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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION 7 


SENATE 
Fray, January 2, 1925 


The Chaplain, Rey, J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, Thou hast brought us safely through the past 
year. Many have heen the experiences through which we 
have passed. We came to thank Thee for Thy graciousness, 
for Thy care, und for every manifestation of Thy goodness, 
and humbly beseech of Thee to sanctify what have been the 
experiences of the past year. As we enter upon the duties 
before us, enable us to renlize dependence upon Thee, May 
we do justly, love merey, and walk humbly with Thee. And 
So may our paths be always the paths of Thy choosing for our 
feet. Help us in every undertaking to honor Thee, to glorify 
Thyself aud our country, and to make manifest to each one 
the blessings of peace and of good will toward all men. We 
ask in Jesus’ nume. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Tuesday lust, when, on request of Mr. CURTIS und 
by ununimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
certificate of the Governor of the State of Virginia, certify- 
ing to the election of CarTER Grass as a Senator from that 
State for the term beginning on the 4th day of March, 1925, 
which was read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
To the PRESIDENT oF run SENATE OF THR UNITED STATES : J 


This is to certify that on the 4th dny of November, 1924, Carrer” 


Grass was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Vir- 
ginia n Senator from said State to represent said State In the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 4th 
day of March, 1925. 

In testimony whereof the Governor of Virginia hath hereunto 
signed his name and affixed the Lesser Seal of the Commouwealth 
at Richmond this 20th day of December, in the year of our Lord 
1924, and lu the one hundred aud forty-ninth year of the Common- 
wealth, 

Ina. E. Ler TRINKLE, Governor. 

B. O. JAMES, 
Scoretary of the Commonweatth. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 6353. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
grant sick leave to employees of the mail-equipment shops; 

H. R. 6581. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to 
provide emergency mail service in Alaska; and 

H. R, 10982. An act making appropriations for the Trensury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30; 
1926, and for other purposes, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a 
memorial of sundry citizens of Jamaica, Vt, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a resolution adopted 
by the Council of the City of New Bedford, Mass., protesting 
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against the proposed selling of the old New Bedford (Mass.) 
post office property at the corner of William Street and Acush- 
net Avenue, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. FERRIS presented memorials of sundry citizens. of 
Muskegon and Petoskey, all in the State of Michigan, re- 
moustrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
1 were referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bin. 

He also presented a resolution of Adjutant Camp No. 40, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Lansing, Mich., favoring 
the passage of Honse bill 5934, the so-called Knutson bill, pro- 
viding increased pensions for Spanish War veterans and their 
dependents, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McKINLEY presented a memorial numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of Chicago, III., remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation proyiding for compulsory Sunday ob- 
seryance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Fort Bragg, Glendale, Hanford, Armona, Kings County, 
Los Angeles and vicinity, Marysville and vicinity, Orland, San 
Diego and vicinity, San Miguel, and Stockton, all in the State 
of California, remonstrating against the passage of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District 
of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr, ‘CAPPER presented a memorial numerously signed by 


“sundry citizens of Wichita, Kans., remonstrating against the 


passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee’ on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Smith 
County, Kans, praying for the passage of the so-called game 
refnge-public shooting ground bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, 

Mr. WILLIS presented the memorial of B. A. Webb and 49 
other citizens of Youngstown, Ohio, and vicinity, remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3639) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Harrisburg Bridge Co, and its successors to reconstruct its 
bridge across the Susquehanna River at a point opposite Mar- 
ket Street, Harrisburg, Pa,, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 830) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3643) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River between the municipalities of Ambridge 
and Wovdlawn, Beaver County, Pa. (Rept. No. 831); aud 

A bill (S. 3649) to extend the time of the Chicago, Milwankee 
& St. Paul Railroad for completion of bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River (Rept. No. 832). 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvauia, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries and Insular Possessions, to which was referred the bill 
(II. R. 5558) to authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $200,000 for 
the purpose of improving the street and sewerage system of 
the town, reported it with amendmeuts and submitted a report 
(No. 833) thereon. 
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Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (S. 3714) to author- 
ize cooperative agreements between the heads of the executive 
departments aud the Governor of the Territory of Alaska, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 834) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5096) to authorize the incorporated town of Sitka, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $25,000 for the 
purpose of constructing a public-school building in the town of 
Sitka, Alaska, reported it withont amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 836) thereon. 

HOUBE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 6353. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
grunt sick leave to employees of the mail-equipment shops; 
and 

II. R. 6581. An act anthorizing the Postmaster General to 
provide emergenty mail service in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Post Offiees and Post Roads. 

II. R. 10982, An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills aud joint resolutions were introduced. read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3783) to authorize the erection of a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital in Portland, Oreg.. and to authorize the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Burean to accept hy donation a site for 
suid hospital; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DALE; 

A bill (S. 8786) granting au increase ef pension to Clara 
G. Cole: and 

A bill (S. 3787) granting an bhicrease of pension to Flore 
Drugg: to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 8758) granting a peusion to Arthur H. Watson; to 
the Committee on Peusions. 

A bili (S. 3759) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to 
be imported for Grave Church, Plainfield, N. J.: and 

A bill (S. 3790) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells im- 
ported for St. Peter's Church, Morristown, N. J.;: to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3791) granting a pension to Emily E. Warren: to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

P bill (S. 3702) to amend section 81 of the Judicial Code; 


an 

-A bin (S. 8793) to authorize the uppointment of commis- 
siouers by the Court of Claims and to pres¢ribe their powers 
aud compensation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 8794) providing for a per capita payment of $100 
to each enrolled member of the Chippewn Tribe of Minnesota 
from the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRELD; 

A bill (S. 3795) granting a pension to Annie R. C. Owen; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3796) to amend section 101 of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, aud amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary," approyed March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3797) for the relief of S. K. Truby; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8798) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth L. Page; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3799) anthorizing the Postmaster General to 
permit the use of precanceled stamped envelopes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr, SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3800) for the relief of C. P. Dryden; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3801) for the relief of Donald E. Beat; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3802) granting a pension to Mary E. Sloan (with 


accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 3803) granting an Increase of pension to Ann E. 
McKinnon (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 3804) granting an increase of pension to Salina 
M. Harriman (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 3805) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
A Belrel (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 8806) granting an increase of pension to Surah 
E. Tripp (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 3807) granting an increase of pension to Huldah 
A. Hudson (with an aceompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 3808) granting an increase of pension to Susanna 
Berry (with an accompanying paper) ; : 

A bill (S. 3809) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Hollingsworth (with an accompanying paper): 

A bill (S. 3810) granting au increase of pension to Mary A, 
McCaw. (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 3811) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Moore (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 3812) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
S. Hunt (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3813) granting an increase of pension to Harriett 
E. Helton (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3814) granting an increase of pension to Delila 
Sego (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3815) granting an increase of peusion to Melissa 
J. Jaques (with an accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (8. 3816) granting an increase of pension to Frank S, 
Siucluir (with au accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3817) to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
as amended by the act of December 30, 1910; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8. 3818) authorizing the construction of additional 
facilities at Walter Reed General Hospital in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3819) granting an increase of pension to Cande- 
laria G. Mares: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3820) granting a pension to Chastena H. Haskell 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3821) granting an inerease of peusion to Carrie 
M. Fuller (with aceonyanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NEBLY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 101) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to lend to Berkeley Post, No. 14, cots, bedding, and 
camp equipment, including teutage, for the use of the State 
encampment of the American Legion to be held at Martinsburg, 
W. Va., in August, 1925; to the Committee on Military Affnirs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 162) providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider and report to Congress 
wuys and means of establishing within the Pension Office 
Building a war memorial (with accompanying papers) ; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 163) to accept donations of 
historical furniture aud furnishings of the correct period for 
use in the White House; to the Committee on the Library. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY ACROSS FLORIDA SECTION (6. DOC. NO. 
179) AND WATERWAY FROM CHARLESTON, S. C., TO SAVANNA, 
GA. (8. DOC. NO, 178). 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have reports 
from the War Department on two resolutions by the Commerce 
Committee with reference to river and harbor projects made 
pursuant to law, which I ask may be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

CLAIMS OF COWLITZ TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on Tuesday last 
the bill (S. 2557) conferring jurisdiction upou the Court of 
Cluims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and euter judgment in 
any claims which the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes, was a second 
time by the Senate. The bill had already passed the 
Senate and is now in conference, so it ought not to have been upon 
the calendar. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the 
votes by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and 


The 


pussed miy be reconsidered and that the bill may be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears 
uone, and the votes by which the bill was read the third time 
and 2 are reconsidered, and the blil is indefinitely post- 
poned. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I submit a resolution and 
ask that it be read and lie over under the rule, 
The resolution (S. Res. 289) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Tant Commission has filed Its findings 
with the President In the sugar investigation conducted by that com- 
mission under the flexible provisions of the tarif act of 1922, other- 
Wise known as section 315 of that act; and 

Whereas the President, after prolonged delay, has thus far failed to 
act on such findings of the commission; and 

Whereas the press has reported that the President has felt so em- 
barrussed by an alleged deadlock in the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion and the alleged failure of members of that commission to agree 
upon findings in the sugar investigation, that the President is planning 
a change in the membership of the commission to assure unanimity in 
the views of the members of said commission ; and 

Whereas the act creating the United States Tarif Commission does 
not necessarily contemplate unanimity in the views of the members of 
the comtission, but ou the contrary expressly provides that not more 
thun three members of the commission shal be of the same political 
party, to the end in part that the membership of the commission 
shall be representative of diversa economic views and measurably 
free from affiliation with any special Interests which may scek tariff 
favors; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the charge that the United States Tariff 
Commission. is not functioning under the so-called flexible tariff pro- 
visions, because of a deadlock among its members, the President has 
repeatedly proclaimed increases upon rates of tarif following the 
receipt of various findings of fact prepared by the said commission; 
and 

Whereas it is not in the interest of good public service or sound 
public policy for the members of the United States Tariff Commission, 
as an independent agency, to be officially subjected to pressure to 
accommodate their views of the law under which they operate, to the 
views. of others, except as the law itsclf may so require: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee 
thereof be, aud they are hereby, authorized to investigate forthwith 
any and all proceedings of the United States Tariff Commission, and 
any pressure, from whatever source, brought to bear on any members 
thereof in connection with said sugar investigation, or other inves- 
tigation, with a view to recommending proper legislation and to 
report as early os possible during the present session their findings to 
the Senate, toguther with such recommendations ss they muy deem 
appropriate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over 
under the rule. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, not having heard all of the reso- 
lution read, I would like to ask the able Senator from Arkansas 
whether it would comprise an inquiry as to whether there had 
been Executive pressure brought upon members of the Tariff 
Commission to induce them to make certain findings or certain 
recommendations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Utah 
desires, the resolution may be read again. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Arkansas can answer 
the question of the Senator from Utah. The resolution pro- 
vides that the inquiry shall embrace pressure from whatever 
source, which inelndes all sources. 

Mr. KING. Iam very glad that it is so comprehensive. 

HERBERT QUICK ON “ THE BEAL TROUBLE WITH THE FARMERS " 

Mr. FRAZIER, Mr. President, T ask unanimous consent to 
have printed fn the Recorp certain extracts from a book by 
1 . See The Real Trouble with the Farmers.” 

make this requ h the permission of the publish 
Bobbs-Merrill Co, 8 a 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is here printed as follows: 

Tox VAmMrine or run FARMER 

I have just mentioned that which I regard as a basie but generally 
ignored fact, that through the artificial control of prices by the trusts, 
monopolies and combinations which fix the prices of most of the 
things we consume, the rent of town and city property gets into the 
cost of living. This seems to be a violation of the economic law of 


Without objection it is so 
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rent, and will be disputed by most of the economiats; but I think that 
the clear thinker when he looks at the matter earnestly will see that 
it is true. And the economists will see when they study the matter 
without prejudice, that it does not repeal Ricardo’s law. It is per- 
haps the most important subject for econemists to investigate. 

These are city values. They are mainly land values. It is the 
site of s store in the main which estublishes the rent, and not the 
cost of the building. No matter how good any buliding may be in any 
city, its rents go down as soon as the location becomes bad. 

When we come to land yalues—which is another term for whnt the 
economists call rent—we come to the vampire which is really the 
basic troubles with the farmers. I have never seen in any discussion 
of the depression of the farmers an intelligent recognition of this, on 
the part of any of the men who are proposing remedies for Congress or 
the State legislatures. Those who know the truth dodge It. Yet, no 
man who knows the situation can fall to see it when It is once called 
to his attention. 

We are all the time discussing the farmers as If they were all in the 
same boat. In a manner they are, but in the distress and bankruptcy 
and enslavement of themselves and their wives and children, they are 
as much separated Into classes as are the people in the cities made up 
of those who ride in their limousines and those who tramp the pave- 
ments, those who live on the heights and those who dwell in the 
slums. There are many rural slums, 

There was never a time within my memory when so many news- 
papers and periodicals were gending out so many writers as now to 
find out what the farm situation is. There is a general feeling that 
it is “ big news," related to a sense of stress and anxiety. It is time 
that anxiety should be felt. The danger is that it is already too late 
to find a remedy short of revolution. 

None of these writers, so fur as I know, bus seen the real trouble. 
Yet most of them—North, South, East, and West—keep writing over 
and over agalu, from one locality after another, “The farmers here 
are becoming more hopeful, They are losing on wheat (or some other 
crop), but they are making a little money on wool (or something 
else), They say they sre going to diversify in the future, patting 
more of their lands in grass and raising more stock. But the tenant 
farmers are up against it.” 

And so they go on, ignoring the fact that farm tenantry has in- 
creased until it is the controlling factor in the condition of the farmer. 
It controls the majority of the farms in most of our richest farming 
districts. When to the proportion of farms under tenantry ls added 
the other farm areas which are mortgaged for all the security will 
justify, and the owners of which are in effect if not in law merely 
tenants, it embraces a vast majority of the farms of the United States. 
There can be no doubt that it Includes more than three-fourths of them 
if production be considered, for it is a fateful fact that the richer the 
land and the higher the price, the easier it is to secure mortgage loans, 
and the harder it is to clear these off after they are once placed. Let 
us examine this. 

The political upheavals of the future will come from the development 
of what the socialists call “class consciousness. There is little of 
this clasa consclousness now as between farmer and farmer, or even 
farmer and landlord, in the United States. 

Some of the “blanket toters“ who do the seasonal labors on farms 
belong to the I. W. W. They are developing a rabid class conscions- 
ness. There sees to have been something in the way of a tenant 
revolt In Iowa, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Texas, and some other States 
in recent elections, which affected the result. In the main, however, 
in the United States, farm tenants and those who are bled white by 
thelr mortgages, while they feel discontent and often despair, hold 
to their old political ideas, so far ss they bold to any. 

But class consclousness is coming. It is, in fact, here. When it 
has its threatened incrensc, look out for bitter attacks on existing 
institutions. At present the despair of the submerged third or half 
in the country has largely taken the form of migrations, The negro 
tenants are leaving the South. The burnt-ont farmers of the drought- 
stricken districts of Montana are another instance, They have last 
their farms by thousands. They have, I am informed, many of them 
gone to the Paciue Coast to get work. They have joined the pro- 
letnriat. They ore victims of the high land values which drove them 
out upon other lands from which they could not make a living be 
canse of the climate. They must become farm tenants or town la- 
borers. An old Roman writer informs us that similar causes ruined 
Rome. 

Farm tenantry increases with such alarming rapidity because tand 
grows so valuable that a poor man can not buy it and pay for it. 

If you were to throw out into the passing crowd a handful of ĝia- 
monds, they would in the main be picked up by poor people. But who 
would have them In a week or month? The answer is obvious. They 
would pass Into the bands of people able to wear diamonds. 

Farms in good farming regions have become more precious than 
diamonds. They are not for people in even moderate cireumstances 
as working people go. Lands on which I lived in my boyhood, and 
which sold for $5 an acre, have been sold in recent years for $500 
an acre. Yet I remember when young men used to buy these lande 
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after saving their wages as month bands on farms for two or three 
years, and equipping themselves each with a team aud wagon—buy 
them and in a comparstively short time pay off the small mortgage. 
They would be laughed at for trying to do this now. 

Rich people in country towns and cities bid with unvarying success 
against the “dirt farmer" for the ownership of farms. Farm owner- 
ship brings seclal distinction to such town dwellers. As with dia- 
monds, they like to wear a necklace of farms about thelr necks. 
And, moreover, they can buy farms knowing that eyery Increase in 
population or progress in society will make the property more valuable. 

When the ownlig farmer dies the value of the lands he has owned 
sends his children to town, in part, or on the other hand plunges 
them into debt. One will buy the farm and be submerged in debt, 
and the others move to town and are lost to farming. Or they will 
all refuse to take on the burden of the farm, and the land will be 
added to some Inndlord’s necklace of farms. 

Thos our rural life is becoming Mexicanized—in the old Mexican 
sense. Our rural dwellers become more and more subject to our 
rental system—which is the worst in the world. 

Rising land values operate in another way to spread the blight of 
farm tenantry. When a farmer, who bas been a working one, finds 
that he can rent his farm and move to town, he is naturally inclined 
to do so. He has done so by the millon in the United States. This 
swells the population of the villages, towns, and cities, and such 
regions as Florida and the Pacific coast, with “ retired farmers" who, 
iu the main, having ceased to be farmers, are not fitted for city lite. 
They are idle, and not fit for Idleness; or they engage in city business 
for which they are not equipped. They have as a rule small incomes 
derived from rents, and of all landlords they most in the nature of 
things be the most grasping and rack-renting. 

I have said that our rental system is the worst in the world. I 
think there may be some which are as bad, but none worse. Most of 
it is far, fur worse than that of Ireland in the days when we wept 
for the Irish tenants, It is beyond comparison worse than that of 
Germany or England or Scotland or Italy. In order to find a rental 
system as bad as ours one would bave to go to the Roland or Russia 
of the years before the war. Since the war I do not believe there fa 
a country in Europe which has not reformed its tenaut system so as 
to giye the tenant some rights in law as a tenant beyond those con- 
ceded to him by the landowner. 

Rack-renting ix a word which, to our minds, menns oppression and 
poverty ta the farm tenant. Rack-renting is a system in which the 
Jandlord lag the legal right to get as much rent for his land as he can, 
We have learned to hate the idea, because English Uteruture is full 
of condemnation of rack-renting as the ultimate of oppression. The 
render may be shocked at the application of this word to our land 
system in froe America. 

And yet the ouly system of farm tenantry we have in America Is based 
on tue severest of rack-renting principles. Tne rent, as to amount, 
manner of payment, and time of tenure depends on the contract made 
between the landlord and tenant. The landlord's word is law in the 
caso, 

The American reader may be surprised that any other system should 
ever be thought of, Yet all the enlightened civilizations of history 
which had farm tenantry had to modify rack-renting. If they were 
to be free governments, they lad to get rid of rack-renting. When 
laud becomes scarce and high rack-renting crushes the underlying popu- 
lation, It is destreying ours, It is driving from the farms to the 
cities the people with enterprise enough to move or forcing them out 
Into sterile or arid or remote regions where they can not hope to 
prosper. This, finally, will leave in our best agricultural regions only 
the shiftiess, the crushed, the ones who accept a mere living as the 
rewurds of their labor, and who all the time compete with each other 
to make this mere living lower in scale, 

1t is Mexicanising the United States, It is filling the country with 
people on the peon scale of living. 

Compare our tenants with those in Germany before the war. The 
Emperor once wanted for his private use a certain farm which he 
owned, He notified the tenant to move. There was no lense which the 
tenant could cire to give him the right to stay; but there was the law 
and immemorial usage, He fought the Emperor in the courts, and 
the mouarch gave way to law and custom, 

In rack-renting America the tenants have no rights save what the 
landlord youchsafes them. We grew into this while land was cheap, 
We must change it or we must someliow have cheap land again. 


HOW THIS VAMPIRE SUCKS BLOOD 


About three years ago I visited, after many years of absence, my 
uative county In Iowa, Two farmers were settling up a deal for 320 
acres of farm land—a half section of land which was sold in my 
boyhood for $5 an acre—and this perhaps on grain payments instead 
of for money. 

There had been a farm-land boom. The buyer, a dirt farmer, had 
paid a preliminary payment of 830,000. The boom broke and he could 
not take the land. He was deeding it back and losing his $30,000, 
The vendor had moved to town and did not want to take it back. He 


thought the buyer onght to lose more than his $30,000. They were 
dickering to determine how much more he should pay to cancel the 
deal, It was finally settled on the basis of his paying $7,500 more, 
He lost 837,500 and did not get any land. 

I forget what the purchase price was to have been, but T believe 
It was $160,000, or $500 an acre—a not uncommon price in the 
mid-West then. So this land, on the value of which the farmer must 
earn interest If he prospers, had increased in value a hundred times 
within my memory, It is so in a less degree wherever lands arè rich 
and easily tilled, Even the mountain lands, the rocky farms, and 
those low in fertility or covered with stumps, and land in regions of 
scanty rainfall, have steadily gone up and up in value. 

As our frontier moved westward, it gradually and imperceptibly 
spread out into the semiarid country which was formerly called the 
Great American Desert. This great region extends from Mexico to 
Canada, and is the great trap and pitfall of the American farmer. 
Land values haye risen all over the arable portions of the country, 
aud on economie values have been piled speculative values. The 
farmers squeezed out of the good lands by advancing values, or tempted 
by the apparent profits of sale, have migrated by hundreds of thousands 
out upon these lands, which are fondamentally unfit for cultivation. 
They seem to the farmer from farther east to be cheap. Actually they 
are as dear as any farm lands in the United States. It is not that 
they are not fertile. When they are supplied with moisture they are 
among the most fertile lauds we have. But seven years out of ten they 
are cursed by drought, It would be far better if they were bicssed 
with it the other three years out of the ten, for then our bome- 
seekers would not be lurcd out npon them. But their climate Is not 
only normally deficlent in rainfall, but it bas sharp deviations from 
the normal. In three years out of ten it has, unfortunately, rainfall 
enough for good crops. 

It is naturally a fine grazing land, all the way from the Rio Grande 
to the Canadian line. But its capacity for sustaining livestock is, 
on account of the climate, so small that under a proper land system 
it would have little or no economic value even for grazing. It would 
be just about worth fencing, It wonld pay little if any tax or rental, 
and at its worst, none at all. This small value would increase by 
degrees ns one approaches the line of sufficient rainfall. But it our 
good lands were fully occupled, there would be no need for anyone to 
go ont on these lands to grow crops. They would revert again to 
grass. Over them would range again great berds of livestock to 
furnish meats for the people and prosperity to their owners. Scattered 
about would be strips of irrigated Jands maintaining dense populations 
of prosperous farmers, who would, among other things, stow vast 
crops of winter feed for the range cattle and supplies for carrying the 
stock through the drier seasons, The lands would again be used for 
their proper purposes, and the sufferings of those who are fighting 
against inevitable defeat to make farmis out of ranges would end, 

The success that some of these people have attained in this struggle 
has been as remarkable us thelr failures have been tragic. On the 
whole these semiarid plains, however, are, and must be under our 
present land system, the sorest spot in our agricultural life. Over 
and over again these people have had to have nid from the Govern- 


ment. Over and over again this all has been wagered against 
a game in whieh the percentage is against the player in 
the ratio of seven to three. Over and over again have the 


losses come, and the tonching scenes have been witnessed of the 
ruined farmers with their families in their vehicles, looking out over 
their parched fields and wondering which way to go now. They aro 
at the end of things. They have been lured by the treachery of a 
fertile soll and a delnding climate out over the rim of the cultivable 
world. There is for them uo longer any West, and the East is all 
owned and monopolized. They know nothing but farming, and farm- 
ing now open to them takes capital even for a tenant, The drought 
has sucked the moisture from thelr flesh, the juice of hope from 
their spirits, and dried up the capital in thier hank accounts. The 
thing which has done this thing to them is land monopoly and land 
There is no such thing any more as cheap land in the United 


values, 
States. That which seems cheap Is dear at any price and ought to 
bear no price, 


This is the gront factor which makes farming unprofitable in the 
United States. The state of things in Canada is almost identical 
with ours, except that Canada has a great extent of arable lands 
which are occupied, but are so far north as to be unfitted for our 
average farmer, 

The National Bank of Commerce of New York bas published statia- 
tics showlng that our farm popolation In 1922 was decreasing at 
the rate of 400,000 a year—and yet there are those who desire to 
open up new lands. But no matter how cheap the new lands may 
be, the working farmers will surely desert them when they get so 
high in price that workingmen can not afford to buy or hold them. 

The tendency of rising land values is to absorb all the fruits of 
labor except a mere living for him who produces. <A recent survey 
by the Department of Agriculture shows that of 6,000 farms of ® more 
than average size,’ the average value was $16,400, This survey 
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could not have included many mid-West or other very rich farms. 
But it showed that even in these farms the average real estate” 
value was $13,600. All these farmers had been able to save which 
could be spent or consumed, all their machinery, equipment, livestock, 
money, etc, was worth on the average only $2,800 each. And as 
farmhouses and buildings are not very valuable as a rule, it is clear 
that the bulk of the real-estate values are land values. 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor recently stated that— 

“Our land has become expensive, while land in Canada for 
wheat purposes is still cheap; * * + it is going to be cheaper 
for Europe to buy the wheat grown on such land than to buy 
the wheat grown on the more expensive land of the United 
States.” 

As a matter of stern economic fact, however, Canadian lands, no 
matter what their price, are as dear as ours. 

This supports my statement that the vampire which sucks the blood 
of American farmers is land values, Guaranty of prices by law, high 
prices established by any means whatever, will do no good. Every 
cent of such increase will be sucked up in rising land values. Ten- 
ants under such artificially heightened prices would have to pay more 
rent at once. > 

The same thing is true of the benefits of any agricultural tariff 
which works. We see this in the tobacco lands of Connecticut 
which happen to get some benefit from the present tariff. They are 
reported to have boomed in price up to from $5,000 to $10,000 an 
acre—quite out of the reach of the poor man. We thus, by such a 
tariff, merely give nrore strength to the vampire. This wonld not 
help the patient if it were general. It would make him worse be- 
cause it would generate land booms. If there is any way out it does 
not lie through the artificial boosting of farm prices. 

All the advice which is given the farmers, by experts and others, 
seems to be based on the erroneous assumption that the people in the 
deepest trouble own their farms and control their own farming 
operations. This is an error. 

Farmers are advised to hold their crops. But the farm tenant 
er the overmortgaged man is pressed to sell either by the demands 
of the landlord or by those of the mortgage, or by the essential poverty 
of his situation, He often has no storage facilities, and can not 
have them. He is not his own master. 

He is told to diversify, to raise most of what he needs, to have 
something to sell every week or every month. But the tenant farmer 
is usually forced to do as his landlord says.. Tenant farmers have 
written me asking what they should do when the landlord insisted on 
their growing wheat or tobacco or cotton and refused to allow di- 
versification. And I could suggest no way for them to enter upon a 
course of real farming and home making. ` 

Farmers are urged to cooperate; and this they are doing increas- 
ingly; but the growing percentage of tenant farmers makes efforts 
at cooperation more and more difficult of success. 

Secretary Wallace urges farmers to till only so much land as they 
can take care of with their own labor, to hire as little help as possible, 
and to reduce expenses. But the rent is irreducible, It tends always 
to increase, It has its inevitable tendency under land monopoly to 
take from the man who owns no land all he can produce beyond what 
will give him a mere living, and that living it tends to make scantier 
from decade to decade. 

And all the time this passing of the land into the hands of people 
rich enough to own high-priced land is causing the average size of 
farms to increase. They are growing larger and larger. Statistics 
show this. Anyone who will after a term of years visit a farming 
region almost anywhere can see it with his own eyes. 

When I was a lad my father lived on an 80-acre farm. On three 
sides of this were other 80-acre farms. One farm removed on the 
west was a 40-acre farm, All these people lived conrfortably, as farm 
life goes, on these small farms. Recently I visited the old home, 
after an absence of 40 years. It is now the center of a farm of 
820 acres, worth from $100,000 to $150,000. Its owner lives in town— 
I think not in the State, even. It lacks all the flowers, shrubs, fruits, 
and otber “ diversifications"’ which it had when I had lived there. 
It is merely a corn, hog, wheat, and cattle farm. The place looks 
desolate and miserable, The schoolhouse is the same building we had 
50 years ago. 

We know that our rural schools, improved as they have been in 
many places, are in the main bad copies of poor city schools. Rural 
schools might be the best in the world. The study of farm life and 
farm processes and problems is in itself a liberal education, But to 
give good educations to the children of farm tenants under our rack- 
renting system is to offer the thirsty soul the divine cup and then 
dash it from the parted lips. In farm neighborhoods where the 
tenancy system is in such prevalence as we find it over more and 
more of this Nation, the population is too shifting to give the children 
of the tenants any but the most inferior educational opportunities. 
Those of them who secure the better educations will be unlikely to 
stay in the country as farm tenants, The smoke of the factories, the 
roar of the street cars call, and they go. Rural population decays, 


MAK LAND CHEAP ONCE MORE 


Let me repeat, the vampire which sucks all the blood left in farming 
after everything has been done for it which can be done is the high 
and rising price of land. In a nation like ours, this must go on unless 
a remedy is found. Even economic rent increases with population and 
progress, and to this our system adds speculative rent. People who 
can afford to own high-priced farm land are willing to take low returns 
from it, or even to take losses, which may be subtracted from income 
tax, because they know that land tends to increase in value. 

A speculative boom breaks, but values, save at forced sale, stay 
up. When land begins to “ move” after a burst boom, it starts at the 
high price established during the boom or only slightly below it. This 
is taking place, I am told, in the mid-West now, so strong is the 
speculative factor in the business operations of even the most conserva- 
tive communities. 

Farmers wish to do and are advised to do varlous things to cure the 
evils from which they suffer. They demand lower freight rates, and 
they should have them. Ultimately, however, low rates will only boost 
the value of lands. If the railways and waterways should carry farm 
products actually free of cost, the whole benefit would soon be absorbed 
in rising land values. The landowner, the landlord, would be the only - 
permanent beneficiary. Low rates will help the farm tenant until 
such time only as it takes the landlord to adjust his rent to absorb the 
benefit—no longer. They will help the overmortgaged farmer to pay 
off, if the benefit is great enough ; otherwise be will lose his farm just 
the same. They will help the man who really owns his farm only so 
long as he owns it. But they will increase his capital account on 
which he must earn returns. They will intensify the present state of 
things, under which the only way a farmer can make money is by sell- 
ing out, cashing in on his unearned increment, and ceasing to be a 
farmer. £ 

Diversification of crops, stock raising, dairying, poultry raising, all 
these things so earnestly urged are good things. They turn a farm 
from a place to stay into a real home. But the same things may be 
said of them that I have said of lower freight rates. The farm tenant 
can diversify only as his lease and his landlord permit. The year-to- 
year tenant can not be expected to diversify nor keep up fertility, 
Whatever benefits necrue to farming by these or any other better meth- 
ods, when they become the rule merely add to land values, make the 
state of the tenant farmer worse, help some mortgaged farmers, and 
fail to help others, and while they do help the farmer who really owns 
his farm, they do so only so long as he owns it, and add to the invest- 
ment on which he claims the right to earn returns. 

The same thing is true of cooperation and better systems of rural 
credits. That Virginian whom I have mentioned, who stated that 
cooperation among the Eastern Shore farmers had raised the price of 
land 200 per cent, 300 per cent, and in some cases 500 per cent, 
doubtless thought he was describing an unmixed blessing. But what 
he disclosed, while it certainly proved the value of cooperation, also 
contains a prophecy of evil for those farmers. Their lands are now 
getting to a status where they are too valuable for a poor man to 
hold. Here and there one will sell out. The lands will go into the 
hands of landlords. The curse of landlordism will settle on that 
region just as it always settles wherever land tends to increase’ in 
value, especially after it has already become valuable. Probably an 
investigation on the ground wonld prove that to a greater or lesser 
extent it has already done so. 

What will cure agriculture of its diseases is a state of things in 
which good land will be once more cheap, so that a poor man can 
own it, and in which everything done by or for the farmers will not 
at once curse them with high land values and increased rents. 

The first necessary of ÜUfe is land. It comes before even such 
things as food and shelter, for we can not have either of these with- 
out access to land. The grossest error of mankind is the thought 
that bigh land values mean good to man. We fall into that destroc- 
tive mistake, because with land monopolized all good to man is 
reflected in increasing land values. The high price of our land, bow- 
ever, comes from the good to humanity and not the good to humanity 
from the land values. This is a fundamental distinction. 

We shall go on from bad to worse if we can not make land cheap 
once more. Our good cheap land is gone. Our problem is to get 
it back again, in city and country. We sball get it back if society 
is destroyed, but it will do nobody any good in that case. Mesopo- 
tamia must once have had high land values; but when the hordes 
of Central Asia overwhelmed it they destroyed the land yalues with 
the society which built them up. 

What the farmers need is cheap land, not on some receding fron- 
tier, as in my youth, but right where they live now, in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Iowa, and wherever farming is car- 
ried on. Cheap land and cheap land alone will save us from the 
disintegration of agriculture which is well on its way now and with’ 
it the disintegration of this Nation which we all love, and which we 
like to believe has some mission in the saving of the world. 

If land is to be made cheap, the high values in the hands of land- 
owners, both those who occupy their lands and those who do not, 
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must be taken away from them. The only way to take it from them 
is by legislation. The land can be made available to all in but two 
Ways—by land nationalization and by the State thus becoming the 
universal landlord, or by taxation so levied as to relieve of taxation 
every form of property except land values. 

This latter method would relieve from taxation the buildings of the 
farmer, his machinery, his money in bank, his fences, his crops, his 
orchards, his income, his improvements through drainage, his fertili- 
zation, everything which he has except the value of his bare land. 
This value would be absorbed year by year in a land-value tax. It 
would make land cheap; for under such conditions nobody would buy 
farm land—or any other, for that matter—for speculation. No 
increase in population or progress in the arts and sciences would 
make the land more valuable for sale, for the increased value would 
always be absorbed by taxation. The increased value conferred by 
society would be taken by society annually in the form of a tax. 

It would rest hardest on the least highly improved desirable lands. 
Whenever a farmer had so far built up his fertility, his improvements, 
his equipment, his livestock, and his personal property generally, as 
to make it of more value than his bare land—which is economically 

_ his best agricultural policy—his taxes would be lower under this 
system than under the present scheme. He could not sell his land for 
any more than the improvements would be worth, if the tax were made 
equal to the annual rental of the bare land—but the selling price 
would be as adequate to the purchase of a new home as the higher 
price he gets under our present policy. 

The town-dwelling owner of farm land would sell out or move to 
the farm and become a dirt farmer, The man who has to hire his work 
done would find it profitable to decrease his area of land to the amount 
he and his family could till. This would throw on the market plenty 
of cheap land for everyone who might desire to farm. 

An esteemed friend, who is a member of the farm bloc in Congress, 
has been kind enough to read this manuscript and has written me a 
letter of candid criticism, with which I am forced to disagree, as to 
the land policy outlined. I do not blame him for not advocating it 
in Congress. It is still outside the field of practical politics. It will 
remain so until the cancer of land values has eaten somewhat deeper 
into the body politic. This is not written for the inaccessible mind; 
but I did not think my friend of the farm bloc had that sort of mind. 
It is written for thinkers in the hope that it will reach the yaters 
when they become conscious of what is eating them. It is written for 
thinkers to-day, and for others to-morrow. But in this Congressman’s 
letter there is one sentence which surprised me, It states that such a 
plan applied to farmers only would be very unjust. 

I had thought that as a matter of course every reader would take 
it for granted that the system of taxing land values so as to give 
us back our frontier would apply to all kinds of lands, or nearly all. 
It would probably prove destructive to forests which would necessarily 
be under some modification of it, designed to prevent destructive 
lumbering. Mines might call for some change in it. But it would 
apply to all other landed property of which I can at present think. 

As a matter of fact, the great mass of land values is in and adjacent 
to cities and in great mining regions. These lands should be made 
cheap, too. The tribute levied on industry, commerce, and manufac- 
turing by urban land values is vastly greater than that imposed by 
farm-land values. Land monopoly restricts the building of homes 
in cities and towns, It takes from the merchant such profits as it 
does not force into the cost of living. It holds in the dead hand of 
the speculator the sites of factories. It adds to the price of fuel 
and of almost everything the manufacturer uses in the way of raw 
material. It acts to decrease the opportunity of the laborer to exert 
productive work, whether for himself or for the employers who are 
handicapped all the time by the barriers between them and sites for 
factories or their raw materials; and it tends in city as in country to 
absorb everything which the laborer earns above a mere living; and it 
forces that mere living down to a lower and lower level save as he 
ean protect himself through his unions. And these values do not in 
ultimate justice belong to the owners, They have not produced them. 
Society has produced them, and they belong to society. The cities 
would be quite as great gainers by the system as would the farmers. 
But this can not be dwelt upon here. 

Perhaps my friend was deceived by the fact that in these pages I 
have dwelt so largely upon the plight of the farmers. I have done 
go because my object in writing this book (with which most farmers 
will disagree) is to discover the basic trouble with agriculture. And 
the burden of land values is more apparent with the farmers than 
with the city dwellers, though not more real, because the farmer is 
least able to bear it. He is actually in contact with the evil, while 
most city people are apparently somewhat removed from it. But to 
confine the operation of the plan solely to him would not be an injus- 
"tice to him only; it would be a greater injustice to the cities them- 
sel ves. 


GOVERNMENT RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter signed by Robert H. 
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Alcorn, chairman, on behalf of the Joint Conference on Retire- 
ment, representative of the civil-service employees of the United 
States, together with a paper prepared by Mr. Joseph S. McCoy, 
Actuary of the Treasury Department, and related data con- 
cerning government retirement systems. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THR JOINT CONFERENCE ON RETIREMENT, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THR CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1924 
Hon. ROBERT N. STANFIELD, 
Chairman Committee on Civil Serrice, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR STANFIELD: During the past summer a committee of 
the Joint Conference on Retirement collected data upon existing re- 
tirement systems, both governmental and private, and these were em- 
bodied in a series of papers, which from time to time were mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the organizations composing the conference. 

Inclosed is a synopsis of the data collected concerning Government 
retirement systems, in which countries, States, and cities are con- 
solidated on a subject basis. Also inclosed is a copy of a paper: pre- 
pared by Mr. Joseph S. McCoy, Actuary of the Treasury Department, 
regarding the actual saving to the Federal Government effected through 
the operation of the present retirement act. 

It occurred to us that these data might prove helpful to the mem- 
bers of your committee and the House committee in the effort to have 
enacted into law Senate bill 3011 and House bill 8208, which we 
devoutly hope will be the case during the present session. As you well 
know, we stand ready to do all within our power to assist In any way 
we can, and we take this occasion to assure you and the members of 
your committee that we are deeply appreciative of the efforts you 
have already put forth. 

Mr. McCoy's paper we consider especially valuable at this time, in 
view of its demonstration that each retirement from active service 
effects a saving to the Government in dollars and cents where the 
resulting vacancies are not filled. It is certain that a very large num- 
ber have never been filled. 

It is the experience of every department and office head that with- 
out a retirement system chiefs of divisions and supervising officials 
will not recommend the separation from the service of any consider- 
able number of the superannuated, and even now retain many that they 
would be glad to let go were an annuity provided by law sufficient to 
meet the barest living cost. In connection with the “good business 
policy ” argument, we invite attention to the following, taken from an 
article by Secretary John T. Doyle, of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, in the May, 1924, number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science: 

“This article will show that for a century Congress resisted 
humane considerations, and yielded to the pressure for a retire- 
ment system only when drastic measures failed and it was plain 
that superannuation could not otherwise be avoided. In govern- 
ment, eyen more than in private industry, a retirement system, 
just alike to the Government and to the employees, is in the 
interest of economy and efficiency. 

$ . ». $ L . * 


Prior to 1861 Army officers did not have pensions nor life tenure, 
but were dependent for retention upon the forbearance of the Exec- 
utive. The establishment of a pension list and stability of tenure 
proved of great benefit to the military and naval services, pro- 
moting good behavior and a high moral and professional standard. 
The same motives of self-interest in good behavior thus estab- 
lished in the military service should be operative in the civil 
service, and Congress might well have applied the same prin- 
ciples. They tend to a professional standard, in that continuance 
in ofice is made to depend upon efficiency and character. If free 
from anxiety as to his support in old age, the employee may de- 
vote all his energies to a career of public usefulness, 

* 0 * 0 $ * „ 


“The Federal employee acquires skill and knowledge which, as 
a rule, have no counterpart or market outside the Government 
service. A clerk in a post office, for example, acquires a knowl- 
edge of schemes and routes of distribution and experience as a 
sorter which render him valuable to the Government. But he can 
not, like a salesman, shift to another employer. No employer has 
need of his knowledge. It is all the more incumbent on the Goy- 
ernment to give employees deferred pay, not on a humane basis or 
as a pension, but to stimulate the good will and effort of the force 
and to provide against old age.” 
Mr. Doyle quotes from a statement made by Mr. Will H. Hays, while 
Postmaster General, as follows: 
“These men forego the opportunities offered by industry and 
enterprise to those who carry on the world’s work, They miss the 
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prizes and rewards that come to those workers. The Government 
capitalizes their efforts and faithfulness, and it is only fair con- 
sideration and compensation that some commensurate return 


should be guaranteed them for the long years of service. The 
retirement law has recognized this in a measure, but the benefits 
paid are entirely too small, and it lacks the provision for retire- 
ment upon an adequate compensation after a specific period of 
service.” — 

Of course, the joint conference on retirement advocates a retirement 
annuity sufficient to live upon as a matter of principle, common justice, 
and ordinary humanity, but the additional arguments so well presented 
by Mr, McCoy, Mr. Doyle, and Mr. Will Hays are highly pertinent to 
any consideration of the question, and might, perhaps, be to some Sen- 
ators and Representatives the chief motive for supporting retirement 
legislation. 

We are sending a letter similar to this to Congressman LknLnack. 

Again assuring you of our appreciation of your personal efforts and 
those of your committee in behalf of this very worthy cause, we remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THE JOINT CONFERENCE ON RETIREMENT, 
By ROBERT H. ALCORN, Chairman, 


SYNOPSIS OF FACTS PERTINENT TO CIVIL-SERVICE RETIRE- 


MENT 
UNITED STATES CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT CONTRASTED WITH OTHER 
SYSTEMS 


(Act of May 22, 1920) 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY PAID 


The highest retirement annuity paid by the United States Govern- 
ment to its elvil servants under the act of May 22, 1920, is $60 a 
month. The average annuity paid is $48 a month. To obtain this 
practically a lifetime in the service must be spent. 

In contrast with this Chicago pays a maximum of $150 per month; 
Vhiladelphia pays $100 a month; Boston pays the annuity which the 
employee's accumulated contributions will purchase plus an equal 
contribution by the. city. 

A higher maximum than is paid by the Federal Government obtains 
in the State services of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, and Massachusetts. 

f RETIREMENT AGR- 


In the United States service no provisions whatever is made for 
voluntary retirement, so that an employee may serve 40 years or more 
and yet receive no retirement benefit, unless by that time he has 
reached the age of compulsory retirement, . This, for railway postal 
clerks, is 62 years; for mechanics, letter carriers, and post-office 
clerks is 65 years; for clerical, subclerical, technical, professional, 
and scientific positions 70 years. 

In contrast with this, in the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts provision is made for optional retirement 
at 60 years, and in Connecticut at 65 years, 

In the Chicago municipal service provision is made for optional re- 
tirement upon annuity at 55 years, and in New York City, Philadelphia, 
and Boston the age is placed at 60. 

No foreign country appears to require attainment of 70 years before 
permitting retirement. Sixty years has been widely adopted, while 
France has adopted 55 years for the“ active branch.’ Argentina goes 
as low as 50 years. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


In the United States civil service the employees contribute 214 per 
cent of their salaries toward the retirement fund. In Connecticut and 
Maine the employee makes no contribution. In New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania the employee and the State pay each one-half. In 
Massachusetts the employee pays 5 per cent of salary, limited to 81,560. 
In New York City the employee and the city pay each one-half. In 
Philadelphia 2 per cent of salary is paid with a limit of $4 per month. 
In Boston 4 per cent of salary is paid. In Chicago the employee con- 
tributes 444 per cent and the city 744 per cent. 

In Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, and Norway no contribution 
is required from the employee. 

WHAT THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES ASK 


The Federal employees ask the passage of Senate bill 3011 as 
amended. It provides for retirement, after 30 years of service, at a 
rate not to exceed $100 a month. Optional or voluntary retirement is 
for the first time provided for, after not less than 30 years of service 
and attainment of the age of 63, with provision for such retirement 
of letter carriers, post-office and railway postal clerks, mechanics, and 
laborers at 58 years, The contribution of the employees to the re- 
tirement fund is increased from 214 per cent to 3½ per cent. 

FEATURES OF GOVERNMENT SYSTEMS Now IN OPERATION 


(1) Minimum service period; (2) age at which retired; (3) salary 
basis used; (4) contribution of employer and employee, respectively ; 
(5) annuity paid; (6) retirement for disability; (7) death occurring 
iu service; (8) separation before reaching retirement age, 


MINIMUM SERVICE 


Argentina: Thirty years for maximum annuity, 

Boston: No provision in the law. 

Canada: Thirty-five years for maximum annuity. 

Chicago: Ten years. ; 

Connecticut: Twenty years at age 70; 30 years at age 65. 

Denmark: Ten years. 

France: For the “active branch” of the service 25 years, and for 
the “sedentary branch” 30 years. 

Germany: No provision in the law. 

Great Britain: Ten years. If service is rendered in a place which 
has been declared “unhealthy ™ by the treasury, two years of service 
counts as three, 

Italy: Twenty-five years. 

Maine: Twenty-five consecutive years. 

Massachusetts: There is no minimum service, except in case of op- 
tional retirement at 60 years of age, which requires at least 15 years 
of service. 

Netherlands: Ten years. 

New Jersey: No provision in the law. 

New York City: No provision in the law. 

New York State: No provision in the law. 

Pennsylvania: Five years. 

Philadelphia, city and county: Twenty years. 

Portugal: Ten years, 


AGE AT RETIREMENT 


Argentina: Fifty years for maximum annuity. 

Belgium: Voluntary at 65; compulsory at 67. 

Boston: Compulsory at 70, except judges, heads of departments, 
and boards having charge of departments. At 60 an employee may 
voluntarily retire or be retired by the head of his department. 

Canada: Voluntary at 65; compulsory at 70. 

Chicago: The minimum age for retirement is 65 years. 
is no compulsory retirement. 

Connecticut: Sixty-five years after 30 years of service; 70 years 
after 20 years of service. After 40 or more years of service an em- 
ployee may retire on a pension of three-fourths of the salary received 
at time of retirement. 

Denmark: No age provision; service only. 

France: For the “active branch” of the service 55 years; for the 
“sedentary branch“ 60 years. 

Germany: Sixty-five years. 

Great Britain: Voluntary at 60; compulsory at 63; may be retained 
until 70, but in that case the employee loses a part of the sum 
annuity. 

Italy: Sixty years. 

Maine: No age specified; employee must have served 25 consecu- 
tive years or more. 

Massachusetts: Voluntary at 60, after 15 years of service, or after 
35 years of service regardless of age; compulsory at 70. 

Netherlands: Voluntary at 65, or at 55 for certain occupations. 

New Jersey: Voluntary at 60; compulsory at 70. 

New York City: Voluntary at 60; compulsory at 70. 

New York State: Voluntary at 60; compulsory at 70. 

Norway: The age of retirement varies for different branches of the 
service, 

Pennsylvania: Voluntary at 60, provided the employee has rendered 
five years of service, 

Philadelphia, city and county: Sixty years. 

Portugal: Voluntary at 60. 


There 


SALARY BASIS USED 


Argentina: Average for last five years of service. 

Belgium: Average for last five years of service. 

Boston: Average for last five years of service. 

Canada: Average for last 10 years of service. 

Chicago: Salary at date of retirement. 

Connecticut: Average for last five years of service. 

Denmark; After 10 years of service, average for 10 years; after 30 
years of service, two-thirds of annual salary for last 5 years of service, 

France: Average for last six years of service. z 

Germany: Annual salary. 

Great Britain: Average for last three years of service, 

Maine: Average for last five years of service. 

Massachusetts: Actual salary received, not in excess of $1,560. 

Netherlands: Annual salary at date of retirement. 

New Jersey: Average for last five years of service, not exceeding 
$4,500. 

New York City: Average for last 10 years of service. 

New York State: Average for last five years of service. 

Norway: Salary at date of retirement, 

Pennsylvania: Average for last five years of service. 

Philadelphia, city and county: Average for last five years of service. 

Portugal; Annual salary at date of retirement. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


Argentina: Employees contribute 5 per cent of their monthly salaries 
of 1,000 pesos or less (1,000 pesos equal of $424.60); also the safary 
for the first month, payable in 24 monthly installments. When pro- 
moted the increase of salary for the first month, also payable in 24 
monthly installments. The employers (the railroads) contribute an 
umount equal to 8 per cent of the salaries and daily wages of the em- 
ployees. Monthly salaries or wages in excess of 1,000 pesos to any one 
person are not subject to contribution either on the part of the em- 
ployee or employer. 

Belgium: The fund is raised by assessment of the salaries of the 
employees and by appropriation. 

Boston and Suffolk County: Four per cent of the regular compensa- 
tion of the employees deducted every pay day. 

Cenada: Five per cent of annual salary. 
required after 35 years of service. 

Chicago * Employees contribute 3½ per cent of their salaries to 
the retirement fund for their own annuities, from entrance into the 
service until 55 years of age, and the city contributes an amount 
equal to 5% per cent during the same period; the employees also 
contribute 1 per cent and the city 1% per cent for the annuity of 
the widow. The total contributions of the employees (4% per cent) 
and of the city (7½ per cent) equal 11% per cent of the salary 
of the employees. 

Connecticut: The employee makes no contributions, 

Denmark: The employee makes no contributions. 

France: Employees pay 5 per cent of their salaries, also one- 
twelfth of one year’s salary on entering the service and one-twelfth 
of each annual increase. 1 

Germany: The employee makes no contributions. 

Great Britain: The employee makes no contributions. 

Maine: The employee makes no contributions, 

Massachusetts: Five per cent of salary amounting to $1,580, or 
less; no contribution is required on the excess of salary above $1,560. 

Netherlands: One-half the first year’s salary, payable in four annual 
installments. On promotion the employee again pays one-half of one 
year’s salary, in Hke manner. 

New Jersey: The cost is divided between the State and the employee, 
each paying one-half. The employee pays on account, actuarially 
determined according to age at entry into the service, which will pur- 
chase an annuity at age 60 equal to one one-hundred-and-fortieth of 
his average annual salary for the last five years of service, not exceed- 
ing $4,500, multiplied by the total number of years of service. The 
State pays a pension of an equal amount in addition. Contributions 
are optional after 60 years of age, provided the employee has had 35 
years of service. 

New York City: Each employee makes contributions of such per- 
centage of his salary computed to be necessary to provide at age 60 
annuity of one one-hundred-and-fortieth of his average annual salary 
for the last 10 years of service multiplied by the total number of 
years of service. The rates yary according to age at which the employee 
entered the service and the group to which he belongs. The city in 
addition pays a pension equal to the annuity. 

New York State: Bach employee is to make contribution, on the 
savings bank basis, of the percentage of salary computed to be neces- 
sary to provide at age 60 an annuity of one one-hundred-and-fortieth 
of the employee’s average annual salary for the last five years of 
service, multiplied by the total number of years of service. The rates 
vary according to the ages at which employees begin to contribute 
and according to the occupational groups to which the employees 
belong. The State pays a pension equal to the annuity. 

Pennsylvania: The State pays one half the cost of retirement and 
the employee the other half. Two schedules of age rates of contribu- 
tion are provided. If the employce elects to contribute the lower rate 
be pays an amount, actuarially determined, which will purchase an 
annuity at age of retirement equal to one ,one-hundred-and-sixtieth 
of his average annual salary for the Inst five years of service multiplied 
by the total number of years of service. If he elects to contribute the 
higher rate he pays an amount, actuarially determined, which will 
purchase an annuity at age of retirement equal to one one-hundredth 
of his average annual salary for the last five years of service multi- 
plied by the total number of years of service. The State contributes 
a like amount in each case as a pension. 

Philadelphia, city and county: Two per cent of salary or wages in 
no event more than $4 a month. 

Portugal: From 4 per cent to 5 per cent of salary. 

ANNUITIES 

Argentina : Computed on the average salary for the last five years of 
service, 95 per cent is allowed on salaries up to 100 pesos ($42.46), 
80 per cent on salaries between 100 and 300 pesos ($42.46 to $127.38), 
and 70 per cent on salaries between 300 and 1,000 pesos ($127.38 to 
$424.60). The employee must be 50 years old and have served 30 
years to receive the maximum. For employees who have served 80 
years and are between 45 and 50 years old the annuity is reduced one- 
quarter. Employees 50 years of age with 10 years of service may yol- 


No contributions are 


untarily retire and receive 2 per cent of the ordinary retirement pen- 
sion for each year of service. Employees 50 years of age with less 
than 10 years of service may retire and withdraw their total contri- 
butions with compound interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Belgium: The annuity is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary 
for the last five years of service multiplied by the number of years of 
service. } 

Boston and Sufolk County: The retirement allowance consists of an 
annuity which the employee's contributions, with interest compounded 
annually at 4 per cent, will provide, and, in addition, a pension pro- 
vided by the city equal to the annuity, the pension paid by the city 
not to exceed one-half the average salary for the last five years of 
service, 

On retirement the employee may elect: 

a. To receive the annuity and pension in monthly installments 
throughout life, all payments ceasing at death. 

b. Reduced payments during life, with the provision that if death 
occurs before payments equal present value of pension and annuity at 
date of retirement the balance shall be paid to his estate. 

e. Reduced payments covering two lives, with the provision that at 
the date or death of the retired the same payments shall be continued 
during the life of such other persons having an insurable interest in 
his life as shall have been designated at the time of retirement. 

d. Reduced payments covering two lives, with the provision that at 
the death of the retired one-half of the amount of his benefits shall be 
continued during the life of such other persons having an insurable 
interest in the life of the retired as shall have been designated at time 
of retirement. 

Canada : Multiply one-fiftieth of average annual salary for the last 10 
years of service by the number of years of service, not exceeding 35. 

Chicago: Employees may retire and receive approximately 60 per 
cent of their salaries, as follows: 

Age at entrance, 21 and 22; age at retirement, 57. 

Age at entrance, 23; age at retirement, 58. 

Age at entrance, 24 and 25; age at retirement, 59. 

Age at entrance, 26 and 27; age at retirement, 60. 

Age at entrance, 28; age at retirement, 61. 

Age at entrance, 29 and 30; age at retirement, 62. 

Age at entrance, 21; age at retirement, 63, 

Age at entrance, 82 and 33; age at retirement, 64. 

Age at entrance, 34 and 35; age at retirement, 65. 

The accumulations and deductions of employees entering the service 
at the age of 36, or over, are insufficient to give them the annuity of 


60 per cent. The annuities of these approximately amount to the 

following percentage of their salaries at age 65: 

Age: Per cent 
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The maximum annuity is $1,800. 


Connecticut: One-half average salary for the last five years of 
service; after 40 or more years of service salary received at time of 
retirement. 

Denmark: After 10 years of service one-half the average annual 
salary for the period; the gratuity increases with each additional year 
of service, until the end of the twenty-ninth year, when it is two- 
thirds of the average annual salary for the last five years of service. 

France: Employees engaged in the “active branch” of the service 
receive one-half of the average annual salary for the last six years 
of the service, plus one-fiftieth of the salary for each additional year 
of service beyond 25. Those in the “sedentary branch” receive one- 
sixtieth of the salary for each additional year of service beyond 30. 

Germany: After 65 years of age the rate is one-sixtieth of annual 
salary for each year of service up to and including the thirtieth year, 
and in addition one one-hundred-and-twenticth of annual salary for 
each year thereafter, Maximum annnity three-fourths of annual salary. 

Provision is made for widows and minor children, but the employees 
contribute 3 per cent of thelr annual salary to maintain this fand. 

Great Britain: One-eightieth of annual salary, to which is added a 
lump sum equal to one-thirtieth of annual salary for each year of 
service, limited to one and one-half years’ salary. Employees remain- 
ing after 65 years of age lose one-twentieth of this lump sum for each 
year of such service. 

Italy: The annuity is based on the length of service and the last 
active salary. 
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Maine: Such amount as the governor and council may determine, 
not exceeding one-half the average wage or salary the employee was 
receiving for the last five years preylous to his retirement. 

Massachusetts: Upon retirement for superannuation a retirement 
allowance is paid, consisting of (a) an annuity purchased by the 
accumulated contributions of the employee, and (b) a pension paid by 
the State equal to the annuity, The minimum superannuation allow- 
ance is $300, and the maximum is $780 per year. 

Netherlands: Two-thirds of the annual salary, but can not exceed 
3,000 florins ($1,200). 

New Jersey: A retirement allowance, consisting of (a) an annuity 
purchased by the accumulated contributions of the employee, and (b) 
a pension paid by the State equal to one one-hundred-and-fortieth of 
his average annual salary for the last five years of service, not x- 
ceeding $4,500. 

Several optional retirement allowances are allowed. 

New York City: An annuity Is purchased with the accumulated con- 
tributions of the employee which will approximate one-fourth of his 
average annual salary for the last 10 years of service multiplied 
by the total number of years of service. The city pays a pension equal 
to the annuity, so that the total allowance approximates half pay. 
There are several optional forms of allowance permitted. 

New York State: An annuity is purchased with the accumulated 
contributions of the employee which will approximate one one-bun- 
dred-and-fortieth of his average annual salary for the last five years 
of service multiplied by the number of years of service, and in addi- 
tion a pension paid by the State to the annuity. 

Employees upon retirement may elect to recelve the actuarial equiva- 
lent of their pensions and annuities in any one of the following forms: 

Without optional modification, Total amount payable in monthly 
installments throughout life, all payments ending at death. 

Option 1, Reduced payments during life, with a provision that in 
case of death before such payments have equalled the present value 
of pension and annuity at date of retirement the balance shall be paid 
to the heirs or assignee. 

Option 2. Reduced payments during life, with a proyision upon death 
payments be continued throughout life of a person designated at re- 
tirement. 

Option 3. Reduced payments during life, with a provision that upon 
death one-half of employee's allowance be continued throughout the 
life of a person designated at retirement. 

Option 4. Such other form of actuarial equivalent as may be certified 
by the actuary and approved by the comptroller. 

Norway: From one-quarter to one-half of former salary. 

Pennsylvania: The employee receives an annuity purchased by his 
accumulated contributions, which it is expected will amount to one 
one-hundred-and-sixtieth of his ayerage annual salary for the last 
five years of service, if he has elected to pay the lower rate of con- 
tribution. If he has elected to pay the higher rate, his annuity is 
expected to be one one-hundredth of his average annual salary for the 
last five years of service, The State contributes a like amount, 80 
that the total annuity will be one-eightieth or one-fiftieth of the 
average annual salary for the last five years of service, provided that 
in no event shall the annuity paid by the State exceed 50 per cent 
of such annual salary. 

Philadelphia, city and county: Fifty per cent of the annual salary 
or wages for the last five years of service, not exceeding $100 per 
month. 

Portugal: Fifty per cent of annual salary, the rate gradually in- 
creasing up to and including the thirtieth year, when it reaches full 
pay. 

DISABILITY RETIREMENT 

Argentina: Computed on the average earnings for the last 10 years 
of service, on the same scale as ordinary retirement pension, less a re- 
duction of 5 per cent for each year of service less than 30. Em- 
ployees recelve the pension if the disability is incurred in the course 
of their service, even if they have not served for 10 years. 

Boston and Suffolk County: For ordinary disability an employee 
less than 60 years of age who has completed five years of service 
receives an annuity based on the value of his aceumulated deductions, 
and in addition a pension equal to nine-tenths of the pension which the 
city would have granted had he remained in the service until the age 
of 60. In case of disability the result of accident in the line of duty, 
regardless of age or length of service, the employee receives a similar 
annuity, and in addition a pension equal to three-fourths of annual 
compensation for the preceding year. 

Canada: After 10 years of service the employee is entitled to retire 
on account of disability on an annuity determined by multiplying 
one-fiftieth of the average annual salary for the last 10 years of 
service by the number of years of service, An employee may be re- 
tired for disability with a gratuity of one month's pay for each year 
of service, 

Connecticut: No provision for disability retirement. 

France: Employees in the “active branch“ who are 54 years of age, 
and have served for 15 years, and those in the “sedentary branch” 


who are over 50 years of age, and have served 20 years, may be re- 
tired if infirmities result in service. Provision is made for civil em- 
ployees who have been forced to retire by reason of disability incurred 
in their employment, or while saving the life of a fellow employee, 
whatever their age or length of service. 

Germany: When permanently incapacitated for work after 10 years 
of service an annuity is paid of one-third of average salary for last 
10 years of service, increased by one-sixtieth of salary for every year 
of service up to and including 30 years, and by one one-hundred-and- 
twentieth of salary for every year thereafter, 

Great Britain: Retirement for disability, due to injury or disease 
in line of duty, is subject to special rules. Retirement for disability 
not in the line of duty, after 10 years of service, the annuity is the 
same as for age. With less than 10 years of service the gratuity, 
equals one month’s pay for each year of service, 

Italy: Employees who have served more than 10 years and less 
than 25 years and have been disabled in the course of their employ- 
ment, may be retired and receive a gratuity. 

Maine: No provision for disability retirement. 

Massachusetts: A distinction is made between ordinary disability 
and disability incurred as a result of injuries sustained through no 
fault of the employee while in the actual performance of his duty. 
The employee must have had at least 15 years of service to be eligible 
for disability retirement allowances, the minimum for which is 8300 
per year and the maximum not more than one-half the average annual 
salary for the last 10 years of service. When the disability is the 
result of injuries sustained while in the performance of duty, a re- 
tirement allowance equal to one-half of the last annual salary is paid 
without the requirement of 15 years of service, In case of death as 
the result of injuries received while in the discharge of duty, a pension 
equal to the disability retirement allowance which the employees would 
have received will be paid to the widow, or if not widow, then to the 
child or children under 16 years of age. 

Netherlands; Disability retirement after 10 years of service. 

New Jersey: For ordinary disability, after 10 years of service, the 
employee receives a retirement allowance consisting of (a) an annuity -> 
purchased by his accumulated contributions, and (b) in addition, a 
pension paid by the State equal to 20 per cent of bis average salary 
for the last 5 years of service. Retirement for disability resulting 
from the performance of duty, the employee receives an allowance 
consisting of (a) annuity purchased by his accumulated contributions, 
and (b) in addition, a pension paid by the State equal to two-thirds 
of his final salary. No service requirement is made. 

New York City: For ordinary disability retirement the employee 
receives an annuity purchased with his accumulated contributions, 
and in addition, a pension provided by the city of not less. than 
one-quarter of his average annual salary. If disabled in the perform- 
ance of duty, the employee receives a pension provided by the city 
of three-quarters of the average annual salary for the last 10 years 
of service, plus an additional annual payment equal in value to his 
accumulated contributions plus interest. In either case the allowance 
is paid during life, or until the employee is able to return to service. 

New York State: After 15 years of service a disabled employee is 
entitled to a retirement allowance equal to 90 per cent of one- 
seventieth of his average annual salary for the last five years of 
service multiplied by the tatal number of years of service, except 
that the minimum allowance shall be 25 per cent of the said average 
annual salary. 

Norway: Employees are entitled to a pension when compelled to 
leave the service on account of sickness or old age. 

Pennsylvania: One-ninetieth of the average annual salary for the 
last five years of service multiplied by the total number of years 
of service, provided, that in no case shall the disability allowance be 
less than 30 per cent of said average salary. 

Philadelphia, city and county: An employee permanently and totally 
disabled, after 20 years of service, is entitled to the full annuity that 
he would receive after remaining in the service until 60 years of age. 

Portugal: Employees with less than 10 years of service and who 
retire by reason of disability, not due to the service, may receive a 
gratuity but not a pension. 


DEATH IN THE SERVICE 


Boston and Suffolk County: Total contributions with compound 
interest at 4 per cent is paid to the legal representatives of the 
employee. 

Canada: If the employee had more than 10 years of service the 
widow receives one-half the allowance of the employee, with an addi- 
tional allowance for each child under 18 years of age, but the tetal 
annuity for children is limited to 25 per cent of the employee's 
annuity. If the widow is dead, each child receives 20 per cent of 
the employee's allowance until the age of 18, but total annuity for 
children can not exceed 50 per cent of the allowance for the em- 
ployee. If the employee dies before rendering 10 years of service, his 
widow and minor children are entitled to the gratuity to which the 
employee would have been entitled if he had become disabled before 
serving 10 years, 
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Chicago: An annuity is paid the widow and children under 18 years 
of age, actuarially determined from age at entrance into service of the 
employee and his length of service and contributions to the retire 
ment fund. 

Connecticut: No provision is made for death in the service. 

Denmark: The widow receives 1914 per cent of the employee's allow- 
ance, but the law provides for compulsory annuity insurance in favor of 
the wife. 

France: Provision is made for the widow and minor children of the 
employee. 

Germany: Employees contribute 3 per cent of their salary to main- 
tain a fund for widows and minor children, 

Great Britain: If the employee dies after five years of service, his 
legal representatives receive a gratuity equal to the annual salary and 
emoluments of the office held by the employee unless he is over 65 
years of age, in which cage the sum is decreased by one one-hundred- 
and-twentieth for each year of service after 65. 

Italy: The law provides for widows and minor children, 

Massachusetts: The accumulated contributions made by the em- 
ployees nre returned to his estate. 

Netherlands: The widow's pension equals one-fourth of the em- 
ployee's annual salary, with an additional one-twentieth for each child 
under 18. If the widow is dead, each child draws one-twelfth of the 
employee's salary, but in neither case can the total for all children 
exceed one-fourth of the salary of the employee. 

New Jersey: The accumulated contributions of the employee are re- 
turned to his estate. If the death is the result of performance of 
duty, his accumulated contributions are refunded to his estate, and in 
addition a pension equal to one-half his final salary is paid to his 
widow until she dies or remarries, and then to his child or children 
until the youngest child is 18 years old; if there be no widow or child 
under 18 surviving, there is paid to his estate a sum equal to his final 
salary. 

New York City: For ordinary death in service, regardless of its 
length, the estate of the employee, or the beneficiary whom he may 
-have selected, receives a sum equal to the amount earnable by the 
employee in the six months preceding death, together with a refund of 
the entire accumulated contributions, with compound interest at 4 per 
cent. For death in the performance of duty, regardless of length of 
service, the employee's widow is entitled to a pension equal to one-half 
the average annual salary of the employee for the 10 years preceding 
death; or if there be no widow, then children under 18 years of age or 
dependent parents receive such pension. In addition, the entire accu- 
mulated contributions, with 4 per cent compounded interest, are paid to 
the estate of the employee or the beneficiary whom he may have 
selected. ; } 

New York State: The accumulated contributions are returned to the 
estate of the deceased employee or to any person designated by him. | 
If the death is the result of an accident sustained in service and in the 
performance of duty, a retirement allowance equal to one-half the em- 
ployee's average annual salary for the last five years of service is pay- 
able to bis widow during widowhood or his or her children under 18 
years of age. 

Pennsylvania: The contributions, with 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded annually, are returned to the estate of the deceased employee. 

Philadelphia, city and county: The total amount of contributions, 
without interest, are paid to the estate of the employee. 


DEATH OF THE ANNUITANT 


Argentina: When an employee entitled to a pension dies his de- 
pendents, including the widow, or widower, if suffering from disability, 
and the children, or, in default of, then the parents or unmarried | 
sisters of the principal, are entitled to one-half the pension to which 
the principal would have been entitled, 

Boston end Suffolk County: See Annuities. 

Canada: See Death in the Service, 

Chicago: An annuity is paid the widow and children under 18 years 
of ave, actuarially determined from age at entrance into service of the 
employee, his length of service and contribution to the retirement fund. 

Connecticut: The annuity ceases. 

Great Britain: If the annuitant has not reeeived a sum equal to one 
year’s pay, his legal representative is entitled to the difference, 

New York City: Until the first payment on account of any benefit | 
is made the beneficiary, or If such beneficiary is an incompetent, then 
the husband or wife of such beneficiary, or if there be no husband or 
wife a committee of the estate may elect to receive such benefit, is a 
retirement allowance payable throughout life, or to receive a lesser 
allowance throughout life with the provision that: (1) if he dies before 
receiving in payments the present value of his allowance the balance 
shall be paid to his legal representatives, or to such person as he 
shall bave designated; (2) upon his death the allowance shall be con- 
tinued through the lite of such person as he may have designated; (3) 
upon his death one-half of the allowance shall be continued throughout | 
the life of such person as he may have designated; (4) upon his death | 
some other benefits shall be paid to such other persons as the bene- | 


ficiary may have designated, the amount of such benefits to be such as 
shall be certified by the actuary and approved by the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment, 

New York State: Employees on retirement may elect to receive the 
actuarial equivalent of their pension and annuities in any one of the 
following forms: 

Without optional modification. Total amount payable in monthly 
installments through life, all payments ending at death, 

Option 1. Reduced payments during life with a provision that in case 
of death before such payments have equaled the present value of pen- 
sion and annuity at date of retirement the balance shall be paid to 
the heirs or assignee. 

Option 2. Reduced payments daring life with a provision that upon 
death payments be continued throughout life of a person designated 
at retirement. 

Option 8. Reduced payments during life with a provision that upon 
death one-half of employee's allowance be continued through life of a 
person designated at retirement. 

Option 4. Such other forms of actuarial equivalent as may be cer- 
tified by the actuary and approved by the comptroller. 

Philadelphia, city and county: The annuity for the month in which 
the death occurs is paid to the estate of the annuitant. No further 
payments or refunds are made, 

SEPARATION FROM THE SERVICE 


Argentina: Employces discharged through no fault of their own re- 
ceive the amount they have paid in, without interest. Employees dis- 
charged for certain causes forfeit all rights to the amount paid in, but 
if they have familles dependent upon them, the benefits are given to 
the families, 

Boston and Suffolk County: An employee who resigns or is dis- 
charged from the service receives the total amount of his contribu- 
tions, with 4 per cent interest compounded annually. 

Canada: If the office is abolished and the employee has served 
for 10 years he is entitled to an annuity determined by multiplying 
one-fiftieth of his average annual salary for the last 10 years of serv- 
jee by the number of years of service, not exceeding 35, or he may 
be allowed a gratuity equal to one month's pay for each year of 
service. If the employee voluntarily retires after 10 years of service 
he is entitled to the return of his contributions without interest. 

Chicago: All contributions made by employees who have served less 
than 10 years and who are not 60 years of age, and employees under 
55 years of age, regardless of length of service, who resigned or are 
discharged, are returned to them. 

Great Britain; An employee whose office is abolished, or who is 
compulsorily removed from the service in order to facilitate arrange- 
ments by which great economy and efficiency may be secured, may 
recelye a compensation allowance, calculated on the same basis as 
though “ retired on the ground of ill health,” but with the addition to 
his actual service of a number of years varying with the length of 
service, as follows: 

Less than 5 years of service; addition 1 year. 

Five years and under 10; addition 3 years. 

Ten years and under 15; addition 5 years. 

Fifteen years and under 20; addition 7 years. 

Twenty years; addition 10 years. 

Italy: After 25 years of service, if the employee is dropped by 
reason of the abolition of his office or the reorganization of bix 
branch for, the sake of greater efficiency, he may be retired and receive 
a gratuity. 

Massachusetts: An employee resigning has his contributions with 
interest accumulations returned to him, 

New Jersey: An employee who withdraws from the service receives 
his contributions with 4 per cent interest compounded annually, 

New York City; An employee Separated from the service may with- 
draw his accumulated contributions; or if the separation is not the 
result of fault or delinquency on bis part, after 20 years of service, 
he may receive in cash the present value of a pension, deferred to the 
age of 60 years, of one one-hundred-and-fortieth of his final com- 
pensation multiplied by the number of years of service, 

New York State: Upon withdrawal from the service an employee is 
entitled to his accumulated contributions together with 4 per cent 
compound interest, 

If after 20 years of service, an employee's position is abolished or 
be is otherwise out of service through no fault of his own, he may 
elect to be paid: (1) His total accumulated contributions with interest 
at 4 per cent; or (2) an allowance beginning immediately having a 
value equal to the then present value of a retirement allowance be- 
ginning at age 60. If an employee whose service has been discon- 


tinued has attained age 50, an additional allowance is granted equal 
to 50 per cent of the difference between his actual retirement allow. 
ancé and the retirement allowance that would be allowable to him were 
his age 60. 

Pennsylvania: An employee who is separated from the service from 
any cause is entitled to the return of his contributions with interest 
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at 4 per cent compounded annually. It his separation is not voluntary 
and he has had at least 10 years of service he may either withdraw 
his accumulated contributions, or he may receive a retirement allowance 
computed on his contributions and his years of service. 

Philadelphia, city and county: On separation from the service from 

7 cause the employee is entitled to the return of his contributions 
thout interest. If he has 20 years of service he may continue the 
monthly payments, at the rate last paid, until he reaches the age of 
60 years and then receive the annuity be would have been entitled 
to had he remained in the service. 
Cos? oF RETIREMENT 
i (By Joseph S. MeCoy) 

In estimating the cost to the Government of retiring those in- 
capacitated by age or by physical or mental disability little attention 
has been given to the saving to the Government incidental to this 
retirement. No longer do we see physical wrecks—yes. and even 
mental wrecks—assisted to their offices and desks by dependent rela- 
tives, widowed daughters or daughters-in-law or by stalwart young 

t negroes, No longer is provision necessary for invalid chairs to bring 
those unable to walk to their desks, there to doze the livelong day 
and bother their fellow employees. 

Prior to 1920 this was a common sight. These incapacitated em- 
ployees had given the best years of their life to faithful service. In 
their old age, with impaired health, energy, and mentality, they found. 
themselves with no resourees other than their meager salaries. Often 
not only themselves depended upon this salary but, through misfortune, 
families of orphan grandchildren, widowed daughters, ete. 

Very few Cabinet ofllcers or others in authority were so cold-blooded 
as to separate these veterans from the service, knowing the result 
and consequences. Most of these old employees had at one time, 
through long and efficient service, reached the top of the ladder, so 
far as their respective offices were concerned. With failing powers, 
often due to their work, they were demoted, their salary being cut 
from time to time, until it was reduced from 25 to 50 per cent. Had 
these unfortunates been marked for efficiency, 50 per cent of them 
would have received zero marks; another 40 per cent from one-tenth 
to one-fifth of a perfect mark; and of the remaining, none would have 
received a good mark. 

Under the provisions: of the retirement aet this practice has been 
eliminated. It must be confessed, however, that, because of the low 
retirement annuity as compared with the salaries, previously earned 
by many of the annuitants, together with high priees, many who have 
even reached the high retirement age benefited by their retirement. 
It is possible to make a close estimate of the gain to the Government 
through the present retirement act—an act which has not as yet cost 
the Government one penny: 

There have been: retired 12,785 employees, to whom was granted an 
average annuity of $551.64. That is, instead of receiving an average 
of from $1,000 to $1,400 per year in salary, they are receiving $551.64 
in annuity from the Government, who borrows the necessary cash from 
the fund in trust for those now contributing, That is, the Govern- 
ment saves in salary an average of over $600 a year on every employee 
retired. Before retirement these employees cost the Government over 
$15,000,000. per annum. After retirement the cost, as long as they 
live, Is less. than one-half of this amount, or about $7,000,000 of bor- 
rowed money: It is true that when this $15,000,000 was paid them 
the Government received in return some three or four million dollars’ 
worth of service in return. Again, the mortality among those retired is- 
very great—some 20 per cent of those heretofore retired having died. Let 
this matter be considered from as cold-blooded and money-grasping 
point of view as is possible; and under the provision of pension bills 
we have the following results: Suppose that the average annuity to 
be paid is $1,000. This would save the Government directly about $300 


a year. But, in addition of this $1,000 annuity, the employees normally | 


would themselves contribute some $600, thus saving some $900 to the 
Government, much more than the value of their services immediately 
prior. to retirement, So normally, instead of costing the Government, 
retirement will be saving it money. Those now on the retired list will 
be costing the Government from $200 to $200 less per year than before 
retirement. Of course, with retirement under the proposed legislation 
probably three or four times as many will be retired before being prac- 
tically worthless to the Government. This would make the average 
immediate cost to the Government of the retirement of those who haye 
contributed only for a limited time more than the saving in retire- 
ment. This is somewhat in the nature of the original capital invested 
in a profitable business, a capital that will later earn enormous profits, 
The annuities of those to be retired from now until the employees 
that have entered the service since the enactment of such legislation 
reach retirement age will cost the Government at the beginning prob- 
* ably about $300 to $400 per year, and this cost will gradually decrease 
until it will finally be eliminated. That is, for a comparatively short 


period the Government, because of retirement, will have to pay more- 


than before retirement, this steadily decreasing. until the net cost 
reaches zero. After that time all the contributions on the part of the 


Government will probably be less than the actual amount of cash saved 
to it by the retirement system. This is all based upon a: contribution: 
on the part of the employee of 3 per cent of his salary. 

That is, retirement will weed the service of all the inefficient and 
enable the employee to devote his undivided. efforts to the Government, 
without continually thinking of the future of himself and of his dear: 
ones, his future being guaranteed, and this at no additional cost to 
the, Government. Is this not an attractive; cold-blooded, business 
proposition? Throughout the country large employers of men and 
women are finding it cheaper to have liberal retirement systems than 
it would be without them. This action is being: followed by many 
States and municipalities, especially- as to) school-teachers, police, 
firemen, municipal employees, etc. This all tends to better Govern- 
ment and a more contented: and prosperous people: There is no charity 
in it. Not only does it cost nothing, but it actually saves money to 
the employer. The old and incapacitated give way to the young and 
energetic, with the result that taxes need. not be increased, as there 
is no increased cost to the Government, while the taxes necessary to 
support eleemosynary and penal institutions will be reduced. 

The United States is always proud of its record of being the first 
and most generous to help the hungry or the afflicted in all parts of 
the world—the Armenians, the Greeks, the Russians, the German 
children, the Japanese. All of which is commendable charity and fills 
the headlines. On the other hand, this suggested way of helping 
those, together with their dependents, who: have: become incapacitated ~ 
through long service for the United States is not charity and is prac- 
tically without cost. Therefore why deny it? 

From this we plainly see that the cost to the Government, as con- 
‘tained in the reports of the board of actuaries of the various: retine- 
ment systems, does not take into consideration the saving. to the 
Government through the operation of these systems. It is plainly 
evident that the annual cost to the Government of its: civil service 
without the present retirement law would be greater than is its: 
present cost together with the amounts now paid in annuities to 
retired ‘employees, and this statement of cost will hold good: under ther 
present law indefinitely; Whatever is paid in the way of retirement’ 
annuities is more than saved in the current payments on account of. 
the civil service. This must be taken into consideration in any cost 
esitmate of retirement. 

It is a question whether it would not be more charitable, if the 
civil service employees can not have a retirement law that will: 
properly take care of the superannuated and disabled, to say nothing 
of their unfortunate widow and orphan dependents, to adopt the 
ancient Spartan plan of dealing with such unwelcome citizens. 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE ACROSS THE POTOMAC BIVER 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote by which Senate bill 3173 was passed on last Tuesday 
be reconsidered and the bill put upon the calendar again for 
consideration: 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. BRUCE. What is the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. The memorial bridge bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Idaho, inasmuch as the bill has gone 
to the House, that the request will have to be accompanied with 
a request that the House return the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Idaho to 
repeat his request? 

Mr. BORAH. I have asked unanimous consent that the 
vote by which Senate bill 3173 was passed be reconsidered and 
the bill be returned from the House and placed upon the cal- 
endar for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first proceeding nat- 
urally is to get the bill back’ from the House, and the Chair 
will state that as the request of the Senator from Idaho in 
the first instance. 

Mr: ROBINSON. May I suggest to the Senator from Idaho 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who I know’ 
is interested in the bill, is absent, and that he permit his re- 
quest to go over until the Senator from Virginia can be 
present? 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. In view of the suggestion of the 
Senator from Arkansas I will change the request to a motion. 
I will enter a motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill 
was passed and to recall the bill from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator withdraws 
his request for unanimous consent and enters a motion. 

Mr. FERNALD. This is such an unusual procedure that I 
will have to object to any unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Idaho does not ask 
that his motion be disposed of now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
moves that the House be requested to return to the Senate the 
bill S. 3173 
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Mr. ROBINSON. As I understand it, the Senator from 
Idaho is willing that the motion shall go over for the present 
until Senators who are especially interested in the measure 
may be present. 

Mr. BORAH. I am simply now entering the motion, and 
when Senators interested are present I shall ask for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. FERNALD. It seems to me there ought to be some 
reason stated for such an unusual procedure as, after a bill 
has passed the Senate and gone to the House, to have it re- 
turned for further consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, the Senator from Idaho has 
n right to make the motion. 

Mr. FERNALD. Of course he has that right. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My interest in the matter in preventing 
any disposition at this time is in order to make certain that 
Senators whom I know to be interested in his motion and in 
the bill itself shall have an opportunity to be present and con- 
test the proceeding, and the Senator from Idaho states that he 
desires that that shall be done. However, the Senator from 
Maine, I believe, is chairman of the committee that reported 
the bill, and if he sees fit to pursue another course, I shall, of 
course, yield to his views. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no way by which a proper objection 
can be made to my entering the motion. When the time comes 
to consider the motion all Senators will vote as they see fit; 
but I will say to the Senator from Maine that the reason for 
my entering the motion is that it is a bill obligating the Gov- 
ernment to $14,500,000, which passed the Senate without any 
debate or discussion or consideration apparently. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I suggest to the Senator from Idaho 
that there is nothing whatever unusual about that. The Sen- 
ate and, for that matter, the body at the other end of the 
Capitol, have repeatedly passed without debate measures, and 
very important measures, carrying large appropriations. There 
have been instances where appropriation bills carrying numer- 
ous items and involving the authorization and expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars have passed with practically 
no debate whatever. 

Mr. BORAH. But that did not preclude anyone from enter- 
ing a motion, if he so wished, to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, which I am now doing. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator will bear in mind that I 
have not objected to his making or entering the motion. 
Mx. BORAH. That is precisely the situation. I was mak- 
ing the statement for the benefit of the Senator from Maine, 
who asked for reasons, The reason briefly is that the bill 
carries a very large appropriation for a memorial bridge, and 
no consideration was given to it, no information, so far as I 
have been able to find, was given in regard to it; and I simply 
want an opportunity to discuss it, that is all. I think I will 
nave an opportunity. Here is a good place to practice the 
economy we so persistently protess. 

Mr. FERNALD. I haye no objection to the Senator hav- 
ing such an opportunity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The parliamentary situa- 
tion, as understood by the Chair, is that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bogan} enters a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill to which he refers was passed. and he accom- 
panies that motion with a request that the House of Repre- 
sentatives return the bill to the Senate. That is all that can 
be done at the present time. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. FERNALD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I presume that the Senator 
from Idaho, if he wishes to make the motion, can do it to-day; 
and he is required to do it within n certain time in order to 
take care of his rights, but I had hoped that no final action 
would be taken in the absence of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr, ROBINSON. 
sissippi yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. In a moment. I merely wish to say that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has had his heart 
on this matter for a long time, and he is not here at this par- 
ticular moment. I am sure that he would not desire final 
action to be taken until his return. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has 
not requested action at this time. He has merely entered the 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 


motion to reconsider in order to preserve his right to have the 
Senate consider the motion, and he is not even requesting action 
on the motion at this time. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion can not be con- 
sidered at this time, but it has been entered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
seems to object to the Senator from Idaho entering the motion. 

Mr, FERNALD. I do not object to his doing so. I merely 
wish to say to the Senator from Idaho that this matter was 
very carefully considered and a report was made upon it by 
the committee last May—almost a year ago. It is true that 
no long-winded speech was made on the subject, but the meas- 
ure was duly considered by the committee and, I repeat, a 
report upon it was made by them nearly a year ago. 

Mr. BORAH. I am familiar with the report which was 
made nearly a year ago, but the information which it gives 
is not, at least, the kind of information which I should like 
to have. 

PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF POWER COMPANIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate Resolution No. 286, 
heretofore submitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norgts] will lie over without prejudice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to submit a request for 
unanimous consent in connection with the resolution to which 
the Chair has just referred, but I thought I would wait to do 
so until the Chair had laid before the Senate the unfinished 
business. I was laboring under the impression that the rou- 
tine morning businéss had not yet been concluded. However, 
before the resolution goes over without prejudice—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not intend 
to preclude the opportunity of the Senator from Nebraska to 
ask unanimous consent that the resolution may be considered 
at any time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE IOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution, and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

II. R. 162. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma, to establish a term of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Judicial District of Okla- 
homa at Pauls Valley, Okla.; 

H. R. 644, An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Poteau, Okla. ; 

H. R. 704. An act to authorize the Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R.; 

II. R. 914. An act granting six months’ gratuity pay to Stans- 
field A. and Elizabeth G. Fuller: 

8 H. R. 1078. An act for the relief of Fred E. Jones Dredging 

0.3 

H. R. 1082. 
(Inc.); 

H. R. 1333. 

II. R. 1682. 

II. R. 2005. 


An act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. 


An act for the relief of Joseph P. Ryan; 
An act for the relief of the Stone Towing Line; 
An act for the relief of William J. McGee: 

H. R. 2335. An act for the relief of J. Jessop and sons; 

H. R. 2373. An act for the relief of the Standard Oil Co., at 
Savannah, Ga.; 

H. R. 2869. An act for the establishment of a United States 
industrial reformatory ; 

H. R. 2989. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Guess; 

H. R. 3046. An act for the relief of J. W. Cook: 

H. R. 3388. An act to place the name of Paul Crum on the 
muster rolls of Company E, First Regiment Nebraska Infantry, 
United States Volunteers: 

H. R. 3504. An act for the relief of Cornelia M. A. Tower; 

H. R. 3505. An act for the relief of Fred W. Stickney and 
H. A. Reynolds; 

H. R. 3511. An act to extend relief to the claimants in town- 
ship 16 north, ranges 32 and 33 east, Montana meridian, Mon- 
tana ; 

H. R. 3748. An act for the relief of Lebanon National Bank; 

H. R. 4275. An act authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians 
residing in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

H. R. 4818. An act for the relief of Edward S. Scheibe; 

H. R. 4432. An act for the relief of Orville Paul: 

II. R. 4760. An act for the relief of the estate of C. M. Cole, 
of Butler County, Ky.; 

H. R. 4818. An act to protect the title of purchasers of Indian 
lands sold under the provisions of the act of Congress of 
March 8, 1909 (35 Stat. L. p. 751), and the regulations prusu- 
ant thereto as applied to Indians of the Quapaw Agency; 
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H. R. 5425. An act to provide for the disposition of moneys 
paid to or received by any official as a bribe which may be 
as evidence in any case growing out of any such transaction; 

H. R. 5661. An act granting permission to Col. Harry F. 
. Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept 
the gift of a Sevres statuette entitled Le Courage Militaire, 
tendered by the President of the French Republic; 

H. R. 6241. An act for the relief of Lieut. E. J. McAllister; 

H. R. 6383. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, 
Mà., and the National Surety Co.; 

H. R. 6384. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md. ; 

H. R.6506. An act for the relief of John Baumen; 

H. R. 6541. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposal of the unallotted lands on the Omaha 
Indian Reservation in the State of Nebraska”; 

H. R. 6817. An act to provide for the construction of a vessel 
for the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 7077. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, ap- 
proved June 30, 1913,” approved May 26, 1920; 

H. R. 7194. An act for the relief of Bertram Gardner, former 


collector of internal revenue for the first district of New York; |. 


II. R. 7296. An act for the relief of John W. Dilks ; 

II. R. 7420. An act for the relief of Albert E. Laxton; 

H. R. 7453. An act to amend an act approved March 3, 1909, 
entitled “An act for the removal of the restrictions on aliena- 
tion of lands of allottees of the Quapaw Agency, Okla., and 
the sale of all tribal lands, school, agency, or other buildings 
on any of the reservations within the jurisdiction of such 
agency, and for other purposes“; 5 

II. R. 7522. An act to authorize and direct issuance of pat- 
ents to purchasers of lots in the town site of Bowdoin, Mont. ; 

H. R.8100. An act for the relief of the estate of Charles L. 
Freer, deceased ; 

H. R. 8343. An act for the relief of Jim Hennessee ; 

H. R. 8545, An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, owner- 
ship, and right of possession of the Yankton Band of Santee 
Sioux Indians to the Red Pipestone quarries, Minnesota ; 

H. R.9518. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama through its highway department to construct 
and mnintain a bridge across the Coosa River at or near Lees- 
burg, Alu.; and 

II. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution providing for the procurement 
of a design for the use of grounds in the vicinity of the Mall 
by the United States Botanic Garden. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business having 
been closed, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration. of the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War, for national defense in time of war and 
for the production of fertilizers and other useful products in 
time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be 
incorporated by him, nitrate plant No, 1, at Sheffield, Ala. ; 
nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, 
near Russellville, Ala.; steam power plant to be located and 
constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17 on the Black 
Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and transmission line 
to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to 
Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam 
No. 2 and Dam No. 8 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th 
Cong., ist sess.), including power stations when constructed 
as proyided herein, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HowELL] to the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate Resolution No. 286, which 
I submitted on December 29, 1924, and which went over under 
the rule, providing for an investigation of the so-called Power 
Trust by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of Senate Resolution 286 heretofore submitted by him: Is 
there objection? 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Jersey will state the inquiry. 

Mr. EDGE. Do I understand it to be the ruling of the 
Chair that under the unanimous-consent agreement governing 
the consideration of the Muscle Shoals measure, which is still 
before the Senate, unanimous consent is required to consider 
any other matter at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has so ruled re- 
peatedly, except as to routine morning business in case there 
has been an adjournment of the Senate. 

Mr. EDGE. Then I understand the Chair does not consider 
the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska routine morning 
business? é 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 


had intended to withdraw the objection which I had previ- 


ously made to the consideration of the resolution, but I have 
been giving some study to it since and I am informed that the 
information which the resolution- would require to be trans- 
mitted to the Senate is not at all available at the present time 
in any of the departments of the Government, and that to 
carry out the intent of the resolution, apparently, will neces- 
sitate: an exhaustive investigation on the part of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the calling of witnesses, and the examina- 
tion of papers and documents from various sections of the 
country. It seems to me that what might be justly termed a 
fishing expedition. of this character—and I wish to be entirely 
fair about it—is hardly justified, at least, as I understand the 
general conditions. 

There may be some kind of a power trust; if se, I am sure 
I know nothing about it, but I do think that we should con- 
sider the situation by which we are confronted at this time. 
All exhaustive investigations, particularly those of practically 
nation-wide scope, more or less influence investment. They 
tend to unsettle conditions even in the case of entirely legi- 
timate investments and to make nervous and uneasy the in- 
vestors. In my judgment, in these days we want to encourage 
investment; surely we have not reached the stage where we 
want to discourage legitimate investment; and a great nation- 
wide inquiry, taking in the banks of the country and the 


stockholders in all public-utility activities, it seems to me, is 


entirely too broad in scope, and in the light of the informa- 
tion that has come to me is not at this time justified. So I 
object to the consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I had not intended to discuss 
the resolution if objection had not been made, but to permit 
the resolution te pass so that the Federal Trade Commission 
might go ahead and make the investigation outlined in the 
resolution. However, since objection is made to-day by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper], as objection was made 
the other day by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drax], 
I will avail myself of the opportunity of addressing myself 
technically to the question now pending before the Senate, 
‘which is the motion of my colleague [Mr. Howrrr] to amend 
the so-called Underwood substitute; by offering a few obserya- 
tions particularly pertaining to the resolution which I have 
submitted and for the consideration of which I asked unani- 
mous consent. The resolution, Mr. President, bears directly 
upon the major question pending before the Senate, which is 
the disposition of the Government's property at Muscle Shoals, 

The charge has been made from various sources, indeed 
it has been made by me on the floor of the Senate, that there 
exists in the country to-day a gigantic trust which controls 
from one end of the country to the other the generation and 
distribution of electricity by water power and by other means 
and the manufacture and sale of electrical appliances, ranning 
all the way from a little electric bulb in the house lamp to 
the gigantic generator that will handle without trembling from 
30,000 to 60,000 horsepower. That charge bears directly upon 
the question as to whether we shall turn oyer the great prop- 
erty at Muscle Shoals to private interests. As I have said 
from time to time during this debate on the fioor of the Senate, 
I have been investigating as best I could the question of a 
power monopoly, but it seemed to me when I began to go iito 
it that the task was so gigantic that it should be undertaken 
by some body better equipped than I to do the work, by some 
tribunal, committee, or bureau that would so conduct the 
investigation and develop afl the surrounding facts and cir- 
cumstances as to command the confidence not only of the Sen- 
‘ate ‘but of the people ‘of the United States. This resolution 
of mine has been presented to the Senate with a view of car- 
vying out that idea. 
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I can not myself understand, Mr. President, why this resolu- 
tion should be considered any different from other resolutions 
of a similar nature that have frequently passed the Senate 
that throw light upon questions pending for solution in the 
legislative world and also questions that may be pending now 
or later, perhaps, in the courts, as to whether such a gigantie 
institution is in violation even of existing law, the antitrust 
law. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence], in giving the rea- 
sons for his objection, says that this is of so wide a scope that it 
ought not to be undertaken; that it is nation-wide; and, again, 
that it might interfere with investments and interfere, perhaps, 
with the sale of stock and bonds either of the gigantic head of 
this great trust or of some one or more of its hundreds of sub- 
sidiaries that have fastened their fangs upon the people of the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. It is a gigantic thing. It is nation- 
wide in its scope. That is one reason why I want the truth to 
be known, not only by the Senate but by the American people. 
It is something that stands directly in the way of the legisla- 
tion that is now pending in the Senate, and that is one reason 
why, instead of trying to make the investigation in my weak 
way, or with what assistance I could get, E wanted the greatest 
investigating body of this Nation to undertake it, and that is 
why I have introduced this resolution. That is why I have 
asked the Federal Trade Commission to go into it. 

I do not deny that the scope of the investigation is wide. 
I do not deny that it is nation-wide. This trust comes nearer 
reaching, perhaps, into every home and into every fireside than 
any other trust in the land. I do not deny, either, that the 
investigation will take some time, although I do not belleve it 
will take very much, and I think the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is equipped to make the investigation in a remarkably 
short length of time. 

I have been dumfounded and amazed since this session of 
Congress opened and since the so-called Underwood substitute 
has been pending at the wonderful way in which these sub- 
sidiary corporations reach out into every section of the coun- 
try, sometimes controlled by stock ownership, sometimes by 
interlocking directorates. I haye been dumfounded and 
amazed, and the country will be dumfounded and amazed 
when it learns that practically everything in the electric 
world, from something that perhaps costs no more than 25 
cents to something that may cost millions of dollars, is con- 
trolled either directly or indirectly by some part of this 
gigantic trust. 

Are we afraid that if we let the truth be known some in- 
vestor in Wall Street may not like it? Are we afraid that it 
might interfere with the price of stocks or bonds of some of 
these subsidiary companies? I do not know that it would, Mr. 
President; but if I thought it would and would interfere with 
every one of them, that would be to me no reason why we 
should not let the American people, who have to bear the 
burden of the tyranny of trusts and monopolies, know what 
the facts are. 

If we have within our body politic a running sore or a 
tumor, we ought to cut it out, even though the patient has to 
go to the hospital for some time to recover his normal condi- 
tion. So, to my mind, the objections so far offered should 
have no weight whatever; and I want to say to the Senate that 
while, under the ruling of the Chair—and I am not going to 
appeal from it; Iam going to acquiesce in it—this is not routine 
morning business, and must wait for its ultimate solution until 
the Muscle Shoals question is determined, that is not going 
to relieve the Senate from a yote upon this resolution. We 
must, sooner or later, come to a vote. If there is anything 
wrong in the resolution, if it ought to be amended in any 
respect, then let the Senate in its wisdom amend it. If the 
Senate thinks that the investigation ought not to be made, if 
it is the judgment of a majority of this body that nothing 
should be done in the way of investigating these allegations, 
I acquiesce in that; but I submit that as a matter of fair- 
ness we must come to a vote. We must have a roll call and 
be counted, and a majority must rule; and when that time 
comes, if it should come to-day, I shall acquiesce in the result 
as cheerfully as it is possible for one who is disappointed to 
do so. 

Mr. President, the head of this trust is the General Electrie 
Co. One of its chief subsidiaries is the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. Since this legislation has been pending in the Senate, 
announcement was made to the country from Wall Street by 
the General Electric Co. that the ownership of that one of its 
many subsidiaries, the Electric Bond & Share Co., should 
be changed. The Electric Bond & Share Co., itself a sub- 


sidiary, has, as a matter of fact, a large number of subsidiaries, | 


and many of these subsidiaries have in turn a large number 
of subsidiaries. So it starts at the head and runs down through 
various degrees., 

All the stock of the Electric Bond & Share Co. is owned by 
the General Electric Co. The stock is owned by the corpora- 
tion. It is part of the property of the corporation; and ` 
this announcement that has recently taken place is to the 
effect that this stock, owned by the corporation, shall be 
divided among the stockholders of the corporation. So, if 
anybody thinks that is a dissolution, he has another guess com- 
ing. If anybody thinks that that will remedy the situation, he 
has another guess coming. It is the same as though the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran] who sits here at my side, and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones}, and myself, were the 
stockholders of a corporation which we might designate as 
Corporation A. We own as a corporation, and hold in the 
hands of the treasurer of our corporation, all the stock of Cor- 
poration B. Now, we get together, and we say: We will take 
the stock of Corporation B, and instead of owning it as a 
corporation we will divide it into three parts, or perhaps not 
into three parts; we will divide it into parts in proportion to 
the stock of the parent corporaton that we own.” That is 
what has happened. 

I am not complaining of the General Electric Co. for doing 
this. It is their method of doing business. It does not change 
the facts; it does not change the ownership; and, as far as I 
know, they are not pretending that it does. But that is what 
has happened as far as any dissolution is concerned. There 
has been no dissolution. When they get through, the owner- 
ship will lie just where it lay before, as a matter of fact. 

In the Washington Evening Star of December 31 there is an 
article on page 26, written by Mr. Stuart P, West—I think a 
man of acknowledged ability, particularly in the line of the 


‘articles he writes—in which he is describing this change of 


ownership, and from which I read: 


General Electric had closed Tuesday night at 297. Right at the 
start to-day it sold at 310. Then, in the later trading, it went con- 
siderably higher still. The reason for the remarkable turnabout was 
that Wall Street had not realized what the distribution of General 
Electric interests in its public utilities would mean for holders of 
the parent company stock. On the old basis of 250,000 shares of 
Electric Bond & Share common, all owned by General Electric, the 
earnings figured out 840. On the new basis of 1,850,000 shares the 
earnings nominally appeared to be only $5.25, which were pretty low 
for a stock that was pushed up violently far above par. 


You will understand that in deciding to distribute the stock 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co. among the shareholders of 
the General Electric Co. in proportion to the stock which those 
stockholders owned in the General Electric Co. it was necessary 
to increase the number of shares in order to divide it up 
easily. They had before, according to this writer, 250,000 
shares. They increased those shares to the number of 
1.850.000, and then gave to every stockholder of the General 
Electric Co. as many shares.in the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
as he owned in the General Electric Co. 

This writer goes on: 


But the secret lay in the immensely valuable equities of the various 
properties in which the Electric Bond & Share Co. owns more than a 
half interest. Among these are American Gas & Electric, the common 
stock of which sells around 127; Lehigh Power, selling around 115; 
National Power & Light, around 240; Carolina Power, around 330; 
and American Power & Light, around 66, All these companies have 
been paying dividends very small in comparison with what they were 
earning. 

Both National Power and Carolina Power are earning around $60 a 
share, and Lehigh Power between $20 and $30. The explanation for 
the spectacular jump in General Electric to-day was simply that the 
Street was waking up to the potential value of the new Electric Bond 
& Share Co. stock, which is to be given, share for share, to owners of 
General Electric. 


The Wall Street Journal had some comment on that in its 
issue of January 1. I will read parts of it. The heading is: 

Electric Bond features trading—Unlisted market has most active 
stock in years in new General Electric holding company. 


You must understand that this stock has not yet been 
physically issued. It will not be issued until the 15th of Janu- 
ary, and yet the shares of stock to be issued in the future 
were traded in, as this article shows, in eee numbers and 
at immense values. 

The Wall Street Journal said: 


The biggest over-the-counter business in any unlisted stock since 
the “war boom” days developed in the new holding company stock 
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Federal Trade Commission, and they made a report in due 
time. I know they had a very difficult question to solve, be- 
cause the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry were not 
able to solve it satisfactorily, and the Senate has never been 
able to satisfactorily solve it; even the Senators from the 
Cotton States have never been able to agree on any line that 
would bring about a solution. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina very ably advocates a certain plan, but his colleagues from 
other States, eyen his colleague from his own State, do not 
agree with him; and as to who is right and who is wrong I 
do not care to debate now. That matter may come before the 
Senate in due time; but that has not anything to do with the 
question now before the Senate, as I look at it. If it did take 
the Federal Trade Commission what is deemed by the Senator 
from South Carolina to be too long a time, it does not follow, 
although this question may cover more territory and involve 
a wider scope and more interested parties, that it will take 
them too long a time to make a report on it. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘The resolution to which the Senator from 
pda Aga ae referred was one passed by the Senate, was 

not? 

Mr. NORRIS. It was. 

Mr. WATSON., And sent to the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it was. 

Mr. WATSON. So the mere fact of the passage of a reso- 
lution by the Senate does not appear to bave speeded up the 
Federal Trade Commission in that particular instance? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. There would have been no 
investigation at all made, I take it, if the Senate had not 
passed the resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know that? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know it, but I have no reason to 
think they were giving it any attention whatever. It was a 
matter which came before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry originally, a question pertaining to some legislation 
upon which there was a very bitter controversy between cot- 
ton men. The resolution grew out of that. As far as I know, 
the Federal Trade Commission had never had it brought to 
their attention in any way before. May be they had; may be 
they had not. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. DIAL. I have great confidence in the good intentions 
of the Senator from Nebraska, but I merely want to suggest 
to him that no good conld result from this resolution at the 
present session of Congress. As far as the cotton resolution 
is concerned, I hope to bring it to a vote pretty soon in order 
that the Senate may settle it one way or the other. I do not 
think the southern Senators are as badly divided as my good 
friend from Nebraska would lead us to believe. Some are 
opposed to it, but I think a very large majority favor it. The 
Federal Trade Commission unanimously indorsed the position 
I took, and that should have a good deal of weight with other 
Senators. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator has great confidence in the 
judgment reached by the Federal Trade Commission, and I 
should think if they did such good work on that resolution 
and satisfied him so completely he would not be objecting to 
their investigation of this proposition. 

Mr. DIAL. The point I am making is that it took them en- 
tirely too long. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has had the resolution here for 
a long time, and he has not gotten any action of the Senate in 
the meantime in regard to it; the 4th of March is approaching, 
and the Senator's term will soon expire. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I intend to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska to help me bring the resolution up in a day 
or two and get a vote on it. I need his powerful influence 
and help. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to know that the Senator approves 
the final judgment of the commission, although he did not get 
the judgment as quickly as he thought he ought to have gotten 
it. I am sorry to hear him now siding in with those who want 
to prevent the Federal Trade Commission from making an 
inyestigation in which practically all the people of the country 
are interested. In the case which he cited only cotton men 
were interested. 

Now I shall continue to read from the Wall Street Journal, 
The article states: 

The biggest over-the-counter business in any unlisted stock since the 
“war boom" days developed in the new holding company stock into 
which General Electric Co. is to place its 100 per cent common-stock 
interest and 300 shares of preferred stock of Electric Bond & Share Co. 

For want of knowing the name of the new company, the stock is 
being traded in as “ Electric Bond & Share new common stock” on a 
“wlien, as, and if issued” basis. 


{nto which General Electric Co. is to place its 100 per cent common 
stock interest and 300 shares of preferred stock of Electric Bond & 
Share Co. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have been giving the Senator’s remarks 
close attention. Why is it that the Attorney General does not 
begin proceedings in this case, as his department did against 
the American Tobacco Co. and against the Steel Trust? If 
all these facts have been furnished, why does not the Attorney 
General get busy and take action against these trusts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I had hoped, Mr. President, if my resolution 
had passed and the Federal Trade Commission's investigation 
‘had shown that there was a violation of the antitrust law, 
that under the law they would turn the evidence over to the 
Attorney General, and he would take the necessary steps. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We did not have any investigation of those 
great concerns, but the Attorney General brought suit and had 
them dissolved. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I can not answer the Senator's ques- 
tion. It may be that the facts surrounding the General Elec- 
tric Co.'s holdings in all these subsidiary companies are 80 
nicely arranged, 80 carefully cared for, that there is not a 
violation of the law. Regardless of whether there is or not, 
I want the investigation, first, to assist Congress in properly 
legislating, and if it should be disclosed that there was a viola- 
tion, that the matter might be finally put before the Attorney 
General for his action. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand the Senator wants to get the 
information, whether there is a violation of law or not? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is one of the reasons for my Offering 
the resolution. 

Mr. WATSON. May I ask the Senator a question right in 
that connection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr, WATSON, Assuming that the statements made by the 
Senator are correct, for the sake of the question, I am asking, 
if those things be true, if there be in existence or in contem- 
plation a monopoly, or if there be unfair trade practices in the 
manner in which these yarious subsidiaries handle their busi- 
ness, has not the Federal Trade Commission, under the au- 
thority of the organic act creating it, the power now to in- 
vestigate? 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not answer the Senator's question 
with the assurance that I was technically correct, without my- 
self looking up the act giving them jurisdiction. It may be that 
they have such jurisdiction, 

Mr. WATSON. I think they have. It has not been long 
since I had occasion to examine into the authority of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and if these things be true, I am 
sure they have authority now to act, that is to say, to investi- 
gate, The Senator is familiar with their practice; he knows 
they investigate for the purpose of determining whether or not 
a complaint shall be filed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I know they do that, but it is perfectly 
proper for the Senate to ask them to make the investigation, 
as has been done in similar cases many times before. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to suggest to the Senator that 
some time ago I had referred to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion a resolution involving a matter less complicated than 
this, and it took the Federal Trade Commission over two years 
to file a report in that matter. That was a resolution involving 
dealing in cotton. If they took any such time as that on that 
resolution, they will not get a report in on this in time to be 
of assistance to the Senate in solving the question before it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am familiar with the ques- 
tion referred to by the Senator from South Carolina which was 
submitted to the Federal Trade Commission, I think it was 
submitted to them under a resolution which I myself brought 
in to the Senate from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and it is not difficult to explain why it took them such 
a length of time to bring in a report on that matter, That 
involved the question of dealing in cotton, about which the 
Senators from the Cotton States are bitterly antagonistic in 
their views. They have tried to reach agreements on various 
questions regarding legislation with reference to cotton, and 
they are the ones who are the most widely divergent in their 
views. One branch of that question was submitted to the 
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While initial trading started after the close Tuesday with the price 
ranging from 95 to 100, a heavy turnover developed early Wednesday, 
with sales as high as 108. Later in the day, however, demand quieted 
and the price gradually fell off. On transactions totaling about 1,000 
shares the stock dropped from 97 to 90 and closed at 87 bid, 91 offered. 
One large New York house, which alone traded in more than 20,000 
shares, estimated the day's total trading at over 150,000 shares. 

All unlisted houses and member houses which have unlisted securitics 
departments were actively in the market. 


Further on the newspaper says: 5 
re were few in the street that did not hold the opinion 
ae the undoubted values in Electric Bond & Share, General Dlec- 
tric was certainly worth more than twice the subsidiary holdings which 
it is to distribute. On this basis it was regarded as highly likely that 
General Electric's price would be far above the 800 mark before it sells 
“ex,” based on present market for the new stock. 


ad that, Mr. President, to show what speculators and 
3 fn stocks in Wall Street think of the value of this great 
property, selling at a rate of over $300 on the bond and stock 
market of the country in Wall Street. Since objection is made 
to the passage of this resolution and sinee, under the peculiar 
parliamentary situation, unanimous consent is required to pass 
it, I feel that I am justified in offering a little more evidence 
than I offered the other day tending to show that such a trust 
exists and its interest in the pending legislation. I would much 
rather this showing were made by a report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in whose judgment, when they were through 
with the question, the Senate and the country would have more 
confidence than they would have in statements made by me on 

e Senate. 
18 Ar. President, the Federal Trade Commission is in 
better shape to get the real truth than I am. I have been 
trying to investigate this matter ever since out of the thin air 
came the so-called Underwood substitute to the committee 
bill, a bill that has never been investigated by any committee 
of the Senate. Hence this investigation is made necessary by 
this almost unheard-of procedure of those behind this Under- 
wood substitute. They are responsible for the delay. They 
are responsible for heaping this mountain of work upon my 
weak shonlders, and the Senate by refusing to pass this reso- 
lution seems determined that I shall be compelled to bear the 
alone. 

Cag vty 19 5 doing the best I could, with such assistance as 
has been volunteered by various persons, in trying to get at the 
truth. I realize that in that kind of an investigation errors 
may creep in, however careful I or my assistants may be. I 
realize that if I myself were considering the results of my own 
investigation and the results of an investigation carried on by 
the Federal Trade Commission, if there were a difference 
between them, I would agree at once that the conclusions 
reached by the Federal Trade Commission would be entitled 
to more weight than mine, because I am not equipped, and my 
assistants are not equipped, to make such an investigation. 
We may sometimes be led astray; we may get information 
which we may think is from a reliable source, and it may turn 
out to be false. We may make honest mistakes, and it is an 
awful task, particularly in the branch of this investigation 
involying interlocking directorates, to trace out the thousands 
and thousands of connections, involving corporations scat- 
tered all over the United States, of the various directors and 
holders of stock in one or more of the various subsidiary com- 
panies. So that what I offer I know does not have behind it 
a verification that is entitled to as much weight as would be 
attached to an investigation made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. That is the reason I wanted to shift the burden to 
those better equipped in the first place to make it, and to put 
it upon the commission, the result of whose work, when it 
shall have been finished, would command more respect. 

I am interrupted by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
after I haye made some statements about this thing being a 
trust, and he prefaces his question by saying, “Assuming that 
what the Senator says is true, assuming that he has stated the 
truth.“ I am not mentioning that in criticism, but that is 
what will come all along the line. It may be that somewhere, 
some place, more or less important mistakes will be found in 
what I have to present, but since I am prevented by action of 
the Senate from getting the information in the best form pos- 
sible I am going to give it to the Senate and to the country 
in as good a form as I ean. 

I shall now read some extracts from the testimony taken by 
the Judiciary Committee on a resolution which the Senator 
from Alabama presented covering a matter which he asked the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate. Before that committee 
appeared Mr, Clapp, a8 well as some other witnesses, and Mr, 


Clapp gave some testimony there, which is printed in the Rec- 
ond of the committee hearings, in regard to the General Electric 
and its various subsidiaries constituting a monopoly or trust, 
Some of which I desire to read. 

Mr, Clapp said, among a great many other things: 


The Electric Power Trust tn the United States consists of the 
General Electric Co. and its subsidiaries, Nearly 20 years ago the 
General Electrie Co, formed the Electric Bond & Share Co., to act 
as a holding company for small light and power companies throughont 
the country, The extent to which the Electric Bond * Share Co. 
controls the public-utitity business of the country is indicated in the 
circular which I hand you, issued on December 10, 1924, by Farson 
Son & Co., of 115 Broadway, New York, dealers in investment bonds. 
They are recommending the stock of the American & Foreign Power 
Co., a new holding company subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. This is what they say of the Electric Bond & Share Co.: 


Now let us get the situation. The quotation from the state- 

ent which I am about to read comes from some stock dealers 
who are going to deal in, and sell the stock, if they can, and 
perhaps buy it too, of a new corporation. The American & 
Foreign Power Co., the new corporation, is a subsidiary of the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. which is itself a subsidiary of 
the General Electric Co., so it comes back to the General 
Electric Co. in a control of a majority of its stock or its real 
ownership. This advertisement, I presume it might be called, 
or statement issued by the brokers, would be considered as 
favorable as it could be made because they are going to handle 


The development and operation— 


They are speaking of the American & Foreign Power Co. 
now— 


The development and operation will be under the supervision of 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., whose entire issue of common stock, 
$25,000,000, is owned by the General Electric Co. 


1180 cher themselves trace it right back to the General Elec- 
tric 


The board of directors of the American & Foreign Power Co. will 
include: Mr. C. E. Mitchell, president of the National City Bank, 
New York; Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the General 
Electric Co.; Mr, Clarence Dillon, of Dillon, Read & Co,; Mr. S. Z. 
Mitchell, president of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co. has for over 15 years successfully 
financed and supervised public-utility companies in the United States. 
Under their supervision at the present time are more than 100 com- 
panies with a total invested capital of approximately $650,000,000 
and serving a population estimated at 7,200,000. Every one of these 
companies has been successful. 


Mr. Clapp then said: 


The Electric Bond & Share Co. controls by stock ownership the 
following holding companies, each of which, except the last two, 
in turn hold individual public-utility companies, 


In other words, the Electric Bond & Share Co, controls by 
stock ownership a list of companies the names of which I am 
about to read, but each one of those companies, except two, 
in turn own a whole lot of other publiec-utility companies. 
Here is the list of the immediate subsidiaries of the Electrle 
Bond & Share Co.: 


The American Gas & Electric Co. and Subsidiaries, American Power 
& Light Co. and subsidiaries, American & Foreign Power Co. and 
subsidiaries, Carolina Power & Light Co. and subsidiaries, Lehigh 
Power Securities (Corp.), New Orleans Public Service Co. (Ine.), 


subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share Company, which is 
a subsidiary of the General Electric Co. I ask unanimous 
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consent to have printed in the Recorp this list of the sub- 


sidiaries of the American & Foreign Power Co. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection it is so ordered. 
The list referred to is as follows: 


General fleld directory 


Lapp in the chair). 


C-Coal G-Gas II. R- Railway T- Telephone 
E-Electrio H-Hot Water M-Merchandise §-Steam Heating W-Water 
Heating 
Group Field executive N. Y. sponsor 
American. & Foreign Power 
Co. (Inc.) 
CUBA 
Consents Electric Co., S. A. R. W. Cryder, Griffith 
y, Cuba. x admintdr. '| (Eng.). 
ok Cu de Electricidad, L. C. Bewsey, | Harrsen Griffith 
S. A., Santa Clara, Cuba. admintdr. (Eng.). 
Cia. Cubana de Hielo, S. A., L. C. Bewsey, Griffith 
ta Clara, Cuba. ad tdr. (Eng.). 
Cia, de Electricidad de Car- A. K. Jones, Griffith 
—_ S. A., Cardenas, admintdr. (Eng.). 
Cia. de Servicios Pub. Ma- P. E. Rainwater, Griffith 
8. A., ntdr. (Eng.). 
Cia. de Electricidad, Man- G. W. MacCrack- | Harrsen Griffith 
, Cuba. en, admintdr. (Eng.). 
Cia. de Servicios Publicos, | E. & I. E. A. Spencer, Griffith 
8. A., Bayamo, admintdr. (Eng.). 
Cia. El. de Alam, . 8. Dales, Harrsen Griffith 
Santiago, San de Cuba. : (Eng.) 
Cia. Electrica de E. A. Graham, Griffith 
8. A., Cienfuegos, Cuba. admintdr. (Eng.). 
ca anza- G. W. rack - Harrsen Griffith 
nillo, Cuba. | 4 (Eng.). 
te Interurban Elec. Co. J. 8. Dales, n Griffith 
(Inc.), Santiago de Cuba. ` (Eng.). 
GUATEMALA 
American Foreign Power & Ernesto Sehaeffer, | Harrsen Griffith 
1282 oy Guatemala City, G.M. (Eng.). 
lumbrado El. Ernesto Schaeffer, n Griffith 
oe Norte, rE City, 8 (Eng.). 
een Electrica Es- Ernesto Schaeffer, | Harrsen Griffith 
— Escuintla, Guste. 1. (Eng.). 
PANAMA 
Cia. Panamena de Fuerza y C.F. MacMurray, | Darbee Griffith 
Luz: 2 & G. (Eng.). 
Colon, H. de .. E. & I.. W E Grimes, k, ai 
F. Al Griffith 
Se 
Actg. 
Š ade 
Panama Electric Co O, F. MacMurray, | Darbee Griffith 
V. P. & G (Eng). 
Pawar NM Paanan aaa E. P. Haw, Supt.. 


American Power & Light Co. 
Citizens Gas & Electric Co., 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. V. P. & G. NI. 

A g English, 

E Pass Water Co., Eagle | W_........| C. E. Calder; T 
ass, J 8. Wyche, V 

P. & Mgr. 

El Paso Gas Co., EI Paso, | G K. L. ons, 
Tex. | V. P. & G. M. 

Fort Worth Power & Light | EK. . J. Duncan, 
Pres. & G. M. 


Co., Fort Worth, Tex. | 
Galveston Gas Co., Galveston, 


Tex 
Interhational Electric Co., 
Eagle Pass, Tex. 


Kansas Gas & arlane Goy 


general office, Wichita, Kan 

Arkansas City, Kans 

El Dorado, Kans 

Hutchinson, Kans_..-..-- 

Independence, Kans at 

Newton, Kans__.........- 5 SA J. Wee 
Pittsburg, K ans E. & G. T. F. Cole, D. 
Wichita, K ans E. & G. H. oo G. 


Grenier-MeGee 
Hershey (Eng.). 


General field directory—Continued 


Field executive 


Minnesota Power & Light | E. & S. W. 8. 8 
Co., — Duluth, V. P. & G.M. 


— Power Co., Omaha, 
one Beli Power Co., Eastland, 


e 

ers 9. 

Grenier Hershey 
(Eng.). 

Grenier Hershey 
(Eng.). 


Oil Cities Electric Co., East- 
„Tex. 


Pacific Power & Li 
— 


Co renier Westco 
office, Portiana: 4 5 ie 


(Eng.). 


Astoria, Oregg 


Paris Transit Co., Paris, Tex. 


Portland Gas & Coke Co., 
Portland, Oreg. 


Sweetwater Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Sweetwater, Tex. 


Texas Power & Light 2 
general office, Dallas, Tex. 


Mgr 
Ç: E. Galde r, 
Pres., J. W. Car- 
nter, V. P. & 
NMI. 
W. T. Smith, D. 
W. P. Murphey, 
C. i. Browning, 
D. Mgr. 
Ray Kelly, D. 


Bonham, Ten 3 
Brownwood, Te 2 


Hillsboro, Tex 3 


Sherman, Tex 
Were 


General field directory—Continued 
TW... 


Group N. Y. sponsor 
— — 
American Power & Light Co. American Power & Light 
Continued Co.—Continued 
Texas Power & Light Co., gen- ano - continued 
eral office, Dallas, Tex.— 
Continued. Idaho Power Co, G. 0. 
Tyler, Tee ese — Continued. 
Payette, Idaho K... 
Wan c on tin Pocatello, Idaho — 
Waxahachie, Te Twin Falls, Idaho E.... 
Texas Public Utilities Co., Nevada Power Co., Boise, | E.... Medes Westeott 
„Tex. Idaho (Eng.). 


National Power & Light Co. 
West Texas Electrie Co., 

Sweetwater, Tex. Arkansas Central Power Co., | E, & R. 
Little Rock, Ark 


Mgr. s; 
Wichita Falls Electrio Co., E. E. . Birmin, Electric Oo., Bir- | E, R, G, S. 
- “Py (Eng.). Ala. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. ming 3 Branch Enr). 
&M Birmingham & wood El. | R.. Smith, R. 
Yakima Central Heating Co., 8. Ry. Co., Birmin; Ala. Branch (Eng). 
Yakima, Wash. Mer ng.). Houston ‘Lighting & Power E... R. { Grenier Hershey 
0. ox. P. & G. M. ng.). 
Inter-City Terminal Railway | R.... ©. J. Griffith, G. | Simonds Branch 
1 Koen De Porn: Light Co, K AR on 55 smith, R H 
noxville 0. 7 A a A m 7 . 
3 TTT 
Carolina Power & Light Co., E. G. P. A. Tillery, V. | Darbee Brundige lemphis mnd Lake —— +H. er, N 
A (Eng. ay Co., Mem Tenn. Pres. E. E. (Eng.) 
ten, N Ht N.C reg 5 Memphis Power Co, E EO. T. H. Tutwiler, | Simonds M 
N rr . Mer. Memphis, Tenn. Pres. E E. (Eng.). 
Dunn, N. O A.C; 4 Memphis Street Railway Co., | R... 7. H. Tutwiler, | Simonds Moore, 
e f The, Memphis, Tenn. Pres; E. W. (Eng.). 
Durham, N. O. NEW ORLEANS Ford, V. P. 
Franklinton, N. O.-.-...- D. Mer. New Orleans Public Service, E, G, R. Moore, E. E, 
Goldsboro, N. O. Ine., New Orleans, La. (Eng.). 
Henderson, N. O. PENNSYLVANIA 
Mt. Olive, N. O. 
a Citizens Electric Co., Wil- | K Sawyer-Darbe 
Oxford, N. O. Hamsport, Pa. Howell (Eng.). k 
Raleigh, N. O.— e sags cay Citizens Electric Light & E.. Sawyer-Darboo 
Balad. N is 8 Bi Power Co., H Fu. 1 (Eng.). 
j. Ton Coopersburg Electric Light, E. Sawyer-Darbee 
Raleigh, N. O. 5 Heat & Power Co, Coon. owell (Eng.). 
ns . : Hagerstown Light & Heat Co. | 0 Sawyer-Darbee 
North Carolina Electrical Washington Co., Hagers- Howell (Eng.). 
Power Co., Asheville, N. O. Banos Coal Co., Hazleton, | O P Sawyer-Darbeo 
Yadkin River Power Co., Pa. Eng.) 
general office, Raleigh, N. C.: 9. 
Bishopville, S. O.. E.. Harwood Store Co., Hazleton, | M... Sawyer-Darbee 
Cheraw, S. O . : Pa. ell (Eng.). 
Honesdale Cons. Lt., Ht. & | K.. Sawyer-Darbee 
Darlington, 8. O..... E... oa ; Pr. Co, Honesdale, Pa. Howell (Bug). 
— =} Bam—----- h Valley ‘Transit Co., R. Sawyer-Darbee © 
‘ D., Mer. “Allentown, F. 159 — Howell (Eng.), 


Hamlet, N. O Macungie Electric Light & | E.. Sawyer-Darbee 


Hartsville, 8. O Power Co., Macungie, Pa. Howell (Eng.). 
Millville Electrie Light Co., | E.... Sawyer-Darbee 
McCall, S. O.—.——.—. Mar, Millville, Par ant Howell (Eng.). 
Marion, 8. OL E.—.— Mer S Paupack Electric Co., Haw- | E... Sawyer-Darbee 
Maxton, N. C A 25 s ley, Pa. Howell (Eng.). 
55 D. Mer. 
P lvania Power & Light E, G, 8 Sawyer-Darbee 
Rockingham, N. C. . E.....-.-- ene Coy G 0: si Howell (Eng.), 
Timmonsville, S. O EK. x X Allentown; a ASE ENES AALEN) 
Wadesboro, N. O i Allentown, Pa E. 
Bethlehem, Pau. E 
DALLAS rr a 
Li a SES 3 
Dallas Power & Light Co., 7, 
Dallas, Tex. Hazelton, Pa EARRA 
Dallas Railway Oo., Dallas, Shenandoah, Pa . E. 
ex. 
Texas 5 Railway, Sunbury, Pa. . E & G.. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. E, G, 8 
IDAHO Williamsport, Pa E & G 
Boise Valley Traction Co., 2 Perkiomen Group, Pennsburg,| E Sawyer-Darbee 
oles idaho, ati, 1 . Cine). Ria 5 
Phili Transit o., yor- e 
W y e o 5 
se, Idaho pea N. ) eme . OF ell (Eng.). 
N Shenandoah Light Heat & G. . T. B. Sa , | Sawyer-Darbes 
Boise, Idaho E. J. W. Crowe, D. Power Co., Shenandoah, Pa, Pres, P.A. Me | Howell (Eng). 
Mor. Carron, D. Mgr. 
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National Power & Light C. 
Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA—continued 


Williamsport Street Railway 


P. B. Sawyer, L. | Sawyer-Darbee 
Props., Williamsport, Pa. ` 


W. Heath, D Howell (Eng). 
Mgr. 


UTAR 
Da Uae ena Rin a | Br Dip -wer ee 
Utah Power & Light Oo, D. C. Green, V. P, |} MeGee-Sawye 
general office, Salt Lake & G. XI., M. Westcott (Eng.) 
City, Utah. 8 Ch. E.“ 
Bingham, Utah. E. J. B. Meyers, D. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho E. o Wolfrom, D. 
Logan, Utah 
Ogden, Utan iise 
Park City, Utah. 
Provo, Utah 9 ian ee 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Western Colorado Power Co, EB McGee-+Sawyer 
‘0; Colo. „G. Westcott (Eng). 


Mr. NORRIS. That company is only one of the subsidiaries 
of a subsidiary of a subsidiary, Trace each one of them ont 
and we would have a list that would cover not only the United 
States but a fair share of the world. It will be found on read- 
ing the list that I have just put in the Recorp that there are a 
large number of subsidiary corporations, including some in 
Cuba, Guatemala, Panama, Idaho, Texas, Carolina, Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, and Utah. 

Would it not be interesting for the Senate to have all of 
these subsidiaries traced out to their ultimate end?. Would 
it not be interesting for the country to have them all traced 
out, their connections particularly and definitely outlined and 
fixed? That is what the resolution provides; and if it were 
passed, I do not believe there would be any Senate or Congress 
which would dare to turn Muscle Shoals over to the Alabama 
Power Co. or any other company. It.will be found upon in- 
yestigation, and it is admitted on the floor of the Senate, 
that the Alabama Power Co. is one of the subsidiary companies 
that traces its parentage back to the General Electric Co. 

Mr. Clapp, in his testimony. before the Judiciary Committee, 
gave some other illustrations. I have taken one of those sub- 
sidiaries in the third degree, namely, the American & For- 
eign Power Co,, and printed in the Recorp a list of its subsid- 
jaries. Another one of the direct subsidiaries of the Hlectric 
Bond & Share Co. is the American Gas & Electric Co., said 
Mr. Clapp, and the American Gas & Electrie Co. has in turn 
87 -subsidiaries. I could give a list of those. Perhaps. it 
might be interesting here to do that. I will give some of their 
subsidiaries, but I do not have them all: 

The Electrie Co. of America, the Atlantie City Electric Co., 
Ohio Power Co., Indiana General Service Co., Kentucky and 
West Virginia Power Co. (Inc.), Benton Harbor-St. Joe Rail- 
way & Light Co., Ohio Service Co., Northwestern Ohio Light 
Co., West Virginia Water & Electric. Co., Rockford Electric 
Co., Scranton Electrie Co., Wheeling Electric Co., Indiana and 
Michigan Electrice Co. Those are a few of them, although 
altogether. they have from this company alone 87 subsidiaries, 

Now, the American Power & Light Oo, is another subsidiary 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co., but they in turn have 18 
subsidiaries. The American Electric Power Co. has a lot of 
subsidiaries, but I will enly read some of them: 

Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Railway Co.; Lakemont Park 
Co.; Logan Valley Bus Co.,; Home Electrie Light & Steam 
Heating Co.; Logan Light & Power Co.; Chicago & Joliet Elec- 
trie Co,; Chicago & Joliet Transportation Co.; Dellwood Park 
Co.; The Franklin Real Estate Co.; National Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co.; Monmouth Lighting Co.; Lynchburg Trac- 
tion & Light Co.; Lynchburg Water Power Co.; The Peakland 
Corporation; Roanoke Traction & Light Co.; Roanoke Railway 
& Electrice Co.; Scranton Railway Co.; Scranton Bus Co.;: 
Scranton, Dunmore & Moosic Lake Railroad Co.; The Spring- 
field Railway Co.; Wilmington & Philadelphia Traction Co.; 
Wilmington Light & Power Co.; Warsaw Gas Co.; Southern 
Pennsylvania Traction Co.; Southern Pennsylvania Bus Co.; 


Chester County Light & Power Co.; Wilmington, New Castle 
& Delaware City Railway Co.; The Peoples Railway Co.; 
Chester & Eddystone Street Railway Co.; Electric Securities 


Co.; Electric Co. of New Jersey; Carbondale Gas Co.; Ohio 


Valley Electrie Railway Co.; Consolidated Power & Light Co; 
Ashland Interurban Railway Co.; Ashland & Ironton Tr. & 
Ferry Co.; Boyd County Electric Co.; The Ironton Electrie 
€o.; The Peoples Railway Co.; Goshen Gas Co.; Joplin Gas 
Co.; Niles Gas Light Co.; Portsmouth Gas Co.; Quincy Gas, 
Hlectric & Heating Co. 

Mr. President, I might go on at some further length showing 
control by stock ownership. I have only given a few samples. 


I think I will stop on that line and say something about an- 


other means of control. It is not only through stock owner- 


ship that the General Hlectrie Co. and its subsidiaries control 


the eleetrie world, but it is through interlocking directorates 
as well. For instance, in the Alabama Power Co. there is not 
only a connection. interlocking the directorates, but there is a 
stock ownership as well. It is not a majority of stock owner- 
ship in that case. It is a minority, Often it is sufficient’ to 
have a reasonable minority in order to control. But that, in 


connection with an interlocking directorate system, makes it 


complete. í 

Mr. FESS, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator from Ohio in just 
a moment, Sine? 

For instance, the interlocking. directors of the Alabama 
Traction, Light & Power Co.. have been S. F. Mitchell and 
C. E. Grosbeck. Mitchell is president and Grosbeck is vice 
president of the Electrie Bond & Share Co. 

It should be noted—and I think I called attention to the fact 
the other day—that the Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co. 
no longer exists, It was a Canadian company. owned by for- 
eign capital, and that company owned all the stock of the Ala- 


bama Power Co., but the Alabama Power Co, seeing, I pre- 


sume, that their chances of getting anything in America would 


be better if they were American owned rather than foreign 
owned, had their status changed. So only a few months ago 
the English company was transformed into an American com- 
pany; in other words, it organized as—I do not have its name 
here, and-I am speaking from memory, but I put the name into 
the Reconp the other day—I think it was the Southeastern 
Power Co., in the State of Maine, and the Canadian company 


was dissolved. So the Southeastern Power Co. of Maine owns. 


the stock of the Alabama Power Co. The stockholders are, 
perhaps, not changed; I do not know as to that; but at least 
the Canadian corporation whieh was holding this stock went 
out of business and it organized as an American company to 
do the same thing, which they are now doing. They are con- 
nected with the General. Electric. Co. and its subsidiaries by 
stock ownership. I think one of the subsidiaries of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. owns between 18 and 20 per cent of the stock 
of the Southeastern Power Co, of Maine, which holds all of 
the stock of the Alabama company, Now I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. ; 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Nebraska mentioned one pub- 
lic utility which is operating in my home town. I am wonder- 
ing whether, if there were not great capital like the General 
Electric Co, back of an industry like the electric railway to 
which I am referring, which is. running at a loss, we would 
have that company at all? : i 

Mr. NORRIS. It is possible that the Senator's. home town 
would not have it at all or, perhaps, would haye it on a better 
basis. Perhaps in the manipulation by which the control was 
secured there may have been nothing underhanded; yet it is 
sometimes a good thing to lose at one end in order to make a 
big profit at the other, : 

I will now call the Senator’s attention to something which I 
have tried to verlfy, but as yet I haye not been able to do so. 
I got the information from a source which I think.to be per- 
fectly reliable, however. The Alabama Power Co., in building a 
dam on the Coosa River, Ala., which they leased under the 
general leasing and dam act of the United States, purchased a 
couple of generators producing 30,000 horsepower. They were 
very expensive. The company bought them from the General 
Electric Co., and the information I have is that the General 
Electric Co.'s price for the material was higher than the price 
of any other concern; but they bought it of the General Elec- 
trie Co. because they were in reality buying it of themselves, 
for they aré a part of the same trust, a part of the same 
monopoly, a part of the same system. So it did not make much 
difference how much they paid; they were glad in many in- 
stances to pay a big price, because when they come to deal 
with the Alabama Public Service Commission in the fixing of 
rates which the people must pay for the electricity they can get 
rates that will allow a reasonable return on what their facil- 
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ities cost. So that they can say at that time, This cost so 
many million dollars.” Thus they have a double incentive for 
making such purchases, although they could be made at a 
cheaper price. It enables them later on to demand a price for 
their product for which the consumer pays them that is higher 
than he would have to pay if their income were based on a 
lower valuation, and at the same time a greater profit is made 
on the article purchased. 

I do not know about the railroad to which the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] has referred. It may be that if all the 
watered stock were crushed out of that railroad it would be 
found that it was making a big profit. That has been shown in 
evidence which has been adduced in the Senate as to many rail- 
roads. For instance, the San Francisco publicly owned street 
railroad, operating on a 5-cent fare, is making money, and even 
the privately owned railroad which was competing with it does 
the same thing. It has been shown that street railroads are 
doing the same thing in other cities. I can not say there may 
not be some instances where such railroads would be operated 
at a loss, for even a trust may make a mistake in investment; 
but the chances are that that would not be trne. The circular 
from which I read just a little while ago from the Wall Street 
brokers, who were selling the securities of one of the sub- 
sidiaries, stated that every single one of the various sub- 
sidiaries of the General Electric Co. was successful; and 1 
presume that could probably be demonstrated and proved. 

Mr. FESS. The case I have in mind is in a city of 70,000 
inhabitants. It is that of the street railway which is run- 
ning at a loss. It is operating one-man cars in order to save 
money, but that line is still being run. I have no interest 
whatever in the matter, except for the public. The question 
is whether that street railway could continue in operation 
very long unless that railroad were backed by large capital. 
We expect it to continue so long as the electric company 
controls it. I think, however, that if some such company 
did not control it we would not have that service at all. It 
would all go into buses and automobiles, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is entitled to his opinion, of 
course; but, in substance, as I look at it his position is about 
this: This street railway is running at a loss —I doubt that 
very much; I have an idea that, if properly investigated, the 
facts would show that it is not running at a loss if its income 
be figured on its real value—“ we want it to continue to run, 
and, therefore, we want this great, big trust to own it, be- 
cause they are so good that they will come out in my home 
town and there operate a street railway at a loss. They are 
philanthropists; they are Christian gentlemen; they do not 
want to make money; they are not in this business to make 
money; and they come ont into Ohio and they operate a rail- 
road at a daily loss because they love the dear people and 
they want to carry them cheaply on their railroads.” 

The Senator will wake up some day to a realization that 
this trust, as any other trust or combination, is not in business 
for its health or for religious or philanthropic purposes. It 
is in business for the purpose of making money, but I suppose, 
being operated by human beings, it sometimes makes mistakes 
and sometimes suffers a loss, but it gets out of it just as 
quickly as it can. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will agree that trolley lines are 
discontinuing operation, and in many instances are running 
at a loss. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that some of them are. 

Mr. FESS. Then what is the significance of the Senator's 
statement that they are benevolent institutions? 

Mr. NORRIS. I took that from the Senator's statement. 

That is not my belief, and if the Senator has the idea that I 
so believe he has still a guess coming. I based what I said 
on the Senator’s statement when he said, “We want them to 
run; they are running at a loss; they are serving us; a great 
trust is doing such a philanthropic act as to operate a street 
railway in my town and are getting no money from the opera- 
tion.” 
Is the Senator aware that there are a great 
number of railroads that are running at a loss whose opera- 
tions the Interstate Commerce Commission will not permit to 
be discontinued? Are they, too, running as benevolent insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. NORRIS. They are not running at a loss—— 

Mr. FESS. Then is the Government to be condemned for 
permitting them to run at a loss? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government is not to be condemned. 

Mr. FESS. Is the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
condemned? 


Mr. NORRIS. If a railway, out of a clear sky, says, “We 
are running at a loss,” the Senator from Ohio would accept 
that statement as the gospel truth and never question it, but 
I would not. I would like to look into it and see whether 
they were running at a loss, When they repaired their en- 
gines during the six months’ period when the Government was 
guaranteeing a return, I would want to see whether they did 
not bulge up the prices to make a difference during those six 
months of seyeral million dollars. I haye forgotten the exact 
amount, but it was distinctly shown that it was done. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think to the extent of $700,000,000 or 
$800,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would want to know, Mr. President, before 
I acquiesced in the statement of the Senator from Ohio just 
how it comes about. I would want to know how much water 
there was in the stock. The Senator from Ohio would not 
care about that. 

Mr. FESS. What does the water have to do with the ex- 
pense of operation? 

Mr. NORRIS. It has a great deal to do with it. If it does 
not have anything to do with it, why do they put the water in 
the stock? If it is not of some benefit, why do they not leave 
it out? Does the Senator want to put more water in the stock 
of the other companies? 

Mr. FESS. Well, what has the water to do with the expense 
of operation? : 

Mr. NORRIS. The water has something to do with what 
they will claim later on and what a particular railroad may 
be claiming as the investment npon which they want the peo- 
ple to pay tariffs in order to enable them to make a profit. 
That is what water has to do with it. 

Mr, FESS. Suppose a railroad stock is 50 per cent water; 
how does that affect the expense of its operation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Because the railroad company would say it 
was running at a loss, and Senators like the Senator from 
Ohio would be right here interrupting and saying, “ Here, this 
company is running at a loss; it does not pay anything on its 
capital stock; they can not pay any dividends.” 

Mr. FESS. I have said nothing about the loss on watered 
stock, because there is no loss on that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the watered stock is part of the 
railroad’s capital. Why do they want to put it in if it is of 
no particular account? Is it not true that the transactions in 
Wall Street have been based on the bonds, and has it not been 
true hundreds and hundreds of times that more than 50 per 
cent of water has been put in and that eventually all of the 
watered stock has been lifted up and that burdens in the shape 
of rates have been placed upon the consuming public to such 
an extent that a profit has been paid even upon the water? 

But, Mr. President, it may be that electric railways will 
have to-pass out of existence. Maybe they will lose some 
money on a lot of these railways, because the country is de- 
veloping and improving and new inventions are coming on. ‘The 
man who has a sickle on his hands from the olden days could 
not sell it now for much. The scythe put him out of business, 
The cradle put the scythe out of business, and there is now 
very little use for the cradle in harvesting wheat. The self- 
rake and the self-dropper put them out of business, and after- 
wards they were put out of business by the self-binder, and 
now the self-binder is going out of business, and so on; and 
that may happen even to a trust. ; 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In reference to the watered-stock prop- 
osition, the Burlington Railroad, for instance, put a lot of 
water into their stock, and then afterwards the commission 
found that $150,000,000 of that was validated by unearned in- 
erement which had grown up under it. In that way they gave 
value to the water, although no money was ever invested in 
the proposition by the stockholders or the owners of the rail- 
road at any time. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that un- 
earned increment is not property? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the capitalization of unearned 
increment ought to be prohibited in all public utilities. 

Mr. FESS. That does not change the value of the property, 
though. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that changes the value. 

Mr. FESS. The only thing the Senator is contending is 
that the unearned increment ought not to go to the owner of 
the property. 

Mr. BROOKHART, That changes the value very little. 
That value belongs by natural right to the public. 
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Mr. FESS. That goes only to the ownership of the property. 
It does not go to the cost of operation. It has nothing to do 


with it. 
The value ought not to be added to the 


Mr. BROOKHART. 
value of the property. 

Mr, FESS. The Senator’s contention is that the unearned 
increment ought uot to go to the owners; that it ought to go 
to the public. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator's contention is that the un- 
earned increment should go to the owner. The owner is the 
public, which has made it valuable, and not the fellow who 
invested money in railroad stocks. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator’s philosophy is one of his own. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course, it is my own, and that is just 
the difference between my philosophy and the Senator's. His 
is not Lis own. I have not anything that is not my own. 

Mr, President, I did not intend to discuss that matter of 
the unearned increment; but in the instance which the Sena- 
tor from Iowa gave, the people tributary to the Burlington 
Railroad were compelled to pay a rate for freight and passen- 
ger transportation through the years that are past that was 
enough net only to give them a return always of 8 per cent, 
and sometimes as high as 22 per cent, but to build up a sur- 
plus. That was afterwards capitalized and stock issued for it. 
Now, my contention is that when a railroad company—and it 
is a fundamental principle of every company that has the 
right of eminent domain, a governmental function by which it 
can take my property or yours without our consent, the same 
as the Government—when a railroad company does that, when 
it has that authority.as a common catrier, it is by right sub- 
ject to regulation, and can not and ought not to be allowed to 
charge a greater rate for its service than will bring in a rea- 
sonable return; and when the charge is made so great that it 
gets a reasonable dividend—in ‘the case I am speaking of 
much more than a reasonable dividend—and still the property 
piles up, what does it show? It shows that they were charging 
too much to the public for the service; and that money piled 
up there, every red cent of it, ought to belong to the people 
who contributed it above what was the proper rate. 

The Senator from Ohio says, Why, they own it.” It is 
true technically that they do, and that the value is there, as 
far as value is concerned; but that value was made by the 
toiling masses of the American people paying rates for freight 
and passenger service that were above a reasonable rate. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator came to Congress years ago. I 
recall when he came. He bought a property, I do not know 
just when, but the property did not cost as much then as it is 
worth now. Suppose he paid 86,000 for his property, and it is 
worth from 515,000 to $20,000 to-day. The nnearned incre- 
ment does not belong to him; he ought to deed it to the public, 
because it belongs not to him but to the public. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, is the Senator through with that 
question? 

Mr. FHSS. Yes. 
been talking about. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will answer the question of the Senator. 
He thinks it is a pertinent illustration. He thinks he has a 
question there on all fours with a railroad proposition. 

Mr. FESS. That is unearned increment. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. Let me answer it, now, and then 
the Senator can come back again if he wants to. 

Mr. FESS. Let us stick to unearned increment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will stick to what I please. I am going to 
make my own speech, without any suggestion or help from any- 
one else. S 7 

Mr. FESS. All right; that is proper. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; to be sure that is proper. The Senator 
can do the same. 

Mr. FESS. I will when I get the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator thinks he has an illustration 
here that just covers it. I buy a piece of property in the city 
of Washington. Great God! Does not the Senator know the 
difference between a railroad company and a private individ- 
ual? Does not the Senator know that I could not get that prop- 
erty without the consent of the owner? Does he not know that 
I have not any right of eminent domain? Does he not know 
that under the common Jaw and every statute that we have 
there is not any regulation of that kind of a proceeding, and 
that it is not any more like a railroad company, with its right 
of eminent domain, with its governmental function, that must 
submit to governmental regulation, than the flowers that bloom 
in the springtime? 


That is an illustration of what we have 


Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield on anything. 

Mr. FESS. A corporation can not exercise the right of emi- 
nent domain except under the provisions of the law, and then 
it must pay what is regarded as a usual or reasonable price for 
the property. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How does that differ from an individual? 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, again I am surprised at the Senator. 
Again I am surprised that in this day of civilization he can 
assume to assert that there is not any difference between tak- 
ing property under the right of eminent domain and taking 
property by contract and purchase. Why, there is all the differ- 
ence in the world. 5 

Mr. FESS. There is no difference between increment coming 
to an individual owner and increment coming to a corporation 
owner. Both are the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. When I want to buy the Senator's prop- 
erty, I can say to him: “Why, your property is worth only 
$5,000"; and he can say: “ Yes, I admit that it is worth only 
$5,000, bnt I will not sell it for that. You will have to give me 
$10,000 if you get it.“ Or he can say: “I will not sell it for 
any amount,” and there is not any power anywhere in the world 
that can compel him to deviate an iota from that statement. 
But the railroad comes along and says: “ We want your prop- 
erty,” and he says: “I will not sell it.” 

Mr. FESS. That is for the public. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; and that is the reason why the 
public has a right to regulate the raiiroads. The Senator has 
struck the keynote. He did not do it intentionally, but he 
has done it. : 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes. I said that the Government has the 
right to regulate the railroads. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is for the public, and therefore the 
public had a right to say what the concern that took it under 
right of eminent domain shall do with it, what they shall 
make out of it, how they shall hold it, how they shall con- 
trol it, and there is not an economist in the civilized world. 
to-day who disputes that statement. There was a time, years 
ago, when the Senator and I were boys, 75 or 80 years azo, 
when the railroads contended just what the Senator con- 
tends now—that they were just like an individual; they 
could make a thousand per cent, and it was nobody's busi- 
ness; it was their property. But, thank God, they did not get 
away with that contention. Gradually the world has im- 
proved and gone on until even they admit now that they are 
subject to regulation, that every rate they charge is subject 
to regulation, that all the service they render is subject to 
regulation; and it is all based on the old common-law doc- 
trine that they have the right of eminent domain, and, as 
the Senator says, they are taking this property for the public, 
and therefore the public has a right to regulate its use. 

Mr. FESS. Nobody contends that they do not have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, is it not true that in 
addition to the distinction the Senator has drawn, even under 
the common law before the present transportation act was 
passed, the public was required to guarantee to the railroads 
a reasonable return upon their prudent and honest invest- 
ments? That was the provision of the law always, and then 
that was strengthened somewhat by the transportation act. 
Now, since the public must guarantee to these utilities this 
reasonable or adequate return upon their honest invest- 
ments 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not mean that the publie 
must guarantee anything of that sort. 

Mr. BROOKHART (continuing). Is it not unfair that the 
same public that guarantees this return should then be called 
upon to turn over to them the unearned increment which ‘that 
public creates? 

Mr. FESS. What does the Senator mean by guaranteeing 
the railroads a certain income? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I mean that under the law every public 
utility was always entitled to charge, and the public was forced 
to pay, a rate that would yield the public utility a reasonable 
or adequate return upon its investment. 

Mr. FESS. That is not a guaranty. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is a pretty strong kind of a guar- 
anty. I call it a guaranty. 

Mr. FESS. A guaranty is where, if it has not accrued, 
somebody makes it up. Who has made it up? 

Mr. BROOKHART. They were entitled all the time to that 
return, and the commission under the law is commanded to 
levy rates high enough to give them that return. That is a 
Pretty strong guaranty. 
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Mr. FESS. No; the commission is not required to do that. 
The commission is permitted to do so-and-so, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, no; there is not any discretion in 
the commisison about that return under this law. 

Mr. FESS. Under the transportation act? 


Mr. BROOKHART. Not any whatever. 

Mr. FESS. There is no guaranty. It is all permissive under 
the transportation act of 1920, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Under the old law, under the common 
law, under the Constitution of the United States, there was no 
discretion. The commission had to give them a rate high 

-enough to give them that reasonable or adequate return, and 
that is true of every public utility, and yet the Senator not 
only insists that the publie shall guarantee that return, but, in 
addition, he would turn over to them the unearned increment 
which the public also creates. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is repeating what has been a 
hundred times repeated and refuted—that the transportation 
act of 1920 gives any guaranty of a fixed amount. There is 
not any such thing. ; 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the usual play upon words tha 
is made by those who deny hat it is a guaranty, I have de- 
scribed the guaranty. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows that if the Government 
guaranteed it, when the railroads failed to make it somebody 
would haye to make it up. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are two or three ways of guar- 
anteeing things. One is to take the money out of the Treasury 
and pay it over. The Government did that for the first six 
months to the extent of $536,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. That was in the law for six months. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the operating expenses went up 
$1,485,000,000 in 10 months. There is also a further guaranty, 
or what I call a guaranty; I do not care what the Senator 
calls it. 

Mr. FESS. We lost $2,000,000,000 while it was going on. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is that the commission is com- 
manded and required under the law to levy rates high enough 
to give them this return upon the value fixed by the commis- 
sion, one-third of which is above the market value. 

Mr. FESS. Now, the Senator is not making the statement 
that is in the law. The commission is not required to do it. 
The commission is permitted to do it if it sees fit to do it; but 
it never has required it, and does not now. It never has. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition I squarely dissent 
from the conclusion of the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now let me interrupt the Senators for just 
a minute. There is no use in quibbling about what the law 
states. I think we are all familiar with that. Whether it 
amounts to a guaranty or not is a matter that men may dis- 
agree about; but what the facts are there can be no disagree- 
ment about. The facts are that the commission fix a rate that 
they think will bring in a reasonable return on the value of 
the property invested in transportation. We all agree to that, 

Mr. FESS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they do that, and always hit it right, it 
will, as some people say, amount to a guaranty. The Senator 
from Ohio does not think so. The Senator from Iowa does. I 
think myself that it is only a play on words; but what the 
facts are is perfectly understood by both of them. 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to the Senator that the transporta- 
tion act, to which the Senator from Iowa refers and to which 
the Senator from Nebraska is now referring, mentions 544 per 
cent income as a reasonable rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it does. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it does, 8 f 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it does. 

Mr. FESS. The commission does. 

Mr. NORRIS. Get the act and see if you can find 514 per 
cent in it. 

Mr. FESS. No; the commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator said the act said that. Does 
the Senator mean that now, or does he want to take it back? 

Mr. FESS. No; the Senator does not mean that. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator means that the transportation act 
of 1920 does not guarantee any fixed amount, but does say 
that the commission is permitted, if it so decides, to levy a rate 
that will bring a reasonable income on the amount of money 
invested; and under that authority the commission suggested 
that 5% per cent would be that reasonable rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody has disputed that they said that. 

Mr. FESS. Now, 5% per cent is not a guaranty, because 
they have not accumulated 514 per cent. If they had guaran- 
teed_it failed to_accumulate it, somebody guaranteeing it 


would have had to make it up; and that has never been done. | 
There never has been, except for the first six months of the 
transportation act, a time when a guaranty operated, After 
that there was not any guaranty. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I stated it fairly. I am going to 
state it again. The act makes it the duty of the commission | 
to fix a rate that shall bring a reasonable return upon the 
value of the property invested. On one side it is contended 
that that means that we have guaranteed to them a reason- 
pae Tourn on their investment. The Senator does not believe 

at? 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS. That the Senator denies. I am not quarrel- | 
ing with the Senator for denying that. I think there is ample 
ground for a man to say that in effect that is a modified form 
of guaranty. . 

Mr. FESS. I am not quarreling with the Senator for saying 
that it is. s 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care what the Senator thinks about 
it or what anybody else thinks. Those are the facts, and we 
all agree about that. 

Mr, FESS. And the facts are that there is no guaranty. 

Mr. NORRIS. That depends on your viewpoint. The Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] says, and says with a great 
deal of reason, that if it is the duty of a publie official to fix 
a rate that shall bring a utility a reasonable return that, in 
effect, means that we have provided by law that the utility 
shall have a reasonable return. That may be logical or not. 
The Senator from Ohio is entitled to his opinion and his judg- 
ment as to that. I do not criticize him at all for his opinion; 
but he must not say to somebody else who does not agree with 
him on that point and who takes the other view of it, “ Why, 
you must admit, now, that there is no guaranty.” 

Mr. FESS. It is true; if a man should say that 2 and 2 
make 4 and another should say that 2 and 2 do not make 
4, I should not say that the latter is wrong, because each party 
has a right to his opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator would say the man was 
wrong who said that 2 and 2 did not make 4. Nobody has 
made such a silly assertion here in regard to this matter. 
If the law provided that I should fix a rate; if I were the 
administrative official, and the law said to me, “It is your 
duty to fix a rate—— 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is using too strong language. It 
does not say that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will eliminate the law, then. I will take 
the decision of the Supreme Court in a case that went up 
from Nebraska. The Legislature of Nebraska fixed maximum 
rates, and the Supreme Court nullified the act because, they 
said, it did not give the roads a reasonable rate. The Supreme 
Court held the act unconstitutional. I think every court in 
the land has made decisions along the same line, holding that 
roads are entitled to get a reasonable return upon their 
property. 

Mr. FESS. My contention is that the law does not use the 
word “duty.” It does not fix a duty, but grants a permission. 

re NORRIS. The Senator would better get the law and 
read it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is nothing in the law that says it 
is a permission. There is no such language as that in the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would better get the Esch- 
Cummins law. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is not on a committee that has the 
law before it every day and needs to read it every five min- 
utes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator from Ohio was until 
I heard him state that the law said that 5% per cent was a 
reasonable rate; and then, even though I was not on the com- 
mittee, I thought I should put my judgment up against that of 
a Senator who had the law before him every day. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator this question: If it is 
a guaranty; what becomes of the roads that are not making it 
at 2 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to the Senator that I have made 
no assertion one way or the other. It is a controversy which 
the Senator has with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART]. 
I have stated what the facts are as I understand them to be 
and as I understand the law. The Senator can draw his con- 
clusion that it is not a guaranty, and somebody else may draw 
the conclusion that it is, and there you disagree, and that is 
the end of it. I have not said that it was a guaranty or that 
it was not. 

Mr, FESS. However, the Senator does not believe it is a 
guaranty—— 


Mr. NORRIS. No; I will not say that either, and the Sen- 
ator has no right to put me on the witness stand like a wit- 
ness in a police court and ask me questions of that kind. 1 
have not been discussing it. Why does the Senator continue 
to ask me, Is it a guaranty?” or “Is it not a guaranty? 
I do not care, as far as the matter I am now discussing is 
concerned, whether it is a guaranty or whether it is not. I 
know what the law is, and the Senator knows what it is, and I 
say that there is ample reason for a man to say that in effect 
it is a guaranty, and ample reason for a man to deny that 
technically it is a guaranty, as the Senator does and as every 
corporation lawyer in the land does. The Senator is standing 
on all fours with the rest of them. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator says there is basis for saying it is 
a guaranty; and the Senator believes that, does he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course I believe it, and I do not care 
whether the Senator believes it or not. 

Mr. FESS. Nor do I care what the Senator believes. What 
becomes of the roads that do not make the 514 per cent? 

Mr. NORRIS. They do not get it. Is not that easy? What 
becomes of any road that does not make it? It does not get it. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, a guaranty means they do not 
get it. 

Mr. NORRIS. A guaranty means that you are fixing a rate 
so they can get it. It is the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to grant it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition, they fixed a rate 
high enough to bring a reasonsable return, as they thought. 
But the American people have uot been able to pay that rate, 
and the roads could not collect it from the people, because 
they were bankrupt to that extent. That is the reason it has 
not been collected. But under the law the roads are entitled 
to that rate, and the commission has no discretion whatever 
about fixing it. They have tried to fix it the best they could, 
but the roads have been unable to collect it from the people 
because they were unable to pay it. 

Mr. FESS. So the Senator means 
canse the public can not pay it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is a guaranty, and a very powerful 
guaranty. It is not a guaranty out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and I have never claimed that, except for that 
first six months, but it is a guaranty, by the arrangement of 
the law and by the arrangement of the operation of the com- 
mission, and I wish we had had such à guaranty for our farm 
prices out in my part of the country. I read just the other 
day of some great prosperity. The biggest bauker in my 
State said, “ We are coming back to normalcy, and everything 
is going to be normal in Iowa next year,” and the next day 
five of the biggest banks in the State failed. 

Mr. FESS. They need a guaranty. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They did not have it. If the farmers 
had had a guaranty for the first six mouths when the de- 
flation came upon them, if they had had the same guaranty 
the railroads had, the farmers would not have been depressed 
as they are to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if we can get away, now, 
from the side issue, the railroad question—which I admit has 
a good deal of bearing upon the direct question at issue 
I want to go back again to the testimony of Mr. Clapp. He 
gives some examples showing rates charged to the consumer ; 
and, after all, it is the consumer who pays the bill. If we per- 
mit the natural resources of the country to be turned over to 
this trust or to any of its subsidiaries we will find that every- 
thing they buy in the way of machinery, and so forth, they will 
in reality buy from themselves. The public utility companies 
will be able to show that the rates they are demanding will 
bring only a reasonable return on the investment, but away 
back behind it all is an investment made with that ultimate 
object in view, an investment for which they often pay much 
more than the property in worth, buying in reality from them- 
selves, one subsidiary company from another or from the 
parent company. 

I gave an illustration of that; there are thousands of others 
that might be given. That forms the basis of a good defense 
when they come before the public service commission of the 
State, as they can actually demonstrate and prove that the 
rate they are charging is not too high. It is just the same as 
though they had injected a lot of water into the capitalization 
and were trying to get a return on the water investment. 

Mr, Clapp gives some illustrations of charges that are made 
to the consumer in different localities. He says: 


For example, Toronto and Birmingham * * * 


it is not a guaranty be- 


supply perfect 


examples of the relative rates charged under public and private owner- 
ship. Birmingham is 100 miles from Muscle Shoals on a transmission 
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line of the Alabama Power Co. and is served with hydroelectric power. 
Toronto is 100 miles from Niagara Falls on a transmission line of the 
Hydroelectric Power Commission— 


That is the public service commission I mentioned the other 
day, who are operating at cost a publicly owned concern— 


and is served by that public-owned body. In the case of Toronto, the 
transmission line and the municipal distributing plants are both owned 
by public bodies. In Birmingham the transmission line and the mu- 
nicipal distributing plants are both owned by private corporations. 


Let us see what the charges are: 


Citizens in Birmingham pay $3.06 per month for 40 kilowatt hours of 
electric current, an average consumption. 

Citizens in Toronto pay 90 cents per month for the same amount 
of current—40 kilowatt hours. 

If the Birmingham citizens had the Toronto rate of 90 cents for 40 
kilowatt hours, the Birmingham monthly bill would be $2.16 less than 
it is now, every month, and that amounts to $25.92 per year. 

There are approximately 200,000 people in Birmingham. In a 
normal city it is safe to assume that one out of five in the population 
is a consumer of electric curreut. That would mean 40,000 con- 
sumers in Birmingham, or 40,000 who would be consumers if the 
rates were sufficiently low. 

If each of the 40,000 present or prospective consumers in Birming- 
ham could save $25.92 per year by introducing the Ontario plan, 
their total annual savings would be $1,036,800, The net advantage of 
the Ontario plan, proposed by Senator Norris, would be in the case of 
Birmingham alone $1,036,800, less the amount of taxes now paid 
the city by the Alabama Power Co. and the local clectric light com- 
pany. A 


Mr. Clapp submits some possibilities in other cities in the vi- 
cinity of Muscle Shoals. He said: 


We submit that the possibilities of benefiting the common people 
of the South through Senator Nonnis's plan are enormous. Birming- 
ham hag the cheapest rate of all Southern cities. The rate for 40 
kilowatt hours per month in Atlanta, Ga., is $3.24; in Augusta, 
$3.60; in Nashville, $4.04; in Jackson, Miss., $6; in Meridian, Miss., 
$4.56; in Knoxville, Tenn., $3.96; in Chattanooga, Tenn., $3.42; in 
Memphis, Tenn., $3.08; all compared with 90 cents at Toronto. 


Mr. Clapp gave a list of companies controlled through inter- 
locking directorates, It is not claimed this is all, by any 
means, of the list, but since the Senate is denied the light 
that would come to us more fully and completely, and perhaps 
much better, as was proposed by the resolution which I am not 
able to get through the Senate, I think in the light of the fact 
that I have been prohibited from pursuing that course I ought 
to put in the record this list given by Mr. Clapp. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert as a part of my remarks 
Exhibit C, commencing on page 55. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

ExnHisir C 
THIS LIST IS COMPANIES CONTROLLED BY INTERLOCKING 


List of interlocking companies interlocked through directors listed: 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co. (Moody's, p. 733); Frederick Strauss. 

Commonwealth Power Corporation (Moodx's, p. 1753): A. A. Tilhey 
(director Power Securities Corporation). 

Central Arizona Light & Power Co. (Moody's, p. 671): I. W. Bon- 
P. Hamilton (directors Utah Securities Corporation). 

Scranton Electric Co. (Moody's, p. 1062) : R. E. Breed, G. N. Tidd, 
F. B. Ball. 

Penn Central Light & Power Co, (Moody's, p. 1181) : G. H. Frazier 
(director Electrice Securities Corporation, Delaware). 

Eastern Shore Gas & Electric Co. (Moody's, p. 1784) : G. II. Frazier. 

Alabama Traction, Light & Power Co, (Ltd.) (Moody's, p. 1639): 
8. Z. Mitchell, C. E. Groesbeck. In October sold out Alabama Power 
Co. to Sontheastern Power & Light. Mitchell and Groesbeck directors 
in Southeastern Power & Light, and Mitchell at least in Alabama 
Power Co. 

East Penn Electric Co. (Moody's, p. 760) : H. B. Dean, 

The United Gass & Electric Corporation (Moody's, p. 1355): 8. R. 
Bertrom, S. Z. Mitchell. 

North American Co, (Moody's, 
A. W. Burchard. 

Rockford (III.) Electric Co. (Moody's, p. 1061) : R. E. Breed, G. N. 
Tidd, F. B. Ball. 

The Ohio State Power Co. (Moody's, p. 1063): 
Tidd. 

The Central Gas & Electric Co. (Moody's, p. 1188) ; I. W. Bonbright. 

American Light & Traction Co. (Moody's, p. 1065) ; Seward Prosser, 

Washington Water Power Co. (Moody's, p, 1014): E. G. Merrill, 


p. 291): F, L. Dame, R. E. Breed, 


R. E. Breed, G. N. 
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Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. (Moody's, p. 298): F. L. Dame, 
Harrison Williams. 

East Penn Electric Co. (Moody's, p. 760): H. H. Dean. 

The Helena Light & Railway Co, (Moody's, p. 154): S. Z. Mitchell. 

Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co. (Inc.) (Moody's, p. 1055): 
R. E. Breed, N. M. Argabrite, G. N. Tidd, F. B. Ball. 

The Tennessee Electric Power Co. (Moody's, p. 1349): L W. Bon- 
bright, 

The Detroit Edison Co. (Moody's, p. 312): E. W. Rice. 

Portland Railway Light & Power Co. (Moody's, p. 876): Frederick 
Strauss. 

Western Power Corporation (Moody's, p. 1019): L W. Bonbright, 
A. W. Burchard, A. C. Bedford, 

Appalachian Power Co. (Moody's, p. 1096): C. N. Mason, I. W. Bon- 
bright, C. P. Hamilton, S. Z. Mitchell, C. A. Coffin, 

Buffalo General Electric Co. (Moody's, p. 46) : O. D. Young.. 

Adirondack Power & Light Corporation (Moody's, p. 2): C. P, 
Hamilton, O. D. Young, J. R. Lovejoy, A. W. Burchard. 

New England Co. Power System (Moody's, p. 264) : Philip Stockton. 

Republic Railway & Light Co. (Moody's, p. 1920): A. W. Burchard. 

The Edlson Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston (Moody's, p. 115): 
Oliver Ames. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Clapp gave another list, which I think is 
interesting, of companies not controlled by stock ownership 
and not connected through interlocking directorates, as I under- 
stand it, at least. That is a list of eight companies that are 
financing all kinds of electric operations, and the contention 
made by him is—and I think the fact is perfectly apparent— 
that while they may not be directly controlled by this parent 
company, they are connected with it through financial ar- 
rangements and means of obtaining financial assistance for the 
purpose of loaning money to these various subsidiaries. There 
is a list of that kind given, showing eight different corporations 
operating on Wall Street in New York. 

There is another list I want to have inserted in the RECORD 
on this occasion which has a direct bearing upon the question 
at issue, a list giving the number of applications now pending 


lications filed with the Federal Power Commission by companies ha 
eid Mees n Co., the Electrio Bond & Share Co., t 


Name of applicant 


6 | Rocky Mountain Power Co. 

18 opr Power Oo. 

20 | Utah Power & Light Co.) 
(Soda and Milk units) 

88 | Portland Railway, Light & 

Power Co, 


41 | Alabama Power Oo 


Anan and Tyer Creeks 
and White River. 


Alabama Interstate Power 
Co. (Cherokee Bluffs 


unit). 
Idaho Power Co 
do I 


American Gas 


———— 2 rrr 


before the Federal Power Commission to develop power on 
streams in the United States made by various corporations 
under the Federal water power act. It is remarkable that this 
list, giving applications now pending by corporations connected 
either by stock ownership or interlocking directorates, shows 
the astounding fact that there are now pending before the Fed- 
eral Water Power Commission applications to develop power 
on the publie streams of the United States by companies con- 
nected with the General Electric Co. or some of its subsidiaries, 
which applications mean, if granted and developed, a total 
capacity of 4,255,040 horsepower—over 4,000,000 possible horse- 
power now out of the grasp of anybody but which the Power 
Trust is reaching out its hand to get under the Federal water 
power act. 

I have here a list given by Mr. Clapp of the various corpora- 
tions, showing how they are connected up with the General 
Electric Co. or some of its subsidiaries. It shows there are 
applications pending in Kentucky, Oregon, Alabama, California, 
Wyoming, Arizona, even in Alaska, in Utah, Washington, Colo- 
rado, Missouri, Nevada, Minnesota, Maryland; Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. A few of them are not asking for 
the development of water power, but are seeking the building of 
transmission lines through some of the States. But as I said— 
and I presume this is shown by their own applications—the 
primary power which they seek is 2,258,540 horsepower, and 
the full capacity of the power dams which they expect to de- 
velop under the applications for lease amounts to 4,255,040 
horsepower. That of itself ought to open our eyes before we 
pass any legislation that will give either to the General Electric 
Co. or any of its subsidiaries the right to own and control, 
either by lease or sale, the great power at Muscle Shoals. 

IT ask unanimous consent to include as a part of my remarks 
the list to which I have referred, beginning at page 57 of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCorsucx in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


cera or directors in common with the General Electric 
Electric Co., or their subsidiaries 


In common with 


Dee Bond & Share Co. and others. 


SSES FEEF 


g 


0. 


General Electric Co., Electrio Bond & 
Share Co., and others. 


Utah Power Securities Corporation and 
hers. 


ot 
— Southwestern Power & Light Co. and 


others. 
General Electric Co. 
— Bond & Share Co. and others. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Great Western Power Co. 


0. 

Electric Bond & Share Oo, and others. 
American Power & Light Co. and others. 
x era Bond & Share Co. and others. 


Do 


Do. 
General Electric and Electric. Bond & 
Share Oo. and others, 
Great Western Power Co. 


Do. 
Electric Bond & Share Co. and others. 
.| American Power & Light Co. and others. 
American G. & E. Co, and General Eleo- 
trie Co. 
sasha soa Share Co, and others. 
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List of applications filed with the Federal Power Commission by companies having officers or directors in common with the General Electric 
AESOP 25 the Electric Bond & Share Co., the American Gas & Electric Co., or their subsidiaries—Continued 


Proj- 


NA Name of applicant Btate Stream In common with— 
0. 
387 | Minnesota Utilities Minnesota.. Transmission line Electrie Bond & Share Co. and others. 
400 | Western Colorado Power Co.] Colorado. Animas, San Miguel Do. 
403 Alabama Power Co Alabama Warrior River Do 
405 | Susquehanna Power CO. . . Maryland and | Susquehanna River Do. 
Idaho P 0 5 18 
406 0 EL. See OR CTE (ee ALS i 
410 Knoxville Power & Light 8 ened and] Clinch River (Controlled by National Power & Light Co.) 
427 8 Electric Power 77 ie res and Powell 126, 000 178, 000 | I. W. Bonbright Utah Power Securities Corporation and 
vers. others. 
420 sat retin Power & Light | Minnesota .. Transmission line 4 Electrie Bond & Share Co. and others. 
0. x 
430 | Knoxville Power & Light Co- Virginia and | Clinch and Tennessee FFV 
‘Tennessee. ivers. 1| Electric Bond & Share Co. and others. 
431 | Idaho Power Co Idaho Transmission line Fower Securities han, 
ne à Electric Bond & Share Co. and others. 
439 —.— 90—————.—.— AA PIA PIATRA EAEL BUTE coed wp aga gee Power Securities Corporation. OTe. 
444 | Great Western Power Co...) California ooo TTT A. General Eloctrie, Lier Bond pe Share 
Electzie Bond & Share a 
457 | Idaho Power Co Idaho.........| Snake River......-... 8700} 8,700 (f. Pat in oe 
FFF do.........| Fayette River. 20 | 2,000 (f. VVV 
409 | Minnesota Power & Light | Minnesota... | Kawishiwi River. 1,140} 3,000 (8 C 
472 | Utah Power & Light Co. —. 1 dab Bear River. 13,270} 44.000 (f. Dos 
0 A. Electric, Electric Bond & Share 
Co., and others. 
479 | Montana Power Co Montana. . Transmission line p 2 Bond & Share Co. and others. 
O. American Power & Light Co; and 
j 5 others. mae 
496 | Utah Power & Light Oo.. Utah. Logan River 2, 670 2,670 (8. FS PAS SURE LEG BUR SOMERS 
7 | Pennsylvania Power & Pennsylvania. Wallenpaupack Creek. 12, 000 $4,000 2 ee 3 
Light Co. W. S. Robertson Minesota Power & Light Co. and 
| ot 
495 Pike Rapids Power CO. . Minnesota. . Mississippi River 6, 000 24,000 Md My 13 Se 
E. W. Hil 4 American Power & Light Co. and 
£03 Idaho Power Co. Idaho. Snake River 10 0 12 000 (82 bey e 
{05 | Washington Water Power 40 Transmission line G. M Do, 
0. 
510. c ater eo) SAA nI eS Tg UE eal '?! ES E EER —— oes G Do. 
2, 258, 550 | 4,255,040 
JJ. ᷣͤ VVT EE i 34, 753,393 | 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have briefly shown what I 
believe to be the existence of a gigantic monoply in the electric 
world, in the water-power world. I think it has a direct 
bearing upon what we should do with Muscle Shoals. Briefly, 
it demonstrates, it seems to me, a sufficient reason why the 
resolution I have introduced should be adopted. I know of no 
instance in the history of the Senate where as much of a show- 
ing has been made and a denial of an investigation has fol- 
lowed. I have asked that the Federal Trade Commission inves- 
tigate. If it can be demonstrated that I am wrong, if my 
sources of information are erroneous or untrue, I want it 
shown. If, on the other hand, I can be vindicated by that kind 
of an investigation I have the right to demand that kind of 
a vindication. 

It will do Senators no good, it seems to me, always to inter- 
ject into my remarks questions that show on their face that 
they do not want to have an investigation made, assuming 
often by the questions, as did the questions of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess]; that in some instances this great big 
trust is losing money and operating the railroad at a loss. I 
would like to know. I do not believe they are. Perhaps they 
are, but I would like to know. I want the truth. Does the 
Senate want the truth? Is it possible that those Senators 
who are asking questions along that line are afraid of the 
truth? Are we afraid that it will endanger the value of some 
man's stock or bonds? I hope it will not. That is not my 
object. I do not believe it will do that. If they are legitimate, 
if they are honest, based on the right kind of a legal basis, it 
ought to do them good to have all the truth known. Have I 
shown that there does exist a great monopoly along the lines 
I haye outlined? Does the evidence of applications now pend- 
ing before the Federal Power Commission, wherein they ask 
more than 4,000,000 more of horsepower to go into this gigantic 


octopus or some of its subsidiaries, indicate that the people 
are being robbed of their just inheritance? Can it be possible 
that Senators will refuse to have the truth come to light? Can 
it be possible that they will put in the way of a proper inves- 
tigation, no matter what excuse may be made, yarious things 
that will prevent the light from coming out? 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] the other day 
referred to me as a dreamer. Is this a dream I have brought 
out here to-day? Is it possible that the General Electric Co. 
haye been dreaming for the last 10 years and that now their 
dream is just being realized? Can they glide out of it by say- 
ing, “Ob, you who propose an investigation or are opposed 
to giving them more power are just dreamers”? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have listened with interest to his 
speech, but I do not want him to misinterpret my position. I 
haye no objection whatever to the resolution of the Senator for 
any kind of investigation as to monopoly of water power and 
never have had. I think the Senator is rather dreaming when 
he proposes to pass a resolution of that kind by unanimous 
consent and when he asks unanimous consent which invites 
objection, when he has a bill pending here, a bill reported from 
his own committee, for the development of a huge water power 
on the Tennessee River, and when that bill is subject to amend- 
ment. The Senator does not have to ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of his investigation resolution, but he can 
offer his resolution as an amendment to his own bill. So far 
as I am concerned, I will vote with the Senator to put it on his 
bill. It would be pertinent to the Senator's bill. 

I have said all the time that the Senator's bill is a water 
power bill, a bill to develop great units of water power, and I 
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agree with him that if that is his intention and desire it is a 
very pertinent inyestigation as to how the water powers that 
have been developed or will be developed in the future should 
be controlled. Of course, so far as I am concerned, I have 
offered a substitute in Heu of the Senator’s bill which, instead 
of developing the 4,000,000 horsepower that he has said this 
corporation is trying to develop, seeks to dispose of something 
less than 200,000 horsepower for a purpose that has already 
been indicated by law. In 1916 the Congress of the United 
States in the national defense act 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator wishes to ask me a question, 
I am perfectly willing to yield to him for that purpose, but I 
have been interrupted several times by Senators who have 
made speeches. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator from Nebraska 
will not charge me with unduly interrupting him, for I have 
always listened to him with patience. 

In the national defense act of 1916 it was provided that this 
dam should be set apart for national defense and for the pro- 
duction of fertilizer, and those purposes have nothing whatever 
to do with the water-power monopoly. I hope the project can 
be devoted to that end, and I am trying my best to provide that 
the small unit of power which is located at Dam No. 2 shall be 
devoted to that end in accordance with what is the law of the 
land to-day. ; 

I agree with the Senator from Nebraska, however, thoroughly 
that if we are going into a great development of water power 
for sale as-electrical units and not in order to manufacture fer- 
tilizer or nitrates for the national defense, it would be well 
worth while to look into the question of who has control of the 
present electrical system, and as to whether or not it is being 
abused, and as to whether or not if, under the Senator's bill, 
this great water power shall be developed, it is likely to fall 
under the same control. I only suggest that the Senator from 
Nebraska heard no objection from me as to his request, and he 
would promptly have heard from me if I had objected to it. 

I listened to the Senator’s speech on the subject, but I think he 
could very easily incorporate the substance of his resolution into 
his bill if he desired to move it as an amendment to the bill. 

Mr, NORRIS. I thank the Senator very sincerely for his 
suggestion, but let us see what it would amount to. The Sen- 
ator states that he does not object to the adoption of the reso- 
lution and the making of the investigation, but that he is sur- 
prised tliat I should try to have the resolution adopted by 
ununimous consent. I secured the adoption by the Senate by 
unanimous consent of a similar resolution to investigate the 
Fertilizer Trust when the Senator and his colleagues -were 
crying aloud for fertilizer and claiming that there was a trust. 
It seems now from the debate which took place a few days 
ago that the Senators who are continually and almost daily 
charging the existence of such a trust have not even read the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on the subject, which 
is quite exhaustive. However, I thank the Senator from 
Alabama for his suggestion as to how I could obtain this 
investigation, If the resolution had passed, the Federal Trade 
Commission would be at work on the investigation to-morrow. 

The Senator from Alabama has asked why not offer the reso- 
lution as an amendment to my bill. If I offer it as an amend, 
ment to my bill, assuming that the bill passes, it will be 
several duys at least before the bill passes the Senate. It 
then will go to the House of Representatives and it is prob- 
ably safe to say that it will consume some time in the other 
House. It will then, perhaps, go to conference, and we shall 
be right around the 4th of March when the conference report 
is finally adopted. So if the resolution should then be a part 
of the bill, we should have wasted all the intervening time. 
In the meantime, had the resolution been passed, the investi- 
gation might have been begun and completed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. NORRIS. So that the remedy which has been suggested 
by the Senator from Alabama is no remedy whatever. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from Nebraska will 
allow me, I desire to state that I suggested to him that I had 
no objection to the unanimous-consent agreement for which 
he usked 

Mr. NORRIS: Oh, no; I realize that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator could not obtain 
unanimous consent, It has been refused him. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the Senator can use the other 
method, which is subject to his control. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but long before the pending bill may 
pass and become a law, I expect the Senate to vote on the reso- 
lution, and perhaps the investigation may be finished before 
the bill is enacted into law. The resolution which I have in- 


troduced is a Senate resolution; it does not have to go to the 
House of Representatives; it does not have to go to confer- 
ence; it does not require the signature of the President; but, 
if passed, it goes immediately from the Senate Chamber, and 
the Federal Trade Commission would commence it investigation 
to-morrow if the resolution were passed by the Senate to-day. 

Now, as I have previously stated, the Senator from Alabama 
evidently thinks this is all a dream, for he has said so, and 
other Senators have so intimated. I have called attention to 
the fact that perhaps the dream that has been going on and 
that is now being realized is a dream of the Water Power 
Trust, and we have been moving around here without knowing 
what the facts were, like pigmies, like pawns on a checker- 
board, unconsciously playing into the hands of that gigantic 
trust. Right now they are asking for more than 4,000,000 
horsepower under a bill which we have passed; and passed 
with the best of intentions. If they get it—and I do not know 
why they should not—with the power that they already have 
we might just as well fold our tents “and silently steal away,” 
so far as controlling the water power is concerned. That power 
will be gone. 

Is it a dream, Mr, President? Oh, we shall wake up some 
morning to find that the dream is a staunch and steadfast 
reality. It will come before our descendants and block their 
pathway of progress. This dream, if it be a dream, will come 
home to plague those who shall live centuries after us, if we 
do not heed the warning and keep from the control of this 
gigantic octopus the development and the profit that will 
come from the development of the natural resources of our 
country, which belong to us all and which God intended that 
we should keep for the great common people of the country. 

Yes, Mr. President, it may be that I am a dreamer. It 
Seems to me that in the dream I can see little children now 
unborn raising their tiny hands in condemnation of the men 
in power to-day because they gave away to corporations and 
trusts inheritances that God intended should be theirs. It 
seems to me that I can look farther in that dream and I can 
see grown women and strong men with bended backs toiling 
in the fields to pay tribute to that giant monopoly into whose 
itching palms we are asked to-day to place this valuable 
governmental asset. It seems to me I can look still farther 
into that dream, and see in the mists a more distant time 
when oppressed manhood and oppressed womanhood will rise 
in their might, throw off the yoke that has been held upon 
them aud kept them in practical bondage, reassert their rights 
as free men and free women, when the temples that this 
gigantic octopus shall have reared shall be torn down and 
scattered into the streets; when the descendants of the bene- 
ficiaries of our gifts of the natural resources of our common 
country will be fleeing from excited multitudes of an outraged 
people, lifting their faces toward the dome of heaven and 
crying alond for God to save them from the fury of the mob. 
Yes, if we heed not the warning voice of to-day, either the 
natural resources of our country will be preserved for the 
people God intended should have them, or they will be given 
away to this gigantic trust or some subsidiary of it, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NORRIS. Unless the Senator wishes to ask me a ques- 
tion, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have not been present during the entire speech 
of the Senator, and I ask him, purely for information, why he 
does not ask the Federal Power Commission to make this in- 
vestigation? I am assuming that that commission since its 
creation has devoted some attention to our water power and 
our streams and the control of the water power throughout the 
United States, and has a good deal of the data which are 
sought. I may be in error in the assumption, but it would seem 
to me that its duties, if not in the past in the future, would 
call upon it to make observations and collect data in respect to 
the use of power. Why not refer the resolution to that com- 
mission instead of to the commission to which the Senator 
seeks to have it referred? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator may be right. 
I think, however, that if he will think about it he will agree 
with me that the Federal Power Commission as such is not an 
inyestigating body; that it is not equipped with the men and 
women and the documents in regard to corporations and their 
various activities as the Federal Trade Commission is equipped. 
That commission has a force of investigators trained in the 
very line in which it would be working if my resolution were 
adopted. On the other hand, the Federal Power Commission 
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has no such machinery, as I understand, at least. Of course, 
that would be one of the things that it would be proper to con- 
sider in connection with the resolution. If the Senate thought 
the investigation ought to be made by some other body than 
the Federal Trade Commission, then it would be a very proper 
amendment so to provide. 

Personally it would seem to me to be a mistake to ask the 
Federal Power Commission to make this kind of investigation. 
I think that the Federal Trade Commission could make it 
within a very short time, because they have aecess to and have 
on their files, I presume, most of the records which would be 
necessary to be examined in order to furnish all the informa- 
tion for which the resolution calls. So I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that in my judgment the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is much better equipped for the proposed investiga- 
tion, and, believing that to be the case, I have framed the 
resolution in the way I have. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will indulge me 
in a further observation, let me say that in the fervid perora- 
tion of the Senator he assumes that there is a gigantic power 
monopoly, and that if it gets control of Muscle Shoals and 
other power sites in the United States it will be beyond the 
control either of the Federal Government or of the States. 
Does not the Senator think that he is drawing a little upon 
his imagination in assuming that if it does acquire a limited 
title, or a title in fee, for that matter, to the power sites of 
the United States it will be beyond the control of the States 
and of the Federal Government? The Senator must know— 
for he is a lawyer of distinction and eminence—that if a power 
monopoly did have the fee in such sites the Federal Govern- 
ment or the States by condemnation proceedings could take 
the property away from them, of course by paying just com- 
pensation? The Senator must also know that the States, 
through their public-service commissions, can regulate the 
charges which public-utllity corporations impose upon the peo- 
ple, so that if their charges are extortionate or unjust they 
are subject to regulation. I am not so sure, for I am speaking 
now without due consideration, but I think the Federal 
Government could control interstate corporations of that char- 
acter the same as it regulates the railroads, and could estab- 
lish a commission to fix fees and tharges; so that if they 
should seek to rob and plunder the people by extortionate 
charges their charges should be regulated as are the charges 
of the railroads. ; 

I do not care to get into an argument, but does not the 
Senator think that his speech will be subject to an erroneous 
construction and that many who will read it—and doubtless 
many will read it, because whatever the Senator says is the 
subject of public concern—will deduce the conelusion from his 
statement that these corporations are beyond the control of the 
States and beyond the control of the Federal Government? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not care to take up 
fully—I think it would be hardly fair for me to do so—an 
answer to the Senator's suggestions, although I do not want 
to belittle them. I realize that there is a great deal in his 
suggestions. -I frankly admit that in theory the things he has 
outlined could all be done. As a matter of practice, they 
never would be done. In a former discussion, and somewhat 
to-day when the Senator was not here, I took them up at 
considerable length, and discussed why it seemed to me that 
the method of regulating rates by State service commissions, 
while done with the best of intentions and while accomplish- 
ing some good, as I believe, and they will still be able to accom- 
plish much good, did not result in reducing the price to the 
consumer as I thought it ought to be reduced; and I know the 
Senator from Utah will not expect me now to go over that again. 

Mr. KING. No: 

Mr. NORRIS. I have gone over it at considerable length. 
I only want to say briefly that while I do not want to dis- 
parage regulation of these rates, as 1 have said before—I 
think there is good in it and I would not repeal the law—they 
have not been successful. 

The Senator referred to the way in which the railroads were 
regulated. In my opinion, regulation of railroads has likewise 
been a failure, not because of any dishonesty or corruption 
on the part of the Federal organizations or State organiza- 
tions that are regulating them, but it seemed to me, as I said 
on a former occasion, that the Goyernment now having title 
to this vast property at Muscle Shoals ought to use it as a key 
situation to put it in reality in competition; and we have had 
numerous illustrations here showing that that kind of compe- 
tition would not only reduce rates by the governmental author- 
ities going into the competition, but all competitors would like- 
wise cut down their rates to practically the same level. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, it is not my intention at this 
time to consume very much of the time of the Senate; but 
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inasmuch as I interposed the objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution, I do want to say just a word in 
defense of that position. 

I differ fundamentally—and I am not going to discuss that 
matter at length at this time—with the views very clearly 
expressed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

In answer to the last query from the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kine] as to whether regulation would not to a great 
extent control the abuses when abuses exist, the Senator from 
Nebraska replied that while regulation might help, in his judg- 
ment it never could effectually solve the problem, or words to 
that effect. 

Of course, that means only one thing, and that is where we 
differ fundamentally, If regulation admittedly will not solve 
the problem, although I contend it will, then, of course, Govern- 
ment ownership and administration is the only ultimate result. 

I differ from the Senator, as to the necessity of this resolu- 
tion, from another angle. He has put in the Rrcorp reams of 
testimony which in effect demonstrated the activities of some 
of our large corporations, principally, as I recall, the General 
Electric Co., and has stated through its subsidiaries it was tap- 
ping the industrial life and development of many, many sec- 
tions of the country. We all admit that. Personally, I do not 
see where that is a detriment to the country if the laws of the 
country are obeyed. We have the machinery for enforcing the 
law. We have the Department of Justice, with its representa- 
tives in every State of the Union. We have, as has been 
referred to, local and State regulation in practically every 
State of the Union. 

I never have accepted the theory that business because it 
was big was necessarily dishonest. Business, whether large or 
small, should be, in fairness to all classes of our citizenship, 
reviewed absolutely upon its own work, its own character, its 
own type of development, its failure or refusal, if it does fail 
or refuse, to obey the laws of the land and the laws of the 
various States in which it operates. 

It appears the burden of the Senator's argument—and I 
want to be entirely fair to him; he can reply to me later if T 
have misinterpreted his viewpoint—has been that because these 
corporations have developed an eleetrie company in this town, 
or a trolley company in this other town, they necessarily are a 
menace to the development of the country; and the Senator 
finishes his remarks by painting a picture of his dream of how 
future generations will complain of our failure to protect them. 

Mr. President, when we contemplate our present situation in 
this country and recognize that to-day it is the happiest Nation 
on earth, the most prosperous Nation on earth, in which pros- 
perity all participate, and remember the way in which it has 
developed from a virgin country, only 150 years old so far as 
pioneer development is concerned—when we contemplate the 
wonderful progress of the country through this “iniquitous” 
system, Mr. President, in my judgment it has not all been a 
failure; it has not all been a lack of protection to posterity. 

So far as I am concerned, E want to apprehend big~business 
or little business if it defies or violates the law. I want to 
encourage big business or little business if it helps develop 
under the law the assets and possible resources of this country. 
I believe the passage of a resolution like the one pending is 
absolutely unnecessary on its face. As has been brought out 
in the dehate, the Federal Trade Commission has absolute 
power after complaint, without a resolution, to investigate any- 
thing contained or inferred in this resolution. It is not neces- 
sary to pass it. When we do pass it we practically insist, 
through the mandate of the Senate of the United States, that 
the Federal Trade Commission shall immediately review the 
entire investment world, the securities of every bank and trust. 
company in the country, because they are all more or less neces- 
sarily and properly associated with electrical or utility develop- 
ments, In my judgment we will betrer serve posterity, we will 
better serve future generations, if we encourage a proper in- 
vestment of capital, if we surround that with all the common- 
sense regulation necessary to protect the public and not drift 
to future Government ownership and Government management, 
which is indefensible. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. EDGE. Gladly. 

Mr. FESS: I saw a statement recently that the application 
of electricity in its applied uses coming from the inventions of 
Mr. Edison alone will amount in accumulations of wealth, not 
to one man, but to the whole country, to over $16,000,000,000. 
Suppose that capital had net had the privilege of organization 
to develop these various divisions of the application of elec- 
tricity; how far would we have gone? 
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Mr. EDGE. Exactly. It has been that very enterprise, 
that indomitable will, and perseverance and energy on the 
part of the American inventor, investor, and American business 
man that has placed our country to-day in a position where 
every other country in the world admits our wonderful leader- 
ship, our prosperity, which has been earned, our happiness, 
and the contentment of all classes of our citizenship. 

I join with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 

in appreciation of the sincerity of my colleague, the Senator 
from Nebraska; but what he outlines is a dream, and an ex- 
pensive dream that would spell absolute destruction to Ameri- 
can initiative, and, following it, to American progress and 
development. 
- I appreciate this resolution, of course, does not necessarily 
change our present viewpoint or policy, as it were, or the re- 
lation of Government to capital or business; but, in my judg- 
ment, it unnecessarily creates a neryousness in the investment 
world without accomplishing any purpose justified by present 
conditions, 

Admitting these companies have large and varied interests, if 
they are violating the law we have every machinery of or- 
ganization to apprehend it. The Senate of the United States, 
in my judgment, has more important responsibilities than con- 
tinually to assume irregularities which are the responsibility 
of the Department of Justice and of the district attorneys. 
Let us assist them in every proper manner, and, if a menace 
is absolutely demonstrated, let us legislate to correct it; let 
us investigate sufficiently to have the facts; but let us not 
assume that the whole investment world is unlawfully con- 
trolled, and, as a result, that the public's interests are being 
threatened and destroyed. 

I do not belieye the resolution will serve any useful pur- 
pose if,the actual intention of the resolution is carried out, I 
believe we have spent some half million dollars already during 
this Congress—I think the figures are just a trifie short of a 
half million dollars—for Senate investigations. I do not want 
to stop any investigation where facts have been adduced or a 
situation developed by which we can get information that will 
be of real benefit in legislating for the best interests of all 
the people; but I do not believe the Senate of the United States 
ought to act simply on assumption based on nothing more, 
as far as I can follow it, than the fact that a business is big. 
If I followed the argument correctly, no accusation that the 
law has been violated has been made. 

So, Mr. President, I have objected to the resolution for the 
reasons I have briefly defined and outlined. I can not feel that 
the investment world should be disturbed in this manner because 
of the assumption that business is big. If there are any definite 
charges to be made or complaints to be made, we haye the 
necessary machinery to-day. I think the Senate of the United 
States can do a greater service to the people of this country 
in legislating to prevent wrong practices, if they exist, than to 
assume that business is unlawful because it may be country 
wide in its activity, 


POSTAL PAY BRIBERY CHARGES 


During the delivery of Mr. Norrts’s speech, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me that I may make a short statement? I am obliged to leave 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCormick in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. ASHURST. The men mentioned in the postal pay 
bribery charges are in reality supervisory postal officials who 
haye no connection with employees’ organizations, is the state- 
ment issued to-day by Edward J. Gainor, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers; Thomas F. Flaherty, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks; William M. Collins, president of the Railway Mail 
Association; and Victor H. Stonesifer, representing the Na- 
tional League of District Postmasters. 

The statement reads: 


The organization involved, the National Association of Supervisory 
Employees, is composed exclusively of the supervisory officials in first 
and second class post offices. The subordinate clerks, carriers, and 
other post-office workers are not eligible for membership in this organi- 
zation. These subordinate groups have separate organizations of their 
own, none of which are Involved in these charges. 

In private industry these supervisory officials would be classed as 
employees or with the managerial or boss group. They have authority 
to recommend promotion or demotion of subordinates, 

Four of the men involved in these charges, officers of the National 
Supervisory Association, were assigned by the Post (fice Department 


last March to act in an advisory capacity to the congressional joint 
committee, then at work on the postal pay bill. 

In no sense did this committee represent the postal workers. We 
never sought its appointment. We protested against its proceedings 
and we frequently had to combat its adverse recommendations. Some 
of these recommendations, over our protests, were accepted by the con- 
gressional subcommittee and are now in the pending bill. 

The bona fide employees’ organizations will continue to conduct an 
orderly, honorable campaign for a meritorious measure. Despite the 
many obstacles in our path we are confident of>victory. Seventy-three 
Senators voted for the wage bill last May. There is no real reason 
for a change in a single vote. 

The justice of the cause of the postal worker is universally con- 
ceded by the American people. Postal wages have not kept pace with 
living costs and are Jower to-day, measured in purchasing value, than 
a decade ago. The restoration of this wage to a pre-war level is the 
only issue, and we regret that extraneous matters have been brought in 
to becloud it. 


It is time that some one should point out that if any bribes 
were offered or taken they were taken by representatives of 
organizations inimical to the interests of the postal employees. 
This rumor, smoke screen, or camouflage about some repre- 
Sentative of the postal employees having taken a bribe ought 
to be exposed as untrue, No one representing the postal 
employees has been under accusation. Indeed, the men under 
accusation are those who have been acting in opposition to 
the postal employees. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope Senators are not going to take me off 
the floor by going into a debate of another proposition. I 
want to be courteous. 

Mr, ASHURST. I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr, NORRIS, I think Senators ought to realize that it is 
hardly the right thing to ask me to yield when I am trying 
to make an address here about something that is pending 
in the Senate and allow them to make their speeches and 
have my comments interrupted. I would rather they did not 
ask me to do that. 

Mr, STERLING. I would like to make one observation and 
that only, that I know of no charge that any postal supervisory 
official has taken a bribe. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to be interrupted for questions in 
reference to the subject I am discussing, but I would rathe: 
Senators would not try to make speeches while I am endeayor- 
ing to get through with my brief remarks. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Epcr’s speech, 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I desire at this time to make 
Some extended remarks on the work of the Department of 
Agriculture in certain lines of investigation, especially in con- 
nection with the wheat rust. 

Mr. President, the bill for agricultural appropriations as 
reported carried a total of $124,637,715 for the Department of 
Agriculture. This included $44,637,715 for the purpose of agri- 
culture, the balance being for roads and activities which can 
not be considered as strictly agriculture. But of the amount 
proposed for agriculture not more than 50 per cent can properly 
be classed strictly for agriculture. Certainly the Weather Bu- 
reau is not less important to commerce and the people in gen- 
eral than it is for the benefit of the farmers. 

The appropriation for meat inspection is for the protection of 
health and welfare of the general consuming public and not 
for the promotion of agriculture. The same is true for pure 
food law enforcement and many other activities which might 
be enumerated. I commend all of these, but feel that the true 
facts should be known as to how the money is to be expended. 
No subject is more worthy of the most thoughtful and pains- 
taking consideration at the hands of-Congress, and there should 
be enacted such remedial and helpful legislation as may prove 
beneficial in restoring agriculture to a more fortunate position 
than it now occupies. 

One means to give aid is to find ways to combat the diseases 
which prey upon the farmer's crops and his animals and for 
which great tolls are now taken annually, 

At this time I shall address myself to one of these phases, 
which I trust may not be overlooked even in this period of 
strict economy, of which I thoroughly approve. 

THE BARBERRY AND THE BLACK STEM WHEAT RUST 


Mr. President, I propose to speak to-day on some aspects of 
the black stem rust, which has been so destructive to our wheat 
crop in recent years, aml the relation of the common barberry 
bush to the spread of this dread disease, which has so reduced 
our grain crop, especially in the great Wheat Belt of the West. 
I want to urge upon Congress the importance of the complete 
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eradication of so destructive, but unessential, plant as is the 
barberry, used largely for hedge purposes but now also largely 
escaped into our fields and byways. To half do the work in the 
end will accomplish little, but a thorough piece of work will 
accomplish great saving not only to the farmers of America but 
insure a supply of man’s most essential food, wheat. 

Mr. President, many have had a doubt as to whether the 
barberry is a necessary medium for the transmission of black 
rust to wheat and to other cereals, That is, whether the bar- 
berry was the one essential medium for spreading to wheat and 
other grains the destructive black stem rust. 

For more than two centuries farmers of western Europe 
had contended that the success of wheat rust depended upon 
the presence of barberries in the immediate vicinity and for 
that reason they began the eradication of the barberry, and 
it is to the credit of the English farmer that without a law 
he has eradicated all the barberry bushes. Not so in Wales 
or in some other parts of Europe. 

That the barberry is an essential in the spread of black rust 
has been clearly demonstrated in the middle of the last cen- 
tury by a noted German scientist. He studied the life history 
of the rust parasite and found that black rust, as it occurs on 
wheat, other cereals, and grasses, was dependent upon the 
spores—seed—that came from the barberry bush, He found 
that the black rust which lives over the winter in the straw 
of the grains and grasses was unable to reproduce itself on 
the grain unless it had first infected the common barberry, 
where it produced one stage of the rust, the spores—seed—of 
which were distributed by the wind to the wheat, where 
they produce the red rust which in the fall becomes the black 
stage. Every scientist who has investigated the subject since 
the days of De Barry has only served to strengthen his find- 
ings and give us more accurate information. I can not do 
better than to Uuote from Dr. E. C. Stakman, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He says: 

Black stem rust of wheat, oats, barley, and the Hke bas been con- 
trolled In much of western Europe by eradicating the common bar- 
berry. This is not a theory. It is a fact: 

Again, he says: 

Denmark bas also prevented attacks of black stem rust by eradicat- 
ing barberry bushes. If there ever was an established scientific fact, 
this is one. For years rust attacks had been severe in Denmark. Bar- 
berry bushes had been brought into Denmark and, planted some time 
during the seventeenth century, But about 1805 they had become so 
numerous that black rust began to be destructive. Many farmers de- 
stroyed their bushes and noticed the severity of the rust decreased as a 
result. ‘They, therefore, demanded that their neighbors do likewise. 
But many refused because they could not see how the barberry bushes 
could have any influence on the development of the rust. A law was 
enacted in Denmark requiring the destruction of the barberry bushes, 
which became effective in 1904. Then a campaign for the eradication 
was carried on until practically both the barberry bushes and the 
black rust bave disappeared from Denmark. ; 

Doctor Stakman further says: 

Since 1904 there has not been a single general epidemic of rust in 
Denmark. ‘The rast is seldom found, and when it does occur a guilty 
barberry also is found. 

Mr. President, those not clearly in touch with the work of 
our agricultural experimenting stations do not fully appreciate 
the extent of the research work carried on by these institu- 
tions or what they have been able to accomplish for the benefit 


of agriculture. BANBGRRY ERADICATION CAMPAIGN 


The barberry eradication campaign of the United States 
Department of Agriculture was organized in February and 
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March, 1918, by the office of cereal investigations of this 
bureau, in cooperation with the following 18 north central 
grain-growing States: Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The purpose of this 
campaign is to eradicate the common barberry and all its horti- 
cultural varieties, and any other susceptible species of bar- 
berries, as a means of reducing stem-rust losses. 

The original farm-to-farm survey of all properties in each 
of the 18 States is progressing rapidly. By the end of this 
field season, 1924, this survey will have been completed in 
9 of the 13 States. Out of a total of 900 counties, only about 
90 counties in the States of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Montana will remain to be covered. 

In the entire campaign from April 1, 1918, to September 30, 
1924, the equivalent of 773 counties has been covered in the 
original survey and counties and parts of counties equivalent 
to 102 counties in the second survey. Resurveys to locate 
sprouts and seedlings have been carried on as rapidly as pos- 
sible. On the original survey 6,275,209 bushes have been 
located on 67,391 p and 2,392,414 seedlings on 1,130 
properties. These numbers include 8,659 bushes on 777 prop- 
erties and 8,680 seedlings found on second survey. In addi- 
tion there have been found on resurveys 268,542 sprouting 
bushes and 2,087,259 seedlings. These make a grand total of 
11,023,422 bushes and seedlings and sprouting ‘bushes found, 
of which 10,401,752 have been destroyed in all surveys to 
September 30, 1924. 

Mr. President, a second complete survey has been made in 
equivalent of about 102 counties. ‘These represent counties 
covered in the early days of the campaign when the men were 
comparatively inexperienced. It is known that small numbers 
of bushes were missed in the first complete survey. The re- 
sults in 85 of these counties entirely completed show that 
about 95 per cent of the total bushes were found in the origi- 
nal complete survey and 7 per cent are being found in the 
second complete survey. Of this 7 per cent a large proportion 
are bushes which had been cut down as a result of publicity 
before field assistants arrived, and so were rot found. They 
are being located now by the sprouts which have developed. 
The overlooked bushes and sprouts have been responsible for 
starting destructive local epidemies. 

In connection with this campaign some investigational phases 
are necessary. The study of the spread of stem rust is made 
as a means of finding offending barberries and testing the 
efficiency of the survey, The relation of environment and 
the distribution of common barberries is being studied, par- 
ticular attention being given to arehs of escaped barberries 
throughout the 13 States, and also in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, A study of native and introduced 
barberry species and hybrids is being made to determine their 
classification and. the susceptibility of each to stem rust, as 
a further means of stem-rust control. Special studies on the 
effect of chemicals for killing barberries have been made. 
Salt, kerosene, and sodium arsenite have been found effective. 
Both salt and kerosene have been recommended and are being 
used. 

I present here data showing by States the results of the 
original survey, second survey, and all resurveys from April 
1, 1918, to September 80, 1924, and ask that this table be in- 
cluded as a part of my remarks, without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxrp, as follows: 


Is 


8, 784 
1,135, 579 
$2 


2,392, 414 2, $85,008 | 2, 087, 250 
1 
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Mr. LADD. Mr. President, examples of good results which 
have come about in farm practice because of the investigations 
which have taken place in the various Federal and State 
experiment stations, Aside from the many other pieces of 
investigation the control of many destructive diseases of cattle 
and of farm crops has been made possible by the studies 
conducted in the experiment stations. The experiment stations 
within the United States are of invaluable economic importance, 
because they have served as a guide for improvement in farm 
products, particularly in the work of farm sanitation. In 
this work millions of dollars have each year been saved by 
the contro! of diseases of cattle and in the control of the 
disease factor in farm crops. 

The work on the farm has not alone been benefited by the 
numerous processes devised at the stations for bettering the 
breeds of livestock and for the introduction of crop rotations, 
involving combinations of farm crops and livestock, but it has 
made this possible through the control of very destructive 
epidemic diseases the very nature of which were unknown 
until special intensive studies were made at certain of the 
various experiment stations and in the laboratories of the 
Federal Government cooperating. Thus, for example, in the 
case of epidemic diseases, such as foot-and-mouth disease and 
Texas fever, and in the case of the very extensive work for 
the control of black-stem rust and cotton-root rot, and so forth, 
the experiment stations’ investigators have not been idle. In 
such diseases, which in epidemic years haye cost this United 
States hundreds of millions of dollars, we now haye reason 
to hope that science is in the mastery. We haye but to con- 
tinue investigations as to methods of application of the results 
already obtained to reap great benefits and perhaps perma- 
nent control. 

BLACK STEM RUST 


Mr. President, there is, for example, that very destructive 
epidemic disease of cereal grains known as black-stem rust, 
which each year since wheat has been cropped-in the United 
States has taken a constant toll and, in years of great epi- 
demic conditions, has swept away millions of dollars’ worth 
of cereal crops. The loss from black-stem rust to the wheat 
crop alone since the spring of 1916 has, according to the 
reports of the plant disease survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, amounted to more than 896,042,000 
bushels. 

Assuming a minimum average price of $1 per bushel, this 
means a loss in this food product, before manufacturing, of ap- 
proximately $400,000,000. Yet wheat is not the only crop af- 
fected. Rye, barley, oatg go under in the same destructive 
epidemics. If this great loss could have been reduced by even 
1 per cent, the same would have approximated $4,000,000. The 
experiment stations, after careful investigation, have advocated 
the elimination of the common barberry bush because it has 
been found to be the carrier and developer of one stage of 
the black stem rust. It is found to be the only plant known 
which can support the sex stage of the fungus parasite, and 
does produce on its leaves, first in the spring, countless mil- 
lions of spores, which when blown by wind to the surrounding 
grasses and cereal grains eventually bring about great rust 
epidemics in those years in which the weather is suitable for 
the proper growth of the spores and of the wheat. In the one 
rust-epidemic year of 1916, it is estimated that the loss in the 
wheat States was from 180,000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels. At 
$1 per bushel, this alone netted a loss to our farmers of over 
$180,000,000. Besides, these figures do not take into account 
the loss in dockage and reduced value because of loss in grade, 
milling, and baking values. 


LOSS OF WHEAT AND OTHER CEREALS 


During the five-year period 1916-1920, inclusive, the average 
estimated loss of wheat was 64,686,000 bushels, with estimated 
loss in other cereals ranging accordingly. For the crop of 
1919, the estimated loss because of black stem rust on other 
grains was as follows: Barley, 4,369,000 bushels ; oats, 15,027,000 
bushels; rye, 31,000 bushels. 

Mr. President, I am indebted to Dean Bolley, of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College Experiment Station, for much of 
the data which I have been able to present and especially for 
the statistics regarding the loss of wheat for each year begin- 
ning with 1916 and extending to 1924 from black stem rust. 

I ask permission to have the data printed in the Recon 
Without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered, 

The data are as follows: 


Estimated losses of wheat from biack stem rust in the United States 
for the 8-year period from 1916 to 1923, inclusive ~ 


Wheat 283 and 


rom black stem 


1 Data obtained in cooperation with the Plant-Disease Survey of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
3 Estimates of December, 1923, 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, the foregoing does not include 
the loss of other cereals due to black stem rust. There has 
been the loss of 396,042,000 bushels of wheat during the period 
of eight years, to say nothing of the further damage to the 
wheat that was harvested. At an average of $1 per bushel, the 
country lost about $400,000,000 because of the damage of 
wheat by black stem rust which would not have occurred, 
so far as we now know, had it not been for the barberry bush, 
which is essential for the production of one stage of the black 
stem rust and from the leaves of which bush the spores (seed) 
are distributed to the growing wheat in the surrounding 
country, which has proved so destructive to man's most valu- 
able food crop. The barberry seems to be an essential in the 
life circle of the parasitic black stem wheat rust as is the 
mosquito essential for the development of malaria in man. 

If the losses during any severe rust year were estimated ac- 
curately in dollars and cents, it would, I am sure, mean a 
surprisingly large amount of money. For instance, in the 
year 1923 the reduction in bushels for the wheat crop for rust 
was placed at 29,378,000 bushels. The lowest price paid for 
wheat that year was 90 cents per bushel. Even at that, it will 
be seen that the loss to the farmers of the country was over 
$26,000,000 at the lowest estimate that might be made. Such 
losses affect the manufacturers and consumers as well as the 
growers. 

At present, 18 States, with the assistance of the National 
Department of Agriculture, are engaged in an attempt to 
destroy the common barberry bush for the purpose of con- 
trolling the infection of black stem rust. As indicated, the 
workers of the experiment stations haye proved that great 
rust damage has been brought about by these bushes, Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1924, which corresponds to the crop year 
of 1923, the total amount expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the various States concerned in this work of bar- 
berry eradication was but $465,000, which is approximately 
only 144 per cent of the total loss reported in that year for 
wheat alone. If one had taken into account the damage done 
to barley, oats, and rye, this percentage would have been even 
less, To improve farm-crop returns, such work must be done. 


GENEROUS SUPPORT ESSENTIAL 


Mr, President, I can not too strongly recommend that lib- 
eral appropriations be made to continue the work of barberry 
eradication, so well begun by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the 13 States of the wheat 
belt. I would further urge that the work of barberry eradi- 
cation be extended to the Eastern States and to New England, 
where barberry is much more abundant, therefore a greater 
menace than it is in the Wheat Belt of the West. 

Mr. President, I would also call attention to the fact that 
the States in the Northwest wheat section of our country first 
began the survey and study and made appropriations for 
the eradication of the barberry bush. North Dakota in 1917 
through its State legislature made an appropriation of $5,000 
and enacted a law compelling the destruction of all barberry 
bushes, and the year following a general campaign was under- 
taken for the eradication of the barberry under the leader- 
ship of the Department of Agriculture. The last legislature 
of 1923 appropriated $15,000 for further eradication and a 
farm-to-farm survey has been carried on in North Dakota, 
also in othar western wheat States similar work is being 
carried out *h cooperation with the Federal authorities. : 
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REDUCTION OF BARRERRY BUSHES REDUCES RUST ATTACK 


Mr. President, statistics for the wheat crop of 1924 are not 
yet available. There was not, however, more than a minimum 
loss from black stem rust. It is believed that this low loss 
is closely connected with the very great number of barberry 
bushes which have been removed in the last few years. Eradi- 
cation of barberry bushes has not as yet been complete enough 
in the various States to form a guaranty that the ruinous 
epidemics of black stem rust have been permanently checked. 
The work of eradication has been thorough in large districts 
and has apparently brought about a great reduction in the 
attack of the rust. Very conservative observers among ex- 
periment station investigators, farmers, and business men 
do not hesitate in saying that they have observed a-slowing 
up of the rust attack. This year in particular the removal 
of over 10,000,000 bushes has apparently had a marked effect, 
causing the attack to come on slower and to spread less rap- 
idly. Large wheat districts have been almost without rust 
attack during 1924. 

Had it not been for the removal of these more than 10,000,000 
bushes, they would have disseminated their usual amount of 
infecting spores early in the year, and, without question, the 
wheat crop would again have suffered a great loss; for the 
crop developed slower and the weather conditions were suited 
to the development of spores on the bushes. Where these 
bushes occurred, the spores did spread to the crop, but these 
various scattered local areas of rust infection did not get into 
effect quick enough to bring about the usual large general epi- 
demic. 

Undoubted progress has taken place in the reduction of the 
rust attack on the wheat. There has been real progress made 
in the work of digging and destroying the barberry bushes. 
This was a great problem when first undertaken. In the first 
few years much study had to be given to methods, and it is to 
be doubted if the destruction of the bushes in the first, second, 
and third years of the barberry eradication campaign really 
kept pace with the increased growth of the bushes, and the 
coming up of new ones from the seed which had been scattered 
by birds. 

To understand this work of barberry eradication or what 
must be done in the near future to finish the work, one must 
understand that at first these bushes were all planted in Amer- 
ica, and that many new plantings were made during the period 
of the taking up of the new lands of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and other of the wheat States. Origi- 
nally, the number of plantings by the settlers amounted to buta 
few thousand of bushes planted in hedges, etc., but from the 
seeds grown on these, the birds haye increased the totals in 
certain districts of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Ohio, New York, and the New England States into millions. 

The barberry eradication campaign has already saved large 
sums of money to the public. On account of the work that 
has already been done in the digging, it is now possible to ob- 
serve that these terrible scourges of black stem rust were not 
dependent upon the weather alone, but upon the distribution 
of millions of wind-blown spores which had been developed each 
spring upon these barberry bushes. 

THE WORK REFLECTS CREDIT TO THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


At this point, Mr. President, it is well to keep in mind that 
this digging of the barberry bushes is only a piece of practical 
work which must be completed in order to make use of the 
results of the careful investigations which were first done in 
the experiment stations. It was made possible because of 
careful investigations on the development of rust fungi and 
on the relation of the rust to the wheat plant and other plants. 
For example, the North Dakota Experiment Station for a 
number of years devoted a great deal of study to this subject 
of the origin of black stem rust and to studies upon best 
methods of control. The workers came to the conclusion that 
the barberry bush, if not wholly responsible for the rust epi- 
demics, was responsible for a great amount of damage. As a 
consequent effect of a local campaign in North Dakota calling 
for the voluntary eradication of the bush, the Legislature of 
North Dakota passed the first law and made a State appro- 
priation, $5,000, for the digging of the bushes. The work was 
actually started in the spring of 1917. This was followed by 
similar enactments in other spring-wheat States and in 1918 
by the active participation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

I have gone rather fully into this subject of black stem rust, 
because it is such a typical representation of the good work 
done by the experiment stations and illustrates clearly the 
need of following up these investigations with practical super- 
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vision by the National and State Governments so that the 
work of investigation may be brought to fruition. In my 
opinion it would be nothing less than a calamity should we 
now fail to make sufficient provision for the final completion 
of this work of barberry eradication. It seems to be one of 
those types of investigation work which admits of a complete 
and final demonstration. 

In addition to these lines of work which I have indicated 
there are many other important experimental studies on the 
plant side of investigation of the experiment stations that 
have resulted in very great improvement in farm practice. 

Many other diseases attacking grains, fruits, and vegetables 
are now under a satisfactory control, because the investigators 
at the different experiment stations have worked out the life 
histories of the parasites which cause the damage and have 
found out simple means of control. For example, take the 
formaldehyde treatment for disinfecting seed grains and po- 
tato tubers. 

This, also, first initiated at the North Dakota experiment 
station, has been worked upon and developed by various ex- 
periment-station investigators to meet the needs of the various 
farming communities throughout the country. The potato 
crop, for example, is rapidly becoming of extreme national 
importance because of its food value to our increasing popu- 
lation. The State of Maine in 1923 is said to have produced 
31,992,000 bushels of potatoes. In the county of Aroostook 
they have reached the highest efficiency of production, be- 
cause the growers there make use of many of the latest meth- 
ods of treating the tubers, spraying the vines, growing in 
proper crop series, use of fertilizers,and so forth. If, by lack 
of the proper method, that crop had been reduced even 1 per 
cent, the loss would have amounted to approximately 350,000 
bushels. The total production of potatoes in the United States 
for 1923 was placed at 412,392,000 bushels. If the better 
methods introduced by our experiment stations resulted in 
an increase of but 1 per cent, one at once sees that it amounted 
to over 4,000,000 bushels of merchantable potatoes. 

As our soil becomes more extensively and intensively 
cropped new lines of plant disease control arise. As just 
indicated, one of the chief factors limiting production of farm 
crops is this factor of destruction by plant diseases. Infec- 
tious diseases accumulate in the soil and in the seed. Experi- 
ments for control and elimination of the diseases will need 
to be continued in order to meet the changing conditions of 
the work and the demands of our people. 


EXPORT OIL CORPORATION 


Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate now 
consider and dispose of the bill (S. 1599) for the relief of 
the Export Oil Corporation, which went over on the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] on the last 
day when the calendar was under consideration. It is 
merely a little local bill, and I think there can be no objection 
to it from any quarter. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the object of the bill for which the 
Senator from Oklahoma asks consideraion? 

Mr. OWEN. The bill proposes to permit the Export Oil 
Corporation to go to the Court of Claims. When it came up 
on the call of the calendar the Senator from Montana, as I 
haye already stated, made objection to the bill, but it has 
since been explained to him and he has withdrawn his ob- 
eaa: I was absent when the bill was reached on the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

There being no objection, the’ Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 10, after the word “therefor,” to insert “Provided, That 
the judgment shall be limited to the amount of the actual cost 
of the gasoline on the date of its final sale, less the amount 
received therefor,’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized 
and directed to hear, consider, and render judgment in the matter of 
the claim of the Export Oil Corporation, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Delaware, against the United States, growing 
out of an alleged contract between the said corporation and the 
United States through the Director of Purchase and Storage of the 
Quartermaster Corps of the War Department of the United States in 
the year of 1919, whereby the said corporation agreed to furnish and 
the United States to accept and pay for at a stipulated price a certain 
quantity of gasoline to be delivered to the United States tanker 
Weildrecht at New Orleans, La., on or before May 5, 1919, which con- 
tract it is alleged was breached by the United States to the damage of 
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the said corporation. For the purposes of considering this claim, the 
Court of Claims is directed to disregard the provisions of Revised 
Stutute 3774 requiring such contracts to be In writing, and shall base its 
judgment as to the legality of the contract wholly upon the law of 
contracts as applied In commprcial usages. If the court finds that 
there was such a contract and that there was a breach thereof by the 
United States, and that because of said breach the sald corporation 
was damaged, then the judgment shall be in such amount as may to 
the court seem proper to compensate the corporation therefor: Pro- 
vided, That the judgment shall be limited to the amount of the actual 
cost of the gasoline on the date of its final sale, less the amount re- 
ceiyed therefor. Notice of such suit shall be served on the Attorney 
General of the United States, who sball appear and defend the suit on 
behalf of the Government. 


Mr. OWEN. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
inserting, after the words final sale,” the words including 
shrinkage, demurrage, insurance, freight, and storage charges.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War, for national defense in time of war and 
for the production of fertilizers and other useful products in 
time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be 
incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; 
nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, 
near Russellville, Ala.; steam power plant to be located and 
constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17 on the Black 
Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and transmission line 
to nitrate plant No. 2, Musele Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to 
Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam 
No. 2 and Dam No. 3 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 6ith 
Cong., Ist sess.), including power stations when constructed 
us provided herein, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Ne- 
` braska [Mr. HoweELL] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that my amendment to the amendment 
may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, in line 13, 
after the word “ profit,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“including the profit from any power sold”; also, in line 14 
strike ont the word “thereof” and insert in lien the words 
“of such fertilizers,” thus causing the last paragraph of sec- 
tion 4 to read as follows: 


Tn order that the farmers and other users may be supplied with fer- 
tilizers at fair prices and without excess profits, the United States, its 
agents, lessees, or assigns shall be limited to a maximum net profit 
which may be made, including the profit from any power sold, not to 
exceed 8 per cent of the fair annual cost of the production of such 
fertilizers. 


Mr. HOWELL. The purpose of the amendment to the 
amendment is to combine the profits from water power with 
the profits of the fertilizer manufacture; in other words, it 
would make it an object to manufacture fertilizer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is in doubt, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, President, the vote now being 
taken, as I understand, is on an amendment just offered by 
the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOowELL]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is upon the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment to the amendment has just 
been read at the desk. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I see no objection to the amendment 
to the amendment, Tt carries out. my original intention to 
limit the profit to 8 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will again put 
the question on the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon 
the substitute offered by the Senator from Alabama for the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

35 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
ro 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashburst Fernald Jones, Wash, Ralston 
Ball Ferris Kendrick eed, Pa. 
Brookhart Fess Keyes Robinson 
Broussard Fletcher Kin Sheppard 
Bruce zier Lad Shipstead 
Cameron George McNa Smoot 
Capper . Gerry Mayfield Spencer 
Couzens Gooding Moses Stanfield 
Cummins Hale Neely Underwood 
rtis Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Dial Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Heflin Overman Warren 
Edge Howell Owen Watson 
Edwards Johnson, Calif. Pepper Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-six Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to offer at this 
stage one of the amendments which I have sent up to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mary- 
land offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaptne CLERK. It is proposed to strike out the words 
“and for the production of fertilizers and other useful prod- 
ucts in time of peace,” in lines 9 and 10, page 2, section 1, and 
to substitute therefor the words “and for the production and 
sale in time of peace of nitrogen and surplus électric power 
created at said plants.” 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, just briefly, the effect of this 
amendment is to exclude the Government or any lessee from 
the Government under the Underwood substitute from estab- 
lishing a full commercial factory or factories at Muscle Shoals. 
The amendment does not affect the right of the Government 
or its lessee to produce and sell nitrates to the trade that is 
interested in manufacturing full commercial fertilizer, nor 
does it affect the power of the Goyernment or the lessee under 
the Underwood substitute to produce and sell power. The only 
effect of it, as I have said before in the course of discussion 
with reference to this substitute, is to prevent the Govern- 
ment, so far as the manufacture of full commercial fertilizer 
is concerned, from entering into competition with its own 
citizens, 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, Mr, President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to say just 
a word on this amendment. I shall detain the Senate only a 
moment, 

I am sorry I can not agree with my friend from Maryland 
[Mr. Broce] in regard to the amendment. As I understand 
his amendment, it would authorize the corporation or fhe 
lessee of this plant to make the raw material for fertilizer, 
but would not let it carry it into the finished product. I 
think if that were carried out the Government or the lessee 
would find itself in a condition where the trade would dictate 
the terms of its mannfacture, or refuse to buy from it en- 
tirely, and thus shut down a plant that is organized primarily 
for the development of nitrogen for national defense. I do 
not think we can afford to limit the power either of the Goy- 
ernment or of the Government’s lessee in this regard, and 
therefore I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I did not rise to speak on the 
amendment. However, I will take the time to say that I shall 
vote against it, because it goes to one of the very features of 
this great plant, and it strikes me that it, would be denying to 
the people of the country what otherwise, if we should lease 
the plant or operate it by the Goyernment, ought to be secured 
to the people. Therefore, I am opposed to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BRUCE}. 

Neither do I oppose general investigations such as that pro- 
posed by the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] if offered to secure information as a basis of legisla- 
tion. We were drawn into a little colloquy on the discussion of 
this resolution that went somewhat afield from the subject 
before the Senate. However, I should like to state that I am 
not opposed to any legitimate investigation the purpose of 
which is to secure facts upon which this body might legislate. 
I am, however, opposed to any sort of an investigation that 
does not result in definite information for the purposes of 
legislation or that looks to the disintegration of effort in the 
creation of wealth. 

The Senator really put in my month, in the manner of his 
questioning and his answers, some statements which, if attrib- 
uted to the Senator from Ohio, would not be quite accurate in 
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I am 
not opposed to proper governmental regulation. The facts are 
that the Government does regulate industry. The Government 
in some respects controls certain industries. I never have been 


the information that he wanted to give to the Senate. 


opposed to legitimate regulation, On the other hand, I rec- 
ognize that the normal tendency of modern industry is to 
augment its power, to increase its dimensions. It naturally 
reaches out into the realm of the power that it exercises over 
the public in supplying the needs of the public, and from that 
very inherent quality Government regulation may be necessary. 

That is suggested by our policy in regard to the railroads. 
The truth of the matter is that when in 1887 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was originally created, there was some 
objection to it because it was thought it might interfere with 
the legitimate progress of transportation; but the argument 
against the creation of that commission was not nearly so 
strong as the argument for it. When the commission was 
created and began to function, we noted that as the transpor- 
tation interests increased the powers of the commission also 
necessarily increased; and from time to time the Government 
amended the law creating the commission, never taking any 
power away from it, but constantly increasing its power, which 
was inevitable as a policy of Government regulation. So to- 
day the commission goes to the extent eyen of regulating rates, 
which is the very lifeblood of any enterprise; for when you 
take away the power to determine what the income shall be, 
you have largely struck at the very heart of the prosperity of 
that industry. We have even gone further, and not only do 
we determine what the railroads may take in, but through the 
transportation act of 1920 we have created a Labor Board 
which in its functions may be interpreted as determining in a 
degree what the railroads shall be required to pay out. So 
that on the question of this great public utility, the trans- 
portation of the country, the Government from time to time, 
from 1887 up to the present hour, has increased its function 
of regulation. 

Just now there is before our committee, of which the 
President pro tempore of the Senate is the most distin- 
guished member, a proposal to concentrate or consolidate the 
railroads into a few divisions. That is counter to what we 
otherwise had passed in the Sherman anti-trust law, which 
indicates that regulation has gone to the point where it has 
overreached itself, so that now we are trying to cure some 
of the defects of that legislation. I mention this to indicate 
that the policy of this Government is not against govern- 
mental regulation of public utilities, but, on the other hand, 
it has been the policy now for nearly a third of a century. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said about the trans- 
portation act of 1920. One of the erroneous. statements that 
are constantly made on the rostrum and on the public plat- 
form is that the transportation act of 1920 guarantees a 
specific income to the railroad industry. Over and over again 
that statement has been corrected, but as often as it is cor- 
rected it is repeated; and when we come to the point of de- 
eisively stating whether or not there is any guaranty I do 
not think the statements on the floor of the Senate in this 
debate rise quite to the dignity of what ought to be expected 
in this body, for the mere bantering of words or passing 
from lip to lip sharp statements that do not go to the argu- 
mentation of the subject at all is not argument, and does not 
prove anything except that it is a very poor case that is 
being presented. 

I mention this effort simply to indicate that there is a 
cult going through the country, frequently voiced in this Cham- 
ber, trying to promulgate the idea that the Government ought 
to take over various industries, including such as transporta- 
tion. Then the next step will be the nationalization of the 
mines, and, ultimately, all public utilities. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to such a policy. Itam not 
opposed to governmental regulation. I am opposed to govern- 
mental strangulation, and I am opposed also to Government 
operation wherever the business can be conducted by private 
enterprise. The law of modern life is concentration. Every 
argument for the growth of industry argues for concentra- 
tion, and when we forbid it we are apt to go to the point 
where we will want to amend, later on, what we have done, 
as in the case of consolidation in transportation. Neverthe- 
less, with combination or concentration as the law of the 
hour, it would be decidedly unwise to put no limit upon the 
powers of concentration. The law should be, let concentra- 
tion proceed, but under proper governmental regulation. 
That is what we have done. That is what we are doing in 
the subject pending before the Senate. We have here one of 
the largest plants that has come to the recognition of legis- 
lation, and the only question is whether it is to be operated 
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by the Government as a Government industry, with the Gov- 
ernment taking all the risk, and, if unprofitable, letting the 
Government pay the losses, or whether we should make a 
lease of the property under proper limitations, securing to 
the public the rights that the publice are entitled to, and in 
those limitations, both in time and in conditions, making it 
so that if at the end of the tenure we do not want to continue 
it under the contract we can recapture it, release it, or pro- 
ceed to operate it by the Goyernment—the policy to be deter- 
mined by whatever the wisdom of the time and experience 
would indicate. 

Mr. President, to my mind that is the sensible view to take. 
I understand the angle of the opposition. It is the growth in 
the sentiment in favor of public ownership, and this may make 
an impression upon the Senate; but I assure you that it will 
not make an impression upon the country. The country has 
some knowledge of what has been undertaken in Russia, where 
Government has displaced private enterprise. It is acquainted 
with the policy in Canada in railroad transportation and what 
has been experienced in Europe generally in railroad trans- 
portation. To me there is one great danger in Goyernment 
operation, and that is especially the loss of initiative, which is 
individual, not political, 

I raised the question a moment ago, when the Senater from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eben] was speaking on private industry. I 
learn from statistics that the inventions and discoveries of a 
single man who is still living, Thomas A. Edison, do now, in 
their various applications to industry, represent a wealth that 
will measure over sixteen billions of dollars. You find it in 
motor power, in trolley, interurban, and automobile; you find 
it in the moving-picture enterprise; you find it in the telephone, 
the phonograph; you find it in wireless telegraphy and the 
radio; you find it in the application of electricity to a hundred 
or more different divisions or branches of those investigations. 
When we accumulate all these different industries developed 
under private initiative, where organization of capital is per- 
mitted, where some reasonable profit is allowed, where it is 
known that if a loss is suffered a profit may be realized in later 
development to care for the loss, and in the active experience 
of a single living inventor there has been more development 
and more wonderful achievements than the most miraculous of 
ancient times, I should like to know how far we would have 
gotten with this evolution if the dead hand of the uniform life 
of governmental activity had throttled the initiative that has 
blossomed ont here in this remarkable development. 

That is only one example of what we have seen developed 
in our own country. It can be duplicated in a lesser degree 
in a thousand instances, and yet certain people are con- 
stantly pointing to the wickedness of our Government in its 
policy of private development of industry, charging the water- 
ing of stock as the acme of evil in wicked industry. I have 
heard that bandied from one side to the other, from lip to 
lip, and I have constantly raised the question how that in 
any great degree will modify the cost of the operation of the 
industry; even if the statement is accurate, which I do not 
concede it to be, I can understand the objection to it. Wa- 
tered stock certainly will lessen the value of the property, 
and securities based upon watered steck will haye no value 
in the current markets of the country, because it is an attempt 
to sell fictitious values, which should be avoided; but that is 
a loss to the owners of the stock and affects that part of the 
public who are led to purchase such stock. It is not an 
argument against private enterprise. 

There is another thing I would like to say, Mr. President. 
When we are constantly being referred to what some other 
country does as an example of what we onght to do, I like 
to compare the condition of the people of our country with the 
condition of the peoples of the countries which are used in 
the comparison. Let us take the most stable country, Great 
Britain, with her 35,000,000 people. We find only 100,000 of 
them who pay income taxes, and yet the exemption under the 
income tax in Great Britain is much lower than we have in 
our own country. Here in America, with a much higher 
income exemption, we have over 6,660,000 citizens paying in- 
come taxes out of the hundred and more millions of people 
here. 

Mr. President, we have in this country of ours laboring men 
who own their own homes to a number three and a half times 
as great as the total number of people in Britain who own 
their homes, including rich and poor, without reference to 
whether the occupant of the home has a big income or a small 
one. Mark you, the homes owned in America by laboring 
people are three and one-half times all the homes owned in 
Britain by all her people. Yet we hear disparaging mention, 
in comparisons of our country with others, when argument is 
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on such as has held the attention of this Chamber on Muscle 
Shoals. 

There are in the savings banks of this country deposits from 
over 13,000,000 American citizens. Those represent our labor- 
ing people, and those 13,000,000 and more depositors deposit 
over $7,000,000,000 in these savings banks. Mr. President, seyen 
billion is more than three times the total capitalization of all 
the banks in the United States—Federal and State as well as 
trust companies. These savings accounts are from the people 
who are employed by these wicked corporations. We are told 
that the poor, downtrodden American public is suffering from 
the vicious legislation which permits the growth and pros- 
perity of industry in the land. We are admonished that the 
Government must either forbid this industrial development by 
law or drive it ont of existence by the Goyernment entering into 
competition with it. 

I want American initiative open. I want America to remain 
the open door of opportunity. I want every boy and girl, every 
man and women to realize that America is the place of equal 
opportunity in the rivalry of life, and it makes no difference 
whether they come from a family of wealth or from a family 
of poverty. In this country, against which we now and then 
hear utterances such as a few moments ago, the laborer of 
to-day is the employer of to-morrow, and the one great incen- 
tive that drives on to success in America is the absolute cer- 
tainty that with reasonable frugality and industry as against 
indolence and extravagance every man and every woman who 
is willing to pay the price can look forward to the time when 
he will not only become the owner of a home but can be reason- 
ably sure to be the director of a business. That leads to initia- 
tive in industry. - 

I want to keep that opportunity open, and while I would not 
object if now and then the Government went into a business 
that was wholly monopolistic in order that there might not be 
any advantage taken of the public, I think it is dangerous to 
abandon private industry, where accomplishment and achieve- 
ment are open to all; to abandon it and agree that ultimately 
we will all be pensioners of the Government, when Uncle Sam 
will be the only employer, is the most unwise of suggestions. 
We will then depend upon the politics of whatever administra- 
tion it might be to determine whether we shall have this or 
that place. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to Government ownership of 
this particular industry, as I am opposed to such ownership of 
every other industry in which private initiative can be em- 
ployed, and I have no sympathy whatever with the effort to 
prejudice the-minds of the public and feed the socialism of 
America, for God knows we have enough of it at the present 
time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator in examining his remarks 
will feel constrained to modify one observation which he sub- 
mitted, if I interpreted his statement aright. As I understood 
the able Senator, while he did not condone the issuance of 
watered stock, he expressed the view that the loss, if any, did 
not fall upon the people, I submit to the able Senator that the 
issue of watered stock has been a serious evil, has been a men- 
ace in some instances, to the stabilization of industry. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator in that statement that 
it has been a menace to the stabilization of industry. 

Mr. KING. The watering of stock bas resulted in fleecing 
and robbing the public, and in many instances where the cor- 
porations were related to the public, such as the railroads of 
the country, and the street railways, the cost has fallen upon 
the people in increased charges which they have had to meet. 
The Senator is familiar with the fact that many corporations— 
for instance, the electric light companies—have issued stock in 
excess of what was fair for the purpose of taking over sub- 
sidiary corporations. They have, of course, added the stock 
which they have issued and the bonds which they have issued 
to the aggregate issues, and the total has been the basis of ulti- 
mate charges which they have imposed upon the people, So 
that these fictitious issues of stock ultimately are reflected in 
higher prices, which the people are compelled to pay, and to 
such an extent has this evil grown that in many States, as the 
Senator knows, blue sky laws have been enacted for the pur- 
pose of protecting people, because the people have bought these 
fictitious stocks, and the fictitious stocks have been used before 
public utilities commissions as the bases for dividends, for 
charges, and so on, and have been reflected in increased rates, 
which the public haye been compelled to meet. 

I am sure the Senator did not mean to leave the impression 
that he justified a policy that would permit watered or fictitious 
issues of stock, nor did he mean to convey the idea, which I am 
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sure his remarks did—at least they did to me—that the publie 
would not suffer by reason of such fictitious issues. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, I can satisfy the Senator by a 
mere statement, I was a member of the last constitutional 
convention of Ohio. We adopted the first blue sky provision of 
the country, and it was not for the protection of the public so 
much as it was for the protection of that part of the public that 
bought what really did not exist, namely, stock that was not 
represented by real value, which would be watered stock. We 
adopted that provision against the tremendous opposition of 
people who said, “ You want to protect people who ought to 
have more sense than to buy.” I admit I voted for that pro- 
vision, and would vote for it now. I would vote for the na- 
tional blue sky proposal that has been in this body and the 
other body for some time, but has not become a law. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10982) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 835) thereon. I 
wish to state that I shall take the first opportunity to bring 
the bill before the Senate for its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Frazier in the chair). 
The bill will be placed on the calendar. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 


Mr, MOSES. Mr. President, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I report back favorably with amend- 
ments the bill (S. 3674) reelassifying the salaries of post- 
masters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their 
salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing 
postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for other 
purposes. 

This is the much discussed postal salaries and postal rates 
bill, and I give notice that to-morrow at some opportune 
moment in the discussion of the Muscle Shoals measure I 
shall take occasion to expound some of the provisions of this 
bill to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed 
on the calendar, 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE BETWEEN INDIANA AND KENTUCKY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, on the calendar day of De- 
cember 30 the Senate passed the bill (S. 3350) granting the 
consent of Congress for the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River between Vanderburg County, Ind., and Hen- 
derson County, Ky., as appears from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page 994. Upon examination I find that an identical 
measure was passed by the Senate in the last session of the 
present Congress, that it passed the House, and is now a pub- 
lic act. A copy of that act I have in my hand. It was ap- 
proved June 7, 1924. I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the action of the Senate in passing Senate bill 3350 on the 
30th of December last be now reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Did the Senator state that 
a similar bill has become a public law? 

Mr. WILLIS, This bill is identical with one which has been 
enacted into law. I am unable to explain how it happened. 
It was not my bill, but was introduced by the Senator from 
Idaho. On last Wednesday the Senate passed exactly the same 
measure which it had passed at the last session, and subse- 
quently the first bill was passed by the House and is now a 
public act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks 
that the vote by which the Senate, on the 30th of December, 
1924, passed Senate bill 3350 be reconsidered. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIS. I now ask that Senate bill 3350 be indefinitely 
postponéd. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
the bill will be indefinitely postponed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

LOUIS LEAVITT 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 88) 
for the relief of Louis Leavitt, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to insert: 


o 


| 
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That Louis Leavitt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Is hereby authorized to bring 
suit against the United States to recover damages for any loss or 
losses which he may have suffered through action by governmental 
agencies, acting under authority of the Government, had in connection 
with the purchase by Louis Leavitt of surplus goods of the War De- 
partment and which were referred to in the opinion of the Attorney 
General dated December 23, 1921. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States to hear, consider, and 
determine such action upon its merits and according to the law which 
governs the principles of lability that prevail between private parties, 
but only so far as is herein indicated, and in accordance with the prac- 
tice pertaining to such action between private parties, and to enter 
decree or judgment against the United States for the amount of such 
damages as may be found due to said Louis Leavitt, if any: Provided, 
however, That such right to sue, as is hereby granted, shall not apply 
to any interest, nor to any claim for damages resulting from any crim- 
inal prosecution of the said Louis Leavitt on a charge of violating the 
penal laws of the United States: Provided, That such action shall be 
brought and commenced within four months from the date that this 
act becomes effective. 

Sec. 2. That upon final determination of such cause, if a decree or 
judgment is rendered against the United States, there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
a sum sufficient to pay final judgment, which shall be paid to said 
Louis Leavitt or his duly authorized attorneys of record by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury upon the presentation of a duly authenticated 
copy of such final decree or judgment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. l move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January. 3, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 2, 1925 
COLLECTOR oF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Edward E. Gnichtel, of Newark, N. J., to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the fifth district of New Jersey, in place of 
Frank C. Ferguson, resigned. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 


Charles H. Moorman, of Kentucky, to be United States cir- 
cnit judge, sixth circuit, vice L. E. Knappen, retired. 

Albert B. Anderson, of Indiana, to be United States circuit 
judge, seventh circuit, vice Francis E. Baker, deceased. 

Uniren States DISTRICT JUDGES 

Robert C. Baltzell, of Indiana, to be United States district 
judge, district of Indiana, vice Albert B. Anderson, nominated 
to be cirenit judge, seventh circuit, 

Charles I. Dawson, of Kentucky, to be United States district 
judge, western district of Kentucky, vice Charles H. Moorman, 
nominated to be circuit judge, sixth circuit. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

Col. James Denver Glennan, Medical Corps, to be assistant 
to the Surgeon General, for a period of four years from date 
of acceptance, with the rank of brigadier general from Feb- 
ruary 9, 1925, vice Brig. Gen. Robert E. Noble, Assistant Sur- 
geon General, to retire February 8, 1925. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS oF THE ARMY 
TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL, OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 

George Emerson Leach, brigadier general, Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard. 

PosTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Edward F. Wilson to be postmaster at Veterans Home, Calif., 

in place of J. W. Beck, deceased. 
CONNECTICUT 

William H. Russell to be postmaster at Southport, Conn., in 
place of W. H. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 1, 1923. 


GEORGIA 


R. Gordon Riggs to be postmaster at Register, Ga., in place 
of R. G. Riggs. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 


ILLINOIS 


„ Jr., ee postmaster at Mount Prospect, III., 
iliam Bu: . Offic 
3 sse, jr. e became third class 


INDIANA 


Myrtle A. Schreiber to be postmaster at New Palestine, Ind 
1 lace of M. A. Schreiber. Office became third class October 


KANSAS 


Guy W. Bryan to be postmaster at Delia, Kans., in place of 
G. W. Bryan. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 
Henry N. Van Doren to be postmaster at Deerfield, Kans., 
in place of M. E. Bacon, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 


Niels F. Petersen to be postmaster at Tyler, Minn., in place 
of J. J. W. Hogue. _Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1924. 
Mae ©. McDonald to be postmaster at Warroad, Minn., in 
piaco Saha Moody, deceased. 
osep Gilson to be postmaster at Iva 
place of W. N. Johnson, resigned. e i 


MISSOURI 


Lonnie W. Hoover to be postmaster at Princeton, Mo., in 
piave of Clate Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 
Margaret M. Enis to be postmaster at Clyde, Mo., in place 
of J. A. Voelker. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924. 
E aiis 5 ve ae = postmaster at Braymer, Mo., in 
S8. vebliss. Incumben 
3 t's commission expired 
John N. Hunter to be postmaster at Holt, Mo., in place of 
J. N. Hunter, Office became third class October 1, 1924. 
MONTANA 


William Fraser to be postmaster at Three Forks, Mont., in 
place 5 William Fraser. Incumbent’s e e May 
Alma M. Engle to be postmaster at Somers. 
elot Myre, RACON , Mont., in place of 
NEVADA 


Mildred Robison to be postmaster at Overton, Ney:, in place 
15 8 Robison. Incumbent's commission expired ioe 


NEW YORK 


John A. Crager to be postmaster at Hagaman, N. Y., in pl 
of W. D. Carpenter, resigned. s R 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ee 5 be posta ster at Parkers Landing, Pa., in 
place am slie. eumbent’s commissi 
gust 5, 1923. e 
Mary M. Sieber to be postmaster at Aspers, Pa., in pla 
M. M. Sieber. Office became third class April 1, 1024. Bibs 
RHODE ISLAND 


Elmer Lother to be postmaster at Warren, R. I., in place of 
John McPike. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 1924. 


TEXAS 


Lynn E. Slate to be postmaster at Sudan, Tex., in place of 
L. E. Slate. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 
1 8 postmaster at Runge, Tex., in place 
0 . A. Garner. Incumbent's commission expired 
ber 24, 1922. we 
VERMONT 


Oscar N. Washer to be postmaster at Irasburg, Vt., in place 

of O. N. Washer. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 
VIRGINIA 

John A. Johnston to be postmaster at Petersburg, Va., in 
place of J. A. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 13, 1924. ; 

Laura L. Keeler to be postmaster at Middleburg, Va., in 
place — L. L. Keeler. Incumbent's commission expired August 
15, 10 


Wade H. Hash to be postmaster at Trout Dale, Va., in place j 


of W. H. Hash. Office became third class April 1, 1924. 
Helen T. Munt to be postmaster at Surry, Va., in place of 
C. G. Rowell, resigned. 
William W. Allmond to be postmaster at Allmondsville, Va., 
TA 2 of W. W. Allmond. Office became third class April 1, 
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WASHINGTON 

Blanche E. Lambert to be postmaster at Ione, Wash., in place 
of Elmer Thackston, Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1924. 

Esther ©. Bosma to be postmaster at Peshastin, Wash., in 
place of J. A. Smith, resigned. 
i WEST VIRGINIA 

August E. Marschner to be postmaster at Wheeling, W, Va., 
in place of W. H. Marshall, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 2, 1925 
i COLLECTOR. or INTERNAL REVENUE 


' Edward E, Gnichtel to be collector of internal revenue for 
the fifth district of New Jersey. 
e POSTMASTERS 
NEW YORK 
Robert E. Brown, Almond, 
Anna M. Ball, Berkshire. 
John Sparks, Eldred. 
Lee G. Ayers, Richford. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ursula Shelley, Richfield. 
Viola M. Truax, Robertsdale. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Earl F. Vandenburg, Conde. 
Norman Lockwood, Doland. 
Levi J. Thomas, Ipswich. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
John W. Lamon, Bunker Hill, 
Lewis E. Winston, Ethel. 
Martin B. Taylor, Gauley Bridge. 
John Brash, Glen Jean. 
William B. Murray, Minden. 
Edward M. Tucker, Moorefield. 
Conrad H. Forst, Mount Hope. 
Arthur N. McKeever, Romney. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, January 2, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, unto Thee we lift our hearts in confession, 
praise, and gratitude. Thou who art and evermore shall be, 
continue to feed our minds with wisdom and understanding. 
May we never count ourselves independent of the infinite source 
of truth and all knowledge. By entreaty we would ask that 
our minds may be steadfastly fixed for the best purposes and 
for the noblest ends. May we so value life that we may con- 
stantly realize it to be an everlasting echo of that life without 
end, Be near us and we shall have no fear; let Thy light be 
about us and we shall see no darkness; rule in us and sin shall 
lose its power. Amen. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


{Roll No. 17] 

Ackerman Browne, Wis. Connolly, Pa. Drewry 
Anderson rumm Corning Driver 
Arnoid Buckley Crosser Eagan 
Bacharach Butler Crowther Edmonds 

ck Carew Cullen Fairchild - 
Beers Carter Curr Fairfield 
Berger Casey Dallinger enn 
Bixler Celler > Davey Fish 
Black, N. Y. Christopherson Deal Fitzgerald 
Bland Clancy Dempsey Fredericks 
Bloom Clark, Fla. Denison Free 
Bowling Clarke, N. Y. Dickstein Freeman 
Boylan Cole, Ohio Dominick Fulbright 
Brand, Ga, Collins Doughton Fulmer 
Britten Connally, Tex. Doyle Gallivan 
Browne, N. J. Connery Drane Gambrill 


Garber Lehlbach Peavey Sproul, Kans, 
Garrett, Tenn, Lindsay eery Stalker 
eran Linthicum Perlman Steagall 
Gifford ogan Phillips Sullivan 
Glatfelter Lowrey Porter weet 
Goldsborough kp Pou Swoope 
Graham cLeod 2 Taber 
Gr 1 sley Tague 
Greenwood cSwain Reece Taylor, Colo, 
Griffin McSweeney Reed, Ark. Thompson 
Hall MacLafferty eed, N. Y. Tinkham 
Hammer Manlove Reed, W. Va. Tucker 
Hastings Mansfield Richards Tydings 
Hawes Martin oach Upshaw 
Haugen Mead Robsion, Ky, Vaile 
Holada Merritt Rogers, Mass, Vare 
Howard, Nebr. Michaelson Rogers, N, H, Ward, N. C. 
James filler, III. Rouse Ward, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wash, {lls Sabath Weaver 
Johnson, S. Dak, Minahan Salmon Weller 
Jost ooney Sanders, Ind. Welsh 
Kearns Moore, In Schafer Wertz 
Kendall orin Schall Wilson, Ind, 
Kent Nelson, Wis Scott Winslow 
Riess O'Brien Seger Volt 
Kindred O'Connell, N. Y. Shallenberger Woodrum 
Kunz O'Connell, R. I. Sherwood Wright 
LaGuardia O'Connor, La. Shreve Yates 
Langley O'Connor, N. Y. Sites Ziulman 
Larsen, Ga. O'Sullivan Smithwick 
Larson, Minn, Oliver, N. Y. Snyder 
Lee, Ga. Patterson Spearing 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-one Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were opened. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, December 31, 
1924, was read and approved. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, ANTHONY, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 11248, Rept. No, 1071) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
for other purposes, which was read a first and second time, 
and, together with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia reserves all 
points of order. 


BARKLEY-HOWELL BILL 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of Members of 
the House and others who are interested in the railroad labor 
bill, known as the Howell-Barkley bill, I desire to make a short 
statement, 

We are all familiar with the proceedings which took place 
in the last session of Congress with reference to this bill—the 
discharge of the committee, the ruling that the bill could be 
considered only on the first and third Mondays in each month, 
and the filibuster which prevented its consideration even on 
those days, 

There were two days of the present session when it would 
have been in order to consider the bill in the House, December 
1, the opening day of the session, and December 15, the day 
set apart for memorial services in honor of Woodrow Wilson. 
It was obviously impracticable to take up the measure on either 
of those days. 

Next Monday, January 5, is the next day on which con- 
sideration of the bill might be sought in the House. 

The companion bill to this measure, introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Howert, of Nebraska, was favorably reported at 
the last session, with some small amendments, by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, and is now on the Senate 
Calendar with a favorable report. 

I am advised that the chances for early consideration of the 
bill in the Senate are good. I am also advised that members 
of the Senate committee, and other friends of the bill there, 
are seeking, with fair chance of success, to compose any exist- 
ing difference of opinion regarding amendments proposed by 
the Senate committee, in the hope of securing harmonious action 
and satisfactory consideration of the bill in the Senate, 
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In view of this situation, the friends of the measure, both 
in and out of Congress, feel that it is not desirable for the 
present to press for consideration in the House. Therefore, 
the bill will not be called up on next Monday, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8343. An act for the relief of Jim Hennessee ; 

H. R. 7453. An act to amend an act approved March 3, 1909, 
entitled “An act for the removal of the restrictions on aliena- 
tion of lands of allottees of the Quapaw Agency, Okla., and the 
sale of all tribal lands, school, agency, or other buildings on 
any of the reservations within the jurisdiction of such agency, 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 7420. An act for the relief of Albert E. Laxton; 

H. R. 6506. An act for the relief of John Baumen; 

H. R. 7522. An act to authorize and direct issuance of patents 
to purchasers of lots in the town site of Bowdoin, Mont. ; 

H. R. 6241. An act for the relief of Lieut. E. J. McAllister ; 

H. R. 5661. An act granting permission to Col. Harry F. 
Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept 
the gift of a Sevres statuette entitled “Le Courage Militaire,” 
tendered by the President of the French Republic; 

H. R. 4318. An act for the relief of Edward S. Scheibe; 

H. R. 7194. An act for the relief of Bertram Gardiner, former 
collector of internal revenue for the first district of New York; 
H. R. 3504. An act for the relief of Cornelia M. A. Tower; 

H. R. 3505. An act for the relief of Fred W. Stickney and 
H. A. Reynolds; 

II. R. 2989. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Guess; 

H. R. 2373. An act for the relief of the Standard Oil Co. at 
1 


R. 
Savannah, Ga. ; 
R. 


s 
1 2335. An act for the relief of J. Jessop and sons; 
. R.1078. An act for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredg- 

Co. ; 

H. R. 2005. An act for the relief of William J. McGee; 

H. R. 4818. An act to perfect the title of purchasers of Indian 
lands sold under the provisions of the act of Congress of 
March 8, 1909 (35 Stat. L. p. 751), and the regulations pursu- 
ant thereto as applied to Indians of the Quapaw Agency; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of the estate of C. M. Cole, 
of Butler County, Ky. ; 

H. R. 3388. An act to place the name of Paul Crum on the 
muster rolls of Company E, First Regiment Nebraska Infan- 
try, United States Volunteers; 

H. R. 1333. An act for the relief of Joseph P. Ryan; 

II. R. 914. An act granting six months’ gratuity pay to Stans- 
field A. and Elizabeth G. Fuller; 

H.R. 4275. An act authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians 
residing in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

H. R. 3046. An act for the relief of J. W. Cook; 

H. R. 1682. An act for the relief of the Stone Towing Line; 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution providing for the procurement 
of a design for the use of grounds in the vicinity of the Mall 
by the United States Botanic Garden ; 

H. R. 644. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Poteau, Okla. ; 

H. R. 162. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma, to establish a term of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Judicial District of Okla- 
homa at Pauls Valley, Okla. ; 

II. R. 704. An act to authorize the Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 5425. An act to provide for the disposition of moneys 
paid to or received by any official as a bribe which may be used 
as evidence in any case growing out of any such transaction; 

H. R. 4482. An act for the relief of Orville Paul; 

II. R. 3511. An act to extend relief to the claimants in town- 
ship 16 north, ranges 32 and 33 east, Montana meridian, Mon- 
tana; 

H. R. 6817. An act to provide for the construction of a vessel 
for the Coast Guard; 2 

H. R. 6384. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md. ; 

II. R. 7296. An act for the relief of John W. Dilks. 

H. R. 8100. An act for the relief of the estate of Charles L. 
Freer, deceased ; 

H. R. 8545. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, owner- 
ship, and right of possession of the Yankton Band of Santee 
Sioux Indians to the Red Pipestone quarries, Minnesota ; 


H 
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H. R.9518. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama, through its highway department, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Coosa River at or 
near Leesburg, Ala. ; 

25 3748. An act for the relief of the Lebanon National 
nk; 

H. R. 6383. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., and the National Surety Co.; 

H. R. 6541. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposal of the unallotted lands on the Omaha 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Nebraska”; 
5 An act for the relief of Henry A. 

ne.): 

H. R. 2869. An act for the establishment of a United States 
industrial reformatory; and 

H. R. 7077. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914,’ approved June 30, 1913,” approved May 26, 1920. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1042. An act to provide for the establishment of a pro- 
bation system in the United States courts except in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2392. An act to amend section 558 of the Code of Law 
805 the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United 


States, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 
WILLIAM J. OLIVER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3132) for the relief of the William J. Oliver Manu- 
facturing Co. and William J. Oliver, of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
has directed me to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to re- 
commit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Box moves to recommit the bill H. R. 3132 to the Committee 
on Claims with instructions to report the same forthwith amended 
by eliminating the item of $61,032.86 for the salary of the claimant, 
Oliver, for slightly more than 14 months, at the rate of $50,000 per 
year, by striking out the figures $170,757.86 on line 7 on page 1, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the figures $109,725. 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on th 
motion to recommit, : 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Box) there were—ayes, 63; noes, 98. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present, and object to the vote on that ground. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair thinks there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Mem- 
bers, and the Clerk will cali the roll. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 


Kessel Co. 
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The question was taken; and there 
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152, and not yoting 183, as follows: 
{Roll No. 18] 


Black, Tex, 
Blanton 
Box 


Boyee 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Buchanan 
Burtness 


Crosser 
Cummings 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Aligood 
Almon 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
re 
egg 
Black, N. X. 
Boles 
Browning 
Bulwinkle 


Carter 
Chindblom 
Clarke, N. X. 
Cleary 

Cole, Iowa 
Collier 

Colton 

Cooper, Ohio 
Darrow 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
2 

Elliott 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Fish 

Fisher 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Arnold 
Bacharach 
Beck 


Beers 

Berger 
Bixler 

Bland 

Bloom 
Bowling 
Boylan 
Brand, Ga. 
Britten 
Browne, N. J. 
Browne, Wis, 
Brumm 
Buckley 
Butler 
Carew 

Casey 

Celler 
Cristopherson 
Clancy 
Clark, Fla. 
Cole, Ohio 
Collins 
Connally, Tex, 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa. 
Corning 
Crowther 
Cullen 


Curry 
Dallinger 


Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Deal 


a 
Dempse; 
N 
Dickstein 


— — 


were—yeas 96, nays 


YEAS—96 
Dowell Kop Romjue 
Evans, Iowa Kyale Rosenbloom 
Evans, Mont. Lampert ubey 
“rear Lanham Sanders, Tex, 
Funk Lilly Schneider 
Gambrill Linthicum Sears, Fla. 
Gardner, Ind. Lozier Speaks 
Garner, Tex. Major, III. Steagall 
Garrett, Tex, Major, Mo. Stedman 
Gasque Ma Sumners, Tex. 
Gilbert Milligan Taylor, W. Va. 
Hardy fontague ‘Thomas, Ky, 
Hill, Wash. Moore, Va. Tillman 
Hooker Morehead Underwood 
Huddleston Morrow Vinson, Ky, 
Hull, lowa Nelson, Me. Ward, N. C. 
Jeffers Oldfield Watkins 
Johnson, Ky, Oliver, Ala. Watres 
Johnson, Tex. Perkins Wefald 
Johnson, W. Va. Quin Wiliams, Mich. 
Jones Ramseyer Williams, Tex, 
Ketcham Rankin Wilson, Miss, 
Kincheloe Rathbone Wingo 
King Robinson, Iowa Woodruff 
NAYS—162 
Fleetwood McClintie Sinnott 
Foster McDuffie mit 
French McFadden Snell 
Frothingham McKeown Sproul: III. 
Fuller McLaughlin, Mich. Stengle 
Gibson McReynolds Stephens 
Griest MacGregor Stevenson 
Guyer Magee, N. X. Strong, Kans. 
Hadley Magee, Pa. Strong, Pa. 
Harrison Manlove Summers, Wash. 
Hawley ichener Swank 
Hayden Miller, Wash. Swing 
Hersey oore, Ga. Taylor, Tenn, 
Hicke Moore, Ohio Temple 
Hill, Ala. Moores, Ind, Thatcher 
Hill, Md. organ Thomas, 
och Morris Thompson 
Howard, Okla, Murphy Tilson 
udson Newton, Minn. Timberlake 
Hu th Newton, Mo, Tincher 
Hull, Tenn, olan Treadway 
Hull, William E. Pai Underhill 
umphreys Park, Ga, Vestal 
Jacobstein Parker Vincent, Mich, 
Johnson, S. Dak, Parks, Ark, Vinson, Ga 
Kelly 11 Voigt 
Kerr Purnell Wainwright 
Knutson Ragon Watson 
Kurtz Rainey Welsh 
Lankford Raker White, Kans, 
Lazaro Rayburn hite, Me. 
Lea, Calif, Reed, W. Va. Williams, III. 
Leach Reid, III. Williamson 
Leatherwood Sanders, N. Y, vilson, 
Leavitt Sandlin Winter 
Lineberger Sears, Nebr. Wurzbach 
Longworth Simmons Wyant 
Luce Sinclair Zihiman 
NOT VOTING—183 
Dominick Kent Peavey 
Doughton Kiess Peery 
yle Kindred Perlman 
Drane Kunz Phillips 
Drewry LaGuardia Porter 
Driver Langley Pou 
Eagan Larsen, Ga. Quayle 
Edmonds Larson, Minn, Ransley 
Fairchild Lee, Ga. Reece 
Favrot Lehlbach Reed, Ark. 
Feun Lindsay Reed, N. X. 
Fitzgerald Logan Richards 
Fredericks Lowrey Roach 
Free Lyon Robsion, Ky. 
Freeman McKenzie Rogers, Mass. 
Fulbright McLaughlin, Nebr, Rogers, N. H. 
Fulmer McLeod Rouse. 
Gallivan McNulty Sabath 
Garber McSwain Salmon 
Garrett, Tenn, McSweeney Sanders, Ind. 
Geran MacLafferty Schafer 
Gifford Madden Schall 
Glatfelter Mansfield Scott 
Goldsborough Martin ger 
Graham Mead Shallenberger 
Green Merritt Sherwood 
Greenwood Michaelson Shreve 
Griffin Miller, III. Sites 
Hall ilis Smithwick 
Hammer Minahan Snyder 
Hastings Mooney 3 
Haugen Moore, III Sproul, Kans, 
Hawes Morin Stalker 
IIolada Nelson, Wis. Sullivan 
Howard, Nebr, O'Brien Sweet 
Hull, Morton D. O'Connell, N, Y. Swoope 
James O'Connell, R.I. Taber 
Johnson, Wash, O'Connor, La. Tague 
Jost O'Connor, N. Y. Taylor, Colo. 
Kearns O'Sullivan Kha 
Keller Oliver, N. X. cker 
Kendall Patterson 
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Weer e Fe 
Vare Weller W. ft = to 
Ward, N. X. Wertz Wood ess 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 


Mr. Collins (for) with Mr. Martin (against). 
Mr. LaGuardia te with Mr. Reece 88 
General pairs: 


Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Arnold. 
a Peston with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 


Mr. Keller with Mr, Pulbright. 


with Mr. C 
Mr. Vaile with Mr. Mead 2 


Mr. James with Mr. Lee of Georgia, 


Mr. Gifford with Mr. Geran, 
Mr. Swoope with Mr. Dickstein. 
are Free with Mr. Jost 

r 


K 
with Mr. Dominick. 
Mr, Porter with Mr. Hammer. 
Mr. Ward of New York with Mr. Kindred, 
Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Connery, 
Mr. Bixler with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 
Mr. Graham with Mr. Galllvan. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. McSweeney. 
Mr. Taber with Mr. Connally of Texas. 
Mr. Hall with Mr, Favrot. 
Mr. Seger with Mr. Mooney, 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. MeLeod with Mr. Glatfelter. 
Mr, Fitzgerald with Mr. Corning, 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Boylan. 
Mr. Curry with Mr. Doughton. 
Mr. Holaday with Mr. Buckley. 
Mr. Beck with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Wertz with Mr. Hawes. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Snyder with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. 
Mr. Miller of Illinois with Mr. Rouse. 
Mr. Peavey with Mr, Lindsay. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Wason with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr. Merritt with Mr. Richards. 
Mr. Stalker with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Winslow with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
Mr. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr, Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Phillips with Mr. Salmon. 
Mr. Vare with Mr, Quayle, 5 
Mr. Rogers of Massachusetts with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Schall with Mr. Weaver. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Schafer with Mr. Peery, A 
Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Wilson of Indiana, 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Upshaw. 
Mr. Seott with Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Christopherson with Mr. 2 8 fo 
Mr. Larson of Minnesota with My Lyon. 
Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Spearing. 
Mr, Edmonds with Mr, Tague. 
Mr. Ransley with Mr. Weller. 
Mr. Crowther with Mr. Wolff. 
Mr. Mills with Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Fairchild with Mr. Woodrum. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPBAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BOX. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 121, noes 27. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make a 


point of no quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the vote just taken disclosed the presence of a quorum, 
and the motion is dilatory. 

„The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks a quorum is present, 
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Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The SPEAKER. ‘Twenty gentlemen have arisen, not a suffi- 
cient number, and the yeas and nays are refused, 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Unperuirt, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—REPORT OF GOVERNOR GENERAL OF 

PORTO RICO 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 12 of the act of Congress of March a 
1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith, for the 
information of the Congress, the Twenty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Governor of Porto Rico, including the reports of the 
heads of the several departments of the Porto Rican Govern- 
ment and that of the Auditor for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1924. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War 
that this report be printed as a congressional document. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

The WHITE House, January 2, 1925. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 

BILLS ON PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. By unanimous agreement, bills on the 
Private Calendar unobjected to will be taken up for consid- 
eration, and the Clerk will call the first bill where the call 
ended the last time. 

HARRY D. RAYBURN, ALIAS DANIEL HARRIS 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6554) providing that the records of the War Depart- 
ment shall be amended to show the services of Daniel Harris, under 
bis true name, Harry D. Rayburn. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry—— 

Mr. BEGG. Why begin at No. 183 instead of beginning with 
the beginning of the calendar—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. BEGG. If that is a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair’s understanding is that is done 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. BEGG. That agreement, as I understand it, was that 
the calendar would be taken up at the beginning of the calen- 
dar and go as far as we could. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not remember the exact 
terms of the understanding. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the star is placed where we left off on the page where the Clerk 
started here and that under the custom of the House under 
such unanimous-consent agreements it is the practice to begin 
where that star is, and you will find it right opposite where the 
Clerk read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposed that the intention was 
to begin where we left off, but the gentleman from Ohio made 
the motion, and he remembers just what the agreement was. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That agreement, as I understood it, 
was to proceed at the beginning and continue. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yet you will find a star opposite the bill 
following those we have passed on before. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I imagine this is the proper procedure. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, at the last session, of course, we 
took up this calendar several different nights and went through 
it a time or two, although at the last of the session there were 
a few bills put on; but I think if reference is made to the floor 
leader's request you will find that it is practically this: That 
unanimous consent is requested to take up the Private Calendar 
and consider only unobjected bills, Now, I think you will find 
that is practically the working. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Following out what the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] stated, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Beco] is mistaken. We never did complete the calendar 
at the last session. There are bills on this calendar that never 
were reached. 

Mr. BEGG. But we did go through this calendar a night 
or two. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. You never reached a number of 
items on this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the bills which precede the 
Star number 183 on page 27 of the calendar, which the Clerk 


Speaker, a parliamentary 


read, haye been passed upon as many times as twice, some of 
them already by the Congress. The balance of these bills, from 
No. 183 down on, never have had a hearing on unanimous- 
consent day. It has been the practice in the eight years since 
I have been here to begin with the star number. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has read the motion as stated. 
Perhaps it would be better to read it from the Recorp itself, 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] said: 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimus consent that bills on the Private Calen- 
dar unobjected to may be in order on Friday. 


The Chair supposed he had asked to begin where we had 
left off at the last time. If not, the Chair thinks the gentleman 
is correct in his point, But the only request that the House 
agreed to was that we should take up the bills on the Private 
Calendar. I should suppose we would begin at the beginning. 
The Clerk will read the first bill on the House Calendar. 


DR. O. H, TITTMANN 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1917) for the relief of Dr. O. H. Tittmann, former 
superintendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


NELLIE ROCHE M’ANDREW 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 2574) granting a pension to Nellie Roche McAndrew. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, it has been 
the practice and custom on such a day as this to pass over 
these pension bills, because of the privilege that the Com- 
mittee on Pensions has. They can bring in their omnibus 
pension bills at any time they see fit on that day. In order 
to give the other bills an opportunity, I think they should be 
passed over. If they can not be passed over under agreement, 
I will object to them as they come up. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the bill will be passed 
over. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill 

JOHN H. BARRETT AND WIFE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 912) for the relief of John H. Barrett and wife. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
port the next bill. 


The Clerk will re- 


JEREMIAH O'CONNOR 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5517) authorizing the sale of certain Government prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia to Jeremiah O'Connor. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


PUBLIC LANDS, DISTRICT. OF WAIAKEA, HAWAII 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6303) to authorize the governor and commissioner of 
public lands of the Territory of Hawaii to issue patents to 
certain persons who purchased government lots in the district 
of Waiakea, island of Hawaii, in accordance with act 33, 
session laws of 1915, Legislature of Hawaii. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the governor and commissioner of public ` 
lands of the Territory of Hawaii are hereby authorized to issue patents 
to the following-named persons, their successors or permitted assigns, 
occupiers of lots in the Walakea house lot tract, district of Walakea, 
island of Hawaii, which lots were sold by the Territorial government 
in accordance with act 33, session laws of 1915, Legislature of Hawaii: 
Provided, however, That no patents be issued until all conditions 
imposed by the Territorial government at the time of sale have been 
complied with: 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ALASKA RATLROAD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 226) for the relief of special disbursing agents of 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission, authorizing the payment 
of certain claims, and for other purposes, affecting the man- 
agement of the Alaska railroad. 

The title of the resolution was read. 


BEBEBEESESESEBES 
2825885823858858 


22.00 The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
22 500 | sideration of this resolution? 

2% Ur. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the 
22, 500 | chairman of the Committee on Territories, who is ill, I am re- 
rea quested to ask that the resolution be passed over without 
22 800 prejudice. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be passed over without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

R. E, AMES, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (II. R. 1445) to change the retired status of Chief Pay 
Clerk R. E. Ames, United States Navy, retired. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? Š 5 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the merit of this bill ought to 
be explained. Is there a gentleman on the floor who has an 
interest in this bill? If not, I ask that it be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PACIFIC COMMISSARY CO. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2357) for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That-the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Pacific Commissary 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., or to its receiver, trustee out of court, or 


other legal representative, the sum of $31,847.87 in settlement of 


the claim of said company against the United States under an un- 
derstanding and agreement between the officers of said company 
and the officer in command of the Army cantonment at Camp Lewis, 
Wash., whereby said company was to be compensated by the United 
States for any losses that should be sustained by said company in 
furnishing meals to Army officers at said camp during the months 
of August, September, October, and November, 1917, at the price fixed 
by the Government. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “ $31,847.87 ” and insert 


in lien thereof the figures * $8,931.59." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the typographical error 
in line 10 will be corrected, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the Senate. bill, 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

F. J. BELCHER, JR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2336) for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for 
Ed. Fletcher. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

WILLIAM M, PHILLIPSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2016) for the relief of William M. Phillipson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
William M. Phillipson shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the United States Navy: Provided, 
however, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

RUSSELL W. JOHNSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5061) for the relief of Russell W. Johnson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 


eration of the bill? 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 


I think the gentleman should explain this bill. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman from Texas will 
read the report, he will get a very fine explanation of the bill, 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman explain to the House 


what is a landsman-seaman? I bave heard of landsmen and 
seamen. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, it is a man who has been on 


the land and who goes to sea. 


Mr. BLANTON. Anda man who goes to sea and comes back 


to the land is a seaman-landsman? 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is he amphibious? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Since the gentleman has informa- 


tion on the only point that was disturbing his mind, I hope he 
will permit the bill to be now considered on its merits. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall not interpose any fur- 


ther objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Luce in the chair). Is 


there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 


There was no objection. 
$ The Clerk read the bill, as follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 


Russell Wilmer Johnson, late a landsman-seaman in the United States 


Navy, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 


discharged from the naval service of the United States: Provided, That 
the said Russell Wilmer Johnson shall not, by the passage of this act, 
be entitled to any back pay or allowances. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 


ment and third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 


LUCY B. KNOX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 5456) granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may we have the bill 


reported? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lucy B. Knox, widow of the late Lieut. 
Commander Fordney Moore Knox, United States Navy, is hereby allowed 
an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Fordney Moore 
Knox was receiving at the date of his death. 

Sec. 2. That the payment of the amount of money hereby allowed 


and authorized to be paid to said Lucy B. Knox is authorized to be 


made from the appropriations for beneficiaries of officers who died while 
in the active service of the United States Navy. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man who introduced the bill a question about the bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is there not some general provision 
of law for the payment of claims of this kind; and if there is, 
why is it that this case does not come under the general law? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to read one section from the 
report to the gentleman which will explain. The act approved 
May 13, 1908, was repealed by the act of October 6, 1917. The 
act of May 13, 1908, provided six months’ pay for all men dying 
in the service, but that act was repealed by the act of October 
6, 1917. It continued that way without provision until June 4, 
1920, when it was reenacted, so that now all receive this pay. 
This man died just about a month and a half before the re- 
enactment, so that there was an interregnum between 1917 and 


1920, and for those dying during that interregnum Congress ` 


passed separate acts like this. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I regret, but I must 
object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I wish the gentleman would withhold his 
objection for one minute, in order to allow me to explain this 
bill. F 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. BEGG. Before the gentleman starts on his explanation 
will be answer another question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Which, I think, is right in line with what the 
gentleman from Texas wants to know. If we pass this bill, 
then does not that rather set a precedent for every man who 
died during the absence of a law granting six months’ pay, and 
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does not that rather set a precedent for his widow or ‘his estate 
to come in and ask for the same thing? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. It would provide one more t. 
I have a letter from the War Department, dated December 10, 
1924, which says: 


The records of the Bureau of Navigation show that the following 
bills have been passed by Congress granting six months’ gratuity to 
widows and mothers of dfficers and men who died as the result of 
wounds or disease contracted in the line of duty: H. R. 514, for the 
rélief of Josepliine H. Barin, mother of Louis T. Barin, late lieutenant, 
United States Navy; H. R. 14089, for the relief of Harriet B. 
Castle 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. What Congress? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Just recently. I will come to that. 
Reading: 

Widow of Guy W. S. Castle, late lieutenant commander, United 
States Navy; H. R. 7921, for the relief of Alice P. Dewey 


That was passed in the last Congress. 
Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman care to yield? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. In just a minute— 


widow of Rupert C. Dewey, late lieutenant colonel, United States 
Marine Corps; and H. R. 8821, for the relief of Elien McNamara, 
mother of Frank X. McNamara, ordinary seaman, United States Navy. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The .gentleman will remember that when 
the war risk insurance act was brought before the House by 
the committee for passage a distinction was made between the 
amount that should be paid to the widows of officers and the 
amount that should be paid to the widows-of enlisted men, 
and our colleague from Texas [Mr. BLACK] led a fight on the 
floor to do away with that distinction and equalize the pay of 
all of them, upon the ground that when a man died who gave 
his life to the country that was all he had, and it was worth 
just as much to the widow of a private as it was to the widow 
of a general. 

When this act, granting six months’ pay, was reenacted, as 
the gentleman will remember, it still carried on that distinction, 
and the wife of a high naval officer gets six months of his pay 
and the wife of an enlisted seaman just gets the six months’ 
pay of an enlisted seaman. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is not that fair? 

Mr. BLANTON: I do not think it is. I agree with my col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], that when a 
man dies he has given his all to the country and the loss of 
that husband is worth just as much to his wife when he is an 
enlisted man as it would be if he were a high officer. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I agree with the gentleman from 
Texas, but the fairness of it is that both are given six months’ 
pay of what the husband was receiving. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And there is no distinction be- 
tween an admiral and an enlisted man. 

Mr. BLANTON. It carries on that same caste we find here 
in ‘Washington when they walk in to the dining table and one 
has to sit above the other. It is even carried on after death. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. May I interrupt the gentleman with 
just another question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like ‘to first answer the other 
question that was asked. Some one asked in what Congress 
these bills were passed. The last bill was passed in the session 
of this last Congress, and there was no objection to it. The 
others were passed in the two Congresses prior to this. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In the Sixty-seventh Congress? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; at the last session of this Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman answer another question? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; but I think the gentleman from 
Texas asked me first. 

Mr. IBLACK of Texas, I want to ask the gentleman this 
question. Under the war risk insurance act, of which the 
gentleman ‘speaks, I presume the widow of this officer is re- 
ceiving the compensation provided under that act now, is 
she not? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Let me answer that question. 
receiving $57.50 a month. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As insurance? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As insurance, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. How much is she getting as compen- 
sation in addition to the insurance? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. She is not getting any compensation, 
so far as I am aware. 


She is 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. For what reason? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think she is entitled to any addi- 
tional compensation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Was not this man in the service 
at the time? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; he was in the service. He served 
on one of the destroyers. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Then undoubtedly she would’ be en- 
titled to receive compensation in addition to the insurance. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘She is not getting any compensation. 
He did not die from any disability in line of duty but died 
from influenza. Let me answer the question a little more 
fully. This man served on one of the destroyers during the 
entire war. He went back to Annapolis and later died at An- 
napolis from influenza which, I think, was most likely super- 
induced from exposure on the destroyer. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. She would be entitled to receive com- 
pensation under the war risk insurance act if his death was 
of service origin. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know whether you can declare 
that of service origin or not, but I do know she is not get- 
ting compensation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman from 
Maryland that I can see no better reason for granting six 
months’ additional pay to the dependents of an officer who 
died during that period of time than to grant six months’ 
yeas pay to a private who died during the same period 
of time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should be in favor of that also. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If we pass this bill, we would have 
to pass thonsands of similar private bills, provided we treated 
all alike, and so I object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion just a moment? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Certainly. 
the gentleman explain his bill fully. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that I 
have here the case of Frank X. MacNamara, ordinary sea- 
man, and you passed a bili for six months’ pay for his widow 
during the last session of this Congress. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I did not pass it. There are a good 
many bills passed by Congress which I do not approve. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Congress passed it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection just for a moment? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As stated by the gentleman from 
Maryland, a great many of these cases are coming before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and whether the case is that of 
an enlisted man or a captain or an admiral, they are all 
treated alike, just as the case he has referred to, for this 
reason: In the act of 1917 creating the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance this law of 1908 was repealed. It was never the 
intention of Congress to repeal it, because in 1920 we reenacted 
identically the same law as the law of 1908. All of these 
people who have died between 1917 down to 1920 are denied 
the benefit of six months’ gratuity, yet every one who dies 
after 1920 gets the six months’ gratuity and also the benefits 
of the war risk insurance aet. It was not the intention of 
Congress to repeal the act of 1908. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I take issue with the gentleman. 
It was the intention of Congress to repeal it. The war risk 
insurance act, enacted in October, 1917, provided that it should 
take the place of all other acts of Congress dealing with 
similar matters. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Why did Congress reenact it, 
then? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The war was over was the reason. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They reenacted it after the war 
was over? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. I submit that more than 
100,000 men lost their lives with the American Expeditionary 
Forces during the very time that the gentleman from Georgia 
mentions, and if the dependents in one isolated case are en- 
titled to six months’ pay as a gratuity, then the beneficiary of 
every single man who lost his life during that period is entitled 
to the same benefits, and let the gentleman bring in a general 
bill covering the matter instead of segregating one and passing 
it simply because his case happens to be submitted by a Mem- 
ber of Congress. If there is merit in one case, there is merit 
in all cases similarly situated. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The eommittee has been acting 

| favorably on all of them. 
| Mr. BLACK of Texas. Then let the committee bring in a 
| general bill, dealing with all alike. I object, Mr. Speaker, 


I will be glad to hear 
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WILLIAM H, ARMSTRONG 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6442) for the relief of William H. Armstrong. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
bave some explanation, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I did not introduce the 
bill, but I report it. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman think that a man who will 
cheat in an examination has qualities fit for a captaincy in 
the Army? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I think the gentleman goes pretty 
strong when he uses the word “ cheat.” 

Mr. BEGG, But that is what the evidence shows. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I answer that by saying that two 
other men. who were in the Army—— 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, that has nothing to do with the case. If 
two other men who are not quite trustworthy have been ad- 
mitted into the Army, that is no reason why this man 
should he. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I think this man is absolutely trust- 
worthy. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

NEAR EAST RELIEF (INC.) 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. S7) for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr, MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman reserve his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. For what reason does the 
gentleman expect to object? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to know some reasonable ex- 
planation of why we should pay this. 

Mr. BEGG. We will never get the money anyhow. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If the gentleman from Michigan will 
permit, at the last session of Congress this bill was passed 
in the Senate and came to the committee; that is, our Com- 
mittee on Claims. It was there alleged that the Near East 
Relief had no assets of any kind, and yet we find at the 
present time that they have a claim against the United States 
Government, through the Shipping Board, for some $300,000, 
overcharges, in transporting these goods and other goods to 
the Near East territory. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigun. I do not know about that, 
but I can not see how it would have any bearing anyway. 
Congress made a large appropriation for such work as the 
Near Hast Relief, Y. M. C. A., and the Red Cross were doing. 
Certain amounts of money were regularly allotted to the Red 
Cross and other similar organizations, and the only trouble was 
that the books of the Government were kept in a different way 
respecting these allotments. A credit was given to the Red 
Cross, for instance, and it appears as a gift, as it actually was. 
No payment of money was ever expected and none has ever 
been made, 

Under the same circumstances and for the same purpose 
goods were turned over to the Near Hast Relief. They should 
have been a gift; they should not have been charged to the 
Near East Relief when they were received, and it was not 
expected by the Near East Relief that payment would ever 
be asked or demanded. They had no assets out of which to 
pay. It was a relief and a charitable proposition all along the 
line. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Tes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is it not the fact that the Near East 
Relief had a certain amount of goods given them by the Gov- 
ernment and then went to work on their own initiative and, 
practically without authority, took these additional goods, for 
which payment has been demanded and refused? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not so understand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certain funds of the Government were 
turned over to this Near East Relief. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. It is now sought to have the accounts àd- 
justed in the sum of $632,669. It wants a credit of that amount 
from the Government, claiming that it has no assets; but, as 
stated by our colleague [Mr. BULWINKLE], the Near East Relief 
has one claim of over $300,000 against another department of 


the Government. If we should pass this bill and the Near 
East Relief should be successful in maintaining its claim 
against the Shipping Board and other claims it may make, 
then it will haye funds after we have marked off $632,669. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I know nothing about the 
other claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

BLATTMANN & co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 555) for the relief of Blattmann & Co. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
shall not object if the proponents of the bill are willing to 
accept a lower figure than that which is stated in the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
to make a statement? 

Mr. BEGG. Gladly. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I have no interest in this claim, 
except the same interest which each of you has, and that is 
to do justice to a citizen of a friendly country whom I think 
was rendered a great wrong unwittingly by this Government 
during the war. This claimant is a citizen of Switzerland. 
He has no Congressman here to present his claim. Ex-Senator 
Hoke Smith, from my State, is counsel for this claimant. 
Senator Smith has called my attention to the claim and has 
requested me to present it to the House. That is the only 
personal interest that I have in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the Senate bill? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not going to resist the 
amendment that has been put on the bill to send the matter 
to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. And I shall tell the gentleman why if the 
gentleman will let me make my statement, 

Mr. BLANTON, That wonld govern my action entirely. If 
the gentleman is willing to have this amendment adopted, 
sending the matter to the Court of Claims, I would not object. 
I am willing that these people shall have their day in court, 
but to pay $124,000 without any proper consideration by Con- 
gress I do not think ought to be done. 

Mr. ORISP. I know that my friend from Texas fs a very 
useful Member of the House. He is industrious, and he has 
reason for his actions here and for his objections, I ask 
him to let me explain the matter and I will state very frankly 
what I am going to ask the House to do. Blattmann & Co. 
was a Swiss partnership that for many years prior to 1914 
was engaged in manufacturing food products. They bought 
wheat gluten in the United States. In June, 1914, before 
the war broke out, they made a contract with certain millers 
in this country to furnish gluten, Under the terms of that 
contract the gluten was furnished from time to time and 
delivered in a bonded warehouse in New York City. 

The National City Bank paid these millers for the gluten 
upon delivery. This contract was made before the war broke 
out in 1914 and the gluten was to be delivered during the 
years 1914, 1915, and 1916. During the war ocean shipments 
were interfered with. One million fifty-seyen thousand pounds 
of gluten accumulated in the warehouse in New York, for 
which Blattmann & Co. had paid in cash for storage, insurance, 
and interest to the National City Bank for the money advanced 
to pay the same $127,000. In May, 1918, the Alien Property 
Custodian took over this gluten on the ground that Blattmann & 
Co. were alien enemies and trading with the enemy. At the 
time of the seizure this gluten was worth on the market 20 
cents a pound. The Government had stopped the manufacture 
of gluten so as to make everybody eat whole-wheat bread. The 
price of gluten advanced. It had cost Blattman & Co. 12 centsa 
pound and the evidence showed it was worth 20 cents a pound 
at time of seizure. Under the alien law the National City 
Bank could not notify Blattmann that this had been seized, and 
it was about eight or nine months after the property had been 
seized and sold before Blattmann & Co. knew their goods had 
been taken at all. As soon as they found out they came to the 
United States and went to the Swiss Legation and that 
legation took the matter up with the Attorney General of the 
United States and our State Department. The Attorney 
General held that the seizure was unlawful, and that the 
Alien Property Custodian had no right to seize it, that 
Blattmann & Co. were citizens of a neutral and friendly country 
aud were not trading at all with Germany, and therefore the 
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seizure was unlawful. But in the meantime the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian had sold this gluten, 1,057,000 pounds, to 
Armour & Co. at 6½ cents a pound. Blattmann & Co. paid 
12 cents a pound for it, and it was worth at that time 20 
cents a pounds. Blattmann afterwards tried to buy it back 
from Armour & Co. and offered to pay all of the expenses they 
had incurred. They refused to do it. A year afterwards they 
did buy back a large part of their own gluten from Armour & 
Co., paying them 18 cents a pound, for which Armour had paid 
6½ cents a pound. Now, a bill reimbursing Blattmann & Co. 
passed the Senate in the last Congress, was favorably reported 
by the Committee on Claims of the House, but it did not get 
through. 

The bill which we are now considering has during this 
Congress again passed the Senate carrying $124,000, the 
amount being based on the value of the gluten at the time of 
the seizure at 18 cents a pound, which would amount to 
$124,000. Now, in one of the letters from the secretary of the 
Swiss Legation to Secretary Hughes he asked damages, or, 
rather, reimbursement to Blattmann & Co. in the amount of 
$61,000, and that was based on this: The gluten had originally 
cost $127,733. After the Department of Justice had ascer- 
tained that the seizure was illegal the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, under the direction of the Attorney General, returned 
to Blattmann & Co. $65,894.14 that they had received from 
Armour & Co., and the claim of $61,000 was based on the dif- 
ference between $127,733, the original cost, and the $65,894.14 
that was returned. This gluten actually cost Blattmann & Co. 
much more than that, gentlemen. Blattmann bought back from 
Armour & Co. 614,114 pounds of this same gluten at 18 centsa 
pound. Therefore he paid for the gluten which he reobtained 
$110,540.52. The entire gluten having originally cost him 
$127,733, the 442,986 pounds which he did not buy back from 
Armour & Co. cost $53,158.32; amount paid for gluten bought 
back from Armour & Co., $110,540.52; total cost of gluten to 
Blattmann & Co., $163,698.84; amount paid to Blattmann by 
Alien Property Custodian, $65,894.14; net loss to Blattmann & 
Co., $97,804.70, which covers the actual loss to Blattmann & Co., 
without interest, for the five years. 

It was my intention, if the House permits the bill to be 
considered, to offer an amendment reducing the amount, as 
proposed by the Senate, from $124,000 to $97,804.70, but my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Brod] has notified me that he will object 
to the consideration if an amendment is offered for $97,804.70, 
but will not object if an amendment is offered for $64,312.02. 
The $61,000, the difference between the original cost and 
$65,894.14, refunded with interest at 5 per cent, would make 
the amount $64,312.02. Gentlemen, I feel that this is abso- 
lutely a just claim. If one of our citizens had been treated 
this way by a foreign government, we would expect them to do 
the right thing by them, and I am asking this House “to do 
unto others as we would have others do unto us.” But to get 
this bill in conference, if the House gives permission to con- 
sider it, I am going to make a point of order on the amend- 
ment of the committee Which proposes to send it to the Court 
of Claims and then offer an amendment and ask the House to 
adopt it, striking out “$124,000” and inserting “$64,312.02,” 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is what will happen: 

The gentleman will offer his amendment, and his appeal— 
the appeal that he has just made—will go to the hearts of his 
various colleagues, and they will vote down his amendment 
to decrease the amount and leave the bill as it is, with 
$124,000 in it. 

Mr. CRISP. I thank the gentleman for his compliment, but 
I shall ask the House, if I offer the amendment, to accept 
the $64,312.02. 

In conclusion, I may say that this matter has been taken 
up by the State Department. Here is a letter from Secretary 
of State Hughes to this Congress, and I read this extract from 
it: 


In view of the cireumstances in this case and in view of the repre- 
sentations of the Swiss Legation, I trust that it will be possible to 
take favorable action at this Congress on the bill for the relief of 
Blattmann & Co. 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; I will. 

Mr. BOX. As a member of this committee, the Committee 
on Claims, the gentleman from Texas was at first strongly 
inclined to oppose the passage of this bill, and to object to 
it if it came up in this manner. He has gone carefully into 
the claim. He believes that the first suspicions entertained 
against Blattmann & Co. were wholly unfounded. He finds that 


the French Government gave the same company, the same 
gentleman, permission to export goods from France to Switzer- 
land, and belieyes that this is a clear claim for some such 
amount as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brdd] has in mind, 
and that it ought to be passed on some such basis as that, 
because he believes it is the best that the Government will 
be able to do in the long run, 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; the record shows that this business was 
inherited by Blattmann & Co. from his father, and the contract 
for this particular gluten was entered into in June, 1914, 
before Germany made war, and under the contract it accumu- 
lated because it could not be shipped. And the fact that the 
United States Government returned the $65,894.14 which the 
Alien Property Custodian received when he sold this man’s 
goods at 6½ cents a pound, where he had paid 12 cents for it, 
is evidence that the Government admits its mistake in seizing 
the property of Blattmann & Co. r 

Mr. BLANTON. The Alien Property Custodian seized this 
property and sold it, and finally returned it, or at least re- 
turned the proceeds. He also seized the homestead of a citizen 
in Austin, Tex., who had lived there for 40 years, who had 
served as foreman on the grand jury and served as foreman 
on the petty juries, and was a leading citizen, and the father 
of grown sons and daughters, who were raised there and had 
married. The Alien Property Custodian seized this man’s 
property and, after years, returned it to him in a damaged 
condition. Does not the gentleman think the Government 
should do justice to its own citizens first and let the Swiss 
people sweat a little? 

Mr. CRISP, I think the Government ought to do justice 
to its own citizens, but that does not relieve us from the 
necessity of also doing justice to the citizens of friendly 
nations. We have claims against foreign governments and I 
want them paid in full. I want them to do justice to our 
taxpayers; and if they do justice to our taxpayers, we ought 
to do justice to their citizens. — 

My friend from Texas is generally accurate, but there is a 
little error in his statement. The Alien Property Custodian 
did not return these goods to Blattmann & Co., but on the 
contrary sold them to Armour at 6%4 cents per pound, and the 
only way the Blattmann Co. got them back was by paying 18 
cents a pound. We are not asking by my amendment to pay 
him 18 cents a pound, but to return to him simply the differ- 
ence between that and 12 cents a pound, what the goods 
originally cost, and credit it to the $65,894, 

I know that the gentleman [Mr. BLANTON] who protects the 
Treasury of the United States, also wants the Government 
to do justice. I believe, in view of the statement that I have 
made, corroborated as it has been by the statement of his col- 
league [Mr. Box] that the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not object, because I believe the 
gentleman on his statement will get his amendment passed. 
But what kind of an assurance can the gentleman from 
Georgia give the House as to what will take place after this 
bill goes to conference? Will he be just as insistent on his 
amendment remaining in the bill in conference as he is in 
pressing it here in the House? 

Mr. CRISP. I think the fair thing would be to pay the 
$97,804.70 ; not the $124,000, not the $64,312, but the $97,804.70, 
the difference between what the gluten actually cost at the 
original price and the price he bought it back for from 
Armour. I think that is an equitable and fair amount. I 
do not think we should go above that. I will not be on the 
conference committee and can not tell what the conferees 
may do. 

I said very frankly to the House that I know nothing 
about these claimants. I have read the record, after the 
matter was called to my attention by ex-Senator Smith of 
Georgia, who is my friend. I know from the record the 
claim is a just one. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. So far as the committee is concerned, I 
think they would be disposed to kick out this proposition; but 
I have no doubt if this claim is sent to the Court of Claims 
this gentleman will be awarded $120,000. If that is agree- 
able to Blattmann & Co., I am sure the committee will accept 
the compromise proposed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, in view of the 
statement made by my good friend from Georgia [Mr. Crisp}, 
I believe there should be a statement briefly made as to how 
this figure was arrived at. 

Now, the only difference between the gentleman and my- 
self is in the method of calculating the losses, The gentle- 
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man in his calculation figured like this: Blattmann & Co. 
brought over a million pounds of gluten. It was seized by 
the Government and sold to Armour & Co. at a loss to Blatt- 
mann & Co. Then Blattmann & Co. turned around and bought 
back from Armour & Co. a little over half of it, this gluten, 
at 8 cents a pound. Now, if Blattmann & Co, had not sold 
at a profit that gluten that they had repurchased, then I 
agree to the gentleman's calculation. But there is not any 
evidence produced anywhere to show anything other than 
that Blattmann & Co, made a legitimate profit on half of the 
gluten that they repurchased, 

Therefore I refused to figure in, in arriving at the dam- 
ages, the cost of 18 cents to Blattmann, but took his original 
cost. Here is the way I have figured the cost: I took the 
total investment of Mr. Blattmann; I added thereto all the 
insurance and storage charges; I added thereto his interest 
of $22,000 up until the time the settlement was proposed by 
the Swiss minister; then from that total I deducted the 
$65,000, in round numbers, which the Government paid to 
him, being the amount that Armour paid, 614 cents a pound, 
for the total of it, and that left due Mr, Blattmann around 
- $61,000. To show the unusual fairness, you must remember 
the $61,000 includes $22,000 worth of interest, which was 
rightfully due Blattmann two years and more ago. I figured 
6 per cent interest from the date of seizure down to date, 
giving a total of $64,312.02. 

Now, I maintain that when I figure interest on interest of 
822.000 I have not harmed Mr. Blattmann. When I figure in- 
terest on the amount of money covered by insurance and 
storage I haye not harmed Mr. Biattmann, and when I give 
him 6 per cent on his principal from the time of the seizure 
down to date I have not harmed him. The only thing I have 
refused to allow him is any profit other than the profit he 
might make if he got his money for less than 6 per cent. 
Now, I submit to the House that is absolutely fair, unless the 
House cares to recognize Mr. Blattmann’s right to some profit. 
I have not taken that into consideration. And I am going to 
say that if the conferees come back with $124,000—and I do 
not believe they are any more entitled to $124,000 than they 
are to $250,000, only that the attorney handling the case since 
the Swiss minister offered to settle did not ask a fee of 
enough to run it up to $250,000. And if I thought the con- 
ferees would come back with anything like that, I would not 
let it go. But I do not believe the conferees on the side of 
the House will agree to more than $64,000 in the face of this 
statement as to how the $64,000 was arrived at. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield, with the per- 
mission of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. CRISP. The gentieman has my permission. 

Mr. BEGG. And I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Ohio started to tell 
us what he was going to do if the conferees should bring back 
a larger sum. 

Mr. BEGG. I would object and fight it, and try to keep 
the conference report from being adopted by making a state- 
ment with regard to the figures and how I have arrived at 
them. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman thinks he can keep 
the smaller sum in the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe the conferees on this bill will 
yield. I think they will be in a position to hold out in- 
definitely. 

Mr. CRISP. I just want to make one statement, and then I 
am not going to take up any more time. I make this statement 
in justice to ex-Senator Hoke Smith, who is the attorney. 
There is not 1 cent included in this $64,000 or $97,000 as a 
fee for Senator Smith. Whatever fee he may get for his 
services comes out of the claimant, just like any plaintiff em- 
ploys an attorney and has him go into court. The Government 

of the United States is not contributing 1 cent in this amount 
or the other amount as a fee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the sum of $124,383.86 is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the purpose of compensating Blattmann & Co., of Waedenswil, Switzer- 
land, for losses sustained through the wrongful seizure and sale of 
1,057,100: pounds of devitalized gluten by the Allen Property Custodian 
of the United States, which belonged to the said Blattmann & Co. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized to hear and determine 
(the claim of Blattmann & Co., of Waedenswil, Switzerland, against the 
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United States, and to award to them damages, if any, as they may have 
actually incurred, based solely upon actual loss sustained, without 
interest, by reason of the seizure and sale of 1,057,100 pounds of 
devitalized gluten belonging to Blattmann & Co., taken and sold by the 
Alien Property Custodian. All questions of law and fact are expressly. 
submitted to said Court of Claims.“ 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of order 
against the committee amendment. My point of order is that 
it is without the authority of the committee to report it and 
that it is not germane to the bill. The bill is a bill appropriat- 
ing $124,000 out of the Treasury, and the amendment proposes 
to refer the matter to the Court of Claims. I can not put my 
hand on them—the parliamentarian, who is very efficient and 
able, can—but there are decisions sustaining similar points of 
order, and it has been universally held 

Mr. BLANTON. Why not withdraw the point of order and 
let us vote down the committee amendment? : 

Mr. CRISP. All right. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point 
of order, and I hope the House will reject the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. The Speaker sustained the gentleman’s point 
of order the other day. 

Mr. CRISP. I know, but I am skating on thin ice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withdraws his 
pent of order, and the Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“ That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized to hear and determine 
the claim of Blattmann & Co., of Waedenswil, Switzerland, against the 
United States, and to award to them such damages, if any, as they may 
have actually incurred, based solely upon actual loss sustained, without 
interest, by reason of the seizure and sale of 1,057,100 pounds of de- 
vitalized gluten belonging to Blattmann & Co., taken and sold by the 
Alien Property Custodian, All questions of law and fact are expressly 
submitted to said Court of Claims.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment striking out 
of the bill where it appears in line 3, the sum of “ $124,383. 86,” 
and substituting in lieu thereof $64,312.02.” I trust the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment, because I obligated myself 
to ask the committee to accept it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The committee accepts the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for five minutes. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to speak out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, E 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this amend- 
ment, and I am glad that the gentleman from Ohio was big 
enough and strong enough to force this amendment to be offered. 
The more I serve with the gentleman the more I like him. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I interrupt the gentleman right 
there? There was no forcing about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just a moment. I think the gentleman is 
the biggest man I ever saw. [Laughter and applause.) The 
President of the United States the other day, through the 
insistence of the Washington newspapers, just every day ham- 
mering on him, permitted, I will say, the chairman of the so- 
called Rent Commission to prepare a bill which I knew would 
be prepared. I predicted a year ago it would be prepared just 
before the Rent Commission died this year in order to make it 
permanent. The President permitted such a bill to be drawn 
and sent it to Congress, and the newspapers say it is the Presi- 
dent's bill. I want you to read the President's letter sending 
that bill to the chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and determine whether it is his bill or not. My 
construction of his letter is merely that he wanted our com- 
mittee to consider it. If it is unconstitutional, of course it 
ean not be his bill. If it is unconstitutional, of course he does 
not want it passed. If it destroys basic constitutional rights, 
of course he did not intend for the committee to favorably 
report it. He merely wants it considered. 

But what astonished me more than anything else was to read 
in the morning paper the statement that there would be a 
conference to-day between the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brac], who is not even a member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, to which the bill was referred, and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lamerrr} to determine in 
such conference just how far that committee would hold hear- 
ings on this outrageous bill. Therefore, I must repeat that the 
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distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] is about the 
biggest man I eyer saw, if he can hold a two-man conference 


and determine just how far hearings shall be held on important 


legislation that will vitally affect every property owner in the 
United States. ; 2 

Mr. BEGG. In what newspaper did you see that? 

Mr. BLANTON, That is in the Washington Herald of this 
morning. Let me quote these excerpts from it: 


Backers of rent bill are confident—Measure President sponsors ex- 
pected to pass at this session—Long hearings opposed—Evidence 
given last spring is sufficient, Beco and LAMPERT hold. 


Then following the above startling headlines in box-car let- 
ters, I quote the following excerpts from the news item: 


Representative JAMES T. BEGG, of Ohio, leader in last year’s fight to 
extend the rent law, sald yesterday he had talked with leaders on the 
Republican side of the House and is certain the bill will pass in the 
House. 

BEGG IS CONFIDENT 

He said: “There is no qvestion about the passage of the Dill at this 
session. The President is behind the measure, and his support will win 
it enough votes to carry it through even if we do not already have a 
majority.” 

While the President's interest in the bill admittedly gives the meas- 
ure new importance, it is believed there were enough yotes in the 
House to pass the measure even if it had not been indorsed by the 
President, 

BACKS LAMPERT 

Brac yesterday indorsed the stand taken by Representative LAMPERT, 
chairman of the House District subcommittee in charge of the Dill. 
LAMPERT has announced his objection to holding protracted hearings 
on the bill before submitting it to the House. 

Broo and LAMPERT have conferred on the measure. Beca is now 
studying the bill that was sent to the House District Committee by 
President Coolidge. He expects to meet with LAMPERT to-day or to- 
morrow and decide on the extent of the hearings, 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Regular order! 

Mr. BLANTON. I got permission beforehand to speak out 
of order. I foresaw what might come from Wiscousin. 

I hope that every Member of this House will carefully read 
that bill and study it, and see just how far-reaching its effects 
are on the property rights of the country. This is sought to 
be made a rent bill to be copied by the entire United States, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman include in his re- 
quest of the House that they also read the letter which the 
President sent to the District Committee? 

Mr, BLANTON. Oh, yes: they ought to read that. In my 
judgment, the President will not be behind it when he under- 
stands it. He is now merely expressing sympathy for abused 
tenants. 

Mr. TINCHER and Mr. McCKEOWN rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield in just a moment. I only 
have five minutes, and I know the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will not let me speak longer than that. 

In the interest of our oaths to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, in the interest of not destroying an important 
basic foundation principle of our Government, I hope you will 
study that bill. 
mittee, it is going to be brought on this floor in a rush and 
an attempt made to rush it through Congress without debate. 
It vitally affects every property holder in the United States. 

Whenever you destroy the right to own and hold private 
property—I do not own much of it, I am sorry to say; I wish 
I owned more—but whenever you destroy the right to hold 
private property you are undermining one of the very founda- 
tion stones of this Government. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman realize how far: 
reaching the landlords are reaching in the pockets of the 
tenants? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; I know that, and I deeply sym- 
pathize with the tenants; but if you could once get rid of this 
little rent commission that is seeking to hold on to their sala- 
ries as long as they can and to make their commission per- 
manent—if you could get rid of that commission, then “old 
supply and demand” will regulate the rents of this District. 
You can not beat “supply and demand.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered. by 

figures 

812.02." 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

tion of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. Crisp: Page 1, line 8, strike out the 
“ $124,383.86” and insert in lieu thereof the figures ‘“ $64). 


The question is on the adop- 


The question is on the third 


reading of the Senate. bill. 


The bill was ordered 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Crisp, a motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the bill was passd was laid on the table. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8297) for the relief of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr, KELLER. Mr. Speaker, there is not much to explain 
about this bill. This is for the relief of the Canadian Pacific: 
Railway. Some few years ago a thousand bags of rice were 
shipped into this country for export, but by some error there 
was a duty placed on them and later on the rice was exported. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 


to be read a third time, was read the 


authorized and directed to pay to the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,195, and such sum is hereby appropriated to reimburse the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. for customs duty paid in error in con- : 
nection with shipment of 1,000 bags of rice covered by consumption 
entry No. H-2619 of June 19, 1917, port or Richford, Vt. È 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


MILTON M, FENNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2105) for the relief of Milton M. Fenner. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? d 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized to nominate, and, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
appoint Milton M. Fenner an ensign in the United States Navy, and 
place him upon the retired list as such with three-quarters pay of his 
grade: Provided, That the said Ensign Fenner shall not, by the passage 
of this act, be entitled to back pay or allowance. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


HERBERT ELLIOTT STEVENS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, 
R. 2921) for the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WALTER BAKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
5639) for the relief of Walter Baker. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. i 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
OMNIBUS PENSION BILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9178) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sai'prs. 
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JAMES F. ABBOTT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5759) for the relief of James F. Abbott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to tke pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be paid, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,302 to James F. 
Abbott, commercial attaché to the embassy at Tokyo, Japan, to com- 
pensate him in full for all claims he may hâve against the United 
States arising out of expenses incurred on an official trip of investiga- 
tion to eastern Siberia during 1921. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FIRST STATE SAVINGS BANK OF GLADWIN, MICH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8226) granting a patent to the First State Savings Bank 
of Gladwin, Mich. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent for lot 4, of section 
21, township 19 north, range 2 west, Michigan meridian, in the State 
of Michigan, to the First State Savings Bank of Gladwin, a corpora- 
tion of Gladwin, Mich., whose color of title thereto traces through mesne 
conyeyances to a patent issued by the State of Michigan under date 
of September 13, 1864, and now found to have been erroneously issued. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 10, page 1, after the word “issued” strike out the period, 
insert a colon and the language: “Provided, That said bank files in 
the Marquette Land Office, within 60 days from the date of the 
passage of this act, an application to purchase said lots, and tenders 
payment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting re- 
lief to the First State Savings Bank of Gladwin, Mich.” 


ADALINE WHITE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1671) for the relief of Adaline White. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration. of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Adaline White shall be regarded as the duly 
designated beneficiary of the late James Ross Bryant, Headquarters 
Company, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Infantry, under 
the war risk insurance act of September 2, 1914, as amended. 

Sec. 2. That said Adaline White, as aforesaid, be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States a sum of money, or an amount equal 
to the monthly installment of $57.50 each, as provided in the war- 
risk insurance certificate of the said James Ross Bryant, deceased, No. 
933655, from the Ist day of April, 1918, to the date of the passage of 
this act, and $57.50 each month thereafter until the full amount has 
been paid. 

Sec. 3. That the payment of the amount of money hereby allowed 
and authorized to be paid to said Adaline White is to be made from 

Resolved, ete., That Lieut. Col. Douglas C. McDougal, Maj. James J. the appropriation for beneficiaries of deceased soldiers who die while 
Meade, Maj. Alexander J. Vandergrift, and Capt. William H. Rupertus, en the active list of the Army. 
all of the United States Marine Corps, be, and they are hereby, au- With the following committee amendments: 
thorized to accept from the Republic of Haiti “The Medal for Dis- age 1, line 6, strike out the words and fi “ er 2 
tinguished Service” which has been tendered to each of said officers, Fn and insert - October 6, 1917,” 3 


t, 
through the Department of State, in appreciation of services rendered 1 ik h u ” n 
the said Republic of Haiti. In line 8, page 1, strike out the word “said” and insert “ the 


Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall pay to.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- In line 10, strike out “be paid out of the Treasury of the United 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
por Committee has a special privilege and a special day I 
object. 


RAMON B, HARRISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7508) for the relief of Ramon B. Harrison. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present. consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eté., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged officers, 
Ramon B. Harrison, who was a captain of Infantry, United States 
Army, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States on the 23d 
day of December, 1920. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 8, after the figures “ 1920,” strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the language: “Provided, That no pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The quesiton is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hrer of Maryland, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


HARRY D. RAYBURN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6554) providing that the records of the War Depart- 
ment shall be amended to show the services of Daniel Harris 
under his true name, Harry D. Rayburn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause an amendment of the record in The Adjutant 
General’s Office so as to place the name of Harry D. Rayburn on the 
rolls of the military record of the United States and to issue him an 
honorable discharge in the name of Harry D. Rayburn, the said 
Harry D. Rayburn having served under the name “ Daniel Harris” as 
a private in Company C, Sixteenth Infantry, from about May 22, 
1917, until August 14, 1919, and during said time was with the 
American Expeditionary Forces overseas from about June 14, 1917, 
until July 3, 1919, all as shown by his honorable discharge under the 
name “ Daniel Harris,” Issued August 14, 1919, at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HIII of Maryland, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
COL, DOUGLAS C. M'DOUGAL ET AL. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the House 
Joint Resolution 249, to authorize certain officers of the 
United States Marine Corps to accept from the Republic of 
Haiti “The Medal for Distinguished Service.” 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


ment and third reading of the joint resolution. States a sum of money, or” and insert “from available appropri- 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read | ations.” 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. Page 2, strike out all of section 3. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Guyer, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JAMES F, JENKINS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 4750) for the relief of James F. Jenkins. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, STEVENSON. I would like the gentleman to reserve his 
objection for a moment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will say to the gentleman I am per- 
fectly willing to reserve it, but if I should not object there are 
several others who will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like at least to have an oppor- 
tunity to explain to the House and see if the prognostication 
of the gentleman is correct as to others. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, this is a case in which the 
War Industries Board have entirely financially ruined a solvent 
citizen of South Carolina, possibly without intention. I will 
not state anything that is not in the record. The claimant 
here purchased, in the spring of 1918, 600 bales of cotton 
linters, for which he paid twenty-odd thousand dollars. 

The War Industries Board then issued an order that nobody 
could sell linters except to the Dupont Co, He complied 
with the order and asked them to have the Dupont Co. 
take his linters, as he had borrowed a large part of the money. 
with which to purchase it. The Dupont Oo. sent its agent 
to inspect them, and there is some difference as to whether 
they did or did not agree; but they fixed the price at $21,000 
for the 600 bales of linters. Subsequently he asked them to 
take them at that. If you will look at the top of page 13 
you will see where they issued a voucher for $21,000 from the 
War Board—from the War Department—fixing the price at 
821.000. They did not take that up. That was in July, and 
he was being pressed by his bank for the money and asking 
for a completion of the transaction, In August another con- 
cern, the Southern Aseptic Laboratories, manufacturing prod- 
ucts for the Government, approached him and he had an op- 
portunity to sell them to them; and I will say, incidentally, at 
a price in advance of that fixed. He wrote the War Industries 
Board, and you will find the letter on page 11, in which he 
asked permission to sell them to the Aseptie Laboratories and 
get through with them. Now, you will see on page 2 of this 
report where they refused to allow him to sell them to the 
Aseptic Laboratories, although they were manufacturing prod- 
uets for the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the War Department's report on this matter on page 18, 
where they say there was no commandeering of these linters, 
but because they were graded at a lower grade he would not 
accept that, and that caused him not to sell. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will show from further action that 
part of the report is not correct. Mr. Jenkins asked the War 
Department to allow him to sell to the Aseptic Laboratories. 
What did they say? You say there was no commandeering. 
What is commandeering? To take charge of a man's property 
and refuse to allow him to sell it! Let me read this letter: 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD, 

H Washington, August 1}, 1918. 
Mr. J. F. JENKINS, Gaffney, 8. C. 

Dear Siu: We acknowledge yours of the Sth instant relative to 
your stock of nrattress linters at Kershaw and Marion, 8. C. 

We regret that we can not grant you permission to sell this stock 
to the Southern Aseptic Laboratories, as all linters must be purchased 
by the Du Pont American Industries Co, for the account of the Gov- 
ernment, i 

If you will kindly notify Mr. A. K. Burrow, care of Du Pont Ameri- 
can Industries Co., Goodwyn Building, room 1082, Memphis, Tenn., 
that your linters are ready to be inspected and taken up, he will 
promptly comply with your request and take your materjal up for 
the account of the Government. 

Very truly yours, 
SHERBURNE PRESCOTT, 
Assistant Chief, Cotton and Cotten Linter Section, 
War Industries Board, 
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Now, what does the War Department say about it? Here 
is what the War Department says: 


This matter was not formally filed as a claim but, however, was 
considered by officials of the War Department; and it was thought no 
privity of contract, express or implied, was created between the 
Government and Mr. Jenkins, that Mr. Jenkins's loss was caused by 
the retention of the cotton linters beyond a time when he could have 
disposed of them profitably to himself, and that such retention on his 
part was not in obedience to instructions issued by a person authorized 
by the President or Secretary of War, but it was apparently a busi- 
ness risk the claimant undertook following the course he did. 


Now, they say it was Mr. Jenkins who did that, because he 
was not restrained by the War Department, in the face of this 
very letter I have read to you from the War Department and 
signed by the Acting Secretary of War refusing to allow him 
to sell at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? 

Mr. STEVENSON, Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was wondering what position the gentle- 
man took during the war and since when these linters were 
being attempted to be made use of in place of good cotton? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I do not see that that has anything to 
do with it. I did not take any position about that. I say 
that the Government should either have allowed this man to 
sell his linters when he had the opportunity or else taken them. 
What did they do? They waited until the 15th day of Novem- 
ber, four days after the armistice, when there was no further 
demand for them, and when the price went down to nothing, 
and then they said: 


1. The records of this office show that a formal Army requisition 
without date, numbered War-Ord. P16141—-1497B (18) was prepared for 
issue to Mr, J, F, Jenkins, Gaffney, S. C., covering 600 bales of cotton 
Unters. 

2. Our records also show that a request for cancellation of this order 
was prepared in the Procurement Division, dated November 15, 1918, 
which request bears notation that the order or requisition was never 
served on Mr. Jenkins, and that same was at that time (November 15, 
1918) held in the administration division by a Lieutenant Davison. 


Then they went ahead and revoked the order to commandeer 
this very stuff, after the armistice was signed, when the linters 
were not worth anything. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. Is it not true that this claim could have been pre- 
sented to the proper board of adjustment under the Dent Act? 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is true it should have been presented, 
and I do not know why it was not. But Mr. Jenkins, after 
having a voucher in his possession, as stated on page 2, evi- 
dently thought he had them sold. The Government issued to 
him a voucher, which you will find on page 2 of the report. 
They issued to him a voucher and allowed him to suppose that 
he would get his money, and they wrote to him where to go 
and get his money. After the armistice they deliberately 
turned this property back to him when he had no market for it, 
after having refused him permission to sell the linters to any- 
body else. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How much time had he under the Dent 
Act in which to present his claim? 

Mr. STEVENSON. He thought he was not called upon to 
go and present a claim, but when he found out what the 
situation was he presented the claim that is here now. 

Even the gentlemen who signed the minority report say 
there is merit in this claim, and they think it ought to have 
gone to the Court of Claims. Then why is the proposal op- 
posed that we should send it to the Court of Claims? Why 
do they suggest that it ought not to be considered at all? 

This man in good faith held his linters because he was 
not allowed to sell them. After the armistice they released 
them, and they were sold for storage, and he had to pay a 
thousand dollars in addition in conformity with the judgment 
of the court, and the banks have foreclosed on him, and every 
foot of land he had in the world is being sold now for the 
money he borrowed to buy these linters, and his property has 
been confiscated by the action of the Goyernment in not allow- 
ing him to sell these linters himself. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] in 
a way agrees with the gentleman from South Carolina. I 
think he knows it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Here is a man who complied strictly 
with the orders of the Government. His property is now be- 
ing confiscated and everything sold out from under him; and 
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if he does not get relief here to-day he is gone financially and 
gone for life, as it now looks. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Still reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for the fact that he has given 
us some credit at least. I would cali the attention of the 
House to the last paragraph in the minority report. I will 
read it for the information of the House: 


This claim and the manner of its consideration and report to the 
House are aptly illustrative of the cumbersome and unsatisfactory 
system now prevailing in the handling of such claims against the 
Government through the House Committee on Claims and Congress, 
We have neither time nor facilities for ascertaining the facts sufi- 
ciently to do even rough justice. 


In connection with that, I want to say that in all probabil- 
ity, early at the next session, there will be an opportunity given 
the House to decide whether they want to continue this cum- 
bersome, inequitable, and unjust method of settling claims, or 
whether they want to establish something in the way of a 
court where citizens of our country can receive equity and 
justice. 

There is, as the gentleman from South Carolina says, some 
merit in this. But there is so much controversy and there are 
so many legal points involyed and so much contradiction that 
the committee can not find the facts, and it would not be just 
to the taxpayers and to the Government if we should bring 
in a favorable report, even if we have the most kindly feelings 
toward Mr. Jenkins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the Chair understand 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts insists on his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I withhold it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON] says that foreclosure proceedings are under way, 
and that the man will be sold out of his house and home. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. But there will be a thousand simi- 
lar claims coming in here if this one is adjusted. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I know Mr. J. F, Jenkins, 
and I know his financial condition. Every foot of property 
that he owns is now advertised to be sold under foreclosure 
on account of this transaction, and it is not fair or just that 
you should object to its consideration. In your own minority 
report you have said that there is a doubt about the bill and 
that the claimant appears to have lost-heavily. This loss, in 
part, appears to haye come about from the manner in which 
the War Department handled this matter. You say you have 
gone into this matter carefully. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THoatas], from the Committee on Claims, had hear- 
ings on it, and in the Sixty-sixth Congress a subcommittee had 
hearings. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And it was rejected unanimously. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; not unanimously. 

I want to say to the gentleman that I am as cautious as 
he is in these matters. But here is a man who has been 
wronged, and the minority themselves admit that he has been 
wronged, and therefore it devolves upon Congress to see that 
justice is done. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I agree with the gentleman in part, 
but we can not settle these claims either on the ground of 
sympathy—because if we did we would lose the confidence of 
our colleagnes—nor can we settle them on the ground of local 
color. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, I am not asking that you settle this 
claim on the ground of sympathy, but I am asking that it be 
settled on the ground of justice. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, if the gentleman will bring in a 
bill and will agree to take it up and refer it to the Committee 
on Claims, I will be with him. I realize how anxious the gen- 
tleman is that justice should be done, but he is no more 
anxious than I am. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. But the minute you start to do that 
you are going to build a wall so high that you will never get 
over it. Now, in certain classes of cases—personal injury 
cases, for instance—jurisdiction could be conferred on the dis- 
trict courts. But in all these bills before us now the duty 
devolves upon the Members of this present Congress to meet 
them, whether we like to or not. And we should do our duty 
now. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, Mr. Speaker, due to the fact that 
there are other matters which need to be heard, I shall have to 
object. 


SAMUEL T, HUBBARD, JR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 5813) for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I do not expect to object to the bill, but under my reservation 
I want to say something about this Court of Claims matter. 
I contended when the Navy bill was before us that a court 
ought to be organized and given jurisdiction to determine these 
claims against the Government, and this claim of Mr. Jenkins 
emphasizes that need more than eyer, The Congress has not 
the time to sift out these claims. They can not do justice 
either by the Government or the claimants. There ought to 
be a Court of Claims created that wil! have hearings not in 
the city of Washington alone, but there ought to be a Court of 
Claims that will hold hearings in the nine circuits of the 
United States. There ought to be a place where these claim- 
ants can go on all claims over $10,000. Such claims ought 
to be sent to such a court. 

Now, gentlemen say that is not along the line of economy. 
I say it is along the line of economy, because you would save 
more to the taxpayers, and at the same time you would do 
justice by the claimants and you would do justice by the 
Government. 

I have contended, since I entered this House, that there ought 
to be a Court of Claims. I have no bills on this calendar and 
I represent no constituents who have any claims against the 
United States, but I insist that something constructive be done. 
What chance has a man with a claim here? If some one does 
not understand it and makes an objection the merits of the claim 
are never heard in the House. You have no chance at all. If, 
for instance, you should unfortunately offend some Member 
and he should not want your bill to pass he can stop it by 
making an objection to it and you can not help yourself. 

There ought to be a tribunal to determine from all over 
the country. The jurisdiction of such court could be placed 
over claims amounting to more than $10,000, and even if 
you should grant that jurisdiction you would still have enough 
to do in taking care of the claims which arise under $10,000, 
and if there should be a claim of over $10,000 it should go to 
such court. I insist that should be the rule so far as the 
Navy is concerned, so far as the Army is concerned, so far 
as the Shipping Board is concerned, and so far as all of the 
activities of the Government are concerned, We ought not to 
leave the door open, so that any kind of a claim could go in, 
but we should fix the jurisdiction of that court so that every 
claimant would have a fair chance to be heard. 

The Government can be represented by its counsel and the 
claimant by his counsel and such a court could go to the bottom 
of the claim. Even with that procedure Congress would still 
have the purse strings of the Treasury in its hands. Some one 
has said to me that when the Court of Claims renders a judg- 
ment Congress immediately pays out the money, but to my 
knowledge there haye been a good many judgments rendered 
by the Court of Claims on which the claimants have never yet 
been able to get the money from Congress. Congress still 
controls the purse strings. And I think in justice to the Mem- 
bers of this House of the Congress, in justice to the claimants 
of the country, and in justice to the United States Government 
there ought to be some such tribunal established, such as I 
have suggested. I do not just now have in mind the details 
of the machinery, but there ought to be some tribunal, and I 
think Congress is capable of creating a proper one. 5 

And I think this: That provision should be made for the pay- 
ment of filing fees and costs by claimants so that if the 
claim lacks merit the Government does not lose the costs. They 
ought to put up the costs in advance as the case progresses, 
The United States Government, through its various departments, 
is furnishing service to the people of this country for which 
the Government receives no compensation, and yet such service 
is of great yalue to the private interests of the recipients. 
There are people in the country who receive the services of 
the United States Government without a cent of cost to them, 
and yet it costs the taxpayers of this country millions of dollars 
to furnish that service. If the Congress of the United States 
would simply require a small fee for any copy of documents 
in the various departments it would amount to a great deal of 
revenue in the long run, and that would result in raising enough 
revenue to pay a large number of the salaries of the men in 
Government employ, and the man who gets the service would 
contribute something toward the upkeep of the Government. 
It is not fair to send employees of this Government all over 
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the United States at the expense of the National Treasury to 
collect data and information and then turn it over to some 
man in some business just as a mere matter of accommodation 
to him... 

He ought to be required to pay something for it, and the 
Government could realize an enormous amount of money and 
earn a large amount of money for the people of the country 
by requiring them to pay a small fee. You can take the Treas- 
ury Department or any one of the departments and you could 
save millions of dollars to the people of this country in that 
way. 

Gentlemen, I just wanted to give you my idea about it. I 
am not going to object to the gentleman’s bill because I 
have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conter- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Samuel T. Hubbard, jr., Signal Corps, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been commissioned as a 
captain in the American Expeditionary Forces on May 27, 1917. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the figures 1917,“ insert a colon and the 
following language: “ Provided, That no pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

FRANCIS M. ATHERTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6268) for the relief of Francis M. Atherton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Francis M. Atherton shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been mustered Into the service of the United States as a member of the 
First Battery Vermont Volunteer Light Artillery on the 15th day of 
March, 1862, and to have been honorably discharged from the same on 
the ist day of February, 1863, and to have been mustered into the 
service of the United States as an unassigned recruit on the 19th day 
of December, 1863, and to have been honorably discharged from the 
same on the 9th day of March, 1864. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, after the figures “ 1864,” strike out the period, insert 
a colon, and the following language: “ Provided, That no pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
511) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent 
in fee simple to the Board of Regents of the University of 
Arizona, State of Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz., for a certain 
described tract of land. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: . 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed te issue patent as hereinafter limited 
to the Board of Regents of the University of Arizona, State of Arizona, 
of Tucson, Ariz., for the following-described tract of land, to wit: The 
southeast quarter of section 29, in township 9 south, range 23 west of 


the Gila and Salt River principal meridian in Arizona, said tract of 
land to be occupied and used solely for educational and investigational 
purposes: Provided, That there shall be reserved te the United States 
or its assigns all oll, coal, or other mineral deposits found in the land, 
and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided 
further, That this grant of land shall be subject to all prior valid 
existing rights under the land laws of the United States, and that if 
the grantee shall fail to use the land for educational or investigational 
purposes or shall devote the same to other uses the title thereto shall 
revert to the Unied States without further action on the part of the 
United States upon a finding of such failure by the Secretary of the 
Interior: And provided further, That the above-described tract of land 
be purchased by the Board of Regents of the University of Arizona at 
the rate of $1.25 per acre therefor. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

JOHN H. COWLEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4896) for the relief of John H. Cowley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws, benefits, 
or privileges conferred upon henorably discharged soldiers, John H. 
Cowley shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
serving in the Fourth Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, on the ist day of 
July, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or pension shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS STRICKEN FROM CALENDAR 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have H. R. 2574, on the Private Calendar, and S. 2154, 
on the Union Calendar, stricken from the calendar, inasmuch as 
they have been incorporated in H. R. 6426, which has been 
signed by the President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 


JESSE P. BROWN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4904) for the relief of Jesse P. Brown. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Jesse P. Brown, who served in Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held to have been honor- 
ably discharged from the military service of the United States on the 
15th day of February, 1867. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, after 1867,“ strike ont the period, insert a colon 
and the following language: “Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN E. WALKER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6001) for the relief of John E. Walker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
The recommendation. of The Adjutant General of the War De- 
partment in its concluding paragraph says: 

It does not appear that an application has ever been received in this 
department for relief in this case onder the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved Mareh 2, 1889, which authorizes the department 
under certain conditions to remove charges of desertion. In view of 
the clear and positive record of desertion in the case, and of the char- 
acter of the testimony heretofore submitted, the case appears to be one 
in which no relief can be extended by this department under the pro- 
visions of said act. A 

Respectfully submitted. 


Mr. WURZBAOH. If the gentleman will permit, it appears 
from the report in this case that so far as the first objection is 
concerned—that is, that no application had ever been made— 
that this man Walker did not know that he had been marked as 
a deserter until he applied for a pension several years subse- 
quent. to 1889. As a matter of fact, the testimony shows that 
this man served all during the war. 

Mr. BLANTON.. Here is what The Adjutant General says: 

Under date of Noyember 16, 1877, John E. Walker, of Mason County, 
Mich., applied to this department for a honorable discharge. Nothing 
is found to show that action was taken by the department on this 
application, but it is evident that favorable action was not taken. 

Again applying for a cerificate of honorable discharge on December 4, 
1895, the application was denied by this department December 12, 
1895, on the ground that the soldier was not discharged, but that his 
final record is that of a deserter. 


Is the gentleman in favor of rewarding deserters now by giv- 
ing them honorable discharges? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I have no sympathy, of course, with any 
man who was an actual deserter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me say this to my colleague: If this 
were just a matter of excusing a man for something wrong 
that he had done, of clearing his name of the charge of deser- 
tion occnrring in 1865, I would not for a moment object, but 
here is an attempt upon the part of a deserter to get a pension. 
There is the main idea in passing this bill. It is to get on the 
pension rolls of the Government. This is not just an attempt to 
clear his name. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. There is nothing in the facts to support the 
gentleman's statement. There is no intention on the part of 
this gentleman to apply for a pension. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman read the report? 

Mr. HUDSON. I have. 

Mr. BLANTON. The report apparently indicates to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. HUDSON, No; it does not. 

Mr. WURZBACH, The affidavit of John E. Walker shows 
as. follows: 

Was taken prisoner December 25, 1963, at New Market, Tenn.; 
escaped from the enemy in company with Sergeant Burton. They 
went to Kentucky and reported to General Frye, commanding the 
post at Camp Nelson, Ky. I was by him detached for service at that 
post and remained there doing duty until my regiment came home in 
June, 1865. I then went home to Marshall, Mich, and met my 
captain and other officers. 


So at no time was he out of the service from the time of 
his original enlistment until June, 1865. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that the record does show that in this time in which he 
seryed the department granted him transportation from the 
point of service home and return. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman know that the 
very minute this bill becomes a law, ipso facto, it gives this 
man a pensionable status? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes; I know that. 


Mr. BLANTON. And it causes the payment of a pension 
to him? 

Mr. HUDSON. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, his record will be clear and it gives 


him an honorable discharge. Under the pension laws that 
Congress has passed it gives him a pensionable status. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman not think that the de- 
pendents of this man are entitled to have his record cleared 
as a deserter, when the whole proof shows that he served 
during the entire period of the war? 

Mr. BLANTON, I would be willing to do that, but the War 
Department says that he was a deserter. 
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Mr. HUDSON. No. It does not. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is mistaken. This state- 
ment from the War Department says, “In view of the clear 
and positive record of desertion,” and further says, “ His final 
record is that of a deserter.” Let me say this to the gentle- 
man. I imagine that if the gentleman from Michigan had 
served in the war 

Mr. HUDSON. I did, through a father, 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman had served in the War 
of 1861-1865—and he would have seryed if he had been of 
proper age at that time—and there was a charge of desertion 
against him and he did not have an honorable discharge, in 
the first place, he would not wait from 1865 to 1877 before he 
applied for that honorable discharge if he was entitled to it, 
and then he would not wait 18 years longer after he had been 
turned down before he made another application, The gen- 
tleman would have been clamoring down here for that hon- 
orable discharge; but now, after all these years have passed 
since 1865, and the people who had the facts before them are 
dead and gone, then, through a Congressman, this claimant 
comes in to get his name cleared of dishonor, and I think the 
statement I made a while ago is the main purpose of this bill. 
It is to place him on a pensionable status. 

Mr. STEPHENS, With reference to the gentleman’s state- 
ment that he ought to have applied and made continuous ap- 
plication for his honorable discharge—and any man probably 
would have done that—I can give an instance of a captain of 
the Civil War, who fought throughout the war. At the end he 
went home, and he never got a discharge. His record shows 
desertion, and yet he went all through life and never paid any 
attention to it. He was a good soldier. He never corrected 
that record, and his children now would like to have his record 
corrected. I know the man and his family. He would not 
take the trouble to correct his record. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did this for the purpose of letting the 
facts be shown in the Recorp; but because Congress has 
passed so many of these bills removing the charge of desertion, 
I do not think it would be just to deny this man relief, and I 
do not intend to object. 

Mr. HUDSON. I want to acknowledge the gentleman’s gen- 
erosity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
John E. Walker, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of said company and regiment on the ist day of June, 
1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall accrue by 
virtue of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

was read the third time, and passed. 
ISAAC J. REESE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2958) for the relief of Isaac J. Reese. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Isaac J. Reese shall hereafter be held and considered to have been in 
the military service of the United States as a private of Company K, 
One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, from the 24th day of July, 1864, to the 6th day of November, 
1864, and to have been honorably discharged from the said service on 
the date hereinbefore last named. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “named,” insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be beld to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF F. J. BELCHER, JR., TRUSTEE FOR ED FLETCHER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was (S. 1014) for 
the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for Ed Fletcher. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 


[After a 
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` The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary: of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, directed to pay to F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for the benefit of 


Ed Fletcher, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $21,838, in full payment of damage to lands owned 
by said Ed Fletcher inflicted thereon by the Government while occupy- 
ing said lands as an Army training camp. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A similar House bill was ordered to be laid on the table. 


THOMAS H. BURGESS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 2756) for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Thomas H. Burgess shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private in Company E, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “ Infantry ” insert a colon and “ Pro- 


vided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 


accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think the author of this bill 
ought to make some explanation, but, however, I will not insist 


on it. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN A. DOUGLAS 


The next business on the Priyate Calendar was the bill 


(II. R. 1023) for the relief of John A. Douglas. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 


hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, John A. Douglas, who was a member of Company G, Twenty- 
second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 


service of the United States as a member of that organization on the 
18th day of February, 1865. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after 1865 insert a colon and “Provided, That no 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


ANDREW A. GIERIET 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 1569) for the relief of Andrew A. Gleriet. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a Pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Andrew A. Gieriet, former captain 
Company D, Four hundred and eighth Telegraph Battalion, United 
States Army, the sum of $484.75, being the amount of money paid by 
said Andrew A. Gierlet from private funds because of loss of public 
funds through theft, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FILER M’CLOUD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 4610) for the relief of the estate of Filer McCloud. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the administrator of the 
estate of Filer McCloud the sum of $2,000, in full compensation for 
Property on Parris Island, S. C., belonging to such estate, which 
was destroyed by the United States Marine Corps for military reasons. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


J. B. GLANVILLE AND OTHERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1253) to reimburse J. B. Glanville and others for losses 
and damages sustained by them through the negligent dipping 
of tick-infested cattle by the Burean of-Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

i ar McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ec —— 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

JOY BRIGHT LITTLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
T018) for the relief of Joy Bright Little, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, a sum equal to six months’ gratuity 
pay granted to the regular officers of the United States Navy to Joy 
Bright Little, widow of the late Lieut. Charles Gray Little, United 
States Naval Reserve, who was a member of the crew of the ZR-2 
airship, which was destroyed by an explosion on board the ship August 
24, 1921. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
917575 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


Is there objection to the pres- 


CHRISTINA CONNIFF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
9080) for the relief of Christina Conniff. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to resume and 
complete the remainder of the payments due Christina Conniff, widow 
and beneficiary of Robert E. Conniff, deceased, according to the terms 
of his Government life insurance policy, No, K-181801. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Senate 
bill No. 3235, now on the Speaker's table, be substituted for the 
House bill. The bills are exactly the same in phraseology. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman know how many bills 
were passed at that time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, One hundred and thirty-five, 

Mr. BLANTON. This is one of the 136 that were passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts moves that the Senate bill No. 3235 be substituted for 
the House bill, The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 8235) for the relief of Christina Connift 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to resume and 
complete the remainder of the payment due to Christina Conniff, widow 
and beneficiary of Robert E. Conniff, deceased, according to the terms 
of his Government life insurance policy No. K-181801, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 


The Clerk will report the bill, 


The Clerk will report the 


reading of the Senate bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the simi- 
lar House bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


WILLIAM HENRY BOYCE, SR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2510) for the relief of William Henry Boyce, sr. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPHAKHR pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Olerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, in favor of William 
Henry Boyce, sr., of Ansonville, N. C., 4144 per cent United States 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness Nos. 7378 and 7379, in the 
denomination of $1,000 each, and 3371, in the denomination of $500, 
series TM-—1924, issued March 15, 1923, matured March 15, 1924, 
with interest at the rate of 444 per cent per annum from March 15, 
1923, to March 15, 1924, without presentation of said certificates of 
indebtedness or the coupons representing interest thereon from 
March 15, 1923, to. March 15, 1924, which are alleged to have been 
lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said certificates shall 
not have been previously presented for payment, and that no payment 
shall be made hereunder for any coupons which shall have been pre- 
viously presented. and paid: Provided further, That the sald William 
Henry Boyce, sr., shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond 
in the penal sum of double the amount of the certificates and the 
interest which had accrned thereon when the principal became due 
and payable, in such form and with such securities as may be accept- 
able to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and saye harm- 
less the United States from any loss on account of the lost, stolen, or 
destroyed certificates of indebtedness herein described: Provided 
further, That this bill shall not take effect until September 15, 1924, 
which is six months after the maturity of the: certificates. > 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on -the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
it SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

i 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
extend my remarks on the legislation passed to-day. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

1 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

1 

ROBERT LAIRD, SR, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2309) for the relief of Robert Laird, sr. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Robert Laird, sr., the sum of 
$112.11, being full reimbursement for expenses incurred by him in 
connection with the burial of the body of late Private (first class) 
John Laird, of Company C, Three hundred and first Field Signal 
Battalion, shipped to him by the War Department in mistake for the 
body of his own son, late Private John Laird, of Company F, Twenty- 
third Infantry. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Tig SPEAKER pro tempore: The Clerk will report the next 
PICTON STEAMSHIP co. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6660) for the relief of Picton Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
owner of the British steamship Picton. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of Picton Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
owner of the British. steamship Picton, for damages alleged to have 
been suffered by said steamship in a collision which occurred near the 
quarantine station in Hampton Roads, Va,, on the evening of November 
12, 1923, between said steamship Picton and the United States steam- 
ship Vireo and her tow, owned by the United States, may be submitted 
to the United States District Court for the Eastern District of Vir- 


-ginia, the district in which said collision occurred, under and in com- 


pliance with the rules of said court sitting as a court of admiralty; 
and that the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the whole controversy and to enter judgment or decree for the amount 
of the legal damages sustained by reason of said collision, if any 
shall be found to be due, either for or against the United States, upon 
the same prinicple and measure of ability, with costs, as in like cases 
in admiralty between private parties, with the same rights: of appeal: 
Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney 
General of the United States as may be provided by order of the said 
court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the 
United States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and 
commenced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 
ș ae SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
HERMAN R. WOLTMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3556) for the relief of Herman R. Woltman. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Herman R. Woltman, late of Company F, Thirty-second Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, Forty-first Regiment United 
States. Volunteer Infantry, shall be considered as having been honorably 
discharged from Company H, Nineteenth Regiment United States In- 


fantry. 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “Infantry,” insert the following: 
“ Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

FRANK RECTOR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8192) for the relief of Frank Rector. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Frank Rector, who was a private of Company F, Thirty- 
second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a member of said company and regi- 
ment on the date of the expiration of his service: Provided, That no 
bounty, pay, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of the act, except the regulation service pay while he was 
under arms. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

ALONZO C. SHEKELL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5257), a bill for the relief of Alonzo C. Shekell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to call attention to that part of the report made by 
The Adjutant General, which reads as follows: 


Repeated and exhaustive examinations of the records have beeu 
made, but nothing has been found to show definitely this man's 
whereabouts after November 22, 1864, the date on which he was re- 
turned to duty from hospital at Harrisburg, Pa. In view of this 
fact, the soldier is constructively regarded as a deserter, but as he 
has persistently claimed that he was on duty in Harrisburg until his 
company was mustered out, and does not intimate that he left his 
command without proper authority, it was not deemed proper when 
the case was up in September, 1912, to treat it as coming under the 
act of March 2, 1889. However, as he again applied for a discharge 
certificate in April, 1913, under that act, he was informed by this 
office, under date of April 23, 1913, through his attorney, that his 
case did not come within the provisions of the act of March 2, 1889, 
the only law in force governing the removal of the charges of deser- 
tion, for the reason that he did not complete his term of enlistment 
and that it does not appear that he was prevented from completing 
it by reason of physical disability incurred in the line of duty. His 
application for a discharge certificate under that act was therefore 
denied and now stands denied, 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. C. Harris, 
The Adjutant General. 


I shall not object, but I thought the facts ought to go into 
the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Alonzo C. Shekell, who was a member of Company H, First 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Sharpshooters, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization on the 
22d day of November, 1864: Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FRANCIS FORBES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 6775) a bill for the relief of Francis Forbes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to ob- 
ject, I will state to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
RUFF], who introduced this bill, that similar bills passed to-day 
have had this proviso in them: 


Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


That limitation is not in this bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will be very glad to have that limita- 
tion placed in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will offer an amendment to 
that effect? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I shall be glad to offer that amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, With that understanding, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Francis Forbes, late of Company I, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, or Company I, First Regiment New York Volunteer Provisional 
Cavalry, Civil War, shall be held and considered to haye been honorably 
discharged, 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wooprurr: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“ discharged,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the fellow- 
ing: “Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument 
shail accrue prior to the passage of this act.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MICHAEL CURRAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2419) for the relief of Michael Curran. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Michael Curran shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of Company I, One hundred and fourteenth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
passage of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking 
out the proviso in line 7 and adding the same proviso which 
was offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] 
to the last bill. The Clerk has the proviso I desire to offer. 

Mr. VAILE. Neither I nor the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. TIMBERLAKE], who introduced the bill, have any objection 
to that; but, as a matter of fact 

Mr. BLANTON. This is just to make them uniform. That 
is the language which has gone in all of the balance of them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 1, line 7, strike out 
the words“ Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ Provided, That no 
back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JOSIAH FREDERICK DOSE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1415) Zor the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of all laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Josiah Frederick Dose shall be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as private, Second Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, at 
the close of the Civil War: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or pension 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD N. M’CARTY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was an act (8. 
225) to extend the benefits of the United States employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Edward N. McCarty. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This is another one of those cases which seeks to go behind 
the date of the passage of the employees’ compensation act 
and to give one the benefit of it when there are thousands of 
such cases that could come in and claim that we had set this 
precedent and that we could not deny them. Is the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in favor of setting that precedent? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, the personal opinion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is that it is a bad proposition 


and ought not to be done. But there are cases that come be- 
fore the Committee on Claims where we have waived the date, 
due to the fact that the claimant is still living and is in a 
helpless condition, resulting from injuries received while in 
the service of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. This employee was injured in 1915, before 
the passage of the compensation act. yi 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; but did not become totally blind 
until some time after that date. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that, and the fact that. he 
has become blind appeals to me; but there are hundreds and 
there could be thousands of such cases all over the United 
States. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not exactly of a similar purport. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only difference between this case and 
the New Mexico case where the man was fighting fire is that 
this man was an employee of the Government. P 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The other man simply came in and claimed 
he was helping the Government to put out a fire. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And had some pretty strong backing in 
the House. This man has not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I remember the very strong argument the 
gentleman from Massachusetts then put up against that claim. 

Mr. BEGG. The other man had double cataract, and it was 
“not conclusive in that case that he was even blinded by his 
accident. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; there were two doctors testified, as 
the gentleman will remember, they thought it was due to that 
fire. 

Mr. BEGG. One said so and the other said it was doubtful. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I was just recalling the strong argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts made then against 
that case that if we paid anything then we were going to have 
other cases coming in here that we could not deny, and this is 
one of them. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. My argument at that time was that 
this man, in the first place, was not an employee of the Goy- 
ernment; that it had not been conclusively proven he was in- 
jured in defending Government property from destruction. 
This case is entirely different, inasmuch as the man was an 
employee of the Government and his blindness did not progress 
to such an extent that he was totally blind until some time 
after his injury. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman be in favor of a 
blanket bill extending the employees’ compensation act back as 
far as there are claimants? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not by any means. 

Mr’ BLANTON. But the gentleman is going to pass on each 
individual case? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. On each individual case. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is only $1,200, and I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to 
extend to Edward N. McCarty, a former employee in the post office in 
Mattoon, III., the provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, compensation hereunder to commence from and 
after the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,200, in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, to Edward N. McCarty, to compensate him for injuries to his 
eyes while an employee in the post office at Mattoon, III.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “An act for the 
relief of Edward N. McCarty.” 
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JOHN T. EATON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 335) for the relief of John T. Eaton, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John T. Eaton, of Helena, 
Mont., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $560, in compliance with the findings of the Court of 
Claims, Senate Document No, 220 of the first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of getting some information. This bill 
purports to pay this man a sum found to be due him by a 
judgment of the Court of Claims. Ever since I have been 
here when the Court of Claims finds in behalf of a claimant 
they send a certificate of such judgment, I have always thought, 
first to the Budget and then to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the items are brought in on the deficiency bill. Why 
is it necessary after submitting a matter to the Court of Claims 
and haying the Court of Claims render a judgment to have the 
House come along and pass a bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is all ridiculous. I have been try- 
ing to tell the House that for the last four years. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Committee on Appropriations has 
authority now to bring in such an item on a deficiency bill 
coyering this very finding of the Court of Claims. 

Mr, UNDERHILL, Then why should the matter have been 
referred to the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. BLANTON. It should not have been so referred. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


JANIE BEASLEY GLISSON 


The next-business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
648) for the relief of Janie Beasley Glisson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Janie Beasley Glisson $5,000, for 
damages suffered by her when she was struck and permanently injured 
by a Government airplane which was in charge of and driven by ofi- 
cers of the United States Army. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $2,500.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moore of Georgia, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SAMUEL F. WEAVER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1578) for the relief of Samuel F. Weaver. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Here is a case where back in 1900—25 years ago—a workman 
who was employed by the War Department went out on a 
Government launch—it may have been for a pleasure ride 
more than anything else; may have been, I say, because back 
25 years ago you do not know what it was for—and he was 
injured while on that launch. He got on the launch and met 
with an accident. Why do we pay for those things? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is no answer to it at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is absolutely a gratuity upon the 
part of the Congress, like many other things. 
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Mr. BLANTON. We ought to stop these gratuities, espe- 
cially until we have reduced taxes. 12 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Of course, the grounds on which these 
people make these requests is that Congress did not pass a 
compensation bill, as it: should have. passed it, perhaps, long 
before it did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, that very suggestive French shrug 
of the shoulders of the gentleman from Massachusetts con- 
vinces me and I object, 

Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, BOYCE. Mr. Speaker, it is trne that this is a very 
old bill. The claimant, in the employment of the Govern- 
ment, was severely injured January 17, 1900. He was going 
to work on a fortification on an island in the Delaware River, 
near Delaware City, and because the boat on which the em- 
ployees usually went to the fortification was out of use, they 
were directed to get on a Government launch, and before the 
launch was started ffom the wharf one of the boiler tubes 
exploded and the escaping steam filled the launch, and the 
claimant was scalded, disabling one of his hands and destroy- 
ing the sight of one of his eyes. He was terribly injured. 

Mr: BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYCH. It is true that the accident happened before 
the compensation act was passed, but the claimant is now old 
and incapacitated, and his claim is most meritorious. 

In the Senate bill $3,500 as compensation for the injuries 
sustained were sought. The Senate cut that amount to $2,000. 
I requested the House committee to report the Senate bill as 
amended, and after some difficulty, such as suggested by the 
gentleman from Texas, the committee concluded to recom- 
mend the allowance of $750, the equivalent of one year's pay 
which the claimant was receiving at the time of his injuries. 
The claimant was not negligent and he was an efficient servant 
in the engineer department of the Government. I hope the 
gentleman from Texas will not further object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the State of Delaware, while 
it has not been represented quite so ably as it is now pos- 
sibly, has been represented. here, however, for 25 years. Why 
has not some one been able to get a bill like this through the 
Congress in all those 25 years? Sari 

Mr. BOYCE. Several efforts have been made by former 
Representatives of and for Delaware, but some Member of the 
House, like the gentleman from Texas, objected to the passage 
of a bill for the relief of the claimant. I think this is the 
fourth effort which has. been made in behalf of the claimant. 
I do hope some degree of justice may now. be extended to the 
claimant here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am. not going to assume the responsi- 
bility of denying the gentleman’s bill when the administration 
which is pledged to economy has its. representatives here who 
could object, and if they will not do it why let the Government 
pay this money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I object: 

Mr. BOYCE. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall. 

Mr. BOYCH. Will not the gentleman withhold his objection 
and hear me? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. My friend from Texas usually has the 
courage to do his duty, but he flunked: this time. 

Mr. BOYCE. I hope the gentleman from Ohio in making his 
objection is not prompted by any taunting of the Members of 
the other side of the House by the gentleman from Texas. 
I would not be here seeking the passage of this bill if I did 
not know it to be meritorious and as representing only poor 
justice to the claimant. His hand is practically disabled and 
one eye is almost totally destroyed. And these injuries re- 
suited through an instrumentality of the Government in the 
due course of the claimant’s employment. 

Mr. BEGG. If this were the only case of its kind, I would 
not object. I will assist the House in whatever way I can to 
bring out a bill covering all of these cases. 

Mr. BOYCE. Will the gentleman from Ohio explain to me 
how he can. consistently object to this bill when only a few 
moments ago he permitted a bill, Calendar No. 215, like this 
to pass? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, I thought the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Buianton] was going to object, but he did not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. ' 


ERNEST F. CHURCH 


The next business on. the Private Calendar was. the bill 
(H. R. 917) for the relief of Ernest F. Church, boatswain, 
United States Naval Reserye Force, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, y 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto:, That the Treasurer of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Ernest F. Church, 
boatswain, United States Naval Reserve Force, the sum of $274.02, 
for necessary expenses while on naval recruiting duty during March, 
April, and May; 1917. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Ernest F. Church, formerly boatswaln, United 
States Naval Reserve Force, the sum of $249.48, for necessary ex- 
penses while on naval! recruiting duty during March, April, and May, 
1917.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill for the 
relief of Ernest F. Church, formerly boatswain, United. States 
Naval Reserve Force.” 


CASIMIRA MENDOZA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4294) for the relief of Casimira Mendoza, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated; to Casimira. Mendoza, of- Shafter, 
Presidio County, Tex., the sum of $10,000, as compensation for the 
death of her son, Jesus Mendoza, which resulted when an Army motor 
transport truck struck the wagon in which said son was riding. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, strike out “ $10,000” and insert “ $1,500.” 


The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed. to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


NELLY M'CANNA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1889) for the relief of Nelly McCanna, residuary legatee and 
devisee under the last will and testament of P. F. McCanna, 
deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, there is a Senate 
bill on the same subject S. 368, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate bill be substituted for the House bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman whether the amount is the same? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The amount is the same. The 
House bill has an amendment striking out the interest. The 
Senate bill strikes. out the interest, not in exactly the same 
language, but the amount is the same. 

Mr: BLANTON. If I understand the gentleman, if we pass 
the Senate bill, the full amount allowed will be $760.68 without 
interest? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the Senate 
bill will be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

There was no objection. ; 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 368) for the relief of Nelly McCanna, residuary legatee and 
devisee under last will and testament of P. F. McCanna, deceased 
Bo it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 

hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Nelly McCanna, residuary 

legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F. McCanna, 
deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
as reimbursement for interest paid by P. F. Mecanna, deceased, on 
money borrowed by him while acting under the authority of the In- 
terior Department in the negotiation of land for the United States 
Indian School at Albuquerque, N. Mex., the sum of $760.68. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the House 
pill will be laid upon the table. 
There was no objection. 
MRS. JOHN D. HALL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2187) authorizing the Comptroller General of the United 
States to consider and settle the claim of Mrs. John D. Hall, 
widow of the late Col. John D. Hall, United States Army, re- 
tired, for personal property destroyed in the earthquake at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
1 understand that the amendment put in by the committee will 
be insisted upon. 

Mr. BOX. Yes; that is, if the House votes it. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is an amendment put on the bill 
making the amount $2,248? 

Mr. BOX. That is the amount found by the board which 
examined into the matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be no increase of that amount, 
either in conference or 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman from Texas can not control what 
will be done in conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. But my colleague will be on the conference 
committee. 

Mr. BOX. If he is he will insist on adhering to the House's 
action, and he thinks the majority of the committee will do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to consider the 
claim of Mrs, John D. Hall, widow of the late Col. John D. Hall, 
United States Army, retired, for value of personal property destroyed 
in the military service of the United States Army by the earthquake 
and fire at San Francisco, Calif., on April 18, 1906, under the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved March 3. 1885, and make such 
allowance in settlement therefor as in his judgment may be deemed 
just and proper. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, page 1, line 3, down to 
and including line 8, on page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $2,248.10 to Mrs. John D. Hall, widow 
of the late Col. John D. Hall, United States Army, retired, for value 
of personal property destroyed in the military service of the United 
States Army by the earthquake and fire at San Francisco, Calif., 
April 18, 1906." 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is a Senate 
amendment instead of a committee amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; it is a House commit- 
tee amendment, as the Chair understands, 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought it was a Senate amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read “An act for the relief 
of Mrs. John D. Hall.“ 

CHARLES F. GETCHELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1691) for the relief of Charles F. Getchell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers, Charles F. Getchell, who served in Company B, 
Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “States” insert a colon and“ Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to bave 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MATTHEW THOMAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2421) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Matthew Thomas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
remove the charge of desertion now appearing in the military record 
of Matthew Thomas, of Baton, Colo., who served in Company C, One 
hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, Civil 
War, and issue to him an honorable discharge therefrom. 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “ therefrom,” insert a colon and “ Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking my colleague why The Adjutant 
General’s report on this bill was not put in the report of the 
committee. My colleague from Texas reported the bill. Is 
there any reason why that report of The Adjutant General's 
statement should not have been given in the report? 

Mr. WURZBACH, I do not have any particular recollection 
of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice it was reported by the gentleman. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Well, it is marked as being reported by 


me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was there any adverse statement in The 
Adjutant General’s report? 

Mr. WURZBACH, I do not remember. It certainly was not 
omitted designedly, and I think I requested Mr. TIMBERLAKE to 
prepare this report, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman from Colorado 
why the Adjutant General's statement was not put in? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I do not recall why it was not put 
in. The Adjutant General's report was about in accordance 
with the statement here. 

Mr. BLANTON, And he did not recommend that this bill 
should not pass? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. No; he did not. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read “A bill for the relief 
of Matthew Thomas.” 

WILLIAM P, QUARLES, KNOWN AS QUALLS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. 25 9354) for the relief of William P. Quarles, known as 
Qualls. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

A SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 

II. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, William P. Quarles, known as Qualls, who was a private in 
Company H, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honorably 
from the military service of the United States as a private of said 
company and regiment on the 27th day of November, 1864: Provided, 
That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

7 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

L 

FREDERICK SPARKS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1958) for the relief of Frederick Sparks. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that 
the proviso shall be corrected to conform to the usual proviso, 
I shall not object. This proviso is not in the regular form. I 
presume the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL], the 
author of the bill, will offer an amendment. 

Mr. McKENZIE., Mr. Speaker, there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Frederick Sparks shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a private of Company B, Forty- 
third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry: Provided, That no pen- 
sion shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment: On 
page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out the proviso and insert in lieu 
thereof the language which the Clerk has. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Lines 9 and 10, after the word “ Infantry,” m line 9, strike out the 
words “ Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act” and insert in Hen thereof the following: “ Provided, That 
no back pay or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
sare SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

II. 

THOMAS J. GARDNER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1962) for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that 
this proviso shall be corrected in the proper form, I shall not 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Thomas J. Gardner shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a private of Company L, Sixth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, on the Ist day of May, 1865. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Line 9, after the words “1865,” insert: “Provided, That no 
pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thé question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I offer a substitute for the 
committee amendment. It is merely to correct the form of 
the proviso. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, BLANTON: Line 9, strike out the com- 
mittee amendment and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Provided, 
That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

3 ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


JAMES J. M ALLISTER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2258) for the relief of James J. McAllister, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $5,000 to compensate James J. McAllister, a Bannock In- 
dian, residing near Boise, Idaho, for water rights lost by him incident 
to the acquiring by the War Department of a water supply for Fort 
Boise Barracks, Idaho: Provided, That this sum shall not be paid te 
the said James J. McAllister until he shall have executed a release in 
full satisfaction of all claims against the Government for or by reason 
of the loss of said water rights. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
On line 5 strike out the figures “ $5,000” and insert “ $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
nee SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

CHARLES T. CLAYTON AND OTHERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7631) for the relief of Charles T. Clayton and others, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STHPHENS. I object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentle- 
man will withhold his objection. This bill has been recom- 
mended for passage by the Committee on War Claims in two 
Congresses, including the presentone. Itis for the relief of wid- 
ows and children and other persons, some of whom were shot 
and their husbands either killed or wounded in the riot of the 
negro soldiers at Houston, Tex., on the 23d day of August, 
1917. -Mr. Speaker, there was not a dissenting vote in the com- 
mittee against the bill at this Congress, and there was not in 
the one before. The only objection that was urged was an 
objection on the part of the very able chairman of the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, that the amounts that were asked for 
were rather low. It is true the amounts asked for are very 
reasonable indeed. They have been placed at the reasonable 
figures contained in the bill for the reason that I did not want 
the bill to be subject to any criticism whatever. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman will yield a minute, I 
am offering this objection in the absence of the gentleman from 


| Ohio [Mr. Beca], who said there had not been a report from 


the Treasury Department, and that as soon as such report 
should come in he would go over it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The Treasury Department has 
nothing to do with this case. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Or whatever department it is. That it is 
a sort of ex parte case and that there is no report either from 
the Treasury Department or the War Department. I am offer- 
ing this objection, as I say, at his request, and I would suggest 
that it go over without prejudice until the gentleman from 
Ohio can be present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
a little while longer? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman understood 
the facts in this ease 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that I 
still have the floor and that I might be heard further. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Texas desires the 
floor I shall not take it now. I thought he was through. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I was just trying to persuade the 
gentleman to withlold his objection in order that the bill 
might be considered at this time. So far as any report is 
concerned, if the gentleman wishes any report from the War 
Department I would like to direct lis attention to the report 
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of the War Department with reference to the conduct of the 
soldiers who committed this offense. Both under the former 
administration and under the present administration the Judge 
Advocate General, in a most scathing report to the Congress 
and to the Committee on Military Affairs, charged that the con- 
duct of these soldiers in every particular was inexcusable, in- 
defensible, and unbecoming a soldier. Why, if the gentleman 
has forgotten, let me remind him that when this riot took place 
the officer in charge of these soldiers commanded them to lay 
down their arms, but instead of doing that they shot their 
officer dead, Captain Mattes, from the State of Illinois, as 
brave a captain as ever stood in front of an army. Secretary 
of War Weeks, in the same report, reported to the Committee 
on Military Affairs that these men were guilty of such crimes 
and offenses against the flag of their country that they should, 
under no circumstances, have executive clemency. That is 
the report of the War Department on the conduct of the men 
who shot up these people. What further report could the 
gentleman want? The first victim that fell was a 9-year old 
girl who was standing on her front porch. She fell with her 
bowels shot through by a high-powered rifle. Then about 17 
or 18 men were killed or wounded; some were officers in the 
discharge of their duty, many of them leaving widows and 
orphans. Nobody has ever objected to this bill anywhere 
or at any time, and the only reason it has not been passed is 
that we have never been able to reach it on the Private Calen- 
dar until this hour. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress it was on the calendar, but the 
calendar was. never disposed of and it died there. The gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] will tell you that in this Con- 
gress there was not a word of dissention in his committee and 
no question raised except that the amounts are low. I believe 
everybody will admit that they are low and really should be 
increased. I do not think objection ought to be made to a bill 
of this character at this time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman will yield, I move that 
this be passed over. I am objecting, as I told the gentleman, 
in the name of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece], who has 
gone over this case—I am not familiar with it—and he had to 
leave early. It is at his request that I am making the objection 
until such report can be made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I spoke to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Becc] about it some time ago, and he told me he 
thought this case referred to those cases which happened under 
Mr. Roosevelt down on the Texas border, but this case hap- 
pened at Houston, Tex., during the World War, 1917, The 
gentleman from Ohio said that his objection was based on the 
fact that this case was too old and that it belonged to one of 
those old border claims. I do not believe if Mr. Beee was now 
present, with the statement I haye made, he would object to 
the present consideration of this bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
a minute longer? 

Mr. STEPHENS, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I happened to be a member 
of the committee when this case was first presented to the 
Committee on Claims, when this bill was first considered be- 
fore it in the Sixty-sixth Congress, I think, and every mem- 
ber of the committee then said the amounts claimed were too 
small, and on their own motion, if I remember correctly, they 
either enlarged or doubled the amounts of every single claim- 
ant. And $2,500 is the largest amount allowed in this bill. 

This Is the ease in a nutshell, A company of colored soldiers 
got drunk and, as was stated by my colleague, they shot their 
officer; they went off on a rampage; they went down the streets 
of Houston stabbing innocent people with their bayonets and 
shooting them. In one case they ran their bayonets through 
the stomach of a girl and they shot various people. A number 
of them paid the death penalty for it, and quite a number of 
others were sent to the penitentiary for life because of it, under 
proper court-martial To say that a case like this ought to go 
over again after all these years of waiting and these people not 
be given their rights simply because our friend from Ohio IMr. 
Brae] finds it necessary to step out of the Hall for a few min- 
utes is ridiculous. If this kind of a case can not come up here 
and pass, what kind of a case is it that appeals to Congress? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentlemen yield for a brief in- 
quiry? Did the committee understand the gentleman to state 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beca] was only temporarily 
absent from the Chamber, or that the gentleman would be ab- 
sent the remainder of the day? 

Mr. STEPHENS. His daughter is leaving the city and it was 
necessary for him to be absent for the day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the gentleman to prefer a 
request—I do not know whether he did it formally or not—that 
the bill be passed over temporarily without prejudice. 


ec The gentleman from Ohio requested me to 
0 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to adjourn 
until the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beee] comes back and, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. We 
will wait until the gentleman from Ohio gets back. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand it, the gentleman is 
about to do what you want done. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold the point of order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I think it is now the 
proper time to adjourn under the understanding I have had 
with certain gentlemen, I do not know what the facts are 
about this bil—— ~ 

Mr. STEPHENS, I do not know myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will guarantee that not a member of 
any Committee on Claims that has ever passed on this bill will 
raise his voice against it, They have been unanimously in 
fayor of it. 7 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If my colleague secures unanimous 
consent to have this bill passed over without prejudice, it will 
be first on the list when we take up these bills again, and I 
will be glad to ask time in the near future to complete this cal- 
endar by unanimous consent, and at the most it will only be 
postponing consideration of the bill a few days. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I want to say to the gentleman - 
from Ohio in that connection that I appreciate his position, 
and if that means that when we reach this bill again it may 
come before this House on its merits and not be subject to the 
objection of some one Member—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We could not do that, because I think 
the proper way to proceed to finish this calendar with the 
utmost dispatch is to consider it in this way, eliminating those 
bills only to which objection is made. We can then take them 
up on their merits later. For the present I think the best thing 
to do is to pass this bill without prejudice with the under- 
standing it will be the first bill to be considered the next time 
such bills are in order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will accept the gentleman's 


suggestion, 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? Does 
the gentleman expect to proceed to transact any further busi- 
ness until the other gentleman from Ohio gets back? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I am about to move to adjourn 
now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 
which is the request of the gentleman. ; 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I request that this bill may 
go over without. prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it would perhaps be well 
to also make this unanimons-consent request. I notice a mo- 
tion to reconsider and to lay that motion on the table was made 
as to a number of bills, but was not made as to quite a number. 
Į ask unanimous consent that as to all bills passed to-day the 
votes by which they were passed be reconsidered and that 
motion laid on the table, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, did I understand the 
gentleman from Ohio to say that this bill would be first on the 
calendar? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Tes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to hear the request of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that a motion to reconsider and lay on the table be 
considered as ordered on all bills passed to-day. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Scuatt (at the request of Mr. Newron of Minnesota), in- 
definitely, on account of fllness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, January 3, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive comnrniecations 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
763. A letter from the adjutant general of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, transmitting the proceedings of the 
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Twwenty-sixth National Encampment of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, held at Michigan City, Ind., September 7-10, 
1924 (H. Doc. No. 522); to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

764. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, in the amount of $225.23, for the purposé of 
carrying out the provisions of an act for the relief of Henry 
McGuire (Private No. 58, 68th Cong.), approved June 7, 
1924 (H. Doe: No. 523); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

765. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for the com- 
mencement of the Vale irrigation project in Oregon, $500,000 
(H. Doe, No. 524); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

766. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
quest for the early passage of H. R. 6065, authorizing the 
Secretary to validate certain payments made by Army officers; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

707. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 
for the payment of claims, Camp Funston, Kans., activities, 
$93,599.19 (H. Doe. No. 525); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

768. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, amounting to $11,250; also, draft of proposed legislation 
affecting existing appropriations (H. Doc. No. 526); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

769. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, amounting to $84,420 (H. Doc. No. 527) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

770. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, for refunding internal revenue taxes illegally col- 
lected, $100,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 528); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ANTHONY: Committee on Appropriations. H, R. 11248. 
A bill making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1926, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1071). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11133) granting a pension to Ella Coffman; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 11134) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Fountain; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11248) making appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and for 
other purposes; committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 11249) to amend section 200 
of the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11250) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to proyide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, and to encourage the industries in the 
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United States, and for other purposes,” approved September 21 
1922; to the Committee on Ways and teats i : 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11251) to amend section 81 
of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11252) authorizing the 
construction of additional facilities at Walter Reed General 
Hospital; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11253) to provide for the appointment of 
a leader of the Army Band; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 11254) to 
create a waterways commission; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11255) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. 
(Ine.), to construct a bridge across the Kanawha River at 
Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11256) providing for the 
transmission by registered mail of the results of the votes 
cast by presidential electors for President and Vice President; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. N. 11257) to 
amend section 3830 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 11258) to amend and con- 
solidate the acts respecting copyright, and to permit the United 
States to enter the International Copyright Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. FISH: Concurrent resolution (IT. Con. Res. 36) 
establishing a permanent international court of justice at The 
Hague; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 11259) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew S. Hicks; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11260) for the relief of F. R. Baker; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11261) granting a 
pension to Florence Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11262) granting a pension to 
Theodore W. Goldin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11263) granting an increase 
or pension to Anne Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11264) granting a pension to 
H. P. Hull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11265) granting a pen- 
sion to Hattie Johnson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11266) 
granting a pension to Matthew McCabe; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11267) granting a pension to 
Louise Nieder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11268) granting a pension to Rebecca J. 
Iertslet; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11269) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E, Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11270) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie E. Carley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 11271) granting a pen- 
sion to James W. Craig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 11272) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11273) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Haryey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11274) granting a pen- 
sion to Nettie Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11275) granting a pension to Susana 
Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 11276) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah M. Mattley; to the Committce on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 11277) granting a pen- 
sion to Luther L. Duel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11278) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Sheay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: ; 

8330. By the SPEAKER : Petition of Lieut. Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch Camp, No. 30, Sons of Veterans, Division of Massachu- 
setts, Dorchester, Mass., urging the repeal of Public Law No. 
46, Sixty-eighth Congress (S. 684) ; to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures, 

3331. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Benjamin Stone, jr., 
Post, No. 68, Grand Army of the Republic, Dorchester, Mass., 
recommending repeal of the act passed by Congress in 1923 
authorizing the coinage of 5,000,000 50-cent pieces and to be 
sold to the Stone Mountain Confederate Monumental Associa- 
tion; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

3332. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition from citizens of Windham 
County, Vt., protesting against proposed legislation (S. 3218) 
for compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3333. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition to the House of Repre- 
sentatives not to concur in the passage of compulsory Sunday 
observance bill (S. 3218) nor to pass any other religious legis- 
lation which may be pending; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. : 

3334. Also, petition of residents of Portland, Oreg., to the 
House of Representatives not to concur in the passage of the 
compulsory Sunday observance bill (8. 3218) nor to pass any 
other religious legislation which may be pending; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3335. By Mr, KETOHAM: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Joseph, Mich., protesting against abstraction of water 
from Lake Michigan by the Chicago Sanitary District; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3336. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Colonel E. H. Lis- 
cum Garrison, No. 46, Army and Navy Union, Elmira, N. Y. 
urging the passage of House bill 5934 for the monthly pensions 
of all veterans; also resolution by Arthur McArthur Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Minnesota, in- 
dorsing a uniform and equal standard for rating of all United 
States war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3337. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
First National Bank, of Brooklyn, N. Y. favoring the passage of 
the McFadden bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3338. By Mr. SMITH: Resolutions of Hansen Community 
Club, Hansen, Idaho, urging the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the distribution of literature to schools and homes of 
the country regarding the menace of the use of narcotic drugs; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3339. Also, resolutions of Blaine County Pomona Grange, 
Picabo, Idaho, in opposition to legislation pending providing for 
creation of a department of education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

$340. By Mr. WINTER: Petition against religious legisla- 
tion by residents of Greybull, Wyo.; also of residents of Big- 
trails, Wyo., and of Powell and Garland, Wyo.; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Sarurvay, January 3, 1925 


(Legislative day of Friday, January 2, 1925) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 

the recess. 5 
SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
certification of the Governor of the State of New Mexico, 
certifying to the election of Sam G. Bnarro as a Senator 
from that State for the term beginning on the 4th day of 
March, 1925, which was read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

Tue Stars oF New Mexico, 
Executives DEPARTMENT, 
To the President and Members of the Senate of the United States: 

This Is to certify, that on the 4th day of November, A, D. 1924, 
Sam G. Bratron was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of New Mexico a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for a term of six years 
beginning on the 4th day of March, A. D. 1925. 

Witness his excellency our governor, James F. Hinkle, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., this the 17th day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1924. 

J. F. HINKLE, Governor. 

By the Governor: 

LSkAL.] Solna C. CHACON, 

Secretary of State. 
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REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 12 of the act of Congress of March 
2, 1917, entitled “An act te provide a civil goyernment for 
Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith, for 
the information of. the the twenty-fourth annual 
report of the Governor of Porto Rico, including the reports 
of the heads of the several departments of the Porto Rican 
government and that of the auditor, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924. 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War 
that this report be printed as a congressional document. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Tue Wuire House, January 2, 1925. x 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
The Chair desires to observe that there is a note attached to 
the message explaining that the report itself has accompanied 
a similar message to the House of Representatives, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 335. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Nelly McCanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F, 
McCanna, deceased; ; 

8. 511. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent in fee simple to the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, State of Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz., for a 
certain described tract of land; 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee 
for Ed Fietcher; 

5 2510. An act for the relief of Wiliam Henry Boyce, sr.; 
an 

S. 8235. An act for the relief of Christina Conniff. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 555. An act for the relief of Blattmann & Co.; 

S. 648. An act for the relief of Janie Beasley Glisson; and 

S. 2857. An act for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 225. An act to extend the benefits of the United States em- 
ployees“ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Edward N. 
McCarty; and 

S. 2187. An act authorizing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to consider and settle the claim of Mrs. John D, 
Hall, widow of the late Col. John D. Hall, United States Army, 
retired, for personal property destroyed in the earthquake at 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and a joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 917. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church, formerly 
boatswain, United States Naval Reserve Force; 

H. R. 1023. An act for the relief of John A. Douglas; 

H. R. 1415. An act for the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose; 

H. R. 1569. Au act for the relief of Andrew A. Gieriet; 

H. R.1671. An act for the relief of Adaline White; 

. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Charles F. Getchell; 
R. 1958. An act for the_relief of Frederick Sparks; 

R. 1962. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner; 
2016. An.act for the relief of William M. Phillipson; 
R. 2105. An act for the relief of Milton M. Fenner; 
2258. An act for the relief of James J. McAllister; 
R. 2309. An act for the relief of Robert Laird, sr. ; 
An act for the relief of Michael Curran; 

. An act for the relief of Matthew Thomas; 

. An act for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess; 
An act for the relief of Isaac J. Reese; 

H. R. 3132. An act for the relief of the William J. Oliver 
Manufactüring Co. and William J. Oliver, of Knoxville, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 3556. An act for the relief of Herman R. Woltman; 

H. R. 4294. An act for the relief of Casimira Mendoza: 
Pees 4610. An act for the relief of the estate of Filer Mc- 

oud; 

H. R. 4896. An act for the relief of John H. Cowley; 

H. R. 4904. An act for the relief of Jesse P. Brown; 
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H. R. 5759. An act for the relief of James F. Abbott; 

H. R. 5813. An act for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr.; 
II. R. 6001. An act for the relief of John E. Walker; 

H. R. 6268. An act for the relief of Francis M. Atherton; 

H. R. 6303. An act to authorize the Governor and Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands of the Territory of Hawaii to issue pat- 
ents to certain persoins who purchased Government lots in the 
district of Waiakea, Island of Hawaii, in accordance with act 
33, session laws of 1915, Legislature of Hawaii; 

H. R. 6554. An act providing that the records of the War 
Department shall be amended to show the services of Daniel 
Harris under his true name, Harry D, Rayburn; 

H. R. 6660. An act for the relief of Picton Steamship Co, 
(Lid.), owner of the British steamship Picton; 

H. H. 6775. An act for the relief of Francis Forbes; 

H. R. 7018. An act for the relief of Joy Bright Little; 

H. R. 7508. An act for the relief of Ramon B. Harrison; 

H. R. 8192. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; 

H. R. 8226, An act granting relief to the First State Savings 
Bank of Gladwin, Mich.; 

H. R. 8297. An act for the relief of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co.; 

H. R. 9354, An act for the relief of William P. Quarles, 
known as Qualls; and 

H. J. Res, 249. Joint resolution to authorize certain officers 
of the United States Marine Corps to accept from the Republic 
of Haiti “The Medal for Distinguished Service.“ 


MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented the memorial of Mrs. M. L. Handley 
and 68 other citizens of Wellington and vicinity, in the State 
of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California presented sundry memorials, 
numerously signed by citizens in the State of California, re- 
monstrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a memorial signed by 47 resi- 
dents of Austin, Minn., remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry Chippewa Indians, 
residents of Mahnomen and Clearwater Counties in the State 
of Minnesota, remonstrating against the passage of the de- 
partmental draft of the so-called jurisdictional bill covering 
matters in dispute between the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota and the United States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BORAH presented memorials of sundry citizens of Viola, 
Potlatch, Lewiston, Hazelton, Eden, Lapwai, Culdesac, Gifford, 
Spalding, and Ferdinand, all in the State of Idaho, remon- 
strating against the passage of legislation providing for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R, 2694) authorizing the 
Indian tribes and individual Indians, or any of them, residing 
in the State of Washington and west of the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains, to submit to the Court of Claims certain 
claims growing out of treaties and otherwise, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 837) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2532) to amend in certain par- 
ticulars the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
838) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to have the appropriation bill for the 
Interior Department printed to-night, and I ask unanimous 
consent to report back with amendments from the Appropria- 
tions Committee the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(Jo. 839) thereon. I ask that it may be printed. 

ee eee pro tempore, The order to print will be 
entere 


R. 5061. An act for the relief of Russell Wilmer Johnson; 
R. 5257. An act for the relief of Alonzo C. Shekell; 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R, 10404) 8 anon 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 840) thereon. 


INVESTIGATION OF BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr, COUZENS, from the Select Committee on Tnvesti 
i gation of 
the Bureau of Internal Reyenue, submitted a re rt, which 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: ore ries 


The select. committee appointed to investigate the Bureau of Internal 
arane oe authority of Senate resolution of March 12 and April 2, 
„ here reports the testimony taken on November 20, 21 
24, 25, 26, and 28, 8 
JAMES Couzens, Chairman, 

RICHARD P. ERNST, 
James E. Watson, 
A. A. JONES, 

Warr H. Kine. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3822) granting a pension to Margaret I. Varnum 
(with an accompanying paper); and 
1 A bill (S. 3823) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
Churchill (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. ` 

. 7 

S. 8824) to provide for the appointment of a leader 
of the Army Band; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3825) for the relief of A. F. Johntz; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr, HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3826) to restore to the public domain certain lands 
within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and for 
other purposes; 

A bill (S. 8827) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue certificates of competency removing the restrictions against 
alienation on the inherited lands of the Kansas or Kaw Indi- 
ans in Oklahoma; and 

A bill (S. 3828) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
cancel restricted fee patents covering lands on the Winnebago 
Indian Reservation and to issue trust patents in lieu thereof: 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. e 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3829) granting an increase of pension to Belle 
Forsha; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3830) to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue patents upon the small-holding claims of 
Constancio Miera, Juan N. Baca, and Filomeno N. Miera; to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

5 bill (S. 3831) granting an increase of pension to Reuben B. 
yder ; 

1 a — (S. 3832) granting an increase of pension to Barnard 
. Irwin; 

A bill (S. 3833) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
M. Woods; and 

A bill (S. 3834) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
M. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: : 

A bill (S. 3835) relative to the acquirement of a national 
park, to be known as Shenandoah National Park; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 

Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3674) reclassifying the salaries of 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increas- 
ing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table, to be 
printed, and to be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

On page 39, line 9, after the word “ first,“ add the word “and,” and 
after the word “ second insert the words “zones, 2 cents.“ 

On the same page and line, after the word “ third,” strike out the 
word zones“ and insert the word “ zone.” 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF PORTO RICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 24), which was referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions: 
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* Whereas it has been repeatedly reported to the national authorities 
facts about the deplorable conditions which exist among the people 
of the island of Porto Rico, and 3 conditions do no 
e Government of the United States; an 
anchors the petitions for a thorough investigation of the conditions 
of the people of Porto Rico have been repeatedly requested by the 
various commissions in charge of the Seer into conditions of 
ople of the United States; an 

5 epee and statements of said commissions herein 
referred to have demonstrated that there exists in Porto Rico a de- 
plorable condition which is affecting the economic and political condi- 
tions and the very life of the great bulk of the people of the island, 
and the only way to find out the truth is by means of an investigation 
and study of the situation, with the purpose of finding a remedy for 
such conditions that at least give no credit to our country: Therefore 
sR by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee of the Senate and the House be directed to 
investigate and study the conditions now prevailing in Porto Rico, in- 
dustrially, economically, and politically affecting the living standards and 
civilization of the people of the island, and to report their findings and 
recommendations to the Senate and the House and the President of the 
J States as s ily as possible. 

3 8 this joint committee of the Senate and the 
House shall be composed of two Members of the Senate and three 
Members of the House and shall have authority to send for persons 
and papers and to take testimony in San Juan, Ponce, and elsewhere 
in Porto Rico and the United States before said committee, and to sit 
during the sessions of the Congress or when Congress is in recess or 
racation. 


1 HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


'The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 8226. An act granting relief to the First State Savings 
Bank of Gladwin, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, 

II. R. 6303. An act to authorize the Governor and Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands of the Territory of Hawaii to issue pat- 
ents to certain persons who purchased Goyernment lots in the 
district of Waiakea, island of Hawail, in accordance with act 
33, session laws of 1915, Legislature of Hawali; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

II. R. 917. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church, for- 
merly boatswain, United States Naval Reserve Force ; 

H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William M. Phillipson ; 

II. R. 2105. An act for the relief of Milton M. Fenner; 

H. R. 5061. An act for the relief of Russell Wilmer Johnson; 


and 
II. N. 7018. An act for the relief of Joy Bright Little; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
An act for the relief of Andrew A. Gieriet; 
An act for the relief of Adaline White; 
An act for the relief of James J. McAllister ; 
„ An act for the relief of Robert Laird, sr. ; 
An act for the relief of Casimira Mendoza ; 
„An act for the relief of the estate of Filer 


An act for the relief of James F. Abbott; 
. R.6660. An act for the relief of Picton Steamship Co. 

(Ltd.), owner of the British steamship Picton; and 

H. R. 8297. An act for the relief of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
An act for the relief of John A. Douglas; 
An act for the relief of Josiah Frederick Dose; 
act for the relief of Charles F. Getchell; 
act for the relief of Frederick Sparks; 
act for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner; 
act for the relief of Michael Curran; 
act for the relief of Matthew Thomas; 
„ An act for the relief of Thomas H. Burgess; 
act for the relief of Isaac J. Reese; 
act for the relief of Herman R. Woltman ; 
act for the relief of John H. Cowley; 
act for the relief of Jesse P. Brown; 
act for the relief of Alonzo C. Shekell; 
An act for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr.; 
R. 6001. An act for the relief of John E. Walker; 
R. 6268. An act for the relief of Francis M Atherton: 
. R.6554. An act providing that the records of the War 
Department shall be amended to show the services of Daniel 
Harris under his true name, Harry D. Rayburn; 

II. R. 6775. An act for the relief of Francis Forbes; 

H. R. 7508. An act for the relief of Ramon B. Harrison: 
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H. R. 8192. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; and 

H. R. 9354. An act for the relief of William P. Quarles, 
known as Qualls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 249. Joint resolution to authorize certain officers 
of the United States Marine Corps to accept from the Re- 
public of Haiti “The Medal for Distinguished Service”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War, for national defense in time of war and for 
the production of fertilizers and other useful products in time 
of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incor- 
porated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate 
plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala,; Waco Quarry, near Rus- 
sellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be located and constructed 
at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on the Black Warrior River, 
Ala., with right of way and transmission line to nitrate plant 
No, 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a 
corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 
8 (as designated in H: Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., 1st sess.), includ- 
ing power stations when constructed as provided herein, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] to the amendment in the nature of a substitute sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I shall not say much in 
reference to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce] except to say that I am sure he is 
entirely consistent. He is opposed to the Government doing 
anything that in any way interferes with the business transac- 
tions of private parties, whether they are monopolies or what- 
ever they may be, and his amendment is entirely consistent 
with that theory. I think the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
ought to support the amendment, however, instead of opposing 
it, because the theory he advanced is entirely consistent with 
the amendment, although his argument and stand are against it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me at 
that point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Iowa yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I understood the amendment to forbid the man- 
ufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It forbids the manufacture of field fer- 
tilizer, but permits the manufacture of the basic elements of 
fertilizer so they can be sold to the Fertilizer Trust or to in- 
dividuals who are making the completed fertilizer. 

Mr. FESS. I very much oppose an amendment that would 
forbid the manufacture of nitrogen, because the bill is mainly 
to attain that purpose, as a national-defense proposition, to 
supply nitrogen in time of war. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the amendment would not pre- 
vent the fixation of nitrogen, but the mixing of it with the 
other ingredients which would make a completed fertilizer 
would be prohibited under the amendment. In that way the 
Government would make the one element of fertilizer and of 
course would sell it to somebody else who was making the 
completed fertilizer, and in that way it would all go through 
the present organization for manufacturing fertilizer or for 
manufacturing explosives. 

Mr. FESS. The reason why I was opposing the amendment 
was that it was limiting the plant to water power simply. I 
do not think that is the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator should have sup- 
ported the amendment of the Senator from Maryland because 
of something else he said in his speech which I will now quote. 
After a discussion of the wonderful electric development in 
the country based on the discoveries and inventions and work 
of Thomas A. Edison, the Senator said: 

I should like to know how far we would have gotten with this evo- 
lution if the dead hand of the uniform life of governmental activity 
had throttled the initiative that has blossomed out here in this re- 
markable development. 


The thing which I am objecting to is the “dead hand” of 
our Government. Some way or other I have a high respect 
for the Government of the United States. I do not believe it 
has any “dead hand.” I believe it is the most efficient gov- 
ernment in the world. I do not believe that the fact that it 
engages in a business that is a monopoly for the protection of 
its citizens entitles it to be described as a “dead hand.” In 
fact, in the very electrical developments to which reference 
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was made it is our Government and our municipalities that 
have given franchises and encouragment to private parties 
who have developed it, and that has been the very foundation 
of their suecess. 

In the further discussion of the matter I want to say that 
I am going to point out several of the “dead hand” things the 
Government has done in the United States in relation to de- 
veloping utilities of one kind and another and also of busi- 
ness. I believe it is the duty of the Government to protect 
its citizens against monopoly always. I believe that it has a 
right to go into a business that has organized into a monopoly 
and which is practicing extortion in profits against the people 
of the country. I especially believe this is true when it ap- 
plies to natural resources and to public utilities. I believe in 
encouraging and standing by the Government in those duties. 
I believe it is wrong for the business men of the country to 
discourage the Government of the United States in these un- 
dertakings, and I believe that they are shortsighted as to their 
own advantages. 

I want to call attention to something about the “dead 
hands of private initiative in business in the country. It 
has not been long ago since the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Perper] said to me, “Do you know that 92 per 
cent of the men who go into business in the United States 
ultimately fail?” Ninety-two per cent of those in this private 
initiative scheme go into failure. I said “Yes.” The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] during the last Congress put 
the statement in the Recorp that 96 per cent of the men who 
go into private business in the United States ultimately fail. 
Therefore this so-called private initiative which receives the 
eulogies of the Senator from Ohio, unstinted, starts out 92 
to 96 per cent failure before it leaves its own doorstep. 

Now, with that important idea in view, I want to state 
another important fact, and that is that all the earnings of 
all the people of the United States added to all the earnings 
of all capital in the United States added to all unearned 
increment or increase in property values only increase the 
national wealth about 514 to 5% per cent a year.“ In other 
words, the possibility of the American people is only about 
5% per cent a year. Then, when we find that a small per- 
centage—S per cent—succeed in this private initiative that is 
eulogized so much we find they are taking a percentage 
greater than the American possibility. They are taking more 
than ‘their share. It is that inequality that is destroying the 
other 92 to 96 per cent, and at the present time the destruc- 
tion of agriculture is almost universal for that reason. 

Mr. President, in the proposition before the Senate we have 
involyed a great national resource of the United States. It 
was deemed necessary for the life of the country during the 
war that the Government construct the plants and the great 
water power at Muscle Shoals. Nobody disputes the need 
or necessity for the Government doing that in war time. 
Therefore, in the ultimate hour when the life of the country 
was at stake it was proper and all right that this thing be 
done by the Government. Since that hour is past it is now 
said that there is the “dead hand” of the Government in 
the way and we should stop and turn this property over to 
private initiative, which is preying upon itself and destroy- 
ing from 92 to 96 per cent of itself in the operation. I can 
not conceive the wisdom of that conclusion. 

Besides, there has grown up in the United States a new 
statesmanship. It was announced first by President Harding 
in his inaugural address that hereafter we would conscript 
wealth as well as men and end the profits of war. I know 
of no one now who is not subscribing to that doctrine. In 
the next war we all say we will draft everything and every- 
body, and there will be no war profits permitted. If that 
theory is sound, and I think it certainly is sound, then I 
maintain that we should begin in time of peace to end the 
war profits in peace as well as in war. The Muscle Shoals 
proposition is one great element upon which we could start 
and maintain that theory in time of peace. 

Now, what has been the history of this private development 
of our resources in this country? The Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] has been unable te find any damage done to the 
country by the watered stocks that have been issued by the 
promoting companies. In relation to railroads he said, “ What 
if they do issue watered capital? It has no effect upon the 
rates or upon the earnings of the companies.” To that theory 
I can not accede. I want to point out at least one concrete 
illustration of the effect which that sort of financial operation 
has upon the earnings of a railroad and upon the rates that 
must be paid by the people of the United States. I refer to 
W. Jett Lauck's Analysis of the Union Pacific Railroad: 
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First. Under acts of Congress passed in 1862 and 1804 the Union 
Pacific received a subsidy of $27,236,512 in 80-year, 6 per cent 
Government bonds, interest payments being assumed by the Govern- 
ment until the maturity of the principal, and 12,119,672 acres of 
land. It was constructed at a cost in first mortgage and Government 
bonds of 850, 720,988.94, while the additional sum of $43,929,828.34 in 
cash, stock, and bonds were distributed to officers and stockholders of 
the railroad as profit on fraudulent and collusive construction con- 
tracts. Estimating the securities at their cash value, the promoters 
of the railroad divided among themselves the sum of $23,000,000 as a 
profit on its construction, a percentage of about 48 per cent on ita 
entire cost. While Congress stipulated that the capital stock should 
be paid in cash, the amount actually received in return for stock sub- 
scription of $36,762,300 was only $400,650. The Union Pacific has 
disbursed in cash dividends to date on account of this capital stock, 
issued substantially without consideration, more than $50,000,000. 


And that date was about 10 years ago. So it will appear 
that in the case of this one railroad dividends have been paid 
upon this water value to the amount of $50,000,000, all of 
which had to be collected from the American people in the 
rates that were charged upon the roads, 

Again we have an illustration of this private initiative which 
levies a tax and a toll upon all of the people of the United 
States. Again the “dead hand” of the Government is found 
in its subsidizing them to the extent of about the sum of 
$40,000,000. This private initiative which has received so 
much eulogy all the time we find largely exercising itself in 
getting subsidies and favors from the Government either in 
cash, in land grants; or sometimes in laws that favor the 
business enterprise in which they may be engaged. 

Now, let us take the railroads. as a whole. They have re- 
ceived altogether over 158,000,000 acres in land grants; that 
is four and one-half times as much as the whole State of 
Iowa. As much as four and one-half great States have been 
given to these railroads. by land grants to this private initiative 
for the promotion of those railroads. That area, at its value 
to-day, would be worth as much as the market value of all the 
railroads in the United States, perhaps, unless the recent 
flurry in the stock markets has increased that valte somewhat. 
It is said that since the last presidential election stocks and 
bonds have increased in value a billion and a half dollars on 
a market promoted in that way, but out in my section of the 
country the only thing parallel to that increase has been the 
inerease in sheriff’s sales of farms. 

The prices of the farms have gone down as the railroad 
stocks have gone up, That grows out of this private initia- 
tive getting these subsidies from the Government of the 
United States to the disadvantage of the other people of the 
United States. 

The present transportation act is an example of a law in 
line with the ideas of the subsidies which have been given 
in the past. In some: respects I am inclined to think that the 
present transportation act is the biggest of all the subsidies. 
Yesterday the Senator from Ohio [Mr: Fess], in his discus- 
sion of this matter, said that the fixing of the rates under the 
transportation act was a matter of discretion with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; that that: commission might fix 
those rates at one level or at another as it desired. The 
Senator from Ohio claimed a very intimate knowledge of the 
transportation act, but I am certain that his construction of 
it is at variance with that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As I review the sections of that act I find 
this language: 


(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable 
rates the commission shall initiate, modify, establish, or adjust such 
rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such 
rate groups or territories as the commission may from time to time 
designate) will, under honest, efficient, and economical management 
and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures, and 
equipment, earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income 
equal, as nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of the railway property of such carriers held for and used in 
the service of transportation, 


The beginning of the quotation does not say the commis- 
sion “may initiate, modify, establish,” but it says it “shall” 
do it. Then again, it is provided that— 


The commission shall from time to time determine and make pub- 
lic what percentage of such aggregate property value constitutes a 
fair return thereon. 


Again, the law provides that the commission “shall” de- 
termine the percentage of earnings; and it further provides 
that for the first two years it “shail” equal the sum of 544) 
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per cent of the aggregate value, with a discretion as to an- 
other one-half per cent. ‘ 
Then again, the act provides: 


(4) For the purposes of this section, such aggregate value of the 
property of the carriers shall be determined by the commission from 
time to time and as often as may be necessary. 


+ In every case the commission is commanded to do these 
things by the word “shall”; it has no discretion whatever 
in the matter. 

The commission having determined the value of the rail- 
roads and having determined the percentage of return that 
is reasonable upon that valuation, it is then the law that the 
roads are entitled to rates that will yield that return. 

I take it such is the import of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Dayton-Goose Creek Railway Co. case, wherein, on 
page 485 of volume 263 of the United States Reports, the court 
says: 

It is further objected that no opportunity is given under section 15a 
for a judicial hearing as to whether the return fixed is a fair return. 


Then the court states: 


Tue steps prescribed in the act constitute a direct and indirect legis- 
lative fixing of rates, 


| That is the construction of the Supreme Court, that the rates 
hre fixed by law. 

We have several sorts of guaranties. The Senator from 
Ohio objects to calling this a guaranty because the rate of 
return fixed by the commission has not been realized in most 
instances, or in some instances at least, It has been more than 
realized on many of the roads, but as a whole, I believe, it has 
not been realized in any one year as yet. 

A bond is a guaranty, all right; but if the man who signs the 

bond goes broke and has nothing with which to pay it, the fact 
that he is not able to pay does not change its nature as à 
guaranty in the least. The bond may be sued upon and by 
decree of a court judgment may be rendered upon it, which 
makes it a little higher order of guaranty. But in the case of 
the railroads, says the Supreme Court, the law itself comes in 
and fixes the rate directly and indirectly, which is about the 
highest order of guaranty, to my mind. 
! We speak of the guaranties of the Constitution of the United 
States—the guaranties of our life, liberty, and rights of prop- 
erty, and all that—and the word “guaranty” is a very proper 
description of those provisions of the Constitution. Here is 
a provision of the law prescribing what shall be the return 
of the railroads of the United States. I call that a guar- 
anty, and that excites the derision and ire of the Senator 
from Ohio, 

I can not recede from that position. I maintain that it is 
those who deny that there is any guaranty who are juggling 
words in this matter. Why not be fair about it? The law has 
given the railroads these rates, and they are entitled to them 
under its provisions, and the only reason they bave not collected 
the full amount is because the American people are unable to 
pay it. It has been found that a certain stage can be reached 
in the fixing of rates where the return will actually fall off the 
higher the rates go, because the business will decrease; people 
will ship their stuff by automobiles and trucks rather than to 
send it over the railroads when the rates are so extortionate; 
‘and the fact that it may be true that the people do not use the 

ilroads and pay these rates does not change the guaranty 
provisions of the law one letter or one iota. Those provisions 
continue exactly the same as they were before, and they 
constitute not only a guaranty but a guaranty of a very high 
order. 

Now, what is the result? I have here the report of the com- 
mission for 1923 as to class 1 railroads, including 235,000 miles 
and only 25,000 miles less than the total. While they did not 
earn this guaranty, they did earn all of their operating ex- 
penses; they paid all the interest on their bonded indebted- 
ness; and they had 7.6 per cent upon the par value of their 
stock issues; and yet that great earning, which the American 
people actually paid, failed to produce the guaranty under 
the provisions of this law, and so the railroads are entitled 
to higher rates, if higher rates will enable them to realize 
the guaranty under the law. Indeed, they have now quite 
generally applications pending asking for higher rates on 
different commodities. 

That is a remarkable consideration of private initiative com- 
pared to what has happened in Canada since the war. In 
Canada they found that this private initiative could not run 
the railroads at all, and the Government was forced to take 
them over, all except the Canadian Pacific. They have main- 
tained the wages of the men on a par with the wages in the 
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United States, and they have reduced rates on agricultural 
products generally below or down to the pre-war level. The 
rates on wheat from western points in Canada to the markets 
in the Canadian point near Duluth, which is Port Arthur, are 
just about half what they are for the same distance on Ameri- 
can wheat to Duluth on the American side of the line, and 
the deficit in the operation of those roads has not increased. 
By uniting these roads into one great operating system they 
have increased their efficiency over and above the private 
initiative that managed them before, and it now ranks higher 
and better in every respect. 

In the discussion here I think most of the differences be- 
tween Government and private operation have been brought 
out, except in reference to the Government operation of our 
own railroads. All the time we hear it said that the Govern- 
ment operation of our own railroads during the war was a 
failure, that it was extrayagant, that it was inefficient, and 
all that sort of thing. I want to challenge every one of those 
conclusions. 

The report of Mr. McAdoo shows that when he took over 
the railroads there was not a reserve locomotive in the United 
States—not one. They were all in service or out of commis- 
sion. In three months he had 1,200 locomotives in reserve, and 
he handled more freight in that period of three months than 
was being handled before. He united these roads into one 
great system and increased their efficiency by a large per- 
centage, I will concede that his management might have 
been improved. There were a lot of unnecessary managers 
there who should have been discharged, but who were not 
discharged, when the roads were united into one system, but 
notwithstanding that fact the efficiency in the operation of 
these railroads improved very greatly over the private opera- 
tion that preceded it. 

Not only that, but in the 10 months following the turning 
back of the roads on the Ist of March, 1920, private opera- 
tion increased the operating expenses by $1,485,000,000, nearly 
a billion and a half of dollars. A part of that can be ex- 
plained, about a third of it was wages, but how can the other 
two-thirds be explained? s 

Only upon the theory that Government operation was more 
efficient and less wasteful than the competitive system of 
private operation or upon the still worse theory that during 
the period of the six months’ guaranty the managers of these 
railroads padded the expenses in order to take money from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

This gigantic discrepancy is one of the most remarkable 
things in railroad history. It has been said by some that 
the railroads were not maintained by the Government of the 
United States during its operation, but the report of the 
director general shows that on the whole they were a little 
more than maintained compared to private maintenance be- 
fore. There may be a few instances of a few particular roads 
where that was not true, but taking them as a whole they 
were overmaintained, and yet in spite of that fact these oper- 
ating expenses increased in that gigantic sum. 

From this you will see that the actions of the Government 
of the United States in looking after the interests of its 
people are not to be described as the actions of a “dead 
hand.” Those are the actions of a live hand, of the greatest, 
the gladdest, the best hand there is in this world, and the 
one that I believe is best able to do these things for the whole 
people in the most efficient manner. 

Mr. President, the discussion of the railroads is important 
only by inference and by comparison with the operation 
of hydroelectric power, but it is valuable by comparison and 
by analysis. 

Referring directly to this hydroelectric power proposition, 
we have invested or will have invested something like $150,- 
000,000. Everybody concedes that the Government ought to 
have done that. That is not denied. We come now to the 
proposition of handling it and disposing of it. Some want to 
go ahead and conyert it into a fertilizer proposition, without 
knowing whether it will work or not. That is not good busi- 
ness. That is “dead-hand” business. Others want the 
Government to continue the operation of this plant until 
it can be determined what is its value and what is its 
efficiency in the fertilizer business, and then either to have 
its operation permanently continued by the Government, 
joining it up with a great superpower system such as that 
in Canada, or we can at least intelligently dispose of it to a 
lessee. 

With that proposition I am in entire accord. I think the 
Government should continue the development of this plant. 
The amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
does not provide for even the continuation of the construc- 
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tion of Dam No, 3. I think there is no doubt but that the 
value of Dam No. 2 in.a large part depends upon the eon- 
struction of Dam No. 3, and certainty it would be desirable 
to make ‘the saving that could be made by using the great, 
efficient organization which the Government now has there in 
the construction of Dam No. 2. 

Then, again, there is as much value to the farmers of the 
United States in holding and distributing this electrical power 
for their use as there is in producing cheap fertilizer. In 
fact, there is much more value to be obtained for them out of 
that proposition. 

An investigation of the water-power propositions, such as the 
one put into the Recor by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson], deserves very careful consideration by everybody. 
Those propositions are Government developed, and the service 
and the rates they charge are certainly an argument in favor 
of the efficiency of the Government in doing those things that 
can not be contradicted; and that is the same “dead-hand” 
Government of the United States that is described ‘by the 
‘Senator from Ohio. 

On a much larger ‘scale the Provinee of Ontario, Canada, has 
succeeded in a larger degree than that of the project described 
by the Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson]. It can be 
done. There is not any doubt about its efficiency. There is 
not any doubt but that the Government can do it efficiently. 
The whole trouble is that this 8 per cent of successful business, 
which is in a large part the combinations of business, this 8 
per cent which is destroying the other 92 per cent of business 
in the United States, is opposed to the Government doing any- 
thing that may disturb its excess profits. It wants the Goy- 
‘ernment to be inefficient. It describes it as inefficient in 
all its undertakings, It puts out propaganda, and controls 
newspapers, and does things of that kind, for the purpose of 
making ‘Government operation of anything and everything 
inefficient. 

To that idea I do not want to yield. I believe that. the 
American ‘Government is just as efficient as the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. I believe that there are Sir Adam Becks everywhere 
in the United States, just as great and just as efficient as 
he. I believe they can be found, and I believe that they will 
manage ‘this property just as efficiently. In fact, a review 
of this whole record will disclose that the men who have made 
the greatest developments in the fertilizer business have been 
the Government employees, Doctor Cottrell and his staff. ‘They 
have taken the real initiative in this matter, working on small 
governmental salaries. Every one of the propositions that 
seeks to use this plant for the purpose of making money is 
using as a basis of that money making the experiments and 
the achievements of these scientists in the Department of Agri- 
culture; and yet it is said that our Government is inefficient 
und can not transact its own business, and that it should also 
remain impotent, and not engage in any business that would 
disturb the progress of a great trust that is robbing the people 
at large by -excess profits. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that the Norris bill is sub- 
stantially the answer to the present situation. It does not 
tie up this matter for 50 years or for any other length of time. 
It simply proceeds, in a business-like and efficient way, to de- 
velop these properties and to develop the fertilizer industry 
and to find out what they will do; and the whole thing, as the 
development is completed, can be changed at any time ‘the 
judgment of the people may so determine. Upon that proposi- 
tion it has every merit of the business man's standpoint, unless 
the business man does not want his Government to act as a 
business man himself does act. 

Mr. MOSES obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I believe that Senators gen- 
erally want to hear the discussion of the postal bill by the 
Senator from New Hampshire and I therefore suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cummins Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. 
Ball Curtis Frazier Jones, Wash, 
Bayard Dale Geo: Kendrick 
Borah Dial Gerry Keyes 
Brookhart Dill Hale ‘Kin 
Broussard Edge Harreld Lad 

Bruce Edwards Harris MeCormick 
Bursum Ernst Harrison McKinley 
Cameron ‘Fernald Heflin McLean 
Capper Ferris Howell McNary 
Couzens Fess Johnson, Calif. -Mayfield 


Moses Pepper Shipstead Wadsworth 
Neely papper, Simmons Walsh, Mass. 
Norbeck Ransdell Smoot Walsh, Mont. 
Norris Robinson Stanfield Warren 
Oddie Sheppard Swanson Watson 
Overman Shields Underwood Willis 


Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. TRAMMELL] is unavoidably absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

BLATTMANN & CO. 

Mr. BORAH. T ask the Chair to lay down the amendment 
of the House to Senate bill 585. 

The PRESIDENT ‘pro tempore laid before the Senate thé 
amendment of ‘the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
555) for the relief of Blattmann & Co., which was, on page 1, 
line 3, to strike out $124,383.86” and insert $64,312.02." 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, and Mr. SWANSON COn- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

EDWARD N. M’CARTY 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
two other messages from the House of Representatives, ona 
being relative to Senate bill 225 and the other to Senate bill 
2187, may now be laid before the Senate, in order that I may 
move concurrence in the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to those bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
225) to extend the benefits of the United States employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Edward N. Mo- 
Carty, which were to strike ont all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,200, 
in full settlement against the Government, to Edward N. Me- 
Carty, to compensate him for injuries to his eyes while an 
employee in the post ofice at Mattoon, III.,“ and to amend the 
title so as to read: “An act for the relief of Edward N, 
McCarty.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr, President, on behalf of the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. McKrintey], I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments to the bill proposed by the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to Ac- 
tion upon this matter at this time? 

There being no objection, the motion was agreed to, 

CLAIM OF MRS, JOHN D. HALL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of ‘the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
2187) authorizing the Comptroller General of the United States 
to consider and settle the claim of Mrs. John D. Hall, widow of 
the late Col. John D. Hall, United States Army, retired, for 
personal property destroyed in the earthquake at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., which were to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: “That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $2,248.10 to Mrs. John D. Hall, widow of the late Col. 
John D. Hall, United States Army, retired, for value of per- 
sonal property destroyed in the military service of the United 
States Army by the earthquake and fire at San Francisco, 
Calif., April 18, 1906,” and to amend the title ‘so as to read 
“An act for the relief of Mrs. John D. Hall.” 

Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent that I may move 
concurrence of the Senate in the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill. $, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire asks unanimous consent that the Senate shall con- 
cur in the amendments of the House of Representatives. The 
Chair hears no objection, and they are concurred in. 

RECLASSIFIOATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in pursuance of an intimation 
which I passed to the Senate yesterday afternoon, I wish now 
to make a statement with regard to the bill (S. 3674) reclassi- 
fying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the postal 
service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on an 
equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such re- 
adjustment, and for other purposes, which was yesterday re- 
ported by me from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
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Roads with sundry amendments, and I invite the attention of 
the Senators who do me the honor to listen to me to the 
printed copies of the bill which are available on the floor of 
the Senate. i 

This measure, Mr. President, contains two titles. Title I 
carries a reclassification of the salaries of postal employees in 
exactly the same terms of increase as the Senate voted to 
grant to postal employees toward the close of the last session 
of this Congress, which bill, as the: Senate and the country 
well know, met the veto of the President, which is now pend- 
ing in this body. 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads has made 
absolutely no change whatever in the figures of increase of 
salaries granted to postal employees in that bill; but, after 
close examination of certain of the administrative features, the 
committee proposes. certain amendments whieh are wholly 
formal in their nature, the first of them being upon page 5, 
where the committee proposes to strike out lines 8 to 21, in- 
clusive. This amendment, Mr. President, is proposed solely 
for the purpose of doing away with what seemed, in the bill 
as it stood, to be a cumbersome if not erroneous method of 
amending statutes. There were many acts approved on the 
date named in this paragraph, but only one section of one act 
of all the legislation approved on that day is affected by this 
bill at all, and the whole matter is cared for at another place 
im the bill, and accordingly this amendment is proposed. 

The same form of amendment, Mr. President, appears om 
page 28 of the printed bill, where, for the same reason, the 
committee proposes to. strike out lines 10 to 14, inclusive, and 
to strike out the quotation marks at the beginning of line 15 
and also the quotation marks at the end of line 2 on the fol- 
lowing page, so that the legislation will stand by itself. 

These amendments, Mr. President, are wholly formal and 
are the only amendments which the committee proposes. affect- 
ing Title I of the bill, which deals with postal salaries. 

I do not wish to leave consideration of Title I, however, 
without expressing the opinion which I held in the joint sub- 
committee which drew the bill providing for these increases, 
which I held also in the full committee when the subcom- 
mittee had reported, which I held when the bill was passed 
in the Senate, and which I still hold, namely, that an increase 
of salary to postal employees is wholly justifiable. 

IL am well aware, Mr. President, of the weight of the argu- 
ment which may be advanced that there are living conditions 
in the great cities of the Union which are intolerable and 
which warrant a higher increase of pay to postal employees 
and Government employees generally in those centers above 
an increase which might be granted to postal employees or 
Government employees of any other character in a smaller 
community; but the committee in dealing with the whole 
question was. confronted with certain alternatives, the first 
of which was proposed by the Post Office Department, namely, 
that we should set an arbitrary line, based upon the receipts 
of a given post office, above which line there should be large 
increases and below which line there should. be small increases 
of salary. Necessarily, Mr. President, such a proposal car- 
ried with it a mere rule of thumb for dealing with the con- 
troverted question. Necessarily also, sir, on either side of 
the line thus set arbitrarily there would be great injustices 
and consequent confusion and demoralization in the Postal 
Service. 

We were confronted with another alternative, that we 
should set up a bureau in the Post Office Department which 
should constantly devote its time to figuring upon the index 
number of the cost of living in the various sections of the 
United States, with consequent and frequent readjustment 
of postal salaries based upon those computations. No one 
could forecast the number of clerks that would be so re- 
quired; nobody could estimate the cost of maintaining such 
a bureau; but everybody could foresee that whenever such 
an adjustment of salaries took place there would be very 
great repining among those postal employees whose salaries 
were reduced and probably some feeling on the part of those 
whose salaries might be raised if their salaries should not be 
sufficiently raised. 

Then we came, Mr. President, to the alternative which the 
committee adopted, namely, of treating the Postal Service as a 
unit. We discovered that every other service in the executive 
departments which touches wide sections of the country and 
comes in contact with large bodies of our fellow citizens, is 
treated as a unit. A customs inspector, for example; at Vance- 
boro, Me., which is a mere railway junction point on the 
Canadian frontier, receives exactly the same salary as a cus- 
toms inspector of the same grade working in New York City. 
An immigration officer stationed at the same point in Maine 


receives the same pay in his grade that the immigration officer 
receives in New York City, and the various officials of the 
Public Health Service scattered throughout the country re- 
ceive identical pay in identical grades for identical classifica- 
tions of work. We saw no reason why we should differentiate 
as between the Post Office Department and other executive 
departments of the Government, and we decided to treat the 
Postal Service as a unit and to make uniform increases. in 
Salary, though we well knew that in some instances salaries 
would be provided in excess. of those paid for comparable em- 
ployment. by private employers, and in some instances sal- 
aries: would be much larger in their purchasing power than the 
same salaries would be in the more populous centers of the 
country; but our whole feeling was that the increase in sal- 
aries granted by this bill proceeded upon an accurate differ- 
ential among the various grades in the Postal Service, begin- 
ning with the laborers and going up to the higher executives, 
and that as a whole the increase in salaries was justifiable. 

That increase in salaries meant an addition of something 
like $68,000,000 to the expense of conducting the Postal Sery- 
ice. The President in the course of the consideration of the 
measure had intimated—though to me he had never said in 
exact terms—that he would interpose his veto to the bill if 
it did not bring with it certain increases in postal rates which 
would raise the postal revenues to a point where the deficit in 
the postal operations would net be increased by the sum of 
the total increases of salaries, ; 

At this time, Mr. President, it is probably idle to comment at 
all upon any causes which prevented the committee from act- 
ing upon the intimation which we thus received from the 
President. It is pertinent, however, I think, to say that the 
Joint Postal Commission, whose life was terminated by the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, had outlined as a part of its work a 
cost ascertainment in the Postal Service and had begun the 
gathering of information and data bearing upon it, 

At the termination of the work of the Joint Postal Commis- 
sion its members felt that the cost ascertainment certainly 
should go forward; and, accordingly, an appropriation of 
$500,000 was made, available on March 4, 1923, to enable the 
Post Office Department itself to take up the work of cost 
ascertainment where the Joint Postal Commission had laid it 
down and go forward with it. 

For some reason or other thé work of carrying on th 
ascertainment in the Post Office. Department 8 8 
slow, and it was not until within two weeks that the work 
was completed, the information collated, and the conclusions 
of the department formulated. That report came to us, and 
almost simultaneously with the receipt of that report the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine] introduced 
in its original form the bill which I am now discussing. It 
was referred, together with the cost-ascertainment report sent 
up from the Post Office Department, to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and the subcommittee, of which I was 
chairman, was named by the chairman of the full committee 
to give hearings upon the subject. 

I can not refrain, Mr. President, from paying the highest: 
tribute to the diligence of my colleagues on the subcommittee 
in their attendance at the hearings, and the faithful manner 
in which they followed this work during the holiday season, 
when every member of the committee wished to engage himself 
more genially elsewhere. We devoted seven days of more 
than union hours to the hearing of testimony, and we imme- 
diately attacked the work of formulating our conclusions into 
amendments to be made to the bill. 

The hearings, Mr. President, seemed to center upon what 
musicians, I assume, would call two nodes of discussion. 
First of all, the cost-ascertainment report itself became the 
center of extreme controversy. The report was attacked with 
great. vigor by representatives of the publishing interests, and 
also by representatives of the larger users of the fourth-class 
mail. It was defended, and defended ably, by the representa- 
tives of the Post Office Department who had been chiefly con- 
eerned in drawing it. On the one hand, the report was char- 
acterized as an outrage and a joke. On the other hand, the 
report was extolled as being a classic and a monument. The 
chances are that the truth lies somewhere in between. these 
two extremes. 

As we went on with the investigation, we discovered that 
the hearings were in some peril of degenerating into a con- 
troversy between the users of second-class mail and the users 
of fourth-elass mail. Taking that controversy into account, 
together with the controversy which raged around the cost- 
ascertainment report, the subcommittee found itself some- 
what in the position of the character of the judge in one of 
the late Charlie Hoyt's plays, “A Temperance Town,” in which, 
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after having conducted the trial of the village rum seller, the 
judge, in charging the jury, assured the gentlemen of the panel 
that they should disregard everything that had been said by 
counsel on both sides. In view of the circumstances which 
confronted us, knowing that if we are to grant the justi- 
fiable increases in postal salaries which the bill carries, and 
if. we are to meet the reasonable objections to that measure 
alone which the President’s veto message outlines, we must 
produce some form of redistribution of existing postal rates 
and of the postal rates as proposed in the bill before us, 
which came from the Post Office Department, in such wise as 
to produce the added postal revenue which the salary bill re- 
quires, we have accordingly proposed to the measure a series 
of amendments, the first to be found in section 201, which is 
on page 37 of the printed bill as it is before us to-day. 

The Post Office Department proposed to increase the rate 
of postage on drop letters at offices where there is no free 
delivery from 1 cent to 1% cents. In the next section, 202, in 
paragraph (a), it was proposed to increase the postage on 
postal cards from 1 cent to 144 cents; and in section (b) it was 
proposed to increase the rate on double postal cards, the so- 
called return postal cards, from 2 cents to 3 cents. 

The committee felt, Mr. President, that the 144-cent rate was 
an incongruity, at any rate, inasmuch as this country possesses 
no half-cent coinage; and, accordingly, the committee’s amend- 
ments propose to restore the rate on drop letters, on postal 
cards, and on double postal cards, to the rate now obtaining. 

In paragraph (c) of section 202 the department proposed to 
carry the same increase in postal-card postage to the post card. 
The distinction between the postal card and the post card, Mr. 
President, is that the postal card is printed and distributed 
by the Government, whereas the post card or the private mail- 
ing eard is printed under private auspices and is put into 
the mails by the affixing of a stamp. It is apparent to all 
who are familiar with the workings of the Postal Service that 
the private mailing card is frequently larger in size than the 
postal card issued by the Government, that it Is used for a 
specific purpose, and generally with the desire for private profit, 
or that it consists of the souvenir or picture post card so 
familiar upon the news stands in all sections of the country. 
In view, therefore, of the character of this class of communi- 
cation the committee felt that it could well bear an increase 
in the postal rate. 

We do not believe, for example, that a tourist at any resort 
who buys a picture of a seaside scene or of a mountain scene 
or of a sylvan scene and writes upon it, “This is a lovely 
place; having a beautiful time; plenty of hootch; wish you were 
here—Bill,” will refrain from sending that communication 
through the mails because an additional cent is charged for 
the privilege. Accordingly, the committee proposes an amend- 
ment that the rate of postage upon that class of post cards 
shall be 2 cents; and in line with these amendments the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out paragraph (d) of section 202, 
whieh provides that where the purchase price of postage stamps 
or postal cards includes a fractional part of a cent the Post- 
master General shall require the payment of a whole cent. 

The committee felt that in the matter of post cards an in- 
dividual purchaser being called upon to pay a cent and a half 
for a single card, and knowing that that would cost him 2 cents 
under the provisions of the paragraph which I have just read, 
might be tempted to spend one more cent and get another card, 
and, haying a card apparently useless in his possession, would 
utilize it for the purpose of writing some irritating message to 
a member of the Post Office Committee because we put a 
cent and a half rate on postal cards. 

The added revenue under this class of mail matter was esti- 
mated by the Post Office Department to be $12,500,000, basing 
that upon an estimate of 1,250,000,000 postal cards and 1,250,- 
000,000 post cards or private mailing cards, upon each of which 
there would be an increase in postal rates of one-half cent. 
Inasmuch as we haye made the rate upon the private mailing 
card and the post card 2 cents—and the number of them is 
estimated by the Post Office Department to be 1,250,000,000— 
we secure through these amendments exactly the same sum of 
money as that estimated by the Post Office Department in its 
plan. 

Beginning with section 203, Mr. President—second-class mat- 
ter, which comprises the newspapers and the periodicals of the 
country—the committee found itself immediately in an ocean 
of statistics and in a gale of assertion and connterassertion 
from which it was most difficult to extract the complete truth. 
The question of second-class rates is probably the most complex 
of all the postal problems. Second-class mail matter is privi- 
leged mail matter, Mr. President, and has been so regarded 
from the establishment of the Post Office Department, when a 


policy was set up of preferential treatment, based upon the 
theory that the dissemination of information in a democracy is 
a proper function of government and one to which government 
assistance could be properly given. Accordingly newspapers, 
periodicals, and printed matter generally have received prefer- 
ential treatment as to rates in the whole Postal Service from 
its inception down to the present day. As this system of 
preferential treatment has gone on, however, Mr. President, 
there has grown up about it and within it a series of what 
might be termed excesses, possibly—certainly they may be 
properly termed extensions—and I have chosen occasionally in 
the meetings of the committee to refer to them as embroideries 
upon the main fabrie of the preferential system of printed 
matter. 

In other words, Mr. President, although the simple basis of 
second-class rates is that the dissemination of information is 
a proper activity for the Government to engage in, we find 
in the postal rates as they exist to-day certain subdivisions of 
information to be disseminated which receive special, prefer- 
ential treatment, and the subcommittee concluded, and I think 
properly, that it was not within the proper function of a com- 
mittee of Congress, or of Congress itself, to say that the read- 
ing matter contained in one newspaper or periodical was su- 
perior in its informative value to the reading matter contained 
in some other newspaper or periodical. 

Accordingly, the committee proposes, on page 38 of the 
printed bill, at the bottom of the page, beginning at line 23, 
to return to the simple practice of the Post Office Department 
at the beginning, and to set a flat rate of 14% cents per pound 
for the circulation of the reading portion of all newspapers 
aud periodicals, This is the rate now enjoyed by the special, 
preferential class, which includes the religious and scientific 
publications, and also those periodicals which are published 
by organizations which exist without intent of individual 
profit. Of these periodicals there are many in the country. 
Most of them are making money. Most of them pay liberal 
salaries to those who conduct them, and while it is true that 
they do not exist for profit in the sense that dividends are 
paid to individual stockholders, nevertheless it can not be 
successfully asserted that they do not exist for the individual 
profit of a large number of persons. In order to do away 
with favoritism in the service, therefore, the committee pro- 
poses the amendment to which I have just called the Senate's 
attention. 

Mr. MONARY. Is the rate proposed less than the present 
rate? 

Mr. MOSES. It is exactly the rate now given to the special 
preferred periodicals. It is one-fourth of a cent less than the 
rate given to the ordinary periodical, and it was adopted by 
the committee in order that we should not be accused of tak- 
ing away something which the Goyernment had already given 
to the publishers. 

Mr. KING. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should ask 
him a question for information at this point? 

Mr. MOSES. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. KING. Did the committee differentiate between read- 
ing matter, news matter, and advertisements? 

Mr. MOSES. I am coming to that in connection with the 
next amendment which I shall discuss. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that, will he not answer a question as to his last statement? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that the provision in lines 
23 to 25 carries an actual reduction? 

Mr. MOSES. To all periodicals except the special, preferred 
class. There is a net reduction in the whole list. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator be kind enough to name 
the class of periodicals as to which the rates are increased? 

Mr. MOSES. There are none increased at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. The reduction of rates applies to what 
class? 

Mr. MOSES. The scientific, religious, and educational pub- 
lications, which have the special preference, stand exactly 
where they were. The rate on reading matter in all other 
periodicals is reduced to the rate carried by the special, pre- 
ferred class, because, as I undertook to explain, the com- 
mittee did not think it was a proper function for Congress to 
undertake to differentiate between the educational value of 
reading matter in one class of publications and the reading 
matter in another class. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is, the rate on the reading matter 
in all publications is retained at precisely the same figures? 

Mr. MOSES. No; the reading matter of the specially pre- 
ferred class stands just where it is now. 

Mr. SWANSON. The others are reduced? 
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Mr. MOSES. The others are reduced one quarter of a cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is limited to the reading matter in 
the publications? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Has the committee estimated the net loss to 
the Government on account of that one reduction? 

Mr. MOSES. I will take up the question of the net reve- 
nues under these two amendments, which are so closely united 
that it is pretty difficult to separate them into their com- 
ponent parts. I intend to deal with the question of revenues 
estimated to be procured under these amendments as soon as 
I have taken up the next amendment in order, which will be 
fonnd on page 39, beginning with line 5, where the committee 
undertakes to deal with that portion of the publications 
devoted to advertising matter. 

The fiat rate upon periodicals from 1885 to 1917 was 1 cent 
a pound. In 1917, as a war measure, the Finance Committee 
inserted in a tax bill a provision taxing, through increased 
postal rates, the advertising matter contained in periodicals 
and newspapers, and fixed such taxation on the basis of the 
zones existing for fourth-class matter—to wit, the parcels 
post. That increase took place in four different installments, 
and it is the only class of mail matter upon which postage has 
been increased at any time under any pretext, except that 
letter postage was raised from 2 to 8 cents during the period 
of the war and reduced from 8 to 2 cents almost immediately 
after the armistice. Parenthetically, I may remark, Mr. 
President, that I think a mistake was made at that time. 
There was no outcry against the 3-cent postage on letters, and 
I saw no good reason for making the change. My colleagues 
upon the committee, however, took the opposite view and the 
change was made. 

The Increase upon second-class matter, though carried solely 
upon the advertising portion of the newspaper or periodical, 
resulted in laying a very great, in some instances almost a 
deadly, burden upon some publications, and immediately the 
great publishers of the country, those whose mailing and busi- 
ness organizations were the most complete, those who had the 
most extended circulation in large quantities within given com- 
munities, sought immediately to obviate the necessity of paying 
the increased postage laid upon them by the zone system. 

In consequence, it so happens that if we take the instance of 
the largest publishing house in this country, which publishes 
three periodicals of national and international circulaton, run- 
ning into the millions of copies weekly and monthly, we find 
that that house has withdrawn from the post office 70 per cent 
of all its editions and is now sending, by freight or express, 
from the city where its publication offices are located, more 
than 50 per cent of its total editions, to reenter them in other 
post offices many miles away from the city of publication, 
where they then begin to enjoy the small rates for the low 
zones set for the mail matter of that character. 

The loss of revenue to the Post Office Department from this 
source alone must be very great. The tabulations of figures 
submitted to the subcommittee were of such contradictory char- 
acter that I do not feel warranted in adducing them here in 
support of any argument I may make, but I will content myself 
simply with expressing my own conviction, that the postal 
reyenues have been diminished by many millions of dollars by 
reason of this practice which the publishers have set up because 
of the zone rates of postage as provided by the revenue bill to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President = 

Mr. MOSES. In just a moment. In other words, that was 
adduced before us in a striking argument by one of the pub- 
lishers, who related a conversation between Mr. Dooley and 
Mr. Hennessey at the conclusion of the war, when Mr. Hen- 
nessey said to Mr. Dooley, What are we going to do with the 
fruits of victory, now that we've got them?” And Mr. Dooley 
said, “ Mr. Hinnessy, we will eat what is ripe, and what is green 
we will feed to our enemies.” The publishers have taken out 
the fat portions of the postal rates for their own benefit and 
feed the Postal Service with the lean streaks. Now I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has partially answered the 
question I was about to ask him; but I would like to have the 
Senator make plain, if he can, what the facts are in regard to 
the practice he has just described. I am asking solely for 
information, because I want to get all the light on this ques- 
tion possible. 

As I understand it, the result of the increase on second- 
class matter was, as the Senator has said, a withdrawal from 
the post office of large numbers of these magazines, which 
are sent by express and freight. I assume—and I would like 


to be corrected if my assumption is wrong—that that with- 
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drawal consisted in those publications that were circulating 
in the more distant zones; and while I am on my feet I 
would like to state to the Senator that I had always had the 
opinion that the Government itself lost in the carriage of 
mail to those distant zones. I would like to be corrected if I 
am wrong about that. If both those things were true, it 
would be a good thing for the Government if such mail were 
withdrawn from the ‘post office. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the latter part of the Sen- 
ator’s question I can not answer. I think it is impossible, 
in view of the information now available, for anybody to 
answer it. The question whether those publications carried 
into the farther zones were carried at a loss is one which must 
be looked at from two standpoints. If the Senator means 
that these publications were carried into the farther zones 
and that for that carriage the Post Office Department re- 
ceived less money than it actually cost them to carry it, I 
suppose in some instances that might prove to be true; but 
it is also true that while the expenses of the Post Office 
Department have not been measurably decreased by reason of 
this withdrawal and that there is no decrease in postal ex- 
penditures which we can trace to this withdrawal, the total 
revenues of the Post Office Department have been diminished, 
and that with the disappearance of the so-called blue-tag 
service, or the storage-car service, which once was in yogue 
in the Postal Service for the carrying of periodicals in large 
bulk for long distances, there has been taken out of the postal 
revenues a sum of money impossible to calculate upon any 
basis of knowledge which we now possess. Therefore the 
committee took the view, first of all, based upon the opinion 
that second-class postage, which is the only class of postage 
now existing under an increased rate, should be given full 
consideration, especially in view of the established policy of 
the Post Office Department and the Government with refer- 
ence to newspapers, periodicals, and printed matter generally, 
and that the question should be looked into with a view to se- 
curing such increase in revenue as might properly be laid 
upon this class of mail matter without embarrassing it as a 
business enterprise, and enable it to go forward under the 
long-established policy of the Government. 

Mr. President, in dealing with this question we made use of 
the only affirmative suggestion that was made to the committee 
in all the welter of witnesses who appeared before us. One 
publisher—the publisher of a farm periodical of nation-wide 
circulation, not sufficiently centralized in any community to 
enable him to make use of the freight service to which I have 
referred as being used by others, who has to use the mails 
for every copy of his periodical—made to us the only afirma- 
tive suggestion that came from either side of the controversy. 
He proposed that we should separate the country into two 
zones, instead of eight, for the purpose of levying the increased 
postage upon advertising matter contained in newspapers and 
periodicals. That suggestion seemed to us so wise as simplify- 
ing the administration of the postal laws that the committee, 
recognizing that the legislation must proceed as all legisla- 
tion of this consequence has to proceed, namely, by compromise, 
produced the amendment to which I have called attention. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire yield, to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. KING. Before leaving the subject as to which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska interrogated the Senator, though perhaps 
this is repetition, I would like a little further information. I 
recall when the tax bill was under consideration, and the Sen- 
ator alluded to it, that statements were made upon the floor 
of the Senate by Senators who had made an investigation as 
to the loss in carrying many of the publications which con- 
tained large advertisements that the initial cost was a loss 
to the Government; that in every zone into which such news- 
papers—and I have in mind the Iron Age and the Saturday 
Evening Post—were carried there resulted a loss to the Goy- 
ernment, 

It seemed to me then, and notwithstanding the very clear 
explanation of the Senator it seems to me now, that if there 
was a loss—and the Senator said the proof showed it at that 
time—in carrying many of the publications that are devoted 
so largely to advertisements, if there was a loss from the first 
mile to the last mile that such publications were carried, that 
it would be an advantage to the Government if they could be 
excluded from the mail entirely—not by law, I mean, but by 
the imposition of such rates as might induce the publishers to 
utilize other agencies, such as express aud freight companies, 
in the transmission of their publications What I want to 
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know is if there was sufficient evidence before the committee 
to lead to the revision of the conclusion which I formed and 
which I think many Senators formed from the statements 
made as to the result of the former investigation. 

Mr. MOSES. There was nothing adduced before the sub- 
committee which sufficiently convinced me that it is possible 
to assert that at every step in the carriage of mails of this 
character there is a loss. There was sufficient evidence pro- 
duced, however, to convince me and all other members of the 
committee that this general class of mail is carried at a loss. 
But, Mr. President, there are probably 20 elements entering 
into the carriage of second-class mail which obviously could 
not have been properly considered by the subcommittee if we 
had been willing to sit all day and all night every day and 
avery night from now until the 4th of March. If the Senator 
from Utah will bear with me he will discover as I go on with 
my discussion of the bill that every amendment we are now 
proposing leads up to two final amendments in the bill 
through the operation of which it is my hope that we may 
come to some permanent solution of the vexed question of 
postal rates. 

To finish what I had in mind to say with reference to this 
particular class of mail matter and the changes which we have 
made, the changes consist first in consolidating the eight zones 
of the country into three zones, a very slight increase in the 
average rate in the first, second, and third zones; exactly the 
average rate for the fourth, fifth, and sixth zones; and a very 
slight decrease in the rate for the seventh and eighth zones 
and to the colonial possessions. The purpose of the slight de- 
crease for the long haul is, as I said a moment ago, to bring 
back into the avenues of mail service, and thus increase its 
revenues without proportionate increase of cost, the old 
storage-car system of transportation of periodicals which went 
out when the zone rates were established. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator leaves that subject I 
should like to ask him whether, in withdrawing the publica- 
tions from the mail by the publishers and sending them by 
express, freight, and so forth, they have been given, if the 
Senator knows, any special rate by the express companies not 
given to the general public? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not understand that they have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did they ever utilize, or wonld it have been 
possible in any case for them to utilize, the parcel post and 
save any money? 

Mr. MOSES. That has been done in some instances. As a 
matter of fact, publishers are making use of trucks in trans- 
portation systems which they have established for their own 
purposes. They are making use of baggage for carrying the 
periodicals which necessitate speedy transportation. They are 
making use of the Postal Service in both second and fourth 
class classifications. There is nothing which the publishers 
are omitting to obviate the payment of what they deem to be 
onerous postal rates. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, they are utilizing what appeals 
to them as the*least expensive, whether express or parcel-post 
or second-class service of the Government? 

Mr. MOSES. Precisely so. 

Mr. EDGE. While I am on my feet may I ask if the Sena- 
tor, before he leaves second-class matter, will give the esti- 
mated gain to the Government through the two changes which 
he has mentioned? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. Then, Mr. President, there is another 
division of second-class mail matter, namely, that portion of 
second-class matter which is deposited in post offices by other 
than their publishers, to be found on page 42, section 204. 
This constitutes the individual periodical sent, for instance, 
by some one who has read an article which was found interest- 
ing to some friend whom he thinks would find it equally 
interesting. It constitutes a no inconsiderable weight in the 
total amount of mail carried. It is a flat rate for the whole 
country. In considering the question the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the committee deemed it entirely proper that this 
class of second-class mail matter should stand an increase, 
and the committee proposes that it shall be 2 cents for each 
2 ounces or fraction thereof for weights not exceeding 8 ounces, 
and in the case of a periodical exceeding 8 ounces it shall be 
carried as fourth-class matter or parcel post. 

These two proposed changes in the rates of second-class 
mail matter are extremely difficult to estimate with accuracy 


because of the great number of elements entering into the 
calculation, but upon the best judgment which the committee 
has been able to secure we believe that the increase on second- 
class matter mailed by publishers will be not less than 
$4,000,000 and that the increase in transient second-class mail 
matter will be not less than $1,500,000, or $5,500,000 from sec- 
ond-class mail matter. 

Mr, EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 
leaving that point? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I want clearly to understand the committee 
amendment in paragraph 1, section 203: 


The rate of postage on that portion of any such publication de- 


voted to matter other than advertisements shall be 1% cents per 
pound, 


I think it was brought out in the discussion that a certain 
proportion of publications coming under this class would re- 
ceive a reduction of one-fourth of a cent per pound. 

Mr. MOSES. That is true. 

Mr. EDGE. Is not that class of publications the major 


class of publications as it were—all the newspapers of the 
country? 


Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Is not that, as a matter of fact, a very. great 
decrease as compared to the present income? 

Mr. MOSES. The committee thinks not, because if the 
Senator will turn to the collateral or complementary amend- 
ment setting up the zone rates he will discover that the 
slight increase carried in line 9, page 39, which will cover 
the greater portion of circulation, will undoubtedly more than 
make up for that decrease, and that slight increase, together 
with the increase in total revenues due to enticing back into 
the mails the matter which has been withdrawn from it, will 
produce the total increase of $5,500,000, which we estimate as 
coming from this class of mall matter. 

Mr. EDGE. According to the cost ascertainment, as I re- 
eall it, the loss on all subdivisions of second-class matter was 
estimated at something over $70,000,000. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course I should say to the Senator in ell 
fairness that this is a figure which was very actively, not to 
say acrimoniously, controverted by the publishers. 

Mr. EDGE. I am inclined to the opinion that they had, 
perhaps, a very justifiable basis on which to take that atti- 
tude. While I am not criticizing the apparent policy which 
prevailed in placing all of the publications devoted partially 
to advertising and partially to news matter on the same basis 
of 1% cents per pound, yet it is a question in my mind, if we 
are attempting to increase the revenues from the Postal Service 
generally, whether in the particular classification a justifiable 
increase should not have been received from all of them, eyen 
though they were left upon the same basis. As it is the com- 
mittee has undoubtedly very materially reduced the present 
income from that class of publications. 

Mr. MOSES. We do not think so because we take second- 
class matter as a whole. As I said very early in my outline 
of what we are attempting to do, we could not find any 
justification for attempting to place one class of reading mat- 
ter as being superior in educational or ethical value to an- 
other class. 

Mr. EDGE. I am not criticizing that judgment. I am 
just questioning and I am not really criticizing, but com- 
menting, without sufficient knowledge to criticize, upon the 
result of a general decrease which apparently that subdivision 
provides. 

Mr. MOSES. The decrease will be found in its whole ap- 
plication to all of this mail matter to be apparent and not 
real. It is our well-grounded opinion that we shall secure 
close to $6,000,000 additional revenue from second class. I 
may add here that the purpose of the subcommittee has been, 
in redistributing the rates through the various classes of mail 
matter in order to secure the revenue necessary to meet the 
objection which the President has interposed to the salary 
increase bill, to take the position that every class of mail 
matter should bear some portion of the burden. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I apologize for interrupting again. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator’s questions are always illumi- 
nating. : 

Mr. KING. I am sure the Senator will think I am guilty 
of needless repetition. The last observation the Senator made 
in reply to the Senator from New Jersey was to the effect 
that the committee could see no ethical reason to differentiate 
between advertising matter and news matter. 
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indeed, Mr. President. The Senator 
is very much in error. We have differentiated between ad- 
yertising matter and reading matter. The rates we propose 
differentiate. We differentiate on exactly the same principle 
as the amendments to the tax bill of 1917 differentiated ; that 
is to say, we recognize the zone system, the transportation 
element, and we distinctly separate advertising matter from 
reading matter. 

The mild criticism of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epee], as I understood it, was directed to the point that the 
rate on reading matter in certain privileged classes of periodi- 
cals and newspapers is now one and a quarter cents a pound, 
whereas upon all others it is one and a half cents a pound, 
The subcommittee prefers to put all reading matter on the 
same basis before the law aud makes the rate one and a quar- 
ter cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. And in the words “reading matter” is not com- 
prehended what is called advertising matter? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no. Reading matter within the meaning 
of the postal law, Mr. President, means everything except 
advertising. We learned in the course of the testimony, which 
was interesting as well as amusing, that the Post Office author- 
ities in figuring the amount of reading matter and the amount 
of advertising, in one periodical at any rate, measured in the 
rules separating different advertising and also measured in the 
white paper. The publisher remarked that he did not know 
what they were going to do with the margins on the pages of 
his magazine. 

Mr. President, the next matter to be dealt with is the third 
class, which will be found comprised in section 207, beginning 
at the bottom of page 42. In dealing with that class of matter 
the committee proposes certain amendments, the first of which 
will be found in line 21, on page 42, which fixes the maximum 
weight for third-class matter at 4 ounces for a single package 
instead of 8 ounces. Further, on page 43, beginning with line 
2, the language of the original parcel post bill was inserted 
for the purpose of making entirely clear the legitimate uses of 
third and fourth class mail matter. 

In dealing with this whole subject, Mr. President, the only 
change which the committee proposes from that submitted to 
us by the Post Office Department is the reduction of the limit 
of weight of the package from 8 ounces to 4 ounces and to 
leave the rate of postage exactly as it is now, including that 
special privilege of the Postal Service provided by a separate 
act of Congress some years ago for seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, 
scions, and plants, an enactment which was brought about by 
the pressure of the Department of Agriculture for the benefit 
of better agriculture in the country. 

Of course, Mr. President, changing the maximum weight of 
third-class packages from 8 ounces to 4 ounces will necessarily 
bring about a diminution of the number of packages to be 
carried as third-class matter. Accordingly, accepting the fig- 
ures of the Post Office Department with reference to revenue 
and making such deduction as the committee thinks to be pru- 
dent in connection with the change, we estimate that from that 
source the increased revenue will be $16,000,000. 

We now pass, Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator from New 
Hampshire leaves the discussion of third-class matter I should 
like just a little more information as to how the Senator ex- 
pects to obtain the large increase of revenue he has suggested 
when he has cut down by a very considerable figure the amount 
of business in that class? i 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I beg the Senator's pardon. We 
have increased the rate to 1 cent an ounce. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MOSES. We have reduced the rate from the estimate 
one-half cent an ounce. I was misled, I will explain to the 
Senator, by my pencil memoranda on the margin of the bill. 
The Senator is quite right. There is an increase in that case, 
an increase less than that proposed by the department, but 
still a slight increase over that carried in the existing law, 
except for the special class which I have just enumerated, 
which was carried in an entirely separate act of Congress. 

Coming now, Mr. President, to fourth-class matter, I desire 
to say that we had before us many proposals for amendments. 
The Post Office Department proposed completely to reconstruct 
the rate structure for fourth-class matter. That seemed to us, 


Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, 


in view of other amendments which I shall presently discuss, 
to be likely to produce a dislocation in the Postal Service 
which we were not warranted in seeking to bring about. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee propose to leaye the rate structure 
of the parcel post exactly as it is now, except that we pro- 
pose to provide in exactly the same manner as the department 
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proposed to provide, though in amounts somewhat 1 

proposed by the department, an additional charge 795 2 
in excess of 5 pounds and for parcels between 1 pound and 5 
pounds. The department proposed a 4-cent increase for addi- 
tional pounds in the fourth zone, while the committee makes 
it 3 cents. The department proposed a 6-cent increase in the 
fifth zone up to 5 pounds. The committee left it so. For the 
additional pounds the department proposed 5 cents and the 
committee proposes 3 cents. For the sixth zone we restored 
the old rates and cut the additional rates in that case to 5 
cents. For the seventh zone we restored the old rates and 
cut the additional rates from 10 cents to 8 cents. In other 
. by ie 3 charge for the more bulky 

, We leave the rate s : e 

5 e structure of the parcel post exactly 

Our reason for making an additional ch 
bulky package is because there were Draught to oh peer 
of the committee numerons isolated instances, which we as- 
sume may be multiplied in all sections of the country, where 
the parcel post had been misused as a freight carrier One 
example that came to us was of a contractor wishing to trans- 
port a large quantity of Portland cement, who decided to send 
it by parcel post and separated it into packages of 69 pounds 
each and sent it by parcel post to employees of his company 
who were at work upon the project. We found other instances 
of like character where shipments of nails had bee 
and sent likewise. I > 9 

n order, Mr. President, to do away with 
abuses and excesses of that character the committee accepted 
the department’s proposal for the additional weights and re- 
eres 50 885 rae for normal-sized packages, 

KING. r. President, wi 5 

575 MOSES. Certainly. VVV 

r. KING. Does not the Senato 
character to which he has pated and 1 8591 are 11 15 
large number of instances that have come under A 1 5 
sonal observation—there ought to be some discretion in Ihe 
department so that they might be authorized to refuse to 9 
at all? I have in mind cases where lumber has been trans- 
ported and coal and sugar and vegetables and other bulky 
materials, cases of contractors by the year hauling freight 
between certain points over the mountains, who, when the snow 
would come, making it difficult for them to haul the freight 
or causing a loss in hauling it, would make their bulky pack- 
ages up into such sizes as were permissible to be carried by 
the parcel post and send them by parcel post, and the Gov- 
ernment would be compelled to employ men at large salaries or 
procure automobiles at great cost, open up the roads, and 
earry that freight at a loss of thousands of dollars. j 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator as usual is strikingly correct in 
the suggestion which he makes, and, Mr, President, that sug- 
gestion and many others which present themselves to anyone 
who undertakes to study the postal situation in this country 
will, I hope, be dealt with nnder the provisions of an amend- 
ment which I presently shall take up for discussion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Outside of the suggestion made by the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Krsa] and the suggestion just made by 
the Senator from New Hampshire himself, I should like to ask 
the Senator from New Hampshire a question. As a general 
rule, not as applying in the mountains where it is necessary 
to meet such difficulties as have been described by the Senator 
from Utah, but in ordinary territory where there are towns and 
railroads, and so forth, is it true that the rates for the more 
distant zones of the parcel-post system are higher than the 
express rates? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is very difficult to make a 
generalization to that effect. There are certain sections of 
the service in which I think that is true. It was shown to 
the committee by a graphic chart of parcel-post rates, on 
which an area was marked off in a manner described by 
one of the opposing witnesses as being like a cross-word- 
puzzle chart, indicating that section of the parcel-post activi- 
ties where the rates are higher than express rates. But, 
speaking generally, Mr. President, that is not so, for the 
reason that the express companies—what few there are left 
since the consolidations—have procured from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the right to establish a uniform “ pick- 
up” charge of 35 cents; so that in the first zone of the parcel- 
post system, where the most striking disparity exhibits itself, 
2 cents is the present parcel-post rate, while 37 cents is the 
8 rate for a package of 1 ounce within the first zone of 
50 miles. 
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Mr. President, of course it is impossible to generalize about 
the parcel post, because of the conflicting assertions made on 
one side or the other of the controversy. The committee, 
however, have a further amendment which they hope the 
Senate will adopt if this bill is to be enacted, or which they 
hope the Senate will adopt as an amendment to the Post Office 
appropriation bill if it is not to be earried in this measure, 
so that this whole subject may be taken up in an atmosphere 
which will be free from the acrimony and the bias and the 
contention—if I may use an A B O in describing the situa- 
tion—which marked the discussion of these rates before the 
subcommittee. Therefore we decided to leave the structure 
of parcel post for the time being where we found it; and 
since it is developed that it is in handling that so large a 
part of parcel-post expense arises the committee decided to 
propose the amendment to be found at the top of page 44. 
The amendment to be found on the bottom of page 43, I will 
remark in passing, is a simple matter of definition to make 
the bill uniform; but on page 44, beginning with line 6 and 
running down to the middle of line 8, will be found an amend- 
ment for a service charge of 2 cents to be assessed against 
every package carried in the parcel post. This will corre- 
spond, but at a very great distance, to the pick-up charge of 
85 cents uniformly assessed by the express companies under 
the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator if the 
subcommittee went into the question of what would be the 
proper pick-up charge, as the Senator describes it, and in one 
case calls it a service charge? There is such a very great 
difference between that which the express company has and 
that which this amendment proposes to be added to the parcels 

st. 

a MOSES, It is true, Mr. President, that the pick-up 
charge of the express company is not on all fours with the 
service charge of the parcels post. The pick-up charge, as it is 
called in the terminology of the transportation business, covers 
the expense of sending the wagon to the house for the package 
and of delivering it from the express office by the wagon to 
the house of the consignee. No service of the first character 
exists in the parcels post. The person using the parcels post 
must take his package to the post office or deposit it in a 
specially prepared receptacle, the parcels boxes that are to be 
seen in some communities. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the second charge is there. It is de- 
livered. 

Mr, MOSES. The delivery charge is there, Mr. President; 
but as to the delivery charge to be imposed in the operation of 
a Government activity, especially when one considers the lan- 
guage of the original parcels post bill—which was to enable 
the products of the farm and factory to pass with more facility 
through the mails—the committee did not think it advisable, 
and does not now think it advisable, to add a service charge 
which would make this branch self-sustaining. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not asking my questions 
or making my suggestions with any idea of criticizing the 
committee, 

Mr. MOSES. No; I understand that, of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator now in 
reference to the abuses that have taken place, as described by 
him, in the parcels post—for instance, in his illustration of 
builders shipping lumber and cement by parcels post. Would 
those things occur in the distant zones? 

Mr. MOSES. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would all come in the first zone? 

Mr. MOSES. They would occur only in those zones where the 
maximum limit of weight would permit. Nevertheless, that is 
simply illustrative of the manner in which the extensions are 
improperly made use of. 

Mr. NORRIS. They never would occur in any case where 
the express rate was cheaper than the parcels-post rate? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. The users of second- 
class mail and the users of fourth-class mail feed to the post 
office that which is most profitable for them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. This charge, Mr. President, we fix at 2 cents, 
because a 2-cent stamp can always be obtained and because it 
will produce no inconsiderable revenue. 

There is another amendment in connection with fourth-class 
matter to which I now call the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Perper in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? = 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I was not in the Chamber when the Sen- 
ator began his statement as to parcel-post rates., Do I un- 
derstand the Senator now to say that it is proposed to require 
an addition to the present cost of parcel post of 2 cents on 
57 5 . A 2cen 

£ z t service charge on every package. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That means, then, that you have raised the 
parcel-post rate 2 cents? 

Mr. MOSES. No; not the rate; 2 cents on every package. 
One can not tell what the rate would be. In that connection 
let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact that the parcel- 
post rates, since their introduction in 1912 or 1913—I have 
forgotten just when the system became operative—have been 
reduced more than once, so that the existing rate of parcel- 
post is much below what was originally scheduled for it, and 
much below the cost of performing the service. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator give us an idea about the 
business done by the different zones under existing law? Can 
he give us any idea as to the cost of the service by zones as 
compared with its income? 

Mr. MOSHS. Mr. President, I have no information on that 
point or on any other point other than that contained in the 
cost-ascertainment report sent up here by the Post Office De- 
partment. Of that report I have said more than once in the 
course of the hearings which we have conducted that I am 
frankly skeptical regarding some of their conclusions, and I 
am especially skeptical with regard to their conclusions on 
parcel post. Parcel post constitutes 64 per cent of the total 
weight of the mails. Parcel post constitutes, if I remember 
correctly, 57 per cent of the total bulk of the mails. Postage 
is sold by weight, of which parcel post constitutes 64 per cent. 
Railroad transportation is paid for by space, of which parcel 
post occupies, I think, 57 per cent; and yet parcel post pays 
only about 25 per cent of the total postal revenues of the Gov- 
ernment. Under those circumstances, with a postal business 
aggregatng more than $600,000,000 a year in its total, I can 
not believe that parcel post is losing only $6,000,000 a year, 
as the cost-ascertainment report says. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Sena- 
tor’s conclusions are justified by what he says to us. I rose, 
however, to ask the Senator if he would give to us the items, 
if the department has itemized the matter, of the cost and the 
revenue of fourth-class matter by zones? 

Mr. MOSES, I will undertake to get that at some time be- 
fore the discussion of this bill ceases, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr, MOSES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say just a mo- 
ment ago that the loss te the Government through the parcels 
post was now estimated at about $6,000,000, 

Mr. MOSES. That is the conclusion of the cost-ascertain- 
ment report, with which we have been working. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the report upon which the Senator 
is basing his general statement, is it not? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President; far from it. I think 
the skepticism which the chairman of the subcommittee felt 
about the cost-qscertainment report was shared by his col- 
leagues on the committee. We had a report which contained 
a welter of percentages, and which only on infrequent occa- 
sions could be reduced to words of one syllable and terms of 
one dollar. I have just stated the three factors which lead 
me to be doubly skeptical of the conclusions with reference to 
parcels post. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not want the Senator to take up un- 
necessary time on account of my interruption. I was not in 
the Chamber when the Senator stated that. Then I under- 
stand the Senator to say that his committee did not accept the 
estimate of this cost-ascertainment commission? 

Mr. MOSES. Not in every case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What did the Senator’s committee, then, 
estimate the loss on parcels post to be? 

Mr. MOSES. The only estimate which we have ever been 
able fo make, Mr. President, has been in the full Post Office 
Committee. The subcommittee made no attempt to estimate 
that loss; but the feeling of the Post Office Committee, gen- 
erally speaking, is that the loss in parcels post must be cer- 
tainly more than three times that set forth by the cost-ascer- 
tainment report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator’s committee estimated it 
to be about $18,000,000? 

Mr. MOSES. My personal opinion, Mr. President, if it is 
of any value to the Senator from North Carolina, is that the 
parcels post can not possibly be carried at a less cost than 
$30,000,000 to the Government more than is received from it. I 
think the loss on parcel post is certainly $30,000,000, 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If I understand the Senator, the commis- 
sion to which he has referred estimates the loss at $6,000,000. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Post Office Department some time ago 
estimated it at $12,000,000, I think. 

Mr. MOSES. The Post Office Department, in one way and 
another, in letters from an official, in testimony given by an 
official, in the reports of various committees, and in private 
conversation with members of the Post Office Committee and 
of the old Joint Postal Commission, of which I was a member, 
have estimated it all the way from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 
a year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But am I.not correct, Mr. President, in say- 
ing that the Post Office Department, in some estimates that it 
probably gave to the press, or perhaps to the Congress—I do 
not know; I have not examined their report—estimated it at 
about $12,000,000? 

Mr. MOSES. I can not say as to that. I am not prepared 
to say that they did not, and I have no recollection that they 
did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was stated in the papers that they did. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is undoubtedly correct about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator's committee estimates it 
at $18,000,000? 3 

Mr. MOSES. The subcommittee thinks the loss is some- 
where about $20,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said a little while ago that 
somebody connected with his committee, or a faction of his 
committee, or the whole committee—I do not know which— 
estimated it at about $18,000,000. 

Mr. MOSES, I think I said three times as great as that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, that is $18,000,000. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; I should have qualified it by saying 
„about.“ 

Mr, SIMMONS. Now the Senator says he thinks that it is 
$30,000,000. 

Mr. MOSES. That is my personal opinion; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, will the Senator please tell me, if he 
has not already stated it—and if he has, I should be glad if he 
would restate it—what he estimates the Government will real- 
ize from this 2-cent tax? 

Mr. MOSES. From sixteen to eighteen million dollars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that you have arranged that the parcel- 
post increase will cover $18,000,000 of loss now estimated by the 
Post Office Committee? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I intrude on the Senator 
again? 

Mr. MOSES. It is no intrusion at all, I can assure the 
Senator, 

Mr. NORRIS. I am greatly impressed with what the Sen- 
ator says and yet somewhat disappointed. I had hoped that 
the matter had progressed so far that the Senator would be 
able to give us some reasonable estimate as to just what the 
loss or gain might be in any particular branch. As I under- 
stand the Senator, neither he nor the committee have anything 
sufficiently definite so that they can even give us what they 
consider an accurate estimate of the losses and of the gains 
which might come about. 

Mr. MOSES. I certainly have not. I will say that frankly. 
I do not think any member of the committee has, and person- 
aliy I doubt if the Post Office Department has that information. 

Mr. NORRIS. I got that from what the Senator said. Now 
I want to ask the Senator whether that is because these things 
are not possible of ascertainment? Could they get them by 
further investigation? 

Mr. MOSES. That I do not know, I will say to the Senator 
with equal frankness. This I do know: Testimony before the 
committee which produced the salary increase bill in the last 
session of Congress was to the effect that parcel post comprised 
4,000,000,000 pounds of the 7,000,000,000 pounds of total mail. 
This cost ascertainment raises the weight of parcel post to be 
sixty-four and a fraction per cent of the total weight of the 
mail, which is 10 per cent more than we were informed last 
spring constituted the total weight of parcel post. Now, since 
the Government sells postage by weight and buys its trans- 
portation in railroad trains by cubic feet, it necessitates the 
translation of money and weight and cubic feet into some 
common denominator, which is termed in the cost-ascertain- 
ment report the cubic-pound-foot, or something like that, or the 
cubic-foot-mile, or some compound phrase with which the com- 
mittee wrestled. 


Mr. President, we were unable to secure information that 
could convince us that 64 per cent of the weight and fifty-odd 
per cent of volume, paying about 25 per cent of the postal 
revenues, could possibly be carried at so small a loss. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I said before, it seems to me from what 
the Senator has stated that the committee were justified in 
their suspicions, if not in their conclusions; but this question 
is presented to me, and I think it must come to all of us. We 
ought to, when we legislate on this subject, secure sufficient 
information so that we could act intelligently, if it can be 
ascertained. If it is not possible to get the information, if in 
the end we must guess, we might as well guess at one time as 
at another. But if it is possible to get the information by 
further investigation, it seems to me that before we legislate 
we ought to have it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
think me impatient about this, but I have several times stated 
that all these amendments which deal with the rate structure, 
and with changes in rates, and with an effort to procure addi- 
tional revenue, to provide for meeting what I deem to be a 
reasonable proposal sent up by the President in connection 
with the salaries increase bill—all of these proposals lead up 
to two final amendments, which I hope will be satisfactory to 
the Senator by way of assuring him that what he wants will 
be produced. So, if the Senator will permit me to go on with 
the amendment to be found at the top of page 47, he will find 
introduced a new and special service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator allow me to ask hima 
question right there? As I understand, the Senator’s bill pro- 
poses to impose upon parcels post an additional tax of 
$18,000,000, although this cost ascertainment commission esti- 
mated that the loss would be only $6,000,000. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is quite correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is three times as much as the cost 
ascertainment commission reported would be the loss. 

Mr. MOSES. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the Senator’s committee have im- 
posed this heavy additional tax if the Senator's committee had 
had confidence in the cost ascertainment commission's report? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator probably was not here when I 
stated a little while ago that I had said often in the course 
of the hearings that I was skeptical about the conclusions of 
the cost ascertainment. commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has repeated frequently, in 
his statement, the figures of this cost ascertainment commis- 
sion, I had understood, always with approyal until he got to 
the parcel post. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I just want to ask, as a general thing, has 
not the Senator framed his bill upon the assumption, outside of 
parcel post, of the verity of the cost ascertainment commis- 
sion’s report? 

Mr. MOSES. No, Mr. President; we have based our rates 
upon the testimony brought out before the subcommittee, of 
which I was chairman. The only instances in the bill, as 
amended by the committee, in which we accept at face value 
the conclusions of the cost-ascertainment report, or the state- 
ments made to us by the post-office people who made that 
report, are, first, on postal cards, where of course they could 
tell us how many were printed—but they did not tell us how 
many were circulated—and where they could make an esti- 
mate of how many of the private post cards there were. 
There we took their figures as given in the testimony, not as 
given in the cost-ascertainment report. We did not accept 
their conclusions with regard to the second-class matter; 
otherwise we would not have changed their proposals. We 
did not accept their conclusions with reference to the fourth- 
class matter, except as to weights, which, of course, everybody 
in the Post Office Department knows, because weights are 
taken. We did not accept their conclusions as to the fourth- 
class matter, which I am now discussing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator accept them as to second 
and third class matter as to the amount of Government loss? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President; I do not. I do not 
believe the second-class matter is carried at a loss of more than 
$70,000,000. I do believe that fourth-class matter is carried at 
a loss of more than $6,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did not the cost ascertainment commis- 
sion find so? 

Mr. MOSES. They found that second-class matter was car- 
ried at a loss rising $70,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator does not accept that? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not, and evidently the committee did not. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. How much has the committee increased the 
rate on second-class matter? 

Mr. MOSES. The bill as sent up from the Post Office De- 
partment increased the rate on second-class matter about 
$9,000,000. 

Mr. SIAIMONS. What does the Senator's bill increase it? 

Mr. MOSES. The estimates we have made indicate that we 
shall get between five and six milllon dollars. We place it at 
five and a half million. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That will make up a loss of how much? 

Mr. MOSES. If you admit that it is $74,000,000, it will 
make up a loss of $74,000,000 when all the figures are put 
together. I do not admit it, and I am not going to let the 
Senator cause me to admit it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator 

Mr. MOSES. Will not the Senator permit me to proceed 

Mr. SIMMONS. The country is entitled to the information 
I am seeking from the Senator. I am not asking irrelevant 
questiona. Who constitutes that cost ascertainment commis- 
sion? 

Mr. MOSES. I do not know. Their spokesman was Mr. 
Stewart, who has been long in the department, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Were not practically all of Mr. Stewart's 
associates men connected with the Post Office Department? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes; I believe they were post-office inspec- 
tors, railway mail clerks, and other officials of the department. 
Their personnel I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that the opinion 
of his committee, or the opinion of any outsiders, as to the 
loss sustained by the Government with reference to the carry- 
ing of second-class mail is more reliable than the estimate of 
these gentlemen who are connected with the Post Office De- 

tment, some of whom, as in the case of Mr. Stewart, have 

n connected with it for many, many years, men of great 
experience, men who have at their fingers’ ends all the records 
to enable them to make a report as to the loss to the Goy- 
ernment 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will permit me to say so with- 
out immodesty—yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not expect immodesty from the 
Senator under any circumstances. 

Mr. MOSES, Mr. President, the amendment to which I was 
engaging attention prior to the colloquy with the Senator from 
North Carolina is to be found at the top of page 47, and it 
introduces an entirely new special service into the Postal 
Service and into the parcel post. The parcel post, established 
in this country about 12 years ago, has had a peculiar history. 

-If one will take the trouble to read the debates in Congress 
preceding the establishment of the parcel post, he will dis- 
cover that substantially every Senator and Representative 
who discussed the subject always made reference to the 
European parcel post, it being declared that one might send a 
parcel weighing so many pounds so many miles for such a 
sum of money; and all that, Mr. President, is true. You can 
send a parcel in the European parcel post a considerable dis- 
tance for a reasonably small sum of money. But the European 
parcel post is carried as a high-class freight. I chanced to 
live for four years in the city of Athens. I would get the 
London Times and letters from London in four days. If I 
were under the necessity of purchasing something in London, 
as I frequently was, and had it sent by parcel post, as I almost 
always did, I was extremely fortunate if I got the package 
in four weeks. More often it would be six weeks, because the 
European parcel post carried its matter as a high-grade freight. 

We started out with parcel post in this country to be almost 
the equivalent of first-class mail, namely, letters. If a woman 
in the town of Milford, Conn., had telephoned a department 
store in New York yesterday afternoon that she wanted an 
article sent by parcel post, if she did not receive it this morn- 
ing in the 11 o’clock delivery or this afternoon in the 4 o’clock 
delivery, she would think the Postal Service had fallen down 
into a heap of scrap iron. We started the parcel post to carry 
that matter almost as expeditiously as we were carrying the 
first-class matter, and that necessitated a great increase in 
postal cost, with which I believe the parcel post is properly 
chargeable. Now, Mr. President, after more than 10 years, 
the Post Office Department is attempting to bring the Parcel 
Post Service in this country into a channel from which it 
should never have been diverted, namely, that of a high-grade 
freight. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A high-grade what? 

Mr. MOSES. A high-grade freight, so that if to-day the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who has just asked me the 
question, should wish to send to his home town of Fitchburg 
a parcel-post package, it would be four or five days at least 


before it would reach there. If he deposited the package in 
the mail this morning, it would be to-morrow morning before 
it possibly could leave this city, because the Post Office De- 
partment now is handling the parcel post on the basis of 
deferred service and through storage cars. If there chanced 
to be deposited in the Washington post office enough parcel- 
post packages to fill a solid car to go to Boston, that car would 
leave here to-morrow morning and go through to Boston, and 
the parcel post would be taken out into the terminal in Boston 
and distributed for its various destinations out through New 
England. If there did not happen to be enough Boston mail 
to fill a whole car, the car would be filled with other mail and 
sent to Philadelphia, taken out into a terminal there and 
ep dg Whe cassette pesca ores woe ioe 
sent on. e t at now 

a deferred handling in the mails. on 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any competition 
between private express companies and the Parcel Post Service 
in the handling of small packages? 

Mr. MOSES. Not in the near-by zones, because parcel post 
is so much cheaper. ‘ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it true that the parcel 
post has absorbed all the small-package transportation business 
in the country, 7 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator refer to packages weighing 
1 pound or less? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. The average weight of the pareel-post package 
is 4 pounds. I have forgotten what the testimony was as to 
the average weight of the express package, but I would think 
that third and fourth class matter together have practically 
absorbed the small-package carrying. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have not the express com- 
panies intimated that sooner or later they would divert the 
whole business to the Government, that it was unprofitable? 

Mr. MOSES. I have never heard that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have the committee made 
any comparison between the cost of transporting small pack- 
ae private express companies as compared with the parcel 


Mr. MOSES. We have nothing except the rates established 
by the express companies, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How do they compare with 
the Government rates, in a general way? 

Mr. MOSES. In the near-by zones the express rates are 
much larger. In seme of the zones they are smaller. It is 
very hard to generalize, I will say to the Senator, but I gen- 
eralize to the extent that I just have; in the near-by zones the 
parcel-post rates are smaller, and in the farther zones they 
are larger in some instances, not always. The Senator may 
not have been here at the time when I referred to the pick-up 
charge which had been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for express companies on all packages, and that 
is a charge of 35 cents. So there being no pick-up charge 
whatever in the parcel post, necessarily in the near-by zones 
. rates would be very much less than the express 
ra 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And there is not so much 
difference in the other zones between the rates? 

Mr. MOSES. There is some difference, but offhand I would 
not be able to say just how much. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In general the Government 
rate is much cheaper? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; taking the whole service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator to say now that 
the parcel post is a deferred service and the bill proposes to 
change that. 

Mr. MOSES. That is covered by the amendment which I 
am about to discuss. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wanted to ask if the additional facilities, 
the quicker dispatch of the parcel-post packages, will entail any 
loss on the Government? Will it increase the cost of the 
service? 

Mr. MOSES. I assume that the practices were instituted at 
the time for the purpose of reducing the cost of handling 
parcel-post packages. They have not been in vogue long 
enough or at any rate there is not a sufficient volume -of 
statistics to-day to tell what the economy is, if any. My atten- 
tion was first brought to the situation by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Perrer] who pointed out the existence of 
the practice in Philadelphia where a car receives one pouch 
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of parcel-post packages, then another, and then another, and 
when the car is full it is given a dispatch to New York. He 
discovered that among his constituents in Philadelphia were a 
great many young men who had young lady friends sailing for 
Europe. These young men bought books, and packages of 
candy, and other parting gifts, and sent them by parcel post 
with special-delivery stamp, addressed to the steamer. Pres- 
ently they came back with a notice that they had reached New 
York too late for delivery to the steamer. The young men, 
thinking they had deposited the packages in plenty of season 
to eatch the steamer, made inquiry and found the package had 
waited in the car at Philadelphia until the car was full, and 
had been dispatched under this. storage-car practice. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but 
I understood he was justifying the additional charge of 2 cents 
on the theory that the parcel-post dispatch would be facilitated. 

Mr. MOSES. No; the Senator has confused two amend- 
ments, 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that was on the theory that it would 
give a better service. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator has confused my service-charge 
amendment, which is a flat-service charge for all packages, 
and the special handling provision which I am now attempting 
to discuss. The amendment I am now discussing carries a 
special charge of 25 cents. Whenever anybody affixes 25 cents 
worth of stamps to a parcel-post package and marks it “ Special 
handling,” that package will then be routed, dispatched, handled, 
and delivered in the same manner as first-class mailis now cared 
for. In other words, it is a special charge for a special service. 
It is the opinion of the committee that the fee will produce a 
very large sum of money because there are many packages 
which the sender will want expedited, there are many packages 
which the recipient will want expedited, and in either event, 
in view of the fact that the first-class mails which would 
handle packages with the special fee are carried on the faster 
trains without rehandling, the committee is of the opinion 
that the fee will produce a very large increase in postal 
revenues. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It corresponds with the 
special-delivery service of letters. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Massachusetts falls into 
the universal error about the special delivery stamp. The spe- 
cial-delivery stamp means nothing with reference to the transit 
of mail matter. It simply means that when the mail matter 
bearing the special-delivery stamp reaches the office of desti- 
nation, instead of waiting to be carried by the regular carrier, 
it is taken out by a special messenger and delivered to the 
recipient’s house or shop or office an hour or possibly two hours 
before the regular carrier makes his round. It has nothing 
to do with transit. The fee which I am now discussing is the 
transit fee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is given special atten- 
tion in both offices and in transit, so the special packages will 
be given special attention and segregated from the common 
mail. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, but a special-delivery stamp affixed to 
a parcel-post package accomplishes nothing except at its des- 
tination. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The idea in my mind in asking the Sena- 
tor the question I did awhile ago was to find out, if I could, 
whether he had imposed this additional tax, if I may so term 
it, upon parcel-post packages because the committee thought 
that the present rate was too low or because the committee 
thought the sender would get some advantage or benefit by 
some change the committee is making in the service. 

Mr. MOSES. Is the Senator referring to the 2-cent service 
charge put on all packages or to the 25-cent service charge? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am referring to the whole thing, whether 
the committee have made or proposed these increases because 
the committee think the present parcel-post rate is too low and 
ought to be raised, or whether they have made them because 
they think by adding 2 cents the Government will be able to 
furnish better service. 

l Mr. MOSES. The Benator is speaking now of the 2-cent 
service charge. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what it resolves itself into. 

Mr. MOSES. The 2-cent service charge is added because 
the committee believes that a great mistake was made when 
the parcel-post rates were reduced some years ago, The 2-cent 
service charge being applicable to all packages and inasmuch 
as the handling, especially in the delivery, is the chief expense 
on the parcel-post package, the committee believed it proper 
to put a 2-cent charge on every package and even at that, I 
will say to the Senator, except on very small packages going 


a very short distance, we do not bring the rates back to where 
they were prior to the reduction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The conclusion is that the parcel post is 
treated both as first-class mail and as fourth-class mail. The 
Senator would put on a 2-cent charge. 

Mr. MOSES. That would be fourth class. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it would be first class. 

Mr. MOSES. The 2-cent charge would still keep it in the 
fourth class without any preferential handling. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand it still keeps it in the fourth- 
class category. 

Mr. MOSES. Without any preferential handling. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it superimposes the first-class mail 
rate upon it. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no. The 2 cents per package may be on 
a package weighing 69 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Of course, if we take the rate; but I mean 
upon the package as a whole. On each unit there is imposed 
a 2-cent charge. 

Mr. MOSES. That is quite true. The 25-cent charge, how- 
2 does make fourth-class matter substantially first-class 
matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
dertaking. 

Mr. MOSES. It is an entirely new service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That pays for the bulk. 

Mr. MOSES. It pays for the special service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It pays for the bulk. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, ne; I beg the Senator’s pardon. It pays 
for the special service and it makes no difference about the- 
bulk. It pays for the expedition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand. 

Mr. EDGE. As I understand it, it does not then in the 
near-by zones equal the express rate at 87 cents. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no. We have not changed the rate. We 
have not changed the parcel-post rate, and in the near-by zone 
on a 1-pound package the rate with the expedition stamp would 
still be 10 cents less than the express rate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MOSES.. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does the evidence taken by the subcom- 
mittee indicate whether the users of the parcel post constitute 
any particular class or group in a community or whether the 
charge would be spread out over the population at large just 
to the extent that they use the parcel post? 

Mr. MOSES. In answer to the Senator’s question, I will 
say that the testimony taken before the committee shows that 
the users of the parcel post constitute every class in the com- 
munity except the farmer. 

Mr. PEPPER. So that the charge proposed does not bear 
heavily upon any particular class and does not affect the 
farmer at all? 

Mr. MOSES. The statistics on mail matter delivered and 
collected upon the rural free delivery routes indicate that less 
than 2 per cent of all the parcel-post packages in the country 
originate with the farmer and that only about 9 per cent 
of all the parcel-post packages carried in the total country 
are delivered to the farmer on the rural free delivery routes. 
The officials of the department frankly confessed to the com- 
mittee their great disappointment that the parcel post, which, 
in connection with the rural free delivery, was supposed to 
render such a great benefit to the farming community, has been 
so little made use of. It is the opinion of the committee that 
the expedition charge provided in the amendment which we 
are now discussing will entice the farmer into using the 
parcel post for the purpose of shipping his products into the 
near-by markets. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would like to direct attention to the fur- 
ther fact that while the percentage is as the Senator has 
given it with reference to originating business on the rural 
free delivery routes, nevertheless third and fourth class post 
offices display, through a consideration of money handled and 
money orders passing through those offices, evidence of ‘the 
fact that the farmers do use the parcel post in excess of the 
figures actually given. 

Mr. MOSES. I think that is undoubtedly so. I think that 
the statistics of the mail-order houses would indicate the re- 
ceipt of many orders from third and fourth class post offices 
and show more business perhaps than the percentages I have 
quoted would indicate. But I must call the Senator's atten- 
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tion to the fact that those money orders would produce pack- 
ages coming back probably on to a rural free delivery route. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, but it is not only the money 
orders, but the money orders purchased and money received. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no doubt that the 134 plus 9, making 
10% cents, is probably too small, but the fact still remains 
that the use of the parcel post, either as an originating sender 
or as a recipient of parcel-post packages by the farmer, is 
nothing such as the sponsors of the enterprise thought it 
would be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
legislation. 

Mr. MOSES. Not being an expert on that matter I can not 
comment on What the Senator from Massachusetts has said. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am quite surprised at the statement of the 
Senator, not, of course, questioning its accuracy, because it 
Seems to me the Post Office Department ought to be able to 
obtain very accurate results on a computation of that kind, 

Mr, MOSES. To what kind of a computation is the Senator 
referring? 

Mr. NORRIS. The result of the use by the farmers of the 
parcel-post system. 

Mr. MOSES. I will tell the Senator exactly what the de- 
partment did. The department took a connt—of course, there 
was no other way to do it—for a given period and then extended 
those figures for a year. I think that the figures with reference 
to the delivery and the origin of parcel-post packages on rural 
free delivery routes will probably stand examination. 

Mr, NORRIS. They ought to be able to give them very 
accurately. I do not see why there should be any estimate con- 
nected with it. They ought to be able to tell us the exact 
number of packages that were delivered on rural routes through 
the parcel-post system. 

Mr. MOSES. Through its extensions? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Of course, to that extent it would be 
an estimate. 

Mr. MOSES. I think the figures may be somewhere in the 
report. The percentages, however, are as I have given. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nevertheless, I am very much surprised at 
that statement, because one of the great arguments made in 
favor of establishing the parcel post was to help the people 
living in the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That argument is frequently 
made in connection with farm legislation, 

Mr. NORRIS. The question I wanted to ask the Senator 
was why this fee of 25 cents was fixed at that amount, if there 
was any particular reason. Another question was 

Mr. MOSES. Let me answer one question at a time, please. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to sit down, and the questions 
I desire to ask are connected. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New Hampshire has just 
stated that, in his judgment, the provision for this fee would 
greatly increase the use of the parcel post by the farmers. 
I wish the Senator would tell us why he reaches that con- 
clusion and what evidence there is that that will happen. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator has asked two questions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. First, why the 25-cent charge? The “ pick- 
up charge for the express company, allocated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is 35 cents, We regard the 
parcel post as measurably a competitive organization with 
the express companies; at any rate, that is what it has come 
to be in many instances; but the parcel post has no “ pick- 
up”; that is to say, no parcel-post wagon comes to the 
Senator’s house in Cleveland Park and collects a package. 
The Senator must take the package to the nearest branch post 
office or to the central post office or, haying weighed it him- 
self and determined the amount of postage, he puts the stamp 
on the package and deposits it in a package receptacle, There- 
fore the parcel post, haying no “pick-up” like the express 
company, but having finer facilities for rapid transit and a 
better organization for delivery, as is shown by first-class 
mail, because it has more frequent deliveries than the express 
company deliveries in any community, we decided that 25 
cents was probably a reasonable figure for the service, since 
the express company receives 35 cents. 

Answering the Senator's second question, I will say that the 
committee is of the opinion that the use of the parcel post for 
originating packages on rural free delivery routes has been 
disappointingly small, probably because of the uncertainty of 
the transit; that is to say, a farmer on a rural free delivery 
route leading out of a small town near Washington, who 


It is the usual story of farm 


might want to develop a market in Washington with indi- 
vidual consumers of some of his farm products which might 
be shipped daily, Would start the package through his rural 
free delivery carrier, who would take it to the post office at 
the small town. The parcel post, however, being a -de- 
ferred service, the package might not get into Washing- 
ton until the contents of the package, if they were perish- 
able, had wholly spoiled. We were of the opinion that 
that class of business might be very largely stimulated by this 
transit fee; that it would enable the farmer to get his product 
to the ultimate consumer in the town much quicker and more 
directly, and that the ultimate consumer, wanting a better 
product, which he can buy from the individual farmer out on 
the ronte, will gladly pay the transit fee. 

Mr. NORRIS, In that case there would be two fees, In the 
first place, as I understand, the 25-cent fee is something volun- 
tary and the farmer may pay it or not? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the farmer puts on the 25-cent stamp, 
then I understand the parcel-post package will be transported 
with first-class mail? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And in the same car? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. But in every case the farmer would have to 
put on the 2-cent stamp? 

Mr. MOSES, Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. So, in fact, it would mean in the case which 
the serena has described a 27-cent addition to what the charge 
now is? 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is quite right about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire state how much revenue that provision, if it be 
enacted into law, will yield? 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, that would be an estimate; I might 
say it would be a mere guess. The number of parcel post 
packages carried in the country to-day is in excess of 1,000,000,- 
000. Estimates vary; the Post Office Department itself has 
varied as much as 900,000,000 packages in its estimates of what 
is the yearly total; but the committee, using its judgment—if 
I again without immodesty may employ that phrase for the 
benefit of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srnarons]— 
believes that the total number of parcel post packages sent 
each year is not far from 1,200,000,000. Mr. President, if only 
a very small percentage of those packages carried the transit 
fee, it is readily ascertainable that a very large sum of money 
would thereby be secured for postal revenue, The committee, 
however, wishing to be entirely prudent in its action 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, As the chairman of the 
committee always is—— 

Mr. MOSES. Except on occasions, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSES, The committee feels that possibly the service 
charge may reduce the number of packages of parcels post, and 
that we may not carry 1,200,000,000 packages. So the com- 
mittee, feeling that to be the case, on the basis of 900,000,000 
packages carried, and on the basis that a very small percentage 
of them will receive the preferential treatment through the 
transit stamp, estimate only $1,125,000 of revenue to be derived 
from that source, 

ie A of Massachusetts, I agree that that estimate is 
modest, 

Mr. MOSES. Some Senator who is a better mathematician 
than I am can tell what the percentage is, but the percentage 
is very small, considering the number of packages, and my per- 
sonal opinion is that we shall get much more money out of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Has the Senator from New Hampshire 
stated the committee's estimate or the department's estimate? 

Mr. MOSES. I have stated the committee's estimate. 

Mr, SIMMONS. What was the department's. estimate as ta 
the amount of revenue which would probably be derived from 
this source? 

Mr. MOSES. The department did not suggest this change 
at all. This was a bright thought of the committee. [Laugh- 
ter.] And it is the opinion of the committee that the rates we 
propose in these amendments will result in producing all, and 
we think something more than, the $68,000,000 required to 
meet the preposed increases in postal salaries, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. Answering further the question of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], let me say that in 
trying to arrive at an estimate of what will be produced by 
this service charge, it seemed that it would increase very mate- 
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Tiny the volume of mall that would be carried as first-class 


mail. It can readily be seen it will have that effect, when all 
the packages on which the service charge is paid are given 
first-class privilege. As a consequence, of course, it in- 
crease the cost of carrying the first-class mail. So we i 
figures on which we could make a definite calculation ; but I 
think the estimate of the chairman of the committee is about 
correct, as neur as we could get at it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have been in attendance on the Appro- 
priations Committee and have been unable to hear all of the 
Senator’s yery interesting and able statement, 


n question which he has already answered. However, I should 
like to put a concrete case affecting a publication in my State. 
There is published there a large farm daily paper, which is 
known as the Progressive Farmer. It contains a great many 
advertisements; probably half of it is advertising. Under the 


bill which the Senator has reported, how much would the rate 


le inereased on that publication? Can the Senator state what 
the increase would be? 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I being a Yankee, and the 


Senator who propounds the question being from another section 
of the country, I must first answer him in Yankee fashion by 
asking another question. Is the circulation of the publication 
wholly within the State of North Carolina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; this newspaper circulates both within 
and outside of that State. 

Mr. MOSES. My impression, Mr. President, is that a news- 
paper of that character—and I will assume further that it is a 
newspaper that has to depend wholly upon the mails for its 
eirenlation—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. With a nation-wide | circulatlon—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is circulated principally in the adjoin- 
ing States of the South. 

Mr. MOSHS. Well, it is circulated in several States. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Ves. 

Mr. MOSES. And in two other zones. I would say that 
that publication would stand almost exactly as it does now. It 
sould pay a little more on its advertising in the near-by zone. 
It would get, however, in every zone a flat reduction of a 
qunrter of a cent a pound on the reading matter contained 
in it. 

Mr. President, if I may return for just a moment to the 
qnestion which is brought up by the inquiry of the Senator 
from North Carolina, the class of publications to which he 
has referred gave the committee the most concern. They are 
not issued by the big houses which can be independent almost 
wholly of mail transportation If they choose, and their ciren- 
lation is not so concentrated in any one community that they 
ean use other than mail transportation. In other words, 
those are the publications which most perfectly meet the con- 
ditions for which second-class entry was provided when the 
Post Office Department was established, and those are the 
publications, I may add, which the committee sought par- 
‘ticularly to safeguard. In answer to the Senator's inquiry 1 
will again state that it is my opinlon that the newspaper 
will stand just abont as it now does. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How would the bill ‘affect dally newsy- 
papers circulating outside of two zones—150 and 200 miles 
away? 

Mr. MOSES. If the daily newspaper was large enough, Mr. 
President, nothing that could be done to the postal rates 
would disturb it, because it would use its own trucks, baggage 
cars, or other forms of transportation in order to get its pub- 
Uieation into the bands of the subscribers most quickly. If 
it were a small newspaper circulating within the first three 
zones, I would say that the answer would be exactly as in 
the case of the first publication to which the Senator from 
North Carolina called attention; that is to say, it will receive 
one-gnarter of a cent a pound flat on its reading matter, and 
it will pay a little more on its advertising matter in those 
three zones. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. In other words, Mr. President, the purpose 


of the amendments which the committee proposes to the 


second-class rates is to get the money from the Postal Service 
whieh we used to get from the great publishing houses that 
have taken their business away. from us. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question 
right there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 


had no 


I am going to 
ask him a question, and I hope he will pardon me if I repeat 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator Troni New 
Hampshire yield; and if so, to whom? 
12 8 MOSES. I will yleld first to the Senator from New 

Mr. EDGE. Supplementing the Senator’s answer to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, as u matter of net result, it will give, 
as I follow the Senator’s explanation, the newspapers dissort- 
nating a larger proportion of news matter to thelr readers 
as compared to advertising matter a slight advantage because 
of that fact. by 

Mr. MOSES, I understood the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to say that the publication whieh he instunced would be 
9 bs per cent reading matter and 50 per cent advertising 

er 


Mr. EDGE. I did not hear that suggestion, but the reduvtion 


In the rate from 144 cents to 1% vents on reading matter is 


rather an encouragement to give the public reading matter. T 
ae to say it would have that net result, as a matter of 
ue : 

Mr. MOSES. We hope so, I now yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska, 2 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator leaves the subject I 
Want to ask him a question in regard to the transportation of 
these parcel-post packages, when they have the 25-cent stump 
on them, iu first-class inail cars. Would the law providing for 
the payment of railroads apply? Would that be first-class 
mail matter, and would we have to puy a different rate to the 
railroad companies for transportation than we do now? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. We buy railway trans- 
portation by the cubic-foot, and it does not make any differ- 
ence what we put into it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but if the space now is limited, as I 
assume it is, as much as they can liniit it, to that used in the 
handling of first-class mail matter, would it not follow that we 
would haye to have additional space, and pay for it at the 
same rate that we do for the space that is used in handling 
first-class mail? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, that inquiry can not be ade- 
quately answered unless we are prepared to go fully into the 
question of railway mail pay, whether it shall be by the pound 
or by the cubic foot. In the through cars, where a full car 
is allotted 60 fect of space, I will suy the answer to the Sen- 
ator would be “No.” My opinion is that in any mail car 
where the space is above 15 feet—thut is, longitudinally, the 
Senator will understand—the answer also would be “No.” In 
the space up to 15 feet, I will frankly say to the Senator that 
I do not know, 

Mr. President, I was trying to say to the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] a little while ago that inia 
few cases the committce had accepted the Post Office Depart- 
ment's findings. We accepted them with reference to post 
cards, the count of which could be readily ascertained, and 
we now come to a series of paragraphs in the bill where we 
accept them completely. While we aceept them, Mr. President, 
we do not necessarily indorse them; but inasmuch as no ques- 
tion wasiraised in any of the hearings regarding the proposed 
rates as contained in the bill as drawn by the Post Office De- 
partment as to the fees for money orders, for registered mall, 
for insurance, for collect-on-delivery service, and for special 
delivery, nor regarding the repeal of certain acts and portions 
of acts which proved inconsistent with the provisions of this 
billi—no question being raised regarding them, we heard no- 
body ‘regarding them, we express no opinion about them, and 
we continue them In our bill, and accept the estimates of the 
department for the purposes of the computations of the bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MOSES. I do. 


Mr. DILL. Probably the reason why there were no hearings 


on the question of the increase in postage on post cards and 


other matters mentioned was that the people are not organized 
and ready to respond so quickly to an additional burden on 
them as the publishers and others. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator to accept, as an answer 
to that suggestion, just one look at my mail any day? 

Mr. DILL. I am not familiar with the Senator's mail. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator will diseover that the people are 
vocal enough on this question of postal rates. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me, if the Senator from Wasliington has finished? 

Mr- MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wanted to have a concrete 
illustration of the incrensed rates on parcels; post. I under- 
stand that the average package carried now is 4 pounds 
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Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that under the present 
law the postal charge is 8 cents—5 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each pound thereafter, for a 4-pound package. 
Under the proposed measure, it will be necessary for a 2-cent 
stamp to be purchased nnd added to that charge of 8 cents; 
and then, if preferred delivery is desired, an additional 25-cent 
stamp must be purchased, making the preferred delivery 4- 
pound package cost 35 cents, Am I correct? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; not delivery. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator illustrate 
the three methods of increasing the charge on a 4-pound pack- 
age under the present law? 

Mr. MOSES. Going into which zone? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first zone, 

Mr, MOSES, A 4-pound package in the first zone will pay 
5 cents for the first pound, 3 cents for the additional 3 pounds— 
§ cents—anid 2 cents for the service charge—10 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Eight cents is what is paid 
to-day. When this bill is enacted into law, an additional 2-cent 
stamp will have to be placed on the package? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is all—10 cents? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, If the sender wants 
preferred delivery, first-class delivery of the package, he must 
buy an additional 25-cent stamp? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Costing in all 35 cents? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; as against 37 cents minimum charge of 
the express service, 

Mr. President, as I have been saying several times by impli- 
cation as I have been discussing these amendments, they all 
lead up to the two amendments to which I now call attention, 
to be found at the bottom of page 51 and running through the 
whole of page 52. The committee is entirely unwilling to advo- 
cate the rates proposed in the bill as it came to us, or the rates 
proposed in the bill as we wish to amend it, as a permanent 
schedule of postal rates. We believe, howeyer, that this legis- 
lation is so wrapped up with a condition of public business too 
well known to require any elucidation on my part that we 
should do something to enable the Senate to go forward with 
the purpose which it expressed by such an overwhelming vote 
last June, and increase the salaries of the postal employees. 
The committee think, further, that we should do something to 
meet the reasonable proposal of the President that such in- 
crease in salaries should be accompanied by some increase in 
postal rates. Therefore, Mr. President, the committee propose 
that the rates carried by these amendinents, if adopted, shall 
become effective on the 15th of April of this year and shall 
expire on the 15th of February of next year; in other words, 
that they shall be regarded frankly as emergency, as expe- 
diency—yes, as stop-gap legislation, if you wish to say so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And political. 

Mr. MOSES. I decline to accept that amendment, I must 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts, because my position 
regarding the original bill is too well known. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, how are you going to raise 
the money after next February? 

Mr. MOSES. I will now expound that to the Senator. 

The amendment immediately following this one, which puts 
the time limitation on these rates, provides that a joint special 
subcommittee, to be made up of three members of the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and three mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
shall be not only authorized but instructed to hear this whole 
subject during the approaching recess of Congress and to re- 
port their conclusions in the form of a permanent schedule of 
postal rates during the first week of the next regular session 
of Congress. That, Mr. President, will enable many of the 
nebulous features which have surrounded the hearings on this 
subject to be made clear. It will enable every person who 
came down bere and complained that he had not time in which 
to present his case or to study the subject to have full oppor- 
tunity to be heard ad infinitum, perhaps ad nauscum; and it 
will enable the committee further to take up certain of the 
collateral problems which involve this question, many of which 
have been raised here to-day through the interrogatories di- 
rected at me as L have been trying to explain this measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator's idea seems to be that this 
committee which is te be appointed will devise some other 
method of raising this money. 


Mr. MOSES. I do not know that I can say “some other 
method.” We can not raise money except by postal rates. We 
might have a better distribution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Some way of raising it outside of the 
method proposed in this bill, then. 

Mr. MOSHS. No; I would not say that, if the Senator 
wishes me to answer him technically about his language. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish the Senator would take my thought. 
My language may not be perfect. I notice that the Senator's 
language gencrally is pretty nearly perfect. 

R Mr. MOSES. No; I have been very lame in this presenta- 
on. 
Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator catches my thought, and 

55 nena like him to answer my thought instead of my lan- 

è. 

Mr. MOSES, My idea would be that this joint subcom- 
mittee, hearing the whole question, bringing in in detail these 
problems that have been brought out here in fragmentary 
fashion by the questions that have been propounded this after- 
noon, could then devise a permanent schedule of postal rates 
which probably would distribute the entire burden of the suj- 
port of the Postal Service more equitably than these rates do 
or than existing rates do. But, in any event, Mr. President, 
may I say to the Senator from North Carolina, such a series 
of hearings would enable everybody who is interested in postal 
rates to have a full opportunity to present his case. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Granted; but when the committee has re- 
ported its new method of raising this money, that will amount 
to nothing unless it is translated into legislation. 

Mr. MOSES. Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When it is translated into legislation, why 
can we not in the same enactment repeal the law which we 
are now passing; and why fix, therefore, a limit upon this 
law? Let this law remain until the Senator's committee has 
reported and that report has become translated into legisla- 
tion, which legislation is to be a substitute for the present 
bill, and then in that act repeal the proposed law. 

Mr. MOSES. I will say to the Senator that both the sub- 
committee and the full committee diseussed that question. 
Being skeptical, as some of us are, as to the conclusions 
reached by the cost-ascertainment commission in the Post 
Olfice Department, and being uncertain, as all of us are, re- 
garding the amount of reyenue which may be raised by the new 
features of the proposed rates, the subcommittee first and the 
full committee later felt that if we fixed a definite time when 
these proposed new rates should cease and determine we would 
then have a greater incentive for the passage of the legisla- 
tion which we might propose. Now, it may be—I will say 
frankly to the Senator that I do not know whether this will 
be the case or not—upon applying the rates which we now 
propose on the 15th of April, rates which we believe consti- 
tute a redistribution of the charges of the Postal Service in 
a much better, a more efficient, a more productive manner than 
in the bill as it originally came to us, it may well be that by 
deferring, as undoubtedly we would, any hearings upon the 
question until these rates had been in operation for two or 
three months we would find that these rates are the rates 
Which should be made permanent; in which case it Is neces- 
sary only to bring in a continuing resolution, as the Senator 
from North Carolina well knows; but the reason why the 
committee decided to pnt a definite limit upon it was in order 
that there should be some spur upon us to produce the 
legislation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Sena- 
tor thinks that the subject has not been sufficiently studied 
for permanent legislation, but it has been sufficiently studied 
for temporary legislation? 

Mr. MOSIES. Yes; that is my opinion. 

Now, Mr. President, I have already occupied the floor much 
longer than I expected when I began, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. HARRELD. From some of the questions which have 
been asked here it scems to be in the minds of some of these 
folks that the only purpose of having a permanent rearrange- 
ment of the postal rates is to meet the exigency involved in 
raising the $68,000,000 necessary to meet the postal salary 
increase, The very purpose of Congress in authorizing this 
survey of the Post Office Department aud the promulgation of 
this estimate of cost was in order to make it the basis for a 
rearrangement of the rates of the Post Office Department. 
Now, we have before us the report of a survey that took five 
years to make; and it is perfectly logical that following that 
there shall be a recasting of the postal rates, and that is the 


purpose of the last amendment which the Senator from New 
Hampshire proposes, that we go into this thing which was 
contemplated when this very survey was authorized five years 
ago; and it has nothing in the world to do with the raise of 
salaries for which this immediate legislation is designed. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

Mr. HARRELD. I am through. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not claim the floor. 
Senator from Oklahoma a question. 

Mr. MOSES. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma for the 
purpose of answering the question to be propounded by the 
Senator from Nebraska, if the Senator from Oklahoma will 
answer the Senator from Nebraska. - 

Mr. HARRELD. I will answer the question if I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. Following the Senator’s suggestion just a 
little further, if a resurvey is necessary, if the old one is out 
of date, if we have not sufficient information to enable us to 
legislate intelligently now, why would it not be still better 
to strike everything out of this bill except that part of it which 
appoints a committee to go on and make the survey, so that we 
can act intelligently when we legislate? 

Mr. HARRELD. Because we are confronted with an imme- 
diate emergency. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is nothing immediate, Assuming, now, 
that we will sustain the President in his veto, there will be 
nothing immediate. We will go along just the same as we 
have been going along before. What is the emergency? 

Mr. MOSES. May I answer that with an appeal to the 
Senator? If we followed the course suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska—and I will add that I have no doubt on a 
naked question here of the sustaining of the veto—if we go 
forward with the veto sustained and no further action taken, 
that means that we will have to take up the whole question 
of postal salary readjustment again in the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, and inasmuch as my relation to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads in that Congress will be a little more 
intimate than it now is, I have no desire to take on that duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be, but the Senator can not relieve 
himself of his responsibility; he knows we can not always 
help these things. I, myself, can not understand why this 
terrible haste. Assuming that we are not going to increase 
any salaries—and if we sustain the veto, we will not—we will 
be just the same to-morrow as we were before, or just the same 
as we are to-day, and we ought to get intelligent information 
before we act. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator when 
he expects to get this bill up for action in the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. But for the lateness of the hour, Mr. Presi- 
dent, knowing that my exposition of the bill had been so lucid 
and convincing, I had hoped I might get unanimous consent 
to go right on with it this afternoon. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator, of course, knows that the Muscle 
Shoals proposition is before the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. There will be a morning hour Monday, and 
unless the Senator from Washington intends to debate the 
motion to take it up until 2 o'clock, I shall try to get the bill 
up then. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the decision of the Chair that will be 
an impossibility, the Senator should remember. I could not 
eyen get up the other day a Senate resolution providing for an 
investigation. The Senator will haye to come under the same 
rule, of course. 

Mr. MOSES. Let me make the old quotation to the Sena- 
tor— Other days, other customs.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire one question. Can the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire give us any assurance that his bill will pass if the Senate 
shall sustain the President's veto? 

Mr. MOSES. That the bill will pass the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator give us any assurance 
that the bill which he has reported will be passed by the Senate 
and become a law if the Senate shall sustain the President’s 
veto? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can answer that only in this 
way: If the Senator from North Carolina and 49 other Sena- 
tors are still of the opinion that the salary increases voted 
by the Senate to the Postal Service last June should be ap- 
plied, and if the Senator from North Carolina and 49 other 
Senators know, as they must under the circumstance he has 
stated, that those salary increases can not be granted unless we 
produce some revenue-raising features of the postal schedule, 
certainly the bill will pass. 


I want to ask the 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I could answer the Senator in the same 
way, by saying that if all the Senators now Members of this 
body who voted for the bill which the President has yetoed 
will adhere to their former votes, then his yeto will not be 
sustained. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, that brings me to my conclud- 
ing word. I do not want to hold the floor all day, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MOSES. No, Mr. President; I desire to conclude. 

Mr. EDGE. I simply want to ask a question—to make a 
short observation, rather. I want to assure the Senator, as one 
who has evinced considerable interest, I think I may say, in 
trying to help enact legislation to bring about what I think all 
of us agree is a worthy raise in postal salaries, that I have no 
desire in the slightest to interfere with the consideration of 
this measure the Senator has so Incidly explained. I can not 
discuss the justification of the proposed raises in postal rates. 
I have heard them for the first time to-day. 

I believe it is proper and possible to increase the revenues 
of the Postal Department, and that they should be increased, 
and I have so suggested on various occasions. As far as I 
am concerned, I would like to see opportunity given for fur- 
ther discussion of this bill, providing it will not interfere with 
action on the measure for salary raises now pending. In 
other words, I have no objection to two strings to the bow, as 
it were—this bill, including, as I understand it, the salary 
raises as they are proposed in the measure now pending with 
the President's veto, so long as that is not displaced. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish to concinde. I take it 
to be well established that the veto will be sustained. There- 
fore I say to the whole Senate, as I said just now to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, if there are 49 Senators who wish 
to go forward with the legislation proposed in the salaries 
increase bill of last June, and 49 Senators who are willing to 
meet the position the President has taken regarding such legis- 
lation, this bill, or one similar to it, will be enacted. 

Now, Mr. President, in pursuance of the other course which 
I indicated I would pursue, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate may proceed to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. To that I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wish to develop the feeling in the 
Senate about the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to my feeling being 
developed. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee which has just concluded its hearings on this bill, I 
have given this matter considerable attention and study. 
During the last few days of our hearings and since our hear- 
ings have been concluded, certain information has come to me 
which makes me believe that it will be wiser to reduce the 
rate slightly on the advertising portions of second-class publi- 
cations which are distributed in the first and second zones, - 
So I submit an amendment for that purpose. 
ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is not before the 

ate. i 

Mr. ODDIE.- I will ask that the amendment be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the proposed amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. ODDIE. I want to make one comment, that I strongly 
commend the able manner in which the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Moses] has presented this very difficult prob- 


lem. I hope and believe that with slight amendments the bill 


will pass without delay. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a few moments ago I asked the 
Senator from New Hampshire, who made such an able presen- 
tation of the provisions of the bill which he has reported, 
when he expected to get it up for action, and he answered me 
in a half facetious way that he would do so immediately if 
he could. 

I want to say that as one who is anxious to see the Presi- 
dent’s veto overridden I am heartily in favor of some legisla- 
tion to increase the revenues of the Post Office Department to 
meet the extra expense. But the bill can not by any parlia- 
mentary procedure. I think, be made to take the place of the 
vote on the veta message that is to be had on Monday or 
Tnesday. 

The bill will have to come up at some future time, as I 
understand it, and therefore I can not see its relevancy in 
connection with the veto message, unless the veto message is 
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sustained and new legislation becomes necessary. I very much 

hope that if the veto is sustained, legislation of this kind can 

be enacted, but I certainly shall object to having it made a 

substitute for the veto message as has been suggested. 
CONDITION OF STREETS OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. KING. Mr. Presiden, Congress has been exceedingly 
generous in making appropriations for the District of Colum- 
bia. I do not say that the appropriations made have been too 
generous, because, as we all know, this is the Capital of the 
Nation, it is a growing city, and with its expansion the needs 
of the city progressively increase. And large appropriations 
have been made to pave and improve the streets and sidewalks 
and to maintain the streets in suitable condition, not only in 
summer but during all seasons. Generally „ I think 
the District Commissioners are to be commended for the work 
which they have performed in administering the affairs of 
this city, but I regret to say they have not dealt with the 
situation caused by the recent snowfall in a satisfactory 
manner. 

My attention has been called, during the past two days, to 
the frightful condition of the streets. They are almost im- 
passable in many parts of the city, and to traverse them in 
any part is attended with danger. In my opinion there has 
been great neglect and inefficiency which calls for criticism 
of the commissioners, or at least those agencies of the city gov- 
ernment which have control over the streets. I recall that 
several years ago, when we had some rather severe snow- 
storms, complaints were made because no adequate provisions 
were made for the removal of the snow. It seems to me 
that with the experiences of the past, and the criticisms which 
were then leveled against the commissioners and those having 
charge of the streets, better provisions should have been made 
to meet contingencies such as have arisen by reason of the 
recent snowstorm. It is obyious that no suitable provisions 
have been made for removing the snow. Observation of the 
archaic, old-fashioned, obsolete methods of removing the snow 
furnishes convincing evidence that the commissioners have 
utterly failed to appreciate their responsibility and to do their 
duty in handling the snow and in cleaning the streets. It 
can not be charged that there has been lack of appropriations. 
But even if the appropriations made were inadequate to fully 
meet this situation, the commissioners could have adopted more 
modern and effective means than those employed, and made 
the streets passable and travel along the same free from 
danger. 

1 noticed this morning, as I passed over some streets, the 
methods, obsolete methods adopted to clean the streets, and 
the costly and ineffective instrumentalities and agencies em- 
ployed. In most cities, in cities where the snowfall is no 
greater than in the District of Columbia, there are mechanical 
appliances and suitable devices for cleaning the streets and 
removing the snow. Apparently nothing has been done here 
to meet the situation, and as a member of the District Com- 
mittee of the Senate, I want to voice my criticism of the com- 
missioners and those who have charge of the streets for their 
failure to discharge their duty. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Two or three years ago Congress made an ap- 
propriation to meet just such conditions as exist to-day. 

Mr. KING, That dealt with the sidewalks rather than with 
the streets, if I have in mind the same measure to which the 
Senator refers. 

Mr. BALL. No; Congress made an appropriation for snow- 
cleaning apparatus, and I understand that the commissioners 
have four tractors which they could have used for this purpose, 
but they have not used any of them. 

Mr. KING. Why have they not? 

Mr. BALL, They have not used any of them. I also under- 
stand that there was an appropriation of $400,000 for street 
cleaning, which is still on hand. Why it has not been used, I 
can not say, but I think the commissioners have all the pro- 
visional help that Congress could have given them, 

Mr. KING. I am glad to have the statement made by the 
Senator from Delaware, the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia; it fortifies the position which I have 
taken, and lends strength to the criticism which I have voiced. 
I recall that appropriations were made, and that provisions 
were made to purchase suitable appliances to clean the streets, 
I hope the commissioners will feel constrained to perform their 
duty and promptly puts the streets in a proper condition for 
the use of the people, ‘ 
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PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. GEORGE. From the Committee on Civil Service I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 8906) 
to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 22, 1920, and I submit a report (No. 841) there- 
on. The bill has already passed the House and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
11 12 0 . objection? 

r. JG. g the right to ob I should like 
inquire what the bill is? g it 1 

Mr> WARREN. Mr. President, If the Senator from Georgia 
will allow me, I understand the bill involves only $1,020 to 
settle with something like 40 workers, mostly such workers as 
janitors of buildings, and so forth, who, on account of rulings 
of the Comptroller General, were denied compensation to them 
for services rendered under circumstances such as these. For 
instance, a man coming to the age of retirement would not be 
notified and would go on with his duties for 10, 20, or perhaps 30 
days, The bill is to provide payment for that extra additional 
service. It covers, so far as we know, all the men who haye 
suffered that loss, and the total amount involved is only $1,020. 
I hope that the bill may pass. : 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, to supplement the statement 
made by the Senator from Wyoming, I will say that the bill 
applies to only 42 cases throughout the country, and the gross 
appropriation for those 42 cases amounts to $1,020, to be exact. 
It is for labor actually rendered the Government. It is on a 
quantum meruit. The men reached 70 years of age, and their 
suspension was not asked after the retirement act of 1920 went 
into effect. The Comptroller General in 1928 ruled that there 
was no authority to pay the men for some Small services ac- 
tually rendered by them. The services total, as I understand, 
only $1,020, and that sum is payable to 42 Separate men, 

The amendment simply provides for the payment of the 
money, in the event of the death of one of the beneficiaries or 
persons who will benefit under the bill, to his surviving widow 
or children or estate, it having come to our attention that at 
8 one of the beneficiaries has died since the bill passed the 

ouse. 

The bill has been recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and it has also been commended by the Director of 
the Budget Bureau. I may add that it will require no extra 
appropriation, because the Secretary of the Treasury states 
that he has this sum of money under another appropriation 
which he can devote to the payment of these sums if authority 
is given under the bill 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, the amendment being 
on page 2, line 2, after the period, to insert: 


In case of the death (either before or after the enactment of this 
act) of any person entitled to compensation under the provisions of 
this act, the amount of such compensation shall be paid the widow, 
or if no widow, then to the children, or if no chilren, then to the 
estate of such person. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the agreed compensation in each case to all persons tem- 
porarily employed by the Department of the Treasury, prior to the 
enactment of this act, who had, before such employment, reached the 
age for retirement, or who had been retired from the Government 
service under the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920. 

In case of the death (elther before or after the enactment of this 
act) of any person entitled to compensation under the provisions of 
this act, the amount of such compensation shall be paid the widow, 
or if no widow, then to the children, or if no children, then to the 
estate of such person, y 

Sec. 2, The Comptroller General is authorized and directed, not- 
withstanding the provisions of such act of May 27, 1920, to credit the 
accounts of all disbursing officers or agents of the Department of the 
Treasury with the amounts heretofore paid in good faith for temporary 
services to such persons who had reached the age for retirement or who 
had been retired. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 


read a third time. 
| The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


EXPENDITURE OF TRIBAL FUNDS OF INDIANS 


Mr. KING. I desire to enter a motion for the reconsider- 
ation of the bill (S. 2838) to provide for expenditure of tribal 
funds of Indians for construction, repair, and rental of 
agency buildings and related purposes, which passed the Sen- 
ate on Tuesday last, I understand the bill has been trans- 
‘mitted to the House, and in view of the parliamentary situa- 
‘tion it is necessary that the bill shall be recalled if the mo- 
tion to reconsider shall have any validity. I think the ques- 
tion involved is of sufficient importance to justify the course 
‘which I am pursuing, and I therefore moye that the House 
be requested to return the bill to the Senate. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
moves that the House be requested to return the bill to the 
Senate, Is there objection to the consideration of that motion 
‘at the present time? The Chair hears no objection, and the 
‘question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
‘Utah. 
| The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
jn executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 4 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Monday, 
January 5, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


t 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezrecutive nominations received by the Senate January 3 
(legislative day of January 2), 1925 
| UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 
Rufus E. Foster, of Louisiana, to be United States circuit 


ijudge, fifth circuit, vice Alex. C. King, resigned, effective 
January 1, 1925. z 
UNITED States ATTORNEY 


Richard H. Templeton, of New York, to be United States 
‘attorney, western district of New York, vice Thomas Penney, 
Ir., appointed by court. 

k UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

i John Rooks, of South Dakota, to be United States marshal, 
district of South Dakota, vice W. H. King, resigned. (Mr. 
Rooks is now serving under appointment by the court.) 


t 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


| Second Lieut. Fritz Jack Shefiler, Medical Administrative 
Corps, from December 22, 1924. 
CHAPLAINS 
To be chaplains with the rank of captain 

Chaplain Edwin Burling, United States Army, from Decem- 
ber 28, 1924. 

Chaplain Cornelius Aloysius Maher, United States Army, 
from December 29, 1924. 

PROMOTION LIST BRANCHES 
To be captains 

First Lieut. Ethel Alvin Robbins, Quartermaster Corps, from 
December 17, 1924. 

First Lieut. James Gilbert Anthony, Signal Corps, from 
December 17, 1924, 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Housan Wayne Duncan, Field Artillery, from 
December 17, 1924. 
Seg iss Lieut. Park Holland, Air Service, from December 17, 

Second Lieut. John Gross, Field Artillery, from December 30, 


1924. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


Y First Lieut. Stanley William Matthews, Medical Officers’ 
_ Reserve Corps, with rank from December 22, 1924. 
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© APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FIELD ARTILLERY 


Second Lieut. Warfield Richardson Wood, Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1924. 


INFANTRY 


Second Lieut. Francis William Johnson, Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1924. 


Posr MASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Joseph H. Steele to be postmaster at Riverbank, Calif., in 
place of W. H. Brown, deceased. 

Charles D. Heywood to be postmaster at Berkeley, Calif., 
in place of R. A. Berry. Incumbent's commission expired June 
4, 1924. 

GEORGIA 


Shelton T. Carter to be postmaster at Winterville, Ga. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1924. 

Emma S. Brindle to be postmaster at Surrency, Ga. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1924. 

George W. Graham to be postmaster at Sardis, Ga. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1924, 

Annie B. Brown to be postmaster at Devereux, Ga. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1924. 

Miles C. Williams to be postmaster at Attapulgus, Ga. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1924. 


ILLINOIS 


Clyde L. Flynn to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, III., in 

place of J, L. Hosick, resigned. 
KANSAS 

Frank H. Shearer to be postmaster at Wilmore, Kans., in 
place of W. J. Ray, jr., removed. 

Ella W. Mendenhall to be postmaster at Ashland, Kans., in 
place of H. C. Mayse. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Clarence T. Taylor to be postmaster at Arlington, Kans., in 
place of Clara Cecil, deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

Olivier Dufour to be postmaster at Marrero, La., in place of 

Dennis Gomez, jr., resigned. - 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Frank H. Hackett to be postmaster at Wakefield, Mass., in 
place of T. G. O'Connell. Incumbents commission expired 
July 28, 1923. 

Richard B. Eisold to be postmaster at Ludlow, Mass., in 
place of Thomas Fisken, deceased. 

i MICHIGAN 

Florence R. Woodbridge to be postmaster at Sidnaw, Mich, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1924. 

James L. Blakeley to be postmaster at Standish, Mich., in 
place of Richard Bolt, deceased. - 

Irene M. Wealch to be postmaster at Rapid City, Mich., in 
place of L. C. Dawes, resigned. 

Agnes B. Ruttle to be postmaster at Carsonville, Mich., in 
place of F. D. McCaren. Incumbents commission expired 
June 4, 1924. 

MISSOURI 

Jacob P. Seitz to be postmaster at Jamestown, Mo. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1924. 
NEBRASKA 

Elizabeth Rucker to be postmaster at Steele City, Nebr. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1924. 

Heinrich D. Friesen to be postmaster at Henderson, Nebr, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1924. 

NEW JERSEY 

John R. Yates to be postmaster at Bivalve, N. J., in place 
of W. W. Yates, deceased. 

NEW YORK 

Henry I. Brenzel to be postmaster at Red Hook, N. Y., in 
place of Mary Van de Bogart. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired May 6, 1924. 

OHIO 

Alice Hastings to be postmaster at Lagrange, Ohio. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1924. 

Thomas E. Stafford to be postmaster at Fredericktown, 
Ohio, in place of J. D. Smoots. Incumbents commission ex- 
pired June 4, 1924. 
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Clyde A. Wilcox to be postmaster at Bethesda, Ohio, in 
place of J. M. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
4, 1924. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jessie P. Hurst to be postmaster at Grove, Okla., in place of 
C. R. Stiver. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
1924. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Warren R. Schanley to be postmaster at Pennsburg, Pa., in 
place of C. G. Welker, declined. 

Grace Baker to be postmaster at Claysburg, Pa., in place of 
W. B. Baker, deceased. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Thomas F. Bird to be postmaster at Inman, S. C., in place 

of F. H. Clement, resigned. 
UTAH 

Warren W. Porter to be postmaster at Morgan, Utah, in place 
of R. T. Fry. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 1924 

Cora E. Paxton to be postmaster at Lynndyl, Utah, in place 
of G. F. Stevenson, removed. 

VERMONT 


Georgia E. Moore to be postmaster at Wells River, Vt., in 
place of F. H. Brock, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 
Janie B. Crumpler to be postmaster at Zuni, Va. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1924. 
Fannie Moore to be postmaster at Vinton, Va., in place of 
M. R. White. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 1924. 
George W. Robinson to be postmaster at Rayen, Va., in place 
of G. R. McCall, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 
Mamie Auger to be postmaster at Saxon, Wis. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1924. 
Monroe V. Frazier to be postmaster at Readstown, Wis. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1923. 
James J. Stoveken to be postmaster at Pembine, Wis, Office 
became presidential October 1, 1923. 
Ellen Hains to be postmaster at Fall River, Wis. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1924. 
Jerome F. Franklin to be postmaster at Eland, Wis. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1923. 
Florence M. Lewis to be postmaster at Silverlake, Wis., in 
place of R. C. Dixon, resigned. 
Robert M. Nichols to be postmaster at Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
in place of C. W. Pfeifer, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 3 
(legislative day of January 2), 1925 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF STATE 
Wilbur John Carr to be Assistant Secretary of State. 
John Van A. MacMurray to be Assistant Secretary of State. 
MEMBER OF CALIFORNIA Dépris COMMISSION 
Maj. Henry A. Finch to be member of California Débris Com- 
mission. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ Reserve Corps or THE ARMY 
TO BE MAJOR GENERAL 
Antan Stephañ, major general, District of Columbia National | 
nard. 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL 
Thomas Francis Foley, brigadier general, Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ÅRMY 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
Sidney Daniel Kelly to be second lientenant. 
í FIELD ARTILLERY 
Elmer Sharpe Van Benschoten to be captain, Field N 
Leighton Marion Clark to be second Heutenant, Field Arti- 
lery. 
Elmer Alfred Huset to be chaplain with the rank of captain. 
5 POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 
Elmer B. Leavitt, Hammond. 
Americus Gasaway, Herrin. 
Nicholas F. Steilen, McHenry. 
Henry W. Mathis, Morton. 
Lou R. Carmichael, Stillman Valley. 
Lucy H. Renich, Woodstock. 


IOWA 
Dorothy E. Parden, George. 
NEW JERSEY 
Stephen T. Garrison, Port Norris. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Frank G. Grein, Homestead. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, January 3, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


| O God, may the joy of the Lord be our strength to-day and 

forever. Enable us always to be men of courage with a defined 
| Sense of responsibility. So abide with us that we may ever feel 
| the necessity of keeping our finer faculties alive and sensitive, 

Thus we shall be really good workmen in the great vineyard 

to which our country has called us. Continually persuade us, 
| O Lord, that it is a fine privilege to have heard the call to such 
service and to have responded in a goodly measure. So may it 
| be, our blessed heavenly Father. Amen. 


1 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


. 
| HON, BENJAMIN F. CALDWELL 

| Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
| sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the life and sery- 
ices of Hon. Benjamin F. Caldweli, late of Illinois, and a 
former Representative. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on Hon. 
Benjamin F. Caldwell. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAJOR of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 


| House, my heart has been saddened by information received 
| from Springfield, III., that a noted son of 
| tinguished citizen of its capital city 


that great State, a dis- 
and of the congressional 
district which I have the honor to represent, a former Member 
of this body, has passed into the great beyond from which no 
traveler has ere returned to bring us tidings and to which no 
chart of human hand can point the way. 

I refer to the Hon. Benjamin F. Caldwell, who on the 29th 
day of December, 1924, at the age of 76 years, just as the old 
year, with its cares and sorrows, was making way for the new, 
with its hopes and aspirations, took his departure from this 
earth, with its trials and disappointments, to a land that con- 
tains the eternal hope of the civilized world. 

Benjamin Franklin Caldwell was born on a farm in Green 
County, III., on August 2, 1848, and when 5 years of age 
moved with his parents to a farm near Springfield, III., where 


| he resided for almost three-fourths of a century and until 


the time of his death. In his immediate family there survive 
him his widow and two children. 

Mr. Caldwell was often honored by the people of his county, 
legislative, and congressional districts. Serving his county as 
a member of the board of supervisors, then as a member of 
the Illinois General Assembly, and as a Member of this body, 
his public service was such as to reflect credit not only upon 
himself but upon those whose servant he was. He was first 
elected to serve his State as a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives in 1882, reelected in 1884, and in 1890 was elected 
to the State senate. In 1808 he was elected as a Member of 
Congress from the old seventeenth congressional district and 
was reelected in 1900. At that time the Illinois Legislature 
reapportioned the congressional districts, and Sangamon 
County, together with Macoupin, Christian, and Montgomery, 
were placed in the present twenty-first district. Montgomery 
County at that time was in the old eighteenth district, and 
was represented by the Hon. Thomas M. Jett, of that county, 
now one of the judges of the fourth judicial circuit, who vol- 
untarily retired, and Mr. Caldwell was elected from the 
twenty-first district in 1902 and again in 1906, when he vol- 
untarily retired, 

As a Member of this body during the Fifty-sixth, Fifty- 
seventh, Fifty-eighth, and Sixtieth Congresses, he represented 
the great capital district of Illinois, a district replete with 
many historic and illustrious traditions, in a most befitting 
manner. There are many here who know his record in this 
body better than I; and, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I can 
pay him no finer eulogy than to quote what a distinguished 


1925 


Member of this body, and one who. served with him, sald to 
me when informed of his death, Tes; I remember him well. 
He was an able man and always stood for the right.” 

It is not my purpose, however, to dwell on his record here, 
splendid as it was, but I want to say something about his 
characteristics and activities among his home people which 
made him a towering figure throughout central Illinois. He 
was a Democrat in politics and a firm believer in the funda- 
mental principles of democracy, as pronounced by its patron 
saint, but he was more than that—he was a democrat in the 
broadest sense of that term. He knew more people by name 
than any man with whom I have ever come in contact, and he 
was affectionately known to them as “Ben.” There was no 
sham in his make-up; he possessed none of the arts of an 
imposter; frankness, honesty, and square dealing were attri- 
butes of his, How often we see men in public life or men 
who aspire to publie position for personal and selfish reasons 
cultivating the friendship of their fellow men, only to forget 
them when the occasion has passed. ‘This was not true of 
Ben Caldwell. 

Although it has been more than a decade since he last 
aspired to public office he never tired of meeting and mingling 
with those who had been his friends in the days gone by; 
and each summer, including the one just passed, he could be | 
found at the public gatherings throughout the congressional 
district. He enjoyed the companionship and fellowship of his 
fellow men, and this was especially true of his old friends. 
His genial disposition, his friendly manner, his ability to mix 
and mingle with people made him a loved and loyable char- 
acter. He took much pride in the Old Settlers’ Assoeiation of 
Sangamon County, and each year at his farm near Springfield, | 
of which he was proud to boast had been owned by both his | 
father and grandfather, he was host to those who attended | 
the annual picnic given by that organization, where he never 
tired of relating the history of his county and the activities 
of its settlers and older citizens who had converted the prairie | 
wilderness into one of the most productive and foremost coun- | 
ties of the State. 

Mr. Caldwell was a Christian man of sterling character and | 
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§. 52. An act for the relief of Alice M. Durkee; to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 


S, 1599. An act for the relief of the Export Oil Corporation; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 876. An act to provide for the disposition of bonuses, 
rentals, and royalties received under the provisions of the act 
of Congress entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, 
phosphate, ofl, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public do- 
main,” approved February 25, 1920, from unallotted lands in 
Executive order Indian reservations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 854. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 747. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

S. 685. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell certain department publications and to provide for credit- 
ing the department's printing allotment with the proceeds; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

S. 660. An act for the relief of the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 369. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, 
or California,” approved March 4, 1913; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 308. An act to reimburse the State of Montana for ex- 
penses incurred by it in suppressing forest fires on Government 
land during the year 1919; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1543. An act for the relief of George E. Harpham; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 1392. An act authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians re- 
siding in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit 
—_ to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

S. 1340. An act to make the necessary survey and to pre- 
pare a plan of a proposed parkway to connect the old Civil 
War forts in the District of Columbia; to. the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 1179. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 


integrity who practiced the religion he professed; a good | trict of Columbia to close certain streets, roads, or highways 
business man; a public servant of high ideals, who cherished in the District of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary 
his country and its institutions; an affectionate husband and by reason of the opening, extension, widening, or straighten- 
father, who has left to his family and innumerable friends a ing, in accordance. with the highway plan of other streets, 
heritage that will ever remain green in their memory and roads, or highways in the District of Columbia, and for 


which constitutes a monument higher and greater than can be 
constructed from all the slabs of granite that build the Rockies, | 
or the marble that can be quarried from all the mines of the 
world put together. 

However his activities be reviewed, whether in positions of 
public trust or private life, measured by the yardstick of his 
neighbor or of his business associate, it well may be said of 
him: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man!“ 


Almost at this hour, by loving neighbors and friends, the 
mortal remains of him are being laid to rest beneath the soil 
of his native land he loved so well, and, having in mind his | 
long and fruitful career, I am most forcibly reminded of the | 
words of the poet: 


When I am old—and oh, how soon 
Will life's sweet morning yield to noon, 
And noon's broad, fervid, earnest light 
Be shaded in the solemn night! 
„ Till Uke a story well-nigh told, 
Will seem my life, when I am old. 


When I am old my friends will be 
Old and infirm and bowed like me; 
Or else, their bodies neath the sod, 
Their spirits dwelling safe with God. 
The old church bell will long have tolled 
Abeve the rest, when I am old. 


Ere I am old, oh, let me give 
My life to learning how to live! 
Then shall I meet with willing heart 
An early summons to depart; 
Or find my lengthened days consoled 
By God's sweet peace, when I am old. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS BEFERRED 


Under Clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tions were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
j their appropriate committees, as Indicated below. 


other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1033. An act to establish the Benning National Forest in 
the State of Georgia ; to.the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1022. An act for the relief of Francis Nicholson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1016. An act for the relief of Augusta Reiter; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

8.994. An act to amend the act of March 3, 1885, entitled 
“An act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon, and granting patents therefor, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Benjamin Gauthier; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

8. 1893. An act to refund certain duties paid by the Nash 
Motors Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1828. An act to supplement the military record of Lieut. 
Commander Charles O. Maas; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

8. 1733. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to secure 
for the United States title to certain private lands contiguous 
to and within the Militia Target Range Reservation, State of 
Utah; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

, 8.1705, An act for the relief of the heirs of Ko-mo-dal-kiah, 
Moses agreement allottee No. 33; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 1065. An act to provide for the payment of one-half the 
cost of the construction of a bridge across the San Juan 
River, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1653. An act authorizing the expenditure for certain pur- 
poses of receipts from oil and gas on the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation in Arizona and New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

§.1569. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D, Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects. while being 
8 by Government conveyance; to the Committee on 

aims. 

S. 1937. An act for the relief of the Staples Transportation 
Co., of Fall River., Mass,; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2083. An act to provide for designating the route of the 
Old Oregon Trail; to the Committee on Roads. 
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S. 2079. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 
steam tug O’Brien Brothers; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 2130. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2139. An act for the relief of the estate of Walter A. 
Rich, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2173. An act to provide fees to be charged by clerks of 
the district courts of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

8. 2175. An act to provide for reporting and accounting of 
fines, fees, forfeitures, and penalties, and all moneys paid to 
or received by clerks of United States courts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2176. An act to amend section 2 of the act of August 1, 
1888 (25 Stat. L. p. 357); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2179. An act to provide for the rendition of accounts by 
United States attorneys, United States marshals, clerks of 
United States courts, and United States commissioners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2223. An act for the relief of the estate of Robert M. 
Bryson, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2254. An act for the relief of the Beaufort County Lumber 
Co. of North Carolina; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2293. An act for the relief of Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
and McAllister Lighterage Line (Inc.); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 2375. An act to facilitate the suppression of the intoxicat- 
ing liquor traffic among Indians; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2458. An act to authorize the payment of the indemnity to 
the Swedish Government for the losses sustained by its na- 
tionals in the sinking of the Swedish fishing boat Lilly; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2478. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Kate Reaney Zeiss, administratrix of 
William B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas Reaney and Samuel 
Archbold, against the United States; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 2503. An act for the relief of W. H. King; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2520. An act to give the Court of Claims jurisdiction to 
hear and adjudge the claims of the estate of John Frazer, de- 
ceased, and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.2534. An act for the relief of J. E. Saucier; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2568. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam tug 
Joshua Lovett; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2689. An act for the relief of the First International Bank 
of Sweetgrass, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 2691. An act to amend the Penal Code; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2714. An act for the relief of John F. Malley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. j 

S. 2774. An act for the relief of G. Ferlita; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 2794. An act for the relief of Margaret B. Knapp; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2833. An act for the relief of Rinald Bros., of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 2838. An act to provide for expenditure of tribal funds of 
Indians for construction, repair, and rental of agency build- 
ings and related purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2842. An act to provide for compulsory school attendance, 
for the taking of a school census in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 2860. An act for the relief of the Canada Steamship Lines 
(Ltd.); to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2879. An act for the relief of James E. Jenkins; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2950. An act to define and determine the character of the 
service represented by the honorable discharge issued to John 
McNickle, of Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, under date of September 27, 1865; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2976. An act to authorize the Comptroller General of the 
United States to relieve Fred A. Gosnell, former disbursing 
clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the estate of Richard C. 
Lappin, former supervisor of the Fourteenth Decennial Census 
for the Territory of Hawaii, and special disbursing agent, in 
the settlement of certain accounts; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.2992. An act for the relief of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co; to the Committee on Claims. 


8. 3036. An act to amend the law relating to timber opera- 
tions on the Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3066. An act for the relief of Albert E. Magoffin; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 3072. An act to refund taxes paid on distilled spirits in 
certain cases; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. 3073. An act for the relief of George A. Berry; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3080. An act for the relief of the Uintah and White River 
Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

S. 3084. An act to enlarge the fish-cultural station at Orange- 
burg, S. C.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 3123. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey certain land to the city of Duluth, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 3173. An act to provide for the construction of a me- 
morial bridge across the Potomac River from a point near the 
Lincoln Memorial in the city of Washington to an appropriate 
point in the State of Virginia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, i 

S. 3247. An act providing for the payment of any unappro- 
priated moneys belonging to the Apache, Kiowa, and Com- 
manche Indians to Jacob Crew; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 3252. An act referring the claim of the State of Rhode 
Island for expenses during the war with Spain,to the Court 
of Claims for adjudication; to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 3281. An act for the relief of Ralph Ole Wright and 
Varina Belle Wright; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 3292. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Hannibal, Mo., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the city of Hannibal, Marion County, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3346. An act to provide that jurisdiction shall be con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate 
and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims 
arising under or growing out of any treaty or agreement be- 
tween the United States and certain bands of Indians, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3352. An act to provide for the appointment of an ap- 
praiser of merchandise at Portland, Oreg,; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 2 

S. 3357. An act to amend sections 2 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide the necessary organization of the customs 
service for an adequate administration and enforcement of the 
tariff act of 1922 and all other customs revenue laws,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1923; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

S. 3370. An act for the relief of Mary T. Metcalfe; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. é 

8.3428. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River to connect the city of Portsmouth, Ohio, 
and the village of Fullerton, Ky.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3530. An act to amend the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the Director of the Census to collect and publish statistics 
of cotton“; to the Committee on the Census. 7 

S. 3534. An act to correct the military record of Thomas C. 
Johnson, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3548. An act for the relief of the heirs of Karl T. Larson, 
deceased ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3571. An act authorizing the transfer of real property no 
longer required for lighthouse purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3640. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River south of Chelan Falls, 
Wash. : to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3641. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River at Vantage Ferry, Wash. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8.3642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River at Kettle Falls., Wash.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3707. An act granting a pension to Edith Bolling Wilson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution for the relief of Capt. Ramon 
B. Harrison; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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S. J. Res. 181. Joint resolution authorizing the Director of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau to take assignments of 
certain claims of patients of General Hospital No. 55, Fort 
Bayard, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 133. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the Postmaster General to design and issue a special postage 
stamp to commemorate the arrival in New York on October 9, 
1825, of the sloop Restaurationen, bearing the first shipload 
of immigrants to the United States from Norway, and in rec- 
ognition of the Norse-American centennial celebration in 
1925; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

S.J. Res. 135. Joint resolution granting permission to the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association to procure plans and designs 
for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 88) for the relief 
of Louis Leavitt. 

The message also announced that the President pro tempore 
had appointed Mr. Srerrine and Mr. MCKELLAR members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the Senate as provided 
for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of 
March 2, 1895, entitled “ An act to authorize and provide for 
the disposition of useless papers in the executive departments 
and for the disposition of useless papers and documents in the 
Post Office Department.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Re tatives was requested: 

S. 1599. An act for the relief of the Export Oil Corporation. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILE 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11248) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, and for other purposes. Pending that I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON] if we can 
not agree upon some time for general debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. May I inquire of the gentle- 
man from Kansas what his suggestion is as to the time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. This being Saturday, the House will not 
care to sit in session longer than 4 o'clock or half past 4. If 
we take two hours on a side I think that would be as much as 
the House would stand for to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That will be satisfactory to 
me. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent that the time for general debate be limited to 
four hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. Is there objection? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Reserving the right to object, is it the 
gentleman’s intention to read the bill to-day? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We will read the first paragraph and then 
I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, this bill is quite an extensive bill. It carries ap- 
propriations amounting to $331,000,000. Will the gentleman 
from Kansas be liberal with us in debate under the five-minute 
rule? There are several important matters here. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I see no reason why we can not give full 
opportunity for debate on matters which the gentleman is 
interested in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. ANTHONY was to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Luce in the 
chair. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, and I will 
not object, with the understanding that the bill will be printed 
in the Recorp without reading. That ought to be done. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have no objection to that. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11248) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 

any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the military 

and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, namely: 


TITLED I—MILITARY ACTIVITIES AND OTHER EXPENSES OF 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT INCIDENT THERETO 
OFFICE or THe SECRETARY OF WAR 


Salaries: Secretary of War, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, $10,000; 
and for other personal] services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with “the classification act of 1923,” $202,174; in all, $224,174: 
Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions of appropria- 
tions contained in this act for the payment for personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with “the classification act of 
1928.” the average of the salaries of the total number of persons under 
any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit shall not 
at any time exceed the average of the compensation rates specified for 
the grade by such act, and In grades in which only one position is 
allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the average of 
the compensation rates for the grade: Provided, That this restriction 
shall not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the clerical-mechanical 
service, or (2) to require the reduction in salary of any person whose 
compensation was fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the 
rules of section 6 of such act, (3) to require the reduction in salary 
of any person who Is transferred from one position to another position 
in the same or different grade in the same or a different bureau, office, 
or other appropriation unit, or (4) to prevent the payment of a salary 
under any grade at a rate higher than the maximum rate of the grade 
when such higher rate is permitted by “ the classification act of 1923" 
and is specifically authorized by other law. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, WAR DEPARTMENT 


For purchase of professional and scientific books, law books, includ- 
ing their exchange; books of reference, blank books, pamphlets, pe- 
riodicals, newspapers, maps; typewriting and adding machines, and 
other labor-saving devices, including their repair and exchange; furni- 
ture and repairs to same; carpets, matting, linoleum, filing equipment, 
photo supplies, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, fuel, gas, and heating 
apparatus for buildings, electric power, electric light ; repairs to, altera- 
tions and installations in Government-owned buildings (other than 
those under the supervision of the Superintendent of the State, War, 
and Navy Department Buildings) occupied by the War Department and 
its bureaus; maintenance, repair, and operation of motor tracks and 
motor cycles, and one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, to 
be used only for official purposes; freight and express charges; street- 
car fares, not exceeding $750; and other absolutely necessary expenses, 
including a per diem allowance not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence, 
$99,685. 

For stationery for the department and its bureaus and offices, 
$69,000. 

For postage stamps for the department and its bureaus, as required 
under the Postal Union, to prepay postage on matters addressed to 
Postal Union countries, $250. 

For printing and binding for the War Department, its bureaus and 
offices, and for all printing and binding for the field activities under 
the War Department, except such as may be authorized in accordance 
with existing law to be done elsewhere than at the Government 
Printing Office, $600,000: Provided, That the sum of $3,000, or 80 
much thereof as may be necessary, may be used for the publication, 
from time to time, of bulletins prepared under the direction of the 
Sutgeon General of the Army, for the instruction of medical officers, 
when approved by the Secretary of War, and not exceeding $70,000 
shall be available for printing and binding under the direction of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

CONTINGENCIES OF THH ARMY 


For all contingent expenses of the Army not otherwise provided 
for and embracing all branches of the military service, including the 
office of the Chief of Staff; for all emergencies and extraordinary 
expenses, including the employment of translators and exclusive of 
all other personal services in the War Department or any of its sub- 
ordinate bureaus or offices in the District: of Columbia, or in the 
Army at large, but impossible te be anticipated or classified; to be 
expended on the approval or authority of the Secretary of War, and 
for such purposes as he may deem proper, $48,960: Provided, That 
not to exceed $29,960 of the money herein appropriated shall be ex- 
pended for the payment of salaries of civilian employees connected 
with the sale of war supplies and the adjustment of war contracts 
and claims: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated 
in this act shall be used for the payment of expenses connected with 
the transfer of surplus property of the War Department to any 
other activity of the Government where the articles or lots of articles 
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to be transferred are located at any place at which the total surplus 
quantities of the same commodity are so small that their transfer 
would not, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, be economical, 
GENERAL Starr Corps 
CONTINGENCIES, MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 

For contingent expenses of the Military Intelligence Division, Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, and of the military attachés at the United States 
embassies and legations abroad, including the purchase of law books, 
professional books of reference, and subscriptions to newspapers and 
periodicals, for cost of special instruction at home and abroad, and 
in maintenance of students and attachés, for the hire of interpreters, 
special agents, and guides, and for such other purposes as the Secre- 
tary of War may deem proper, including $5,000 for the actual and 
necessary expenses of officers of the Army on duty abroad for the 
purpose of observing operations of armies of foreign States at war, 
to be paid upon certificates of the Secretary of War that the ex- 
penditures were necessary for obtaining military information, $65,500, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War: Provided, 
That section 3648, Revised Statutes, shall apply neither to subscrip- 
tions for foreign and professional newspapers and periodicals nor to 
other payments made from appropriations contained in this act in 
compliance with the laws of foreign countries under which the mili- 
tary attachés are required to operate. 

Salaries, Office of Chief of Staf: For personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in accordance with “the classification act of 
1923,” $213,801. 

ÅDJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 

CONTINGENCIES, HEADQUARTERS OF MILITARY DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


For contingent expenses at the headquarters of the several terri- 
torial departmenis, corps areas, armies, territorial districts, tactical 
corps, divisions, and brigades, including the staff corps serving 
thereat, being for the purchase of the necessary articles of office, 
toilet, and desk furniture, stationery, ice, and potable water for office 
use, binding, maps, technical books of reference, professional and 
technical newspapers and periodicals, payment for which may be made 
in advance, and police utensils, to be allotted by the Secretary of War, 
and to be expended in the discretion of the commanding officers of 
the several military departments, corps, areas, districts, armies, and 
tactical commands, $4,500. 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


For expenses of the Army War College, being for the purchase of 
the necessary special stationery; textbooks, books of reference, scien- 
tifle and professional papers and periodicals; maps; police utensils; 
employment of temporary, technical, or special services and expenses 
of special lecturers; for the pay of employees; and for all other abso- 
lutely necessary expenses, $70,570, 

THE COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL, FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and 
professional papers, instruments, and material for instruction; em- 
ployment of temporary, teclinical, special, and clerical services; and 
for other necessary expenses of instruction at the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., $45,680, 


MILITARY POST EXCHANGES 


For continuing the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
suitable buildings at military posts and stations, for the conduct of 
the post exchange, school, reading, lunch, and amusement rooms; for 
the conduct and maintenance of libraries, service clubs, chapels, and 
gymnasiums, including repairs to buildings erected at private cost, 
in the operation of the act approved May 31, 1902, and including 
salaries and travel for civilians employed in the hostess and library 
services, and for transportation of books and equipment for these 
services; for the rental of films, purchase of slides for and making 
repairs to moving-picture outfits and for similar and other recreational 
purposes at training and mobilization camps now established, or 
which may be hereafter established, $87,800. 

ADJUTANT GPNERAL’S OFFICE 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in 
accordance with “the classification act of 1923,” $1,395,000; all 
employees provided for by this paragraph for The Adjutant General's 
Office of the War Department shall be exclusively engaged on work of 
that office. 


OFFICE OF THB INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in 

accordance with “the classification act of 1923,” $25,180. 
OFFICER OP Tun JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 

Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in 
accordance with “the classification act of 1923," $87,820: Provided, 
That not to exceed $25,000 shall be used for the employment of such 
experts and other employees as may be required by the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army for the preparation of evidence for use in 
behalf of the Government in claims or suits filed in Federal courts 
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on account of alleged patent infringements and for like services in 
connection with other patent matters and for necessary per diem 
and traveling expenses in connection therewith, as authorized by law, | 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT | 
PAY, ETC., OF THE ARMY 


Pay of officers: For pay of officers of the line and staff, $29,- 
809,300. 

Nothing contained in this act, or any other act, shall be construed 
as depriving any commissioned officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of his right to pay and allowances while serving on such duty 
as the President may direct in the coordination of the business of the 
Government, as now befng conducted by him under the general super- 
vision of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

For pay of officers, National Guard, $100, 

For pay of warrant officers, $1,801,680. 

For aviation increase to commissioned and warrant officers of the 
Army, $1,100,000. 

For additional pay to officers for length of service, $5,529,998: 
Provided, That in computing for any purpose the length of service of 
any officer of the Army who was appointed to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy or the United States Naval Academy after august 24, 
1912, the time spent at either academy shall not be counted. 

Pay of enlisted men: For pay of enlisted men of the line and staff, 
not including the Philippine Scouts, $51,090,846: Provided, That the 
total authorized number of enlisted men, not including the Philippine 
Scouts, shall be 125,000, 

For pay of enlisted men of National Guard, $100. 

For aviation increase to enlisted men of the Army, $275,000: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall not be available for increased pay 
on flying status to more than 700 enlisted men. 

For pay of the enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts, $1,151,232. 

For additional pay for length of service to enlisted men, $2,400,000, 

Pay of persons with retired status: For pay of the officers on the 
retired list, $6,600,000. 

For increased pay to retired officers on active duty, $214,470. 

For pay of retired enlisted men, $8,028,026, 

For increased pay and allowances of retired enlisted men on active 
duty, $10,080. 

For pay of retired pay clerks, $10,125. 

For pay of retired veterinarians, $3,570. 

Pay of Army field clerks and civil-service messengers at headquarters 
of the several territorial departments, corps areas, Army and corps 
headquarters, territorial districts, tactical divisions and brigades, 
service schools, camps and ports of embarkation and debarkation: 
Army field clerks—7 at $2,000 each, 32 at $1,800 each, 53 at $1,600 
each, 70 at $1,400 each, 62 at $1,200 cach; 65 messengers at $960 
each; in all, $391,200, 

No clerk, messenger, or laborer at headquarters of tactical divisions, 
military departments, brigades, service schools, and office of the Chief 
of Staff shall be assigned to duty in any bureau of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Miscellaneous: For pay and allowances of contract surgeons, $41,100, 

For pay of nurses, $722,380. 

For pay of hospital matrons, $960. 

For expenses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commis- 
sions, retiring boards, and compensation of reporters and witnesses 
attending same, and expenses of taking depositions and securing other 
evidence for use before the same, $70,000, 

For rental allowances, including allowances for quarters for enlisted 
men on duty where public quarters are not available, $6,200,000, 

For subsistence allowances, $5,550,000, 

For interest on soldiers’ deposits, $100,000, 

For payment of exchange by officers serving in foreign countries, 
and when specially authorized by the Secretary of War, by officers dis- 
bursing funds pertaining to the War Department when serving in 
Alaska, and all foreign money received shall be charged to and paid 
out by disbursing officers of the Army at the legal valuation fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, $3,000, 

For additional pay to officers below the grade of major required to 
be mounted and who furnish their own mounts, $100,000, 

All the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Army shall 
be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Army, and for that pur- 
pose shall constitute one fund: Provided, That under this provision no 
amount shall be used for the employment of any additional persons 
over the number for which the specific appropriations herein provide, 

None of the money appropriated in this act shall be used to pay any 
officer on the retired list of the Army who for himself or for others 
engages in the selling, contract for the sale of, negotiating for the sale 
of, or furnishing to the Army or the War Department any supplies, 
materials, equipment, lands, buildings, plants, vessels, or munitions, 
None of the money appropriated in this act shall be paid to any officer 
on the retired list of the Army who, having been retired before reach- 
ing the age of 64, is employed in the United States or its possessions 
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by any individual, partnership, corporation, or association regularly or 
frequently engaged in making direct sales of any merchandise or mate- 
rial to the War Department or the Army. - 

= MILEAGE OF THE ARMY 


For mileage, reimbursement of actual traveling expenses, or per 
diem allowances in lieu thereof, as authorized by law, to commissioned 
officers, warrant officers, contract surgeons, expert accountant, In- 
spector General's Department, Army field clerks and field clerks of the 
Quartermaster Corps, when authorized by law, $800,000; and officers 
and other members of the military establishment named in this para- 
graph performing travel on Goverment-owned transports shall be en- 
titled only to reimbursement of actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred. 

FINANCE SERVICE 

For compensation of clerks and other employees of the Finance De- 
partment, $1,406,849: Provided, That $250,000 of this amount shall be 
available only for the compensation and traveling expenses of clerks 
and other employees engaged on work pertaining to the audit of 
World War contracts, and of this amount not to exceed $25,000 shall 
be available for personal scryices in the office of the Chief of Finance, 
War Department, 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO AND LOSS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


For payment of claims not exceeding $500 each in amount for dam- 
ages to or loss of private property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army that have accrued, or may 
hereafter acerue, from time to time, $25,000: Provided, That settle- 
ment of such claims shall be made by the General Accounting Office, 
upon the approval and recommendation of the Secretary of War, 
where the amount of damages has been ascertained by the War De- 
partment, and payment thereof will be accepted by the owners of the 
property in full satisfaction of such damages, 


CLAIMS OF OFFICERS, ENLISTED MEN, AND NURSES OF THE ARMY FOR 
DESTRUCTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


For the payment of claime of officers, enlisted men, and nurses of 
the Army for private property lost, destroyed, captured, abandoned, 
or damaged in the military service of the United States, under the 
provisions of an act approved March 4, 1921, $75,000. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF FINANCE 


Salaries; For personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with “The classification act of 1923,” $316,280. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Subsistence of the Army: Purchase of subsistence supplies: For 
issue as rations to troops, including retired enlisted men when ordered 
to active duty, civil employees when entitled thereto, hospital matrons, 
applicants for enlistment while held under observation, general pris- 
oners of war (including Indians held by the Army as prisoners, but 
for whose subsistence appropriation is not otherwise made), Indians 
employed by the Army as guides and scouts, and general prisoners at 
posts; for the subsistence of the masters, officers, crews, and employees 
of the vessels of the Army Transport Service; hot coffee for troops 
traveling when supplied with cooked or travel rations; meals for re- 
erniting parties and applicants, for enlistment while under observa- 
tion; for sales to officers, including members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps while on active duty, and enlisted men of the Army: Provided, 
That the sum of $100 is authorized to be expended for supplying meals 
or furnishing commutation of rations to enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard while competitors in the national rifle 
match: Provided further, That no competitor shall be entitled to com- 
mutation of rations in excess of $1.50 per day, and when meals are 
furnished no greater expense than that sum per man per day for the 
period the contest is in progress shall be incurred. For payments: Of 
the regulation allowances of commutation in lieu of rations to enlisted 
men on furlough, enlisted men when stationed at places where rations 
in kind can not be economically issued, including retired enlisted men 
when ordered to active duty and when traveling on detached duty 
where it is impracticable to carry rations of any kind, enlisted men 
selected to contest for places or prizes in department and Army rifle 
competitions when ‘traveling to and from places of contest, applicants 
for enlistment and general prisoners while traveling under orders. 
For payment of the regulation allowances of commutation in lieu of 
rations for enlisted men, applicants for enlistment while held under 
observation, civilian employees who are entitled to subsistence at pub- 
lie expense, and general prisoners While sick in hospitals, to be paid to 
the surgeon in charge; advertising; for providing prizes to be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of War for enlisted men of the Army who 
graduate from the Army schools for bakers and cooks, the total amount 
of such prizes at the various schools not to exceed $900 per annum; 
and for other necessary expenses incident to the purchase, testing, 
care, preservation, issue, sale, and accounting for subsistence supplies 
for the Army; in all, $12,935,000. 

None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for the pay- 
ment of expenses of operating sales commissaries other than in Alaska, 


Philippine Islands, and China, at which the prices charged do not in- 
clude the customary overhead costs of freight, handling, storage, and 
delivery, notwithstanding the provisions of the act of July 5, 1884. 

None of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for pay- 
ment of expenses of operating any utility of the War Department sell- 
ing services or supplies at which the cost of the services or supplies so 
sold does not include all customary overhead costs of labor, rent, light, 
heat, and other expenses properly chargeable to the conduct of such 
utility. 

Regular supplies of the Army: Regular supplies of the Quartermaster 
Corps, including their care and protection; construction and repair of 
military reservation fences; stoves and heating apparatus required for 
the use of the Army for heating offices, hospitals, barracks and quar- 
ters, and recruiting stations, and United States disciplinary barracks; 
also ranges, stoves, coffee roasters, and appliances for cooking and 
serving food at posts in the field and when traveling, and repair and 
maintenance of such heating and cooking appliances; and the necessary 
power for the operation of moving-picture machines; authorized issues 
of candles and matches; for furnishing heat and light for the author- 
ized allowance of quarters for officers, enlistetl men, warrant officers, 
and field clerks, including retired enlisted men when ordered to active 
duty, contract surgeons when stationed at and occupying public quar- 
ters at military posts, officers of the National Guard attending service 
and garrison schools, and for recruits, guards, hospitals, storehouses, 
offices, the buildings erected at private cost, in the operation of the 
act approved May 31, 1902, and buildings for a similar purpose on 
military reseryations authorized by War Department regulations; for 
sale to officers, and including also fuel and engine supplies required in 
the operation of modern batteries at established posts; for post 
bakeries, including bake oyens and apparatus pertaining thereto and 
the repair thereof; for ice machines and their maintenance where 
required for the health and comfort of the troops, and for ice for issue 
to organizations of enlisted men and officers at such places as the 
Secretary of War may determine, and for preservation of stores; mate- 
rials for cleaning and preserving ordnance and ordnance stores except 
at establishments under the direct control of the Chief of Ordnance; 
for cold storage; for the construction and maintenance of laundries at 
military posts in the United States and its island possessions; author- 
ized issues of soap, toilet paper, and towels; for the necessary furni- 
ture, textbooks, paper, and equipment for the post schools and libraries, 
and for schools. for noncommissioned officers; for the purchase and 
issue of instruments, office furniture, stationery, and other authorized 
articles for the use of officers’ schools at the several military posts; 
for purchase of commercial newspapers, market reports, and so forth; 
for the tableware and mess furniture for kitchens and mess halls, each 
and all for the enlisted men, including recruits; for forage, salt, and 
vinegar for the horses, mules, oxen, and other draft and riding animals 
of the Quartermaster Corps at the several posts and stations and with 
the armies in the fleld, for the horses of the several regiments of 
Cavalry and batteries of Artillery and such companies of Infantry and 
Scouts as may be mounted, and for remounts and for the authorized 
number of officers’ horses, including bedding for the animals; for seeds 
and implements required for the raising of forage at remount depots 
and on military reservations in the Hawailan and Philippine Islands, 
and for labor and expenses incident thereto, including, when specifically 
authorized by the Secretary of War, the cost of irrigation; for straw 
for soldiers’ bedding, stationery, typewriters and exchange of same, in- 
cluding blank books and blank forms for the Army, certificates for dis- 
charged soldiers, and for printing department orders and reports, 
$12,626,965. 

Clothing and equipage: For cloth, woolens, materials, and for the 
purchase and manufacture of clothing for the Army, including re- 
tired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, for issue and for 
sale; for payment of commutation of clothing due to warrant officers 
of the Mine Planter Service and to enlisted men; for altering and 
fitting clothing and washing and cleaning when necessary; for op- 
eration of laundries; for the authorized issues of laundry materials 
for use of general prisoners confined at military posts without pay 
or allowances, and for applicants for enlistment while held under 
observation; for equipment and repair of equipment of dry-cleaning 
plants, salvage and sorting storehoses, hat repairing shops, shoe re- 
pair shops, clothing repair shops, and garbage reduction works; for 
equipage, including authorized issues of toilet articles, barbers’ and 
tailors’ materials, for use of general prisoners confined at military 
posts without pay or allowances and applicants for enlistment while 
held under observation; issue of toilet kits to recruits upon their first 
enlistment, and issue of houswives to the Army; for expenses of pack- 
ing and handling and similar necessaries; for a suit of citizen's outer 
clothing and when necessary an overcoat, the cost of all not to ex- 
ceed $30, to be issued to each soldier discharged otherwise than hon- 
orably, to each enlisted man convicted by civil court for an offense 
resulting in confinement in q penitentiary or other civil prison, and 
to each enlisted man ordered interned by reason of the fact that he 
is an alien enemy, or, for the same reason, discharged without intern- 
ment; for indemnity to officers and men of the Army for clothing and 
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bedding, etc., destroyed since April 22, 1898, by order of medical of- 
cers of the Army for sanitary reasons, $6,093,186. 

Incidental expenses of the Army: Postage; hire of laborers in the 
Quartermaster Corps, including the care of officers’ mounts when the 
same are furnished by ‘the Government; compensation of clerks and 
other employees of the Quartermaster Corps, and clerks, foremen, 
watchmen, and organist for the United States disciplinary barracks, 
and incidental expenses of recruiting; for the apprehension, securing, 
and delivering of deserters, including escaped military prisoners, and 
the expenses incident to their pursuit; and no greater sum than $50 
for each deserter or escaped military prisoner shall, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War, be paid to any civil officer or citizen for 
such services and expenses; for a donation of $10 to each prisoner 
discharged otherwise than honorably upon his release from confine- 
ment under court-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge; 
for the operation of coffee-roasting plants; for payment of entrance 
fees for Army rifle and pistol teams participating in competitions; 
and such additional expenditures as are necessary and authorized by 
law in the movements and operation of the Army and at military 
posts, and not expressly assigned to any other department, $4,100,891. 

Army transportation: For transportation of the Army and its sup- 
plies, including retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty; of 
authorized baggage, including that of retired officers, warrant officers, 
and enlisted men when ordered to active duty and upon relief there- 
from, and including packing and crating; of recruits and recruiting 
partics; of applicants for enlistment between recruiting stations and 
recruiting depots; of necessary agents and other employges, including 
per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence, not exceeding $4 for those 
authorized to receive the per diem allowances; of dependents of officers 
and enlisted men as provided by law; of discharged prisoners, and per- 
sons discharged from St. Elizabeths Hospital after transfer thereto from 
the military service, to their homes (or elsewhere as they may elect) : 
Provided, That the cost in each case shall not be greater than to the 
place of last enlistment; of horse equipment; and of funds for the Army 
for the operation and repair of boats and other vessels; for wharfage, 
tolls, and ferriages; for drayage and cartage; for the purchase, hire, 
operation, maintenance, and repair of harness, wagons, carts, drays, 
other vehicles, and horse-drawn and motor-propelled passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles required for the transportation of troops and supplies 
and for official military and garrison purposes; for purchase and hire 
of draft and pack animals, including replacement of unserviceable 
animals; for travel allowances to officers and enlisted men on dis- 
charge; to officers of National Guard on discharge from Federal service 
as prescribed in ‘the act of March 2, 1901; to enlisted men of National 
Guard on discharge from Federal service, as prescribed in amendatory 
act of September 22, 1922; and to members of the National Guard 
who have been mustered into Federal service and discharged on ac- 
count of physical disability; in all, $15,774,953. 

No money appropriated by this act shall be expended for the hire, 
operation, maintenance, or repair of any motor-propelled vehicle which 
shall be employed wholly or in part for personal, social, or similar 
use, except such use as is prescribed by order for the transportation of 
Army personnel in connection with the recreational activities of the 
Army. 

Not to exceed $175,000 from ‘the funds appropriated or made avail- 
able in this act or from the unexpended balances of any other act may 
be used for the purchase or exchange of motor-propelled passenger 
or freight carrying vehicles for the Army other than those that are 
purchased solely for experimental purposes: Provided, That the sum 
paid for any passenger-carrying vehicle hereunder shall not exceed 
$1,050, including the amount allowed on any vehicle exchanged in part 
payment therefor. 

HORSES FOR CAVALRY, ARTILLERY, ENGINEERS, ETC. 


For the purchase of horses within limits as to age, sex, and size to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War for remounts for officers entitled 
to public mounts, for the United States Military Academy, and for 
such organizations and members of the military service as may be 
required to be mounted, and for all expenses incident to such pur- 
chases (including $150,000 for encouragement of the breeding of riding 
horses suitable for the Army, in cooperation with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Department of Agriculture, including the purchase of 
animals for breeding purposes and their maintenance), $500,000: 
Provided, That the number of horses purchased under this appropria- 
tion shall be limited to the actual needs of the mounted service, includ- 
ing reasonable provision for remounts. When practicable, horses shall 
be purchased in open market at all military posts or stations, when 
needed, within a maximum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War: 
Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
for the purchase of any horse below the standard set by Army Regu- 
lations for Cavalry and Artillery horses, except when purchased as 
remounts or for instruction of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy, except that not to exceed $3,000 of this appropriation shall 
be avallable for the purchase of native Chinese horses of specifications 
to be approved by the Secretary of War for the actual needs of the 
‘American forces in China: And provided further, That no part of this 


appropriation shall be expended for polo ponies, except for West Point 
Military Academy, and such ponies shall not be used at any other 
Place: And provided further, That the Secretary of War may, in his 
discretion and under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
accept donations of animals for breeding and donations of money or 
other property to be used as prizes or awards at agricultural fairs, 
horse shows, and similar exhibitions in order to encourage the breeding 
of riding horses suitable for Army purposes: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of War shall report annually to Congress, at the 
commencement of each session, a statement of all expenditures’ under 
this appropriation and full particulars of means adopted and carried 
into effect for the encouragement of the breeding of riding horses suit- 
able for the military service. 


MILITARY POSTS 


For the construction and enlargement at military posts of snch 
buildings as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be neces- 
sary, including all appurtenances thereto, $100. 


MILITARY POSTS, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


For the construction and enlargement at military posts of such 
buildings as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be necessary, 
including all appurtenances thereto, $100. 


MILITARY POSTS, PANAMA CANAL 


For the construction and enlargement at military posts of such 
buildings as In the judgment of the Secretary of War may be necessary, 
including all appurtenances thereto, 8100. 


BARRACKS AND QUARTERS 


For construction, repair, and rental of barracks, quarters, stables, 
Storehouses, magazines, administration and office buildings, sheds, 
shops, garages, reclamation plants, and other buildings necessary for 
the shelter of the Army and its property, including retired officers and 
enlisted men when ordered to active duty; for rental of grounds for 
military purposes, of recruiting stations, and of lodgings for recruits 
and applicants for enlistment; for repair of such furniture for Gov- 
ernment-owned officers’ quarters and officers’ messes as may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War; for wall lockers, refrigerators, screen 


‘doors, window screens, storm doors and sash, window shades, and 


Hooring and framing for tents, $4,250,000: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for rental of offices, garages, and stables for 
military attachés: Provided further, That $29,500, or so much thereof 
us may be necessary, shall be used for repairing buildings within the 
old fort at Fort Ontario, N. Y., and placing them in habitable con- 
dition. 

BARRACKS AND QUARTERS, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Continuing the work of providing for the proper shelter and pro- 
tection of officers and enlisted men of the Army of the United States 
lawfully on duty in the Philippine Islands, including repairs und pay- 
ment of rents, the acquisition of title to building sites, and such addi- 
tions to existing military reservations as may ‘be necessary, and includ- 
ing also shelter for the animals and supplies and all other buildings 
necessary for post administration purposes, and for shelter and repair 
thereof, and rentals for United States troops in China, $250,000: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the said sum shall be expended ‘for the construc- 
tion of quarters for officers of the Army except in case of emergency 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, in which ease the total cost, 
including the heating and plumbing apparatus, wiring, and fixtures, 
shall not exceed in the case of quarters of a general officer the sum of 
$8,000, of a colonel or officer above the rank of captain, $6,000, and an 
officer of and below the rank of captain, $4,000. 

Water and sewers at military posts: For procuring and introducing 
water to buildings and premises at military posts and stations; for 
the installation and extension of plumbing within buildings where the 
same is not specifically provided for in other appropriations; for the 
purchase and repair of fire apparatus, including fire-alarm systems; 
for the disposal of sewage and expenses incident thereto; for repairs 
to water and sewer systems and plumbing; and for hire of employees, 
$2,450,000: Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 of this appropriation 
shall be expended for new construction work. 

ROADS, WALKS, WHARVES, AND DRAINAGE 


For the construction and repair by the Quartermaster Corps of 
roads, walks, and wharves; for the pay of employees; for the disposal 
of drainage; for dredging channels; aud for care and improvement of 
grounds at military posts and stations, $840,381; Provided, That none 
of the funds appropriated or made available under this act shall be 
used for the permanent construction of any new roads, walks, or 
wharves connected with any of the National Army cantonments or 
National Guard camps. 

SHOOTING GALLERIES AND RANGES 


For shelter, grounds, observation towers, shooting galleries, ranges 
for small-arms target practice, machine-gun practiee, field, mobile, and 
railway artillery practice, repairs, and expenses incident thereto, in- 
cluding fiour for paste for marking targets, hire of employees, such 
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Army by telegraph or otherwise; experimental investigation, research, 
purchase, and development or improvements in apparatus, and main-e 
tenance of signaling and accessories thereto, including patent rights 
and other rights thereto, including machines, instruments, and other 
equipment for laboratory and repair purposes; tuition, laboratory 
fees, etc., for Signal Corps officers detailed to civilian technical schools 
for the purpose of pursuing technical courses of instruction along 
Signal Corps lines; lease, alteration, and repair of such buildings re- 
quired for storing or guarding Signal Corps supplies, equipment, and 
personnel when not otherwise provided for, including the land therefor, 


ranges and galleries to be open as far as practicable to the National 
Guard and organized rifle clubs under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, $36,900. 
RENT OF BUILDINGS, QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

For rent of buildings and parts of buildings in the District of 
Columbia for military purposes, $32,982: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall not be available if space is provided by the Public Build- 
ings Commission in Goyernment-owned buildings. P 
SEWERAGE SYSTEM, FORT MONROE, VA. 


For repair and maintenance of wharf and apron of wharf, including 
all necessary labor and material therefor, fuel for waiting rooms; 
water, brooms, and shovels, $20,280; for one-third of said sum, to be 
supplied by the United States, $6,760, 

For rakes, shovels, and brooms; repairs to roadway, pavements, 
macadam and asphalt. block; repairs to street crossings; repairs to 
street drains, and labor for cleaning roads, $8,469; for two-thirds of 
said sum, to be supplied by the United States, $5,646. 

For waste, oil, motor and pump repairs, sewer pipe, cement, brick, 
stone, supplies, and personal services, 86,690; for two-thirds of said 
sum, to be supplied by the United States, $4,460. 

CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF HOSPITALS 


For construction and repair of hospitals at military posts already 
established and occupied, including all expenditures for construction 
and repairs required at the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and for the construction and repair of general hospitals and 
expenses incident thereto, and for additions needed to meet the 
requirements of increased garrisons, and for temporary hospitals in 
standing camps and cantonments; for the alteration of permanent 
buildings at posts for use as hospitals, construction and repair of 
temporary hospital buildings at permanent posts, construction and 
repair of temporary general hospitals, rental or purchase of grounds, 
and rental and alteration of buildings for use for hospital purposes in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, including necessary temporary 
quarters for hospital personnel, outbuildings, heating and laundry 
apparatus, plumbing, water and sewers, and electric work, cooking 
apparatus, and roads and walks for the same, $440,000: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used for the construction of new 
hospitals. 

OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

Salaries: For personal services iu the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with “ the classification act of 1923,” $584,520. 

In addition to the foregoing employees appropriated for in the 
office of the Quartermaster General, the services of technical experts 
and such other services as the Secretary of War may decm necessary 
may be employed in the office of the Quartermaster General, to be 
paid from the appropriation for “ Incidental expenses of the Army”: 
Provided, That the entire expenditures for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1926 shall not execed $16,300, and there shall be included in the 
Budget for cach fiscal year a statement of the number of persons so 
employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each. 


SIGNAL Corrs 
SIGNAL SERVICE OP THE ARMY 


Telegraph and telephone systems: Purchase, equipment, operation, 
and repair of military telegraph, telephone, radio, cable, and signal- 
ing systems; signal equipment and stores, heliographs, signal lanterns, 
flags, and other necessary instruments; wind vanes, barometers, 
anemometers, thermometers. and other meteorological instruments; pho- 
tographie and cinematographic work performed for the Army by the 
Signal Corps; motor cycles, motor-driven and other yehicles for tech- 
nical and official purposes in connection with the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of communication or signaling systems, and 
supplies for their operation and maintenance; professional and scientific 
books of reference, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, and maps for 
use in the office of the Chief Signal Officer and the Signal Corps 
School, Camp Alfred Vail, N. J.; telephone apparatus, including rental 
aud payment for commercial, exchange, message, tronk-line, long- 
distance, and Icased-line telephone service at or connecting any post, 
camp, cantonment, depot, arsenal, headquarters, hospital, aviation 
station, or other office or station of the Army, excepting local telephone 
service for the various bureaus of the War Department in the District 
of Columbia, and toll messages pertaining to the office of the Seere- 
tary of War; electrie time service; the rental of commercial telegraph 
lines and equipment and their operation at or connecting any post, 
camp, cantonment, depot, arsenal, headquarters, hospital, aviation 

station, or other office or station of the Army, including payment for 
official individual telegraph messages transmitted over commercial 
nes; electrical installations and maintenance thereof at military posts, 
cantonments, camps, and stations of the Army, fire control and direc- 
tion apparatus and mäterial for Field Artillery; salaries of civilian 
employees, including those necessary as instructors at vocational 
schools; supplies, general repairs, reserve supplies, and other expenses 
connected with the collecting and transmitting of information for the 


the introduction of water, electric light and power, sewerage, grading, 
roads and walks, and other equipment required, $1,927,970. 


SBACOAST DEFENSES, UNITED STATES 
For operation and maintenance of fire-control installations at sea- 


coast defenses, $144,576. 


SEACOAST DEFENSES, INSULAR POSSESSIONS 
For operation and maintenance of fire-control installations at sea- 


coast defenses, insular possessions, $26,000. 


SEACOAST DEFENSES, PANAMA CANAL 
For operation and maintenance of fire-contro] installation at sea- 


coast defenses, Panama Canal, $10,000, 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with the classification act of 1923, $57,000, 

The services of skilled draftsmen and such other services as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary may be employed only in the 
Signal Office to carry into effect the yarious appropriations for 
fortifications and other works of defense, and for the Signal Service 
of the Army, to be paid from such appropriations, in addition to 
the foregoing employees appropriated for in the Signal Office : 
Provided, That the entire expenditures for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1926 shall not exceed $35,000, and the Secretary of War shall 
each year in the Budget report to Congress the number of persons 
so employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each, 


AiR SERVICE 
AIR SERVICE, ARMY 


For creating, maintaining, and operating at established flying 
schools and balloon schools courses of instruction for officers, stu- 
dents, and enlisted men, including cost of equipment and supplies 
necessary for instruction, purchase of tools, equipment, materials, 
machines, textbooks, books of reference, scientific and professional 
papers, instruments and materials for theoretical and practical in- 
struction; for maintenance, repair, storage, and operation of air- 
ships, war balloons, and other aerial machines, including instruments, 
materials, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, and appliances of 
every sort and description necessary for the operation, construction, 
or equipment of all types of aircraft, and all necessary spare parts 
and equipment connected therewith and the establishment of land- 
ing and take-off runways; for purchase of supplies for securing, de- 
yeloping, printing, and reproducing photographs in connection with 
aerial photography; improvement, equipment, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of plants for testing and experimental work, and procuring and 
introducing water, electric light and power, gas and sewerage, in- 
cluding maintenance, operation, and repair of such utilities at such 
plants; for the acquisition of land or interest In land by purchase, 
lease, or condemnation where necessary to explore for, procure, or 
reserve heliom gas, and also for the purchase, manufacture, con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of plants for the production 
thereof and experimentation therewith; salaries and wages of civilian 
employees as may be necessary, and payment of their traveling and 
other necessary expenses as authorized by existing law; transporta- 
fion of materials in. connection with consolidation of Air Service 
activities; experimental investigation and purchase and development 
of new types of aircraft, accessories thereto, and aviation engines, 
including licenses for patents and design rights thereto, and plans, 
drawings, and specifications thereof; for the purchase, manufacture, 
and construction of airships, balloons, and other aerial machines, 
including instruments, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, and 
appliances of every sort and description necessary for the operation, 
construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, and all necessary 
spare parts and equipment connected therewith; for the marking 
of military airways where the purchase of land is not involved; 
for the purchase, manufacture, and issue of special clothing, wear- 
ing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation purposes; for all 
necessary expenses connected with the sale or disposal of surplus or 
obsolete aeronautical equipment, and the rental of buildings, and 
other facilities for the handling or storage of such equipment; for 
the services of. such consulting engineers at experimental stations 
of the Air Service as the Secretary of War may deem necessary, 
including necessary traveling expenses; purchase of special apparatus 
and appliances, repairs and replacements of same used in connection 
with special scientific medical research in the Air Service; for main- 
tenance and operation of such Air Service printing plants outside 
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of the District of Columbia as may be authorized in accordance with 
gw; for publications, station libraries, special furniture, supplies 
and equipment for offices, shops, and laboratories; for special sery- 
ices, including the salvaging of wrecked aircraft, $14,700,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $2,690,000 from this appropriation may 
be expended for pay and expenses of civilian employees other than 
those employed in experimental and research work; not exceeding 
$500,000 may be expended for experimentation, conservation, and 
production of helium; not exceeding $2,730,000 may be expended for 
experimental and research work with airplanes or Nghter-than-air 
craft and their equipment, including the pay of necessary civilian 
employees; not excecding $400,000 may be expended for the produc- 
tion of lighter-than-air equipment; not exceeding $300,000 may be 
expended for improvement of stations, hangars, and gas plants for 
the Regular Army and for such other markings and fuel supply sta- 
tlons and temporary shelter as may be necessary; not less than 
$4,400,000 shall be expended for the production and purchase of 
new airplanes and their equipment. spare parts, and accessories; 
not more than $4,000 may be expended for settlement of claims (not 
exceeding $250 each) for damages to persons and private property 
resulting from the operation of aircraft at home and abroad when 
each claim is substantiated by a survey report of a board of officers 
appointed by the commanding officer of the nearest aviation post and 
approved by the Chief of Air Service and the Secretary of War; not 
less than $50,000 of this amount shall be used for the conduct of 
airplane bombing tests against obsolete vessels moving under their 
own power: Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy and the 
United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation are hereby directed to transfer to the 
War Department for this purpose not to exceed two obsolete naval 
craft and two. obsolete Shipping Board or United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation vessels, respectively, of such 
types as may be desired by the Chief of Air Service, United States 
Army, for the purpose set forth herein; and not exceeding $500,000 
shall be available immediately toward the transfer of the testing 
and experimental plant of the Air Service now located at McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohlo, and the reestablishment thereof on a perma- 
nent site in the same vicinity, including the preparation of grounds, 
construction of buildings, Installation of roadways and utilities, and 
all other expenses of Whatever character connected with this project, 
provided that such a site, satisfactory to the Secretary of War and 
on terms approved by him, is provided for this purpose without 
cost to the Government: Provided further, That the limitations con- 
tained in sections 1136 and 3734 of the Revised Statutes shall not 
apply to the work connected with this project: And provided further, 
That no part of said sum of $500,000 shall be expended for build- 
ings or improvements on land not owned in fee simple by the United 
‘States: Prorided further, That section 3648, Revised Statutes, sball 
not apply to subscriptions for foreign and professional: newspapers 
and periodicals to be paid for from this appropriation: Provided 
further, That none of the funds appropriated under this title shall 
be used for the purpose of giving exhibition flights to the public 
ether than those under the control and direction of the War De- 
partment, and if such flights are given by Army personnel upon other 
than Government fields a bond of indemnity, in such sum as the 
Secretary of War may require for damages to person or property, 
shall be furnished the Government by the parties desiring the exhi- 
bition: Provided further, That in addition to the amount herein 
appropriated and specified for expenditure for the production and 
purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and 
accessories, the Chief of the Afr Service, when authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War, may enter into contracts for the production and pur- 
chase of new airplanes and thelr equipment, spare parts, and acces- 
sories to an amount not in excess of $2,150,000, and his action In so 
doing shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the payment of the cost thereof. 

The sum of $203,255.95 of the appropriation for the Air Service for 
the fiscal year 1923 contained in the “Act making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1023, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30, 1922, shall remain available until June 30, 1926. for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred under contracts executed prior to July 1, 
1923. 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF AIR SERVICE 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with “the classification act of 1923,” $211,191. 

The services of legal assistant, aeronautical engineers, skilled drafts- 
men, and such technical and other services as the Secretary of War 
may deem necessary, may be employed only in the office of the Chief of 
Air Service to carry into effect the various appropriations for aero- 
nautical purposes, to be paid from such appropriations, in addition to 
the foregoing employees appropriated for in the office of the Chief 
of Air Service: Provided, That the entire expenditure for this purpose 
for the fiscal year 1926 shall not exceed $80,000, and the Secretary of 
War shall each year in the Budget report to Congress the number of 
persons so employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 


For the manufacture and purchase of medical and hospital supplies, 
including disinfectants, for military posts, camps, hospitals, hospital 
ships and transports, for laundry work for enlisted men and Army 
nurses while patients in a hospital, and supplies required for mosquito 
destruction in and about military posts in the Canal Zone; for the pur- 
chase of veterinary supplies and hire of veterinary surgeons; for ex- 
penses of medical supply depots; for medical care and treatment not 
otherwise provided for, including care and subsistence in private hos- 
pitals of officers, enlisted men, and civilian employees of the Army, of 
applicants for enlistment, and of prisoners of war and other persons 
in military custody or confinement, when entitled thereto by law, regu- 
lation, or contract: Provided, That this shall not apply to officers and 
enlisted men who are treated in private hospitals or by civilian. physi- 
cians while on furlough; for the proper care and treatment of epidemic 
and contagious diseases in the Army or at military posts or stations, 
including measures to prevent the spread thereof, and the payment of 
reasonable damages not otherwise provided for for bedding and clothing 
injured or destroyed in such prevention; for the pay of male and 
female nurses, not including the Army Nurse Corps, and of cooks and 
other civilians employed for the proper care of sick officers and sol- 
diers, under such regulations fixing their number, qualifications, assign- 
ments, pay, and allowances as shall have been or shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War; for the pay of civilian physicians employed 
to examine physically applicants for enlistment and enlisted men and 
to render other professional services from time to time under proper 
authority; for the pay of other employees of the Medical Department; 
for tnition of officers of the Medical Department, including the Army 
Nurse Corps, under section 127-a of the Army reorganization act ap- 
proved June 4, 1920; for the payment of express companies and local 

transfers employed directly by the Medical Department for the trans- 

Í portation of medical and hospital supplies, including bidders’ samples 
and water for analysis; for supplies for use In teaching the art of cook- 
ing to the enlisted force of the Medical Department; for the supply 
of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; for advertising, 
laundry, and all other necessary miscellaneous expenses of the Medical 
Department, $1,033,633: Provided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for payment of any expense connected with the publica- 
tion of the Medical and Surgical History of the War with Germany. 


HOSPITAL CARE, CANAL ZONE GARRISONS 


For paying the Panama Canal such reasonable charges, exclusive of 
subsistence, as may be approved by the Secretary of War for caring in 
its hospitals for officers, enlisted men, military prisoners, and civilian 
employees of the Army admitted thereto upon the request of proper 
military authority, $40,000; Provided, That the subsistence of the said 
patients, except. commissioned officers, shall be paid to said hospitals 
out of the appropriation for subsistence of the Army at the rates pro- 
vided therein for commutation of rations for enlisted patients in general 
hospitals. 

ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM 


For Army Medical Museum, preservation of specimens and the prepa 
ration and purchase of new specimens, $7,500. 
LIBRARY, SURGEON GENERAL’S OFFICE 
For the library of the Surgeon General's office, including the pur 
chase of the necessary books of reference and periodicals, $20,000. 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in ne- 
cordance with the classification act of 1923,“ $268,284. 
BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 
CARE OF INSANB FILIPINO SOLDIERS 
For care, maintenance, and treatment at asylums in the Philippine 
Islands of insane natives of the Philippine Islands, conformable to the 
act of Congress approved May 11, 1908, $900. 
CARE OF INSANE PORTO RICAN SOLDIERS 
For care, maintenance, and treatment at asylums in Porto Rico of 
insane Porto Rican soldiers of the Forty-second and Sixty-fifth Regi- 
ments of Infantry, $50. 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with the classification act of 1923,” $80,280. 


Corps Or ENGINEERS 
ENGINEER DEPOTS 

For incidental expenses for the depots, including fuel, lights, chemi- 
cals, stationery, hardware, machinery, pay of civilian clerks, mechanics, 
laborers, and other employees; for lumber and materials and for labor 
for packing and crating engineer supplies; repairs of, and for mate- 
rials to repair, public buildings, machinery, and instruments, and for 
unforeseen expenses, $97,210, 
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ENGINEER SCHOOL 


For equipment and maintenance of the Engineer School, including 
purchase and repair of instruments, machinery, implements, models, 
boats, and materials for the use of the school and to provide means 
for the theoretical and practical instruction of Engineer officers and 
troops in their special duties as sappers and miners; for land mining, 
pontoniering, and signaling; for purchase and binding of scientific 
and professional works, papers, and periodicals treating on military 
engineering and scientific subjects; for textbooks and books of refer- 
ence for the library of the United States Engineer School; for mei- 
dental expenses of the school, including chemicals, stationery, hard- 
ware, machinery, and boats; for pay of civilian clerks, draftsmen, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, and laborers; for compensation of civilian lec- 
turers and for payment of tuition fees of not to exceed 50 student 
officers at civil technical institutions in addition to the 2 per cent of 
commissioned officers authorized to attend technical, professional, and 
other educational institutions as provided for in section 127a of the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 
1920; for unforeseen expenses; and for travel expenses of officers on 
journeys approved by the Secretary of War and made for the purpose 
of instruction: Provided, That the traveling expenses herein provided 
for shall be in leu of mileage and other allowances; and for other 
absolutely necessary expenses: Provided further, That section 3648, 
Revised Statutes, shall not apply to subseriptions for foreign and pro- 
fessional newspapers and periodicals te be paid for from this appro- 
priation, $26,000. 

ENGINEER EQUIPMENT OF TROOPS 


For pontoon material, tools, instruments, supplies, and appliances 
required for use in the engineer equipment of troops, for military sur- 
veys, and for engineer operations in the field, including the purchase, 
maintenance, operation, and repair of the necessary motor cycles; the 
purchase and preparation of engineer manuals and for a reserve sup- 
ply of above equipment, $62,305, 


CIVILIAN ASSISTANTS TO ENGINEER OFFICERS 


For services of surveyors, suryey parties, draftsmen, photographers, 
master laborers, clerks, and other employees to engineer officers on 
the staffs of division, corps, and department commanders, $46,620. 


ENGINEBR OPERATIONS IN THE FIELD 


For expenses incident to military engineer operations in the field, 
including the purchase of materia] and a reserve of material for such 
operations, the rental of storehouses within and outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the operation, maintenance, and repair of horse- 
drawn and motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and such ex- 
penses as are ordinarily provided for under appropriations for “ En- 
gineer depots,” “ Civilian assistants to engineer officers,” and “ Miti- 
tary surveys and maps.“ $75,735: Provided, That when to the interest 
of the Government, funds appropriated under this head may be used 
for the purchase of options on materials for use in engineer opera- 
tions in the fleld: Provided further, That so much of this appropria- 


tion as is necessary to provide facilities for engineer training of | 


troops may be expended for military construction work of a temporary 
character at camps and cantonments and at training areas, for train- 
ing purposes only. - 

MILITARY SURVEYS AND MAPS 


For the execution of topographic and other surveys, the securing of | 


such extra topographie data as may be required, and the preparation 
and printing of maps required for military purposes, to be imme- 
diately available and remain available until December 31. 1926, 
852,600: Provided, That the Secretary of War is authorized to secure 
the assistance, wherever practicable, of the United States Geological 
Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or other mapping agencies of 
the Government in this work and to allot funds therefor to them 
from this appropriation. 


SEACOAST DEFENSES, UNITED STATES 


For the preparation of plans for fortifications and other work of 
defense, $10,000, 

For construction of gun and mortar batteries, $25,000. 

For the installation and replacement of electric light and power 
plants at seacoast fortifications in the United States and the purchase 
and installation of searchlights for seacoast defenses in the United 
States, $33,100, 

For construction and repair of sea walls, embankments, and bulk- 
heads, $525. 

For protection, preservation, and repair of fortifications for which 
there may be no special appropriation available, and of structures 
for the submarine-mine defense of the United States and for main- 
taining channels for access to submarine-mine wharves, $273,744. 

For maintenance and repair of searchlights and electric light and 
power equipment for seacoast fortifications, and for tools, electrical 
and other supplies, and appliances to be used in their operation, in- 
cluding the purchase of reserve lights, $68,655. 


SEACOAST DEFENSES, INSULAR’ POSSESSIONS 


For preparation of plans for fortifications and other works of de- 
fense in the insular possessions, $2,000. 

For the installation and replacement of electric light and power 
plants and the purchase and installation of searchlights at the sea- 
coast fortifications of the Hawaiian Islands, $12,000. 

For protection, preservation, and repair of fortications, including 
structures for submarine-mine defense, for which there may he no 
special appropriation available, and for maintaining channels for 
aceess to submarine mine wharves, in the insular possessions, $73,595. 

For maintenance and repair of searchlights and electric light and 
power equipment for seacoast fortifications and for tools, electrical and 
other supplies, and appliances to be used in their operation in the 
insular possessions, $34,000. 


SEACOAST DEFENSES, PANAMA CANAL 


For preparation of plans for fortifications and other works of de- 
tense, including surveys for roads, Canal Zone, $4,400. 

For the construction of seacoast batteries on the Canal Zone for 
defense of the Panama Canal, $133,950, 

For the Installation and replacement of electric light and power 
plants, and the purchase and installation of searchlights for the sea- 
coast fortifications on the Canal Zone, $12,000, 

For protection, preservation, and repair of fortifications of the 
Panama Canal for which there may be no special appropriation avail- 
able, including structures erected for submarine-mine defense, and for 
maintaining channels for access to submarine-mine wharves, $50,770. 

For maintenance and repair of searchlights and electric light and 
power equipment for fortifications and for tools, electrical and other 
supplies, and appliances to be used in their operation, $30,000. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, $118,000, 

The services of skilled draftsmen, eivit engineers, and such other 
services as the Secretary of War may deem necessary may be em- 
ployed only in the office of the Chief of Engineers, to carry into effect 
the various appropriations for rivers and harbors, surveys, preparation 
for and the consideration of river and harbor estimates and bills, forti- 
fications, engineeer equipment of troops, engineer operations in the feld, 
and other military purposes, to be paid from such appropriations: 
Provided, That the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year 
1926 shall not exceed $160,000; the Secretary of War shall each year, 
in the Budget, report to Congress the number of persons so employed, 
their duties, and the amount paid to each. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
ORDNANCE SERVICE 


For the current expenses of the Ordnance Department in connection 
with purchasing, receiving, storing, and issuing ordnance and ordnance 
stores, comprising police and office duties, rents, tolls, fuel, light, 
water, and advertising, stationery, typewriting and adding machines, 
including their exchange, and office furniture, tools, and instruments 
of service; for incidental expenses of the Ordnance Service and those 
attending practical trials and tests of ordmance small arms, and other 
ordnance stores; for instruction purposes; for publications for libra- 
ries of the Ordnance Department, including the Ordnance Office; sub- 
scriptions to periodicals, which may be paid for in advance; and pay- 
ment for mechanical labor im the office of the Chief of Ordnance; and 
| for maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled or horse- 

drawn passenger-carrying veliicles, $1,185,000. 
ORDNANCE STORES, AMMUNITION 
For the development, manufacture, purchase, and maintenance of 
| airplane bombs, pyrotechnics, grenades, ammunition for small arms, 
targets, and accessories for bomb, small-arms, and machine-gun target 
practice; and ammunition for military salutes at Government establish- 
ments and institutions to which the issues of arms for salutes are 
authorized, $1,000,000, 
MANUPACTURD OF ARMS 


For manufacturing, repairing, procuring, and issuing arms at the 

national armories, $389,000. 
ORDNANCE STORES AND SUPPLIES 

For overhauling, cleaning, repairing, and preserving ordnance and 
ordnance stores in the hands of troops and at the arsenals, posts, and 
depots, except material for cleaning and preserving at places other than. 
establishments under the direct control of the Chief of Ordnance; for 
purchase and manufacture of ordnance stores to fill requisitions of 
troops, $120,000. 

AUTOMATIC RIFLES 

Fer the purchase, manufacture, test, repair,.and maintenance of 
automatic machine rifles or other automatic or semiautomatic guns, 
including their mounts, sights, and equipments, and the machinery 
necessary for their manufacture, to remain available until June 30, 
1927, $188,000. 
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TANKS 


For the purchase, manufacture, test, maintenance, and repair of 
tanks and other self-propelled armored vehicles, to remain available 
until June 30, 1927, $214,400. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARMAMENT 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of mountain, field, and siege 
‘cannon, including their carriages, sights, implements, equipments, and 
the machinery necessary for their manufacture, $635,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, maintenance, and test of ammunition 
for mountain, field, and siege cannon, including the necessary experi- 
ments in connection therewith, the machinery necessary for its manu- 
facture, and the necessary storage facilties, $886,000. 

For alteration and maintenance of the mobile artillery, including 
the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, and materials neces- 
sary for the work and the expenses of the mechanics engaged thereon, 
$600,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of subcaliber guns, ammunition, 
and other accessories for mountain, field, and siege artillery practice, 
including the machinery necessary for their manufacture, $70,000, 


PROVING GROUNDS, ARMY 


For current expenses of the ordnance proving grounds, comprising 
the maintenance of rail and water transportation, repairs, alterations, 
accessories, and service of employees incidental to testing and prov- 
ing ordnance and ordnance material, hire of assistants for the Ord- 
nance Board, purchase of instruments and articles required for testing 
and experimental work, building and repairing butts and targets, clear- 
ing and grading ranges, $190,000. 

ROCK ISLAND BRIDGE, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


For operating, repair, and preservation of Rock Island bridges and 
| Viaduct, and maintenance and repair of the arsenal street connecting 
the bridges, $43,150. 

TESTING MACHINES 

For necessary professional and skilled labor, purchase of material, 
tools, and appliances for operating the testing machines, for investi- 
gative test and tests of material in connection with the manufacturing 
work of the Ordnance Department and for instruments and materials 
for operating the chemical laboratory in connection therewith, and for 
maintenance of the establishment, $25,000. 


REPAIRS OF ARSENALS 


For repairs and improvements of arsenals and depots, and to meet 
such unforeseen expenditures as accidents or other contingencies dur- 
ing the year may render necessary, including machinery for manufac- 

‘turing purposes in the arsenals, $675,000. 
GAUGES, DIES, AND JIGS FOR MANUFACTURE 


For the development and procurement of gauges, dies, jigs, and 
other special aids and appliances, including specifications and de- 
tailed drawings, to carry out the purpose of section 123 of the 
national defense act, approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act 
approved June 4, 1920, $50,000. 

SEACOAST DEFENSES, UNITED STATES 


ARMAMENT OF FORTIFICATIONS 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 
defense, including their carriages, sights, implements, equipments, and 
the machinery necessary for their manufacture, $407,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for seacoast 
cannon, and for modernizing projectiles on hand, including the neces- 

sary experiments in connection therewith, and the machinery neces- 
| sary for its manufacture, $180,000. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of subcaliber guns, ammuni- 
| tlon, and other accessories for Seacoast Artillery practice, including 
| the machinery necessary for their manufacture, $50,000. 

For alteration and maintenance of Seacoast Artillery, including the 
purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, materials necessary for 
the work, and expenses of civilian mechanics, $300,000. 

SEACOAST DEFENSES, INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


| For purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for seacoast 
; cannon, including the necessary experiments in connection therewith, 
and the machinery necessary for its manufacture, $236,600. 

For alteration and maintenance of the Seacoast Artillery, including 
| the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, and materials 
necessary for the work, and expenses of the civilian mechanics, $80,000. 

SEACOAST DEFENSES, PANAMA CANAL 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 
defense, including their carriages, sights, Implements, equipments, and 
the machinery necessary for their manufacture, $100,000. . 

Vor the purchase, manufacture, and test of ammunition for seacoast 
and land defense cannon, including the necessary experiments in con- 
nection therewith, and the machinery necessary for its manufacture, 
$200,000. 


For the alteration and maintenance and installation of the Seacoast 
Artillery, Including the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, 
and materials necessary for the work, and expenses of civilian me- 
chanics, 860,000. 

OFFICE oF CHIEF oF ORDNANCE 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, $159,652. 

The services of skilled draftsmen and such other services as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary may be employed only in the 
office of the Chief of Ordnance to carry into effect the various appro- 
priations for the armament of fortifications and for the arming and 
equipping of the National Guard, to be paid from such appropriations : 
Provided, That the entire expenditures for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1926 shall not exceed $260,000, and the Secretary of War shall 
each year, in the Budget, report to Congress the number of persons so 
employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE Service 
ARMY 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical-warfare gases or 
other toxic substances, gag masks, or other offensive or defensive 
materials or appliances required for gas-warfare purposes, including all 
necessary investigations, research, design, experimentation, and opera- 
tions connected therewith ; purchase of chemicals, special scientific and 
technical apparatus and instruments; construction, maintenance, and 
repair of plants, buildings, and equipment, and the machinery therefor; 
receiving, storing, and issuing of supplies, comprising police and office 
duties, rents, tolls, fuel, gasoline, lubricants, paints and oils, rope and 
cordage, light, water, advertising, stationery, typewriting and adding 
machines, including their exchange, office furniture, tools, and instru- 
ments; for incidental expenses; for civilian employees; for libraries of 
the Chemical Warfare Service and subscriptions to periodicals which 
may be paid for in advance; for expenses incidental to the organization, 
training, and equipment of special gas troops not otherwise provided 
for, including the training of the Army in chemical warfare, both 
offensive and defensive, together with the necessary schools, tactical 
demonstrations, and maneuvers; for current expenses of chemical pro- 
Jectile filling plants and proving grounds, including construction and 
3 of rail transportation, repairs, alterations, accessories, / 
uilding and repair butts and tar ts, clearing an 
$882,080. ge g and grading ranges, 

OFFICE oF CHIEF or CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, $21,420, 

The services of chemists and such other services as the Secretary 
of War may deem necessary may be employed only in the office of the 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service to carry into effect the ap- 
propriation for Chemical Warfare Service, to be paid from such ap- 
propriation: Provided, That the total expenditures for this purpose 
for the fiscal year 1926 shall not exceed $19,160; and the Secretary 
of War shall each year in the Budget report to Congress the number 
of persons so employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each, 

CHIEF OF INFANTRY, ARMY 
INFANTRY SCHOOL, FORT BENNING, GA, 

For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and pro- 
fessional papers, instruments and materials for instruction, employ- 
ment of temporary, technical, special, and clerical services, and for 
the necessary expenses of instruction at the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., $37,620, - 

TANK SERYICE 

For payment of the necessary civilian employees to assist in handling 
the clerical work in the office of the tank center, tank schools, and the 
various tank organization headquarters, including the office of the 
Chief of Infantry, and for the payment of the necessary mechanics 
to assist in repairing and preserving tanks in the hands of tank units, 
$26,840. 

Incidental expenses in connection with the operation of the tank 
schools, $1,000. 

CHIEF OF CAVALRY 
CAVALRY SCHOOL, FORT RILEY, KANS. 

For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and pro- 
fessional papers, instruments, and materials for instruction, employ- 
ment of temporary, technical, special, and clerical services, and for 
other necessary expenses of instruction at the Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley, Kans., $19,080. 

CHIEF OF FIELD ARTILLERY 


FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL, FORT SILL, OKLA, 

For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and 
professional papers, instruments, and material for instruction, em- 
ployment of temporary, technical, special, and clerical services, and 
for other necessary expenses of instruction at the Field Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Okla., $18,820, 
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INSTRUCTION IN FIELD ARTILLERY ACTIVITIES 


To provide means for the theoretical and practical Instruction in 
Field Artillery activities at the two brigade firing centers at Fort 
Sill, Okla., and Fort Bragg, N. C., by the purchase of modern instru- 
ments and material for theoretical and practical instruction, for the 
tuition of officers detailed as students at civil educational institu- 
tions, and for all other necessary expenses, to be allotted in such pro- 
portion as may, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, be for the 
best interests of the service, $4,000. 


CHIEF or COAST ARTILLERY 
COAST ARTILLERY SCHOOL, FORT MONROB, VA. 


For purchase of engines, generators, motors, machines, measuring 
and nautical instruments, special apparatus, and materials and for 
experimental purposes for the engineering and artillery and military 
art departments and enlisted specialists division; for purchase and 
binding of professional books treating of military and scientific sub- 
jects for library, for use of school, and for temporary use in coast 
defenses; for incidental expenses of the school, including chemicals, 
stationery,- printing and binding, hardware, materials, cost of special 
instruction of officers detailed as instructors, employment of tem- 
porary, technical, or special services; for office furniture and fixtures, 
machinery, and motor trucks; and unforeseen expenses; in all, $27,740: 
Provided, That section 8648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to sub- 
scriptions for foreign and professional newspapers and periodicals 
to be paid for from this appropriation: Provided further, That pur- 
chase and exchange of typewriting machines, to be paid for from this 
appropriation, may be made at the special price allowed to schools 
teaching stenography and typewriting without obligating typewriter 
companies to supply these machines to all departments of the Goy- 
ernment at the same price. 


SEACOAST DEFENSES, UNITED STATES 


For construction of fire-control stations and accessories, including 
purchase of lands and rights of way, purchase and installation of 
necessary lines and means of electrical communication, including tele- 
phones, dial and otber telegraphs, wiring and all special instruments, 
apparatus, and materials, coast-signal apparatus, subaqueous, sound, 
and flash ranging apparatus, including their development, and salaries 
of electrical experts, engineers, and other necessary employees con- 
nected with the use of Coast Artillery; purchase, manufacture, and 
test of range finders and other instruments for fire control at the 
fortifications, and the machinery necessary for their manufacture at 
the arsenals, $80,800. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of submarine-mine material, 
and other accessories for subntarine-mine practice, including the ma- 
chinery necessary for their manufacture, $3,000. 

For maintenance of submarine-mine material within the limits of 
continental United States; purchase of necessary machinery, tools, 
and implements for the repair shop of the torpedo depot, United 
States Army, at Fort Totten, N. Y., and for torpedo depot admin- 
istration and experimental work, $31,100. 

For maintenance of Coast Artillery war-instruction material at 
Coast Artillery posts, including necessary material and labor therefor, 
$1,000. 

SEACOAST DEFENSES, INSULAR POSSESSIONS 

For construction of fire-control stations and accessories, including 
purchase of lands and rights of way, purchase and installation of 
necessary lines and means of electrical communication, including tele- 
phones, dial and other telegraphs, wiring and all special instruments, 


apparatus, and materials, coast-signal apparatus, subaqueous, sound, f 


and flash ranging apparatus, lgcluding their development, and salaries 
of electrical experts, engineers, dnd other necessary employees con- 
nected with the use of Coast Artillery; purchase, manufacture, and 
test of range finders and other instruments for fire control at the 
fortifications, and the machinery necessary for their manufacture in 
the Hawaiian Islands, $40,000, 

For maintenance of the submarine-mine material in the insular 
possessions, $10,000. 

SEACOAST DEFENSES, PANAMA CANAL 

For the construction of fire-control stations and accessories, includ- 
ing purchase of lands and rights of way, purchase and installation 
of necessary lines and means of electrical communication, including 
telephones, dial and other telegraphs, wiring and all special instru- 
ments, apparatus, and materials, coast-signal apparatus, subaqueous, 
sound, and flash ranging apparatus, including their development, and 
salaries of electrical experts, engineers, and other necessary employees 
connected with the use of Coast Artillery, purchase, manufacture, and 
test of range finders and other instruments for fire control at the 
fortifications, and the machinery necessary for their manufacture, 
$85,000, 

For alteration, maintenance, and repair of submarine-mine material, 
$3,000. 

For purchase of submarine mines and necessary appliances to operate 
them, $2,000. . 


é 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF COAST ARTILLERY 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, $23,880. 


Unrrep States MILITARY ACADEMY 
PAY OF MILITARY ACADEMY 


Permanent establishment: For eight professors, $30,500; chaplain, 
$2,750; constructing quartermaster, in addition to his regular pay, 
$1,000; additional pay of professors and officers for length of service, 
$12,600; subsistence allowance of professors and officers, $4,161; in 
all, $51,011. 

For 1,200 cadets, $936,000. 

Civilians: For pay of employees, $240,000: Provided, That not to 
exceed $3,000 of this amount shall be used for pay of the organist, 
in addition to his present allowances, 

All of the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Military 
Academy shal] be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Military 
Academy, and for that purpose shall constitute one fund. 

The civilian instructors employed in the departments of modern 
er and tactics shall be entitled to public quarters, fuel, and 

t 
MAINTENANCE, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


For text and reference books for instruction; increase and expense 
of library (not exceeding $7,000), office equipment and supplies; sta- 
tionery, blank books, forms, printing and binding, and periodicals; 
diplomas for graduates (not exceeding $1,100), to be immediately 
available; expenses of lectures; apparatus, equipment, supplies, and 
materials for purposes of instruction and athletics, and maintenance 
and repair thereof; musical instruments and maintenance of band; 
care and maintenance of organ; equipment for cadet mess; postage, 
telephones, and telegrams; freight and expressage; transportation of 
cadets and accepted cadets from their homes to the Military Academy 
and discharged cadets, including reimbursement of traveling expenses, 
for payment of commutation of rations for the cadets of the United 
States Military Academy in lieu of the regular established ration; 
maintenance of children’s school (not exceeding $8,800); contin- 
gencies for superintendent of the academy (not to exceed $3,000) ; 
expenses of the members of the Board of Visitors (not exceeding 
$750) ; contingent fund, to be expended under the direction of the 
Academic Board (not exceeding $500); improvement, repair, and 
maintenance of buildings and grounds (including roads, walls, and 
fences) ; shooting galleries and ranges; cooking, heating, and lighting 
apparatus and fixtures and operation and maintenance thereof; main- 
tenance of water, sewer, and plumbing systems; maintenance of and 
repairs to cadet camp; fire-extinguishing apparatus, machinery and 
tools and repair of same; maintenance, repair, and operation of an 
automobile and one motor truck; policing buildings and grounds; 
furniture for official purposes at the academy, and repair and main- 
tenance thereof; fuel for heat, light, and power; and other necessary 
incidental expenses in the discretion of the superintendent; in all, 
$1,006,920. 


PUBLIC WORKS, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


For continuing the construction of a new mess hall, cadet store, 
dormitories, and drawing academy, $350,000, 

Section 3648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to. subscriptions 
for foreign, professional, and other newspapers and periodicals to be 
paid from any of the foregoing appropriations for the Military Academy. 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to turn over to the United 
States Military Academy without expense all such surplus material 
as may be available and necessary for the construction of buildings; 
also surplus tools and material required for use in the instruction 
of cadets at the academy: Provided, That the constructing quarter- 
master, United States Military Academy, is hereby exempted from all 
laws and regulations relative to employment and to granting leaves 
of absence to employees with pay while employed on construction 
work at the Military Academy: Previded further, That the funds 
appropriated herein for the United States Military Academy may be 
expended without advertising when in the opinion of the responsible 
constructing officer and the superintendent it is more economical and 
advantageous to the Government to dispense with advertising. 


MILITIA BUREAU—NATIONAL GUARD 
ARMING, EQUIPPING, AND TRAINING THE NATIONAL GUARD 


For procurement of forage, bedding, etc., for animals used by the 
National Guard, $1,444,905. 

For compensation of help for care of materials, animals, and equip- 
ment, $2,760,000. 

For expenses, camps of instruction, $9,900,000, and in addition 
thereto the sum of $600,000 from the unexpended balances of the ap- 
propriation for “Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, 
1924,” is continued and made available for this purpose during the 
fiscal year 1926. 
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For expenses, selected officers and enlisted men, military service 
schools, $325,000. 

For pay of property and disbursing officers for the United States, 
872.000. 

For general expenses, equipment and instruction, National Guard, 
$900,000. 

For travel of officers and noncommissioned officers of the Regular 
Army in connection with the National Guard, $375,000. 

For transportation of equipment and supplies, $350,000. 

For expenses of enlisted men of the Regular Army on duty with the 
National Guard, ineluding the hiring of quarters in kind, $500,000. 

For pay of National Guard (armory drills), $9,990,000, and in addi- 
tion thereto tbe sum of $900,000 from the unexpended balances of 
the appropriation for “Arming, equipping, and training the National 
Guard, 1924,” is continued and made available for this purpose. 


ARMS, UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENT, ETC., FOR FIELD SERVICE, NATIONAL GUARD 


To procure by purchase or manufacture and issue from time to time 
to the National Guard, upon requisition of the governors of the sev- 
eral State and Territories, or the commanding general, National Guard 
of the District of Columbia, such military equipment and stores of all 
kinds and a reserye supply thereof as are necessary to arm, uniform, 
and equip for field service the National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, and to repair such of the 
aforementioned articles of equipage and military stores as are or may 
become damaged when, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, such repair may be determined to be an economical measure 
and as necessary for their proper preservation and use, $3,119,281: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to issue from 
surplus or reserve stores and material on hand and purchased for the 
United States Army such articles of clothing and equipment and Field 
Artillery, Engineer, and Signal material and ammunition as may be 
needed by the National Guard organized under the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provision 
for the nationa! defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1916, as amended by the act approved June 4, 1920. This issue shall 
be made without charge against militia appropriations except for 
actual expenses incident to such issue. 

The mounted, motorized, air, medical, and tank units and motor 
transport, military police, wagon, and service companies of the National 
Guard shall be so reduced that the appropriations made in this act 
shall cover the entire cost of maintenance of such units for the Na- 
tional Guard during the fiscal year 1926. 


MILITIA BUREAU, WAR DEPARTMENT 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with the classification act of 1923, $127,560. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Officers’ Reserve Corps: For pay and allowances of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on active duty for not exceeding 15 days’ 
training, $2,000,000; for pay and allowance of members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps on active duty for more than 15 days in accordance 
with law, $300,466; for mileage, reimbursement of actual traveling 
expenses, or per diem allowances in lieu thereof as authorized by law, 
$390,000; Provided, That the mileage allowance to members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps when called into active service for training 
for 15 days or less shall not exceed 4 cents per mile: Provided further, 
That officers performing travel on Government-owned transports shall 
be entitled only to reimbursement of actual and necessary expenses 
incurred; in all $2,690,466. 

Enlisted Reserve Corps; For pay, transportation, subsistence, and 
clothing, $50,000. . 

Correspondence courses; For conducting correspondence courses for 
instruction of members of the Reserve Corps, including necessary sup- 
plies, procurement of maps and textbooks, and transportation, $17,000. 

Manuals: For purchase of training manuals, $15,000, 

Headquarters and camps: For establishment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of divisional and regimental headquarters and of camps for train- 
ing of the Organized Reserves; for miscellaneous expenses incident to 
the administration of the Organized Reserves, including the mainte- 
nance and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; 
for transportation of baggage, including packing and crating, of re- 
serve officers on active duty for not less than six months; for medical 
and hospital treatment, continuation of pay and allowances not to 
exceed six months, and transportation when fit for travel to their 
homes of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and Enlisted Reserve 
Corps of the Army injured in line of duty while on gettee duty under 
proper orders or while voluntarily participating in aerial flights in 
Government-owned aircraft by proper authority as an incident to 
their military training, and for the preparation and transportation 
to thelr homes and burial expenses of the remains of members of the 
Organized Reserves who die while on active duty, as provided in sec- 
tion 4 of the act of June 3, 1924, $450,000: Provided, That not to 
exceed $100,000 of this amount may be used for establishment and 
maintenance of divisional and regimental headquarters. 


None of the funds appropriated elsewhere in this act, except for 
printing and binding, shall be used for expenses in connection with 
the Organized Reserves, but available supplies and existing facilities 
at military posts shall be utilized to the fullest extent possible. 

No portion of this appropriation shall be expended for the pay of 
a reserve officer on active duty for a longer period than 15 days, 
except such as may be detailed for duty with the War Department 
General Staff under section 3a and section 5 (b) of the Army re- 
organization act approved June 4, 1920, or who may be detailed for 
courses of instruction at the general or special service schools of the 
Army, or who may be detailed for duty as instructors at civilian mili- 
tary training camps, appropriated for in this act, or who may be de- 
tailed for duty with tactical units of the Air Service, as provided in 
section 37a of the Army reorganization act approved June 4, 1920; 
Provided, That the pay and allowances of such additional officers and 
nurses of the Medical Reserve Corps as are required to supplement the 
like officers and nurses of the Regular Army in the care of beneficiaries 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau treated in Army hospitals may 
be paid from the funds allotted to the War Department by that bureau 
under existing law. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institutions at 
which one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are 
maintained, of such public animals, means of transportation, supplies, 
tentage, equipment, and uniforms as he may deem necessary, includ- 
ing cleaning and laundering of uniforms and clothing at camps; and 
to forage, at the expense of the United States, public animals so 
issued, and to pay commutation in lieu of uniforms at a rate to be 
fixed annually by the Secretary of War; for transporting sald animals 
and other authorized supplies and equipment from place of issue to 
the several institutions and training camps and return of same to 
place of issue when necessary; for the establishment and maintenance 
of camps for the further practical instruction of the members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and for transporting members of 
such corps to and from such camps, and to subsist them while travel- 
ing to and from such camps and while remaining therein so far as 
appropriations will permit or, in lieu of transporting them to and from 
such camps and subsisting them while en route, to pay them travel 
allowance at the rate of 5 cents per mile for the distance by the 
shortest usually traveled route from the places from which they are 
authorized to proceed to the camp and for the return travel thereto, 
and to pay the return travel pay in advance of the actual perform- 
ance of the travel; for pay for students attending advanced camps 
at the rate prescribed for soldiers of the seventh grade of the Regular 
Army; for the payment of commutation of subsistence fo members 
of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at a 
rate not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration prescribed for the 
Army, as authorized in the act approved. June 3, 1916, as amended 
by the act approved June 4, 1920; for medical and hospital treatment, 
subsistence until furnished transportation, and transportation when 
fit for travel to their homes of members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps injured in line of duty while at camps of instruc- 
tion under the provisions of section 47a and section 47d of the 
national defense act approved June 8, 1916, as amended; and for the 
cost of preparation and: transportation to their homes and burial 
expenses of the remains of members of the Reserye Officers’ Training 
Corps who die while attending camps of instruction as provided in 
section 4 of the act approved June 3, 1924; and for the cost of main- 

“tenance, repair, and operation of passenger-carrying vehicles, $3,818,- 
020, to remain available until December 31, 1926: Provided, That 
uniforms and other equipment or material issued to the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps in accordance with law shall be furnished from 
surplus or reserve stocks of the War Department without payment 
from this appropriation, except for actual expense incurred in the 
manufacture or issue: Provided further, That in no case shall the 
amount paid from this appropriation for uniforms, equipment, or ma- 
terial furnished to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from stocks 
under the control of the War Department be in excess of the price 
current at the time the issue is made: Provided further, That none of 
the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for the organization 
or maintenance of additional mounted, motor transport, or tank units 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: Provided further, That none 
of the funds appropriated elsewhere in this act, except for printing 
and binding, shall be used for expenses in connection with the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps: Provided further, That not to exceed $100 of 
the total appropriated by this act may be expended for the transpor- 
tation of authorized Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students who 
may be competitors in the national rifle match, and to subsist them 
while traveling to and from said match and while remaining thereat. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


For the procurement and issue as provided in section 55-c of the 
act approved June 4, 1920, and in section 1225, Revised Statutes, as 
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amended, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, to schools and colleges, other than those provided for in 
section 40 of the act above referred to, of such-arms, tentage, and 
equipment, including the transporting of same, and the overhauling 
and repair of personal equipments, machine-gun outfits, and horse 
equipments, as the Secretary of War shall deem necessary for proper 
military training in sald schools and colleges, $3,000: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the purchase of 
arms or other ordnance equipment, 
CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to warrant 
officers, enlisted men, and civilians atending training camps main- 
tained under the provisions of section 47-d of the national defense 
act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, uniforms, 
including altering, fitting, washing, and cleaning when necessary, sub- 
sistence, and transportation, or in lieu of such transportation and of 
subsistence for travel to and from camps travel allowances at 5 cents 
per mile, as prescribed in said section 47d; for such expenditures 
as are authorized by sald section 47-d as may be necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of said camps, including recruiting 
and advertising therefor, and the cost of maintenance, repair, and 
operation of passenger-carrying vehicles; for gymnasium and athletic 
supplies (not exceeding $15,000); for mileage, reimbursement of trav- 
eling expenses, or allowance in lieu thereof as authorized by law for 
officers of the Regular Army and Organized Reserves traveling on duty 
in connection with citizens’ military training camps; for medical and 
hospital treatment, subsistence until furnished transportation, and 
transportation when fit for travel to their homes of members of the 
citizens’ military training camps injured in line of duty while attend- 
ing camps of instruction under the provisions of section 47-a and 
section 47-d of the national defense act approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended, and for the cost of preparation and transportation to their 
homes and burial expenses of the remains of civilians who die while 
attending camps of instruction, as provided in section 4 of the act 
approved June 3, 1924; in all, $2,820,000, to remain available until 
December 31, 1926: Provided, That the funds herein appropriated 
shall not be used for the training of any person in the first year, or 
lowest course, who shall have reached his twenty-fourth birthday before 
the date of enrollment :, Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated elsewhere in this act except for printing and binding 
shall be used for expenses in connection with citizens’ military training 
camps: Provided further, That uniforms and other equipment or mate- 
rial furnished in accordance with law for use at citizens’ military 
training camps shall be furnished from surplus or reserve stocks of 
the War Department without payment from this appropriation except 
for actual expense incurred in the manufacture or issue: Provided 
further, That in no case shall the amount paid from this appropriation 
for uniforms, equipment, or material furnished in accordance with law 
for use at citizens’ military training camps from stocks under control 
of the War Department be in excess of the price current at the time 
the issue is made. 

Under the authorizations contained in this act no issues of reserve 
supplies or equipment shall be made where such issues would impair 
the reserves held by the War Department for two field armies or 
1,000,000 men. 

NATIONAL BOARD ron PROMOTION or RIVLE Practice 


QUARTERMASTER SUPPLIES AND SERVICES FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the 
use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms under reasonable 
regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of War; for the em- 
ployment of labor in connection with the establishment of outdoor 
and indoor rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for 
the employment of instructors; for clerical services; for badges and 
other insignia; for the transportation of employees, instructors, and 
civilians to engage in practice; for the purchase of materials, sup- 
plies, and services, and for expenses incidental to instruction of citi- 
zens of the United States in marksmanship and their participation in 
national and international matches, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, and to remain available until expended, 
$49,560: Provided, That out of this appropriation there may be ex- 
pended not to exceed $100 for the payment of transportation, for sup- 
plying meals or furnishing commutation of subsistence of civilian 
rifle teams authorized by the Secretary of War to participate in the 
national matches. 

NATIONAL TROPHY AND MEDALS FOR RIFLE CONTESTS 

For the purpose of furnishing a national trophy and medals and 
other prizes to be provided and contested for annually, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, said 
contest to be open to the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the National 
Guard or Organized Militia of the several States, Territories, and of 


for the cost of the trophy, prizes, and medals herein provided for, 
and for the promotion of rifle practice throughout the United States, 
including the reimbursement of necessary expense of members of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, to be expended 
for the purposes hereinbefore prescribed, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, $7,500. 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION 


For arms, ammunition, targets, and other accessories for target 
practice, for issue and sale in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
and approved by the Secretary of War, in connection with the encour- 
agement of rifle practice, in pursuance of the provisions of law, 
$10,000. 

No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be ayailable 


-for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, 


or any person having charge of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government while making or causing to be made with 
a stop watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study of any 
job of any such employee between the starting and completion thereof, 
or of the movements of any such employee while engaged upon such 
work; nor shall any part of the’ appropriations made in this act 
be available to pay any premiums or bonus or cash award to any 
employee in addition to his regular wages, except tor suggestions 
resulting in improvements or economy in the operation of any Gov- 
ernment plant. 

Equipment or material purchased outside of the United States from 
funds appropriated in this act shall be admitted free of duty. 


TITLE Il.—NONMILITARY ACTIVITIES OF THE WAR DE- 
PARTMENT 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


For amount required to make monthly payments to Jennie Carroll, 
widow of James Carroll, late major, United- States Army, $1,500. 

For amount required to make monthly payments to Mabel II. 
Lazear, widow of Jesse W. Lazear, late acting assistant surgeon, 
United States Army, $1,500. 

For amount required to make monthly payments to John R. Kis- 
singer, late of Company D, One hundred and fifty-seventh Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, also late of the Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, $1,200, 

Quartermaster Corps 
NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


For maintaining and improving national cemeteries, including fuel 
for superintendents, pay of laborers and other employees, purchase of 
tools and materials, and ineluding care and maintenance of the Arling- 
ton Memorial Amphitheater and Chapel and grounds in the Arlington 
National Cemetery, Va., and permanent American military cemeteries 
abroad, $400,000, 

For pay of 76 superintendents of national cemeteries, including the 
superintendent at Mexico City, $83,025. ‘ 

For repairs to roadways to national cemeteries which have been 
constructed by special authority of Congress, $15,000: Provided, That 
no railroad shall be permitted upon the right of way which may hava 
been acquired’ by the United States to a national cemetery, or to en- 
eroach upon any roads or walks constructed thereon and maintained 
by the United States: Prorided further, That no part of this sum 
shall be used for repairing any roadway not owned by the United 
States within the corporate limits of any city, town, or village. 

No part of any appropriation for national cemeteries or the repair 
of roadways thereto shall be expended in the maintenance of more 
than a single approach to any national cemetery, 

For continuing the work of furnishing headstones of durable stone 
or other durable material for unmarked graves of Union and Confed- 
erate soldiers, sailors, and marines, and soldiers, sallors, and marines 
of all other wars in national, post, city, town, and village cemeteries, 
naval cemeteries at navy yards and stations of the United States, and 
other burial places, under the acts of March 3, 1873, February 3, 1879, 
and March 9, 1906; continuing the work of furnishing headstones for 
unmarked graves of civilians interred in post cemeteries under the 
acts of April 28, 1904, and June 30, 1906; and furnishing headstones 
for the unmarked graves of Confederate soldiers, sailors, and marines 
in national cemeteries, $85,000, of which amount $15,000 shall be 
expended by the Secretary of War in erecting a fitting marking of the 
burial place, at Bardstown, Ky., of Lieut, John Fitch, soldier and 
inventor. 

For repair and preservation of monuments, tablets, observation 
tower, roads, and fences, etc., made and constructed by the United 
States upon public lands within the limits of the Antietam battle field, 
near Sharpsburg, Md., and for pay of superintendent, said superin- 
tendent to perform his duties under the direction of the Quarter- 
master Corps and to be selected and appointed by the Secretary of 
War, at his discretion, the person selected for this position to be eu 


the District of Columbia, members of rifle clubs, and civilians, and honorably discharged Union soldier, $6,500, 
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Disposition: of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilan employees: 
For interment, cremation: (only upon request from relatives of the 
deceused), or of preparation and transportation to their homes or to 
such national cemeteries as may be designated by proper authority, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, of the remains of officers, 
cadets, United States Military Academy, acting assistant, surgeons, 
members of the Army Nurse Corps, and enlisted men in active service, 
and accepted applicants for enlistment; for interment or preparation 
and transportation to their homes of the remains of civilian employees 
of the Army in the employ of the War Department who die abroad, in 
Alaska, in the Canal Zone, or on Army transports, or who die while 
on duty in the fleld; for interment of military prisoners who die at 
military posts; for the interment and shipment to their homes of 
remains of enlisted men who are discharged in hospitals in the United 
States and continue as inmates of said hospitals to the date of their 
death; for interment of prisoners of war and interned alien enemies 
who die at prison camps in the United States; for removal of remains 
from abandoned posts to permanent military posts or national ceme- 
terles, including the remains of Federal soldiers, sallors, or marines 
interred in flelds, abandoned graves, or abandoned private and city 
cemeteries; and in any case where the expenses of burial or shipment 
of the remains of officers or enlisted men of the Army who dle on the 
active list, are borne by individuals, where such expenses would have 
been lawful cMims against the Government, reimbursement to such 
individuals may be made of the amount allowed by the Government 
for such services out of this sum, but no reimbursement shall be made 
of such expenses incurred prior to July 1, 1910; for expenses of the 
segregation of bodies In permanent American cemeteries in Great 
Britain and France, $90,000: Provided, That the above provisions 
shall be applicable in the cases of officers and enlisted men on the 
retired list of the Army who have died or may hereafter die while on 
active duty by proper assignment. 

Confederate Mound, Oakwood Cemetery, Chicago, III.: For care, pro- 
tection, and maintenance of the plat of ground known as “ Confederate 
Mound” in Oakwood Cemetery, Chicago, III., $500. 

For care, protection, and maintenance of Confederate Stockade Ceme- 
tery, Johnstons Island, in Sandusky Bay, Ohio, $350. 

Confederate burial plats: For care, protection, and maintenance of 
Confederate burial plats, owned by the United States, located and 
known by the following designations: Confederate Cemetery, North 
Alton, III.; Confederate Cemetery, Camp Chase, Columbus, Ohio; Con- 
federate section, Greenlawn Cemetery, Indianapolis, Ind.; Confederate 
Cemetery. Point Lookout, Md.; and Confederate Cemetery, Rock Island, 
III., $1,250. 

Burial of deceased indigent patients: For burying in the Little Rock 
(Ark.) National Cemetery, including transportation thereto, indigent 
ex-soldiers, ex-sallors, or ex-marines of the United States service, either 
Regular or Volunteer, who have been honorably discharged or retired 
and who die while patients at the Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs, Ark., to be disbursed at a cost not exceeding $35 for such 
burial expenses in each case, exclusive of cost of grave, $100. 

For repairs and preservation of monuments, tablets, roads, fences, 
etc., made and constructed by the United States in Cuba and China to 
mark the places where American soldiers fell, $1,000. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 
CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of the park; compensation and ex- 
penses of the superintendent, maps, surveys, clerical and other as- 
sistance; maintenance, repair, and operation of one motor-propelled 
and one horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicle; office and all other 
necessary expenses; foundations. for State monuments; mowing; his- 
torical tablets, iron and bronze; iron gun carriages; roads and their 
maintenance; purchase of small tracts of lands heretofore authorized 
by law, $55,000, 

Notwithstanding the restrictive provisions of the act of February 26, 
1896 (29 Stat. p. 21), the Secretary of War is authorized in his discre- 
tion to permit without cost to the United States the erection of monu- 
ments or memorials to commemorate encampments of Spanish War 


organizations which were encamped fn said park during the period of 


the Spanish-American War. 
GETTYSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of the park; acquisition of lands, 
surveys, and maps; constructing, improving, and maintaining avenues, 
roads, and bridges thereon; fences and gates; marking the lines of 
battle with tablets and guns, each tablet bearing a brief legend giving 
historic facts and compiled without censure and without praise; pre- 
serving the features of the battle field and the monuments thereon ; 
compensation of superintendent, clerical and other services, expenses, 
and labor; purchase and preparation of tablets and gun carriages and 
placing them in position; maintenance, repair, and operation of a 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, and all other expenses inci- 
dent to the foregoing, $53,600. 


GUILFORD COURTHOUSE NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of a national military park at the 
battle field of Guilford Courthouse, in accordance with the act entitled 
“An act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Guilford Courthouse,” approved March 2, 1917, $9,640. 


SHILOH NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of the park; compensation of 
superintendent of the park; clerical and other services; labor; his- 
torical tablets; maps and surveys; roads; purchase and transporta- 
tion of supplies, implements, and materials; foundations for monu- 
ments; office and other necessary expenses, including maintenance, 
repair, and operation of one motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle; in all, $24,000. 

VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of the park; compensation of 
civilian commissioners; clerical and other services, labor, iron gun 
carriages, mounting of siege guns, memorials, monuments, markers, 
and historical tablets giving historical facts, compiled without praise 
and without censure; maps, surveys, roads, bridges, restoration of 
earthworks, purchase of lands, purchase and transportation of sup- 
plies and materials; and other necessary expenses, $24,000. 

SIGNAL CORPS 
WASHINGTON-ALASKA MILITARY CABLE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 

For defraying the cost of such extensions, betterments, operation, 
and maintenance of the Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Tele- 
graph System as may be approved by the Secretary of War, to be 
available until the close of the fiscal year 1927, from the receipts of 


.the Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph System which 


have been covered into the Treasury of the United States, the extent 
of such extensions and betterments and the cost thereof to be re- 
ported to Congress by the Secretary of War, $150,900. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Artificial limbs: For furnishing artificial limbs and apparatus, or 
commutation therefor, and necessary transportation, $30,000. 

Appliances for disabled soldiers: For furnishing surgical appli- 
ances to persons disabled in the military or naval service of the United 
States prior to April 6, 1917, and not entitled to artificial limbs or 
trusses for the same disabilities, $750. 

Trusses for disabled soldiers : For trusses for persons entitled thereto 
under section 1176, Revised Statutes of the United States, and the 
act amendatory thereof, approved March 3, 1879, $1,000. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 


Toward the preparation for publication under the direction of the 
Secretary of War of a medical and surgical history of the war with 
Germany, including personal services, $19,700. 


CORPS oF ENGINEERS 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN AND AROUND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


For improyement, care, and maintenance of grounds of executive 
departments, $1,000. 

Washington Monument: For pay of employees, $3,780. 

For power, fuel, lights, oil, waste, packing, tools, matches, paints, 
brushes, brooms, lanterns, rope, nails, screws, lead, electric lights, 
heating apparatus, oil stoves for elevator car and upper and lower 
floors; repairs of all kinds connected with the Monument and ma- 
chinery; and purchase of all necessary article for keeping the Monu- 
ment, machinery, and elevator in good order, $6,000. 

For extra services of employees and for additional supplies and 
materials, to provide for the opening of the Monument to the publie 
on Sundays and legal holidays, $2,500. 

For purchasing and supplying uniforms to the three watchmen, 
two floormen, and the elevator eonducter at the Washington Monu- 
ment, $480. 

Lincoln Memorial: For pay of employees, $7,140; heat, light, re- 
pairs, miscellaneous labor, and supplies, $3,910; extra services of em- 
ployees and additional supplies and materials to provide for opening 
the Lincoln Memorial to the public on Sundays and legal holidays, 
$1,750; for purchasing and supplying uniforms to the three Lincom 


Memorial watchmen, $240; in all, $13,040, 


Building where Abraham Lincoln died: For painting and miscel- 
laneous repairs, $240, 

Birthplace of George Washington, Wakefield, Va.: For watchmen 
for the care of the monument and dock at Wakefield, Va., the birth- 
place of Washington, 8480. 

For construction of a road and improvement and maintenance of 
reservation and monument at Wakefield, Va., the birthplace of Wash- 
ington, $12,600. 

CALIFORNIA DEBRIS. COMMISSION 

For defraying the expenses of the commission in carrying on the 

work authorized by the act approved March 1, 1893, $15,565. 


1925 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF ROADS, BRIDGES, AND TRAILS, 
ALASKA 
For the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, tramways, 
ferries, bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska, to be expended under 
the direction of the Board of Road Commissioners described in section 


2 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the construction and main- 


tenance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and the 
care and support of insane persons in the District of Alaska, and for 


other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905, as amended by the act 


approved May 14, 1906, and to be expended conformably to the provi- 
sions of said act as amended, $900,000, to be immediately available. 
Hereafter when an appropriation for this purpose for any fiscal year 
shall not have been made prior to the ist day of March preceding the 
beginning of such fiscal year, the Secretary of War may authorize the 
Board of Road Commissioners to incur obligations for this purpose of 
not to exceed 75 per cent of the appropriation for this purpose for the 
fiscal year then current, payment of these obligations to be made from 
the appropriation for the new fiscal year when it becomes available. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


To be immediately available and to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers : 

For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore authorized 
as may be most desirable in the interest of commerce and navigation ; 
for survey of northern and northwestern lakes, Lake of the Woods, 
and other boundary and connecting waters between the said lake and 
Lake Superior, Lake Champlain, and the natural navigable waters em- 
braced in the navigation system of the New York canals, including all 
necessary expenses for preparing, correcting, extending, printing, bind- 
ing, and issuing charts and bulletins and of investigating lake levels 
with a view to their regulation; and for the prevention of obstructive 
and injurious deposits within the harbor and adjacent waters of New 
York City, for pay of inspectors, deputy inspectors, crews, and office 
force, and for maintenance of patrol fleet and expenses of office, 
$40,000,000, 

For examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors 
for which there may be no special appropriation, $300,000: Provided, 
That no part of this swn shall be expended for any preliminary ex- 
amination, survey, project, or estimate not authorized by law. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


For the continuation of the work on Dam No. 2 on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., $3,040,390, to be immediately available, 
and to apply on the contract authorization for this project carried 
in the War Department appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1924 
and 1925. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Flood control, Mississippi River: For prosecuting work of flood con- 
trol in accordance with the provisions of the flood control acts approved 
March 1, 1917, and March 4, 1923, $10,000,000. 

Flood control, Sacramento River, Calif.: For prosecuting work of 
flood control in accordance with the provisions of the flood control 
act approved March 1, 1917, $500,000, 


NationaL Home FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS 


For support of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
as follows: 

Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio, current expenses: For pay of 
officers and noncommissioned officers of the home, with such exceptions 
as are hereinafter noted, and their clerks, weighmasters, and orderlies ; 
chaplains, religious instruction, and entertainment for the members of 
the home, printers, bookbinders, librarians, musicians, telegraph and 
telephone operators, guards, janitors, watchmen, fire company, and 
property and materials purchased for their use, including repairs; 
articles of amusement, library books, magazines, papers, pictures, 
musical instruments, and repairs not done by the home; stationery, 
advertising, legal advice, payments due heirs of deceased members : 
Provided, That all receipts on account of the effects of deceased mem- 
bers during the fiscal year shall also be available for such payments; 
and for such other expenditures as can not properly be included under 
other heads of expenditure, $85,000. 

Subsistence: For pay of commissary sergeants, commissary clerks, 
porters, laborers, bakers, cooks, dishwashers, waiters, and others em- 
ployed in the subsistence department; food supplies purchased for the 
subsistence of the members of the home and civilian employees 
regularly employed and residing at the branch, freight, preparation, 
and serving; aprons, caps, and jackets for kitchen and dining-room 
employees; tobacco; dining-room and kitchen furniture and utensils; 
bakers’ and butchers’ tools and appliances, and their repair not done 
by the home, $435,060. 

Household: For furniture for officers’ quarters; bedsteads, bedding, 
bedding material, and all other articles, including repairs, required in 
the quarters of the members and of civilian employees permanently 
employed and residing at the branch; fuel; water; engineers and 
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firemen, bathhouse keepers, janitors, laundry employees, and for all 
labor, materials, and appliances required for household use, and re- 
pairs, if not repaired by the home, $199,800, 

Hospital: For pay of medical officers and assistant surgeons, ma- 
trons, druggists, hospital clerks and stewards, ward masters, nurses, 
cooks, waiters, readers, drivers, funeral escort, janitors, and for such 
other services as may be necessary for the care of the sick; burial of 
the dead; surgical instruments and appliances, medical books, medicine, 
liquors, fruits, and other necessaries for the sick not purchased under 
subsistence; bedsteads, bedding, and all other special articles neces- 
sary for the wards; hospital furniture, including special articles and 
appliances for hospital kitchen and dining room; carriage, hearse, 
stretchers, coffins; and for all repairs to hospital furniture and appli- 
ances not done by the home, $360,700. 

Transportation: For transportation of members of the home, $1,000. 

Repairs: For pay of chief engineer, builders, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
painters, gas fitters, electrical workers, plumbers, tinsmiths, steam 
fitters, stone and brick masons, and laborers, and for all appliances 
and materials used under this head; and repairs of roads and other 
improvements of a permanent character, $85,000: Provided, That no 
part of the appropriation for repairs for any of the branch homes 
shall be used for the construction of any new building. 

Farm: For pay of farmer, chief gardenér, harness makers, farm 
hands, gardeners, horseshoers, stablemen, teamsters, dairymen, herders, 
and laborers; tools, appliances, and materials required for farm, garden, 
and dairy work; grain and grain products, hay, straw, fertilizers, seed, 
carriages, wagons, carts, and other conveyances; animals purchased 
for stock or work (including animals in the park); gasoline; ma- 
terials, tools, and Jabor for flower garden, lawn, park, and cemetery; 
and construction of roads and walks, and repairs not done by the 


' home, $28,000. 


In all, Central Branch, $1,194,500. 

For “ Current expenses,” “ Subsistence,” “ Household,” ‘ Hospital,” 
Transportation,“ “ Repairs,” and Farm“ at the following branches, 
including the same objects respectively specified herein under each of 
such heads for the Central Branch, namely: 

Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.: Current expenses, $71,000; 
subsistence, $300,000; household, $152,000; hospital, $289,000; trans- 
portation, $500; repairs, $52,000; farm, $15,000; in all, Northwest- 
ern Branch, $879,500, 

Eastern Branch, Togus, Me.: Current expenses, $58,500; subsist- 
ence, $105,000; household, $101,000; hospital, $65,000; transporta- 
tion, $500; repairs, $31,000; farm, $25,000; in all, Eastern Branch, 
$386,000, 

Southern Branch, Hampton, Va.: Current expenses, $66,000; sub- 
sistence, $250,000; household, $127,000; hospital, $155,000; trans- 
portation, $1,000; repairs, $50,000; farm, $15,000; in all, Southern 
Branch, $664,000. 

Western Branch, Leavenworth, Kans.: Current expenses, $71,800; 
subsistence, $230,000; household, $140,000; hospital, $140,000; trans- 
portation, $500; repairs, $50,500; farm, $26,200; in all, Western 
Branch, $659,000, 

Pacific Branch, Santa Monica, Calif.: Current expenses, $83,000; 
subsistence, $469,000; household, $131,000; hospital, $352,800; trans- 
portation, $1,000; repairs, $67,000; farm, $32,200; in all, Pacific 
Branch, $1,136,000. 

Marion Branch, Marion, Ind.: Current expenses, $57,000; subsist- 
ence, $252,000; household, $103,000; hospital, $304,500; transporta- 
tion, $1,000; repairs, $52,000; farm, $19,000; in all, Marion Branch, 
$788,500. 

Danyille Branch, Danville, III.: Current expenses, $67,500; subsist- 
ence, $209,770; household, $114,500; hospital, $107,450; transporta- 
tion, $500; repairs, $51,000; farm, $14,780; in all, Danville Branch, 
$565,500, 

Mountain Branch, Johnson City, Tenn.: Current expenses, $57,000; 
subsistence, $280,000; household, $100,000; hospital, $275,200; trans- 
portation, $500; repairs, $50,000; farm, $34,500; in all, Mountain 
Branch, $797,000, 

Battle Mountain Sanitarium, Hot Springs, S. Dak.: Current ex- 
penses, $41,000; subsistence, $81,550; household, $62,200; hospitals, 
$82,050; transportation, $500; repairs, $19,100; farm, $5,200; in 
all, Battle Mountain Sanitarium, $292,200. 

For clothing for all branches; labor, materials, machines, tools, 
and appliances employed and for use in the tailor shops and shoe 
shops, or other home shops in which any kind of clothing is made or 
repaired, $160,000. 

Board of managers: President, $4,000; secretary, $500; general 
treasurer, who shall not be a member of the board of managers, 
$5,000; chief surgeon, $4,500; assistant general treasurer, $3,500; 
inspector general, $3,500; clerical services for the offices of the presi- 
dent, general treasurer, chief surgeon, and inspector general, $19,500; 
clerical services for managers, $2,700; traveling expenses of the board 
of managers, their officers and employees, including officers of branch 
homes when detailed on inspection work, $14,000; outside relief, 
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$100; legal services, medica] examinations, stationery, telegrams, and 
other incidental expenses, $1,700; in all, $59,000, 

Yotal, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $7,581,200, 

State and Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and sailors; For 
continuing ald to State or Territorial homes for the support of dis- 
abled volunteer soldiers, in conformity with the act approved August 
27, 1888, as amended, including all classes of soldiers admissible to 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, $640,000; Pro- 
vided, That for any sum or sums collected in any manner from in- 
mates of such State or Territorial homes to be used for the support 
of said homes a like amount shall be deducted from the aid herein 
provided for, but this proviso shall not apply to any State or Terri- 
torial home into which the wives or widows of soldiers are admitted 
and maintained. 

Tan PANAMA CANAL 


The limitations on the expenditure of appropriations hereinbefore 
made in this act shall not apply to the appropriations for the Panama 
Canal, 

For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the maintenance 
and operation, sanitation, and civil government of the Panama Canal 
and Canal Zone, including the following: Compensation of all officials 
and employees, foreign and domestic newspapers and periodicals; law 
books not exceeding 8800; textbooks and books of reference; printing 
and binding, including printing of annual report; rent and personal 
services in the Distriet of Columbia; purchase or exchange of type- 
writing, adding. and other machines; purchase or exchange, mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles; claims for damages to vessels passing through 
the locks of the Panama Canal, as authorized by the Panama Canal 
act; claims for losses of or damages to property arising from the con- 
duet of authorized business operations; claims for damages to prop- 
erty arising from the maintenance and operation, sanitation, and eivil 
government of the Panama Canal; acquisition of land and land under 
water, as authorized in the Panama Canal act; expenses incurred in 
assembling, assorting, storing, repairing, and selling material, machin- 
ery, and equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased or acquired for 
the construction of the Panama Canal which are unserviceable or no 
longer needed, to be reimbursed from the proceeds of such sales; 
expenses incident to conducting hearings and examining estimates for 
appropriations on the Isthmus; expenses incident to any emergency 
arising because of calamity by flood, fire, pestilence, or like character 
not foreseen or otherwise provided for berein; per diem allowance in 
lieu of subsistence when prescribed by the Governor of the Panama 
Canal to persons engaged in field work or traveling on official business, 
pursuant to section 13 of the sundry eivil appropriation act approved 
August 1, 1914; and for such other expenses not in the United States 
nas the Governor of the Panama Canal may deem necessary best to 
promote the maintenance and operation, sanitation, and civil govern- 
ment of the Panama Canal, all to be expended under the direction of 
the Governor of the Panama Canal and accounted for as follows: 

For maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal; Salary of the 
governor, $10,000; purchase, inspection, delivery, handling, and storing 
of material, supplies, and equipment for issue to all departments: of 
the Panama Canal, the Panama Railroad, other branches of the United 
States Government, and for authorized sales, payment in lump sums 
of not exceeding the amounts authorized by the injury compensation 
act approved September 7, 1916, to alien cripples who are now a 
charge upon the Panama Canal by reason of injuries sustained while 
employed in the construction of the Panama Canal; and including 
$710,000 for the completion of new power plant at Miraflores; in all, 
$7,140,000, together with all moneys arising from the conduct of busi- 
ness operations authorized by the Panama Canal act. 

For sanitation, quarantine, hospitals, and medical aid and support 
of the insane and of lepers and aid and support of indigent persons 
legally within the Canal Zone, including expenses of their deportation 
when practicable, and the purchase of artificial limbs or other appli- 
ances for indigent persons who were injured in the service of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission or the Panama Canal prior to September 7, 
1916, und including additional compensation to any officer of the 
United States Public Health Service detailed with the Panama Canal 
as chief quarantine officer, $653,216. 

For civil government of the Panama Canal and Canal Zone, includ- 
ing salaries of district judge, $7,500; district attorney, $5,000; mar- 
shal, $5,000; and gratuities and necessary clothing for indigent dis- 
charged prisoners, $942,150. 

Total, Panama Canal, $8,735,366, to be available until expended, 

The Governor of the Panama Canal, so far as the expenditure of 
appropriations contained in this act may be under his direction, shall, 
when it is more economical, purchase needed materials, supplies, and 
equipment from available surplus stocks of the War Department. 

In addition to the foregoing sums there is appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1926 for expenditures and reinvestment under the several heads 
of appropriation aforesaid, without being covered into the Treasury 
of the United States, all moneys received by the Panama Canal from 
services rendered or materials and supplies furnished to the United 


States, the Panama Railroad Co., the Canal Zone Government, or to 
their employees, respectively, or to the Panama Government, from 
hotel and hospital supplies and services from rentals, wharfage, and 
like service; from labor, materials, and supplies and other services 
furnished to vessels other than those passing through the canal, and 
to others unable to obtain the same elsewhere; from the sale of scrap 
and other by-products of manufacturing and shop operations; from the 
sale of obsolete and unserviceable materials, supplies, and equipment 
purchased or acquired for the operation, maintenance, protection, sani- 
tation, and government of the canal and Canal Zone; and any net 
profits accruing from such business to the Panama Canal shall annually 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States, 

In addition, there is appropriated for the operation, maintenance, 
and extension of waterworks, sewers, and pavements in the cities of 
Panama and Colon during the fiscal year 1926 the necessary portions of 
such sums as shall be paid as water rentals or directly by the Govern- 
ment of Panama for such expenses. 


REPEAL OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The following unexpended balances or portions of unexpended bal- 
ances or combined unexpended balances or combined portions of unex- 
pended balances of appropriations for the support of the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department and for other purposes 
shall be carried to the surplus fund and be covered into the Treasury 
immediately upon the approval of this act: Medals of honor for dis- 
tinguished services, $825.86; reimbursement to military police, expenses 
incurred under draft act, $38,389.39; inland and port storage and 
shipping facilities, $8,391,750.22; temporary office buildings, War De- 
partment, $33,319.67; temporary office buildings, War and Navy De- 
partments, $12,523.49; claims for damages to and loss of private 
property by explosion and fire, plant of T. A. Gillespie Co., Morgan, 
N. J., $5,863.65; evacuation of ordnance depots, $152,893.11; ord- 
nance material (proceeds of sale), $500,000; field artillery for Or- 
ganized Militia, $3,248.30; encampments and maneuvers, Organized 
Militia, act of July 8, 1912, $38,050.19; memorial archway at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., $54.33; national memorial celebration and peace jubilee, 
Vicksburg, Miss., $6,583.04; reimbursement to officers and men of the 
Army for losses fighting fires on national forests, $2,257.91; trans- 
portation for refugee American citizens from Mexico, $1,640.70; monu- 
ment in memory of Francis Scott Key and others, Fort McHenry, Bal- 
timore, Md., 897.57; reerection of statue of Abraham Lincoln, $1,010.51; 
total appropriations recovered, 59, 187,507.94. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, this is the bill that makes 
appropriations for the War Department for the fiscal year 
1926. The amount recommended reaches a total of $331,- 
000,000. The same bill for the current year carries $337,- 
000,000, making an apparent reduction over the cost of the 
War Department activities of the current year of $6,000,000, 
This reduction is apparent and not real, and is due principally 
to the fact that in the War Department activities in The 
Adjutant General’s office we appropriated $3,600,000 for the 
current year to put the soldiers’ adjusted compensation into 
effect, and in the nonmilitary activities portion of the bill we 
appropriated $3,000,000 more for the current year for Muscle 
Shoals dam than is carried in this bill, These two large items 
account for the apparent reduction of $6,000,000. As a matter 
of fact, the expenditures of the War Department, after having 
been repeatedly combed over by the committee having charge 
of the appropriation during the last three or four years, have 
been reduced from the wasteful amounts during the period of 
the war and of the few years after that until now they are 
down to a basis where it seems almost impossible to cut them 
further without interfering with the legitimate activities of the 
Military Establishment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will 

Mr. McKENZIE. This bill carries appropriations for the 
rivers and harbors activities and the Panama Canal and 
various other activities of the Government. What I would 
like to ask is how the appropriations in this bill for the Mili- 
tary Establishment as an establishment—that is, purely mili- 
tary, under all the activities of the War Department—compare 
with the appropriation for the current year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The money represented in this bill for 
purely military purposes is $5,600,000 less than that carried in 
the bill for the current year, $3,600,000 of which is due to the 
fact that this amount was carried in 1925 for expense of the 
bonus work, and nothing is carried for 1926. The money in 
the nonmilitary activities is about $948,000 less. 

As I have already said, I think, our military expenditures 
have reached a state where they are almost standardized. 
They will probably be about the same figure from year to year 
now for some time to come. At the beginning of our hearings 
the amount that was asked for by the Budget for the pay of 
the Army was only sufficient to maintain a force of about 
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111,000 men, but shortly after we had commenced our hearings 
the Budget revised its figures and sent up supplementary esti- 
mates to which the committee unanimously acceded, so that 
these amounts for the pay of the Army have been increased 
sufficiently to carry an average of 118,000 men during the next 
fiscal year, the same as the current year. -The maximum for 
the Regular Army enlisted force is 125,000 men, with provision 
for about 8,000 Philippine Scouts, and 12,000 commissioned 
officers in the Regular Establishment, of which we have 11,800 
now, and with the incoming class at West Point the 200 or 
more vacancies will all be filled and the commissioned per- 
sonnel will shortly be at its maximum. Ample funds are pro- 
vided, as I say, to pay the full number of commissioned 
officers and the Regular Army of an average size of 118,000 
men during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There has been a good deal of contro- 
versy recently with reference to the propriety of assigning 
military officers to a civil status. Is there any proviso in this 
bill with reference to that matter? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is nothing in the bill about that to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Was any consideration given by the com- 
mittee to that phase of the matter? 

Mr. ANTHONY. None by our committee. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman state what the amount 
carried in the bill for purely military purposes is? 

Mr. ANTHONY. For purely military purposes the amount 
recommended in this bill is $258,317,000. The amount carried 
in the bill for the current year was $263,000,000; but, as I say, 
one item of large expenditure, the cost of putting into opera- 
tion the soldiers’ adjusted compensation act, does not need to 
be provided for in this bill, and that makes it about $3,600,000 
less. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. When the gentleman speaks of purely 
military activities, he includes in that statement the officers 
of the Reserve Corps, the National Guard, and all the various 
adjuncts that come along as an attachment to the Regular 
Army, does he not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. The gentleman from [Illinois has 
named in itemizing the training activities connected with the 
Regular Army what constitutes a very large per cent of the 
work of the Regular Army in time of peace, and it is rather 
startling when we figure that due to the liberal appropriations 
that Congress has made in recent years each summer there are 
in military training under the direction of Regular Army 
officers in this country approximately 350,000 men. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are any steps being taken to confine the 
Military Establishment to military activities? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the gentleman knows, a great part of 
the work of the Army is concerned with carrying on nonmili- 
tary works, such as river and harbor work, roads in Alaska, 
operating the Panama Canal, and so forth. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but a practice is growing up in the 
War Department of coming to Congress every month or two, 
or every year at least, asking for great, big sums of money to 
expend on matters that are not connected with the Military 
Establishment at all, the damming up of rivers that are not 
connected with river and harbor work, strictly speaking; 
power projects, this, that, and the other thing, with all of 
which the Military Establishment has no connection whatever, 
properly speaking. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, the gentleman knows that it has been 
the policy of the Congress for many years, when it has an im- 
portant job of work to do, instead of creating some new office 
or bureau to do it to turn it over to the Army, and as a rule 
it is well done. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but I have in mind now the 
clamoring of the War Department at the doors of Congress to 
give them, as they say, $44,000,000 with which to dam up the 
Potomac, not from a standpoint of river and harbor improve- 
ment, but for a power plant. When we are trying to get rid of 
Muscle Shoals they want $44,000,000 to dam up the Potomac, 
and expert engineers claim that instead of its costing only 
$44,000,000 it will cost $85,000,000, Can not the gentleman do 
something to stop that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the #entleman will give the War De- 


partment the money to build a dam at Great Falls it will be | 
| training centers. One of those is Camp Meade. 


built and well built. 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and it will cost about twice as much 
i LAZARO Mr G 4 
8 j Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. F i 

Mr. LAZARO. I notice that there is appropriated here for 
the Panama Canal defenses, $231,120: for seacoast cannon, 
$100,000 ; and for ammunition, $200,000. The gentleman knows 
that a good deal of criticism has been leveled at our Panama 
Canal defense. Will the gentleman tell the House whether he 
thinks this is enough for the canal? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In respect to the: amonnt the gentleman 
named for battery construction at the Panama Canal, that is 
for the purpose of continuing work on the 16-inch gun battery 
which was started during the current year at Bruja Point 
to defend the western end of the canal. We have allowed the 
full amount asked for that by the Budget. It will take some 
years to complete it. 

Mr. LAZARO. What about our Air Service at Panama? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Our Air Service there is composed of detach- 
ments from both the Army and the Navy Air Services, each of 
which has a base in Panama with a large number of planes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Has the committee appropriated what the 
department asked for that service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It has given all the money asked for by 
the department for the Army Air Service. If the gentleman 
refers to one form of defense of the canal by antiaircraft, 
ground defense, we have not appropriated all the department 
has asked for. 

Mr. LAZARO. As the gentleman knows, many are under the 
impression that the Panama Canal is not well protected in case 
of an emergency. 

Mr. ANTHONY. My opinion is that with the completion of 
the defense program which Congress has started on for the 
Panama Canal it will be not only well defended but over- ` 
defended, because with the 16-inch batteries at either end of 
the canal, in my opinion there will be no hostile naval vessel 
that will ever dare approach within range of either entrance 
with such guns mounted there. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman made a statement about the 
increase in cadets at West Point. A little while ago we cut 
them down. Do I understand you are going to increase the 
number under the present bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The appropriation in this bill for West 
Point provides for the maintenance of exactly the same num- 
ber of cadets that they have there now. 

Mr. SNELL, It is not increased this year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. The number of cadets may fluctuate 
from year to year 

Mr. SNELL. I know that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But there is no attempt to restrict the 
number now authorized at West Point. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What is the exact number 
provided for? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Approximately 1,200, if my memory is 
correct. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman spoke of 350,000 men 
being trained this summer. Does that include the Regular’ 
Army or the reserve units, the National Guard, etc.? 

Mr. ANTHONY. To go into detail, there are nearly 100,000 
of the Regular Army participating each summer, actually train- 
ing these civilian units, and this year there will be 190,000 of 
the National Guard in training during the summer months, 
There will be 15,000 reserve officers in training, there will be 
29,000 civilians in the civilian training camps. There are now 
125,000 students in the schools and colleges receiving military 
training under Army direction, and if the gentleman will add 
that up he will find the sum total will be approximately 400,000. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will permit an- 
other question in connection with that. The large part of this 
training is now being done throughout the yeur instead of en- 
tirely in the summer, is it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the method of training is being 
changed along that line. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In the course of his remarks this 
morning the gentleman will probably take up. will he not, the 
question of the consideration of the construction and enlarge- 
ment of permanent military posts for permanent training? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would be glad to do so, but it is not my 
purpose to go into extensive general remarks, but simply to 
touch on the most important items in the bill and answer any 
questions which I can. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Im the nine corps areas there are 
certain definite training grounds set apart as mobilization and 
There are a 
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great many old buildings at Camp Meade in a dangerous con- 
dition. I inspected one last summer and in one barracks the 
men had been taken out of it because it was about to tumble 
down. I want to ask if there is any provision in this bill for 
any orderly plan or looking toward any orderly plan of develop- 
ing a permanent post at Camp Meade and various other posts? 

Mr, ANTHONY. If the gentleman refers to maintenance of 
existing military posts, I will say that in one instance, in regard 
to barracks and quarters, we exceeded the Budget’s estimate 
and gave the department $276,000 additional in our desire to 
bring our permanent military posts up to a proper state of 
repair. We found that even though we had been granting all 
the money asked during recent years by the Budget and the 
War Department has been repairing existing buildings through- 
out the military establishment, yet they are still lacking what 
they ought to be in repairs, so we are giving a half million 
dollars in addition to the Budget estimate so that they may be 
put in proper condition. If the gentleman refers to the perma- 
ment construction at such posts as Camp Meade where the build- 
ings are now temporary, built during the war, the gentleman 
will recall when that bill passed the House last year it included 
an amendment calling upon the War Department to furnish us 
with a program for permanent construction at military posts, 
and also called upon them to furnish us with a list of surplus 
real estate which they could sell and help pay for the cost of 
the construction program. Such a program has come in from 
the War Department and has been referred, and properly so, 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. When that committee 
acts upon the program which the department has furnished, 
and the House has acted, then this committee will take cogni- 
zance and appropriate the sum deemed necessary and wise. But 
I will say to the gentleman that instead of the War Depart- 
ment submitting a rational construction program, or eyen sub- 
mitting a program which carried a rational construction pro- 
gram, it has submitted a program which carries a total of 
3100,000.000. They possibly racked their brains to see where 
they could put in every possible building in every existing 
military post, and instead of a reasonable and absolutely neces- 
sary construction program they have brought in a tremendously 
expensive one which Congress will haye to prune down very 
eonsiderably. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question: That program of the War Department contem- 
plates expenditures for a 15-year period, does it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand so. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman another question with reference to that: Last year 
Congress put an amendment on the appropriation bill which 
was practically to the effect that there would be no more 
permanent construction until a definite policy had been worked 
out covering the different nine corps areas. Was not that the 
case? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the department has determined 
that there will be no more permanent construction until that 
program is agreed upon, because the Budget has asked for no 
money in this bill for permanent construction except at West 
Point. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. How much is appropriated for 
the maintenance of existing posts in this bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. $4,250,000. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And a certain portion of that 
would go to such camps as Camp Meade? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman know how 
much is expended at Camp Meade? : 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. That is expended at the option of 
the War Department. 

Mr, MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The gentleman has stated that the War 
Department has submitted a program for permanent construc- 
tion. That is true. It has been referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and I, as chairman of that commitee, have 
appointed a subcommittee to hold hearings on that important 
matter, and the distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
HIL] is one of the members of that subcommittee. It is the 
policy of the War Department—and I am sure the gentleman 
from Kansas will agree with me on that—that the first thing 
necessary is permanent buildings to house officers and men of 
the Regular Army. We found that out long ago, that that 
is necessary. I hope the Members of the Congress who will 
be in the next House—and I shall not be here—will take an 
interest in this matter, because it will involve the policy of con- 
centrating the Army at certain points, as the gentleman says, in 


nine corps areas. Within that general field there are hundreds 
of thousands of dollars estimated for the cost of theaters and 
hostess houses and other such things that go to make Army 
life agreeable, but I hope it will be the policy of the Committee 
on Appropriations and the policy of Congress generally to see 
to it that the appropriations are made first for those things 
that are necessary to take care of properly and house the officers 
and men in the Army, and also to remember that it will be a 
wise policy to concentrate these activities rather than scatter 
the buildings all over the country. I am sure that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas, if he is on the Committee on 
Appropriations, haying in mind the things we haye had before 
us in the past years in the Committee on Military Affairs, will 
keep that in mind. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, 

Mr. SNELL, As to the matter of training camps, I under- 
stand that two years ago we trained 25,000 men, and last year 
We trained 34,000. Does the gentleman contemplate a regular 
policy to appropriate for about that number? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee this year simply agreed to 
the Budget estimates. It had no fixed ideas. It acceded to 
the request iast year of the War Department to exceed the 
Budget, but we did not feel warranted in exceeding the Budget 
figure on these items this year because it is rather questionable 
what number will present themselves for civilian training. 
The year before last they did not use the full amount of the 
3 through a failure of enough men to present them- 
selves. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is of opinion that the appro- 
priation for next year will take care of the number who will 
present themselves, and that we will continue to be liberal 
along that line? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I understand your committee 
appropriated over $800,000 for the Chemical Warfare Service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. About that amount. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman tell us how we compare 
with the other nations, for instance, Great Britain and Japan 
and France, in that service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am very glad to say to the gentleman 
that it seems to me to be the policy of the War Department 
and also the policy of the committee that framed this bill to 
provide only sufficient money for our Chemical Warfare Service 
as to enable us to keep the great chemical plant that was 
erected at Edgewood during the war in such a state that it 
could be utilized in time of emergency, There is no provision 
made here for the production of chemicals that are used in war- 
fare. We make sufficient appropriations only to carry on the 
work of experimentation and development. The War Depart- 
ment maintains an efficient corps of civilian chemists there 
who are constantly experimenting and keeping in touch with 
all the latest developments in chemicals used in warfare, and 
from the reports made to this committee by General Fries 
and the officers at the head of that service there is no question 
but that, even with the limited amount of money appropriated 
for that department, we are keeping up to date in every way 
along the line of chemical development for military use. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from Kansas will recall that 
last year he offered an amendment, which was adopted, which 
prohibited the enlistment of boys under 21 years of age with- 
out the consent of their parents or guardians, and there was 
a limitation of 60 days in that amendment. A similar amend- 
ment was adopted in the naval bill of last year, but in practi- 
cal experience it turned out that it was difficult to get those 
applications in within the 60-day period. When the naval ap- 
propriation bill was up an amendment was accepted making 
the period 6 months instead of 60 days. Did the gentleman 
take that matter up? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We took that up with The Adjutant Gen- 
eral when he was before us, and I understand he has no ob- 
jection to adopting the same amendment as was adopted on 
the naval bill. But the gentleman should remember that many 
of the men of the Navy are on shipboard and cruising around 
in all parts of the world, and that it is harder to reach those 
men in the limit of 60 days, so that the conditions are not 
exactly the same in the Navy as they are in the Army. 

Mr. JONES. The conditions are not exactly the same, I 
know; but in the Army I have had instances called to my 
attention where parents would write to the War Department, 
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and it would be taken up with officers of the Army, and it 
would require two months before the information could be 
gotten around to them. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Adjutant General has said that the 
system now in use at the department has worked very satis- 
factorily and that they are having but very little trouble now 
with regard to the enlistment of minors. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. — 

Mr. WATSON. Has the War Department made an inven- 
tory showing the value of the real estate that was purchased 
for military purposes throughout the whole country? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I remember in the report to the Secretary 
of War they estimated that there is about $20,000,000 worth 
of real estate throughout the country that can be disposed of 
advantageously. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The pending bill provides for 
sale of certain Army properties. There are certain properties 
the sale of which has already been authorized by Congress. 
From the property which is not yet authorized for sale, and 
for the portions already authorized for sale but which have not 
been sold there is about $19,500,000 available for the per- 
manent camp fund, if the Congress adopts the policy in the 
bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. WapsworrH and by me in 
the House, 

Mr. WATSON. What procedure is adopted in selling the 
real estate—by auction or by real-estate agents? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As a rule I think it is sold by auction at 
publie sale. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it the purpose to put all of this property 
up for sale during the present year? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I do not know in just what shape the legis- 
lation will come forth from the Military Committee, but un- 
doubtedly the Secretary of War will be authorized to sell it in 
such way as he deems advisable. 

Mr. WATSON. And all of the property is estimated to have 
a value of $20,000,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That was the estimate just given by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HJ. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In reference to the disposal of 
posts which are more or less obsolete or obsolescent is it not 
the gentleman’s understanding that it is the policy of the War 
Department to retain and develop such large mobilization 
posts in the nine corps areas as Camp Meade, in the Third 
Corps area—is not that the policy of the department as the 
gentieman understands it? : 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is in some of the corps areas. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman know about 
Camp Meade? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I do not know definitely, although in 
all of the discussions which have been had before our com- 
mittee it has been made apparent that Camp Meade is in the 
War Department's list for permanent retention. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Jong the line of the questions asked 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], I would like to 
inquire whether you have provided enough money.in the bill 
to take care of the men who will apply for civilian military 
training this next summer? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is problematical I will say to the 
gentleman. In some years enough men turn ont to consume 
every dollar that is appropriated. For instance, this year 
more men turned out than there was enough money to train, 
but the year before they were 5,000 or 6,000 short in the num- 
ber which reported for duty. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. As I understand it, for the next year 
as much money is provided as was provided for this year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have provided the same amount of 
money, but the expense of training has increased for the next 
year, due to the shortage of stocks in the War Department; for 
instance, some articles of clothing which it will be necessary 
to purchase out of these funds which were free this year. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then if the same number of men ap- 
piy this summer as applied last summer, you will be short a 
great deal? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We will be short. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. For you were short last summer. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; they took care of everybody last 
Summer. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not all. What does the bureau which 
has charge of this activity estimate will be the number of men 
who will apply this summer? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, there were 34,000 trained this last 
year, and this bill will train 29,000. Now, the number of men 


that report for training depends entirely upon the amount of 
publicity that is used in recruits. If the department 
puts the slow pedal on that work, there will not be more than 
29,000 men report, but if they advertise it pretty extensively and 
use the machinery of the Training Camps’ Association, the 
number will go up to 35,000 or more. 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. Does not the gentleman think we ought 
to provide as much money as they can use for this kind of 
training, because is it not one of the chiefest and best military 
assets the Government has? 

Mr, ANTHONY. The gentleman is correct. It is. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And we are not providing in the bill 
for the number of men we can reasonably expect to apply this 
summer. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But in the aggregate, for a peace-loving 
nation, we train a rather large number of men each year in the 
military art, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. I want to ask the gentleman a few more 
questions along the same line. Have you provided enough 
money to take care of the normal growth of the National Guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the gentleman knows, the amount of 
money asked for by the Budget was not sufficient to main- 
tain the guard at its present status. There are about 188,000 
or, perhaps, 190,000 in the guard to-day. The amount of the 
Budget estimate would have caused a reduction in the National 
Guard, so that only about 175,000 men could have been carried 
under the appropriation asked by the Budget and the War De- 
partment. The committee has increased that item $1,500,000 by 
reappropriating that amount of the unused appropriation for 
the year 1924. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That will take care of the guard as it 
is constituted to-day; is not that true? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That was the idea of the committee, that 
the guard could be maintained at its present strength, and if 
they would reduce some of the overly large units as now con- 
stituted they might be able to organize some new units. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But it would be very difficult to reduce 
an organized unit; is not that true? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. There are some units in the guard 
now that have a peace-time strength of well over 100 men, and 
as the gentleman knows that is larger than necessary. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But if you discharge men from the 
National Guard because of lack of funds will you net demoral- 
ize the entire National Guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, the National Guard is a pretty 
healthy body of men, and it is growing every year. I think it 
would be pretty hard work to demoralize it with the appropria- 
tions we are making. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Another point. Have you provided 
enough money in the bill to take care of the reserve officers 
who will want to go to camp this summer to take training? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think it will take care of all who 
may want to go to camp, but it will provide training for all 
that should be trained. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But it only provides enough money, 
I understand the gentleman to say, to take care of 15,000 men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And, in addition, about 3,500 reserve offi- 
cers that are in the National Guard and who get their train- 
ing under the National Guard appropriation, making 18,500 
all told. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But under that appropriation you are 
oniy providing for training reserve officers once in five years; 
is not that true? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, that depends. As the gentleman 
knows, there are over 80,000 reserve officers now, and the 
committee has the idea that of this total number of reserve 
officers, in time of emergency we might not want to utilize 
more than 40,000 or 50,000 of them. In other words, out of 
the total there are 40,000 or 50,000 that are real military ma- 
terial. Now, why waste money on that part of the reserve 
which will not bring us any good return if we need them? 

As the gentleman knows, nearly 50 per cent of our reserve 
strength is in staff officers. The department has been very 
liberal in commissioning quartermasters and staff officers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But we never have enough officers 
when we declare war. It is true that we are then always 
short. Now, if we have officers in the Reserve Officers’ Corps 
that are unfit or ought to be eliminated, is it not true that 
the way to eliminate them is to offer them training and when 
they fail in training to discharge them? How are you going 
to find out whether they are fit, if you do not endeavor to 
train them? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is a matter of policy, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I wish to direct the gentleman's attention 
to page 91, the item which proposes to take care of the river 
and harbor work of the country. The gentleman will recall 
that when this bill was up before or when we passed the last 
War Department appropriation bill, your subcommittee agreed 
that in view of the very small appropriation carried the last 
time, you would necessarily have to raise that amount in this 
bill. I notice the subcommittee has only raised it about two 
and a half million dollars. I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
he really believes the Government can properly function in this 
work with that small amount of money. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that, too, is a 
question of policy. If we had the amount of $40,000,000 which 
we are appropriating in the bill or if we had double that 
amount, $80,000,000, and try to spread it all around over the 
country on every one of the items that Congress has authorized, 
we will not get very far with even double the amount of money 
carried in this bill. I am rather agreeable to the policy 
announced by the Secretary of War the other day in reference 
to rivers and barbors in which he said he favored spending 
enough money on a few of the principal navigable streams of 
this conntry so as to complete the work and demonstrate 
whether they would be actually used sufficiently to prove it 
was practicable to complete the work of making all of the rivers 
of the country navigable. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That is the very point I wanted to sng- 
gest to the gentleman, With this amount of money, according 
to the Chief of Engineers who appeared before your committee, 
that will be absolutely impossible. Therefore, I wanted to 
suggest to the gentleman that at the proper time a motion will 
be made to increase this amount to the amount said to be 
absolutely essential by the Chief of Engineers. I have cer- 
tainly as much patience as anybody with the idea of economiz- 
ing. I think we should economize, but I think it is very poor 
economy—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. But does the gentleman think he will get 
anywhere by increasing this $40,000,000 five or ten or fifteen 
million dollars? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Fourteen million dollars was the amount 
I had in mind. 

Mr. ANTHONY, The gentleman would simply spread it 
around in a little thicker layer but would not get concrete 
results. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. We have gotten concrete results in the 
last 12 months, but under this $40,000,000 you are going to 
haye equipment tied up all over the land, according to the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think not. The committee has gone 
rather carefully into that matter, and let me make this general 
statement: The committee found that from January 1, 1924, 
to November 1, 1924, we expended $43,000,000 in those 10 
months on river and harbor work. This was at the average 
rate of $4,300,000 a month. On November 1 of the year 1924 
there was an unexpended balance of $54,000,000 in the river 
and harbor funds. Figuring along in the future to the time 
when the next river and harbor bill after this bill would be 
available, which would probably be June 30, 1926, if we con- 
tinned at exactly the same rate of cash expenditure from 
November 1, 1924, to June 30, 1926, $4,300,000 a month, we 
would haye on fhat date an unexpended balance of $8,500,000. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. And that is less than we have had in 20 
years. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is less than we haye had in 20 years, 
but on top of that the gentleman should realize that under 
existing law the War Department has authority to enter into 
contracts at any time for the completion of any of these works 
authorized by Congress. ‘ 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But the engineers say they have very 
great difficulty in doing that. 

Mr, ANTHONY. In the opinion of this committee that 
authority, perhaps, has not been exercised as much as it should 
or could be, It is true it has been the policy to endeavor to 
secure the money before going ahead with such work, but on 
the most important of these projects there is no reason why 
the department could not enter into contracts for their com- 
pletion. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. That is true; but does not the gentleman 
think it is very poor economy to absolutely cut off the possi- 
bility of the completion of 15 major projects throughout the 
country? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman said the river and harbor 
work had been going ahead very satisfactorily during the 
last year, and as I have just stated to the gentleman, under 
this appropriation the work would go forward for the next 


20 months at just exactly the same rate it had gone alon 
for the last year. 7 EE 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But the gentleman differs very materially 
from the expert, the Chief of Engineers, who has to do with 
the actual carrying out of the work, and who knows more 
about it, evidently, than either the gentleman or myself. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have never seen any department of 
the Government yet but what could spend more money than 
Congress appropriated. 

Mr. McDUFFIP. I will say to the gentleman that that does 
not apply to the War Department engineers. I think, if the 
gentleman will permit me, that we have no class of Govern- 
ment officials who are more careful about conserving the 
Treasury than the Engineering Department. They do not 
hunt an opportunity to lose or waste money; they are very 
careful. Even in this bill the $54,000,000, as shown, they have 
actually cut out many projects in order to get it down to that 
sum, so that they can have funds to carry on the work. Now 
to cut that to $14,000,000—as testified to by the Chief Engi- 
heer—you are going to greatly handicap this most important 
governmental activity. While I do not like to see the Budget 
raised, I think the country needs it and the country demands 
it, and even under the language of President Coolidge him- 
self, for whom I have the greatest respect and admiration, 
this work ought to go on, but can not go on unless we fur- 
nish the money. Therefore I think it is proper that the 
House should raise the amount as suggested by the Budget 
and suggested by the committee, I think the people of the 
country desire it, notwithstanding what has been said, and 
the propaganda that has been put out by the various metro- 
politan newspapers of the country. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Would the chairman of the sub- 
committee permit a question in regard to the organization 
of the reserves at this time? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The committee has recommended 
in this bill as a total appropriation for the Organized Reserves 
$3,222,466, which is precisely the amount asked for by the 
Budget. As I understand, the committee has given the exact 
amount asked for by the Budget? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is the idea; yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Here is what the War Department 
asked for: 
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16,000 officers for 15 days.... 184, 800 184, 800 
900 officers for more than 15 days * 625 7 yd 234 


Mileage 


lorrespondence courses 
Manuals. 
Headquarters (350) 
fr ⁵ ( IAM Recep 3,879,540 | 357, 074 
That is an increase of $657,074 over the bill. As I under- 


stand, that it what the War Department asked the Budget. 
Is that the case? I 

Mr. ANTHONY. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Can the gentleman state 
about the relative number that are traininig in the civilian 
camps, National Guard, and yarious other activities now, as 
compared with three years ago? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘There is a vastly increased number. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. As much as 50 per cent? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, more than that—100 per cent. As the 
gentleman knows, when we came out of the war there was no 
National Guard until Congress built it up from nothing to 
190,000. The civilian training camps and the officers’ reserves 
have been added. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. All that has taken place 
within the last three years? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The last three or four years. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And the total number is 
about 300,000 now? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Nearer 400,000. : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Have we made any reduc- 
tions in the Regular Army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have not for the last three years. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We feel the need of the 
same Regular Army and in addition 300,000 of these trained 
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in other ways? Is not this the cheapest military defense that 

we can possibly provide, and why not encourage that in every 

possible way, and, if necessary, in this bill I think it might be 

well to keep down the expense by reducing slightly the Regular 
7 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that the de- 
mands upon the Regular Army in training work are increasing 
every year with the enlargement of the training activities, so 
that the demand is really for an increase of the Regular Army 
instead of a decrease, if you increase the training activities. 
The training work is all done under the supervision of the 
Regular Establishment. It is necessary to get the best results 
that the training be given in connection with detachments to 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman think 
the number of enlisted men ought to be increased to keep up 
with the training of these organizations? 
` Mr. ANTHONY. I think the number of enlisted men should 
not be reduced below the 125,000 now authorized. The train- 
ing work is the most important of all of the activities that the 
Regular Army has to deal with. The Secretary of War told 
us that approximately 70 per cent of the entire strength of the 
Army is so utilized in the summer period. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the 300,000 include 
the high-school cadets? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It takes in the high school or the Reserve 
Officers Training Camp units, which include the high schools 
and the schools and colleges of the country, where there are 
125,000 boys receiving military training. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman mean 
that it includes only the officers or the total number of boys 
receiving training? 4 

Mr. ANTHONY. Including the total number of boys re- 
ceiving training. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Several reserve officers have complained to me 
that there is a discrimination against them in the matter of 
mileage when they are ordered to some of these training 
camps; that they are not allowed the same amount of mileage 
that the Regular Army officers are allowed. Is that true? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. This bill fixes the amount of 
mileage for reserve officers at 4 cents a mile. The Regular 
Army officer receives 8 cents a mile. Four cents a mile covers 
the actual expense incurred by the reserve officer. 

Mr. CRISP, That is the same mileage allowed the reserve 
officers under the current law, is it not? This bill does not 
increase it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This bill does not increase it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. : 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Provision is made in the bill for 
14,650 reserve officers and their training. Will the gentleman 
be good enough to tell the committee how many reserye officers 
actually took the 15-day training last year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have not the actual figure here, but 
approximately it is that figure, They were not all trained dur- 
ing the summer training period. It is the policy of the depart- 
ment now to spread that training all through the different 
months of the year in order to utilize the regular troops of the 
branches to which the reserve officer belongs and give him an 
opportunity for training with his branch, He is assigned to 
places for his training where these troops are available, and 
they are following the policy of cutting out these camps where 
the reserve officers heretofore had only a couple of weeks of 
lectures and mild military exercises, and they are now more 
and more training them actually with the troops of the branch 
to which they belong, As the gentleman knows, that, of course, 
means spreading out the work during the year. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is the gentleman able to state 
whether more or less officers applied for training than provi- 
gion was made for by the appropriation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think, perhaps, more applied, and more, 
perhaps, will apply this pear, but, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, 14,600 are all that can be given the kind of training 
they ought to have with troops, with the facilities that the 
War Department has at its disposal. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Can the gentlentan tell me the num- 
ber of officers trained in the 15-day summer camps, as distin- 
guished from being trained in the other three-quarters of the 

ear? 
* Mr. ANTHONY. I have not the figures. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The number was 9,464. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman, of course, knows that a 
number of men wera trained before and after, 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes; that does not include those 
trained during the rest of the year. 

Mr, SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY, Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman explain for the benefit 
of a number of Members just why with two majors leaying 
Washington to participate in the training camp, one of the 
Regular Army going as an instructor, and another of the Re- 
Serve Corps going for the purpose of receiving instruction, one 
receives travel pay at the rate of 8 cents a mile and the other 
at the rate of 4 cents a mile. What is the reason for the 
difference in the allowance? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman knows that the Regular 
Army officer who devotes his entire life to the service has a 
great many privileges and emoluments which men who are in 
the training branches and the National Guard and reserve of 
the military service do not receive. For instance, regular offi- 
cers receive retirement and other things, and permit me to re- 
mark that if some of the men who are in these auxiliary 
branches keep on, they will be clamoring of Congress for retire- 
ment privileges for the military service which they render in 
these summer camps, because there is a steady pressure year 
after year to get more and more of the emoluments of the 
Regular Army for the National Guard and the reserve officers. 
Congress ought not to give them the same rights and privileges 
or the same emoluments. 

Mr. SPEAKS. But it is not a question of privilege 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is a mere question that some of these 
men want the money. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I will be glad to have the gentleman answer 
my question if he will, but permit me to put it. The pay, 
transportation, and other requirements in attendance upon 
these camps certainly must be met. It is difficult to understand 
why, in the case of one officer, one should receive only half as 
much as the other, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me go into detail. Most of these train- 
ing camps that the reserve officer attends are held within a 
comparatively short distince of his home, within a hundred or 
more miles. Four cents a mile pays the legitimate and actual 
expense of traveling to that camp. A Regular Army officer, 
when he starts half across the country or on a long journey, 
which involves, perhaps, stopping at a hotel en route or the 
payment of Pullman car fare, is required to pay out all of the 
8 cents a mile he receives to take care of his expenses. For 
these short journeys 4 cents a mile for the reserve officer pays 
the expense. 

Mr. SPEAKS. But I was directing my inquiry to the case 
where both officers left the same point at the same time to go 
to the same destination. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. But the gentleman is taking an 
exceptional case, and it is unfair. 

Mr. SPEAKS. It is not an exceptional case. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, it may occur once in a while. 
es SPEAKS. But we can not alter the principle of the 

ng. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes, but the gentleman may take 
an exceptional case. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I simply wanted to bring out the point and 
also to establish the injustice which results not only in this 
instance but throughout the entire ranks. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. I was not here when the gentleman 
opened his remarks. Did he make any reference to the amount 
that this bill carries for military purposes and for non- 
military purposes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘There is $258,000,000 in this bill for purely 
military purposes. There is $72,000,000 in the bill for non- 
military purposes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. That is the information I desired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Is there any reduction made in the 
number of officers engaged in the recruiting service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. None of which I know. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. How many officers are engaged in 
that work? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think there were about 125 or 150 the 
last time I heard. It varies depending upon the necessity for 
recruiting. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Let me suggest, what is the necessity 
of keeping so many officers engaged in that work when there 
are more men offering to come in the Army than they can 
already take? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I asked The Adjutant General in the hear- 
ings that same question, and he replied that it was necessary 
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to keep the machinery for securing recruits in shape for oper- 
ation when needed. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I suppose it would go on for the next 
100 years and it would never occur to the War Department 
that they could let go some of the surplus officers. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain how a private in the Regular Army assists in the train- 
ing of the civilian army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Take a case where you have a reserve 
officer say of Infantry, and unless you train that man with 
his branch, that is with Infantry troops, it is impossible for 
him to keep in contact with the changes and developments 
that occur from year to year, so that man is sent to some post 
of the Regular Army, and assigned as a surplus officer to 
some Infantry organization and given 15 days of actual ex- 
perience commanding troops in the grade which he occupies 
in the reserve right along with the regular soldier, which gives 
him a practical experience that enables him to keep in touch 
with what is being done in that branch of the service. That 
is more necessary even in the technical branches of the service, 
as for instance the Artillery; that actual contact with the 
regular soldier and the regular officer is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. THATCHER. As I understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment, the appropriation for the rivers and harbors carried 
in this bill will permit the major projects on the Ohio and 
Mississippi to go forward at the same rate they are now pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Exactly. 

Mr. THATCHER. And there will be no cessation in that 
regard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will enable that work to go along until 
June 30, 1926, at the same rate of expenditure that was made 
during the calendar year of 1924, and will still have an unex- 
pended balance of $8,500,000. 

Mr. THATCHER. And that will carry the work forward as 
fast as working conditions will permit? 

Mr. ANTHONY, As a rule. 

Now, gentlemen, there is one other matter I desire to call 
to the attention of the committee, and then I shall yield the 
floor, ‘and that is the matter of the appropriation for the Air 
Service. We have appropriated in this bill for an increase 
which will enable $6,000,000 to be expended on new construc- 
tion of airplanes. There has been some criticism of Congress 
and this committee because in recent years it has not appro- 
priated what was considered to be enough money for the con- 
struction of airplanes for the Army. The committee has each 
year gone very carefully over the question of airplane develop- 
ment, and each year it has considered that the amount it has 
appropriated for new construction was all that the situation 
warranted. And each year it has been demonstrated more 
than ever that the policy of the committee in making these 
modest appropriations has been a wise one, for the facts are 
shown in the hearings that all of the new ‘airplanes that were 
built since the war, with the exception of those under the ap- 
propriation for the current year, have practically been placed 
in the ‘second line. In other words, they are almost obsolete, 
even the airplanes constructed as recently as two years ago. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman ‘yield for a question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the ‘gentleman state how the amount 
appropriated for new airplane construction in the last appro- 
priation year compares ‘with the appropriation contained in 
this bill, so that we will be able to have a comparison of the 
two years? 

Mr. ANTHONY. About $2,700,000 in the last bill, and in 
this bill it is about $6,500,000 for new ‘construction, and it is 
estimated that the $6,000,000 will build, as I recall, about 265 
new ‘planes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas has occupied 
one hour. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I shall take a few additional minutes. As 
I said it will build about 265 new planes and a greater por- 
tion of this number will be training planes, because the Air 
Service considers it more important to have a large number 
of trained flyers than it is to have a large number of planes, 
and, as I stated a few minutes ago, the policy of the committee 
has proved to be a wise one, because General Patrick stated 
to us that if we had appropriated more money than we did in 
the years following the war for new construction, it would 
have been money thrown away, for the planes would have been 
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thrown on the scrap pile or placed, as he calls it, in the second 
line. Now, by reason of the liberal provisions we have made 
for the engineering and developing work of the Air Service, 
we have at last developed an engine and plane, particularly 
of the fast pursuit type, which the department feels entirely 
warranted in going ahead with the production of, and under 
this bill we are going to acquire a considerable number of 
those latest type planes which we are assured are superior 
to the type possessed by any of the other nations of the world, 
and it may be the pleasure of the House to know that as far as 
development in the air is concerned, it is safe to say we are 
well in the lead of the other nations of the world to-day. 
While we have not the number of men in our military and 
naval air services that some of the other nations have, yet in 
the development of the planes themselves, and in the matter 
of equipment and in the skilled personnel, we have no cause 
to be ashamed of the progress we have made. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield now to the gentleman, 

Mr. BLANTON. From some expressions uttered by Members 
on the floor and off of it, it seems that the majority of them 
are apparently in favor of uniting the three branches of our 
Air Service. What is being done toward that end by the 
Committee on Appropriations, which usually takes the lead 
on such changes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Nothing along that line, because I think 
a a ee eee Which 8 have to come from 

e comm pr over so ab! the gentleman 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. 3 : sia 

Mr. BLANTON. But legislation once in a while comes from 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I will say this, that I am convinced that 
a united Air Service will be productive of great benefit. 

Mr. BLANTON. And save a great amount of duplication? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has noticed the reported 
deficit of expense incurred in the round-the-world flight by 
our Air Service. It amounts to about how much? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have not the figures here. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman put that in when he 
comes to revise his statement? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. The figures show that the round- 
the-world flight cost $177,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just what is the authority of the War 
Department and of the Navy Department to initiate, without 
any special act of Congress, but on their own behalf, such a 
project as that, which will end in the creation of a great 
3 the deficit of a great sum of money for Congress 

pay 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman knows that under the ap- 
propriations that we make the Air Service could fly its airships 
. Shai in the world and expend whatever money was avail- 
able. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. I understand; but should they not 
have some special authority of Congress? The committee 
ought not to permit them to indulge in these round-the-world 
flights without authority. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is only fair to say of the Army Air 
Service that they did take this committee into their confidence 
and discussed with us the proposed round-the-world flight. 

Mr. BLANTON. You rather approved it, but you did not 
formally approve it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No affirmative action was necessary. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The committee approved it by putting the 
appropriation in the bill. 8 : 

Mr. BLANTON. But the committee did not say anything 
popoy about it. They did not take Congress into their con- 

ence, 

Mr. BARBOUR. They put it in the report. . 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not bring in any re- 
ports here that I do not read. One of our distinguished 
admirals in the Navy called up what the Navy called its 
round-the-world flight, or rather its flight to the North Pole, 
and when the Congress began to consider it and Members began 
to express themselyes here on the floor as to the probable cost 
of it and began to frown down upon it, the Navy abandoned it. 
They abandoned it when they found out that Congress was not 
going to stand for it. But it seems that the War Department 
put one over on the Congress and on the country by getting 
the secret indorsement of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is not the gentleman glad they put one 
over on us, as he says? 
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z Mr. BLANTON. Well, I would haye been if it had not re- 
sulted in a great big deficit that had to be supplied out of the 
Treasury. I do not know what the outcome of it will be. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. For the purpose of calling the attention 
of the gentleman from Texas to this matter, I will read an 
| extract from page 8 of the report in the following language: 


The committee bas given careful consideration to the proposed aerial 
| flight around the world and recommends an allowance of $50,000 from 
l this appropriation for that purpose. 


Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 
| Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Does this appropriation cover the 
| ‘Army blimp, the lighter-than-air craft? 
` Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. There is a limit that not exceeding 
' $400,000,000 shall be spent for lighter-than-air craft. 

l Mr. BLANTON. How much over that $50,000 was asked 
for for that adventure? It is reported to be $200,000. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We have been asked to furnish nothing 
more. We have no information on that. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
| yield? 
gek ANTHONY. Yes. - 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The appropriation at this time is 
$16,850,000 for the Army Air Service. The gentleman says 
| that $6,000,000 is for new planes. Are they to be bought in 
the open market? 

Mr, ANTHONY. They are to be bought in the open market. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Is there a limitation in this bill to 
provide that the Army shall not go into competition with the 
private airplane manufacturing industry? F 

Mr. ANTHONY. Itis the desire to foster and keep in opera- 
tion active airplane plants in this country. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. From the hearings before the com- 
| mittee you know they have actually killed the airplane im- 
| dustry in this country by the experiments that haye been 
carried on at McCook Field? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. The idea of the maintenance of that 
plant at McCook Field is to encourage the airplane manufac- 
turing industry in this country, so that if an airplane manu- 
facturer puts out a new type of plane or engine the Army 
acquires that new type and seeks to develop it. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Up to date between $400,000,000 and 
| $500,000,000 has been spent in the Air Service. Most of that 
money has gone into useless experiment. The Army and Navy 
can not point to one single thing as to the use of airplanes to 
show for the expenditure of that money. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the record will show otherwise. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I expect to make some remarks on 
that matter later. I think the attention of Members ought to 
be called to that. Is there anything in the bill that will permit 
the purchase of airplanes without competitive bidding? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hardly think that would be advisable. 

Mr. REID of Illinois.. It is so with respect to butter and 
eggs and ordnance, and yet this is one of the most highly tech- 
nical subjects in the world, and experience of the Army and 
Nayy shows that when plans and drawings are submitted to 
them the first thing you know those plans and drawings become 
public property. I will tell the gentleman about that on Mon- 
| day or Tuesday, when I get a chance. 
| Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
| yield? 
| Mr, ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The appropriations for the Air 
Service in this bill are $16,850,000. Is not that a $14,000,000 
plus the $2,000,000 for all other contracts? Is not that a largely 
increased amount for this year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is a substantial increase. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr, SPEAKS. Have you any figures on the cost of the vari- 
| ous types of planes? 
| Mr. ANTHONY. No. It depends on the size of the plane. 
The fast pursuit ships cost about $30,000, and these big bomb- 
ers cost as high as $80,000 or $100,000. It also depends on 
how many are turned out at the time. The pilots cost three 
or four times what the next planes which follow them cost. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Can the gentleman giye us any idea as to 
the amount that will be expended for the purchase of planes? 
| Mr. ANTHONY. Well, as the gentleman may figure, from 
this six million and odd dollars that is available for new con- 
, struction they will produce 265 planes. 
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Mr. REID of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 
Mr. REID of Illinois. Has the Army a first-class plane now? 
Mr. ANTHONY. It has. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. And can the gentleman answer why 
the Army should have jurisdiction over the bombing of ships 
in the ocean? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that that 
involves a big question, and in answer to the gentleman from 
Texas, as to the need of a unified Air Service, the mission of 
the Army Air Service should be greatly expanded over what 
it is now. In my opinion the mission of the Navy should be 
confined to the use of planes on ships at sea while the mission 
of the Army should be not only the use of planes from a 
military standpoint with troops, but to protect our coasts, a 
mission which the Navy now seeks to perform. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Should it not be under one head? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It should be under one head so that the 
relative missions of each branch could be defined and in that 
way a great saving be effected. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. How many millions of dollars have 
areca in racing airplanes and has any advantage re- 
sulted? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. General Patrick tells us that due 
to those competitive contests this exceedingly fast engine has 
been developed. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Not by the Army. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, somebody developed it. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Well, the Curtiss Co. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, that is all right. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Whereas all of this money goes to 
the Army for experimental purposes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We are going to buy those engines and 
planes from the Curtiss Co., or whoever develops the best 
engine and the best plane, and it was due to these competitions 
that the Curtiss Co. developed that engine. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Last year, as the gentleman will 
recall, I appeared before his subcommittee, and the subcom- 
mittee gave me a very attentive hearing. I was led to believe 
perhaps $5,000 would be spent at Fort Marion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman refers to the item for the 
repair of the old fortification? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to page 5093 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 27, 
1924, where I called the attention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee to the fact that it appeared that unless it was 
specifically stated that $5,000 should be spent on Fort Marion 
we might not get that amount. The chairman then paid me the 
following compliment: 


The committee felt that the gentleman from Florida, with his well- 
known powers of persuasion, could probably influence the War De- 
partment. 4 


While home I did not have the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD before 
me; but having in mind the $5,000, I wrote the Secretary of 
War it was my idea that that was the amount which the sub- 
committee had in mind for use on the oldest fort in the coun- 
try, a historic relic. On August 23, 1924, I received a letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Hines, in which he 
stated that he could not find any such statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD; that it was only vague and indefinite; and 
that they had allocated to Fort Marion the sum of $2,075, $720 
of that amount being for a caretaker at $60 per month, leaving 
$1,355 for repairs. 

The total appropriation was $50,000 for Fort Niagara, Fort 
San Juan, P. R., and Fort Marion, Fla. But, as I have 
said, only $2,075 was allocated to Fort Marion; in other words, 
$48,000, in round numbers, was spent on the other forts and 
only $2,075 at Fort Marion. Now, Secretary of War Weeks is 
well acquainted with Fort Marion, because 

Mr, ANTHONY. Did not that amount of money put the old 
fort in a proper state of repair? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Well, I seriously doubt it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. AJl it needed was to have the masonry 
pointed up, as I understand? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. That is all; and new tar on the roof 
and some other repairs, because it was leaking, like the Treas- 
ury, and we wanted to stop the leak. But I simply want to 
call the gentleman's attention to this fact. 

I was not as successful in persuading the War Department 
as I was the subcommittee that Fort Marion, because of its 
historie value, was entitled to more than it had been getting, 
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and I was wondering if the subcommittee had that in mind | to me that they can be better discussed under the five-minute 


this year. rule than under any general discussion of the bill. 
Mr, ANTHONY. We certainly thought the gentleman had I do not think the committee exceeded to any great extent 
been taken care of in the amount appropriated last year. the recommendations of the Budget. The committee attempted 


Mr. BARBOUR. I would suggest to the gentleman from to confine itself closely to those recommendations. I would 
Florida to try the War Department again and, perhaps, the sips been very glad, indeed, to have seen a more liberal pens 
7 — "ANTHONY Mr. Chairman, for the-reassurance of the | of the States ken 3 3 2 e 5 

. A i . . re are are * 
erities who annually jump upon Congress for not making suffi- | into the service. imei eRe ie 
cient appropriations for the Army, it is well to call attention The War Department has not the appropriation and no new 
at this time to the closing statement of the Secretary of War | units of the National Guard can be taken in until some of the 
when he appeared before our committee to the effect that the units that are now in the National Guard have been taken 
United States Army never had a better morale or greater effi- | out, but the committee gave nearly $1,000,000 more to the 
ciency and effectiveness than it has at this date. [Applause.] National Guard than the Budget recommended, and to that 
TTT ̃ | couded: the Indata Aa aea in Wien this. hilt hes ox: 

x ons o e Budget. 
[Mr. Jounson] is recognized for one hour. When the former bill was before the House I objected very 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. aps it — — aus | Sttenuously to the appropriations that were being made for the 
ed. — e that 33 as little ground eon hero Dig oar ed war frauds. The last bill carried 

? * a . 
which to criticize the bill for what it contains. Whatever | $250,000 of that pa 05 ° that as Et g ee 
22 criticism I may have of it will be because of what appropriated to that end. ; 
t does not contain. Of cou th $500 

The situation is about this: The Director of the Budget carried in tha . but . 

. my Judgment that sum is not, muficient 10 | mets matter, and so I do not see any grounds for calling 
e on 

meet all of the actual needs of the Army. It is much like I still believe that 11 ee e useless and wasteful, ex- 

giving a piece of cloth to a tailor to make a suit of clothes | trayagant expenditure of money, and no result has — aed 

for a man when there is not enough goods in the piece to ceived which will compensate — 5 the expenditure of so vast a 

make a suit of clothes 2 m, hain: ine it ` — sum of money each year. 

parent that we have to me recon to t condition In , 

and accept this bill virtually as it is. There are places in | Jimited to the same amount Reserve Corps the money has been 

the bill where I would like to see more money appropriated | heen glad to hay 11 

on account of what I regard as a too-stingy method of deal- | Reserve © seen a more liberal provision for the Officers’ 

ing with some of the branches of the department. But aS | precej e Corps. I never have thought that the reserve officers 

that can not be done I, myself, if not satisfled, have become casos Seed . dues, The distinction that was made be- 

reconciled to what is in the bill because it is obvious that we | officers has alwace Seren officers and the Regular Army 

must be content with what is in it. as always seemed to me to be a great piece of in- 

A discussion, or an exposition rather, of some of the things nism ays ang ae ve Fs 3 pore 5 9 they 
that were in last year’s bill has proven to be beneficial by | thrashed the fi ese matters Dave n all 
corrections having been made in pursuance of those criticisms. out on the floor and, so far as I can see, do not call for 
For instance, last year the hearings disclosed that an enor- any special attention now. There is no question about the size 
mous amount of money was being wasted on auctioneers’ „ nn gee pay, about the 
fees. This was corrected by limiting auctioneers’ fees to not | ‘Awruony], the chairman of the mere from Kansas [Mr. 
more than $100 a day. The War Department during the eb ee rman of the committee, has fully explained 
hearings stated that they were eminently eatisfed. with the 3 for the Air Service. Now, I would be very 
limiting auctioneers’ fees to not more than $100 a day. They | Saas 8 Thare 8 Pay rye to give him the 
report that they have not employed an auctioneer at a greater | Mr. BLANTON. Will th 55 
fee than $100 a day, and sometimes tor less. They also say, | Mr. HARRISON. Yes e gentleman yield? 
and show the hearings, that under plan thousands o j yA z 
dollars haye been saved in some of these sales. | 8 1 pe 7 8 gentleman give us some idea —of 

This is one of the items that the discussion of last year has hom nic cAn not give A a sesh) ee 
brought about a saving in, and since the War Department Mr. HARRISON. About $100,000. ernmen 


itself is so enthusiastic in support of the present plan, that 
item is left out of the bill for this year, I and the rest of the „ Where did the gentleman get the infor- 


committee being entirely satisfied. that to further carry it 

would be useless, because the War Department itself is rather 8 3 eee 5 sits at my left, 
auth the that has been de in th > 

enthusiastic over change made at Mr. BLANTON. D S i F 


respect. k 
The chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. ANTHONY] has TAR HARRISON. I understand from Secretary Week's 


i 

already made a very good exposition of the contents of the bill. 

Having observed his conduct in committee and haying seen Mr. BLANTON. Well, he has been able to get something 
how familiar he is with every branch of the War Department, more than I have been able to get after much insistence. 

I can only say that I believe he would have made a very | Mt. HARRISON. I am taking it for granted that he did. 
much better exposition of the bill if he had not been inter- | But I think that is about what it cost. 


rupted at all by questions, which questions could just as well Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman mean $100,000 more 
have come along later under the five-minute rule. than the $50,000 which was recommended by the committee? 


As I said at the outset of my remarks, I am pleased with | Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman means in the last regular 
many of the provisions of the bill and seriously dissatisfied | Dill? 
with none, except that some of the activities of the Army have | Mr. BLANTON. Yes; was it $100,000 more than that 
been stinted and curtailed with too little money. $50,000? 
Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman from Virginia Mr. HARRISON. No. I get my information from the 
[Mr. Harkison]. members of the committee. 
The CHAIRMAN. What time? Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will permit me, I asked 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As much time as he may use. | the Secretary of War to furnish that information. He re- 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has con- | ferred me to one of the department officers. That officer re- 
sumed seyen minutes, and the gentleman from Virginia is | ferred me to General Patrick, and General Patrick’s office 
recognized for one hour. referred me to a colonel. That colonel referred me to Major 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it necessary | Walsh’s office, and Major Walsh said he had no idea whatever 
to go into any elaborate discussion of this bill. It closely | what the cost was. 
follows the lines of the bill that we adopted only a few months Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman felt like he was going 
zgo. All the features of that bill are virtually developed in | around the world himself? [Laughter.] 
this bill. Mr. BLANTON. He said there were outstanding bills all 


There are matters that were in the former bill that I ob- over the country that have not yet come in, and he had no idea 
jected to, and those features reappear in this bill, but it seems | at all about the cost. He could not give me a rough estimate. 
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He said it would take at least until Monday morning to fur- 
nish the information. It reminded me of a story 

Mr. HARRISON. I guess the gentleman had better wait 
until he gets his 15 minutes, [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman let me tell the story 
that it reminded me of? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I think the gentleman better wait 
until he gets his time. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hawrey having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bills of the following titles: 

S. 225. An act for the relief of Edward N. McCarty; and 

S. 2187. An act for the relief of Mrs. John D. Hall. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 555) for the relief of Blattmann & Co., had asked a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, 
and Mr. Swanson as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
Delegate from the Philippines [Mr. GABALDON]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the gentleman 
from the Philippines can not make his speech in 10 minutes, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GABALDON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the indul- 
gence of this body, which has ever taken a sympathetic and 
helpful interest in the welfare of my country, that I may pub- 
licly denounce and deny the truthfulness of certain statements 
concerning the Philippine Islands that are appearing daily in 
the Washington Post of this city. 

Although the Washington Post has published one of these 
defamatory articles every day for 33 days now, that publica- 
tion has permitted but one reply by Filipinos, who have sub- 
mitted articles showing their falsity in many important in- 
stances. Thus the Filipino people are helpless before this 
most malicious campaign of misrepresentation, exaggeration, 
and falsehood. 

The articles in question are from the pen of Katherine Mayo, 
who spent a few months in the Philippines, concentrating her 
efforts while there, apparently, to find material with which she 
might blacken the character of the Filipino people and belittle 
their civilization, customs, culture, achievements, and progress. 
In addition to appearing in the Washington Post, Miss Mayo's 
articles are, I understand, appearing simultaneously in such 
widely read American newspapers as the New York Post, Bos- 
ton Transcript, Chicago Daily News, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and others. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to take up now the time 
of this House to answer each and every misleading statement 
of Miss Mayo. It is my purpose, however, to assert that the 
Filipino people will compare, and compare favorably, in hon- 
esty, morality, efficiency, and patriotism with other races that 
are already in possession of their complete independence and 
freedom. It is not difficult for one to visit any foreign country, 
close his eyes to the good and the beautiful that he sees, and 
find things to criticize. In the words of Disraeli: 


It is much easier to be critical than to be correct. 


Miss Mayo’s tirades against the Filipino people are not only 
cruelly unjust but they are wholly unnecessary. Congress had 
no measure before it that it was seriously considering with a 
view to passage, which might have justified the opponents of 
independence in using heroic methods to forestall action. To 
wantonly, without justification or necessity, insult a nation of 
people who haye the greatest respect and affection for the 
United States is a crime against both the American and Fili- 
pino peoples, neither of whom will profit by a less secure bond 
of sympathy than that which happily now exists between them. 
Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I submit that this wholesale in- 
dictment of my people in America’s leading newspapers is a 
poor return for their quarter of a century of loyal and grate- 
ful response to the generous and magnanimous guidance of the 
Americans, and for the Filipino people’s whole-hearted and 
sincere loyalty and cooperaeion during the recent World. War. 
[Applause.] 


THE MOTIVE 


The motive behind Miss Mayo's bitterly prejudiced. articles: 
is not far to seek: ‘The: plain object is to: prejudice Members 
of Congress against early Philippine independence; to make 
this body forget that in the Jones law, approved in August, 
1916, it was stated that the purpose of the United States was 
“to withdraw American sovereignty over the Philippine 
Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein.” 

It is pertinent in this connection to direct attention to: the 
fact that the organization which is most conspicuous in gloat- 
ing over the infamy that the Mayo articles have attempted 
to heap upon the Filipino people is the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Manila, which is composed of Americans having 
investments in the islands and which has but recently opened 
American headquarters for opposing the aspirations of the 
Filipino people at 66 Broadway, New York City. 

A sympathetic and laudatory review of the Mayo articles 
is contained in a pamphlet issued by the organization men- 
tioned dated December 27, 1924, which has been sent to all 
2 of Congress and broadcasted throughout the United 

Furthermore, while the heads of the second Philippine 
parliamentary mission were still on the high seas en route to 
the United States to ask independence, the American Chamber 
of Commerce at Manila passed resolutions’ calculated to under- 
mine the influence of and prevent the success of the mission, 
the official spokesmen of the Filipino people. The resolutions 
asked the cooperation of chambers of commerce of American 
cities to bring about a territorial form of government in the 
Philippines and criticized the mission for incurring the expense 
for the trip to the United States. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that T think it wrong 
for American business men to aspire to broader markets and 
profitable business in the Philippine Islands. I am not at all 
opposed to tfe investment of American capital in the islands. 
American capital is welcome there and will be even more wel- 
come still after independence is granted. And, so far as I 
know, the American Chamber of Commerce of Manila is doing 
good work in many lines, much of which redounds to the’ bene- 
fit of the Filfpino people. All I am objecting to is the activity 
of this organization in attempting to prevent the independence 
aspirations of the Filipino people: 

Most Americans wonder why the Filipino people desire their 
independence, especially in view of the magnificent. benefits 
the Philippines have received at the hands of America. But 
if they will read the Mayo articles, they will see why. No 
race of people that is self-respecting can be happy under re- 
peated national insult. No amount of material benefits will 
atone to the Filipino people for long-continued insults such as 
those now being printed in the leading newspapers of the 
United States. This is true not only of Filipinos, but would be 
equally true of any people; it is simply human nature. 

It is true, of course, that the articles to which I take excep- 
tion do not emanate from the American Government, the 
American Congress, nor the American people. The Filipino 
people always receive the most courteous, respectful, and con- 
siderate treatment from this Government and from this Con- 
gress, and our gratitude to you and our confidence in you are 
sincere and genuine. But the Mayo articles hurt, nevertheless, 
for they are appearing daily before millions of Americans 
who, not knowing the extent to which they are exaggerated, 
nor the motive of commercialism behind them, are very apt 
to believe them. 

BELITTLING AMNRICA’S ACHIBVEMENTS 


The Philippine Islands have been under the American flag 
for a quarter of a century, and now Miss Mayo comes along 
and represents them as being the “Isles of Fear” and de- 
clares that “the masses of the people have been reduced to 
virtual slavery.” = 

Surely this is a poor compliment for an American to pay 
her own country’s altruistic and unparalleled achievements in 
the Philippines! 

America has every right to be proud of her work in the 
Philippines. As a Filipino and one of the Representatives in 
this body of the Filipino people, I deny that American 
sovereignty is the ignoble failure in the Philippines that it 
surely must be if conditions are as bad as Miss Mayo paints 
them. I maintain that America’s work in the islands is with- 
out equal among the colonizing records of the world. 

The United States, differing from imperialistic nations, did 
not come to the Philippine Islands for purposes of exploitation 
and oppression, but for purposes of liberation, to bring us the 
freedom that is as dear to the weaker peoples as it is to-the 
great and powerful. 
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Since we have been under your sovereignty, gentlemen of 
this House, every American President and every American 
Congress has been sincerely solicitous for our welfare and 
happiness. 

I feel I need to make no apology for speaking. You could 
have no respect for me were I to sit longer silent before the 
daily insult of the race that gave me birth. 

As long, at least, as the American flag flies in the Philip- 
pines, I know that you will be willing to hear of the defense 
of the people of those islands against unjustified attack. And 
such is my confidence in the Americanism of this body that I 
believe appeals for a square deal and for the independence of 
a deserving, alien people will not long go unanswered here, 

But even if I knew that my denunciation of the Mayo ar- 
ticles and my appeals for the independence of my people were 
to bring dire criticisms upon my head, still would I feel 
obliged to speak. Independence is as dear to Filipinos as it 
is to Americans or any other civilized, self-respecting people. 

But whether we get independence right now or not, thank 
God for America. And thank God for the Congress of the 
United States. Within these historic marble walls is at least 
one place where the spokesman of a people desiring to be free 
can still plead his case; we Want our independence, and we 
want it now; but if we must be fastened to some nation and to 
some other people, even against our will, I pray to God that 
nation will be the United States of America and that people 
the American people. 

If you were to ask me: “Have not the Philippine Islands 
benefited from American occupation?” I would unhesitatingly 
answer, ‘ Yes; you have treated us better than any govern- 
ment has ever treated a dependent, alien people in all his- 
tory. We are grateful for the assistance you have given us, 
and if you soon keep your promise to grant us our inde- 
pendence our gratitude will know no bounds.” But independ- 
ence is dearer to us than any material gift, and if you deny 
us our political freedom, you deny us everything. Nothing 
that you have ever given us or can ever give us will compen- 
sate us for the loss of our independence. It is our one dearest 
wish, our most sacred hope. Our self-respect and happiness 
require it. Our willingness to die on the battle field in de- 
fense of it should prove to you how highly we cherish it. I 
believe if you grant us our independence we will have an effi- 
cient government. But never mind whether it is fully as effi- 
cient as the one we have now or not, Efficiency is not every- 
thing in life. The happiness of a nation can most satisfac- 
torily be determined by its own people, not by the people of 
another country and of a different race. At least we think so, 
and are willing to abide by the consequences of our decision. 

Miss Mayo represents there has been an orgy of “ destruc- 
tion, decay, loot, bribery, and graft” in the Philippines since 
the American flag has been flying there. I assert that this is 
an unjustified blemish on America’s reputation. The United 
States, with the cooperation of the Filipino people, has in 
truth accomplished more for the people of the Philippine 
Islands in 25 years than Spain accomplished in 300 years or 
than England accomplished for the people of India in 100 
years, [Applause.] 

A PREJUDICED WRITER 


Miss Mayo writes not as an impartial observer but as a 
special pleader for the opponents of independence. Just such 
pleas as hers are put forth by prosecuting attorneys, who mag- 
nify and warp each bit of testimony for the purpose of preju- 
dicing the jury. For instance, she describes Aguinaldo’s gov- 
ernment as a “handful of barbarians,” but refers to Ray Con- 
ley, the American detective, whose reinstatement brought about 
the resignation of the Filipino cabinet and who at his hearing 
refused to answer certain questions on the ground that it 
might incriminate him in matters not before the court, as hay- 
ing an “ excellent reputation.” 

If Miss Mayo could find nothing in the Philippines worth 
praising, it was because she was not there for that purpose, 
If a foreigner were to come to the United States, the greatest 
and best nation on earth, and refuse to hear or believe any- 
thing but tales of social scandal, robberies, and alleged graft, 
he could write sensational newspaper articles, but they would 
give outsiders an-absolutely untrue impression, because they 
would be unfairly picturing the exceptional instances of wrong- 
doing or graft as typical of the everyday life of the people. 

I desire to challenge Miss Mayo's estimate of Philippine 
conditions with the words of the late President Harding, who, 
in addressing the Second Philippine Mission, said: 


Your progress is without parallel anywhere in the world. 


And President Coolidge, in his letter to Speaker Roxas 
dated February 21, 1924, said: 


In education, in cultural advancement, in political conceptions and 
institutional developments, the Filipino people have demonstrated a 
capacity which can not but justify high hopes for their future. 


The Wood-Forbes report did not portray the Filipino people 
in pune like the harsh manner of Miss Mayo. Said this 
repo 


The Philippine people possess many fine and attractive qualities 
dignity and self-respect, as shown by deportment, complete absence 
of beggars, personal neatness and cleanliness, courtesy and considera- 
tion to strangers and guests, boundless hospitality, willingness to do 
favors for those with whom they come in contact, which amounts 
almost to inability to say “no” to a friend. They are happy and 
care-free to an extent seldom found among other peoples, keen to 
own their land, strongly attached to their homes and their children, 
proud of and devoted to their beloved Philippines. [Applause.] 

They [the Filipino people] possess active minds, their children 
are bright and precocious and learn rapidly. The whole people have 
a consuming thirst for education. There are many holding 
high positions in the judicial, executive, and educational departments 
who would be a credit to any government, They are proud, as they 
well may be, of the advance they have made since the beginning of 
American control of the islands. 

We find that the legislative chambers are conducted with dignity 
and decorum and are composed of representative men, Good con- 
structive legislation was passed. 

Ex-President Taft in a special report made while Secretary of War 
on the Philippines and their political future said: “Thus far the 
policy of the Philippines has worked. It has been attacked on the 
ground that we have gone too fast, that we have given the natives 
too much power. The meeting of the assembly and the conservative 
tone of that body thus far disclosed makes for our view rather than 
that of our opponents,” 

In 1908 President Roosevelt in his message to Congress said: 
“Real progress toward self-government is being made in the Philip- 
pine Islands.” And referring to the Philippine Assembly he said: 
“Hitherto this Philippine Legislature has acted with moderation 
and self-restraint, and has seemed in practical fashion to realize the 
eternal truth that there must always be government, and that the 
only way in which any body of individuals can escape the necessity 
of being governed by outsiders is to show that they are able to re- 
strain themselves, to keep down wrongdoing and disorder. The Fili- 
pino people through their officials are, therefore, making real steps 
in the direction of self-government.” 


THE PERIOD OF REAL PROGRESS 


In her first article Miss Mayo attempts to show that the 
operation of the Jones law, which inaugurated the liberal pol- 
icy of permitting the Filipinos to manage their own govern- 
ment, was a failure, resulting in “destruction, decay, and 
loot.” I submit the following facts and figures, which will 
show that contrary to her assertions the Filipinos during the 
period of autonomy she makes reference to, from 1914 to 1921, 
not only continued the progress made during the previous 
period from 1907 to 1914, when the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands was in the hands of Americans with but a little 
Filipino participation, but also in many instances made 
greater progress, demonstrating the capacity of the Filipino 
for self-government. 

Miss Mayo asserts in her article of November 29 that— 


the court dockets at the beginning of Mr. Harrison’s régime were 
practically clear. At the end more than 50,000 cases clogged the lists, 
hopelessly awaiting trial. 


I answer with the following figures: From 1906 to 1913 
(administration of Goyernors Ide, Smith, and Forbes) the 
number of cases disposed of by the courts of first instance 
was 82,528, whereas the total number of cases disposed of 
from 1914 to 1921 (Governor Harrison's administration) was 
117,357, an increase of 32,829, or 42 per cent. 

Miss Mayo in the same article asserts: 


Medical, health, and sanitation work fell off to a catastrophic 
degree. The death rate showed this: 1918, 19.10 per thousand; 
1918, 40.79 per thousand, 


I answer with the following figures: From 1908 to 1913 
(Governor Forbes’s administration) the death rate was 32.28 
per thousand, while the death rate for the same number of 
years, or from 1914 to 1919 (Governor Harrison's administra- 
tion), was 28.62 per thousand, showing a decrease in mor- 
tality of over 4 per thousand, despite the fact that during 
1918 and 1919 epidemics of influenza, cholera, and smallpox 
swept the islands. Of course, anyone can show increase in 
mortality in any part of the world if he chooses only to make 
comparison with a single year, especially if he compares the 
rate of mortality in an epidemic year with a previous year in 
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which no epidemic occurred. Thus Miss Mayo compares the 
rate of mortality in 1918 with the 1913 rate. 
Again Miss Mayo, in the same article, asserts that— 


* + * Daring the administration of Gov. Gen. Cameron Forbes, 
who preceded Mr. Harrison in office, the budget of the government 
did not exceed $14,000,000. Out of that sum Governor General Forbes 
not only kept up every department in administration and performance 
but built fine highways into practically every part of the islands, 
thereby releasing and increasing the country’s wealth. 


I notice that the author is not very familiar with the sys- 
tem of appropriations of the Philippines during Governor 
Forbes’s administration, and with that which prevailed during 
Governor Harrison’s administration and is now in effect. 

During Governor Forbes’s administration various bureaus of 
the government spent their incomes without the necessity of 
including them in the annual appropriation bills. The system 
then in vogue consisted in each bureau chief making an esti- 
mate of the expenses needed by his bureau. This he compared 
with his bureau’s income. If the income was less than the 
estimated expenditures, he asked the legislature to appropriate 
the additional amount necessary for the expenses of the bureau 
for the year. For instance, if the bureau of printing had an 
income of $200,000 and the bureau needed a total estimated 
expenditure of $260,000, the bureau chief only asked for an 
appropriation of $60,000, because he had already $200,000 of 
income for expenditure without the necessity of appropriation. 
Under that former system there appeared in an annual appro- 
priation bill only a small percentage of the total expenses, 
when in reality, as shown above, the government spent much 
more than the sum carried in the appropriation bill. 

This explains why before Governor Harrison's time the 
annual budgets seem small, when in reality they were almost 
as large as the budgets during Governor Harrison’s régime, 
and were not “shot up from $14,000,000 to $50,000,000,” as Miss 
Mayo alleges. 

When Governor Harrison succeeded Governor Forbes in the 
governorship of the Philippine Islands the old and undesirable 
system was completely abolished and a budget system adopted. 
In passing it may be mentioned that this was done by the 
Philippine Legislature before the United States Government 
adopted its Budget system. Since then not a single cent from 
the public treasury can be expended without being duly appro- 
priated by law. And so all the incomes of all the bureaus of 
the government of the Philippine Islands are now covered into 
the insular treasury and all expenses needed by each bureau 
are regularly appropriated each year. 

THE HARRISON ADMINISTRATION 


Francis Burton Harrison was the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands for nearly eight years. He was the idol 
of the Filipino people. He won their respect and affection not 
only for himself but for the sovereignty of the United States 
as well. 

As the retiring governor general was about to sail from Phil- 
ippine shores he was given the greatest ovation that any man 
of white skin ever received in the Orient. 

Harrison’s administration was, however, bitterly criticized 
by many of the more partisan Republican newspapers in the 
United States. It was asserted that efficiency and progress in 
the islands had come to a standstill, and, worse still, even 
gone backward, because of his policy of Filipinization.” 

Never was a man or his work more unjustly maligned. The 
attacks had emanated chiefly from Americans in the islands 
who had lost their positions, and from American capitalists 
who were angered because they foresaw that Harrison had 
paved the way for the grant of early Philippine independence. 
A third source of hostility was the Army, which had purposely 
been relegated to the background in the administration of Phil- 
ippine affairs under the Harrison administration. 

Harrison's policy was frankly to prepare the Filipinos for 
their promised independence. He believed that the most prac- 
tical way for the Filipinos to demonstrate their fitness or unfit- 
ness to govern themselves under the flag of a Filipino republic 
was for them first to govern themselves under the flag of the 
United States. He meant to, and he did, give them their 
chance to show what they could do. 

The Americans resident in the Philippines, composed of the 
three elements above referred to, were mortified and angry at 
Harrison’s announced intention of increasing Filipino partici- 
pation in government. They had been in the saddle so long 
they had unconsciously come to belieye they alone possessed 
the right to run the islands, politically, commercially, and 
socially. They decried the proposed experiment and predicted 
the most terrible consequences. And here they are (the years 
1913 and 1921 are used, because Harrison went to the islands 


in 1918 and left in 1921, local Filipino self-government prevail- 

ing in the intervening years): 

Postal savings banks: Deposits, 1918, $1,411,066; 1920, $3,- 
827,217 ; depositors, 1913, 40,000; 1920, 107,000. - 

Gross business in islands on which tax of 1 per cent was 
collectible: 1913, $325,000,000; 1920, $863,000,000. 

Resources of commercial banks; 1913, $31,000,000; 1920, 
$215,000,000. 

Money orders sold: 1913, $8,000,000 ; 1920, $17,000,000. 

Education: (1907-1913) 745,859, 000 spent for public educa- 
tion: (1914-1920) 778,094,000 were spent. In 1913 there were 
only 2,934 public schools; in 1920 there were 5,944. In 1918 
5 oe only 440,050 pupils; in 1921 there were nearly 

Permanent school buildings: The number constructed up to 
1913 was 624, which number rose to 1,046 in 1920. In other 
words, during pion alee years (1914-1920) of Filipino au- 
tonomy, 67 per more permanent buildings were erected 
than during the 12 years from 1902 to 1913. 

Social welfare: (a) The appropriation for medical aid to 
the poor in 1913 was 71,548,317; in 1921 the sum was 
7.153, 828. ; 

In 1913 there were 12 women’s clubs; in 1921 there were 342. 

Roads: In 1913 there were only 2,171.6 kilometers of first- 
class roads, 2,084.8 kilometers of second-class roads, and 3,118.3 
of third-class roads in operation; in 1921 there were 5,066.2 
kilometers of first-class roads, 2,044.8 kilometers of second-class 
roads, and 3,036.6 of third-class roads. (1 kilometer equals five- 
eighths of a mile.) 

Agriculture: The total number of farms is 1,925,276, and 96 
per cent of them are owned by the Filipinos. Ninety-one per 
cent of the urban property (consisting of houses and lands) 
is owned by Filipinos. 

The cultivated area in 1920 was 3,276,942 hectares, as com- 
pared with 2,361,483 in 1913, or 88.7 per cent increase. 

Commerce: In 1913 the total foreign commerce was only 
202,171,484; in 1920 the sum was 601,124,278. In 1913 the 
imports from the Unfted States were about 50 per cent of the 
total imports of the Philippine Islands. Since that time gradual 
increase was recorded to the extent that in 1920 our imports 
from the United States represent 70 per cent of the total im- 
ports. 

Real property: Since 1913 the number of parcels of taxable 
property in the regular Provinces has an increase of 1,700,000, 
or more than 100 per cent increase. The volume of real prop- 
erties subject to taxation has also an increase of over #800,- 
000,000, or about 280 per cent increase. i 

In his farewell report to the Secretary of War at Washing- 
ton the retiring Governor General said: 

[From the last official report of Governor General Francis Burton Har- 
rison, whose eight-year administration in the Philippines ended 
March 4, 1921] a 
It is with the deepest satisfaction that I report the continued atti- 

tude of the Filipino people to be one of complete loyalty, trust, and 

confidence in the United States. In political and commercial circles, 
as well as among the people of the islands generally, there exists no 
anti-Americanism, no opposition to American sentiment nor to Ameri- 
can Investment, but, on the contrary, a belief in the good will of the 

American people and a conyiction of the unselfish good faith and 

benevolent justice of the United States. The flag of our country 18 

universally regarded with respect, not only as a symbol of power but 

of generosity and liberty. 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


While the independence of the Philippines is the most vigorous 
political issue of the people and is, now as ever, desired and expected 
by an overwhelming majority of the Filipinos, no unreasonable impa- 
tience as to the date of independence bas been displayed. 

Gratitude for the congressional grant of self-government in 1916 
and complete reliance upon the promise of independence “ when a stable 
government has been established” have united the Philippine people 
in a self-restrained and careful building up of their existing political 
establishment. They do not expect in the near future any diminution 
in their present concessions of self-government but rather an evolution 
into independence, = 

The Filipinos are convinced, as is the undersigned, that the stable 
government required by Congress has already been established here, 
and they are therefore preparing for the final step. Any reasonable 
conditions imposed by Congress upon the grant of independence will 
be, in my opinion, acceptable to the Filipinos in their present frame of 
mind. The opportunity thus exists for a final settlement of the 
Philippine question upon terms honorable to both countries and certain 
to insure the firm establishment at the gateway of Asia of a Christian 
republic permanently attached to the United States by ties of friend- 
ship and gratitude. 
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It has been repeatedly stated to the people in the islands that 
the Philippine qnestion is no longer one of partisan polities In the 
United States, but one in which the good faith of the United States 
is pledged, 

A sense of injustice must never be allowed to gather headway 
among these people; all of their past ‘history shows that they are 
slow to formulate such sentiments, and slower to give them outward 
expression, but that the accumulation of grievances quietly gathering 
through the years would eventually result in a sudden explosion, 

CHANGE OF ADMINISTRATION 


The approaching change of administration is not believed by the 
Filipinos to portend a modification In their present system of political 
liberties, and should they prove to be correct in this belief, the next 
administration will, I am certain, enjoy the same spirit of coopera- 
tion and confidence as now exists. 

Locally, in Manila especially, there have been recently many ex- 
pressions from resident Americans in favor of a reversal of the policy 
of ‘Fillpinization,’ or self-government; even expressions of a desire 
for a return to a military government here, but it is not believed 
that such sentiments express real American principles or purposes. 
This is rather a lingering survival of the old-fashioned Buropean 
theory that investment in a far-distant colony can only be assured 
by the military arm. 

Physical force can not, and should never attempt, to crush the 
nationalism we have encouraged here. As a matter of fact, most of 
the local American business houses have in recent years Filipinized 
their own office staffs, in some cases with notable generosity of treat- 
ment, and have prospered by a policy of harmony and cooperation 
between the races, 

FILIPINIZATION SUCCESSFUL 


The policy of giving the governmental offices to native inhabitants 
of the country has met with success and widespread approval. 

In fact, from his extensive travels in other oriental colonies 
and dependencies [Governor Harrison had just visited and studied 
the governmental systems in India, Sumatra, Java, Burmah, the 
Federated Malay States, Borneo, and the Celebes], the undersigned 
believes that the old order of political principles is passing away, 
and that such examples as the American policy in the Philippines 
are exerting a powerful influence upon the Old World governments 
in rearranging their relations to their colonies upon a basis gradually 
tending toward securing the ‘consent of the governed.“ 

While recent years of self-government in the Philippines have 
been accompanied by prosperity for the Americans, foreigners, and 
Filipinos alike, the most substantial gain from the exercise of self- 
government, accompanied by great educational activities, is the 
change in the Filipinos themselves. They are now notably a race 
of modern men and women, in thought and manner, with a resolute 
outlook upon modern life and its responsibilities, A 


EFFICIENCY YS, DEMOCRACY 


One of the current criticisms upon the Filipino Government Is 
impairment of efficiency. Whie it is, perhaps, unjust for such critics 
to demand of the Filipinos conformity to a standard which is not 
even always successfully maintained in the home country, a lessening 
of efficiency, even so, can not be charged against many branches of 
this government. In fact, in some bureaus an actual improvement 
bas been noted over the old days of benevolent antocracy, due to the 
added spirit of cooperation and harmony in subordinate employees. 

It is fair also to inguire how much impairment of efficient ad- 
ministration, where it exists, is due to the Fillpinos themselves, and 
how much to the spread of democracy. ‘The world has tried many 
forms of government, and modern thought, at least, is almost unani- 
mous in favor of democracy, but its most enthusiastic adyocates, of 
which the undersigned is one, can not successfully contend that 
democracy and efficiency in administration are always synonymous. 

It is rather true, in a democratic system, to say that the admin- 
istration is not, and never can be, a mere machine, operated by a 
system of levers and buttons by the man in charge, but a complex 
and composite organization of human beings, whose views and opia- 
jons are at least entitled to consideration by those on top. 


THR PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK 


Three of the Mayo articles deal with the Philippine National 
Bank, a practically government-owned institution. 

It is not my purpose to contend that no mistakes were made 
by the managers of the bank; aud, on the other hand, I do not 
concede that the mistakes are as unexplainable, considering the 
unusual conditions prevailing during the war, when the mis- 
takes were made, as they have been painted. 

It is a peculiar fact that banks all over the world, including 
privately owned banks in Manila, also lost large sums in the 
readjustments following the war, but that, while their mistakes 
were not made public, the losses of the Philippine National 
Bank were given the widest possible publicity as anti-Philip- 
pine independence propaganda. 


As a matter of fact, hundreds of American banks have actu- 
ally failed and gone out of business since the opponents of 
independence have been directing attention to the Philippine 
National Bank, whereas the latter is still open and doing busi- 
ness, and a yery profitable business, and no depositor has lost 
a single penny. 

Governor General Wood was anxious to Close out the Philip- 
pine National Bank long ago. Had the Filipino leaders per- 
mitted him to have done so, the bank would not only have 
lost millions upon millions of dollars in loans that it has since 
collected but hundreds of Filipino planters and scores of Fili- 
pino business men, who are to-day solvent and on their feet 
financially, would have been forced into bankruptcy. 

With the extermination of the Philippine National Bank the 
domination of island finances by foreign capital would be com- 
plete. As it is, the Filipinos’ bank is a power financially, as 
the Philippine Government and consequently all the great 
wealth of the Philippine Islands is back of it. The closing of 
the bank would destroy the last foothold of the Filipinos so 
far as their having any important yoice in the development of 
the resources of their own country would be concerned. 

The chief object in the creation of the Philippine National 
Bank by the Philippine Legislature was to help the Filipino 
farmers and business men, who before that time were com- 
pletely af the mercy of foreign banks. It was almost impos- 
sible for them to accomplish any progress, for banking institu- 
tions, of course, saw to it that the loans made to the Filipinos 
were more beneficial to the interests of the foreigners than to 
the interests of the natives. Due to this the Filipinos were 
always at a disadvantage compared with their foreign com- 
petitors. Since the creation of the national bank, however, 
many Filipino business men have become prominent in com- 
mercial circles and played a very important part in the deyel- 
opment of the commerce of the islands. 

When the hardships and obstacles surmounted by the na- 
tional bank since 1922 are realized the wonder is that the 
institution has survived. Against all known principles of bank- 
ing, the present Governor General and his financial advisers 
have given undue publicity to the bank's financial condition, 
eyen disclosing the names of the debtors, their difficulties, 
troubles, and the like. Furthermore, the bank was presented 
by them to the world as controlled by politicians who were 
using its funds for their personal profit, and therefore strongly 
advocated its closing. Under such circumstances only the 
patriotism and the instinct of self-preservation of the Filipinos 
made possible the bank’s survival. 

The troubles of the bank were due principally to the fact 
that the bank loaned too much money to growers of sugar, 
coconuts, hemp, and so forth, during the time that the prices 
of these staples were exceedingly high because of the war. 

When the bottom dropped out of prices the bank was natu- 
rally unable to immediately collect the large sums that had 
been loaned to these typical Filipino industries. 

The Philippine National Bank to-day is in no worse condi- 
tion financially than hundreds of banks in the wheat-growing 
sections of the United States. 

The government of the Philippine Islands Is not insolvent. 
It to-day has on deposit in American banks some $30,000,000 
in gold. Governor Wood himself declared in a public statement 
issued in Manila— 


there is no cause for apprehension; the Philippine National Bank is in 
better shape now than it has been for the last four years. 


The situation is exactly the same as that which has for 
three or four years embarrassed hundreds of small banks in 
the agricultural sections of the United States. The president 
of a certain bank in the West recently said: 

If the banking laws had been rigidly enforced my bank would have 
been closed on several different occasions. We had loaned money 
when wheat was $2.50 a bushel, and because of a sudden drop to less 
than $1 a bushel at our local market the farmers were unable to pay. 
If the bank examiner had forced us to liquidate it would not only have 
ruined this bank but scores of our farmer clients. The bank exam- 
iners had to be lenient with us, for the reason that there were hun- 
dreds of other banks in exactly the same predicament. Had the law 
been strictly enforeed, there would have been a widespread financial 
disaster in the United States, but, as it is, we are gradually collecting 
the money owed us, and everything Is gotmg to work out nicely in 
the end, 

I am not able to state exactly what the losses of the bank 
will be, but I do know that the estimated loss is being decreased 
almost weekly through the collection of debts that it was at 
first thought were uncollectible. This is due to the foresight 


of the Filipino officials in refusing to liquidate the bank’s affairs 
two years ago. 
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Touching Messrs. Haskins and Sells, whom Miss Mayo highly 
compliments for their report on the national bank, its former 
manager, Mr, Wilson, whom she accredits as the bank expert 
sent by the United States Government to the Philippine Islands, 
had the following to say in his official report: 


It should be borne in mind that the report of Messrs. Haskins and 
fells is now 14 months old; that it was made by auditors thoroughly 
skilled as such, but with limited experience in estimating the value of 
outstanding credits or appraising the ultimate worth of property held 
as security or owned outright. They were without acquaintances, 
knowledge, or experience in the Philippine Islands, and worked at a 
disadvantage as a result of this. The bank was practically without 
credit files and there is little wonder that their estimates of losses on 
May 19, 1921, compared with the present worth of the various items 
as they now exist, has more the appearance of a guess than a credit 
estimate. Results of the past year’s work warrant the assurance, which 
is given without reservation, that the management will at that time be 
able to show that the assets of the bank will repay, within a reasonable 
period, all its liabilities of every kind, with the exception of its capital 
stock, and will also have something to apply upon that. 

Millions that last year were thought by Messrs. Haskins and Sells 
to be beyond recovery have been recovered and secured. Time only is 
needed to demonstrate that further millions can be recovered for the 
government and all kinds of business confusion and money losses to 
Clients and customers of the bank averted by a continuance of the 
policy now in operation in the bank, free from legislative agitation 
which some are now suggesting. 


One of the most important pieces of legislation passed by the 
last Philippine Legislature was a measure providing for the 
complete rehabilitation of the bank, and which will place it on 
a sound and firm basis. My understanding is that Governor 
General Wood cooperated with the leaders of the Philippine 
Legislature in working out the details of this new legislation, 


IMMEDIATE, ABSOLUTE, AND COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE 


My instructions from the commission of independence, which 
is composed of the two houses of the Philippine Legislature, is 
to seek immediate, absolute, and complete independence as the 
solution of the Philippine problem acceptable to the Filipino 
people. 

The commission of independence, in session in Manila on 
November 18, adopted the following resolutions, which I desire 
at this time to submit to this body for your consideration: 


Whereas it has been and it is the desire of the Filipino people, as 
solemnly expressed and reiterated on different occasions, to enjoy im- 
mediate, absolute, and complete independence ; 

Whereas the people and the Government of the United States have 
formally promised, in the Jones law, to recognize their indpendence 
as soon as a stable government can be established in the Philippines; 

Whereas this stable government has existed and does now exist with 
all the attributes required of old and new nations that have been 
formed in the course of history, such as capacity and ability to main- 
tain such government, supported by the suffrages of the people, and able 
to maintain order and guarantee the fulfillment of international obli- 
gations ; 

Whereas delay in the final solution of the Philippine problem re- 
dounds to the detriment of tue two peoples: 

Therefore, the members of the Philippine legislature, duly assembled 
in convention as the Philippine Independence Commission, resolve to 
urge once more as hereby they do urge upon the people and the 
Government of the United States to redeem their formal and solemn 
pledge by recognizing the immediate, absolute, and complete independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands since this is the only solution acceptable 
to the Filipino people; 

Resolved further, That the Third Parliamentary Mission be instructed 
to transmit this resolution to the Congress and President of the 
United Statés. 

FRANK G, CARPENTER ON THE PHILIPPINES 


I desire to conclude by inserting in the Rxconp, where they 
will be permanently available to Members of Congress and 
students of the Philippine question, an article by the world- 
renowned American newspaper writer, the late Frank G. Car- 
penter, 

This writer had a world-wide reputation as a careful investi- 
gator and an unbiased farrator of facts. Whereas Miss Mayo 
saw nothing but filth and conditions to ridicule and hold up 
to American scorn, Mr. Carpenter made an entirely different 
kind of report. 

I ask those who have read the Mayo articles to read the 
following and then to decide for himself which rings the most 
true and unbiased; 
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THINGS CARPENTER NOTICED, BUT MISS MAYO OVERLOOKED 
(Copyright, 1924, Carpenter’s World Travels) 

The country town houses of the better class are often large and 
commodious. They may have a first story of stone and a second of 
wood, and they are often surrounded by beautiful gardens. Indeed, 
many of them have all the comforts that we have. 

I have eight pieces of baggage, which is piled about me in the 
comfortable compartment that I have for myself and stenographer on 
the train. (Philippine government-owned railways.) Instead of a 
soldier taking the tickets—as when he visited the islands 20 years 
previous—there is a dapper Filipino dressed in khaki, and the super- 
intendent of the road, clad in white duck, met me at the station. The 
roadbed is comparatively good, and the cars, which are almost all win- 
dows, are like those of Europe. ‘Travel is just as safe as at home, 
and at every station the natives are anxious to please. 

As we go on we have a look at the villages. They are mostly of 
Filipino architecture. The school buildings stand out quite as con- 
spicuously as the little red country schoolhouse at home. Many of 
these schools, however, are even better than ours. They are large, 
well lighted, and as clean as new pins. 

The Government Agricultural School at Munoz is alive. The stu- 
dents are ambitious and full of pep. They seem to realize they are 
starting on the road to fortune. They are as manly as the boys of 
the States. Those I have met are extremely courteous, and all seem 
to haye the spirit of good fellowship. 

FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


— 


(One of the last series of articles by the late Frank G. Carpenter, the 
world-famous traveler and newspaper writer, was on the Philippines, 
written after an exhaustive study of present-day conditions there. A 
portion of one of this series is printed below. The entire series of 
Philippine articles, all written in the islands last year, will soon be 
published in book form as the fifteenth volume of “Carpenter's World 
Travels,” by Doubleday, Page & Co.) a 

(By Frank G. Carpenter) 
(Copyright, 1924, Carpenter’s World Travels) 

Mania, P. I.—*“Gee, but I'm tired!” 

1 have spent the day in a flivver motoring around to the public : 
schools of Manila, trying to get a bird's-eye view of the educational 
work going on in this capital of the Philippine Islands, As yet I have 
been able to visit only about one-tenth of the primary and secondary 
schools, including the high schools, and haye not touched the normal 
schools, trade schools, private schools, academies, and the several large 
universities. Manila has 91 public-school buildings, and in these, day 
and night, taken together, about 60,000 pupils are in daily attendance. 
There are 53,500 boys and girls in the day schools, and one in five of 
the whole population goes to a public school of some kind or other, 
In addition there are about 20,000 in the private schools, so I may 
say that almost one in four of this big city of Manila is on the 
school roll. 

But figures mean nothing without concrete comparisons. Let me 
show you how this school attendance compares with that of some of 
the big citles of the United States. We have here about as many 
citizens as Seattle or Indianapolis, but each of those cities lags far 
behind us in its number of pupils, New Orleans has 80,000 more people 
than Manila, and its school children are one-third Jess in number. 
Louisville, which is only a bit smaller than Manila, has about half as 
many children going to school; and the superintelligent Capital of our 
Nation, which surpasses this capital of the Philippines in population 
by 200,000, has 1,000 less school children in daily attendance. Among 
our other big cities which haye fewer school children than Manila ara 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, St. Paul, and Denver. Boston, the high-browed, 
considers herself the peak of American culture. She is two and a 
half times bigger than Manila, but her public-school attendance is 
only double that of this city. Either Philadelphia or Chicago would 
have to double its school attendance per capita to equal that of Manila. 
Both of those cities have compulsory education laws. The Filipinos 
hardly need it, for they scramble to get into the schools, and within the 
past half decade Manila has been adding 4,000 more school children 
each year, There is no such thing in these islands as— 

The whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

General McCoy, Governor Wood's chief of staff, tells me that the 
Filipino children whine if they can not go to school; they go on the 
run and the great trouble is in putting up new school buildings fast 
enough to accommodate them, 

WHERE THB MONEY COMES FROM 

Keep your hand of your pocketbook! Do not pinch the American 
eagle so that she screams on your half dollars and quarters. The 
money does not come out of your pockets nor mine. Every bit of it is 
now paid by the Filipinos themselves, and every cent comes out of the 
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islands. The public-school bill last year was more than $11,000,000, 
which is more than $1 a head or $5 per family, ineluding everyone 
in the archipelago. 

Moreover, these schools are run by the Filipinos. The buildings 
number in all seven or eight thousand, and of the almost 26,000 school- 
teachers only 326 are Americans. These are the figures of October 
last year, when 25,487 Filipino teachers, women and men, were doing 
daily work in the schools. Moreover, all the teaching is in English, 
and the school work is all done in, that tongue. Think of 1,100,000 
Filipino children going through their school work in English, day in 
and day out, and you have one of the surprises of the Philippines, 

To-day the many different peoples of the archipelago have been 
given one tongue from Borneo to Formosa. This is the English lan- 
guage. Twenty-six thousand teachers are now using it in as many 
school rooms, and in it more than 1,000,000 children carry on all their 
school work. We started this teaching of English with something 
like 800 American teachers, and the native teachers had to work hard 
to learn English fast enough fer their pupils. Some of them studied 
English at night, and taught what they learned the next day. Now, 
the American teachers are less than half as many as they were at the 
start, and the 25,000 Filipino teachers have all graduated from nor- 
mal schools. They all read and speak English fairly well. There is 
hardly a village in the islands that has not a number of English- 
speaking boys and girls, and the youhger generation is growing up 
with English as its thought language and book language. 

This means much to the Philippines. It means the gradual unifica- 
tion of the peoples and races, and binding them together into one 
nation, 

THE TWO FLAGS 


But come with me and take a look at some of these 91 school build- 
ings of Manila, in which, as I have said, there are 50,000 school 
children. We shall see 30 or 40 as we go by in our motor car and 
have time to visit a few. Prof. H. A. Bordner, the city superintendent, 
is with us. The schools are practically the same im all parts of the 
city, and those we see will be a type of the whole. We shall find that 
every one is decorated with flowers and tropical plants, and that 
nearly all have their school gardens. They have playgrounds as large 
as those of the United States, and on the whole they are more artistic 
and pleasing. Over the front of each float the American and Filipino 
flags, and the children salute these two flags every morning. They 
face the flags again at the end of the hall, and each day they sing 
the Star-Spangled Banner and follow it with their own national 
song, Philippines, My Philippines. This is to the tune of Mary- 
land, My Maryland. There is no question about the patriotism of the 
children, nor, I might say, about their respect for the United States. 
In every school building are pictures of George Washingten and others 
of our national heroes, and in many those of Rizal, the great Filipino 
who opposed the injustice of the Spanish régime. * 

The buildings are mostly of two stories, the old ones of conerete 
and the new ones of wood on a concrete foundation. They are large. 
Many of them have 40 to 60 rooms, and one or two thousand children 
in a single building is by no means uncommon. The buildings are very 
artistic, and are constructed after plans suited to the climate. A 
common type surrounds a hollow square with wide galleries or porches 
along each story and looking down upon a school yard bordered with 
flowers and wonderful plants of the tropics. 


FLOORS OF MAHOGANY AND WINDOWS OF PPARL 


Entering the buildings, you first notice the floors. They are of 
Filipino mahogany, a smooth dark wood that shines like a piece of fine 
furniture. If you will imagine your children walking over the tops of 
grand pianos, you will have one of the conditions of the schools of 
Manila. The halis are wide and high, and they ere floored with red 
tiles ag smooth and clean as those of your bathroom. Each tile is of 
about the size of the ordinary primary geography, and it fits smooth 
and close. The walls of many of the halls have a wainscoting of 
mahogany reaching to the height of your head, and the woodwork 
above that, including the ceiling, has a coat of white lead. r 

These halls and every room of the building have, notwithstanding 
the blazing hot sun of the tropics, a light that is as mellow as thet of 
n cathedral but fully as bright as midday at home whem the sun is 
not shining. It is made by filtering the sun through transparent pearl 
shells about as. thick as your thumb nail, These shells are fitted into 
a lattice work of dark red mahogany, and there are thousands of them 
in each building. I figured the number in a graded school as I went 
through to-day. The building had 600 windows, each as large as the 
ordinary school window at home, and each window had 225 of these 
shells, taken from the shores of Manila Bay. Multiplying 600 by 225 
makes 135,000, which is the actual number of the pearl squares in 
that one building, not including the lights at the ends of the halls, 
This gives also an idea of the size of the structure. The number of 
pupils was almost 2,000. The building with the land cost almost 
$150,000. It had 36 class rooms, a kitchen, a carpenter shop, some 
school offices, and a library, 


IN THE: SCHOOL, ROOMS 


The: architecture of these schools embraces features that might profit- 
ably be adopted at home. The halls run: through the buildings with 
the school rooms on each side, all floored and lighted as I have de- 
scribed. This gives a row of rooms on each side of the hall. Each 
room is 20 to 30 feet square with a high ceiling, and is lighted by 
windows that swing in and out upon pivots so as to regulate the light 
and air. The walls between the rooms—and this is a most remarkable 
feature—are doors of mahogany extending almost to the ceiling, which 
can be folded so that within a few minutes the whole row of rooms on 
one side of a hall can be thrown Into one, The rooms can be enlarged 
or diminished in size at the will of the teacher. 

Byery schoolroom is well supplied with desks, with blackboards 
between frames of mahogany running along the walls from one end 
to the other, with a sand table and maps, and some fairly good 
pictures although often no more than prints. 

I have been surprised at the cleanliness of the buildings and all 
their surroundings. The floors are like those of a Dutch kitchen after 
it has been scrubbed, and the superintendent of the schools defied me 
to find.dust anywhere, I never take a dare, so I put my hand on the 
little shelf over the blackboard and rubbed it about. It came off clean. 
I then took my handkerchief and rubbed it along from one end of the 
frame to the other; it was as clean as when it came from my pocket. 

This brought up the question of the cleanliness of the children. I 
think the Filipinos are naturally clean, but the school regulations 
insist that every boy and girl must come to school wien his clothing 
in order and with clean face and hands, and what is more, clean 
and well-kept finger nails. As I went throngh the schools I picked 
out a boy and girl now and then and: made an inspection. It was a 
constant surprise. Not a finger nail was in mourning, and the little. 
hands seemed fresh from the bath. I did this in different rooms, for, 
you know, sometimes children are dressed up for inspection. I can 
assure you they were not im this) case. The hair of the little girls 
uniformly hung down their backs in one or two thick, black braids, 
and their dresses and collars were often trimmed with lace, 


SOME INDUSTRIAL FEATURES 


The teaching of embroidery and other industries begins as soon as 
a child enters a school, and some of the beautiful pieces sold in the 
States are the work of the pupils. The boys learn to make hats and 
baskets, There is a period of industrial work every day, and no girl 
can enter the high school without having gone through courses in 
embroidery, plain sewing, clothes making; and how to manage a home, 
including the care of infants. I am told that after passing through the 
first few grades the girls make their own clothes; I saw some beauti- 
ful garments upon which they were working as I went through. 


TEACHER AND CLASSES 


We strolled through the bulldings, now and then stopping to talk 
to a teacher, to listen to a song in English sung by the children, to 
hear a class recite its lessons, and to ask the children qnestions of 
one kind or another. I was charmed with the teachers. Those I met 
are educated women, quite as well dressed as our women at home. 
They speak good English and seem to understand their jobs. The 
superintendents of some of the buildings were men clad in white duck, 
and looking as though they had just come out of a bandbox. All were 
courteous and polite, and it seemed to me that every child I met was 
quite as well bred as the average of our children at home. The Ameri- 
can teachers tell me that the Uttle Filipinos are more docile than the 
little Americans, and easier to govern. 

The intelligence of the pupils will also compare in every classroom 
favorably with that of the American school child. The boys and girls 
seemed anxious to show what they knew, and when a question was 
asked their half-bare arms went up all over the room. 

All of these children spoke English, and their songs in English were 
without Spanish or Filipino accent. When they sung the music was 
good, for they have the souls of musicians. 


ON THE PLAYGROUNDS 


I wish I could show you the recess period in these 91 @chools. It 
occurs at the same hour throughout the city, when 50,000 children 
are going through the exercises I shall describe. At the exact minute 
in the central hall of each building a gong beaten by a boy calls the 
children to order. The piano plays, and each class forms in line and 
enters the halls. They march. double file along the galleries, keeping 
step, and then go downstairs in the same order to the playgrounds, 
which may cover an acre. The classes of the same grade, boys and 
girls, face each other from the opposite sides of the ground. At a 
signal from the teacher they engage in competitive exercises, each. 
grade striving with others of the same grade in certain play that devel- 
ops the body and stimulates the ambition. Some of the fourth-grade 
boys and girls were running competitive races, every child doing its 
best. In another part of the ground they were playing leapfrog and 
farther on “Ring Around the Rosey" or “ London Bridge Is Falling 
Down,” singing the words out in English. I can not describe- all the 
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sports. The children thought they were playing and did not realize 
that they were going through a set of athletics planned especially for 
their physical and mental development. 

After 10 minutes so spent the gong sounded, and this part of the 
recess was ended. For the rest of the time the children did as they 
pleased, many taking their lunch and the others engaging in one kind 
of play or another. The luncheon is cooked by the older children, 
and it is sold at cost. The prices range from 1 centavo to 10, or from 
half a cent to a nickel in American money. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FROTHINGHAM]. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, on October 10 last 
the Army blimp 70-2, when about 150 feet in the air over 
Langley Field, Va., crashed to the earth when a bomb carried 
aboard of her prematurely exploded and blew a hole in the silk- 
encased gas bag. One of the officers was fatally injured, no 
one having time to take to parachutes. 

The newspaper in which I read the account says: 


The fact that the ship was inflated with nonexplosive helium gas 
probably prevented her complete destruction and the loss of the lives of 
all the members of her crew. 


According to a ruling of the joint board, the Army restrict 
themselves to nonrigid lighter-than-air ships or blimps, while 
the Navy use rigid ones. Both types use helium gas instead of 
hydrogen. The Navy ships like the Shenandoah and the Los 
Angeles, formerly the ZR-3, built for us by Germany, are 
much larger than the Army blimps and require more gas. 

Helium is the safest kind of gas, the great advantage being 
that it is noncombustible. In a bill reported by me from the 
Committee on Military Affairs at the last session and now on 
the calendar authorization is given the Government to acquire 
lands in which are located helium-bearing gas. A portion of 
the public domain in Utah has been set aside by the President 
because it contained such gas. The helium in gas on the public 
lands, however, exists in small quantities only. Hence the 
need of legislation. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] pointed out the 
other day in this House several developments of great impor- 
tance relating to lighter-than-air ships. 

He called attention to the discovery of an apparatus by 
which the exhaust from the motors is condensed and water 
recovered which weighs more than the gasoline, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of valving helium to bring the ship down. 
The Secretary of the Navy writes me that the Shenandoah 
is equipped with complete sets of water-recovery apparatus, 
and the Los Angeles will be shortly. He says that 1.1 pounds 
of water can be recovered for every pound of gasoline, Mr. 
LANHAM also pointed out that a new alloy, duralumin, with 
the tensile strength of steel but one-third of its weight, is 
used in the framework of these ships; that the mooring mast 
can be used when a hangar can not, and that helium may be 
used to make electric-light globes more effective, to help in 
refrigeration, and to benefit the air in subterranean work. 

The cost of extracting helium from natural gas at the 
plant used by the Government in Texas is from $50 to $60 
per thousand cubic feet. This is a great drop from the aver- 
age cost in 1928, which was $130 per thousand. It is ex- 
pected that a further reduction to $40 may be made. The 
field now used for the Fort Worth plant shows signs of 
depletion, and a new field of supply may be needed. Both 
the Army and Navy ships are supplied by the Fort Worth 

lant. 

p This country has a practical monopoly of gas-containing 
helium. A little has been found in Canada, Italy, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

It is because they have no helium that so many attempts 
have been made by foreign countries to find a substitute. 
The object of the bill reported by me is to preserve the helium 
in this country for our own use by having the Government 
take over the supply. This legislation will prevent exploita- 
tion by private individuals or its exportation from this coun- 
try without permission. 

Gas-containing helium is found in this country in Texas, 
and on a line extending through Oklahoma, Kansas, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and into New York. Of course, 
this gas is being used commercially and the helium is entirely 
wasted. 

The question was raised the other day in this House as to 
what use lighter-than-air craft were during a war, and we 
had some discussion of the subject. For scouting, bombing, 
antisubmarine patrol, carrying emergency supplies, and car- 
rying heavier-than-air craft their possibilities are great. In 
the late war the ability of these machines to take long jour- 
neys for bombing and scouting purposes was amply demon- 
strated, and that, too, when a fair hit by an incendiary bullet 


would not only puncture the bag but explode the hydrogen. 
This could not happen to our ships, as they are filled with 
helium, which does not explode and which in rigid ships is 
carried in some 20 separate bags, so that if some are punc- 
tured the ship will be kept afloat by the others. When the 
Shenandoah was pulled from its mooring mast last year 
some of the bags came off with the part of the bow that was 
torn away. Yet the ship floated, and not only that, but there 
was no explosion, as would undoubtedly have been the case 
had the ship been filled with hydrogen. 

Whatever doubt there may be of the uses to which these 
ships can be put in war time, there is no question that the 
possibilities of transportation of passengers and freight in peace 
time is in its infancy. These ships, which can travel great 
distances at great speed with passengers seated or sleeping in 
comfort and with meals served as in dining cars, may soon be 
crossing the continent and the ocean for the accommodation of 
travelers and goods. It is reported that the British are build- 
ing lighter-than-air ships with a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic 
8 of gas to carry mail in time of peace and troops in time 
of war. 

Helium is obtained by cooling and putting pressure on gas 
containing helium. This will liquefy all the other gases except 
helium, which is the hardest gas to liquefy. The helium is 
then stored in metal cylinders 5 to 6 feet long and a foot in 
diameter. These cylinders, under pressure, will hold 190 to 
200 cubic feet of helium. From the warehouse at Fort Worth 
they are sent to the Army and Navy centers as required. 

The Shenandoah will take 2,115,000 cubic feet of helium; 
the Los Angeles 2,500,000. Neither of these ships is filled to 
their complete capacity, however, but only to 85 or 90 per cent. 
The largest Army ships hold 200,000 cubic feet. 

For the safety of our lighter-than-air ships, and what is more 
important by far for the safety of the manhood carried in 
them, some legislation must soon be passed to conserve this 
valuable gas. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. WATKINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to submit some 
observations in connection with the controversy now waxing 
warm over section 4 of the interstate commerce act, commonly 
referred to as the long-and-short-haul clause. The Senate by 
a vote of 54 to 23 on May 19, 1924, passed Senate bill 2327, and 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House has already scheduled hearings thereon for this month, 
preparatory to reporting said measure here for action. 

The question for Congress to finally determine is whether to 
leave the law as it now is, thereby continuing the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to deal with the problems 
in the future, as in the past, or to amend the law so as to 
make conditions static, inflexible, and absolute. 

The goal desired is not what is best for the coast, the inter- 
mountain territory, this or that section, the steamship lines, 
or the railroads, but a more important problem, namely, what 
is best for this country. 

The people want service—efficient, reasonable, and nondis- 
criminatory service. They want to develop their merchant 
marine as well as their railroads. It is our patent duty to 
strive and, if possible, present a solution whereby the facilities 
of land and sea may be harnessed and correlated. 

Transportation is so interwoven with the development, prog- 
ress, and prosperity of our country that rate making and the 
regulation thereof become a governmental duty and preroga- 
tive. The public character of the services performed and the 
public interest involyed necessitate governmental regulation 
and control. 

The people of this céuntry, I believe, are wedded to the 
policy of private management, operation, and ownership; but 
on the other hand have undertaken to regulate, and to that 


rather unique policy of assuming authority without accepting 
responsibility we should move cautiously. 

The power of Congress to regulate common carriers of inter- 
state commerce is derived from clause 3 of section 8 of article 
1 of the Constitution. Congress first exercised its power 


therein contained in 1887, when it created the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and gave to that body the power to prevent 
discriminatory conditions but not the power to make new 
rates, which power was not conferred until 1906, when the 
Hepburn Act was enacted. 

The original act, approved February 4, 1887, contained a 
long-and-short-haul clause, which term, in brief, means the 
prohibiting of railroads from charging a greater rate in the 
aggregate, under substantially similar circumstances and con- 


ditions, for short hauls than for a long haul over the same line, 


extent control and direct, common carriers. Because of this 
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or route, in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance. 

From 1887 to 1910—a period of 23 years—the original fourth 
section remained the same. In 1910, however, the Mann-Elkins 
law was passed, eliminating the phrase “under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions” and prohibiting an in- 
crease in rates due to elimination of water competition. This 
change in the fourth section thereafter allowed departures, or 
violations, of said section 4 in special cases within the dis- 
cretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission and then only 
after investigation. 

The transportation act of 1920, among other things, provided 
that— 
the commission shall not permit the establishment of any charge to or 
from the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory for 
the service performed, and no such authorization shall be granted on 
account of merely potential water competition not actually in existence, 


Briefly, therefore, as the law now stands, it is the duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to see that rates are “ reason- 
ably compensatory” for the service performed, which, in the 
final analysis, means that the rates must be just and nondis- 
criminatory. That is to say, the law now provides that every 
community shall have a rate that is just, reasonable, com- 
pensatory, and nondiscriminatory. Nobody is entitled to any 
more; everybody is warranted that much. 

The law, therefore, appears to be adequate and complete. 
Nevertheless, a radical change is proposed and, if not com- 
bated, will probably be adopted. The proposed measure con- 
templates divesting the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
practically all discretionary powers under section 4, except in 
cases of circuitous rail lines and emergencies, such as drought 
and disaster. 

In advocating and championing this proposed legislation the | 
sponsors persuasively argue that a rate schedule which exacts 
as much or more for a short haul as for a long one is per se 
bad and that such iniquity should not be countenanced, but 
legislatively outlawed. 

At first blush it would seem that charging a greater rate for 
a sbort haul than for a long one over the same line in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer dis- 
tance, was manifestly unjust and discriminatory. Anyone, per- 
haps, but a student of the question would readily assume that 
rates based solely on mileage would be equitable and just. The 
average man would contend that freight hauled 1,000 miles 
should not cost as much as that hauled 1,500 miles. And yet 
nothing is more erroneous than those assumptions. Sound rate 
making is not measured by that yardstick. Equality is not 
always equity. If distance were the only element entering the 
making of rates, that reasoning would be sound; but distance 
is only one of several vital, variable factors entering rate 
making; and in recognition of that undisputed fact the pro- 
ponents of this proposed legislation in many instances actually 
indorse the same rate for a long haul as for a short one and in 
other instances a greater rate for a short haul than for a long 
one, As the old adage runs, “It all depends upon whose ox is 
gored.” 

Now, relief from the prohibition of section 4 arises not only 
in the cases of long and short hauls but in five separate and 
distinct situations, namely, circuitous-route competition; market | 
competition; port competition; strong-line competition; and 
water competition. 

Circuitous-route competition arises from those cases where 
two or more railroads compete for traffic between two points. 
The distance by one route is longer than by another. If rates 
were based on mileage alone, the short route would get all the 
traffic, in which event, the long route would necessarily be 
forced to secure its revenue from traffic at intermediate 
points, which would finally mean higher rates for said locali- 
ties. 

Le me give you just two instances in point: (1) Between 
Spokane, Wash., and Wallace, Idaho, the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co, distance is 129 miles, whereas 
via the Northern Pacific it is 264 miles, but the freight rate 
is the same, which rates do not apply at way points on the 
Northern Pacific; (2) between Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendle- 
ton, Oreg., the distance via Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. is 47 miles, whereas via the Northern Pacific 
it is 94.5 miles, but the rates are identical between Walia Walla 
and Pendleton, which do not apply at intermediate points on 
the Northern Pacific. The proponents of this legislation favor 
that condition and want it continued. 

We now come to those cases under the second heading— 
market competition. These cases arise wherein producer and 
consumer are directly interested. Texas, for example, is an 


Important consuming potato market; Idaho and Minnesota 
produce potatoes in enormous quantities. The distance from 
Minnesota to Fort Worth, Tex., is something over 1,000 miles, 
whereas from Idaho Falls, Idaho, to Fort Worth is a little 
over 1,500 miles. Nevertheless the rate is the same and less 
in proportion than way points. I doubt if the consuming public 
of Texas or the producers of Idaho desire a change. 

The third class of cases arises from the necessity of equaliz- 
ing rates between ports or groups of ports. For instance, the 
rates from the manufacturing centers of the Mississippi Valley 
and the Great Lakes for import and export to and from the 
Atlantic ports increase in proportion to the distance from the 
seaboard. The rates being higher to the Gulf and South 
Atlantic seaboard ports than to the North Atlantic seaboard 
ports. I am advised that rates are lower from Chicago, St. 
Louis, and like situated points to Texas Gulf ports than to 
intermediate points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, so as 
to meet competition of North Atlantic seaboard ports. An 
equalization of rates from this inland territory to North 
Atlantic seaboard ports on the one hand, and the Southeast- 
ern Atlantic seaboard ports and Gulf ports on the other is 
imperative in order to place the latter on a competitive basis 
with the former. Otherwise the former would secure all the 
traffic to the detriment of the latter as well as probably cause 
congestion at the former. To equalize the rates, however, in- 
volves a violation of section 4. To change the law as pro- 
posed would certainly be to the detriment of the South and 
her ports. 

Competition between strong and weak lines furnish the fourth 
class of cases. Frequently weak lines are permitted to make 
lower rates for long hauls than for short hauls in order to 
meet competitive rates of strong lines. Otherwise they could 
not get any of the traffic from the strong lines and would neces- 


| sarily have to secure all revenue on the balance of the traffic, 


which would, in the final analysis, mean higher rates on inter- 
mediate traffic. Nearly every Southern State would be seriously 
and detrimentally affected if a contrary rule prevailed. 

A few railroads stand out as fair examples of the others, 
for example, Tennessee Central Railway; Mississippi Central; 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railway; Gulf & Ship Island 
Railway; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway; and the 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railway. Most of these roads 
serve important agricultural sections and other equally and 
otherwise important communities, and would be forced to 
suspend operations if violations of section 4 were not per- 
mitted, which certainly would spell stagnation and destruction 
to the region affected. 

Water competition furnishes the fifth class of cases. For 
example, rates on some traffic from the East to Pacific coast 
ports are cheaper than to intermediate points, in order to 
permit the railroads to meet the competition of the steamship 
lines, otherwise the railroads would practically abandon that 
portion of the traffic to these terminals to the water lines. 

The same rule prevails elsewhere. For instance, between 
San Francisco and Portland the Southern Pacific is permitted 
to make rates in competition with water lines, which rates 
do not apply to intermediate points. For example, the freight 
rate from San Francisco to Salem, Oreg., is based on the rate 
from San Francisco to Portland, plus the local rate back to 
Salem, which city is 52 miles nearer San Francisco than is 
Portland. The water line being the cheaper the rate to Salem 
is the water rate to Portland, plus the rail rate from Portland 
to Salem. A like situation prevails as to Pendleton and Port- 
land. The same is true as to points between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

As a matter of fact the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington have provisions in their State laws similar to the 
fourth section of the transportation act, and in each of the 
States relief under said section has been granted on numerous 
occasions, the virtue and wisdom of which time has long 
since demonstrated and sanctioned beyond any question. 

One other illustration and I am through with class five. Be- 
tween New Orleans, La., and Houston, Tex., the American 
Sugar Refining Co. transports sugar cheaper by water than 
the normal railroad rates between those points, and in fact 
lower than the railroad rates to the intermediate points, such 
as Beaumont and Orange, Tex. In other words, Houston is 
getting a cheaper rate from New Orleans than is Beaumont 
and Orange, although it is farther. On the other hand the 
railroad will not be able to get any of the Houston traffic, and 
therefore will have to secure its revenue from the local freight. 
But suppose the railroad is authorized to meet competitive 
rates and if possible earn additional revenue—wonuld that hurt 
Beaumont and Orange? Not at all; their rates are now higher 
than Houston; and if the railroad must forever rely solely on 
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traffic of the intermediate points, then ultimately the rates 
to those points must go even higher than at present. 

The same identical situation confronts every locality 
throughout the South. It has already developed on the Pacific 
coast, as I have heretofore related, and everywhere the situa- 
tion has been met as in the case between Portland and San 
Francisco. It is the natural and logical conclusion. Man is 
simply capitalizing his natural advantages. If the people of 
the intermediate or inland localities will move their towns to 
deep water, or bring deep water to their towns, the same 
privileges will necessarily follow; if not, then they must pay 
the price of their own limitations. 

There is no difference whatever between the case of the cir- 
cuitous route between Walla Walla, Wash., and Pendleton, 
Oreg., wherein freight is handled by way of the Northern Pa- 
cific from Pendleton to Walla Walla for less than it is handled 
from Pendleton to some intermediate point between the two 
places, but a shorter haul; and the case of water competition 
between Chicago and Portland on the long haul and Chicago 
and Pendleton on the short haul. 

Let me hypothecate a case: Suppose that overnight nature 
in its mysterious ways should dig a canal as straight as an 
arrow from Portland to Chicago, making the distance 500 
miles nearer than\now ‘by rail, by which freight rates from 
Chicago to Portland would be actually justified and fixed as 
now made by competition, or that nature in the same mys- 
terious way should construct a railroad on a bee line between 
those two points, by virtue of which rates would topple to that 
now fixed by competition, would anyone deny the other rail- 
roads the privilege of meeting those rates? Our intermoun- 
tain, intermediate, and inland people approve and indorse that 
principle wherever there is a competitive railroad point, while 
denying the localities between the competitive points similar 
privileges or equal rates. I assert that the analogy is com- 
plete between actual existing conditions and the hypothetical 
case. 

I do not advocate that the railroads be permitted to hanl 
freight at a loss simply to meet competition, nor do the rail- 
roads desire such a thing, for in that event the deficit would 
fall on local traffic, from which the railroads would necessarily 
recoup their losses, There is a rate, however, that might not 
be “reasonably compensatory” and yet yield some revenue 
over and above the actual cost. 

Every freight rate should be reasonable, just, compensatory, 
and nondiscriminatory. Any freight rate necessarily entails 
many variable factors. In many instances a reasonable rate 
can only be approximated ; consequently rate making is a prob- 
lem for experts who should not be bound by static and rigid 
rules. If the experts are unsatisfactory, change them and 
secure the kind desired, but do not repeal the Jaw merely 
because the interpretations and applications thereof are nn- 
satisfactory. Unless we know beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt that the trouble lies in the present law and that the 
proposed legislation is sound prudence prompts postponement. 

Every freight rate may be divided into three parts, namely, 
the initial terminal charge, the haulage charge, and the final 
terminal charge. Whether the haul is short or long the initial 
and final terminal charges would be identical. In addition 
thereto fuel, wages, grades, curves, and many other factors 
enter into the operating costs; distance is just one of the sey- 
eral items. 

The yardstick for rate making, therefore, is not distance ; 
neither can individual cost of service be the guide, because it 
costs more to move $1,000 worth of lumber than $1,000 worth 
of wool; nor is the weight of the freight any criterion, be- 
cause in that event the movement of lumber, wheat, and the 
like would be prohibited, whereas wool and other light freight 
would not pay a just rate. Neither is the value of the article 
a fair rule, although each enter and should be considered. 
The rate is usually fixed as a lawyer fixes his fees, namely, 
whatever the traffic will bear—that is, as much as he can get 
and continue to retain the business. 

Freight rates ought to reflect the valne of the service. Of 
course, that hurls us into the fleld of economics as well as 
ethics, to determine the law of marginal utility and various 
other terms. ‘These terms, coupled with the fact that the ele- 


ments to be considered differ in different places and fluctuate. 


from time to time, naturally demand the attention of experts 
with wide discretionary powers, free from static and rigid 
rules, 

The question of railroad rates towers over and above most 
ali other problems confronting the American people. It affects 
every commodity, every item, every community everywhere. It 
is intricate and complex with manifold ramifications, con- 


stantly fluctuating and continually changing. Because of this, 
together with the serious consequences of wrong applications or 
erroneous decisions, its solution rests with specialists. 

Naturally an agency of this kind and character, dealing with 
such an intricate and important question around which condi- 
tions constantly fluctuate, must of necessity exercise wide dis- 
cretionary powers. It would seem manifestly absurd to enact 
inflexible and absolute rules to guide and govern an agency 
dealing with -conditions constantly changing, because that 
which might be workable and desirable in one case, or at a 
given time, might work havoc and ruination in other cases and 
at other times. 

The contention is made that intermediate towns are retarded 
in growth and development because of the iniquities of the 
present law, and that a change is imperative in order to pre- 
vent stagnation of the intermountain and intermediate terri- 
tory. The truth of the matter is that those very localities 
flourished and forged forward during the period prior to 1918, 
when departures were permitted, and the great hue and cry 
has only become terrible and tumultuous following 1918, since 
which time no departures have been granted on transconti- 
nental traffic westward, unless it be on wool. Nevertheless 
cant same country has not developed and flonrished as prior to 

In the interest of truth let me say that to enact the proposed 
law means, beyond a doubt, greater discrimination, jealousies, 
and prejudices than departures under section 4. For example, 
suppose the proposed bill becomes a law; the railroads would 
raise their terminal rates, instead of lowering the intermediate 
rates; the intermediate rates for localities on direct lines would 
be less than for intermediate localities not on direct lines, but 
In close proximity thereto. Local jealousies would instantly 
arise in every community throughout this country, for it would 
mean the tearing down of many prosperous hamlets and locali- 
ties whose freight rates might not be so attractive as the neigh- 
boring town. 

Let me show you how shippers at New York and like situated 
seaboard points would fare. Under the present law these ship- 
pers have recourse to rapid rail transit to the Pacific coast, or 
by long circuitous water route, whereas under the proposed 
law the rate by rail would be advanced considerably over inland 
competitive points like Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and the like, leaving to the Atlantic sehboard ports the cheap 
though long, slow, circuitous water route. 

As I have stated heretofore, every locality is entitled to a just 
and reasonable rate. Every such rate will include the other fac- 
tors mentioned heretofore by me, namely, compensatory and non- 
discriminatory. But a rate might be too low to be reasonable 
and yet yield more than the expense of handling and conse- 
quently go to swell the total revenue, and therefore justified in 
order to reap the traffic. But what if it does not? What com- 
plaint has other localities if they are getting a just and reason- 
able rate? 

For example, it costs but little more to move loaded trains 
than empty ones. If any freight is hauled at less than reason- 
able rates, but high enough to pay more than actual costs, the 
railroad is in that much revenue, and besides empty cars would 
be furnished to handle the produets of the West eastward. That 
‘prompts another observation, namely, that it is easier to secure 
cars in the East to haul freight westward than it is to secure 
empties to take westward to haul freight eastward, and that 
being true, the question has a deeper significance than cheaper 
freight rates, for there arises the all-important question of cars 
and equipment to haul the freight from producer to consumer. 
Surely no greater problem could confront ‘shippers than a 
dearth of cars. This would unquestionably occur if section 4 
is so amended as to strip the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of discretionary power, and crystallize and freeze rules and 
regulations into inflexibility. 

Assertions are made from time to time to the effect that the 
railroads drove the boats off our rivers by making such low rates 
that the boats could not compete with them. I challenge the 
champions of that doctrine, and here and now say to you that 
the boats were eliminated because they could not render the safe, 
regular, and effective service demanded by shippers. Generally 
the boats were late; freight would be put off at landings and 
permitted to get wet and become damaged; it would require 
handling by wagons and otherwise; boats in many cases would 
not run at all, due to obstructions, shallows, low waters, floods, 
storms, and ice, On portions of the Great Lakes, for example, 
boats operate only about seven months of the year. It is folly 
to say that railroads can, or ever did, make rates cheaper than 
steamships. It is not done now and in the very nature of 
things can not be done. The railroads supplanted the boats 
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because they rendered service—regular, speedy, safe, efficient, 
and reasonable service—for which the American shipper was 
willing to pay the difference. 

Cheapness of rates is the essence of some freight and natu- 
rally, being to the economic advantages of this Nation, should, 


if possible, be handled by water. On the contrary, expedition 
is of the essence in the preservation and delivery of some traffic, 
like livestock and perishables, and must go by rail; it can not 
go by water. Some freight, however, falls in the twilight zone, 
as it were, and enveloped in it are many, many variable 
factors fluctuating from time to time and differing in different 
places. This freight should not come under the yoke of static 
and absolute rules. 

It should be remembered that the long-and-short-haul rate 
structure has no application with respect to freight that can 
only be hauled by rail; as to that class of traffic departures are 
not permitted and the long haul pays proportionately more 
than the short haul. Nor does the long-and-short-haul classi- 
0 enter in eastbound traffic, with the possible exception 
of wool. 

Traffic should be routed and hauled by that method of trans- 
portation, whether on land or on sea, which entails the least 
economic outlay. The economics involved cover a multitude of 
factors, among them being compensation. Now, the term 
“compensatory rate” is not easy to define or determine. It 
may imply revenue sufficient to cover service, interest on bonds, 
and some dividends; or it may simply mean the yielding of a 
little more than the additional expense involved in handling the 
traffic. 

I recognize and admit that the sponsors of this proposed 
legislation are sincere and conscientious in their attitude. 
They honestly feel that an injustice is being heaped on them, 
but that does not validate their position, for a man can feel 
outraged and actually be in the wrong. 

To demonstrate the vice of their position and its harmful 
results, permit me to say that their plan is to prevent the 
American railways from charging more for short than long 
hauls, thereby equalizing the position of the intermountain 
country with the coast, and build up the American waterways; 
but not so, for the Canadian railway systems may immediately 
enter the field and rob our railroads and ships of all such 
traffic. 

On the other hand, railroads, shippers, and communities 
everywhere will suffer, because the railroads will not lower 
local rates, but will increase terminal rates; furthermore, the 
steamship lines will increase their rates to a point somewhat 
under the railroad’ rates but low enough to attract a great 
deal of the traffic. Thereupon the railroads of the United 
States will be forced to exact from the remainder of the traffic 
the required revenue, resulting in an increase of rates, while 
the transcontinental Canadian roads will reap the cream of the 
traffic on the long haul. 

Let me remind you of the fable of the fellow who “killed 
the goose that laid the golden egg.” Of course, the analogy 
between the two is not a deadly parallel, but it prompts us to 
realize that we can go too far, we can be too hasty, we may not 
only harm the railroads, but we might bring ruin, stagnation, 
and havoc to our respective States, to industries and com- 
munities everywhere, 

We must remember that the railroads pay quite a large pro- 
portion of our taxes; hundreds of thousands of men and women 
are directly employed and equally as many are employed indi- 
rectly; steel and iron, ties and lumber, fuel, and every con- 
ceivable kind of material are demanded in the maintenance and 
operation of our wonderful transportation lines, thereby 
prompting and promoting prosperity and progress throughout 
our land. 

Transportation and its development are vital and indispensa- 
ble to our people. The vigor and the vitality of every com- 
munity is bottomed on it. At present the railroads haul ap- 
proximately all freight and furnish most all transportation. 
Suppose we legislate so as to militate against their efficiency 
and development and thereafter, as in 1914, the world is hurled 
into conflagration, and because of bigger profits or by virtue of 
purchase and sale the ships are taken to other waters, as was 
the case during the World War. Can you not visualize our 
predicament? All of this is within the realm of probability. 
Boats and automobiles contract to carry freight and passengers 
at any rate necessary to move the traffic. They can abandon 
operation entirely; they can refuse to operate in stormy 
weather; they can take some and refuse other freight and 
passengers ; they file no tariffs and submit to no Federal regu- 
lation. Like the Arab, over night they can fold their tents and 
silently move away, 


In the meantime, the railroads, because of restrictive regu- 
lation, useless interference, or hostile legislation, have become 
impaired or bankrupt to the financial detriment of their own- 
ers and irreparable damage, inconvenience, and annoyance to 
the American people. 

Two further observations and I am through. The intermedi- 
ate, intermountain, and inland communities conscientiously 
contend that freight rates to their respective localities are too 
high; they want them reduced; to secure a reduction neces- 
sitates evidence, not suspicions, not conclusions, but facts. To 
me it would seem that prudence dictates that they let the rail- 
roads proceed to establish rates on Jong hauls lower than on 
short ones, thereby placing themselves in an embarrassing 
attitude when called on to show why rates to intermediate 
localities should not be reduced. The railroads would there- 
upon surely have the laboring oar. 

My final observation parallels the ineluctable logie of the 
proponents of this bill in dealing with circuitous routes, There 
it is one only of distance; here it is one of economy created 
by a people settling and developing a locality on nature's high- 
way—the briny deep. Surely they are entitled to the same 
consideration as that bestowed upon inland towns that have 
only man-made competitive transportation lines. We, of the 
coast, have built piers, wharves, and expended huge sums in 
dredging and maintaining deep water by virtue of which cheap 
transportation is available. 

The intermediate towns between points served by two or 
more railroads have just as much cause for complaint as the 
localities of the inland have against the coast and seaboard 
ports. The proponents of this legislation are not consistent 
and their proposition is not meritorious. The present law is 
not as vicious as its enemies paint it; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is not as bad as some believe and say. Trans- 
portation problems are constantly changing and require yari- 
ous and sundry interpretations. 

As a matter of fact the grievances of the proponents of the 
legislation in question can not be lodged against the law. The 
fact that they assert the law is faulty does not necessarily 
make it true. Labeling a “demurrer” a “motion to strike” 
does not make it a motion at all. A wrong or rotten interpre- 
tation or application of the law by some court is no warrant for 
repealing the statute. The law is comprehensive and sound, 
The application of it, here and there, may be wrong; but I 
assert that wrong decisions, regardless of their severity, are 
not as baneful as rotten laws and unsound legislation. Let us 
not damn the law merely because somebody is sore at the judge; 
rather let them get rid of the judge. 

We should constantly bear in mind that for 37 years we 
haye progressed and prospered under the law as now written. 
We should contemplate that very likely the future, far more 
than the past, will require flexibility. 

I am constrained to observe that if any legislation Is war- 
ranted it is, perhaps, that which would concede to the railroads 
more freedom and less restraint. Competition is not only an 
equalizer of rates, it is the surest guarantor of service. To 
strait-jacket the railroads as proposed is like burdening a Mara- 
thon runner with an Oregon boot. To control railroads and 
not regulate automobiles, steamship lines, airplanes, and other 
carriers of commerce, strikes me as the very height of dem- 
agoguery, if not the very depth of crime. Certainly it is the 
very antithesis of statesmanship. 

Finally, bear in mind that the future is pregnant with 
powerful possibilities. We know not what the morrow may 
fructify, but surely it is within the realm of speculation to 
say that the automobile will soon make of our highways a fruit- 
ful field of transportation, and with that impending probability 
I assert it to be the part of wisdom and the vision of states- 
manship to refuse to enact a law which would establish static 
and inflexible rules; but, on the contrary, let us legislate with 
a purpose and plan that will cope with conditions of a more 
flexible and fluctuating nature, wrought by the entrance of the 
automobile and perhaps the airplane into the field of trans- 
portation. I urge you not to turn back the wheels of progress, 
but to this all-towering question, as to all others, in fact, 
dedicate your talents to the proposition of ascertaining the 
facts, deducing therefrom the logical conclusions, and then 
without any consideration for reelection, votes, traditions, 
party platforms, or prejudices, but solely in the interest of this 
American Nation and the American people legislate; or, rather, 
as in this case, refuse to legislate. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have been very 
much interested in the discussion of the gentleman from Oregon 
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[Mr. Warkins] who has just preceded me, and who has en- 
deayored to justify the long-and-shorthaul practice of the 
railroads, I can readily understand why our good friend from 
that west coast city, Portland, might be in favor of the long- 
and-short-haul system, because it affords unreasonably low 
rail rates to the seaport cities, thereby driving commerce and 
industry to such cities from the interior of the country. I can 
as easily understand how the people of the interior of the 
country should just as vigorously oppose that system, because of 
the penalty in freight rates which must be levied upon them 
by the railroads in order to enable them to give unreasonably 
low rail rates between water points throughout the country. 

We endeavored in the DEsch-Cummins law to insert a pro- 
vision that all rail rates throughout the States should be 
compensatory, but the ever-vigilant influence which the gen- 
tleman from Oregon represents succeeded in having inserted the 
phrase “reasonably” compensatory, which makes it possible 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission—which I regret to 
have to say, has not been very solicitous about providing 
cheaper forms of transportation for the people of the country— 
to continue the practice of the long and short haul. 

It is arguments such as that just made by the gentleman 
from Oregon and efforts of those forces whose cause he pleads 
which has created throughout this country an insistent demand 
for the repeal or a radical modification of the Esch-Cummins 
law. That water transportation is infinitely cheaper than rail 
has been demonstrated the world over. In Hurope I am ad- 
vised that the ayerage freight rate by water is only one-fifth 
of that by rail. According to the records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the average rail rate throughout the United 
States is 10.78 mills per ton-mile, while the Mississippi barge 
line, operated by the War Department, with inadequate equip- 
ment and insufficient terminal facilities, has at all times since 
its establishment and during the seasons when the water was 
high enough to carry the fleets over the unimproved stretches 
of the river, earned a profit at 8% mills per ton-mile, and 
steamers npon the Great Lakes have operated successfully car- 
rying freight at 1 mill per ton-mile. If water transportation is 
cheaper than rail, what right has any man to say that such 
transportation shall not be made available to the people of the 
country? The commerce of the country and finally the con- 
sumers of the country must pay the entire transportation 
charge, and if it is possible to have a substantial portion of 
our commerce carried at a rate much lower than the rails can 
afford to make is it not in the interest of the whole people that 
provision should be made therefor? 

The rail lines to-day under the operation of the Esch- 
Cummins bill are in better condition than they have been in a 
half century, and I believe in the development and mainte- 
nance of the railroads of the country; but I believe also that 
the people of the country who pay the freight should be taken 
into consideration in the development of our transportation 
system, and since it has been demonstrated that water trans- 
portation is infinitely cheaper than rail, I believe that it should 
be utilized wherever it is available and that the commerce of 
the country should be given the benefit of the cheap rate which 
water transportation can afford to make, and I believe that 
where a cheaper form of transportation is not available the 
rail lines should be paid a rate which is compensatory and 
which will enable them to pay their operating cost, to pro- 
vide sufficient improvements to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands of ecommerce, and to pay a dividend to their stock- 
holders. But to do this I do not believe it is necessary to 
destroy the water lines and thereby prevent the people of the 
country from enjoying the cheap transportation which the 
waterway facilities of the country afford. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the gentleman be willing to place 
the transportation carriers of both land and sea under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and require them to file their 
reports and be under the same regulations? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Not until I am conyinced that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is able to develop a state 
of mind wherein it can think of something other than railroads 
when the word transportation is suggested. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the fault, then, of the commission 
and not the law? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The gentleman from Oregon and 
the forces of the country for whom he speaks insist that water 
transportation is not practicable—that water service is not de- 
pendable—and yet practically every rail rate in the United 
States is based upon water competition, either actual or poten- 
tial, made so by the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, and made possible by the provisions of the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act, which provides that rates should be “reasonably” 
compensatory, and that no rates “shall be granted on account 
of merely potential water competition not actually in exist- 
ence.” In other words, the Esch-Cummins Act permits the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish a rail rate which 
will deprive the water lines of the rates where water competi- 
tion is established and will deter capital from establishing 
actual water transportation where potential transportation 
exists. 

It is the practice of the railroads, acting with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in establishing rates 
so favorable between water points and so unjust and dis- 
criminatory in character between interior points, that it has 
aroused a protest throughout the interior of this country, and 
I predict that this protest will persist and increase so long as 
this practice continnes and until this injustice to the people of 
the interior of this country has been eliminated. 

The injustice of this system is manifest when we realize 
that substantially every city in the United States of any size 
has been located and developed at points upon the oceans, the 
Gulf, the Great Lakes, or inland rivers, where they enjoyed 
the benefits of actual or potential water transportation. 

Almost every man in public life is manifesting earnest 
desire to do something for the relief of the farm of the 
country, and yet many of them oppose the only solution which 
can solve the farmers’ difficulty. The greatest problem which 
confronts the farmers of the United States is the problem of 
transportation. You can move the shop, the factory, and the 
mill to the seashore or to the lake shore, where cheap trans- 
portation is available either by water or by rail, but you can 
not move the farm to the seashore. The farm must remain 
where the good Lord placed it, and the only way you can 
relieve the farmer’s problem is to develop the waterways which 
nature has provided through the greatest agricultural areas of 
the country, thereby giving to the farmer the blessings of 
cheap water transportation, which has so long been enjoyed 
by the industries which can establish themselves along the 
water lines throughout the Nation. The astounding thing to 
me is that so many farmer representatives in this House by 
their conduct and by their votes compel the farmer to continue 
to pay exorbitant rail rates, with an additional penalty to 
make up the losses sustained by the railroads in carrying cóm- 
merce at a loss between water points, rather than by voting to 
develop the waterways of the country, thereby enabling the 
farmer to enjoy the blessings of cheap water transportation 
already enjoyed by manufacturing and other commercial 
industries. 

There are good reasons why the interlor of the country 
should complain of this injustice and why they should protest 
against the continuation of the system, At the time the Esch- 
Cummins law was enacted the railroads of the country hauled 
100 pounds of fresh fruit from San Francisco to Kansas City 
for $1.66, while they hauled another 100 pounds of fresh fruit 
in the same car from San Francisco through Kansas City on to 
Boston for only $1. After the Esch- Cummins law was enacted 
the Interstate Commerce Commission reduced this injustica 
slightly, so that recently I found that while the railroads haul 
100 pounds of fresh fruit from San Francisco to Kansas City 
for $1.66, they now haul another 100 pounds from San Fran- 
cisco all the way to Boston for the same price. Not long ago a 
business man in Salt Lake City protested to me that the growth 
of their city was greatly retarded because of the fact that when 
they undertook to erect buildings requiring steel, in order to 
procure such steel, they were compelled to pay the price of such 
steel at Pittsburgh, plus the freight to Salt Lake City, plus the 
freight across the mountains on to Frisco, plus the freight back 
across such mountains to Salt Lake City. The gentleman from 
Oregon may think that such a practice is equitable and just. 
I do not. 

The railroads, with the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, haul 100 pounds of first-class freight from Port- 
land, Me., to New Orleans, a distance of 1,687 miles, between 
two water pots, for $2.26, while from Kansas City to New 
Orleans, 860 miles, but where no water competition exists, they 
charge $2.24. The gentleman from Oregon may think that this 
is just. I do not. If the railroads can afford to make a rate 
of $2.26 from Portland, Me., to New Orleans, between water 
points, then they ought not to be allowed to penalize the in- 
terior of the country by making substantially the same rate 
on one-half the distance, from Kansas City to New Orleans. 

If it is necessary for the railroads to charge $2.24 from 
Kansas City to New Orleans in order to get a compensatory 
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rate, then the rate from Portland, Me., to New Orleans is con- 
fiscatory and established for the purpose of destroying coast- 
wise water competition. 

A window-screen company owns one plant at Clinton, Iowa, 
and another at Baltimore, Md. An official of that company 
testified recently before the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House that the railroads made them a rate of $0.875 
per 100 pounds by earload lots on their product from their 
Baltimore plant to San Francisco, Portland, or Seattle, but 
that when they attempted to ship in carload lots from their 
Clinton, Iowa, plant to San Francisco, Portland, or Seattle the 
railroads required them to pay 51.375 per 100 pounds upon 
such freight. The gentleman from Oregon may think this is 
equitable and just. I do not. I regard it as an outrageous 
discrimination against the people of the interior of this coun- 
try which will result in the protest now prevailing throughout 
the country growing and increasing in force until this ine- 
quality and injustice shall be eliminated. 

The people of the interior of the country paid their share 
of the cost for the construction of the Panama Canal, which 
afforded such cheap water transportation between our eastern 
and western seaboards. That canal was used to such an ex- 
tent last year that the Government's receipts therefrom in tolls 
exceeded its entire expenses by approximately $9,000,000. 
Though the construction of this canal was a great benefit to 
the seaboard cities on our eastern and western shores, yet the 
people of the interior of the country did not protest against its 
construction. 

We of the interior are always glad when any city, community, 
or section of our country is able to enjoy the blessings which 
cheap water transportation affords, but we most vigorously 
protest against favorable actlon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon an application which the railroads have filed 
to allow them to establish a cheap water rate on the rail lines 
between our eastern and western seaboards, merely to prevent 
such commerce from going by coastwise steamer through the 
Panama Canal, If the coastwise cities are to enjoy cheap 
wuter rates, they should use the waterways because the water- 
ways can afford to make such rates. They should not be per- 
mitted to enjoy such rates upon our coast-to-coast rail lines, 
heeause the interior of the country, in its freight charge, is not 
only compelled to pay the high rate which the more expensive 
establishments of rail lines must make, but in addition thereto 


the interior must contribute to the losses sustained between 
coast-to-coast rail lines in their efforts to destroy coastwise 
water competition. 

This country has expended over $2,000,000,000 in an effort 
to establish a merchant marine, and after a number of years 
in this experiment I am advised that the losses of the Ship- 
ping Board during the current fiscal year will amount to ap- 
proximately $30,000,000. It is important that we have mer- 
chant ships under the American flag to carry American com- 
merce. It is especially important that we have American mer- 
chant ships to serve as transports for our Army and Navy in 
the event of war. 

A very substantial part of this merchant marine ought to 
be engaged in the coastwise trade, because in this trade we can 
give it protection against foreign competition and thereby in- 
sure its success. The seaboards are primarily interested in 
the merchant marine. The interior of the country has cheer- 
fully contributed its share of the cost and the losses in an 
effort to establish such a merchant marine, and yet, after 
taxing the people of the country billions of dollars to establish 
a merchant marine, we permit the railroads to carry freight at 
less than cost between ocean points in an effort to destroy our 
merchant marine while we penalize the interior of the country 
to make up the losses naturally sustained in such destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to discuss the question of 
the inequity of the leng-and-short-haul system until I heard 
the gentleman from Oregon attempting to defend it. bnt it is 
a system from which the people of the Middle West have long 
suffered, and I could not follow a speech of that character 
without raising my voice in protest. 

The matter that I arose to discuss with you to-day is the 
inadequacy of the amount in this billi—$40,000,000—which was 
fixed by the Bureau of the Budget for the maintenance and 
improvement of all the rivers and harbors in the United States 
and its insular possessions for the next fiscal year. Bearing 
upon this question, I beg leave to read to you the following 
tabulation of data showing the appropriation made for rivers 
and harbors each year from 1920 until now, the amount left 
over from former appropriations at the end of each fiscal year, 
and the amount available at the beginning of each fiscal year 
for river and harbor improvement, together with other data 
of tremendous importance bearing upon the inadequacy of the 
amount proposed in this bill: 


Table, river and harbor funda, 1920-1925 


Unobligated balance June 30 (exclusive of new appropriation) 
Amounts obligated June 30 2 
‘Total carry-over (obligated and unobligated) 
New appropriation for ensuing year. 


Total available for ensuing year__...................-.----------- 


War Department reports that it will be necessary to 
use for maintenance next year on work already 
done „„. =i 


n $17, 241, 575. 00 
Leaving total to carry on new construction work dur- 


ing next fiscal year- 40, 758, 425. 00 
There was available for new construction work during 

Gorrent xfincal yat : e — 60, 000, 000. 00 
River and harbor new construction work made during 

last fiscal year averaged per month 2, 752, 582. 61 
New construction work made during first five months 

current fiscal year averaged per month 8, 780, 000. 00 
‘Amount fixed in Budget report will permit average 

per month for 1 teeing 0 vier 12 mon 

next year of on allowing „000, carry-over 

on cotatanding contracts on June 30, 1926) 1, 729, 869. 00 


These figures were taken from the official records of the War 
Department. It is interesting to note that we have had an 
unobligated and unexpended balance at the end of each fiscal 
year ranging from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000 until this year. 
Unlike other appropriations, a river and harbor appropriation 
is for use as soon as the act is signed, and remains in the Treas- 
ury until expended; and it is found that in order to carry on 
the work it will be necessary to expend all of the money now 
available unobligated in the Treasury before June 30 of this 
year, and that in order to carry on the work it will be neces- 
sary to expend an additional sum of $2,000,000 out of the 
amount appropriated in this bill before June 30, leaving only 
$38,000,000 for use during the next fiscal year out of the ap- 
propriation in this bill. 

It will be noted that the amount in the Treasury tied up by 
contract on June 80 this year will be about the same as in 


— 


Estimated for 
June 30, 1925 


June 30, 1921 | Tune 30, 1922 | June 30, 1923 |. June 30, 1024 


$16, 517, 030. 80 
12, 510, 717. 92 

027, 748. 72 
15, 350, 000. 00 


44, 877, 748. 72 


60, 216, 982. 67 75, 165, 768. 24 


former years. The thing of greatest concern to those of us 
who realize the importance of river and harbor improvement 
is the amount that will be available on July 1 next for river 
and harbor work during the next fiscal year if the amount of 
$40,000,000 recommended by the Budget is enacted into this 
bill. It will be noted that on June 30, 1923, we had ayailable 
$85,000,000 for river and harbor improvement during the last 
fiscal year. It will be noted that on June 30, 1924, we had $75,- 
000,000 available for river and harbor work during the current 
fiscal year. It will also be noted that on June 30 next, if 
the proposed appropriation is made, we will have available dur- 
ing the next fiscal year only $58,000,000 for maintenance and 
improvement of all the rivers and harbors of the country. 

We find from the annual report of the engineers that it 
will be necessary to expend next year for maintenance on 
work already done a sum total of $17,241,575. This is an 
unusually large expenditure for this purpose, due to the fact 
that there are a number of wooden bulkheads heretofore con- 
structed in certain harbors of the Great Lakes which have 
deteriorated to such an extent as to render it necessary to 
make extensive concrete repairs next year. I am also advised 
by the engineers that when these repairs are made these bulk- 
heads will be good without further expense for the next 25 or 
80 years. I am also advised that when all the river and harbor 
projects in this country have been completed and in use they 
will not require more than $15,000,000 per year for mainte- 
nance, It is distressing to know that while we had $60,000,000 
available for new construction during the current fiscal year, 
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if the amount recommended by the Budget is appropriated we 
will have only $40,000,000 appropriated for new construction 
work during the next fiscal year. In other words, we will have 
$20,000,000 less to carry on new work on projects heretofore 
adopted in the next fiscal year than we have in the present 
fiscal year. 

The most distressing thing, which the real facts present, 
is that while we carried on the work at the rate of $2,752,582.61 
per month last year, and while we are carrying the work at the 
rate of 83,750,000 this year, when you leave out the usual 
carry over of $20,000,000, which has been about the average 
carry over heretofore for contract work which will not be 
complete at the end of the next fiscal year, we find that we 
will only have left $1,720,869 for new construction work upon 
projects heretofore adopted if the amount recommended by the 
bureau is appropriated in this bill. 

Such a situation is most alarming and can not be reconciled 
with the professions of faith of our leading political parties, 
made in their platforms favorable to river and harbor im- 
provement or with the declarations made by the leading offi- 
cials of our Government. If the recommendation made by the 
Bureau of the Budget is approved by Congress, then we can do 
next year only one-half as much work upon our river and 
harbor projects as we did during the last fiscal year and only 
one-third as much as we are doing during the present fiscal 
year. 

Congress and the administration is overwhelmingly con- 
trolled by representatives of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. The Republican Party in its convention at Cleveland 
inserted in its platform the following provision: 


Fully realizing the vital importance of transportation in both cost 
‘ind service to all our people we favor the most feasible waterways 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the improvement and development of all rivers, harbors, and 
waters, inland and coastwise, to the fullest extent justified by the 
present and potential tonnage available. 


The Democratic Party in its convention at New York wrote 
the following provision: 


We favor a policy for the fostering and building up of a water 
transportation through the improvement of inland waterways and the 
removal of discrimination against water transportation. 


If these declarations were made not in good faith but to 
entice the support of the people of this country who favor the 
development and use of our natural resources, then it is time 
that fact should be made known to the country. If the decla- 
rations were made in good faith, with the intent that they 
should be fulfilled, then an appropriation which so disastrously 
impairs our progress in the construction of river and harbor 
projects solemnly adopted by Congress is not in keeping with 
such platform pledges. I have never made a campaign pledge 
which I did not in good faith intend to keep, and as I stand 
before you to-day pleading for more adequate appropriations 
for river and harbor work next year I stand squarely upon the 
Republican platform upon which I was elected. 

Along the upper Mississippi and Missouri Rivers in the 
great Middle West there are millions of tons of farm products 
and other commodities now available ready to go and pleading 
for cheaper and more adequate facilities for transportation, 
and yet the testimony of the engineers before the Appropria- 
tions Committee shows conclusively that if this appropriation 
is made as limited by the Bureau of the Budget then there 
will be no money available to carry on the work next year 
upon these projects. Such a course by Congress is not keep- 
ing faith with the people of the Mississippi Valley who had a 
right to expect, and did expect, that both political parties 
would carry on the work upon projects heretofore solemnly 
adopted by act of Congress. 

On December 3 last the President of the United States de- 
livered a message to Congress calling attention to the needs 
of the country and expressing his views relative to certain 
proposed legislation. While discussing the subject of water- 
ways, he said in part: 

Meantime our internal development should go on. Provision should 
be made for * * * the opening up of our inland waterways to 
commerce. Consideration is due to the project of better navigation 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Such works are produc- 
tive of wealth and in the long run tend to a reduction of the tax 
burden, . 

Note the President’s language referring to our inland water- 
ways, “Meantime our internal development should go on.” 
And yet immediately there comes from the Bureau of the 
Budget a recommendation for river and harbor work which 


means that the improvements upon many of our duly adopted 
river and harbor projects must cease. 

The President comes before Congress with a declaration of 
policy worthy of the commendation of the whole Nation. The 
Director of the Budget follows with an estimate for appropria- 
tions which renders the President’s declaration impossible of 
achievement. 

The President struck the keynote of the country's desires 
when he established a policy of sane economy, and exhibited 
the strength of a discriminating mind when he recognized that 
the improvement of our facilities for cheaper internal trans- 
portation is not an expense but an investment. Such works 
are productive of wealth and in a long run tend to a reduction 
of the tax burden,” and yet the Bureau of the Budget by the 
amount which it recommends for river and harbor improvement 
makes impossible the development of those resources which the 
President has declared are productive of wealth and tend to 
reduce taxes. I supported the act creating a budget. I believe 
in a budget system, but I do not believe that the acts of the 
Bureau of the Budget are so sacred that it is disloyal not to 
support them when we know they are wrong. 

We appropriated last year $37,250,000 for river and harbor 
work during the current year. This is a short session of Con- 
gress, and its work must be completed before March 1. This 
year is what is known to engineers as a short year in river and 
harbor improvement, and it was distinctly understood by the 
Appropriations Committee last year when the item of river and 
harbor improvement was fixed that the appropriation this year 
must be much larger. As proof of this assertion I beg leave to 
call your attention to an extract of the hearings last year 
before a subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee (1467), 
which reads as follows: 


Mr. ANTHONY. When we are considering the amount that will be 
required for river and harbor work for the fiscal year 1925, could we 
not take into consideration the fact that the appropriation for 1926, 
or for the following year, will in all probability be available on or 
about the Ist of March, 1925, since the session of Congress will expire 
on March 4, and that therefore the balance available on June 30, 
1924, will not have to carry the work for a year, but for about elght 
months only? 

General TAYLOR. Yes, sir; and the fact that the next succeeding 
appropriation will necessarily cover a period of about 16 months will 
also have to be taken into consideration, so that you may expect that 
the next annual report will show that a considerably larger total 
than $45,000,000 can be profitably expended in 1926, 


Thus it was clearly understood that the appropriation of 
$37,250,000 was made to cover an eight months’ period, while 
it was also understood that this appropriation this year should 
be made to cover a 16 months’ period for the session of Con- 
gress, Next year is a long session, lasting into the summer, 
and the river and harbor appropriation will not be made until 
near the end, and yet the committee provides for this addi- 
tional eight months of next year, during which time river 
and harbor improyement should be carried on, a sum total of 
only $2,400,000. 

Not only was it clearly understood by the Appropriations 
Committee last year, but it was also distinctly understood 
by the Members of this House while the appropriation last 
year was under consideration, that the appropriation this year 
would have to be very much larger in order to carry on the 
river and harbor work of the country. As proof of this asser- 
tion I beg leave to call your attention to pages 5359-5360 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 28, 1924, wherein Mr. 
McDurrrm and Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa, a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, had the following discussion: 


Mr. McDorrim. Is the committee satisfied that $37,250,000 will be 
ample to carry on such improvements or new work as well as main- 
tenance that may be necessary for the various projects throughout 
the country? 

Mr, Dickinson of Iowa. We are so advised by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, saying that the maximum expenditure per month has been 
$4,500,000, and that with the unexpended balance on hand they expect 
to have at the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1924, they can expend 
until the adjournment of Congress, on March 4, 1925, between 
$4,500,000 and $5,000,000 per month and still haye money left; and 
it is on account of the short session of Congress, and that this covers 
only eight months’ appropriation, that the amount can be reduced to 
where it is reduced. 

Mr. McDurrie. That is the reason we are carrying so small an 
amount as $37,250,000; we are appropriating for 8 months’ work 
instead of 12. The next appropriation will be available at least by 
March 4, 1925. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes, 
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Mr. McDurrm. And the committee understands that next session, 
during which you gentlemen will doubtless compose the subcommittee 
handling this proposition, we will have to carry an amount largely 
in excess of the one carried now. 

Mr. DicxinSon of lowa. We were so advised by General Taylor, 
and agree with him that next year we will have to make a larger 
appropriation if we carry this amount this year, 


Relying upon this pledge from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, friends of river and harbor improvement 
last year acquiesced in the report of the committee, and we feel 
now that the Director of the Budget and the Appropriations 
Committee of the House should have kept this pledge, and that 
it ought not to be necessary for us to carry on a fight here in 
order to procure the necessary funds to protect the country’s 
interest and carry on the work upon these great projects. 

Not only does a parsimonious policy of this kind delay the 
construction of facilities for cheap transportation, but it renders 
far more expensive to the Government their ultimate comple- 
tion. Where this construction work is carried on by the War 
Department a lack of funds will render it necessary that trained 
employees be discharged and that the equipment be tied up 
where it will deteriorate and depreciate until an adequate ap- 
propriation is made at some future time. 

Much of this work is done by private contractors, The work 
requires special equipment consisting of dredges, barges, pile 
drivers, towboats, and other machinery especially designed for 
river and harbor improvement, and this equipment costing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. We have in this country private 
contractors who have supplied themselves with equipment, who 
have men trained to handle the machinery in the doing of this 
especially difficult work, and these contractors are now equipped 
so that they can carry on the work at the rate of approximately 
$3,500,000 per month. The appropriation recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget means that there will be no work for at 
least two-thirds of these contractors. Their valuable trained 
men must be discharged where they will drift into other lines 
of endeavor. Their expensive equipment will have to be tied 
up at a great loss to them or sold for junk, because it is not 
suitable for other purposes, and these contractors will be com- 
pelled to engage in other lines of business. When adequate 
appropriations are made in the future, as they will be made, 
because when the country is aroused it will demand it—— 

Mr. MANSFIDLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact, as shown by the reports 
of the engineers, that when the money comes in for construction 
work in little dribs a much greater proportion goes to main- 
tenance than would be required if you completed the con- 
struction? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; these contractors and others 
who profit by their experience will necessarily have to make 
their bids high enough to recoup their losses, thus greatly in- 
creasing to the Government the cost of this work. The en- 
gineers of the War Department have testified that if this work 
could be carried on with adequate funds readily and steadily 
available the projects could be completed for little more than 
one-half the cost which will result from the policy made 
necessary by the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The President pleads for economy in the Government service, 
and I have implicit faith in his good intentions; but it occurs 
to me that it would be well if the Director of the Budget 
would sustain the President in his economical program by pre- 
venting a wasteful occurrence such as this; and, furthermore, 
by permitting the completion of these projects within a reason- 
able time he would enable us, in the language of the President, 
to “carry on our internal development” to “produce wealth 
by developing our resources and thereby reduce the tax 
burden.” 

We have expended in the United States since the foundation 
of this Government, for the improvement and maintenance of 
all our river and harbor works, according to the records of the 
Engineers, a sum total of $1,239,166,845.95. We have projects 
consisting of many harbors along the 10,000 miles of water 
fronts of the two oceans, Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes, 
These harbors have been improved and some of them completed 
out of the moneys appropriated for this purpose. 

We have in addition many river projects which have been 
surveyed and adopted and upon which moneys have been ex- 
pended for improvements. We have in the Mississippi Valley 
a waterway system of adopted projects, consisting of the 
Mississippi from Minneapolis to the Gulf, the Missouri River 
from Kansas City to its mouth, the Ohio from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, with some of its tributaries. These waterway projects 
coustitute a system of rivers 6,500 miles in length, penetrat- 


ing the most productive agricultural area in the world, and 
yet they can not be utilized and their facilities for cheap 
transportation can not be realized because a parsimonious 
policy of river and harbor appropriations has prevented us 
from completing the job. The engineers of the War Depart- 
ment, who are thoroughly familiar with these projects, ad- 
vise that $204,000,000 will complete all of the adopted river 
and harbor projects in the United States and will thus make 
available these marvelous facilities for cheap transportation. 

I find myself provoked sometimes when some reactionary 
Member of Congress complains to me that we have expended 
millions of dollars upon our rivers and yet they are carrying 
little commerce. How much through commerce could be car- 
ried upon a rail line extending 3,000 miles from New York to 
San Francisco so long as 1 mile of track in that line was not 
built? And so it is with our rivers, and it is most distressing to 
find Members of Congress and officials of the Government sup- 
porting this parsimonious and niggardly policy of river and 
harbor appropriations, thus making it impossible to complete 
these projects, and then to hear these same Members complain- 
ing because the rivers involved in these projects are not car- 
rying commerce extensively. Why not finish the job in order 
that we may realize upon these tremendous projects upon 
which so much money has been expended? 

Of all the river projects in the United States which have 
been adopted by Congress and upon which money has been 
expended, only one has been completed, and that is the Monon- 
gahela River in Pennsylyania. It is one of the small rivers of 
this country. It was completed some years ago with a 9-foot 
channel at a cost of $21,000,000. That little river carried last 
year 25,172,664 tons of freight, at a saving to the shippers over 
the rail rate of $1.15 per ton, or a total of $32,398,563.60. 5 

This little river carried over five times as much freight last 
year as passed throngh Seattle Harbor, over three times as 
much freight as passed through Portland Harbor, and twice as 
much freight as passed through the harbor at San Francisco. 
Why not complete some of our other river projects? If the 
little Monongahela River completed carries commerce such as 
this, what do you think will happen with the completion of the 
Mississippi from Minneapolis to the Gulf, of the Missouri from 
Kansas City to its mouth, and of the Ohio from Pittsburgh to 
the Mississippi? 

There are so many people who fail to realize the potentiality 
of river transportation and its ability to assist in carrying the 
commerce of this country. One towboat leaves St. Lonis and 
makes the trip to New Orleans in 6 days’ time, carrying upon 
its barges enough freight to load 12 full freight trains with 50 
cars to each train and 50,000 pounds to each car, and this same 
towboat carries enough freight to load 2 average Atlantic 
Ocean steamers, 

Mr, MANLOVE. Can the gentleman tell us about how many 
men it takes to man that tow? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The crew for the entire fleet 
is not one-third as large as the crew of one ocean steamer. 

The public pays the freight, and whether the commerce is 
carried by railways or waterways the improvement of the 
track and cost of the equipment must be paid for out of 
freight, which is paid by the public in the case of railways, and 
partly out of taxes paid by the public in the case of waterways. 
In any case the public pays the bill. We have invested in our 
railways over $20,000,000,000, and our railways in 1923 carried 
2,383,787,044 tons of freight. We have invested in our water- 
ways $1,077,000,000, and while very few of them are completed 
they carried in the same year 442,097,328 tons. In other words, 
we have one-twentieth as much invested in waterways as we 
haye in railways, and yet our waterways, though not com- 
pleted, so that their utilization is greaty reduced, carried one- 
sixth as much freight as our railways. 

The railways in 1923 expended $1,077,000,000 for improve- 
ments. When considered in proportion to the amount of 
freight, our waterways upon that basis should have received 
an appropriation of $200,000,000 last year. One appropriation 
of that amount will practically complete all the river and har- 
bor projects in the United States, and the Chief of Engineers 
reports that after that an appropriation of $15,000,000 per 
annum will be sufficient for the maintenance of all these 
projects, while the officials of the railroads estimate that it 
will require $7,000,000,000 for improvements upon railroads of 
the country for the next 10 years. 

Do not forget that the public pays the freight, that it is nec- 
essary for the railroads of the country to charge an average 
of 10.78 mills per ton mile in erder to carry the commerce and 
get a living return. While the Great Lakes are carrying freight 
successfully at 1 mill per ton mile, and while the waterways of 
the country on an average as shown by our own experience and 
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especially of Europe will, when completed, be able to carry our 
freight at one-fourth or one-fifth of the rate which the rail- 
ways can afford to make. I can not understand in the face of 
these facts how any man, if he is controlled by his interest in 
the welfare of the whole country, would hesitate to vote for the 
completion of these waterway projects in the shortest possible 
time. 

Nature deposited in the earth of Minnesota great quantities 
of iron ore. She deposited in Pennsylvania great quantities of 
coal. These deposits constitute two of the greatest resources 
of this country, They are more than a thousand miles apart, 
and yet the facilities for cheap transportation afforded by the 
Great Lakes between these deposits has brought them together 
and made possible the great steel industries of Pittsburgh. 
Steel is a heavy commodity and must have cheap transporta- 
tion. The great Middle West has boundless resources which 
she is trying to develop. She is building bridges, roads, and 
buildings, and she needs the steel of the Pittsburgh district. 
Nature has created wonderful rivers, consisting of the Ohio, 
Mississippi, and Missouri, leading from the Pittsburgh steel 
mills and affording cheap transportation when improved for 
this heavy commodity to the great Middle West, where it is 
needed for the development of the country. 7 

Then, too, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma 
and other States of the Mississippi Valley are producing every 
year millions of tons of wheat, corn, beef, pork, and other food 
products which are needed in the industrial district of Pitts- 
burgh and the East, and which can be carried at a great reduc- 
tion of cost from the producers to the consumers when these 
middle waterways have been completed. Nature has blessed 
the interior of this country abundantly in the location of its 
rivers and the deposit of its resources. All that is left for us 
to do to enjoy the blessings is to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the development of the resources which are 
ours, 

Certain financial journals and newspapers which are more 
anxious to serve certain special interests than they are the wel- 
fare of the whole community, by editorials and otherwise, have 
repeatedly attacked river and harbor appropriations and have 
exerted every influence at their command to retard and if pos- 
sible to prevent the completion of the waterways projects of 
the Nation, and while endeavoring to prevent the completion of 
these projects have constantly complained because the money 
thus far expended was not yielding a return, while they know, 
or at least they ought to know, these projects can not be uti- 
lized until they are completed. 

It is a favorite pastime of some of these periodicals to write 
editorials about “pork barrel” in river and harbor appropria- 
tions, and yet I have failed to find them ever attempting to 
designate a particle of pork in any of the projects now in process 
of improvement. One of their favorite charges is that Members 
of Congress are trying to promote their own personal political 
interests by appropriating millions of dollars to improve little 
rivers in their own districts. 

If these periodicals were disposed to be fair, they would 
publish in their columns the fact that of the $54,000,000 esti- 
made by the Chief of Engineers in his annual report he has 
recommended for river and harbor improvement during the next 
fiscal year only $8,420,000 for all the secondary or so-called 
little rivers in the United States; and yet, the little rivers of this 
country last year carried 7,375,245 tons of freight, at an average 
saving to the shipper of more than $1 per ton, and many of 
them penetrating areas where rail facilities are not available. 

James R. Mann, one of the greatest legislators and economists 
whose presence ever graced this House, while discussing the 
subject of river and harbor appropriations, used the following 
words: 

Whatever nren may think about the merits of particular propositions 
in a bill, there is no legislation which comes before Congress which is 
so critically scanned by experts as are the river and harbor bills before 
they reach the House. * ‘There are more processes involved. 
and far more expert men, wholly disinterested, unbiased, uncontrolled 
by politics, in reference to a river and harbor item than for any other 
legislation provided by any legislative assembly in the world. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECÒRD, Jan. 22, 1917, p. 1876-1877.) 


I believe in economy. I believe in the reduction of ex- 
penses wherever such reduction can be made without destroy- 
ing or impairing the necessary activities of the Government. 
I believe in a reduction of taxes as far as the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government will permit, but I do not believe 
in economies which do injury to the country. I recognize 
a distinction between expenses and investments, and I do 
not believe that this Government is so poor that it can not 
carry on public improvements which the President has de 


clared are productive of wealth and will tend toward a re- 
duction of the tax burden. Our country is surely not in such 
financial straits as to make necessary such a curtailment of 
expenses, for I distinctly recall, only a few weeks since, that 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee of this House 
in a public statement declared that we had in our Treasury a 
surplus sufficiently large to justify a dividend to the taxpayers, 
and the newspapers, less than a week ago, carried a statement 
from the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House to the effect that the balance in our Treasury is such 
as to justify certain tax cuts this year. If the condition of 
our Treasury is so prosperous, and the supply of our revenue 
is so abundant, then it is certainly not necessary to stop con- 
struction upon those public works which can serve as the only 
solution of the transportation problem of the country. 

It is in the name of economy that improvements which have 
been carried on upon projects for the last four years are to be 
abandoned next year. It is in the name of economy that party 
pledges to foster the improvement of our rivers and harbors 
is translated into reduced appropriations, and yet I want to tell 
you, as forcefully as I know how, that such a course is not 
economy in any sense of the word. It is a wasteful piecemeal 
policy which results from the varying attitude of Congress 
from term to term. The experience of the War Department in 
river improvement shows conclusively that the fluctuating and 
frequently inadequate appropriations result in waste and in a 
great increase in the cost of our river and harbor improvements. 
Officials of the War Department have cited the case of the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal as an illustration of the economy 
in making improvements where funds are steadily available. 
Due to unforeseen delays in other projects sufficient money 
was made available to contract for practically the entire work 
on this canal at one time, with the result that such low-unit 
prices were obtained because of the large size of the contract 
that it is now expected to complete the canal for 75 per cent 
of the original estimated cost, a saving to the Government of 
about $3,500,000 on a project which was estimated to cost 
$13,000,000. 

We have invested in the river and harbor projects uf the 
country a sum total of $1,200,000,000. We have pending in 
Congress an additional authorization bill involving $39,000,000. 
We have an appropriation item of $40,000,000 in the War De- 
partment bill now pending in Congress. When both these bills 
have been passed and these new projects adopted the engineers 
assure us that we can complete all the river and harbor 
projects in the United States for a sum total of $220,000,000 
and thereby make it possible to realize upon our investment. 

I have grown tired of this piecemeal system of appropria- 
tions for river and harbor work, a system which results in the 
supply of funds fluctuating according to the temper of suc- 
ceeding Congresses. I am convinced that in the interest of 
economy and in an effort to solve the transportation problem 
we should proceed to make available now sufficient funds with 
which to complete all these projects within a period of five 
years, and with this in view I am in favor of the bond issue 
bill of my colleague, Congressman Porter, of Pennsylvania 
(H. R. 9730). Under the provisions of that bill sufficient funds 
to complete all our projects would be made ayailable, and I 
find that the bond-issue charges, covering a 30-year period pro- 
viding funds with which to complete the projects in five years, 
would require an appropriation of $10,000,000 per year until 
the eleventh year, $20,000,000 for the twelfth year, the amount 
reducing gradually to $11,000,000 in the thirtieth year, when 
the entire issue would be paid off. This is not a staggering 
sum when we take into account that all our river and harbor 
projects would be completed in five years and the country 
would be getting the use of them and saving hundreds of 
millions of dollars by the low freight rates they would enjoy 
during the remaining 25 years during whieh the bonds would 
be paid. The Chief of Engineers advises us that when all these 
projects are completed the average maintenance per annum 
will not exceed $15,000,000, so that the total appropriations for 
payment upon the bonds, together with the maintenance during 
the highest year of the bond period, would be $5,000,000 less 
than the amount authorized by the Budget for river and harbor 
work next year. 

In view of the procrastination and wasteful delay of the 
present system of depending upon Congress for an appropria- 
tion each year, in view of the unsettled, unsteady, uneconomic 
policy which Congress has pursued relative to rivers and har- 
bors in recent years, in view of the fact that water transporta- 
tion is much cheaper than rail, and in view of the necessity of 
improving our rivers for use as a part of our transportation 
system, and in view of the great economy which will result 
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from having funds for the completion of the projects made 
ayailable in advance, I sincerely hope that the country will 
give serious consideration to a bond issue for the completion of 
these public works. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States has sent the following letter to the District Committee: 


Tan Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, December , 1924. 
Mr Dran CONGRESSMAN: Inclosed is a copy of the bill that I have 
had prepared by the Rent Commission, or more especially by Mr. 
Whaley, undertaking to provide a law that would deal with the pres- 
ent difficulty in the District. I wish that you would submit it to the 
committee for their consideration. As you know, this matter is very 
Important and has a very direct effect upon the employees of the 
Government resident in Washington. 
Very truly yours, 
CALVIN CooLipen. 
Hon. Stuart F. Rund, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, that bill inclosed 
by the President seeks to establish the present Rent Commission 
as n permanent institution of the Government, with power to 
permanently control all rental property in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and to say just what property owners shall do with 
their property. Such a law would cause an automatic reduction 
in property values here of at least 8314 per cent. Let me give 
you the chronological history of this Rent Commission: 

During the war the Sixty-fifth Congress passed a resolu- 
tion which became effective May 31, 1918, entitled, “To pre- 
vent rent profiteering in the District of Columbia.” It recited 
that it was a war emergency act and should terminate when 
a treaty of peace was signed between the United States and 
Germany, and it prevented a landlord from dispossessing a 
tenant. It was a war emergency. The Government had 
brought to Washington about 75,000 additional employees. 
Housing facilities were inadequate. Numerous business in- 
terests sent representattyes to Washington. Some avaricious 
rent profiteers doubled and trebled their rents overnight. But 
the resolution did not stop profiteering. Tenants would sublet 
at big profits. Subtenants would in turn sublet at additional 
profits. 

Then, after the armistice, Congress passed an act, becoming 
effective July 11, 1919, extending the life of said “antirent- 
profiteering resolution“ for a period of 90 days following the 
definite conclusion of peace between us and G 5 

And then, becoming effective October 22, 1919, Congress 
passed the Ball Rent Act, as a continuing “war emergency,” 
which was to terminate on October 22, 1921, which created a 
Rent Commission of three commissioners, at a salary of $5,000 

r year, and a secretary at $3,000 per year, and authorized it 
N pass on rentals and prevented owners from dispossessing 
tenants, To show that it was deemed merely a temporary war 
emergency, let me quote from it the following section: 


Sec. 122. It is hereby declared that the provisions of this title are 
made necessary by emergencies growing out of the war with the Im- 
perial German Government, resulting in rental conditions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia dangerous to the public health and burdensome to 
public officers and employees whose duties require them to reside within 
the District and other persons whose activities are essential to the 
maintenance and comfort of such officers and employees, and thereby 
embarrassing the Federal Government in the transaction of the public 
business. It is also declared that this title shall be considered tem- 
porary legislation, and that it shall terminate on the expiration of two 
years from the date of the passage of this act, unless sooner repealed. 


Then Congress passed an extending act, becoming effective 
August 24, 1921, extending the Rent Commission until May 22, 
1922, and allowing such commission an attorney at $5,000 per 
year. 

I supported each and all of said laws as emergency measures 
made necessary by reason of the war and conditions following 
the war. When the chairman of the committee refused to haye 
the bill considered, I joined certain members of the committee 
who forced its favorable report over the protests of the chair- 
man. And when the chairman refused to call it up in the 


House I joined members of the committee who forced the bill 
to be taken up and passed, over the fight made against it by 
the chairman of the committee. I was willing to continue it 
the seven months from October 22, 1921, to May 22, 1922, for 
I knew that some heartless property owners would force ten- 


ants to vacate after the law expired on October 22, 1921, and I 
was afraid that with winter coming on some hardships might 
ensue, 

SITUATION IN MAY, 1922 


Up to May, 1922, no beneficial results whatever had been 
effected by the Rent Commission. For nearly five years prop- 
erty had been withheld from lawful owners by the rental laws, 
and owners were forced to keep in their property undesirable 
tenants, yet rents continued to advance. Tenants generally 
became abusive both of the owner and his property. Some ten- 
ants injured property at will, and if the owner made any pro- 
test he would be told to “Go to; you can not put me ont, for 
the law protects me.” Practically every owner was more or 
less harassed, threatened, and abused, and was forced to em- 
ploy attorneys for protection. Many owners and real estate 
men became hard-boiled and sought to squeeze out of their ten- 
ants every dollar possible under the law. The Rent Commis- 
sion was able to touch only one little edge of one side of the 
situation. Whenever it decided that certain rooms of certain 
specifications in a particular apartment house were worth so 
much per room, as a fair, reasonable rental, real estate specu- 
lators would immediately take advantage of it by raising the 
rent on like rooms in every similar apartment where the rental 
was not up to that standard set, and the Rent Commission, 
being bound by its own decisions, would be thus used as an 
instrumentality in raising rents instead of lowering them. And 
for every apartment that they would lower, they would cause 
raises in a hundred others. 

THEREFORE FOUGHT FURTHER EXTENSION IN MAY, 1922 

This Rent Commission, which was purely an emergency of 
war and when first initiated was declared to be temporary, 
should have expired and gone out of existence on May 22, 
1922. But “it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle” than it is to jar loose even temporary employees from 
the pay roll of the Government. 

So very naturally the new Ball Rent Act, extending its life 
two more years, to May 22, 1924, and increasing the com- 
mission to five commissioners, was passed by the Senate, It 
also provided that where the landlord collected more rent 
than was authorized by the commission the attorney furnished 
by the Government at $5,000. should recover same by suit 
for such tenant. I realized then that the next step would 
be to make this commission a permanent institution of the 
Government. 

And such a move became apparent on April 28, 1924, when 
the Rent Commission forced through this House with only 
two hours’ debate its bill extending the life of its commis- 
sion one more year, or until May 22, 1925. -I then predicted 
and warned the House that later on an attempt would be 
made to make this Rent Commission a permanent institution 
of the Government. 

Such act was so extended for another year on April 28, 
1924, right in the face of a decision rendered April 21, 1924, 
by our Supreme Court of the United States holding that 
within its judicial knowledge the war emergeney had ceased 
to exist and an extension of such act would be unconsti- 
tutional. 

In protesting against any further extension of such act our 
colleagues, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jost] and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDbERHH] in their ad- 
verse report said: 

1. Such a law as this is utterly incompatible with and destructive 
of the liberty of contract. It carries Government intrusion into and 
control over purely private affairs to the point of intolerance. If 
persisted in and insisted on as a fixed principle in our polity, it 
means a Government paternalism that bespeaks the end of business 
freedom. 3 

2. Even the most that its advocates ever claimed for it is that it 
was made necessary by the exigencies of the late war. Such was 
the reason assigned in the majority opinion of the Supreme Court 
sustaining the original law. (256 U. 8. 125; 10 L. R. A. 106; 41 
Sup. Ct, Rep. 458.) The Government was under the necessity of 
housing an unprecedented number of new emergency employees neces- 
sary to do the Government business in the carrying on of the war. 
Such was the condition which for the moment impressed rental 
property in Washington with a public interest. With the passing of 
the war passed all possible reason or justification for such a law. 


But the House passed the bill extending the life of said 
Rent Commission one year more, until May 22, 1925. But 
immediately the courts enjoined and restrained said Rent 
Commissioners from functioning, and since May 22, 1924, they 
and their employees have all been drawing their salaries, 
without rendering any service of value. 
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Let me quote from the Recorp of April 28, 1924, when the 
House extended this act, what was said by the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee [Mr. MADDEN], 
who in part then said: 


Mr. Manx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if 
we do not legislate any more in connection with this matter the rent 
law will expire by limitation some time next month, 

Why should we legislate any further upon it? Why not let it 
expire? The war is over, and it is time all the war laws were repealed. 
This was a war law. There is no longer any need for it. There are 
about 8,000 or 9,000 vacant apartments in the District of Columbia, 
and I believe that the rents are maintained higher than they should 
be by reason of the fact that we have a Rent Commission. Why 
should we continne to insist upon ‘the control of the right of the people 
within the District of Columbia to trade with each other? 

That is what we are doing. We are placing guardians over the right 
of people to make contracts. If somebody feels aggrieved as to a 
contract which he has made between himself and some one else, while 

|! this guardianship exists he goes down there and makes complaint. 
Then we have all kinds of trouble. My own judgment is that the 
simpler you can make life, the better for everybody. The fewer laws 
we have to embarrass people the better it will be for the people of 
the country. 

We have reached the stage in life in the United States where life 
is so complicated that we never can tell from one moment to another 
whether if we start to go north we should go south if we do not want 
to violate the law; and it may be that while we are on our way north 
some governmental agency may come along and tell us that we ought 
to go east or west. Horace Greely when he was alive used to say, 
“Young man, go west and grow up with the country.” I think it 
might be wise for a lot of people in the District of Columbia, if they 
wanted to get acquainted with the United States, to “ go west and grow 
up with the country“ and see what is going on. 

There ought not to be any doubt about what our attitude is to be 
in connection with the repeal of this rent law, We will not have 
to repeal it if we just stop right now. It will repeal itself. It has 
reached its end. It has no further useful purpose to perform and no 
further reason to exist. Why should not the people of the District of 
Columbia be free to rent or not to rent? Why should they not be free 
to make contracts or not to make them? Why should they be com- 
pelled to go to some governmental agency, paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States, to perform the ordinary functions which the 
citizen ought to be compelled to perform for himself? Why should 
we sneeze for everybody out of the Government Treasury? 

Everybody has reached the point now, particularly the people in the 
District of Columbia, where they think the Government owes them 
something. We ought to stop that. I am afraid that a good many 
of the Members of the House have been educated into the belief that 
we are the guardians of every piece of food that goes to the table 
out of the kitchen. 

I think there are 80,000 people here on the Government pay roll who 
ought not to be here. [Applause.] We have been trying to get them 
off, but we have not been able to get them off. We have passed 
appropriation bills to pay their way home, but they will not even go 
home when you offer to pay their way. They want to stay on the 
Government pay roll, and then they complain because we do not give 
them a Rent Commission, 


Mr. Chairman, that statement by the chairman of the great 
Committee on Appropriations is unanswerable. I do not think 
the President knew about that statement when he got mixed 
up with this bill that is being insisted upon so urgently by the 
Rent Commission. The hearings that were had before the 
District Committee show that there are tenants in the District 
who are subletting a part of their apartment for more money 
than they pay the landlord. The landlord can not get his prop- 
erty back. That is an awful situation. 

When the chairman of the Rent Commission came before 
our committee to get the act extended in April, 1924, I asked 
him what steps he was taking to make a survey of the rental 
conditions to find out how many vacancies there were in Wash- 
ington. He said none; that he had not done a thing. I asked 
him why he did not do it. He indicated that he did not think 
it was necessary. I introduced a resolution in connection with 
the hearings as a first step to have a survey made by the police 
department. It could have been easily made by the policemen, 
who have plenty of time to do it in the daytime, and they 
could make the survey without expense. The committee re- 
fused to do it, and they rushed the bill through. Yet I notice 
to-day that the President of the United States. on his own 
volition, is having that very survey made now by the police 
department of this District. It is something that ought-to be 


done, and it should have been done before the bill was sent to | 


Congress to be passed. 


What are your constituents at home going to say when you 
go home and tell them that you passed a permanent law for 
a Rent Commission to control all property in Washington? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the: 
gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. What will your constituents say when you 
tell them that you have passed a bill taking the property away 
from the owner, telling the owner how much rent he shall 
charge, how much heat and light and gas and telephone and 
janitor service he shall furnish, how much charwoman service 
he shall furnish, and how much he shall charge as the rent of 
the furniture, and what furniture he shall furnish? Your con- 
stituents will tell you that there is a movement on foot from 
socialistic centers to let that law be a model law for each 
State to pass. Are you going to answer him by saying that 
New York has such a law? 

Are you surprised that New York has such a law? Why, 
with all of its foreign citizenship, and you know what the 
citizenship of New York is, you should not wonder at its 
laws. I told you once before how I stood at the intersection 
of Fifth Avenue and Broadway and saw that procession of 
foreigners march down the street from 9 o'clock a, m. until 
6 in the afternoon without a break in it, 25 to 30 abreast, and 
every one of them of foreign citizenship. They were still 
passing there when I left late that afternoon. They could get 
almost any kind of a socialistic law passed there. This law is 
socialism gone to seed. Is the Congress of the United States 
going to take the New York law as a model for the rest of 
the country? God forbid. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HLL]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the chairman of the subcommittee of the Army 
appropriation bill made a very clear statement this morning 
of the appropriations in this bill for the Organized Reserves. 
I desire to call special attention of the membership of the com- 
mittee to two tables. Table No. 1 is a comparison between 
the approved War Department estimates and the Budget esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1926. The Appropriations Committee 
of the House has recommended precisely the figures for the 
Organized Reserves that were recommended by the Budget. 
The War Department desires for this purpose a rather larger 
estimate. A comparison of these two items is as follows: 


TABLE I.— Comparison between the War Department estimate and the 


Budget 
War De- 

Budget 

Items ar carr estimate 
Pay and allowances, 15 days $2, 184,800 | $2,000,000 
For more than 15 days. 300, 466 
M 320, 000 
50, 000. 
20, 000 17,000 
SSS Rees 5 ek ee Sr ere te E ree ae 20,000 15, 000 
Headquarters and camp. — — 708, 150 450,000 
rr A Uae nae OE BE Te | 3,222,406 


Next I include as a part of my remarks a comparative table 
showing estimates under the War Department and the Budget 
for the 15-day training period. Perhaps I should explain that 
the enlisted men are reservists, who volunteer principally as 
noncommissioned officers, to make up the skeleton organization 
of the various units of the six field armies. That table is as 
follows: 


TakLR I1.—Compurison of programs tinder War Department and Budget 
estimates, fiscal year 1926 


, e EEE sc E ESA EAA 
For more than.15 days’ training 
S ee ee Sere > 
RIOR ROR aa a to seme ata pee nn Uaee aay EAS 


1 Officers. 
At the proper time on Monday I shall offer the amendments 


to give the opportunity to the House to raise very slightly 
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these appropriations for the organization of reserves, which 
can be done even in spite of the necessity for economy at the 
present time. 

Table I shows a comparison between the War Department 
approved estimate and the Budget. 

Table II shows a comparison of the programs possible under 
the two estimates. 

The most important item, and the one, in my opinion, which 
deserves most serious consideration, is more than 15 days“ 
training” carried in the Budget at $300,466, a reduction of 
$100,000 compared to the current appropriation. If it remains 
on this basis, we will haye to turn down a large number of 
reserve officers who desire to attend the general and special 
Rervice schools and limit to a very small quota the officers 
ordered to citizens’ military training camps for 30 days as 
instructors. Both of these classes of duty are vital to the 
development of a well-balanced and efficient reserve project. 

As the basis of a reasonable amendment, assuming the 
committee recommends the Budget figures, I would suggest the 
following program: 


Increase 


16,000 officers for 15 days 


$2, 184,800 | $184, 800 
900 officers for more than 15 days 537,750 | 237, 284 


As you see, an increase of $657,074 would have to be pro- 
vided, which does not appear to be excessive, even in these 


days of economical ideas. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to submit a few 
remarks upon the question of river and harbor appropria- 
tions. First, I assert that the waterways of this country are 
producing greater results and benefits in proportion to their 
cost by far than the railroads are doing in proportion to their 
cost. The railroads are estimated to have cost approximately 
$20,000,000,000. It costs approximately $1,000,000,000 a year 
in upkeep. Last year they carried, according to information 
given me a few days ago over the phone by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, something over 2,333,000,000 tons of freight. 
I refer now to the Class A roads, and I am informed that they 
carry more than 95 per cent of the tonnage carried by all of 
the railroads. At a value of approximately $20,000,000,000 they 
carry two and one-third billion tons of freight. The waterways 
of the country, General Taylor tells us, have cost about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. We have expended a little over 
$1,000,000,000 on them altogether. In the early days they kept 
no separate accounts of improvements and upkeep or mainte- 
nance, as they term it, and he estimates that the improvements 
or the cost of preparing the waterways had been about $750,- 
000,000 for the period of 100 years. The upkeep of these water- 
ways is approximately fifteen to twenty million dollars a year. 
Last year the waterways carried over 422,000,000 tons of freight, 
so that at a cost of three-quarters of a billion of dollars we see 
carried one-sixth of the freight of the United States. As I 
say, the upkeep is only fifteen to twenty million dollars a year. 
The railroads, costing approximately $20,000,000,000, carried 
five-sixths of the freight of this country, and they do that at 
an annual cost of about $1,000,000,000 a year for upkeep and 
maintenance. 

When we come to the rates that are charged, respectively, 
we find that on the rivers throughout the country and the 
canals which are in operation a ton of freight is carried a 
mile for 3 mills. Freight on the Great Lakes, ore, which con- 
sisted of 59,000,000 tons last year, or 66,000,000 short tons of 
2,000 pounds each, was eight-tenths of 1 mill per ton- mile. 
The Goyernment has expended $142,000,000 on the Great Lakes. 
The cost of transporting freight over the Class A railroads is 
about 15 mills per ton-mile as against 3 mills over the rivers 
and eight-tenths of 1 mill over the Great Lakes. 

We hear a great deal being said about the waterways not 
being used. If you built railroads with a link here and a link 
yonder and a link over somewhere else and never connected 
them up, I want some one to tell me what they would carry. 
We have had the Ohio River and the Mississippi River under 


Improvement for many years. Yet the only link that has been 
completed on that system is 65 miles from Pittsburgh up over 
the Monongahela, and what results have we there? They car- 
ried one-fourth more freight last year than the Panama Canal 
and a third more than the Suez Canal. They have reduced the 
cost of transporting coal to Pittsburgh from 75 cents a ton 
down to 15 cents a ton, and the great steel companies of Pitts- 
burgh are now investing millions for operation on the Ohio and 
the Mississippi systems, and on the intercoastal canal if it 
should be adopted by the Congress. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has spent something like 88,000,000 on barges and towboats. 
They have 10 of the finest towboats made, costing $185,000 
each. They have 255 steel barges in operation, costing approxi- 
mately $20,000 each. The Jones & Laughlin Co. have nine 
steamboats at the same cost, and altogether they have some- 
thing over $6,000,000 worth of boats and barges in operation. 
They are operating them now down the Ohio River as far as 
it is practical to go, and are operating distributing stations 
at Memphis and at St. Louis, and are running the barges 
regularly that far whenever the condition of the river is such 
that they can do it. The dams on the Ohio haye been completed 
down to Louisville and not many more have to be completed, 
but the gap is there. It can not be operated except at certain 
seasons of the year. No man can afford to spend millions, and 
it costs millions to invest in these means of handling freight, 
unless he has some assurance that the waterway is going to be 
completed and maintained. No man who has money to invest 
would throw his money away in such an investment unless he 
had some reasonable assurance that something was going to 
be done. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOCH. I agree with the gentleman about completing 
these projects, but does not the gentleman think that we ought 
to complete them before we authorize a lot of new and ex- 
pensive projects? Would not that be the sensible, business- 
like method of procedure? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think we ought to do both. There 
may be unauthorized projects that are as worthy, some of them 
more so, as many that we have. 

Mr. HOCH. But is not the most urgent thing to complete 
the great arteries of river transportation, and that it demands 
immediate attention? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think that is very urgent, and we are 
not getting money enough to do anything. Mr. Chairman, how 
much more time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has six more minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I clipped from the Wash- 
ington Post of yesterday an editorial showing the way the 
German Government does these things, and I would like to 
have it read by way of illustration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EUROPE’S GREAT WATERWAY 


While American push and enterprise hesitate and haggle and delay 
year after year over various schemes for inland waterways, the effete 
back-number countries of Europe, as we traditionally regard them, get 
a move on and do things. Note, for example, the contrast between the 
Erie Canal and the Rhine-Main-Danube Canal. The former was con- 
structed a hundred years ago, and we are about to celebrate its cen- 
tenary; but not yet does it permit the passage of ocean-going craft 
from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes and to Proctor Knott's famous 
“zenith city of the unsalted seas.” 

Only three years ago work was begun on the Rhine Canal, and to-day 
fully one-third of it is completed. Of course, much of the route is 
along the three rivers whose names the canal bears, and these had 
already been largely improved for ocean-going navigation. Cologne, 
as far up the Rhine as Albany is up the Hudson, has for many years 
been an important center for world-wide shipping, and the Danube 
from Passau to the Black Sea has been navigable for vessels of con- 
siderable size. But in these three years it has been made possible for 
ocean craft to go up the Rhine 400 miles, to Aschaffenburg, and from 
that point it is less than 400 miles to Passau, on the navigable 
Danube. 

The practically assured outlook is, then, that by 1982 there will be 
a waterway from the North Sea to the Black Sea, 2,000 miles long, 
through the heart of Europe, navigable by vessels of 1,500 tons and 
perhaps more. It is chiefly a German enterprise, though the route 
traverses several other countries and, of course, will be entirely 
neutralized as an international highway. Its value to Germany as a 
means of intercourse with Russia and Asia will be inestimable. Its 
example to the United States should not be overlooked, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. That editorial I haye just had read, 
gentlemen, is from a newspaper that is not regarded as being 
favorable to waterway improvements; in fact, as you have 
noticed what has been, going on at the other end of the Capitol 
last week, you will see it fiercely eriticized and denounced river 
and harbor improvements as a pork-barrel scheme. It is so 
seldom that one of the Washington newspapers has anything 
in it I indorse that I was bound to avail myself of this op- 
portunity to compliment that editorial. It shows, gentlemen, 
what has been done in Europe. It shows that when the Ger- 
mans start to build a waterway they build it and complete 
it, while we dillydally along here piecemeal and never com- 
plete a thing. It is simply because these newspapers have 
denounced these things as pork-barrel schemes. They have 
educated the people of the country to believe that, and thou- 
sands of them actually believe that, although any well-in- 
formed man who knows the course of procedure in securing 
river and harbor legislation can not possibly believe anything 
of that kind. When you hear a man shooting off his mouth 
that way you can put him down as talking simply to hear 
himself talk, because he does not knew what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Now, I noticed from the Wall Street Journal this morning 
that there were completed in the United States last year 579 
miles of railroads, and more than half of that was in the State 
of Florida on one railroad. At the same time there were 693 
miles of railroad abandoned, 438 of which were taken up com- 
pletely and the other 255 miles abandoned. It shows that the 
mileage of the railroad is actually diminishing from year to 
year while the freight tonnage of the country is practically 
doubling every 10 years. If you will read the hearings before 
the River and Harbor Committee you will see that the traffic 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, Mr. P. D. 
Coyle, who had made a survey of all of the rolling stock of 
this country, found actually that this country had less rolling 
stock now than 10 years ago at the time of the World War. 
The cars will carry more freight than they would 10 years ago 
on the average, but they are diminishing in number. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the gentleman from Kentucky 
yield me five additional minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now, with this great increase in ton- 
nage, with the railroad equipment not increasing, with the 
mileage actually diminishing, what is to become of the com- 
merce of this country in a few more years if we do not make 
these waterways available? I respectfully submit it is an 
actual impossibility to carry on the commerce of this country 
unless these waterways are developed, and developed as soon 
as can reasonably be done. a 

Speaking of the Great Lakes, I am reliably l formed that 
in the early seventies the ironmasters of Great Britain sent 
a committee over here to investigate the great ore deposits in 
the Duluth district. They returned and reported to the iron- 
masters of England that England had nothing to fear from 
the iron development of the United States, notwithstanding the 
fact that the richest ore beds on the face of the earth were 
there, because, they said, the coal was 1,500 miles away from | 
the ore and the railroad rates bringing them together were ab- | 
solutely prohibitive. Soon after that the Great Lakes were im- 
proved, so that now we have 66,000,000 tons of that ore brought 
across the Great Lakes. We can not take the coal to the ore, 
and it is more economical to take the ore to the coal. One 


and three-quarters tons of that ore make a ton of pig iron, 
and it is much more ecouomical to bring that down to Pitts- 
burgh, to Cleveland, to Chicago, and Gary than it is to attempt 
to carry the coal to the ore. By doing that we have placed | 
this country in the forefront as a steel producer. We now 
produce as much steel as England, France, and Germany com- | 
bined, and 80 per cent of the ore produced in this country | 
comes over the Great Lakes. 


The consumers of steel all over mes 


yet do the eountry no goed. Let us, like men, either put it 
up or quit and take them off the books—one or the other. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, having no more 
requests for time, I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MEnklrr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I find in this bill an item 
of appropriation for Muscle Shoals which, as I understand, 
will substantially complete the construction of the dam. 

There has been a great deal of discussion both in this 
House and even more apparently at the other end of the 
Capitol on the economic side of the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment and what shall be done with the power. I think there 
has been no dispute that, however the power is disposed of, 
the project will be of very great benefit to the Nation as an 
instance of true conservation. That is to say, the true way 
to conserve our coal supplies and our oil supplies, so far as 
power production is concerned, is to develop power from 
water, which does not waste by its use, but is supplied by 
nature year after year. 

There has been no criticism, so far as I have heard, on 
the engineering side on the construction of this dam. I think 
that the engineers of the Army have added to their fame, 
which is already great. In this instance the Army has had 
the advantage of the assistance of perhaps the leading 
hydraulic engineer of this country, a man of international 
reputation. My district is honored by having that engineer 
as a resident and citizen. He has a military title, but that 
was gained by his volunteering during the World War. He 
went abroad, having first planned the work on the Muscle 
Shoals dam. Then he went abroad to assist at one of the 
Army bases over there, and was called back here because 
his presence was so indispensable at Muscle Shoals. I refer 
to Col. Hugh L. Cooper, who, among other works, constructed 
the Keokuk Dam, on the Mississippi River, and who has 
been consulted internationally on great water-power schemes. 
It seems only fitting that I should read a letter which was 
written by Maj. Gen. Lansing H. Beach, Chief of Engineers, 
under whom this great dam was built, and who has throughout 
all this work, in all its phases as to design and construction, 
had the benefit of Colonel Cooper's advice and cooperation. 
The letter is as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CHIEF. OF ENGLNHERS, 
`~ Wushington, June 18, 1924. 
Col. Huon L. COOPER, ; 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. P. 

My Dear COLONEL COOPER: I have just finished signing 28 drawings 
for Muscle Shoals which you have sent for approval. 

As this is one of my last official acts as Chief of Engineers, I want 
to confirm in writing what I have expressed to you verbally, and that 
is my satisfaction and gratification at the character and the quality 
of the drawings which you have submitted. They have been not only 


| clear, positive, and definite in regard to the features which they are 


intended to cover, but the character of the drawings has been so uni- 
versally excellent that I feel that you and your drafting force deserve 
high commendation. The drawings have been always of this high 
character, and I have not seen one which indicated careless or indif- 
ferent work. This excellent quality bas always been evident through- 
out the entire sheet in every case. I take pleasure in saying that 
they are the finest lot of drawings that it bas ever been my experience 
to pass upon officially, and considering the number which you have 
submitted, I can not help but express my gratification. 

I want also to add my great appreciation of the devoted work which 
you have given to this improvement. You have not only shown un- 
usual ability in the design and in your suggestions for the execution 
of the work, but you have shown an interest in it which can not be 
sured by any compensation which could be made you and no matter 


this country, the consumers of automobiles, of barbed wire, of | on What basis. 


structural steel, of nails, of farm implements, and ev 


I am very sure that the work will be satisfactorily completed and that 


of that kind get the benefit of it, and without this water trans- it will be a monument to you and to the Corps of Engineers, which 


portation it would not be possible. It would not be possible | 
to bring the ore to the coal at the rate of 144 cents per ton- | 
mile, which is the railroad rate for such commodities. 

What has been done in fron and steel will be done in other 
commodities. All we have to do, gentlemen, is to put up enough 
money and finish off these things, or else quit fooling with 
them—one or the other. [Applause.] It is really child’s play 
to dillydally along and put out only a few dollars here and 
there and say, “That will satisfy somebody's ambition,” and 


will be visited and admired by many thousands of people annually. 

Again expressing my very great appreciation for your services, and 
with kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lansinc H. BEACH, 
Major General, Chief of Engineera. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRAND]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 12 minutes. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to talk to the committee about bread. I 
am in order, because the Army is in the bread-making busi- 
ness. I have had several years’ experience of this bread 

~ question. 

When I was in the Ohio Legislature I found that there were 
two cities in the State that had bread laws requiring full- 
weight bread. Bread was sold in those cities in full 16-ounce 
loaves, and I found in the rest of the State the bread was 
sold in 12-ounce loaves generally, for there were no laws cov- 
ering the question, and they were sold over the State in 12- 
ounce loaves at the same prices that they were sold in 16- 
ounce loaves in the cities where they had the ordinances. So 
those ordinances saved the people of those two cities 4 ounces 
of bread in each loaf. 

I presented a full-weight bread law in the Legislature of 
Ohio, and it was passed; and immediately the 12-ounce loaves 
over the State were changed to 16-ounce loaves without any 
change in the price. On the number of loaves used in the 
State of Ohio, this meant $10,000,000 worth of bread addi- 
tional to the people of Ohio each year and the use of 
about $2,500,000 more wheat in the production of bread, and 
wheat was a surplus product and commodity. 

Congress in 1921 passed a similar measure covering the 
District of Columbia, and the results have been almost identi- 
cal in this District with the results in Ohio. Bread has been 
raised from 12 ounces to 16, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will. 

Mr, BLANTON. If the gentleman will investigate, I think 
he will find that the law is absolutely ignored in many par- 
ticulars here in Washington, in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is required that the loaves shall be of 
uniform size. That law required it. The gentleman will find 
that that is not followed here in the District. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I have the knowledge, I will say to 
the gentleman, that there has recently been an examination 
of 6,000 loaves taken indiscriminately over the city, and they 
varied in weight only a sixteenth of an ounce. I got that 
this morning from the Director of Weights and Measures. If 
you will investigate, you will find that is true. 

When I entered the House last year, I immediately intro- 
duced a similar measure to cover the interstate commerce of 
the United States, and that bill has been considered by the 
Committee on Agriculture, and has been unanimously reconi- 
mended for passage and is now on the calendar, and I seek 
time for its consideration at this session. The same measure 
has been introduced in the Senate and we hope for considera- 
tion there. 

I want to give you a bird's-eye view of the gencral situation 
of the bread business in this country and in Europe. 

The business in the United States has changed radically in 
the last 10 years. Machinery has been invented, doing away 
with most of the labor. Bread materials are mixed by ma- 
chinery, the dough is heated in mechanically-constructed rooms 
and is cut into loaves by machinery, kneaded by machinery, 
raised by mechanical devices, carried through the ovens, and 
baked by mechanical help, taken from the ovens and wrapped, 
all by machinery. Labor is used only to watch this machinery 
work. 

I went through a factory making 100,000 loaves a day and I 
counted only 18 men at work in baking the bread. 

We are probably making bread at the lowest labor cost of 
any country in the world. We sell bread at about 8 to 9 
cents per pound, or what purports to be a pound loaf. 

When I was in England last July, I found bread seliing there 
for 414 cents a pound. Cadby Hall is the largest bakery in 
London and is the largest in England. They deliver bread in 
the most expensive way and bake it with many times as much 
labor as we use, and have all the distributing expense that we 
haye in this country, and they can not understand our prices 
for bread, as they purchase most of their materials in the 
United States and have the freight added over and above the 
cost to American bakers. 

On the basis of the same number of loaves, English con- 
sumers secure their bread for $584,000,000 per year less than 
the consumers of the United States. 

The appropriation reported for the War Department this 
year was $258,000,000, for the Navy Department $286,000,000, 
a total of $544,000,000, which is forty millions less than this 


difference in the cost of bread for English consumers and 
American consumers. 

In France, Italy, and Greece I found bread selling for 3 cents 
per pound, and in these countries they buy their materials 
largely from Canada and the United States. The difference be- 
tween American prices and the prices in those countries on the 
same number of loaves we use amounts to $803,000,000 per 
annum. This difference American consumers pay equals the 
appropriation for the War Department, for the Navy Depart- 
ment, for the Department of Agriculture, and the appropriation 
for the Treasury Department. 

While the American consumer is paying these prices for 
bread, do not you think in all fairness they should receive full 
weight? In Europe the consumer receives full weight in every 
case, as all bread is sold by weight. In the United States, 
where it is not prohibited by law, an amount equal to 2 ounces 
or sometimes 4 ounces is pinched off, and this total of short 
weight in the United States is costing the people $100,000,000 a 
year. The loss in New York City alone is $10,000,000 a year. 

An enormous profit in bread making has been made during 
the last four years. Before the war wheat was just about u 
dollar a bushel and bread sold at 5 cents. Since the war wheat 
has gone back for the last four years to a dollar a bushel, but 
bread has been held at over 8 cents a loaf. The wheat that the 
farmer has been selling at a dollar a bushel at a loss, on ac- 
count of which he has made serious complaint, has been bring- 
ing in bread over $4 a bushel all the while. 

The United States Army bakes bread, and Colonel Coleman, 
who has charge, has given his evidence that they made bread 
last year as low as a cent and three-quarters a pound loaf for 
materials used. 

Bread has been selling in the District of Columbia at 9 cents 
retail, 8 cents wholesale, and yet the same concern has been 
Selling the same bread at 0.0369 cent to the Navy Department. 

The profits have been large, and there is now a merger going 
on of the large plants of the United States in which two or 
three hundred of them are joining together, capitalizing their 
business for six hundred millions. 

The United States Government made a survey of the baking 
business in the United States in 1919 and found $509,000,000 
invested and 25,000 bakeries. Now a small proportion of these 
bakers capitalize for $600,000,000, $100,000,000 more than is 
actually involved in the entire business. 

But this $600,000,000 capital is based on the profits that have 
been made in the last four years. The United States Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice are investigating 
this merger at this time and no doubt will arriye at sound 
conclusions. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio, Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Has the gentleman any information as to what 
percentage of this business is interstate business? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio, Quite a very considerable percentage 
is interstate. 

Mr. HOCH. I had supposed that a comparatively small 
part of the business was interstate. I understand the gentle- 
man only attempts to reach, of course, that which is inter- 
state. He is not attempting to assert the Federal jurisdiction 
outside? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. This will force State laws in com- 
pliance with it. 

Mr. HOCH. In what way? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Well, if a baker in New York City 
is supplying bread in five States around him, he will have to 
ship full-weight bread into these five States and he will want 
the bakers of that State to be put on an equal basis with 
himself. 

But now he is fighting it. In the meantime we can protect 
the public against short-weight bread if we can get this meas- 
ure before the House. I ask the Rules Committee to give the 
House two or three hours to consider bread, as to the short- 
weight feature only. 

There are those in this House who may say, “I don’t be- 
lieve in business regulation.” I agree with you, except where 
business is manifestly wrong. 

I have the support of the Agriculture Department and the 
Department of Commerce for this measure. They have co- 
operated fully in its preparation. 

-During the war Secretary Hoover established full-weight 
bread in the United States. 

After the war food regulation was withdrawn, and bakers 
over the country slipped back into short-weight loaves. In 
various States laws were presented requiring full-weight 
bread, and these large bakeries furnished lobbies to fight these 
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bills. They furnished such a lobby in Ohio and almost de- 
feated the bill. In many States they have been successful. 
Only 11 States have succeeded in passing measures. 

If we pass this full-weight measure, the big bakers will 
change front and go to the legislatures and ask that State 
laws be passed. I haye heard their representatives admit 
this on the floors of conventions where this subject was being 
discussed. If a baker in New York City ships bread into 
four or five surrounding States, and has to ship full-weight 
bread into those States, he will want his competition in those 
States working under a similar law. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Was there not a resolution introduced 
calling upon the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the 
Baking Trust? 
> gt BRAND of Ohio. Yes; and they are now inyestigat- 
ng it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I have heard the rumor that their ap- 
propriation has been cut so that they can not continue that 
investigation. Is there any truth in that? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. You will have to ask the committee. 
An seme of that kind was made last year, but it was frus- 
trat 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Certainly that would be a very serious 
thing, as it would prevent the very thing which the gentleman 
would like to have accomplished. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes. I know this House is busy in 
this short session, yet I have seen the House take a half day on 
a private claim and fail to come to any conclusion. 

Can not we take enough time at this session to consider a 
measure that saves the people of the country as much as the 
cost of the soldiers’ bonus? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR]. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I had contemplated address- 
ing the House briefly in a general sort of way on the subject 
of appropriations, the Budget system, and the program of 
economy under which we are operating. There are other gen- 
tlemen who desire time, and, as my remarks are intended to be 
more or less general, I ask unanimous consent to extend and 
revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the 
Recoxp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. Chairman— 


‘Anybody can reduce taxes, but it is not so easy to stand in the gap 
and resist the passage of increasing appropriation bills which would 
make tax reduction impossible, 


I quote those words from the message of the President to 
the Congress on December 3, 1924. 

The appropriation bills being reported at this session by the 
Committee on Appropriations are in line with the program of 
economy announced by the President and accord with the rec- 
ommendations of the Bureau of the Budget. By adhering to 
a system of economy in the expenditure of public funds since 
the passage of the Budget act a most commendable record of 
accomplishment has already been made. We are paying the 
expenses of government as we go. 

The national debt is being reduced, about one-fifth having 
been paid since the war. The national tax burden has been 
reduced almost one-half in the past three years. Another tax 
reduction is in prospect, if the program of economy is fol- 
lowed. The Budget has placed the Government on a business 
basis, and, if adhered to in spirit, waste and extravagance 
will to a large extent be eliminated. 

But it is noticeable that there is not entire accord and co- 
operation in supporting the Budget. Many of our department 
officials do loyally support it, while others seem only to tolerate 
it. It has been quite common for some department officials 
in letters and speeches to refer to the alleged failure of Con- 
gress to appropriate funds for certain purposes or to contend 
that certain appropriations are inadequate, thereby giving the 
impression that Congress has been derelict in its duty, when, 
as a matter of fact, the Bureau of the Budget after careful 
investigation has recommended the yery things criticized and 
Congress has been following the recommendations of the 
buran. It is the duty of administrative officials to realize 
that upon them rests a considerable part of the responsibility 
for the proper carrying out of the Budget plan. If it is to 
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be a success they, too, must give it their whole-hearted sup- 
port. If the Budget estimates do not suit them, they should 
be frank and say so, rather than to attempt to muddy the 
waters by creating the false impression that Congress has not 
done its duty. Congress, of course, has the power to disregard 
the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget, but, if it 
does so, the Budget plan will be wholly ineffective. 

Nor does the public fully cooperate in the carrying out of 
this program of economy. All are for it, but many desire that 
exceptions be made in regard to appropriations in which they 
are particularly interested. When the appropriation bills are 
before Congress Members receive many pleas from certain 
sections or groups that this or the other Budget estimate be 
disregarded and that the amount recommended be increased. 
A yery plausible argument can be made in favor of most of 
these proposed increases. Yet the fact remains that if any 
considerable number should be granted the entire Budget 
would be wrecked, and instead of economy we would have an 
orgy of extrayagance. Instead of a surplus in the Treasury 
we would have a substantial deficit. Congress largely reflects 
the sentiment of the public and Congress has demonstrated 
that it can and will practice economy to the extent that the 
people will let it. 

The newspapers do not always cooperate. They frequently 
refer to pork-barrel legislation enacted by Congress, but my 
experience has been that very little, if any, legislation of a 
pork-barrel nature is getting through Congress these days. 
At the same time some papers roundly denounce Congress for 
what they term the niggardliness of certain appropriations, 
when as a matter of fact the amounts carried in the appro- 
priation bills are those recommended by the Budget. A decent 
ode for the truth would require that the full facts be 
stated. 

Personally I am for an adequate Army and an adequate 
Navy. I am for an adequate Air Service. I am for ade- 
quately providing for all of the essential needs of our Gov- 
ernment. But I am also for economy. The only way that 
a program of economy can be carried out is to keep within 
or reasonably near the Budget estimates. Until we are con- 
vinced that the estimates are wrong, Congress should adhere 
to the Budget. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Core], 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, the last survivor of the 
Light Brigade at Balaklava, immortalized by Tennyson's poem, 
Elis H. Cutting, died in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, my home city, in 
the closing days of the old year. Another survivor of that 
charge, William Davies, was also a resident and a citizen of 
the district which I have the honor to represent in this House 
of the Congress. After suffering the agonies of Balaklava, 
Davies enlisted in the Eighth New York Cavalry and followed 
Phil Sheridan at Winchester. He fought also at Antietam and 
at Gettysburg and he was buried at Elberon, Tama County, 
Iowa, by his comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
It is somewhat significant and historically interesting that 
these two survivors of the great charge of 1854 should have 
come to America and should have ended their days in the same 
congressional district of Iowa. Mr. Cutting was the last of all 
the survivors and he passed away 70 years after he rode with 
the six hundred into the valley of death in the far-away Crimea, 
his eyesight dimmed but his faith in his fellowmen and in the 
Republic which became his adopted country undimmed. One 
of his last acts in life was to exercise his franchise as an 
American citizen in the national election of November 4 last. 

One of my predecessors in the Congress, the Hon. Robert G. 
Cousins, a man noted for his eloquence in this House and who 


‘thrilled the Nation with his classic speech on the sinking of the 


Maine in 1898, has paid a patriotie and literary tribute to these 
two heroes of Balaklava who served America so well, and I ask 
permission to include that tribute, which is a gem of composi- 
tion, in my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
the tribute referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The tribute referred to follows: 


TWO RARE MEN 
[By Robert G. Cousins] 


Save for the genius of Tennyson perhaps little would be known 
to-day of the mighty charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklaya, October 
25, 1854, in the Crimean War. 
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The press of yesterday chronicled the passing of the last Iowa sur- 
viving member of the famous Light Brigade Ellis H. Cutting—at 
Cedar Rapids, Towa, following his last vote as an American citizen 
and the complimentary communication of congratulations from Presi- 
dent Coolidge on his survival at 87 years of age. After his noble 
service in the English Army he had come to the United States and 
for many years performed faithful service as engineer on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, was finally paralyzed, and although 
losing both sight and speech this citizen soldier of two great nations 
had seen what few other men have witnessed. Few, indeed, can say 
of the present Prince of Wales what Cutting said the other day: 
“T saw Queen Victoria spank his grandfather.” Not many men can 
testify of seeing queens spank princes who became kings, and all now 


dead. 


But the passing of the veteran Cutting brings to mind another sur- 
vivor of the famous Light Brigade, William Davies, whom I knew 
well in Tama County. Speaking at Dysart, Iowa, in 1892, a man with 
an empty sleeve was pointed out to me; After being introduced T said 
to him, “I should have thought that after being through the charge 
of the Light Brigade you would have hesitated to risk your life in 
another war.” With more feeling than the words convey he replied, 
“Oh, it was worth it!“ 

Six hundred and seventy men strode into the charge of the Light 
Brigade; only a hundred and ninety-eight came out alive, Cutting and 
Davies among them. They both came to the United States, and in 
order to help keep them united Davies enlisted with the Eighth New 
York Cavalry. He followed Phil Sheridan in the charge at Winchester, 
as he had followed Lord Cardigan in the charge at Balaklava. He 
fought at Antictam, Fredericksburg, Beverly Ford, Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg, and at Culpeper Court House, where his arm was shot away 
and he was honorably discharged. 

In 1865. he started with a horse and wagon from Wayne County, 
N. Y., and from Michigan helped to drive a herd of 2,000 sheep to 
Iowa, where he herded cattle and did whatever his one hand found 
to do. I made bim postmaster at Elberon, in Tama County, Iowa, 
where he died on April 30, 1898. At his funeral there were no hon- 
orary pallbearers. They were sleeping in that “valley of death —80 
named by Tennyson—over there beyond the sea. On a soft spring 
day of early May his comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic 
bore him out along the blossoming hedgerow when the sun was lean- 
ing toward the West, which had beckoned him and lured him from his 
native land. Hero and humble citizen of two continents, as they laid 
him away in peace, well might. he have said like Diogenes of old, 
“Only stand a little ont of my sunlight,” for it was his sun- 
light, the sunlight of his birthland and his adopted land, and although 
Tennyson has immortalized the famous Charge of the Light Brigade 
no artist could paint the lily of that serene and modest soldier’s 
life or gild the fire-refined and precious gold of his dauntless cour- 
age and essential character. I hear him say again, “Oh, it was 
worth it!” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance 
of the time to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is. recognized 
for 9 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, when I went on 
the Army subcommittee I had never made any study of the 
Army of this country. After going on that subeommittee—and 
this is my second year thereon—and after hearing the testimony 
on two successive appropriation bills I want to suggest what 
I think is a proper study for the Members of Congress so far 
as Army policies. are concerned; and in view of the fact that 
there is going to come before this House, probably before this 
bill is concluded, some amendments by way of increases and 
deereases, I want to give you just a few figures with reference 
to the various items that make up this bill. 

In my judgment there is a serious contention going on in 
this country now between what we call the Regular Army 
appropriations. and what we call the civilian components of the 
Army appropriations—one the Regular Army, where men. give 
their life to the work and where they are continuously on the 
job, and the other made up of civilian components that give a 
very fractional part of their time to the work. I want to sug- 
gest in these various figures the trend of the times and where 
we are going along these lines. 

In 1916, for the three components of the Army—made up of 
the National Guard, the Reserve Officers’ Corps, and the 
Civilian Military Training Camps, known as the civilian com- 
ponents of the Army—we appropriated a total of $4,310,000. 
In 1923, for the Regular Army, we appropriated $222,000,000. 
I am only giving round numbers. For the civilian components 
of the Army we appropriated $31,000,000, an increase in appro- 
priations from 1916 to 1923 of $4,000,000 to $31,000,000: In 
1924 for the Regular Army we appropriated $207,000,000, a 
decrease of $15,000,000, and we appropriated for the civilian 
components of the Army $37,000,000, an increase of $6,000,000, 
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In 1925 we appropriated for the Regular Army $212,000,000, 
and for the civilian components of the Army we appropriated 
$39,000,000, an increase-of over $1,000,000 for those components. 
For 1926, for the Regular Army we are appropriating approxi- 
mately $213,000,000, and for the civilian. components of the 
Army we are appropriating $39,000,000. z : 

Now, here is what appears to me: I do not believe the 
National Guard of this country is worth anything without the 
leadership of the Regular Army and the science which the 
Regular Army brings to the war preparation of this country. 
I do not believe the Officers’ Reserve Corps is of any value 
to this country unless: you have it supported by the study and 
the leadership of the Regular Army. That being the case, I 
want to sound a word of warning to the effect that the Regular 
Army is. without friends among the voting population of your 
respective districts while the members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. are all over the country; they come in contact with you 
and are asked to come in contact with you by the very organi- 
zations they maintain. They are coming in and asking that 
we double their appropriations for the year 1926 in the bill 
you are now considering. They put in this record—and you 
will find it in the hearings—the letter which was sent to every 
one of their men. 

I suggest to you that we are going to run off on the wrong 
tangent and we are going to have the leadership among the 
wrong components of our Army organizations of this country 
if we are not careful and conserve ourselves. 

We do not want the civilian components of our Army to 
exceed and overreach and control the Army policies of this 
country. 

It is suggested in the hearings that the organizations made 
up of reserve officers and officers of the National Guard ought 
to be permitted to come in and advise as to the amounts to 
be appropriated for these various items. It is true they are 
represented in the Budget organization and that they have 
Regular Army officers there under whose leadership they are 
functioning and who have to deal with the policies that these 
various organizations carry out. But the civilian components 
are not satisfied with that. They say, as shown in the hear- 
ings, that they ought to be brought in and made a part of 
the Budget body of this country in determining how much 
shall be appropriated for these various functions. 

I contend we ought to go slow in training officers in the 
Reserve Corps. I contend that if you let that grow like a 
mushroom, and if you find that those men are not giving the 
attention they ought, sooner or later you are not going to have 
a successful officers’ reserve, We have that successful officers’ 
reserve now because we are just coming out of a great war, 
when most of these men were trained in actual experience, but 
statisties show that they are enlisting for three years and 
that only 40 per cent of them reenlist, and you are gradually 
going over the hill to where you are not going to have a 
great many of those men reenlist year after year. Then the 
first thing you know you will have a great, big appropriation 
growing up here for a group of men without any personnel to 
carry it out, because as time goes on and as we get further 
away from the war you are going to find a smaller number 
of applications than there are now for positions in the officers’ 
reserve, For this reason I want to see the amount for the 
reserve in this bill and future bills guarded cautiously and 
worked out in conneetion with the policies of the Regular Army 
in order to be sure we are under the right leadership and are 
going in the right direction. 

Mr; HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I know the gentleman wants to 
be fair to the reserves. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am fair. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman’s statement would 
make it appear to those who know nothing about the matter 
that the reserve officers get some sort of compensation for 
being reserve officers, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; I have not even implied 
that, my dear sir. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I know the gentleman did not in- 
tend to imply that. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I not only did not intend to im- 
ply it, but I did not imply it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think when the gentleman looks 
at his remarks the gentleman will find they would bear that 
construction. x 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There is nothing in my remarks 
here that shows that the reserves are asking any pay: or that. 
I implied they are receiving any pay. 
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My theory is that if you let these components of the Army 
grow to where they gradually absorb the funds, you are go- 
ing to gradually reduce the funds of the Regular Army, and 
you are taking away from the real leadership of the Army 
organization of this country the funds that they ought to have. 

I want to say to you that every time you increase either of 
those items in any one year $1,000,000, you make it that much 
harder for the Regular Army to get that $1,000,000 in its funds 
because the tendency the next year is to leave that fund, 
where the votes are and where the men come in personal con- 
tact with the Congressmen who are representing the various 
districts, and in order to bring down the total amount of your 
appropriation bill to the limit that is required, you take it off 
of the Regular Army and put it onto the reserve or onto the 
National Guard. 

In reply to L. G. Lasher, adjutant general of the State of 
Iowa, touching upon increased appropriations for the National 
Guard, I made this suggestion: 


I am thoroughly convinced that we must not expand the clyil com- 
ponents of the Army to the disadvantage of the Regular Army units, 
for the reason that well-trained men to assist in the National Guard 
are necessary, and most of these men come from the Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

I think this policy must also be taken into consideration with 
reference to the Reserve. For that reason, I do not believe that we 
should expand the Guard and the Reserves to such an extent that we 
cripple the Regular Army. 


In reply, the adjutant general made the following comment: 


I note with a great deal of interest your remarks relative to the 
Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves, and 
your support of a policy which will control the expansion of the 
second and third components, and insure proper support being given 
the Regular Army. In this I agree with you, and am safe in saying 
every adjutant general in the United States also agree. No,gone has 
a ‘greater interest in the proper support of the Regular Army than 
the National Guard itself, for the yery reason you put forth, we must 
look to the Regular Establishment for our technical training, they 
are the ones on whom the responsibility rests to keep the National 
Guard fully informed and instructed on all military problems, they 
are full-time soldiers, continually studying the problem of national 
defense, while we are part-time soldiers, devoting the greater part of 
our time to the problem of making a living and performing the many 
duties of citizenship in addition to training ourselves to become an 
efficient military force in time of national emergency. 


In formulating the Budget for 1926 a certain maximum 
amount was given the Army, and they were asked to appor- 
tion this total sum to the various divisions of the Army. This 
has been worked out under the Budget by the officers com- 
manding the various divisions of the Army. There is no 
showing made that they are prejudiced in favor of any par- 
ticular division. It is therefore my contention that in the ap- 
propriations for 1927, if an increase is made for one division 
of the Army by Members of the Congress and the civilian com- 
ponents of the Army are given a preference because of the 
fact that they create an interest in their respective sections 
through their official organizations, there will be a tendency to 
permit this amount to remain in behalf of these civilian com- 
ponents of the Army and reduce the appropriations for the 
Regular Army accordingly. 

No one is more cognizant than myself of the fact that 
to defend our country the Regular Army is inadequate in 
strength, and that we must depend upon the various trained 
civilian components of the Army for this purpose. I want to 
give these components of the Army organization full credit, 
and I want to compliment the many men who are giving much 
of their time without pay in the Officers’ Reserve and the Nà- 
tional Guard organizations. I am making these observations, 
not for the purpose of discouraging these organizations, but 
for the purpose of suggesting that the strength of these various 
organizations should not be fixed by the voting power in our 
respective districts, but rather by working out a careful 
analysis in cooperation with the officials of the Regular 
Army, and with the assurance that we are not expanding 
these civilian components at the expense of the efficiency and 
the strength of the Regular Army. 

Permit me to make another suggestion, and that is in a 
real emergency equipment is more necessary than men; that 
no army can fight without proper supplies; and that since the 
World War we have been gradually absorbing our war sur- 
pluses and have given but very little thought to the necessary 
equipment to support war in case of emergency. Sooner or 
later a careful study must be made of this phase of the ques- 
tion, and we must be ready with standardized equipment to 


furnish the necessary supplies for an army, as well as furnish 
the nucleus by which an army can be made up in personnel. 
I disagree with the policies of changing the kind of cloth and 
the grades and the color upon the whim of some officer of the 
Army. It seems to me that this equipment should be standard- 
ized; we should know the kind of cloth; we should be pre- 
pared to know where we can increase the supply of that 
cloth for uniforms, That the same is true with reference to 
shoes, food supplies of all kinds, arms, rolling stock, and so 
forth. In other words, it seems to me that we have gone off 
on a long tangent toward preparation for personnel and are 
forgetting that men in an army without being properly 
equipped and without having proper clothing and food are 
useless. In my judgment, this furnishes a very careful study 
for those interested in the defense of our country, and the 
organizations that are pressing so strongly for an increase in 
personnel could well afford to think along the line of a bal- 
anced personnel between the Regular Army and the civilian 
components of the Army, and also the proper equipment in 
case an emergency arises. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, namely: 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Luce, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11248, 
the War Department appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Knutson, for 10 days, on account of business. 


CAN INCOME TAXES BE SHIFTED? 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am inserting in the Recorp excerpts from an address 
made by Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman before the Academy of 
Political Science on April 15, 1924, entitled “Income taxes and 
the price level.” 

The part of the address herein set out deals particularly 
with the shifting of taxes, and the argument proves conclu- 
sively that, contrary to common opinion, income taxes can not 
be shifted by the party who pays them or passed on by him 
to the ultimate consumer or user of the property or services 
which had created the income. N 

A large portion of the small incomes and probably a larger 
portion of the big incomes of the country are derived from 
dividends on stocks of great corporations. The impossibility 
of a great corporation like the United States Steel Corporation 
or even the ordinary corporation of moderate size ascertaining 
the amount of income tax paid by each of its stockholders 
and adding that amount to the price of the goods which the 
corporation produces is so manifest that to talk about such 
income taxes being shifted to the ultimate consumer is utterly 
absurd. Professor Seligman shows conclusively that the same 
rule applies in other cases and why the rule is practically 
universal. In his conclusions all economists of any standing, 
either in this country or in England, are in entire accord. 
Indeed, his argument is but an amplification of the principles 
of the law of supply and demand as contained in any standard 
work on economics of recent date. His argument, howeyer, 
possesses the great merit of not only being logical but clear 
and easy to understand, which is not the case with many 
writers on economic subjects. Professor Seligman’s article 
follows: 

ARE ALL TAXES SHIFTED? 

The most obvious way in which the influence of a tax on prices mani- 
fests itself is through the process of shifting, for if a tax is shifted 
or rolled off from the producer to the consumer the price to the con- 
sumer will naturally be increased by the amount of the tax. By the 
shifting of the tax we mean its transfer from the original taxpayer 
to some other person; and as the latter ultimately bears the burden 
of the tax we may cali him the tax-bearer. In order that the tax 
may be shifted there must, of course, be some economic transaction as 
between the twe parties. In the great mass of cases these transactions 
take the form of an exchange or a transfer of economic rights—gener- 
ally through purchase or sale or through rent or lease; and the ques- 
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tion resolves itself into one of a change of price as between the two 
parties to the exchange. 

There is, however, another way in which prices may be affected, 
apart from the immediate shifting from the original taxpayer to the 


tax-bearer. The payment of a tax may so modify the position of the 
taxpayer as to influence his future actions. It may, for instance, 
cause him not only to change the price, but to alter the output of the 
commodities or services in question, and it may affect his desire to save 
or to spend or to invest or te do other things of economic importance. 
Any such change in his economic attitude may have a reaction upon 
other classes and may ultimately modify the prices of goods or services 
which are only indirectly connected with the original taxpayer. In 
other words, a tax which affects the situation of the original taxpayer 
may alter the equilibrium of economic forces subsisting between him 
and his neighbors and may have widespread consequences upon the 
community, comparable to the ultimate effects that may be produced 
by any other change in the relative prices of goods or services. It is 
obvious, however, that such a consequence depends upon the existence 
of further relations between the original taxpayer and other individ- 
uals. It is necessary here again to hold in mind the distinction be- 
tween the direct relations which make possible the shifting of the tax 
and the indirect relations which depend on the ultimate effects of the 
tax. This distinction is neglected by those who believe that all taxes 
are shifted to the consumer in the shape of higher prices—the so-called 
doctrine of the diffusion of taxation. Over a century ago a French- 
man by the name of Canard contended that the imposition of a tax 
was like the injection of a drop of liquid into the velns of a human 
being; although introduced at a single point, it will at once be carried 
throughout the body by the circulation of the blood. Economic trans- 
actions in the community are like the circulation of blood in the 
individual. 

In this widely held opinion there are two fallacies. In the first 
place there are some taxes which do not involve any further direct 
relations, A poll tax or an inheritance tax, for instance, is not neces- 
sarily concerned with anything that the individual produces or sells; 
it is difficult to see how such a tax can be shifted when the tax in- 
volves no further direct economic relation between the taxpayer and 
other individuals. It is only in a very indirect way that a poll tax, 
by affecting the general purchasing power of the individual, may 
modify his demand for economic goods or services in general, or that 
a high inheritance tax, affecting the readiness of the testator to accu- 
mulate wealth, may exert a subtle influence upon the entire economic 
process, But such indirect effects are very different from the rise 
of prices traceable to the imposition of the tax. There can, in other 
words, in such cases be no shifting of the tax, because there is no 
further immediate economic transaction between the taxpayer and 
other individuals. 

The second fallacy in the general-diffusion theory consists in the 
fact that even where there are such farther relations between the tax- 
payer and other individuals, economic forces may prevent any shifting 
of the tax, Take, for example, a tax imposed upon the net profits of 
a monopolist or upon the rent of a piece of unimproved land. In the 
case of a monopolist, like the owner of a patented process, the price of 
the article produced will always be fixed at the highest point consistent 
with the greatest sales; this is the point of maximum monopoly 
revenue. If the monopolist were to try to raise the price beyond that 
point, his sales would fall off to such an extent as to reduce his net 
profits. If a tax is imposed upon the output or the gross profits of 
the monopolist, it may indeed lead him to :evise his price schedule, 
because the point of maximum monopoly revenue will now have been 
altered as a consequence of the tax upon his output or cost. That is, 
although he may now sell less units than before, his net profits may 
be greater because of the new margin between cost and price. But it 
the tax is imposed upon his net profits, it will not lead him to increase 
the price; for, if he could do this without cutting down his sales, he 
would have done it before the tax was imposed. What the consumer 
is willing to give is unaffected by what the producer is compelled to 
take, In the case of a tax on output he may find it to his interest 
to sell a little less at a higher price; because the less he sells, the 
smaller his tax; but in a tax on net profits his tax is reduced not by 
the falling off in output but by the falling off in profits; and if he 
increased the price he would suffer a double loss, namely in his lower 
profits as well as in the payment of the tax. He will therefore prefer 
to maintain his profits and to pay the tax—that is, he will not shift 
the tax to the consumer. 

The same thing is true, althongh in an entirely different way, with 
a piece of unimproved land. Its price depends upon the amount of 
similar available land and the demand of those who desire to use the 
land. A tax upon the landowner does not of itself affect either the 
one or the other. The amount of land is not influenced by a tax on 
the land, differing in this respect from a tax on the house which stands 
upon the land. A house is a piece of capital; and unless housebuilders 
secure the usual return from the investment of their capital, they will 
not build houses; and the consequent shortage of houses will raise 
rents. In a tax on land, on the contrary, the supply is unaffected by 
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the tax; and there is nothing to compel the user of the land to pay 
more than he did before the imposition of the tax, The result of a 
new tax upon the land, therefore, will be to bring about a lowering of 
the value of the land in the hands of its present owner; for a new pur- 
chaser of the land, who will have to pay the annual tax, will make 
allowance for this in the purchase price. But a tax on land can not, 
as in the case of a tax on a house, lead to an increase of price to the 
person who uses the land. 

We have thus seen that the doctrine of the general diffusion or 
shifting of taxes is a fallacy, first, because some taxes, like- the poll 
tax and the inheritance tax, do not give rise to any further direct 
transactions; and second, because even where there are such direct 
transactions, conditions may cause the taxpayer to assume the tax 
either voluntarily, as in the case of monopoly, or necessarily, as in the 
case of Jand. In other words, some, but not all, taxes are incapable of 
being shifted, 

We have mentioned some taxes that can not be shifted. About some 
taxes that are generally shifted there is also no dispute. In a tax on 
commodities such as the ordinary excise or customs duty everyone 
agrees that the tax tends to be shifted from producer to consumer in 
the shape of higher prices. The only question at issue is, first, as to 
the exact proportion of the tax which is shifted, and secondly, as to the 
possible ulterior consequences. Into the niceties of this argument it 18 
impossible to go here. Those who are interested In this particular 
problem may be referred to a volume that has been written on the 
subject. It may suffice to say that the proportion of the tax which is 
shifted depends partly upon the elasticity of the demand and partly 
upon the elasticity of the supply. In everyday language, the degree to 
which the producer will find it profitable to raise his price depends 
partly upon the probable falling off in sales and partly upon the change 
in cost per unit which may attend the dimunition of his output. As 
regards ulterior consequences, it will suffice to say that even where it is 
possible for the producer to shift only part of the tax to the consumer 
it may affect the various producers in different ways, and, by changing 
the conditions of the market, may confer an advantage on the larger 
produces which in some cases will even tend to produce a monopoly. 
Again, even though it is true that the tariff is a tax, the indirect 
effects of the tax may—not to say, as claimed by the protectionists, 
must—confer such advantages on the domestic producer, especially in 
young industries, as ultimately to compensate for the increased burden 
on the consumer, But in all these cases there Is no dissent from the 
opinion that the original taxpayer shifts the tax in whole or in greater 
part, 

In a sales tax the same is true; the only point at issue here is 
as to whether the consumer suffers by more than the amount of the 
tax, or, in other words, whether there is a so-called pyramiding of 
the tax, whereby not only the tax but a sum over and above the tax 
is taken from the ultimate consumer, The preblem to which we shall 
now address ourselves is whether the income tax is like the poll tax, 
the inheritance tax, and the land tax in not being susceptible of 
transfer in the shape of higher prices; or whether it resembles a 
tax on commodities or a sales tax or the tariff in being usually 
shifted to the consumer. 

The ordinary business man finds but little difficulty in answering 
this question. He is accustomed to include all taxes In his outlays 
or cost of operation; and when he considers the price at which he 
shall offer his goods, he is apt, in the case of a tax, to add it to the 
cost of his raw materials and his overhead and then, after figuring a 
reasonable profit on this cost, to fix his price accordingly. But when 
we come to study the actual results of the operation, the situation 
is by no means so simple. It needs, in fact, a rather careful 
analysis of the various complicated elements in the problem. 

Il. THK SHIFTING or SPECIAL TAXES ON INCOME 


In the first place we must distinguish between a uniform or 
general tax on all incomes and a partial or special or exclusive tax 
on certain forms of income. Where the income is derived from 
property, the latter kind of income tax would be tantamount to a 
special tax on particular kinds of property. Examples of this are 
very common. In the case of property, we may have a special tax 
on land or a special tax on moneyed capital or a special tax on 
mortgages and the like. In the case of an income tax an interesting 
illustration is afforded by France. The French income tax is com- 
posed of two parts. One consists of a general tax upon the entire 
income, as is the case with our Federal tax. Another part, however, 
consists of taxes on the separate constituents of income, such as 
income from land, from professions, from moneyed capital, from 
business, and the like. Each of these taxes on the constituent kinds 
of income is or has been levied at a different rate. Where such taxes 
apply to the income from property, there is but little difference be- 
tween them and the customary property taxes, provided the latter 
permit, as is not always the case, a deduction of debts. Where, as 
in some of the American States, indebtedness is not deductible from 
property, as for instance in the case of real estate in New York, the 
tax is tantamount to the impersonal taxes or taxes on the yield or 
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product of property, as they are still found in Europe. But where 
debts are deducted and the tax is imposed on net assets or net 
property, it makes little difference whether we call it a tax on prop- 
erty or a tax on the income from property; for the selling value of 
property tends to be equal to the capitalized value of the income 
to be derived therefrom. 

Where we have a series of special taxes on income ‘it is necessary to 
consider each class by itself. If we are dealing with ordinary com- 
petitive conditions, many such special income taxes will be shifted. If 
a tax, for instance, is imposed on the profits of a particular class of 
business, the tax will usually be shifted. The argument is analogous to 
that in the ease of a special tax on ‘the income of houses or on the 
income of moneyed capital loaned at interest. Why should the indt- 
vidual continue to keep his capital in a particular kind of business sub- 
ject to a special tax if, by transferring his capital to some other field 
not subject to taxation, he can increase his net returns? Such special 
taxes, therefore, tend to be shifted; for otherwise the individual will 
withdraw his capital from that class of enterprises and the consequent 
diminution of supply will inevitably lead to an increase of price. 

The same argument applies, with certain reservations, to Income 
from personal exertions, like wages and professional ‘salaries. In the 
case of ordinary unskilled labor, if wages are near the minimum of 
subsistence, a special tax on wages (which in modern times is not 
found, because of the individual and family exemptions in the general 
income tax) will be apt to be shifted in first instance to the employer 
in the shape of higher wages; and he in turn may be able to pass the 
tax on to the consumer in the shape of higher priges. Where wages 
are above the minimum of subsistence and enable the laborer to enjoy 
a higher standard of life, the question as to whether he will be able to 
shift the tax to the employer in the shape of higher wages, or whether 
he will have to bear the tax himself and thus suffer a reduction in his 
standard of life, depends upon many conditions which can be summed 
up under the head of the relative resisting powers of both parties. 
Under actual conditions where the standard of life is tenaciously main- 
tained, as in the United States, a tax even on the -higher class of 
laborers will tend to be shifted. The same would be likely to be true 
of the earnings of the professional classes, like physicians, lawyers, 
architects, engineers, and the like, For, in the long run, if such classes 
were subject to an exclusive tax, it would, under conditions of free 
competition, lead to a gradual exodus to other occupations not subject 
to tax; and this decrease in the supply would naturally lead to an 
Increase of ‘the remuneration of those that remained. ‘There are, in- 
deed, exceptional cases where high professional earnings represent 
either monopoly returns or incomes that are fixed by custom rather 
than competition; and in such instances, like railway presidents and 
great surgeons, it is not at all impossible that, having already charged 
all that the traffic will bear, they would refrain from adding the tax to 
their charges or salaries, In the great run of cases, however, a special 
tax on professional incomes, like a tax on wages where the workmen 
are well organized, is apt to be passed on. 

While special income taxes ‘are thus ordinarily shifted, this result 
does not apply in all cases; for, as was pointed out above, a tax 
on the income of a monopolist, whether he be a ‘business man or a 
professional man, can not be shifted. Monopoly price is always at the 
point of mazimum ‘monopoly revenue; the monopolist will always 
charge what the traffic will bear, and a tax will not enable him to 
charge more. In the same way, as we have seen above, a tax on land, 
exdlustve of improvements, can not de shifted, because there can not 
be, as in the case of houses or other forms of capital, a change in 
the supply. -An exclusive tax on land, however, like an exclusive 
tax on the dividends of stock of some particular class of corporations, 
even if it can not be shifted, will be capitalized into a lower selling 
value of the property, so that the new owner or purchaser will not 
bear the tax ‘There will be a change of price, and the new taxpayer 
will thus suffer no burden. 


III. THE SHIFTING OF A GENERAL INCOME TAX 


In the main, then, a special tax on the income of particular classes, 
with the exceptions just noted, will lead to changed prices, either 
higher prices, as in the ordinary case of shifting, or lower prices, as in 
the case of land or of securities where the tax is capitalized rather 
than shifted. Inasmuch as the individual business man ordinarily 
thinks of himself in the light of one who is subject to special taxation, 
it is natural that he should generalize the above conclusion and hold 
that income taxes, like so many other taxes, are shifted to the pur- 
chaser in the form of higher prices. 

As a matter of fact, however, the ‘situation is different when we 
denl with a general income tax such as our Federal income tax. If 
everyone is taxable upon his income, from whatever source derived, 
there is no taxless field to which he can repair. If be pays the tax 
in the ‘first instance, he can not improve his position by transferring 
his capital and his energies to some other business or occupation ; for 
he would meet in the new enterprise precisely the same conditions, 
so far as the tax is concerned, as in the old one, How then can such 
a change in the relations of demand and supply be brought about as 


to render possible a shifting of the tax or an increase of price? If 
the tax is on professional earnings, there will be no exodus from the 
profession, because there will be no resulting improvement to the tax- 
payer. The recipient of income from houses or from interest on capital 
will not be led to diminish his investments, because in whatever new 
fields he might be tempted to invest he would suffer the same burden. 
The business man subject to a general income tax would also be in 
precisely the same predicament. So that in case of a general income 
tax there is no difference, as before, between conditions of monopoly 
and conditions of competition, 

But how shall we meet the objection of the ordinary business man 
who tells us that he adds the income tax, like the tax on product or 
on sales, to his cost and thus to his price? It is obvious, however, 
that there is a fallacy in this contention, at all events when we 
deal with a graduated income tax. For the larger sum paid as a 
surtax is measured by profits, not by sales. Let us grant, for the 
moment, that the smaller taxpayer, subject only to the normal tax, 
will add the tax to the price of the commodities. Then, if the high 
profits of his fortunate competitor, subject to large surtaxes, are due 
not to greater sales but to lower cost or more eficient management, 
it is clear that the addition per unit made to the price by this for- 
tunate individual must be considerably greater than the addition to 
price made by the competitor who pays only normal taxes. If the 
surtax payer attempts such an excessive rise of price per unit his 
sales will fall off, his market will be captured by the competitor sub- 
ject only to normal tax, and his profits will disappear. He will ac- 
cordingly refrain from adding the high tax to the price. It is clear 
therefore that in the above case only the normal tax, and not the 
surtaxes, can be added to the price. 

Suppose, however, that the higher profits are due to greater sales, 
so that the surtax payer will distribute his tax among a larger num- 
ber of units than his competitor. Even then, however, the addition 
which he would make to the price would turn out to be the same as 
that made by his smaller competitor only in the very exceptional case 
where the amount of his sales before and after the change of price 
would bear the same proportion to the amount of his competitor's 
sales as would the relative ratio of their taxes. For only in that way 
would the graduation in the amount of sales keep exact pace with 
the graduation in the amount of taxes. 

Barring this highly exceptional case, it therefore remains true that 
the surtaxes will not be shifted to the consumer in the shape of 
higher prices, Even if the normal tax or an amount equal to the tax 
paid by the least heavily assessed individual is shifted, the excess 
above that amount in the shape of a surtax or supertax can not be 
shifted. The belief so widely prevalent among business men that in- 
come taxes are added to the price thus turns out to be fallacious, 
at least so far as the surtaxes are concerned. \ 

But it ean now be shown that the same is true of the normal tax. 
Despite the widely held belief to the contrary, even a proportional 
income tax can not be shifted. In order to prove this, however, it is 
necessary to discuss somewhat more fully the conditions which fix 
prices. 

How are the prices fixed? It is obvious that while prices are 
affected by the conditions of demand and supply, the norma! point 
around which the market prices oscillate is in close relation to the 
cost of production. Some commodities oscillate around a hundred 
dollars a wmit; others around one dollar a unit. But when we say cost 
of production, we have at once to inquire: Whose eost of production? 
Producers obviously differ in ‘ability and in opportunity. Tt is ‘true 
that at any given ‘time all similar units in the supply of a given ‘com- 
modity must sell in the market at the same price. If prices differ, it 1a 
because of differences in the brand or in the quality or in the speed 
with which the order can be filled or some analogous reason, But 
while there is only one price for exactly stmilar units of the same 
commodity in the market at any given time, there are under condi- 
tions of competition always differences in cost, Some producers have 
more ability; some factories are more favorably situated; some em- 
ployers get better results from their labor force; some individuals are 
able to reduce their overhead or to organize more ‘successfully their 
advertising or seiling campaigns. In short, some have relatively high 
costs and some relatively low costs of production. At any given time 
the normal price will tend to equal the highest cost of production. 
As long as the demand ‘at any ‘particular time is sufficient to take off 
the total supply of commodities produced ‘at different costs, the price 
at which the whole supply will be sold tends to be fixed at the point 
of greatest cost. Inasmuch as the price is fixed et the cost of pro- 
ducing the most expensive portion of the supply that is actually sold, 
the difference between the lowest cost and the actual price—that is, the 
difference between the cost of producing the article and bringing it to 
market under the most disadvantageous circumstances and that of 
producing it under the more favorable ‘conditions—eonstitutes the pro- 
ducers’ surplus or ‘profits. Profits are the result of industrial process; 
they ‘represent not cost, but surplus over cost. 

The next obvious point is that in actual life, under competitive con- 
ditions, the situation is continually changing. The more efficient pro- 
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ducer or perhaps some newcomer in the field with more capital, or 
with improved machinery, or with better facilities for marketing the 
product, or with more ability to cut down his overhead, will endeavor 
to capture a part of the market by puttng out an increased supply at 
a lower cost of production. The fact of this increased supply will 
tend to lower the price; and, although his percentage of profits may 
be smaller than it would have been at the old price, the more for- 
tunate producer expects larger total profits because of his ability to 
sell more. This increase of supply at a lower price must manifestly 
injure the less efficient producer at the margin of profitable produc- 
tion. In every business there are always some producers who are able 
only just to make both ends meet; their machinery is antiquated, 
their capital is depleted, their private expenses are too great, their 
business activity and knowledge are no longer what they should be, 
and as a consequence their former profits tend to vanish. They may 
decide for a time to continue the struggle, hoping against hope; they 
may live on their capital; or they may deceive themselves by a falla- 
cious system of bookkeeping and figure out a nominal profit. But 
sooner or later such producers will find that they are getting no 
return or no adequate return on their industrial capital. They wili 
abandon the business and their place will be taken by a more efficient 
individual. 

All industrial progress consists of such a change at the top and 
the bottom of the line of producers. Fresh capital is continually 
coming in; the discouraged are continually stepping out. Under such 
conditions of change normal price tends in the direction of the cost of 
production under the most favorable, not under the least favorable, 
conditions: it tends toward lowest cost, not toward highest cost. 
The actual price in the market at any given time is, indeed, always 
fixed at the point of highest cost; for at any given moment there is 
always some unlucky producer who furnishes a part of the supply at 
cost. But next year he will be crowded out and his place will be 
taken by some one who can produce at lower cost. 

What is the bearing of this analysis upon the problem of taxation? 
It resolves itself into the question of how the marginal producer, the 
producer at the margin, is affected. A tax on a commodity per unit 
affects the cost of the marginal producer as well as of every other pro- 
ducer, and therefore tends to be added to the price, because whatever 
increases marginal cost must ultimately increase price. But a tax 
on income is a tax on net profits; and net profits are not cost, but 
the surplus over cost. A tax on profits can not reach the man who 
makes no profits. But the man at the margin who makes no profits, 
or who makes only the minimum profits which correspond to wages 
of management or recompense for the risk, pays no tax, because he 
makes no profits or pays only a negligible tax upon these minimum 
profits. If the man at the margin, vho at any particular time fixes 
the price for the entire supply of commodities that is sold in the 
market, pays no tax, how can the income tax be added to the price? 
The tax on profits is paid only by the man who makes profits—that 
is by the intramarginal producer, not by the marginal producer. But 
the tax paid by the intramarginal producer can not affect the price 
which is fixed by the marginal producer who pays no tax. 


IV. THE BUSINESS MAN’S THEORY 


The ordinary businéss man who thinks that he is adding the tax 
to the price is in reality not doing so. Whether he can get the price 
which he has set depends not upon himself but upon market condi- 
tions. If his competitor, who pays a smaller tax because of smaller 
anticipated profits, or who perhaps pays no tax at all, marks his 
goods at a lower price because of the smaller tax, all the others will 
have to follow suit, whether their taxes are high or low. Where a 
man has added the tax to the price, the inability to dispose of his 
goods at this higher price will lead him quickly to mark down his 
goods; with the result that his anticipated profits may not material- 
ize. There is many a Slip *twixt cup and lip. The profits of a busi- 
ness man at the end of the year depend upon a multiplicity of per- 
haps very insignificant factors; he can never tell at the beginning 
what his profits are going to be at the end. The mere fact that he 
adds his anticipated taxes to the asking price will not by any means 
enable him always to get the price that he asks. The profits upon 
which he pays taxes come at the end and not at the beginning of the 
period. If every man could fix his profits at will by charging in- 
creased prices because of anticipated increased taxes, the making of 
profits would be a very simple proposition. Unfortunately, however, 
business life does not work that way. - 

It might, indeed, be claimed that if the business man were correct 
in his opinion it would be stupid for him to object to high income 
taxes, For, if the business man really adds the income tax to his cost 
and then charges proportionate profits on this increased cost, why, it 
might be asked, would not high income taxes increase his profits? 

This argument, however, is really invalid. For the producer does 
uot necessarily remain seathless, even if his taxes are shifted. He 
may be able, under a tax on product or on sales, to increase the price 
of his commodities; but the increase in price will almost surely lead 
to a falling off ia consumption and will therefore tend to restrict his 


profits. This is the reason why the business man does not welcome 
taxes on his product, even if the tax is passed on. In the same way, 
even though the producer should be able to add the income tax to the 
price of his goods and thus increase his profits per unit of output, 
he would in all probability sell so many less units as to diminish his 
total net profits. The business man, therefore, is quite justified in 
objecting to high taxes on business profits, even if he thinks that he is 
able to shift them to the consumer. 

As‘a matter of fact, however, as we haye seen, the business man 
is not able to do this. The chances are that if he did not increase 
the price by his anticipated income taxes, his actual profits at the 
end of the year would probably be the same. For, in the first place, 
it is not at all sure that he can hold to the higher prices in the 
face of the lower taxes imposed on some of his competitors; and, 
secondly, even if he should be able to hold to the higher prices for a 
time, he would find his sales falling off to such an extent as to lead to 
a new and lower price schedule. In other words, business profits are 
a result of business operations; they are a consequence of price, not 
a cause of price. A tax on business profits is not a part of cost as 
is a tax on business products. The latter can be shifted; the former 
can not be shifted. 

It might be claimed by some that the above reasoning is defective, 
Producers, it might be said, will not permanently remain in business 
unless they secure the usual returns, which, in the ordinary run of 
cases, can be fixed at, say, 6 per cent. Not only the producer below 
cost, but the producer at cost or with profits of less than 6 per cent 
will be continually, stepping out, and the real marginal class, it might 
be claimed, is the 6 per cent class. Even a normal income tax will 
then, so the argument runs, be shifted, because otherwise it would 
reduce their profits to, say, 5 per cent, with the result that their 
falling out of the race will reduce the supply and thus increase the 
price. 

This objection, however, is doubly defective. In the first place, it 
does not follow that the fall of profits to 5 per cent will lead to an 
exodus of the previous 6 per cent producers. For there will now be 
no other field of business to which they can repair. If the tax is a 
general tax, the entire level of profits will be reduced from 6 to 5 
per cent, and the producer will have to content himself with the smaller 
profits. It is only when the normal tax is so excessively high as to 
reduce the general rate of profits to a figure where all business: enter- 
prise will be checked that prices can be affected. But, as we shall 
see below, even this means not a shifting of the tax in the shape of 
higher prices, but a prevention of what would otherwise be a tendency 
to lower prices. 

In the second place, if the price of the commodity is raised as a re- 
sult of the addition of the tax made by the 6 per cent producers, all of 
the lower-profit or no-profit producers—whether we call them marginal 
or submarginal—who pay small taxes or no taxes at all will now also 
be able to charge the higher price. They consequently will be in a 
position to increase their output, with the result that their more 
effective competition will soon lead to an abandonment of the higher 
price by the 6 per cent producers. For even 5 per cent profits are 
preferable to the still lower profits which would ensue on a loss of the 
market, 

Thus the analysis stands: A normal income tax can not be shifted 
any more than can a surtax. 

There is only one possible weakness in the above analysis, In a 
period of rapidly rising prices we may have what is commonly called a 
sellers’ market. Everyone is then anxious to buy; every producer is 
turning out goods at the maximum rate and stocks are being depleted 
almost more rapidly than they can be replenished. Even the producer 
with the highest cost—the old marginal producer—will now find that 
he is making money, because the price of his goods is considerably 
higher than his cost. Being in a position to market his entire output, 
there will be no inducement for him to cut prices in order to secure a 
still larger proportion of the total sales. wunder such circumstances, 
indeed, the imposition of a tax of any kind, whether on income or 
anything else, will afford the producer an excuse for asking a still 
higher price, and the conditions of the market may enable him to hold 
to that price. But; after all, the tax will then be an excuse for, rather 
than a cause of, the higher prices which he would probably have been 
led to demand in any event. And at best such business conditions can 
be only temperary. For the large profits due to a sellers’ market will 
speedily lead to a fresh investment of capital and an increased output 
on the part of some competitors, and as soon as this condition shows 
itself the heydey of the old producers is gone. 

As a matter of fact, the sellers’ market is before long apt to be 
succeeded by a buyers’ market, when all the advantages will be on the 
side of the purchasers, and when the producers will slash prices, tax 
or no tax, in order to dispose of their accumulated stocks, Just as 
everyone makes money in good times, so everyone loses money in 
poor times; and what the consumer has ‘suffered in fhe first case by 
high prices he will now gain by low prices, 

Under normal conditions, however, when there is neither a business 
boom nor a business depression, when there is neither a sellers’ market 
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nor a buyers’ market, but just an ordinary, normal, average market, 
the producer will not even have an excuse for adding an income tax 
to the price. For, as we have pointed out above, prices will tend, under 
normal conditions, to be fixed at the cost of production of the marginal 
competitor, who pays no taxes because he finds at the end of the year 
that he has made no profits, 


Under the same leave I also insert an excerpt from an article 
published in the North American Reyiew for April, 1924, en- 
titled “Tax reduction and tax exemption,” written by Pro- 
fessor Seligman, and being as follows: 


TAX REDUCTION AXD TAX EXEMPTION 


* è > The partisans of the Mellon plan have frequently urged 
that a tax on the rich is virtually a tax on the poor because an income 
tax, like all other taxes, is shifted from the taxpayer to the community 
in the form of higher prices, Yet nothing is more firmly established 
in economic and fiscal science than the fallacy of the so-called equal 
diffusion doctrine of incidence, which holds that all taxes are diffused 
to the community through the process of shifting. The slightest con- 
sideration will disclose the fallacy of this contention. A poll tax cer- 
tainly can not be shifted, an inheritance tax is assuredly not sus- 
ceptible of shifting, and the same is true of many other taxes that 
might be mentioned. In other words, some, but not all, taxes are 
shifted. For instance, a tax on production, or on sales, or on commodi- 
ties per unit will under normal conditions be shifted, just as under 
normal conditions again a tariff is a tax, shifted from the importer te 
the consumer. But is the income tax like the sales tax, or is it like the 
poll tax and the inheritance tax? The problem can be best attacked 
by considering the income of a business man. Is a tax on business 
profits borne by the recipient of the profits, or shifted to the purchaser 
in the shape of higher prices? 

In approaching this question we must remember that profits come 
at the end and not at the beginning of the economic process. Other 
things being equal, a tax on wages or a tax on the interest of capital 
will increase the cost of operation and therefore the ultimate price; 
but how about the profits? When a business man figures on the price 
of his product he is Indeed apt to include a reasonable profit, and if 
a tax is imposed he will be tempted to add the tax to the price in 
order to maintain his fatr profit. But the question is what happens 
to his prospective profits if he adds the tax to the price. There is 
many a slip twixt the cup and the Hip; it is an everyday occurrence 
in business transactions that when the process is completed some 
individuals find themselves without any profits. It may well happen 
that the increase of price which they have charged has been responsible 
for the falling off of sales and the consequent. disappearance of profit, 
a consideration which will lead them in haste to revise their price 
schedule. 

The situation is really simple. In the case of monopoly profits 
there is no possibility of shifting the tax. For monopoly price is 
always at the point of maximum monopoly revenue—that is, at the 
point where the monopolist can sell the greatest number of units at a 
price to yield the greatest profit, If profits could be augmented by 
an increase of price, he would have raised the price before the tax 
was introduced. The monopolist will always demand the highest 
price that the consumer is willing to give, and what the consumer is 
willing to give is clearly unaffected by what the producer may have 
to pay. A tax on monopoly profits can affect only profits, net prices. 
It can therefore not be shifted. 

But how is it in the ease of competitive profits? It is an ele- 
mentary fact that under strictly competitive conditions, while there 
can be only one price in the market, different producers have different 
costs of production, and that the profits accrue to those with the 
lowest cost. If there are five producers making hats, and if the costs 
of production are, respectively, $6, $7, $8, $9, and $10 a hat, then, at 
any given time, if the market conditions are such that the entire out- 
put Is sold, the price of hats will be $10 or thereabouts. The $6 man 
will make $4 profits, the $7 man will make $3 profits, and so on. 
But the $10 man will make no profits at all, or only the minimum 
profits which may represent his wages of superintendence or return 
for risk. He is on the margin; and if things do not improve, he will 
soon transfer his energies to some other line where he thinks he has a 
better chance. In other words, competitive price always tends to 
the point of marginal cost. It is only in what are technically called 
the intramarginal cases that profits are found. A tax on profits, there- 
fore, which can not hit the man on the margin who has no profits, 
can not affect the price which is fixed at the point of marginal pro- 
duction, 

It is indeed true that when we have what is called a buyers’ market, 
as happened in the year 1920, the demand may for a time be such as 
to yield a profit even to the former marginal producer. But even In 
such cases the price will have been pusbed up to the top notch by 
market conditions, and the tax will only rarely serve as an excuse for 
a still higher price. Moreover, the buyers’ market is almost always 
followed by a sellers’ market, when everyone is keenly anxious to sell 
at any price, tax or no tax. Under normal conditions, where every- 


one is endeavoring to increase his ontput and to take the market 
away from his competitor, profits are a result and not a condition of 
price, A tax on business profits or income is thus entirely different 
from a tax on output or on sales. The latter will normally be shifted; 
the former will normally not be shifted. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 5, 
1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

771. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize the transfer of the title 
to and jurisdiction over the right of way of the new Dixie 
Highway to the State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

772. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report showing what officers of the Gov- 
ernment were delinquent in rendering their accounts for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, together with a list of such 
officers, who, upon final settlement of their accounts, were to 
be indebted to the Government, and who at the date of the re- 
port had failed to pay the same into the Treasury of the 
United States; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 11211. 
A bill for the inclusion of certain lands in the Plumas National 
Forest, the Eldorado National Forest, the Stanislaus National 
Forest, the Shasta National Forest, and the Tahoe National 
Forest, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1072). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9549) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Zinn; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11123) granting a pension to Joseph Rom- 
bach; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10619) granting a pension to Agnes Rayburn; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10618) granting a pension to Harrison R. 
Crecelins ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 11218) granting a pension to Nathan W. 
Hamilton; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10620) granting a pension to Maggie Brown; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 11279) to authorize the 
registration of trade-marks used in commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several States or with Indian Tribes, 
and to provide remedies for infringement of the same; to the 
Committee on Patents. ! 

My Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11280) author- 
izing the construction of a bridge across Rock River at the city 
of Beloit, county of Rock, State of Wisconsin ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11281) to amend 
section 140, Revised Statutes of the United States of America ; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 
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By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 11282) to authorize an in- 
crease in the limits of cost of certain naval vessels; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11283) to amend 
section 205 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11284) to define the status of 
retired officers of the Regular Army who have been or may be 
detailed as professors and assistant professors of military sci- 
ence and tactics at educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Military Affars. 

By Mr. DYER: A blll (H. R. 11285) to extend the time for 
the completion of the municipal bridge approaches, and exten- 
sions or additions thereto, by the city of St. Louis, within the 
States of Illinois and Missouri; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 315) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 390) for the 
appointment of a committee of five Members of the House of 
Representatives by the Speaker of the House to investigate a 
series of articles in the Liberty Magazine entitled The Wood- 
row Wilson I Knew,” by Mary Allen Hulbert; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON; A bill (H. R. 11286) granting a pension to 
Mae L. Cornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11287) granting a pension 
to Winnie Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11288) granting a pension to Frank 
Siddall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11289) granting a pension to Belle Coch- 
ran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11290) granting an increase of pension 
to Laura E. Franklin; to Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 11291) authorizing the 
President of the United States to restore Gunner Harold Me- 
Cutcheon, United States Navy, retired, to the active list of the 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11292) for the relief of 
Jacob Shuey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11293) for the relief of Willie 
Hutchinson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 11294) granting a pension 
to Angeline C. Stuck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 11295) for the relief of 
Kate T. Riley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11296) for the relief of 
Carl C. Back as the father and legal guardian of Gunther Carl 
Back; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11297) granting a 
pension to Cora O. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (II. R. 11298) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Ellen Montis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11299) granting a 
pension to Julia H. Piatt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11300) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Kidder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 11301) granting a pension to 
Alamanza Korson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11302) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary Powell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 11303) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Melia A. Parker; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 11304) granting a pension to 
James Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 11305) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah F. Buck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11306) granting a pension to Charles H. 
Putnam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11307) granting a pen- 
sion to Lewis C. Sparkman; to the Committee on Pensions, 


. 
~ PETITIONS, ETC. 
nder clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and 5 follows: PEEN 

3341. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the mem- 
bers of Temple Class of Methodist Episcopal Church, Yakima, 
Wash., favoring the distribution of literature by Congress to 
all schools and colleges and the incorporation of instruction in 
narcotics; also from the Ladies’ Aid, of Rhodes, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

8342. By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of citizens of Lorain County, 
Ohio, against the passage of Senate bill 3218; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

3343. By Mr. GALLIVXN: Petition of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, urging Congress to repeal the J apanese 
exclusion clause of the immigration act; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. i 

3344. Also, petition of D. Eddy & Sons Co., Boston, Mass., 
recommending congressional action looking toward the develop- 
ment of a national policy of flood control; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

3345. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Jamaica, Vt., 
protesting against proposed legislation (S. 3218) for the com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

3346. By Mr. LEACH: Petition of residents of Attleboro, 
Mass., opposed to the passage of the Sunday observance bill (S. 
3218) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3347. By Mr. MAGEE of New York: Petition of members of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Church, of Syracuse, N. Y., in oppo- 
sition to Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

3348. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of resi- 
dents of Pawtucket and vicinity, protesting against the passage 
of compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3349. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Col. 
E. H. Liscum Garrison, No. 46, Army and Navy Union, of 
Elmira, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 5934, pension 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3350. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of W. H. Wharton, chairman 
Arthur McArthur Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, De- 
partment of Minnesota, urging support of House bill 5934; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

3351. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of Joseph L. Neal Camp, 
United Confederate Veterans, Nashville, Ark., indorsing bill in- 
troduced by Representative John N. Tillman, known as the 
cotton tax refund measure; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Monpay, January 5, 1925 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we love to call Thee by that name, Though. 
Thou art the great and mighty God who inhabiteth eternity, 
Thou dost come to us closely in happy relationship and Thou 
dost want us to call ourselves the children of such a Father. 
Accept our thanks for all the mercies received. Grant us Thy 
grace through this day, and may it be a day hallowed by the 
associations of yesterday and a day in which duty shall be 
well done. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday last when, on request 
of Mr. Jones of Washington and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


INVESTIGATION OF NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND GRANTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair announces the 
appointment of the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
war] as a member of the committee on the part of the Senate 
under the provisions of section 3 of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 237) directing the Secretary of the Interior to withheld 
his approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacifie land 
grants, and for other purposes, the appointment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas being in the stead of Mr. Adams, who has 
ceased to be a member of this body. 


SENATOR FROM TEXAS \ 


Mr. MAYFIELD presented the certificate of the Governor of 
the State of Texas, certifying to the election of Morris SHEP- 
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PaRD as a Senator from that State for the term beginning on 
the 4th day of March, 1925, which was read and ordered to be 
ileal, as follows: 
Certificate of Election 
Tire Srarn ov TEXAS. 

This is to certify that at a general election beld in the State of 
Texas for United States Senate on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday In November, A. D. 1924, belug the 4th day of said month, 
Morais Suppan, having received the highest number of votes cast 
for any person ot said elecUlon for the offi¢e hereinafter named, was 
duly elected as Senator for the State of Texas. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereanto snbseriied my name and 
caused the seal of State to be affixed at the city of Austin on this the 
24d day of December, A. D, 1924, 

PAT M. NEFF, Governor, 

Hy the Governor: 

[SEAL] J. J. STRICKLAND, 

Neoretary of Slate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORLALS 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, 1 present a petition and 
resolution of the Federation Council of the Churches of 
Christ of South Dakota in behalf of a court of international 
justice, and ask that the letter and the resolution be referred to 
the Conumitice on Foreign Relations and printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the letter and resolution were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tun FEDERATION COUNCIL or THE CHURCHES 
or Cnarst IN Sohn DAKOTA, 
Aberdeen, &. Dak., January 1, 1925, 
Hon. THOMAS Streatcxa, 
Senator from South Dakota, 
Washington, DOC. 

Dear Sm: T am authorized to send you the inclosed resolution 
adopted by the Federation Council] of Churches of Christ In South 
Dakota. We believe that our representatives in Washington appreci- 
ute knowing our feelings in regard to as important an action as 
this. We believe that our entrance into the Worl Court will hasten 
the time when we may have world peace, for which we are hoping 
and praying. 

Sincerely yours, 
II. C. Ivers. 

The Federation Connell of Churches of Christ in South Dakota, 
representing most of the Protestant denominations in the State, havo 
unonimousty adopted the resolution appearing below, anil have signed 
this resolution with a potition that it be sent to Secrotary Charles E. 
Hughes, and the Senators and Representatives from South Dakota, 


Resolution 


The Federation Council of Churches of Clirist In South Dakota 
most heartily inderse the proposals of President Calvin Coolidge in 
luis addressey to Congress or December G, 1923, and December 4, 
1924, favoring the participation of the United States in the Court 
of International Justice, We believe this to be the right and Christian 
way to settle differences: between nations: The bkederation Council 
of Churches of Christ in Sonth Dakota therefore petition Congress to 
tuke such action as is necessary for our Nation to become a member 
of this World Court. 

Rey. Gay C. WIirn, D. D, 
President, Superintendent of Mitchell District for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Rev. Davin J, Puanix, D. D., 
First Vioo Superintendent of the Congregational 
Churches of South Dakota, 
Rev. A. Pixnen WALTH, 
Second View Pastor of the Baptist Churodh at Tpaiwich, S. Dak, 
Rev. G. E. Bonsun, 
Third Vice Superinteadent of the Brauyetical Churches 
uf South Daketa, 
Rev. D. M. Burr, 
Fourth Vico Retired, Former Superintendent of the 
Aberdeen District of the Presbyterian Church, 
Rey. II. P. Carson, D. D., 
Treasurer, Stated Clerk for the South Dakota 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. H. C. JUEL, 
Scerelary, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Congregational Churches of Routh Dakola. 


Mr. STERLING also presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Ilurley and Turner County, S. Dak, praying for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Permanent Court of In- 
fernational Justice, Which was referred to the Committee on 
Yoreign Relations, 


| Publishing 
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Mr. BROOKHART presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Van Buren Connty, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I present a telegram. from 
the Christian Science Monitor relative to postal rates, which I 
ask to have treated as in the natnre of a petition, printed in 
the Recorp, and referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Fost Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Tostox, Mass., Jantary 4, 1925, 
Benator Davin T. WALSIN 
Senate Offce Building, Washingtan, D. C.: 

In its present form the postal bI, whieh would reduce postage on 
Most newspapers, would Increase dumestic postage on the Christian 
Science Monitor from $95,000 a year to $289,000 a year, an Inerease 
of over 150 per cent, The Monitor is ixsned by the Christian Sclence 
Society, an tinincorporated: trusteeship auxilary to the 
Christiin Sefence Mother Church. ‘The Monitor is published at a loss. 
If it produced net carnings, they would accrue to the church, not 
to any individual, Wnuder existing law Monitor is exempt from zoue 
yates because maintained in Interest of religious organization and 
not for private profit, Zone system would be peeniiarly burdensome to. 
Monitor heeause its circulation, unlike that of most newspapers, fs 
not local but nation-wide, An amendment consisting of section 1103 
of war revenue law would meet this situation. We request your co- 
operation In-securing this amendment. 

Tun CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING SOCIETY: 


Mr. NORBECK presented the memorial of G. E. Loomis and 
34 other citizens of Colton, S. Dak., remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observ- 
anee in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DILL presented two memorials, numerously signed, by 
sundry eitizons in the State of Washington, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California presented sundry memorials, 
numerously signed, by citizens of Bakersfield, San Jose, Santa 
Clara, Sacramento, San Martin, Hanford, Shafter, and Los 
Angeles, all in the Stute of California, and of Fallon, Nev., 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday obseryance in the District of Columbia, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Distriet of Co- 
luntian. 


REPORTS OF THE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 8760) to amend in 
certain particulars the national defense act of June 3, 1916, 
as amended, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 842) thereon, 

Mr, FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3631) for the relief of Au- 
gustns Nipple, submitted an adverse report thereon, 


COURTS IN IOWA 


Mr. CUMMINS. From the Committee on the Judiciary T 
report back favorably without amendineut the bill (S. 3792) 
to amend section SL of the Judicial Code, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

I will briefly explain the character of the bill. It merely 
proposes changes in the tines for holding courts in certain divi- 
sions of the southern district of Iowa. It was prepared enre- 
fuwliy by the judge of that court, whom many Senators know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Com in the chnir). 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senato, as In Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill It proposes thut the 
fifth paragraph of section 81 of the Judicial Code be amended 
to read as follows: 

Terms of the district court for the eastern division shall be held 
at Keoknk on the fourteenth Tuesday after the secon Tuesday in 
Janmry and the eighth Tuesday after the third Tuesday in Septem- 
ber; for the central division, at Des Moines on the fifteenth Tuesday 
after the second Tuesday in January and the tenth Tuesday after the 
third Tuesday in September; for the western division, at Council 
Bluffs on the second Tuesiny after the second Tuesday in January 
and the second Tuesday after the third Tuesday in September; for 
the southern division, at Creston on the fourth Tuesday after the 
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third Tuesday in September and the second Tuesday in January; for 
the Davenport division, at Davenport on the twelfth Tuesday after 
the second Tuesday in January and the sixth Tuesday after the third 
Tuesday in September; and for the Ottumwa division, at Ottumwa 
on the first Tuesday after the second Tuesday iu January and the 
thin) Tuesday in September. 


The bill was reported to the Renate without amendment, 
ordered ta be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
tine, and passed. 


WASHINGTON HOSPITAL FOR FOUNDLINGS 


Mr, CUMMINS, I further report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3783) to 
enlarge the powers of the Washington Hospital for Foundlings 
and to enable it to accept the devise and bequest contained in 
the will of Randolph T. Warwick. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. It is simply de- 
signed to enlarge the powers of the Washington Hospital for 
Foundlings, n corporation organized by the act of Congress 
approved April 22, 1870, so as to enable the hospital to accept 
a bequest of $600,000 attempted to be given to it by the will 
of Mr, Warwick. 

The bill has received the nnanimous approval of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and I am sure there can be no objec- 
tion to it on the part of any Senator. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend 
the uct incorporating-a hospital for foundlings in the city of 
Washington, approved April 22, 1870, and amended March 3, 
1909, by inserting in Heu of section 5 of that act of incorpora- 
tion the following: 


Ske. 5. The object of this mssociation is to found in the cty of 
Wanbington a hospital for the reception and support of destitute and 
friendiesn children, and for the erection and maintenance of a memo- 
rind bulding to be known as the Helen L. and Mary R. Warwick 
Memorial for the care and treatment of foundlings and for the care 
and treatment of women afflicted with cancer; and that sald assotia- 
tiou be, and the same is hereby, authorized and empowered to receive, 
accept, and hold the bequest aud devise contained in the will of Ran- 
dolph T. Warwick, decennod, of the District of Columbia, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON AND CONCORD 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(II. J. Res, 259) establishing a commission for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord, anthorizing an appropriation to be utilized in connection 
with such oliseryance, and for other purposes. 

The joint resolution, which bas passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, provides for steps to be taken to enable the Govern- 
ment to participate in a celebration in commemoration of the 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington and Concord. It makes 
no appropriation, bnt merely" provides that there may be a 
small amount appropriated hereafter. As the time is quite 
near for the celebration of the anniversary of that battle, I 
ask unanimous consent for the linmediate consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming a question. The Senator has stated that the 
joint resolution carries uo appropriation but merely anthorizes 
an appropriation. In what amount does it authorize an appro- 
printion? 

Mr. WARREN. It authorizes an appropriation of $5,000, 
or so much thereof as may he necessary for the expenses of the 
commission in connection with the celebration. The joint reso- 
lution also provides that there may be an additional $10,000 
appropriated, which would make $15,000 in the aggregate, to 
enable the United States to take part in the celebration; but 
the joint resolution really only carries the authority to appro- 
printe and makes no appropriation. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The total appropriation contemplated is 
818.0007 

Mr. WARREN. That is correct, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the jolut resolution, which was 
read, us follows: 


Resolved, cto., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the United States Lexington-Concord Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission (hereinafter referred to as the commission) anil to be com- 
posed of 11 commissioners, as follows: Three persons to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, four Senators by the President 
of the Senate, and four Members of the House of Representatives by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. The commission shall 
serve without compensation and shall select a chairman from among 
their number. 

Sec. 2. That there Is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury uot otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$5,000 to be expended by the commission for actusl und necessary 
traveling expenses and subsistence while discharging ite official duties 
outside the District of Columbia. 

See. 8. That there la hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$10,000 to be utilized in the discretion of the commission for the 
appropriate participation on the part of the United States in the 
celebration and observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington and Concord to be commemorated on or 
about April 19 and 20, 1925. 

Sec. 4. That the Postmaster Gencral ta hereby authorized and 
directed to issue a special series of postage stamps, in such denomi- 
nitions and of such designs as he may determine, commemorative of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Lexington 
and Concord and of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of such 
otber major events of the Revolutlonury War as he may deem appro- 
priate, 

Brc. 8. That in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Battle of Lexington and Concord there shall be 
coined at the mints of the United States silver 50-cent pieces to the 
number of 800,000, such 50-cent pieces to be of the standard troy 
weight, composition, diameter, device, and design as shall be fixed by 
the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which sald 60-cent pieces shall be legal tender in any pay- 
ment to the amount of thelr face value. 

Sec. 6. That all laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, 
regulating and guarding the process of colunge, providing for the 
purchase of material, and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of the colns, for the prevention of debasement or counter- 
feiting, for security of the coln, or for any other purposes, whether 
said laws are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to 
the coinage herein authorized: Provided, That the United States shall 
not be subject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other 
preparations for thls coinage. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and prssed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3836) to amend and supplement the merchant 
marine act, 1920, the shipping act, 1916, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD; 

A bill (S. 8887) for the purchase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD; 

A bill (S. 3838) to authorize the President, in certain cases, 
to modify visé requirements; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (S. 3839) to repeal the act approved Jannary 27, 1922, 
providing for change of entry, and for other purposes: and 

A bin (S. 8840) authorizing the President of the United 
States to restore to the public domain lands reserved by public 
proclamation as national monuments, and validating any such 
restorations heretofore so made by Executive order; to the 
Committee on Publie Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 8841) to amend and supplement the packers and 
stockyards uct, 1921; to the Committee on Agriculture aud 
Forestry. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3842) granting an increase of pension to Jane N. 
Davis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3843) to authorize the creation of a national me- 
morial in the Harney National Forest; to the Coimuinittee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


1925 


—— 


By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 8844) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ritchie; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3845) granting a pension to Mary Holst; to the 
Committee on ¥ fusions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3846) for the relief of the Snare & Triest Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 8847) granting a pension to John Griffin; and 

A bill (S. 3848) granting a pension to Arthur S. Goodell; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 5s 

A bill (S. 3849) for the relief of J. W. Braxton; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 8850) for the relief of Mark J. White; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 8851) granting a pension to Harry Brown; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELKINS: x 

A bill (S. 8852) granting a pension to Lucy A Rowles; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

BILLS RECOMMITTED 


On motion of Mr. Overman, the bill (S. 292) to incor- 
porate the American Bar Association and the bill (S. 3213) to 
incorporate the American War Mothers, were recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present an 
amendment to the bill (S. 8674) reclassifying the salaries of 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increas- 
ing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for 
other purposes. I ask that the amendment may be printed 
and lie on the table. In connection with the amendment, I 
ask that there may be printed in the Recorn a letter from the 
National Editorial Association dated January 3, 1925, and 
addressed to me. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Wareham, Mass., January 3, 1925, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, s 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Sin: The clause in the pending post office revenue bill which 
places an additional advertising tax on newspapers to pay postal em- 
ployees’ increased salaries is unjust and burdensome, especially as 
applied to weekly (local) newspapers. In papers of that class the 
advertising is merely incidental in copies sent out of the immediate 
locality in which they nre published and has no value to the adver- 
tisers whose trade is entirely local. Such copies as we send out of 
the locality are for their news content wholly, the distant subscribers 
being in no wise interested in the advertising, 

Local weekly papers should not be classed with magazines and 
papers having a nation-wide circulation. 

A fair proposition would be to exempt all local weeklies of less 
than 5,000 circulation from any increase in the advertising tax which 
is now being unjustly paid. 

Trusting that the matter will receive your careful consideration, I 
remain, 

Yours respectfully, L. C. HALL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment intended 
to be proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The amendment was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On page 38 of Senate bill 3674, line 24, after the word “ advertise- 


ments,” insert the following: “and all local weekly publications of 
less than 5,000 circulation.” 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 8674) reclassifying the salaries of 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting 
their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increas- 
ing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILLS 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted three amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10894) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
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on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which were 
be isang to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
p 

Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9672) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

PACIFIC COMMISSARY CO, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2357) for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co., which was, 
on page 1, line 7, to strike out “$31,847.87” and insert 
“ $8,931.59.” 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate disagree to the House 
amendment, ask for a conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Capper, Mr. STANFIELD, and Mr. BAYARD CON- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


JANIE BEASLEY GLISSON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore lafd before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
648) for the relief of Janie Beasley Glisson, which was, on 
page 1, line 6, to strike out $5,000” and insert ‘ $2,500.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELEVATION OF GUNS ON AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and ask 
that it may be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The resolution (S. Res. 200) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate full information regarding protests 
received from any power against the elevation of the guns on the 
battleships of the United States. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I desire to state in connection 
with the resolution which I have just submitted that I tried 
to obtain the information for which it calls from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy but was unsuccessful. However, when I 
brought the matter up in the Naval Affairs Committee, and 
stated that I had done so, there was a newspaper report the 
next day, which apparently emanated from the White House, 
that there had been protests of a certain power against the 
elevation of the guns of our battleships, but that that matter 
would not be taken up until Congress had legislated on the 
subject. To my mind, it is most important—and I feel that 
Members of the Senate will so consider it—that we should 
have this information as to what protests have been made, 
and, if protests haye been made against the elevation of guns 
on American battleships, of what those protests consist; so that 
the Senate may determine whether or not there is any treaty 
violation before we should pass upon legislation for the eleva- 
tion of the guns of our battleships. I ask that the resolution 
may be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in reply to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, Jet me say that the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs has made a request of the Secretary 
of State for the same correspondence referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, and I understand that a reply from 
the Secretary of State to the House committee will be made 
to-day or to-morrow, or, at any rate, within a few days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


CONSTRUCTION OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT BY GERMANY 


Mr. COPELAND submitted a resolution (S. Res. 291), which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as follows: 

Whereas the Council of Ambassadors on May 5, 1922, permitted 
Germany to resume the construction of commercial aircraft, and pub- 
Uely declared its purpose of revising, within two years, the restriction 
imposed by them relative to the definition of what constitutes com- 
merelal aircraft as differentiated from military aircraft; and 

Whereas there has been no public announcement of any such re- 
vision ; and 

Whereas the interests of present-day aeronautics demand the fulfill- 
ment of such promised revision: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Department be requested to ascertain 
from the Council of Ambassadors its present attitude toward such 
promised revision and to inform the Senate thereof, if not incon- 
sistent with our national interests. 
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TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp the Associated Press dispatch of Satur- 
day last with reference to trade between the United States 
and Russia, and also to have printed in connection with that 
dispatch a letter from Mr. Joseph Newburger, of Memphis, 
Tenn., touching the subject matter of our trade with Russia. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Saturday, January 8, 
1925] 
UNITED STATES TRADD WITH RUSSIA, 60 PER CENT GREATER THAN IN 
CZARIST DAYS, TOTALS $63,000,000 


(By the Associated Press) 


New Tonk, January 8.—The United States did 50 per cent more 
business with Soviet Russia in 1924 without official recognition than 
with czarist Russia before the war, according to claims made by soviet 
representatives here to-day. 

The soviet’s three principal trading companies here footed up thefr 
ledgers for the 12 months ending December 81 last to report a trade 
turnover through their hands between the two countries of 863,416. 
147. They then added 10 per cent to cover transactions presumably 
concluded in Moscow, Berlin, London, and other European centers, 
making an estimated total of ‘$69,757,761. This exceeded by $23,257,- 
761 the pre-war turnover in Russian-American trade of about 
$46,500,000, 

The present turnover of $69,757,761 ‘represented actual exports from 
the United States to Russia of 652,692,549 and imports of $10,723,598, 
leaving an apparent trade balance in favor of this country of about 
$41,968,951, according to the books. 

The three concerns are the All-Russian Textile Syndicate (Inc.), the 
Amtorg Corporation, and Centrosoyuz America (Inc.). 

Cotton was the principal item of exports from the United States. 
According to the figures of All-Russian Texile Syndicate (Inc.), its 
chief handler, the amount shipped was 265,645 bales, valued at $42,- 
700,000. A fleet of 26 vessels was chartered to transport these cargoes 
to Murmansk. Remittances of money were reported received here 
from Moscow via England. Bankers and brokers in London were said 
to collect a fee for acting as go-between for the two countries, 

Furs, the principal item of imports from Russia, were estimated at 
more than $8,000,000, 

The Soviet Union had drawn up a plan by which Russia's cotton 
crop was to have caught up with the demand for ‘staple by its textile 
industry some time in 1926. The cotton mills, however, it now fs re- 
ported officially, have expanded too rapidly for these calculations. 


— 


Newsurcre Corrox Co. (Ixc.), 
Memphis, Tenn., November 17, 192}. 
Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: It is with great pleasure that I read in the 
papers that yau intend to push the recognition of Russia. Your idea 
is exactly correct; it matters not what kind of a government they 
have, it is no question of ours. They comprise one-sixth of the globe; 
they are valuable in trading with America, and I believe the associa- 
tion of our people with the Russians will bring them to realize exactly 
what Lenine was trying to do before his death—induce capital to come 
to Tussia and protect it. I believe the thing that will destroy com- 
munistic ideas is for the whole world to recognize Russia, start trad- 
ing with them, break down the barrier of passports, go into Russia, 
and meet the people. à 

I visited Russia 25 years ago. I was in Russia just before the war, 
and I made a visit there last summer. I ‘herewith inclose you copy 
of my interview in Commerce and Finance. 

The South is deeply interested because Russia will buy from us, 
if diplomatic relations can be established through recognition, 500,000 
bales of cotton, representing $400,000,000. They will alse purchase 
farm machinery, electrical appliances, and other manufactured prod- 
ucts to the extent of $200,000,000, and export to us platinum and 
several other products indigenous to Russia, 

Taking the broad view of the situation, I can’t understand how 
our country can be opposed te recognition of Russia. If you can not 
do anything further you should establish a trade agreement. While 
I was in Russia several leading men expressed to me their earnest 
desire to sit around and discuss problems over a table. I have always 
said that a man who won't submit to an arbitration does not want 
to do the right thing. These people want to be heard. In every 
question there are two sides. Let's hear them and decide the case 
upon its merits. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to haye printed in 
the Record a short article appearing in to-day's Washington 
Post entitled “The river and harbor bill,” by the Chief of 


eers. > 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 
To the Eorron or Tum POST, 


Sin: In your issue of December 22, 1924, under the caption of 
“Progress and Pork,” you discuss, editorially, the river and harbor 
improvement bill, which is now pending in Congress. 

Your editorial was evidently written under a misapprehension ag 
to the character of the bill referred to. You speak of the bill as if it 
carried an appropriation of $55,000,000. The bill to which you refer 
does not carry one dollar of appropriations. It authorizes certain 
improvements to be carried on with funds which are to be appro- 
priated in the future. As it now reads, even if it sheuld become a 
law at once, no money can be expended during the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1926, on any of the projects which would be authorized. 
The question of providing funds for carrying on these projects, 
should they be authorized, will come up again next year before the 
Director of the Budget and before the appropriations committees of 
Congress, who may or may not provide funds for the carrying on of 
the projects as they see fit. 

You state in your editorial: “If as à matter of convenience or for 
any other reason it is desirable to put a number of appropriation 
items in a single bill, then it is desirable to invest the President with 
the power to approve certain items and veto others.” The present 
custom is for Congress to make a lump-sum appropriation for carry- 
ing on river and harbor improyements authorized by Congress, and 
the allotments from this lump-sum appropriation to the separate 
projects are made by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers of the Army. If there are any projects 
in the pending authorization bill upon which work should not be 
carried on, it is only necessary for the President to indicate to the 
Secretary of War that no allotments for these projects should be 
made. This is a much simpler procedure than even a veto to elimi- 
nate any undesirable projects, as a mere indication from the President 
that such and such a project should be eliminated from the allot- 
ment list would be sufficient, and there would be no possibility of 
such a notice being overruled. 

In recommending allotments from the lump-sum appropriation, the 
Chief of Engineers considers only the needs of commerce, and I can 
state with absolute, positive knowledge that in the past four years, 
since the present system has been in vogue, no allotment has been 
made to any project in the United States for any “ back-scratching ” 
purposes, It is absolutely impossible for “the Member from Way- 
back,” under the system now in force, to do any trading, as you 
state, and neither the“ Washington Navy Yard” nor “ Wildcat Creek” 
are alletted money unless navigation interests justify it; but if 
navigation interests do justify it, both get such sums as are necessary 
80 long as the funds appropriated by Congress are available for allot- 
ment. 

H. TAYLOR, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
War DEPARTMENT, December 30. 
BMUGGLING OF ALIENS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I now lay before the Senate 
information regarding the smuggling of aliens into the United 
States across the southwestern border. I request the Clerk to 
read an editorial from the Washington Post upon the subject of 
the smuggling of aliens, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


[Washington Post December 25, 1924] 
SMUGGLING OF ALIENS 


The smuggling of aliens into the United States across the Mexican 
and Canadian borders has reached intolerable proportions. It is an 
industry that threatens to become as powerful as the bootlegging of 
liquor. Both of these dangerous growths are the effects of badly con- 
structed laws, 

It was a mistake to close the ports of the United States to aliens 
while leaving the borders open to smuggling. The purpose of Congress 
in excepting Canada and Mexico from the quota law was to interfere 
as little as possible with the Jegitimate flow of travel across the bor- 
ders, But the resuit has been to leave a loophole through which 
thousands of criminal and diseased aliens are brought into this country. 
Once inside they can not be detected. 

If it is impossible or impracticable to apply the quota rule to 
Canada and Mexico, the registration of aliens should at least be re- 
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quired, Registration, indeed, is desirable even if the quota rule should 
also be applied. 

No. alien should be permitted to remain in the United States. unless 
he has been lawfully admitted. The only, method ‘of ascertaining 
whether an alien is lawfully in the country is by requiring him to 
produce a registration card proving his identity, If lawfully admitted, 
he is a desirable addition to the population. He may occasionally be 
subjected to annoyance under the registration system, but this will be 
a small price to pay for the sake of keeping the country free of 
criminal aud diseased interlopers. The cost of the registration system 
would be an added burden. upon the Government, but it would not be as 
costly as the increasing expense of patrolling the berders, prosecuting 
smugglers, and deporting. smuggled aliens. 


Mr. ASHURST. On April 2 of this year I introduced the 
following resolution: 

Resgived, That the Secretary of Labor be hereby directed to transmit 
to the Senate a statement furnishing complete information as to the 
number of nationals of Mexico admitted into the United States during 
the past 12 months. 


The Senate on June 5, 1924, agreed to this resolution. The 
Secretary of the Senate advises me, however, that the Secretary 
of Labor has made no response to the resolution. to which: the 
Senate agreed. 

Believing. that possibly the copy of this resolution which was 
transmitted to the Secretary of Labor might have been lost in 
the mails between here and the Department of Labor, which is 
more than a mile away, I wrote a letter to the Secretary of 
Labor on December 27 last, as follows: 

Drcnunnn 27, 1924. 
To the honorable the SECRETARY: or LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Sxcrwrany: On April 2, 1924; I introduced the resolution, 
copy of Which is) herewith inclosed. Later the Senate struck off the 
preamble to the resolution and adopted the same in accordance with 
lines 1, 2, 8, 4, and 8, on page 2 thereof; but the Secretary of the 
Senate advises me that your department has made no response to the 
Senate looking toward furnishing the data requested by the resolution. 

Possibly the Secretary of the Senate did not transmit this resolu- 
tion to your department, but I wish you would supply me with the 
information at the earliest possible date, and I suppose as soon as the 
information) is compiled you will send the same to the Senate. 

With estecm, respectfully. yours, 
Henny F. ASHURST. 


Mr. President, the resolution was fayorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. It was unani- 
mously agreed to on the 5th of June, and Senators will per- 
ceive that it relates to an important subject. 

I charge that large numbers of aliens, persons. unauthorized 
to come into the United States, are being smuggled annually, 
by the hundreds, possibly by the thousands, into the United 
States, and that while we are supposed to have an immigra- 
tion law we haye, in truth, a funnel, a conduit through which 
hundreds, yea, thousands, of unauthorized persons are poured 
annually into the United States. 

Grave as that question is, another important question has 
been raised. May the head of one of the departments of Gov- 
ernment, when the Senate formally calls for information, dis- 
regard the resolution of the Senate? I pass by the failure on 
the part of the Secretary to reply to my letter; of that I make 
no particular complaint. But should the Senate in silence 
pass over the subject? I therefore move that the Secretary of 
Labor be respectfully requested, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, to furnish to the Senate the information re- 
quested by the Senate resolution which was passed on June 5, 
1924. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the resolution 
of the Senator from Arizona was passed June 5, two days 
before the Senate adjourned. On the day the Senate recon- 
vened, December 1, we had the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration sent to us by the President, 
and. that gave the information the Senator’s resolution asked 
for, stating that 87,048 Mexicans: came into the United States 
during the 12 months of the fiscal year 1923-24. 

I am sure the Secretary of Labor has not meant to ignore 
the resolution. I believe he felt that the annual report about 
which I speak gave the information, although T know he would 
be glad to send it to the Senator personally in response to 
his letter. 

Mr. ASHURST. The reply of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is a sensible reply. It does not appear to me, however, that 
an annual report is an answer to a resolution of the Senate: 
We know that the department sends in each year its report. 
If the resolutions which we introduce and pass may be con- 


sidered’ to be answered and replied to in the reports submitted 
annually, then of course the Seeretary of Labor is justified 
in ignoring the Senate's resolution. This is the first time in 
my service of 13 years that a Cabinet officer disregarded such 


a matter and refused to reply directly. I wish a direct reply 
in addition to what has been said in the annual report. 

I say: again that I pass over as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration the refusal to reply to my own letter because, possi- 
bly, the Secretary of Labor had not returned from South 
America. With due deference to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; I feel that the Senate ought to have a direct response. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] is a valuable ač 
quisition to the Senate. He votes his judgment, and no lash, 
no. whip. from the White House, will. make him cringe. He 
has dared to vote his views, therefore I know. he is not speak+ 
ing as the official defender of the administration or as the 
official defender of the Secretary of Labor, because he has the 
courage to vote against them when he sees-fit. I believe that 
when the Senate passes a. resolution, especially upon a subject 
so important, the departments ought not to tell us that we 
must be content with the information contained in their annual 
reports, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator that 
the Senate is entitled to a direct response. I agree, if the Sen- 
ate had remained in session, that to have deferred an answer 
until the filing of the annual report would not have been a 
courtesy to the Senate; in fact, it would have been a dis- 
courtesy. 

Of course, so far as the Secretary’s reply to the Senator's: 
letter is concerned, I am sure that the delay is explained by: 
the absence of Secretary Davis in. South America. I have 
never known him to be guilty of discourtesy in failing to reply: 
to any Senator’s inquiry or in any other respect. If the Sen- 
ator wants. to have the Senate. receive a direct reply to the: 
resolution, I would not dream of opposing his request. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us compromise the matter in this way: 
I withdraw my motion and I. will send to the Secretary of 
Labor a marked copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. containing; 
to-day’s proceedings and await. such action.as he deems proper. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am quite sure if the Senator. 
does that he will have a prompt and courteous answer within a, 
very few days. 

PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF PORTO RICAN AFFAIRS: 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on Saturday I intro- 
duced: a resolution to investigate some matters in reference to 
the government of Porto Rico, I have here some material pre- 
pared. by the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
which I desire to have printed as a Senate document in support 
of that resolution. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr: President; I may not have any objection 
ultimately to the printing of the material as a doeument. I 
take it, however, that the Senator has not had an opportunity 
to examine these papers: himself. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not personally. 

Mr. WILLIS. And the Senator does not iver that in his 
opinion the matter ought to be printed as a document. T sug- 
gest, if it be agreeable to the Senator, that he permit it to be 
referred to the committee with his resolution. I assure him 
that the committee will give it consideration, and if it is 
thought desirable we can have it printed afterwards as a docu- 
ment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well; that is agreeable: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa that the matter be referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions? Without objection, it is 
so ordered: : 

WITHDRAWAL OF WATERS FROM LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr: McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous. consent 
to have printed in the Recorp. the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the Sanitary District of Chicago against. 
the United States. 


There being no objection, the decision was ordered to be- 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Supreme Court of the United States 
(No. 161.—October term, 1924) 


The Sanitary District of Chicago, appellant, v. the United States of 
America. Appeal from the District Court of the United States for 
the Northern District of Minois 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court. 
This is a bill in equity, brought by the United States to enjoin the 


Sanitary District of Chicago, a corporation of Illinois, from diverting: 


water from Lake Michigan in excess of 250,000 cubie feet per minute; 


— 
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the withdrawal of that amount having been authorized by the Secretary 
of War. It is alleged that the withdrawal of more, viz, from 400,000 
to 600,000 cubic feet per minute, has lowered and will lower the level 
of the waters of Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, Lake St. Clair, Lake Erie, 
Lake Ontario, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Marys River, St. Clair River, De- 
troit River, Niagara River, St, Lawrence River, and all the harbors, 
etc., connected therewith, all of which are alleged to be navigable 
Waters of the United States, and will thus create an obstruction to the 
navigable capacity of said waters; and that it will alter and modify 
the condition and capacity of the above named and their ports, etc., 
connected with them, The prohibition of such alterations and ob- 
structions in the act of March 3, 1899, chapter 425, section 10; 30 
Statutes, 1121, 1151, is set out at length and relied upon, but the frame 
of the bill does not exclude a reliance upon more general principles if 
they were needed in order to maintain it. 

The withdrawal practiced and threatened is through an artificial 
channel that takes the place of the Chicago River, formerly a little 
stream flowing into Lake Michigan, and of a part of its branches. The 
channel instead of adding water to the lake has been given an opposite 
incline, takes its water from the lake, flows Into the Des Plaines River, 
which empties into the Illinois River, which in its turn empties into 
the Mississippi, The channel is at least 25 feet deep and at least 
162 feet wide, and while its interest to the defendant is primarily as 
a means to dispose of the sewage of Chicago, Missouri v. Illinois, 200 
U. S. 496, it has been an object of attention to the United States as 
opening water communication between the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf, 

The answer shows that the defendant is proceeding under a State 
act of May 29, 1889, by which it was provided that a channel should 
be made of size sufficient to take care of the sewage and drainage of 
Chicago as the increase of population might require, with a capacity 
to maintain an ultimate flow of not less than 600,000 cuble fect of 
water per minute and a continuous flow of not less than 20,000 cubic 
feet for each 100,000 of the population within the sanitary district. 
It denies that the defendant has abstracted from 400,000 to 600,000 
feet per minute, but as it alleges the great evils that would ensue if 
the flow were limited to the amount fixed by the Secretary of War or 
to any amount materially less than that required by the State actrof 
May 29, 1889, and as it admits present conditions to be good, the de- 
nial can not be taken very seriously. The act sufficiently indicates 
what the State threatens and intends to do unless stopped. The answer 
also denies that the abstraction of water substantially in excess of 
250,000 cubic feet per minute will lower the levels of the lakes and 
rivers concerned or create an obstruction to the navigable capacity of 
those waters. It goes into the details of the construction of the 
channel, the expenses incurred, and the importance of it to the health 
of the inhabitants of Chicago, both for the removal of their Sewage and 
avoiding the infection of thelr source of drinking water in Lake Michi- 
gan, which had been a serious evil before. It shows the value of the 
channel for the great scheme of navigation that we have mentioned ; 
recites acts of Congress and of officers of the United States alleged to 
authorize what bas been done and to estop the United States from its 
present course, and finally takes the bull by the horns and denies the 
right of the United States to determine the amount of water that 
should flow through the channel or the manner of the flow, 

This brief summary of the pleadings is enough to show the gravity 
and importance of the case. It concerns the expenditure of great sums 
and the welfare of millions of men. But cost and importance, while 
they add to the solemnity of our duty, do not increase the difficulty of 
decision except as they induce argument upon matters that with less 
mighty interests no one would venture to dispute. The law is clear, 
and when it is known the material facts are few. 

This is not a controversy between equals. The United States 18 
asserting its sovereign power to regulate commerce and to control the 
navigable waters within its jurisdiction. It has a standing in this 
suit not only to remove obstruction to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the main ground, which we will deal with last, but also to 
carry out treaty obligations to a foreign power bordering upon some 
of the Lakes concerned, and, it may be, also on the footing of an 
ultimate sovereign interest in the Lakes. The Attorney General, by 
virtue of his office, may bring this proceeding and no statute is 
necessary to authorize the suit. United States v. Lacinto Tin Co., 
125 U. S. 273. With regard to the second ground, the treaty of 
January 11, 1909, with Great Britain expressly provides against uses 
“affecting the natural level or flow of boundary waters" without 
the authority of the United States or the Dominion of Canada 
within their respective jurisdictions and the approval of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission agreed upon therein. As to its ultimate 
interest in the Lakes, the reasons seem to be stronger than those 
that have established a similar standing for a State, as the interests 
of the Nation are more important than those of any State. (Re 
Debs, 158 U. S. 564, 584, 585, 599; Georgia v. Tennessee Copper Co., 
206 U. S. 230; Hudson County Water Co. v. McCarter, 209 U. S. 349, 
855; Marshall Dental Manufacturing Co. v. Iowa, 226 U. S. 460, 462.) 

The main ground is the authority of the United States to remove 


obstructions to interstate and foreign commerce. There is no ques- 


tion that this power is superior to that of the State to provide for 
the welfare or necessities of their inhabitants. In matters where 
the States may act the action of Congress overrides what they have 
done. (Monongahela Bridge Co. v. United States, 216 U. S. 177 
Second Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U. S. 1, 53.) But in matters 
where the national importance is imminent and direct, even where 
Congress has been silent, the States may not act at all. (Kansas 
City Southern Ry. Co. v. Kaw Valley Drainage District, 283 U. S. 75, 
79.) Evidence is sufficient, if evidence is necessary, to show that a 
withdrawal of water on the scale directed by the statute of Illinois 
threatens and will affect the level of the Lakes, and that is a matter 
which can not be done without the consent of the United States, even 
were there no international covenant in the case. 

But the defendant says that the United States has given Its assent 
to all that has been done and that it is estopped to take the position 
that it now takes. A State can not estop itself by grant or cOntract 
from the exercise of the police power, (Texas & New Orleans R, R. 
Co. v. Miller, 221 U. S. 408, 414; Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. v. 
Goldsboro, 232 U, S. 548, 558; Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co. v. 
Denver, 280 U. S. 241, 244.) It would seem a strong thing to say 
that the United States is subject to narrower restrictions in matters 
of national and international concern. At least it is true that no 
such result would be reached if a strict construction of the Govern- 
ment’s act would avoid it. This statement was made and illustrated 
in a case where it was held that an order of the Secretary of War 
under the act of March 3, 1899, chapter 453, the same act in question 
here, directing an alteration in a bridge must be obeyed, and obeyed with- 
out compensation, although the bridge had been built in strict accord 
with an act of Congress declaring that if so built it should be a lawful 
structure. (Louisville Bridge Co. v, United States, 242 U.S. 409, 417; 
Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co. v. Garrison, 237 U. S. 251.) It only 
remains to consider what the United States has done. And it will be 
as well to bear in mind when considering it that this suit is not for 
the purpose ot doing away with the channel, which the United States, 
we have no doubt, would be most unwilling to see closed, but solely 
for the purpose of limiting the amount of water to be taken through 
it from Lake Michigan, 

The defendant in the first place refers to two acts of Congress 
one of March 30, 1822 (3 Stat. 639), Which became ineffectual be- 
cause its conditions were not complied with, and another of March 
2, 1827 (ch. 51, 4 Stat. 234)—referred to, whether hastily or not, in 
Missouri v. Illinois (200 U, S. 496, 526) as an act in pursuance of 
which Illinois brought Chicago into the Mississippi watershed. The 
act granted land to Illinois in aid of a canal to be opened by the 
State for the purpose of uniting the waters of the Illinois River with 
those of Lake Michigan, but if it has any bearing on the present case 
it certainly vested no irrevocable discretion in the State with regard 
to the amount of water to be withdrawn from the lake. It said noth- 
ing on that subject. We repeat that we assume that the United States 
desires to see the canal maintained and therefore pass by as imma- 
terial all evidence of its having fostered the work. Even if it had 
approved the very size and shape of the channel by act of Congress it 
would not have compromised its right to control the amount of water 
to be drawn from Lake Michigan. It seems that a less amount than 
how passes through the canal would suffice for the connection which 
the United States has wished to establish and maintain. 

Tn an appropriation act of March 3, 1899 (ch. 425, sec. 10, 30 Stats, 
1121, 1151), Congress provided: 


“That the creation of any obstruction not affirmatively author- 
ized by Congress to the navigable capacity of any of the waters 
of the United States is hereby prohibited; © è and it shall 
not be lawful to excavate or fill, or in any manner to alter or 
modify the course, location, condition, or capacity of any port, 
roadstead, haven, harbor, canal, lake, harbor of refuge, or inclosure 
within the limits of any breakwater or of the channel of any 
navigable water of the United States, unless the work has been 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers and authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War prior to beginning the same.” 

By section 12 violation of the law is made a misdemeanor and pun- 
ished, and the removal of prohibited structures may be enforced by 
injunction of the proper court of the United States in a suit under 
the direction of the Attorney General. This statute repeatedly has 
been held to be constitutional in respect of the power given to the 
Secretary of War. (Louisville Bridge Co. v. United States, 242 
U. S. 409, 424.) It is a broad expression of policy in unmistakable 
terms, advancing upon an earlier act of September 19, 1890 (eh. 907, 
sec. 10, 26 Stats. 426, 454), which forbade obstruction to navigable 
capacity “not authorized by law,” and which had been held satisfied 
with regard to a boom across a river by authority from a State, 
(United States v. Bellingham Bay Boom Co., 176 U. S. 211.) There 
is neither reason nor opportunity for a construction that would not 
cover the present ease. As now applied it concerns a change in the 


condition of the Lakes and the Chicago River, admitted to be navigable, 
and if that be necessary, an obstruction to their navigable capacity 
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(United States v. Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co, 174 U. S. 690), 
without regard to remote questions of policy. It is applied pros- 
pectively to the water henceforth to be withdrawn. This withdrawal 
is prohibited by Congress, except so far as it may be authorized by 
the Secretary of War. 

After this statute was passed the Secretary of War granted various 
permits, which are relied on by the appellant, although in their nature 
they all were revocable licenses. On May 8, 1899, the Secretary, on 
application of the appellant, granted permission to open the channel, 
assumed in the recitals to have a flowage capacity of 300,000 cubic 
feet per minute with a velocity of 134 miles an hour, on the conditions 
that the permit should be subject to the action of Congress—which was 
superfluous except as a warning—that if at any time the current created 
proved to be unreasonably obstructive to navigation or injurious to 
property he reserved the right to close or modify the discharge, and 
that the sanitary district must assume all responsibility for damages 
to property and navigation interests by reason of the introduction of a 
current in Chicago River. On July 11, 1900, improvements of the 
Chicago River were permitted, with the statement that the permission 
did not affect the right of the Secretary to revoke the permit of May 
8, 1899. On April 9, 1901, the Secretary, Mr. Root, directed the 
sanitary district to cut down the discharge to 200,000 cubic feet per 
minute. On July 23, 1901, at the appellant's request, he amended the 
order to permit a flow of 800,000 feet between 4 p. m. and 12 midnight, 
subject to revocation. On December 5, 1901, again on the application 
of the appellant, leave was given to discharge not exceeding 250,000 
feet per minute during the whole 24 hours, but subject to such 
modification as the Secretary might think that the public interests 
required, On January 17, 1903, the allowance was increased to 350,000 
feet until March 31, 1903, after which date it was to be reduced again 
to 250,000 feet, all subject to modification as before. On September 11, 
1907, and on June 30, 1910, permissions were granted to make another 
connection with Lake Michigan and to open a channel through 
Calumet River—this last refused by Mr. Secretary Taft on March 14, 
1907—on the understanding that the total quantity of water withdrawn 
from the lake should not exceed that already authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War. Finally, on February 5, 1912, the appellant, setting forth 
that the population of the sanitary district exceeded 2,500,000 and 
was increasing rapidly, and that the only method then available for dis- 
posing of the sewage of this population was by diluting it with water 
flowing from Lake Michigan through the canal, asked permission to 
withdraw not exceeding 10,000 cubic feet per second, subject to such 
restrictions and supervision as might seem proper to the Secretary 
and te revocation by him. On January 8, 1913, Mr. Secretary Stimson 
carefully reviewed the situation, including the obvious fact that so large 
a withdrawal would lower the levels of the Lakes and the overwhelming 
evidence that it would affect navigation, and held that he was not war- 
ranted in excepting the appellant from the prohibition of Congress on 
the ground of even pressing sanitary needs. It appears to us that the 
attempt to found a defense upon the foregoing licenses is too futile to 
need reply. 

States bordering on the Mississippi allowed to file briefs as amici 
curlae suggest that they were not heard and that rights have not been 
represented before the Secretary of War. The city of Chicago makes a 
similar complaint and argues that it is threatened with the loss of a 
hundred million dollars. The interest that the river States have in 
increasing the artificial fow from Lake Michigan is not a right, but 
merely a consideration that they may address to Congress, if they see 
fit, to induce a modification of the law that now forbids that increase 
unless approved as prescribed. The investment of property in the 
canal and the accompanying works took the risk that Congress might 
render it valueless by the exercise of paramount powers, It took the 
risk without even taking the precaution of making it as sure as pos- 
sible what Congress might do. But we repeat that the Secretary by his 
action took no rights of any kind. He simply refused an application of 
the sanitary beard to remove a prohibition that Congress imposed. It 
is doubtful at least whether the Secretary was authorized to consider 
the remote interests of the Mississippi States or the sanitary needs of 
Chicago. All interests seem in fact to have been copiously represented, 
but he certainly was not bound to give them a hearing upon the appli- 
cation upon which he was requested to pass. 

After the refusal, in January, 1913, to allow an increase of flow, the 
eppellant was notified by direction of the War Department that it was 
drawing more water than was allowed and was violating section 10 
of the act of March 3, 1899. In reply it intimated that it was bound 
by the State law to which we have referred, and in obedience to it had 


been flowing 20,000 cubic feet per minute for each 100,000 of popula- | 


tion and could not reduce that flow. It suggested that its rights should 
be determined by a suit, and accordingly this bill was filed on October 
6, 1913. An earlier suit had been brought on March 23, 1908, to pre- 
vent the construction of a second channel from Lake Michigan through 
the Calumet River to the appellant's main channel, leave to do which 
had been refused, as we have seen, by Mr. Secretary Taft. (The per- 
mit subsequently granted on June 30, 1910, was with the understand- 
ing that it should not affect or be used in the friendly suit” then 


pending to determine rights.) ‘The earlier suit was consolidated with 
the later present one, and it was agreed that the evidence taken in 
that should be used in this, so far as applicable. There was some delay 
in coneluding the case, which the defendant naturally would desire, 
but after it was submitted to the judge, according to his own state- 
ment, he kept it about six years before delivering an oral opinion in 
favor of the Government on June 19, 1920, No valid excuse was 
offered for the delay. There was a motion for reconsideration, but the 
judge took no further action of any kind until he resigned in 1922, 
On June 18, 1923, another judge entered a decree for an injunction, as 
prayed, with a stay of six months, to enable the defendant to present 
the record to this court, 

The parties have eome to this court for the law, and we have no 
doubt thut as the law stands the injunction prayed for must be 
granted. As we have indicated, a large part of the evidence is irrelevant 
and immaterial to the issues that we have to decide. Probably the 
dangers to which the city of Chicago will be subjected if the decree is 
carried out are exaggerated, but in any event we are not at liberty to 
consider them here as against the edict of a paramount power. The 
decree for an injunction as prayed is affirmed, to go Into effect in 60 
days, without prejudice to any permit that may be issued by the 
Secretary of War according to law. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a request 
for unanimous consent. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the busi- 
ness of the Senate to-morrow afternoon, and not later than 
5 o'clock, the Senate shall take a recess until 8 o'clock, and 
that the evening session shall be devoted to the consideration 
of poue bill 10020, the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ORBER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
pane PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 

quiry. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to know if routine morning business 
on Monday includes the call of the calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does not. 

Mr. MOSES. In spite of the fact that it is provided that 
the calendar must be called? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is attempting 
to carry out and enforce the unanimous-consent agreement 
with regard to the Muscle Shoals bill and has held that in case 
of adjournment the routine morning business may be con- 
sidered, but nothing further. 

Mr. MOSES. But that, may I suggest, was not on a Mon- 
day. On Monday the calendar must be called, must it not? 
I am suggesting that the routine morning business on a Mon- 
day includes the call of the calendar under Rule VIII, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ruled differently 
on last Monday. 

Mr. MOSES. And the Chair rules in the same way on this 
Monday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will rule again 
if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. MOSES. And in the same manner? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless otherwise convinced. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am myself firmly convinced 
that the Chair is in error, but in view of the circumstances I 
shall take no appeal. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with respect to the last 
observation by the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, 
I do not think the criticism of the Chair's ruling should go 
unchallenged, because the ruling of the Chair is manifestly- 
correct according to the view of the matter that I take. 

Rule VIII provides that 


At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upen 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the Calendar ef Bills and Resolutions, 

| and continue such consideration until 2 o'clock, 


The answer to the proposition of the Senator from New 
| Hampshire is that the Senate has otherwise ordered. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I was quite willing to accept 
the ruling of the Chair in spite of the reenforcement of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 


LEASES OF NAVAL OIL LANDS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The routine morning busi- 
ness is closed. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, is not one of the 
orders of routine morning business resolutions coming over 
from a preceding day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has held that 
resolutions coming over from a previous day are not included 
in routine morning business. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire simply to 
make an announcement concerning a resolution. I refer to the 
resolution or motion submitted by myself to adopt the report of 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys touching the leas- 
ing of the naval oil reserves. This, it will be recalled, was the 
subject of some protracted discussion during the closing hours 
of the last session, but it was found impossible to dispose of it. 
It was my purpose to ask immediate consideration of it upon 
the assembling of Congress, but the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer] asked me if I would not kindly allow it to go over 
for a few days, until he had an opportunity to prepare a 
minority report. I yielded to his request, and intended then to 
call it up to-day, and so announced to him; but he came to me 
a few days ago and said that he was obliged to leave the city 
on account of the illness of his wife, and asked me to allow it 
to stand over until his return, a matter of 10 days. It will be 
recalled that when the matter was under consideration at the 
last session the Senator was earnestly pleading for further 
time to consider the report. When we reconvened he was ask- 
ing for further time to prepare a minority report, and now a 
request is made for further time. Under the circumstances, 
however, I do not find it possible to refuse the request of the 
Senator; but I now give notice that two weeks from to-day I 
shall ask that the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of 
that motion. 

Now, Mr, President, if the Senate will indulge me for a few 
minutes, I should like to take this opportunity to notice some 
animadversions that were made in the course of the proceedings 
of the Senate a few days ago emanating from this side of the 
Chamber, touching the investigations that were conducted dur- 
ing the last session of Congress, including this inquiry into the 
leasing of the naval oil reseryes. The strictures that were 
made at that time were directed mainly to the manner of the 
conduct of these investigations and the motives that actuated 
those who were conspicuous in their prosecution, rather than to 
the character and the value of the disclosures that were made. 

Perhaps wiser selection might haye been made of a Senator 
to discharge the duty that fell to me in that connection. The 
duty might have been intrusted to some one who could bring 
to the task more consummate skill and art; but that is a 
matter of no great consequence, as I view it, if the disclosures 
were as wide and as important as might be expected from the 
more accomplished searcher after truth. I engage in no con- 
troversy with any one upon that score; neither do I offer a 
defense of or any encomium on the part taken by my colleague 
(Mr. WHeeEter]. He has demonstrated his full ability to take 
care of himself, and may be depended to do so on his return; 
but he might very wisely ignore any criticisms of his methods 
until some one shall arise to question the value of his services 
in driving from the Cabinet a member notoriously unfit for 
the place, the last chapter in whose official record, not yet 
written, bids very fair to justify my colleague’s course. 

But, Mr. President, I am particularly concerned in that part 
of the remarks of the Senator to the effect that those investiga- 
tions were entered upon and prosecuted solely from political 
motives and for partisan ends, and, accordingly, that the country 
did not take them seriously, if, indeed, there was not a recoil 
that proved damaging, and perhaps disastrous. 

If the Senator at any time had any sympathy whatever with 
the investigations, he very successfully concealed it in his re- 
marks; and the rebuke which he administered was directed not 
only against my colleague and myself but against the entire 
body of Democratic Senators for countenancing the investiga- 
tions, or lending in any manner their support to the action of 
the Senate taken with reference to them. 

It is, to say the least, a little remarkable that a Senator who 
signalized his appearance among us by voting for the Republi- 
can candidate for chairman of one of the important committees 
of the Senate should have constituted himself the mentor of 
his associates upon this side of the Chamber and the censor 
of their acts and their motives. But, Mr. President, if we as- 
sume that the Senator is absolutely right about the matter, that 
all those concerned in any manner in the prosecution of these 
investigations were moved only by political motives, and that 
they were prosecuted for political profit and for partisan 
advantage—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
Has he really read my observations in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
before me. 
Mr. BRUCE. I never made any such statement. 
1 Byes WALSH of Montana. I speak advisedly about the 
er. 
Mr. BRUCE. I never said that those investigations were 
organized simply for partisan’ purposes. 
Foose WALSH of Montana. I read from the remarks of the 
nator : 


I am betraying no secret when I say now—-though no human power 
could have induced me to breathe the words before—that after Mr. 
Davis had been campaigning for weeks during the last presidential con- 
test he said to me on one occasion, “ Senator Bruck, I can not see 
that there is the slightest reaction in the United States anywhere to 
the oll scandals.” I replied, But suppose that those investigations 


had been just a little freer from partisan extrayagance than they 
were 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. Are those the words that the Senator is put- 
ting in my mouth? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had not quite completed the 
reading. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but I wanted to comment just a little as 
the Senator went along, with the permission of the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, no; I shall object to that. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator very naturally would object. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, no; not naturally at all. I 
want to read what I referred to: 


“ Suppose that the members of those investigating committees had in 
some Instances been jnst a little more carefully selected than they 
were, and suppose that those investigations had been conducted in a 
more impartial, judicial spirit; might not the result then have been 
different? Might not some real effect on public opinion have been 
worked?” In my humble opinion these questions can be answered 
only in the affirmative, 


„ Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
aga 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. Are those the words that the Senator from 
Montana places in my mouth? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I just extract these, which fully 
justify everything that I said; but they are only illustrative 
of the entire speech of the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sure the Senator will find no Member 
of the Senate, after he has read those observations, who shares 
that opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As to that, we shall see. But, 
Mr. President, I proceed. Let us assume that the Senator is 
correct, that these investigations were entered upon and prose- 
cuted for no purpose whatever except for political profit and 
partisan gain—what difference does it make? Is Fall’s delin- 
quency any the less graye than if my motives were as white 
as the driven snow? Is Doheny’s alleged loan any the less 
reprehensible? Are Sinclair's transactions any the less tor- 
tuous or suspicious? Are they all absolved because I am not 
without fault in the way that I conducted this investigation? 

It will be remembered that the apologists for these gentle- 
men endeavored to minimize their misdeeds, or at least to 
divert pnblic attention from them, by exploiting some possible 
obloquy that they might find in me or in my colleague [Mr. 
WHEELER]. They find now in the Senator a valued ally. I 
pass the personal criticism in this matter, and I direct atten- 
tion to the criticism so freely uttered against all of his col- 
leagues upon this side of the Senate. Suppose they were, in- 
deed, actuated by these rather low motives assigned to them by 
the Senator. This country of ours is run on the party system. 
That system has its virtues and it has its vices, and one of the 
conspicuous merits of that system is that the minority or oppo- 
sition party is always on the alert to show up the mistakes and 
weaknesses of the opposing party, and particularly to discover 
and reveal any deficiencies or corruption that may exist in any 
public officials for whom the opposing party is in any wise 
responsible, and in that way it is believed—and not without 
reason that is confirmed by experience—that a higher standard 
of public service is assured. The Democratic Party would 
have been false to itself and false to the country if it had not 
improved the opportunity which came to it in this connection. 

I desire to correct another mistaken impression which might 
very easily be gained from the remarks of the Senator, namely, 
that there existed here during the last session of Congress 


I have the remarks of the Senator 
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something in the nature of an alliance or an understanding 
between the Democratic Members of both Houses—at least of 
the Senate—and certain insurgent Republicans, so called, more 
or less closely associated with the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]. The result of the last election had 
hardly been announced when press notices issued from the city 
of Washington telling that that alliance was to be dissolved 
at the insistence of certain conservative or so-called “old line d 
Democrats. I deny that any such alliance or understanding 
ever existed, and I venture the assertion that the reports to 
which I have referred emanated from Republican sources, and 
are referable to the Republican National Committee, the idea 
now being disseminated by the Senator from Maryland. 

What are the facts about the matter? When the Congress 
reassembled a year ago, the Republican caucus, in accordance 
with custom, made nominations for chairmen of various com- 
mittees of the Senate, respectively. The Democratic caucus 
did likewise. There being no opposition on the Republican 
side to any of the nominations so made, except as to that for 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, all of the 
Republican nominees, with the exception of the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], named for that place, were elected 
by a strict party vote. In the contest which ensued with 
respect to the chairmanship of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, the Democrats, including the Senator from Mary- 
land, voted solidly in favor of the nominee of the Democratic 
caucus, the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre], 
the ranking minority member of the committee. The dissident 
Republicans 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator mean to say that I ever 
united at any time in the selection of the Senator from South 
Carolina, in or outside of a cancus, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was my recollection. I 
spoke from recollection, 

Mr. BRUCE. Then the Senator’s memory is as wrong in 
this instance as it was in the former. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
yoted for Mr. Smiru, the senior Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRUCE. For Senator Smr, of South Carolina? 

Mr. ASHURST. I entered it in my journal that the Senator 
so voted ; and if he will look at the roll call, he will see his vote 
recorded. 

Mr. BRUCE. In the first instance; not as the result of any 
caucus action. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not said that the Senator 
yoted as the result of any caucus action. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator said in the caucus. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I beg the Senator's pardon; I 
have not spoken about the caucus at all except to say that the 
caucus made certain nominations. I am speaking about the 
yotes in the Senate. The entire body of Democratic Senators 
voted for the Senator from South Carolina, including, accord- 
ing to my recollection, the Senator from Maryland. Then the 
dissident Republicans offered to their associates various can- 
didates, who were unacceptable. They tried a number of other 
candidates from their own side of the aisle, none of whom were 
accepted. Then in the course of the balloting enough Repub- 
licans came over and voted for the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to accomplish his election; but that was frustrated by the 
Senator from Maryland going to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins]. But later on enough more Republicans came over 
to elect the Senator from South Carolina, without any conces- 
sion whatever from him, without any agreement or any under- 
standing or any compact of any character whatever. 

So with the revenue bill when it came before the Senate. 
Substitute schedules were offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SiIxMuONSJ, the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Finance. They were voted for solidly, my recol- 
lection is, upon the Democratic side, and enough Republicans 
came over to incorporate those substitute schedules in the bill. 
These yotes are ply illustrative. The situation was just 
exactly the same with reference to the votes in connection with 
the investigations. There never was any agreement or any- 
thing in the nature of an alliance between the Democrats and 
anybody on the Republican side. 

The. Democratic Party, as represented in the Senate during 
the last session of Congress, held its own course. It accepted 
votes, as a matter of course, in favor of the measures it sup- 
ported, no matter where they came from, and I venture to say, 
if I may be permitted to speak for it, that it will continue to 
pursue that course. It will not shy away from any measure, I 
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dare say, or from any ideal, because it happens to be favored 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] or by any 
other Republican Senator, and I make bold to say that it will 
not follow in the way pointed out either by the yotes or the 
remarks of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. President, to my mind the hope, and the only hope, 
of the liberal thonght of the country is in the Democratic 
Party. I think the last election must have demonstrated to 
the enlightened ang to the perverse alike that it is futile 
to look any other way for relief from the evils which seem to 
be inseparable from continued Republican supremacy. If the 
result of that election was to any degree disheartening or dis- 
appointing or regrettable, the causes must be looked for else- 
where than in any action or failure to act on the part of the 
Democratic Members of either House of Congress during the 
last session, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to say 
to the Senator from Maryland that there is nothing before 
the Senate, and until we take one step further debate will 
not be in order. 

Routine morning business is closed, and in accordance with 
the unanimous-consent agreement entered into on the 17th 
of December, 1924, the Chair now lays before the Senate the 
bill (S. 1898) reclassifying the salaries of the postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service and readjusting their 
salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, with the 
message of the President returning the bill with his objec- 
tions to the measure. The pending question is on the appeal 
taken from the ruling of the Chair. In order to refresh the 
memories of Senators, I may say that the ruling was that the 
limitation which by unanimous consent had been put upon 
the debate relating to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] to House bill 518 did not 
apply to this bill. The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The purpose having been accomplished, 
as I recall, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the appeal. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennes- 
See asks unanimous consent to withdraw the appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the appeal is withdrawn and the order for the yeas 
and nays canceled. 

The question now is upon the motion made by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrine] to refer the bill and mes- 
sage to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCE, Mr. President, I had addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to interfere with the speech 
of the Senator, but I gave notice of a motion to amend the 
motion of the Senator from South Dakota. - 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not intend to make a speech. I want to 
make just a few brief observations. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will temporarily withhold calling up 
my motion to amend. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
is recognized. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have not the slightest inten- 
tion of making any extended observations in reply to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. He said 
nothing that he did not have the right to say, so far as the 
temper and spirit of what he said is concerned, and I find 
myself to-day involved in quite a different situation from that 
in which I found myself involved a few days ago. I admit 
that, but I am just a little curious to know how far this 
process that seems to have been set up in some quarter or other 
of baiting me as a member of the Democratic Party is to go. 
I find myself now almost in a position calculated to remind 
me of the words of Shakespeare: 


The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me. 


But, as I have said, I am not going to reply to the Senator 
from Montana in any acrimonious spirit, because apart from 
falling into several doubtless inadvertent statements of what 
I said he uttered little at which I can justly take umbrage. 
But I must say that it does seem to me a little hard that the 
Senator should imagine that anything that I said a few days 
ago bore harshly upon him personally, when if he had turned 
to what I said in the course of the investigations that went on 
at the last session of the Senate he would have found that I 
was one of the Democratic Members of this body who paid a 
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warm, cordial tribute to the ability and energy with which he 
played his part in those investigations. 

I have the sincerest respect for the Senator from Montana. 
He is one of the ablest Members of this body, one of the very 
ablest, and he will look in vain in my remarks of a few days 
ago for any statement that I at any time have ever thought 
thut any reproach should attach to him for lack of fairness 
in the conduct of his part of those Senatorial investigations. 
On the contrary I think that he bore like a true lawyer 
in the conduct of those investigations so far as he had any- 
thing to do with them. He is perfectly right when he intimates 
that a legislative investigation is no “kid glove” or “rose 
water" affair; though those are not his words, but mine. With 
the tenor of what he said in that connection I entirely agree, 
but I affirm that nothing could be more unjust, though I know 
there was no rancorous resentment behind the statement when 
he made it, than the accusation—I hate to use that word— 
of the Senator that I was not in sympathy with those legis- 
lative investigations. Go over the whole record of my con- 
nection with them, and it will be found that my vote was 
invariably cast under any and all circumstances for their 
prosecution. 

Why, has the Senator from Montana forgotten that after, 
when they had gone on for some time and the President sent 
a special message to this body protesting against their con- 
tinuance. I rose to my feet, and whilst speaking of the Presi- 
dent In the deferential language in which every Senator should 
speak of the President, I declared that I for one did not know 
how to set any limit to a legislative investigation into official 
misconduct. I have been too Jong connected with legislative 
bodies not to know that one of the highest functions that they 
can perform is the critical, the inquisitorial function, the 
function which makes of a legislative body a sort of grand 
inquest, 3 with the solemn duty of unearthing rascality 
and bringing to condign justice official misconduct in every 
form. 

Though I had the highest respect for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, I also took oceasion in commenting upon the message 
of the President to assert that I thought that he, too, had fallen 
into an error of judgment when he seconded the course which 
the President was pursuing. I went so far as to remind him 
that the Emperor Joseph, of Austria, had said that it was 
needless to talk to him of assassination, for assassination was 
but a part of the trade of a king; and to add that he, too, 
should realize that the higher the place a man in public life 
occupies, the more exposed he is to the shafts of calumny 
and misrepresentation. 

So I repel, I will not say with scorn, but I repel with empha- 
sis, with indignation, the allegation, no matter by whom it 
may be made in this body, that at any time I ever sustained 
the relation of an obstructive to any of those investigations. 
But I think that there is a measure of fairness that should 
be consulted even by a prosecuting attorney when he is prose- 
cuting the most squalid and criminal wretch that ever stood 
in a criminal dock. Nobody felt more strongly than I did that 
Fall was a scamp. I never doubted that fact for a moment. 
Nobody was more thoroughly impressed than I was with the 
squalid, to say the least, conditions with which Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty had surrounded himself while he was in office. 
But I believe in the good old principle that no man should be 
found guilty even by a legislative committee until he has been 
adjudged to be guilty, and, moreover, should not be found to 
be guilty until he has been prosecuted, in a more or less fair- 
minded, impartial, and judicial spirit. The Senator from Mon- 
tana, with his capacity as a lawyer, with his caliber in every 
respect, could perform his part of those investigations without 
any grave breach of proper principles of procedure, but there 
were others who in my judgment did not. 

So I do not hesitate to say again that in my opinion the effect 
of those investigations, aside from the connection of the Senator 
from Montana with them, upon public opinion in the United 
States would have been absolutely different if they had been 
eonducted in a different manner by some of the members of 
the investigating committees. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I hope that the Senator will not interrupt me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator to 
exclude aiso the investigation of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. BRUCE. I know nothing about the investigation of that 
bureau, except that it seems to me that it was conducted in the 
most praiseworthy manner in every respect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The reason why I inter- 


8 the conduct of the investigation of the Veterans’ 
ureau. 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not have that in mind at all. I w 
speaking only of the group of investigations that arose out o 
the flagrant misconduct of Fall, and the equivocal, to say the 
least, conduct of Daugherty. 

I have no criticism to make of the Senator from Montana. 
Of course, I haye sometimes thought that he was too good a 
lawyer not to realize that there was no real constitutional 
foundation on which the resignation of Secretary Denby could 
be by the Senate, but I am willing to admit that 
doubtless he honestly found some line of forensic reasoning 
that satisfied any scruples that he may have entertained upon 
that subject. 

So much for that, and I hope that, at least, the Senator from 
Montana will not take too much to heart the feeling that has 
been engendered by the discussion that took place between the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] and myself a few 
days ago, and for which I am so human as to think that I was 
in no wise responsible as the aggressor. 

Just a word with reference to the selection of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Surra] for the chairmanship of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. I never voted for him in any 
caucus called by the Democratic Members of this body. So 
far as I know, no caucus was ever called, and to this day it 
has always been a mystery to me, though the fact, I have no 
doubt, could be readily explained, why the purpose of the 
Members of this body on our side of the Chamber to elect 
Senator SmMirH was never communicated to me. I voted for 
Senator Sars in the first instance because I thought I was 
voting for a Democrat supported exclusively by Democrats, 
but when on the very first day that I changed my vote from 
Senator Surrz to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumarss], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] came to my office and 
told me that the progressives on the other side of the Chamber 
were going to bring to this side of the Chamber sufficient vot- 
ing strength to elect the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SsorH] I felt that it was time for me with my convictions, 
public and party, to recede from the support 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Just a moment, and I will yield with pleas- 
ure—to recede from the support that I had given to Senator 
Surra and to transfer it to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cus- 
mins]. That is the history of that matter. 

The junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] came to 
my office, as he had a perfect right to do, talked over the 
situation with me, gave me the information to which I have 
referred, and left with the statement from me that his views 
about public matters were very different in many respects 
from mine, and that if it was the purpose of the Democratic 
side of the Senate to enter into any combination with pro- 
gressives on the Republican side of the Senate for the purpose 
of electing a chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committce 
I should have to part company with my colleagues. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maryland yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Maryland, of course, 
knows that the rules of the Senate provide for and require the 
election of chairmen of the committees by the Senate? ‘The 
Senator, of course, knows that? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I think that is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But does not the Senator know it to be 
true? 

Mr. BRUCE. That is my recollection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator has not that degree of 
familiarity with the rules of the Senate that he can concede 
beyond question that the rules of the Senate require the elec- 
tion of the chairmen of Senate committees by the Senate, I do 
not know that I can pursue further the questions I have in 
min 


d. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very few individuals can arrogate to them- 
selves omniscience. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not understand that 
it is arrogating omniscience to anyone to say that after hav- 
ing been a Member of this body for a number of years he 
knows that the rules of the Senate provide for the election by 
the Senate of members of committees and of committee chair- 


rupted the Senator was that he was making a general state- | men. 


ment exempting only the investigation conducted by the Sen- 
ator from Montana, and I requested that he include in the 


Mr. BRUCE. I have been here only one session, if the Sen- 
ator will recollect, 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
further question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; if it is a little more timely than the one 
which the Senator from Arkansas has just asked. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Senator from Maryland prefer 
the nominee of the Democrats, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Surg], when he voted for him, to the nominee of 
the Republicans, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, under ordinary circumstances, I 
would prefer any Democratic candidate for any office or for 
any position to any Republican candidate or applicant. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why did the Senator object to the elec- 
tion of the candidate that he had theretofore been supporting? 

Mr. BRUCE. Why? Because the fact came to my knowl- 
edge that he was not simply the candidate of the Democratic 
Party but was also the candidate of the party which, so far as 
it was represented in this Chamber, was represented by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] and his adherents ; 
and it was because of that that I said 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator knows that the Senator 
from South Carolina was not the candidate of the so-called 
progressive Republicans. The Senator knows that the occasion 
for the controversy over the election of a chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce grew out of the fact that 
the Republicans were not able to agree among themselves, one 
candidate or faction presenting the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummins] and the other presenting the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know nothing about it except what was 
communicated to me by the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] ; that the Progressives were to come to this side of 
the Chamber and unite with it in electing the Senator from 
South Carolina. That was enough for me, and it always would 
under any circumstances be enough for me. I at once an- 
nounced to the whole country—as is still true—that there 
was no boat wide enough to hold the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Forterre] and me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, yes. Then, the answer is that the 
Senator 

Mr. BRUCE. Now, I really think the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
a further question? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not think I can, because the interrup- 
tions of the Senator from Arkansas are merely cumulative. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think I ought to be permitted to ask a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
declines to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not like to say that, but when interrup- 
tions are merely repetitive 

Mr. ROBINSON. Am I correct then in my construction of 
the Senator’s answer, when I say that he voted against the 
Democratic candidate for chairman, for whom he had been 
voting, because he learned that enough votes from the other 
side were to be cast for him to accomplish his election? 

Mr. BRUCE. I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, then, did not want to elect 
the Democratic candidate? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Democrats were about to make the fatal 
mistake—and I think that it proved fatal—of striking hands 
with Senator La FoLLETTE and his adherents, and I rejected 
that course. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maryland yield to a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Maryland states that 
the election of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrn! 
as chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce proved 
to be a fatal mistake. Will the Senator tell us in what par- 
ticular it has proved fatal or harmful, and tell us how it vio- 
lated any Democratic principle for the Democrats on this side 
of the Chamber to support an old-line Democratic candidate 
rather than an old-line Republican candidate? 

Mr. BRUCE. Ihave nothing to say derogatory about the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Str]; my relations with him 
are very pleasant, and I have not the slightest disposition to 
disparage him in any way personally, and I never have had; but 
the first result 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has charged 

Mr. BRUCE. I will answer the question of the Senator 
from Arkansas, 


The first result of that pact was the passing of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce entirely into the control of the 
radical element of this body. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How did the committee pass under the 


control of the radical element of this body? The membership 
of the committee was not changed in any respect by the 
election of a Democratic chairman. 

Mr. BRUCE. But the result was as I have stated. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What action taken by the committee does 
the Senator from Maryland regard as having been fatal? 

Mr. BRUCE. It is the first step, as the French say, that 
always costs. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is that the only answer the Senator can 
make to my question? 

Mr. BRUCE. That one is good enough, in my judgment, 
for the purposes of the case. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator regards the election of a 
good Democrat as chairman of the committee when the Re- 
publicans could not agree upon any one, when they had two 
candidates and were unable to elect, as a fatal error, does he? 

Mr. BRUCE. It left the impression upon the minds of 
the people of the country that the Democrats of this body 
were mere opportunists. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why mere opportunists if the Democrats 
of the Senate voted for a Democrat? 

Mr. BRUCE, Because it seemed as if they were willing 
to form an alliance in any quarter that they could and with 
anybody that they could, and had abandoned the principles 
which they had always professed for principles that in my 
judgment are as foreign to the true principles of the party 
as the Arctic Circle is to the Antarctic. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If the Senator will yield to a further 
question, how does it constitute an abandonment of principle 
for a Democrat to vote for a Democrat? 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, now, I really think that I have gotten 
to the point where I might be at liberty to 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator rather think that 
it was an abandonment of principle for a Democrat to yote for 
a Republican? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have answered that repeatedly. I have, I 
was about to say, reached a point that reminds me of an ob- 
servation of Doctor Johnson. Doctor Johnson was on one 
occasion conversing with somebody who kept saying, “I do 
not understand; I do not understand your reasons.” Well.“ 
replied Doctor Johnson, “I do not see that it is my duty to 
furnish you both with reasons and understanding.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, of course, assumes himself 
to be Doctor Johnson. That is a fine illustration of the Sen- 
ator’s frankness. If the Senator is satisfied with his answers 
to my questions, I am entirely satisfied to let the matter rest. 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, I do not know that my answers are very 
good, but they are quite as good as the Senator’s questions, 
so that we may call things even. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has never yet explained to 
the Senate nor to the country why he voted for a Democrat as 
long as there was little chance of his election and then forsook 
him and voted for a Republican when he learned that enough 
votes might be secured to accomplish the election of his there- 
tofore candidate. 

Mr. BRUCE. I made the explanation at the time and I have 
made it since, and I do not propose to make it any more. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Nobody but the deceased Doctor Johnson, 
perhaps, and the Senator from Maryland have ever under- 
stood any explanation the Senator from Maryland has made or 
can make concerning it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I had almost concluded what I 
wished to say when the Senator interrupted me. I have nar- 
rated the history of the shifting of my vote from Senator 
Ssarn to Senator CCMMuIxs, and all I have to say in conclu- 
sion is that I have never seen the slightest occasion for re- 
gretting the change. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will yield for one further 
question, he has said that his objection to voting for Senator 
Shir at the time his election was consummated was that he 
learned the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] was 
going to vote for him. I ask if that is not a very good way for 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] to control the 
vote of the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not say Senator La Fotterre at all. 
Senator LA FoLLETTE represents a good deal more than him- 
self. It is only fair and just to him to say that he represents 
a party. What I meant to say was that I learned that Senator 
La FoLLETTE and his adherents on the Republican side of the 
Chamber proposed to unite with Democratic Senators 
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Mr. ROBINSON. And that the Senator from Maryland did 
not propose to vote for anybody the Senator from Wisconsin 
and his adherents would vote for, even though he had been 
yoting a number of times for the Democratic candidate. 

Mr. BRUCE. It seems to me the Senator is merely indulging 
in the vain repetition that is said to vex the ear of a drowsy 
man, and I do not propose to make any further answer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. BRUCE. I can not yield any longer. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that is exactly what the Senator 
from Maryland is doing to everybody, not only to the drowsy 
man but to the man who is awake and wants to do something. 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, sometimes a man is a little too awake 
and does a good many things that might just as well have been 
left undone, and that is what I think about this plan that was 
entered into to elect Senator Sarra as chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 

I want to say in conclusion that we really have reached a 
stage where there is no good purpose to be secured by any 
Democrat in pursuing these acrid topies. All Senators will 
bear me out when I say that, independent, in some respects, 
as my course at the last session in this body was, no ene in the 
Senate ever heard me utter one single, solitary, censorious 
word about any action that my colleagues chose to take in 
connection with those investigations or any other object of 
party policy that the majority of Democrats in this Chamber 

saw fit to pursue, Is that not the fact, I ask the leader on this 
side of the Chamber, the Senator from Arkansas Uae, 
NRoktxsox!]. 

j Mr. „ROBINSON. Is the Senator addressing his question 
o me? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was unfortunate enough to be out of 
the city when the Senator delivered his address to which the 
Senator from Montana has referred. I heard the language 
read by the Senator from Montana in the course of his re- 
marks this morning, and I place upon the language the same 
construction as that placed upon it by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I think that the Senator from Maryland, if he admits 
that he made the speech quoted by the Senator from Montana, 
did criticize the investigations. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator misunderstood me again. I was 
not referring to anything that has happened at this session of 
the Senate. As I have said, I have no disposition to keep the 
embers of old animosities alive, and I certainly have no desire 
to say anything to which the sensibilities of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] could take exception. He and I 
had a little bout, and I think he could say in the language of 
the old Confederate soldier at Appomattox, that he killed just 
as many of me as I killed of him,” and I imagine that he has 
too generous a spirit to harbor any lasting resentment about 
any clash that may arise between him and another Member 
of the Senate. 

What I was saying was that at the last session of this body 
no Senator on this side of the Senate ever heard me question 
at any time the personal motives of any Democratic Senator 
who differed from me, or ever heard me utter one single re- 
proachful personality to one of my colleagues. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
say to the Senator that he will search my remarks in vain for 
any criticism of anything he did or anything he said at the last 
session of Congress, I rose to call attention to the remarks of 
the Senator a week ago; and I simply desire to inquire of the 
Senator now whether he desires to allow those remarks to 
stand? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course I do, because I conceive that I owe 
a higher obligation to the truth than I could ever owe to any 
party or any individual, and those are my conceptions of the 
truth; but so far as the Senator is concerned 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will appreciate that 
his words include me just as well as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr, BRUCE. No; they do not. I referred to the selection 
of some of the members of the committees. The only mistake 
I make was in not excepting 558 Senator from Montana by 
name; that is all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, 3 will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The Senator asked me whether I heard 
him at the last session make personal criticism of his col- 
leagues on this side of the Chamber, I will say that I did not; 
but, hearing his answers to the Senator from Montana, I want 
now to inquire whether his address the other day was intended 


for some other of his colleagues than the Senator from Mon- 
tana, who was excepted. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is no use of going into that. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Let me say that I do not think any very 
great good is to be accomplished by acrimonious debate or per- 
sonal allusions—— 

Mr. BRUCE. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON, And I myself have never indulged in them, 
and never intend to. 

Mr. BRUCE. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Maryland has asked me 
a personal question. Let me say, in reply to that, that from 
his whole course toward his colleagues on this side of the 
Chamber he will have to get his character as an amiable Demo- 
crat toward his colleagues from seme other source. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, I will get it when you all unite again on 
the right sort of platform. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is criticising the platform. 
May I ask the Senator what provisions of the Democratic 
platform he wants to eliminate, now that the campaign is over 
and the election accomplished? The Senator, it seems, now 
addresses his objection to the Democratic platform. 

Mr. BRUCE. The time will come when all that passing 
error, as I saw it, will sink into the infinite past. As I dis- 
cern it, the old current of thought and feeling that was taking 
us nowhere is already being reyersed; and as I witness the 
reversal of that current—and it is setting in strongly—I can 
not help thinking of the words used by one of the characters 
in Shakespeare’s Tempest, when the shipwrecked seamen in 
it were coming back from their trance: 


The approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now lies foul and muddy. 


Let us haye no more acrimony. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I suggest to the Senator from Mary- 
land that he is the man who began it, and that I agree with 
him that it ought to be terminated immediately. So far as 
I am concerned, I have neither done nor said anything that by 
any possibility of construction could be construed as an in- 
vitation to the performance, which must be very gra 
to our friends on the other side of the Chamber, and which 
haye not the slightest doubt they have stimulated. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; that is not 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is like an old woman; he 
wants the last word; and so far as I am concerned, he can 
have it. [Laughter on the floor and in the galleries.] 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, have you not noticed that the old 
women always have it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and I notice that the Senator ig 
getting it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, I will tell you: I do not mind so 
much—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend just 
a moment, Under the rules of the Senate, demonstrations of 
approval or disapproval are not allowed in the galleries; and 
the Chair desires to admonish the occupants of the galleries 
and advise them of that rule. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Arkansas is entitled to his 
laugh. That is all right, All I want to say to him is that I do 
not mind so much being called an old woman, because 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCE. One minute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BRUCH. One minute. I do not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It would be unparliamentary to call the 
Senator an old woman, however much he resembled one. It 
was not unparliamentary to say that he was like an old woman. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought the Senator ylelded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
will refrain from interrupting. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I feel like recalling a remark that I recalled 
last winter to the Senator. We had once a very distinguished 
Democrat in Baltimore who had a most wonderful gift for pre- 
serving his good humor when he was interrupted in the course 
of his speeches. On one occasion an Irishman named Larry 
Finnegan kept on interrupting him, just exactly as the Senator 
from Arkansas is now interrupting me. This was Governor 
Whyte to whom I refer. Finally the governor turned to him 
and said, “ Be aisy, Larry; and if you can't be aisy, be as aisy 
as you can.” 
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The Senator says I am an old woman. 

Mr. ROBINSON. O, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Now be easy, be easy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Arkansas? [A pause.] The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to say that that reflection does not 
wound me very sensibly, because 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has misquoted me. 

Mr. BRUCE. Now, Senator—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will not the Senator yield? He certainty 
does not want to misquote me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator frem Arkansas? [A pause.] The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator decline to yield after 
I state to him that he has misquoted me? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that I understood what the Senator 
said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I say, I do not mind so much being put in the 
class of old women, because I recollect that my friend Benjamin 
Franklin said on one occasion, in one of his famous produc- 
tions, that all old women are good women. 

Mr. ASHURST. AN the old men are good men. 

Mr. BRUCE. By no means. The worst thing im this world 
is a vicious, abandoned old man, though there are some middle- 
aged men that are almost as pestiferous. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why does the Senator look in this direc- 
tion when he makes a remurk like that? 

Mr. BRUCE. They are usually from the State of Arkansas. 

Now, Senators, F really must conclude. All I want to say is 
that I have nothing except the warmest and most cordial feel- 
ings of regard for every single one of my fellow Democrats 
in this Chamber—for you, for you, for you, for you, for you, 
for you, for you—and I hope that the time will come, if it has 
not come already, when I can say that that feeling is heartily 
reciprocated, 


RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I hesitate to interrupt in any way 
the family quarrel across the Chamber. I rather thought, how- 
ever, that the people of the country had settled those questions 
in an emphatic manner to the tune of some 7,000,000 votes last 
November; but apparently the quarrel continues on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Under the unanimous-consent agreement we have only two 
days in which to consider the veto message of the President 
of the United States expressing his disapproval of the so-called 
postal salary increase bill. Likewise, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, we are compelled to dispose to-day of a 
motion which is pending, that the message and bill be referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a question in that connection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. EDGE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely want to state that I have an 
amendment pending, instructing the committee to report back 
the bill immediately with the recommendation that it pass; 
so I hope, if the Senator is in favor of my amendment, that 
he will say something about it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the pending motion was made 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], as I re- 
call. The amendment of the Senator from Mississippi I do 
not reeall, but that Is a matter of detail that can be dis- 
cussed when the Secretary states the amendment. 

As I said, the Senate must dispose to-day of the pending 
motion. I had not intended to discuss the motion itself par- 
ticularly, although I oppose it, but it was my intention, rather, 
to confine my remarks to the veto message itself, the reasons 
assigned by the President of the United States for his dis- 
approval of the bill, and to endeavor to present to the Senate 
in some detail why I feel that the bill should be passed, the 
veto notwithstanding. 

So far as the pending motion to commit is concerned, I will 
express my views on that in a very few sentences. It can 
have but one effect, and that is to postpone, if not entirely 
prevent, the consideration of the veto message. 

I have already on several occasions expressed the view 


tened, however, with a great deal of attention to the explana- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] on 
Saturday in reporting the bill which the subcommittee had 
prepared for the specific purpose of increasing the postal 
revenue, and to me it was absolutely apparent and obvious 
that such a bill could not pass at this session of the Senate. 
Practically every detail of the bill, every suggested increase 
in revenue, was the subject of attack, was the subject of a 
distinct difference of opinion. It was admitted time after 
time by the proponent of the measure, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses], that he was not at all confident the 
figures submitted by the Post Office Department were suffi- 
ciently accurate to base an opinion as to the justification of 
increases to the revenue-producing system. In other words, it 
was plainly apparent to any Senator in the Chamber on 
Saturday that a bill to increase the postal revenue, as has al- 
ready happened in the committee, where public hearings were 
held for several days, would develop great opposition, with 
very good arguments, very forceful arguments as to why the 
Government should encourage to some extent, through nominal 
postal rates, the dissemination of literature, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other printed material. The proposal which, as we 
all know, goes back for perhaps 20 years, and has been con- 
sidered from time to time by the Congress of the United 
States, has to date apparently gotten nowhere. We might as 
well face the facts, and should face the facts. The object of 
the motion to commit the veto message to the committee, with 
the bill, is, apparently, in order to see if it will be possible 
to pass the Moses bill now pending before Congress. 

Let me say that it is with great regret that I find myself in 
a position differing with the President's viewpoint on this mat- 
ter; but I do differ, and it seems to me the four or five main 
reasons that have been presented by the President in his veto 
message can be very readily explained and justify the passage 
of the bill. I shall attempt to analyze them in the brief time 
that I have. 

The President's veto, as I have indicated, is based on five 
objections—first, economy; second, the failure to provide addi- 
tional revenue in order to meet the $68,000,000 necessary, as 
estimated, to pay the increased salaries; third, the failure to 
differentiate between living costs in large cities and in rural 
communities by establishing a rate of wage different in large 
cities than in rural communities; fourth, some reference to 
the prevailing wage scale in other departments and other in- 
dustries of a similar character; and, fifth, the relationship of 
the present wages to the present cost of living. I believe those 
are the five major objections presented by the veto. 

The objection based on economy would generally appeal to 
all of us, but in my judgment economy must be classified, in its 
consideration, just the same in public business as in private 
business. There is a type of economy that is well understood 
to be false economy that has been recognized time after time 
in private business enterprise, and corrected after that recog- 
nition. In my judgment it is false economy to have an army 


of 300,000 more or less dissatisfied workers. It is a type of 


economy that would not contribute, if continued, to the best 
results in that great and important department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Looking over this problem from the standpoint of economy, 
I was very much impressed with the Budget estimate pre- 
sented to the Congress shortly after it convened last Decem- 
ber. That Budget estimate points with pride, commendable 
pride, to the statement of the finances of the country at the 
present time. Reading, now, from the Budget report as it ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, it was estimated that the 
surplus of receipts over expenditures for the fiscal year 1924 
would amount to the tidy sum of over $329,000,000, and that 
for the fiscal year 1925 it would be increased to a sum in the 
neighborhood of $395,000,000, an increase of some sixty million 
and odd dollars in the past year. It was also estimated that 
the income in excess of the estimates of the department, the 
estimates upon which we base onr expenditures, was some 
$175,000,000 more than the Bureau of the Budget had antici- 
pated. 

With that showing it does not seem to me the country is 
facing bankruptey at this particular moment. It does not 
seem to me that it will be entirely unjust and an evidence of 
a failure to recognize economy if the Government of the United 
States should raise the salaries of letter carriers, who now, 
upon entering the service, get approximately $27 a week, to a 
salary somewhere near that ef hod carriers, who at the pres- 
ent moment get $36 a week. It does not seem to me that 
this great country of ours will suffer in the matter of economy 
if we bring the standard of salaries of the 300,000 men and 


that postal revenues could and should be increased. I lis-| women carrying our mails, in all types of weather, in every 
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section of the country, somewhere near a parallel with the 
salaries paid workers in other industries which are parallel. 

The newspapers of the country have generally, almost uni- 
versally, I may say, commended this raise in postal salaries, 
That has not been true of other Government expenditures. Ap- 
parently those who insist that the revenues be increased are 
also in entire sympathy with the vetoed salary bill now pend- 
ing, becanse, as we know, this bill was added intact to the 
revenue bill introduced by the Senator from New Hampshire. 
I understand through the public prints that the President is 
likewise now fayorable to the salary measure with the reve- 
nue feature attached. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to read lengthy 
editorials referring to the measure, but one appearing in the 
Chicago Tribune quite recently appealed to me as being so 
logical and as setting forth in such a short space the story 
that I am going to read it for the benefit of those Senators who 
are following this discussion. It is as follows: 


RAISE THE PAY FOR POSTAL WORKERS 


Low pay and good Postal Service can not stick together much 
longer. Twenty thousand postal workers resigned last year. 


That is some explanation of the necessity for a revision in 
salaries. The editorial continues: 


That is a high turnover for elvil-service jobs. 

If the Senate overrides the President's veto of last June on the 
postal salary increase Dill, it will be better for the mail service, fairer 
to the workers, and the President probably will not care much. 

Under present pay scales a postal clerk or carrier must work from 
four and a half to eight years before he can get a maximum salary 
of $1,800 a year. It costs $1,000 to train a new man. If 20,000 
postal workers every year decide that a maximum of $1,800 is not 
worth staying for, that means a cost of something like $20,000,000 
in training new men to take their places. That cost alone, dist wuted 
as a pay incyease to the entire force of 300,000 men, would add $66 
to their salaries. 

An average increase of $300 is required by the bill, and that is none 
too much. It will be saved in mail efficiencies and in industrial jus- 
tice, Men with families and steady on the job will find $2,100 a year 
about the minimum limit for American living. And the mails should 
be handled by responsible men with families and steady on the job. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. EDGE.: I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator state from what publication 
he is reading now? 

Mr. EDGE. I am reading from the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator know what the attitude of 
that journal is touching the bill providing means for raising 
revenue to meet these expenditures? 

Mr. EDGE. I do not know. As I have indicated, I could 
read from other newspapers—the New York Sun, the New 
York World, and others—similar editorials ; but I will not take 
the time of the Senate to do so. 

Further discussing the question of the advisability or neces- 
sity of raising revenues to meet this particular expenditure, 
which is perhaps the paramount question, it appeals to me that 
such insistence is not well taken. The history of salary raises 
in the Postal Service in this country, of which there haye been 


five in the last 20 years, as I recall it, has demonstrated that 


the increase necessary to pay the additional salaries has been 
absorbed by the natural increase in business year by year in 
each case in from one to about three years. 

In 1921 there was a deficit estimated by the Post Office 
Department, as found in the reports I haye on my desk, of 
$157,500,000. That was the year following a substantial raise 
in postal salaries. That deficit has been successively re- 
duced—in 1922 to $60,000,000; in 1923 to $24,000,000; in 1924 
to $14,000,000—as evidenced by the report of the Postmaster 
General, which I have on my desk at this time, delivered to 
the Senate within the last 30 days. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I know the Senator desires to 
be exact. Is he not in error when he states that the deficit 
for 1923 was $24,000,000? I understood him so to state. I 
have before me the report, which shows that the deficit for 
that year was $39,805,702. 

Mr. EDGE. When I have the opportunity, after completing 
my general discussion, I will be very glad to insert directly 
from the Postmaster General's report the authority for the 
figures I have given. Every one of them has been obtained 
from the records. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Georgia? 


| 


Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from New Jersey will permit 
me, I will say that I have before me a statement of the figures 
on the deficits from 1919 down to this time, as given by the 
Post Office Department in the hearing before the subcommittee 
during the holidays. I would like to put them in the Recorp in 
the Senator’s speech, right at this point, because they bear out 
what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator. I will be very glad to 

have them inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 
_ Mr. GEORGE. In 1919 the deficit was $33,950,000; in 1920 
it was $39,000,000; in 1921 it was $80,000,000; in 1922 it was 
$68,000,000 ; in 1923 it was $37,000,000; in 1924 it was $24,000.- 
000. In 1925—and I wish to call the Senator's attention to 
this—it is estimated that the deficit will amount to only 
$10,000,000. Taking the figures from the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 1926, it is estimated by the 
present Postmaster General and the men in his department that 
there will be no deficit, but that there will be a surplus. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit, I am 
very glad to have that statement inserted as a part of my re- 
marks. I will supplement it and explain to the Senator from 
Ohio what probably accounts for the discrepancy. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio will find in each of the reports of the Postmaster 
General what might be termed two distinct estimates, one based 
on the figures I have read, in which it is shown by the report 
for the year ending June 30, 1924, that the cash deficiency in 
postal accounts was $14,603,976.24. I estimated it at about 
$14,000,000 in my statement. If he will go on he will find a 
further explanation, that this deficiency is subject to adjust- 
ment, since it is based on actual payments made during 1923, 
and includes payment for service rendered in previous fiscal 
years which should not be paid, and so forth, In other words, 
I will admit that it is with great difficulty that one can arrive 
at a real net deficit because of the various matters which seem 
to be necessary to a proper consideration, but in presenting 
these figures I have presented them all from the reports of the 
department and can only give that as proof of their accuracy. 

I was discussing, when interrupted, the ease with which the 
department can absorb the salary increase. I think it has 
been demonstrated that there may be a possible surplus in 
the next year as indicated by the statement just read, and that 
it is quite apparent that raises of this character can, in due 
time, be absorbed without, so far as meeting these expenses 
may be concerned, necessarily raising postal rates, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has the Senator's attention been called 
to the increase in salaries and the new positions created in 
the Post Office Department here in Washington, especially with 
reference to the offices of the Postmaster General, the First 
Assistant, Second Assistant, Third Assistant, and Fourth 
Assistant, where the increases have been sometimes 50 per cent 
in salaries and new positions created? 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; and I was coming to that later. Effective 
July 1, 1924, there were numerous increases in the Post Office 
Department. I have a list here. I will insert it in the RECORD, 
if I may have consent to do so, and not take the time to read 
it. It includes raises for a great many of the head officers, 
including the Assistant Postmasters General and many others, 
reaching quite a sum in total. There was absolutely no ques- 
tion raised at that time, as far as I recall, as to the necessity 
of increasing the income in order to meet those additional 


expenses, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from New Jersey is granted. 
The table is as follows: 
[From hearings, Post Office appropriation bill, 1925) 


Reclassification of salaries, Post Office Department.—Statements show- 
ing, by offices in the District of Columbia, the sataries for the fiscal 
year 122}, compared with rates fired in accordance with “ the classifi- 
cation act for 1923” for the fiscal year 1925 


(Partial list, only those receiving increase of $500 or more) 


Designation 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


1925 


Reclassification of salaries, Post Office Department —Statements 
District of Columbia, the salaries, ete.—Con. 


ing, by offices in the 


$2, 240 . 
Chief inspector 4, 000 $5, 200 
Chief clerk to chief inspector... 2,240 3, 000 
F 22230800 
ief eler! pi agen 
CCC TN ete ee E T 5,000 6, 900 
Assistant. attorney „ͤö = 4, 500 5, 200 
Dh a pe OE ie EE a ee ato 2,040 8, 000 
9 assistant to the First Assistant Postmaster 73 000 
Assistant chief clerk, First Assistant Postmaster General. hdl oer aaa 23, 000 
8 al assistant, division of post-office service 2 
Assistant mechanical chan Cr ———. 13,000 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
First Assistant Postmaster G T 7, 500 
Chief clerk, First Assistant Postmaster General. 3, 300 
Superintendent, division of N service 5, 200 
Assistant superintendent, acta? copie 3, $00 
Superintendent, division postmasters T5 — 3. 800 
Superintendent, division of . and garage pAn ohe A A 13, 800 
Assistant superin ot poston 
Wenne ͤ—⏑“¹17h 3 3, 000 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 5, 000 7, 500 
Chief clerk, Second Assistant Postmaster General 2, 740 8, 300 
Superintendent, division railway adjustments 3, 000 3, 800 
Assistant su tendent, division railway adjustments.. 2,490 3, 000 
Genera superintendent, Division of Railway Mail Service. 4,000 5, 200 
Chief clerk, Division of Railway Mail Service 2,240 3, 000 
OFFICE OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Third Assistant Postmaster General!!! 5, 000 7, 500 
Chief clerk, Third Assistant Postmaster General 2,740 3, 300 
Superintendent, division of stamps 2,750 3, 300 
Su t, division of 2 2, 490 3, 000 
Superintendent, division of 1 2.750 3, 800 
Superintendent, division of registered mails. 2,740 8, 300 
Superintendent, division of money orders. 2, 750 3, 800 
OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 5,000 7, 500 
Chief clerk, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 2,740 3, 300 
Superintendent, division of rural mails 3, 000 3, 800 
Superintendent of engineering 26,000 
Assistant superin t of engineering. ` 23,800 
Superintendent, division of equipment * 5 Supplies 3 3. 800 


t Dropped in lieu of administrative assistant. 


New. 


Mr. EDGE. Another matter of great importance enters into 
the consideration of the policy of raising the revenue to meet 
the additional expenses involved. I have always attempted to 
make clear my position as a Member of this body, and I hope 
I have partially succeeded, as to believing and adhering to 
business principles. I remember my good friend from Ohio 
{Mr. Wrs], when the bill was under discussion last June, 
raised the question if I did not believe that in effect every busi- 
ness should stand on its own bottom, and that the income 
should be sufficient to pay the expense of conducting the busi- 
ness. Generally speaking, I heartily agree with the suggestion 
and always have agreed with that conviction and policy. How- 
ever, the service of the Post Office Department is quite a dif- 
ferent proposition from the average private business, and al- 
ways will be, and of necessity. 

For instance, if Senators will turn to the report of the Post- 
master General for the year ending June 30, 1924, they will 
find a paragraph devoted to free mailing privileges. In that 
paragraph it will be found that it is estimated that there were 
over 450,000,000 pieces of matter, weighing over 96,000,000 
pounds, mailed free under the penalty privilege, the postage 
on which, at the ordinary rate, would amount to $12,842,000. 
The average business would, of course, not give goods away for 
nothing. The laws of the United States provide, as we all well 
know, that the franking privilege applies for departmental and 
congressional mail, and that a great volume of mail matter, 
amounting to over 96,000,000 pounds annually, is carried by the 
mails entirely free, but costing the Government over $12,000,000. 

Again, we have a system in the country provided by statute— 
I am not criticizing it, but demonstrating how impossible it is 
to compare the business of the Post Office Department with the 
average commercial business in the country—known as the 
“ free-in-county ” mailings of second-class publications, which 
aggregated 67,000,000 pounds of matter carried during the year 
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ar as covered by the report just referred to. We have other free 


mailing privileges for institutions, none of which I am criticiz- 
ing, but simply pointing out the absurdity to compare with a 
business enterprise where for all service rendered a regulated or 
proper amount would be paid, and if that were done the Post 
Office Department, with present income, not to consider the 
increased income which reports demonstrate year by year, 
would right now show a decided surplus or profit to the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

The question of policy as to whether postal salaries should 
be increased unless postal revenues are increased presents an- 
other interesting thought. As a matter of fact we have not 
increased postal revenues for a number of years with the ex- 
ception of a temporary increase during the war, when first-class 
postage was increased and immediately reduced at the close 
of the war, As a matter of fact the tendency has been to lower 
postal rates, as I indicated at the beginning of my remarks. 

The conviction has apparently come about that the Postal 
Service of the United States to a great extent is one of those 
great helpful departments of the Government, as is the Agri- 
cultural Department or the Department of the Interior, which 
contributes to the benefit and to the upbuilding of the country, 

disseminating information, helping to build up communities, 
giving the people an opportunity to get more closely in touch 
with the news of the day and of the world. So, with that 
apparent conviction, we have always tried to keep rates down, 
and, in my judgment, properly so. As I said, the tendency has 
been to lower, not to try to increase rates unscientifically 
simply in order to meet a worthy and necessary increase in 
postal salaries. 

A few years ago, before the war, we lowered the first-class 
postage rate from 3 cents to 2 cents an ounce. By the same 
argument presented that when we increase salaries we must 
increase revenues, then when we reduced the first-class postage 
from 3 cents to 2 cents, and of course decreased the reyenues, 
we should have immediately -decreased the salaries of the 
postal army of the United States. It is a poor principle that 
does not work both ways. 

No, Mr. President, there is no real businesslike relation be- 
tween the income of the Post Office Department and the sal- 
aries to be paid to the men and women who are working in 
that department. Fix the rates where they should be, but not 
necessitated by proper salary raises. 

They are either entitled to an increase or they are not. 
If they are entitled to an increase, then it must come from 
some form of taxation, and it makes little difference to the 
public, after all is said and done, what the form of taxation 
may be. They pay it in the end. It all comes from them, 
whether as additional postage to send second-class matter, 
newspapers, and magazines through the mails, or whether it is 
some other form of taxation. 

The question before us is whether $27 a week, the present 
salary for a letter carrier, is proper in proportion to the $36 
a week paid to the hod carrier. I am not depreciating the 
importance of the hod carrier, but I do think in a service of 
the character of the Postal Service, inviting men and women 
who must necessarily have a fairly good education to meet the 
civil-service requirements, offering them absolutely no future 
excepting if they remain fiye years they will gradually raise 
from $1,400, the minimum, to $1,800, and there stop unless 
they can get into some special class or later become a super- 
visor or something of that character, the employees should 
have more consideration. 

It is not comparable with any other type of business on 
earth. A man goes at a low salary into a business institution, 
a bank, or factory, and has a natural hope and expectation 
that if he applies himself he will gradually forge ahead and 
perhaps become the president of that organization some day. 
He has no such chance when he enters the Postal Service of 
the United States. We should pay them higher in comparison. 
We should not even try to compare them with the average sal- 
ary of the bank clerk or some one else of that character. 
Speaking of that, I can show in a few words that they are not 
paid comparable with that type of employee. 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how 
the wages provided in his bill compare with the wages paid 
to employees in other Government departments where the 
service is comparable? 

Mr. EDGH. I can answer that to a certain extent. There 
was a letter printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a few days 
ago from the Post Office Department, addressed to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norrecx]. I have not a copy of that 


letter before me, but in it an effort was made to demonstrate 
that in some branches of the public service the average pay 
from the first to the sixth class, if I recall the classifications 
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correctly, was lower in some departments as compared to the 
Post Office Department. I inquired about that, because it was 
an interesting situation, although I think it would be most 
difficult to fairly or justly compare some departments of the 
Government, with entirely inside work, to some classes of the 
Post Office Department. At the same time, waiving that ob- 
jection, I haye been informed, and I can only give the Senator 
my information, that in computing those averages in other de- 
partments, estimating the average from the first to the sixth 
classifications, which only included clerks whose salaries were 
in the neighborhood of $1,800 to $2,000 a year, the average 
would naturally be that much lower in proportion, while in 
the Post Office Department it includes clerks of all grades 
from first to and including supervisors, some of whom receive 
as high as $4,200 a year. So that the natural average, setting 
a maximum of $4,200 and down to a minimum of $1,400, 
would, of course, be greater than from a similar minimum to 
a maximum of $1,800 or $2,000. I am simply transmitting the 
general information I haye without the actual figures. 

Continuing on the subject of the necessity to raise revenue 
in order that the bill may become a law, we are faced with 
facts and not theories. I do not believe there is a Senator 
who will attempt to prophesy that we can pass a bill this year 
raising revenues, even though we could prepare a scientific 
one, which the chairman of the committee himself could de- 
fend. Then we are faced with the situation, if that is the 
correct analysis, that the postal salaries will not be increased, 
certainly at this session of Congress, We have here a bill on 
which I regret being compelled to take a different position 
from that of the Chief Executive, whose economy record I 
heartily praise and indorse. 

We are faced with the situation that unless this bill, which 
has now gone nine-tenths of its parliamentary journey, shall be 
passed over the veto the postal salaries will not be raised and 
can not be raised certainly until a future session of Congress. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey permit a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Suppose the President’s veto of the bill 
should be sustained, will the Senator from New Jersey then 
assist in having passed a bill that will increase the salaries 
just as they are proposed to be in the bill vetoed and at the 
same time produce the revenue? 

Mr. EDGE. Most assuredly, Mr. President. I have stated 
that fact so many times that I am surprised at the question. 
I shall be glad to assist in any possible way to pass a bill to 
raise salaries, but I am trying to point out the facts; and facts 
are hard to refute. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey permit me to ask the Senator from South Dakota a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON, I listened to the inquiry submitted by the 
Senator from South Dakota, and I inferred that he was allud- 
ing to the bill which he introduced and which was reported by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr Moses]. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Jersey will permit me—— 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I will state to the Senator from Virginia 
that I am not necessarily referring to the bill which he has 
in mind, and yet I will say that that bill is a good bill as it 
was first introduced and also as reported by the chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill provides for raising revenue in 
order to make up the deficit which would be occasioned by 
increasing postal salaries. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota think that a bill proposing to raise revenue can originate 
in the Senate? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield further? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. My attention has been called to the propo- 
sition now advanced by the Senator from Virginia, and I have 
investigated it with some care. After having done so, I am 
satisfied that the bill is not a revenue bill within the meaning 
of the Constitution, 

Mr. SWANSON. What, then, would the Senator from South 
Dakota eall a reyenue bill under the Constitution? 


Mr. STERLING. I would call a bill which provides for 
taxation generally, for taxation for the general expenses of 
the Government, a revenue bill within the meaning of the 
term “revenue” as defined by the authorities. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think this is at all a revenue bill. It is true 
that if enacted it would raise some revenue by the adjustment 
of rates of postage, but such revenue would be merely inci- 
dental to the purposes of the bill and would not be the main 
purpose or object of the bill. In the course of this discussion 
I will refer to the authorities on the subject, I will say to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield further? 

Mr. EDGE. My time is limited and I am afraid I can not 
yield much longer. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the bill provides for a cer- 
tain amount of money being collected and deposited in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Postal receipts, the same as internal 
revenue and customs duties, constitute revenue when collected 
by the Government, it seems to me. 

Mr. EDGE. I shall have to refuse to yield further. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill of the Senator from South Dakota 
is a mere subterfuge in order to defeat the bill which the 
President has vetoed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey declines further to yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I am very sorry to have to refuse to yield 
further, but my time is limited. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked a few 
moments ago as to the comparative salaries, and I intended, 
so far as I was able with the data at hand, to give informa- 
tion, which I think would be very interesting, relative to the 
comparative salaries of Government employees and the sala- 
ries of those employed outside of the Government. The ques- 
tion has frequently been raised as to whether the postal em- 
ployees were being paid as much as is received by similar em- 
ployees outside of the Government. Postal clerks and letter 
carriers of the highest grade, after having served five years, re- 
ceiye 72 cents an hour, which is an average of $34.61 per week. 
I find in the document before me a few comparisons with cer- 
tain trades, which I will read. For instance, newspaper com- 
positors receive $1.01 an hour; newspaper stereotypers receive 
92 cents an hour; metal labor—iron and steel industry—re- 
ceives 73 cents an hour; clothing cutters receive $55 a week 
in New York and in Chicago $47 a week, as compared to 
$34.61 received by postal clerks and carriers; metal trades, 84 
cents an hour; longshoremen, 80 cents an hour; bakers, 92 
cents an hour; hod carriers, 78 cents an hour—lI have already 
referred to them—as compared to 72 cents an hour as the 
maximum, the final wage, which the letter carrier and postal 
clerk can eyer receive. 

Mr. President, the question is also raised in the veto mes- 
sage of the President as to the cost of living and also as to 
the increase which has already been made in postal salaries. 
It is true that postal salaries have been raised approximately 
50 per cent, I think, in the last nine years, though I may be 
mistaken as to the exact time. I do not think any Senator 
in the Chamber will question that compared to the period pre- 
vious to the war living costs have increased considerably more 
than 50 per cent. I think the average of snch increase as given 
by the Labor Department has been in the neighborhood of 69 
to 72 per cent. So if salaries of postal employees have been 
increased, as they have, from $1,200 per annum, which was 
the maximum in 1912 or 1913, such increases haye not kept 
pace with the increase of living costs. 

I desire to say that I have received, I think, literally hun- 
dreds if not thousands of letters from postal workers, not in 
the form of propaganda prepared by any association or com- 
mercial body but from postal workers themselves. Among the 
number was one that particularly appealed to me, and I 
going to put it into the Recorp as a sample of hundreds. This 
communication happens to come from North Dakota, where I 
think it is generally admitted that living expenses are much 
less in comparison than they are in some of the more popu- 
lous sections of the country. The writer of the letter states: 

I am inclosing an account of the manner in which I spent my salary 
for last year. 


This letter is so practical, so matter of fact, and so direct 
that I thought it would appeal to Members of the Senate. 


We have kept careful account of our expenses, and this is correct to 
a dollar, There may be some items here which a mail carrier should 
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not aspire to. For instance, the insurance on our lives; but I do not 
think it is unreasonabic, 

I went into the service in 1918, when it was next to impossible to 
get men at the price offered by the Government. I turned down an 
offer of $1,000 per year and went into the post office at $800 per year; 
and you know the course the salary has taken since then. 

If you can use this to any advantage when our salary bill comes up 
on January 5, I will be glad to have been of some small service in a 
good cause. 

If, as all, Including the President, seem to agree, the proposed raise 
| is merited, why should it not be given to us, and provision made as 
| goon as possible thereafter for increasing the revenue to meet the extra 

| expense? 

You know, and the President knows, and we carriers know, that if 
| the administration bill takes the place of the present bill it will not be 
| passed at this session of Congress. 

Retail prices, at least in this section of the country, are going up. 
| The only item that F can think of that is cheaper than last year is 

| coal. Good bituminous coal now sells for $13 to $15 per ton, about 
| $2 per ton cheaper than last year. 

Suits for men that cost $25 last year now cost 830 to $35; our 
uniforms are $5 to $10 higher. 

Flour sells at $4.85 to $5 per hundred. Sugar, butter, eggs, meat, 
lard, and, in fact, almost anything you buy is 5 to 10 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 

Hoping that your efforts in behalf of the postal employees of the 

country will be rewarded and assuring you of our appreciation of your 
efforts, I am, 
Yours truly, S. B. Barr, 

City Carrier No. 2, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


I wanted to read particularly the tabulation inclosed by Mr. 
Burr, entitled“ How I spent my salary for last year”: 


1. Rent, at 835 per month 
That is not extravagant 


1 A totai for tho year H... . 8420. 00 
Fuel (10 tons soft coal, at 646 50 per ton) 165. 00 
3. Grocera’ bilis for the enn ñ — 298.37 
Remember this is for a family of five. 

4. one for family of five, including one winter uniform, 

and one cap a trousers for summer wer $854. 19 
5. Life insurance as follows: 

2,000 on my own life. $96. 84 

1,000 on my wife’ T 31. 60 

3. ‘000 on my; a0n's ee 77. 24 

1 ‘000 on my daughter's life--.-.__-.------- 23, 58 
229. 26 
6; ‘To: chureli, Si: per: week<.25 3 So een 52.00 
4 eee 2.2... a 62.14 
POOKIE M Goan oc ha eee te ae re cere alee tan lis 50. 00 


They are very fortunate in having such small doctors’ bills in 
North Dakota. 


9, Helping son and daughter in college 8200. 00 
10. Vacation trip for three of us_.------..-.-.-.~-----. 50. 
Li ils) SAE eer aA EEOAE RLS LG Bee 1, 877. 96 
Salary $1,800, less 244 per cent 1, 755. 00 
e Ta | Ce aR eres E A ie Ne Sa I NE OP AS ne red 122. 96 


I presume that 244 per cent is the amount deducted on ac- 
count of the Federal retirement fund, 


Above is for family of five. One son and one daughter in college, 
and one son in junior high school. 
The son and daughter in college are earning most of their expenses. 
Which items shall I cut out this year? 
S. B. Bann, 
City Carrier No. 2. 


Mr. President, that is a sample of hundreds of similar letters 
which I have received. The writer of that letter is receiving 
the maximum. If he remains in the service until he drops in 
his tracks, he will not receive more than $1,800, unless legisla- 
tion shall be passed increasing his compensation, although per- 
haps he might look forward to some kind of a pension in the 
case of his retirement. In my judgment, in the face of such an 
illustration as that contained in the letter, it is not just to 
attempt to keep postal salaries at the standard on which they 
are now fixed. 

The question has likewise been raised as to the differentials 
between city and country districts. That I think was the fifth 
and last objection raised in the veto message. While it was 
conceded there should be some increases as I recall, it was con- 
tended that they should be distinct as between the cities and 
the rural districts. Those Senators who heard the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] discussing that problem on 
Saturday will realize how impossible it was for the committee 
to arrive at any differential. As a matter of fact, the problem 


does not work out in the manner in which it might be sup- 
posed to work out. In a large city like Chicago, for instance, 
living costs are less than they are in the suburbs of that city, 
such as Englewood and many of the other suburbs which 
might be named; and yet under any possible device for a differ- 
ential, which could only be fixed upon the basis of population 
or the receipts of the offices, and naturally the receipts of the 
offices of New York and Chicago would be in that class which, 
under any analysis, would give higher salaries to the carriera 
and clerks within the city limits, although the clerks and car- 
riers in many of the suburban towns, living in the towns 
where they work, are paying to-day a higher cost of living than 
some of the postal employees who are living in the tenement 
houses in the hearts of the large cities. So the differential 
scheme does not work out; it can not be made practicable. 

The unit system in all branches of the Government was 
referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
who pointed out that a customs officer at some little point in 
Vermont or Maine, on the border line between Canada and the 
United States, receives exactly the same compensation as a 
customs inspector in the city of New York, The proposed 
increase is based to a great extent, of course, on the cost of 
living. just as all the expenses of the Government should be 
proportionate to that cost, but we can not differentiate in any 
automatic, hard-and-fast way and be at all fair to the large 
army of workers of this great branch of the public service. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that I have demonstrated—I 
hope I have, at least—that the five objections which have been 
raised are not, in fact, objections which may not easily be 
overcome by careful consideration of the circumstances. As to 
the great objection of economy, I stand with the President at 
all times for that economy which contributes to the happiness 
and welfare of the people of this country, but I sincerely believe 
in this instance the economy which is proposed is a false 
economy. In view of the great surplus that this country has 
gathered, with our income in excess of our anticipated expendi- 
tures year after year, it seems to me that it is not necessary to 
grind down any of the employees of the Government or to neces- 
sarily pass a bill increasing the revenues, to which bill itself 
great objections are raised, in order to bring this army of 
300,000 men and women into a condition which will be some- 
what parallel to that of their fellow workers throughout the 
country. Do not let us be economical at such a cost. Let us 
be economical when it comes to some of the great experiments 
which are costing hundreds of millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers to-day. Livelihood is not an experiment. 

We are spending, apparently cheerfully, forty or fifty million 
dollars a year as a deficit in maintaining a merchant marine. 
I do not complain of it, because I recognize the great value of 
a merchant marine. We are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars to develop various sections of our country, or at least 
to encourage their development, through the improvement of 
rivers and streams and bays and harbors, and we do it cheer- 
fully, because we believe it adds to the great progressive move- 
ments of our country, because it encourages initiative and de- 
velopment, With all those splendid tributes to the determina- 
tion of our fellow citizens can we sit here for one moment and 
oppose increases of compensation to an army of men and women 
whose entire future is wrapped up alone in the Government of 
the United States? It is plainly evident that we are following 
precedent when we raise their salaries without reyising reve- 
nues. Why such a crime now? We are only placing them 
somewhere near the compensation of comparable employment 
in other lines of industry; we are encouraging them to better 
service and protecting a service which has lost 20,000 men and 
women in one year, and we are encouraging what should be 
and is the fundamental of all business—a happy, contented, a 
well-developed, a 100 per cent Postal Service. 

Mr. President, as much as many of my colleagues—and I am 
with them—regret to be compelled to vote to override a veto of 
the great President of the United States, I am sure the Senate 
of the United States will recognize that this is right, that this 
is just, that this must be done, and that it would be cowardice 
to put it off for another eight months. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, when this matter was before 
the Senate last spring I made some brief observations upon the 
measure, and therefore shall not find it necessary to take 
very much time now, Since what I said was referred to by 
the Senator from New Jersey, however, I think it proper to 
refer to the Recorp to see just what was said. 

On page 9592 of the Recorp for May 27 I said in part: 


I myself went before the joint committee and made a statement in 
favor of an increase in postal salaries, but in every statement that 
I made and in every letter that I wrote I coupled this condition with 
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my request—that while, in my judgment, postal salaries ought to be 
increased, there ought to be at the same time such a readjustment of 
Postal rates as would make the Post Office Department practically 
self-supporting. It was my understanding that such a bill would be 
reported by the committee, but on examining the pending bill I dis- 
cover that not a single word is contained in it in reference to an 
increase in postal revenues; that nothing has been done toward the 
readjustment of postage rates. 


And then subsequently, in the course of the discussion, I 
made it as clear as I could that, while I favored the increase 
of postal salaries, I utterly rejected the theory then put forth, 
and now put forth, by the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Enae] that there ought not to be any connection between in- 
come and expenditure. 

Mr. President, to me it is an amazing theory to be advocated 
by a great Senator and a great business man—and the Senator 
from New Jersey is both of those—that in the conduct of such 
a business as is carried on by the Post Office Department we 
ought entirely to disregard the matter of relationship between 
income and expenditure. I understood the Senator's argument 
to be, in part, that because, according to the report of the 
Budget Commissioner, there was a surplus this year in the 
general fund of the Government of $329,000,000 and next year 
there was estimated to be a surplus of $395,000,000, therefore 
We ought to pass this bill without any reference to the income 
of the Post Office Department and dig into the general funds 
of the people to pay the approximately $70,000,000 per annum 
increase which would be entailed by the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, there is a difference between the Post Office 
Department and other departments. It is said: “Why, we do 
not expect to get money returns for what we expend in the 
War Department, or perhaps not in the Interior Department.” 
But, Mr. President, the Post Office Department carries on a 
different sort of work. It renders a direct service for certain 
people. It carries letters for some people and packages for 
other people. My contention is that so far as may be the people 
who use the post-office service ought to pay for the service, 
and it is the contention of the Senator from New Jersey that 
we ought not to pay any especial attention to that. 

Mr. EDGE rose. 

Mr. WILLIS. I withdraw that statement. I think I over- 
stated the Senator’s contention a little bit. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will permit the Senator to state his own 
position, if he desires, 

Mr. EDGE. No. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator did not state it quite in that 
way, but he did state repeatedly that it was of no importance 
at all that there should be any connection between income and 
expenditure; and it is his belief, as I understand, that the 


deficit already existing—a deficit of approximately $40,000,000 | 


a year; $39,800,000, according to the report that I have before 
me, and I will put all those figures in the Recorp, since they 
have been disputed—ought not to be considered in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator at the same time put in the 
$14,000,000 in one year that has been referred to? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator can put in anything he desires 
in his own speech, but he can not put it in my speech. 

So that that matter may be cleared up definitely, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp the table that appears on page 11 of this document, 
Senate Document No. 162, “Cost of Handling Mail Matter.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


GROWTH OF THE POSTAL SERVICE—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR CER- 
TAIN YEARS FROM 1800 TO 1923 

The growth of the Postal Service has been phenomenal. A com- 

parison of the receipts and expenditures for certain years from 1809 

to 1923 shows the following: 


= 
684 111, 927 
Siesoo 4.160 ozo 
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6, 212,953 | 19, 170, 610 
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Exclusive of $44,500,000, war-tax 8 accruing from increased postage rates 
z Exclusive of $71,392.00, . 
1 — $ 7 War-tax revenue accruing from increased postage rates. 


Mr. WILLIS. Now, since I am referring to that, we will 
just check up on some of those figures. 

This table, as it will be observed, shows receipts and ex- 
penditures in different years, first by 10-year periods. Going 
back as early as 1800, there was in that year a surplus of re- 


| ceipts of $66,000. In 1810 there was a surplus of receipts of 


$55,000. Then in 1820 it went the other way, and there was a 
surplus of expenditures of $48,000, and so on down. In 1850 
there was an excess of receipts of $287,000, and in 1860 there 
was an excess of expenditures of $10,000,000. But coming down 
to more recent times—all of the table will appear in the Rec- 
oxp—in 1920 there was an excess of expenditures of $38,000,000, 
in 1921 of $73,000,000, in 1922 of $59,000,000, and in 1923 of 
$39,805,702 ; so it is approximately $40,000,000. These enormous 
deficits indicate a growing tendency to disregard the sound 
economfe policy which dominated when revenues and expenses 
were practically equal. 

It is the contention of the Senator from New Jersey that 
instead of seeking first to care for the Geficit that already 
exists—a deficit, as I have shown, of approximately $40,000,000 
per year—we should, without any reference to the income, add 
another deficit of approximately $70,000,000 a year, making a 
total deficit in that department of $110,000,000 per year: and 
yet upon that statement of facts the Senator avers that he is 
cordially in favor of the economy program of the President! 

If the proposal is to take $110,000,000 out of the surplus of 
$329,000,000 that is indicated for the present year, if $110,- 
000,000 is to go to one department to make up the deficit 
there, what becomes of the tax-reduction program to which 
the Senator most eloquently has pledged himself? Of course, 
if we shall now abandon the theory heretofore held that the 
people who use the service shall pay for it, and adopt the 
theory now advanced that the Post Office Department shall be 
carried on out of the general revenues, it is perfectly apparent 
that there can be and will be no tax reduction. The added 
$70,000,000 per year on the debit side will render practically 
impossible the tax-reduction program to which the President 
and Congress are pledged. 

Since reference has been made to what the President said, it 
might be interesting right at this point to see just what he 
did say about this matter of economy. I have here a copy of 
the President's message. Let me read just two or three para- 


graphs. 

On page 1 of the message he said, referring to Senate bill 
1898: 

This bill adds approximately $68,000,000 to the annual expenditures 
of the Government, It makes no provision for raising this amount as 
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postal revenue. The money must come from the pockets of the tax- 
payers. To the extent that we create further obligations which must 
be met from the moneys derived from taxation, to that extent do we 
reduce the possibility of further reduction in taxes. Before such obliga- 
tions are created it should be conclusively shown that they are essen- 
tial in the best interests of the Nation. 


The President further said: 
It may be that some adjustments would be justified. 


So far as I am concerned I would be willing to go further than 
that. I believe that there is justification for a general increase 
of postal salaries, and I have so stated repeatedly, publicly 
and privately, in the Senate and out of it; but the thing I can 
not understand is this: Why is it that Senators who say they 
are in favor of these increased salaries at the same time are 
opposed to the taking of any active measures for raising the 
revenue, but insist that it shall be put on the shoulders of the 
general taxpayers of the country? 

The President goes on to say: 


It may be that some adjustments would be justified, but an organized 
effort by a great body of public employees to secure an indiscriminate 
increase in compensation should have the most searching scrutiny. 
The needs of the public, the ability of the people to pay, must have 
some consideration, 


Then, on page 3, the President says further, touching the 
financial side of the question: 


Aside from this, no provision is made in this bill for rutsing the 
money which would be required to meet the additional expenditures 
which it proposes. Under its provisions we would be required to take 
an additional amount of approximately $68,000,000 per year from 
the moneys paid by the taxpayers and pass it on to the employees of 
the Postal Service. Certainly the interests of the people demand that 
any legislation increasing the cost of the Postal Service should give 
consideration to the raising of the moneys necessary to defray the 
additional cost. 

For the fiscal year 1923, the postal revenues were $32,000,000 less 
than the cost of the service for that year. 


So that is what the President actually says upon the ques- 
tion of finance, the question of economy; and, Mr. President, 
so far as I have yet heard or read, there has been no answer 
to that argument, and there will not be, and can not be; it 
is a simple, common sense, direct proposition that is incon- 
trovertible. Here is a service that is rendered to the people. 
Then the people who use the service ought, in the long run, 
to pay for it, rather than the general taxpayer, who individu- 
ally may not use that service to any great extent. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Does the Senator claim that each tax- 
payer ought to pay for the service which is rendered in carry- 
ing his letters? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, Mr. President, that is not practical, of 
course, except approximately. You can not get that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We hear that argument a lot, that we 
ought not to carry letters for some people at much less than 
the cost of the service and charge up the excess to some other 


ople. 

pit WILLIS. I quite understand the Senator's contention. 

Of course, they can reach only an approximation in such 

things. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Take the carriage of franked mail or 
penalty mail. That all has to be paid for by general taxation. 
Mr. WILLIS. I agree with the Senator on that point. If 
the Senator will permit me now, I ask unanimous consent at 
this point in my remarks to have printed the Table No. 80, 
found on page 189 of Senate Document No. 162. It relates 
entirely to cost ascertainment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? 
There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tant 80.—Statement showing recapitulation of allocations and appor- 
tionment of revenues and expenditures for the fiscal year 1923, shown 
in Table A, according to the classes of mail matter and special serv- 
ices, and the loss or gain on each 


Is there objection to the re- 


Classes of mail RE Revenues 


and special services Expenditures Loss Gain 
Paid first class. 8271, 894, 051. 49 |$191, 476, 335. 17 f - 417, 716. 32 
Second class. 31, 214,425.47 | 105, 927, 204. 14 |$74, 712,868. 67 |-...--------.- 
Third class 43,844, 940.77 | 60, 136,516. 25 16,201, 57. 8 

Fourth class 120, 649, 662. 42 127, 566,416.24 6, 916, 753. 82 

Franked matter-....|--.---.--------- 357,819.45 | 3557, 818.45 


TABLE 80.—Statement showing recapitulation of allocations and appor- 
tionment of revenues and expenditures for the fiscal year 1923, shown 
in Table Aj according to the classes of mail matter and special serv- 


fees, and the loss or gain on each—Continued 
Classes i | 
23 . Revenues | Expenditures Gain 


$6, 214, 131, 44 
15. 29 


4, 603, 838. 17 


9, 540, 511. 17 
10, 374, 013, 81 


ee — 


525, 047, 317. 41 


7, 778, 776. 74 7, 773, 78. 74 


Grand total. 534, 413, 171. 78 


Mr. WILLIS. Now, answering the Senator’s question, of 
course I recognize that an absolute allocation of cost is not 
possible, but when facts stare me in the facé such as are 
brought out by this report—for example, that first-class mat- 
ter now makes a profit of $80,000,000 a year; that second-class 
matter is carried at a loss of $74,000,000 a year; that third- 
class matter is carried at a loss of $16,000,000 a year, and so 
on—when there are bold facts outstanding like that, I can 
not estape the conclusion that we ought at least to make some 
effort to approximate cost of service and to require those 
classes of mail matter which are creating the deficit to bear 
some of the burden, rather than to put it upon the general 
taxpayers, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Are not those facts based upon some- 
body's opinion? 

Mr. WILLIS. Undoubtedly; that always will be the case. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is there not quite a diversity of opin- 
ion as to that allocation? 

Mr. WILLIS. Undoubtedly. Right on that point let me 
read something to the Senator that I wanted to use in the 
course of my remarks, and which I will take up right now. I 
think the question raised by the Senator is perfectly pertinent 
and proper. Of course, it is always bound to be a matter of 
opinion amongst the experts as to how these costs ought to 
be allocated. It is known, however, that this subject has 
been under inquiry and investigation for years. First, there 
was the report of the Hughes Commission, which went into 
the subject pretty thoroughly. All told, there have been spent 
something like $500,000 in ascertaining these facts. 

The Senator from Iowa has just raised a very proper ques- 
tion, as to the reliability of the findings of fact embodied in 
this report. The report was most carefully prepared, follow- 
ing an inquiry that extended over a number of years, in- 
eluding within its scope the report of the Hughes Commission. 
Following all that, this report was submitted to two firms of 
expert accountants, and at page 193 of Senate Document 
162 I quote from what one of these firms—W. B. Dickenson & 
Co—said relative to this report, so that the reliability of the 
statements of fact may be established, so far as possible: 


It had been our intention fo take up the points covered in the 
department's report step by step, but that report explains all the 
essential details and the reasons so clearly, that such a discussion 
on our part would be a repetition. 


Note this: 

It is our opinion that the principles involved are sound, that the 
work has been carefully and conscientiously done, and that the com- 
mittee has achieved creditable results. 


Subsequently this report was submitted to the firm of ac- 
countants known as Ernst & Ernst. I read fugitively from 
their report, just a paragraph or two, so that it may be clearly 
established that, so far as such a thing is possible, we have 
the facts now upon which to base our action. They say at 
page 198: 

We examined the data acquired as a result of the tests made under 
the direction of the cost committee, and noted the evidences of fore- 
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sight and thought devoted to their development and application in 
the individual operations. They were in our opinion sufficient to 
reflect average conditions, and the committee, in our opinion, exercised 
good judgment in determining upon the extent of the tests, having 
regard for the variety of conditions and geographical distribution. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Was the Senator in the Chamber Saturday 
when the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] in pre- 
senting his bill, based to some extent, I presume, upon that 
report, made the statement that while the report indicated 
that parcel post, fourth-class matter, had developed a deficit 
of something over $6,000,000, it was his firm opinion that it 
was nearer $20,000,000? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I heard the Senator make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. EDGE. That was a statement made by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, Mr. President, I recognize that 
those must always be matters of estimate. The point I am 
now making is that we have before us a report that has been 
made after years of careful inquiry, and I am now undertaking 
to bring to the attention of the Senate what the expert ac- 
countants think of the methods that were pursued. 

Ernst & Ernst further said: 


A review of the revenues and expenditures over a period of several 
years and investigation and inquiries made by us in the course of our 
examinations in the field all serve to influence us in the opinion that 
the statistical period selected by the cost committee is fully justified, 
in that it reflects a normal or average condition in regard to the rela- 
tion of the various classes of mail handled and special services 
rendered. The conclusion which we reached justifies the opinion that 
if the analysis work had been carried forward for an entire year the 
final results would not be changed to any appreciable extent. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to get a right understanding, so as to 
give proper weight to this evidence and the opinion of these 
experts. By whom were they employed? 

Mr. WILLIS. I could not answer the Senator’s question 
from personal knowledge, but I understand they were employed 
by the commission. The Senator has the report. This is a 
letter to the Postmaster General from Ernst & Ernst. I really 
do not know by whom they were employed. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, the cost ascertainment 
committee employed some experts, but those experts were not 
to examine into the matters under investigation. They ex- 
amined the report of the committee. So that we would have 
a set of men doing some work, and employing some other 
fellows to look over their work, in order to get their opinion 
of their work; and paying them for that, I suppose. Of 
the experts said, “ Why, it is fine work; good business.” 

Mr. WILLIS. As I understand the matter, these were 
men 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not trying to disparage the report. I 
only want to have the facts clear so as to know the weight 
to which the reports are entitled. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 0 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator from Nebraska has an 
erroneous view. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to be corrected. I am trying to 
get information. 

Mr. STERLING. were first suggested and em- 
ployed, I think, at the instance of the joint commission on 
postal facilities, and they assisted not only in the way of 
looking over the reports prepared by the Post Office Depart- 
ment but they assisted in the preparation of the cost-ascer- 
tainment report. Then that report was subject to review by 
yet other experts who had not participated at all in the prepa- 
ration. of the report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Who selected those experts? 

Mr. STERLING. They were selected by the Post Office 
authorities themselves. 

Mr. WILLIS. All I know about it is what appears in the 
document which the Senator has before him. 


Mr. NORRIS. That is all I know about it, and I judge from 
what they say there that their work consisted mainly in look- 
ing over the report of the commission. 

Mr. WILLIS. So far as these accountants were concerned, 
I think that is true, though I understand the department did 
have experts in its employ all the time in getting the facts. 

Mr. STERLING, It did. 

Mr. WILLIS. This is simply an estimate given by Ernst 
& Ernst. 

Mr. STERLING. Ernst & Ernst were certified accountants 
employed by the Post Office Department for the purpose of 
examining the report, 
= I must say, without desiring to advertise 
Ernst & Ernst, if it would be an advertisement, that my knowl- 
edge of that concern would lead me to believe that they could 
not be induced at all, even if anyone tried to induee them, to 
make a false report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no—— 

Mr. WILLIS I do not mean that the Senator implied that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not mean to disparage their work. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, as a matter of fact, if they were em- 
ployed by a committee and asked to examine their report, and 
were paid for their work, as, of course, they were entitled to 
be, that fact is something which ought to be taken into con- 
sideration in weighing the evidence. 

Mr. WILLIS. I agree with the Senator that that is proper 
to be considered. Ernst & Ernst further say in their report, 
at page 199 of this document—just reading occasional para- 
graphs, so as not to take too much time: 


In our examination of offices and agencies in the field we were im- 
pressed with the fact that employees assigned to supervise the work 
were qualified by experience in the service and by special tralning for 
the responsibilities assumed by them. Our examination in the field 
influences us in the opinion that the collecting of data and the report- 
ing of it was given serious consideration by postmasters and others 
and that the data submitted is adequate for the purpose for which it 
was used. z 

It is evident that care was exercised in selecting the men to make 
the tests, and there fs also evidence of an endeavor to accomplish such 
tests at a time when in the best Judgment of all concerned a normal or 
average condition prevailed. 


Then, at page 200, here is a paragraph whieh may be inter- 
esting: 

In our contact with the officials of the Post Office Department and 
the cost committee we were impressed with their sincere endeavors to 
produce a result based on all available facts, uninfluenced by personal 
or other considerations, and we received an unusual degree of willing 
cooperation and a hearty response to all of our Inquiries and recom- 
mendations. This same spirit manifested itself in the field and has 
gone far in the accomplishment of the results which are so fully set 
out in the complete report covering the entire investigation. 

We were impressed most favorably by the skill evidenced on the part 
of the cost committee tu the development and application of their 
methods and the ability demonstrated by them in the direction and 
administration of so large an organization covering so wide an inquiry 
of accounting and cost finding. 

It is our opinion that the data obtained for the purpose can be 
considered adequate and that it has been used in accordance with the 
best established practices observed În obtaining similar results in com 
mercial enterprises. The report of the cost committee reflects a fair 
and reasonably accurate approximation of the relative revenues and 
expenditures applicable to the several classes of mail and special 
services. 


I read that so that it may be a matter of record that this is 
not a mere guess, though it nmst be, as such things always 
will have to be, a matter of approximation. Let us suppose 
that here goes a mail train, laden with mail, some of it letters, 
some of it cirenlars, some newspapers; some going here and 
some there. It is a very difficult problem to work out the 
relative costs. The point I make is that after years of most 
intensive study, with the greatest care, these results have been 
reached, as indicated in the table which I have already asked 
to have printed as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. Of course the Senator knows that it is shown 
in the report that certain classes of mail are carried at a 
loss, because some of it goes at a preferential rate because it 
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is religious, educational, or scientific, and that the parcel-post 
service is carried, even though at a loss, because of its advan- 
tage to the public. In raising this revenue where would the 
Senator make up this loss; on the other classes of mail? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very glad my friend the Senator from 
Vermont has asked that question. I do not have the honor to 
be a member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
I do not have expert knowledge. That is perhaps already evi- 
denced from what I have said: But I want to ay frankly to 
the Senator that, in my opinion, the cost of handling franked 
matter or penalty matter ought not to be charged to the Post 
Office Department. It ought to be carried as a matter of 
appropriation. In other words, I do not think it is fair to 
charge that expenditure to the other classes of matter. 

Mr. DALE. That is the point I was making in connection 
with the matter. Then, if the Senator agrees that it ought not 
to be charged to those classes of mail, where is he going to 
raise the revenue except from a general appropriation? 

Mr. WILLIS. As to those two particular classes of mail, 
I think they ought to be carried on the books in a way to be 
provided for from general appropriations, and not charged to 
the other classes of mail matter. I invite the Senator's atten- 
tion, however, to the fact that that does not go relatively 
very far, because the loss on franked matter is $857,000 and 
on penalty matter is $6,214,000, which makes a total of ap- 
proximately $6,500,000. Yet as a matter of fact the deficit 
for the year is some $40,000,000. I think the Senator is right 
in inviting attention to that particular matter. 

Mr. DALE. I want to follow the Senator's very able argu- 
ment in this matter, but he puts me in the position where I 
can not quite do it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am sorry. 

Mr. DALE. The Senator’s statement in the beginning 
was that he thinks the revenue should be raised before the 
salaries are raised, but he agrees with me that it is prac- 
tically impossible to raise the revenue in the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not agree with my friend in that re- 
spect at all. I hope I have not expressed anything in words 
that would give a foundation for that understanding. I am 
saying to the Senator that in my judgment, while I notice the 
cost accountants do not agree with my most humble opinion, 
the cost of sending the penalty matter and franked matter 
onght not to be charged to the Post Office Department. I do 
not think that is a fair way. although I notice in the report 
it is so done. But that is only a small item. That is nothing 
compared to the tremendous loss on the other items. What I 
am getting at is that if we are to have postal salary increases, 
which I think we ought to have, there ought to be some effort 
at least to raise the needed revenue by a readjustment of postal 
rates. 

Mr. DALE. The Senator said that is a small matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. Relatively. It is of great importance to me, 
thongh it might not be to the Senator from Vermont. It is 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. DALE. There is no way in the world we can tell the 
cost of carrying franked matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am simply taking the estimate that appears 
in the official report, which is as nearly accurate as we can get. 

Mr. EDGH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I understood the Senator to say the deficit was 
$6,000,000, Í 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I said that was the amount. Franked 
matter is $357,000 and penalty matter $6,200,000. That is 
what appears in the report at page 189. 

Mr. EDGE. In the same report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924, the annual report of the Postmaster General, 
page 42, under the subchapter Free mail privilege ”—I read 
it in my remarks a little while ago—it is said that from the 
information obtained as a result of the count made, which was 
an estimate, it is estimated that 450,000,000 pieces of matter, 
weighing 96,000,000 pounds, were mailed free under the 
penalty privilege, the postage on which at the ordinary rates 
would amount to $12,842,659. I can not reconcile the two 
statements, 

Mr. WILLIS. Nor can I; but I am taking the document I 
have here. I have Senate Document 162 and I am reading at 
page 189, as follows: 


Penalty matter, $6,214,000. 


The Senator can see with his own accurate eyes that I am 
reading it correctly. 


Mr. EDGE. I am reading from the report of the Postmaster 
General himself, and I do not know what other authority to 
apply to. 

Mr. WILLIS. That perhaps can be explained by the postal 
authorities, At all events, I think neither figure is material to 
the argument I am making. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am moved to interrupt the Senator by a 
suggestion I got from the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dax] 
in his question. It does not seem to me the Senator from Ohio 
has made that plain, at least not to me. The Senator from 
Vermont asked a question that applies not only to franked 
mail and penalty mail but, as he specifically said, it applies to 
mail that is given a preferential rate, such as religious maga- 
vines, scientific magazines, and so forth, I think he might 
have added another item in the Post Office Department—rural 
free delivery mail—all of which make up a part of the general 
loss. I would like to ask the Senator if he expects not only 
penalty mail and franked mail but the mail mentioned by the 
Senator from Vermont can be separated from the general busi- 
ness, and I would like to add to that the question whether he 
expects to separate the rural free delivery mail and whether, 
as to newspapers and magazines, there shall be postage rates 
sufficiently high to pay it all? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that is a fair question, and I will 
answer it as fully as I enn. I do not think it is possible to 
do more than reach an approximation of figures. My own 
information, as brought out by the inquiry submitted by the 
Senator from Vermont, is that particularly in the case of the 
franked matter and penalty matter it ought not to be charged 
to the Post Office Department. As to the other matters, such 
as religious publications, as I recall under the bill introduced 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertrne], and re- 
ported on Saturday last by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses], that objection is removed, but I think that is a 
relatively minor matter. There are some big, outstanding 
facts. 

We know that third-class matter is carried at a tremendous 
loss. We know that second-class matter is carried at a big 
loss. It seems to me that we should at least make an effort 
to make an adjustment of this expenditure rather than to 
shovel into the Treasury and take out of the general funds of 
everybody and put an additional burden upon the taxpayers 
and not upon those who use the service. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit another interrup- 
tion, the classes of mail suggested by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, to which I have added the other items, particularly 
second-class mail matter, are the ones that make up the great 
big losses in the Post Office Department. I supposed that was 
conceded. There is a great loss on second-class mail matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; some $74,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think we ought to charge a 
high enough rate on that particular matter to make up the 
deficit? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would doubt that, if I understand the 
Senator's question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why not take that part ọf it out and 
make appropriation to cover that specifically? 

Mr. WILLIS. Did the Senator mean whether we should 
charge on religious and scientific publications? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I included those as well as other 
second-class mail matter. ` 

Mr. WILLIS, That opens up a great question of policy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator charge a higher rate for 
a letter or a parcel or a paper that is delivered on a rural 
free delivery route than when delivered in town? 

Mr. WILLIS, No; I do not think that would be practicable. 
I think that question has been settled. . 

Mr. NORRIS. If we make every particular mail service pay 
its expenses, we would have to do something of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have tried to be rather explicit and say that 
I recognize it is not possible under any human system of 
accounting to do more than reach an approximation, but when 
it is here proposed, in the face of a deficit of $40,000,000 a year, 
without any effort to get more revenue, that we are to add 
$70,000,000 more without the slightest attempt to distribute 
that burden upon the service—we are to take it out of the gen- 
eral funds—it is perfectly apparent to mè that we are not 
doing what we ought to do if we are to deal with this thing in 
a businesslike way. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. WILLIS. I am anxious to conclude, but of course I will 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 


Mr. EDGE. The Senator persists in referring to a deficit in 
the neighborhood of $40,000,000, and I thoroughly appreciate he 
has some authority in the table to that effect. But I am sure 
that he ought to follow the statement put in the record by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and also by myself, which 
rather indicated that with the present business there will prob- 
ably be a surplus this year. It is hard to reconcile ourselves 
again to the divergent reports from the Post Office Department, 
but the fact remains that past statements have demonstrated 
that every salary increase has been absorbed within from one 
to three years in the ordinary business of the department. 

Mr. WILLIS. That leads me to the question of absorption, 
about which the Senator spoke previously and to which he now 
refers. I am unable to reach quite the conclusion the Senator 
reaches. I have the figures from 1920 on. In 1920 there was 
an excess of expenditures of $38,000,000, in 1921 of $73,000,000, 
in 1922 of $59,000,000, and in 1923 of $39,805,000. 

I realize it is rather an unsatisfactory matter to discuss 
when only the Senator and myself can see the chart; but the 
chart shows very definitely that up to about 1918, or perhaps 
1917, revenues and expenditures kept very closely together; 
but since 1918 they have been getting further and further 
apart all the time, and it is to be noted that about that time 
the salary increases were made. It is apparent, of course, 
if we are going to increase expenditures $68,000,000 a 
year, that it is perfect folly to assume that is going to be 
taken up by absorption. It has not been done in the past and 
there is no reason to suppose it will be done in the future, 

Mr. EDGE. It is purely a matter of business whether it 
will be taken up by absorption or not. I can only repeat from 
the Post Office Department report for the year 1921, which 
represents the last salary increase, which occurred in 1920, 
and up to this time. It was then $157,000,000, which included 
other extraordinary expenses, 

Mr. WILLIS. When does the Senator say there was a 
deficit of $157,000,000? 

Mr. EDGE. It was gradually reduced until—— 

Mr. WILLIS. When was there a deficit of that amount? 

Mr. EDGE. That was in 1921. 

Mr. WILLIS. On page 11 it shows that the deficit for that 
year was $73,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. Let us go to another page. 

Mr. WILLIS, I will give my authority and go on. Page 
11 of Senate Document 162 shows that the excess of expendi- 
tures in 1921 was $73,483,000. 

Mr. EDGE. The Post Office Department’s annual report 
for 1921, on page 10, under postal finances, after explaining 
the amount of money-order profits, and so forth, says that there 
was a total deficiency of postal revenues of $157,517,688.11. 

Mr. WILLIS. At all events I have the later report. My 
recollection is that I have already had permission to have it 
printed as a part of my remarks so that Senators may have 
it before them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I should like to conclude, but I must yield to 
my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator mentioned a divergence of 
expenses and receipts, and I think something ought to be said 
explaining the cause of that. For instance, rents and supplies 
went up 100 per cent and the contracts with the railroads in 
carrying the mail went up about 85 per cent, and there was 
no increase in the postal rates at all to meet those additional 
expenses, was there? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; there has been no increase, so far as I 
know. ~ 

Mr. BROOKHART. So we changed those items of contract 
and expense for service without paying any attention to the 
rates. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no idea, of course, that all the 
increase in expenditure was due to salaries. I do not believe 
that it was. -I was combating the idea advanced by the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that we could just coolly add an expendi- 
ture of $70,000,000 a year without making any provision for 
revenue and that it all would be taken up by some sort of 
absorption. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If we go ahead and make provision for 
increasing the pay of railroads and increasing rents and sup- 
plies and all those things, are not the men who are doing the 
work in the service entitled to as good treatment as the rail- 
roads? 


Mr. WILLIS. The Senator overlooked the fact that there 
have been increases, If he will refer to the President's mes- 
sage on page 2—and I was about to refer to it and I do so 
only because reference has been made to it by the Senator 
from New Jersey—he will find that the President in his 
message points out that— 


The Government has been solicitous of the welfare of postal em- 
ploxees. Their compensation has been the subject of several recent 
legislative acts and adjusted to scales of pay as favorable as any 
in the publie service. The act of July 2, 1918, increased the com- 
pensation of clerks and carriers in post offices and railway postal 
clerks $200 a year, and rural carriers $240 a year. 


Mr, BROOKHART. At that point let me ask the Senator 
did we stop and tie that onto an increase of postal rates, making 
it a condition at that time? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think so, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Why should we do it now, then? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not care anything about that; but I con- 
tend when we are proposing to make such a tremendous in- 
crease in expenditures as is here involved, as a simple business 
proposition, when we have before us a showing as to deficits, 
that we ought to make some effort to collect the money from the 
people who get the service and not from the general taxpayer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; but the Senator has pointed out 
that part of that deficit was caused deliberately, because of 
the policy of carrying religious and scientific matter at less 
than cost, and also rural-route deliveries, and so forth. 

Mr. WILLIS. That also is a great question to be discussed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The services to which I have referred 
ought to be paid for by the public; they ought not to be put 
onto some other part of the Postal Service; and yet the Senator 
is asking us to go ahead here and put the cost in this instance 
on some other part of the service without any determination 
as to what it amounts to, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am asking the Senate to take up the bill in- 
trouced by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrine], and 
which has been here reported; and if the Senator from Iowa can 
offer an amendment that will improve the measure in any 
respect, I shall be glad to support it. My contention is that we 
haye not done our duty as members of the board of managers 
of this great corporation, which we in a sense represent, if 
we do not at least make an effort to raise the money by 
reasonable readjustment of rates rather than simply to take 
the scoop and shovel the cost from the general fund, which 
must be produced by levying taxes upon the general taxpayers 
of the country, particularly when the report shows us so 
clearly how additional revenue may fairly be obtained. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Proper investigation of the matter 
might show that the cost ought to be paid by the public. 

Mr. WILLIS. I can understand how the Senator might take 
that view, because he believes that. He might believe—I do 
not say that he does—that it would be desirable that all of the 
post-office service should be free. I would not take that view 
of the matter. 

The Senator might believe that it would be desirable even- 
tually that common carriers should be controlled by the Goy- 
ernment and should render their service free. I take the 
contrary view: that it is the business of the people who enjoy 
the service in the long run to pay for that service. I do not 
believe in the governmental ownership and operation of rall- 
roads. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understood the Senator to accede to 
the view that low rates ought to be accorded to religious and 
scientific publications, and also to rural routes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am firmly convinced, as I stated to tha 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dare] that it is not fair to charge 
penalty matter and franked matter to Post Office expenditures. 
Now, if the Senator will permit me, I should like to proceed. 

Mr. President, I want to be understood as being in favor of 
salary increases, but if increased postal salaries shall not be 
secured it will be, in my humble judgment, because of the mis- 
taken policy that has been followed by those in charge of this 
legislation. They have taken the position, “No; we will do 
nothing toward the increasing of revenue; we have the power 
to pass this bill over the presidential veto, and we will 
simply ride roughshod.” We shall see whether that policy 
will win. I do not know, but I do not believe that this 
bill will be passed over the President's veto. So believing, I 
think, as one who is favorable to postal salary increases, that 
the sensible thing to do would be to take the proposition which 
has been brought in here by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srertine], and which has been reported by the com- 
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mittee. If it is necessary that it should be amended, amend it 
and pass it. I believe in that way we can get what we ought 
to have—reasonable increases of postal salaries. I do not 
believe that we will get such increases by insisting on the 
effort to pass this bill over the Executive veto. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
right there? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly I will yield. I am desirous of 
concluding my statement, but I will yield to my friend from 
Vermont. 

Mr. DAL. I wish with all possible courtesy to the Senator 
from Ohio to take issue with him on the statement that the 
committee in charge of this bill has ever occupied the position 
in the least degree that they would pass the bill without any 
consideration whatever of the raising of revenue. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I entirely absolve the Senator 
from Vermont from any such view as that. I said those who 
were in charge of the bill; I do not know just exactly the words 
I nsed, but the ones I had in mind, to be frank, are the friends 
of the postal salary bill outside of the Senate, to whom I have 
talked by the hundreds. I have stated to all of them by corre- 
spondence and in personal interviews and in appearing before 
some of thelr committees that the wise way to handle this 
question was by the method I have indicated; lay the veto 
proposition over and undertake to frame a bill which would 
meet the objections which the Executive suggests. However, 
I absolve the Senator from Vermont from anything of the kind 
which I have stated. 

Mr. DALE. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio if, in his 
humble judgment, the veto of the President shall be sustained 
at this time there is a ghost of a chance of the postal revenue 
bill passing during this Congress? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will permit me to say so, if 
the friends of the bill—and I will now broaden the statement, and 
say whether they be inside the Senate or out of it—if the 
friends of better salaries for postal workers would go to work 
npon the lines indicated in the bill introduced by the Senator 
from South Dakota, I think their chance for success would 
be very much greater than it will be if insistence is made 
that this bill shall be passed over the presidential veto, be- 
cause frankly I think it will not be so passed. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may be permitted to proceed 
hurriedly to a conclusion—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. Reverting to the question of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Dare], if the President's veto is not sustained, 
how much of a chance would there be to enact the bill pro- 
yiding for increased postal revenue? 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the opinion of the Senator upon 
that point? 

Mr. FESS. I think there would not be a ghost of a chance. 

Mr. WILLIS. I agree with my colleague absolutely on that 
proposition. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, if the Senator Will yield just 
once more to me, the two Senators from Ohio are raising 
another issue here; they are raising the issue of revenue. The 
committee behind this bill simply raised by the bill the one 
cold issue that these employees were not paid enough, and that 
any institution, no matter what its revenue was, ought at 
least to have manhood enough to pay its employees a living 
wage. That is the only question that is primarily before the 
Senate now. : 

Mr. WILLIS. If I may be permitted to say so, with the 
greatest of good feeling, I think those who have insisted that 
the vote shall be had upon the veto message—and I am ready 
to vote upon that any moment that it is desired to have a 
vote—hayve raised something else besides the mere question to 
which my friend from Vermont has adverted; they have raised 
something that I shall not name with reference to the hopes 
of the postal employees for better salaries. 

Mr. DALE. We did not raise it. 

Mr. WILLIS. As I have said, I absolve my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, but I do say that if this whole proposition 
is to be defeated, in my judgment, it will be because those 
who have had charge of this matter have insisted that nothing 
shall be done to meet the postal deficit, but that the burden 
shall be coldly shouldered upon the taxpayers of the country 
and not upon the users of the service. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Mr, WILLIS. I think I will have to yield to my friend, 
as I have-yielded to every one else, but very soon I am going 
to quit yielding and also quit talking. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry to haye to ask 
the question of the Senator, but he has several times referred 
to the friends of the postal salary increase measure. Whom 
does he mean by friends or enemies of the measure? The 
vote when this question was before the Senate was 73 to 3, 
Now, who are the friends and who are the enemies of the 
postal employees’ salary increase bill? 

Mr. WILLIS, If the Senator wants to get my personal posi- 
tion, that is perfectly well known. I, of course, was one of 
the feeble three that, for reasons which I stated, and as to 
which I have not and shall not hedge, voted against the bill, 
and I am not ashamed of my vote now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think that 
the 75 friends of the bill should yield to the opinion and views 
of its 8 enemies? 

Mr. WILLIS. Whatever they should do, if the Senator 
wants my opinion—and it amounts to nothing upon this ques- 
tion, and his view is just as good and perhaps better than 
mine—tI think this bill will not be passed over the veto of the 
President; I do not believe it will; I may be mistaken about 
that. It is not, however, a question of yielding. Of course, the 
Senator knows it is a question of each one of us doing the 
thing that in his judgment seems fair and wise and in the 
public interest. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] in response to a 
question that was asked by the Senator from Connecticut made 
reference to comparative salaries. I was wondering whether 
the Senator from Connecticut had noted the comparison that 
is made at page 2 of the President's veto message. I ask per- 
mission, Mr. President, in order to save time to have printed 
at this point in my remarks all of page 2 of the veto message 
mission, Mr. President, in order to save time, to have printed 
public is good” and including all of that page. It will give 
the information. J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The postal service rendered the public is good. The service condi- 
tions under which the employees perform their duties are probably 
more satisfactory than ever before in the history of the Post Office 
Department. The Government has been solicitous of the welfare of 
postal employees, Their compensation has been the subject of sev- 
eral recent legislative acts and adjusted to scales of pay as favorable 
as any in the public service. The act of July 2, 1918, increased the 
compensation of clerks and carriers in post offices and railway postal 
clerks $200 a year and rural carriers $240 a year. In addition there 
were increases in compensation to a large number of the supervisory 
force. The act of November 8, 1919, further increased the compensa- 
tion of postal employees from $100 to $200 per annum. This was 
followed by the act of July 5, 1920, which provided further increases 
in compensation ranging from $200 to $300 for clerks and carriers 
and railway postal clerks and $260 for rural carriers. Substantial 
increases were also provided in the salaries of the supervisory force, 
ranging from $200 to $600 a year. 

The effect of these increases in salary grades over those for the 
fiscal year 1918 was an increase of $600 to clerks and carriers in post 
offices, $500 to railway postal clerks, and $600 to rural carriers. 

By reason of these increases the Government has paid out during 
the fiscal years from 1919 to 1923 an additional aggregate of $450,- 
000,000 in salaries to postal employees above what would have been 
paid under the scale in effect befere these changes, as follows: 


During the fiscal year 1919_..._-_______________-..... $33, 202, 600 
During the fiscal year 1920___..-______________________._ 68, 901, 000 
During the fiscal year 19212 m: 110, 756, 000 
During the fiscal year 1922__.___. nanea 99 
During the fiscal year 1923. ARES f „000 


It Is apparent that the Government has dealt generously with this 
service. 

As a result of these readjustments the average salaries for 1923 
are— 

Post-office clerks, $1,751, increase of $919 since 1909, or 110 per 
cent. 

Post- oſſice carriers, $1,752.83, increase of $862 since 1907, or 96 
per cent. 

Railway postal clerks, $2,107, increase of $946 since 1907, or 81 
per cent. 

Railway postal clerks, including travel allowance, $2,292, increase of 
$1,131 since 1907, or 97 per cent. 

Rural carriers, $1,849.52, increase of $1,140 since 1907, or 160 per 
cent, 
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The average for all salaries of clerks now receiving from $1,140 to 
$2,040 per annum in the clerical, administrative, and fiscal services 
in all the departments in Washington will be approximately $1,554 
on July 1, 1924, under the provisions of the classification act of 1923. 
Jt is thus seen that the lowest average of the salaries of the postal 
employees in the field service is nearly $200 more than the average 
for employees in the Government departments in Washington. 


Mr. WILLIS. The specific point about which the Senator 
from Connecticut asked is covered by this statement of the 
President in his veto message: 


The average for all salaries of clerks now receiving from $1,140 to 
52.040 per annum in the clerical, administrative, and fiscal services 
in all the departments in Washington will be approximately $1,554 
on July 1, 1924, under the provisions of the classification act of 1923, 
It is thus seen that the lowest average of the salaries of the postal 
employees in the fleld service is nearly $200 more than the average 
for employees in the Government departments in Washington. 


I assume that that statement is correct, otherwise the Presi- 
dent would not have made it. 

Now, Mr. President, there are just one or two other matters 
to which I wish to refer. If it is assumed that there is abso- 
lute unanimity of opinion amongst the postal employees them- 
selves as to the course which is marked out here, I beg to say 
that Senators are mistaken in that view. 

For example, I have here a letter from a postal worker in 
my State. For obyions reasons I shall not give the name of 
this man, ‘because it might subject him to embarrassment, 
for there has been great organization and a great propaganda 
on this subject. What does he say? I will read a paragraph 
from his letter: 


Soon after Congress convenes there will come before them the new 
bill— 


The new bill— 


providing for the increase in salaries for the postal employees, and 
also to raise the rates of postage to meet the deficit incurred. Per- 
sonally, and in behalf of the post office clerks of — 


Naming the city where he is a clerk, and he is a very 
prominent one— 


I respectfully request your support of this bill. We feel both measures 
of the bill are merited and almost a necessity— 


And so on. 
Here is another letter from a postal employee: 


Surely the public can see no good reason why postage should not 
be increased, as everything else has doubled, and postal employees’ 
wages have not been increased for a long time. 


Here is what another postal employee says: 


As I understand, it has never been denied that the bill referred 
to above— 


That is, Senate bill 1898— 


is no more than just; but the paramount issue is in raising this 
necessary fund to take care of the bill, which in my estimation is a 
yery poor excuse for not giving the employees justice. ` 


I am reading all tbat he said. 


But thanks to Senator Srerninc, who has come to the rescue with 
a bill which should overcome the aforesaid obstacles. While in my 
estimation the bill of Senator STERLING would undoubtedly work a 
hardship on the publishers of second-class mail, yet if that is necessary 
to promote justice I feel, and I think you will agree with me, that 
you would be only doing justice by supporting these bills. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask permission to print in the Recorp, at 
the close of my remarks, certain documents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. WILLIS. Not all the newspapers are agreed that the 
bill for raising reyenue is unfair or unwarranted. For ex- 
ample: 

The Akron Beacon Journal on December 10 says this in its 
editorial columns: 


During the last year the Post Office Department ran approximately 
forty millions behind. To take the sum needed to give the postal peo- 
ple what they should have would be a serious blow to any further 
reduction of taxes next year. * * We are now going to get into 
trouble with some of our newspaper brethren. As a usual thing the 
publisher is almost as iridescent a fraud as is the Congressman. In 
other words, while he will never admit that he does anything except 
for the glory and good of the common cause, he is in fact busy butter- 
ing his own parsnips all the time. Consequently at this juncture we 


find him sitting on the congressional crupper yelling and beseeching 
that august body for the love of education and Mike and the public 
good not to increase postal rates. Now as a matter of fact postal 
rates should be increased, especially cn all second and third class 
matter. We gay this because the loss in the Post Office Department is 
caused exactly by this class of matter. No other government in the 
world would think of transmitting such matter at such a cost. It is 
only necessary to call the attention of any business man to one day's 
mall to illustrate the point we would make. All kinds of utterly 
worthless rot cumbers it. A thousand societies or organizations are 
trying to make the world safe for some thing or other in which the 
public has no more interest than they have in the soclal progress of 
Timbuktu, 

The grandiloquent virtue of gaudy corn plasters flutter from an 
enyelope that Uncle Sam has carried to its fatal destination at a loss. 
Fakes and fakirs, as well as saints and uplifters, all lard the lean 
earth with the particular twists they are taking at the ears of error, 
and it is all done at an enormous loss to the Post Office Department, 
and consequently to the taxpayers of the country. Nine-tenths of this 
stuff is worse than useless. Not 1 per cent of it is ever read, Yet 
under some weird damphool idea about education conceived when 
Horace Greeley was a boy the country has been deluded into the belief 
that the public should sustain this loss. We do not think so, and we 
are confident the people do not think so. 

> * * 6 * . . 

No business in the world outside of Government would tolerate the 
lunacy that now prevails in this regard. ‘The post office should be 
placed not only on a self-sustaining basis, but it should charge 
enough for its services to raise all the revenue needed to pay its em- 
ployees a decent American wage. There is no necessity of raiding 
the Treasury to do it. All that is necessary is to quit carrying the 
millions of tons of junk annually at a loss, and to add to the cost of 
transportation enough to balance the postal budget, including the pay 
of employees, 


On December 19 the Mansfield News said, in part: 


The report of the Postmaster General, a former newspaper man and 
publisher, shows a deficit of $74,712,868.67 in second-class service. Of 
this amount $34,474,630 is charged to the distribution of daily news- 
papers, $20,112,153 to weekly newspapers, $14,951,858 to agricultural, 
trade, and scientific periodicals, and $4,612,233 to magazines and all 
others. 

The committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
proposes to fight General New's recommendation that postal rates be 
readjusted to overcome this deficit and is asking publishers to con- 
tribute 1 per cent of their annual second-class postal bill to provide 
funds for the proposed opposition. 

The News does not favor a fight on the measure and does not intend 
to make the contribution asked for. It does not see how any news- 
paper can make any just claim for any special privileges from the 
Government or any other institution. It believes that if the postal 
rates are too low, they should be readjusted to overcome any deficit 
and to take from the publie the burden that the publishers themselves 
should carry. 

The publishers are not within their rights to go before Congress and 
insist upon a postal rate lower than cost. They can not with good 
grace and with fairness try to sandbag Members of the House and 
Senate into accepting their point of view by threats of the use of the 
public press for or against them. When the publishers’ association 
uses its machinery to thwart economy or to gain special rates, it be- 
comes a bloc of detriment to publie good and welfare and joins the 
class of lobbyists against whom there have been long and just protests. 

They have no more right to a claim of a postal rate lower than 
cost than the postal workers to a wage increase which is not justified 
now under present postal revenues. They have no more right to this 
special rate than any other class. They are insisting upon a scheme 
of rates that, if carried out, would bankrupt the Treasury and wreck 
the Postal Service. They must expect to bear their share of the 
burden. 


And the New York World says, in its issue of December 19: 
NO SUBSIDIZED PRESS 


Objection is made in discussion of postal-pay bills that the Post 
Office Department is run at a loss; that $80,000,000 profit made by 
earrying letters is more than offset by deficits in the money-order and 
registering work, in carrying third-class mail, and especially in the 
delivery of second-class matter, newspapers and magazines. 

It has always been the American theory that this phase of postal 
work is educational; that the spreading of information through the 
mails justifies some loss of revenue in that branch of the postal work. 
Now, it is suggested that higher rates be charged in the activities 
which are conducted at a loss, so that wages may be raised without 
incurring any deficit. If the opinion prevails in Congress, as it 
does in the White House, that this should be done, the World, for 
one, has no objection. 
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We have been until now in accord with the general opinion that 
the circulation of periodicals at some loss in postal rates was justified 
by the educational value of that work. If this has led to the crip- 
pling of the department or to the denial of a living wage to faithful 
and hard-working employees, then we are satisfied no longer. To the 
proposal that rates on all deficit-making postal service be raised 
the World will offer not criticism but hearty support. It has op- 
posed subsidies and bonuses to farmers, shipping companies, and vet- 
erans, and if second-class postal rates have no better justification 
in public policy than these, then the World is opposed also to this 
subsidy for publishers. 

Let justice be done! There should be no subsidized press at the 
expense of efficiency. There should be no favors to publishers at the 
` expense of postal workers. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the 
Sterling bill or the committee report on that bill, which was 
discussed at length in this body on day before yesterday by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. I may have 
something to say about the bill, because on to-morrow the 
debate is limited to 20 minutes, as I understand the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

I desire to discuss just briefly the motion to refer to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads the postal salaries 
increase bill which was vetoed at the last session. Of course, 
the motion is to refer that bill, with the President's veto mes- 
sage, to the committee. I want to discuss that just a little, 
and I want to discuss it from the standpoint of the President's 
veto: and I want to call the attention of Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber to the fact that while the President 
of the United States in his veto message has pointed out that 
there was no provision made for raising the additional reve- 
nue necessary to meet the increases in the salaries of the em- 
ployees in the Postal Department, the President did that in 
not exceeding 20 lines of a veto message covering three pages 
of close print; that two full pages, at least, were devoted by 
the President to the contention and statement that the em- 
ployees of the Postal Service were not entitled, as a matter of 
right, to this increase in salary. 

Mr. President, we might as well face the issue as it is. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING] and the bill reported by the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads reenacted the salary increase provision of the 
vetoed bill without a single change in those salaries. In other 
words, on June 7, 1924, the President of the United States 
in a veto message three pages in length devoted two pages to 
the establishment of one proposition, to wit, that the em- 
ployees of the Postal Service were not entitled to an increase 
in their pay. 

Now, the spokesmen for the administration come back here 
at the second session of the same Congress and introduce the 
same bill, carrying the same increases in pay, and we are to 
understand that the President approves it, We are to under- 
stand more than that; we are to understand that the Presi- 
dent expects the bill that is now offered to pass Congress at 
this session; and I want to discuss that phase of the matter. 

Of course, Mr. President, I do not speak for the President of 
the United States, and I do not know whether any Senator on 
the other side will disclaim authority to reflect the sentiment 
of the President; but I do know that if we are to understand 
anything we are to understand that now that the means of 
raising the revenue has been found, we are privileged and are 
invited to vote for the same bill which the President at the 
last session vetoed, not upon the ground alone that we had 
failed to provide the revenues with which to meet the increase 
in those salaries, but the burden of his veto message was that 
the postal employees were not entitled to an increase in their 
salaries. There are two full pages here, and no Senator can 
read the yeto message without reaching the conclusion that 
that is the burden of the President's veto; and yet he comes in 
here now, if Senators who haye spoken for him are to be 
credited as reflecting his present view, and confesses the case 
in favor of the postal employees by a solemn admission in 
judicio, as it were. He says that their salaries ought to be 
increased. He admits their case. He concedes it. He makes 
it out; and in the face of that solemn admission I do not see 
how anyone ean salve his conscience by a refusal to override 
that veto and accept what? A bill which carries the very same 
increases of salary, but provides a means of paying them. 

Does any Senator believe that that bill can pass at this ses- 
sion of Congress? If the President’s veto is sustained, does any 
Senator believe that the bill which gives to the postal em- 
ployees an increase in salary and also provides the means for 
paying it can pass at this session? I dare say that not a 
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Senator will stand in his place and say that he really believes 
that it either can or will be done. 

We know that this is the short session of Congress. We 
have been given to understand, time and time again, that un- 
less we get out of the way certain unanimous-consent meas- 
ures we were going to be subjected to night sessions here; 
and I take it that no man in this body believes for a moment 
that if the President’s veto is sustained it will be at all possible 
to pass at this session of Congress a bill which will give to the 
employees of the Postal Service the increases which the Presi- 
dent now supports, if he has approved the bill; and I under- 
stand from the press and from what was said by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]—I understand, indeed, 
from what has been many times intimated here—that he ap- 
proves this bill. The President now admits the case of the 
postal employees; he makes it out himself; and, notwithstand- 
ing the two pages of his veto in which he said they were not 
entitled to the increases, he now confesses the case for the 
employees, and falls back upon the single proposition that 
since there was no means provided in the original bill for the 
payment of these increases in salary, now since the cost ascer- 
tainment commission has reported, and now that there is a 
bill before the Senate which provides the increases, the bill 
therefore has the approyal of the Executive. 

I may be stating the case a little strongly, but I do not want 
to do so. I want to state it fairly. I have read this veto 
message. I have tried to digest it. I do not understand the 
kind of philosophy which says, if men are not entitled to an 
increase in salary, Nevertheless, if you will find somebody's 
pocket out of which you can get the increase, I will approve 
the bill.” I do not appreciate that sort of philosophy. I 
know that if the President approves the bill which is “how 
offered, or will be offered as a substitute, he approves the 
identical salaries which he vetoed. I know that thereby he 
admits that the salaries of the postal employees as carried in 
the first bill are just and right, and ought to be paid; and 
why should we refer back to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads that bill and the President's veto message? 

The case for the employees is made out. The cost-finding 
commission has reported. A bill has been actually reported 
which we are to understand has Executive approval. Why 
should we refer it back? If it does go back, or if the Presi- 
dent’s veto is sustained, we may be assured that the 351,000 
postal employees affected by this bill will receive no salary 
increases during this Congress, 

It is true that the President does talk about some other 
things in his veto message, It is quite true that he says some- 
thing about differentials; but that is a part of his argument 
against the demand of the postal employees. He says that if 
the postal employees are anywhere underpaid we should find 
those centers in which the living costs are so high as to neces- 
sitate an increase in salaries. In other words, he argues for 
the principle of differentiation in salaries. The Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads did not see fit to take that view of 
the matter. We very cheerfully recognize that there is a cer- 
tain sense in which that suggestion, which was made to us, 
makes a strong appeal to prevailing and accepted business 
methods, but for other reasons we reject it; and so far as I am 
concerned I always will oppose the fixing of postal salaries 
upon that principle and for reasons that to my mind at least 
are sufficient. 

Then the President does say something in his message here 
about the cost ascertainment commission and its report, and 
indicates that that report will furnish a basis for a proper 
rate readjustment, and he does finally make that argument, 
and he makes that argument strongly; but the gravamen of 
his argument, the real weight of his argument, as I have said 
before, is the argument directed against the claim of the postal 
employees. 

The last session of Congress had not adjourned before some- 
body was speaking for the President and saying that “ The 
President is not so much against the claim of the postal em- 
ployees, but he is objecting because no proyision has been made 
for the payment of the increases in their salaries,” and so the 
President himself seems to have adopted that view of it; but 
he takes the whole foundation from under Senators in this 
Chamber who really believe that there ought not to be an in- 
crease in postal salaries, regardless of whether we have the 
money to pay that increase. He removes that argument, and 
if the bill now on the calendar means anything, and newspaper 
reports are to be credited, we stand here with the solemn ad- 
mission of the Executive himself that this increase in postal 
salaries is right, is just, is fair, and is equitable. 
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There is no argument by which you can evade that clear 
statement of this case. If Senators are in earnest, will they 
not say, “If you sustain the President’s veto, we will then pay 
the very same rates of salary provided in the vetoed bill, but 
at the same time we will meet the President's objections and 
provide the means for paying those salaries.” 

There is the case. Will you send the bill back to the com- 
mittee? If so, for what reason? For almost the first time in 
the history of the postal system of this country the doctrine 
is now laid down that the postal system must pay its way. 
That was the British doctrine before the postal system was 
established in America, and when Benjamin Franklin was the 
colonial postmaster general he paid the cost of the colonial 
system out of his pocket, or so much of it as was a deficit. 
Benjamin Franklin knew, back in those days, the unifying 
power of the Postal Service in the colonial life of America. If 
anybody had forgotten it, it was not the men who established 
this system, and the Postal Service never has gone upon the 
theory that the service must pay its way, if by that you mean 
that every branch of that service must pay all of its costs. 

We allow franked mails, we allow penalty mails, we make a 
differentiation in favor of literature for the blind, for the deaf, 
and for the dumb. More than that, we have established a for- 
eign mail service. We have been the leaders in that great 
service to the world, and we know we are granting a subsidy 
on all of our foreign mail. 

More than that, is there a Senator here who believes that 
the entire cost of the Rural Free Delivery Service should be 
borne by that particular branch of the service? 

As reasonable Senators, we must know that that service is 
not paying more than half of its cost, and it is not reasonable 
to expect that it will pay its entire cost. If we are going to 
make every branch of the Postal Service pay its whole way, 
then we will have to go back and reconstruct that service from 
the ground up. It makes no difference to this Government 
whether money is taken out of one pocket and put into the 
other, but it makes a vast difference to the users of the mail 
when you want to make them pay for the special privileges 
which the Congress has granted in its determination of a 
proper publie policy with respect to the Postal Service. 

Mr. President, I fully agree—and I do not for one moment 
admit anything to the contrary—that the Postal Service 
ought to pay its way just as far as practicable, but when you 
lay down the broad proposition that every branch of that 
service must pay its way, then you are taking a position that 
can not be sustained unless you are going to reorganize the 
whole service. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr, MoCORMICK. The Senator would distinguish between 
the Postal Service paying its way and every branch of the 
Postal Service paying its way, precisely as he would dis- 
tingnish between a railroad paying its way and every kind 
of freight paying its way? 

Mr: GHORGE. Yes; I would bear that distinction in mind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if it is necessary for a 
department to pay its way, and if nobody can use it unless it 
does pay its whole way, then why grant a subsidy to a par- 
ticular user of the mail and deny it to somebody else? 

Mr. GEORGE. You can not do that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There would be no justification for that, 
would there? 

Mr. GEORGE. No moral justification. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If some classes of freight pay the cost of 
hauling and others do not, then the class that does not pay its 
way gets a subsidy. 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly so. There can be no moral 
justification for the grant of any subsidy or any free service 
to any user if we are going upon the theory that the whole 
service must pay its cost; but I did not so understand the 
Senator to indicate. 

Mr. McCORMICK, When I said it does not pay its way 
I had in mind freight which would not be carried at all if it 
had to pay its way. The overhead of the railway is not charged 
against that specifie kind of freight. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Because if it were, 
carried. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought I understood the Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think perhaps the Senator from Ar- 
kansas did not understand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Still, if I may be permitted to say so, if 
the argument is that a service must pay its entire way, that 
it is inexcusable to advance the interests of the service unless 


it would not be 


it does pay, you can not afford to say that we will let some 

part of the service not pay its way and levy the cost upon 

some other part of the service. If it is necessary to use the 

mails and the entire cost should be paid, then let everybody 

who touches the service pay for the advantage he gets out of it. 

wont GEORGE. Unqnestionably; I fully agree with the Sen- 
r. 

Mr. McCORMICK. That is the basis of the rate structure in 
the Post Office Service and the railway service. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senators are not talking about 
the same thing; but I do not want to stop to settle that dispute 
between them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We are talking about the same thing. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to go into a discussion of the 
whole question of rate making. I do not at all criticize the 
cost-ascertainment report. As a cost-ascertainment report it 
is probably all right in some respects, and in very many re- 
spects. I am not criticizing the attitude of the men who made 
up that report, but it is nothing but a cost-finding report, and 
I would object, and other Senators will object, when the time 
comes to making the rates with but one consideration in view; 
that is, the cost. Cost is an element in rate making, but it is 
not the whole element. It is not necessarily the controlling 
element, and in some remotely connected branches of the sery- 
ice—and that is what I understand the Senator from Illinois 
to mean—it is not even the predominating element in fixing 
rates. But I am not going into a discussion of the question 
of rates. I am not going to talk about even elementary prin- 
ciples in fixing postal rates. I am not going to refer to the 
fact that when you are considering your primary service you 
necessarily give more consideration to costs than when you are 
considering the secondary and far-removed branches of that 
service. I am merely pointing out one thing, and one thing 
only—that the postal system in America, as we have developed 
it, has not been built upon the single consideration of cost as 
a determining element of the rate. It is an important element 
and I do not want to be misunderstood, It is the most impor- 
tant element, I am very frank to say, but it is not the exclusive 
element that must be taken into consideration in determining 
a just rate. 

Congress has from time to time fixed rates in the postal 
system as a matter of public policy, some classes of mail being 
carried absolutely free and some classes bearing rates that 
were greatly under what the regular users of the postal system 
were required to pay. We permit the mail to go out under the 
franks of Senators and Representatives. We permit the de- 
partments to send out their mail free of cost. We permit 
certain periodicals to go free to the blind, to the deaf, and to 
the dumb, as I have said, and other periodicals to be sent 
free. We cheerfully make up the subsidy that is paid to the 
foreign mail, and I ask again, is there any man who will 
face the question squarely and who will not admit that you 
knew and now know that you are furnishing free delivery 
service in pursuance not of your cost-pay proposition but in 
pursuance of an established public policy? 

I believe it to be a sound policy that every branch of the 
service should pay its way so far as is practicable and con- 
sistent with sound public policy, but beyond that I never will 
vote for a bill that would require that your income be equiva- 
lent to your ontgo in the postal system. 

That brings me to the only criticism I am going to make of 
the cost-ascertainment report, which I have read and which I 
have studied with great care, and that is this, that the cost- 
ascertainment report as a cost-ascertainment report is a rea- 
sonably good report, all of the publishers in this country to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It furnishes some data and some 
facts that are invaluable in the fixing of rates, even in the 
Postal Service. I grant you that. But the tronble about the 
cost-ascertainment report is this, that consciously or uncon- 
scionsly it is the finest example of special pleading that I have 
seen in many a day. 

It starts out to establish one contention and one conclusion, 
and every step taken, every process used, every set of statis- 
tics marshaled, all point to that ultimate conclusion, and with 
admirable skill and ability. It is a species of special plead- 
ing. ‘The allocations between the various classes of service are 
all made with that one dominating conclusion in mind. When 
you admit the premise you have a magnificent report. When 
you admit the premise upon which it begins you can not find 
much fault with it. But its underlying fault is this, that the 
service must pay its way; that the cost of that service must 
not exceed the reyenue that is brought in by that service; and 
it does not distinguish, as it should distinguish, between pri- 
mary services and secondary services, and remote and entirely 
contingent services rendered by the postal system. It does 
take into consideration to some extent the policy as estab- 
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lished from time to time by the Congress, but it does not take 
into consideration the policy as established by the Congress in 
the full sense in which that policy has been clearly indicated. 

For instance, let me call to the Senate's attention this one 
fact. It is found in this cost-ascertainment report that parcel 
post does not serve the farmer. What is the significance of 
that? The significance of that is this: There is an effort to 
charge parcel post with an additional cost, but there is an 
effort, consciously or unconsciously, to charge parcel post with 
as little cost as possible, because the men in the postal de- 
partment, if you and I do not know it, know one thing, and 
that one thing is this, that we established parcel post in 
America in the exercise of what the Congress thought was a 
sound public policy. In effect we said, “ We will make it pay 
its way as far as practicable, but we will give to the farmer 
his packages, whether he pays full cost for the service or 
whether he does not.” Therefore you will find in this cost- 
ascertainment report that the service rendered by the parcel 
post is minimized as far as possible. They do not want to 
make an issue with parcel post, 

The same may be said about the Rural Free Delivery Serv- 
ice, The men in the Post Office Department know that when 
we established rural free delivery of mails we were establish- 
ing a policy. We were voicing in that act a public policy, and 
that policy was that the farmers should receive their mail 
whether the farmers who used those mails paid all the cost of 
that service or not. Rural free delivery, according to this 
report, is costing us $86,000,000 a year, nearly $87,000,000. Is 
that branch of the service paying its way? Not at all. But the 
effort in the cost-finding report, the cost-ascertainment report, 
is to minimize the loss from parcel post and free delivery just 
as far as possible. I do not say that it is intentional. It may 
be an unconscious effort, but it displays the bent of the minds 
of the men who drafted the report, and so discloses the special 
pleading that runs through the report from beginning to end. 

That is the situation. Why? Let me emphasize again that 
the makers of the report know very well that if they were to 
come to Congress and ask the Congress to make rural free 
delivery (or parcel post) pay all of its way, and if it appeared 
that it was now paying only an infinitesimal part of its way, 
Congress would say at once, We established this service to 
serve the farmers of America, and whether it pays its way or 
not, the service shall go on.“ Since the day of Benjamin 
Franklin, who, as I have already said, paid the cost in part 
of the colonial postal service out of his pocket and hurled back 
in the face of the mother country the suggestion that a postal 
system must be measured in mere dollars and cents, and that 
the people are not to have the postal service unless the people 
pay all the cost of that service, we have recognized the unify- 
ing influence and the educational value, aye, the value to the 
very liberties of a people, of the distribution of knowledge and 
of information throughout the United States. 

If you want to make the Postal Service pay its cost, the 
whole service or any branch of it, and all of its cost, then 
you are under a moral obligation to take away the franking 
privilege, to take away. the penalty mail, to take away the 
privilege to the blind, to take away the service to the farmer, 
to take away the subsidy to foreign mail; and if you take 
away every form of subsidy and special grant under the 
postal system to-day and wipe it out, there will be a surplus 
large enough to pay the sixty-odd million dollars that the 
President of the United States now solemnly admits the postal 
employees are entitled to receive. 

Mr. President, I want to read just a few extracts from the 
testimony before the subcommittee to illustrate that the parcel 
post is serving the farmers of the country in a manner that is 
really worth while, and not in the merely incidental manner 
that we would be led to believe by a mere hasty review or 
reading of the cost-finding report. Here is Mr. Stewart. 
Pretty nearly everybody who is opposed to anything that hap- 
pens in the Postal Service blames Mr. Stewart. I am not 
going to blame him. He is a man of most excellent mind. He 
is a special pleader. His hand runs through the report and 
he has established as nearly as can be the conclusion to which 
he himself agrees. He may or may not be right in it, but, con- 
sciously or unconscionsly, he thinks that he has the correct 
theory about postal rates in the country and his arrangements 
in the cost-finding report bear out that theory admirably. On 
the whole that report is worthy of the confidence and respect 
of any man who wants to discuss it. I am not going to crit- 
icize Mr. Stewart. I am going to read from him. As to 
parcel post Mr. Stewart said: 

The total number delivered was (in 1923) 103,838,156 parcels— 


That is, that total number of parcels was delivered by rural 
carriers 


or 10.3 per cent of the total number originating in the United States 
during the fiscal year 1923. During July, 1921, there was collected 
by the rural carriers 1,292,837 parcels, which extended to one year 
gives a total of 15,729,517 parcels originating on the rural delivery 
routes, or 1.5 per cent of the total number originating in the United 
States. 


That is expressed here for one purpose—to show that the 
service rendered by the parcel post to the farmer is negligible. 
I rene further from Mr. Stewart’s own testimony, where he 
sa 8: 


As a further indication as to the final destination of parcel post, 
attention is called to the fact that during the cost-ascertainment statis- 
tical period—September 21 to October 30, 1923—there was a count 
of all incoming parcels in all the designated third and fourth class 
post offices for the 30-day period. Applying the average number of 
parcels received in third and fourth class offices during the 20-day 
period referred to to all the third and fourth class offices produces 
totals as follows for the fiscal year: 5 


In) alt -third-clamts , xx 219, 490, 560 
r .. 216, 558, 880 
GB) € Re ath en ats E ete ee dee Ke Oe 436, 049, 440 


The figures given above, representing the total number of pieces of 
parcel post received at all third and fourth class post offices for deliv- 
ery to patrons of such offices, aggregates slightly over 43 per cent of 
the total number of all originating parcels. However, it is well to call 
attention to the fact that the count of pieces referred to includes some 
pieces which were counted twice in the distribution processes. As to 
the number of parcels that were counted twice, no data are obtainable, 
It is the judgment of experienced postal officials that the total number 
of parcels delivered through third and fourth class offices would 
approximate at least 35 per cent of all the originating parcels in the 
United States. 

As already pointed out, rural carriers actually deliver over 10 per 
cent of all the parcels originating in the United States. The delivery 
service provided by rural carriers does not by any means provide for 
all the farmers. Many farmers receive parcel post direct from third 
and fourth class offices and on star routes from such offices. Third 
and fourth class post offices are naturally rural localities and much 
of the population of such offices is made up of farmers living within 
the immediate vicinity. The population of the average third-class 
office rarely exceeds 1,000; in most instances the population would 
range from 200 to 400. Fourth-class offices are still much smaller 
than the third-class offices. Many fourth-class offices could not boast 
of a population of more than 50 persons. 

It is well to call attention to one other feature in this connection 
as having a bearing on the subject and that is the number of money 
orders sold in third and fourth class post offices. The records of 
the department show that the total number of money orders issued 
in the United States during the fiscal year 1923 was 173,400,000 and 
that of this number 76,209,227 were issued in third and fourth class 
offices, or approximately 44 per cent. 


Reduced to percentage, it is stated by Mr. Stewart that the 
percentage of parcel post through these offices is just a little 
under 44 per cent of all the parcels handled by the Postal 
Service—and not all of those parcels went to farmers. Mr. 
Stewart concedes that fact, and any man familiar with the 
facts will concede it. The vast majority of them went to 
farmers, and a vast majority of the money orders issued by 
the third and fourth class post offices were purchased by 
farmers. Mr. Stewart points out that approximately 44 per 
cent of all the postal money orders were issued by the third 
and fourth class offices, indicating again that the farmers 
used the parcel post to a much greater extent than is indi- 
cated by the figures that are produced in the cost ascertain- 
ment commission report. 

The same is true of Rural Free Delivery Service. The 
whole thing comes to this: The service rendered by the Rural 
Free Delivery Service and the Parcel Post Service to the 
farmer is really worth while and is really a great part and 
percentage of the total service. I dare say, if we had any 
way of knowing accurately how much service is rendered 
through the parcel post to the American farmer, that we 
would find that they were receiving almost 50 per cent of the 
total service rendered by that branch of the Postal System. 
But in figures it is said that it is a little better or in the 
neighborhood of 11 per cent of the total service. Bear in 


mind that the one object, if I have justly and properly 
charged that the cost-finding report is a special pleading, not 
using the words in an objectionable sense, is to minimize the 
cost of those grades of service, the particuiar branches of the 
service, which the Congress in its wisdom has established as 
the result of a determination by it of what is a sound public 
policy—those branches of the service which have been estab- 
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lished by Congress without regard to the revenue alone which 
those particular branches of the service will produce. 

In addition to what I have already said, what is the real 
reason why we should now be invited, at the time we increase 
the salaries of the postal employees, to provide the additional 
revenue? I have pointed out during the course of the remarks 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener], and the figures 
are to be found in the testimony of Postmaster General New 
and of Mr. Stewart, that for the fiseal year ending July, 1926, 
just one year from next July, the Post Office Department itself 
estimates that on the basis of present expenditure—not, of 
course, including the proposed increase in salaries, but on the 
basis of present expenditure—it will be more than self-sustain- 
ing. If that is true, what does it come to? It comes to the 
fact that the Postal Service has from time to time absorbed all 
of the increases that have been given to the employees in that 
service by way of salary adjustment. It has taken care of 
itself through strict economy. Further economies can be 
effected in the department, and that is clearly indicated when 
we consider that since the present administration came in the 
deficit in the Postal Department has been reduced from 
$80,000,000 a year to the close of the present fiscal year, when 
the department itself admits it will have a deficit in operating 
expenses for the year of not more than $10,000,000. 

What is the nse therefore of coupling with the proposal to 
pay postal employees their just salaries this hasty, ill-con- 
sidered, unintelligible rate schedule? Mr. President, I believe 
as a matter of sound legislation, I believe as a matter of sound 
principle in legislation, that there should be no coupling of the 
two measures, even if there had been ample time within which 
to have considered the whole question—and why? My zeal 
for the postal employees, my desire to give them what they are 
entitled to have, may warp my judgment which normally and 
naturally might be against the proposed increases in postal 
rates. The two propositions ought to be handled on their own 
merits. The two propositions ought to be considered and deter- 
mined separately. The constitutions of many of the States— 
and we can learn very much from the States in our con- 
sideration of national legislation—provide that no law shall 
pass which refers to more than one subject matter. That is a 
sound provision. In my judgment there is much argument 
that can be submitted in favor of it. 

If we had ample time in which to devise a proper rate sched- 
ule, if we had ample opportunity in which to devise a proper 
rate schedule, if we had ample time in which to satisfy our- 
Selves that we knew what was a just rate to be imposed on 
first, second, third, and fourth class mail matter, I still would 
say that we should determine whether postal salaries ought to 
be increased in the first instance and, as a matter of secondary 
consideration, of course, to be considered in its proper place, 
how postal rates should be adjusted. 

While I have in mind the question of parcel post, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me call the attention of the Senate to one additional 
fact. Not only does the parcel post serve the farmer but there 
haye been taken the recommendations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in this bill which has been considered by the Post Offices 
and Post Roads Committee with respect to money orders and 
with respect to C. O. D. delivery, and it is proposed to double 
the cost to the users of the money order and of the C. O. D. 
package. Whom do we hit when we do that? We reach back 
to the farmer; we go back to the same man who uses the third- 
class office and fourth-class office. We reach the man whom 
Congress tried to serve when it established the Rural Free 
Delivery Service, when it established the Parcel Post System. 
Every time we double the cost of the service rendered by the 
little third-class office and the little fourth-class office we reach 
the farmer. When we take a just estimate of how far the 
farmer is seryed by the parcel post we come to the inevitable 
conclusion that more than half or, in all reason, at least half 
of the service is rendered to the farmer and not merely 10 or 11 
per cent of it. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that the whole question here 
is whether or not the postal salaries are now adequate. Let 
me repeat, the President admits their inadequacy. He now 
admits the case of the postal employees; he now says, “It is 
right to give them what I denied them on June 7.“ There is 
not a change in that schedule; he admits it; he confesses it. 

Not only that, but the bill which has the approyal of the 
President of the United States if we are to accept things at 
their face value, carries with it another admission, a solemn 
admission that it is a mere makeshift; that it is neither right 
nor just to the users of the Postal Service, or, if it is right 
or just, we do not know it, for it carries with it the solemn 
admission that it shall be in operation for 10 months only, 
The whole case for the employees is admitted by the President 
when he approves the same rate, a horizontal rate of increase 
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that the President yetoed on June 7. The whole case against 
the bill now offered by the Post Offices and Post Roads Com- 
mittee is admitted when the bill on its own face confesses that 
it is purely temporary, that it does not prescribe either a just 
rate, or, if it prescribes a just rate, we are not able to say 
with any degree of confidence that it is just, 

Is that the way to legislate? Where is the emergency? 
Where is the occasion for such legislation as that? What is 
the reason for such legislation as that? The Postmaster 
General tells us that at the end of the fiscal year 1925—that is, 
on June 30, 1925—there will be a deficit in operating expenses 
of only $10,000,000. Say that this bill will increase that deficit 
by $68,000,000. That will only be a $78,000,000 deficit, and 
yet in 1921 the Post Office Department faced a deficit and Con- 
gress paid it of $80,000,000. 

Emergency! It does not exist. Justification! It does not 
exist. The users of second-class mail matter, and the users of 
third-class mail matter, and the users of the parcel post, and 
the users of the special services—the cash-on-delivery and the 
money-order departments of the service—have a just right to 
complain to this Congress. We know, and we might as well 
say that if the President’s veto is sustained there will be no 
legislation on the subject at this session, and the farmers who 
use the Rural Free Delivery Service and the Parcel Post Service 
and the special services carried in the Postal Department, and 
the second-class mail users, and even the third-class mail users 
wiil not be subjected to this burdensome, this hastily devised, 
this imperfect and unjust postal rate scheme for which even 
the Congress apologizes, for which even the Congress says, 
“We do not know very much about it, and we therefore pro- 
vide that it is to operate against you only for the short period 
of 10 months.” 

Mr. President, there is no occasion for it. I am not able to 
see why the President should want to deal with the question in 
this way. Analyzing it as closely as I can, I say there is 
nothing involved but the delicate sensibilities of the man in the 
White House, for whom J entertain the most profound respect ; 
but the sensibilities of no man ought to be used as justification 
or excuse for legislation such as this and under circumstances 
such as these. 

I am going to close, Mr. President, by reading from a tele- 
gram—tfor no one has spoken for them as yet—as to what will 
happen to the farmers who are seryed through the parcel post. 
I read from a telegram from the most responsible seed dis- 
tributor, perhaps, in the country, a man who has virtually 
given his life to the service not of himself but to the service 
of my State, a man not of my State but, as I recall, from one 
of the New England States, but who in coming early to that 
State saw what the farmers of my State most needed. Here 
is what he has to say: 


I have discovered that our current issue of seed catalogues, weighing 
6 ounces each, would cost $36,000 to mail under revised Sterling bili— 
just double present cost. New tax under name of service charge and 
reduction in weight from 8 to 4 ounces for flat rate of postage most 
indefensible; also preferential rates for seeds, plants, bulbs, recognized 
by Congress since 1879, practically wiped out. 


Mr. President, let none of us be deceived. If we should pass 
the Sterling bill in its present form we would have placed upon 
the users of the parcel post, and in a large measure upon the 
men and women in the country whom we tried to serve in the 
establishment of these respective services, a burden which will 
be very definitely felt. In single instances it may seem small, 
but it bulks large, and so large on the class of people who 
already have all the burden they can bear as to preclude them 
from the real benefits of a service to which they are entitled. 
There can be no excuse for it nor justification for it, because 
we haye ample time, and there is not a single reason why we 
should not utilize that time and the opportunity afforded us 
during that time to work out a just rate Dill. 

Whatever Senators may say and howeyer the appeal may 
make itself to individual Senators, as for myself, when the 
justice and righteousness of the case for the 351,000 postal 
employees is here and now confessed and admitted, I am going 
to vote to override the President’s veto, and I am going to vote 
against the motion to refer the bill and the veto message to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. STERLING: Mr. President, when, on the 16th day of 
December, I made the motion to refer this bill, together with 
the President's veto message, to the committee, I thought 
there existed good and suficient reason for that reference. 
Now, after the lapse of time, and in view of what has hap- 
pened meanwhile, I think the reasons for the reference of the 
bill to the committee are multiplied over and beyond what 
they were at the time. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for | say is that the President did not say by the terms of his mes- 


a question in that connection? 

Mr. STERLING. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Since the order is fixed to vote on the 
President’s veto to-morrow, what effect would the motion of 
the Senator have if it should carry? Would it cancel the 
order which we have pape agar 

Mr. STERLING. I so. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator thinks it would cancel it? 

Mr. STERLING. I think probably it would. 

Mr. President, some things have happened since the Presi- 
dent’s veto message was laid before the Senate on the 7th of 
June last. There followed the vacation, the political con- 
ventions, and the campaign which followed, in which cam- 
paign, of course, the veto message of the President was used 
for the purpose of are the vote against the President 
and against the Republican 5 

We know, Mr. President, how the people responded with that 
as one of the issues in the campaign. The watchword of the 
administration has been and is economy in the expenditures 
of the Government, economy which would result in lessening 
the burden of taxation on the people of the United States. 

We have been charged from time to time with doing things 
here in connection with this bill from motives of political expe- 
diency. It has been said that we are playing politics. Mr. 
President, I have to say that if that be politics, make the most 
of it. It is the highest and best kind of politics. The funda- 
mental thing here, speaking about the reasons for the Presi- 
dent’s veto message, has been as to whether we shall carry 
into practice the economy that the administration preached. 
The people’s mandate is that we should, and they protest 
against an additional burden of $68,000,000 unless, in the lan- 
guage of the President’s message itself, it be under the “ plea 
of urgent necessity.” 

Mr. President, I must take exception to some things that have 
been said in regard to the President's message and the quota- 
tions from it. The message is not of the purport attributed to 
it. It does not bear the interpretation put upon it by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. George], who has just spoken. The 
President said in his veto message that this bill could not meet 
his approval unless under the plea of urgent necessity, and 
then he proceeded to point out that so far as the postal 
employees were concerned at the time, no urgent necessity 
seemed to exist. 

What did he do in pointing out that situation? He com- 
pared the salaries of the postal employees now, after four or 
five years of continual increases in salary, with what they had 
been. He compared the salaries of postal employees as they 
exist now with the salaries of other employees in the Govern- 
ment service. He said: 


Their Compensation has been the subject of several recent legislative 
acts and adjusted to scales of pay as favorable as any in the public 
service. The act of July 2, 1918, increased the compensation of clerks 
and carriers in post offices and railway postal clerks $200 a year and 
rural carriers $240 a year. In addition there were increases in com- 
pensation to a large number of the supervisory force. 


Then he calis attention again to a further increase in the 
year 1919, and to a still further increase by the general postal 
reclassification act of 1920. I may observe in passing that I 
had the honor for a time of being chairman of the Joint Postal 
Commission, and postal employees representing every single 
branch of the service were before us, and they said that with 
the passage of the act of 1920 no further increase of wages 
would be required or demanded; and here, within a period of 
less than three years. they are demanding now this very sub- 
stantial increase. I am not here, Mr. President and Senators, 
to say that it might not be reasonable now, considering the 
nature of the service, considering the trust involved, and that 
the cost of living has not been reduced as rapidly as we 
thought it might be, that there should not be increases as pro- 
vided in the bill; but I do say that the President was justified 
in that veto message on the ground that there was no urgent 
necessity under existing conditions for taxing the people of the 
United States $68,000,000, That was the proposition involved. 

Mr, EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. If the bill was incorrect on June 7, then con- 
ditions have changed during the interval, if 1 follow the Sena- 
tor correctky, so that the bill is correct at the present time? 

Mr. STERLING. I will come to that. I have not said 
that it wae not correct at the present time. What I desire to 


sage, what was attributed to him by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Grorce]. 

Mr. EDGE. I understood the Senator to say that he be- 
lieved the present bill was justified at the present time. 

Mr. STERLING. I say, speaking for myself individually, 
that I am not objecting to the bill now. I am willing to 
concede that it is reasonable in the salaries that it fixes. I 
voted for it originally. I shall vote for it again. 

Mr. EDGE. I am just wondering what has happened be- 
tween June 7 and now to make any difference. 

Mr. STERLING. If it stood alone as a question of sal- 
aries, without provision being made by which to pay the sal- 
aries, it would be a different proposition; but here, as might 
be implied from what the President said, we have prepared a 
new bill, leaving the salaries in every particular just as they 
were in the original bill vetoed by the President, and provid- 
ing the means by which the salaries shall be paid. 

Mr. President, is it reasonable that we should provide these 
means or attempt to do so? I want to say im passing that all 
possible expedition has been used to forward this measure, and 
I think it shows the entire good faith of the Senators who are 
interested in having this bill referred to the committee and who 
have been interested in introducing and having considered 
the new bill. Immediately upon its reference, before the holi- 
day recess, as chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, I appointed a subcommittee of that committee for 
the purpose of holding hearings and reporting to the full com- 
mittee. The subcommittee heroically went to work and spent 
nearly every day, at least seven full days during the holiday 
recess, denying themselves holiday visits and participation in 
the usual holiday festivities, in order that they might work 
out a schedule of rates to. be a part of the salary bill. 

The result of the work of the subcommittee of the Post Office 
Committee was placed before the Senate on last Saturday by 
the chairman of the subcommittee haying the bill in charge. 
There was a long discussion. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses], in charge of the bill reported by the sub- 
committee, was on the floor for, I think, two and a half or three 
hours. Long colloquies ensued. He made, I think, a very clear 
exposition of the bill and a statement of the estimates of the 
revenues that would be produced under the bill; and in the 
face of what has happened, the work that has been done, it 
seems to me anything but courageous for the Senate of the 
United States now to say, with the data we have before us, 
that we can not pass within the next two months a bill that 
will meet with the approval of the President of the United 
States and with the general approval of the country. 

What are some of the data? First, we have the cost-ascer- 
tainment report; and I believe, whatever criticisms may have 
been leveled against it, that it is a monumental work, the most 
thorough and accurate of its kind ever prepared. It is vouched 
for by the highest authority. 

The subjeet matter of the cost-ascertainment report had been, 
of course, the subject of investigation and study by Post Office 
officials long before—notably the study made by the very able 
Mr. Stewart, special assistant in the Post Office Department. 
So we have that report. We have the hearings before the 
subcommittee as another basis. We have the presentation of 
the bill by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], 
and the discussion here on the floor. 

What is the result of that discussion and these reports? 
Mainly this, Mr. President; and let me eall attention to and. 
emphasize it. I was unable to be in the Senate Chamber more 
than a few minutes during that day. I came in just as the 
Senator from New Hampshire was concluding his statement, 
having been unavoidably detained from the Senate; but I read. 
over that lengthy, that intelligent, that well-directed colloquy 
here on the Senate floor that lasted for over an hour, and 
then I said to myself: “In this cost-ascertainment report, in 
these hearings, in what occurred on the floor of the Senate, 
lies the groundwork for our further work during this very 
session in the consideration and passage of this bill.“ What 
excuse have we, with the issues thus narrowed, and clarified 
as they have been by the report, the hearings, and the discus- 
sion on the floor already had, for not getting to work upon 
this bill and passing it? 

Senators have said here—the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epar], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] in a colloquy 
this afternoon, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. George ]—that it 
is a hopeless thing; that it has not a ghost of a chance. Why 
has it not a ghost of a chance? It lies within our will ab- 
solutely to say that it has a chance and that it will he 
brought to a vote before the Senate of the United States, 
What we will we can do. Let us devote our energies to passing 
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the new bill with the same zeal that some have shown in try- 
ing to override the veto and it will be accomplished. 

Mr. President, the hour is growing very late. I started out 
with the idea of making my remarks very brief, and I intend 
to do so; but here is a letter that I received from my old 
home town, Redfield, S. Dak., this very morning, and I want 
to read it. It shows that this matter is not altogether one- 
sided. Reading it, I am prompted to ask that we go out into 
the rural communities of this country, as they are in Illinois, 
as they are in the two Dakotas, as they are in Minnesota, and 
many other States, and ask the average man and the average 
woman if they are willing, without any means being provided 
for its payment except through general taxation, to have this 
great increase of salaries made to the extent of $68,000,000. 

Further in that connection, much has been said here—it is 
a very common matter of debate—that we should not expect 
each branch of the mail service to pay its way. We do not expect 
each branch to pay all its way, and as to that most important 
service, the second-class mail service, we would expect any- 
thing else than that it should come anywhere near paying its 
way. The cost-ascertainment report shows $75,000,000 of a 
deficit in the second-class mail service, or nearly that—$74,- 
712,000, I think, is the exact amount. There is that much of 
a deficit. The bill which I had the honor of introducing re- 
quired that $10,000,000 additional should be paid by the users 
of second-class mail, leaving nearly $65,000,000 yet of a deficit. 
An amendment made by the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads reduces that still further. Under 
that amendment second-class mail is supposed to yield an addi- 
tional increase of not over $5,500,000, as against a loss of 
875.000.000. 

Are Senators proceeding on the theory that the farmer who 
uses the parcel post to the extent of 11 per cent of parcels 
carried wants the service for nothing, that he wants a charity 
or a gratuity? If so, they are mistaken in the temper of the 
farmers of the United States. They are too proud, too inde- 
pendent, too patriotic to ask that this great Government be 
at an expense to be borne by all the people to render them a 
particular and a special service. 

I grant that as to second-class mail, which gives informa- 
tion, which carries news, which carries literature, and through 
all these means is so highly educational to the people of the 
United States, it may well be carried at a loss. I never antici- 
pated that it should pay its way, nor would I think of framing 
a bill or voting for a bill that would require that. But it ought 
to pay a reasonable percentage of that $75,000,000 which it now 
loses to the Government. 

This is the letter to which I wonld call attention. It is dated 
January 2 and reads in part as follows: 


My Dear Senaror: I thank you for your letter of the 30th ultimo 
relative to the salary bill. I am sure that I, and I am quite certain 
that the other boys— 


By “the boys” he means the boys connected with the post 
office, the clerks, and the rural and city carriers— 


realize your position, that it is correct, in that no expenditure should 
be made unless proper revenue to meet it is provided. Perhaps our 
wire was not quite explicit, The meaning intended to be conveyed was 
that we would appreciate support of 1898 or a similar measure. Cer- 
tainly the service should be made to bear its own expense as nearly as 
possible. I do not believe that a business such as the Post Office 
should be supported by general taxation, Those who use the service 
should pay for maintenance of that service. 


Mr. President, I am led to say that the sentiment expressed 
in the last sentence of that letter is one not at all foreign to 
the average American citizen. I have here a little summary, 
without going into detail, of what would be expected to be 
raised from various sources under the amended bill presented 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

From post cards, distinguished from postal cards—and I 
think Senators are familiar with that distinction, from the 
discussion the other day—$12,500,000. 

From publications of second-class matter generally, $4,000,000. 

From transient matter—that is, second-class matter—mailed 
by the individual here and there, and so on, $1,500,000. 

Third class, $16,000,000. 

Parcel post, $18,000,000. 

Froin the 2-cent service charge, as I have figured it out— 
though I may be in error in regard to it—$1,125,000. 

Then for the various services—money orders, registered mail, 
insurance, collect-on-delivery service, and special-delivery sery- 
ice, an aggregate of $13,624,510. 

These all make a total of $66,749,510, against approximately 
$68,000,000 that, under the vetoed bill, would be added as taxes 
to make up the postal salary increase. I think these figures 
come a little nearer making up the $68,000,000 than the esti- 


mate furnished by the Post Office Department under the terms 
of the original bill. 

That is about all I have to say. I think Senators who have 
noted the proceedings from the time this matter was first 
brought up will realize that those who haye had charge of the 
bill, and the members of the committee to which the bill was 
referred, have made an honest effort and have acted in entire 
good faith in trying to bring out a bill that would allow the 
salary increases provided for in the original bill, and at the 
Same time reasonably provide the means by which those 
salaries should be paid. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr, President, in order that the memo- 
randum which I haye before me may appear in the RECORD 
to-morrow, I crave the indulgence of the Senate to make a 
Statement regarding the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Neyada [Mr. Oppe], which goes to the root of the mat- 
ter, I think, in so far as the smaller daily newspapers are 
concerned. 

An analysis of the effects of the rates in the bill as amended 
shows that increases in the amount of $3,501,477.56 would be 
gained by the department from the first, second, third, and 
fourth zones, as against decreases in those zones incident to 
the quarter cent reduction on reading matter of $406,248.56. 
The bill as reported to the Senate provides for no increased 
postage beyond the fifth zone, but rather for decreases in post- 
age on advertising as well as on reading matter beyond that 
zone. It can thus be seen that all of the increases are con- 
fined to the first four zones, in which 99 per cent of the circu- 
lation of the smaller daily newspapers is confined. 

It is estimated that the large city dailies now send only 
about 10 per cent of their total circulation through the mails 
and the charge to them might be estimated at 2% per cent of 
their net revenue, as against 25 per cent of the net revenue of 
the smaller dailies. The small papers’ mail cireulation is con- 
fined almost wholly to the first two zones, which are 150 miles 
in radius from the office of publication. In New York State 
alone the average haul of the smaller dailies is about 35 
miles. With increases in postage provided only in the first 
four zones it will thus be seen that the burden will fall almost 
wholly on the smaller daily newspapers, with no compensating 
effects from the reduction in postage in the further zones, 
such as would be enjoyed by the larger newspapers or the 
periodicals. 

With the permission of the Senate I shall append to this 
statement a table showing the total increase and decrease on 
reading and advertising matter under the proposed rates. 
This table sets forth that the net increase which would be 
gained—imark this—from these rates would be $642,678.19. 
This increase is arrived at by subtracting from the gross in- 
crease of $3,501,477.56, the gross reductions incident_to the 
decrease in the rates on advertising in the far zones and the 
decrease in the rate on purely news matter in all the zones, 

It is the opinion of the publishers of the smaller dailies, 
however, that they will not be able to stand this increase in 
postage in the zones where they do business, and that the 
net effect of the bill will be to curtail circulation in such a 
manner that the users of the long hauls will benefit, whereas 
the users of the near-by zone hauls will be driven out, and the 
Government will suffer a net reduction in revenue without 
any compensating advantage of a net reduction in expenses. 

Whether in committee or on the floor, the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nevada demands a consideration 
which it seems to me has not been given to it by the com- 
mittee or the Senate. 3 

I submit a table, and ask that it be printed as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Total increases and decreases on reading and adrertising matter 


Zone Increase Decrease | Net increase | Net decrease 
2 — 
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Net increase $642,678.19, 

It will be observed that the net incrense in the first, four zones 
amounts to $2,385,665.91, thus making the daily and weekly news- 
papers bear practically all the increased rates, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the lateness 


of the hour and a decent regard for my colleagues preclude me 
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from doing more than merely endeavoring to bring the discus- 
sion back to the question. that is really in issue here. The 
question involved is not political in character. It is not the 
following of a presidential policy, nor is it in any degree u ques- 
tion upon which the two sides of the aisle of this. Chamber 
should in the slightest degree divide. ‘The only thing that is 
at stake here now is whether the United States of America 
is big enough, broad enough, generous enough, and decent 
enough to give a: living wage to the employees of the United 
States of America. There is not any other question which at 
this time should be argued here at all. 

It is: nonsense to say, and I say with respect and defer- 
ence to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sreagcone], that 
there was a mandate in the last election. of one. fashion or an- 
other. If there were any mandate in the last election upon 
the presidential veto it was a mandate against any increase 
in wages at all. When the President of the United States and 
the leaders of the administration: come here and say that they 
believe in an increase, then they dispose of any suggestion of 
mandate that may be made and any argument that they have 
made thus far upon the measure. To say that it interferes: with 
the policy of economy of the President or a policy of economy 
of the Republican Party is even more chimerical and nonsensi- 
cal. There is no economy in borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 
If on the ground of economy the bill should not be passed, 


then it should not be passed at all, but to say that by one kind, 


of taxation: indirectly we will raise the revenue with which to 
pay the increased salaries is to negative at once any question of 
economy. 

I learned long ago, when I was governor of a State, as Sena- 
tors who have been in executive positions have learned, that 
where there was a policy that was desired to be put over and 
where the legislation was inevitable, there was a common and 
uniform mode by which its defeat was: sought, and that was 
a pretense of agreeing in principle with you, but suggesting that 
it be done in some other way. 

Every man who has had any experience in executive posi- 
tions has had just that experience heretofore in dealing with 
public policy or with legislative acts. 

Here: Is a: measure that passed the Senate of the United 
States six months ago by a vote of 73 to 3. What is the 
change that has come o'er the spirit of your dreams in the 
last six months? I do not know, Mr. President, where regu- 
larity ends and lese majesty begins. I do not care where 
regularity ends and lese majesty begins. Here is a measure 
that is just. Here is an increase that no man dares say on the 
floor of the Senate to-day is not just. Here is an increase in 
pay that the committee admits is equitable and ought to be 
passed. Here is a bill increasing the. salaries which from the 
President down every individual connected with, the administra- 
tion now admits ought to become a law, and if it be admitted 
that it is just and equitable and ought to become the law, then 
let us have the manhood to pass it. There is only one way to 
pass it, and that is to vote our independent judgment upon the 
bill which is before us, veto or no veto, and give to men who 
deserve it in the postal employment the raise in salary which 
they so richly deserve: 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to speak only to one 
class of Senators. I have nothing to say and no fault to find 
with those who. voted against the bill when it was originally 
passed. I have no criticism to make of the President for veto- 
ing it. I do not find fault either with those who: voted for it 
when it passed originally and who since that time have ex- 
perienced a real change of heart, and desire and intend now to 
vote against the bill and support the President in his veto. 
There remains, however, more particularly on the Republican 
side of the Chamber another class who voted for the bill when 
it passed originally and who insist on voting the same way 
now. It is to that class. that I desire now to address a few 
warning remarks. 

Mr. President, I am surprised, I am dumbfounded, I am be- 
wildered, I am almost broken-hearted to see this wonderful ex- 
hibition. of insurgency within our ranks, If there is one thing 
more tham another that we owe to our great party it is always, 
under all circumstances and conditions, to obey our leader. 
We have just passed through a campaign when the slogan was 
“Stand by the President” and the country has vindicated the 
slogan; given us a wonderful majority, and now: Isee already 
some of those in my own party who show indications at least 
that they are not going to obey the command and respect the 
wish of our lenders.. 

I want to say to you, my friends, as a regular of many years 
standing, that vou are occupying a very dangerous position. 
[Laughter,] You are on a precipice. Lou are about to plunge 
over into. what seems in theory to be a beautiful body of 
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water called the lake of conscientious conviction: You are 
going to follow, you say; what you believe to be right—obey 
your conscience. What business, Mr. President, has a Senator 
with, a. conscientious- conviction or a conscience in which to 
keep it? I say to you when you plunge off into that body 
of water, that while it looks inviting, perhaps, from the funda- 
mental theory which you may profess, you will find when you 
land that the water is awfully cold; and if, perchance, in your 


mad plunge to follow your conscience, your feet. land upon 


some solid rock and you. get: your head above the: water, you. 
will realize then, if you do not now, my friends, that the first 
thing you will do will be to raise your hands in pity and ex- 
claim, “Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” But, my. friends, we 
will not help you. We will let you sink. The day of grace will 
have passed.. Now is the hour when: you must enlist under the 
flag of regularity if you want to retain your standing. 

Remember, it is only a few weeks ago since we regulars met 
in solemn conclave and expelled. from our ranks four of those 
who had hitherto been members. It is true we did not notify 
them. It is trne we did it peremptorily, without. trial, and 
without giving anybody. a hearing, But I want to call your 
attention to the danger that you may face if you persist in this 
insurgent conduct. We expelled them from the Republican 
Party. We expelled them beeause they refused to follow our 
leader in. the campaign. Incidentally, my friends, it was the 
same leader, and he was not pleading half as hard for help 
then as he is now. We expelled them—think of it! None of 
them controlled very many votes, as the result showed: They 
have not done; very much damage—a few hundred or a few. 
thousand votes was all. What are you about to do in this 
mad.rush without reason? There are more than one hundred 
millions. population in the country. There are 96 Senators. 
A. Senators vote means more than a million yotes of his 
fellow citizens. If expulsion. is. the proper penalty for those 
who influenced a little handful. of votes, what shall happen to 
you if you carry a million. votes away from our leader? Why, 
my. friends, you will not only be expelled. from the party, but 
you will be hanged by the neck. until dead, and thereafter you 
will be deprived of holding any office of profit or trust under 
the Constitution. of the United States. 

That will not be all, my friends, You will be decreed to join 
the Democratic Party and carry water and other liquid refresh- 
ments to. the. Democratic donkey the. balance of your days. 
[Laughter.] I ask you, therefore, to hesitate before you take 
this mad leap, We as regulars know that it is the duty of a 
party man not to think, but to obey, and now comes the voice of 
o leader demanding obedience and demanding that we shall 

ollow. 

I know that some of you, if you still are hanging on to that 
ancient and barbaric theory that a Senator ought to vote his 
convictions, may wonder just what excuse you: can give to your 
constituents for voting one way to-day after you: had voted 
another way the other day, ‘That has been carefully looked 
after. Let me say to you that it will be one of the greatest 
honors that can come to any of you to have your name blazened 
all over the country as one who was willing to. sacrifice his- 
conscientious conyictions in order to be regular and in order to 
obey, so you can. publish your names as voting one way yester- 
day and.a different way to-day for the sake of regularity and 
party solidarity. That will make you solid with every politi- 
cian in your State. That will: give you assistance from many 
quarters where you can not possibly expect it by taking another 
course. 

But that, my brethren, is not the only way you can get out 
of this difficulty, if you feel it is going to be a difficulty. The 
leaders of our party haye prepared a magnificent method. of 
escipe from angry constituents. A biil has been introduced 
here that provides for these same increases. Of course, be- 
tween ourselves, it is not wrong to admit that everybody knows 
the bill can not pass and will not pass. It, as a matter of fact, 
is brought im here by our considerate leaders to give us a safe 
and easy landing place. We can say to our constituents that, 
while on a: previous occasion we voted the other way, here was 
a bill that we understood was about to pass providing for the 
very same increases contained in the bill the President vetoed, 
and therefore we decided to change our votes in order to be: 
regular and at the same time support the bill that would give 
the same relief that the vetoed’ measure would give to the 
postal employees. 

We ought to give some credit to our leaders for thinking of 
that way of letting us out. We ought to honor them for 
giving: us this easy method of escape. This bill is like a rubber 
bag filled with air. It affords an easy place to alight You 
have all been to the circus, my brethren; you have seen them 
bring out the elephants and seen the men jump over them and 
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land on just that kind of a sack. That is what we can do. We 
will bring out our good old faithful elephant; we will place him 
between us and this rubber sack; we will leap from the spring 
board, take a somersault in midair, and land in perfect safety 
upon the rubber bag on the other side and all is well, all is 
over. [Laughter.] 

But if there be any of you, my dearly beloved brethren, 
[laughter], who still feel that there may be some danger, let 
me mention to you the third remedy; one that is absolutely 
certain; one that can not meet with defeat. If your constitu- 
ents are so inconsiderate as to remember that you voted one 
way at one time and a different way at another, and should 
hold you responsible for it, and go so far and be so unreasonable 
as to defeat you when you are running for reelection, remem- 
ber that when you do these things for the leaders, for regularity 
and for party solidarity, there is always an avenue of escape, 
there is always a safe place, there is a harbor upon whose 
placid waters no one can enter except the lame-duck states- 
men [laughter], who will be taken care of. So although your 
constituents may take revenge, you will be able to sail into that 
harbor, snap your fingers in the faces of the angry ones at home 
and laugh to your heart’s content while you live in luxury and 
peace in a harbor in a city where there are none but lame ducks, 
and, therefore, you are assured of good society, to begin with, 

My friends, watch our leaders in this matter, Follow those 
who have always been regular and they will always find a way 
for you to get out. Watch our friend, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Sterne], of whose society, on account of the 
action of his constituents, we are to be deprived, I am sorry to 
say, after the 4th of March next. I do not know what his 
inclinations are; I do not know what his aspirations are; 
whether he desires further to remain in public life I am unin- 
formed, although his present attitude would indicate that he 
does. [Laughter.] But if he does, I ask you, my brethren, 
to watch him about the 4th of March and observe with what con- 
fidence he approaches the political “pie counter,” and see with 
what a smiling countenance and light step he goes away laden 
with the good things of life and with a passport that will take him 
to the eternal city of peace and luxury in Government service. 

Watch our illustrious leader, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curris}]. He is one who never yet has dropped his bread upon 
the floor buttered side down. [Laughter.] If his constitu- 
ents should be so unmerciful and so unkind as to defeat him 
because he voted one way on the salary bill yesterday and a 
diferent way to-day, it would not worry him any. What to 
some might seem to be a dismal journey going up what, after 
an election, in ordinary parlance is called “ Salt Creek,” would 
not bother our illustrious leader. That stream, if he were 
compelled to steer his canoe on it, would have, as the good old 
song says, “ lights along the shores that never grow dim.” He 
would have no difficulty in landing squarely and fairly upon 
his feet and going on through into the harbor of the habitation 
of the lame ducks. 

So, my beloved brethren, I hope you will listen to the voice 
of regularity from those who bave lived long lives of regu- 
larity, knowing always that while your course may appear to 
be a little bit wrong or difficult, the best thing to do is to 
swallow the dose that our leaders tell us is good for us, look 
as happy as we can, and in due time will come our great re- 
ward, [{Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I notice that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] omitted another prominent Mem- 
ber of the Senate who appears to have changed his attitude. 
I have just examined the Congressional Directory and find 
that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] may be 
out of a job two years from now, 

I observe that in the desire of Senators to save the face of 
the President every effort is made to keep the Senate from 
overr:ding the veto. : 

Mr. President, the President of the Unied States had a per- 
fect right to veto the salary increase bill. He was within his 
constitutional rights; but why should we necessarily now seek 
“to save his face“? We also haye our constitutional rights, 
and I can not conceive how it is possible for any Senator, 
merely because he has had sausage and buckwheat cakes at 
the presidential breakfast table, to change his vote on this 
particular matter. So, for myself I am hoping that when we 
finally get to a vote the veto will be overridden and that the 
postal employees will have the increase in salary. 

Mr. President, why should they not have it? Where have 
we a more faithful body of public servants than these men? 
Herodotus anticipated the quality of service they rendered 
when he said: 


Neither rain nor snow nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds, 


We ought to give them this increase; we ought not to dangle 
them in the air any longer; and I hope that when the matter 
comes to a yote the Senators who by an almost unanimous vote 
expressed their determination heretofore will express the same 
determination now. I trust that the bill which has been put 
before us simply as a smoke screen to blind the true intent of 
certain legislators may not have any treatment from the Sen- 
ate which will indicate a desire on the part of Senators to 
enact it into law. I hope that when we come to a vote we will 
give the postal employees the increases in salaries to which 
they are entitled. Certainly the state of the Treasury indi- 
cates that this act of justice can be done without embarrass- 
ment to the country. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

1 WALSH of Massachusetts. I rise to a parliamentary 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the motion of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota shall be rejected, will an opportunity 
be given to-morrow to discuss the question of overriding the 
President's veto? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
such an opportunity will be afforded. The question before the 
Senate is on the motion of the Senator from South Dakota to 
refer the veto message and the bill to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

; ur HARRISON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. I asked the Senator from South Dakota 
a few moments ago if, in his opinion, his motion should prevail 
and the bill should be sent to the committee, whether or not we 
would be able then, under the unanimous-consent order, to haye 
a vote to-morrow on the question of overriding the President's 
veto? It was his opinion that if his motion should prevail we 
would not have the opportunity of voting to-morrow to override 
the President's veto? May I ask, what is the opinion of the 
Chair with respect to that matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will not be called upou to rule upon that question unless 
the matter comes before the Senate when he is occupying 
the chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there can be no doubt about 
the answer to the question the Senator has propounded. If the 
matter is referred to the committee, it disappears from the 
Senate; we will not have it before us to-morrow; and, of 
course, we shall not be able to vote on it to-morrow. 

Mr. SWANSON, The Senate can not vote on a matter that 
is not before it. 

Mr. HARRISON. When this question was before us previ- 
ously, I suggested that I would move to amend the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota to the effect that the com- 
mittee be instructed to report back the bill immediately with 
the recommendation that it be passed notwithstanding the 
President’s veto. However, I do not desire to clog the wheels 
or to cause any misunderstanding about the matter, and so I 
shall not offer such an amendment at this time, but shall let 
the vote come on the straight question of whether or not the 
yeto message and the bill shall be referred to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sternine] to 
refer the bill and the veto message to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HEFIN, Mr. MCKELLAR, and Mr. Swanson called for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], and 
therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” I do not know how the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote if he were present. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was ¢alled). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
Narn], who, 1 believe, is absent. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. RALSTON (when his name was called). On this motion 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer]. If that Senator were present, he would vote “yea” 
and I would vote “nay.” I transfer my pair to the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. SterHEeNs] aud vote “nay.” 
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Mr. ROBINSON (when the name of Mr. Rer) of Missouri 


was called). I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Missouri is unavoidably detained. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
Suira]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Means] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KING. Upon this question I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay” and I would vote “yea.” I am 
therefore compelled to withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Jounson of Minnesota] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate on account of illness in his family. If present, he 
would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Ball Dial McKinley Smoot 
Borah Ernst Metcalf Sterling 
Bursum Fess Moses Warren 
Butler Greene Norbeck Watson 
Cameron Hale Oddie Weller 
Capper Harreld 9 Willis 
Cummings Keyes Pb pps 
Curtis McCormick Shortridge 
NAYS—52 

Ashurst Ferris Jones, Wash, Ransdell 
Bayard Fletcher Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Brookhart Frazier Ladd Robinson 
Broussard George La Follette Sheppard 

ruce Gerry McKellar Shipstead 
Caraway Glass McLean Simmons 
Copeland Gooding 8 Stanfield 
Couzens Harris Mayfield Stanley 
Dale Harrison Neely Swanson 
Dill Heflin Norris Trammell 
Edge Howell Overman Underwood 
Edwards Johnson, Calif. Pittman Wadsworth 
Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Walsh, Mass, 

NOT VOTING—18 

Elkins Means Smith Wheeler 
Johnson, Minn. Owen Spencer 
King Reed, Mo. Stephens 
Lenroot Shields Walsh, Mont, 


So the Senate refused to refer the bill and veto message 

to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
EXECUTIVE SESSION > 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. > 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 6, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nomination received by the Senate January 5, 1925 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Harlan Fiske Stone, of New York, to be Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, vice Joseph Mc- 
Kenna, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 5, 1925 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY _ 
Harold P. Williams, to be United States attorney, district 
of Massachusetts, vice Robert O. Harris, removed. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Ben Lee, Cazadero. 
John F. Conner, Del Mar. 
Gladys B. Evans, Grafton. 
Mamie L. Royce, Pittsburg. 
Florence M. Cole, Ross. 
Clement J. Nash, San Mateo. 
Marylyn M. Thomas, Stanford University. ` 
Floyd M. Filson, Tennant. 3 
GEORGIA 


Robert S. Franklin, Adairsville. 
Annie R. Hutcheson, Buchanan. 


Harry P. Womelsdorf, Cartersville, 
Uno L. Carmical, College Park. 
George M. Greély, Decatur. 

Sam N. Thompson, East Point. 
James A. Allen, La Fayette. 
Charles P. Colelough. Maxeys. 
Albert S. J. McRae, McRae. 

R. Gordon Riggs, Register. 
William H. Blitch, Statesboro. 

J. Perey Freeman, Stone Mountain. 
Lansing B. LeRoy, Tignall. 
William C. Griffin, Tunnel Hill. 


MAINE 


Lawrence A. Brown, Brunswick. 
Frank P, Freeman, Harrison. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Andrew J. Maguire, Randolph, 
MICHIGAN 
Frank A. Cole, Grass Lake, 
OREGON 


Earl B. Watt, Falls City. 
William R. Anderson, Milton. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Walter C. Alcorn, Avonmore. 
Adah E. Pettis, Saegerstown. 


WASHINGTON: 


Albert Maurer, Kelso, 
Birdie L. Crook, Nespelem. 
Pearl B. Burrill, Snopualmie Falls. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January &, 1925 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, we bless and praise Thy holy name for 
the eternal constancy of Thy goodness and mercy. We thank 
Thee for life, for its opportunities, and for its wonderful priv- 
ileges. Do Thou bring us into full and complete harmony with 
everything that is good and upright.. May Thy ways be our 
ways and may we ask no other reward than Thy approval. 
Toward the God of all life and wisdom may we turn our 
thoughts as we take up the tasks of the day. In joy or in pain 
never allow us to stand alone, and when sorrow comes may it 
be dissolved into the sunshine of Thy love. For the sake of 
Jesus, do hear us. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 8, 1925, 
was reud and approved. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter from General Taylor, Chief of 
Engineers, on the river and harbor improvements bill, now 
pending in Congress. It is an answer to an editorial in the 
Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Ryconp by printing 
a letter from General Taylor, Chief of Engineers. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me to 
print I submit the following letter written by Major General 
Taylor, Chief of Engineers, on the river and harbor appropria- 

87 
pon THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 
To the Eprror or THE Post: 
“Sm; In your issue of December 22, 1924, under the caption of 
„Progress and pork,” you discuss editorially the river and harbor im- 
provement bill, which is now pending in Congress. 

Your editorial was evidently written under a misapprehension as to 
the character of the bill referred to. You speak of the bill as if it 
carried an appropriation of $55,000,000, The bill to which you refer 
does not carry one dollar of appropriations. It authorizes certain im- 


provements to be carried on with funds which are to be appropriated 
in the future. As it now reads, even if it should become a law at once, 
no money can be expended during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
on any of the projects which would be authorized. The question of 
providing funds for carrying on these projects, should they be author- 
ized, will come up again next year before the Director of the Budget 
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and before the Appropriations Committees of Congress, who may or 
may not provide funds for the carrying on of the projects as they 
see fit. 

You state in your editorial: 

“Tf, as a matter of convenience or for any other reason, it 18 
desirable to put a number of appropriation items in a single bill, 
then It is desirable to invest the President with the power to ap- 
prove certain items and veto others.” 

The present custom is for Congress to make a lump-sum appropria- 
tion for carrying on river and harbor improvements authorized by Con- 
gress, and the allotments from this lump-sum appropriation to the 
separate projects are made by the Secretary of War upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers of the Army. If there are any 
projects in the pending authorization bill upon which work should not 
be carried on, it is only necessary for the President to indicate to the 
Secretary of War that no allotments for these projects should be made. 
This is a much simpler procedure than even a veto to eliminate any 
undesirable projects, as a mere indication from the President that such 
and such a project should be eliminated from the allotment list would 
be sufficient, and there would be no possibility of such a notice being 
overruled. A 

In recommending allotments from the lump-sum appropriation the 
Chief of Engineers considers only the needs of commerce, and I can 
state with absolute, positive knowledge that in the past four years, 
since the present system has been in vogue, no allotment has been made 
to any project in the United States for any“ back-scratching " purposes. 
It is absolutely impossible for the Member from Wayback,” under the 
system now in force, to do any trading, as you state, and neither the 
“Washington Nayy Yard” nor “ Wildcat Creek” are allotted money 
unless navigation interests justify it; but if navigation interests do 
justify it, both get such sums as are necessary so long as the funds 
appropriated by Congress are available for allotment. 

H. TAYLOR, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
War DEPARTMENT, December 30. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with an amendment 
the bill (H. R. 8906) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service and for 
other purposes,” in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the House of Representatives 
be requested to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2888) entitled 
“An act to provide for expenditure of tribal funds of Indians 
for construction, repair, and rental of agency buildings and 
related purposes.” 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution providing for the procure- 
ment of a design for the use of grounds in the vicinity of 
the Mall by the United States Botanic Garden ; 

H. R. 162. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma, to establish a term of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Judicial District of 
Oklahoma at Pauls Valley, Okla. ; 

H. R. 644. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Poteau, Okla.; 

H. R. 704. An act to authorize the Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. $14. An act granting six months’ gratuity pay to Stans- 
field A. and Elizabeth G. Fuller. 

H. R. 1078. An act for the relief of the Fred E. Jones 
Dredging Co. ; 

H. R. 1082. An 
(Inc.): 

II. R. 1333. An act for the relief of Joseph P. Ryan; 

II. R. 1682. An act for the relief of the Stone Towing Line; 

H. R.2005. An act for the relief of William J. McGee; 

H. R. 2335. An act for the relief of J. Jessop and sons; 

H. R. 2873. An act for the relief of the Standard Oil Co. at 
Savaunsh, Ga.; 

H. R, 2869. An act for the establishment of a United States 
industrial refermatory ; 

H. R. 2980, An act for the relief of Mrs. E. L. Guess; 

Ti. R. 2046 An act for the relief of J. W. Cook; 

IL R. 33883. An act to place the name of Paul Crum on the 
metor rolls of Company E, First Regiment Nebraska Infan- 
try United States Volunteers; 

I. R.5504. An act for the relief of Cornelia M. A. Tower; 

IL R. 2595. An act for the relief of Fred W. Stickney and 
II. A. Reynolds; 


act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. 


H. R. 3511. An act to extend relief to the claimants in town- 
chip 16 north, ranges 82 and 33 east, Montana meridian, Mon- 

ai 

H. R. 3748. An act for the relief of Lebanon National Bank; 

H. R.4275. An act authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indiaus 
residing in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

H. R. 4318. An act for the relief of Edward S. Scheibe; 

H. R.4432. An act for the relief of Orville Paul; 

EL R. 4760. An act for the relief of the estate of C. M. Cole, 
of Butler County, Ky.; — 

H. R. 4818. An act to perfeet the title of purchasers of In- 
dian lands sold under the provisions of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L. p. 751), and the regulations pur- 
suant thereto as applied to Indians of the Quapaw Agency; 

H. R. 5425. An act to provide for the disposition of moneys 
paid to or received by any official as a bribe, which may be 
ass as evidence in any case growing out of any such transac- 

on; 

H. R. 5661. An act granting permission to Col. Harry F. 
Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept 
the gift of a Sevres statuette, entitled “Le Courage Militaire,” 
tendered by the President of the French Republic; 

H. R. 6241. An act for the relief of Lieut. E. J. McAllister; 

H. R. 6888. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, of Baltimore, 
Md., and the National Surety Co.; 

H. R. 6384. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md. ; 

H. R. 6506. An act for the relief of John Baumen; 

H. R. 6541. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposal of the unallotted lands on the Omaha 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Nebraska”; 

H. R. 6817. An act to provide for the construction of a vessel 
for the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 7077. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,’ 
approved June 30, 1913,” approved May 26, 1920; 

H. R. 7194. An act for the relief of Bertram Gardner, former 
collector of internal revenue for the first district of New 
York; 

H. R. 7296. An act for the relief of John W. Dilks; 

H. R. 7420. An act for the relief of Albert E. Laxton; 

H. R. 7453. An dct to amend an act approved March 3, 1909, 
entitled “An act for the removal of the restrictions on aliena- 
tion of lands of allottees of the Quapaw Agency, Okla., and 
the sale of all tribal lands, school, agency, or other buildings 
on any of the reservations within the jurisdiction of such 
agency, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 7522. An act to authorize and direct issuance of pat- 
ents to purchasers of lots in the town site of Bowdoin, Mont.; 

H. R. 8100. An act for the relief of the estate of Charles 
L. Freer, deceased ; 

H. R. 8343. An act for the relief of Jim Hennessee; 

H. R. 8545. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, owner- 
ship, and right of possession of the Yankton Band of Santee 
Sioux Indians to the Red Pipestone quarries, Minn.; and 

H. R. 9518. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama, through its highway department, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Coosa River at or near 
Leesburg, Ala. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL 

Mr. MADDEN, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, by direction of that committee, reported the bill (H. R- 
11308) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years, to proyide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, which was read and with accompanying papers re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee reserved all points of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I give notice that this bill will 
be taken up for consideration to-morrow after the reading of 
the Journal. S 

The SPEAKER. And before the Army appropriation bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. To-day is suspension day and the Clerk 
will call the Consent Calendar, 
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CHINA TRADE ACT, 1922 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 7190) to amend the China trade act, 1922. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before we proceed further I 
make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 19] 


‘Anderson Fitzgerald Logan Richards 
‘Anthony Foster Lowrey Roach 
‘Arnold Fredericks Lozier Rogers, Mass. 
Barkley Fulbright McKenzie Rogers, N. H. 
‘Bowling Fulmer McLeod Sanders, Ind, 
Brand, Ohio Funk McNulty Schall 
Brand, Ga, Gallivan McSweeney Scott 
Britten Garber Magee, Pa. Shallenberger 
Browne, N. J. Geran artin Sites 
Buckley Glatfelter Mead Smithwick 
Canfield Goldsborough Michaelson Snyder 
Casey Graham Miller, III. Sproul, Kans. 
Christopherson Green Mills Sullivan 
Clancy Greenwood - Minahan Sweet 
Clark, Fla, Griffin Mooney Swing 
Cole, Ohio Harrison Moore, III. Swoope 
Collins Hawes Moores, Ind. Tague 
Connally, Tex. Howard, Nebr, Morin Tinkham 
Corning Hull, Tenn. Morris Tydings 
Cummings Johnson, Ky, Nelson, Wis. Vare 

urry ost Nolan Ward, N. X. 
Dallinger Kont O'Brien Welsh 
Denison Kiess O'Connell, R. I. Wertz 
Dominick Kindred O'Connor, N. Y. Wilson, Ind. 
Doyle Knutson O'Sullivan Winslow 
Drewry Kunz Oldfield Wolff 
Driver Kurtz Porter Wright 
Edmonds Langley Quayle 
Fairfield Larson, Minn. Ransley 
Favrot Lilly Reed, Ark. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eleven Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the bill. 

WOODROW WILSON 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD by printing an ad- 
dress delivered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
ABERNETHY] on December 28, 1924, on the National Cathedral 
grounds in memory of Woodrow Wilson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
I beg to extend my remarks by placing in the Recorp the ad- 
dress of the gentleman from North Carolina, Hon. CHARLES L. 
ABERNETHY, delivered in presenting a tree planted on the Na- 
tional Cathedral Grounds in memory of Woodrow Wilson on 
Sunday, December 28, 1924. The address is characterized by 
that eloquence and beauty of expression that has made Mr. 
ABERNETHY so commanding a figure: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY CONGRESSMAN CHARLES L., ABERNETHY IN PRE- 
SEXTING A TREE PLANTED ON THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL GROUNDS IN 
MEMORY OF WOODROW WILSON, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1924 
REVEREND Sin: Shortly after the man whom we come to do honor 

to-day had matriculated at Davidson College, North Carolina, he planted 

a tree on the campus which stands as a living memorial. 

It would seem fitting and proper that from the great Commonwealth 
of North Carolina should come the beautiful tree, and that the soil in 
which it is to be transplanted should be furnished from the campus 
of his alma mater, and that the living emblem of a great life should 
grow and beautify the earth on this sacred spot, near the place where 
lie his mortal remains in the city of his greatest triumphs, and that 
this should be the beginning of many similar memorials to the 
immortal Woodrow Wilson. 

The planting of a tree as a memorial to those who died in the war 
is no new idea or thought. It is a movement which has gathered 
impetus since the war. The planted tree serves not only as a memorial, 
but as a kind of reparation paid for the devastation of some of the 
fairest forests; then it is some recognition of the part played by in- 
animate nature in the great effort of defense. It has been said that 
France's great forests were more effective barriers against the Hun 
than anything that man has been able to build, and that one of the 


most dramatic battles carried on by the Americans in Europe was in 
the depths of a vast forest. 

Those who inspired the thought of planting a memorial tree as a 
tribute to the great war President, who gave his life for the cause of 
liberty, have selected the pine because of its appropriateness, It was 
in the land of the long-leaf pine“ where our bero spent the best years 
of his young manhood. From the characteristics of this beautiful 
tree he must have gained that inspiration and the high ideals which 
molded and shaped his great career. 

It was Ruskin who said: 

But let storm and avalanche do their worst and let the pine 
and only a ledge or vertical precipice to cling to, it will neverthe- 
less grow straight * è è, Tall or short, it will be straight. 
Small or large, it will be round * * *. Other trees, tufting 
crag or hill, yield to the form and sway of the ground, clothe it 
with soft compliance, are partly its subjects, partly its flat- 
terers, * * * but the pine rises in severe resistance, self- 
contained.” * * © 

This great man loved the whole Nation, he loved humanity. He 
loved the Southland, where the pine shadows rest, that great land 
abounding in great forests of these dark-green trees, and he carried 
with him to a northern home the elements of imagination, the ideals 
of justice; strength of character, fixedness of purpose, taught him 
and learned in close proximity to the penetralia of the pine. 

Reverend sir, I have been commissioned to present to you to-day 
this tree, to be planted on these sacred grounds as a living memorial 
to the great Wilson, whose soul and life represented so beautifully the 
true American, 

It was Sergt. Joyce Kilmer, who made the supreme sacrifice for his 
country in France, who gave to the world the immortal verse: 


“TI think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree; 
A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
A tree that may in summer wear . 
A nest of robins in her hair; | 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” s 
Only God could give to America and to the world a Woodrow 
Wilson. 
Only God can give this living tree to go on after him and keep fresh 
the memory of his deeds. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on Calendar Wednesday 
the Committee on the Public Lands hasthecall. I ask unanimous 
consent, at thie suggestion of the chairman of that committee, 
that next Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with and that we 
proceed with the consideration of the appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that next Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the gentleman from Ohio if it is contemplated 
to dispense with several Calendar Wednesdays between now 
and adjournment? There are not very many more. Every 
time Calendar Wednesday is dispensed with it seems to pile 
up work on the Committee on Rules. I find this morning there 
is quite an accumulation on my desk. I have one letter—I do 
not know whether the information is accurate or not, but the 
letter states that there probably will be no more Calendar 
Wednesdays. If the regular business could be attended to 
we ought to have Calendar Wednesday, and if this committee 
is not prepared to go ahead it should give way to some other 
committee. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me say that there does not seem 
to be very many important bills for consideration on Calendar 
Wednesday. However, I have no disposition myself to dis- 
pense with any Calendar Wednesday except under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman understands 
that I have no disposition to interfere unduly with the pro- 
gram as it may be arranged by the majority leader and his 
conferees; I merely offer the suggestion that I would regret 
to see Calendar Wednesday dispensed with throughout the 
session, beeause it simply means that it will bring the old 
pressure on the Committee on Rules for special rules. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So far as I know now, there will be 
no effort made to dispense with any other Calendar Wednes- 
day. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If this unanimous consent is. agreed to, 
of course it gives the Committee on the Public Lands the call on 
the next Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the chairman of the Committee on 
the Public Lands state whether it is likely that he will have any 
bills for consideration at that time? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; I expect to have some. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio to dispense with Calendar Wednesday? 
There was no objection. 

THE CHINA TRADE ACT 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the bill (H. R. 7190) to amend the China trade act, 
1922. because sections 11 and 12 constitute a change of our 
revenue laws; in fact, they constitute revenue legislation, and 
such legislation improperly comes from the Committee on the 
Judiciary under the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point of order should 
be made after the bill is under consideration. The bill is not 
under consideration. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought the bill had been called up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I think it takes three objections, 
does it not? 

The SPEAKER. It requires only one objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects, and the 
Clerk will call the next bill on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this was objected to once before, 
and I think under the rules that it requires three. 

The SPEAKER: This is the first objection, the Chair is 
informed. 

Mr. DYER. I know, but the bill has been on the calendar 
for some time. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is the first objection since it was last 
reported. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next bill, 

AIR MAIL SERVICE—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3261) to authorize and provide for the payment of the 
amounts expended in the construction of hangars and the main- 
tenance of flying fields for the use of the Air Mail Service of 
the Post Office Department. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 


TERMS OF UNITED STATES COURT IN OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 64) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 101 of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1911, as amended by the act of Congress approved 
February 20, 1917 (39 Stat: L. p. 927), and the act of Congress 
approved June 18, 1918 (40 Stat. L. p. 604), be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sere. 101. The State of Oklahoma is divided into two judicial dis- 
tricts, to be known as the eastern and western districts of Oklahoma. 
The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist 
day of July, 1916, in the counties of Adair, Atoka, Bryan, Craig, 
Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Coal, Carter, Delaware, Garvin, Grady, Has- 
kell, Hughes, Jefferson, Johnson, Latimer, Le Flore, Love, McClain, 
Mayes, Muskogee, MeIntosh, McCurtain, Murray, Marshall, Nowata, 
Ottawa, Okmulgee, Okfuskee, Pittsburg, Pushmataha, Pontotoc, Rogers, 
Stephens, Sequoyah, Seminole, Tulsa, Washington, and Wagoner. 
Terms of the distriet court for the eastern district shali be held at 
Muskogee on the first Monday in January, at Vinita on the first 
Monday in March, at Tulsa on the first Monday in April, at South 
McAllister on the first Monday in June, at Bartlesville on the first 
Monday in September, at Ardmore on the first Monday in October, 
and at Chickasha on the first Monday in November of each year. 
The western district shall inelude the territory embraced on the 


Jst day of July, 1916, in the counties of Alfalfa, Beaver, Beckham, 
Cleveland, Comanche, Cotton, 


Blaine, Caddo, Canadian, Cimarron, 
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Custer, Dewey, Ellis, Garfield, Grant, Greer, Harmon, Harper, 
Jackson, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiowa, Lincoln, Logan, Major, Noble, Okla- 
homa; Osage, Pawnee, Payne, Pottawatomie, Roger Mills, Texas, Till- 
man, Washita, Woods, and Woodward. Terms of the district court for 
the western district shall be held at Oklahoma City on the first Mon- 
day in January, at Enid on the first Monday in March, at Guthrie 
on the first Monday in May, at Lawton on the first. Monday in Sep- 
tember, at Pawhuska on the first Monday in October, and at Wood- 
ward on the second Monday in November: Provided, That. suitable 
rooms and accommodations for holding court at Woodward, Bartles- 
ville, and at Pawhuska are furnished free of expense to the United 
States. The clerk of the district court for the eastern district shall 
keep his office at Muskogee and the clerk for the western district at 
Guthrie, and shall maintain an office in charge of himself or a deputy 
at Oklahoma City.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the author of the bill explain why several towns at which 
are now established Federal courts are left out of the bill? 
For instance, take the towns of Hugo and Potteau. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. This bill was introduced on 
December 5, 1923, and the bills establishing courts in those 
towns have passed since that time. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, there has been a court at Potteau for 
the last three or four years. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. There is no intention on the 
part of anybody to leave any of them out. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to the bill 
in case amendments including these towns which have been 
left out, where courts are already established, are agreed to. 

HOWARD of Oklahoma. I shall offer those amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The bill has been already reported. Does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma offer any amendment? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 2, line 15, after the 
word “ November,” Insert “on the first Monday in December of each 
year at Ada.” 


5 5 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Howarp of Oklahoma: Page 2, line 12, 
after the word “June,” insert “at Pauls Vailey, on the first Monday 
in July.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Hastrxcs: On page 2, line 12, after the 
word “ year,” strike out the period and insert Okmulgee on the third 
Monday of November of each year.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Howarp of Oklaboma: On page 3, Une 3, 
after the word November,” add the following: “at Mangum on the 
second Monday in July.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as- follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CARTER: Page 2, line 11, after the word 
“April,” insert “at Potteau on the first Monday and at Hugo on the 
second Monday in February.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I Will. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it the purport of this bill and amendments 
that courts are to be held all over Oklahoma in the towns and 
villages of the State? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I will explain to the gentle- 
man that I introduced this bill at the beginning of the last 
session of Congress. Since that time other bills have passed 
locating courts in other cities in the State of Oklahoma, have 
been passed by the House and Senate, and approved by the 
President. This bill coming at this time makes it necessary 
that these amendments be inserted to bring the bill down to 
date under the conditions Which exist at this time. 

Mr. TILSON. It increases the number of places at which 
courts are held? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Only two, one at Pawhuska 
and one at Bartlesville. 

Mr. TILSON. It makes no additional sessions of the court? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Only at Bartlesville and 
Pawhuska. 

Mr. CARTER. It must have been an oversight in overlook- 
ing the court I suggested, because there has been a court there 
for the last seven or eight years. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I think the town of Hugo was 
omitted through an oversight in the bill, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEGG. Is there any provision in here that will protect 
the Government from adding to the court bailiffs at other 
places, or is it intended that the clerk and bailiff will travel 
with the court? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. It is intended that they will 
travel with the court, and also proyided that the room for 
holding court at Bartlesyille and Pawhuska shall be furnished 
free of charge. I will say further the special reason for ask- 
ing for those two towns is owing to the condition surrounding 
the Osage Indians. As a matter of fact, the passage of this 
bill will be a matter of very great economy on the part of the 
Government for the reason 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will yield right there—does 
not the gentleman think it will need further amendment on 
page 3 where the language includes the three courts provided 
for—Woodward, Bartlesville, and Pawhuska? You have 
already added the name of two towns, but in offering that 
amendment you do not say space must be furnished free of 
cost to the Government. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. If necessary, I would be glad 
to have it done, but the amendments offered this morning were 
only corrective of my measure, by reason of the fact that the 
one referred to by Mr. Carter—Hugo—was overlooked in this 
bill through an error, and these other towns have by act of 
Congress since the introduction of this bill been provided 
with courts. But if the gentleman thinks it is proper I will 
be glad to add that amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. I will ask the gentleman to offer that amend- 
ment, because I do not know the names of the towns, as there 
is so much confusion that we can not hear anything. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I think the gentleman will 
find in the bill it is provided that Pawhuska and Bartlesville 
and Woodward—— 

Mr. BEGG. But it does not say the others in the amend- 
ments shall furnish their buildings free. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the town of Cromwell included in the 
towns where court is held? 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma, That has been burned out, or 
we might have put it in. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If there is any chance of its being rebuilt, 
we better put it in. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. We need a court. 

Lee SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 5, preceding the word “ Woodward,” insert the words 
“Mangum” and a comma, so as to read: “Provided, That suitable 
rooms and accommodations for holding court at Mangum, Woodward, 
Bartlesville, and at Pawhuska are furnished free of expense to the 
United States.“ 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I do that as I desire to keep 
faith with the House, and this amendment makes this town 
furnish free to the Government all equipment necessary to 
hold this court. 
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Mr. BEGG. That is all right. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATING TRANSPORTATION OF LABOR IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MEECE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was, the bill 
(H. R. 7698) to regulate the transportation and importation 
of labor from one State to any point in another State where a 
labor disturbance or strike is then in progress. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. UNDERHILL, and Mr. CHINDBLOM, 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 


FORT DUCHESNE RESERVATION, UTAH 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 667) granting to the State of Utah the Fort Duchesne 
Reservation for its use as a branch agricultural college. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask un ous consent that 
this bill be recommitted to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PAY OF RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, 
COAST GUARD, COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5097) to equulize the pay of retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPBHAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RESTORATION OF THE LEE MANSION AT ARLINGTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 264) authorizing the restoration of the Lee 
Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next one. 


STANISLAUS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(IL R. 105) for the inclusion of certain lands in the Stanislaus 
National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. a 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. Taper, Mr. Beee, and Mr. CHIXDRTOM objected. 

The SPEAKER.. Three gentlemen have objected. The Clerk 
will report the next one. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 27) to compensate the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
for timber and interest in connection with the settlement for 
the Minnesota National Forest. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? ei 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized: to be appropri- 
ated, out of any funds in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $422,939.01, with interest thereon at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum from February 1, 1923, to the date of 
settlement, sald amount to be credited to the general fund of the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota, arising under the provisions of section 7 of 
the act of January 14, 1889. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


MONUMENT SYMBOLIZING THE NATIONAL GAME OF BASEBALL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 7) granting permission for the erection of a 
monument to symbolize the national game of baseball. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. CELLER, and Mr. KINd objected. 

The SPEAKER. Three Members objected. The Clerk will 
report the next bill. 


UMATILLA, WALLOWA, AND WHITMAN NATIONAL FORESTS IN OREGON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 6651) to add certain lands to the Umatilla, Wallowa, 
and Whitman National Forests in Oregon, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman who objected to the 
bill a moment ago what is the difference between this bill 
and the one that was objected to a few minutes ago? I would 
like the attention of the gentleman who objected to the bill at 
the top of the page. 

The SPEAKER. That bill was passed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. At the bottom of page 35 of 
the calendar, a bill for the inclusion of certain lands in Stanis- 
laus National Park. What is the difference between that bill 
and the bill that is now being read for consideration, may 1 
ask the gentleman? 

Mr. TABER. I am frank to say I am not familiar with the 
provisions of this bill. I was with the other. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Beca] inform me of the difference between the characters 
of the two bills? 

Mr. BEGG. I will when the gentleman from Tennessee in- 
forms me by what authority he has the right to cross-examine 
any Member. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I am seeking for information. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee allow me to answer? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill at the bottom of the preceding 
page came from the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], 
on this side of the aisle. The other bill comes from our friend 
from Oregon [Mr. Srynorr], on the other side of the House. 
Probably that answers the gentleman's question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there is no dis- 
position, I think, on this side of the aisle to take revenge for 
the procedure indulged in by gentlemen who are acting within 
their rights; and, this seeming to be a meritorious bill to 
gentlemen on that side of the aisle, I feel no disposition to 
indulge in the small strategy of objecting to bills because they 
happen to be presented by Members on the other side. 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I think the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee does not wish to be understood as hold- 
ing that Members on this side of the House object to bills 
because they happen to be introduced or sponsored by gentle- 
men on the other side. The Recorp will show, I am sure, that 
just as many gentlemen on that side “get by” with bills as 
those on this side. There was some serious objection by some 
gentlemen on this side of the House, and I wonder if it is 
within the province even of the gentleman from Tennessee to 
cross-examine any man on his private opinion publicly, He has 
a perfect right to confer with Members privately, of course. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is a public bill. I 
desire to ascertain what is the difference in principle or other- 
wise that might be between the two bills, one of which was 
objected to and the other to which no objection was made. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman has ample methods of 
finding out the information that he wants. In fact, I think 
the gentleman himself is thoroughly qualified to read the two 
bills and decide for himself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Ohio 
is one of the most diligent Members of the House 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And renders splendid serv- 
ice here, allow me to say, in giving attention to these bills on 
the Consent Calendar as well as bills on the Private Calendar. 

I think the gentleman is an excellent source of information 
upon all these bills. Not myself being familiar with either 
of the bills but noticing that the titles were substantially the 


same, I went to what I considered the best source of informa- 
tion in the House in order to find out why objection was made 
to one bill and objection was not made to another bill of 
apparently precisely similar character. 

Mr. BEGG: I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that I think bills in this class are of enough importance to 
warrant consideration by a majority of the House rather 
than to pass them by unanimous consent, and none of them 
ought to be passed, in my judgment, on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, under those circum- 
stances, why does not the gentleman object to this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Of course, I again contend that the gentleman 
is trespassing upon my private property. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That within the following described areas any 
lands not in Government ownership which are found by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for national forest purposes 
may be offered in exchange under the provisions of the act of March 
20, 1922 (Public, 173), upon notice as therein provided, and upon 
acceptance of title shall become parts of the Umatilla, Wallowa, or 
Whitman National Forests; and any of such described areas in Gov- 
ernment ownership chiefly valuable for national forest purposes and 
not now parts of any national forest may be added to said national 
forests as herein provided by proclamation of the President, subject 
to all valid existing entries: 

Township 6 north, range 38 east, sections 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 
east half of section 30, and section 32. 

Township 5 north, range 37 east, sectlons 25, 26, east half of 
section 34, and sections 35 and 36, 

9 4 north, range 37 east, south half of section 12, sections 
13, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 33, 34, 35, and 36. 

Township 4 north, ranges 39 and 41 east. 

Township 4 north, range 42 east, south half, 

Township 5 north, range 43 east. 

Township 4 north, range 43 east, sections 3, 4, 9, 10, and 11, 

Township 5 north, range 44 east. 

Township 4 north, range 44 east. 

Township 3 north, range 37 east, section 4. 

Township 8 north, range 39 east, sections 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, north 
half of section 13, sections 14, 15, 16, 22, 27, and 33, 

Township 3 north, range 40 east, sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 24, 25, and 36. 

Township 3 north, ranges 41 and 42 east. 

Township 2 north, range 38 east. 

Township 2 north, range 30 east, sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 18, 19, 30, 
and 31. 

Township 2 north, range 40 east, north half of section 1. 

Township 2 north, range 41 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, -15, 1G, 17, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28;. 20, 32, 33, 34, 
and west half of section 35. 

Township 2 north, range 42 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, and 12. 

Township 2 north, range 43 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, and 24. 


[After a pause.] 


12, 13, 


Township 2 north, range 44 east, sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 27, and north half of sections 34 and 35. 

Township 1 north, range 35 east, sections 13, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 85, and 36. 

Township 1 north, range 36 east. 

Township 1 north, range 58 east, sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 17, 20, 
20, 31, and 32. 

Township 1 north, range 39 east, sections 6 and 7. 

Township 1 north, range 41 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 10, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 32, 


33, 34, 35, and 36. 

Township 1 north, range 42 east, south half of section 6, sections 
7, 18, 19, 29, 30, 31, and 32. 

Township 1 south, ranges 35, 36, and 37 east. 

Township 1 south, range 38 east, sections 4, 9, 16, 21, 28, and 33. 

Townsbip 1 south, range 42 east, sections 4, 5, 13, 14, 15, and 16. 

Township 1 south, range 43 east, sections 18, 20, 28, and 29. 

Township 2 south, range 32 east, sections 34, 35, and 36. 

Township 2 south, range 33 east, sections 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, and 36. 

Township 2 south, ranges 35 and 36 east. 

Township 2 south, range 37 east, sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23. 

Township 2 south, range 38 cast, sections 4, 7, 8, and 9. 

Township 2 south, range 43 east. 

Township 2 south, range 44 east, section 7, west half of section 
17, sections 18, 21, 27, 28, 33, 34, and 35. 

Township 3 south, range 30 east, section 36. 

Township 3 south. range 3014 east, sectlons 24, 25, and 36. 
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Township 3 south, range 31 east, sections 12, 13, 14, and south 
half of township. 

Township 3 south, range 32 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 
16, and 17. 

Township 3 south, range 34 east. 

Township 3 south, range 35 east, sections 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 30, and 31. 

Township 3 south, range 36 east, sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 

2, 33, 34, 35, and 36. 

Township 3 south, range 87 east, sections 28, 20, 80, 31, 82, 33, 
34, 35, and 36. 

Township 3 south, range 44 east, sections 2, 11, and 12. 

Township 3 south, range 45 east, sections 7, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 28, and 29. 

Township 3 south, range 46 east, sections 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
26, 27, 28, 29, and 30. 

Township 4 south, range 27 east, sections 25, 26, 35, and 36. 

Township 4 south, range 28 east, sections 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32. 

Township 4 south, range 29 east, sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 16, 
and 17. 

Township 4 south, range 30 east, sections 1, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26, 85, and 36, 

Township 4 south, range 31 east, sections 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6, 

Township 4 south, range 34 east. 

Township 4 south, range 35 east, sections 6, 7, 18, 18, 19, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 80, 81, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36. 

Township 4 south, ranges 36 and 37 east. 

Township 4 south, range 88 east, sections 6, 7, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35. 

Township 5 south, range 26 east, sections 1, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
15, and 16. 

Township 5 south, ranges 29 and 30 east. 

Township 5 south, range 31 east, sections 18, 19, 20, 29, 30, 31, 
and 32. > 

Township 5 south, ranges 34, 35, and 36 east. 

Township 6 south, range 23 east, sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
82, 33, 34, 35, and 36. 

Township 6 south, range 24 east, sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 35, and 36. 

Township 6 south, range 25 east, sections 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and south half of township. 

Township 6 south, range 26 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and south half of township. 

Township 6 south, ranges 27, 28, and 29 east. 

Township 6 south, range 30 east, north half of township, and sec- 
tions 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 
85. 
Township 6 south, range 81 east, sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 29, and 30. 

Township 6 south, ranges 35, 8544 and 36 east. 

Township 7 south, ranges 23 and 24 east. 

Township 7 south, range 25 east, sections 28, 29, and 30. 

Township 7 south, range 26 east. 

Township 8 south, range 27 east, section 16. 

Township 2 south, range 84 east, sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 80, 
81, 32, 38, 34, 35, and 36. 

Township 5 south, range 26 east, sections 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 80, 31, 
82, 33, 34, 33, and 36. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 6, line 7, strike out the figures 26 and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures 27.“ 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on this bill and also on H. R. 105. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the two 
bills, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that H. R. 105, at the bottom of the page 
which has just been passed, and this bill contain identical 
language. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must confine himself to 
this bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed ont of order. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. H. R. 105, to which objection was made, and 
the bill now under consideration are in identical form and are 
both approved by the departments. Two bills have already 
passed the House and are now laws which contain that lan- 


guage. The bill now under consideration relates to land in 
one State and the bill that was objected to relates to land in 
another State. They are in identical form, have the same 
purpose, and have both been reported favorably by the de- 
partments. One bill, H. R. 103, which is identical in language 
with the bill that was objected to, passed the House at the 
last session, but covering different lands. The Committee on 
Public Lands reported favorably upon these bills. There is a 
reason why objection is made and it is not to the bill. I ought 
not to say it, and will not say it, but I am sorry that my 
friend who objected has made objection to this bill, because 
I know that if he would look over bill 105 and the bill that 
is now under consideration he would see that the same pro- 
visions are applicable. 

I am glad the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] did 
not object to the bill now under consideration, but I am pleased 
that he called the attention of the House to the fact that be- 
cause of a majority on one side and a minority on the other 
bills of like character and for like purposes are objected to. 

I want to call the attention of the House further to the fact 
that I have been on that committee for 14 years. I have given 
every consideration I could to such bills, and there has never 
been a bill which I can remember, with possibly one exception, 
that has come out of that committee which has not been ap- 
proved by the House and by the Senate. 

It is worth while to call your attention to the fact that the 
Committee on the Public Lands authorized the chairman to call 
up this bill and other bills on Calendar Wednesday, but in 
order to expedite the business of the House in the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills it was agreed that Calendar Wednes- 
day should be dispensed with. 

Taking it for granted that this bill and similar bills would 
not be objected to, we let Calendar Wednesday pass without 
objection for the purpose of the expedition of the business of 
the House when we could have called up the bill that was 
objected to and had a chance to vote on it before the House. 
I believed that the same rules would apply and that the same 
attitude would be taken by Members as to one bill as another, 
irrespective of the Member introducing the bill. I did not 
believe objection would be made to this bill when the language 
is the same, when the purpose is the same, and when the Gov- 
ernment has passed a bill appropriating hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars—the Clarke-McNary bill—to carry out this 
kind of legislation, and when we had a chance we assisted in 
passing legislation for reforestation, under the same conditions, 
in California, in Oregon, and in Washington. Yet my good 
friend on the Republican side saw fit to object to this bill 
because, I am afraid, of the location of the author of the bill. 
I hope that will not occur often. 

Under the permission granted me to extend my remarks I 
include the following: 


(H. R. 105) 
THE EXCHANGE is TO BE MADE UNDER THE GENERAL EXCHANGE ACT 
Act of March 25, 1922 (42 Stats. 465). 
Same as provision of act September 22, 1922 (42 Stats. p. 10367). 
Stanislaus National Forest, Calif., in the counties of Calaveras and 


Tuolumne 
1. Total acreage: Acres 
3 Benne... TTT. AE It F, 723 
(ò Privately owned land 298, 75 
JJ T 810, 637 


This bill proposed to add to the Stanislaus National Forest 75,551 
acres. Of this total acreage there is— 
Acres 


—: . tony FFE Ui 


Public lands 


— en ee eee „ 


The Department of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture 
have reported favorably on the bill. 

The Committee on Public Lands unanimously directed a favorable 
report of the bill to the House. 

The legislation is in keeping with the Clarke-McNary reforestation 
bill, which passed the House April 23, 1924, and the Senate on June 6, 
1924, and approved by the President on June 7, 1924. (Public Law, 
No. 270, 68th Cong., 1st sess.) 

Before an exchange can be had— 

First, it must be in the public interest; 

Second, value for value; 

Third, approved by the Secretary of the Interior and Secretary of 
Agriculture ; 

Fourth, approved by the President; and 

Fifth, the lands added to the national forest must be chiefly valuable 
for national-forest purposes; and, further, 

Sixth, all valid existing claims and provisions of existing with- 
drawals are preserved. 
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The purpose of this bill is to give authority to the Seeretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior to make exchanges with the 
owners of privately owned lands within the Stanislaus National 
Forest and within the territory added by the provisions of 
the bill. This will consolidate the Government holdings and 
allow the much indented boundary of this forest to be 
straightened out. The indentations and projections multiply 
the problems and cost of the forest and increase the difficulties 
of fire protection and consistent forest and range manage- 
ment. Within the Stanislaus National Forest there are tracts 
of privately owned land intermingled with the Government 
holdings. In many instances these disconnected tracts are 
owned by the same person. Rights to such lands were initiated 
prior to the establishment of the national forest. The land was 
patented under the timber and stone act. 

Most of the areas are of such general character and support 
such forest cover that they are essentially forest lands and 
would serye their highest usefulness under Government ad- 
ministration as parts of the national forest in which they are 
situated and the lands described which will become a part of 
the national forest. 

In their present unprotected or isolated state the privately 
owned lands present a fire menace to the adjacent Govern- 
ment lands. Consolidation of the Government holdings by 
acquisition of these intermingled tracts would materially re- 
duce the danger from fire and would simplify many problems 
of Government administration. The same condition applies 
with reference to the lands to be added to the Stanislaus 
National Forest set out and described in the bill. 

Often such lands are so situated as to embarrass the Goy- 
ernment in the ordinary process of administering its own 
lands and are a hindrance to those who desire the use, under 
permit, of the national-forest lands for grazing or other pur- 
poses. Sometimes such lands are so situated that they pre- 
sent possibilities of endless complications, which could be 
avoided if the Government were authorized to consolidate its 
lands through such exchanges, value for value, as the pend- 
ing bill contemplates. 

Timber-cutting operations on these privately owned lands 
are frequently conducted without regard to consequent destruc- 
tion of scenic beauty along important highways, as well as the 
question of reforestation, The operators want to remove the 
timber they own. Often, however, where a logging operation 
would leave an unsightly area of forest devastation along an 
otherwise beautiful mountain road, timber operators are will- 
ing to exchange their holdings for Government timber, which 
may be cut without marring the beauty of the landscape. 

If the pending bill should be enacted, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would have authority to negotiate exchanges which 
would in some instances operate to reduce the hazard of fire; 
in some instances eliminate embarrassments of administration 
in connection with grazing and other permits; in some in- 
stances protect from devastation landscapes of great scenic 
beauty along important highways; and in some instances effect 
all of these three desirable objects. 

If the pending bill is enacted, the Secretary of Agriculture 
will have authority to obtain title to this privately owned 
area, exchanging therefor an equal value of Jand or timber 
within any national forest within the State of California. 

As the land is now situated, the Government is at the ex- 
pense of assisting in preventing fires on lands within the 
boundaries of the national forest without any apparent re- 
turn therefor, whereas when the lands are added and become a 
part of the national forest the Government will be obtaining 
reyenue for permits issued for grazing such accrued added 
lands and, in addition thereto, will be conserving the growing 
young timber for reforestation and for the protection of stream 
tlow. Practically all of the lands now in private ownership 
within the Stanislans National Forest, as well as the land de- 
scribed in the bill, was once timberland, but has since been cut 
over, and with proper protection can be in time reforested to 
the general advantage of the Government. The Government 
can afford to handle such tracts for reforestation and for the 
protection of stream flow where the private individual or owner 
is unable. 

The public land within the tracts described is of such char- 
acter and at such eleyation that it is not susceptible of use 
for agricultural purposes, as it mostly contains a poor grade 
of small trees and is otherwise rough and rocky. 

It might be stated that considerable revenue will accrue to 
the Government from grazing permits on lands that it has 
proposed to place within the national forests, and the addi- 
tion of the land to the national forest will be advantageous 
and not a detriment to the Government. 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I can not let pass unchallenged the assertion 
that this objection was made because of political reasons. I 
have seen no indications whatever that such was the case, In 
fact, we saw a bill pass just a few minutes ago that was very 
earnestly advocated by Members on the minority side. Mem- 
bers on the majority side had no interest whatever in the bill, 
and yet they allowed it to pass. I refer to the Oklahoma Fed- 
eral court bill. There has been no indication whatsoever that 
the objection was made for political reasons, and I do not be- 
lieve it to be a just charge that Members on the majority side 
are making objections upon such grounds. They should not do 
it, and I do not believe that they are doing it. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I was the one who made the first objection to the bill of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. I objected to it be- 
cause I believe it is wrong in principle, because it provides for 
the exchange of timberlands for cut-over lands. The Gov- 
ernment gives up timberlands for lands that have been cut 
over, and I am frank to say I did not know just what was in 
the bill which is now under consideration when it came up. I 
believe I would have objected to it if I had known. I am 
going to vote against it. I think the principle is absolutely 
wrong of turning over a lot of good timberland for cut-over 
land. 

I objected to this bill when it was under consideration by 
the House last June. I have heard nothing at all in the mean- 
time to change my opinion, and I am going to stick right to it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat [Mr. Taner] does not correctly state the purpose 
of the bill nor what can be done thereunder. The exchanges 
are not confined to exchange of timberland for cut-over land. 
The law under which this bill will be put in operation has been 
on the statute books since 1922 and it provides for yarious 
kinds of exchanges. They may exchange cut-over land not for 
timberland, unless it is advisable to do so. Most of the ex- 
changes are made for timber, giving the owner of the private 
land who transfers it to the Government the right to cut cer- 
tain timber or to cut certain trees upon the Government’s 
timberlands. This cutting is to be done under regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. In some cases, under 
the existing law, it is wise for the Government to dispose of 
its actual timberland as distinguished from the timber, so that 
the Government may have a compact body of land in the na- 
tional forest, so as to avoid a lot of the checkerboarding that 
obtains in a number of the national forests, because before the 
forests were established, private landowners had secured these 
holdings, and where such a situation obtains the Government 
will probably exchange timberlands for timberlands; but, as 
arule, the exchanges are made for timber, and as a rule, as far 
as I have observed it, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Chief of the Forestry Service make yery cheap exchanges. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Let me first finish this sentence. Most of 
this cut-over land is assessed at about $2.50 an acre upon the 
tax rolls, and that is often all the landowner gets for that 
land—$2.50 an acre in timber or the right to ent timber. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the Government need special legislation to 
do what the gentleman has just got through describing? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. In all cases? 

Mr. SINNOTT, The Government needs special legislation, | 
outside of a national forest. 

Mr. BEGG. That is not what I understood the gentleman | 
to be describing. I thought the gentleman was describing the 
checkerboard situation that obtained in a Government res- 
ervation, and then to cure that we pass these bills. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is one feature of it. If you want to 
go into that phase of it, one of the necessities of a bill of this 
kind is that when the forests were established the private 
lands on the outside were eliminated, and in many cases this 
leaves large indentations running into the present national 
forests, This will enable the Forest Service to square up the 
lands on the outside of the national forests. I believe the 
exchanges have always been guarded by the Forest Service. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question right | 
there? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the act of 1922 these exchanges are 
allowed within the boundaries of a national forest, á 
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Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RAKER. And the gentleman’s present bill and bills of 
this same character are for the purpose of adding the scraps 
of land that are surrounding the forest on the outside, so as to 
include them within the forest and to allow them the right 
to make the exchange, just as they are now authorized by 
the general exchange law. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as this same kind of a 
bill recurs from time to time, I think it will not be entirely 
wasted to make a statement of three or four minutes on this 
class of legislation, and I can give the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garrerr] some information now that I could not 
give him a moment ago. I will give him the information and 
say I would have objected to this bill if I could haye located 
my eye on a line that is in the bill, but which I thought was 
not there when I hastily glanced at it. In other words, I 
agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] that 
it is inconsistent to be spending money for the conservation 
of national resources in timberlands and then trade off tim- 
ber rights on public lands for stumpage, when by all the evi- 
dence the land is good for nothing save pasturage, and the 
United States now has more pasture land than she needs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
just to perfect that statement? The gentleman realizes, of 
course, that there is a great deal of ripe timber in every 
western forest reserve that has to be sold or else it is a loss to 
everybody. 

Mr. BEGG. I was coming to that if the gentleman had 
granted me sufficient time. 

My statement holds good so far as my future action on 
these bills shall be concerned, unless the territory is within a 
national domain and the exchange is for the sake of getting 
rid of some private operator on national territory, so to speak. 
If the exchange is made for that purpose, I will not have 
objection, or if it is clearly shown by the evidence that in a 
piece of national forest the Government is losing money by not 
cutting certain timber, then I would not raise any protest; 
but let me say that the burden of proof hereafter on this class 
of bills is on the proponents of the bills to prove their case to 
the satisfaction of the House, so far as the Consent Calendar 
is concerned. I think a bill of this kind is important enough 
to have a hearing before the House with debate pro and con, 
so that the membership of the House can have a vote, because 
it is an economic policy, it is a conservation policy, and ought 
not to lightly pass under unanimous consent. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, Evidently the gentleman from Ohio does not 
quite understand the purpose of this bill. The legislation of 
1922, Public Act 173, gave the Agricultural Department the 
privilege of exchanging land and timber outside of the national 
forests for privately owned land within the boundaries of the 
national forests. This bill is to clean up the ragged edges sur- 
rounding and adjacent to a national forest, like is demon- 
strated on this map which I hold in my hand. The three red 
lines are privately owned lands adjoining the national forest 
that the Government now has to keep up, so far as fire protec- 
tion is concerned. The land was bought and paid for by pri- 
vate individuals. They have used the timber, as they do in 
other places, and there is standing now young timber on it, and 
under the Government policy of conservation we shquid permit 
the young trees to grow without being destroyed by fire, and 
so forth. 

In addition to that, the young timber should be preserved 
for the purpose of a watershed, so that there may be a supply 
of water in sufficient quantities during the summer. The pri- 
vate owners are unable to hold the timber and keep it until 
maturity, and therefore the Government, by virtue of the 
MeNary-Clarke bill, authorized an appropriation of millions of 
dollars for the purpose of reforestation. They provided in the 
bill that a man might deed his land to the Government, reserv- 
ing for his own use the mineral and other valuable rights 
without paying taxes. We say that we go a step further; we 
exchange timber rights that are now destroyed by the beetle 
and by fire for other lands adjacent to the national forest that 
will produce timber and conserve water supplies of the coun- 
try, to preyent fire, and we get value for value of that property. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does this bill that we are now 
considering, as a matter of fact, permit a private owner of 
cut over or stumpage land to exchange for Goyernment land on 
which there is virgin timber? 
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Mr. RAKER. It authorizes cut-over land that is chiefly 
valuable for national forest purposes, and not otherwise to be 
obtained by the Government in exchange for timber land 
within the State where the private land is owned to the end 
that we will add to the national forest and will conserve the 
timber, produce new growth, and add other things for refor- 
estation. 

Mr: GARRETT of Texas. Is it to be exchanged acre for 
acre? 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutiely not; one acre of Government land 
covered with timber may produce for the Government a thou- 
sand acres of cut-over land. There is no exchanging under 
the old law, but this is value for value; private individuals 
can not hold the land long enough for this young timber to get 
to maturity. The Government ean do it. It is our duty to 
every citizen of the United States that we should conserve and 
keep this timber from being destroyed by fire and insect pests. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. According to the gentleman's 
argument would it not be much better under the name of con- 
servation to acquire this property on which the young timber 
is growing without exchanging it for other valuable timber? 

Mr. RAKER. The privately owned land? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. We acquire it by exchange with the man who 
owns lands adjacent to the national forest. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired, and the question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Taper) there were 71 ayes and 15 noes. 

So the bill was passed. 


OLDROYD COLLECTION OF LINCOLN RELICS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9157) for the purchase of the Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln relies. ' 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. Taser, Mr. Brack of Texas, and Mr. Sprout of Illinois 
objected. 

LAND IN THE CITY OF PENSACOLA, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 807) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to determine 
and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of quitclaim the 
title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: f 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 
hereby, authorized to determine and confirm by patent in the nature 
of a deed of quitelaim the titles to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla., 
to those persons, firms, or corporations submitting satisfactory evi- 
dence of being in possession, and of a chain of title, legal or equitable, 
beginning more than 20 years prior to the passage of this act, or to 
those claiming by virtue of improvements and continuous adverse 
possession for more than 20 years prior to the passage of this act. 
Such claims to lots are to be based on the approved survey made in 
1827 by James W. Exum, deputy United States surveyor, or upon a 
supplemental plat of survey where same is found to be necessary: 
Provided, That parties having claims to lots in the city of Pensacola, 
Fla., and failing to present same within three years after the passage 
of this act, will be held to have waived their rights so to do, and such 
unclaimed lots will thereafter be subject to disposition solely under the 
act of June 28, 1832 (4 Stat. L. p. 550). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CANAL BETWEEN LAKES UNION AND WASHINGTON, KING COUNTY, 
WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3847) granting a certain right of way, with authority. 
to improve the same, across the old canal right of way be- 
tween Lakes Union and Washington, King County, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That there is hereby granted to the city of Seattle, 
Wash., a municipal corporation, organized and existing under the 
Inws of said State as a city of the first class, a perpetual easement 
and right of way for street purposes over and across the old canal 
right of way between Lakes Union and Washington, in King County, 
Wash., as follows: Beginning at the intersection of University Boule- 
yard and Twenty-fifth Avenue north, extended, and running in a 
northeasterly direction to lot 1, block 11A, Lake Washington shore 
Innds, said riglit of way to conform in width to said Twenty-fifth 
Avenue, which is 66 feet. That whether said right of way be straight 
or curved shall be determined by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

Src. 2. That the said city shall have authority to improve said 
right of way, making it suitable for street purposes, by grading, pav- 
ing, and parking the same, and sball hereafter be charged with the 
care and maintenance of the same: Provided, That no cost of said 
improvement or part thereof, or of the maintenance thereof, shall be 
levied or assessed upon said right-of-way lands or the lands con- 
tiguous or adjoining belonging to the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “a perpetual" and insert the 
word an.““ 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “States,” strike out the period, in- 
sert a colon and the words: “And provided further, That said grading, 
paving, and parking, and any structures over or on the said right of 
way, shall be subject to approval by the Secretary of War, and shall 
be subject to complete removal or modification by and at the expense 
of the city of Seattle when required by the Secretary of War.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARK TO COMMEMORATE THE BATTLE OF 
WESTPORT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was. the bill 
(HL. R. 5417) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to investigate the feasibility and to ascertain and report the 
cost of establishing a national military park in and about 
Kansas City, commemorative of the Battle of Westport, Octo- 
ber 23, 1864. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? : 

There was no objection. — 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to investigate the feasibility of establishing a national miii- 
tary park in and about Kansas City, Jackson County, Mo., for the 
purpose of commemorating the Battle of Westport, and engagements 
therewith connected, occurring on October 21 to October 23, 1864, 
both dates inclusive, and the preservation of said battle field, or so 
much thereof as may be suftable, for historical purposes, and to pre- 
pare plans of such park and an estimate of the cost of establishing 
and acquiring the same and obtain such further information as may 
enable Congress to act upon the matter after being fully advised. 

Sec. 2. To aid and assist him in this undertaking, the Secretary of 
War is authorized to appoint a commission of not to exceed three 
persons, who shall serve without compensation or expense to the 
Government. 

Sec, 3. That the expense of the investigation herein directed to be 
made shall be paid from the appropriation to the War Department 
from “ Contingencies of the Army.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LEHLBACH). The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

NEVADA NATIONAL FOREST 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9063) to add certain lands to the Nevada National 
Forest in Nevada. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
AMENDING MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was (H. J. Res. 
253) to provide for an investigation in respect of the sus- 
pension and determination of the suspension of the operation 
of the provisions of section 28 of the merchant marine act 
of 1920. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Texas 
reserve his objection for a moment? I am not interested in 
the bill, but I want to explain, if I may, the importance of 
this question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Texas reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN.. Section 28 of the merchant marine act of 
1920 provides that whenever the Shipping Board shall be able 
to furnish sufficient ships to allocate them to the shipping 
routes of the world, they then can make a certificate to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall then fix rates by which those who ship to 
foreign ports in American bottoms will receive a preferential 
rate as against those who ship in foreign bottoms. A certificate 
was made under section 28 last year. The result was that it 
was absolutely paralyzing or would paralyze the export busi- 
ness because. contracts had already been made with buyers 
in the foreign countries under conditions then existing. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. ` 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is it not the gentleman's view that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has taken the proper 
action in suspending the operation of this section 28? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was about to say that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has no power to do that, but it was done by 
agreement. They withdrew their certificate. What I call the 
gentleman's attention to is the fact that it is an important 
matter, because there is no telling when again they will certify 
this. I am opposed to that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We have two committees of Con- 
gress dealing with legislation on this subject. What would 
be the advantage of appointing a commission to investigate 
this subject when we have now the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee of the House and also the Committee on Interstate and 
Fereign Commerce? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am a member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. People have come from all 
over the West, from St. Panl, from Minneapolis, from every 
place in the United States, New Orleans, Galveston, from the 
different ports, showing that if they put into effect section 28 
it will absolutely paralyze the business of the country. This 
bill was reported by the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, The idea is to find ont what kind of legislation the 
Congress ought to pass which will be fair to the merchant 
marine of the United States and at the same time be fair to 
exporters. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. If legislation were passed by the 
House repealing section 28 the gentleman's committee would 
have jurisdiction over the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Our committee has that jurisdiction. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Then why appoint another com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McKEOWN. If you repeal section 28, of which I am 
in favor—I was opposed to its enactment—you are then left 
with the proposition that we have no legislation which will 
help our merchant ships. In other words, we have no subsidy. 
Of course, like the gentleman from Texas, I am opposed to 
ship subsidy, but there should be some legislation which will 
work out the proposition to keep American ships on the sea. 

And if you repeal section 28, which has now been suspended 
at the request of the President, and I think was made very 
wisely at the time, we ought to have some kind of legislation 
that is going to help keep these ships on the sea. You are in 
this predicament, You can not put section 28 into effect. If 
you do, you will paralyze the export business of the country. 
If you repeal section 28, then you have no provision at all 
with which to take care of the merchant ships. You pass this 
legislation to investigate by consulting with exporters and 
make an investigation—it was not the purpose ta create some 
commission, I will say to the gentleman, but the purpose was 
to put a member of the Shipping Board, a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and probably some Members 
of the House and Senate to make an investigation so that Con- 
gress could act intelligently. Now when this matter came up 
and certification came before this committee, why, they poured 
in here from every city in the interior. The Shipping Board 
insisted that it should go into effect. 

If it had gone into effect it would have absolutely paralyzed 
the export trade of the country and ruined ports like Boston, 
New Orleans, and Savannah, because wheat and flour out of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul would have to reach every foreiga 
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market by way of Canada over the Canadian railroads, be- 
cause they had made their contracts for a year ahead to ship 
in foreign ships. There is no legislation that is before this 
Honse that is of more vital importance to the prosperity of 
this country than this question of section 28 of the merchant 
marine act, because if we do not pass some legislation that 
will assist the merchant ships in keeping on the sea, we had 
as well take them over the sea, and if you put section 28 into 
effect, which is ill-advised and is wrong, in my opinion, then 
you paralyze the export trade of this country; and I will tell 
you now that if you do not have the export trade your pros- 
perity will go out of the window, your prosperity will dis- 
appear overnight, and for that reason, that we might have 
proper legislation, is the only purpose of this resolution. I 
have no other interest in it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, still further reserving 
the right to object, I merely desire to state that my views as 
to the correctness in suspending section 28 are the same as 
those of the gentleman from Oklahoma. I also think, as he 
does, that it very likely should be repealed, but the committee 
of the House that would have jurisdiction over legislation of 
this kind is the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. I see no advantage to be gained by appointing a special 
investigating committee. I think, on the contrary, there might 
be a distinct disadvantage to the accomplishment of what 
should be done in having a committee of that sort, and I 
object. 3 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


DAM ACROSS POTEAU RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9459) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., and the Fort Smith water- 
works district of said city to construct, maintain, and operate 
a dam across the Poteau River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, that is only one objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas relative to this measure. It has been reported to 
me and to the people of the State of Oklahoma that as a result 
of the building of this dam it would flood or cause to be 
flooded and would do great damage to a considerable acreage 
of farm land in the State of Oklahoma, all down the river 
from where the dam is to be located, and I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether or not the question of flooding these 
lands has been given consideration by engineers in the prepara- 
tion of plans for this dam, or by anyone, and if such means 
and measures would be taken that would prohibit this dam 
from flooding those lands in my State further down the river 
by reason of its building? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, no engineer can find any pos- 
sible damage that could come to them, but a well-known 
politician of the city of Fort Smith, and one of my constitu- 
ents, backing the fight on this bill, who owns a piece of land 
that he has not sold so far, pretended that it will flood some 
land. But if the gentleman will read the hearings and if he 
will take the elevation in that particular part of the country 
he will see it will be a physical impossibility to do what the 
gentleman suggests. Water still seeks its level; it does not 
run over mountain ranges. The plans drawn by engineers in- 
clude sluice gates that would remove any doubts as to the 
flood question. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a further in- 
quiry? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose we were to pass this bill and grant 
this authority and the damage occurred—the gentleman is 
a lawyer; I am not—would that in any way hold the United 
States Government liable for those damages? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; but it would hold the city of Fort 
Smith and every piece of property in it. It has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of Arkansas that that is true. It has 
been so decided by every court in every State where the ques- 
tion is raised. The property holder would have a right of 
action if any damage resulted. But in this case there is no 
proof that there could be any possible damage. On the con- 
trary, there is proof that there could not be, and it is the 
opinion of the engineers that there would not be any damage. 

Mr. BLANTON. The right of action would be against 
whom? 

Mr. WINGO. The right of action would be against the 
Fort Smith Improvement Co., and every dollar's worth of 


property included in the city of Fort Smith would be subject 
to execution and satisfaction of any judgment that any injured 
person might recover against the district or the city. This 
was definitely settled in a case which our colleague, Judge 
Driver, decided while he was on the district bench, and his 
decision was affirmed by the Supreme Court of Arkansas. 
There is no question but that the court could and would pro- 
tect the rights of those people from imaginary injury that 
might be supposed to result from the operation of this dam. 
It is not a dam but a breakwater 22 feet below the high- 
water mark of the river, and only 6 feet above low-water level. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
demands the regular order. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold it a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; I will withhold it. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Complaint has been made to 
me by people owning property in the vicinity to the effect that 
they will be damaged. I do not want to do any injustice to 
the distinguished gentleman from Arkansas, and rather than 
object I would prefer to ask that this bill go over without 
prejudice for further investigation. 

Mr. WINGO. No. Because hearings have been held both 
at Fort Smith and here long ago. As I said before, one gen- 
tleman in Fort Smith has held up the city of Fort Smith and 
its health and water supply for two years. It is just a ques- 
tion whether or not the city will be held up for two years 
more in protecting the health of the city and in protecting its 
water supply. Those who object have now been given every 
opportunity to be heard but could not support by proof their 
claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. CARTER. My friend from Arkansas, of course, is not 
so much interested in the people who own this property along 
this river, 

Mr. WINGO. I deny that. 

Mr. CARTER. I have not yielded to the gentleman. I hope 
the gentleman will ask permission before he interrupts. 

Mr. WINGO. Then I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three objections have been 
made. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, if gentlemen want to hold up measures 
in the face of facts they can do so. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE, ETC. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 128) to promote peace and to equalize the 
burdens and to minify the profits of war. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this resolution? 

Mr. Brad, Mr. Berger, and Mr. Huppteston objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three gentlemen have ob- 
jected. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


OIL POLLUTION OF NAVIGABLE RIVERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9199) to prevent the pollution by oil of navigable rivers 
of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The’ SPEAKER pro tempore. 
next bill. 


EXTENSION OF TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRPLANE MAIL SERVICE TO 
BOSTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8319) authorizing the extension and operation of the trans- 
continental airplane service to Boston, Mass. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. BEGG. Was not that bill passed the other day? That 
is, was not a bill authorizing the same thing passed the other 
day? : 

Mr. BLANTON. It was a different bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Was it-not for the same identical purpose? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was a different bill. I object. ` 


The Clerk will report the 


Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


EXCHANGE OF TIMBER IN NATIONAL FORESTS IN NEW MEXIOO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
1762) providing for the acquirement by the United States of 
privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex., known 
as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therfor timber, or 
lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries of any na- 
tional forest situated within the State of New Mexico. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? If not, 
the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized in his discretion to accept on behalf of the United 
States title to all or any part of privately owned lands, situated within 
the Santa Barbara grant, located within the county of Taos, State of 
New Mexico, if in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture public 
interests will be benefited thereby, and the lands are chiefly valuable 
for national forest purposes, and in exchange therefor the Secretary of 
Agrieulture may authorize the grantor to cut and remove an equal 
value of timber within the national forests of the same State; the 
values in each case to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
und acceptable to the grantor as a fair compensation. Timber given in 
exchange shali be cut and removed under the laws and regulations 
relating to the national forests, and under the direction and super- 
vision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Sec, 2. That lands offered for exchange hereunder and not covered 
by public-land surveys shall be identified by metes and beunds surveys, 
and that such surveys and the plats and field notes thereof shall be 
made by employees of the United States Forest Service and approved 
by the United States Surveyor General. 

Sec. 3. That any lands conveyed to the United States under the pro: 
visions of this act shall upon acceptance of the conveyance thereof 
become and be a part of Carson National Forest. 

Sec. 4. That before any exchange of lands for timber as above pro- 
vided is effected, notice of such exchange proposal, describing the lands 
involved therein, shall be published once each week for four eonsecu- 
tive weeks in some newspaper of general cireulation in the county in 
which such lands so to be conveyed to the United States are situated. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One objection is heard. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Two objections have been made. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I hope gentlemen will not ob- 
ject until the gentleman from New Mexico shall have had 
opportunity to explain the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair heard but two 
objections. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was again read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BEGG. I believe I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is 
recognized. > 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, this bill is identical with those 
objected to a moment ago, and if the majority of the House 
feel that this policy ought to be followed out, persenally, I can 
See no reason why any of us should go to the trouble to 
subject to inconvenience introducers of bills by having them 
wait a matter of two weeks’ time for another opportunity. 

Let us suppose that instead of the United States Government 
owning this land a private individual owned it, and that this 
individual had more pasture land than he knew what to do 


with, and the only value of this pasture land would be to 


allow it time to reforest itself, and in the interim the owner 
would have to spend money in fighting pests. Every year in 
the Agricultural appropriation bill we carry big appropria- 
tions for fighting pests on public lands. Now, the United 
States does not own a surplus of timbered land. The men 
who own these lands privately have destroyed the intrinsic 
value of them by the removal of the timber, and the lands are 
valueless now. They have no value, according to the testi- 
mony, for purposes of agriculture. Of course, if the owners 
can trade them in and get the Government to accept the re- 
sponsibility of fighting the pests that breed on these waste 
lands and receive in exchange for those lands the right to cut 


timber on Government land, to be converted into hard cash, 
they would be foolish if they refused to do it. 

On the other hand, the Government of the United States 
is handling its public business with reference to forest lands 
and timber just exactly like it usually handles everything else. 
It is allowing them to drift away from it and allowing it to 
be grabbed up by private interests, which immediately destroys 
the timber and converts it into cash. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. In just a minute. If there were a shortage of 
lumber; if the publie of the United States were suffering by 
reason of a shortage of timber to be converted into the finished 
product, or if by this conversion we could bring down the price 
of lumber so as to make it more readily available to the house 
builder, then I could see some justification, but under the pres- 
ent economic condition with reference to lumber I ean see 
nothing but poor business as an excuse for the passage of bills 
whereby the Government takes over the waste land—good for 
nothing except as pasture, by their own testimeny—and gives 
them valuable timberland and permits them to go in and wreck 
or wreak their devastation on it. 

Now, it is up to the committee. I shall oppose this bill and 
every other one of the same kind, but I believe the House ought 
to know what it is doing. F 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I am sure the gentleman does not want to 
mislead the House by his comments? 

Mr. BEGG. I donot. 3 

Mr. SINNOTT. Upon the worthlessness of this land. There 
can be no land exchanged under this bill, or under any of 
these bills, unless the lands are chiefly valuable for national 
forest purposes. Has the gentleman ever been out in these 
regions? 

Mr. BEGG. I have not been in the Far West, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Frequently there is this cut-over land lying 
near or adjacent to a national forest. After the land is cut 
over the young growth starts up and there is potential forest 
land. In the McNary-Clarke bill, which we passed in the last 
session, if I correctly remember, we made provision for the 
appropriation to purchase such character of lands. ‘These 
lands now lie adjacent to our national forests. The Forest 
Service—— 

Mr. BEGG. Is the gentleman going to use all of my time? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I am not going to use all of the gentle- 
man’s time. The Forest Service will make a deal with the 
private landowner. It says to him, “ You turn over this acre 
of land; we consider that acre worth $2.50; we will give you a 
certain length of time to cut down certain trees, which we 
will mark in advance.” Now, that is the way most of the 
exchanges are made, and the Government will get hundreds 
and thousands of acres of potential forest land upon which, in 
the next 50 or 100 years, valuable trees will be growing to 
maturity. Now, that is all there is to it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Oregon, the gentleman from Oregon said there would not be 
any land taken over by the United States unless it was valu- 
able for national forests or valuable for the national domain. 
Of course not. If it were worth the paper the deed is writ- 
ten on, after the timber has been cut off and it is converted 
into stumpage, the private owner would not sell it to the 
United States for less than its value, and the gentleman cer- 
tainly made an accurate statement that time. It is waste 
land, according to the evidence supporting the bill, which they 
want to convert to the Government and pay for by giving valu- 
able timberland. > 

Mr. SINNOTT. Just there. The gen of coursé, is 
absolutely contradicted by the positive statement of the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture in his letter to Senator Lenroor, printed 
in this report. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, the gentleman only needs to read the bill 
to find verification of his statement that it is land available 
only for pasture. I submit we have more pasture land now 
than we have Government cattle to feed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. After all, there is some discretion left in 
a Cabinet officer, is there not? 

Mr. BEGG. There certainly is, but that does not enter into 
this proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. In that connection, say, there is a private 
owner in the middle of a tract of Government land; he is using 
Government land every day; he must have aceess to it and he 
must have egress from it. The law gives him that. 
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Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, he is using Government land, and the 
Government wants to get rid of him. That is the only reason 
I let this bill go by without objection, 

Mr. BEGG. The bill is too broad for that particular kind 


of a proposition, anyway. 

Mr BLANTON. The gentleman is not afraid of a Cabinet 
officer using his discretion, is he? 

Mr. BEGG. I am not suspicious of the honesty of any indi- 
vidual, and I should hate to think the time would come when 
we could not trust any individual, But on the proposition of 
what is good business and from the standpoint of what a 
business man would do, you can not shrug your shoulders as 
Congressmen and say, “ Well, we do not know anything about 
it.” If it were your proposition, you would not do it, 
and that I know. If this property were your own, you 
would not do it. Anyway, with all the agitation and all 
the money that is being expended to reforest waste lands why 
would it not be just as feasible a proposition to go over to 
Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania? In those States there 
are perhaps millions of aeres of cut-over land and they are 
still private lands. Now, if that land is good for nothing but 
reforestation the private individual is going to keep it if he 
can not load it on the Federal Government. But they are mak- 
ing no effort to do it in the Hast, and it is no argument to me, 
from a business standpoint, to say we should do it in the West. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is the gentleman familiar with the fact that 
in the State of Pennsylvania they are doing just exactly what 
the gentleman says they should not do here? 

Mr. BEGG. Who is doing it? 

Mr. RAKER. In Pennsylvania; the State. 

Mr. BEGG. Why, certainly. The State of Pennsylvania is 
doing it. So is New York, so is Vermont, and so is Michigan. 
But why in the name of all that is reasonable come to Con- 
gress and ask Congress every time to carry the burden of 
your waste lands out in the West. After you have milked the 
cow and skimmed off the cream, then you want to tùrn it back 
to the Government and do the same thing on some other 
acreage, 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the situation at all. 

Mr. BEGG. That is what you are doing under all of these 
bills, 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. BEGG. That is exactly what you do. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The forestry policy is necessarily a National or a State one, 
because of the time involved. 

_ While these cut-over lands may have little immediate value 
to the private owner so far as earning a yearly income is con- 
cerned, they are lands best capable of raising timber for the 
future of this country, and it is only the Nation or the State, 
and particularly the Nation, that can undertake a nation-wide 
forestry policy that will reach out into the future and supply 
the timber that is required for the good of our Nation in the 
years to come. 

There may be little timber on these areas that can be cropped 
to-day. They may seem chiefly valuable for grazing to-day. 
But primarily they are timberlands. On the other hand, there 
are areas of Government-owned timberland where ripe timber 
can be exchanged for these large areas of potential timber- 
lands, thus creating contiguous bodies of tree-bearing acreage 
that can be managed on proper forestry principles. Proper 
forestry can not be carried on in small isolated sections. It is 
necessary to consolidate the tracts of land for management and 
the purpose of this bill is to consolidate tracts capable pri- 
marily of producing timber into working areas, so that the 
future will be provided for. 

The exchanges contemplated are on a valuation basis and not 
on an s#creage basis. It is very often advisable from a forestry 
standpoint and from the standpoint of the conservation policy 
of this Nation, to exchange small areas, or comparatively small 
areas, even of timberlands now ready for cutting for great 
areas of cut-over land that will supply in 25 or 30 or 50 years 
the timber that will then be needed. s 

Mr. TILSON. Will my friend answer a question at that 
point? Are we giving any more value than we are receiving; 
that is, we representing the Government in this exchange, are 
we giving to these individual owners of this so-called waste 
land, as it is characterized by the gentleman from Oħio, any 
more than we are getting back in fair value in the land re- 
ceived? 

Mr, LEAVITT. This is a good bargain. for the timber 
owner or the lumberman who wishes to cut mature timber now 


to carry on his business; but it is also a good bargain, and 
just as good a bargain, if not a better one, for the Nation to 
acquire these lands which will furnish our timber supply in 
the future. j 

Mr. TILSON. In other words, the gentleman considers that 
the Government gets only value received for what it exchanges 
at the time. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Absolutely so. 

Mr, COLTON, Is it not a fact also that the Government usu- 
ally or often pays for these lands by exchanging ripe timber 
that would soon be worthless if not used? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. That is a point which should be 
brought out in this debate. On the national forests the tim- 
ber that is exchanged for these cut-over lands is ripe timber, 
which should be cut and which goes to waste If it is not cut. 
It is ent under forestry principles which insure the protection 
of the area and a supply of timber for the future. 

Mr. BEEDY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. Is there not another reason that makes it 
desirable for the timber owner to trade these lands in to the 
Government, in the fact that the Government can afford to 
carry these lands and thereby enable the private owner to 
escape paying taxes on them? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is impossible, of course, for small private 
owners to carry on the forestry policy of the Nation reaching 
out into the future over a long period of years. 

Mr. BEEDY. What I mean is this: Is not the Government 
losing money in taxes by taking over these lands? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is not because a great percentage of the 
cut-over lands of the East and West ultimately pass back to 
the States for delinquent taxes, while this policy ultimately 
restores them to productivity? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. When these exchanges are made, does the 
Government usually giye the land in fee in the exchange or 
does the Government usually simply turn over the right to cut 
this ripe timber? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It never turns over a fee-simple title to 
the land if the Government land is so located that it can be 
handled as a part of a forest area. If there are some out- 
lying areas that can not be handled as forests in an economical 
way, it might be better to exchange the land completely and 
get rid of it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But if the land is located within the 
limits of a national forest 

Mr. LEAVITT. Then the land itself is not exchanged. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In that case it is not the policy of the 
Government to transfer the fee to the land. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say it never does. It simply gives 
the equivalent in stumpage and marks the trees to be cut, 
looking out for the future stand of timber, in order that that 
ne stand may continue to supply the timber needs of the 

ture. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And, as I understand it, the gentleman is 
alana with the facts through his personal knowledge of the 
work? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I was a member of the Forest Service for 
11 years. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. X 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman ssid this exchange was 
not made on the basis of acreage but on the basis of value; 
ean the gentleman give the committee some idea of how many 
acres of timberland are exchanged for so many acres of this 
so-called stumpage land? What would be the ratio? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not give the gentleman a statement as 
to exact ratios. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Who determines the ratio that shall 
be applied? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Secretary of Agriculture, usually work- 
ing, and I think always working, through the trained men of 
the Forest Service. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. And is each particular problem deter- 
mined on its merits after an appraisement or assessment or 
eruising of the land in question? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Always. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, The gentleman considers there is no 
chance for the Government to lose on such a deal? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would say that the Government gains in 
every one of these transactions for the future welfare of the 
Nation. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT, I will 
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Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask one or two questions 
for my own information as well as for the information of the 
House. The land owned by these gentlemen who wish to ex- 
change it to the Government is held in fee; is not that true? 
They haye a fee simple title? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They have. 

Mr. McKENZIP. The Government, of course, owns these 
forest reserves. Is the Government in any way interested in 
the cutting and sawing of timber or in the manufacturing of 
lumber? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Government does not cut it and manu- 
facture it itself, but it is the owner of great areas of stumpage 
which is sold under the national forest regulations. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The sawmill men are men who wish to 
make the exchange. They are in a position to take a lot of 
timber which ought to be cut, saw it up, and put it into the 
market for the use of the people of the country. The Govern- 
ment not being in a position to do that, unless some such legis- 
lation as this permits men in the position to do that thing, to 
take that timber, this timber will stand and rot and will not 
be manufactured when it is in its best state. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That very often is the case; not always. 

Mr. McKENZIE As a matter of fact, the Government may 
pay a little more than the cut-off land is worth, but taking 
everything into consideration it is an arrangement that is in 
the interest of all of the people who are interested in lumber. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Going a little further into the question in 
this discussion, the gentleman left the impression in my mind 
that this timber will not be put into merchantable shape unless 
some such exchange as this is made. 

Mr. LEAVITT, I do not wish to give that impression. 

Mr. HUDSON. The timber may be cut when it is ripe, 
regardless of any exchange? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER, Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
from Montana has had 10 years’ experience in the Forestry 
Service and the exchange of lands in this country, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; 11 years, nearly. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I do not want the Members of 
this House to get a misconception as to the provisions or pur- 
poses of this bill. I think the gentleman from Oregon presented 
this in a very clear manner. Gentlemen, this is not any ex- 
change of worthless grazing land for valuable timberland. The 
exchange is made under the absolute direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Interior Department and the land is 
appraised at its actual value. If it is only valued at $2 it Is 
exchanged upon that basis for other timber upon the national 
forest land or timberland at the value which the Government 
places thereon. 

This particular tract of land is surrounded on three sides 
by the Carson National Forest. The Secretary of Agriculture 
says that in order that fire protection may be maintained and 
the Forest Service advanced the exchange of this land is bene- 
ficial to the Government. Do not get the idea that the law at 
the present time permits the private holders of cut-over timber- 
land to go to the Government and say “We want to exchange 
our cut-over land for valuable timberlands.“ That is not the 
purpose of the law, that is not the intention of the law, and 
that is not the manner in which the law is to be carried out. 
It is carried out absolutely under the regulations of the Forest 
Service and the rules of the Agricultural Department. They 
place the value on the land that is exchanged; they determine 
the character of the land that shall be exchanged, whether it 
shall be land and timber or whether it shall be timber. Do you 
know that in every national forest at this time we have lots of 
timber that is matured that should be cut and should be dis- 
posed of? The Government will exercise its discretion in dis- 
posing of the land and exchanging it for other land, for valu- 
able land that it needs for the protection of the watershed. 
You can not be too solicitous in protecting the timber of this 
country, and all of the residents of the Rocky Mountain coun- 
try can not be too solicitous in parting with timberlands for 
the protection of the watersheds. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes. 


Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman says that this forest sur- 
rounds this land on three sides. Will the gentleman give us 
the benefit of his judgment as to the value of the land in this 
country? Is it extremely valuable? What is a fair estimate, 
in the gentleman’s judgment? 

Mr. MORROW. It is one of the best pine-forest districts 
in the southwest part of the country, 
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Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman spoke of the fire hazard, 
but did not stress it. What do you say as to that? 

Mr. MORROW. A forest fire can destroy millions of dollars’ 
worth of timber in a few days. This land is a valuable pro- 
tection in the guarding of the national forest from fire, and 
all this land sought to be exchanged is not cut-over land. 
This is a high mountain district where much of this land is 
located. It is right within the Carson National Forest. The 
Government itself has advanced every plea in behalf of this 
exchange of land, as you will see by reading the report. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer an amendment. 
On page 2, line 3, after thé word “ may,” strike ont the rest 
of line 3, all of line 4, and the word “State” on line 5, and 
insert “ may pay a reasonable price for same but in no case to 
exceed $2.25 per acre.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Brac: Page 2, beginning in line 3, after the word 
“may,” strike out the remainder of line 8, all of line 4, and the 
word “State” in line 5, and insert in lieu thereof “ may pay a reason- 
able price for same but in no case to exceed $2.25 per nere.“ 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state the point of order. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The amendment is not germane to the bill. 
The amendment contemplates the purchase of timber for the 
payment of money. The bill merely contemplates an exchange 
of timber for timber. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I haye only one word to say in 
regard to the point of order 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, all I want to Say is that if this 
land which is sought to be turned over to the United States is 
valuable for the purpose of reforestation, if it is an asset to 
the Federal Government, then I am in favor of paying for it 
a reasonable price. The bill is so drawn that it is in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain what is a 
reasonable price. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT] 
has stated on the floor, if I understand him correctly, that it 
was usually turned over at a taxable value of $2.25 an acre, 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is cut-over land? 

Mr. BEGG. That is what I am talking abont. If my amend- 
ment be adopted, the interests of the United States Government 
are fully protected at a reasonable cost. I am not sure that 
I shall get any support at all from the proponents of this bill 
on that ground, because in my own mind I question very much 
that the interest of the United States Government is the 
motive power back of this kind of legislation, The taxable 
value of the land is forever removed from the private interest 
and he gets out his original capital investment in the way of 
liquid assets. If this bill is passed without any amendment, 
personally I would not want a better way to make money than 
to own 5,000 or 10,000 acres of timberland in the West where 
I could cut it over and render it worthless and then turn it 
over to the Government to get my initial investment out in 
timber that I could market with the present high price of 
timber. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this land will not be ex- 
changed unless the Secretary thinks it ought to be exchanged in 
behalf of the Government. The Secretary now has wholly 
within his discretion the right to sell thousands of acres of 
public lands. I am presuming that he is looking out for the 
best interests of the Government. If he already has the power 
and the authority and the discretion to sell public lands, tracts 
of it, why can we not trust him to exchange some to the 
interest and benefit of the Government? 

That is the only reason that I made no objection to this Dill. 
There were two objectors to it. I could have offered a third 
objection and stopped its consideration, but I thought we ought 
to be willing to trust the Secretary to exercise his discretion in 
behalf of the interest of the Government. I can conceive of 
cases where there conld be individuals owning a little private 
tract in the middle of a big Government tract where the Gov- 
ernment would want to get rid of that individual. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman accepts my amendment, we can 
buy his land, and then we are rid of him, and we will not 
have to give him another batch which we will have to buy 
again next year. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, the gentleman wants to 
take away from the Secretary of the Interior certain discretion 
by his amendment, The gentleman to that extent is reflecting 
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upon the wisdom and good judgment and discretion of his own 
Secretary. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no. The gentleman thinks it is the business 
of this House to adopt a policy not to permit such things as 
this, 

Mr. BLANTON. Ordinarily I say yes. I know that there 
are always individuals seeking to rob the Government. There 
is no question about that, and I use that term advisedly.. At 
least, they want to take advantage of the Government. They 
want to get everything they can out of the Government. They 
want to swindle, if they can, the Government, but thank Provi- 
dence we have officers of the Government in position to look out 
for the interests of the people. This particular Secretary of 
the Interior is supposed to do his duty, and if he does do his 
duty the rights of the people will be protected. That is the 
only reason I did not object to the bill. I am willing to trust 
the Secretary in this particular discretion, because he could 
exercise this right and this discretion to the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment. He could get rid of an individual who owned a little 
piece of land who was preying upon the rights of the people 
all of the time in the midst of the forest. 

Mr. COLTON. And is it not a fact that these transactions 
have already occurred many times and no one has complained 
that the Government has gotten the worst of it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; that has happened because you fel- 
lows out there have a way of protecting your little transactions 
with the Government so that we never hear of them at all here 
in Washington. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman means the Congress has pro- 
tected it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have known of individuals owning an 
80-acre tract of land in the middle of large cattle ranches and 
harassing the life out of the owner—tearing down his fences, 
leaving his gates open, and using his grass and water, and, dep- 
redating on everything, simply because he owned a little 40 or 
80 acre tract of land in the midst of fifty or sixty thousand 
acres. That is the situation with respect to some Government 
holdings. The Government has these big tracts of land, and 
individuals own little pieces here and there. If the Govern- 
ment, through its Secretary, can make a good exchange and 
get rid of the man, it is to the advantage of the Government. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment and to oppose the amendment. The 
amendment would make the bill nugatory or unworkable, or at 
least would confine the Government to exchanging its timber- 
land for cut-over land. The gentleman's amendment confines 
the exchange price to $2.25 an acre. For $2.25 the Govern- 
ment might get some cut-oyer land, but the Government would 
be’ prevented under the amendment from making an exchange 
where it was desirable for heavily timbered land. Therefore 
the amendment should be defeated. 

Some of this heavily timbered land that the Government may 
desire to take over in order to square out its forest is worth 
$100 to $150 an acre if it is pine land, and in some cases it is 
worth more than that. Some places in the West pine timber is 
worth $5, $6, and $7 a thousand and an amendment of this 
kind would prevent the Government getting such timberland. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Beca) there were—ayes 10, 
noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 648) for the relief of 
Janie Beasley Glisson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2357) for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co., had 
asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Caprrr, Mr. 
8 and Mr. Bayar as the conferees on the part of the 

nate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 


one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in 
connection with such observance, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the President pro tempore 
had appointed Mr. Caraway a member of the joint committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the joint resolu- 
tion approved June 5, 1924, entitled “Joint resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold his approval of 
the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, and for 
other purposes.” 

PAY TO CERTAIN SUPPLY OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR NAVY AND 
NAVAL RESERVE FORCE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8263) to authorize the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury to pay to certain supply officers of the regular Navy and 
Naval Reserve Force the pay and allowances of their rank for 
services performed prior to the approval of their bonds. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this seems to be a very important measure, 
and it appears so on its face. Let me ask the gentleman—I 
am not familiar with the bill and I do not want to take up 
the time of the House, but I would like to know a little more 
about it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, the only purpose of this bill 
is to permit paymasters in the Navy to be paid for such time 
as they performed the duty of their office up to the time their 
bond was approved. During the congestion of the war a num- 
ber of these men served as paymasters on ships at various 
times after they furnished their bonds following their appoint- 
ment, but the bonds were not approved immediately, due to 
the congestion in the Navy Department. They went to work 
and performed the duties of their office, and had they embez- 
zied funds, of course, they would have been guilty of the crime 
of embezzlement. They had all the responsibilities of a pay- 
master but were not paid for the performance of their duties. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman, 
does this bill make permanent law or is it simply to give relief 
in these specifice cases? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Simply to give relief to the men who 
served between the dates stated in the bill, April 6, 1917, to 
March 3, 1921, and it does not in any way amend section 
1560, which is permanent law and will remain permanent 
law. It gives relief only to individuals who served in that 
way during the World War. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. How many are there? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The department says they can not very 
well give the exact number, but the naval committee found 
the cost would probably not exceed $40,000. The situation 
simply is this: A number of men who served were not paid 
although they performed the duty of supply officers on these 
ships, not due to their own negligence at ail but due to the 
failure of some official in the department to promptly approve 
the bonds. At any rate it was due to either negligence or 
delay of such officer that these men have not been paid for 
the time they served their country in time of war. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I can see, of course, the 
equity in payment where men were rendering services in good 
faith, but of course, I think it would be a very dangerous 
thing if it were made permanent law. That is the particniar 
thing I had in mind. 

Mr. BURTNESS. This bill does not make it permanent law, 
but simply gives relief to men who served under such cir- 
cumstances during the World War. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will 

Mr. CELLER. Are there any other men similarly situated 
with respect to this bill that will not be affected by the 
benefits conferred by this bill? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, this bill simply gives the 
benefit to the class of persons named in the bill. I do not 
know whether there are other classes somewhere who might 
not be affected. 

Mr. CELLER. The reason why I asked that question was 
this: This bill was recommended, I understand, by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, was it not? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Tes. 

Mr. CELLER. Because a great many other private bills 
have been introduced providing the same relief that is pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. There were, in fact, a couple of private 
bills passed during the last Congress giving this relief. 
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Mr. CELLER. Are there any other private bills asking 
this same relief where those men are not benefited by this 
bill? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, no. All private bills of this kind 
pertaining to supply officers of the Navy would, of course, 
get relief through this general legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Certainly. 

Mr, BLANTON. Is not this the fact, that there are a num- 
ber of such officers who before having their bonds approved, 
who before becoming paymasters, in their subordinate posi- 
tions acted as paymasters during the absence of certain other 
paymasters who were then on the pay rolls as such and who 
afterwards were appointed, yet in a continuons service, but 
who under this bill will get pay during all of this time when 
there were other paymasters on the roll? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would not say there may not be some in 
that situation—— 

Mr. BLANTON. There are some such cases? 

Mr. BURTNESS. There may be. But the cases brought to 
my attention—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman ask that this bill 
be passed over temporarily? It ought not to come up now. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I want to answer the gentleman's question 
by giving one typical specific case, anyway, where that situation 
did not exist. The man I have in mind was enrolled as assistant 
paymaster on August 4, 1917, and assumed duty on the Dela- 
ware on August 15, 1917. He worked from August 15 to Sep- 
tember 30, and was not paid a penny for that work, because 
his bond, although submitted to the department before he ever 
went on board the Delaware, was not approved by some official 
here in the Navy Department in Washington, and the result 
was that that individual worked for one and a half months 
without any pay whatever. It is possible that in some cases 
some one may have been promoted from a lower position and 
was getting the pay for the lower position, but I do not know 
of such. i 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman says it would inyolve only 
$40,000. The gentleman has been told that by some officer. But 
to show that we can not rely on these ex parte estimates made 
over the telephone sometimes, we had a case here last Satur- 
day where a distinguished member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, in reply to questions asked him by me, said that the 
cost of the around-the-world air mail flight was only $100,000. 
Yet I have a statement from the department this morning, 
from Major Walsh, who was in charge, to the effect that, not 
counting the cost of the airplanes, and motors, and spare parts, 
and not counting the salaries and pay of the personnel, the 
cost, exclusive of all those items, amounts to $177,000; and 
there are many bills yet te come in. So that when you hunt 
the matter down it becomes, sometimes, a tremendous sum, 
when we were informed that it was otherwise. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The important question here is not the 
exact amount of cost, whether it is $40,000 or $60,000 or 
$70,000, but the question of doing justice to these men. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only question I have in mind is the 
question of preventing the payment of two men for doing the 
same thing. Sometimes men will be paid for doing the work 
that belongs to the job of others who are being paid at the 
same time. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Nobody can be paid under this bill un- 
less they held the rank and actually performed the duty of 
supply officers in the Navy. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought not to object to hav- 
ing this bill passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It has been objected to once before by 
the gentleman from Texas. I hope the gentleman will give 
the opportunity to pass this bill at this session. I should hate 
to see it passed over. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the reason why the gentleman 
from Texas objected to its consideration before. When he 
investigated it he found that it covered a larger scope than 
the gentleman thinks. It may involve paying two men when 
only one should baye been paid, and it may involve a large 
sum of money. I have made investigations outside concerning 
the bill, and I think the gentleman ought to let it be taken up 
by his committee. The committee will haye a day in court, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman must realize that these 
men performed these services. If they had embezzled funds, 
they would have been prosecuted, would have been demoted, and 
so forth. Surely nobody should object to the Government pay- 
ing them. I do not know whether or not the Committee on 
Naval Affairs will have another day, I am not a member of 
that committee, 


Mr. BLANTON. We are going right down the line now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Darrow] says that the Committee on Naval Affairs has al- 
ready had its day and can not possibly haye another day at 
this session. That seems plain. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration 
of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). The gentleman 
from Texas objects. Three objections are required. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
Pre LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 

ouse. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will sunimon absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 20] 


Mcleod 
MeNulty 
McSweeney 
Madden 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Arnold 


Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, N. H, 
Rosenbloom 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, Tex, 
Schall 

Scott 
Shallenberger 
Sherwood 
Shreve 


Feten 


Fulbrigh 

) t 
Fulmer 
Gallivan 
Garber 
Garrett, Tex, 
Geran 


Gilbert 
Glatfelter 
Goldsborough Sites 
Greenwood . Smithwiek 
Harrison M V. snyd 
Hooker Mori 


Barkley 
Berger 


Miller, III. 
Milligan 
Mills 
Minahan 


Christopherson 
Clague 


Clancy 

Clark, Fla. 

Cole, Ohio 

Collins 

Connally, Tex, 

Corning 

pn gings 
urry 

Denison 


Howard, Nebr, 
dspet 


udspe' 
Hull, William E. 


Humphreys 
Jeffers x 
Johnson, Wash, 
Johnson, Ky, 


Johnson, W. Va. 
Jost 


O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, La. 


O'Connor, N. Y, 


O'Sullivan 


Tague 
Taylor, Colo. 
Tillman 
Tinkbam 
Tydings 
Vare 

Ward, N. Y. 
Wefald 


Welsh 
Wertz 
Wiison, Ind. 
Winslow 
Winter 
Wolff 
Wright 
Zihlman 
Fenn 
Fitzgerald y Roach 
Frear McLaughlin, Nebr. Robsion, Ky. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two hundred and ninety 
Members have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the accounting officers of the Treasury are 
hereby authorized and directed to pay to all supply officers, or former 
supply officers, of the regular Navy or United States Naval Reserve 
Force, the pay and allowances of their respective ranks for active 
duty performed by such officers during the period from April 6, 1917, 
to March 8, 1921, inclusive, prior to the approval of their bonds by 
the Secretary of the Navy, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


UNLAWFUL TRANSMISSION OF GAMBLING MACHINES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9179) to punish the unlawful transmission in interstate 
commerce or through the mails of gambling machines, fraud- 
ulent devices, pistols, and revolvers, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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AWARD OF NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 5481) to provide for the carrying out of the award of 
the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of 
certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill having been objected 
to once it takes three objections to prevent consideration of 
the bill at the present time. Is there further objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is authorized and di- 
rected to pay and discharge the claims of machine-shop workers and 
employees of other departments and crafts (or the legal representatives 
of any such persons) of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for 
additional compensation for work performed as employees of such 
company between August 1, 1918, and February 28, 1919, inclusive, in 
the execution of contracts made by such company and the United 
States for the manufacture of war materials for the use of the War 
Department or the military forces of the United States. Such pay- 
ment shall be based upon the principles laid down in the award of 
the National War Labor Board of July 31,.1918, and shall be in ac- 
cordance with the interpretation and the classifications and adjust- 
ments made under the direction of the board in pursuance of such 
award. In the case of any employees with respect to whom classifica- 
tions and adjustments have not been made in pursuance of such award 
and interpretations thereof, the Secretary of War shall make the 
classifications and adjustments necessary for the payment and dis- 
charge of claims under this act. 

Sec. 2. That no payment under this act shall be made after the 
expiration of two years from its passage unless prior to the expira- 
tion of such time a claim therefor is presented to the Secretary of 
War in such manner as he shall by regulation prescribe. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
employees of such company with respect to whom the award of the 
National War Labor Board was carried out, nor shall this act be con- 
strued to prejudice any claims which the employees receiving the 
benefits thereof may have in respect of contracts made by the com- 
pany and the United States for the manufacture of materials for the 
use of any department or service of the Government other than the 
War Department or the military forces of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sum, not in excess of 
$1,600,000, as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of section 
1 of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


DELAWARE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3913) to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to 
the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature the Dela- 
ware Tribe of Indians residing in Oklahoma may have or claim to have 
against the United States may be submitted to the Court of Claims, 

„With right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States by 
either party; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the said Court 
of Claims and the said Supreme Court of the United States to hear, 
determine, and enter judgment on any and all such claims. The 
said courts shall consider all such claims de noyo, upon a legal and 
equitable basis, and without regard to any decision, finding, or settle- 
ment heretofore had in respect of any such claims. 

If any claim or claims be submitted to said courts, they shall settle 
the rights therein, both legal and equitable, of each and all parties 
thereto, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of limitation, and 
aby payment which may have been made upon any claim so submitted 
shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset 
in such suits or actions. The claim or claims of said Delaware Tribe 


may be presented separately or jointly by petition, subject, however, 
to amendment, and the petition shall be verified by the attorney or 
attorneys employed by such Delaware Tribe to prosecute their claims 


under this act, under agreement with the said tribe. Official letters, 
papers, records, documents, and public records, or certificate copies 
thereof, may be used in evidence; and the departments of the Gov- 
ernment. shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of such Dela- 
ware Tribe to copies of such treaties, papers, correspondence, and 
records as may be needed by the said attorney or attorneys. 

Upon the final determination of the cause the Court of Claims shall 
decree such fees as agreed upon by the Delaware business committee 
and said attorneys in writing, to be paid to the attorney or attorneys 
employed by such Delaware Tribe, any sum or sums due such tribe. 
Such suit, suits, or causes shall be advanced on the dockets of the 
Court of Claims and by the Supreme Court of the United States if 
the same shall be appealed. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 2, line 13, after the word “ Tribe,” insert “under contract 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in accordance witb sections 2105 to 2105 of the United 
States Revised Statutes,” 
Page 2, line 17, after the word “act,” strike out the comma and 
the words under agreement with the said tribe.“ 
Page 3, line 2, after the word “as,” strike out the words “agreed 
upon by the Delaware business committee and said attorneys in writ- 
ing” and insert “may be deemed fair and reasonable for services 
rendered.” | 
Page 3, line 5, after the word " attorneys,” strike out the words | 
“employed by such Delaware Tribe" and insert “such fees not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment recovered and in no 
event shall they exceed the sum of $25,000, and the same shall be 
paid out of.” 
Page 3, line 9, after the word “sums,” insert the word “ found.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move to re- | 
consider the vote and lay that motion on the table. | 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall object to that. | 
We do not wish to get back into the habit of moving tò re- 
consider and lay on the table on all these small bills. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. I withdraw my motion, Mr. 
Speaker. 


OMAHA INDIANS OF NEBRASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R: 8965) for the relief of the Omaha Indians of Nebraska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. ; 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $374,465.02, which represents interest at 5 per 
cent on principal sums found due the Omaha Indians under the 
treaty of March 16, 1854 (10 Stat. L. p. 1043), by decision of the 
Court of Claims rendered April 22, 1918, in the case of the Omaha 
Tribe of Indians against the United States, No. 31002; and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to disburse the said 
amount pro rata to the members of the tribe entitled thereto, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: Provided, That $5,000 
shall be deducted therefrom and paid to the attorneys employed by 
the Omaha Tribe under contract approved by the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior July 30, 1921, in full payment for services rendered under 
such contract: Provided further, That the amount herein authorized 
to be appropriated shall be in full settlement of all claims of the 
Omaha Tribe of Indians against the United States. And a full and 
final release of any and all claims against the United States to date 
shall be executed by the business council of the Omaha Tribe and’. 
filed with the Indian Office. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
RELIEF OF CUSTOMS EMPLOYEES, PHILADELPHIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2858) for the relief of certain customs employees at the 
port of Philadelphia who served as acting customs guards dur- 
ing the war emergency. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to customs employees at the 
port of Philadelphia, Pa., who, during the war emergency and up to 
the time of the passage of this act, were detailed from their regular 
duties to perform, and did perform, the work of customs guards, the 
Increased compensation accruing during the period of such service 
by reason of the difference between the salaries they would have 
recelyed bad they been regularly appointed as customs guards. 

Bsc. 2. That for this purpose there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $5,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was an act (S. 
1918) relative to officers in charge of public buildings and 
grounds in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. I am in con- 
sultation with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Eraaorr] and 
others interested in this legislation, and such course is satis- 
factory to them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over for 
to-day and retain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, DISTRICT OF HAWAN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6860) to authorize each of the judges of the United 
States District Court for the District of Hawaii to hold ses- 
sions of the said court separately at the same time. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That each of the judges of the United States 
District Court in and for the Territory of Hawaii may hold sessions 
of the said court separately at the same time, and each session of the 


said court shall be held by only one of the said judges. The said 
judges shall have the same powers in all matters and cases com- 
ing before said court, and the judgments, orders, verdicts, and all 
proceedings of any session of said court, held by etther of tlie said 
judges, shall be as effective as if only one session were held at a time. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “court,” strike out the word “ sepa- 
rately.” 
Page 1, line 6, after the word “ shall,” insert the word“ may.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Speaker, should not the title of the bill 
be amended to correspond with the change made in the text 
striking out the word “separately”? In line 5, on page 1, 
the word “separately” is stricken out; should it not be 


stricken out of the title also? 


Mr. GRAHAM. I think not, Mr. Speaker. I think the strik- 
ing out of the word from the body of the bill is regular, but the 
title is expressive of the purpose, which is to allow the judges 
to sit separately and hold court at the same time. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think the bill as passed 

rovides for that, and if so, why would not the same language 
In the title be expressive of the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I think the question of the gentleman from 
Connecticut is answered in line 5 by the ng 
at line 5, “and each session of said court may be held by one 
only of the said judges.” That is tantamount to saying that the 
judges may hold court separately. 


Mr. TILSON. I simply desire to propound the interrogatory 
to the gentleman. If the gentleman thinks that the title is all 
right, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think the title is correct. 

FORT GRATIOT LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, MICH, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9578) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to trans- 
fer to the city of Port Huron, Mich., a portion of the Fert 
Gratiot Lighthouse Reservation, Mich. 

es Se the title of the bill. 

e SP R pro tempore. Is there objection 
a consideration of the bill? : e 
r. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob, 1 
would like to ask the gentleman from Michigan a acon i 
Did the United States originally acquire title to this land by 
Ar. CANTON. 1 
5 J. I am not informed positively, but the 
United States has had it so many ears, the title 
PATS Anin 2 United States. 7 e d 
r. BEGG. ould the gentleman object to an amendm 
at the end of line 5, reading, “for a sum equivalent to — 
paid by the United States for the land” ? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I would not object. It would be a negligi- 
ble sum. It is simply a strip of Sandy beach on the shore. 
The dimensions are not very great. It has a lake frontage, 
which is now its chief value for the purposes we desire, of 
500 feet, is 800 feet deep, and is 800 feet long on the western 
boundary, and at the time the Government acquired it, at least 
70 years ago, would have had no particular market value. At 
the present time, of course, it is worth more. I will state to 
the gentleman the purpose that is sought here. This is just 
north of the city of Port Huron. This land fronts on Lake 
Huron and the city has desired to secure this piece of land in 
order to develop it and equip it as a public park, especially for 
the use of visiting autoists, who, especially through the summer 
creasing numbers, come from the gentleman’s State 
and other States to the south of us, and to provide them with 
camping facilities upon this lake. It makes a very delightful 
spot.. The city has already, since the bill has been reported, 
taken some chances in order to have the use of it this summer, 
and has spent a good deal in a community building, and, of 
course, they agree to maintain certain roads and so forth per- 
petually. For instance, I clipped from a Port Huron paper, 
during the past season, this item: 

Bert B. Ford, Springfield, Ohio, who, with his wife and two daughters 
and son, has been camping at the Light House Park for a couple of 
days: “I left Springfield early in July and have camped at Cleve- 
land, Erle, Pa., Buffalo, LaSalle, N. Y., Niagara, and through Canada 
by way of Hamiiton, Paris, Woodstock, London, and Sarnia. No- 
where have I seen a camp as beautifully located as Lighthouse Re- 
serve, It will be a great advertising card for Port Huron, and when 
the community house is completed the city can justly boast of having 
the finest touring camp in the country. I shall come again next 
year and make a long stay. It is the finest place we have ever been 
in, and the girls do not want to leave.” 


In other words, it is a public park for the use of the 
country. It will be nsed very little by the people of Port 
Huron, although, of course, it is an asset to that city. It 
will be used principally by visitors from other States, 

Mr. BEGG. There is a good bathing beach there? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is simply a good bathing beach, and that 
is all there is to it. 

Mr. BEGG. That is a pretty valuable piece of property. I 
am not going to object, but it does seem to me that if the 
Government has paid something for it originally, perhaps to 
somebody around Port Huron, we should at least get our origi- 
nal investment paid back to us. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Government has owned it, I should 
Say, at least 70 years, and at that period of time nothing was 
of less value than this bathing beach. 

Mr. BEGG. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, conditions are changed now. 
1 say that probably 850 or 8100 would be the outside 

re. 

Mr. BLANTON. I renew the reservation, Mr. Speaker. The 
gentleman ought to go down to the new State of Oklahoma, 
where every town of any size, at their own expense, has pro- 
yided convenient tourist camping grounds. When the people 
of Port Huron, Mich., go down there the Government does not 
furnish them a place to camp—the people of Oklahoma fur- 
nish it. Kansas City has magnificent tourist camp grounds, 
with free bathing facilities, for the citizens there In Kansas 
City pay for them. St. Louis also has splendid publie camping 
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grounds. Why does Port Huron, Mich., want the Government 
to do something for it that it ought to do for itself? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a great many cases, I will state to the 
gentleman from Texas, the Government has turned over to 
municipalities in the West public land to be used for such pur- 
poses. I remember one such bill in the last session for the 
city of Phoenix. At the last session there was also one bill, 
or perhaps two, in the State of New York that were identical 
in terms with this bill which passed this House. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to state to the gentleman from 
Michigan that the Governor of the State of Texas has spent 
almost this entire past summer going from one part of Texas 
to the other asking the people in almost every county to donate 
a public park for tourists, where they can camp out in the 
open free of charge. This is furnished by the people of the 
State in the various localities. The Government does not fur- 
nish it. If the people of Port Huron want to furnish such 
facilities to tourists, why do they not buy this land from the 
Government—not take it at what it cost the Government 70 
years ago, but what it is worth now. Just because they are 
out toward the West, where everything of the Government 
comes cheap to the western people, is no reason why this 
should be done. I am a western man myself, but we people 
in the West believe in paying for what we get and not having 
the Government give us everything. [Laughter and applause. ] 
Mr. Speaker, I object to the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman. reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman desires to make some 
observation in answer, if he can answer, I reserve it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I simply want to say to the gentleman 
from Texas that I probably know every foot of the tract of 
land involved and have been all over it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman camped there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have never camped there. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he expects to camp there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. As a boy 4 or 5 years old, I have been in 
wading at this bathing beach. The land is probably worthless 
for any purpose except a park. : 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will permit me, what is 
to prevent the people of Port Huron developing and using 
this property and letting the Government own it? The Gov- 
ernment may have need of it some day. The Government has 
not asked them to vacate. Let the gentleman from Michigan 
and the gentleman from California go there this summer 
and have their swimming parties, but let the Government con- 
tinue to own it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The city of Port Huron has spent a good 
deal of money and expects to spend more in buildings—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Nobody objects to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But let me say this: I am willing that 
the gentleman from Texas shall present an amendment giving 
the Government the right to reenter whenever it desires, with- 
out cost to the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. But that involves a question 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman made the suggestion that 
it ought to be available to the Government when they want 
it, and I will accept an amendment giving the Government 
the right of reentry when it desires without cost to the general 
Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why should not the people of Port Huron, 
Mich., go on and do like the people of Washington do—use 
everything they find that belongs to the Government free, and 
say nothing about it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope the gentleman will not interfere 
with these people going on developing this property; they 
want some title to justify the expenditures that they will 
make amounting to a good many thousands of dollars for build- 
ings. I am willing, as I say, to have an amendment that the 
Government shall have the right of reentry without cost to the 
Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentleman 
from Michigan is in a position to push such a bill as this, and 
I object to its consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not want the gentleman from Texas 
to speak for me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects, and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


AMENDING THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
'(H. R. 2716) to amend paragraph 20 of section 24 of the Judi- 
cial Code as amended by act of November 23, 1921, entitled 
“An act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no Objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 20 of section 24 of the Judicial 
Code as amended by the act of November 23, 1921, entitled “An 
act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes,” is amended to read as follows: 

“Concurrent with the Court of Claims of any suit or proceeding 
commenced after the passage of the revenue act of 1921, for the 
recovery of any internal-revenue tax alleged to have been erroneously 
or illegally assessed or collected, or of any penalty claimed to have 
been collected without authority, or any sum alleged to have been 
excessive or in any manner wrongfully collétted under the internal- 
revenue laws, even if the claim exceeds $10,000, if the collector of 
internal revenue by whom such tax, penalty, or sum was collected 
is dead or is not in office as collector of internal revenue at the 
time such suit or proceeding is commenced.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ALASKAN GAME COMMISSION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2559) to establish an Alaskan game commission to protect 
game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds in Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have the gentleman in charge of the bill answer a question. 
This bill covers the whole scope of the Territory affecting 
animals and the enforcement of the law, even to the point of 
ascribing to the district attorney and the collector of customs 
certain duties. Does it undertake—I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to refresh my memory—does it undertake to confer any 
duties upon these two officials beyond the power of the en- 
forcement of this particular act? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. 

; pipes It is a purely conservation measure, is 
t not 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. For two years we have been 
trying to get a comprehensive game bill for Alaska. There 
has been a difference of opinion between the people of the 
Territory and the conservationists on the Atlantic seaboard. 
They are now in complete agreement. Mr. Sheldon, the noted 
game hunter, says that this is a model game bill and will be 
adopted by the States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Les. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This is no such law as we have on the 
eastern coast in regard to oyster beds which varies in its 
application to different localities? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It does not differ in its local application 
but applies to the whole Territory? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 2559) to establish an Alaska game commission to protect 
game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds in Alaska, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enactéd, etc., That this act shall be known by the short title 

of the Alaska game law.” 

Sec. 2. Definitions: That for the purposes of this act the follow- 
ing shall be construed, respectively, to mean: 

Commission: The Alaska Game Commission. 

Territory: Territory of Alaska. 

Person: The plural or the singular, as the case demands, includ- 
ing individuals, associations, partnerships, and corporations, unless 
the context otherwise requires. 

Take: Taking, pursuing, disturbing, hunting, capturing, trapping, 
or killing game animals, land fur-bearing animals, game or nongame 
birds, attempting to take, pursue, disturb, hunt, capture, trap, or kill 
such animals or birds, or setting or using a net, trap, or other device 
for taking them, or collecting the nests or eggs of such birds, unless 
the context otherwise requires. Whenever the taking of animals, 
birds, or nests or eggs of birds is permitted, reference is had to tak- 
ing by lawful means and in lawful manner. 

Open season: The time during which birds or animals may law- 
fully be taken. Each period of time prescribed ag an open season 
shall be construed to include the first and last days thereof. 
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Close season: The time during which birds and animals may not 
be taken. 

Transport: Shipping, transporting, carrying, importing, exporting, 
or receiving or delivering for shipment, transportation, carriage, or 
export, unless the context otherwise requires, 

Game animals: Deer, moose, caribou, elk, mountain sheep, moun- 
tain goat, and the large brown and grizzly bears, which shall be 
known as big game: 

Land fur-bearing animals: Beaver, muskrat, marmot, ground 
squirrel (spermophiles), fisher, fox, lynx, marten or sable, mink, 
weascl or ermine, land otter, wolverine, polar bear, and black bear, 
including its brown and blue (or glacier bear) color variations. 

Game birds: Migratory waterfowl, commonly known as ducks, 
geese, brant, and swans; shore birds, commonly known as plover, 
sandpipers, snipe, little Grown cranes, and curlew, and the several 
species of grouse and ptarmigan, which shall be known as small 
game. 

Nongame birds: All wild birds except game birds, 

Sze. 3. Application and construction: That for the purposes of 
this act a citizen of the United States who has been domiciled in the 
Territory not less than one year for the purpose of making his perma- 
nent home therein, or a foreign-born person not a citizen of the 
United States who has declared his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, and has been domiciled in the Territory for a 
like period and purpose, shall be considered a resident; but if such 
a foreign-born person shall not have been admitted to citizenship 
within seven years from the date he declared his first intention to 
become a citizen, he shall thereafter be deemed to be an alien until 
admitted to citizenship. A foreign-born person not a citizen of the 
United States who has not declared his intention to become a citizen 
of the United States, or who has not resided in the Territory for at 
least one year after having declared such intention, shall be con- 
sidered an alien. 

That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act shall 
for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to 
be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operation to the clause, 
sentence, paragraph, or parts thereof directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which such judgment shall have been rendered, 

Sec. 4. Alaska Game Commission created: That a commission 
to be known as the “Alaska Game Commission” is hereby created. 
The commission shall consist of five members, four of whom shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture within 60 days after the 
passage of this act, one member from each of the four judicial divisions 
of the Territory, each of whom shall be a resident citizen of the 
@istrict from which he is appointed, and shall before his appointment 
have been for five years a resident of Alaska and shall not be a 
Federal employee, and all of whom shall serve until June 30 next 
following and thereafter one to serve one year, one to serve two years, 
one to serve three years, and one to serve four years, as the members 
of the commission may determine by lot, and thereafter their suc- 
cessors to be appointed in like manner to serve for four years unless 
sooner removed, The fifth member shall be the chief representative 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey resident of Alaska, who sball be 
the exeentive officer and fiscal agent of the commission and under 
the direction of the commission shall direct the administration of the 
provisions of this act and disburse such sums as may be allotted 
therefor. The Secretary of Agriculture may remove a commissioner 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or misconduct in office, giving him 
a copy of the charges against him and opportunity to be publicly 
heard in person or by counsel in his own defense; pending the in- 
vestigation of the charges the Secretary may suspend such com- 
misstoner. The Secretary of Agriculture shall fill vacancies on the 
commission by appointment for the unexpired term, and a vacancy 
shall be filled by appointment from the same judicial division in 
which it occurs. The office of any commissioner shall be vacant 
upon his removing his residence from the judicial division from which 
he was appointed. 

That the members of the commission, other than the executive 
officer, shall recelve no compensation for their services as members 
thereof, except a per diem of $10 for each member for each day 
going to and from and In actual attendance at meetings of the com- 
mission, but the total salary or per diem compensation of the mem- 
ber from the second judicial division shall not exceed the sum of 
$1,500, and that of any of the other members, except the executive 
officer, the sum of $900 In any one fiscal year, and each such member 
in addition shall have reimbursed to him fm any one fiscal year 
for actual and necessary traveling and subsistence expenses incurred 
or made in the discharge of his official) duties a sum not to exceed 
the maximum amount allowed him for salary, which shall be paid 
on proper vouchers from the appropriation for the enforcement of the 
Alaska game laws. The executive officer shall be paid his salary 
and shall bave reimbursed to him all actual and necessary traveling 
and other expenses and disbursements in accordance with the fiscal 
regulations of the Department of Agriculture, payable from the ap- 
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propriation for the enforcement of the Alaska game law and from 
such other appropriations for the work of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey in the Territory as the Secretary of Agriculture may designate. 

That the commission shall maintain and have its principal office 
in the capital of the Territory. The members of the commission 
shall meet at such principal office immediately following their ap- 
pointment at a time designated by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
shall organize by electing one member chairman and one member sec- 
retary, and shall determine by lot the terms of the members, other 
than the term of the executive officer. 

That a majority of the members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. All investigations, inquiries, hearings, and 
decisions of a commissioner shall be deemed to be the investigations, 
inquiries, hearings, and decisions of the commission, when approved 
by it and entered by it in its minutes, and every order made by a 
commissioner, when approved and confirmed by the commission and 
ordered filed in its office, shall be and be deemed to be the order of the 
commission. The commission shall have an offictal seal, 

Sec. 5. Duties and powers of the commission, wardens, and offl- 


“eers: That the commission shall have authority to employ and remove 


game wardens, deputies, clerks, and such other assistants as may be 
necessary, to fix their periods of service and compensation, to rent 
quarters, and to incur other expenses, including printing, necessary for 
the enforcement of this act and for which appropriation has been 
made; but, subject to review by the commission, the executive officer 
may suspend or remove any game warden or other employee for cause, 
ineluding Mmsubordinsation, 

That each member of the commission, any warden, any person 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture or by the commission to 
enforce this act, any Forest Service employee, marshal, deputy mar- 
shal, collector or deputy collector of customs, officer of a Coast Guard 
vessel, special officer of the Department of Justice, or licensed guide 
shall have power, in or out of the Territory, and it shall be his duty, 
to arrest without warrant any person committing a violation of this 
act in his presence or view, and to take such person immediately for 
examination or trial before an officer or court of competent juris- 
diction ; he shall have power to execute any warrant or other process 
issued by an officer or court of competent jurisdiction for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act; and he shall have authority, with a 
search warrant, to search any place at any time. Any officer or 
employee empowered to enforce this act shall have, with respect to 
camps and vessels of the United States, like authority and powers of 
search as are conferred with respect to such vessels upon wardens 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture for the protection of land 
fur-bearing animals in Alaska, by the act of June 30, 1921 (41 Stat. L. 
p. 694, at p. 716). The several judges of the courts established under 
the laws of the United States and United States commissioners may, 
within their respective jurisdictions, upom proper oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause, issue warrants in all such cases. All guns, 
traps, nets, boats, dogs, sleds, and other paraphernalia used in or in 
aid of a violation of this act may be seized, and all animals, birds, or 
parts thereof, or nests or eggs of birds taken, transported, or pos- 
sessed contrary to the provisions of this act shall be seized within or 
outside the Territory by any officer or person authorized to enforce 
this act, and upon conviction of the offender or upon judgment of a 
court of the United States that the same were being used or were 
taken, transported, or possessed in violation of this act, shall be for- 
feited to the United States and disposed of as directed by the court 
having jurisdiction, and if sold the proceeds of sale shall be transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the executive officer to be disposed of as 
are other receipts of the commission, Any property, animals, birds, 
or parts thereof, or nests or eggs of birds seized by a licensed guide 
shall be safely held and promptly delivered by him to the commission, 
a game warden, or to a marshal or a deputy marshal, It shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General, 
upon request of the Secretary of Agriculture, to aid in carrying out 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. Bond commissioners: That before entering upon the duties 
of his office each member of the commission other than the executive 
officer shall execute and file with the Secretary of Agriculture a bond 
to the people of the United States in the sum of $1,000, with sufficient 
sureties, and the executive officer shall so file such a bond in the sum 
of $20,000, and each game warden or other person authorized by the 
commission to sell licenses shall so file such a bond in the sum of $500, 
conditioned for the faithful performance of their respective duties, and 
for the proper accounting aud paying over, pursuant to law, of all 
moneys or property received by them, respectively, Each member of 
the commission and each of such game warden or other person shall 
have reimbursed to him on proper voucher the premium paid by him 
on his bond. 

Src. T. Estimates and reports: That the commission, on or before 
the 15th day of July of each year, shall file with the Secretary of 
Agriculture a detailed estimate of the appropriation necessary for 
the service during the following fiscal year, and on or before the ist 
day of October of each year shall submit a detailed repost to him 
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covering the administration of the law, including all expenditures 
and other operations for the preceding fiscal year, and such estimates 
ehall be subject to revision by him, 

Sec. 8. Taking of animals and birds restricted: That, unless and 
except as permitted by this act or by regulations made pursuant te 
this act, it shall be unlawful for any person to take, possess, trans- 
port, sell, offer to sell, purchase, or offer to purchasé any game animal, 
land fur-bearing animal, wild bird, or any parts thereof, or any nest 
or egg of any such bird, or, except under regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to molest, damage, or destroy beaver or nruskrat houses: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
collection or exportation of animals, birds, parts thereof, or nests 
or eggs of birds for scientific purposes, or of live animals, birds, or 
eggs of birds, for propagation or exhibition purposes, under a permit 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and under such regulations as 
he may prescribe. Land fur-bearing or game animals which escape 
from captivity, unless recaptured by their owners, and all fur and 
game animals hereafter introduced into Alaska are declared to be 
wild fur-bearing or game animals and shall be subject to the provisions 
of this act. 

Src. 9. Poison, use prohibited: That no person shall at any time 
use any poison to kill any animal or bird protected by this act or 
put out poison or a poisoned bait where any such animal or bird 
may come in contact with it; but a game warden or predatory animal 
hunter employed by or under the direction of the commission may 
use poison to kill wolves, coyotes, or wolverines, under such regulations 
as the commission may adopt; and no person shall sell or give any 
strychnine or other poison designated by the commission to any 
hunter or trapper, including native Indians or Eskimos who hunt 
or trap. No hunter or trapper, ineluding native Indians or Eskimos 
who hunt and trap, shall have any strychnine or other poison desig- 
nated by the commission in his possession, and any such poison found 
in the possession of any such person shall be seized and disposed of 
in such manner as the commission may determine. Any person selling 
or otherwise disposing of any strychnine or any other poison desig- 
Hated by the commission shall keep a record in a special book show- 
ing the name and address of each person purchasing or otherwise pro- 
curing it and the kind and amount thereof, which record shall at all 
times be open to inspection by any game warden or other officer 
authorized to enforce this act, and he shall transmit such information 
monthly to the commission, 

Sec. 10. Regulations: That the Secretary of Agriculture, upon con- 
sultation with or recommendation from the commission, is hereby 
anthorized and directed from time to time to determine when, to what 
extent, if at all, and by what means game animals, land fur-bearing 
animals, game birds, nongame birds, and nests or eggs of birds may 
be taken, possessed, transported, bought, or sold, and te adopt suit- 
able regulations permitting and governing the same in accordance with 
such determinations, which regulations shall become effective 90 days 
after the date of publication thereof by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
but no such regulation shall permit any person to take any female 
yearling or calf moose, any doe yearling or fawn deer, or any female 
or lamb mountain sheep except under permit for scientific, propagation, 
or educational purposes; or to use any dog in taking game animals; 
or to sell the heads, hides, or horns of any game aninrals, except the 
hides of moose, caribou, deer, and mountain goat which the regula- 
tions may permit to be sold under such restrictions as the Secretary 
may deem to be appropriate; or to use any shotgun larger than a 
number 10 gauge; or to use any airplane, steam or power launch, or 
any boat other than one propelled by paddle, oars, or pole in taking 
game animals or game bird; or to sell any game animals, game birds, 
or parts thereof, to the owner, master, or employee of any coastal or 
river steamer or commercial power or sailboat, or to procure for 
serving or to serye any such game animals, game birds, or parts thereof, 
in any cannery or other commercial mess house, or to the employees 
on any such steamer or boat; nor, except as herein provided, shall 
prohibit any Indian or Eskimo, prospector, or traveler to take animals 
er birds during the close season when he is in absolute need of food 
and other food is not available, but the shipment or sale of any animals 
or birds or parts thereof so taken shall not be permitted, except that 
the hides of animals so taken may be sold within the Territory, but 
the Secretary by regulation may prohibit such native Indians or 
Eskimos, prospectors, or travelers from taking any species of animals 
or birds for food during the close season in any section of the Territory 
within which he shall determine that the supply of such species of 
animals or birds is in danger of extermination; nor shall any such 
regulation contravene any of the provisions of the migratory bird 
treaty act and regulations. 

Sec. 11. Licenses: Subdivision A. Nonresident hunting license : That, 
except as otherwise permitted by this act, or by regulation made pur- 
suant thereto, no nonresident shall take or possess any of the animals 
or birds protected by this act without first having procured a nonresi- 
dent hunting and trapping license as herein provided. 

Subdivision B. Resident shipping license: That no resident of the 
Territory shall export any game animal or part thereof, except that he 


may export for mounting and return to the Territory in any one year 
but not for sale, not to exceed two heads or trophies of each species of 
game animal legally killed by him, upon first procuring à resident 
shipping license as herein provided, but the Secretary may, by regula- 
tion, permit a citizen of the United States, who has been a resident of 
the Territory for at least two years and who is removing his residence 
from the Territory, to export trophies of game animals legally acquired 
by him, upon first procuring a resident shipping license as herein 
provided. 

Subdivision C. Resident hunting and trapping licenses; That the 
commission, whenever it shall deem expedient, may by regulation re- 
quire residents of the Territory to procure resident hunting and trap- 
ping licenses authorizing them to take animals and birds protected by 
this act, and when such licenses shall have been required of residents 
the fee therefor shall be as follows: For each hunting license the sum 
of $2 and for each trapping license the sum of $2, but no such license 
shall be required of native-borm Indians, Eskimos, or half-breeds who 
have not severed their tribal relations by adopting a civilized mode of 
living or by exercising the right of franchise. After the expiration of 
60 days from the adoption of snch regulation no resident shall take 
any animal or bird protected by this act without having first procured 
resident hunting and trapping licenses as herein provided. 

Subdivision D.. Registered guide license: That only a resident citizen 
or a resident native Indian or Eskimo of the Territory may act as 
guide for a nonresident in any section of the Territory where the 
commission by regulation requires nonresidents to employ guides, and 
he shall first register with the commission in a book which it shall keep 
for this purpose and procure a registered guide license as herein pro- 
vided, and the commission shall determine by regulation the qualifica- 
tions required of such guides, No persom other than a registered guide 
shall act as guide for a nonresident in any section of the Territory 
where guides are required by regulation of the commission to be 
registered. 

Subdivision E. Allen special license: That no alien shall take any 
of the animals or birds protected by this act, or own or be possessed of 
a shotgun, rifle, or other firearm, except under an allen special license 
issued as herein provided. 

Subdivision F. Reports: Each person to whom a license to take birds 
or animals; or to deal in furs, fs issued, shall, on or before 30 days 
after the expiration of his license, make a written report to the com- 
mission on a form prepared and furnished by it, stating the kind and 
number of each species of bird or animal taken, purchased, or other- 
wise procured under such license. A licensee who willfully fails or 
neglects to make such report shall not be entitled to, nor shall he be 
granted, a license to take birds or animals or deal in furs for one year 
from the date such report is due, but no other punishment shall be 
imposed. 

Subsection G. Fur-farm license: That no person shall engage In the 
business of farming land fur-bearing animals or possess them for 
purposes of propagation without first having procured a fur-farm license 
as herein provided, 

Subdivision H. Fur dealers, licenses, fees: No person shall buy or 
sell the skins of fur-bearing animals, or engage In, carry on, or be con- 
cerned in the business of buying, selling, or trading in the skins of fur- 
bearing animais protected by this act without first having procured a 
license as herein provided, but no Hcense shall be required of a native- 
born resident Indian, Eskimo, or half-breed who has not severed his 
tribal relations by adopting a civilized mode of living or by exercising 
the right of franchise, or of a hunter or trapper selling the skins of 
such animals which he has lawfully taken, or of a person not engaged 
or employed in the business of trading in such skins to purchase them 
for his own use but not for sale. 

The applicant for such a license shall accompany his application by 
the required fee, as follows: 

(a) If the applicant is a resident of the Territory, the sum of $10. 

(b) If the applicant is a nonresident of the Territory, who is a citizen 
of the United States or is a corporation, association, or copartnership 
organized under the laws of the Territory or of a State of the United 
States, the sum of $250. 

(e) If the applicant is an alien or is a corporation, association, or 
copartnership not organized under the laws of the Territory or of a 
State of the United States, the sum of $500. 

If a resident agent for a fur dealer within the meaning of clause (c) 
of this section, the sum of $10. 

If a nonresident, who is a citizen of the United States and an agent 
for a dealer within the meaning of said clause (c), the sum of $250. 

Subdivision I. Fees and applications for and issuance of licenses: 
Licenses, with the exception of alien special Iicenses and resident ship- 
ping licenses, shall be issued by the commission through its members, 
game wardens, and other persons authorized by it in writing to sell 
licenses, Alien special licenses shall be issued only. by the members of 
the commission, and resident shipping licenses shall be issued by mem- 
bers of the commission and by the collector of customs at the port of 
shipment. Application blanks for licenses shall be furnished by the 


commission and shall be in such form as the commission may by regula- 
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tion determine; and each application shall be subscribed and sworn to 
by the applicant before an officer authorized to administer oaths in the 
Territory; and the members of the commission and its game wardens 
and other persons authorized in writing by it to issue licenses are 
hereby authorized to administer oaths to applicants for such licenses. 
The applicant for a license shall accompany his application with a 
license fee as follows: 

Nonresident big game, small game, and fur-bearing animal hunting 
and trapping license, $50. 

Nonresident small-game hunting license, $10. 

Resident shipping and return license, $1 for each trophy. 

Resident removing from Territory, $5 for each trophy of big game. 

Negistered-guide license, 810. 

Alien special license, 5200. 

Fur-farm license, $2. 

Subdivision J. False statement in application for and alteration and 
expiration of licenses: That any false statement in an application for 
license as to citizenship, place of residence, or other material facts shall 
render null and void the license issued upon it. Any person who shall 
make any false statement in an application for a license shall be deemed 
guilty of perjury and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to the 
penalties provided for the commission of perjury. No person shall 
alter, change, loan, or transfer to another any license issued to him in 
pursuance of this act, nor shall any person other than the one to whom 
it is issued use such license; and each of such licenses shall expire the 
80th day of June next succeeding its issuance. 

Subdivision K. Proceeds of licenses, disposition of: That each officer 
or persons selling licenses shall, as soon as practicable after the 1st 
day of each month, transmit the proceeds thereof with a report of such 
sales to the executive officer, who shall keep accurate records thereof 
and of receipts from all other sources and promptly transmit 50 per 
cent thereof to the Secretary of Agriculture, to be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, and 50 per 
cent thereof to the treasurer of the Territory, to be covered into the 
Territorial school fund. 

Sec. 12. Collection of customs, duties of: That it shall be the duty 
of collectors of customs at ports of entry in the United States to 
keep accurate accounts of all consignments of game Yirds, game ani- 
mals, skins of land fur-bearing animals, and parts thereof received 
from or returned to the Territory, except birds, nests, and eggs 
shipped under a scientific permit issued by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
and it shall be the duty of all collectors of customs to enforce the 
provisions of regulations adopted pursuant to this act with respect 
to shipments of animals or birds or nests or eggs of birds. 

Sec. 13. United States attorneys, duties of: That it shall be the 
duty of the United States attorney for the division in which any 
wild animal or wild bird, or part thereof, or nest or egg of such bird, 
or any gun, trap, net, boat, dog, sled, or other paraphernalia has 
been seized, or has been used, taken, transported, bougbt, sold, or 
possessed contrary to the provisions of this act, to institute an action 
in rem against it for the forfeiture thereof to the United States 
in any case in which the disposition of such article is not involved 
in a criminal prosecution; the possession of any wild animal, bird, or 
part thereof, or nest or egg of such bird, during the time when the 
taking of it is prohibited, shall, in any such action, constitute prima 
facie evidence that it was taken, possessed, bought, sold, or trans- 
ported in violation of the provisions of this act, and the burden of 
proof shall be upon the possessor or claimant of it to overcome the 
presumption of illegal possession and to establish the fact that it was 
obtained and is possessed lawfully; and in case of judgment being 
rendered in favor of the United States, it shall be disposed of as 
directed by the court having jurisdiction, and ff sold, the proceeds of 
sale shall be transmitted by the clerk of the court to the executive 
officer to be disposed of as are other receipts of the commission. 

Sec. 14. Transfer of funds: That the unexpended balances of any 
sums appropriated by the agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1924 and 1925, for enforcing the provisions of 
section 1956 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, sa far as it relates 
to the protection of land fur-bearing animals in the Territory, or by 
the sundry civil act for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1924 and 1925, 
for the protection of game in the Territory, are hereby made available 
until expended for the expenses of carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act and regulations made pursuant thereto. 

Sec. 15. Penalties: That unless a different or other penalty or pun- 
ishment is herein specifically prescribed, a person who violates any pro- 
vision of this act, or who fails to perform any duty imposed by this 
act or any order or regulation adopted pursuant to this act, is guilty 
of misdemeanor and upon conviciion thereof shall be fined not less 
than $25 nor more than $500, or be imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both; and, in additiva thereto, the conviction of any 
licensed hunter for a yiolation of any of the provisions of this act 
shall cause a forfeiture of his license and he shall surrender it upon 
demand to any person authorized by the commission to receive it; 
that all moneys from fines shall be transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the executive officer to be disposed of as are other receipts 
of the commission, 
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That any licensed guide who shall fail or refuse to report promptly 
to the commission any violation of this act of which he may have 
knowledge, shall be guilty of a violation of this act, and, in addition 
thereto, shall have his license revoked and shall be ineligible to act 
as a licensed guide for a period of five years from the time of bis 
conviction therefor, or, of the establishment to the satisfaction of 
the commission of definite proof of such offense. 

Sec. 16. Existing legislation continued in force temporarily : That 
the provisions of existing laws relating to the protection of game and 
fur-bearing animals, birds, and nests and eggs of birds in the Terri- 
tory shall remain in full force and effect until the expiration of 90 
days from the date of the publication of regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture adopted pursuant to the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 17. That nothing in this act contained shall be construed as 
repealing or modifying in any manner section 6 of the act of Congress 
approved February 26, 1917 (89 Stat. L. p. 938), entitled “An act to 
establish the Mount McKinley National Park in the Territory of 
Alaska.” 

Sec. 18. Date effective: That the provisions of this act relating to 
the creation and organization of the commission and with respect 
to making or adopting regulations shall take effect on its passage 
and approval; all other provistons of this act shall take effect 90 days 
from the date of the publication of regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 


PROBATION SYSTEM IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5195) to provide for the establishment of a probation 
system in the United States courts, except in the District of 
Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Reserving the right to object 

Mr. BLANTON. I also reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I note that this bill, which I have not made 
a careful study of, proposes to give the Federal judge the 
authority to place one convicted of crime in his court. on pro- 
bation, apparently, immediately following the conviction and 
before any part of the sentence has been served. He may be 
put on probation for not more than five years. Whatever 
might be the penalty provided by law, the probation period 
can not go beyond five years. What I want to ask the gentle- 
man, who is chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, in 
connection with this matter of the enforcement of penalties in 
the Federal courts, there is a close connection between the 
procedure in the Federal courts on the criminal side and the 
punishment of the violations of the Volstead Act, particularly 
in certain States where the enforcement can not be secured in 
the State courts. 

There is a widespread demand through the country for a 
more rigid enforcement of that act, and one of the methods 
most urged by friends of that legislation throughout the 
country has been expressed in what is known as the Stalker 
bill, which has been pending all during this Congress, through 
the last session and in this session, in the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. As I understand it, the bill has been the subject of 
hearings by a subcommittee and has been pending under con- 
sideration also by the full committee. Among the numerous 
measures that have come from the gentleman’s committee and 
that are now pending, is the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in a position to give us any encouragement to expect that 
the Stalker bill will, with either a favorable or an unfayor- 
able report, be brought before the House in the very near 
future? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would answer the gentle- 
mans’ inquiry by saying that the Stalker bill will receive the 
attention of the committee and be reported either favorably 
or unfavorably to the House. There is no intention that I 
know of upon the part of the chairman or any other member 
of the committee to hinder or prevent its consideration and 
action upon it by the House. With reference to this bill—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, before we 
leave the Stalker bil! 

Mr. GRAHAM. But this is a part of the answer to what the 
gentleman asked. I will say to the gentleman, in addition to 
what has been said, that although this bill bears my name as 
being the introducer of it, it was introduced at the request of 
a committee of judges, citizens, and lawyers who have care- 
fully considered this subject of probation and who think that 
there ought to be some action had by the Congress to relieve 
the situation occasioned by the decision of the Supreme Court 
which declared that the power to suspend sentence did not 
exist in the Federal courts, and the court itself said that Con- 
gress must remedy that by proper legislation, 
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I assure the gentleman that this bill has no connection with 
the subject of the enforcement of the Volstead Act in any 
way, shape, or form. It simply provides the method by which 
the courts of the United States can do what the courts of the 
several States can now do. There is in every State to-day a 
probation law. There is in the District of Columbia to-day a 


probation law. 
Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will permit 
Mr. GRAHAM. Pardon me, but I am not through. 


Mr. CRAMTON. I do not care to yield for a general speech 
on the bill by the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman does not want to hear me, 
I shall not force myself upon him. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am entirely in accord with the gentle- 
man as to the wisdom of a system of probation in the courts. 
I can see the same reason for it in a Federal court as in a 
State court. The fear has been expressed that while, of 
course, the bill was not founded upon that intention, there 
might in its operation come in such cities as New York and 
Baltimore the trouble I have pointed out; but I wish to eall 
the ‘attention of the gentleman particularly to the Stalker 
bill. This is the short session of Congress. The bill is a 
House bill. If there is to be any opportunity for it to become 
a law at this session of Congress, then it ought to come be- 
fore the House with somewhat the same speed that these other 
bills have come, and I was hoping perhaps that the gentleman 
could give us something more definite as to the time within 
which the House would have a chance to consider the Stalker 
bill, 


Mr. GRAHAM. So far as I am concerned, the Stalker bill 
can be called up at the next meeting of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which will be within two or three days. I never hinder 
nor prevent a bill, whether I am in favor of it or against it, 
from being reported out of my committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sure the gentleman from Pennsyl-, 
vania can bring about that delightful consummation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. With all due respect to the opinion ex- 
pressed by our distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, whom we all highly regard, does not the gentle- 
man from Michigan know that if this bill were passed there 
would be no more enforcement of the Volstead Act in New 
York and Baltimore? We may as well look the thing squarely 
in the face. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Why pick out New York 
and Baltimore? 

Mr. BLANTON. Facts connected with enforcement of pro- 
hibition in those cities speak for themselves. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I say frankly that I believe in a probation 
policy, and I think it is just as necessary in the Federal court 
as in the State court, and I am loath to have a general act 
interfered with by such sporadic and alien outbursts as we 
have in some of those cities, but what damage can come from 
this bill in those cities I can not say. But there are so many 
ways for justice to fail in the enforeement of Federal laws in 
regard to prohibition in the city of New York that if they 
want to turn a man free they are likely to free him before it 
ever gets to the point of probation. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman knows that the only en- 
forcement law we have at all in Baltimore or in New York is 
the Federal statute. If you give to judges who do not want to 
enforce that law the right to turn a prisoner loose on pro- 
bation, you do not know what to expect. Mr. Speaker, for one, 
I object to the consideration of this bill. I do not think it 
ought to come up at this time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, if the gentleman wants to make 
a statement, I withhold it temporarily for that purpose ‘only. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I appreciate the attitude of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] in regard to the bill, and I 
think it is a fair statement of the consideration which the bill 
ought to receive at the hands of the House. In the report 
gentlemen will find this comment upon that feature of the law: 


The discretion of the Federal courts in prohibition as in all other 
cases to-day, as to the extent of the penalty, is absolute. In other 
words, there is no minimum sentence. The courts In any prohibition 
ease may impose a $1 fine or less. In other words, they practically 
have the power to discharge. Granting the power to suspend sentence 
Goes not in effect increase the powers of the court at all in the matter 


ef leniency, but, on the other hand, gives an added method of punish- 
ment. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. For a question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to suggest to the gentleman that 
the present method by which judges are forced to act in these 
cases—that is, imposing a small fine—amounts to a stay of 
execution ; whereas, if this bill is enacted into law, he can put 
a heavy jail sentence on him and let the man go, and he will 
have that heavy sentence hanging over him in case he fails 
to make good. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is quite true. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Pardon me for a moment, as I desire to 
make a connected statement to the House upon the measure 
itself. This legislation was deemed necessary in consequence 
of the decision in the Killitts case. That was in 1916. In 
1917 this measure was brought into the House, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, reported favorably, and this House 
passed it, but it failed in being reached in the Senate. In 
1920 the same measure was introduced again, reported favor- 
ably from the Judiciary Committee, but was not reached in the 
course of business. Every district judge has been written to 
upon this subject, and the reports from the East, West, North, 
and South all unanimously favor the enactment of such a 
measure as this, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Under these ces the bill was 
unanimously reported from the Judiciary Committee. There 
was no opposition to it, and nobody appeared objecting to its 
passage. It had unimpeded progress through and to its place 
on the House Calendar. Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. On page 7 of the report I notice 
that the Hon. W. E. Baker, of Elkins, W. Va., the Federal 
judge, in a lengthy indorsement of the bill incorporated these 
words in that indorsement: 


And the bill suggested should have preferred attention by our 
National Congress, À 


I would like to inquire of the gentleman if that is the same 
Federal judge concerning whom a subcommittee is holding 
hearings looking toward his impeachment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I presume it is, sir; but that has nothing 
whatever to do with this question. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. In regard to the Volstead Act, 
I believe the charges against him are concerning his intimacy 
toward intoxicating drinks; is that so? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not at all, and the probability is—I do not 
know what the subcommittee is going to report—I ought not 
to say anything about it. It is a matter for the committee, 
and I can not report upon it, but the gentleman will be entirely 
answered when the report of that committee comes in. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM, So far as that is concerned, it onght to re- 
ceive the indorsement of every man with humane ideas as to 
the control and management of criminal cases which relate to 
minors and first offenders, and that is what it is proposed to 
give the court power to deal with—minors and first offenders. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WATKINS. I object. x 

The SPEAKER. Three Members have objected. The Clerk 
will report the next Dill. 

APPEALS FROM INTERLOCUTORY DECREES IN ADMIRALTY CASES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9162) to amend section 128 of the Judicial Code, relating 
to appeals in admiralty cases. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? [After a pause] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 128 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

“In all cases where an appeal from a final decree in admiralty to 
the circuit court of appeals is allowed by this section an appeal may 
also be taken to said court from an interlocutory decree in admiralty 
determining the rights and liabilities of the parties: Provided, That 
the same is taken within 15 days after the entry and service of a copy 
of such decree upon the adverse party; but the taking of such appeal 
shall not stay proceedings under the interlocutory decree unless other- 
wise ordered by the district court upon such terms as shall seem just.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, has permission been given for 
the consideration of this measure? I rose to reserve the right 
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The SPEAKER. Permission was given before the bill was 
read. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10352) to extend the time for completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Delaware River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute for the House bill Senate bill 3584. 

The SPEAKER. Is it an identical bill? 

Mr. WYANT. It is an identical bill and passed by- the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (8. 3584) to extend the time for completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Delaware River. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction 
of the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, 
to be built by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, and the Pennsylvania 
& Newark Railroad Co. across the Delaware River near the city of 
Trenton, N. J., which has heretofore been extended by Congress to 
August 24, 1925, is hereby extended for a further period of three years 
from the last-named date. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection a similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 
There was no objection. ‘ 
STANISLAUS NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 418 (H. R. 105), and in explanation I 
will say that I have talked with some of the objectors and 
they have no objection to returning to it. It is one of those 
exchange bills similar to the two others which were passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to return to the bill the title of which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 105) for the inclusion of certain lands in the Stanis- 
laus National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes. . 


The SPEAKER. Have the three Members who objected 
withdrawn their objection? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have only been able to see two of them, 
who are the leading objectors—that is, who took the burden of 
objection—and I do not know who the other objector is. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman had better 
bring it up at some other time. The Chair thinks it ought to 
go back, Of course everybody would have the right to suppose 
that it would not come up again to-day. 

Mr. SINNOTT: I do not know who the third objector was. 

The SPEAKER. The custom is not to go back until the 
calendar has been completed so that no one will have a chance 
above the rest. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill referred to retain its place on the 
calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

BOUNDARY BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CONNECTICUT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 240) confirming the execution of an agreement 
to settle the boundary line between the States of New York 
and Connecticut, and for other purposes. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and I do not think I will—I would like to 
ask my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Merrirr] if this resolu- 
tion has the approval of the New York State authorities? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It has the approval of both States, and it 
is simply to give a formal assent to the agreement of the two 
States respecting the boundary. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how much 
longer the majority leader expects to keep us in the harness 
this afternoon? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. We haye made fair headway on the 
Consent Calendar, and there are only about two pages more. 
We shall have another opportunity to consider the calendar 
on Monday two weeks hence. A number of Members have 
expressed a desire for an early adjournment this afternoon. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The next bill is a bill in regard to the 
admission to the feeble-minded home, which is now under 
construction. It is urgent that this bill be enacted at this 
session. I hope the gentleman can promise to at least go 
through with the next bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that that next bill incorporates not only a very im- 
portant proposition but very important features. Unless it 
goes through practically by unanimous consent, it is likely to 
consume an hour's time. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not think there is anything of a con- 
troversial nature in it that will precipitate debate, but it is 
important that it should be sent on its way, so that it can be 
enacted at this session. We have authorized an institution and 
they are building it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I will say that so far as I am 
concerned I will not move to adjourn just yet. 


BOUNDARY BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CONNECTICUT 


Mr. BLANTON. This agreement between these two States 
does not involve any property rights on the part of the United 
States whatever? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not at all. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute for the House resolution Senate bill 8058. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to substitute for the Heuse resolution the 
Senate bill 3058. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 8058) giving the consent of Congress to the boundary 
agreement between the States of New York and Connecticut. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I will submit to the Speaker 
that this bill is drawn in the shape of a preamble, with a reso- 
lution at the end. The preamble states the agreement between 
the States, and 14 pages of a surveyor's description. That is 
all. It is simply a technical description, so that if it is in 
order I would ask unanimous consent to omit the reading of 
the preamble, and that the remainder of the bill be read and 
the preamble printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read very rapidly the pre- 
amble, and the Chair suggests that the bill be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the commissioners duly appointed on the part of the 
States of New York and Connecticut, respectively, for the purpose 
of settling the boundary line between said States, did execute an 
agreement in the words following, to wit: 

“Memorandum of agreement by and between the subscribers, the 
Governor of the State of Connectiout, and the State engineer of the 
State of New York. 

“Whereas acting under an agreement signed on the 26th day of 
September, 1908, by the above-named officials the boundary line be- 
tween the States of New York and Connecticut has been resurveyed 
from the State of Massachusetts southerly to Long Island Sound, and 
new monuments haye been set, more permanently marking the same; 
and 

“Whereas although as provided in the sald agreement the new 
monuments have been set as nearly on the line of 1860 as the same 
could be ascertained, yet owing to the more accurate methods em- 
ployed in the survey a description is now available which more closely 
defines this boundary as it is monumented; and 

“Whereas it is desirable that this more accurate description be 
recorded in both of the States concerned and that it be recognized as 
the official description of the said boundary : 

Now, therefore, be it known that the description of the boundary 
between the States of New York and Connecticut as it has now been 
ascertained to be, is as follows: 

“Commencing at a granite monument (No. 1) at the northwest cor- 
ner of the State of Connecticut, marking the corner of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Connecticut, In latitude forty-two degrees two minntes 
fifty-eight and four hundred and twenty-seven one-thousandths sec- 
onds, and longitude seventy-three degrees twenty-nine minutes fifteen 
and nine hundred and fifty-mine one-thousandths seconds; thence 
south two degrees forty-two minutes thirty seconds west thirty thou- 
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sand five hundred and sixty-nine feet to a granite monument (No. 12) 
four hundred and seventy feet south of the Bird Hill road between 
Millerton and Ore Hill in latitude forty-one degrees fifty-seven min- 
utes fifty-six and seven hundred and seventy-two one-thousandths 
seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees twenty-nine minutes 
thirty-five and seventy-eight one-thousandths seconds; thence south 
three degrees fifty-three minutes forty-four seconds west fifteen thon- 
sand eight hundred and forty-six feet to a monument (No, 18) in the 
south side of the highway from Millerton to Sharon along the north 
shore of Indian Pond in latitude forty-one degrees fifty-five minutes 
twenty and five hundred and eighty-six one-thousandths seconds, and 
longitude seventy-three degrees twenty-nine minutes forty-nine and 
three hundred and eighteen one-thousandths seconds; thence south 
two degrees forty-seven minutes fifty-one seconds west ten thonsand 
six hundred and eighty-one feet to a monument (No. 21) on the cliff 
north of Webatuck Creek in latitude forty-one degrees fifty-three. min- 
utes thirty-five and one hundred and ninety one-thousandths seconds, 
and longitude seventy-three degrees twenty-nine minutes fifty-six and 
two hundred and ten one-thousandths seconds; thence south four de- 
grees thirty-nine minutes one second west ten thousand six hundred 
and eighty-three feet to a monument (No, 24) in the rear of R, E. 
Randall's house on the east road from Sharon Valley to Leedsville in 
latitude forty-one degrees fifty-one minutes forty-nine and nine hun- 
dred and ninety-five one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy- 
three degrees thirty minutes seven and six hundred and fifty-two one- 
thousandths seconds; thence south three degrees forty-nine minutes 
ten seconds west twenty-six thousand four hundred and five feet to a 
monument (No. 82) on the westerly slope of a rocky hillside at the 
corner of the towns of Sharon and Kent in latitude forty-one degrees 
forty-seven minutes twenty-nine and seven hundred and nine one- 
thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty min- 
utes thirty and eight hundred and seventy-one one-thousandths sec- 
onds; thence south three degrees fifty-two minutes thirty-five seconds 
west ten thousand four hundred and fifty-seven feet to a monument 
(No, 35) on the shoulder of a mountain northeast of Bog Hollow, in 
latitude forty-one degrees forty-five minutes forty-six and six hundred 
and thirty-seven one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three 
degrees thirty minutes forty and one hundred and ninety-nine one- 
thousandths seconds; thence south three degrees six minutes eighteen 
seconds west sixteen thousand forty-five feet to a monument (No. 41) 
at the easterly edge of a large pasture north of Preston Mountain, 
known as the Chapel lots, in latitude forty-one degrees forty-three 
minutes eight and three hundred and fifty-four one-thousandths sec- 
onds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty minutes fifty-one and 
six hundred and fifty-elght one-thousandths seconds; thence south three 
degrees fifty-seven minutes three seconds west ten thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-seven feet to a monument (No. 45) at the sontherly 
end of Schaghticoke Mountain, in latitude forty-one degrees forty-one 
minutes twenty-three and three hundred and twenty one-thousandths 
seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes one 
and thred hundred and thirty-five one-thousandths secends; thence 
south two degrees forty-one minutes forty-one seconds west ten thou- 
sand five hundred and tlirty-four feet to a monument (No. 48) on the 
northwesterly slope of Tenmile Hill, in latitude forty-one degrees 
thirty-nine minutes thirty-nine and three hundred and fifty-nine one- 
thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one 
mirgtes seven and eight hundred and sixty one-thousandths seconds; 
thence south three degrees thirty-one minutes thirty-three seconds west 
twenty-one thousand one hundred and forty feet to a monument (No. 
55) at the northerly end of a rocky hill about a mile south of the 
northeast corner of the town of Pawling, N. Y., in latitude forty-one 
degrees thirty-six minutes ten and ¢ight hundred and ninety-four one- 
thonsandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one 
minutes twenty-four and nine hundred and seventy-two one-thou- 
sandths seconds; thence south four degrees twenty-four minutes fifty- 
two seconds west ten thousand seven hundred and eighty-five feet to 
a monument (No. 59) in a field east of a right angle in the road from 
Quaker Hill to Sherman, in latitude forty one degrees thirty-four min- 
utes twenty-four and six hundred and fifty-nine one-thonsandths sec- 
onds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes thirty-five 
and eight hundred and ninety-three one-thousandths seconds; thence 
south three degrees fifty-two minutes fifty-two seconds west ten thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty feet to a monument (No. 64) on a ledge 
falling southwest to a brook in the southwestern part of the town of 
Sherman, in latitude forty-one degrees thirty-two minutes forty and 
nine hundred and sixty-three one-thousandths seconds, and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes forty-five and two hundred 
and fifty-seven one-thousandths seconds; thence south four degrees 
twenty-tight minutes forty-eight seconds west ten thousand four hun- 
dred and ten feet to a monument (No. 68) on Cranberry Mountain, in 
latitude forty-one degrees thirty minutes fifty-eight and four hundred 
and twenty-four one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three 
degrees thirty-one minutes fifty-five and nine hundred aud forty-six 
one-thousandths seconds; thence south two degrees twenty-four min- 
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utes thirty-eight seconds west ten thousand six hundred and seventeen 
feet to a monument (No. 72) on the northerly slope of a hill a mile 
south of Haviland Hollow, in latitude forty-one degrees twenty-nine 
minutes thirteen and six hundred and twenty-seven one-thousandths 
seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-two minutes one 
and eight hundred and thirteen one-thonsandths seconds; thence south 
three degrees three minutes twelve seconds west twenty thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-one feet to a monument (No, 80) in a mowed field 
southeast of an angle in the road from Brewster to Ball Pond, in lati- 
tude forty-one degrees twenty-five minutes forty-nine and one hundred 
and eight one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-three degrees 
thirty-two minutes sixteen and three hundred and nine one-thousandths 
seconds; thence south four degrees fifty-three minutes twelve seconds 
west ten thousand two hundred and seventy-nine feet to a monument 
(No. 84) on the northerly side of a rocky summit northwest of Mill 
Plain in latitude forty-one degrees twenty-four minutes seven and nine 
hundred and fifteen one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy- 
three degrees thirty-two minutes twenty-seven and seven hundred and 
ninety-eight one-thousandths seconds; then south two degrees forty-five 
minutes forty-eight seconds west ten thousand five hundred and twenty- 
seven feet to a monument (No. 89) in a swampy pasture south of a 
right angle in a back road which runs along the line between the 
towns of Danbury and Ridgefield in latitude forty-one degrees twenty- 
two minutes twenty-four and thirty one-thousandths seconds and 
longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-two minutes thirty-four and four 
hundred and fifty-six one-thousandths seconds; thence south four de- 
grees thirty-six minutes thirty-nine seconds west ten thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-elght feet to a monument (No, 91) in a swamp 
near Mopus Brook in latitude forty-one degrees twenty minutes thirty- 
six and nine hundred one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy- 
three degrees thirty-two minutes forty-five and nine hundred and 
twenty one-thousandths seconds; thence south four degrees twelve 
minutes sixteen seconds west ten thousand four hundred and ninety- 
three feet to a monument (No. 96) south of a ledge on Titicus Moun- 
tain in latitude forty-one degrees eighteen minutes fifty-three and five 
hundred and seven one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three 
degrees thirty-two minutes fifty-six and one-thousandth seconds; 
thence south six degrees thirty-two minutes twenty-one seconds west 
seven thousand two hundred and fourteen feet to a monument (No. 98) 
known as the Ridgefield Angle on a steep side hill sloping toward South 
Pond in latitude forty-one degrees seventeen minutes forty-two and 
six hundred and ninety one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy- 
three degrees thirty-three minutes six and seven hundred and sixty- 
four one-thousandths seconds; thence south thirty-two degrees forty- 
six minutes six seconds east fourteen thousand one hundred and nine 
feet to a monument (No. 103) in a swamp near a small brook in lati- 
tude forty-one degrees fifteen minutes forty-five and four hundred and 
sixty one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees 
thirty-one minutes twenty-six and seven hundred and seventy-five one- 
thousandths seconds; thence south thirty-two degrees forty-one minutes 
forty-six seconds east ten thousand four hundred and forty-three feet 
to a monument (No. 106) at the westerly side of a rocky ridge near 
the southwest corner of Ridgefield in latitnde forty-one degrees four- 
teen minutes eighteen and six hundred and twenty-six one-thousandths 
seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty minutes twelve and 
nine hundred and forty one-thousandths seconds; thence south thirty- 
two degrees two minutes and twenty-eight seconds east eleven thousand 
and forty-seven feet to a monnment (No. 109) known as the Wilton 
Angle in woodland northwest of Bald Hill in latitude forty-one degrees 
twelve minutes forty-six and one hundred and one one-thousandths 
seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees twenty-eight minutes fifty- 
six and two hundred and sixty-three one-thousandths seconds; thence 
south fifty-nine degrees fifty-nine minutes fifty-eight seconds west nine 
thousand five hundred and eighty-vight feet to a monument (No. 
112) on the south side of a short crossroad leading west from the 
Vista Road in latitude forty-one degrees eleven minutes fifty-eight and 
seven hundred and twenty-one one-thousandths seconds and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty minutes forty-four and eight hundred and 
seventy-seven one-thousandths seconds; thence south fifty-seven de- 
grees fifty-eight minutes forty-nine seconds west six thousand and two 
feet to a monument (No. 115) on the northeasterly slope of a low 
wooded hill one-half mile west of Mud Pond and northeast of Sellicks 
Corners in latitude forty-one degrees eleven minutes twenty-seven and 
two hundred and seventy-two one-thousandths seconds and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty-one minutes fifty-one and four hundred 
and thirty-eight one-thousandths seconds; thence south fifty-nine de- 
grees nine minutes fifty-eight seconds west fifteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-three feet to a monument (No. 120) on the summit of 
a rocky ridge halfway between two large swamps, northeast of Long 
Ridge in latitude forty-one degrees ten minutes six and two hundred 
and ninety-four one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three 
degrees thirty-four minutes fifty and eight hundred and seventy-one 
one-thousandths seconds; thence south fifty-eight degrees fifty-six min- 
utes twenty-two seconds west twenty-one thousand one hundred and 
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ninety-three feet to a monument (No. 127) in level woodland west of 
a low hill west of Banksville in latitude forty-one degrees eight minutes 
eighteen and one hundred and eighty-nine one-thousandths seconds and 
longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-eight minutes forty-eight and one 
hundred and twenty-nine one-thousandths seconds; thence south fifty- 
eight degrees thirty-two minutes forty-seven seconds west twenty-six 
thousand three hundred and fifty-five feet to a rough granite monument 
(No, 140) known as the Duke’s Trees Angle, set in concrete, with its 
top below the roadway called King Street in latitude forty-one degrees 
six minutes two and two hundred and five one-thousandths seconds and 
longitude seventy-three degrees forty-three minutes forty-one and seven 
hundred and seventy-eight one-thousandths seconds; thence south 
thirty-one degrees twenty-nine minutes forty-one seconds east eleven 
thousand fonr hundred and forty feet to a monument (No. 148) three 
hundred feet north of the road leading west from King Street south of 
Rye Lake in latitude forty-one degrees four minutes twenty-five and 
eight hundred and fourteen one-thousandths seconds and longitude 
seventy-three degrees forty-two minutes twenty-three and seven bundred 
and forty-seven one-thousandths seconds; thence south thirty-two de- 
grees ten minutes fifty-seven seconds east fourteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet to a monument (No, 158) at the east side of 
King Street one thonsand feet north of Ridge Street in latitude forty- 
one degrees two minutes twenty and five hundred and seventy one- 
thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees forty minutes 
thirty-nine and six hundred and sixty-six one-thousandths seconds; 
thence south thirty-two degrees seven minutes thirty seconds east 
eleven thousand four hundred and sixty-one feet to a granite monu- 
ment (No. 158) set at the north side of Byram Bridge in a concrete 
pier on a granite ledge known since 1684 as The Great Stone at 
the Wading Place in latitude forty-one degrees forty-four and 
six hundred and sixty-two one-thousandths seconds and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes twenty and one hundred and 
seventy-two one-thousandths seconds; thence south nine degrees fifty- 
three minutes forty-three seconds west eight hundred and thirty-five 
feet to a brass bolt and plate (No. 159) set in the top of a large 
boulder in Byram River in latitude forty-one degrees thirty-six and five 
hundred and thirty-five one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy- 
three degrees thirty-nine minutes twenty-two and forty-four one- 
thousandths seconds; thence south eighteen degrees fifty-six minutes 
forty-one seconds west three thousand seven hundred and thirty-five 
feet to angle No. 161 in Byram River in latitude forty-one degrees one 
and six hundred and twenty-six one-thousandths seconds and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty-seven and eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three one-thousandths seconds, this tangent being pro- 
duced and referenced on the shore by a brass bolt and plate leaded into 
the rock on a steep hill; thence south twelve degrees fifty-seven min- 
utes two seconds east nine hundred and sixty-five feet to angle No. 162 
in Byram River in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes fifty-two 
and three hundred and thirty-five one-thousandths seconds and longi- 
tude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty-five and forty-four 
one-thousandths seconds, the line being produced and referenced by a 
bolt and plate in the rock on a hill east of the river; thence south five 
degrees fourteen minutes eight seconds west nine hundred and fifty 
feet to angle No. 163 in Byram River in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine 
minutes forty-two and nine hundred and ninety-five one-thousandths 
seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty- 
six and one hundred and seventy-three one-thousandths seconds; the 
line being produced and referenced by a bolt and plate in the ledge on 
the west shore of the river; thence south nine degrees ten minutes 
nineteen seconds east six hundred and ninety-two feet to angle (No. 
164) in Byram River in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes thirty- 


six and two hundred and forty-nine one-thousandths seconds and longl- | 
tude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty-four and seven | 
hundred and thirty-six one-thousandths seconds, the line being pro- 


duced and referenced by a bolt and plate in the shore; thence south 
thirty-four degrees thirty-five minutes four seconds east six hundred 
and eighty-four feet to angle (No. 165) in Byram River in latitude 
forty degrees fifty-nine minutes thirty and six hundred and eighty-two 
one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-nine 
minutes twenty-nine and six hundred and seventy-one one-thousandths 
seconds, both ends of this and the three subsequent tangents being 
produced and referenced by brass bolts and plates set in the ledge on 
the shore of the river; thence south twenty-six degrees two seconds 
east two hundred and twenty-nine feet to angle (No. 166) in latitude 


forty degrees fifty-nine minutes twenty-eight and six hundred and 


forty-six one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three degrees 
thirty-nine minutes twenty-eight and three hundred and sixty one- 
thousandils seconds; thence south five degrees twenty-six minutes 
thirty-eight seconds west four hundred and two feet to angle (No. 167) 
in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes twenty-four and six hundred 
and ninety-four one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three 
degrees thirty-nine minutes twenty-eight and eight hundred and fifty- 
seven one-thousandths seconds; thence south fifty degrees forty-nine 
minutes fifty-one seconds west eight hundred and fifteen feet to angle 
(No. 168) in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes nineteen and six 
hundred and eight one-thousandths seconds and longitude seventy-three 
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degrees thirty-nine minutes thirty-seven and ninety-six one-thousandths 
seconds; thence south thirty degrees one minute forty-one seconds east 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-four feet to angle (No. 109), a 
point in the center of the channel in line with the breakwater at 
Lyons or Byram Point in latitude forty degrees fifty-nine minutes three 
and one hundred and fifty-two one-thousandths seconds and longitude 
seventy-three degrees thirty-nine minutes twenty-four and five hundred 
and forty-six one-thousandths seconds the northerly end of this tangent 
being produced back and referenced by a brass bolt and plate in the 
ledge overlooking the harbor; thence south forty-five degrees east seven- 
teen thousand one hundred and sixty feet or three ond one-quarter 
miles to angle (No. 170) in latitude forty degrees fifty-seven minutes 
three and two hundred and twenty-eight one-thousandths seconds, and 
longitude seventy-three degrees thirty-six minutes forty-six and four 
hundred and eighteen one-thousandths seconds, the first angle point in 
Long Island Sound described by the joint commissioners of New York 
and Connecticut by a memorandum of agreement dated December 8, 
1879; thence in a straight line (the are of a great cirele) north 
seventy-four degrees thirty-two minutes thirty-two seconds east four 
hundred and thirty-four thousand three hundred and ninety-four feet 
to a point (No. 171) in latitude forty-one degrees fifteen minutes 
thirty-one and three hundred and twenty-one one-thousandths seconds, 
and longitude seventy-two degrees five minutes twenty-four and six 
hundred and eighty-five one-thousandths seconds, four statute miles 
true south of New London Lighthouse; thence north fifty-eight degrees 
fifty-eight minutes forty-three seconds east twenty-two thousand six 
hundred and four feet to a point (No. 172) in latitude forty-one de- 
grees seventeen minutes twenty-six and three hundred and forty-one 
one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-two degrees one minute 
ten and nine hundred and thirty-seven one-thousandths seconds marked 
on the United States Coast Survey Chart of Fishers Island Sound an- 
nexed to said memorandum, which point is on the long east three- 
fourths north salling course drawn on said map one thousand feet true 
north from the Hammock or North Dumpling Lighthouse; thence fol- 
lowing said east three-fourths north sailing course north seventy-three 
degrees thirty-seven minutes forty-two seconds east twenty-five thon- 
sand seven hundred and seventeen feet to a point (No. 173) in latitude 
forty-one degrees eighteen minutes thirty-seven and elght hundred 
and thirty-five one-thousandths seconds, and longitude seventy-one 
degrees fifty-five minutes forty-seven and six hundred and twenty-six 
one-thousandths seconds marked (No. 2) on said map; thence south 
seventy degrees seven minutes twenty-six seconds east six thousand 
four hundred and twenty-four feet toward a point marked (No. 3) on 
said map until sald line intersects the westerly boundary of Rhode 
Island at a point (No. 174) in latitude forty-one degrees eighteen 
minutes sixteen and two hundred and forty-nine one-thonsandths sec- 
onds, and longitude seventy-one degrees fifty-four minutes twenty- 
eight and four hundred and seventy-seven one-thousandths seconds as 
determined by the joint commissioners of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
by a memorandum of agreement dated March 25, 1887. 

“The geodetic positions given in this description are based on 
Clarke’s Spheroid of 1866 and the astronomical data adopted by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1880 and are computed 
from data given in Appendix No. 8 to the report of the said survey 
for 1888, entitled * Geographical positions in the State of Connecticut.’ 

“And we agree that the boundary line hereinbefore described and 
determined is fully and accurately laid down on a map, a copy of 
which we agree shall be deposited with the secretary of each State. 

“ Provided, however, That nothing in the foregoing agreement con- 
tuined shall be construed to affect any existing title to property, cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, held under grants heretofore made by either of 
said States, nor to affect existing rights which said States, or either of 
them, or which the citizens of either of said States may have, by 
grant, letters patent, or prescription of fishing, In the waters of said 
sound, whether for shell or floating fish, irrespective of the boundary 
Une hereby established, it not being the purpose of this agreement to 
define, limit, or interfere with any such right, rights, or privileges, 
whatever the same may be. 

“And we agree that as soon as this agreement shall have been ratified 
and confirmed by the legislatures of our respective States, copies of 
the acts of ratification, duly authenticated, shall be forwarded by the 
secretary of each State to the chief executive magistrate of the other 
State, to be deposited among the records thereof, in perpetual testimony 
of such ratification. 

“Dated at Hartford this 3d of January, 1911, and signed on this 
day by Frank B. Weeks, Governor of Connecticut, and at Albany, 
N. Y., on March 15, 1912, by J. A. Bensel, State engineer and sur- 
veyor of New York. (Seal.)“ And 

Whereas said agreement and the location of said boundary line as 
therein described have been duly ratified and confirmed by the said 
States, and the congressional approval thereof has been authorized by 
said States: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the Congress of the United 
States be, and hereby is, given te said agreement, and to each and 
every part thereof; and the boundaries establisbed by said agreement 
are hereby approved. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


DISTRICT TRAINING SCHOOL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9435) to provide for commitments to, maintenance in, 
and discharges from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the institution for the custody, care, edu- 
cation, training, and treatment of feeble-minded persons, established 
by the 1924 District of Columbia appropriation act, shall be under the 
control and supervision of the Board of Charities of the District, and 
shall be known as the District Training School. 

Suc. 2. The words “ feeble-minded persons" in this act shall be con- 
strued to mean any person afflicted with mental defectiveness from 
birth or from an early age, so pronounced that he is incapable of 
managing himself and his affairs, or being taught to do so, and who 
requires supervision, control, and care for his own welfare, or for the 
welfare of others, or for the welfare of the community, and is not 
insane or of unsound mind to such an extent as to require his com- 
mitment to St. Elizabeths Hospital, as provided by the act of April 27, 
1904 (33 Stat. L. p. 316), or other laws now in effect with respect 
to the commitment and custody of insane persons, 

Sec, 3. The Board of Charities shall make all necessary rules and 
regulations for enforcing discipline, for imparting instruction or pre- 
serving health, and for the physical, intellectual, and moral training 
of the inmates of said institution. The said board shall make an- 
nually to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia a report for 
the preceding fiscal year ending the 30th day of June. Said report 
shall show for such period the number and names of the superintend- 
ent, officers, teachers, and all other regular employees, and the salaries 
paid to each, and what, if any, other emoluments are allowed and to 
whom. Said board shall also cause a full and accurate inventory to 
be taken at the close of each fiscal year, showing the number of acres 
of land and the value thereof, the number, kind, and value of build- 
ings, the various kinds of personal property and the value thereof, and 
a copy of said inventory, duly verified on oath by the officer making 
said inventory, shall accompany said report. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Charities shall appoint a superintendent, 
who shall be experienced in the care, training, and treatment of the 
feeble-minded. He shall be the chief executive officer of the institu- 
tion and may be removed by the said board. 

Sec. 5. The superintendent of the said institution may sell such 
of the farm, greenhouse, and garden products, and the products of 
the industrial shops as may not be required in the maintenance and 
conduct of the home and school, and the funds so secured shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
United States and the District of Columbia in the proportion re- 
quired by law. 

Sec. 6. There shall be received into the said institution, subject to 
such rules and regulations as the Board of Charities may adopt, and 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, feeble-minded persons of not 
more than 45 years of age. 3 

Sec. 7. When any person who is a resident of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be supposed to be feeble-minded his guardian, or any relative, 
or any reputable citizen of the District of Columbia may file with the 
clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia a petition, in 
writing, setting forth that the person therein named is feeble-minded, 
and such other facts as are necessary to bring such person within the 
purview of this act; also the name and residence of some person, if 
any there be, actually supervising, caring for, or supporting such 
person and of at least one person, if any there be, legally chargeable 
with such supervision, care, or support, or that such names and residence 
are unknown to the petitioner, and also the names and residences, or 
that the same are unknown, of the parents or guardians, 

The petition shall also allege whether or not such a person has been 
examined by a qualified physician having personal knowledge of the 
condition of such alleged feeble-minded person. “There shall be in- 
dorsed on such petition the names and residences of witnesses known 
to the petitioner, by whom the truth of the allegations of the petition 
may be proved, as well as the name and the residence of a qualified 
physician, if any is known to the petitioner, having personal knowl- 
edge of the case, All persons named in such petition or whose nameg 


are indorsed thereon shall be notified of such proceedings by proper 
summons issued by the clerk of said court. The petition shall be 
verified by affidavit, which shall be sufficient if it states that it is 


based upon information and belief. Process shall be issued against 
such persons as are mentioned in the petition but whose names are 
unknown to the petitioner, by the designation “To all whom it may 
concern,” and such designation and notice shall be sufficient to author- 
ize the court to hear and determine the proceedings as though the 
parties had been summoned by their proper names. 

Sec. 8. The summons shall require all persons upon whom served 
to personally appear at the time and place stated therein and to bring 
into court the alleged feeble-minded person. No written answer shall 
be required to the petition, but the cause shall stand for hearing upon 
the petition on the return day of the summons. The summons shall 
be made returnable at any time within 20 days after the date thereof. 
No service of process shall be necessary upon any of the persons 
named in the petition or whose names are indorsed thereon if they 
appear or are brought before the court personally without service of 
summons. Summons in proceedings hereunder may be served by any 
officer authorized by law to serve processes of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 9. Upon the filing of such petition the court shall appoint two 
physicians, at least one of whom shall be skilled in the diagnosis 
and treatment of mental diseases, to make an examination of the 
alleged feeble-minded person to determine his mental and physical 
condition, and their certificate shall be filed with the court on or 
before the hearing on the petition. The persons so appointed are 
empowered to go where such alleged feeble-minded person may be and 
make such personal examination of him as will enable them to offer 
an opinion as to his physical and mental condition, and ne certificate 
shall be made by them except after such examination. 

Sec. 10. That upon the filing of the petition, or upon motion at any 
time thereafter, if it shall be made to appear to the court by evidence 
given under oath that it is for the best interest of the alleged feeble- 
minded person or of other persons or of the community that such per 
son be at once taken into custody, or that the service of summong 
will be ineffectual to secure the presence of such person, a warrant 
may issue on the order of the court directing that such person be taken 
into custody and brought before the court forthwith or at such time 
and place as the judge may appoint, and, pending the hearing of the 
petition, the court may make any order for the detention of such 
feeble-minded person, or the placing of such feeble-minded person 
under temporary guardianship of some suitable person, on such person 
entering into a recognizance for his appearance, as the court shall 
deem proper. But no such alleged feeble-minded person shall, during 
the pendency of the hearing of the petition, be detained in any place 
provided for the detention of persons charged with or convicted of 
any criminal or quasi-criminal offense. 

Sec. 11. At any time after the filing of the petition, and pend- 
ing the final disposition of the case, the court may continue the 
hearing from time to time. The court shall in all cases take proofs 
as to the financial circumstances of the patient and his relatives 
legally Hable for his support, and shall take proofs as to the al- 
leged condition of such person and his personal and family history, 
and shall fully investigate the facts before making an order; and if 
no jury is required. the court shall determine the question of whether 
such person is a feeble-minded person. If the court shall deem it 
necessary, or if such alleged feeble-minded person or any relative or 
any person with whom he may reside shall so demand, a jury shall be 
summoned to determine the question of whether such person is feeble- 
minded, Such jury shall be selected from the jurors in attendance 
upon the court, or a special jury may be summoned to determine such 
question, 

Sec. 12. If the court or the jury sball find such alleged feeble- 
minded person not to be feeble-minded as defined in this act, he shall 
order the petition dismissed and the person discharged. If the court 
shall find such alleged feeble-minded person to be feeble-minded and 
subject to be dealt with under this act, having due regard to all the 
circumstances appearing on the hearing, the guiding and controlling 
thought throughout the proceedings to be the welfare of the feeble- 
minded persor and the welfare of the community, the court shall enter 
a decree directing that such feeble-minded person be placed in the 
said institution, and such decree so entered shall stand and continue 
binding upon all persons whom it may concern until rescinded or other- 
wise regularly superseded or set aside. 

Sec. 13. If at the time of or before the making of such order a 
bond in the penal sum of $1,000, executed by a surety company au- 
thorized to do business in the District of Columbia, or by two or more 
sureties to be approved by the court, running to the United States 
and conditioned for the payment of the support and maintenance of 
the patient in the manner prescribed by law, shall be delivered to the 
court, together with the sum of $50 as an advance payment toward 
the support of such patient, admission shall be ordered as a private 
patient, otherwise as a public patient. Such bond and advance pay- 
ment, together with the order of admission and bond, shall be trans- 
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mitted by the clerk ef the court to the superintendent of the institu- 
tion. Until such bond and advance payment are delivered to the super- 
intendent the person shall be admitted to the home and training school 
only as a public patient. At the request of the superintendent the 
eourt shall require the sureties om such bond to justify their responsi- 


tendent, and unless such justification or bond shall be delivered to 
the superintendent within 30 days the patient shall from the time of 
such request be regarded as a publie patient. 

Spec. 14. If the order for admission is as a public patient, and it 
Shall appear from the proofs taken in writing as aforesaid that the 
patient bas an estate out of which the Government may be reim- 
bursed for his maintenance, in whole or in part, the court shall direct 
in its order of admission the payment out of such estate of the whole 
or such part of the cost of maintenance of said patient at said insti- 
tution as it sball deem just, regard being had for the needs of those 
having a legal right to support out of said estate, which said order 
shall remain in fall force and effect until modified by proceedings under 
section 20 of this act, or until the patient shall be discharged from 
said institution, and the court committing such patient shall be noti- 
fied. of such discharge. 

Sec. 15. If the erder for admission is as a public patient and the 
court finds that the patient has not an estate out of which the Govern- 
ment may be fully reimbursed for his maintenance, and if it appears 
that there are relatives who are legally liable fer his support, the court 
shall issue to such relatives a ‘citation to show cause why they should 
not be adjudged to pay a pertion or all of the expense of maintenance 
of such patient in the said institution. The citation shall be served at 
least 10 days before the hearing on said citation. If it shalle upon 
such hearing, appear to the court that such patient has not sufficient 
estate out of which the Gevernment may properly be fully reimbursed 
and that he has relatives who are parties to the proceedings and who 
are legally lable for his support and who are able to contribute thereto, 
the court may make an order requiring payment by such relatives of 
such sum or sums as tt may find tbey are reasonably able te pay and as 
may be necessary to reimburse the Government for the maintenance of 
such patient. Said order shall require the payment of such sums to 
the Board of Charities annually, semiannually, or quarterly as the 
court may direct. It shall be the duty of the board to collect the said 
sums due under sections 14 and 15 and under this section and to turn 
the same inte the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
District of Columbia and the United States in the proportion required 
by law. Any such order may be enforced against any property of the 
feeble-minded person or of the person Mable or undertaking to main- 
tain him in the same way as if it were a judgment or decree for tem- 
perary alimony in a divorce case. 

Sec. 16. If any person shall be admitted as a public patient, his 
order for admission may be changed to that of a private patient by 
executing and delivering to the court the bond and advance payment 
for his support mentioned in section 14. Thereupon the court shall 
make an order changing the admission ef said person from a public to 
a private patient. 

Sec. 17. No feeble-minded person admitted to the said institution 
pursuant to an order of court as herein provided shall be discharged 
therefrom except as herein provided, except that nothing herein con- 
tained shall abridge the right of petition for the writ of habeas corpus. 
At any time after the admission of the feeble-minded person pursuant 
to.an order of court as herein provided any of the relatives or friends 
of the feeble-minded person, or any reputable citizen, or the superin- 
tendent of the institution having the feeble-minded person in charge, 
or the Beard of Charities may petition the court that entered the order 
of admission to discharge the feeble-minded person or to vary the order 
of the court sending the feeble-minded person to the institution. If on 
the hearing of the petition the court fs satisfied that the welfare of the 
feebie-minded person or the welfare of others or the welfare of the 
community requires bis discharge or a variation of the order, the court 
may enter such order of discharge or variation as the court thinks 
proper. Discharges and variations of orders may be made for either of 
the following causes; Because the person adjudged to be feeble-minded 
is not feeble-minded ; because he has so far improved as to be capable 
of caring for himself; because the relatives or friends of the feeble- 
minded person are able and willing to supervise, control, care for, and 
support him and request his discharge, and in the judgment of the 
superintendent of the institution having the person in charge no evil 
consequences are likely to follow such discharge; but the enumeration 
of grounds of discharge or variation herein shall not exclude other 
grounds of discharge or variation which the court in its discretion 
may deem adequate, having due regard for the welfare of the person 
concerned or the welfare of others or the welfare of the community. 
On any petition of discharge or variation the court may discharge the 
feeble-minded person from all supervision, control, and care or make 
such variation of the order as te maintenance as the court thinks fit 
under all the circumstances appearing on the hearing of the petition. 
The superintendent of the institution having the feeble-minded person 


in charge must be notified of the time and place of hearing on any 
petition for discharge or variation as the court shall direct, and no 
order ef discharge or variation shall be entered without giving such 
superintendent a reasonable opportunity to be heard; and the court 
may notify such other persons, relatives, and friends of the feeble- 
minded person as the court may think proper of the time and place of 
the hearing on any petition for discharge or variation of prior order, 
No person shall be charged with any greater degree of financial respon- 
sibility for the support of such feeble-minded person by variation of the 
order as to maintenance without notice and a reasonable opportunity to 
be heard. The denial of one petition for discharge or variation shall 
be no bar to another on the same or different grounds within a reason- 
able time thereafter, such reasonable time to be determined by the court 
in its discretion, discouraging frequent, repeated, frivolous, ill-founded 
petitions for discharge or variation of prior order. 

Sec. 18. Any person who shall knowingly contrive or who shall 
conspire to have any person adjudged feeble-minded under this act, 
unlawfully and improperly, or any person who shall yiolate any 
provision of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not exceeding 51,000 or im- 
prisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court in which such conviction is had. 

Sec. 19. When a child is brought before the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia as a dependent or delinquent child, if it appears 
to the court, on the testimony of a physician or a psychologist or 
other evidence, that such person or child is feeble-minded within the 
meaning of this act, the court may adjourn the proceedings and direct 
some suitable officer of the court er other suitable reputable person 
to file a petition under this act; and the court may order that pending 
the preparation, filing, and hearing of such petition the person or child 
be detaimed in a place of safety or be placed under the guardianship 
of some suitable person on that person entering inte recognizance 
for his appearance. 

Sec, 20. On the conviction by a court of record of competent juris 
diction of any person of any crime, misdemeanor, or any violation of 
any ordinance which is in whole or in part a violation of any statute 
of the District of Columbia, the court, if satisfied on the testimony 
of a physician or a psycholegist or other evidence that the person 
or child is feeble-minded within the meaning of this act, may suspend 
sentence, or suspend entering an order sending the child to a reforma- 
tory, training, or industrial school, and direct that a petition be filed 
under this act, When the conrt directs a petition to be filed it may 
order that pending the preparation, filing, and hearing of the petition 
the person or child be detained in a place of safety, or be placed under 
the guardianship of any suitable person on that person entering into 
a recognizance for his appearance. If npon the hearing of said peti- 
tion or upon any subsequent hearing under this act the person is 
found not to be feeble-minded, the court shall impose sentence. 

Sec. 21. When any person shall become insane while confined in 
said Institution and the superintendent shall certify in writing that 
such patient is insane and is not a fit subject for care and maintenance 
at said Institution, the said Supreme Court shall issue an order for 
his admission to St. Elizabeths Hospital. Such transfer shall not 
affect the liability on any bond for private support, or any order for 
reimbursement for publie support, but all such bonds and orders for 
reimbursement shall be Hable and in full force for the cost of main- 
tenance at the said asylum. 

Sec. 22. The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia shall keep 
a separate docket of proceedings in fecble mindedness, upon which 
shall be made such entries as will, together with the papers filed, 
preserve a complete and perfect record of each case, the original 
petitions, writs, and returns made thereto, and the reports of com- 
missions shall be filed with the clerk of the court. 

Src. 23. Whenever the superintendent of the National Training 
School for Boys or of the National Training School for Girls shall 
certify to the said court that in his opinion any Inmate thereof has 
become or is feeble-minded, the court shall permit such superintendent 
or any other reputable citizen of the District of Columbia to file a 
petition as provided fn section 9 of this act. If such inmate shall 
be found and adjudged to be feeble-minded, the court shall immediately 
issue an order for his admission as a public patient to the District 
Training School, 

Sec. 24. The District Training School is intended for the benefit of 
bona fide residents of the District of Columbia. The Board of Chari- 
ties shall cause any person who has been admitted, but who has not 
acquired a legal residence in the District, to be removed as soon as 
possible to the State in which he bélongs. 

Sec. 25. It shall be within the discretion of the superintendent, 
under general conditions prescribed bp the Board of Charities, to 
grant paroles to patients where the conditions in the homes in which 
they are to reside are satisfactory and where such paroles are deemed 
by the superintendent as not injurious to the interest of the patients 
or the public. The expense of such a vacation shall in every ense be 
borne by the guardian, relatives, or other persons responsible for the 
care of such putient while on such vacation, It shall be within the 
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discretion of the superintendent to grant a parole for an indefinite 
period to a patient who has improved sufficiently to warrant. such 
opportunity and when satisfactory supervision for such patient while 
on such leave is assured. If the conditions of any parol granted 
under this act are violated, the patient may be taken up and returned 
the same as an escaped patient, 

Sec. 26. Any citation, order, or process required by law to be served 
on an inmate of the institution shall be served only by the superin- 
tendent or by some one designated in writing by him. Return thereof 
to the court from which the same issued may be made by the person 
making such service, and such service and return shall have the same 
force and effect as if It had been made by the United States marshal 
of the District of Columbia or by the sheriff of the county in which 
the institution may be located. 

Sec. 27. No public or private patient in said institution shall be 
allowed to execute any contract, deed, will, or other. instrument unless 
such execution shall have first been allowed and approved by an order 
to be entered of record by the said Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and a certified copy of such order shall be furnished to the 
superintendent at the time of the execution of such instrument, Such 
order of the court shall be evidence only of the capacity of such 
patient to make such instrument. 

Sec. 28. The invalidity of any part of this act shall not be con- 
strued to affect the validity of any other part capable of having prac- 
tical operation and effect without the Invalld part. 

Sec. 29. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 

The SPRAKER. Without objection, the motion to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider the votes taken on all bills 
passed to-day will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED ’ 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 88. An act for the relief of Louis Leavitt; 

S. 225. An act for the relief of Edward N. McCarty; 

S. 335. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Nelly McCanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F. 
MecCanna, deceased ; 

8. 511. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent in fee simple to the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, State of Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz.,-for a 
certain described tract of land; 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee 
for Ed Fletcher; 

S. 2187. An act for the relief of Mrs. John D. Hall; 

S. 2510. An act for the relief of William Henry Boyce, sr.; 


and 
S. 3235. An act for the relief of Christina Conniff. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Comactnes, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Larson of Minnesota (at the request of Mr. NEWTON 
of Minnesota), indefinitely, on account of death in his family. 

To Mr. Warnvwrient, for one day, on account of attendance 
at the funeral of his predecessor in Congress, James W. Husted. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to; aceordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
24 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 6, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

773. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, amounting to $8,200 (H. Doc. No. 530); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


774. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting judgment against the Government in 
favor of William T. Ingram to cover compensation for prop- 
erty requisitioned by the War Department, $12,107.79, ren- 
dered in the United States District Court for the District of 
Indiana (H. Doc. No, 531); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

775. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the district courts of the United States which 
require an appropriation of $20,697.02 (H. Doc. No. 532); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

776. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims which have been submitted by the Secretary of the. 
Treasury and require an appropriation of $301,056.99 for their 
payment (H. Doe. No. 533); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and order to be printed. 

777. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts as submitted 
through the Secretary of the Treasury amounting to $155,882.59 
(H. Doc. No. 534); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

778. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting schedules of claims amounting to $1,480,- 
523.80, allowed by various divisions of the General Accounting 
Office, which require an appropriation for their payment (H. 
Doe. No. 535); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

779. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
report of revocable leases, licenses, and permits that were in 
effect during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Navy Department. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 11308. 
A bill making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1925, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1073). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9598) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
M. Russell; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 9709) granting a pension to Frederick Robb; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9758) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Harris; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10281) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Pratt; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 10666) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane C. Stinnett; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11242) granting a pension to Meairda Mullins; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introdueed and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11308) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 11309) to amend and 
supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, the shipping act, 
1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. LEACH: A bill (H. R. 11810) to remit the duty 
on a carillon of bells to be imported for the church of Notre 
Dame de Lourdes, Fall River, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11311) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay, of Stuttgart, Ark., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Black 
River, at or near the city of Black Rock, in the county of 
Lawrence, in the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON; A bill (H. R. 11312) to authorize 
the creation of a national memorial in the Harney National 
Forest; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 11313) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an ordnance storekeeper in the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THATCHER (by request): A bill (H. R. 11314) to 
refund taxes paid on distilled spirits in certain cases; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HAUGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 316) author- 
izing an appropriation for the expenses of the agricultural 
conference assembled by the President; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 11815) granting a pension 
to Adaline Poole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11316) granting an increase of pension 
to Viola H. Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 11317) for the relief of Wil- 
liam J. Blake; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11318) granting a 
pension to Eldora Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (II. R. 11319) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Synthia Freeman; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11320) granting a pension to James Sams; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (II. R. 11321) granting a pension to 
Maria H. Kame; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11322) for the relief of 
Charles Maurer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11323) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11324) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah H. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A Dill (II. R. 11323) for the relief of Maj. 
Harry O. Smith, United States Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11326) granting a pension 
to Aleda Cobb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 11327) granting an increase of 
pension to Alice J. Stebbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11328) granting a pension to S. Florence 
Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11329) for 
the relief of Clyde Blakley; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11330) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary H. Kline; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11331) granting an increase 
of pension to Lorenzo D. Chaney; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11332) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Leon P. Chesley; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11333) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11334) for the relief of 
Reva N. Newcomb; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11335) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucilla B. Lobdell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11336) granting a pension to Laura Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 11337) granting a pension 
to Mary Weller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 11338) granting 
8 pension to Julia Roach; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 11239) for the relief of 
Edward N. Rice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 11340) granting a pension to 
John Hine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A Dill (H. R. 11341) granting an in- 
ae of pension to Amelia Harvey ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 11342) granting an increase of 
pension to Ruth B. Judson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11343) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie O’'Donahue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11344) granting a pension to Elanor E. 
Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 11345) granting a pension to 
Catherine Hitchcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11346) granting a pension to Mrs. Cas- 
sius ©. Lester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11347) for the 
relief of D. D. Dean; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11348) granting an increase 
or pension to Ann Quinn; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11349) granting a pension to 
Jesse T. Talmadge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11350) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Rittenhouse; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11351) ex- 
tending provisions of retirement act for lighthouse keepers and 
officers to T. B. Spencer; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
By Mr. WHAVER: A bill (H. R. 11352) granting an increase 
a pension to Robert J. Warren; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11353) granting 
an increase of pension to M. Belle Whitney; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3352. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Daniel C. 
Rodman Post, No. 65, Department of Connecticut, Bast Hart- 
ford, Conn., opposing the act of Congress providing for the 
coinage of money to be used for the carving of Stone Moun- 
tain; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

3353: By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of New England Traffic 
League, opposing any interference with the ordered method of 
determining freight rates; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

8354. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Sidney B. Haskell, 
director Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, recom- 
mending early and favorable consideration of the Purnell bill 
(H. R. 157); to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3355. Also, petition of Headquarters Massachusetts Depart- 
ment, Army and Navy Union, U. S. A., Boston, Mass., recom- 
mending early and fayorable consideration of House bill 5934, 
which bill provides for increasing pensions of certain veterans 
of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3356, By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Jamaica, Vt., 
protesting against proposed legislation (S. 3218) protesting 
against compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

3357. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of residents of Skagit 
County, Wash., protesting against Senate bill 3218; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3358. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Sanders M. Dunlap 
and other citizens of Konawa, Okla., against the passage of 
Senate bill 3218, Sunday compulsory observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3359. Also, petition of F. F. Meier, of Prague, Okla., and 
other citizens of Lincoln County, Okla., against the passage of 
Senate bill 3218, a bill to make compulsory observance of Sun- 
day; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3360. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Linen Thread Co. of New York, opposing the passage of Senate 
bill 2570; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3361. Also, petition of the American Bar Association of New 
York, favoring the passage of House bill 5194 and Senate bill 
3676; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3362. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of Henry Stelzmann, of 136 
West Third Street, Covington, Ky., asking for the passage of a 
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law that would require the Department of Agriculture to render 
on request to an inventor of an agricultural implement an 
unbiased opinion as to the merits of the implement; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

3363. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of New England Traffic 
Leagne, of Boston, Mass., and New England State Tax Officials’ 
Association, urging that freight revisions be left with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Tuxspar, January 6, 1925 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1925) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 807. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine and confirm by patent in the mature of a deed of 
quitclaim the title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla.; 

8.1762. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex, 
known as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therefor 
timber, or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries of 
aay national forest situated within the State of New Mex- 
co; 

8.2559. An act to establish an Alaska game commission to 
protect game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds, in 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

S. 3058. An act giving the consent of Congress to a boundary 
st a ea between the States of New York and Connecticut; 
an 

S. 3584. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
Le following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

H.R.27. An act to compensate the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota for timber and interest in connection with the set- 
tlement for the Minnesota National Forest; 

II. R. 64. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code 
as amended ; 

H. R. 2716. An act to amend paragraph 20 of section 24 of 
the Judicial Code as amended by act of November 23, 1921, 
entitled “An act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 2858. An act for the relief of certain customs em- 
ployees at the port of Philadelphia who served as acting cus- 
toms guards during the war emergency ; 

H. R. 3847. An act granting a certain right of way, with au- 
thority to improve the same, across the old canal right of way 
between Lakes Union and Washington, KKing County, Wash.; 

H. R. 3913. An act to refer the claims of the Delaware In- 
dians to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 

H. R.5417. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to investigate the feasibility and to ascertain and re- 
port the cost of establishing a national military park in and 
about Kansas City, Mo., commemorative of the Battle of West- 
port, October 23, 1864; 

H. R. 5481. An act to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of July 31. 1918, in 
savot ar certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Oo., Bethle- 

em, Pa.; 

H. R. 6651. An act to add certain lands to the Umatilla, Wal- 
Jowà, and Whitman National Forests in Oregon; 

II. R. 6860. An act to authorize each of the judges of the 
United States District Court for the District of Hawaii to hold 
sessions of the said court separately at the same time; 

H. R. 8263. An act to authorize the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay to certain supply officers of the regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve Force the pay and allowances of their 
erp for services performed prior to the approval of their 

nds; 

H. R. 8965. An act for the relief of the Omaha Indians of 
Nebraska; 

H. R. 9162, An act to amend section 128 of the Judicial Code, 
Telating to appeals in admiralty cases; and 


H. R. 9435. An act to provide for commitments to, mainte- 
nance in, and discharges from the District Training School, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 88. An act for the relief of Louis Leavitt; 

S. 225. An act for the relief of Edward N. McCarty}; 

S. 335. An act for the relief of John T, Eaton; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Nelly McOanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P, F. 
McCanna, deceased ; 

S. 511. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent in fee simple to the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, State of Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz., for a 
certain described tract of land; 

S. 1014, An act for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustea 
for Ed Fletcher; 

S. 2187. An act for the relief of Mrs. John D. Hall; 

A 2510. An act for the relief of William Henry Boyce, sr. 


S. 3235. An act for the relief of Christina Conniff, 
: CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


one PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Olerk will call the 
ro 


The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Erust King Robinson 
Ball Fernald Ladd Sheppard 
Bayard Ferris McCormick Shipstead 
h eas McKellar Shortridge 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Simmons 
Broussard gier cLean Smith 
Bruce George McNa Smoot 
Bursum Gerry ayi Stanfield 
Butler Glass Means Stanley 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Sterling 
Capper Greene Moses Swanson 
Carawa Hale Neely Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Underwood 
Couzens Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Cummins Harrison die Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis Heflin Overman Walsh, Ment. 
Dale Howell Pepper Warren 
Dial Johnson, Calif. Phipps Watson 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Weller 
Edge Jones, Wash, alston Willis 
Edwards Kendrick Ransdell 
Elkins Keyes Reed, Pa. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-six Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Montgomery County, in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of legislation providing for the observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3853) granting a pension to Kate D. Winslow 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 8854) granting a pension to John M. Johnson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 8855) to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain lots in the town of Cedar City, Utah, for the 
use and benefit of a small band of Piute Indians located 
thereon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 8856) granting an increase of pension to Augusta 
M. Pike (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 8857) granting a pension to Eugene Lewis; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3858) authorizing the President to appoint George 
T. Swasey, jr., formerly a lientenant commander, United States 
Navy, to his former rank as lieutenant commander, United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3859) to authorize the transfer of the title to and 
jurisdiction over the right of way of the New Dixie Highway 
to the State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3860) granting a pension to Patrick Brosnan; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3861) for the relief of Charles M. Rodefer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES 


Mr. HOWELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 8674) reclassifying the salaries 
of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjust- 
ing their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, in- 
creasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by title an’ 
referred as indicated below: ; 

H. R. 2858. An act for the relief of certain customs employees 
at the port of Philadelphia who served as acting customs guards 
during the war emergency; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 5481. An act to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918. in 
favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.: to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 6551. An act to add certain lands to the Umatilla, 
Wallowa, and Whitman National Forests in Oregon; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 9435. An act to provide for commitments to, mainte- 
nance in, and discharges from the District Training School, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 8263. An act to authorize the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay to certain supply officers of the regular Navy 
and Naval Reserve Force the pay and allowances of their 
ranks for services performed prior to the approyal of their 
bonds; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

I. R. 8847. An act granting a certain right of way. with au- 
thority to improve the same, across the old canal right of way 
between Lakes Union and Washington, King County, Wash.; 
and 

H. R.5417. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to investigate the feasibility, and to ascertain and re- 
port the cost of establishing a national military park in and 
about Kansas City, Mo., commemorative of the Battle of 
Westport, October 23, 1864; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

II. R. 27. An act to compensate the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota for timber and interest in connection with the set- 
tlement for the Minnesota National Forest; 

H. R. 3918. An act to refer the claims of the Delaware In- 
dians to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and 

II. R. 8905. An act for the relief of the Omaha Indians of 
Nebraska; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 64. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code 
as amended ; 

H. R.2716. An act to amend paragraph 20 of section 24 of 
the Judicial Code as amended by act of November 23, 1921, 
entitled “An act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 6860. An act to authorize each of the judges of the 
United States District Court for the District of Hawaii to 
hold sessions of the said court separately at the same time; 
and 

H. R. 9162. An act to amend section 128 of the Judicial Code, 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF POSTAL SALARIES—VETO MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1898) 
reclassifying the salaries of the postmasters and employees of 
the Postal Service and readjusting their salaries and compen, 
sation on an equitable basis, and for other pu i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass, the objections of the President to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I intend to 
vote to pass the postal employees’ increased salary bill not- 
withstanding the President’s veto. My reasons, briefly stated, 
are because the public favors the payment of increased sal- 


aries, the postal employees need the increased pay, and the best 
interests of the Postal Service require it. 

This measure was studied for months by committees of the 
Congress. It passed almost unanimously both branches of 
Congress, there being but 3 votes in the Senate and 6 in the 
House recorded against it. It has been almost unanimously 
supported by the public sentiment of the country. The Literary 
Digest in May last stated that 97 per cent of the editorials 
reaching its office favored an increase in postal salaries. Eyen 
such conservative papers as the New York Times said: 

There are not many who would begrudge them the $2,400 a year 
they are asking. 


The Chicago Tribune said: 


There is no reason why we should ask postmen to accept honor in 
lieu of groceries or their equivalent. 


The Philadelphia Ledger said: 
Employees of the Postal Service are underpald and overworked. 


These quotations express the public sentiment of the country. 

But what has happened to bring about a new opposition that 
now threatens the defeat of this measure? A presidential veto. 

The President's veto message is a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the merits of this question. But is it conclusive? 
Is it sufficient to justify the Members of the Congress in 
abandoning the solemn judgment they practically unanimously 
rendered on this question a few months ago? Review all that 
is before us, our earlier studies and votes, the condition of the 
Postal Service, the President's message, and yet I submit 
there is another qbligation greater than that of reaffirming 
our previous judgment or of supporting the President's veto. 
It is the obligation to view this question in the light of justice, 
justice that is so characteristic of the American people. 

Let me put the issue in another way. In the name of 
economy shall we deliberately continue to yisit an injustice 
on our postal employees? The postal employees have a special 
right to demand justice of us, for they are in honor and duty 
bound to forego the usual defense of wageworkers against in- 
justice. They are barred from setting about obtaining an in- 
crease in pay in the manner of labor unions, They must work 
and wait until the Government sees fit to give them the com- 
pensation to which they are entitled. 

A review of some facts, many of them undisputed, may help 
us to determine this question in the light of justice. 

Of all the Government employees engaged in administering 
the various functions of government our postal employees are 
among the most efficient and faithful. There is certainly no 
class of employees working under more exacting superintend- 
ency and personal responsibility considering their number. 
No class of Government employees are required to work so 
hard; theirs is a ceaseless grind. They differ. from most other 
classes of Government employees in this respect: In addition 
to being required to possess a substantial and good general 
education, physically sound, selected under a strict merit 
system, and perform within a given time a measured amount 
of work: more than this, and unlike other Government em- 
ployees in the same general sphere of occupation, they must 
possess a moral stamina sufficient to resist the ever present 
opportunity to steal and grow careless in the performance of 
duties which to them are routine but to the public conse- 
questial. In a word, we exact from them a very high degree 
of efficiency and a high measure of personal honor. 

Other Goyernment employees and clerks paid practically the 
same wages under the law are given 30 days’ vacation and 30 
days’ sick leave each year without loss of wages. The postal 
employees receive 15 days’ vacation leave and 10 days’ sick 
leave only per annum without loss of wages. 

Tn addition a large number of postal employees must work in 
the open under all climatic conditions, suffering the fatigue of 
summer and the exhaustion of storms and cold of winter. 
These employees must buy their own uniforms, and in view of 
their exposure their wearing apparel must be a good deal 
heavier and therefore an item of expense which other Govern- 
ment employees do not have to pay. 

They must be men whom other men respect and men of un- 
questioned integrity. In places outside of the largest cities the 
whole community is acquainted with them. They are con- 
stantly under observation. The least infringement of the 
rules of the service or misconduct is readily reported. 

In addition, the undisputed figures show that there has been 
an increase in the cost of living in the United States since 
the pre-war period of about 70 per cent, while during the 
same period the wages of the postal employees have been 
increased only about one-half this amount. It does not take 
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a very high degree of intelligence to recognize the fact that 
the 3 we are paying to this class of faithful Goy- 
ernment employees to-day are inadequate and insufficient to 
meet the simplest needs of their families. 

' Economy is being practiced in the Post Office Department only 
upon the poorer paid employees, for under the reclassification 
of salaries act, operative since July last, 11 employees in the 
office of the Postmaster General receiving from $2,000 to $5,000 
have had their salaries increased on the average of nearly 
$1,000 each. In the office of the First Assistant 5 have had 
their salaries increased an average of nearly $1,000. In the 
office of the Second Assistant 6 have been given increases ay- 
eraging $1,000. In the office of the Third Assistant 7 have 
been increased, and in the office of the Fourth Assistant 4 
have been increased on the average of $1,000 each. 

The pay which letter carriers, postal clerks, and other postal 
employees are receiving to-day is inferior to that prevailing 
in most other callings requiring similar training and applica- 
tion. On March 7 last there was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp upon my request a chart prepared by a Government 
official showing the percentage of increase in wages paid in 
1923 over 1913 in various skilled and unskilled trades. This 
chart shows that the wages of bricklayers, carpenters, granite 
cutters, hod carriers, machinists, painters, plumbers, and struc- 
tural iron workers haye all been increased at least 70 per cent, 
and more than 100 per cent in some cases. During the same 
period United States postal employee’s wages have been in- 
creased about one-half the amount paid before 1914, 

Mr. President, how can we justify this record? Is the 
Government to lag behind private employers in the payment of 
living wages and providing satisfactory working and living 
conditions for those employed? 

Mr. President, I decline to be responsible for denying these 
faithful employees a decent living wage. I refuse to permit 
the deterioration in the public service that such discrepancy 
between wages paid by private employers and the Government 
is certain to bring to this very important branch of the public 
service. I decline to permit men of character, integrity, good 
judgment, general ability, possessed, as they must be, with 
patience, intelligence, and pleasing personality, to be subjected 
to temptations to graft in order to clothe and feed their chil- 
dren and permit them to enjoy the same comforts of life as 
the children of American mechanics. 

If we continue this policy of underpaying those who have 
grown up in the service, through force of necessity they will 
remain with us, but the capable and ambitious young man 
who ought to enter will shun it. 

Mr. President, this salary-increase measure is not based on 
sertiment nor on graft. Neither is it a matter of partisan 
politics or party regularity. It is a matter of simple, down- 
right justice, The public, no more than the private individual, 
can get good, honest work and efficiency without paying for 
it. We can not get physically sound, dependable men, men 
of probity and intelligence, in this or any other branch of 
the Government service and pay them less than hod carriers 
and railroad section hands, mechanics, and domestic servants. 

If we believe our Postal Service needs high-grade em- 
ployees—men and women who love their job and are loyal to 
their employers, the American people—we should be willing 
to pay them a decent, living wage. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the President’s veto, but 
I shall have the satisfaction of having voted that justice be 
done our efficient and faithful postal employees. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I have had no thought of taking 
part in the discussion of the so-called postal salary bill. So 
far as the issue carried in that bill is concerned, there is little 
incentive to come to its defense, because the opposition to it 
has been so slight as hardly to take form against it. That 
the salary increase is not only justified on grounds of common 
business equity but that it is essential to the high standard of 
service which the public welfare demands has been clearly- 
demonstrated. The favorable reports of the committees and 
the unanimous approval of both Houses of Congress have pro- 
claimed the conyiction of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment to an extent for which there is hardly a precedent 
in so important a matter. Finally, the conclusions of Con- 
gress respecting the increase of postal salaries were accepted 
with general and generous approval by the country. There- 
fore there is no occasion for defense of an issue which by itself 
apart has been so forcefully sustained and so universally 
indorsed. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the whole question with 
which we find ourselves confronted to-day, We face a collateral 


issue which has grown so great as well-nigh to overshadow 
the main subject matter. The Chief Executive of the Nation 
has interposed his veto, That is his constitutional right, his 
unquestionable and unquestioned prerogative. The veto-was 
consistently in line with the announced economic policy of the 
Chief Executive. That it was prompted by the highest motive 
for the common good no man doubts. Adverse criticism of 
the veto is scarcely heard above the acclaim of approval with 
which the public accepts this added evidence of steadfast 


adherence to announced conyictions on the part of the 


President. 

Mr. President, I trust I have stated fairly the facts on which 
the pending issue rests; and now I ask: What is the issue 
before us to-day? Statements of it have been made which in 
the final analysis bring it to nothing short of a question of 
loyalty or lack of loyalty to the President. With those state- 
ments I take issue. It may not be to the least degree a matter 
of loyalty to the President. I am treating this phase of the 
matter without consideration of the constitutional authority 
under which a Member may vote to override a veto, an author- 
ity and a privilege in every sense similar to the authority and 
the privilege by which the Chief Executive invokes the veto. 
I am treating it purely as a matter of personal and, if you 
prefer, of political loyalty as between the legislators and the 
Executive. I deny that the assumption is based on truth and 
that this is a question of personal or political loyalty to the 
President. I deny this chiefly because I know that a man 
may be devoted to the President and ardently desire his polit- 
ical welfare and yet be compelled by his interpretation of 
every rule of honor to override the veto. 

I believe in preelection pledges, I believe in the right of the 
electorate to ask of any candidate seeking its indorsement, 
“Do you believe in this or that, and will you or will you not 
advocate it and yote for it if you are elected”; and I believe 
that any candidate should answer such inquiries squarely and 
with no intention of evasion. I believe in political pledges to 
this extent, that, having given any part of his constituency to 
understand that he will enlist in any cause, he should not only 
go into battle but stay until he is driven from the field. There- 
fore, I affirm that any man who is bound in honor to any 
cause can not be released from it by any conflicting influence 
whatever, even though proclaimed in the garb of loyalty. He 
who betrays his sworn loyalty to another to respond to your 
cry of loyalty to you does that which wipes out your faith in 
him forever. No; there is no interchange of loyalty. That 
quality goes straight on and draws its substance only from 
the cause which gave it being. 

Now, I want to make it clear that the President has never 
so much as by intimation urged with me the false appeal, so 
unnatural to him, of personal loyalty. 

Tremendous pressure has been brought to bear upon men 
to sustain the veto that is pending. It has been clearly indi- 
cated that the President would use the power of his official 
position to accomplish it; that presidential approval and 
patronage and political standing would be denied or bestowed 
as punishment or reward for conduct in respect to a veto. 
With all that I take issue. I take issne with it chiefly because 
of my high estimate of the character of the Chief Executive. 

Senators, I realize this is not the place, nor is it my purpose 
here, to make any effort to speak in high praise of the Presi- 
dent; but, standing as he does in the whitest light that beats 
upon any man in the world to-day, I affirm that the mere fact 
that such conduct is at all attributed to Calvin Coolidge is the 
nearest to an accusation against him that has ever been at- 
tempted by man or organization that would overthrow him. 

No! Of all the arguments which might influence my vote, the 
suggestion, even, that Calvin Coolidge would made despotic use 
of arbitrary power to such an end is so false to him, so un- 
natural to his character, that it has the least weight of all in 
any influence on my vote. 

I am speaking of conditions as they confront me; and I will 
make it clear that I sense the fact that there are men in the 
Senate who may not vote as I shall vote whose course is 
guided by influences just as high as those by which I am try- 
ing to steer my craft. It may be my misfortune; my motives 
may be misinterpreted, and by some distorted; but here is 
pending legislation which to my mind is imperative for the 
public welfare, for which I have labored literally for years, 
and for which I haye protested to hundreds of my constituents 
that I would do my utmost, I am confronted with the pos- 
sibility that this legislation may this day go into the scrap- 
heap, and with the question as to whether I shall give my 
vote to send it there. All this, and much more like it, rises 
2 a obligation which I must meet straight out or become a 

eserter, 


These are some of the reasons, Mr. President, in my mind 
which will not down, and which compel me to vote to-day for 
this legislation, the veto of the President notwithstanding. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it is always unpleasant when we 
can not agree with our associates, and also unpleasant to deny 
our friends what they ask. This, however, is simply a busi- 
hess proposition, and should be treated as such. 

When I took my seat in the Senate I was assigned to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. Since that time I 
have endeavored in every way in my power to advance the 
service, to aid the employees, and to pass the best possible 
laws for the public in general. 

We all remember at the last session the great propaganda 
that was organized for this increased pay. I want to say that 
I am one of those who do not believe that the pay of our postal 
employees should be governed by the receipts of the office. We 
would all like to see the income sufficient to take care of the 
outgo, and I believe that a few years since such was the case. 
In 1918, however, an increase was granted the postal em- 
ployees, another increase was granted in 1919, another in 1920, 
and now this bill asks for an increase of something like 
$68,000,000 per annum. 

To my mind, the rule which should regulate and fix the com- 
pensation of employees would be one that would provide just, 
equitable, fair, and even liberal compensation for the service. 
It would not do to say that an employee should get no pay, 
or small pay, because the department In which he worked was 
not remunerative to the Government—for instance, in the Navy 
Department or the Agricultural Department. On the other 
hand, it would not do to contend that the employees should 
receive all that came in, because that would be an unjust rule; 
take the Treasury Department, for instance. The employees, 
however, should be paid fairly and liberally, and when we 
undertake to see whether or not they are thus paid we have to 
compare these employees with other employees of the Govern- 
ment. That should not be the absolute rule, however; but 
another way of getting at it would be to compare what these 
employees get with what people receive who-are employed in 
similar occupations in private life. I do not believe they 
should be held down to what is paid in private life, because 
it takes a high degree of intelligence to perform the duties in 
the Post Office Department; it takes some technical training, 
and I am perfeely willing to pay the employees there somewhat 
more than is received by employees in private occupations. 

That being true, Mr. President, we shall have to look to 
see whether or not this increase is justified, The argument 
before our committee was that the natural increase of the 
post-office receipts would soon cover the increased pay; and it 
was further argued that if the increase was not sufficient, the 
fact finding commission was investigating the cost of the serv- 
ice, and that at this session we could pass a bill increasing 
and regulating and evening up. the charges on the different 
branches of the service. These were the reasons why I voted 
for the bill. 

I am disappointed to find that the first argument has not 
been sustained by the facts, We find a deficit of something 
like $24,000,000. We see, from figures with regard to 100 of the 
largest post offices in the United States, that on the average 
there is no increase, but, on the contrary, there is a falling 
off of over 1 per cent, 

I received a telegram from my own State which says: 


The receipts of the Columbia post office were reduced $13,000 on 
second-class postage during the past year. It was only during about 
six months of the year that the newspapers diverted to express and 
automobile as much of their cireulation as they could. 


It shows that the patrons of the office are patronizing trucks, 
express, and other methods of transporting the mail; so I am 
sorry that the income did not increase. 

On the other hand, we have received the report from the ‘fact 
finding commission, and it shows that the receipts are uneven 
in different departments, In fact, some of the charges are 
ridienlously low. No one is going to enjoy having the expenses 
of his business increased, but I feel that we should pass a bill 
equalizing rates and putting them on a fair basis, To my mind 
the Post Office Department needs overhauling generally. 

For instance, take the residential sections of cities. I can see 
no reason why they should have three or four deliveries a day; 
to my mind two deliveries would be enough. Also, in the busi- 
ness sections of cities they perhaps could have less deliveries 
than now. Then take the rural carriers. Under the law some 
of these routes are 4, 6, 8, and 12 miles. The longest, I believe, 
is about 24 miles. The Government has spent enormous sums 
of money to improve our highways, and when these routes were 
laid off they were much shorter. The roads were bad. Now, 
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since we have expended these large sums in making transporta- 
tion easier and cheaper, I feel that many of those routes should 
be consolidated and that, in other words, we should have fewer 
employees and pay them higher wages, 

I am not in sympathy with many of the rules of the depart- 
ment; for instance, some of those not allowing employees to 
work after hours. I believe they should be allowed to do more 
work, in case they desire to do so, and thereby increase their 
pay. I do not want anyone turned out of office, but perhaps 
these matters could be taken care of as vacancies occur. 

Mr. President, I feel that after we have investigated the 
subject, and after we have ascertained the facts, they do not 
justify passing the bill as we did at the last session. I am 
sorry they do not justify it. 

The President of the United States in his veto message gives 
us certain statistics. I shall not take time to read those, but 
ask that they be inserted as part of my remarks, beginning 
with the statement of the case and the figures on page 2 and 
ending on page 8 where I have marked. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


The postal service rendered the public is good. The service condi- 
tions under which the employees perform their duties are probably 
more satisfactory than ever before in the history of the Post Office 
Department. The Government has been solicitous of the welfare of 
postal employees. Their compensation has been the subject of sev- 
eral recent legislative acts and adjusted to scales of pay as favorable 
as any in the public service. The act of July 2, 1918, increased the 
compensation of clerks and carriers in post offices and railway postal 
clerks $200 a year and rural carriers $240 a year. In addition, there 
were increases in compensation to a large number of the supervisory 
force. The act of November 8, 1919, further increased the compensa- 
tion of postal employees from $100 to $200 per annum. This was fol- 
lowed by the act of July 5, 1920, which provided further increases in 
compensation ranging from $200 to $300 for clerks and carriers and 
railway postal clerks and $260 for rural carriers. Snbstantial in- 
creases were also provided in the salaries of the supervisory force, 
ranging from $200 to $600 a year. 

The effect of these increases in salary grades over those for the fiscal 
year 1918 was an Increase of $600 to clerks and carriers in post offices, 
$500 to railway postal clerks, and $600 to rural carriers. 

By reason of these increases the Government has paid out during the 
fiscal years from 1919 to 1928 an additional aggregate of $450,000,000 
in salaries to postal employees above what would have been paid under 
the scale in effect before these changes, as follows: 


During the fiscal year 1919--__-..__.._______________ $33, 202, 600 
During the fiscal year 1920——ͤĩ3ĩ⸗ĩ, — 68. 901, 000 
During the fiscal year 1921. 110, 756, 000 
During the fiscal year 1922 OEA A Lik: 200, DOD 
During the fiscal year 1928 !!!...... EES a EST OOO. 


It is apparent that the Government has dealt generously with this 
service. 

As a result of these readjustments the average salaries for 1923 
are— 

Post-office clerks, $1,751, increase of $919 since 1909, or 110 per 
cent, 7 

Post-office carriers, $1,752.83, increase of $862 since 1907, or 96 
per cent. 

Railway postal clerks, $2,107, increase of $946 since 1907, or 81 
per cent. 

Railway postal clerks, including travel allowance, $2,292, increase 
of $1,131 since 1907, or 97 per cent. 

Rural carriers, $1,849.52, increase of $1,140 since 1907, or 160 per 
cent. 

The average for all salaries of clerks now receiving from $1,140 to 
$2,040 per annum in the clerical, administrative, and fiscal services 
in all the departments in Washington will be approximately $1,554 
on July 1, 1924, under the provisions of the classification act of 1923. 
It is thus seen that the lowest average of the salaries of the postal 
employees in the field service is nearly $200 more than the average for 
employees in the Government departments in Washington, 

At the request of the committee which considered this legislation 
the Post Office Department made a special investigation of the range 
of salaries paid to persons employed in business institutions through- 
out the country and reported the results. ‘These investigations cov- 
ered representative cities ranging in populations from 2,000 to over 
5,000,000. It was found that In all cases of employees of a similar 
character the average salaries paid were much lower than those paid 
in the Postal Service. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, until yesterday I had hoped that 
the yeto message would be laid aside and that we would take 
up the bill introduced by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
SrerLING]. I do, not claim that that is an entire solution of the 
problem. The rates need overhauling. There are too many 
printing presses issuing useless circulars. Where they are too 
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low they ought to be increased. I am sorry that we have not 
agreed to take up that bill. In case there should be errors in 
it we can correct them by amendments later. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. : 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from South Carolina says he 
hopes the Senate will agree to the Sterling bill. Let me read 
to the Senator what the effect of the Sterling bill will be in 
one section of the country. Here isa telegram from the Arizona 
Republican 

Mr. DIAL. I hope the Senator is not going to take up my 
time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Just two or three minutes. This telegram 
is from the Arizona Republican, one of the leading Republican 
newspapers of the Southwest, whose partisan loyalty to the 
President can not be challenged. The telegram is addressed 
to me. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, did the Senator say the 
telegram was addressed to him? 

Mr. ASHURST. To me. 

Mr, McCORMICK. My friend Mr. Heard is following the 
injunction of St. Paul to be all things to all men. 

Mr. ASHURST. I contributed in a modest way to Mr. 
Heard’s defeat as Republican nominee for governor, but he is 
a man of good character. It required the ablest efforts of the 
Democrats to beat him, and I am glad they did defeat him. 
But he knows enough to know that the Sterling bill is a mis- 
erable makeshift, conceived in cowardice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must make an 
announcement. We are operating under a 20-minute limi- 
tation. 

Mr. DIAL. I hope the Senator will not take up all my time. 
I am willing to answer a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will be compelled 
to hold that the Senator from South Carolina will lose the floor 
by permitting an interruption of that character. 

Mr. DIAL. I hope to have a moment, The Senator can con- 
tinue this matter in his own time. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Chair is going to rule that 

Mr. DIAL. My friend speaks well, but he will have to speak 
in his own time. I can not let him take up the balance of mine. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for the time he did 
yield to me. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, if we shall pass this bill over the 
President's veto it will have a retroactive effect, entailing the 
expenditure of an amount a little less than $35,000,000. To my 
mind, retroactive legislation is always wrong. The Govern- 
ment could never know where it stood if such practices were 
permitted. There would be a difference of $35,000,000 plus 
$24,000,000 deficiency plus $68,000,000 increase. 

As to the Sterling bill, I want to say this: That perhaps that 
will be the best remedy we could adopt now, but I also want to 
say that if that bill is brought up now simply as a decoy, it is 
without my knowledge or consent. I am ready to yote on that 
bill without debate, with perhaps some amendment, at any 
time, and I insist that if it is the intention to use that as a 
decoy it is not fair, and it is not what I approve. I hope that 
such is not the case, because here we should deal frankly, 
fairly, and openly not only with ourselves, but we should deal 
5 with the postal employees and with the country at 
Arge. 

We hear some Senators speak of a surplus in the Treasury 
and about the income of the Government being so-and-so. 
They are deceiving no one except themselves. You might as 
well say that, although you owed $1,000, because you had $100 
in the bank you could live riotously. This Government owes 
the money represented by its bonds, and it has to get the in- 
come to retire its bonds. 

When we see wages being reduced in private enterprises and 
when we recall burdens already on the people we should act 
cautiously, with justice to all. Let us get together on an 
equitable measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me to read the 
telegram I started to read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield with great pleasure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennes- 
see will remember that we are operating under a rule which 
limits debate to 20 minutes, and under which no Senator may 
speak more than once. 


Mr. McKELLAR, I remember that rule, but I do not expect 
to speak over five minutes, so I yield to the Senator for the 
purpose of reading the telegram. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I uld not take the floor 
if as would deprive the Senator from Tennessee of his right to 
speak. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
yields to the Senator from Arizona. The Senator from Arizona 
is recognized. 

Mr. ASHURST. Resuming the reading of the telegram, 
which I attempted to read a moment ago: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., January 3, 1923, 
Hon. Henay F. ASHURST, 
Senator from Arizona, Washington, D. C.: 

Our paper wishes to protest strongly against proposed Sterling bill, 
increase of second-class postage, which is so eminently unfair after all 
previous tremendous postage increases, and for reasons previously ex- 
plained by us. Sincerely trust you can realize the eminent unfairness 
to newspaper publishers, 

THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN. 


Ever since I entered public life the Arizona Republican has 
opposed my ambitions, and I haye with some degree of success 
opposed the present editor of that paper; but at least he can 
see the injustice of the Sterling bill. 

I hold no brief for the newspapers of the United States. 
They owe me nothing; I owe them nothing. I never have 
sought publicity from them. The only way in which they 
have ever mistreated me has been by overpraising me. I care 
as little as any man could care about whether my name be on 
the front page or the back page. I care only for that usual 
modicum of publicity which all politicians seek to obtain for 
nothing. 

That telegram I just read came from the Southwest. Now, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram from the Christian Science Monitor, of Boston, which 
states that the rates in the Sterling bill are ruinous. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

Bos rox, Mass. January 4, 1925. 
Senator HENAT F. ASHUEST, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

In its present form the postal bill, which would reduce postage 
on most newspapers, would increase domestic postage on the Christian 
Science Monitor from $95,000 a year to $239,000 a year, an increase 
of over 150 per cent. The Monitor is issued by the Christian Science 
Publishing Society, an unincorporated trusteeship auxiliary to the 
Christian Science Mother Church. The Monitor is published at a loss. 
If it produced net earnings they would accrue to the church, not to 
any individual. Under existing law the Monitor is exempt from zone 
rates because maintained in interest of religious organization and 
not for private profit. Zone system would be peculiarly burdensome 
to Monitor because its circulation, unlike that of most newspapers, 
is not local but is nation-wide. An amendment consisting of section 
1103 of war revenue law would meet this situation. We request your 
cooperation in securing this amendment. 

Tun CHRISTIAN Scrence PUBLISHING §octery. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am opposed to the bill 
known as the Sterling bill, reported out by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] on January 2. I oppose it, 
first, because it was never really intended by anyone that it 
should be passed at this session of Congress. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I decline to yield. I have only a few 
moments. = 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It was reported out for the purpose of 
giving weak-kneed Republican Senators some excuse for chang- 
ing their minds on the postal salaries bill from what they 
believed last year. Last spring, by a vote of 73 to 3—20 not 
voting—the Senate of the United States passed a postal salary 
bill. The three Senators voting against it were Senators FESS 
and Wittrs, of Ohio, and Senator Boram, of Idaho. Every 
other Senator, including the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING], the author of the recent bill, and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], who reported it, actively and 
vigorously supported the bill, or were impliedly for it, as this 
record shows. I desire to insert here the names of those who 
voted for it, the names of those who voted against it, and 
the names of those not voting, and I ask unanimous consent 
at this time to insert this in the RECORD, 
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Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator to wait just a mo- 
ment. I want to add right here that I am now going to read 
the names of the Senators who voted for the postal, salaries 
bill last spring, and who yesterday repudiated that vote by 
voting to refer the Sterling bill back to the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to ask the Senator 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to ask the Senator a question 
on the very point he touched upon a While ago. When he in- 
serts the names of those not voting for the bill, will he not 
also be kind enongh to insert the announcements that were 
made during the roll call, which may throw some light on 
the attitude of those who did not vote? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will do that with great pleasure at the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska, and for an additional 
reason, namely, that it shows how many Senators actually 
felt about it. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, to let the 
whole proceeding, including the pairing of Senators, appear 
as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


(From the CONGRESSIONAL Rrconp, proceedings of the Senate, May 
27, 1924) 

The Prusipext pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr, Epon. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. Jones of New Mexico (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the previous 
vote, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. Kixe (when his name was called). On the final vote on the bill 
I have a pair with the Senator from Mlehigan [Mr. Frreis]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr, Romxson (when Mr, Nesuy’s name was called). The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neeny] is necessarily absent, A State-wide 
election is being held to-day in the State of West Virginia, and he is 
in attendance upon it. He is paired with the Senator from Maine 
{Mr FERNALD]. If present and at liberty to vote, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Curtis. I wish to announce that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ELKINS] has a general pair with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwxNI. 

Mr. McNary, The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
is absent on account of officlal business, If present, he would vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. Sraxrzr (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Enxsr] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That Senator has net voted. 

Mr.. STANLEY. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the Senator 
from Missouri. [Mr. Reep) and state that if the Senator from Mis- 
souri were present, he would vote as I have voted. I therefore allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. Bayar (after having voted- in the affirmative). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the juior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REzD]. 
If he were present, he would vote as I have voted. So I allow my 
vote to stand, 

Mr. PITTMAN. The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. ApaMs] is 
necessarily absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr, Warson]. If the Senator from Colorado were present and per- 
mitted to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. Watson (after haying voted in the affirmative), In view of 
the statement of the Senator from Nevada, I am at liberty to vote, 
and therefore allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. Overman (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr, RaLSrox. I was requested to announce that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fereis] is necessarily absent, If present; he would 
vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 78, nays 3, not voting 20, as 
follows: 

Yeas, 73: Ashurst, Ball, Bayard, Brandegee, Brookhart, Broussard, 
Bursum, Cameron, Capper, Caraway, Colt, Copeland, Cummins, Curtis, 
Dale, Dial, Dill, Edge, Edwards, Fletcher, Frazier, George, Gerry, 
Glass, Gooding, Hale, Harreld, Harris, Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jobn- 
son (Calif.), Johnson (Minn.), Jones (N. Mex.), Jones (Wash.), Ken- 
drick, Keyes, Ladd, Lodge, McKellar, McKinley, McLean, McNary, May- 
field, Moses, Oddie, Overman, Pepper, Phipps, Pittman, Ralston, Rans- 


dell, Robinson, Sheppard, Shields, Shipstead, Shortridge, Simmons, 
Smith, Spencer, Stanfield, Stanley, Stephens, Sterling, Swanson, Tram- 
mell, Underwood, Wadsworth, Walsh (Mass.), Walsh (Mont.), Watson, 
Weller, Wheeler. 

Nays, 8: Borah, Fess, Willis. 

Not voting, 20: Adams, Bruce, Couzens, Elkins, Ernst, Fernald, 
Ferris, Green, King, La Follette, Lenroot, McCormick, Neely, Norbeck, 
Norris, Owen, Reed (Mo.), Reed, (Pa.), Smoot, Warren. 

So the bill was passed, 


Mr. McKHLLAR, I now read the names of the list of 19 
who changed their votes on this bill yesterday—Messrs. BALL, 
BURSUM, CAMERON, CAPPER, CUMMINS, Curtis, Diar, Hate, 
Hanretp, Keyes, MOoKINLEY, Moses, ODDIE, PEPPER, Phirrs, 
SHORTRIDGE, STERLING, Watson, and WEILLxn. It will be noted 
that 19 of the Senators who voted last spring for the bill 
then. called the Sterling bill voted to refer the same bill back 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, thus re- 
pudiating the very bill they had previously supported and 
voted for. 

Mr. President, last spring the President vetoed the bill, and 
this new bill was introduced and reported simply for the pur- 
pose, as we all know, of offering an excuse for some who are 
willing to change their votes at the behest of the President, or 
to have an alleged excuse for doing it. I want to say to those 
Senators that this bill affords no such excuse. If they would 
examine that bill, I do not believe a single one of the 19, with- 
out interference from the outside, would vote for the so- 
called Sterling-Moses bill. 

Several years ago I took occasion to examine very carefully 
into the question of losses on second-class mail matter. I 
found then that there was a very great difference between the 
losses on newspapers, as a class, and the losses on magazines and 
other second-class mail matter as a class. In my judgment, 
the newspapers, under the then existing rates, substantially 
paid their way. Under the small increase of rates then made 
I am sure that they now pay their way. There should not be 
any increase throngh this bill in rates on newspapers, and I 
shall vote against any increase in rates on newspapers. 

On the other hand, there is unquestionably a large loss on 
magazines and other kinds of second-class matter. Perhaps 
some bill ought to be passed in order to remedy defects in the 
rates on that part of second-class mail matter, but not this 
bill. This bill has not been given proper consideration. This 
bill has been reported out without consideration, hastily, as 
a makeshift, for the purpose simply of affording an excuse 
for Senators to change their vote, because of a presidential 
yeto, and not for the purpose really of changing the rate,, so 
as to benefit the country.. There is not time in this session to 
consider such a bill; this should not be undertaken, and it 
will not be undertaken at this session. I have no doubt the 
Senate will vote this bill down, as it should be voted down. 
Some time in the future these rates on magazines and other 
forms of second-class matter will be considered on their merits, 
after giving all ample opportunity to be heard; but in no 
ease should this half-baked measure, substantially disregard- 
ing the report of the expert committee, be adopted. 

Mr. President, the officials of the Post Office Department 
who have been examining into the losses on various classes 
of mail matter have occupied, as I remember, something like 
two years in making their investigations, and here in two or 
three days a bill is reported out, undigested, without that care 
and scrutiny which ought to be exercised in the preparation 
of a bill, and without regard to the recommendations of the 
committee. Again, it is probably unconstitutional for such a 
bill as this to originate in this body; and yet we are asked 
to support an unconstitutional measure of that sort for the 
sole purpose of saving the feelings of the President. 

Mr. President, I realize that we can not make every branch 
of the Post Office Department self-sustaining. That never has 
been so in the history of this Government and never will be so. 
First-class postage has always borne the great burden of the 
cost of the department, and has always paid its own way and 
more. Indeed, Senators, it has always largely more than 
paid its own way, and the records of the last year show that 
the Government made a profit out of first-class mail of more 
than $80,000,000, and comparatively enormous profits have 
been made out of first-class postage ever since the Government 
began. 

I ask unanimous consent here to insert in the Recorp a 
statement from the recent report, giving a table on page 189 
as to the costs of the various services. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Statement shotoing recapitulation of allocations and a; 3 
of revenues and expenditures for the fiscal year. 1923, shown in 
as A, according to the classes of mait matter and special services, 

and the loss or gain on cach 


GROWTH OF THE POSTAL SERVICE——-RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
CERTAIN YEARS FROM 1300 TO 1923.—continued 


25930 9. 
12 25 8 
5—— 
Receipts foreign mail 4, 603, 838 17 Roceipts $484, 853, $534, 413, 172 
trunsit 2.2.22. * 574, 218, 874 
Money order. 9, 540, 511. 17 


ARPE AN Seen 8 005, 579. 10, 374, 013, 81 


1 Exclusive of $44,500,000, war- tax revenue accruing from increased postage rates. 
3 Exclusive of $71,392,000, wur- tax revenue accruing from increased t 
Including estima pa pem Waker vm obligations. isl atii 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am one of those who 
believe the natural normal increase in the departmental busi- 
ness will within a year or two more than make up for the 
salary increase. It has always done it substantially. It will 
do it in the future. The post-office business is expanding, 
tremendously every year. We have increased salaries very con- 
siderably in the last few years, We have raised the rates 
scarcely at all, and yet the revenues have been constantly 
increasing and making up to a very large extent the deficits 
and losses. For instance, in the year 1922 there was a loss of 
$59,000,000 in the entire department. Im 1923 that loss had 
been reduced by the sum of $20,000,000, and I understand 
that this year the deficit will be practically wiped out. So 
if the bill is passed over the presidential veto, it will be but 
a short time before the deficit will be substantially wiped 
out as previous deficits always have been. 

We should vote down the Sterling bill. It deserves an 
early death. We should override the President's veto on the 
salary bill. The President in his message stated that he is 
not opposed to the increase of salaries of the postal employees. 
His only purpose is to provide taxation to meet the addi- 
tional expense. Practically all the Members of the Senate 
and all the Members of the House are in favor of the bill. 
The country is in favor of the bill. There is no reasonable 
excuse for any Senator changing his mind in regard to it, and 
I hope that Senators, especially the 19 whose names I have 
read, will upon the final yote feel that it is their duty to 
stand by their own convictions so solemnly expressed on the 
floor of the Senate in yea-and-nay votes and will vote to 
override the veto of the President. 

I shall vote against the Sterling bill and I shall vote to 
override the President’s veto. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to haye printed as a 
part of my remarks an article from certain newspaper men 
showing that the deficit in the Post Office Department is not 
due to present newspaper rates. I regard this as a.splendid 
article and I hope every Senator will read it in the RECORD 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


NEWSPAPERS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR ANNUAL DEFICITS IN POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Grand total.. 534, 413, 171. 78 | 574, 218, 873.96 | 39, 805, 702. 18 


Mr. McKELLAR. On the other hand, there has always 
been a deficit in the case of second-class postal matter. We 
have tried to make our Post Office Department as a whole 
self-sustaining, but, as a matter of fact, it has rarely been so, 
From 1800 to 1810 there was a small profit each year. In the 
year 1850 there was a very small profit. In the year 1918 
there was a comparatively small profit; but outside of those 
years, in every year of our national history there has been a 
loss, or deficit, in the Post Office Department, which has been 
made up out of general taxation. So that when you are asked 
to make each and every part of the Postal System self-sus- 
taining, when you are asked to make the whole of it self- 
sustaining, you are asked to disregard the history of the de- 
partment from the beginning of the Government. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp another table showing the losses or gains in the 
department throughout the history of the Government, as 
shown on page 11 of the report to which I have referred, so 
there can be no doubt about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

GROWTH OF THE POSTAL SERVICK—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
CERTAIN YEARS FROM 1800 TO 1923 

The growth of the Postal Service has been phenomenal. A compari- 
son of the receipts and expenditures for certain years from 1800 to 
1923 shows the following: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
The many statements coming from various sources and unwittingly 
admitted, in a way, even by some of the publishers of newspapers, to 
the effect that the Congress of the United States and the Post Oftice 
$8, 518, 067 Department in recognition of services rendered by the newspapers 
19, 170, 610 through the country had favored the newspapers in the matter of 
postal rates and thereby helped to create a large annual deficit in the 

Fics eee — BF, OBI a aaa Post Office Department, caused a member of this committee early in 
e May last to begin an investigation of the subject, in which he had the 
courteous assistance of the Hon. John A. Moon, chairman of the 

House Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads, and also the 


Recsipiis. r 
Expenditures 5 


Item willing ald of the officials of the Post Office Department. 
— What was discovered in May caused this member to feel that the 
RaMa ein a | $33,315,470 | $60,882,008 | $102,354, 570 | $224, 128;657 | Statements in question were not justified by the facts, and hence upon 
Expenditures a E | 38,542, 804 | 60,259, 548 | 107,740,267 | 229,977,224 | his return to Washington in June he determined to resume his search 
e dt Apen B for further facts, and therefore, on the 25th of June, submitted the 
G 5,848, 567 following inquiry to the Hon. James B. Corridon, head of the Bureau 


| of Railway Adjustments: 
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What does the department, under the space basis, pay to rall- 
roads for the use and service of 60-foot and 30-foot cars in length, 
respectively, for following distance, to wit: 

Mail pay one way, 100 pounds, 60-foot car basis— 

First zone, 50 miles, 0.1227. 
Second zone, 50 miles, 0.1231. 
Third zone, 300 miles, 0.562. 

Assuming that the average weight carried per car aggregates 12,000 
pounds per trip, what will be the cost to the Government per 100 
pounds paid to the railroad on each of the above-mentioned distances? 
I do not mean include overhead charges or expenses incurred by the 
department in any other way in the above figures, but only what the 
department pays to the railroads under the space-contract system. 

The cost, of course, to include initial terminal allowance to the 
railroads for each one-way trip, which, I presume, for example, 
should be added to each 300-mile haul; that being about the average 
distance of a one-way trip. 

The Hon. Mr. Corridon, after having directed a careful investigation, 
had inserted under the head of mall pay, one way, 100 pounds, 60- 
foot car basis,” the figures opposite each of these three zones as 
shown. 

In presenting this paper thus completed, as an answer to the in- 
quiry, Mr. Corridon stated it should be borne in mind that on several 
of the roads, and particularly trunk lines running east and west, 
there were cars required on the trips westward which had to be re- 
turned empty, and upon which returned empty cars the mileage was 
paid for by the Government at the same rate per mile as though they 
were loaded, and that according to his best estimate these empties 
would represent not exceeding 40 per cent eastbound of the total 
number of loaded cars westbound, but he did not believe that many 
cars were returned empty in either direction on roads running north 
and south. 

COST OF CARRYING MAIL FIRST 300-MILB zorn 


Allowing for 40 per cent of all cars returned empty would, on the 
basis of the figures of cost as given in the inquiry above referred to, 
fix the following mail pay, one way, 100 pounds, 60-foot car basis: 

First zone, 50 miles, 0.17% per 100 pounds. 

Second zone, 150 miles, 0.40 f per 100 pounds. 

Third zone, 300 miles, 0.78% per 100 pounds. 

Making the average cost for the first two zones 0.29 cents per 100 
pounds and for the three zones 0. 48 cents per 100 pounds. 

The suggestion has been advanced that the foregoing figures are 
erroneous, and that the estimate of the daily weight of mafl carried 
upon which they are based will not average 12,000 pounds per cur. 

Assuming the daily average to be less than 12,000 pounds, it is 
equally true that the estimate of cost is based on the largest sized 
cars in use by any railroad and the highest price paid by the Govern- 
ment for the use of such cars. It is therefore not unreasonable to 
contend that in cases where the daily mail per car does not average 
12,000 pounds, cars of less size are used. In other words, it stands 
to reason that the department would not employ the use of the largest 
cars and invite the largest cost, when cars of less size and less cost 
would answer the purpose. 

We have, through the kindness of the department and the courtesy 
of the Hon. John A. Moon, chairman of the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, been furnished with a schedule of 
prices paid by the department for cars and space supplied by the rail- 
roads to the Government, as follows: 


Rates of pay, Railicay Mail Service, space basis 


Initial 
terminal 
Class of service in per stevens 
trip one 
way 
Full railway post office cars 60 feet in length ...--.......-.. $9. 21 . 25 
Apartment railway post office cars 30 feet in length. 11 2 75 
Apartment railway post office cars 15 feet in length... ..... 06 2.00 
STORAGE CARS AND STORAGE SPACE 
Cars 60 feet in length . 4.25 
Cars 30 feet in lengt n -10% 2. 185 
Apartment cars 15 feet in leugth. 0544 1,06 
CLOSED POUCH SERVICE 
Space 7 feet in length... 22... 0.222552... -ceeen eo aan 03 .50 
E 6010 +25 


The foregoing exhibit indicates clearly that where the daily aver- 
age weight per car may be only, for example, one-half, i. e., 6,000 
pounds, the use of cars 30 feet in length should suffice and reduce the 
cost to the Government correspondingly, thus leaving the cost in 30- 
foot cars for 6,000 pounds weight at practically the same rate per 


100 pounds that it would cost to carry 12,000 pounds in cars 60 feet 
in length. It also shows if the average weight should only reach 
8,000 pounds per car, that a compartment 15 feet in length should 
sufice, and the use of the 15-foot space in such cases would again 
leave the cost to the Government at the same rate per 100 pounds. 
Indeed, this exhibit as to the cost of cars and space to the Govern- 
ment indicates that the Post Office Department under the act of 
Congress providing for the use of cars on a space basis has planned 
so wisely that even mail transported under the “closed pouch 
service” is being carried at a price that entails practically no greater 
cost to the Government per 100 pounds in having mail carried on the 
smaller roads or branch lines than the cost of haying larger quanti- 
ties of mail carried on trunk lines in the largest mail cars in use. 


DEPARTMENT ENTITLED TO COMMENDATION 


The Post Office Department, as we see it, is entitled to the highest 
commendation for having under the space contract system authorized 
by Congress planned to have the railroads enter into contracts 
whereby mail in any quantity may be transported by the Government 
for like distances at practically the same cost per 100 pounds. 

The foregoing on either and all of the several bases of quantity of 
mail carried and cost to the Government, in so far as they apply to 
the first three zones of less than 300 miles, may therefore be regarded 
as a fair one of the cost to the Government, and since not more than 
40 per cent of the circulation of the daily newspapers of the country 
is carried beyond the 150-mile zone, the fourth zone of 600 miles 
might be included in the 1 cent per pound rate now existing, and not 
exceed an average cost of 96½ cents per 100 pounds to the depart- 
ment against the $1 per 100 pounds now being paid by newspaper 
publishers for transportation of papers within the first, second, and 
third zone of 300 miles, 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS FAIR 


But the publishers of newspapers are not asking that. Their aim 
is to be entirely fair to the Government, and will therefore be content 
with the existing rate of 1 cent per pound for a distance of 300 miles. 
The publishers, in fact, realize that there ought to be a readjustment 
of the postal rate on second-class matter; that is, there should be an 
advance in order to prevent such a large deficit, but feel that this 
advance should be made under the zone system and applied only to 
the zones exceeding a distance of 300 miles, which, at the existing 
rate of postage, fails to meet the cost of transportation paid by the 
Government, 

In these various calculations it should be observed that the maxi- 
mum price paid by the Government to the railroads for the largest 
mall cars is used as the basis. 

The first estimates of cost, as will be observed, are based on the 
minimum weight of 12,000 pounds to the car of mail carried in 60-foot 
cars. These large cars usually have a carrying capacity of 40,000 
pounds each. In fact, over that, and on many trains should carry a 
greater tonnage, especially when the character of the mail is of a 
weighty character. The figures of cost, as given therefore, represent 
fairness to the Government. 

These figures represent, in like manner, the same degree of fairness 
in adding to the cost of a return of 40 per cent of the cars as empties 
for which the Government pays the railroads, even though they may 
contain no mail, despite the fact that on many of the railroads, espe- 
cially those running north and south, the weight of mail carried is 
about the same in both directions. Right here it is made apparent 
that the great percentage of return of empty cars is due to the large 
shipments of magazines and other like publications westward on cer- 
tain days of each week or month, requiring many large cars, 40 per 
cent of which are returned entirely empty at an absolute total loss to 
the Government, because there is no mail matter going eastward to 
load them. 

This is not the case, however, with the newspapers of the country 
generally. The latter, to be found in all of the cities at terminal 
points of the railroads, at no time require or demand extra cars or 
extra service. Their circulation js daily and goes in all directions, 
and it is these newspaper publishers, mainly in the interior and smaller 
cities of the country, constituting at least 90 per cent of the daily 
newspaper publications of the United States, who are not putting any 
burden upon the Post Office Department, but who will be hurt most 
by the proposed legislation-looking to a flat increase of the postal 
rate, and yet they are those who are least able to bear the advance. 


COST OF ZONES BEYOND 300 MILES 


We have thus shown the injustice to the large body of daily news- 
paper publishers of the country that a flat increase of the postal rates 
within the 300-mile zone would entail, and therefore deem it not out 
of place to give figures, using the same basis as those employed in 
fixing the cost for the 300-mile zone, indicating what the cost in the 
zones beyond 300 miles would be, as follows, to wit: 

Fourth zone, 600 miles, 81.51% per 100 pounds. 

Fifth zone, 1,000 miles, 82.49% per 100 pounds. 

Sixth zone, 1,400 miles, 83.47% per 100 pounds, 
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Seventh zone, 1,800 miles, $4.45. per 100 pounds. 

Eighth zone, 2,200 miles, 85.43% per 100 pounds. 

Ninth zone, 2,600 miles, $6.41% per 100 pounds. 

Tenth zone, 3,000 miles, 87.39 % per 100 pounds. 

It will be observed that we have added three zones to the zones 
established for the parcel post which are intended to cover distances 
beyond 1,800 miles, and by the adding of which the distance of about 
8,300 miles, New York to San Francisco, is covered; except as to 300 
miles, which is eliminated because of the barren territory through the 
Rocky Mountain section of the country, which mileage, however, in all 
fairness should not have been eliminated since it costs the Government 
just as much per mile to carry the cars over this 300-mile area as it 
costs to carry them through the thickly populated sections. 


FIGURES STARTLING 


These figures even up to and including the seventh zone of 1,800 
miles are startling. They show to what extent magazines and other 
second-class publications (newspapers excepted) send such enormous 
amount of matter, frequently almost by the trainload, that are costing 
the department such large sums annually. No wonder that the de- 
partment is annually compelled to face such a large deficit, and yet 
the bill now pending in the Senate under discussion, as at present 
framed, does net appear to bave in view any method whereby the 
beneficiaries of these exorbitant discriminations in their favor will be 
asked to bear a fair share of the burden put upon the department by 
them, and which has resulted in such a large deficit, so palpably un- 
just to the department. 

All of the figures in each and all of the zones, beginning with the 
first to the end, were made on the basis of the cost paid to the rail- 
roads for transporation of second-class matter, including newspapers 
and magazines, and show to what a marked degree the relations and 
obligations of the newspapers in this connection have been so grlev- 
ously misunderstood. Nor has the enormous extent to which the 
publishers of magazines and other periodicals have been favored at 
the expense of the Government been hitherto made so clearly apparent. 


MAGAZINES FAIL BY MILLIONS TO PAY COST OF TRANSPORTATION 


Is it any wonder that some of these publishers have failed by sev- 
eral millions of dollars each year to pay the Government for the sery- 
ice rendered them? Is it any wonder that many of these publishers 
have added millions to their wealth from year to year? Is it at all 
surprising that several of these wealthy publishers failed to appear and 
present statements of their gross or net earnings to the Senate com- 
mittee at the hearing on May 11 and 12; and is it not remarkable 
that any of those present should have had the temerity to urge a con- 
tinuance of their pet “flat-rate basis” of postal rates, which in the 
past has worked such discriminations in their favor and filled their 
coffers each year to overflowing at the expense of the Government? 

We are fully persuaded and verily believe that the figures herein 
given will prove a distinct revelation, if not to all, at least to a 
large proportion of the Members of both Houses of Congress and to 
the country at large if the facts should be given to the public. 

We repeat that all figures contained in this statement and for 
each and every zone were worked out on the basis of the figures fur- 
nished by the Hon. Mr: Corridon for the 300-mile zone showing 
the actual cost paid by the Post Office Department to the railroads 
for the transportation of second-class matter. These, through error 
in calculation, may vary a fraction or so, but they are otherwise 
8 AMPLE SURPLUS TO MEET OVERHEAD EXPENSE 

It may and doubtless will be asked if the second-class rate of 
newspapers within a zone of 800 miles does not include overhead 
charges, such as salaries to carriers, clerks, post-office officials, and 
the general expense of the department, how is this charge to be met? 
We answer there is ample margin between 48 cents per 100 pounds 
paid by the department to the railroads in the 300-mfle zone and the 
$1 per 100 pounds paid by the newspapers to meet any fair propor- 
tion of the legitimate expenses that may be chargeable for the service 
rendered by the Government to the daily newspapers. 

COST OF HANDLING NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


The extent of the service rendered by the department to the news- 
papers is very meager, as compared with the service performed in 
handling other mail matter. The newspaper publishers do not ask 
the postmaster to call at their places of publication for the papers. 
The publishers perform that duty. They bind the papers in appro- 
priate bundles and haul them not only to the post office but in many 
cases to the railway station, where after being weighed the bags 
and bundles are taken to the postal car already on the train and put 
in the car. The service performed by the employees of the post office 
is to weigh the papers, which, as a rule, can be done in a few minutes 
for each train by one man; the only other service being that performed 
by the mail agent in charge of the car, whose duty It is to take care 
of the bundles and bags of mail until they reach their destination 
and then throw them off on the platform for an agent of the news- 
paper to receive them and make delivery to the subscribers. This 


system adds little or nothing to the expense of the department, since 
the man who. weighs the bundles at the station also looks after the 
delivery of other mail from the post office to go out on the same 
trains, and the mail agent who handles the papers on the train and 
throws them off at destination would receive the same rate of wages 
that he now receives whether he handled these papers or not; nor 
would there be any diminution of the amount paid to the railroads 
for hauling newspapers if they hauled none, since the railroads are 
paid so much per mile for hanling the cars, whether loaded to their 
capacity or empty. Therefore, the larger number of papers the 
department can induce the publishers to send by mail the greater the 
net revenue to the department. If half of the capacity of each car 
were filled with newspapers, it would serve to add that much to the 
net receipts of the department; whereas if no newspapers were hauled, 
it would not diminish the expense of the department to the extent 
of a farthing, but only Serve to decrease its receipts. 
NEWSPAPERS OX RURAL ROUTES 


The sanre is also true of newspapers delivered on rural routes. These 
papers are also carried either to the station or the post office by the 
publishers. The papers are put in bundles. All of the bundles are 
marked to show to what route eaeh is destined. 

Take, for illustration. Columbia, Tenn., about 40 miles from Nash- 
ville, from which a number of rural routes diverge. The bundles for 
each route are made up by the publisher and marked. They are then 
put into bags, tagged Columbia Rural Routes Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. 
When these bags reach Columbia the only handling by the postmaster 
is to have them carried from the station to the post office. The rural- 
route carriers know from the tags which bag contains their bundle. 
They take their respective bundles ont of the bag and deliver the 
papers to each rural-route subscriber as they do other mail matter. 

The rural carriers are paid a monthly wage. Whether they each 
carry 10 newspapers or 100 makes no difference in the cost to the 
department. The expense remains the same. The only question Is, 
Shall the publishers of newspapers be permitted to continue to solicit 
subscriptions en rural routes, or shall they be forced to put up their 
subscription price, and thus largely curtail their number of subscribers? 

Suppose a newspaper in Tennessee which is now paying the Gov- 
ernment $40,000 per annum for the carriage of such newspapers as 
it desires to have transported by mail should advance its subscription 
price so as to cut off half of fts circulation by mail. Would that help 
the Government? Would it in any sense enable the Government to 
decrease its expenses? Would it not, on the ether hand, simply cause 
the Government a loss of net revenue to the extent of PAROS per 
annum from this one newspaper? 


ESTABLISHMBNT OF RURAL ROUTES 


The establishment of rural routes has been a great boon to the 
body of the people engaged in agricultural pursuits, and all well- 
managed newspapers have sought to render material aid in the 
endeavor to make the rural route system a success. Prior to the 
establishment of these routes, the farmer had to depend on his local 
weekly paper for his news, with an oceasional stale weekly put out 
by some of the daily newspapers—the news in each case being not 
only meager but otherwise of little value. Scarcely any attention 
was being given then by the newspapers to the publication of market 
reports, which was, and would have been, of the greatest importance 
to the farmer. 

It was then and had for years prior been the practice of the cattle, 
hog, sheep, horse, and mule buyer to travel through the country, 
and, in the absence of news to the farmer as to the daily fluctuation 
of the market, pick up such stock, often almost at his own price. 
The same was true of the buyer of grain, vegetables and other farm 
products, and especially true of the huckster, who dealt in eggs, butter, 
chickens, etc. 

HELP OF NEWSPAPERS 


These conditions have been changed, and mainly through the fore- 
sight of the publishers of well-conducted newspapers, who not only 
sought rural subscriptions, but made it a point to use one or more 
of the best men on their staff to give full and correct daily reports 
of the markets, not only of the city where the papers were published, 
but by daily telegraphic reports from Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
cities, indicating prices of farm products and the trend of the market. 

It is our firm belief that in this respect the establishment of rural 
routes has materially benefited the farmer, and all well-conducted 
daily newspapers throughout the country have rendered substantial 
aid in this great work. 

In addition, progressive dally newspapers have devoted at least 
a full page one day each week, known as the Farmer's Page, edited 
by competent writers, to enlighten the farmer in the best methods 
of cultivation. 

Does Congress desire to encourage or cripple this work? It ean 
encourage it by being fair to the daily mewspaper. It can cripple it 
by adding to the burden of the publishers. 

It may be claimed that 50 cents per annum added by Congress to an 
increase of the postal rates will not be much of an addition to the 
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subscription price of the paper. It will, however, be that much. It 
is not so much the amount as the seeming indifference to the interest 
of the farmer that will burt. 

INCREASE IN COST OF PRINT PAPER 


It is well known that there has been an enormous increase in the 
cost of white paper. All well-conducted newspapers endeavor to 
secure a net subscription price equal to the cost of white print paper 
and postage. They do not, as a rule, seek more than that, they aim 
to meet all of the other enormous expenses which, too, have been 
largely increased, out of the receipts from advertising. A great many 
of the daily newspapers have already increased their subscription 
prices somewhat, but by no means sufficient to meet the increased 
expenses yet to follow. Many others have not made any increase, 
hoping rather that something would develop to obviate the necessity 
for any great increase in price. By the refusal of the print-paper 
trust to carry out its agreement with the Federal Trade Commission, 
it is made clear that still greater advances in the price of white 
paper is certain to take place. The contracts of newspapers for 
white paper, as a rule, expire either on the Ist of January or July 
of each year. Some expired on the ist of July, 1917, many more 
will expire on the Ist of January, 1918. Surely Congress does not 
want to help add to the burden of newspapers by increasing the 
postal rate in a zone of 300 miles, when the rate of 1 cent per 
pound as shown is amply sufficient to meet the expense incurred by 
the department. 

M’KELLAR AMENDMENT A SOLUTION 


The adoption of Senator McKetisr’s amendment to H. R. 4280 
referred to the Senate Finance Committee on the 22d of June, ts, 
in our judgment, on proper lines. It may be deemed wise to make 
some changes in the rate on zones four to eight, inclusive, and it 
may eyen be considered advisable to eliminate one or more of the last 
zones, or add other zones. Certain it is that the zone system is the 
one and only one equitable method for the fixing of postal rates, and the 
one that will produce the greatest amount of revenue to the depart- 
ment, and cover such publications as those so greatly favored in the 
past by causing them to pay their rightful portions toward enabling 
the department to meet at least a portion of its annual deficit. 

WILL BRING INCREASED REVENUE 


The Senate committee's action in favor of the flat advance of one- 
quarter of a cent per pound will, it is estimated, add to the receipts 
of the department approximately $3,000,000 per annum, while the 
war-profit tax of 5 per cent on newspapers and magazines will bring 
in $7,500,000 additional per annum. 

The honorable Assistant Postmaster General has given an estimate 
indicating that the provision of Senator McKetiar’s amendment will 
add approximately $12,616,470 to the receipts of last year, thus giving 
the Government, through the Post Office Department, an excess in 
receipts of $616,471 over the combined increase that will be derived 
under the Senate committee's proposal in favor of a flat advance in 
postal rates and the war-profit tax of 5 per cent combined. 

And yet, through the adoption of Senator MekrtLan's amendment, 
the Government will not only establish a system of postal rates that 
will furnish the greater amount. of additional revenue, but will fix 
the rate upon the one and only equitable basis that can be or has 
been devised. It will cause those who derive the greatest benefit to 
pay their equitable portion of the cost of the service rendered, and 
relieve those who are clearly bearing their full share of the burden, 
from any increase in rates, except in zones where such adyance is or 
should be made to meet the costs of the service rendered on their 
behalf, 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, composed of 
more than five hundred publishers of daily newspapers in the United 
States, at its annual session in New York in April last, apprehended 
that an advance in letter postage would eall for an advance of the 
rate on ssecond-class matter, and after proper consideration of the 
subject, declared by unanimous vote in favor of the zone system, and 
appointed a legislative committee with instructions to govern itself 
accordingly in their presentation of the matter to Congress. 

It appears that this committee, composed of capable men, did not 
follow the instructions given by the association as expressed in the 
unanimous action of the large annual meeting of its membership, 
but was persuaded that the publishers of newspapers should coop- 
erate with the publishers of magazines, trade papers, and other period- 
icais in an endeavor to defeat an advance or change of any kind in 
the postal rates. To the extent that this committee acted in this 
manner in conjunction with the publishers of magazines, trade papers, 
ete., it did not represent the American. Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 

FAVORED ZONE AND FAIRNESS TO GOVERNMENT 


The great body of American newspaper publishers in the expres- 
sion of their wishes respecting postal rates wanted to be entirely 
fair to the Government. They wanted to do what fairness and equity 
demands of them as good citizens, and if, as they believed, an ad- 


vance in rates on second-class. matter should be found necessary, 
they were ready to support the advance, but they urged that the 
advance be made under the zone system and in a form and on a 
basis that would, in an equitable way, meet the situation, 

They believed, as we have in this paper already shown, that the 
postage of 1 cent per pound now being paid would be sufficient to 
meet the cost of the Government of carrying newspapers within a 


300-mile zone, They believed that the deficit in the Post Office De- 
partment was due largely to inadequate rates of postage on second- 
class matter carried for distances embraced in the fourth to the 
eighth zones, and that the rate covering these zones should be ad- 
vanced to meet the cost incurred by the Goyernment in rendering 
the service, 

Members of the committee who appeared at the Senate Committee 
hearing, as the representatives of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers“ Association, had been directed by a unanimous vote of that 
association to advocate the adoption of the zone system, 

The association realized that something should be done to get rid 
of at least a portion of the large annual deficit of the Post Office 
Department, and that this result could not be reached in an equitable 
way by an advance in the existing flat rate. The association never 
for a moment thought that its committee would signify its approval 
of a continuance of the flat rate plan, or an inadequate and improper 
advance of rates under it. 

The association knew that the flat rate plan had utterly failed to 
meet the expenses of the department incurred in the’ transportation 
of second-class mail matter, and also knew that a large proportion 
of the deficit of the Post Office Department was due to the use of 
that plan. The association also knew that a large portion of the 
deficit was attributable mainly to the immense volume of magazines, 
periodicals, and trade papers, carried for long distances at the “flat 
rate“ far below the actual cost of transportation. 

The association knew that a plan under which the Government 
was receiving only $1 for 100 pounds, for carrying second-class 
matter two and three thousand miles, and for the transportation of 
which the Government was paying the railroads from five to seven 
dollars per hundred pounds, was utterly unsuited to meet the existing 
situation, The association, therefore, fayored its abandonment, and 
the adoption of a plan or system whereby a reasonable and equitable 
adjustment could be made and the department relieved of at least a 
portion of its annual deficit. 


DIDN’? SUPPOSE COMMITTER WOULD DISREGARD INSTRUCTIONS 


Never for a moment did any portion of the large membership of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association assume that its com- 
mittee would enter into any arrangement or understanding with the 
publishers of magazines, periodicals, and trade papers, whereby the 
association should be made to stand before Congress and the peopls 
of the United States in favor of the continuance of a system thai 
was annually causing a deficit of fifty million or more to the “e 
partment. 

It never occurred to the newspaper publishers, that members or 
its committee would eyen by silence acquiesce in d demand oe sug- 
gestion from the publishers of magazines, periodicals, and trade 
papers, for a continuance of the ruinous “flat tate” plan, 

The association felt that an advance would have to come to meet 
the large deficiency and that it should and could only be met in an 
equitable way through the adoption of the zone plan, and the estab- 
lishment of rates under it in keeping with the cost of transportation 
paid by the Government, 

The Newspaper Publishers“ committee fully understood this and 
yet yielded to the importunities of magazine, trade paper, and periodi- 
cal publishers. This committee by its silence permitted the Senate 
Committee to assume that the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation was willing to assent to the continuance of a system which 
it, by its previous action, had unanimously condemned. 

Members of the Newspaper Publishers’ committee realizing that 
they had not represented the expressed wish of the association, 
frankly admitted the fact and advised other members of the asso- 
ciation who were in Washington at the time to proceed with their 
desire to secure the adoption of the zone system, in favor of which 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association had so emphatically 
declared. 

This is in part why the undersigned are seeking to accomplish that 
result, 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS UNDERSTAND SITUATION 


Intelligent publishers of newspapers all know that the Post Office 
Department is confronted with a large annual deficit. 

They know to what this deficit is mainly attributable, 

They realize that something should be done to meet the situation, 
They believe the zone plan will. f 

They are ready to do their part under it. 

The undersigned, therefore, are urging the adoption of the zone as 
the only feasible and equitable plan yet conceived to produce the 
desired result, 
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We realize that the Government has no right to subsidize either the 
publishers of newspapers or of magazines, periodicals, and trade papers. 
We feel that the Government has no right to render a service to either 
at an annual loss of millions of dollars. 

The Government, through an act of Congress, and the wise adminis- 
tration of the act by the Post Office Department, has succeeded in se- 
curing contracts for the transportation of mails at a reasonable price. 
All that Congress should do, and all that the publishers of news- 
papers are asking it to do, is to give them a basis of rates on second- 
class mail matter in keeping with the cost the Government may incur 
in the transportation of newspapers under these contracts. 

The newspapers will be content with rates made on that basis, and 
the publishers of magazines, trade papers, and periodicals, who have 
for years been the beneficiaries of the present unjust and indefensible 
“ flat rate“ system and have at the expense of the Government grown 
enormously rich under it, assuredly haye no right to ask for any- 
thing else. 

SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS FAVOR ZONE PLAN 


It is in this connection quite proper to suggest that the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, composed of 105 of the leading daily 
newspapers of the South and many of whom are also members of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, at its annual conven- 
tion held at Asheville, N. C., July 10, 1917, also by unanimous vote 
adopted a strong resolution urging the enactment of the zone system, 
and appointed three of the undersigned as members of a committee to 
present the views of the association to Congress, 

The Asheville convention also in the same resolution unanimously 
declared that the proposed profit or war tax of 5 per cent on the net 
revenue of newspapers was in the nature of a penalty, that it was 
unfair and discriminatory, and insisted in -lieu that newspapers 
should be taxed in the same manner as taxes were levied on other 
lines of business. 

It is therefore the duty and privilege of members of this committee 
to convey to the Senate and House of Representatives the unanimously 
expressed view of this association in favor of the zone system as con- 
templated under the McKellar amendment and the rejection of the 5 
per cent profit or war-tax provision contained in the pending bill. 


NEWSPAPERS NOT ABSOLVYED FROM INCREASE RATE 


The adoption of the zone system by no means absolves the daily 
newspapers from increase in the postal rates. There are many, in 
fact, a large majority of the daily newspapers who haye a circulation 
far beyond the third zone; in fact, even beyond the eighth and last 
zone, who would cheerfully pay any advance of the rates in these 
zones, because they believe it their duty to bear their equitable share 
in support of the Goyernment. 

Take, for example, the case of the Nashville Banner. It has no 
inconsiderable circulation beyond the 300-mile zone. The States of 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, California, Arizona, and New 
Mexico have within their borders a large number of Tennesseans, who 
have a longing for their old home and want, at least, to know what 
is going on in their State. This newspaper, located at the capital city 
of Tennessee, not unmindful of this sentiment, inaugurated many years 
ago a plan of having a reliable correspondent in practically every 
county seat in the State of Tennessee. It is the duty of these corre- 
spondents to keep the Banner advised of all current happenings in 
their county and neighborhoods worthy of being printed. Other Ten- 
nessee newspapers have followed in the wake of the Banner, but not 
perhaps to the same extent, and consequently the Banner may be re- 
garded as the favorite newspaper of Tennesseans who have gone into 
other States to establish their homes. The desire to hear from home 
is felt, also, of course, by the large number of Tennesseans who spend 
their winters in Florida and California and at the Gulf ports, and 
also those who go to Colorado for their health, as well as others who 
go to the eastern seashore resorts, to the lakes of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and other places during the summer months. 


MUST PAY THEIR SHARE UNDER INCREASED ZONE RATH 
The Banner, along with other newspapers, has a considerable cir- 


culation which goes to its foreign advertisers located in the West, 


East, and the North, far beyond the 300-mile zone. These advertisers 
are entitled to the Banner. They want and have a right to see that 
their advertisements appear in proper form and at the proper time. 
The Banner also exchanges with many of the leading newspapers of 
the country, so that these several matters give the paper a circulation 
of considerable proportion, upon which it must pay the increase rate 
fixed beyond the 300-mile zone, and what is here said of the Banner 
in this respect applies to practically all other daily newspapers of the 
country, although perhaps not in all cases to the same extent. 
Mention of this is made to show that the daily newspapers, in adyo 
cating the zone system with the 300-mile limit left at 1 cent per pound, 
are not actuated alone by selfish aims, but by a desire to secure justice, 
and a readiness to accept a plan by which the publishers of daily news - 
papers, as well as the publishers of magazines, trade papers, and peri- 
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odicals, may all be made to bear their rightful share of the 3 
incurred by the department for their benefit. 

The zone system is not new. It is now and has been for a half 
century in use by the railroads in the establishment of fares on passen- 
ger trains, the railroads fixing their rates of passenger fares, in the 
main, on the basis of the distance passengers wish to travel. 

The Government, in the establishment of the Parcel Post System, 
very wisely established the zone system, and through it has accom- 
plished splendid results for the masses engaged in agriculture, as well 
as the merchants and those with whom they transact business through 
the parcel post as their medium, and it does seem that what is equita- 
ble and fair to the farmer and the merchant should be good enough 
for the newspapers, the magazines, and the general public. 


RATES IN CANADA AND BY EXPRESS 


Reverting to the matter of allowing the 1 cent per pound rate for 
a zone of 300 miles to stand, it will not be amiss to state that the 
Government of Canada has established for daily newspapers a postal 
rate not exceeding 50 cents per 100 pounds on any distance within 
the Dominion, with a rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds for distances 
under 50 miles, , 

Also, that all of the express companies in the United States, on 
December 15, 1915, established and filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission tariffs providing that “when no wagon service is ren- 
dered, either in receipt or delivery, and special mail or newspaper 
trains are not used, the rate shall be one-half cent per pound for each 
company carrying.” 

This fits the case of the newspapers, and would in nearly all sec- 
tions of the country permit newspapers to be shipped by express for 
1,000 or more miles at a rate of 50 cents per 100 pounds, and the only 
reason why this rate has not been made available to a greater extent 
by the newspapers is that it does not make the rural-route service as 
available or desirable as the regular service by mail, and also because, 
generally speaking, the newspapers prefer as far as practicable to sive 
their patronage to the Government. If driven to it by the action of 
Congress, many papers will be forced to a much greater extent to give 
their patronage to the express companies, 

We desire in this connection to correct the impression that news- 
papers are fayored by being allowed free of postage access by mail 


‘to the rural routes in the counties where the papers ara published. 


The law does not apply to daily newspapers, but alone to weekly papers 
published in the county, The daily papers pay full second-class 
postal rates on all papers they send by mail to rural routes and to all 
other subscribers located in the counties where the daily papers are 
being published. * 

NEWSPAPERS AND THE WAR 


An effort has been made, even in congressional debate, to make it 
appear that the newspapers of the country are largely responsible for 
this country’s entrance into the war, and that they should be heavily 
taxed to help meet the expenses incident to the war. It has been 
even charged that a considerable number of the larger newspapers of 
the country were subsidized to induce them to create a sentiment in 
favor of war. We know nothing as to the truth of these allegations, 
It may be that munition manufacturers, Wall Street, or Lombard 
Street have used money for that purpose, or it may be, as has been 
suggested, that a distinguished British lord who owns a number of 
leading daily newspapers in England and other portions of Europe 
has gotten a grip on one or more of the leading newspapers of this 
country. We certainly hope for the honor of American Journalism 
that these allegations have no foundation, 

We know that a large majority of the American newspapers favored 
war, and we must assume that they were honest in their declaration. 
The newspapers of the country were not all, however, for war. Many 
of them, controlled by able and loyal American citizens, deplored 
war and hoped it might be averted. They, at least, said nothing 
in favor of war, but when the Congress of the United States declared 
that war existed these men burned their bridges behind thew, declaring 
it to be their purpose to support Congress and the administration ig 
all things designed to bring the war to a successful conclusion, 


ALL PAPERS SUPPORTING GOVERNMENT 


All of the newspapers of this country—the latter class as well as 
the former—have since that declaration by Congress loyally and ener- 
getically supported the President and Congress in all matters designed 
to bring the war to a speedy and successful end. They have labored 
earnestly and anxiously to this end. Nothing has been left unwritten 
or undone to rally the masses to the support of the Government. 

Take the daily issues of practically every newspaper published in 
the United States and it will be found that fully 80 per cent of the 
reading space has been devoted to news relating to the war and at 
least 70 per cent of the 80 per cent has been deyoted to the promotion 
of every plan suggested by the authorities in Washington to aid in its 
successful prosecution, 
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Take every phase of the question, beginning with the necessary 
legislation by Congress, and the newspapers have been found loyal and 
active in ald of the Government. 

The movement to secure volunteers for the Navy and Regular Army, 
the registration of eligibles for enlistment in the Army under the 
select draft act, subscriptions to the Liberty loan bonds, contribu- 
tions to the American Red Cross, in fact, any and all matters that 
would be helpful to the Government in this crisis haye had the active 
support of the newspapers of the country. 

LOYAL WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE 


England, it is said, spent something over $50,000,000 in advertising 
its loans and in its appeals for recruits to its army. The Dominion 
of Canada is said to have devoted $15,000,000 to a like purpose, but 
no man can point in any direction to show that the newspapers of 
this country have been paid a farthing by the Government for the 
great work they haye done, nor asked the Government to pay any- 
thing for that work. i 

On the other hand, the columns of the newspapers of this country 
have been filled to overflowing in earnest and anxious endeavors to 
promote the Interests of this country in the prosecution of the war, 
and for which they have neither asked nor received a farthing of com- 
pensation in any form. 

It is inconceivable in the light of the public record made by the 
newspapers of this country that the Congress of the United States 
should wish for any reason to inflict a penalty or burden upon them. 
There could eertainly be no better evidence given of the patriotic 
endeavor of the newspapers to give active support to the Govern- 
ment and aid as far as possible in having the war brought to a 
speedy and successful conclusion than what they have done up to the 
present time. - 

NO DESIRE TO ATTACK MAGAZINES 

It is not our wish in dealing with this matter to attack the pub- 
lishers of magazines, trade papers, and periodicals, who are doing a 
good work in their lines. An advocacy of the zone plan does not 
mean an attack on such publishers. It simply means that the zone 
system is the best and only equitable basis to govern in fixing rates 
on second-class matter. 

This zone system applies to daily newspapers as well as to maga- 
zines and trade papers. It fixes the same rate for both. The only 
Teason why the magazines will pay more under this system is because 
they are not paying their proportion under the flat-rate plan. The 
newspapers and magazines under the zone system will pay precisely 
the same rate, the only difference being that the transportation of 
magazines over such longer distances and in such larger quantities 
will require those publishers to pay a larger sum to the Government 
to meet the cost of transporting the large volume of their publications 
carried over the longer distances, 

The present flat-rate plan, which the publishers of magazines insist 
upon having continued, is so patently unjust to the Government that 
it seems incredible these gentlemen should have the temerity to insist 
upon its continuance, 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY COMPARISON 


Take a zone of 800 miles, for example, within which the daily 
newspapers have their principal circulation, and the average rate 
paid to the railroads within that zone costs the Government 48 cents 
per hundred pounds. The rate of 1 cent per pound now paid by the 
newspapers gives the Government $1 per hundred pounds, leaving a 
surplus of profit of 52 cents per hundred pounds to the Government. 

Take zone 7, for example, of 1,800 miles, in which the magazines, 
trade papers, and periodicals circulate largely, and the average trans- 
portation within that zone costs the Government $4.459 per hundred 
pounds. The flat rate of 1 cent per pound now paid by the magazines, 
trade papers, and other periodicals gives the Government only $1 per 
hundred pounds, creating a loss of 83.459 per hundred pounds to the 
Government. 

Is there any fairness or even common honesty back of a proposition 
like this? Why should the Congress of the United States wish to 
continue a plan that will cause a loss to the Government of fifty or 
more million dollars annually? 


STARTLING EXAMPLES 


A more startling example will be found in the following illustration: 
The distance from Nashville to Columbia, Tenn., is approximately 40 
miles. The United States Government charges the Nashville news- 
papers $1 per hundred pounds to carry the papers from Nashville to 
Columbia. The cost of transportation paid by the Government to the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. is 17% cents per hundred pounds, 
leaving the Government a surplus or profit of 824% cents per hundred 
pounds with which to meet overhead charges, etc. 

The distanee from New York to San Francisco is 8,300 miles. The 
United States Government charges the publishers of magazines, etc., 
under the fat-rate pian only $1 per hundred pounds for carrying their 
publications from New York, Philadelphia, or Boston to San Francisco. 


It costs the Government approximately $7.899 per hundred pounds 
to carry these publications to California, thus creating a net loss to 
the Government of 86.399 per hundred pounds. 

Is it any wonder, in the light of these facts, that the Post Office 
Department is haying a deficit of fifty or more million dollars annually? 
What is to be said of a plan or system that demands 81 per hundred 
pounds for carrying newspapers a distance of 40 miles and at the 
same time permits magazine publishers to carry their publications for 
a distance of 3,300 miles at the same price? 

There is really only one equitable manner of adjustment in dealing 
with this question, and that is the application of the zone system on the 
lines indicated in Senator McKellar’s amendment, and the present Con- 
gress should, now that the question is up for consideration, promptly 
adjust the matter in that way. 


SPRCIAL 5 PER CENT WAR TAX UNJUST AND DISCRIMINATORY 


Section 1106 of the bill pending in the Senate provides: 

“That in addition to the taxes under existing law and under this 
act there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, for the calendar 
year 1917 and each calendar year thereafter, upon the net income 
of every individual, corporation, partnership, or association arising 
from the publication of newspapers, magazines, or periodicals, entitled 
to be entered as second-class mail mater (whether or not so entered), 
a tax of 5 per cent of the amount of such net income in excess of 
84,000.“ 

The effort to levy a special tax on the publishers of newspapers is 
apparently based on the assumption that the publishers who have 
availed themselves of the second-class postal rate are receiving large 
benefits therefrom at the expense of the Government and should there- 
fore have levied upon them an extraordinary or special tax not placed 
upon other lines of industry or business. 

Speaking for the publishers of daily newspapers we earnestly protest 
against this view, not only because the proposed tax is discriminatory 
and unfair but because the apparent reason assigned for its applica- 
tion to the daily newspapers is without warrant or justification. 

While it is true that the dally newspapers of the country have been 
entered as mail matter of the second class" and have paid postage on 
that basis, it is entirely erroneous to assume that the great body of the 
daily newspapers of the country (a half dozen of the large metropolitan 
dailies alone excepted) have had any gratuities or benefits conferred 
upon them by the Government, through which a loss of revenue has 
been inflicted on the Post Office Department. On the contrary, as 
indicated on many pages of this address, newspapers have paid to, the 
department not only what is equal to the cost of transportation but 
sufficient in excess of that cost to help the department meet an equitable 
portion of the overhead expenses incurred on their account. 

We therefore urge that section 1106 of the bill be stricken out or so 
amended as to exempt publishers of daily newspapers from its operation. 


RESULT THAT WILL FOLLOW ADOPTION OF COURSE SUGGESTED 


The adoption of this course, along with the adoption of the zone 
system under the McKellar amendment, will leave the newspapers of 
the country: 

First. To continue the payment of the present rate of postage within 
the 300-mile zone. 

Second. To pay such advance in the postal rate as may by the 
adoption of the zone system beyond the 300-mile limit be established. 

Third. To continue to pay the income tax hitherto paid by the news- 
papers under existing law. 

‘Fourth. To pay a profit or war income tax on the basis that such 
tax shall be made applicable ‘to all other lines of business. 

This we submit as fair and equitable and will in that way, without 
discrimination, cause the newspapers of the country to furnish thelr 
just proportion of the money needed not only to ald in the prosecution 
of the war but to help meet other current expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. B. BTAHLMAN, 

Louvis J. WORTHAM, 

ROBERT EWING. 

Urex Woopson. 

LAFAYETTE Yousa. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 15, 1017. 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, the question of economy 
always intrudes itself into the discussion of a question of this 
kind. We had that question injected into the subject of giving 
compensation to the veterans who served the Government in 
the World War. I voted to override the veto of that measure 
by the President because I believed the President was ill- 
advised when he believed that the taxpayers of the country 
should be saved the money at the expense of those who risked 
their lives in the service of the Government during the war. 
I believe the President is ill-advised now when he expects 
to keep the expenses of the Government down at the eypense of 
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* the pockets and the stomachs of the men who work in the 
Postal Service, and at the expense of those men’s wives and 
children. Any organization conducting a business which de- 
pends on keeping its treasury filled or which depends for divi- 
dends for its stockholders upon funds taken out of the pockets 
of the underpaid employees is not collecting its dividends or 
taking its expenses from the proper source. 

We are taxing the American people several hundred million 
dollars a year to pay the interest on the money that foreign 
governments owe us. That money saved to the taxpayers of 
America would reduce taxes a great deal. I cite that fact 
because I believe there are so many other ways in which we 
ean save the taxpayers’ money without taking it out of the 
pockets of the families of those who work in the Postal 
Service. Only a short time ago we sank a new but unfinished 
battleship that cost the taxpayers $35,000,000, and a few days 
later we passed an appropriation bill carrying something over 
$100,000,000 to build some new warships. 

Something like a month ago the chief financial advisor of 
the administration issued something like $200,000,000 in bonds. 
Those bonds are tax-exempt when held by corporations. He 
paid an interest rate so high that the issue of $200,000,000 of 
bonds was oversubscribed something like $1,000,000,000. I 
think it is fair to charge that the Government is paying at 
least one-half to 1 per cent too much interest upon that issue. 
Under its terms all outstanding issues of bonds can be con- 
verted by holders thereof for the new issue, and if they take 
advantage of that provision something like $4,600,000,000 of 
outstanding securities can be converted for the new issue. 
This is a higher rate of interest than is paid by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. 

I am calling this to the attention of Senators to show another 
place where the Government can save the taxpayers money 
without taking it out of those who labor every day in all kinds 
of weather to serve the people of America. I am not saying 
this in any partisan sense. An economic problem that has to 
do with the welfare of the Treasury should not be a partisan 
issue. 

I have in my hand an editorial from the Pioneer Press of 
St. Paul, a 100-per cent Republican newspaper, which shows 
that even the editor of that paper takes exception to the high 
rate of interest which the Secretary of the Treasury pays to 
the investors who buy these securities, and which exorbitant 
or unnecessary rate charge is paid for by the taxpayers of 
America. I send the editorial to the desk and ask that the 
Clerk may read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoNary in. the chair). 
Withont objection, the Clerk will read as requested. 

The principal legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Wednesday, December 10, 1924] 
MR. MELLON’S SILENCE 


On Monday the Pioneer Press printed an interview with Prof. Roy 
G. Blakey, of the University of Minnesota, in which he seriously called 
into question certain aspects of the United States Treasury's new offer- 
ing of 4 per cent, 20 to 30 year bonds. Simultaneously it brought the 
attention of Secretary Mellon to Professor Blakey's views. The Pioneer 
Press has been informed that Mr. Mellon bas no comment to make. 

Professor Blakey's main contention is that this issue should have 
been offered either at a lower rate of interest or for a shorter number 
‘of years, preferably the latter. 

The importance of this question does not lie on the surface. On tts 
face the issue amounts to $200,000,000 “or thereabout,” and will be 
used to take up part of the $200,000,000 certificates of indebtedness 
falling due on December 15, which can not be met out of tax revenues. 
But in addition the Secretary of the Treasury may refund, according 
to these same terms, all third Liberty loan 414 per cent bonds, Treas- 
ury notes of the series A-1925, and certificates of indebtedness 
of the series TM- 1923. If this policy is followed by the Treasury, as 
it apparently proposes to do, and if full advantage of this opportunity 
is taken by the holders of these obligations, the issue in fact can 
amount to $4,200,000,000, or possibly to $4,600,000,000. 

The Treasury then will be paying at a rate of 4 per cent for a 
minimum of 20 years on a sum upward to four billions, It is a màt- 
ter of great Interest to the public therefore, if the terms of this issue 
are, as Professor Blakey contends, unfavorable to the Government, 

So far as the Pioneer Press can discover there is no difference of 
opinion among responsible business authorities on the fact that this 
issue could have been successfully placed on the market on more favor- 
able terms to the Government—either for a shorter term, so that it 
would be possible for the Government to take adyantage of lower 
interest rates later, or at a lower rate. There is even some opinion 
that the Government might have had both without endangering the 
success of the issue, 


This belief may be ill founded, and Secretary Mellon's judgment of- 
the market may be quite accurate, We are not just now raising that 
point. But whether the terms of this issue are or are not justifiable 
is a matter of real public concern, and when a responsible and com- 
petent authority such as Professor Blakey calls them into question the 
publice should be able to expect something more from the Treasury than’ 
a dismissal of the criticism with the explanation that it bas no com- 
ment to make. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I will simply say in conclusion that I 
believe the self-respect of the American people demands that 
we see to it that the postal employees are paid a decent living 
wage. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a few moments ago the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] made some comments on the 
bill introduced by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING], which was amended and reported to the Senate 
by the subcommittee of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, of which I am a member. That Senator made 
some very grievious errors in his statements. I do not attribute 
bad faith to the Senator; he is a man of high integrity and 
ability, but I think his excitement and his possible fear that 
the Senate is incapable of passing the bill in question with 
certain amendments caused him to make those statements. 

The Senator from Tennessee stated that the bill had been 
reported out without consideration after having been in the 
committee for only two or three days. He is very much in 
error in that statement, because the subcommittee worked 
long hours all through the Christmas holidays on this bill. 
I know as one of the committee members that I worked every 
night until after midnight so long as I could keep awake. 
I know that the committee gaye very earnest consideration to 
the testimony of a great many witnesses and to a vast amount 
of detail that came before it. I refer the printed hearings of 
our subcommittee to all Senators present and hope they will 
take the opportunity to study them very carefully. Should 
they do so they will see that able men came from all over the 
country representing every industry practically that had any 
interest in the question of postal rates, and that they testified 
at length before us. 

We did not attempt to alter the provisions of the postal 
salary bill; that matter was threshed out at the last session; 
but we confined ourselves to the rate-increase question. I 
wish to call attention to an amendment proposing to reduce 
certain rates on second-class matter which I have presented 
to the bill for consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Nevada 
a question before he enters upon a discussion of his amendment, 

Mr. ODDIE. Very well; I shall be glad to answer. 

Mr. HARRISON. Are the postal employees in the District 
of Columbia paid out of the general fund of the Treasury, or 
are they paid out of the postal revenue? 

Mr. ODDIE. I will have to tell the Senator that I can not 
answer that question without looking into some reports. I am 
not familiar with that particular phase of the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. I propounded the question to the Senator 
because I thought that if there were any Senator who would 
know it would be the Senator from Nevada, because he. hap- 
pens to be a member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. I assume, however, that none of the Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, unless he should make a research, 
would know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I have to admit that I am only 
human and that in the work of the subcommittee I have 
attempted to do something which is practically impossible for 
anybody living to do—to digest the reports that were given us 
by the Post Office Department and to study and understand the 
whole problem of the Post Office Department in a very short 
time. We know this problem only to a degree; those of us who 
have given considerable time to it have learned certain things 
concerning the Post Office Department; but I must confess that 
with certain conditions relating to the District post office I am 
not familiar. However, we have done the very best we could in 
the very short time that was allowed us, 

Mr. President, I for one am anxious that the so-called 
Sterling bill shall pass after it shall have had a reasonable 
amount of discussion and certain necessary amendments, and I 
do not think it will take long. I know that the Members of the 
Senate on both sides of the Chamber have abundance of ability 
and courage and that heretofore they have never hesitated in 
attacking a difficult problem. 


JJC ⁵»w p aerogenes 
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for clerks and carriers and railway postal clerks, and $260 for rural 
carriers, and in addition there were substantial increases in salaries of 
the supervisory foree; ranging from $200 to 8600. 

The effect. of these increases in salary grades over those in effect 
during the fiscal year 1918 may be summarized as follows: 

An increase of $600 granted to clerks and carriers in post offices. 

An increase of $500 granted to railway postal clerks, 

An increase of 3600 granted to rural carriers. 

The following summary shows the additional expenditures on account 
of increased compensation over and above the expenditures under the 
salary scale that was in effect during the fiscal year 1918 as the result 
of the three acts of Congress above referred to for the fiscal years 
1919 to 1924, both inclusive: 


I feel, Mr. President, that the question of the salaries of the 
postal employees is too: serious a one to be treated in a frivolous 
manner. I for one shall do all I can to help the Sterling bill 
through, As I have stated, I have proposed an amendment 
which, if adopted, will reduce the rates on the advertising 
‘portion of periodicals using the second-class mail in the first 
and second zones, That will relieve the publishers of what I 
think is an unjust burden. When we consider that the postage 
on second-class mail matter has been increased: several times in 
the last few years and in the same period that fourth-class mall 
rates have been reduced twice, I feel that in justice to all the 
amendment I have proposed to this bill should be given most 
careful consideration and that it should pass. 


I, for one, intend to support the President in his veto, I | Fiscal year 
haye read his veto message with great care, and, while some 3532 ö . 202, 600 
of my colleagues may not agree with me, I am not prepared 62 8 
to argue with them on that score, for I feel that it is a case 488. — e e 
where every man should search his own conscience and should 1928 aan nnn ern 887.878 
use his own discretion and best judgment. I have no quarrel 24—— —ĩ————— 128, 884, 576 
with anybody who disagrees with me on this problem; but Wet. en 


in voting to support the veto I do so as one member of the 
committee which has presented a bill which can be made 
workable and practicable, and which can be passed, and which 
earries the increased postal salaries in exactly the same form 
in which the bill the President vetoed carried them. 

I feel, Mr. President, that we should be serious about this 
matter; that we should not allow our fears and apprehen- 
sions to, enter into the problem at all. When we consider that 
the postal employees, scores of thousands of them all over 


These amounts are cumulative; that is, the amount stated for the 
year 1920 also includes the amount which was additional for the year 
1919. 


SALARIES PAID IN THE SERVICE 


The following is the range of salaries of officials and employees in the 
Postal Service: 
Post-office clerks and carriers 51, 400. 00 to $1, 800 


EDOCEIN clarks ⁰ Sc oo ke ĩ Ä den oe GUN 
Average salary, post-office clerks, 1923. 1, 691. 68 


the country, are vitally interested and watching our actions, | Average salary, post-office carriers, 192¢ — . 

I feel it is the duty of every Senator here to handle this prob- | Railway postal clerks 4 3, 600, 00 to 2, 300 
lem seriously and carefully and to do his utmost to secure | Avernge 1 — OPARTA Y i ol ager oer eel goles pO 

the enactment of a bill which will carry the increase in sala- travel ieta ree s E Sx NOR GUN 2, 294. 00 

ries and which, at the same time, will raise more revenue and | Clerks at division headquarters of the Railway 

be fair and just to the users of the mails. Mail Service and post-office inspectors. 1, 600. 00 to 2,300 


Chief clerks in post-office inspectors’ headquarters. 2, 600. 00 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, it would be pleasant indeed | Laborers in post offices and the Railway Mail 
Servi 


if we could comply with the numerous requests for salary in- 8 N CCC 2 ant 88 2 on 
creases—among others, that of the postal employees. The de-] Aahftant suberiutentlent af mals ee Rice Spoil ö 
mand for an increase is universal and the extra pay is desired FTC ‘a paresis 2. 200. 00 to 8, 800 
for good purposes —to provide better homes and living condi- Koreen, Dokt omga paria * = a on 2885 
OS cas. TEn a ae . * 
111... ꝶ d ̃ Ä————̃— saFyices- -2-27 2 0a: 0o ta. 8000 
$ Ssistan * 868 — 7 4 
Of course, we all know it would be good politics to vote for | Chief clerks. Railway Barly} Sha hadi ie aN 3. 000. 00 
the bill. When a group is so intensely interested in a subject, 8 division superintendents, Raliway Mail 560700 
it always becomes an important political matter. The larger | Division superintendents, Railway Mail Service 4. 200.00 
group—the general public—is affected only indirectly. There- Post-oflice VVV 2, 800: 00 to 3, 700 
fore, they are not watching the question very closely nor will] Post- otfee inspectors in charge — 4. 200. 00 


they long remember how the Senators voted thereon. A well- 
known English statesman once said: 

You can tax the English people into bankruptcy without any serious 
protest on their part if you will only do it by indirect taxes. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF POST-OFFICR CLERKS, POST-OFFICH CARRIERS, AND 
RAILWAY. POSTAL CLERKS 
Comparisons of the average salaries. in the Postal Service with 
average salaries of like or similar employments in other governmental 
The situation is quite similar in this country. 8 services and in business Institutions must be made with the average 
I failed to support this bill at the time it passed the Senate | Lalarles of clerks, carriers, and rallway postal clerks. These salaries 
last May and I can not support it now. Therefore, I shall vote in the Postal Service are as follows: 
to sustain the President’s veto. Average salaries, fiscal year 1924; of— 


It is admitted that the bill will add about $65,000,000 to the Fost-office den. . 
cost of handling the mails—about 38 per family. The bill pro-.“ FRaffwar ee cler. 4, 111.00 
yides for the expense but does not provide how the money shall Railway postal clerks, including travel allowunce . 2, 294. 00 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF LIKE EMPLOYERS IN THE DEPARTMENTAL SHRYICE 
IN WASHINGTON 

A reliable estimate of the average of salaries for employees for 

grades 1 to 7, Inclusive, in the clerical, administrative, and fiseal 

services in the District of Columbia places it at $1,704 per annum, 

and for the same for grades from 1 to 6, inclusive, $1,659 per annum. 

SALARIES PAID IN BUSINESS INSTITUTIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


In May, 1924, the department secured. through direct Investigation 
by its special officers detailed to the work the range of salaries paid 
to persons employed by business institutions throughout the country. 
Investigations were made in the following cities whose populations 
range from 1,972 to 5,600,000; 

New York, N. I.; Chicago, III.; Detroit, Mich.; Boston, Mass.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; New Haven, Conn.; Des Moines, Iowa; Scranton, 
Pa.; Utica, N. X.: St. Joseph, Mo.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Montgomery, 
Ala.; Hagerstown, Mad.; Jackson, Tenn.; Geneva, N. X.; Guthrie, 
Okla; Ilion, N. V.: Herkimer, N. X.; Americus, Ga.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Salem, Ohio; Cadillac, Mich.; Webb City, Mo.; Seneca Falls, N. X.; 
Bryan, Ohio; Danville, Ky.; Corinth, Miss.; Portland, Ind.; Ravenna, 
Oliio; Elkton, Md.; Newport, Pa. 

The general average for the entire group of these offices for each 
class of employee below named was found to be as’ follows: 

Bank clerks__ 4-1 


Stock clerks —.- 
Shipping clerks 


be raised. Each class thinks it should be exempt from the 
extra burden and that it should be borne by some other class. 
But, first of all, we must consider fairly the question of equity 
toward the post-office employees. The main question is how 
do their salaries compare with those of others in similar lihes 
of employment? 

The Post Office Department has made a brief report dealing 
with comparative salaries, also furnished comparison of sal- 
aries paid in private employment. I ask unanimous consent 
that the memorandum be incorporated in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Novesrner 28, 1924. 
(Memorandum for the Postmaster General) 

The act approved July 2, 1918, provided increased compensation of 
$200 per annum to clerks and carriers in post offices and to railway 
postal clerks and approximately $240 per annum to rural carriers, In 
addition there were increases in compensation to a large number of the 
supervisory force. 

The act of November 8, 1919, further increased the compensation of 
postal employees from: $100 to $200 per annum. 

The act of June 5, 1920, generally known as the reclassification act; 
provided further increases in compensation ranging from $200 to $300 
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It is not argued from comparisons with salaries paid employees in 
general business thet it is not just to pay to postal employees a scale of 


wages somewhat higher. The conditions under which employment 18 
undertaken in the Postal Service and those under which it is under- 
taken in general business are different. We expect to attract to the 
Postal Service those who will make it a life work. Consequently the 
scale of salaries should be high enough to insure permanent continuance 
in the service. This means a scale sufficiently high to enable the 
employee to take upon himself all the obligations of citizenship and his 
Place in society. However, a careful comparison of rates of compensa- 
tion paid to postal employees and those paid to others in like grades of 
commercial lines shows that generally the advantage rests with the 
postal employee. 


LABOR TURNOVER IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The following statements show for clerks and carriers in the Postal 
Service the number of resignations: 


44,681 4, 961 11.10 
47, 508 7,473 15.70 
53, 703 5,161 9. 61 
56, 029 8,112 5. 55 
57,183 3,865 5. 88 
63.182 4,144 6.58 


The following shows a comparative statement showing the resigna- 
tions of clerks and carriers during the five months’ period ended 
November 30, 1928, and 1924: 


MAINTENANCE OF LISTS OF PLIGIBLES 
POSTAL CLERKS AND CARRIERS 


There does not appear to be any greater difficulty in maintaining 
lists of eligibles at this time than there was when this matter was 
before Congress last spring. In general there appears to be no difi- 
culty in maintaining these lists to fill vacancies. There are certain 
localities, however, where difficulty does exist, these being large cities 
or industrial communities affected in the one case by high costs of 
living due to metropolitan conditions and in the other case by the 
higher wage scale and living costs prevailing in the industrial com- 
munities. 

The latest reports from 76 offices of the country show a general con- 
dition of unemployed avallable time of substitute clerks and carriers. 
These are shown in the foliowing table for the 76 largest offices as a 
whole: 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


There is no difficulty experienced in securing a sufficient number of 
eligibles to fill vacancies in the Railway Mail Service except in very 
few States, such as those having very small populations, as Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Arizona, There is no more trouble in filling vacancies 
in the Railway Mail Service than there was before the war. 

There are approximately 10,000 eligibles on the list at the present 
time, and there were 27,000 applicants for examination held through- 
out the country by the Civil Service Commission on May 8, 1924. 

Srewart. 
WHO IS UNDERPAID 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, it is remarkable that while 
this bill has been before Congress for a year, no substantial 
proof has been submitted to show that post office employees 
are getting a lower salary than others engaged in similar lines 
of employment. If they are underpaid as compared to other 
laborers in similar lines, surely the increase should be granted. 
I have a fairly good acquaintance with conditions in my own 
State, and I know that as far as South Dakota is concerned, 
lower salaries are paid in the courthouses, in the banks, and 
in the mercantile establishments than are paid the post office 
employees. 

1 55 EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senator was not in the Chamber 
yesterday when I had the pleasure of addressing the Senate 
on that particular point. In view of the fact that a letter car- 
rier receives approximately $27 a week and a hod carrier re- 
ceives $36 a week, does not the Senator think that there is 
some distinction between employments throughout the country? 

Mr. NORBECK. I recall very well the Senator’s speech. He 
did not say that letter carriers receive $27 a week; he said 
that some of them receive that amount in the beginning of their 
service. 

Mr. EDGE. In their first year. 

Mr, NORBECK. The Senator did not speak of that as an 
average salary. 

Mr. EDGE. No; that is the entrance salary. 

Mr. NORBECK. And the Senator did not state on what 
authority he made the statement that hod carriers received $6 
a day. I have never heard of any such wages being paid to 
them. 

Mr. EDGE. I made the statement on the authority of the 
Department of Labor of the United States Government. 

Mr. NORBECK. Where and when were such wages paid? 

Mr. EDGE. That is the average pay. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not sure of that; but possibly their 
case may be similar to the case of the plumbers. A prominent 
attorney's wife of this city said, after she had paid the 
plumber's bill, she wished she had married a plumber instead 
of a lawyer. [Laughter.] Of course, there are some lines of 
employment which are very well organized. The Senator 
might also make the comparison with the plasterers of Chi- 
cago, who a year or two ago were getting $25 a day for per- 
forming approximately half the work they performed 10 years 
ago. I object to that kind of comparison. I think there should 
be a general survey and that all lines should be included in- 
stead of merely the plumbers and hod carriers and plasterers. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator having made that point in his ad- 
dress, if he will consult the Rroonp of yesterday he will find 
that I inserted in the Recorp a report on, I think, 15 different 
industries. 

Mr. NORBECK. But the Senator did not state on what 
authority the figures were given. He said he had them from 
a printed document of some kind which was before him. 

Mr. EDGE. They were all taken from reports of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator did not so state yesterday. 

Mr. EDGE. I will be glad to turn them over to the Senator 
if he desires to see them. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wonder if it will interrupt 
the Senator if I call attention to a statement the President 
makes on that point. 

Mr. NORBECK. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIS. On page 3 of the veto message the following 
language appears: 

At the request of the committee which considered this legisiation 
the Post Office Department made a special investigation of the range 
of salaries paid to persons employed in business institutions through- 
out the country and reported the results. These investigations covered 
representative cities ranging im populations from 2,000 to over 
5,000,000. It was found that in all cases of employees of a similar 
character the average salaries paid were much lower than those paid 
in the Postal Service. z 
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That is the statement made by the President in his veto 
message. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from South Dakota will allow 
me one further interruption I will promise not to interrupt 
him again, for I realize his time is limited. 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. As was well established yesterday in a col- 
loguy between the Senator from Ohio and myself, in quoting 
from the report of the Postmaster General, it seems possible 
to obtain almost any figures. 

COMPARISONS 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the only attempt that I 
have heard made by any Senator to prove that the postal 
employees’ wages are lower than the wages of others engaged 
in “similar work” was to make a comparison with some 
other Government employees. Our attention was called to 
the fact that when salaries were fixed for a certain service 
about a year ago some of them were put on the basis of $50 
a year higher than the postal employees are now getting. If 
we should to-day increase the wages of post-office employees 
$300 a year, it would be $250 higher than the others are get- 
ting. What will these other Government employees say to us 
to-morrow. They will certainly be able to prove to us that 
they are underpaid, notwithstanding the increase that they 
received about a year ago. 

No one will contend that it is fair to compare the wages of 
Government employees with those of the building trades. Hod 
carriers, masons, and others have seasonal employment. They 
are idle a considerable part of the time. The work and the 
pay is uncertain, and there are no provisions made for retire- 
ment when old age comes. 

A strong demand comes to me from one of our cities in 
South Dakota, which is the county seat of one of the largest 
and most prosperous counties. The demand was insistent that 
postal employees who were getting $1,500 to $1,800 a year 
were entitled to the $300 increase. I inquired from the county 
clerk as to what salaries were paid county employees at the 
courthouse and found that it is an average of $1,056. The 
highest salary paid is $1,200 a year. 

Among the many appeals I have received was one from a 
man in the service who has spent approximately 20 years in 
schools and colleges. With just pride he calls attention to 
the fact that he is a doctor of philosophy by virtue of a uni- 
versity degree, and he asks whether the compensation paid 
by the Government is adequate for a man of such splendid 
qualifications. I admit I am sorry for this man, because the 
public will not yet stand for being charged 1 cent extra on mail 
matter delivered by a Ph. D. We may pay a bonus on higher 
education some time, but it is impossible to do it with the 
public in the present frame of mind, for the man who was so 
handicapped that he was unable to secure a better education 
is unwilling to contribute to those who were more fortunate. 


COMPARISON WITH FARMERS’ INCOMES 


A Congressman representing a large city asked support for 
this measure on the ground that the mail carriers of his city 
were getting only eighteen hundred dollars a year—approxi- 
mately $6 a day. We have no available statistics as to what 
the farmer's income is at the present time, but everybody recog- 
nizes that the farmer is in a worse predicament than he was 
before the war. We do have official information as to what 
the farmer’s income was in the pre-war period. I wish to read 
now from a communication from the Bureau of the Census, 
which reads in part as follows: 


Concerning the farmer's income, in 1916 there was prepared and 
issued by the office of farm management, Department of Agriculture, a 
bulletin (No. 746) on the farmer's income, by Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser. 
This bulletin showed that the wages of the average farmer are about 
$600, composed of about $200 in cash and about $400 supplied by the 
farm. This is the best thing I know of on that subject. 


It is admitted that there is an inequality of salaries between 
different classes of employees of the Post Office Department. 
It would be highly desirable if these inequalities could be ad- 
justed. Some of the postmasters at the smaller places are get- 
ting very little compensation, and the rural mail carriers in cer- 
tain sections have unusual expense. But we are called upon 
to support a flat increase of about $300 a year, or to vote 
against it. 

Every mail brings applications from young men who want to 
enter the Postal Service—they want a clerkship or they want a 
rural route. They are keenly alive to the fact that under the 
present compensation rates, the Government job is more profit- 
able than farming or any other line of employment open to 
them, not to mention the retirement or pension feature which 


now includes this service, part of which expense will be borne 
by the Government. 
WHO PAYS TIIN sss, ooo, ooo: 

It is admitted that the increased expense under this bill will 
be about $65,000,000 per year, but it is argued that this will not 
fall heavily upon anyone. We are told that it is just a little 
here and a little there and that it is not much anywhere. The 
suggestion is a mystery in finance—getting something for 
nothing. We are told that it will not affect the consumer, be- 
cause it is the merchant who pays most of it, or it is the manu- 
facturer who will pay it. 

These are the same arguments that have been used in de- 
fense of tariff schedules, of increase in freight rates, or to 
justify the increased wage of union plasterers. 

If these increases are not responsible for higher price levels 
or higher cost of living, then will some Member of this body 
tell me what has brought to us the higher price levels and 
the higher cost of living? It is a well-known and admitted 
fact that at present we have the highest wages ever known in 
peace times; but it is claimed, and apparently proven, that 
in many cases the workingman is no better off than he was 
in 1913, because the higher price levels bringing about the 
higher cost of living have absorbed the wage increase. It is 
even claimed by post-office employees that in spite of the sub- 
stantial increase they have received, the high cost of living 
has overtaken it and absorbed it. I do not subscribe to the 
theory that doubling all wages to-day would make the working- 
man better off. He would be better off to-morrow, but in six 
months or a year the higher costs would be reflected in the 
eost of merchandise, the cost of transportation, and the cost 
of service. 

“COST OF LIVING” DETERMINED BY WAGE STANDARDS 


When a group of people get a wage increase they will be 
comparatively better off than others, That is another way of 
saying that they will be better off at the expense of the others. 
But we know from past experience that there is a general 
leveling tendency in the matter of these wages and salaries, 
and when one group has been given an advance over the 
others, it results in stimulation along the whole line. The 
Adamson-McAdoo railroad program resulted in better pay for 
railroad employees. For the time being they felt that they 
were exceptionally well taken care of, but now they are per- 
plexed when they find that the higher price leyels and the 
higher cost of living have absorbed so much of the increase. 

It is amusing indeed now to listen to the argument of the 
conservative Senators, who a year ago insisted that the high 
surtaxes and even the excess-profits taxes were in the end 
borne by the consumer and not by the business itself. It was 
argued that any increase in the cost of doing business in- 
variably resulted in higher-priced goods and that the consumer 
did not only bear the burden of the tax but that it had a 
pyramidical effect, because business added the tax to the cost 
of its goods and passed it along in ever-increasing ratios from 
manufacturer to wholesaler, from wholesaler to retailer, and 
from retailer to consumer, and that the one-dollar tax paid 
by the manufacturer resulted in from three to six dollars addi- 
tional being collected from the consumer. If this argument 
was sound at that time, it is sound now. Possibly the three- 
dollar-per-family expense under the proposed bill would result 
in a ten-dollar-per-family tax actually being collected. The 
logic is the same as that used in defense of the Mellon plan. 

When higher price levels come along the Government em- 
ployee comes back to Congress and says, “ While my wages 
have been increased, they have not been increased as fast as 
the cost of living has increased. Therefore I must have another 

* 
espe THE FARMER’S @-CENT DOLLAR 

Agriculture is the only basic industry of the Northwest. Its 
progress and even its very existence are dependent upon a fair - 
exchange price between what the farmer produces and what he 
buys. The new price levels have nearly ruined the American 
farmer. For the last four years his dollar has had a purchasing 
power of only about 60 cents. The new price levels did not 
injure the manufacturer, the wholesaler, or the retailer, who 
could protect themselves by a new scale of prices. They did 
not ruin the professional man. Doctors, lawyers, and school 
teachers have succeeded in securing additional compensation to 
meet the new conditions. None suffered who could pass the 


costs along to some one else. 
EFFECT ON RAILROADS 
A heavy tribute has been levied on the Northwest by the 


increased freight rates, made necessary by the higher operating 
costs of railroad companies, the largest factor of which is waga 
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increase. The Government Treasury made up the deficiency 
for several years, after which rates were again increased and 
thereafter frequently increased. The preliminary report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 1923, just issued, shows 
that the dividends paid by railroads are equal to about one- 
twentieth part of the revenue collected. This means that a 5 
per cent reduction in railroad rates would practically confiscate 
the property. Such a reduction in rates would be only 1 cent 
per hundred on grain where the freight rate is 20 cents. The 
prospect for substantial relief from high transportation rates 
seems remote. 
WESTERN MINING INDUSTRIES 

The gold and silver mining industries of the West have 
suffered from the same causes. It was profitable to work ore 
that went for $10 a ton as long as the cost of operation was only 
$6 a ton, but when the cost of operation advanced to $10 a ton, 
the mine was closed up. The new cost level put it out of busi- 
ness in the same way that it is putting so many farmers out of 
business, for the cost of operation increased and the price of 
the product remained stationary. 

Tf hundreds of millions of dollars are added to the cost of 
doing business, directly or indirectly, it must be absorbed by 
somebody. It is admitted that the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant and many others can pass the costs along. Everyone 
admits that the farmer is unable to do so. Does it not, there- 
fore, necessarily follow that the farmers and a few other lines 
bear the whole loss resulting from a change in price levels? 
The farmer is the main shock absorber. 

Not that his prices of farm products are so low in dollars, but 
that his margin of profit has been wiped out by the increased 
cost of that which he must buy, be it service or material. He 
ean not exchange a day’s labor with anybody. When the aver- 
age farmer had a net profit of $600 before the war he was com- 
paratively well off. He is hoping that he can get back to this 
pre-war basis. 

EFFECT OF FOREIGN CROP FAILURES 

I know it was often said last fall that the farmers are “ get- 
ting back to normal.” It is true there has been an improved 
situation in the northwestern wheat districts, where crops 
were good and prices were better. When General Dawes came 
west during the recent campaign to discuss the agricultural 
problem he might easily have called attention to the temporary 
improvement in the situation. If he had done so, he would 
have misled many people, but he was courageous and faced the 
issue squarely. He said frankly in his Lincoln, Nebr., speech 
that conditions were better on account of crop failures in 
Canada and other countries, and that we must recognize the 
fact that the improvement was of a temporary nature only. 
To hold otherwise is to ignore plain facts. It is like the case 
of the soldier in the German army who wrote home, The 
French all have the flu, so our trouble is about over with.” 
Even with the present better prices the exchange value of the 
farmer's products is away below normal, or pre-war levels. 
The exchange value of cattle is as low as it was during the 
Cleveland Administration in the early nineties, when distress 
throughout the agricultural region was universal. 

VIEWS OF PROGRESSIVE SENATORS 


I am frankly surprised that so many of the Senators from 
the Northwest are going to support this measure, but I will 
admit that it is not my first surprise. Three years ago I 
listened to dozens of speeches on the proposal to reduce the 
income taxes from 70 per cent to 50 per cent. We were told 
that 50 per cent was entirely too low and that the proposed re- 
duction was for the benefit of the rich, and that it was immoral. 
The same speeches were made by regular Democrats and by 
irregular Republicans. Each group claimed to be the more 
progressive, Each protested as loudly as possible against the 
proposed reduetion. Some of them objected on the ground that 
if the tax burden was reduced on big incomes it would be to the 
disadvantage of the farmers. But the proposed tax-reduction 
measure was passed over their violent protest by conservative 
Members of Congress, largely from Eastern States. I joined 
with the irregular Republicans and cast my yote against these 
tax reductions, feeling that relief for the Northwest should be 
coupled with relief for other sections; otherwise we would be 
left out in the cold. , 

RECORD REVERSED IN TWO YEARS 

Inside of two short years I noticed a complete change of 
heart—or shall I say a change of mind? The bill further re- 
ducing taxes on large incomes from 50 per cent to 40 per cent 
secured the support of nearly every Senator who had protested 
so loudly against the previous bill reducing the maximum in- 
come taxes from 70 te 50 per cent. The progressive Senators 
from the agricultural Northwest did not even insist that these 


tax reductions should be accompanied by agricultural relief. 

They hastened to give relief to the large taxpayers, and I again ` 
found myself occupying a lonesome position. Of course, it is 

possible that these Senators were right and I was wrong. They 

may have become convinced that the higher income taxes did 

not work for the general welfare. They seemed finally to have 

accepted the argument of the conservative Senators, that the 

taxes were pyramided and the costs passed on to the ultimate 

consumer, 

It is an admitted fact that the depreciation of the farmer's 
dollar is due to higher cost levels. He buys his supplies in the 
American market, manufactured under the American standard. 
The prices on his products are fixed by the world’s market. He, 
and he alone, is in competition with foreign labor. American in- 
dustries and American labor are protected against competition. 
At the demand of labor, the Federal Government and the States 
have shortened the working-day and increased the pay. Im- 
migration laws have been passed to protect them. Practically 
every class has sought relief and received it—at the farmer's 
expense. For 40 years he has supported labor in every struggle 
for better’ conditions, only to find himself now the poorest- 
paid laborer in the land. When he asked that Congress also 
put him on the same basis with others, opposition arose in many 
quarters. Organized industry and organized labor both gave 
him a deaf ear. It was one of the leading progressive Congress- 
men who led the fight against the “ratio price” for agricultural 
products, In this he had the support of the Wall Street Journal, 
which also protested against the increase in the prices of grains 
and meats. The farmer wanted to be a comrade of labor but 
the door was closed to him. 

It appears to me that the proposed $65,000,000 increase, 
which is about three dollars for each family, will not be the 
measure of our increased burden under this act. The pyramid- 
ing effect of it may make the tax eight or ten dollars on every 
family, but even this may be only a small part of the actual 
effect of the bill, It may be that it is only one more step 
toward higher price levels and higher cost of living, which 
inside of a year may result in several times ten dollars being 
the actual cost on each family. If it operates in the same way 
as other tax burdens or impediments that have been placed 
upon business, it wili result in multiplying the burden created 
by this measure. The next step will be that the other wage 
earners will come forward and show that the higher cost of 
living has absorbed their wages, and in a short time these 
same postal employees will come back to Congress and be able 
to prove that the increased wages have left them in no better 
shape than before. This round of increasing wages that brings 
the high cost of living has by some one been dubbed the “ vicious 
circle.” Where are we going to stop? If we are unable and 
unwilling to put agriculture on & fair and equitable basis, 
let us at least refrain from putting an additional burden upon 
the farmer. He is trying to get back to a pre-war basis when 
his doliar was at par and his earnings were $600 per year. I 
ean not vote to take from him any more of his scant income. He 
has a bigger load than he can carry now. 

We believe in the square deal—that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. But the square deal demands, substantially, 
equality. This bill does not contribute to that end. We can 
not ‘get back to normal by this route. If it is impossible to 
bring the wages of all laborers, including the farmers, up to 
the present levels, then it becomes necessary to travel in the 
other direction, or at least call a halt, Let us not make the 
situation any worse for those who are in the deepest distress 
at the present time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, with a few exceptions I favor 
the general increases of salaries proposed in Senate bill 1898. 
As a member of the joint committee, I endeavored to attend 
and did attend nearly all of the hearings. They were ex- 
tended. The question of salaries was gone into very ex- 
haustively. All who desired to be heard were given time; 
and I believe without exception the members of the joint com- 
mittee were convinced that the employees were entitled to 
consideration, and should have increases in their salaries. 

The work of that committee was not nearly as difficult as 
that of one of the former committees, which was known as the 
reclassification committee of 1920, on which I also had the 
honor to serve. That committee found it necessary to change 
the differentials as between employees in almost every branch 
of the service; and while they had taken months to complete 
their work, based on very extended inquiries, when the bill 
which became a law on January 5, 1920, was put into effect 
it was generally satisfactory to the employees in the Postal 
Service. There were but two or three slight corrections 
3 it was found necessary to make by subsequent legisla- 

on. 
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At that time it was the belief of the committee that the 
postal employees had at least been put on an equality with 
other wage earners performing similar duties, or, at least, 


duties of as much importance. It was expected that the cost 
of living, which was then showing signs of decline, would 
further decrease. Unfortunately for those employees, this ex- 
pectation was not borne out, and the records produced in our 
hearings of last year showed conclusively that it was costing 
them more to live then than it had during 1920 and 1921. 

The joint special committee agreed on schedules of rates 
and submitted them in the form of a bill to the committees of 
the two Houses. In the meantime they had under discussion 
the proposals put forward by the Post Office Committee for 
increases in salaries which would have carried a total annual 
increase of about $43,000,000. Included in those proposals was 
one to establish a differential as between employees who 
resided in populous centers and those who worked in rural 
districts. That was carefully considered, and it was the con- 
clusion of the joint committee that it was not practicable, that 
it would be almost impossible to put it into effect, and that it 
could not at least satisfy a majority of those who would have 
to work under the new salary schedules. 

The outline of the Post Office Department bill also carries 
provisions for meeting the cost of the proposed increase of 
$43,000,000, but at that time the work of the cost ascertainment 
committee was dovetailing into the work of the Post Office 
Department to determine what it cost to handle the four dif- 
ferent classes of mail and what the receipts from those various 
classes amounted to. 

Unfortunately, those figures were not available for your 
joint committee. The work was not even far enough along to 
enable us to make an intelligent guess at what the findings 
would be. The committee was therefore under the necessity 
of reporting a bill without any scientific basis upon which to 
recommend increases in postal rates for the various classes 
of mail matter. There was quite a discussion on that point at 
various meetings, The majority of the members, however, felt 
that it was not possible for them intelligently to recommend 
increases in postal rates. 

The bill as recommended to the committees of the two Houses 
would have carried about $56,000,000 of annual increases in 
salaries. When considered in the House and in the Senate 
amendments were offered which in the Senate alone, as I re- 
call it, increased the appropriation about eight or nine million 
dollars, whereas the House made amendments which raised 
the total to about $80,000,000. The bill went to conference, 
and after days of consideration it was reported back to the 
two Houses carrying a total of about $68,000,000, and met the 
approval of the Senate and of the House. That is the form 
in which Senate bill 1898 now comes before us for considera- 
tion. 

The work of the cost ascertainment committee was con- 
cluded after the adjournment of the Congress, after the pas- 


sage of Senate bill 1898. That work was carried on in af 


scientific manner. I believe the findings to be dependable. 
The amount that was expended In money and in labor was very 
large, an appropriation of $500,000 having been made for the 
purpose. There is every reason to believe that the work was 
honestly and efficiently performed and that the findings are 
as accurate as it is humanly possible to make them. 

I believe that a readjustment of the postal rates should be 
based upon that cost ascertainment, and that those rates 
should be advanced in an amount sufficient to offset and take 
care of any advances in postal salaries. I have always favored 
fair and liberal treatment of the employees in the Postal 
Service. They devote their lives to the business. They fol- 
low it as a profession. They are able, conscientious, faithful 
servants and entitled to proper consideration and treatment. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is a businesslike propo- 
sition to advance the cost with one hand without at the same 
time providing with the other for the payment of added costs, 
particularly when it is so apparent that the means of raising 
the added costs are available. Those means are proper; they 
should be above criticism. No one could be criticized for 
advocating an advance of postal rates when we know that the 
service is well worth to those that are served all that it costs. 
The service is cheap. The Post Office Department is one de- 


partment to which we have always pointed as being carried 
along on business principles comparable to those of the biggest 
business of the United States or the world itself. The postal 
employees are certainly entitled to receive adequate compen- 
sation for their labor. No more faithful or dependable people 
could be gotten in any business than those who are to-day em- 
ployed in our Post Office Department, 
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Mr. President, this seems to me a straight business propo- 
sition. Those people should be duly and properly compensated. 
The service which they perform, the service which the Goy- 
ernment renders its citizens, should be compensated for also. 
We have the data on which to determine what compensation 
should be given from the citizens who are served for the serv- 
ice the Post Office Department is rendering to them. To my 
mind, this is the time for the Congress to determine what the 
cost of the service should be on the different classes of mail 
matter that are handled by the Post Office Department. 

I feel strongly that the veto of the President of Senate Dill 
1898 should be sustained. I propose to vote to sustain it, in 
the full belief that the Senate, which already has before it a 
bill which has been reported out of committee looking to the 
increase of salaries of the employees, will give that bill con- 
sideration. There is ample time in which to take up and 
dispose of that legislation before the date fixed for the ad- 
journment of this Congress. When Congress desires to take 
up and consider that legislation, it will do so without inter- 
fering with any other question before it. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I ask the Senator to yield merely that I may 
put a statement in the Recorp. The Senator from South 
Dakota asked the authority on which I based my statement 
that hod carriers were receiving a salary of approximately $36 
a week, and that other lines of industry were receiving salaries 
in excess of the 60 cents an hour paid letter carriers their first 
year. With the consent of the Senate I would like to have 
inserted in the Recorp portions of a table covering this point 
from the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statisties; December, 1924. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Average rate of wages per hour, May, 1925 


TRADE 
BN enra 5 paneer RAL Pearce Saas a) greta Gada ore a 

Asbestos workers 1, 
TTT Sata) ks BOS 
Sewer, tunnel, and caisson.. ---- 1,608 
Balding eee ee a eo . 809 
Carpen se ae ee Ba ror —— eae 1. 160 
Millwrights 1. 251 
Parquetry floor layers 1, 262 
Wharf and bridge- 1. 070 
Cement finishers 1, 231 
Helper — Le DO 
A SOCCER eee ee ee a 1. 131 
jelpers 721 
Elevator construetors 1. 252 
PTT 888 
Engineers, portable and hoisting. 1. 213 
(Og OATS SSeS EAL CURLS EES EN 1. 099 
r a a ee EA A 823 
DE RR gg UN eS ees SO he ag ET EE 1. 207 
Fixture hangers 1,149 
8. 230 
1. 282 
1.242 
946 
1.155 
1. 168 
1.057 
1. 515 
1. 461 
Laborer's—-—~~—---~- 9 - 937 
Plumbers and gas fitters 1. 255 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, early last spring as I 
walked out of my office in the Senate Office Building one day I 
could see Senators falling over themselves to get to the room 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, in order that 
they might appear before that committee, which was then writ- 
ing the so-called Edge bill.. I do not recall now whether my 
friend the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Onie] was among that 
lot or not, but he was on the committee, as I recall now, and 
was one of the influential Senators who helped to frame that 
bill and gave it the stamp of his approval; and the Senator 
who has just finished his speech [Mr. Puteps], saying that he 
was going to yote to sustain the President’s veto, was, as I 
remember, a member of the subcommittee that wrote the Edge 
bill, which the President has vetoed. 

May I call to the Senate’s attention at this time that before 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, when this bill 
was being framed, certain Senators who now are going to vote 
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to sustain the President's veto appeared and spoke eloquently 
for the bill? 

I see before me my friend the Hon. Frevertok HALE. I do 
not know how he will vote at this particular time, but gen- 
erally when the President pops the whip he dances. He ap- 
peared before the committee, as shown by this record, and 
spoke for the legislation. 

We go a little further. Hon. James W. WADSWORTH ap- 
peared before the committee. I do not know what he will do 
at this time, but if he flickers this time it will be the first time 
that the distinguished senior Senator from New York has ever 
flickered, whether the whip was popped by the President or 
not. I imagine that he will not change his views respecting 
the President’s veto. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. I simply want to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the fact that there haye been occasions here on the floor 
of the Senate when the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] stood 
true, fixed, and constant as the north star. I think, if the 
Senator will refresh his memory and go back over the past few 
months, he will find one very conspicuous example of the stead- 
fastness of the Senator from Maine. 

5 Mr. HARRISON. I had hoped he would stand as fixed as 
the north star on this vote. But when “the roll is called” 
We will see. 

I see that the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
appeared before the committee, and if he changes on this vote, 
it will be the first time that he has shown a lack of courage in 
his votes in this body. 

I see here the name of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper]. He made about the longest speech that 
was made before the committee in support of the Edge bill. I 
tried to find, in the pages of this report, where his colleague 
IMr. Curtis] appeared before the committee; but he was too 
smart for that. I am wondering if the change of front on the 
part of the distinguished junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER] is because he wants to uphold the hands of his col- 
league as new leader of this body, or of the President of the 
‘United States. What is he going to say to this host of men, 
the postal employees, to whom he swore allegiance when he 
appeared before this committee and pleaded for a favorable 
report of the Edge bill? 

I see by this report that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BALL] appeared before the committee. 
Has he changed front? What has come over the spirit of his 
dreams that causes him to change? i 

Oh, I looked into the pages to see if my friend from New 

Mexico [Mr. Bursum], who will not be with us, I am sorry 
to say, after the 4th of March, appeared before the committee; 
but he did not. His vote was all right when the bill was first 
passed. I do not know how he will vote this time on this* 
proposition. 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppe] has just made an elo- 
quent speech. He said much to the committee in asking that 
the Edge bill be reported out. No more eloquent speech was 
made before the committee, and yet to-day he blows another 
way. He speaks differently. He would uphold the hands of 
the President. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HARRISON. I gladly yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. The Senator from Nevada is still in favor of 
the salary increase bill, but the Senator from Nevada is hon- 
estly in favor of getting it through, and he is using no obstrue- 
tive tactics to preyent the passage of a bill which will carry 
the increased postal rates. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator voted for the bill, did he 
not? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; he voted for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. And he is going to vote to sustain the 

President now, is he not? 
Mr. ODDIE. Yes; he is going to vote to sustain the Presi- 
dent; and he has already yoted, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee, to report a bill which will take its place, which is a 
more logical bill, and which he believes the people of the 
country will support earnestly. 

Mr. HARRISON, The new bill carries with it the same 
salaries that were carried in the one which the President has 
vetoed, does it not? 

Mr. ODDIE. It does. 


Mr. HARRISON. 
est way for him to get the salaries raised is to vote to over- 
ride the President’s veto? 

Mr. ODDIE. The Senator from Nevada thinks that the best 


Does not the Senator think that the quick- 


way to do it is the intelligent and honest way. I know that 
Senators on this floor may differ with me, and I feel that they 
may have an honest difference of opinion, and I am not ques- 
tioning their motives; but I do say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that I believe he should handle this matter in a serious 
manner, because the postal employees are an honest lot of men 
who are entitled to consideration and help, which they deserve, 
and I believe that in taking this attitude the Senator from 
Mississippi is hurting their cause. 

Mr. HARRISON, I am sure the Senator does think that 
way; but the men who represent the postal employees, and the 
postal en ‘oyees themselves, do not think that way. 

I shall not read further the list that is incorporated in these 
hearings of men who appeared before the committee. 

But may I say that two months before the President vetoed 
the Edge bill, another bill was handed to him, after having 
been passed through the Congress, which carried large increases 
in salaries. It pertained to the Postal Service of the country. 
It did not give increases to the men who make only $1,100, 
$1,200, or $1,400 a year salary, but it gave increases of $2,500 
a year to men who were already receiving $5,000 a year. I 
have here a list of the increases carried in the bill of April 4, 
1924. It provided no corresponding way of raising revenue to 
pay for the increases. It gave to those men varying increases; 
for instance, to the appointment clerk and personnel officer, 
who was receiving $2,240, it gave an increase to 83,000. I ask 
permission to incorporate in the Recorp this long list of in- 
creases giyen to the highly paid members of the Postal Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


Designation 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Administrative assistant . 188, 000 
Personal officer or appointment clerk $2, 240 3, 000 
Assistant to chief cler 2, 240 3,300 
Confidential cler 2,240 ® 
Oa} See 4, 000 5, 200 
Chief clerk to nas inspector- 2, 240 3, 000 
ing agent 4, 000 
Chief clerk to purchasing agent. 2, 240 88 
FFT COIS Ree Re oh By boar aed Shs e Es 5, 000 6, 000 
ꝗ8ꝙ—v —T— ees 4. 500 5, 200 
TTT! OA eS ea 2, 040 3, 000 
0 E ER 13, 000 
Assistant chief clerk, First Assistant Postmaster General. 13, 000 
sa assistant, division of Post Office Service 12.700 
FPPPPTTPIzüͥ . ð 700 
Assistant mechanical engineer 2222... 1 3000 
OFFICE OF FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
First Assistant Postmaster General 7, 500 
Chief clerk, First Assistant Postmaster General 8, 300 
Superintendent, division of Post Office Service 5,200 
t superintendent, division of Post Office Service. 3, 800 
Superintendent, division of post masters“ appointments -__- 3, 800 
Superintendent, division of post-office Aoa ey q 3,800 
Assistant superintendent, division of post-office an 1 
r y ae Bee ee 13,000 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 7,500 
Chief clerk, Second Assistant Postmaster General 3, 300 
Superintendent division of railway adjustments 3. 800 
Assistant superintendent division of railway adjustments 3, 000 
General superintendent division of Railway Mail Service 5,200 
Chief clerk, division of Railway Mail Service 3, 000 
OFFICE OF THE THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 7,500 
Chief clerk, Third Assistant Postmaster General- 3.300 
Superintendent, division of stamps 3,300 
Superintendent, division of finance = 3, 000 
Superintendent, division ofcl issification____ $ 7 3. 800 
Superintendent, division of registered mails 5 2, 740 3, 300 
Superintendent, division of moaey orders 2, 750 3, 800 
OFFICE OF THE FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General!!! 5, 000 7, 500 
Chief clerk, Fourth Assistant Post master General 2, 740 3, 300 
Superintendent, division of rural mails A 3, 000 3,800 
Superintendent of is EEE E E NE a CE ROAR Se A 16, 000 
Assistant tendent of engineering RIANT 13, 800 
Superintendent, division of equipment and supplies 3, 000 3, 800 


iNew. 2 Dropped in lieu of administrative assistant, 


I shall not detain the Senate to read what I had originally 
intended to submit, but if agreeable I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be incorporated in the RECORD the names of 
certain of my constituents who have called upon me, appealed 
to me, to speak and act as I am speaking, and as I shall act 


this day. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection permission 
is granted. ; 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


From chambers of commerce and commercial organizations in Cali- 
fornia : 

Hayward Chamber of Commerce, Hayward; F. C. Leach, president ; 
Jacob Harder, jr., secretary. 

Madera County Chamber of Commerce, Madera ; 
dent. 

Pomona Valley Merchants Credit Association, Pomona. 

Dinuba Chamber of Commerce; J. J. Lushbaugh, president. 

Merchants Credit Association of San Luis Obispo; Oscar A. Nilsson, 
president ; E. D. Sworthont, secretary. 

Business Men's Association, Red Bluff; W. H. Fisher, president. 

Santa Ana Realty Board, Santa Ana; Freman H. Bloodgood, chair- 
man of law and legislative committee. $ 

Valley Industrial Association, Fresno. 

San Pedro Realty Board, San Pedro. 

Petaluma Chamber of Commerce; A. Young, president; C. A. Miller, 
secretary. 

Paso Robles Merchants Association, Paso Robles; D. B. Clifford, 
pecretary. 

Burbank Chamber of Commerce, Burbank; A. E. BuFur, president. 

Chamber of Commerce, Dinuba ; James J. Lushbaugh, president. 

The Boosters’ Club, Bakersfield; W. B. Morgan, secretary. 

Greater Highland Park Association, Highland Park, Los Angeles; 
Leland S. Davis, president. 

Exchange Club, Glendale; R. E. Johnston, president; T. F. Culhane, 
secretary. 

Ontario Business Men's Association, Ontario; F. H. Wallihan, sec- 
retary. 

Los Angeles Realty Board, Los Angeles; Tom Ingersoll, secretary. 

San Pedro Realty Board, San Pedro; F. M. Cuddey, secretary. 

Chamber of Commerce, Huntington Beach, by J. A. Armitage, 
secretary. 

Los Feliz Improvement Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. Morgan D. 
Griffith, secretary. 

San Bernardino Chamber of Commerce, San Bernardino; Dwight F. 
Towne, president; R. H. Mack, secretary. 

Fresno Realty Board, Fresno; Harvey Humphrey, secretary, 
„San Diego Truck Owners’ Association, San Diego; Harold W. Dill, 
pecretary-manager. 

Whittier Chamber of Commerce, Whittier; M. J. Haig, secretary. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington; Lou W. Johnson, secretary- 
manager. 

Good Government League, Burlingame; W. F. Crosby, secretary. 

Truck Owners“ Association of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
A. S. Malstead, secretary. 

Eureka Valley Promotion Association, by M. S. Sylva, secretary. 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, Sacramento; Charles R, Jones, 
vice president. 

Chamber of Commerce, Vallejo; T. J. Ohara, president. 

Chamber of Commerce, Nevada City; E. J. N. Ott, president. 

Wilmington Chamber of Commerce (board of directors), Wilmington. 

Orange Chamber of Commerce, Orange. 

Anaheim Chamber of Commerce, Anaheim; Harry D. Riley, presi- 
dent. i 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, Santa Ana; B, E. Switzer, secretary, 

Venice Chamber of Commerce, Venice, 

Chamber of Commerce, Pacific Grove; A, C. Jochmus, secretary. 

Chamber of Commerce, Corning, 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, Red Bluff. 

Napa Chamber of Commerce, Napa; John D. Cochrane, president. 

Coalinga Chamber of Commerce, Coalinga. 

Santa Clara Chamber of Commerce, Santa Clara ; George L. Sullivan, 
president. 

Chamber of Commerce, Santa Cruz; Leslie Cranbourne, secretary. 

Chamber of Commerce, Glendale; W. E. Hewitt, president. 

North Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, Sacramento; George C. 
Bliss, secretary; John S. Lawson, president. 

South San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, South San Francisco; 
P. R. Thompson, manager. 

Hollywood Chamber of Commerce, Hollywood; Carl- Bush, secretary. 

Tulare Board of Trade, Tulare; J. F. Held, jr., president. 

From banks, trust companies, and brokers of California: 

Motley H. Flint, executive vice president Pacific-Southwest Trust & 
Bavings Bank, Los Angeles. 


E. E. Nelson, presi- 
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Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

Robert A. Fatjo, manager Bank of Italy, Santa Clara, 

First National Bank, Madera. 

Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, Tulare; L. L. Abercrombie, 
manager. 

Farmers State Bank, Tulare; W. D. Cook, president. 

First National Bank, Tulare; W. E. Dunlap, vice president. 

Bank of Tehama County, Red Bluff, 

The Red Bluff National Bank, Red Bluff, 

Anaheim National Bank, Anaheim. 

Kenneth B. Wilson, manager Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

John A. Herron, Midwest Investment Bureau, San Diego. 

Wm. R. Staats Co. (bonds), San Diego. 

H. P. Requa, Southern Trust & Commerce Bank, National City. 

E. H. McGrath, vice president Community Building & Loan Associa- 
tion, San Diego. 

R. B. Gegg, secretary San Diego Building & Loan Association, San 
Diego. 

M. T. Gilmore, president San Diego Savings Bank, San Diego. 

Doane Merrill, president Pasadena National Bank, Pasadena. 

R. C. MacArthur, cashier Daly City Bank, Daly City. 

Karl R. Lewis, vice president The First National Bank, Dinuba. 

Merchants National Bank of Sacramento. 

From publishers and editors, as follows: 

J. Emmett Olmsted, publisher Argus, Petaluma, 

H. A. Charters, Tulare Daily Register, Tulare. 

W. L. Miller, editor Eagle Rock Sentinel, Glendale. 

J. S. Daley, editor Reporter, Glendale. 

Stockton Labor Journal, Stockton. 

J. R. Locke, editor Dinuba Daily Sentinel, Dinuba. 

The Humboldt Beacon, Eureka. 

Daily News Leader, San Mateo. 

A. W. Gluckman, proprietor Democrat, Marysville. 

George A. Oakes, Hayward Journal, Hayward, 

Publisher Turlock Daily Journal, Turlock. 

D. R. Hanhart, editor Madera Mercury, Madera. 

H. A. Clark, editor Tribune, Madera. 

E. P. Sherman, editor News, Modesto. 

Fred Weybert, publisher Salinas Daily Index, Salinas. 

P. D. Nowell, owner Tulare Daily Service, Tulare. 

The Plain Dealer, Anaheim. 

H. S. Howard, publisher The Courier, Berkeley. 

The Alta Advocate, Dinuba. 

F. W. Atkinson, proprietor Watsonville Register, Watsonville. 

J. M. Cremin, publisher Marysville Appeal, Marysville. 

C. E. Murray, editor-owner The News, East San Diego. 

Allen R. Thomson, editor The Newton Publications, Los Angeles. 

Frank L. Graham, U. 8. N. R. F., editor Naval Weekly, San Diego. 

Rabbi Maxwell H. Dubin, publisher and editor The Jewish Community 
News, San Diego. 

W. J. Servel, editor Lake Elsinore Valley Press, Elsinore. s 

From chairmen, secretaries, and members of Republican county 
central committees and of Coolldge-Dawes clubs: 

Carl J. Wright, secretary Republican County Central Committee, 
Eureka. 

R. G. Power, chairman Colusa County Republican Committee. 

E. C. Barrell, jr., secretary Colusa Republican Committee. 

Hubert H. Briggs, San Joaquin County Central Committee, Stockton. 

Charles Grady, chairman Republican County Central Committee, 
Napa. 

Milo A. Cain, 
Santa Cruz. 

E. H. McCorkle, member County Central Committee, Dinuba. 

J. H. McCracken, member County Central Committee, Dinuba. 

A. C. Loges, member Tulare County Central Committee, Dinuba. 

Brad J. Perry, president of Coolidge-Dawes Club, Vallejo. 

H. L. Engelbright, secretary Republican County Central Committee, 
Nevada City. 

C. E. Taylor, secretary Tulare County Central Committee (and 
members of Tulare County Committee), Tulare. 

Frank Lamberson, chairman Republican County Central Committee, 
Visalia. A 

Philetus Bell, secretary Republican County Central Committee (also 
members of committee), Eureka. 

Horace W. Amphlett, chairman County Central Committee, San 
Mateo. 

E. B. Martinelli, chairman County Committee, San Rafael. 

Walter F. Price, chairman County Committee, Santa Rosa. 

From judges of the supreme and superior courts, mayors, and other 
public officials of California: 

William H. Waste, associate justice Supreme Court of California, 

Congressman-elect Albert E. Carter, Oakland. 

Congressman-elect Lawrence J. Flaherty, San Francisco. 

Charles G. Johnson, State treasurer, Sacramento. 


chairman Republican County Central Committee, 
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Will C. Wood, superintendent of schools, Sacramento, 

Mayor George E. Cryer, of Los Angeles. 

Stanley Murrary, superior judge, Madera. 

L. W. Fulkerth, judge of superior court, Modesto. 

Judge Henry Lewis, Los Angeles. 

George F. Herzog, justice of the peace, Marysville. 

E. A. Luce, judge superior court, San Diego. 

J. B. Griffin, city manager and city engineer, Venice, 

Walter Evans, mayor of Colton. 

H. L. Andrews, mayor of Dinuba. 

L. V. Lucas, mayor of the city of Hanford. 

E. M. Saunder, mayor, Madera. 

D. D. Bowman, mayor of San Rafael. 

M. A. Blanchard, mayor of Huntington Park. 

E. H. Metcalf, mayor of Anaheim. 

Charles Rea, mayor of Ventura. 

R. A. ae chairman Nevada County Board of Supervisors, Nevada 
City. 

Edward F. Bryant, city tax collector, San Francisco. 

Thomas F, Boyle, auditor, San Francisco. 

Thomas F. Finn, sheriff, San Francisco. 

John Ginty, assessor, San Francisco. 

Edmond Godchaux, recerder, San Francisco. 

J. H. Zemansky, register, San Francisco. 

Edward Vanvranken, district attorney, 
Stockton. 

Assemblyman F. B. Noyes, Marysville, 

T. H. Selvage, former candidate for Congress (Republican), Bureka. 

H. C. Nelson, State senator and attorney, Eureka. 

Frank L. Coombs, attorney and State senator, Napa. 

W. C. Rhodes, county auditor, Madera. 

Mason A. Bailey, district attorney, Madera. 

J. O. Rue, county surveyor, Madera. 

J. S. Moore, county assessor, Madera. 

A. G. Paul, principal Polytechnic High School, Riverside. 

J. J, Mitchell, city treasurer, Tulare, 

E. C. W. Scruggs, city council, Dinuba. 

L. O. Byers, city trustee, Huntington Park. 

R. C. Sturgeon, supervisor second district, Tulare. 

M. B. Driver, councilman, Berkeley. 

Redmond C. Staats, supervisor Alameda County, Berkeley. 

Elmer L. Nichols, councilman, Berkeley. 

Los Angeles fire department, Los Angeles. 

Edith H. Lowry, city treasurer, of South Pasadena. 

Nettie A. Hewitt, city clerk, South Pasadena. 

Robert Dominguez, city clerk, Los Angeles. 

C. ‘A, Hough, justices’ court, Los Angeles. 

Charles B. De Long, justice of the peace, department 2, San Diego. 

John H. Ferry, county recorder, San Diego. 

The employees of executive committee of department of public sery: 
ice of the city of Los Angeles (representing 4,000 employees), Los 
Angeles. 

George W. Heston, treasurer San Diego County, San Diego. 

George W. Moulton, county assessor, San Diego. 

J. B. MeLees, clerk of San Diego County, San Diego. 

J. E. Parrish, assistant chief San Diego fire department, San 
Diego. 

The clerks of the city of San Diego. 

L. D. Jennings, justice of the peace, department No. 1, San Diego, 

Councilman Fred A. Heilborn, San Diego. 

Charles E. Teach, superintendent of city schools, Bakersfield. 

Louise Graf, principal Los Angeles city school district. 

L. W. Bransen, park department, Los Angeles, 

Frank A. Nance, coroner of Los Angeles County, Los Angeles. 

C. D. Skinner, board of public works, Los Angeles. 

Will Angier, assistant superintendent San Diego city schools, San 
Diego. 

Employees of the city hall at San Francisco. 

V. M. Castagnetto, justice court, Vallejo. 

R. A. Eddy, chairman board of supervisors of Nevada County, 
Nevada City. 

Dr. A. H. Rankin, health officer, Daly City. 

Mary Pritchard, president Woman's Club, 
Colton. 

D. W. Willets, president Colton National Bank, Colton. 

A. D. Ewing, county treasurer, Fresno. 

Ray W. Baker, county tax collector, Fresno. 

Judge D. A. Cashin, superior court, Fresno. 

Will Kelly, county auditor, Fresno. 

Hon. J. B. Wooley, judge superior court, Fresno. 

Herbert McDowell, assemblyman, Fresno. 

Ray L. Riley, State controller, Sacramento. 

Frank H. Cory, deputy secretary of state, Sacramento. 

J. M. Inman, State senator, Sacramento. 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, Modesto; George T. McCabe, 
secretary. 


San Joaquin County, 


civic organization, 


Santa Monica-Ocean Park Chamber of Commerce, Ocean Park] 
M. C. McKenney, secretary. 

Business Men's Association of Torrance, Torrance; 
Reeve, 

Credit Association of Oroville, Oroville; John Brereton, jr., secre- 


Hirum . 


tary. 

The Visalia Commercial Club, Visalia; P. E. Ritchie, secretary. 

California State Automobile | Association (Inc.), Vallejo; E. H. 
Bellows, distriet manager. 

From ministers of the gospel and professional men: 

Doctors Business Bureau of California, L. S. Trigg, Los Angeles. 

Dr. T. H. Stice, Napa. 

A. M. Free, D. D. S., Santa Barbara, 

Richard Belcher, Marysville. 

H. W. Brunk, attorney, Berkeley. 

Dr. I. M. Burnside, Los Angeles. 

Dr. C. O. Norman, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Philip E. Zeiss, Burbank. 

F. S. Blackinton, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Sumner J. Quint, Los Angeles. 

Dr. E. F. Frederick, Monrovia. 

Calvert Wilson, attorney, Los Angeles, 

Thomas C. Job, attorney, Los Angeles. 

Dr. J, K. Weberg, Pasadena College of Chiropractic, Pasadena. 

Edward D. Gaylord, minister, the Church of the Messiah, Los An- 
geles. 

William M. Brown, lawyer, Los Angeles. 

O. D. Wonder, minister, Evangelical Church, San Diego. 

Dr. John E. Garver, Los Angeles. 

Crandall & Welch, attorneys, Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. Health Engmark, chiropractor, Los Angeles. 

Dr. W. S. Williams, minister, the Presbyterlan Church, East San 
Diego. 

Hendee & Rodabaugh, attorneys, San Diego, 

Dr. N. D. Laughlin, San Diego. 

Dr. Francis Lee Clemens, San Diego. 

Dr, Ambrose C, Stewart, San Diego. 

Dr. W. R. Byars, San Diego. 

Dr, W. G. Oliver, San Diego. 

Dr. James F. Churchill, San Diego. 

Carl Alex Johnson, San Diego. 

Rev. W. E. Crabtree, Central Christian Church, San Diego. 

Clewell Chiropractic College, San Diego, 

Dr. Nelson C. Oakly, San Diego. 

J. C. Hizar, attorney, San Diego. 

Dr. L. B. Waggoner, San Diego. 

Dr. L. Lawrence Bosworth, San Diego. 

Wadham & Kahle, attorneys, San Diego, 

Glen H. Munkelt, attorney, San Diego. + 

Notley S. Hammack, attorney, San Diego. 

Rev. Ralph Roder, “The American Center,” San Diego. 

Dr. G. G. Paull, San Diego. 

Dr. George W. Brace, San Diego. 

Dr. J. H. Kerth, San Diego. 

A. B. Bowman, attorney, San Diego, 

Dr. Homer €. Oatman, San Diego. 

Charles E. Burch, attorney, San Diego. 

Dr. Charles F. Winbigler, minister, Central Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. Walter S. Kyes, San Diego. 

Edwin T. Lewis, rector of the St. Matthews Church, Whittier. 

Lewis J. Utt, attorney, San Diego. 

Zacheus J. Meher, president, University of Santa Clara. 

From bar associations and civic, fraternal, ‘and veterans’ organi- 
zations, as follows: 

Lions Club, Tulare, J, A. Sammon, president. 

R. L. Curran, commander Co. Council, American Legion, Bakersfield, 

J. Stanley Fullar, commander Alta Post, No. 18, American Legion, 
Dinuba. 

Valley Club of Pomona, Pomona, 

F. J. Baton, Council No, 9875, Modern Woodmen of America, Los 
Angeles, 

Schreiber Camp, No. 51, United Spanish War Veterans, L. T. Steen, 
commander, Pomona. 

County Bar Association, Sherwood Green, president, Madera, 

Shrine Club of Marin County, Aug. C. Schlosser, secretary, San 
Rafael. 

Zenith Woman's Club, Coalinga, 

Paso Robles Post, No. 50, American Legion, E. C. McAlear, com- 
mander, Paso Robles. 

Madera Post, No. 11, American Legion, Madera. 

The American Legion, Coalinga. 

E. R. Norby, adjutant, American Legion, Marysville, 

Post 948, Veterans Foreign Wars, Marysville. 

Knights Ku-Klux Klan, Fresno. 

Ebell Club, E. Kate Rea, president, Anaheim, 
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R. L. Laue, president Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Los From labor councils and unions; 


Angeles, 

B. R. Phillips, White Temple Men's Class, Anaheim. 

Oakdale Chamber of Commerce, Oakdale; R. L. Acker, secretary, 

Lions Club, Orange, i 

Westside Improvement Association, Otto A. Kittans, treasurer, Los 
Angeles. 

The Boy Scouts, C. B. Mathews, secretary, Los Angeles. 

California Farmers’ Union, Petaluma, R. V. Garrod, State president, 
Fred Millard, secretary. 

Sciots Hall Association, Vallejo, H. Taylor, secretary. 

Improved Order of Redmen, Famofet Tribe, Vallejo, E. Petit, chief 
of records. 

Vallejo Circle, No. 842, Neighbor of Woodcraft, Vallejo. 

Ioka Council, No. 30, D. of P., Vallejo. 

Kiwanis Club, F. D. MacGowan, jr., president, Vallejo. 

Exchange Club, Petaluma, Dr. H. H. Rodgers, president, Henry C. 
Gray, secretary. 

Live Oak Royal Neighbors of America, Albert Sauer, recorder Camp 
No. 3627, Chico. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, San Pedro, Steve L, Monaghan, secre- 
tary. 

Neighbors of Woodcraft, Los Angeles. 

Tulare Cooperative Poultry Association, Tulare, 

Willow Camp, No. 168, Woodmen of the World, C. E. Pearson, C. C., 
Hanford. 

Anson G. Purchase, adjutant Oakland Post, No. 5, Oakland. 

La Mesa Post, No. 282, American Legion, La Mesa, Le Roy Bailey, 
adjutant. 

John Valentine Fleming Unit, No. 8, United Veterans of the Re- 
public, Vallejo. 

The Fraternal Brotherhood, H. V. Davis, supreme secretary, Los 
Angeles, 

Fraternal Order of Eagles, No. 5, San Francisco, Gustave Pohlmann, 
secretary. 

Associated Charities of San Diego County, Alice S. Taber, registrar, 
San Diego, } 

Los Angeles Flremen's Relief Association, E. H, Henry, recording 
secretary, Los Angeles, 

Major John R. Lynch Camp, No. 75, United Spanish War Veterans, 
I. N. Braan, adjutant, San Francisco, 

Knights of Pythias, Pacific Lodge, No. 203, Santa Monica, Frank J. 
Barton, K. of R. and 8. 

Hillerest Business Men’s Association, C. E. Dewey, secretary, San 
Diego. 

San Diego Women's Civic Center, San Diego, Mrs, L. W. Harman, 
president; Mrs. M, Lamont, corresponding secretary. 

Santa Rosa Lodge, No. 58, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Santa 
Rosa 

C. W. Gillett, secretary Tamalpais Camp, No. 427, Woodmen of the 
North, San Francisco. 

The Northern Federation of Civic Organizations, San Francisco, 
Frank Fischer, secretary: 

Knights of Columbus, Mission Council, No. 2519, E. S. Sheely, secre- 
tary, San Francisco. 

Native Bons of the Golden West, Tamalpais Parlor, No, 64, San 
Rafael. 

The Antlers’ Club of Santa Rosa, F. P. Grace, jr., secretary, Santa 
Rosa. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Charlotte Frewell, secretary, 
Santa Barbara. 

The Lions Club, Riverside, J. S. Landbell, secretary. 

Glendale Lodge, No. 888, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Glen- 
dale, 

Loyal Order of Moose, San Francisco. 

Women's Publie Welfare Commission, San Diego, Mrs, L. R. Middle- 
brook, secretary. 

The Mothers’ Club of San Diego, Mrs. Frank W. Lane, secretary. 

The Church Federation of Sacramento, Sacramento, M. F. Harbaugh, 
secretary. 

Glendale Rotary Club, Glendale, Rene E. Olin, secretary. 

The District National Farm Loan Association, Dinuba. 

The David Scannell Club (Inc.), San Francisco, George F. Brown, 
president. 

The American Legion, Post No. 61, Sacramento, 

The Tuesday Afternoon Club, Glendale, Lily B. Richardson, secretary, 

Modern Woodmen of America, Chico, E. A. Opsal, clerk. 

The Lions Club, Chico, William G. West, secretary. 

Miantonomah. Tribe, No. 9, Improved Order of Redmen, John P. 
Keechan, sachem, San Francisco. 

San Diego County Farm Bureau, J. G. France, county agricultural 
agent, San Diego. 

Glenn County Farm Bureau, Willows. 

Marine Bugineers’ Beneficial Association, No. 35, San Pedro. 


è 


San Joaquin County Building Trades Council, Stockton. 

C. E. Rynearson, president Labor Council, Marysville, . 

Central Trade Council of Labor, Fallerton. 

Central Labor Council of Petaluma, Petaluma; Al Hall, president; 
Thomas Fuller, secretary. 

San Francisco Labor Council; John A. O'Connell, secretary, San 
Francisco. 

George E, Bevan, assistant secretary Central Labor Council, Los 
Angeles. ‘ 

George McTague, secretary Building Trades Council, San Francisco. 

F. C. MacDonald, general president Building Trades Council (50,000 
members), San Francisco. 

Roe H. Baker, president California State Federation of Labor 
(100,000 members), San Francisco, 

Allied Printing Trades Council, Los Angeles; Harvey E. Garman, 
secretary-treasurer. 

International Association of Machinists, Lodge No. 68; C. E. Black- 
man, president, San Francisco, 

Ice Wagon Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union, Local No. 519, San Fran- 
cisco; H. Bohlmann, president. 

Sacramento Typographical Union, No. 46, Sacramento; H. G. Jack- 
son, secretary. 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Associa- 
tion, Local No. 841, Santa Barbara. 

Bricklayers’ International Union No. 11, San Diego; Frank Breg- 
mann, secretary-treasurer. 

International Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees; M. J. Sands, 
secretary, Los Angeles. 

Santa Barbara Local Union No. 1062, Santa Barbara; W. B. C. 
Callis, manager-secretary. 

Cigar Makers’ Local Union, San Diego; Joseph Long, secretary. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Los Angeles; N. M. Morgan, see 
retary. 

Cement Finishers’ Local No, 627, Los Angeles; William Mullick, see- 
retary. 

United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters; 
Frank J. Kennedy, assistant secretary, Santa Barbara. 

Brotherhood of Teamsters Local No. 85, San Franciseo; John C, 
McLaughlin, secretary. 

Cooks, Pastry Cooks, and Assistants“ Local No. 44, San Francisco. 

Longshore Lumbermen's Protective Association of the Port of San 
Francisco; H. H. Jensen, secretary, San Francisco. 

Moving Picture Operators’ Local Union No. 297, San Diego; 8. H, 
Metealf, secretary. 

Order of Railway Conductors of America, Los Angeles; J, A. Me- 
Neill, general chairman, 

Glass Workers“ Union, Local No. 636, Los Angeles; Harry Howarth, 
recording secretary. 

United Garment Workers of America, Los Angeles; L. C. Bandur- 
raga, secretary. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Los 
Angeles; Thomas W. Blumm, president; C. E. Camp, etary, 

San Diego Federated Trades and Labor Councils; E. H. Dowell, sec- 
retary, San Diego. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am advised that the following fra- 
ternal, civic, and labor organizations of Alameda County have 
adopted formal resolutions favoring an increase in salary for 
post-office employees : 


Oakland Scottish Rite bodies. 

Soroptimist Club of Alameda County. 

Oakland Motor Car Dealers“ Association, 

Downtown Property Owners“ Association. 

Oakland Federation of Mothers’ Clubs. 

The Electric Club of Oakland. 

The Oakland Exchange Club. 

California Retail Meat Dealers’ Association. 

Pioneer Women of Oakland. 

Alameda County Building Trades Connell. 

Lions Club of Oakland. 

Oakland Business and Professional Women's Club. 
San Leandro Chamber of Commerce. 

Col. J. J. Astor Auxiliary Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Piedmont Avenue Merchants“ Association, 

Women and Girl Workers of the Civil War. 

Lyon Relief Corps. 

Twenty-third Avenue Improvement Association. 
Central Labor Council of Alameda County. 

Liesure Post No. 999, Veteraris of Foreign Wars. 
Oakland Lodge of Perfection. 

Oakland Parlor No. 50, Native Sons of the Golden West. 
Piedmont Parlor No. 120, Native Sons of the Golden West, 
Oakland Lodge No. 824, Loyal Order of Moose. 
Knights of Emania. 
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Evening Star Lodge No. 263, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Ancient and Mystic Order of Cabiri. 

Oakland Council No. 6, X. M. I. 

Oakland Lodge No. 103, Knights of Pythias. 

Fruitvale Parlor No. 252, Native Sons of the Golden West. 

Canton Oakland No. 11, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

East Bay Assembly No. 3, Past Presidents’ Association, Native Sons 
of the Golden West. 

Fruitvale Lodge No. 69, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Grove No. 145, U. A. O. D. 7 

Modern Woodmen of America, Camp No. 10915. 

Garfield Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Hawthorne Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 324. 

Oakland Lodge No. 1070, Fraternal Brotherhood. 

Lathers’ Union No. 88. 

Local No. 50, I. B. E. W. 

Sequoia Lodge No. 349, Free and Accepted Masons. 

Golden Rule Encampment No. 34. 

Bricklayers’ Union No. 38. 

Court Advocate No. 7378, American Order of Foresters. 

Alma Circle No. 492, Neighbors of Woodcraft. 

Golden Gate Division No. 364, Order of Railway Conductors. 

Odin Lodge No. 1, Dania. 

Cooks and Waiters’ Alliance No. 31. 

E. H. Liscum Camp No. 7, Spanish War Veterans, 

Melrose Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Cleveland Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

MeChesn¢y Parent-Teachers’ Association, 

Steam Fitters’ Local No. 842, U. A. 

Division No. 283, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 

Tecumseh Tribe No. 62, Order of Red Men. 

Uncas Tribe No. 137, Order of Red Men. 

Federation of Post Office Clerks No. 78. 

Women's Benefit Association, Rosevale Review No. 10. 

Court Knaresborough, American Order of Foresters. 

Bayside Parlor No. 204, Native Sons of the Golden West. 

Cavour Nest, Order of Owls, No. 1758. 

Local No. 107, I. A. T. S. E. 

East Bay Auto Mechanics’ Local No. 1546. 

Carpenters’ Union No. 1667. 

Claremont Parlor No. 240, Native Sons of the Golden West. 

Court Shellmound No. 17, Foresters of America. 

Homestead No. 839, Brotherhood of American Yeomen, 

Hod Carriers and Cement Workers No. 166. 

Manzanita Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Rebekah Lodge, No. 11, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 

Piedmont Circle, No. 164, C. O. F. 

Golden Gate Assembly, No. 162, United Artisans, 

Oakland Schools Custodians’ Association. 

Calanthe Temple, No. 6, Pythian Sisters. 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Oakland, No. 39. 

Elmhurst Junior High Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Material Teamsters’ Union, Local No. 517. 

Lakeview Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Bella Vista Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

R. C. I. P. A., Local No. 47. 

Oakland Council, No. 973, National Union Assurance Society. 

Court United States, No. 38, Foresters of America. 

Bahia Vista Parlor, No. 167, N. D. G. W. 

Danish Sisterhood, Denmark Lodge, No. 17. 

Amalgamated Association of Street Railway Employees. 

Journeymen Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, No. 444. 

Lieut. Haskell F. Waterhouse Post, No. 819, Veterans Foreign Wars. 

Oakland Printing Pressmen, No. 215. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen's Association. 

Durant Mothers’ Club. 

Fruitvale Chapter, No, 111, R. A. M. 

Butchers Union, Local No. 120. : 

Local Union, No, 127, B. of P. D. and P. of A. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers and Salesmen's Union. 

Carpet Layers and Upholsterers’ Local, No. 5. 

Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local, No. 302. 

Oakland Lodge, No. 118, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Security Benefit Association, Kirkpatrick Council. 

Porter Lodge, No. 272, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Oakland Teachers’ Association, 

Pacific Lodge, No. 39, Danish Brotherhood. 

Local Union No. 595, I. B. E. W. 

Fountain Lodge, No. 401, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Athens Camp, No. 457, Woodmen of the World. 

Brooklyn Parlor, No. 151, N. S. G. W. 

Argonaut Review, No. 59, Women’s Benefit Association, 

Acorn Lodge, No. 494, Frea and Accepted Masons, 

Piedmont Avenue Parent-Teachers’ Association, 


Plasterers’ Union No. 112. 

Elmerest Camp, No. 6430, R. N. of A. 

International Association of Machinists, No. 284, 

Melrose Heights Parent-Teachers’ Association, 

Golden Gate Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Emeryville Parent-Teachers' Association, 

Piedmont Parlor, No. 87, N. D. G. W. 

Oakland Institute, No. 15, Y. L. I. 

Fruitvale Aerie, No. 1875, Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Sons of Norway, Bjornestjerne Bjornson Lodge, No. 14. 

Central Division Lodge, No. 467, U. S. of M. of W. E. & R. S. L. 

Daniel Webster Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

Rose Rebekah Lodge, No. 224. 

Franklin Parent-Teacher Association, 

Dorothea Dix Tent, No. 6, 

B. R. C. of A., No. 735. 

Frick Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

City Foreman’s Union, No. 55. 

Journeymen Tailors’ Union No. 266. 

Street Car Employees of America. 

Clan Macdonald, No. 79, Order of Scottish Clans. 

Alden Grove, No. 216, U. A. O. D. 

Cabrillo Council, No. 614, Y. M. I. 

San Goltardo Circle, No. 242, Companions of Foresters. 

Estudillo Parlor, No. 223, N. S. G. W. 

Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America. 

Carpenters and Joiners’ Local, No, 1187. 

Danish Relief Society of East Bay Cities. 

Hanna Institute, No. 68. 

Dania Kvindeforeningen, No. 2. 

Structural Iron Workers, No. 378. 

Marechal Lodge, No, 44, Knights of Pythias. 

Pride of the West Lodge, Knights of Pythias. 

Peralta Parent-Teachers“ Association. 

Washington Parent-Teachers’ Association, 

Col, John B. Wyman Circle, No. 22, Ladies of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

Home Designers, 

Civie League of Improvement Associations. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have also received many thousands 
of communications from manufacturers, wholesale jobbing 
houses, business concerns, and private citizens not directly in- 
terested as employees of the Government in this legislation, 
expressing their views and respectfully urging support and 
passage of this bill. 

For the information of those Senators who now hear me 
I beg to add that from California I have received the mature 
opinion, coupled with requests to act accordingly, of some 
fifty-odd chambers of commerce, of many banks and trust 
companies, of many associations which are specially devoted to 
an economic administration of our Government, not only 
Federal but State, and of many societies and groups of rep- 
utable citizens of that State, all familiar with the purpose 
of this bill, all urging its passage. 

I will trouble the Senate to read but one of the many 
respectful communications which have come to me from my 
State. It is but fair to add that many, if not the greater 
number, of these letters, petitions, and telegrams have come 
to me since the adjournment of the last session and since the 
position taken by the Senate as of that time. 

I hold in my hand a telegram which reads as follows, I 
crave the attention of Senators to this particular telegram : 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
December 4, 1924. 
Ion. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Believing as we do whole-heartedly in President Coolidge's policies in 
general and his program of retrenchment and economy in particular, 
we are, however, strongly of the opinion that in the specific instance 
of Senate bill 1898, having to do with the compensation of postal em- 
ployees, who, according to our information, are inadequately paid, the 
Nation as a whole will best be served by passing the bill over the 
President's veto, and we earnestly recommend such action. 

MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
C. A. FULTZ, Manager, 


I make an end by saying that I very fully, unreservedly, 
and unqualifiedly indorse the sentiments expressed by this 
great body of merchants and manufacturers of the great city 
of Los Angeles. So believing, laying aside all personality, 


utterly contemning any thought that anyone is actuated by 
improper motive or groveling ambition, I think, as that great 
statesman, Gladstone, thought, when, pleading the cause of Ire- 
land, he said, “ Justice delayed is justice denied.” 
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T have indicated what I shall do. I add merely this: That 
if it be wise or thought to be necessary, let us proceed ear- 
nestly, candidly, to the passage of a measure which shall 
‘yield additional revenue to our Government. I do not com- 
mit myself to the exact terms of the bill which has been intro- 
duced for that purpose, but it is conceivable that that bill can 
be so amended and passed as to meet all demands and satisfy 
all persons, so that the end we all have in view will be 
achieved, namely, the granting of increased salaries, as to 
Which all agree, and the raising of additional postal revenue, 
which many think is necessary. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the ‘issues involved in the 
pending question are so clear that it is not necessary for me 
‘to attempt to add anything to what has been said. However, 
I feel it to be my duty to place in the permanent RECORD a 
statement of where I stand in reference to the measure which 
has passed the Senate and which has been vetoed by the 
President, 

This body, a coordinate branch of the Government, with all 
the facts before it, toward the end of the last session almost 
unanimously ‘agreed that the postal employees were not ade- 
quately paid, and ‘therefore passed ‘the bill which proposed to 
remedy that injustice. In view of that fact it is a matter of 
some surprise to me that within less than 12 months thereafter, 
by reason of the opinion of the Chief Executive that the eco- 
nomic condition of the country rendered it inadvisable to 
increase those salaries or to do justice to those employees 
whom ‘the overwhelming majority of this body had decided 
were not adequately paid, many Senators should ‘have entirely 
reversed their original position and have indicated their inten- 
tion of sustaining ‘the presidential veto of a measure which 
passed both Houses of Congress by so large a majority. 

Mr. President, it is not a question of whether the Post Office 
Department is paying its way or not. It is a part of the func- 
tion of the Government to see that our Postal Service meets 
the requirements of the public. The question involved here is 
not as to whether the operations of the Post Office Department 
are profitable or are not profitable. It is a question of render- 
ing adequate service ‘and adequately ‘compensating those Who 
render the service. If subsequently we shall believe that those 
who ‘receive the service are not paying their adequate share 
for the particular service which they receive, and we ‘shall 
desire to tax them for such extra service, then the Sterling 
bill will be in order; but there is no possible connection in 
principle between a bill designed ‘to increase the revenue to 
meet the increase in salaries and the compensation of aà public 
official who ‘is rendering the service. 

‘I maintain that the man who carries the mail to the most 
sparsely settled communities of our country, if he does his 
duty ‘faithfully, is entitled to the same recognition in his com- 
pensation us is the man who distributes mail in our most con- 
gested centers of population. 

I repeat, it is not a question of revenue; it is a question of 
service rendered. Do the postal employees render the service? 
We are all agreed and know that they do. Are they properly 
eompensated? “Ninety per cent of this body said they were not 
adequately compensated. Now, what has an increase in ‘reye- 
nue got to do with the adequate compensation of the men? Do 
not let us put the cart before the horse and then go in the 
wrong direction. Let us pay ‘these men wages to which they 
are justly entitled and to which we overwhelmingly said they 
were entitled. 

The President says that the condition of the Federal Preas- 
ury is such that the country can not stand the additional 
expense, and ‘therefore we must find revenue to meet this par- 
ticular case. We did not consider when we originally passed 
this bill the question of ruising additional revenue. At that 
time the question was merely whether or not these employees 
were properly compensated. 

I wish to make one further observation, Mr. President. The 
inertia of habit is one of the forces that retard all progress. 
Perhaps it is a wise provision of nature that such a brake on 
our progress should be imposed; but we had as well recognize 
now as at any other time that the plane of living has so ad- 
vanced that the luxuries of yesterday are the necessities of 
to-day. The cost of living has so greatly increased that the 
compensation ‘has likewise got to be increased. There is not a 
Senator on this ‘floor who believes ‘that the men who serve us 
in the Postal Department are receiving an adequate return for 
the qualifications which they must ‘possess and for the service 
which they must render. 

T voted for the salary increase bill when it was before the 
Senate previously because I believed that there were not in all 
the Government service more efficient, honest, conscientious 
employees or public servants who were rendering a greater 


service than the postal employees, and I believe that we ought 
unhesitatingly to grant this increase to them. Then, if we 
desire to raise additional revenue, let us search out those who 
are the beneficiaries to an extraordinary extent of the Postal 
Service, and, if we believe that there are certain periodicals 
carrying tremendous quantities of advertising matter which 
are receiving more out of it than they are putting in, let us 
correct that situation and determine whether or not those who 
are enjoying the benefits of the mail service are paying: as they 
go. In other words, in place of reducing the salaries of the 
employees to meet the Budget let those who receive this 
special service pay for it. 

In this connection let me say, Mr. President, that the real 
newspapers of the country are the greatest educational insti- 
tution, bar none, in the world to-day. They give to the public 
information of current events and also the local news. It is 
perfectly natural that within certain zones the community 
spirit makes the local news of more importance, and, therefore, 
under a law passed a few years ago, we provided certain 
zones and gaye to the people within those zones the cheaper 
rates to encourage the dissemination of local news, general 
community information, each morning in -order to let the 
neighbors know what matters of importance had occurred 
within their territory. As the zones increased the distance we 
increased the rates. It is proposed under this bill to penalize 
the very thing ‘for which the mail service was established, 
namely, the dissemination of community news. I stand un- 
alterably opposed to any increase in the rates on our news 
service that will in the least cripple the usefulness of that 
service. 

There are certain publications that carry fiction, that carry 
academic discussions of questions, that do not interest the 
public within a certain zone; but our newspapers do. I want 
to_know what has occurred in my State and in the immediately 
adjoining States. ‘Therefore I want the newspapers encour- 
aged to give the best service they can, and make it as cheap 
as possible, so that the poorest may be the beneficiaries of that 
service. Instead of increasing the rates upon genuine news 
within the community zone we ought to decrease them .and 
put the penalty upon those who make money out of the mail 
service rather than out of those who get the benefit of the news. 

Tou are not deceiving the public. They know, as well as we 
in this Chamber know, that this bill is brought in here as a 
nail to hang a coat on, as an excuse for facing about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair). 
The time of the Senator from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the whole theory of the 
veto message of the President is based on the proposition that 
the postal salary bill was not justified under the plea of urgent 
necessity and that unless there was that urgent necessity the 
President would not be warranted in giving his approval to a 
bill that meant a general tax upon the people of the United 
States of $68,000,000. I want to call the attention of Sen- 
ators to a few of the facts upon which the President based 
that message, and I hope we may be just a little bit practical 
now in the consideration of this important question. 

The President calls attention to some of the salaries paid 
postal employees, after having mentioned the several increases 
given those salaries within a period of three years. He states 
what the average salaries are for the different classes of em- 
ployees in the year 1923. He says: 

As a result of these readjustments the average salaries for 1923 
are— 

Post-office clerks, $1,751, increase of $919 since 1900, or 110 per 
cent. 

Speaking of the ‘higher cost of living, Mr. President, there 
is a salary increase for the post-office clerks that runs beyond 
the increased cost of ‘living, 

'Post-offiee carriers, 81,782.83, ‘increase of 8862 since 1907, or 96 
per cent. 

Again, Mr. President, an increase of salaries rnnning ahead 
of the increased cost of living during that period of time. 

Railway postal clerks, 82,107, increase of $946 since 1907, or 81 
per cent, 

‘I venture to say that that is beyond and out of proportion to 
the higher cost of living. 

Railway postal clerks, including travel allowance, $2,292, increase 
of $1,131 since 1907, or 97 per cent. 

Again an increase for these employees beyond the increased 
cost of living. 

Rural carriers, 51,849.52, increase of 81,140 since 1907, or 160 
per cent, 
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I venture to say that that not only fairly includes the higher 
cost of living and compensation therefor but compensation for 
the necessary equipment of the rural carriers. 

Then the President makes a comparison of the salaries of the 
post-office clerks with the salaries of other employees of the 
Government, the clerks, administrative and clerical, in the 
yarious departments: 


The average for all salaries of clerks now receiving from $1,140 to 
$2,040 per annum in the clerical, administrative, and fiscal services 
in all the departments in Washington will be approximately $1,554 
on July 1, 1924, 


So, Mr. President, there is the basis for the President's state- 
ment that under the conditions as they exist there was no war- 
rant for appropriating $68,000,000 to be raised by general 
taxation to pay the increased salaries proposed in the bill; but 
the President implies that provision might be made for the in- 
crease of the salaries, and, what is more appropriate, state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding, that in the very bill in 
which we proyide for an increase of salaries we should provide 
a reasonable adjustment of postal rates so as to meet those 
salaries. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it is nothing more than 
just and reasonable that there should be some readjustment of 
postal rates. We can make a readjustment, a sensible and a 
reasonable one, without working any great or peculiar hardship 
upon any branch of the Postal Service, from first-class mail 
down to and including fourth-class or parcel-post mail. That 
is what the committee have sought to do. 

It may be, Mr. President, that in the short time allotted to 
the committee there was not the opportunity to go into all de- 
tails as carefully as we would like to have done; but with the 
data we have before us in the shape of the cost-ascertainment 
report, in the shape of the bill itself, in the shape of the hear- 
ings before the committee, and in the face of the discussion 
already had here on the floor of the Senate when the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] introduced the bill and 
made his remarks thereon—with all these data and with all 
this as our groundwork, I submit that we can work out here, 
during the remainder of this session, a fair, reasonable, and 
just bill. 

Mr. President, in conelusion I want to allude to expressions 
that were made early to-day, here on the floor of the Senate, 
to the effect that there was no intent to pass the so-called 
Sterling bill; that the bill was introduced as a camouflage, and 
for the purpose of affecting the votes of Senators. 

Mr. President, nothing is farther from the truth. This bill 
was introduced in good faith, with the honest intention of 
working without ceasing for the purpose of enacting this bill 
into law; and I am surprised at the lack of courage shown by 
Senators when they say that it has not the ghost of a chance, 
and that there will be a failure to enact any legislation. With 
the consideration given, with the background as we have it, 
with this basis for legislation as we have it, why should there 
be a failure to enact the proposed legislation? 

Mr. President, it is the intention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads to work for the 
passage of this legislation in the event that the President's 
veto is sustained, as I believe it will be sustained. Will you 
join me, you who are so concerned about overriding this veto 
now? Remember the injunction of Cardinal Wolsey, who 
said: 

O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies, 


Oh, fellow Senators, if you now will, with half the zeal you 
have shown in trying to override the President's veto, join 
with me in an honest effort to pass this bill, it will be ac- 
complished, and we will have done a great piece of work, one 
which will satisfy the postal employees throughout, one which 
will make a fair and reasonable adjustment of rates and be 
satisfactory to the users of the mails and to the general 

ublic. 

3 Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I discover so little interest 
on the part of Senators at this late hour that I hesitate to 
impose upon their patience; and yet I think the question which 
we have to pass upon now within a little over an hour is a 
very important one—important not only on account of the 
immediate interest of the postal employees but important in 
its bearing on the future policy of this Government. 

I am deeply interested in seeing that justice is done to the 
postal employees, but I am equally as deeply if not more 
deeply interested in seeing that a precedent which I think is 


— — 


illogical and which I think will lead to bad consequences 
shall not be established as a result of our action to-day. 

Apparently there is general agreement among Senators that 
the postal employees are entitled to the increases accorded’ 
them in the pending bill. The Senate in its former action 
upon this question was practically unanimous. Only one or 
two Senators in the prolonged discussion have criticized or 
questioned the justice of the proposed increases. It is true’ 
that the President in his veto message expressed doubt of the 
justice of these increases; but it is understood that the Presi- 
dent has modified his former position and now concurs in the 
increases adopted by the Congress. So that all question as to 
the right of the postal employees to increased pay and the fair- 
ness of the amount provided in the bill may be taken as 
removed and calls for no further discussion. 

The question which divides the Senate at the present time 
is, therefore, not as to whether the postal employees are en- 
titled to increased pay, but as to whether we shall give them 
these increases by sustaining against the veto the legislation! 
heretofore passed by an overwhelming majority of the Con- 
gress or, if ever, through a new bill, which is now presented 
by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads to meet 
the objection made by the President of the United States 
on account of the failure of Congress to provide a specific 
fund to cover these salary increases. Mr. President, if we 
shall sustain the veto of the President, the substitute bill 
reported by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads in| 
order to meet this requirement imposed by the President, as a 
condition precedent to his signature, I venture the prediction | 
will never become a law and that the 300,000 faithful post-| 
office employees asking and entitled to the benefit of this 
legislation will either be indefinitely delayed in their just | 
demand or will not get it at all. 

I apprehend that by reason of the objectionable rate pro- 
visions of the substitute bill feported by the committee and 
so strenuously sponsored by the Senator from South Dakota, 
that measure stands slight chance of passage either through 
the Senate or the House. Those provisions are more or less 
a radical readjustment of the postal rates structure. It has 
been admitted here in the discussions by at least two Senators 
on the subcommittee that reported this new rate schedule that 
the investigation and hearings preliminary to their action was, 
hurried and unsatisfactory, and the chairman of that subcom-' 
mittee admitted upon the floor of the Senate, that his com- 
mittee had disregarded many of the findings of the “ cost ascer- 
tainment“ committee appointed by the Post Office Department 
to aid the committee in work of reconstructing the postal rata 
structure; not only that, but he admitted that the testimony} 
taken was so unsatisfactory and so conflicting that they had 
no been able to reconcile it, and that it had been, in many in- 
stances and particulars, disregarded and his committee in fix- 
ing the rates had, in probably most instances, acted upon its 
own estimates and conclusions as to what were the facts in 
the case. 

Is it wise to make such fundamental changes as the sub- 
stitute bill provides in the postal rate structure upon a short, 
admittedly unsatisfactory investigation, at the risk of doing, 
rank injustice to the millions of patrons of that great service? 
A wrong, possibly, to the patrons of this great department of 
the Government as great as we would do to the postal em- 
ployees by denying them the increases to which they are so 
justly entitled? 

I have here a letter from the publisher of one of the leading 
newspapers in my State, a paper of State-wide circulation, but 
a paper whose circulation is confined possibly chiefly to the 
first zone, in which he advises me that the increases proposed 
on second-class matter will add $33,000 a year to the cost of 
distributing his newspaper, and that that $83,000 would be 
more than twice the amount of the profits he is now making.“ 

If the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads had found, 
as a matter of fact, that justice required, that the publie in- 
terest required, that there should be a revision of postal rates, 
that would be well and good; but did anybody propose, before 
the suggestion of the President, to make any change in the 
postal rates? Was anybody complaining that the postal rates 
were unfair and unjust? Have we any evidence now that the 
postal rates are unfair and unjust, and shall we, without a 
complaint against those rates, without a previous suggestion 
that they were wrong or unjust or unequal, do the wrong of, 
increasing the burdens on those who have to pay those rates 
simply because a sense of justice impels us to increase the 
wages of underpaid employees of the Post Office Department? 

The whole proposition and suggestion of levying a special, 
tax to meet a necessary departmental expenditure required in 
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the ordinary conduct of a branch of the Government service is 
illogical and unsound. When we had before us the proposition 
to pay the soldiers of the late war a bonus we were told that 
we could not do it unless we provided the money by some 
special tax or device. That was a new departure and is the 
only precedent for the course now insisted upon in the matter 
of increase in postal salaries. The old theory was that if 
it was just and expedient that the Government should do 
a given thing it should be done and that the cost should be 
paid out of the general fund in the Treasury or allotted to the 
particular department concerned. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care to be interrupted, because I 
have hardly time to finish what I have in mind. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am glad that is the reason. 

Revd SIMMONS. I would be glad to be interrupted, but for 
at. 

This is the first time the suggestion has ever been made here 
that we could not do justice without levying a special tax upon 
the people to enable us to do it—could not do justice because 
temporarily the Treasury Department was in difficulties; that 
we could not pass legislation to discharge a governmental 
obligation, however unjust or just, unless specific provision 
was made to raise the money to pay it. 

We did not follow that course when we established the Rural 
Free Delivery Service. Years ago it was thought that it would 
be of great public value to establish such a service. Everybody 
conceded that the cost would be great. Everybody knew that 
the receipts from the new service would be negligible. Did 
anybody stop to say that we could not afford to establish such 
necessary service because the Post Office receipts did not justify 
it? Certainly not. 

A little bit later an agitation arose in favor of the Parcel 
Post Service. Everybody recognized that that would be a great 
boon to the country, especially to the farmers in the rural dis- 
tricts of the country; but it was said that the expense would 
be enormous, that the revenues of the Post Office Department 
were absolutely unequal to it. Nobody suggested then that we 
establish the service and increase postal rates to an extent 
{bat would cover the cost of the new service. The theory was 
that the service was needed. The post office was neyer intended 
to be a money-making institution. The post office is a func- 
tion of government, instituted and organized for the purpose 
of serving a great public policy. Whether it pays its way or 
not, we must haye that branch of the service abreast with the 
requirements of the hour. So we inaugurated the parcel post, 
involving enormous expenditures, without making any provi- 
sion to increase the rates of the Postal Service to such an extent 
that they would meet the additional cost. 

Mr. President, now we find that there are 300,000 Govern- 
ment employees in the Postal Service who are grossly under- 
paid, who are not paid enough to adequately support them- 
selves and their families. Everybody concedes the justice of 
their demand for a fair wage, but they are put off because the 
department they serve is not making enough money to pay its 
way, although the National Treasury has more money than its 
needs require. That might do for an excuse if the Treasury 
were bankrupt. 

But the Treasury is not bankrupt. I have here in my hand 
a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that report 
shows that last June there was a surplus in the Treasury of 
$505,000,000: The last.statement made by the Treasury De- 
partment shows that there is now in the Treasury a surplus of 
over $300,000,000. When we had a surplus of $300,000,000 
once before the President and his Secretary of the Treasury 
recommended to Congress that we get rid of that surplus by 
reducing taxes, chiefly on incomes and profits. Now we have 
in the Treasury as much surplus money as we had when that 
recommendation was made, and yet we are told that in the 
interest of economy we can not take money out of the Treasury 
and pay these salaries, but that we must levy a special tax on 
the patrons of the Postal Service. 

The President of the United States is deceiving himself when 
he supposes that the Government can get the money to pay 
these increases in postal wages without taxing the American 
people. The substitute for the vetoed bill is a tax bill; it im- 
poses burdensome taxes upon many and additional taxes on 
the masses who use the Postal Service. 

It is not to be called a tax; it is called an increase in postal 
rates, but you can not increase postal rates in this country 
without taxing the people. Raise the rates upon the newspaper 
advertising of this country 1 cent a pound, and do you suppose 
the newspaper publisher is going to pay that? Certainly, in 
the first instance; but as surely as the night follows the day 
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he will add that expenditure as a part of his cost in the price 
of his advertising matter. 

Raise the rates by imposing an additional tax upon parcel 
post, 2 cents additional on every package of parcel post, a 
service that we have heretofore taken great pride in because 
it was a cheap service, because it was admirably fitted to the 
needs and requirements of oppressed agriculture and the op- 
pressed masses of the country? Add 2 cents on every package 
and who will pay it? Will not the consumers of the country 
pay it? Will not the great masses of the people of the country 
pay it? Is that not as much a tax upon the people as any tax 
imposed in the 1924 revenue bill? 

Every increase that is imposed in this substitute for the 
vetoed bill is upon the line of the taxes imposed in the present 
internal revenue act, and of the same character except as to 
income and excess-profits taxes. Why impose these new taxes 
when there is plenty of money in the Treasury wrung from the 
people by taxation, levied for the purpose of paying the ex- 
penses of the Government, including those of the Post Office 
Department? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from North Carolina has expired. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass, the objections of the President to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
a moment. I desire to speak briefly upon a very interesting 
subject—“ Before and after election.” I am surprised and in 
a Way amused at the turn things have taken in this Chamber 
since the vote on this bill just a few months ago. On yester- 
day afternoon when an effort was made to kill this legis- 
lation several Senators who voted to consign it to its last 
resting place had supported this bill last year before the 
election. They rushed in yoluntarily before the subcommittee 
over which the Senator from New Jersey [Mr, Ene] presided 
and begged to be given time enough to declare their enthu- 
siastic support of the measure. They said they merely wanted 
to say a word in behalf of these underpaid and hard-worked 
postal employees. They wanted the record to show that they 
were heartily in favor of the increase in salary. They stated 
that these men were entitled to the increase, that they were 
poorly paid, that they were rendering faithful service to the 
Government and to the people of the country, and they wanted 
the fact that they had been there to go out fo the postal em- 
ployees so that they might know that their Senator friends 
were here on the job trying to obtain justice and a fair deal 
for them. 

But, Mr. President, that was last year. That was before 
the battle of ballots. That was before some of the Senators 
received new commissions in November to occupy seats here 
for six years more. It makes a good deal of difference with 
some Senators whether the matter in question is up for con- 
sideration just before election or just after election. Some 
Senators will yote one way before election and then vote 
quite another way after election. I like to see Senators 
consistent. I like to see them vote just after the election as 
they voted just before the election. When they do that I am 
constrained to believe that they are voting their convictions 
and that they are trying to do what is right, 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srrntxa] was unfor- 
tunate in quoting Wolsey, who said to Cromwell: 


O Cromwell, Cromwell! 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Mr. President, the effort to serve the king here is what 
caused the change in the vote before the election and after the 
election. Last year Senators were looking ont for themselves. 
They were seeking to serve their country. They were trying 
to do justice by the postal employees. But the election is over 
and now they come to serve the king, he who holds the appoint- 
ing power. There is a lake full of lame ducks swimming 
around, hobbling about the Capitol, and they are looking wist- 
fully toward the White House. 

Mr. ASHURST. And, Mr. President, many, if not most of 
the lame ducks, are performing a strange miracle—singing 
swan songs. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. But, Mr. President, since the election 
and during this session the Senator from Sonth Dakota has 
changed his position and made several speeches against the 
position he took last year. I believe I can see dangling before 
his eyes a fine and lucious plum in the way of an appointment 
to some fat Federal office and sometimes I can see him look- 
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ing up anxiously at it and tiptoeing as he stretches forth his 
hands as if eager to take it in his grasp. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that 
2 I had the imagination even of the Senator from Ala- 

na, 
~ Mr, HEFLIN. I think the Senator would much prefer to 
dare the appointment. [Laughter on the floor and in the gal- 
eries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will be in order. 
The Chair must admonish the occupants of the galleries that 
manifestations of applause are not permitted under the rules 
of the Senate, and a repetition of the offense might involve 
an order to clear the galleries, 

Mr. STERLING. I merely wish to say in regard to the 
appointment that I can not even indulge in any imaginings. 

Mr. HEFLLN. But I observe that the Senator refrains 
from saying he would not accept an appointment, 

Mr. President, I have before me the Recor which tells the 
tale as to how Senators voted on this question before the 
election, and it is a fortunate thing for the people of the 
country that we have a Recorp in which to note the speeches 
and votes of Senators. If they should for any reason forget 
their own records, we haye a means by which we can remind 
them and the people, as we do to-day, of the truth as it is 
written. On the passage of the bill last year, before Senators 
had submitted their cause to the people, and while the voters 
had a chance, with their ballots in their hands, to return them 
or retire them, the vote on this measure here stood 73 in 
favor of the passage of the bill and 3 against its passage. 
Just think of that, Senators—73 for and only 3 against—all 
just before the election. What has become of these dear and 
beloved Senators who voted before the election to increase the 
postal employees’ salaries as they ought to be increased? 
Where are they now? Many of them are swimming in the 
lame-duck mill pond and are looking anxiously and implor- 
ingly, and some disgustingly, toward the White House, croon- 
ing softly the name of “ Coolidge, Coolidge.” 

Tn the reyelations and promises that loom in the aftermath 
of the election they have somehow forgotten the postal em- 
ployees and their just claim for better pay and are seeking 
now with all the power they possess to defeat this bill. It 
will be defeated, if it is defeated at all, by lame-duek votes. I 
mean those votes will decide it, because the vote is going to be 
exceedingly close. But the others who have deserted that 
column in the Recorp in which their votes last year were re- 
corded—where 73 enthusiastic, warm-hearted, determined 
friends of the postal employees are recorded—have slid out 
and they should be remembered by the people everywhere who 
believe in fairness to those faithful servants of our Government 
who are so hard worked and underpaid, 

They come in with this other makeshift bill providing that 
we must increase postage on newspapers and other mail mat- 
ter in an effort to sidetrack this bill and kill the parcel post 
law. They know the Senate is not going to go into the postal 
rate increasing business on the short notice we have had and 
the very inadequate investigation that has been made. They 
know that. It is an effort to present this as something soft, as 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Noxzzis] said, to light on— 
after jumping over the record containing the votes cast for this 
measure just a few months ago before the election. I am not 
in fayor of this uncalled-for and wholesale raising of postal 
rates, but I am in fayor of voting to pass the bill over the 
President’s veto because I believe it is right, because I believe 
it is just, and because I believe that the Government that is 
able to take a battleship which cost $35,000,000 and shoot it to 

leces to make a holiday for target practice is able to do justice 

y the postal employees of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I believe it is generally con- 
ceded that all honest-minded people believe that men and 
women who do honest work should have an honest living wage. 
Many postal employees are not getting an honest living wage 
at the present time. It is conceded, too, that the bill for the 
increase of postal salaries is fair and just. If there was rea- 
son for the bill seven months ago, there is more reason for it 
now. According to the best statistics we can get the cost of 
living has gone up, and they need the increase. They need it 
now. This talk about raising postage rates to take care of 
the increase is camouflage. The general policy of the Govern- 
ment is to figure the expense and then raise the revenue to 
meet it. Wither the postal boys are entitled to the increase or 
they are not entitled to it. If they are entitled to it, let us 
give it to them. 

Of course, I am included as one of the expelled four to 
whom the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norgis] re- 
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ferred yesterday, and perhaps I should not say anything to- 
day; perhaps I should be over in the middle aisle, on neutral 
ground, to do what little talking I have to do. It did not 
hurt my feelings in the least to be barred from the sacred 
caucus of the Grand Old Party, but when I was omitted from 
the very fine breakfast over at the broad table at the White 
House it did hurt my feelings a little. I want to remind the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] that there were four of 
us at least on this side of the Chamber who did miss an ex- 
cellent breakfast, with fine pancakes made of buckwheat from 
Ohio and smothered in maple sirup from Vermont, and real 
farm sausage from Maryland, or perhaps from the Chicago 
packing companies; I do not know which. A few things of 
that kind we did miss, Perhaps, after all, it pays to be 
regular, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
400 in order that Senators may get here before the vote is 

en. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
st is the absence of a quorum. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names; 

Ernst Ki 

Fernald Ladd 

Ferris La Follette 

Fess McCormick 

Fletcher McKellar 
McKinley 
MeLean 
MeNary 
Mayfield 


Reed, Pa. 
Robinson 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Stanfield 
Stanley 
Sterling 
Swanson 
‘Trammell 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 
Weller 
Willis 


Johnson, Calif, 

Jones, N. Mex. 

Jones, Wash. 

Kendrick 

Keyes Ransdell 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. 

The Chair will state the question. It is, Shall the Dill pass, 
the objections of the President of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding? Upon that question the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRUCE (when his name was called). Together with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ras rox] I am paired on this 
question with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]. 
If the Senator from Missouri were here, he would vote “ nay,” 
and if I were privileged to vote, I would vote “ yea,” as would 
also the Senator from Indiana [Mr. RALSTON]. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). Upon this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] and the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
JoHNSON]. If those Senators were present, each of them, I am 
advised, would vote “yea” and I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RALSTON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion, as stated by the Senator from Maryland, I am paired, in 
conjunction with the Senator from Maryland, with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. If that Senator were 
present, he would vote “nay” and I should vote “yea.” In 
his absence, I withhold my yote. 

I wish the Recorp to show unmistakably what my attitude 
is on this question. I want to protect the absent Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], who is away on account of the 
sickness of his wife. If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote “yea.” 

The roll’ call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. The senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen] and the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], 
as well as the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], 
are all absent. They are paired on the question of voting to 
override the President’s veto. If the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] and the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS] were present, they would vote to override the 
President's veto, and the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OwerEN], if present, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], but I understand on this question a 
general pair does not hold. Therefore I will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 


The roll call resulted—yeas 55, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—55 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Sheppard 
Bayard George ` McKellar Shipstead 
Brookhart Gerry McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Glass MeNary Simmons 
Caraway Gooding Mayfleld Smith 
Copeland Harris Means Stanfield 
Conxzens Harrison Moses Stanley 
Dale Hetiin Neely Swanson 
yin Howell Norris ‘Trammell 
ag Johnson. Calif. Overman Underwood 
Edwards Jones. N. Mex, Pittman Wadsworth 
Elkins Jones, Wash, Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Ferris Kendrick Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Ladd Robinson 
NAYS—29 
Ball Dial MeCormick Sterling 
Borah Ernst McKinley Warren 
Bursum Fernald Metcalf Watson 
Butler Fess Norbeck Weller 
Cameron Greene Oddic Willis 
Capper Hale Pepper 
Cumming Harreld Phipps 
Curtis Keyes Smoot 
NOT VOTING—11_ , 
Bruce Lenroot Reed, Mo. Stephens 
Johnson, Minn, Owen Shields Wheeler 
King Ralston Spencer 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 55, the nays are 29. The bill having failed to receive the 
majority required by the Constitution, does not pass. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NoNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
will state it. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I ask that the unfinished business 
may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vnfinished business will 
be automatically laid before the Senate, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is all I desired. I did not desire 
to interupt the Senator from Oregon, except to have the unfin- 
ished. business laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed. the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War, for national defense in time of war and 
for the production of fertilizers and other useful products in 
time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be 
incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala. ; 
nitrate plant No, 2, at. Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, 
near Russellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be located and 
constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17 on the Black 
Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and transmission line 
to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to 
Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam 
No. 2 and Dani No. 3 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th 
Cong, ist sess.), including power stations when constructed 
as provided herein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for immediate consideration House bill 10404, being the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Has the Senate heard the 
request of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ASHURST. What is it, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a request that the 
Hs esis take up for consideration the Agricultural appropriation 

ill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

rae WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Maryland 
objects, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood that there was objection. 
I had risen to ask that the unfinished business might be tem- 
porarily laid aside before the Agricultural bill was taken up; 
but as there is objection it is not necessary for me to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


COMMENTS ON ACTION OF REPUBLICAN CAUCUS 


Mr. LADD, Mr. President, I desire at this time to speak 
at some length on the recent Republican caucus and its re- 
sults; and I ask that I be not interrupted until I have finished 
my remarks, 

ARE 


THESE THE REAL REPUBLICANS? 


Mr. President, the 28th day of November, 1924, will proba- 
bly go down in the annals of our country as the day on which 
occurred one of the most singular, far-reaching, and important 
events in our political history, It will be embellished with 
dramatic scenery. Great names will emblazon the pages 
of the story, and time—the just arbiter of all events—will 
award to some of those names the appellation of greatness; 


to some, political chicanery; to some, wisdom and great in- 
tellect; but, I fear, to the majority interested, pure and 
simple knavery. 

I can not but have sad reflections when I think upon 
some of my colleagues with whom I have served in this dis- 
tinguished and august body and parts of their record that 
must follow them through the course of history, that is, those 
who shall prove of sufficient consequence to be awarded a 
place in history. 

The great pity, Mr. President, is that so many men, when 
they face momentous occasions in their lives, do not have the 
perspective to see the consequences of their action, and ap- 
parently do not have the ability and understanding to realize 
its present significance. 

The principal reason why the 28th day of November, 1924, 
will be a red mark in the American political calendar will 
be because of the fact that certain Republican Senators of 
this Congress met in duly authorized caucus in the majority 
caucus room at the hour of eleven, when the morning sun was 
blazing forth in all of its glory, and in the midst of their 
deliberations the following resolution was presented by Sen- 
ator REED of Pennsylvania, and adopted by a viva voce vote: 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of the conference that Senators 
La FoLierrp, LADD, BROOKHART, and Faazize be not invited to future 
Republican conferences, and be not named to fill any Republican 
vacancies in the Senate committees. 


It was not only my singular honor to receive a formal notice 
of this conference, but the genial, pleasing, and lovable Repub- 
lican leader of the Senate did me the further honor of calling 
me over the phone notifying me of the proposed conference 
with the request that I be present. 

Mr. President, I accepted the invitation and am glad to say 
that I was present to see the curtains raised and lowered on 
this memorable occasion. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


History relates, Mr. President, that in the French penal colony 
on Devils Island the mode of execution was by the guillotine. 
There was a convict serving time on that island who, while a 
prisoner, was also the official executioner. He put to death a 
great many men, calmly and apparently with great satisfaction 
with his ability to do the job neatly and quickly. In fact, he 
took a great deal of pride in his instrument of death. While 
a prisoner he committed a further crime for which he was sen- 
tenced to the guillotine, and his request was, when he was being 
led to the block, that he be allowed to pull the cord that released 
the blade to cut off his own head, because he felt satisfied that 
he would so adjust the machinery and set it in motion as to do 
the job neatly and quickly, 

Iam not so sure, Mr, President, but that some of the sponsors 
for the resolution adopted in this historic conference of Novem- 
ber 28 had somewhat fhe same idea in mind when they pro- 
posed its adoption. It is quite evident that it was intended 
that somebody’s hend should be chopped off, and I am of the 
firm conviction that the four Senators mentioned are still very 
much alive, 

It is not a rash prediction to prophesy that popular opinion 
will soon see some of the rest in their death agonies, politically 
speaking. f 

It is quite significant, Mr. President, that certain Members 
of this body seem to take the results of the recent clection as a 
special dispensation of power to them to do as they please. 
Perhaps they had a right to obey the master that brayed and 
prayed. They have, as a result of the election, arrogated unto 
themselves all of the emoluments, authority, and dictum of the 
National Republican Party, and it is interesting to note that 
among those who sat in this historic conference was the dis- 
tinguished and dignified junior Senator, the present chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. On that occasion one 
must imagine that he had been duly commissioned and endewed 
with a special authority to act for the Republican Party. Oue 
would be almost induced to believe, Mr. President, were we 
not so familiar with the political history of some of our contem- 
poraries, that new blood had been injected into the Republican 
Party and into the councils of the Republican senatorial caucus 
and that that new blood was determined to take the “bull by 
the horns” and force some of the more cautious and experienced 
party workers into precipitate action. 


WALL STREET HEARD FROM 


The Wall Street Journal, Saturday, December 6, 1924, has 
this to say: 

Mr. President, I ask leave to print this editorial without 
reading. I do not want to take the time necessary to read 
the articles that I shall comment upon. 
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Without objection, it is so 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The prime significance of the recent action of the Senate Republicans 
in outsting Senators Lapp, FRAZIER, BROOKHART, and LA FOLLETTE 
from the ranks of the Republican majority is readily apparent. It 
means that the Senate Republicans are going to stand up and fight. 
There is another aspect of ‘that situation which means much. 

Senators Rep, of Pennsylvania, Ernst, of Kentucky, and EDGE, of 
New Jersey, were the three who inaugurated the move and pushed it 
through. Unless many good signs fail that marks the beginning of 
a surge of new blood in the real leadership of the Senate. 

It is doubtful if the Senate Republicans would have taken the action 
they did a month or two weeks prior to the day they did take it 
But when the Remp resolution was presented there was only scattered 
opposition. The very good reason for this was that Republican papers 
throughout the country were demanding the action. In addition 
Republican voters let their Senators hear from them in no unmistak- 
able fashion. $ 

Meanwhile President Coolidge 1s praised in some quarters and 
blamed in others for the action of the Senate conference. Both praise 
and blame in this case are undeserved, for the best of information 
is that the President had no hand in- the proceedings directly. 


THE INDEPENDENT EDITORIAL 


Mr. LADD. Mr.. President, in the New York Independent, 
for December 13, 1924, there appeared an editorial entitled 
“ Policies versus personalities,” which I ask to have included 
as a part of my remarks. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. À 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


POLICIES VERSUS PERSONALITIES 


To the victors belong the committee chairmanships. It was inevi- 
table that Senators La FOLLETTB, Brookuart, Lapp, and FRAZIER, 
having supported the third-party movement, should be disciplined, in 
so far as their Republican colleagues in the upper House can. No 
political organization that refuses to purge itself of unrepentant 
rebels after insurrections deserves to survive or will survive long. 
If the Republican leaders had failed to take action against the La 
Follette bloc, their quiescence would haye encouraged other schisms. 

However, merely tossing these Senators from the Northwest out of 
their chairmanships solves no major problem. The four under dis- 
cipline went to the Senate as Republicans nominated under the primary 
system, In the last election the Republicans ran no one against 
BROORHART. A Republican majority in the Senate may say this man 
or that is not Republican; but if his constituents in the Northwest 
go on nominating and electing him as a Republican indefinitely, what 
then? Purging a party is a complicated business under the primary 
laws. 

In order to make effective the banishment of Senators La FOLLETTH, 
Brooxnart, Lapp, and Fraztme the Republican Party will have to 
take the case to their constituents. If this is to be a fight to a 
finish, the regulars must battle the insurgents on the home grounds. 
They will have to encourage rising men there to contest the present 
insurgent leaders for party mastery, and they win have to furnish 
the champions of party regularity with a legislative record appealing 
to the voters. In other words, this Republican Congress must make 
good on an agrarian program. There is a good deal of economic 
sense in the Republican Party hitherto used chiefiy to the benefit of 
cities; let it turn that sense soberly to increasing rural prosperity, 
a process which, in our opinion, will be largely in the direction of 
Inrproved arrangements for financing farm operations and marketing 
farm products. 

Otherwise the Republicans risk losing the Northwest and of seeing 
created there an opposition enclave as solid as the solid South. The 
Northwest—from the Rockies to Lake Michigan, and from the Canadian 
border to Kansas—is unified geographically and economically, and 
recent adversity has stiffened resentment against the industrial East. 
The Republicans should see in their present triumph an opportunity 
to check this antagonism instead of a mandate to leave things alone. 
Failure to do so may work out in the fullness of time in a solla, 
Northwest, dominated by an agrarian party eyerlastingly at odds 
with the money-lending, manufactaring East. That outcome would 
be a distinct step in political decadence. The chief hope of sane 
and vital political progress lies In dissolving the solid South and 
keeping other sections of the country from congealing in the mean- 
time. The President, with his usual shrewdness, inclines toward 
conciliation, He perceives the folly of adding insult to discipline, 
and be wants harmony in 1926. But his best insurance of that is 
not in concession to personalities but In proving to the agricultural 
community that the Republican Party has rural economy definitely 
on its consclence, 


Mr. LADD. In this connection I call attention to the fact 
that if the Old Guard type of Republicans are to contest 
and win the election “they will have to furnish the champions 
of party regularity with a legislative record appealing to the 
voters. In other words, the Republican Congress must make 
good on an agrarian program.” I commend this to the pains- 
taking consideration of the steering committee. 

Again I refer to the caucus that other statement, The Re- 
publicans should see in their present triumph an opportunity 
to check antagonism instead of to leaye things alone.” The 
editorial points out that the President “wants harmony in 
1926.” Will they take the lead in inaugurating and putting 
through legislation for “ marketing farm products” so as to 
raise the farmer’s dollar from 60 cents to par with the manu- 
facturer’s dollar, which will then only be 50 per cent of the 
banker's credit dollar, and so bring peace and a fair increase 
to the farmers of the Northwest? Perhaps the wisdom of 
experience in the ripeness and fullness of time will teach 
some men a few things. 

Mr. President, I believe that I was the only one of the four 
Senators who were singled out for this rigid and autocratic 
discipline in the resolution as subject to exclusion who was 
present or who heard that resolution presented and discussed 
by the members of the caucus. ~- | 

I will always remember with a great deal of pleasure the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey, who, with finality 
of authority and in confidence of well-caleulated and well- : 
groomed superiority, paved the way for this resolution by 
first presenting the matter to the attention of the conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA SPBAKS 


Neither can I forget the concern expressed by the Senators 
from Pennsylvania or the personal consequences to themselyes 
should the caucus fail to take such action before they return 
to their State. Judging from their actions and sentiments 
expressed, they feared the wrath of the large contributors to 
the national campaign from the State of Pennsylvania. 

To be fair; Mr. President, we must judge men in the light 
of the environment and of the times in which they live. In 
order to understand the true political background of the Sen- 
ators and the motives: which actuated them we must have 
some authentic authority for onr information. In this con- 
nection I wish at this time to read from a speech of John 
Wanamaker, which appears in the work entitled “Speeches 
of John Wanamaker on Boss Domination in Pennsylvania Poli- 
ties,“ pages 123 and 124. This is the testimony of an un- 
exceptional witness who knew the inside working of the Re- 
publican machine of Pennsylvania. The tenor of his evidence 
is as follows. : 

I ask that this article be printed as a part of my remarks 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Caraway in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


BOSS DOMINATION 


No sooner does a man show independence and refuse to indorse the 
misdeeds of the political machine than he is taken in hand to be disci- 
plined. If he is the employee of a corporation, he is threatened with 
discharge; if he is a merchant, he is boycotted; if he is a clerk, the 
head of the firm is notified that he must be suppressed; if he is inter- 
ested in a corporation, the company’s interests are threatened; if he ig 
a director or stockholder in a bank, large customers are found to 
threaten the withdrawal of their business; if he is a physician, good 
patrons object; if he is a lawyer, his clients are given orders and 
threaten to leave him; if he is a preacher, members of his congregation 
protest; if a man daring to be independent of political dictation is in 
debt, he is threatened by those who hold his obligations. This 18 not 
the result of accident, but of method. It is the result of a carefully 
planned and manipulated system that extends into every county In the 
State and reaches all classes of business. It is every-day and every- 
year working machinery, manned by a host of political retainers, who 
report to the central office the first symptoms of machine insubordina- 
tion, and who are expected to advise ways and means of applying the 
silencing and crushing pressure. But there is a class of men beyond 
these influences which the machine must reach. ‘They are the men who 
have to their credit long years of honorable professional and business 
records; men who are leaders in their respective communities; men 
whose very rames are synonyms for integrity and character; men 
whom ordinary considerations will not move. These men are a con- 
stant menace to the existence of the machine, and methods must be 
found to keep them from taking an active interest in politics. To in- 
fiuence these men is set in motion the character torpedo, the reputation- 
smirching and the good-name-destroying machine. It is worked by the 
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hands of a gang of place holders and place seekers, who risk nothing 
by trying to rob honest men of their characters. It is a warning of 
what all who protest must encounter. The blackmailer begins to op- 
erate. That most contemptible of human beings—the anonymous letter 
writer—starts his miserable work, 

The scandal peddler, a moral outcast, labors systematically to 
poison society with innuendo, insinuations, and base Hes. Detective 
agencies, composed of low tools and thugs, are hired at great expense 
to dog the footsteps of those who dare work against the machine. 
They are paid to fabricate stories, invent false accusations, and fur- 
nish false evidence against anyone whom the machine may wish to 
destroy. Any man who causes trouble is sure to feel their vengeance. 
Those connected in any way with the persons of their special hatred 
are not safe. The youth or the aged are not spared. They do not 
care for the gray-haired mother or innocent children, and this is why 
men do not dare to fight. Any man who enters the arena of Penn- 
sylvania politics to-day against the machine will not escape it. 


THE CAUCUS SPECTACLE 


Mr. LADD. There were those present at the caucus who 
evidently felt that they were witnessing a great drama. 
There were those who saw in it the possibilities of a ri 
roaring comedy. There were others who expressed the blank. 
ness of those who were attending a great mystery play, the 
solution of which would not be given until just before the 
lowering of the final curtain, and may I suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the final curtain on the final scene of this spectacu- 
lar production has not yet been lowered. We are yet to hear 
the applause or the hisses of the public audience. 

Although I am not at all disturbed as to the aftermath of 
the caucus either personally or politically, in so far as it can 
possibly affect myself, I am moved to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Senate because I consider the action taken by 
the caucus as vastly more meaningful for the country as a 
whole and for the future of the Republican Party than it can 
possibly be for any Member of the Senate. 

The resolution and its adoption must be considered as a 
notice to the country of the purposes of those Senators who 
have assumed the power and responsibility of determining 
the future policy of the Republican Party for an indefinite 
period in the future. 

The resolution adopted by the caucus is predicated upon the 
course of action followed by the Senators it was proposed to 
reprimand during the political campaign just closed. The 
caucus by its action presumes to sit in judgment on the regu- 
larity or party loyalty of the Senators named—on their fitness 
for membership in the Republican Party, which they are held 
to have abandoned and betrayed by desertion and by giving aid 
and comfort to its opponents. 

I shall make no plea of confession and avoidance; neither 
shall I demur, in so far as I am arraigned upon the charges. 
If I appear at all, it is to declare myself the sole judge of my 
political faith and party loyalty. My responsibility is to the 
people of North Dakota, and not to a little group of Senators 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Kentucky. 

Let me paraphrase the statement of a celebrated historian 
and political philosopher: There never was a perfect man; it 
would be the height of absurdity to expect a perfect political 
party or a perfect assembly. Large bodies are far more apt to 
err than individuals. The fear of punishment is lessened and 
the sense of shame is diminished by partition. Every day we 
see men do for their party or faction what they would die 
rather than do for themselves. No quarrel ever happens in 
which all the right lies on one side and all the wrong lies on 
the other. 

THE TWO GREAT PARTIES 


A division separates a great nation into two parties, each 
containing many members who differ much less from their 
moderate opponents than from their violent allies. Each 
counts among its supporters many whose allegiance is deter- 
mined by some accident of inheritance, association, or local 
situation. Each attracts to itself in large numbers the fierce 
ambitions and the adventurous souls to whom the turmoil and 
confusion of political battle fields are the breath of life. 

A political party, like an army, has universally two guards— 
the one, always in the van, proceeds to “drive the road and 
bridge the ford,” pioneering—the vanguard, always locating 
advantageous positions—vigilant, resourceful, valiant, and an- 
ticipating the movements of the foe, preparing the way for the 
main body of the army to follow. 

The safety and success of the whole army depends on the 
courage and fidelity of its vanguard. 

Every party, as well as every army, has its rear guard, 
called the black guard, composed of people who thrive as para- 
sites upon its custom; the sutlers, camp followers, who impede 


its progress, give no aid in its operations, have no interest in 
its successes, save as they can profit by the gleanings of its 
battle fields; who relax its discipline and dishonor its flag; 
who after a disaster are prepared to cut the throats and rifle 
the camps of their companions. This tatterdemalion company 
of ragamuffins and scullions is the blackguard of every polit- 
ical party, as of every army, known to history. 

The Republican Party has not been exempt from this uni- 
versal difficulty in all associations organized to promote the 
ideas of pioneers in the march of social and political progress, 

All Americans who take interest enough in public affairs and 
who believe in a republican form of Government, a theory of 
political society in which there is a periodic appeal to the 
people for mandates on public policy and for the selection of 
the official exponents of such policy when once determined at 
the ballot box, are republicans, while all those who believe 
in a Government of the people by the people and for the 
people are generically democrats, since that is the clearest 
possible statement of democratic political philosophy extant. 
And at the same time every citizen who believes in better 
things in the way of public policy or in the administration of 
the affairs and business of our Government and who lends his 
efforts to bring improvements into effect is an independent and 
a progressive, no matter what may be his party association. 

Such a citizen, no matter what his party, will be found 
always in the vanguard of his party, striving to shape its 
advance toward the highest, safest ground. 

I am and have been a Republican as to party association 
since I have been able to distinguish between party principles 
in American public life. I haye maintained at all times and 
in every appropriate relation the principles of the party of 
Lincoln, of Sumner, of Hoar. 

With no such interregnum of opposed policy as to affect 
results, the Republican Party has had practically complete 
control of political developments in our Nation for 64 years, 
two generations of man’s life. The one yital element of prin- 
ciple that gave the party both its virtue and its power was 
freedom. 

Having risen to power, secured the confidence of the people 
by reason of its great service to mankind in preserving the 
Union and abolishing the last vestiges of chattel slavery, the 
Republican Party became and is responsible to the people for 
the conditions that now obtain in the Republic. Drunk with 
power, forgetting its traditions, it proceeded to centraliza- 
tion, surrender of the Nation’s money functions to financial 
buecaneers, surrender of the Nation’s taxing power to tariff 
magnates, a squandering of the public lands and natural re- 
sources, ventures in imperialism for the sole benefit of partisan 
satraps, still further centralization in usurping the powers of 
States to regulate intrastate industries, and transforming the 
Government of the people by the people and for the people 
that was Lincoln’s ideal into a government of the masses by 
the classes for the less than 5 per cent of all the people who 
have under Republican legislation and administration ac- 
quired possession of practically three-fourths of all the wealth 
accumulated by the labor of five generations of Americans. 

In all this record of departure from the original Republican 
Party policy of human freedom there has been established a 
form of human slavery more vicious and insidious, more 
fraught with peril, not only to the party but to the Republie 
as well, than the system of bondage that was abolished by 
the Nation under the leadership of the original Republican 
Party. 

In the making of this record the policy of the dominant 
faction of the party was constantly opposed by many of its 
members, while it was at the same time powerfully aided by 
socalled deserters from the opposing party. The major re- 
sponsibility for existing conditions must ever rest in future 
history upon the Republican Party. 

If to be a Republican I am to accept and ratify, defend, 
and promote a political policy of a party that exults in the 
accomplishment of these results without protest, without ex- 
hausting my abilities to correct these fatal errors of the past 
and prevent their repetition in the future, then I can not 
qualify. 

If one ean contemplate the Bachanalian orgy, the debauch 
of frenzied finance now in process in the financial enpital of 
the Nation, without realizing the intimacies between the re- 
sponsible leaders and managers of the Republican Party and 
the piratical beneficiaries of a so-called Republican triumph, 
he deserves sympathy. 

If the election of a Republican as President with a reliable 
working majority in Congress means nothing more than an 
extension for four years of an unlimited license to profiteer 
or to plunder the American people, then I cannot be a Re- 
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‘publican, If the transfer of five billions of capital values from 
the farms and producers of America to the swollen fortunes 
‘of monopoly within three weeks’ time is a triumph of the 
Republican Party, then, indeed, is the party of Lincoln doomed. 


THE FARMERS ARE OPPRESSED, AND WHY? 


Mr. President, so able an authority as Mr. Taber, master of 
the National Grange, at the annual convention at Atlantic 
City, states that the mortgage indebtedness of the American 
farmers now amounts to the stupendous sum of $14,000,000,000. 

Is it any wonder then that 1,200,000 farmers, or one-fifth of 
the farmers of America, have been forced to leave the farm 
since 1920 and seek a livelihood in the great industrial centers? 
This means that not less than 6,000,000 persons from the farms 
are now seeking to live in the cities rather than on the farms 
because forced by bankruptcy to do so and, in my humble 
judgment, largely because of the injustice done them by the 
Government, since they were not permitted the blessings they 
had a right to expect of “ equal justice to all.“ Congress played 
into privilege—the money-lending and industrial cities of the 
East. 

The farmers, for example, of the spring-wheat belt had the 
price of their commodity fixed by the Government at below 
cost of production and all industry and privilege were per- 
mitted to profiteer off them without hint or hindrance. Is it 
any wonder, then, that they are oppressed and this by govern- 
mental action and policy? 

Mr. President, I do not believe the main body of the Re- 
publican Party, the man in the street, the average citizen of 
the Republic, who has supported the candidates of the Repub- 
lican Party in season and out of season, because of an instine- 
tive or inherited faith that the men who shaped its modern 
policies were inspired by the original principles and the great 
traditions of its early purposes and achievements, would or 
will continue to follow a leadership that is recruited from the 
blackguard of its membership once they know and understand 
the meaning of the reversion that has taken possession of the 
leadership and management of the great army that constitutes 
their old-time Republican Party. 

The original war cry of the party—free land, free speech, 
free men—has lost its inspiring appeal. With land, natural 
opportunity, absorbed and controlled; with freedom of speech 
enjoined, interdicted, only when it threatens to expose the 
meaning of monopoly; with the average man free to contract 
only under duress, under the compulsions enforced by the 
natural necessities of life, on the one hand, and by laws made 
by monopoly to maintain itself in a world of increasing knowl- 
edge on the other. 

The camp followers of the old Republican Party have become 
the vanguard of the new Republican VParty—leading it back- 
ward and downward from the heights where Lincoln left it 
when he fell. I concede the majority of the caucus may be 
sincere in their evident belief that Dives is the Savior of 
society and the sole purpose of creation; that the Lazzeroni 
are created for the sole purpose to glorify, exalt, and to support 
the “glittering show” upon the heights. 

I have perhaps foolishly believed, and I certainly have hoped, 
that the party to which I have given a life service still re- 
tained enough historic vision, even though it were entirely 
oblivious to the obligations of its inheritance, to consider its 
own future safety and continued existence. 

But the caucus notifies the American people, notifies the 
Members of this body, that no appeal to the rank and file of 
the Republican Varty will be tolerated; “tolerare non potest ” 
is the decree of the collegium—* we are the Republican Party; 
we make its laws; we provide its tests, its sanctions; we 
decree its disciplines.” 

SOME LOCAL COLOR 

I have never complained or made objection to certain prac- 
tices met in my own experience; nor do I complain now in 
requesting the proponents of the caucus resolution of expul- 
sion to explain upon what theory they reconcile this resolution 
with the action of the Republican National Committee in the 
campaign of 1920 in not supporting the nominee of the party 
for the United States Senate. In that year the Republicans 
of my State nominated, by direct popular primary, a candidate 
to represent in part that State in the Senate of the Nation. 

In addition to the treachery and betrayal of the national 
committee Republican speakers, Republican newspapers, Re- 
publican Party agents, representatives, and officials openly and 
actively and by every means at their command worked, spoke, 
wrote, published, and intrigued to defeat the Republican can- 
didate. The fact that this party treason was ineffectual is in 
itself a demonstration that there still remain sufficient virtues 


of the original Republican spirit to justify every effort to re- 
claim the party from its worship of false gods. 

In 1922, in the case of my colleague, the same tactics and 
program were followed. The present supporters of President 
Coolidge in North Dakota received $10,000 from the Demo- 
cratic National Committee to bring about the defeat of the 
Republican candidate by openly supporting the Democratic 
candidate, but most fortunately for the country and for the 
Republican Party they failed to accomplish their purpose. 

Again, in 1924, the Republican Party of my State nominated 
a State ticket, and the same program was followed. The 
money raised in Eastern States for the Republican National 
Campaign Committee, to the amount of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, was, according to newspaper reports of the com- 
mittee investigating campaign expenses, used in North Dakota 
and other Western States to defeat Republican candidates. 

Mr. President, lest we forget, I wish to remind the worthy 
gentlemen who constitute the members which make up the 
majority of the caucus held November 28, that Mr. Hanna, 
who is in charge of the Coolidge interests in North Dakota, 
and who, according to documentary evidence, claims to have 
the assurance from the administration that he is to be the 
official distributer of Federal patronage in the State, is former 
Congressman Hanna. Mr, Hanna, in 1912, left his work in 
Congress to take charge of the Roosevelt campaign against 
Mr. Taft in the presidential primaries held in March, 1912. 
Mr. Hanna is a relative of the famous Mark Hanna, of Ohio, 
Republican boss of former days. He is also related to Dan 
Hanna, who was one of the leading spirits in the Bull Moose 
Party, and contributed $25,000 toward the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Let me ask, in all candor: Had the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin been the nominee of the Republican convention in- 
stead of Mr. Coolidge, how many of the majority members of 
the caucus would have given him their support? 

The entire motive behind the “cabal,” now the caucus, has 
ever been the frustration of every social interest, of truth 
itself, whenever it threatens to interfere with special interest. 

It has the motive of the Camorra, the Black Hand, the 
Facismo, to prevent the expression of ideas that question the 
infallibility of special judgments, regardless of their con- 
formity with the facts of life or the laws and principles em- 
bedded in the nature of things, social, economic, and industrial. 

The caucus is an ancient institution. Its original purpose 
and uniform practice have been to nullify and abort the will 
of majorities throngh the power of organized minorities, the 
nomination of candidates, the enactment or defeat of measures, 
control of legislation, discipline of parties and individuals. In 
all its history the most of the numerous expressions of public 
opinion were hostile to the caucus. Niles“ Register, Volume 
XXIV, page 99, states that— 


“out of 35 Virginia journals only 3 were for the caucus; in Ohio 1 
journal in 48 was favorable; in New York 10 out of 125; in Penn- 
sylvania 3 out of 100; in Maryland 2 out of 20; in Vermont 2 out 
of 13.“ 


It was the object, the purpose of the caucus to defeat, nullify 
public opinion by extraconstitutional processes that aroused 
popular opposition to the caucus in those now far-off days. 
That its objective centers on the protection of monopoly 
rather than on the nomination of candidates has only inten- 
sified the opposition to caucus rule. 


EVADING THE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. President, it occurs to me that there are those who sat 
in the council of this notorious conference of November 28, 
those who were quick to take unto themselves arrogance of 
power. It is hard for me to understand the line of reasoning 
and logic which enables them to gather from the results of the 
recent election any special approbation of their acts or record 
in public office or any mandate to them to take action upon 
the part of the people. 

May I not be considered unkind in here directing attention 
to the fact that the recent Republican campaign was not con- 
ducted on a basis of Republican performance. There was no 
attempt to justify Republican statesmanship. The logic of 
the situation in scores of contests, including the House and 
the Senate, was such that the candidates on the Republican 
ticket for reelection were placed in the delicate position of 
haying to ignore the achievements of the administration, as 
well as haying to withhold their indorsement of the President, 
for the reason that had they done so they would have con- 
demned their own record in Congress for the preceding two 
years, because of the fact that in practically all instances 
where the issue was between the President and the Congress 
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their votes would show that they we opposed to the Presi- 
dents recommendations. In this cor tion I would respect- 
fully submit these facts to the cauċūs which assembled on 
November 28 for such action as it may deem best to take. 

Early in the campaign the advisory committee adopted the 
policy of evasion of responsibility as to the startling revela- 
tions of exploitation and corruption brought out against the 
Republican administration as eyidenced in the respective in- 
vestigations held during 1923-24. They rang the changes on 
the slogan that “guilt is personal,” and therefore that the 
President could not be held to accountability because of the 
fact that those officials whose conduct was called in question 
were appointed by the former President. 

Personally, I believe that such an argument would even- 
tually undermine the very foundations of our Government. If 
such a precedent were established, it would mean a regular 
systematic program of exploitation in the different depart- 
ments of the Government, with the understanding that the 
party could get an immunity bath by selecting every four years 
a new leader who would claim that he could not be held 
responsible for the acts of former officials of the adminis- 
tration. 

“The people owe it to their public servants to commend and 
encourage them when they do well, and it is not only the privi- 
lege but the duty of the people to condemn and rebuke officials 
when they betray their trusts. When public servants become 
the agents of the people to carry out their will they take an 
oath that they will be honest and faithful. If they violate 
that oath they ought not to expect the people to be more con- 
siderate of their feelings than they have been of their rights. 
If they sell out they have no reason to complain if the people 
turn them out. If they have received their price they ought 
not to murmur if the people pursue their remedy by selecting 
others to represent them. Why should a party support officials 
who have brought disgrace upon it by their unfaithfulness? 
When an official disregards the claims of the public upon him 
his party could not, or should not, escape the responsibility 
in the matter. No party can defend a corrupt official without 
assuming responsibility for his acts,” 

In many States of the Union, as well as the national ad- 
ministration, the Republican Party has suffered because of cor- 
rupt officials. Instead of condoning a crime as a matter of 
principle a party should lose no time in making an example of 
every guilty official. Only by so doing can the party stand for 
public honor and fidelity to public interests. 

The constant repetition of “chaos,” the “Constitution,” 
“anarchy,” the “red flag and the red army,” the “ destruction 
of our American institutions, churches, schools, and courts,” 
with the threat of starvation to the millions of American voters 
who live within lines that are circumscribed and where it 
is necessary always to keep the sentinel of economy on the 
walls, decided the election in favor of the idle rich, who know 
no party or religion and who do not hesitate to override the 
law and defy the Government when it suits their purpose, and 
whe in some instances would even dispute the authority of 
Jehovah Himself. : 

The American voter will not remain very long in the dark as 
to the deception practiced on him during the campaign. (The 
court of public opinion, which is always the court of last re- 
sort, will be only too glad to declare the contract entered into 
on November 8 void because of the victory being obtained 
through misrepresentation. ) 


WILL IT ALWAYS BE THOS? 


Mr. President, when I reflect on the evidence as presented 
in the management of the Veterans’ Bureau with its graft and 
incompetency ; of the Daugherty scandals; of the Teapot Dome 
oil scandals; of the $100,000 and the black satchel, and many 
other questionable transactions of the past four years that have 
shocked the moral fiber of the people of the country, I am re- 
minded of the statement in Plutarch's Lives of Aristides, which 
I quote: 


Being chosen to the charge of the public revenue, he made it appear 
that not only those of his time, but the preceding officers, had alienated 
much treasure, and especially Themistocles : 

Well known he was an able man to be, 
But with his fingers apt to be too free. 

Therefore, Thermistocles associating several persons against Aristides, 
and impeaching him when he gave in his accounts, caused him to be 
condemned of robbing the public; so Idomeneus states; but the best 
and chiefest men of the city much resenting it, he was not only ex- 
empted from the fine imposed upon him, but likewise again called to 
the same employment. Pretending now to repent him of bis former 
practice, and carrying himself with more remissness, he became more 
acceptable to such as pillaged the treasury, by not detecting or calling 
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them to an exact account. So that those who had their fill of the 
public money began highly to applaud Aristides, and sued to the peo- 
ple, making interest to have him once more chosen treasurer, But 
when they were upon the point of election, he reproved the Athenians. 

“When I discharged my office well and faithfully,” said he, “I was 
insulted and abused; but now that I have allowed the public thieves 
in a variety of malpractices, I am considered an admirable patriot. I 
am more ashamed, therefore, of this present honor than the former 
sentence; and I commiserate your condition, with whom it is more 
praiseworthy to oblige ill men than to conserve the revenue of the 
public.“ Saying thus, and proceeding to expose the thefts that had 
been committed, he stopped the mouths of those who cried him up 
and vouched for him, but gained real and true ‘commendation from the 
best men. 


Mr. President, I can readily understand, if it is the purpose 
to soft-pedal the investigations that might further uncover a 
cancerous growth in the body politic, why my presence might 
not be desired, but not upon the ground that I am not a Re- 
publican. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that perhaps the most 
influential individual who supported President Coolidge was 
Mr. Henry Ford, Republican politicians recognized him as a 
most valuable Coolidge asset. 

Mr. President, I ask that the editorial on this question 
which appeared in Mr. Henry Ford’s paper, the Dearborn 
Independent, in its issue of December 13, 1924, be printed as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


ON WHAT MEAT HAVE THESE CÆSARS FED? 


The report that independent and insurgent Senators were to be 
“read out” of the Republican Party made an impression of queerness 
on the public mind. There was even an element of amusement in it. 
An element of serious concern, too, for is this all that the Republican 
Party has learned from the elections? Ry what right does anyone 
interpret the election of Mr. Coolidge as a mandate to suppress the 
spirit of self-criticism so essential to the balance and efficiency of a 
party in power? 

It may be inaccurate to lay this action to the “Republican Party,” 
since the party has not been consulted about It. Republican office- 
holders at Washington do not constitute the Republican Party. Re- 
publican Senators do not constitute the Sanhedrin of the Republican 
Party. In fact, the Republican Party as represented by the Washing- 
ton officeholders was discredited and beaten and would now have been 
facing a woeful 4th of March had not the personality of Calvin 
Coolidge commanded the suffrage of the people. Wherefore, then, do 
these officeholders, who owe their presence in Washington to Republi- 
can votes, take it upon themselves to oust from party counsels men 
Just as honest and earnest as themselyes, who owe their presence at 
Washington to an equally impressive mandate of Republican votes? 

To say that Senator La Fouterre and Senator Lapp shall have no 
voice in the counsels of the party is equal to saying that the people of 
Wisconsin and North Dakota are ousted from the Republican majority 
of the United States. It simply can not be done, and only men blinded 
to the import of the times would think of attempting it. We mention 
Senators La FoLLeTTE and Lapp especially because these are per- 
sonalities of such eminent respectability and their work has been of 
such a character that a protest is roused in their behalf in the very 
citadel of American fair-mindedness. When their own constituents 
repudiate these Senators it will be time for party councils to consider 
action. Until then they are Senators of the United States and repre- 
sentatives of great Commonwealths. And they are more than that— 
they are representatives of certain tendencies in American political 
thought to which the Republican Party will have to give serious heed 
during the next four years or find itself in a more critical situation 
than it was this year, Admittedly there are blowhards among the 
Senators called “progressives”; there are shallow-pated notoriety 
seekers who are “insurgents” simply because they have neither the 
ability nor the experience to be regular“; but neither Lapp nor La 
FOLLETTE fits these descriptions. They are men of experience and 
attainments, and their presence in the Senate has been useful to the 
Nation. 

True, the Nation rejected La FoLLETTE for the Presidency and will 
continue to do so, but it also rejected Taft and Hughes. It is not 
every man who should be President. But Taft and Hughes have found 
places of usefulness in the public service, and so has Mr. La FOLLETTE, 
To attempt to read him out of the Republican Party is to exhibit a 
degree of partisan swell-headedness possible only to the most egregious 
political pompousness. It will give the ultraradicals who fastened on 
the candidacy of La FotLerre for their own ends a new battle cry. 
It will accentuate the tendency toward hidebound superiority in Repub- 
lican Party councils. Above all, it will notify the country that the 
Old Guard of Republicanism interpret the elections as a private grant 
of power, and it is certainly anything but that. Had the voting public 
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believed that such an interpretation would be made of their action, the 
result would have been different. Anyone who can derive a justifica- 
tion of high-handedness from the last election is by that fact judged 
as politically incompetent. 

In the last analysis, it is not the fate of the excommunicated Sena- 
tors that matters. If the taboo stands, they will doubtless find many 
compensations in the reaction which will follow throughout the country. 
The regrettable element is that the party in power should exhibit such 
petulant narrowness, such childish resentment of healthy criticism, 
such dwarfed views of party dignity. 

The way to purge a party of insurgency is to make the party so 
big and clean and progressive that forward-looking men will not have 
to go outside to find a place to work. The Republican Party will die 
earlier from the dry rot of the Old Guard than it will from the 
political aliyeness of men who believe that the first duty of any party 
is to serve the people as a whole. 

It would require a lot of testimony to make the people believe that 
President Coolidge is in sympathy with this ouster movement. 


ON WHAT THRIVE YE? 


Mr. LADD. I am not sure, Mr. President, on what these 
“Cæsars” had been feeding at the morning breakfast table 
now so famous. They certainly must have felt the power 
that radiates near the throne! 

O, consistency! Where is thy. sting? 
to use such a phrase. 

What about these Republican Cæsars and their scepter of 
authority? What about their party regularity? What about 
their consistency with which they mete out discipline and 
party punishment? 

If I mistake not, the distinguished Senator, who has been 
elevated to the leadership of the Republicans in this body, 
only a few years ago, when defeated for the Republican 
nomination for Senator in the State of Kansas, turned around 
and supported the Democratic candidate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LADD. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Republican nominee in Kansas in 1912 
did not receive the majority vote at the primary but was 
nominated under the district plan. The senior Senator from 
Kansas received the popular yote in the primary. The nominee, 
after he was nominated as a Republican, deserted the Repub- 
lican nominees, Taft and Sherman. The senior Senator from 
Kansas notified the Republican nominee that if he would vote 
for and support the Republican nominees, Taft and Sherman, 
he would devote all of his time and pay his own expenses 
to help elect him and the other Republican nominees. He re- 
fused to do it, and then the senior Senator from Kansas pro- 
ceeded to canvass the State at his own expense to defeat the 
man who had deserted the Republican nominees for President 
and Vice President, and would do it again. 

Mr. LADD. I am glad to have that statement from the 
Senator. Yet, to-day, he complacently marshals his forces 
in the great Senate of the United States and leads them into 
battle, The great leader of the great Republican majority of 
the great Sixty-cighth Congress! 

Party discipline? Who would dare discipline the Senator 
from Kansas, the gentleman who for so long, under the leader- 
ship of the lamented Mr. Lodge, cracked the whip over Re- 
publican backs in this body. By the same method of discipline, 
Mr. President, 1912 would have seen the decease of the Na- 
tional Republican Party. 

It will be recalled that it was facetiously said on that occa- 
sion that the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
was walking around with one-half of the electoral yote of 
Mr. Taft stuck in his vest pocket. 

It is interesting to recall, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fouterre] received 60 per cent more 
electoral votes in 1924 than did Mr. Taft in 1912. Please do 
not forget that Mr. Taft was the regular nominee of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Where have gone all those who followed the leadership of 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1912? Were they read out of the party? 
Were they justified in leaving? 

Are the men who are responsible for the acts of this mem- 
orable, historic, and notorious conference on November 28 
consistent? Are they really sincere and earnest? Do they con- 
scientiously strive for party harmony and for the good of the 
American people? What is their purpose? Are they playing 
cheap polities? Are they working for the American people? 
Or do they have a bigger game at stake? Just what is their 
ganie? 

A little bit of the history of 1912 might prove refreshing 
if we but rehearse it here, 


If I may be allowed 


In view of the fact that Theodore Roosevelt was to have 
been the Republican nominee by acclamation in 1920, had 
he lived, and in view of the further fact that you may not 
recall just exactly the principles for which he stood in 1912, 
let me refresh your memory as to what they were, 

I ask that this statement, together with Roosevelt's address 
on that occasion, taken from the New York Times, be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WHAT ROOSEVELT STOOD FOR 


Preferential primaries in presidential years. 

Election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

The short ballot limiting the number of officials to be voted for. 

A stringent and efficient corrupt practices act applying to primaries 
as well as elections. 

Publicity of campaign contributions. 

Initiative, referendum, and recall. 

Recall of judicial decisions. 

Simplifying the process for amendment to the Constitution. 

Strengthening of the pure food law. 

Establishment of a national health department. 

Social and industrial justice to wage workers, including a minimum 
wage. 

Insurance and old-age pensions for employees. 

Regulation of conditions of labor hours of work for women, prohibi- 
tion of child labor. 

Federal control of trusts. 

A national industrial commission, controlling all interstate industries. 

Reyision of the tariff in the interest of the employee and consumer, 

A permanent tariff commission, nonpartisan. 

Land monopoly tax. 

Suffrage for women. 

Regulation of hearings in contempt cases. 

Internal waterway improvements. 

Reform of the currency to give greater elasticity. 

Conservation of forests, mines, and water power. 

Development and control of the Mississippi River. 

Government ownership of Alaska railroads. 

Leasing system for Alaska coal fields. 

A larger Navy. 

Fortification of the Panama Canal and strict observance of the 
canal treaty. 


ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS 


His memorable preliminary speech on that occasion was as follows: 

“To you, men and women, who have come here to this great city 
of this great State formally to launch a new party, a party of the 
people of the whole Union, the National Progressive Party, I extend 
my hearty greeting. You are taking a bold and greatly needed step 
for the service of our beloved country. 

The old parties are husks, with no real soul within either, divided 
on artificial lines, boss-ridden and privilege-controlled, each a jumble 
of incongruous elements, and neither daring to speak out wisely and 
fearlessly what should be said on the vital issues of the day. 

This new movement is a movement of truth, sincerity, and wisdom, 
a movement which proposes to put at the service of all our people the 
collective power of the people through their governmental agencies, 
alike in the Nation and in the several States. We propose boldly to 
face the real and great questions of the day, and not skillfully to 
evade them, as do the old parties, We propose to raise aloft a stand- 
ard to which all honest men can repair and under which all can fight, 
no matter what their past political differences, if they are content to 
face the future and no longer to dwell among the dead issues of the 
past. We propose to put forth a platform which shall not be a plat- 
form of the ordinary and Insincere kind, but shall be a contract with 
the people; and if the people accept this contract by putting us in 
power we shall hold ourselves under honorable obligation to fulfill 
every promise it contains as loyaily as if it were actually enforceable 
under the penalties of the law. 


NO HOPE FOR THE OLD PARTIES 


“The prime need to-day is to face the fact that we are now in the 
midst of a great economic revolution. There is urgent necessity of 
applying both common sense and the highest ethical standard to this 
movement for better economic conditions among the mass of our 
people if we are to make it one of healthy evolution and not one of 
revolution. 

“It is from the standpoint of our country, wicked as well as foolish, 
longer to refuse to face the real issues of the day. Only by so facing 
them can we go forward; and to do this we must break up the old 
party organizations and obliterate the old cleavage lines on the dead 
issues inherited from 50 years ago. Our fight is a fundamental fight 
against both of the old corrupt party machines, for both are under 
the dominion of the plunder league of the professional politicians, who 
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are controlled and sustained by the great beneficiaries of privilege and 


reaction. How close is the alliance betweeen the two machines is 
shown by the attitude of that portion of those Northeastern news- 
papers, including the majority of the great dailies in all the north- 
eastern cities—Boston, Buffalo, Springfield, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
and, aboye all, New York—which are controlled by or representative 
of the interests which, in popular phrase, are conveniently grouped 
together as the Wall Street interests. 

“If this country is really to go forward along the path of social 
and economic justice, there must be a new party of nation-wide and 
nonsectional principles, a party where the titular national chiefs and 
the real State leaders shall be in genuine accord, a party in whose 
councils the people shall be supreme, a party that shall represent in 
the Nation and the several States alike the same cause, the cause of 
human rights and of governmental efficiency. At present both of the 
old parties are controlled by professional politicians in the interests of 
the privileged classes, and apparently each has set up as its ideal of 
business and political development a government by financial despotism 
tempered by make-believe political assassination, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, they represent government of the needy, many by pro- 
fessional politicians in the interests of the rich few. This is class 
government and class government of a peculiarly unwholesome kind. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO RULE 


“Tt seems to me, therefore, that the time is ripe and overripe for a 
genuine progressive movement, nation wide and justice loving, sprung 
from and responsible to the people themselves, and sundered by a 
great gulf from both of the old party organizations, while representing 
all that is best in the hopes, beliefs, and aspirations of the plain peo- 
ple, who make up the immense majority of the rank and file of both old 
parties.” 


Mr. LADD. May I suggest, Mr. President, that the platform 
of Roosevelt in 1912 made the 1924 campaign of Senator 
Rogert M. LaFo.terre in respect to radicalism, bolshevism, 
and anarchism, together with all the malicious epithets hurled 
against the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin pale into in- 
significance, yet the distinguished Roosevelt was not read out of 
the Republican Party, and had anyone attempted it they would 
have but carved the elephant's epitaph on the Republican 
tombstone carelessly erected in the graveyard of oblivion. 
Yet it is not that these same men and their friends did not say 
unkind things about Roosevelt. They even charged him with 
being a Benedict Arnold to his party. 


THEN THEY CONDEMNED HIM 


Let me quote from an editorial in the Marion Star of Sep- 
tember 25, 1912, It will be recalled that the Marion Star was 
then owned by Hon. Warren G. Harding, who later became 
President of the United States. The editorial was as follows: 


We are opposed to Theodore Roosevelt because we believe him to be 
unsuited in character and temperament to be Chief Executive; because 
he is an unsafe and dangerous leader; because he is lawless, insin- 
cere, selfish, aud unscrupulous; because his first administration was 
unsuccessful in maintaining the prosperity he inherited; because he is 
a bully by nature and a lover of war, and is, therefore, not to be 
trusted with the control of the Army and Navy and our relations with 
ear neighbors. 


But on October 31, 1912, Mr. President, the Marion Star 
yent even further than this when it said: 


The entire Roosevelt campaign is based of selfishness, false pretenses, 
envy, and spite. It is a concentration of all forees of failure and dis- 
content, of indicted money kings and discredited political bosses. They 
rallied about the personality of the most self-seeking politician this 
country has ever known, the most arbitrary boss the party has ever 
suffered under, the most dangerous agitator who has ever threatened 
the perpetuity of government. 


In an address before the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 1912 
Senator Harding said this: 


Iam going to square myself with you Bull Moosers by stating that I 
have just as heartily applauded Colonel Roosevelt as you did. I have 
stood upon the platform and commended him to my fellow Americans. 
We owe him much for the awakening of the American conscience. But, 
just the same, I applauded Benedict Arnold at Saratoga and did not at 
Tarrytown some time after, 


It may be of interest to note that upon the death of Theodore 
Roosevelt Senator Harding had this to say of him: 


NOW THEY EULOGIZE HIM 


He was one of the foremost citizens of the world in a most extraor- 
dinary era, as he was the most vigorous and courageous American of 
his time. In spite of conflicts in which he was critic or the subject of 
criticism, he was respected as no other American, There is no direct 
legatee of his vast political estate, 


And the distinguished late Senator from Massachusetts, Mr, 
Lodge, in connection with the Roosevelt Memorial, said: 


He was a great patriot, a great man, above all a great American, 
His country was the ruling master passion of his life from the begin- 
ning even unto the end. What a man was is even more important than 
what he did. Theodore Roosevelt always believed that character was 
of greater worth and moment than anything else. He possessed abili- 
ties of the first order, which he was disposed to underrate because he 
set so much greater store upon the moral qualities which we bring 
together under the single word “ character.” 


PENROSH’S TRIBUTR 


You will doubtless be surprised, Mr. President, when you 
recall that Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, made this state- 
ment regarding the passing of Theodore Roosevelt: 


He was one of the greatest men of his generation, not only at 
home, but abroad. His personality has been deeply impressed on the 
age in which he lived and he will stand as a prominent and personal 
figure in history. During a recent period the country owes him a 
debt of gratitude in the way in which he urged the importance of 
preparedness and in his unselfish demands for the high standards of 
Americanism. His untimely taking off is a national loss and a source 
of national grief. 


The statement of Mr. Penrose is more astonishing by reason 
of the fact that the New York Times on October 5, 1912, 
quoted Theodore Roosevelt as having said this of Mr. Penrose: 


Mr. Penrose testifies that he advised Mr. Archbold to have the 
Standard Oil Co. submit to the blackmail and that he did it for fear 
that they would incur hostility in certain quarters, They could only 
incur the hostility of myself, the President, the Attorney General, and 
of the Commissioner of Corporations, with, I suppose his superior, 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Now I want to call your attention to the fact that they could incur 
my hostility only if they violated the law. I could not be hostile 
to them, and I had no way of being hostile to them if they obeyed 
the law any more than a policeman ¢an be hostile to any man here 
unless he disobeys the law. So that the purpose of Mr. Penrose in 
advising Archbold to have the Standard Oil make that contribution 
could only haye been to secure it against Government action taken 
because it had violated the law, 

T have been police commissioner. If it were proved to me when I 
was police commissioner that any policeman had done in reference to 
a law-breaking liquor seller or gambler what Senator Penrose admits 
he did—he, a Senator of the United States—in connection with the 
Standard Oil Co., I would have thrown that policeman off the force, 
and I hold that the Senate of the United States should throw Mr. 
Penrose out of the Senate on the admission that he has himself made 
before this committee. 


SENATOR PEPPER'S EULOGY 


Mr. President, at the Roosevelt Memorial meeting held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 9, 1919, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] expressed himself as follows: 


Surely his spirit was unquenchable. There has been nothing like it 
in our time. No task daunted him, nothing could discourage him. 
Nobody could down him, If he was beaten, he never knew it. With 
reverent affection let us even doubt whether he admits that he is dead. 
I am not prepared to admit it myself. A world without Theodore 
Roosevelt would be too stale, too flat, too unprofitable, and too unin- 
teresting to live in. He must live on—not merely as a memory but 
as a continuing and vitalizing force. If there were others to take his 
place, we might breathe a prayer over his grave and let him rest in 
peace; but there is nobody like him. Where the Colonel leads we are 
sure of the direction in which we are moving. When he gives com- 
mands we are not in doubt about our objective. 


THEY CONDEMN THOSE THEY DO HONOR 


Mr. President, it will not be unkind to recall that one of the 
first official acts of President Harding upon his inauguration 
on March 4, 1921, was to appoint Theodore Roosevelt, jr., as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. ‘There can be but little 
doubt that he was the personal choice of the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu] for Governor of the 
Empire State in 1924. 

May I relate some recent history? 

When Mr. Roosevelt resigned as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy to make his ill-fated race for the governorship of the 
Empire State, President Coolidge appointed to his place Theo- 
dore Douglas Robinson, a nephew of the late Theodore Roose- 
velt, who was his campaign manager in the State of New York 
as chairman of the Bull Moose Party in 1912, which chairman- 
ship he retained until 1914. 

If I recall correctly, the distinguished Senator from IIIinois 
[Mr. McCormick] was one of those who followed the peerless 
Roosevelt, 
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To-day he ranks high in the Republican organization in 
the Senate. I believe he was a member in good standing of 
and gave full-fledged allegiance to this notorious caucus of 
November 28, 1924. Further, we even haye a suggestion 
from the press that the distinguished Senator may become 
the American Ambassador to France in the near future. 
Further, we do not want to forget that that most excellent 
gentleman from the State of Washington, Senator Poindexter, 
was another of the Roosevelt supporters, and Mr, Harding 
rewarded him with the ambassadorship to Peru. 
SOME DOUBLE SWITCHES 


Further, the famous trust buster, Senator Kellogg, from 
Minnesota, who also followed the Roosevelt trail in 1912, re- 
placed the distinguished Col. George Harvey as ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, and I would not slight Colonel 
Harvey because he is very sensitive and I would not wound 
his feelings. 

Who ean forget that he was the gentleman who was 
heralded as having discovered the late Woodrow Wilson 
while Governor of New Jersey, and tried to get him out in 
the presidential limelight, and whose activities in behalf of 
Mr. Wilson became so annoying as to cause that gentleman to 
write Mr. Harvey requesting that he refrain from further 
supporting him, as he felt that his support was a hindrance 
rather than a help. Mr. Harvey later gave free rein to his 
vitriolic pen in a publication known as Harvey's Weekly. 
This seemed to qualify him for an ambassadorship to the 
Court of St. James during the Harding administration. 

STEAM-ROLLER CONTROL OF REPUBLICAN CONVENTIONS 


Mr. President, I am sure there is no person who is at all 
familiar with the trend of political events bold enough to 
question the statement that the same influences which con- 
trolled the Republican Convention at Chicago in 1912 also con- 
trolled the Republican Conventions of 1916, 1920, and 1924. 
The same old steam roller was used in every instance, and 
I am satisfied that if any person took the trouble to examine 
the roller used in the 1924 convention at Cleveland he would 
find beneath a new coat of paint, on every bolt and burr, and 
on each separate part of the machinery, the initials “ W. H. T.” 

In this connection I wish to quote a statement made by 
representative Republicans protesting against the procedure 
and tactics of those in charge of the preliminary organization 
of the convention of 1912: 

A FAMOUS PROTEST 

Representing as we do the Republicans of our respective States—or 
the delegation duly elected to the National Republican Convention—we 
announce that hereafter the matter may be one of record that you are 
prostituting your positions, violating every tenet of fair dealing and 
decency and assassinating the Republican Party. You are perpetrating 
gross frauds and disfranchising Republicans of different States. You 
are engaged in a deliberate attempt to thwart the will of the rank and 
file of the Republican Party and thus to convert the party of progress 
into one of-reaction. You know this, we know it, and the Nation 
knows it, We in our individual capacity and the Republicans whom we 
represent will not tolerate or submit to your illegal, outrageous, and 
larcenous act. We demand that you reconsider your unlawful action 
thus far taken, that you cease your assaults on the integrity of the 
Republican Party, and that you perform yonr functions in Republican 
fashion, with fairness and with honesty. Unless you rescind your 
fraudulent decisions upon you shall rest the responsibility for the 
attempt to assassinate the Republican Party, and for all time to come 
you will haye the contempt and execration of all liberty-loving, square- 
thinking, and reputable citizens, 


Wu. E. GLASSCOCK, 
Governor of West Virginia and Delegate at Large. 
Gorpon D. WHITING, 
M. O. Congressman-elect for New Jersey. 
Rosr. McCormick, 
Minois. 
A. L. GARFORD, Ohio. 
Ep. C. CARRINGTON, 
Maryland. 
MARION BUTLER, 
North Carolina, 
Wu. FLINN, 
Delegate, Pennsylvania, 
D. B. BEARD, Arizona. 
W. R. STUBES, 
Governor of Kansas. 
8. S. MCNINCH, 
North Carolina, 
ROBERT S. VESSEY, 
Governor of South Dakota, 
Ham W. JOHNSON, 
Governor of California and Chairman of California Delegation. 
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Mr, President, to show further the disapproval of one of the 
party leaders who has always had the real interests of the 
party at heart and who to-day is one of the leading exponents 
of the principles of the party of Lincoln, I now want to refer 
to a speech delivered by the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Nonntrs], who was at that time a Member of the House. 

On pages 9641-9643 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 25, 
1912, Mr. Nonnrs said: 


I believe that the time will come—God grant that it may come 
s0on—when the man who controls a convention or a nomination by the 
bribery of patronage will be held in the estimation of the American 
people to be just as guilty as the man who bribes by the payment of 
the cold cash. When that time comes the political boss will be stand- 
ing upon his political St. Helena, looking across the sad waves at 
disappearing worlds that once were his and whose people formerly 
bowed down before his throne in humility and submission, 


. s * + * * hd 


The evil of political control by patronage is not confined alone to 
the officeholders themselyes. Many of the political bosses do not oc- 
cupy public positions. They get their pay not directly from the Federal 
Treasury but by the control of appointments; they receive their com- 
pensation in thousands of devious ways by the favor extended to them 
through public officials who hold official positions on account of their 
recommendation. Political machines could not live overnight were it 
not for the wonderful power of patronage. 

I have been opposed to political machines, to boss control, and to 
caucus rule, and it seemed to me it was my duty to proclaim what I, 
believed to be right and to expose what I believed to be wrong just 
as quick when I find it in my party as though I found it in some other 
party. I want to say it has been sometimes a discouraging proposi- 
tion. I know that I haye lost many friendships, both on the floor of 
the House and in my State, but I would rather go down to defeat and 
into oblivion than to ride forever on the wave of victory with a guilty 
consciousness of haying even by my silence given approval to what 
happened in Chicago, when in my heart I honestly believe it to be one 
of the worst political highway robberies that has eyer been committed 
in this country. I want to close by expressing my sentiments and my 
feelings by using the words of the immortal Lincoln: 

“I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not 
bound to succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I bave. I 
must stand with anybody who stands right, stand with him while he 
is right, and part from him when he goes wrong.” 


Mr. President, the Progressives of 1912 and 1924 had no 
quarrel with the distinctive principles of the Republican Party 
as a party. Their protest was against the conspiracy of. the 
leadership of those who had temporarily gotten control of the 
machinery of the organization and who had entered into a con- 
spiracy to turn the party of their forbears over to the preda- 
tory interests of the country. 


BORAH TAKES HIS STAND 


Mr. President, if any proof is necessary to establish the 
fact that the machinery of the Republican Party is still in 
control with these same baneful influences, I will read from 
an address delivered by one of the most respected and able 
Members of this body. 

The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], in a speech 
delivered in his home State, made the following statement 
with regard to conditions that prevail in the party to-day: 


1 have followed my convictions in the past. I am sure you will 
expect me to do so in the future. I strive by all means within my 
power and to the limit of my ability to meet public questions in the 
light of thé public interest. 

I claim the right as your Senator to oppose any measure, by whom- 
soever proposed, which I believe to be injurious to the public interest 
or unwise in government, I claim the right to support any measure, 
by whomsoever proposed, which I believe to be in the publie good and 
in the interest of sound government. This states the whole thing. 

I would rather have the people of my State believe that I have the 
courage to vote as I think I ought to vote, regardless of passion or 
party, than to have any office they can give me. 

A man who expects a great party to be always free from extrava- 
gance, to be free at all times from those who would use it for sinister 
or selfish ends, is grossly ignorant of the inevitable trend of all 
things political. It is one place above all others where there must 
be a constant fight against just such things. . 

The Saviour could not choose even 12 men all of whom would 
prove true against corruption. How shall it be expected that politics 
will always be clean of individual betrayers? The only thing a true 
partisan can do, a man who believes in his party and wants to serve 
it, is to denounce such things when they come, regardless of party. 

Lorimerism and Newberryism should never be defended in the name 
of party. ‘There is no room for such things in the party of Lincoln, 
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It is just as much the duty of a Republican to renovate his party of 
the stench of oil as it was of a Democrat to have denounced and held 
responsible the miserable crooks who grafted $900,000,000 in the air- 
plane enterprise. 

This thing of keeping silence, of hushing up exposés, of apologizing 
for or smoothing oyer waste and extravagance and corruption, this 
thing of apologizing for class legislation or closing your eyes to the 
demands of privilege because they happen in your own party, is not 
true partisanship, 

The men who have compromised if not imperiled the Republican 
Party, who have sent hundreds of thousands from its fold, are the 
men who while crying “Regular! Regular!” have defended Lorimer- 
ism and Newberryism, have piled taxes upon the people in order to 
create offices for slayish henchmen, haye tolerated in the departments 
of Government the miserable spawn of broken-down political ma- 
chines, these are the men who while crying, “ Lord, Lord,” have 
trampled under foot and blasphemed every great principle upon which 
the party was founded, 

I despise them all, Politically I would dynamite the last one of 
them if I could. I look upon them as imperiling and humiliating the 
greatest political party in the annals of party history, a party which 
in dignity and power and glory has had no parallel in the history of 
free government, 

Republicanism, as I understand it, is clean government. It is eco- 
nomic government. It is progressive government. No greater pro- 
gressive ever lived than Lincoln. 

Republicanism is government free from monopolistic control at home 
and equally free from domination and political entanglements abroad, 


To all the foregoing I give hearty approval. 

Mr. President, I wish to quote a news item that appeared in 
the New York Times of July 10, 1924, relating to the statement 
made by the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] at 
Detroit on July 9. 

Senator Couzens took the public into his confidence and 
specifically stated what his position would be in the campaign 
as to men and measures. 

His statement is as follows: 


COUZENS DEFIES “ BOSSES ’’—SEEKS REELECTION TO SENATE, BUT ACCEPTS 
PLATFORMS ONLY IN PART 


Derrorr, July 9.—Senator James Couzens, Republican, of Michigan, 
announcing his candidacy for nomination at the September primaries 
to succeed himself, in a formal statement to-day refused to pledge 
his full support to President Coolidge or either State or National 
Republican platform. He challenged the right of party “ bosses’ to 
dictate his courses of action and made his bid for the vote of Michigan 
electors on his past record, for which he said he had no apologies to 
make. 

Asked by the chairman of the Republican State central committee 
to sign a statement pledging bis support to the party platform and 
indorsing President Coolidge, Senator Covzuxs replied as follows: 

“Tf complete adherence to the proposals and policies of President 
Coolidge is the test of Republicanism, there are no Republicans in 
the National Congress. I do not believe it to be the desire of my con- 
stituents that I abjectly promise to follow someone and do his bidding. 

“No candidate can indorse both the State platform and President 
Coolidge 100 per cent, because they are in a measure inconsistent with 
each other. 

“1 believe in party government, but so long as I am a member of 
the party I propose to have a voice in it and not be controlled by 
party ‘ bosses or leaders.” 


Mr. President, to the foregoing I can say “Amen” and 
give full adherence. I have ever sought to conduct my political 
course along the same path, and shall continue to do so with 
my constituents in North Dakota regardless of the dictates of 
my accusers from Kentucky, Missouri, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

PARTY LOYALTY AND PARTY CAUCUS 


Mr. President, we are indebted to the action of the caucus 
for bringing the question of party loyalty to the front. Having 
had the pleasure of reading in former days the work of James 
Albert Woodburn, professor of American history and politics 
in Indiana Univyersity—I beg to call this to the attention of 
the genial Senator from Indiana—I feel that he has analyzed 
the question in a much more forceful way than I could pre- 
sent it. I therefore ask unanimous consent to have chapter 
21, pages 295 to 303, inclusive, of his book entitled “ Political 
Parties and Party Problems” printed in the Record as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows; 


PERSONAL INDEPENDENCE AND PARTY OBLIGATIONS 


A problem that constantly confronts the intelligent voter is that of 
the conflict between his personal independence and his party obliga- 
tion. To what extent is the citizen bound to subordinate himself 
in order to cooperate with party? There are a number of attitudes 
that a voter may assume toward parties involving varying degrees of 
independence. 

1, He may abstain entirely from all political life and activity, He 
may look on the Constitution and the Government as godless and for- 
saken and refuse to vote or cooperate with any party or in any way 
support the political institutions or organizations of the country. 
Garrison and his abolition coadjutors did this. They would not vote 
nor hold office nor seek to put one of their advocates in office and, 
of course, they would attach themselves to no political party. They 
lived and spoke entirely on a moral plane. One may pursue this course 
also from utter indifference to public affairs or from a feeling that 
politics are “ too dirty and corrupt” to give hope for purification and 
redemption. This attitude is that of the extremist in moral reform 
or in selfishness or of the political pessimist who gives over to faithless 
despair. There are not many of this class. 

2. The voter may consent to vote and to influence voting, but avow 
no party allegiance whatever. These are the pure independents, who 
acknowledge no party obligations or ties of affection. They assume to 
act as judicial umpires between the parties, voting as readily with one 
party as with another, as they think the interests of the country 
demand. They may be represented as standing in the middle of the 
balancing board, giving the tilt first to one side, then to the other, 
but they are not a part of the game. This generally reduces one's 
participation to a choice between two courses prearranged by others, 
though the hope of receiving the weight of this element may in- 
fluence the prearrangement. This class of voters Is also relatively 
small, ` 

3. On the other hand, the voter may be a blind or unscrupulous 
adherent of a party, supporting his party in every emergency, no mat- 
ter whom it nominates or what policy it propòses. These are the 
unscrupulous managers or the unthinking party pawns with which the 
managers play the game, It has been estimated that fully eighty-five 
or ninety voters out of a hundred of the voting mass of a party may be 
absolutely relied upon by the party managers to follow the course 
marked out for them by the party convention or organization. Such 
men are governed in their voting by prejudices, tradition, and habit, 
not by any real opinion, That there are party managers and place 
seekers and ignorant voters who with cunning purpose or Bourbon 
stupidity are always ready to follow the party, regardless of party con- 
sistency or party principles, is not a matter of surprise. It is more 
surprising and more to be deplored that so large a proportion of honest 
men among the party voters consent to become the dupes of the un- 
scrupulous, and by following their traditions and prejudices rather 
than their intelligence and conscience become the principal means by 
which knaves and rascals acquire political power for their own ends, 
If we could imagine the whole body of our citizenship assuming this 
attitude toward party and thus resigning the right or habit, we 
should have to reconcile ourselyes to the inevitable decay of popular 
government by party, Party would degenerate into the ring, the 
clique, the faction, and party rule would be but the despotism of 
the boss. 

4. But there is a large and growing element in our citizenship that 
does not assume any of these attitudes toward party. These believe 
in parties as a means of effecting political action, They identify 
themselves with a party and take part in party management, attend 
primaries and caucuses, help to conduct conventions, and make plat- 
forms and nominations. As party men they recognize the usefulness 
of parties, and believing in their own principles they are willing to 
adopt the party means of reducing these principles to practice; but 
with the spirit of true independence they hold their political prin- 
ciples above party success or party interests, and they will follow 
their convictions and their sense of the public welfare against the 
temporary decisions of the party organization. 

Voters of this kind have a proper conception of and recognize the 
true office of party. The party managers and hidebound partisans 
are disposed to look upon a party as a disciplined army, to be directed 
by a commander in chief and his staff, while the voters, like ma- 
chines or unthinking soldiers, are to move at the word of command. 
This, of course, is a perversion of the idea of party. A party is to 
represent the aggregate or composite opinion of its members, It ex- 
ists for the purposes of its voters, not for the purposes of its mana- 
gers. The party is not an end in Itself; it has no claims apart from 
the claims of the cause that it represents. The party is a means 
to secure the common ends that its voters have in view. It is not 
merely an organization for the purpose of securing majorities, carry- 
ing elections, and getting the offices for the party workers. It may 
do these things as a means for working out the end for which it 
exists; but the party's constant and fundamental purpose is to stand 
for principles and to commit itself to policies in harmony with these 
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principles. A party is not a mere club, with tests of membership 
apart from, or above, its principles. It can not exact pledges to obey 
orders or to yote for all nominees that an obedient party machine 
may offer. No voter should think of party apart from, or above, its 
principles, and a party without principles, or the courage of its prin- 
ciples, is a paradox, and it can claim no allegiance from any citizen. 

Burke's classic definition of party gives us as definite and at 
the same time as flexible an idea of the true party as we can any- 
where find: 

“A party is a body of men united for promoting by their joint en- 
deavors the national interest upon some principle on which they are 
all agreed.” 

With this conception of party, true independence can be made con- 
sistent with true party allegiance. It is urged in behalf of party 
loyalty that parties are necessary to popular government; that they 
are expensive to organize and maintain, and that they should not be 
weakened and disorganized for transient and trivial reasons; that the 
“united wisdom" of the party is a safer guide than the individual 
judgment of any man, since everybody knows more than anybody”; 
that, though the party may be temporarily wrong, the loyal party 
man should think of it as the party of his fathers that has rendered 
the country great services in the past, and the plea is made that its 
strength should be conserved for the sake of greater services in the 
future; that if men desert the party they weaken their influence for 
good government by weakening or destroying their influence with the 
party, thereby injuring their future usefulness; that men should not 
expect to keep “running in and out of a party”; that they should 
belong to a party completely, with loyalty and devotion, and not 
merely with spasmodic loyalty, giving no certainty of reliance or 
support; that if men bolt to a minor party it is but to “ vote in the 
air,” or “to throw away your vote,“ or to give a half vote to the 
enemy; and that to vote with the opposite party is, of course, “ to 
turn the Government over to its enemies.” AN that is bad in one 
party is urged by the advocates of the other as reasons against inde- 
pendent voting. 

These are the usual party pleas, and many of them have weight, 
The natural party disposition of most men is to give them full force 
and effect. But sensible party men who make these pleas do not 
themselves surrender the “divine right to bolt,” They know the 
need of a reasonable measure of personal independence, and they 
recognize that throughout our party history such political inde- 
pendence has been a constant and powerful Influence in determining 
the course of political events. The history of American parties is 
full of illustrations: Salmon P. Chase, Charles Sumner, George F. 
Hoar, George A. Boutwell, Henry Wilson, and others who, as young 
men, left their party for their cause in 1848; Lincoln, Seward, 
Trumbull, Colfax, and all who were in at the making of the Re- 
publican Party in 1854 and 1856, and who, for their cause, were 
ready to see their old parties defeated and shattered; Horace 
Greeley, Charles Francis Adams, Senator Depew, Whitelaw Reid, 
Murat Halstead, who, later in the history of the Republican Party, 
sought to bring it to defeat in 1872; Martin Van Buren, Samuel J. 
Tilden, David Dudley Field, William Cullen Bryant, among Demo- 
crats in 1848; Breckinridge in 1860; Cleveland and Hill and Palmer 
and others in 1896—~all these renowned leaders and party managers 
among both the great parties have at times asserted their inde- 
pendence of party authority and have sought to compass their party's 
defeat. If party men by withstanding party authority are likely to 
lose influence with their party or weight in its councils (which is 
not always the case), it by no means follows that they weaken their 
influence over the course of events, or receive a more unfavorable 
judgment from history, 

No absolute rule for determining one’s relation to party can be 
laid down. It is a part of the universal conflict between freedom 
and authority, between individualism and social action. What one 
will do in such a matter will depend upon his circumstances; upon 
the merits of the situation; upon personal disposition; upon one’s 
estimate of the value of the party; upon the intensity of one’s in- 
terest, conviction, and purpose in reference to the publie policies 
at issue. 

It is obvious that men sometimes act independent of parties from 
good motives, sometimes from bad motives; sometimes from public 
interests, sometimes from personal and selfish interest; sometimes 
for a noble cause, sometimes for an ignoble cause, Recognizing 
party as a necessary or beneficial agency in popular government, if 
it be asked whether bolting is justifiable, it must be answered that it 
is not if the bolting is prompted by reasons that are trivial, petty, 
spiteful, selfish, ignoble; but that it is justifiable if the reasons given 
are good and sufficient. Who is to judge the reasons that are given? 
Manifestly the only reply is that every man must answer for him- 
self to his own individual conscience and judgment, There is no 
other tribunal to which he ean appeal. He may seek guidance and 
wisdom from experience, history, revelation, from whatever source he 
will, but if he is an intelligent, self-directing agent his action must 
be his own, and he alone is responsible. And he must stand or fall 


before publie sentiment and posterlty—the court supreme to which 
he must be willing to submit his case—by the reasons that he gives, 
According to the judgment wherewith he Judges shall he be judged, 

It is certainly only reasonable independence for the voter to insist 
that party interest shall always be subordinated to the country’s in- 
terest; that one should never unreservedly pledge himself to an un- 
known result of party action; that the party's principles in the opinion 
of the voter be designed to promote the public welfare and that the 
party should be faithful to its principles; and that when the party 
abandons its principles and fails to present faithful and fit candidates 
for offices it is not only the privilege but it is the duty of all good 
citizens to withhold their votes. 

Let it be known that you are interested in the success of the party. 
Asking nothing for yourself, take a hand in shaping the party policy 
and making nominations, being guided by publie interests rather than 
personal ones. If against your protests they make bad nominations, 
bolt them and return to the charge, Keep standing up for men and 
things that are honest and of good report. 

Party is always to be subordinated to patriotism. Perfect party 
discipline is the most dangerous weapon of party spirit, for it is the 
abdication of individual judgment. It is for you to help break this 
withering spell. It is for you to assert the independence and the dig- 
nity of the individual citizen and to prove that the party was made 
for the voter and not the voter for the party. When you are angrily 
told that if you erect your personal whim against the regular party 
behest you make representative government impossible by refusing to 
accept its conditions, hold fast by your conscience and Jet the party go. 

The services of party to liberty and popular government should be 
recognized. But when national interests are sacrificed or subordinated 
to personal interests parties degenerate into factions. As long as the 
party is bound together by a common attachment to principles and a 
supreme regard for the national welfare its existence is justified. 
When it becomes a machine for the dispensation of patronage it is a 
menace to the State. 

Critics of democracy have imputed its failures and blunders and 
misgovernment in America, as seen especially in large cities, to the 
ignorant and the poor and to the evils ef an unrestricted suffrage. 
The indictment is misplaced. Ignorance and poverty are but the prey, 
not the source, of political corruption. Its source is found farther 
up—in the commercialism of the rich and powerful classes, among 
the “respectable” and the “ well-to-do,” who look upon politics and 
the laws only as a means of private gain. Usually in the rank and 
file of the common people we find the intelligence and patriotism that 
are the saving forces of the State. They will not fail to deliver their 
parties and their party government from the control of the selfish and 
the venal. To this end the great need in American politics to-day is 
that young men of high ideals and resolute purposes for good govern- 
ment should devote themselves to political activity, standing up 
stoutly and constantly for honest government, high ideals in polities, 
and that active participation in political life by which better govern- 
ment is brought to pass, This is a path to honor and to the highest 
service, and it may be a path to national fame, For our political his- 
tory shows that it is the men who have these high standards of in- 
tegrity and ideals of public service whom the vicissitudes of polities 
and party struggles bring into leadership and into the highest honor 
and office in the gift of the people. 


POLITICAL CROSS PUZZLES ~ 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, in view of the cross-history 
puzzle of the Republican Party in recent years, I am sure that 
the majority members of the recent caucus, held on November 
28, will find it very difficult to harmonize their present and 
past attitudes toward certain members of the party. It is a 
very easy matter to take a crooked position on any question, 
but it is a very, very difficult matter to make it appear right 
to the people, and before they are through adjusting them- 
selves to the situation their fate may be similar to that of 
the Scotchman’s chameleon which killed itself trying to adjust 
itself to the different colors of the Scotch plaid on which it 
was placed. 

A STATESMAN’S VOICE 


Mr. President, I wish now to quote the utterances of the 
greatest Roman of them all, the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, 
the present Secretary of State, from a statement made while he 
was Governor of New York. Secretary Hughes is a man who 
lives up to the truths he teaches. He believes in example as 
well as precept, as evidenced by his attitude in support of the 
fusion candidate for mayor of the city of New York against the 
nominee of his own party. In the utterances referred to he 
certainly voiced the sentiment of all 100 per cent Americans in 
the following language: 

Party loyalty and patriotism should coincide, But if they are 
antagonistic, patriotism must ever be supreme. The party is not the 
Nation or State. When the attitude of party threatens the in- 
terest of the community, when ill-chosen policy invites general disaster, 
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when party: success means the debasement of standards of honor and 
decency, the party man should recognize the superior obligation of his 
citizenship. 

MY CONSTITUENTS THB JUDGES 


Mr. President, I hold no brief for the other three Senators 
who have been included in the resolution of exclusion. I simply 
wish to say that I am proud of their friendship and feel it an 
honor to have had the privilege of toiling and working with 
them in the interests of the common people of this land. They 
are all great and honorable men and competent to present 
their own case to the public, and I am sure that they will do 
so when in their judgment the opportunity presents itself. 

Mr. President, if the judgment of the majority members of 
the caucus is to prevail in the councils of the party, I am 
sure that in 1926 the party will be figuring on how to get 
somebody into it harder than the arrogant would-be leaders 
are now scheming to get certain Senators out of it. 

Mr. President, as I previously stated, it matters little to me 
wliether the Republican caucus or the United States Senate 
supports or repudiates the resolution adopted by the caucus 
of November 28, 1924. If I am wrong in the position I have 
taken, it will profit me nothing, even though I were showered 
with their praises. If I am right, I am sure in the end to 
triumph in spite of all the resolutions of exclusion and votes 
of censorship of any caucus or political party which may be 
enjoying temporary authority through right of misrepresenta- 
tion may pass. : 

Let no one think I am making any personal appeal. I do 
not acknowledge any default for myself nor do I recognize 
any jurisdiction that can held me to account, except that of 
my constituents. I owe no allegiance to the people who seem 
to function as the Republican Party in New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, or Pennsylvania, aside from the obligations 
of citizenship in a common country. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, perhaps after my vote a few 
moments ago I can hardly qualify even to reply briefiy to the 
Senator from North Dakota, for, if differing with the adminis- 
tration at times on settlement of current issues would mean 
expulsion from the party, then undoubtedly I occupy that 
position, but I have never considered party responsibility to 
go that far or I am afraid few could qualify. It is fortu- 
nate, in my judgment, that Senators of a party do at times dis- 
agree on details and policies in legislative matters in order, 
through such disagreement, to bring ont the very best thought 
and insure efficient and effective compromises. However, I 
did not rise to qualify my own position. The Senator from 
North Dakota—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
subject—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HEDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator leaves the subject of the 
test of party loyalty will he state to the Senator from Idaho 
and other Senators what is the test? 

Mr. EDGE. Well, Mr. President, I do not know that I am 
an authority, but I will give the Senator, without the slight- 
est hesitation, my personal conviction in that regard. As I 
started to say when interrupted, I did not take the floor with 
any desire of qualifying my own position as to party loyalty 
but rather to reply in part to some of the suggestions made 
by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Yes; I was somewhat active in the conference which voted, 
fairly overwhelmingly as I recall, that under existing condi- 
tions four Senators were hardly qualified as Republicans. I 
have not in the slightest degree changed my viewpoint. 

The Senator from North Dakota offers as an illustration 
ocenrrences in connection with the Roosevelt split. He men- 
tioned various prominent Roosevelt Republicans who are now 
occupying or who occupied following that defection very im- 
portant positions in the Republican Party. I rather gathered 
as he went along that he was using that illustration as a bid 
to reenter in full membership the Republican Party, as the 
Republicans were glad to have the so-called Bull Moosers re- 
enter the Republican Party. Yes; hundreds of thousands of 
them came back to the Republican Party and are to-day in all 
sections of the country, and very properly so, holding impor- 
tant positions of authority and responsibility and influence in 
the party. Further 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. EDGE. Let me finish my thought and I will be glad to 
be interrupted. Further than that those same men, thousands 
of them, have taken part in Republican national conventions, 
have helped to formulate the national platforms, have sub- 


scribed to those platforms, and helped to elect the nominees 
of those conyentions. I do not think further explanation is 
necessary. I am sure the Senator from North Dakota fully 
understands the distinction and the difference. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— d 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the Roosevelt cases, to which the Senator 
refers, there was not any action by any Republican committee 
or organization. In this case, in which the Senator says he 
was active, there was some action. Now, assuming for the - 
sake of the argument that the action of the caucus put these Sena- 
tors out of the party, how would they get back in if they 
wanted to? Would it take farther action by this same alleged 
official body to let them come back? Could they come back as 
the Roosevelt fellows came back? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator has answered his 
own question. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr: EDGE. One at a time. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it not true that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp] had come back? He was in the caucus, 
was he not? 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from North Dakota has come 
back, and is entirely satisfied, his speech certainly was no evi- 
dence of it, as the Senator would know if he had heard the 
speech just delivered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. BORAH. But the speech has taken place since he was 
thrown out. At the time he was back in the caucus. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from North Dakota had evi- 
deuced in the slightest degree, on that occasion or since, his 
desire—as I believe the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
very quickly did on the other side of the Chamber—to be a 
part of the Republican Party giving every member a perfect 
right, as I have taken the right in the last few hours, to differ 
with the administration on detail matters, I do not think there 
would have been very much difficulty about the position of the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, now—— 

Mr. EDGE. Just a moment. I want to finish my thought. 
The Senator can have the floor in his own time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to get answers to some questions. 

Mr. EDGE. I will give the Senator an answer to any ques- 
tion if he will give me time. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I will ask one right now. The 
Senator says that if the Senator from North Dakota, who was 
present when he was thrown over the transom, had shown any 
disposition to repent, he would have been taken back. 

Mr. EDGE. I said I assumed that he would. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator speak officially? 

Mr. EDGE. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. There might be some other member of that 
caucus who would have felt differently about it. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is not asking a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking this question: I am trying to 
have the Senator tell where lies the authority to take the 
action that was taken. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is doing just exactly what I as- 
sumed he would do. He is simply, in his very clever way, 
endeavoring to becloud the issue. The Senator from North 
Dakota answered the question himself. In case the Senator 
from Nebraska did not follow the speech which has just been 
delivered by the Senator from North Dakota, I am sure that 
if he will read it later he will find it to be a very positive state- 
ment of that Senator’s creed and viewpoint, which, as I fol- 
lowed it—I did not hear it all—differs widely from the policy 
of the Republican Party as adopted by a national conyention 
through a national platform. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is the Senator's idea; but does the 
Senator assume to speak for the Republican Party? If he 
does, how does he explain his action to-day? 

Mr. EDGE. No; I do not assume to speak for the Repub- 
lican Party; but about 7,000,000 people in the country, a 
popular majority, spoke for the candidates of the Republican 
Party in November last. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Senator went against his party 
leader this very afternoon. 

Mr. EDGE. And I frequently will in matters of detail, if 
my judgment differs from his. 

Mr. NORRIS. Wel! 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am not going to engage in a 
eontroversy. The Senator from Nebraska knows full well the 
distinction and the difference. He is simply, as J have said 
before, attempting to confuse the issue. The difference is 
this, and no man knows it better than the Senator from Ne- 
braska: The national platform of a party, refarring to gen- 
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eral policies, of course, should be, in my judgment, adhered 
to by persons who claim membership in that party. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New Jersey yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. EDGE. Not for the moment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDGE. The difference lies in matters of detail, in 
feelings of expediency, in methods pursued to bring about a 
reform. These are matters on which any Senator at any 
time, or any citizen at any time, has a perfect right and a 
proper right to use his own judgment. 

As I said at the outset, I did not take the floor to defend 
my own position at all. My own position has been clearly 
enunciated to the Senate and to the country, and I shall 
always assume full personal responsibility for any position 
that I may take on details in considering any large or small 
public question. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, EDGE. Oh, yes; I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to ask, as I asked in 
the beginning, what is the test of loyalty? The Senator to-day 
has yoted against the nominal leader of the party, now the 
actual leader. He has voted against the platform. Now, what 
is the test of loyalty? 

Mr. EDGE. No; the Senator from New Jersey disagrees 
with the statement that he voted against the platform. I do 
not recall anything in the national platform which in any way 
controls the viewpoint of a Senator on the question of postal 
salaries or the method to be pursued to bring about an increase 
in those salaries. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us recall the history of it. The bill which 
we passed upon to-day, by passing upon the veto, passed at 
the last session. The President vetoed it. That veto was 
standing during the election. The President went on record 
against this particular measure and had incorporated in the 
platform a declaration for economy, one item of which was 
this particular measure. After the election is over and the 
President has been indorsed by a considerable majority and 
the platform has been approved the Senator from New Jersey 
claims the right to vote both against the leader of the party 
and the platform as construed by the leader of the party time 
and time again in the campaign. Now, then, I ask, what is the 
test of loyalty? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey not only claims 
that right at this time, but he claimed the right all through 
the preprimary period and during the primary campaign so 
far as it related to the postal bill. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is precisely what the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp] did in the campaign. He claimed the right 
to express his views, which were in contradistinction to the 
views of the President, 

Mr. EDGE. Oh, no, Mr. President: that is begging the issue, 
and I can not permit such a thought to remain for a moment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from North Dakota supported for 
President a man who was running against the nominee of the 
Republican National Convention. The Senator from North 
Dakota, on the stump, as I recall, endeayored to elect a man 
who, if elected, would of course have destroyed the Republican 
Party. The Senator from New Jersey did nothing of the kind. 
There is quite a distinction. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, it is perfectly loyal—— 

Mr. EDGE. Just a moment, There is quite a distinction, 
and as far as I am concerned a distinction which can not be 
misunderstood, that of giving loyal support to the regular 
nominees of a national convention, with representatives of the 
party present from every State in the Union, and a difference 
in detail on this or that particular issue, especially when in the 
campaign I took my position clearly and plainly on that issue. 
The Senator from Idaho, with all his power and all his force 
and usually his fairness, can not make a parallel case of the 
position of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. in 
supporting LaFollette and Wheeler, and the position of a Sena- 
tor who might differ with the President on an economic issue 
during the campaign, and so stated his position. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I do not want to be unfair, 
of course; but I do want to get, if I can, the standard of 
loyalty in this situation. As I understand it now, it is that 
of supporting the ticket during the campaign. 

Mr. EDGE. That is one of the standards; yes one of the 
most important standards, 


Mr. BORAH. But it does not involve supporting the party 
in its measures and issues after the campaign has closed? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, it does so far as major issues 
are concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. But if 

Mr. EDGE. Just a moment, now; I am going to answer the 
Senator's question. Take for instance, the question of the 
World Court. Take, for instance, the ques! ı of ratification 
of the League of Nations four or five years ago, in which the 
Senator from Idaho and myself took a part. Senators on 
both sides differed materially on those great questions. They 
differed materially because, I imagine, in part—I know 1 felt 
that way; I can not speak for other Senators—there was 
nothing in the platform of either party that held us down to 
any particular decision on those great international questions. 
So it would be, of course, with a matter of postal revenue. 
Who could say that a man was traitorous to his party because 
he believed that a postal increase should be established at 
this time, after a vote of 73 to 3, rather than perhaps 8 or 10 
or 12 months later? 

The two illustrations are in no way parallel. When the 
Senator asks, as I understood him, whether the question of 
loyalty rests upon support of the national candidates, I say 
yes, that unquestionably; there can not be two views as to 


Mr. BORAH. Do I understand loyalty is supporting a 
candidate to get him and defeating him after you give him 
power? 

Mr. EDGE. I differ entirely with that deduction, and I 
am quite sure a large majority of my colleagues would take 
the same position. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose so. 

Mr. EDGE. I am glad I have helped to invite general dis- 
cussion of this character. I am glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in it. It seems, as I view it, that the 
Senate of the United States is very much more concerned 
than is the public of the United States in these family quar- 
rels. We haye had on the other side of the Chamber almost 
daily, ever since the Senate convened, a little rubbing up and 
washing of linen, as it were, at times very acrimonious. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. Just a moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I have not yielded. We have had quite a little 
of it, and it has been regaling and very entertaining, and we 
have all enjoyed it. To-day, for the first time, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] has risen, representing the 
quartet who were rather positively and emphatically given to 
understand that their support of rival candidates to our nomi- 
nees was not in harmony with party regularity, and thus 
invited the action taken. I am glad the explanation has been 
made. I am very glad to have had the opportunity of listen- 
ing to it. I am glad the position of the Senator from North 
Dakota is more clearly defined. We had our say on November 
28, or whatever day it was. It is perfectly proper for the 
Senator from North Dakota to have his say to-day. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDGE. I welcome the Senator back to the Republican 
Party, if the illustrations 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no, no! 

Mr. EDGE. Just moment. If the illustrations which he 
so plaintively gave us of the way in which the Roosevelt Bull 
Moosers were brought back and welcomed to the party is an 
illustration of his state of mind, I am sure that it will be 
demonstrated by actions which will follow in the days and 
weeks to come; and when he has properly qualified, without 
speaking with authority, I am sure the Republican caucus 
will be glad to welcome him back and forget that he has been 
wayward or misguided. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now will be Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield the floor. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committe of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War, for national defense in time of war and for 
the production of fertilizers and other useful products in time 
of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incor- 
prated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate 
plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Rus- 
sellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be located and constructed 
at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on the Black Warrior River, 
Ala., with right of way and transmission line to nitrate plant 
No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a 
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corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 
8 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), includ- 
ing power stations when constructed as provided herein, and 
for other purposes, 

- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] to the amendment, in the nature of a substitute, of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 


Mr. McKELLAR. May the amendment be stated? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 


stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 2 of the Underwood substitute, 
on lines 9 and 10, it is proposed to strike out the words “ and 
for the production of fertilizers and other useful products in 
time of peace,” and to insert in lieu thereof the following 
words: 


and for the production and sale in time of peace of nitrogen and sur- 
plus electric power created at said plants. . 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
and nays haye been demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have not called for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The demand is not seconded. 
The question is upon agreeing to the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of exeeutiye business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Under the unanimous-consent agreement, the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was about to ask that the bill (H. R. 10020) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, be 
laid before the Senate, but I understand from the Chair that 
it is before the Senate under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1926, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with amendments, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be considered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The reading of the bill will proceed. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Office of the Secretary, salaries,” on 
page 2, line 17, after the word “grade” to insert “unless in 
unusually meritorious cases the President shall otherwise di- 
rect,” so as to make the proviso read: ‘ 


Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions of appro- 
priations, contained in this act, for the payment for personal services 
in the District of Columbia in accordance with “the classification act 
of 1923,“ the average of the salaries of the total number of persons 
under any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit 
shall not at any time exceed the average of the compensation rates 
specified for the grade by such act, and in grades in which only one 
position is allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the 
average of the compensation rates for the grade unless in unusually 
meritorious cases the President shall otherwise direct. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
expenses, Department of the Interior,” on page 4, at the end of 


line 24, to strike out “$90,000” and insert “$92,000,” and on 
page 5, at the end of line 2, to insert “contingent expenses, 
offices of surveyors general, $2,000,” so as to read: 


For stationery, including tags, labels, index cards, cloth-lined 
wrappers, and specimen bags, printed in the course of manufacture, and 
such printed envelopes as are not supplied under contracts made by 
the Postmaster General, for the department and its several bureaus 
and offices, $73,000; and, in addition thereto, sums amounting to 
$92,000 shall be deducted from other appropriations made for the 
fiscal year 1926, as follows: Surveying public lands, $3,500; protecting 
public lands and timber, $2,000; contingent expenses, offices of sur- 
veyors general, $2,000; contingent expenses local land offices, $3,500; 
Geological Survey, $2,000; Bureau of Mines, $17,000; Indian Service, 
$35,000; Freedmen's Hospital, $500; St, Elizabeths Hospital, $3,500; 
National Park Service, $5,000; Bureau of Reclamation, $18,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “General ex- 
penses, General Land Office,” on page 9, line 3, after the word 
“ offices,” to insert “of United States surveyors general and 
other offices,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For per diem in lieu of subsistence, at not exceeding $4, of exam- 
iners and of clerks detailed to inspect offices of United States surveyors 
general and other offices in the Public Land Service, to investigate 
fraudulent land entries, trespasses on the public lands, and cases of 
official misconduct, actual necessary expenses of transportation, includ- 
ing necessary sleeping-car fares, and for employment of stenographers 
and other assistants when necessary to the efficient conduct of exami- 
nations, and when authorized by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The office of surveyor general is hereby abolished, effective July 1, 
1925, and the administration of all activities theretofore in charge of 
surveyors general, including the necessary personnel, all records, furni- 
ture, and other equipment, and all supplies of their respective offices, 
are hereby transferred to and consolidated with the field surveying 
service, under the jurisdiction of the United States supervisor of sur- 
veys, who shall hereafter administer same in association with the sur- 
yeying operations in his charge and under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may provide. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 9, to insert: 


Surveyors general: For salaries of surveyors general, including the 
surveyor general and ex officlo secretary of the Territory of Alaska, 
$40,700; for clerks in their offices, $164,720; and for contingent ex- 
penses, including office rent, pay of messengers, stationery, drafting 
instruments, typewriters, furniture, fuel, lights, books of reference for 
office use, post-office box rent, and other incidental expenses, including 
the exchange of typewriters, $9,260; ih all, $214,680. 

Expenses chargeable to the foregoing appropriations for clerk hire 
and incidental expenses in the offices of the surveyors general shall not 
be incurred by the respective surveyors general in the conduct of said 
offices, except upon previous specific authorization by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to detail temporarily 
clerks from the office of one surveyor general to another as the neces- 
sities of the service may require and to pay their actual necessary 
traveling expenses in going to and returning from such office out of the 
appropriation for surveying the public lands. A detailed statement of 
traveling expenses Ineurred hereunder shall be made to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular session thereof. 

The use of the fund created by the act of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 
p. 937), for office work in the surveyors general's offices is extended for 
one year from June 30, 1925; Provided, That not to exceed $5,000 of 
this fund shall be used for the purposes above indicated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, at the beginning of 
line 24, to strike out “$840,290” and insert $792,820,” so as 
to read: 


Surveying publie lands: For surveys and resurveys of public lands, 
examination of surveys heretofore made and reported to be defective 
or fraudulent, inspecting mineral deposits, coal fields, and timber dis- 
tricts, making fragmentary surveys, and such other surveys or exami- 
nations as may be required for identification of lands for purposes of 
evidence in any suit or proceeding in behalf of the United States, 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
and direction of the Secretary of the Interior, $792,820. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the usual rule has been 
adopted that amendments may not be offered until after com- 
mittee amendments are considered? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was agreed that committee 
amendments should be considered first. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 1, after the word 
“each,” to strike ont “$125,000” and insert “ $175,000"; in 
line 2, after the word “such,” to strike out “of the following”; 
and in line 6, after the word “ consolidations,” to strike out the 
colon and the words: “ Montgomery, Ala.; Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, and Nome, Alaska; Phoenix, Ariz.; Little Rock, Ark. ; 
Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Francisco, and Visalia, Calif. ; 
Denver, Glenwood Springs, Montrose, and Pueblo, Colo.; 
Gainesville, Fla.; Boise and Lewiston, Idaho; Baton Rouge, 
La.; Marquette, Mich.; Cass Lake, Minn.; Havre, Helena, 
Miles City, and Missoula, Mont.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Carson City, 
Ney.; Las Cruces, Roswell, and Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; Guthrie, Okla.; Lakeview, Portland, Roseburg, The 
Dalles, and Vale, Oreg.; Pierre and Rapid City, 8. Dak.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Seattle and Spokane, Wash.; and Buffalo, 
Douglas, Evanston, and Lauder, Wyo.,“ so as to read: 


Registers: For salaries and commissions of registers of district land 
offices, at not exceeding $3,000 per annum each, $175,000: Provided, 
That the offices of register and receiver of such land offices as may 
now have two officials shall be consolidated, effective July 1, 1925, and 
the applicable provisions of the act approved October 28, 1921, shall 
be followed in effecting such consolidations. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Suoor], in charge of the bill, a question. What 
is the effect of the amendment which the committee have re- 
ported on page 13? 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of the amendment is that it will 
leave the law just as it is. It authorizes the President of the 
United States to abolish any of these offices that he sees fit 
wider provisions of existing law. The Senator will notice that 
we increase the amount from $125,000 to $175,000. appropriated 
for offices, and that will require the President of the United 
States to abolish certain offices which he may choose to select. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate committee proposes to increase 
in the sum of $50,000 the appropriation as made by the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; $50,000. I will say to the Senator that 
all the western Senators thonght that was the proper thing 
to do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead 
lands,” ou page 23, after line 19, to insert: 


For payment of certain local taxes to the counties of Stevens and 
Ferry, in the State of Washington, on allotted Colyille Indian lands, 
as provided by the act of June 7, 1924, $115,767.67. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like some explanation 
in regard to the item just read. My recollection is that here- 
tofore it has been the subject of some inquiry, if not some legis- 
lation, by Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that on June 7, 
1924, an act was approved by the President, having passed this 
body at the last session of Congress and passed the House, 
authorizing the payment of this amount for taxes on the land. 
This provision is simply to carry out the law that is on the 
statute books to-day, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague whether this 
means that the Indian lands or lands owned by the Govern- 
ment may be subject to municipal or State taxation and that 
we must make an appropriation to pay State taxes that may be 
levied against Government property or Indian property? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the same conditions by which these 
taxes were assessed in the State of Washington, it would be 
assessable. 

Mr. KING. I would like a little more light on the matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I judge from his question that the Senator 
wants to understand the item. The item is not intended to 
make the Government pay taxes on those lands in the various 
counties. In this instance the Government took certain lands 
which had been set aside under Executive order and they 
were sold. 

Mr. KING. Indian lands? 

Mr, CURTIS. Yes: Indian lands. They were sold and 
the money was put in the Treasury, but it was contended that 
the Indians were not entitled to it. 
cided by the court that the Indians were entitled to the 
money, and so the money was paid over to them. There was 
an agreement in the provision that if the lands were taxed, 
certain amounts should be deducted from the fund. Those 
lands were taxed, but the money in the meantime had been 
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turned over to the Indians and there was no money with 
which to pay the taxes, so a bill was introduced at the last 
session of Congress, as there had been at a previous session 
or two, and it was finally passed, authorizing the Government 
to pay the back taxes which became due under the agreement 
away back in 1894 or 1895. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the State is still insist- 
ing upon the taxes? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is insisting upon these taxes because they 
were levied at that time. 

Mr, McKELLAR. May I inquire of the Senator whether 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] protested 
against the inclusion of this item in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. He did not. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask whether the tax was levied 
while these lands were Indian lands and not Government lands? 
Was the assessment made while the lands were in the hands 
of the Government? If so, that would be an illegal assess- 
ment, $ 

Mr. CURTIS. It was after the lands had been opened up 
and while they belonged to the Indians. There was an agree- 
ment that the taxes, if paid, should be deducted from this fund, 
but, as I said, the fund was paid over to the Indians under a 
decision of the court. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What puzzles me is whether the lands 
were Government lands when they were taxed. 

Mr. CURTIS. They were not Government lands when they 
were taxed, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think I can make the point 
clear. I introduced the bill which was passed through the 
Senate concerning this matter. The money originally in the 
Treasury under a provision of law was to be set apart to be 
used for the building of schools and other purposes, among them 
being the payment of taxes on Indian lands, It is based on the 
only law that contained such a provision in connection with the 
opening of Indian reservations. 

In 1915, I think it was, the Comptroller General, without 
authority of law, as we believe and as the committee which 
investigated believed, covered this money into the Treasury by 
his decision, and yet in fact the money is still “set apart.” 
$265,000 remaining. The Comptroller General simply took the 
money on his own authority, as we contend, and put it in the 
Treasury. Therefore we have no fund out of which to pay the 
taxes, but under the law of 1892 this money, which was received 
for these Indian lands, was specifically provided to be used fer 
different purposes, one of which was the payment of the taxes 
here referred to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I understood the Senator from Kan- 
sas to say that all of the money which the Government received 
had been paid over to the Indians. 

Mr. CURTIS. There was a decision to the effect that the 
Indians were entitled to the money and the money was paid to 
the Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. And it left a claim against the Government 
which was afterwards paid under an act of Congress. 

The taxes were not levied while the land was still held by 
the Indians as a reservation. It was opened up for setlement, 
and the Representative in Congress at that time from the dis- 
trict contended that as it was an Executive-order reservation 
the money should not go to the Indians. 

I remember I was on the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
took the opposite ground and contended that the money should 
go to the Indians. The original act was passed in 1892, and 
when I became a Member of the House of Representatives in 
1893 the question again came up, and there was a controversy 
regarding it, At the time I contended that the money belonged 
to the Indians. Mr. Wilson, of Washington, contended that it 
did not belong to the Indians because the reservation was 
established by an Executive order. 

After the land was set aside and put up for sale, it was 
agreed that the taxes levied should be paid out of the money 
realized from that source, as the Senator from Washington has 
stated, and also that schoolhouses should be built, and so forth. 
When the decision was made that the Indians were entitled to 
the money, it was all paid over to the Indians, and there was no 
money left with which to pay the taxes. Subsequently a 
private bill bearing on the subject was introduced by the Sena- 
tor who is now in the chair [Mr. Jones of Washington], and 
afterwards I think a similar bill was introduced by the junior 
Senator from Washington. At any rate, such a bill was re- 
ported a number of times from the committee, and at last it 
passed Congress, authorizing the payment of this money. That 
is the cause of this item being put into the appropriation bill 
at this time. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. The substance of the matter is, then, that 
the Government, by having issned the Executive order and 
taken over the land, is thereby out of pocket this $115,767. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senator is mistaken. I think the 
Government is out of pocket because of the mistake that was 
made in the act of Congress trying to tax the land and holding 
that the land did not belong to the Indians. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the lands have since been sold and 
are now held subject to this assessment? 

Mr. CURTIS. They were sold away back in the nineties. 

Mr. DILL. What the Senator from Kansas has stated is 
true, with the exception that certain moneys have been paid in 
since the time of which the Senator speaks. From about 1906 
to 1917 some $265,000 were paid in. 

Mr. CURTIS. I knew nothing of that. 

Mr. DILL. That is what I was trying to explain. The Sen- 
ator's statement is true as to the original $122,000, but some 
$265,000 was later paid in. I might read the Senator this 
letter which was written 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the $115,767 come out of the 
$266,000? 

Mr. DILL. This $266,000 was in the Treasury of the United 
States under the law which set it apart to be used for certain 
purposes for this Indian tribe. Im 1915 the Comptroller Gen- 
eral attempted to and, as he states, did cover this money into 
the Treasury of the United States. I believe, and I think the 
committee believe, that he had no right to do it, and that, in 
effect, the character of the fund was not changed from what 
the law contemplated, namely, that it should be a set-apart 
fund. Consequently we have no fund, although that money, 
amounting te $266,000, has been put into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of some Senator how those lands ever came to be 
taxable at all; in other words, how did the authorities of the 
State of Washington ever have any claim whatever against 
those lands? 

Mr. DILL. Because of the provisions of the act under which 
the reservation was opened. I think it will be interesting if 
I should read the letter which I hold in my hand from Mr. 
Burke, the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, written to 
Representative Hirt, from the district where these lands are 
located. If the Senator will permit me, I will read the letter. 
It is not very long. ‘This letter was written only recently; 
there is no date given on the letter, but it was written within 
the last month. It is as follows: 


My Dran Ma. Hitt: Referring to your informal inquiry this date 
regarding the amount of the special fund credited to the Colville In- 
diang on account of the disposal of lands within the north half of the 
Colville Reservation in the State of Washington, prior to the act of 
June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 377), and the disposition made thereof, 
the records of the office show a total receipt of $122,034.87 carried 
under the title, Proceeds of Colville Reservation, Wash.” 

From this amount there was expended for beneficial purposes, in- 
cluding purchase of cattle, $63,795.48 reimbursed to the United States 
on account of the expenditures from reimbursable appropriations for 
surveying. and alloting work on the Colville Reservation, $54,518.91, 
and repaid to purchasers on account of the lands erroneously sold, 
$2,422.72, or a total of $120,737.06, leaving a balance in the Treasury 
this date of $1,297.51. 

Regarding your inquiry as to the receipts credited subsequent to 
the act of June 21, 1906, supra, and the disposal thereof, a report 
from the Commissioner of the General Land Office submitted August 
27, 1915, shows that the aggregate receipts from June 21, 1906, to 
August 20, 1915, amounted to $273,448.04. From this amount there 
was repaid to purchasers on account of lands erroneously sold the 
sum of $7,858.07, and the balance, namely, $265,590.87, credited in 
the Treasury of the United States as public funds under the heading 
Sale of public lands.” Reference thereto may be made by auditor's 
certificate No. 47412, dated December 29, 1915. 


That explains this fund. In another letter he explains that 
this money is in a set-apart fund and has been covered into 
the Treasury by action of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr, ROBINSON. As I understand, the act of June T, 1924, 
required the payment of this fund. 

Mr. DILL. Exactly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that unless Congress is going to pay it, 
it will be necessary to repeal the act of June 7. 1924. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that this whole matter 
was gone into first by a committee of the Senate when the 
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senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] secured con- 
sideration of a bill some years before I became a Member of the 
Senate, and that bill was passed by the Senate. At the last 
session of Congress the House committee went into it very 
thoroughly and recommended that the bill be 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course the object of passing the statute 
to which I have just referred and to which the Senator from 
Washington also refers was to determine the question of 
authorization. That statute settles that question, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator, of course, is quite 
right about that, and the Budget Bureau, and perhaps the 
committee of the Senate, were acting entirely correctly in recom- 
mending this appropriation, but if the bill was passed on the 
Tth of last June unreflectingly and ought to be repealed, it 
seems to me it would be quite proper for us to withhold the 
appropriation until that matter shall haye been considered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I did not understand that anybody had 
suggested a repeal of the statute. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would certainly suggest it if 
there never was any just foundation for the claim, and I have 
never yet learned how it was that the authorities of the 
State of Washington ever got a right or even now have a right, 
except as it is conferred by the act referred to, to get $115,767 
out of the United States Treasury on account of taxes they 
claim to have imposed upon Indian land. If so, I am going to 
advise the Legislature of Montana to proceed to tax indian! 
lands in the State of Montana. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Washington has ex- 
plained that under the terms of the statute aR up the 
reservation this obligation to pay taxes arose, 

Mr. DILL. Let me read the statute. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Government by Executive order 
took the lands over, that still did not make them subject to 
taxation. 

Mr. DILL. Let me read to the Senator from the act oe 
July 1, 1892. After referring to the sale of the lands, it says: 


That the net proceeds arising from the sale and disposition of the 
lands to be so opened to entry and settlement shall be set apart in 
the Treasury of the United States for the time being, but subject 
to such future appropriation for public use as Congress may make, 
and that until so otherwise appropriated may be subject to expendi- 
ture by the Secretary of the Interlor from time to time, in such 
amounts as he shall deem best— 


I call the attention of the Senator from Florida to what fol- 
lows, as it bears on the very question about which he has been 
asking— 


in the building of schoolhouses, the maintenance of schools for such 
Indians, for the payment of such part of the local taxation as may 
be properly applied to the lands allotted to such Indians, as he shall 
think fit; so long as such allotted lands shall be held in trust and 
exempt from taxation, and in such other ways as he may deem proper 
for the promotion of education, civilization, and self-support among 
the Indians, 


What I am calling attention to is that the act of 1892 is 
the only act opening any Indian reservation in the United 
States which provided that funds received for the land may be 
used to pay the local taxes of the State where those lands 
are situated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But obviously, Mr. President, 
that means taxes that are legally imposed. 

Mr. DILL. They were legally imposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But how were they legally im- 
posed if the lands were the lands of the United States? 

Mr. DILL. Because under this law the Secretary of the 
Interior was authorized to pay the taxes on these lands: 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We are arguing in a circle. The 
act provides that a certain part of the fund shall be applied 
to the payment of local taxation. Of course, that is local 
taxes that are legally assessed and levied; and if there never 
was any legality for them, then there is nothing to pay. 

Mr. DILL. They were legal so far as they could be legal. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, I agree to that; but 
when the law says that this money shall be set aside to pay 
taxes on Indian lands that are exempt, how does it make them 
legal? 

Mr. JONES of Washington (Mr. Wrrtrs in the chair). Let me 
call the Senator's attention to this particular language in what 
my colleague has just read: 


That the net proceeds „ shail be set apart * © for 


, 


the payment of such part of the local taxation as may be properly ap- 


plied to the lands allotted to such Indians as he shall think fit, so long 
us such allotted lands shall be held in trust and exempt from taxation. 
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That is the express language of the law. As I think my 
colleague has already said, this is a peculiar provision. It is 
found in no other act relating to any other reservation, but 
because: of the peculiar conditions there Congress saw fit to 
place that provision in the law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Might not that have reference to the 
drainage taxes or taxes for improving the land or to other 
special taxes? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There was no drainage propo- 
sition involved in connection with this reservation at all. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Might it not refer to any kind of improve- 
ment that might be made on the land which would ordinarily 
become a lien on the land? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it had no connection with 
anything of that kind. Let me suggest, too, that this claim has 
been passed upon by Congress, and in the act of 1920 we putin a 
provision for a special investigation and a report in regard to 
this claim, and pursuant to that direction an investigation was 
made by the department, and the department made a recom- 
mendation on account of the various conditions that they found 
existing in connection with that reservation, There are two or 
three pages of the report which I might read which show that 
they felt that the claim of these two counties in this respect 
should be met, and they recommend it to Congress. Then, 
as I have said, we passed the act of 1924 after it had previously 
passed the Senate, I think, twice if not three times, and been 
reported to the House twice. 

Mr. ROBINSON. An examination of the subject was made 
pursuant to the action of Congress by the department and a-re- 
port was submitted, and then the Congress passed on that re- 
port and enacted the statute requiring the payment. 

Mr.. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So I think the case is as complete as it 
can be, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator if 
the exempt period was the usual trust period of 25 years? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So for 25 years the Government 
of the United States was called upon to pay the ratable pro- 
portion of the local taxes? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It may have been so, except 
that we passed a subsequent act under which we required the 
homestead settler to pay $1.50 an acre. These lands were open 
to settlement, and the homesteaders had to pay $1.50 an acre 
in addition to complying with the homestead law. Then we 
entered into an agreement to pay the Indians $1,500,000 and 
ended the trust period. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How long did the statute of 1892 
operate, and how long did the United States continue to pay 
taxes on these Indian lands? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think for four or five years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would bring it to 1897. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; they did not begin back 
there. The claim of the counties began in 1906, I think, or 
1910. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then what happened between 
1892 and 1906? The Government of the United States ap- 
parently was obligated to pay the taxes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not for all that time. I do 
not remember just the particular provisions. According to 
my recollection, the ceded land was not opened to homestead 
entry until April 10, 1900, by proclamation of the President. 
The act was passed in 1892; and then another act was passed 
in 1906. As I say, the Interior Department went into all these 
matters. I can not take the time to read the entire report. 
They investigated all these matters and reported to Congress 
and recommended that this be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What it amounts to is that the 
Government of the United States agreed to pay taxes on those 
Indian lands to the local authorities? 

Mr. DILL. Out of the moneys that came from the lands 
that were sold. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, no; from the lands that were 
sold, and the United States paid a part of the money derived 
from the lands that were sold to the settlers to the local 
authorities for taxes upon the lands that were set aside for 
the Indians; that is, taxes on the Indian lands. 

Mr. DILL. That is the provision of the law of 1892. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That was the express provision 
of the statute. This is simply carrying out that law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Government still has that fund to 
the credit of the public lands? 

Mr. DILE. I tried to explain to the Senator that under the 
law it was to be set apart in the Treasury, but under the deci- 


sion of the Comptroller General in 1915 he simply took on 
the power and covered it into the Treasury, so that it 

is no longer credited on the books of the Treasury as a sepa- 
rate fund; but in fact, according to the letter of Mr. Burke which 
I read to the Senator, there was covered into the Treasury in 
that way $266,000 of these moneys part of which the law of 
1892 provided should be used to pay. these local taxes, 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that this $115,000 might be considered 
as deducted from the $266,000? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Exactly. 
es FLETCHER. That clears it up in my mind, Mr. Presi- 

I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill one 
question with regard to the preceding paragraph, in line 12. I 
am addressing my remarks to the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Smoor], who has charge of the bill. 


For the purchase of lands for the homeless Indians in California, 
including improvements thereon, for the use and occupancy of said 
Indians, $7,000, 


What do I understand is meant by the term homeless In- 
dians"? Are they Indians who belong to no tribe? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they have no 
particular tribe. They have no particular place, We have a 
very few of them in Utah, down in the southeastern part of 
the State. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Somewhat like our Seminoles of Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just about the same. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They belong to no particular tribe, and 
are not really in the care of the Government in any way, as 
far as any legal obligation is concerned? 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as our Indians are concerned, we have 
had an appropriation now and then for them, about the same: 
as this. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to understand that, because I 
was not quite clear what was meant by the term “homeless 
Indians in California.” I supposed that all the Indians out 
there belonged to some tribe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, your committee, in adopting 
this amendment and submitting it to the Senate, did so be- 
cause of the fact that Congress had acted, Congress made this 
law, Congress authorized the payment of this money; and 
in submitting the amendment your committee felt that it was 
virtually a direction to pay this money, because of the fact 
that Congress had directed it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not questioning the propri- 
ety of the committee’s action In reporting this amendment. I 
should like, however, to ask the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] a question or two, because, notwithstanding 
the very lucid and illuminating expositions of these questions, 
T am still in considerable doubt. ` 

First, I should like to ask the Senator whether these lands, 
going back to the date of taxation, were Indian lands or 
private lands? When I say “ private lands” I mean owned by 
white settlers and subject to taxation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, These lands in part of the Col- 
ville Indian Reservation were originally set aside by Executive 
order as a reservation. 

Mr. KING. That is, they were public lands? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They were publie lands. 

Mr. KING. Set aside for the Indians? ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Set aside for the Indians; but 
in 1892 we passed an act providing for the disposition of these 
lands, under which the settlers were to pay $1.50 an acre, and 
take up the lands and homestead them. That was on the 
theory, I think, of extinguishing the title. 

Mr. KING. Was that $1.50 to go to the Indians? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That $1.50 was to go to the 
Indians; yes. 

Mr. KING. And that constitutes the trust fund to which 
reference has been made? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes; that constituted the trust 
fund. Then, afterwards, the Indians were paid for the north 
half $1,500,000, and those lands were restored to the publie 
domain, = 

Mr. KING. Is it that tract that is taxed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is the lands that were 
allotted to certain Indians out of that tract for which these 
taxes are taken; not the whole reservation. 

Mr. KING. Did they cease to be within the tribal statns 
and become settlers? 


Mr. JONES of Washineton. No. 


Mr. KING. They are still wards of the Government? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Those Indians are still on an 
Indian reservation, still an Indian tribe, but they have their 
allotments, 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand the Senator—and I hope 
J shall be pardoned if I have made a mistake in following his 
statement—there were public lands within the State, and an 
Executive order set aside these lands, segregated them from 
the public domain, and set them aside for occupancy by the 
Indians. Thereupon some of the lands were sold to private 
persons at $1.50 an acre, and the receipts derived therefrom 
constituted a trust fund; but the lands which were allotted to 
the Indians were taxed under authority from Congress, and 
now we are proposing to pay to the county the taxes which 
were levied upon lands owned by the Indians? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; these lands were not 
taxed. 

Mr. KING. The Senator said they were, if I understood 
him correctly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator misunderstood 
me. I did not mean to say that these lands were taxed. 

Mr. KING. Then I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But they were lands allotted to 
the Indians. The other lands were restored to the public 
domain, Then, in the act of 1892, here is the express language 
that we put in on which the counties base their claim. We 
restored these 1,500,000 acres to the public domain, but there 
were part of these lands that had been allotted to the Indians. 

Mr. KING. Pardon me. How could they be restored to the 
public domain if they had been allotted to the Indians? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The allotted part, of course, was 
not restored, but I refer to those that had not been allotted. 


The claims of Stevens and Ferry Counties are based on the act of 
July 1, 1892 (27 Stat. L. 62), which act provided that the net proceeds 
arising from the sale of the north half of the Colville Reservation, in 
these counties, containing approximately 1,500,000 acres of land, ceded 
by the Indians and restored to the public domain, should be— 

“Seo.2, * set apart in the Treasury of the United States 
for the time being, but subject to such further appropriation for public 
use as Congress may make, and that until so otherwise appropriated 
may be subject to expenditure by the Secretary of the Interlor from 
time to time in such amounts as he shall deem best in the building of 
schoolhouses, the maintenance of schools for such Indians, for the pay- 
ment of such part of the local taxation as may be properly applied to 
the lands allotted to such Indians "— 


Not for all the lands, but for such parts as were allotted to 
the Indians— 


“as he shall think fit, so long as such allotted lands shall be held in 
trust and exempt from taxation, and in such other ways as he may 
deem proper for the promotion of education, civilization, and self- 
support among said Indians.” 


It is under that provision of law that we passed that this 
claim is asserted, and upon investigation by the Interior 
Department found to be justified, and then, upon a considera- 
tion by Congress of two or three bills, twice passed by the Sen- 
ate, the law of 1924. 

Mx. KING. Then, after all, it goes back to the proposition 
that lands which belong to the Indians have been taxed under 
authority of Congress? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not exactly. If they had 
been restored to the public domain and taken up by private 
parties, of course then they would have been subject to taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The necessity for school- 
houses—and it was found in this investigation that the county 
has actually built schoolhouses that are being used by the 
Indians—and the building of roads on the reservation, of 
which the Indians get a great part of the benefit, are some of 
the considerations, I think, that led them to report favorably 
to this. Congress saw fit to provide, in opening this land to 
public settlement, that where a part of it had been allotted to 
Indians and therefore could not be opened to settlement and 
title pass and then become subject to taxation, as to such 
lands, so long as this money was not appropriated by Con- 
gress, the Secretary might use part of that money for the pay- 
ment of local taxation. The lands were not in fact taxed, 
but it was considered, I suppose, as an equity that the county 
was entitled to because of these lands being within the boun- 
daries of the county and not subject to local taxation. 

Mr. KING. I think we are differing on a matter of termi- 
nology. I used the word “taxed,” and we have been using that 
word in the discussion. As a matter of fact, the position is 


this; Because the county had made certain improvements, 
expending moneys which it had derived from taxation, and had 


built schoolhouses, roads, and so forth, when these lands which 
belonged to the Indians were allotted to the Indians and 
thrown open to private persons it was deemed proper and 
equitable that somebody should pay the county for some of 
the money which it had expended? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Under this peculiar language 
of the statute. I think the Senator has stated it about right. 
Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, KING. Just one moment. It seems to me very clear 
that this is a very bad precedent. We are really recognizing 
the duty, in some instances at least, of Congress to appro- 
priate money to the various States and counties, to reimburse 
them for money which they may haye expended upon lands 
occupied by the Indians. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand, 
there is no other reservation that is affected by law having 
this language in it, so that this will not be a precedent. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
Senator from Utah that this is-a bad precedent. When this 
land, originally set aside for the Indians, was returned to the 
public domain, it was undoubtedly on the theory that the 
Indians did not need it. 

Mr. KING. That is not the land that was taxed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. When it was returned to the public domain 
it could have been granted constitutionally to the State in toto 
if they saw fit, or the Government could open it to home- 
steaders and distribute that money entirely to the State if 
they saw fit, or they could distribute a part of that money 
to the Indians and a part of it to the State, as they saw fit. 
What they actually did was this: 

There was a part of that land not required for the Indians. 
It was restored to the public domain. In restoring it to the 
public domain they desired to reserve some of the benefits for 
the Indians. They provided that a part of the money derived 
from this land thereafter should go te the Indians for building 
schoolhouses, and so forth, and then they provided that a part 
of it should go to the counties and the State, measured by the 
amount of taxes that would have been paid if it had been in 
private ownership. 

As a matter of fact, I think all of it should have gone to 
the State instead of the little portion of it that did go to the 
State. When you stop to think that 90 per cent of the land in 
some of the States out West to-day is public land and not sub- 
ject to taxation, and that every means on earth is being used 
to keep it from going into private ownership, you should not 
object if a slight portion of the profits of the public land 
goes in to help pay taxes in those States, and that is all that 
this amounts to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I was just going to make the 
suggestion that it seems to me this act of Congress might well 
have been construed as a consent by the Congress that this 
public non-taxable land might be considered subject to taxa- 
tion. It is evidently on that basis that the claim was finally 
recognized by Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Irrigation 
and drainage,” on page 30, at the beginning of line 11, to 
strike out “$120,000” and insert “$130,000,” so as to read: 


In all, for irrigation on Indian reservations, not to exceed $130,000, 
together with the unexpended balance of $45,915.21 remaining from 
the appropriation of $335,000 for such purposes in the act approved 
August 1, 1914, reimbursable as provided in the act of August 1, 
1914 (38 Stat. L. p. 582): 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 14, after the word 
“For” to insert “continuing construction,” and in line 18, 
after the word “property,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert 
“ $45,000," so as to make the paragraph read: 

For continuing construction, maintenance, and operation of the 
irrigation systems on the Flathead Indian Reservation, in Montana, by 
and under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in- 
cluding the purchase of any necessary rights or property, $45,000 
(reimbursable). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Education,” 
on page 41, line 24, after the word “for,” to strike out Indian 
youths” and insert “ Indians,” so as to read: 


For collection and transportation of pupils to and from Indian and 
public schools, and for placing school pupils, with the consent of 
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their parents, under the care and control of white families qualified 
to give them moral, industrial, and educational training, 890, 000: 
Provided, That not exceeding $7,000 of this sum may be used for 
obtaining remunerative employment for Indians and, when necessary, 
for payment of transportation and other expenses to their places of em- 
ployment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 2, after the word 
“That,” to strike out “where practicable the transportation 
and expenses of pupils,” and insert “where practicable such 
transportation and expenses,” so as to make the additional 
proviso read: 

Provided further, That where practicable such transportation and 
expenses shall be refunded and shall be returned to the appropriation 
from which paid. The provisions of this section shall also apply to 
native Indian pupils of school age under 21 years of age brought 
from Alaska, 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the word “ where,” which appears 
in this amendment on line 3, be changed to the word “when.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Just for information, may I inquire whether 
the $2,445,000, under the head of “ Education,” line 4, page 40, 
is subtracted from, or is any portion taken from, the tribal 
funds which some of the tribes have in the Treasury of the 
United States, or is the entire appropriation taken from the 
Public Treasury? j 

Mr. SMOOT: I think it is taken from the General Treasury, 
except where it is specifically provided that it shall be reim- 
bursable, and that is generally the case where the Indians have 
the funds which can be used for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Would the general appropriation for education 
come from the tribal funds or from the General Treasury of 
the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under another heading, to which I had refer- 
ence, this whole amount comes directly from the Treasury of 
the United States, being appropriated for the education of the 
Indians. s 

Mr. KING. Has that been the policy where the tribes have 
large amounts to their credit in the Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the practice that has been followed in 
making appropriations. since I have been a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. KING. I knew it was the policy many years ago, but I 
had understood that by reason of the very large holdings of 
some of the tribes appropriations were made from their tribal 
funds for all purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Appropriations of that character always are 
made reimbursable, but there are very few of them. This 
amount, however, is appropriated directly from the Treasury 
of the United States. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 12, after the word 
„buildings,“ to strike out 520,260“ and insert “ $20,620,” so 
as to read: 


For the education of Osage children, including repairs to buildings, 
$20,620, to be paid from the funds held by the United States in trust 
for the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Reclamation,” on page 69, line 4, after the words chief engi- 
neer,” to insert “and the director of reclamation economics,” 
so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That no part of said appropriations may be used for 
maintenance of headquarters for the Bureau of Reclamation outside 
the District of Columbia except for the office of the chief engineer and 
the director of reclamation economics. 


Mr. KING. Is there any law creating the office of director 
of reclamation economics, or has that been done by Executive 
order? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a position which exists in the Recla- 
mation Service. It has always been there, and this amend- 
ment was put in because the bill provides that “no part of 
said appropriations may be used for maintenance of head- 
quarters for the Bureau of Reclamation outside the District 
of Columbia, except for the office of the chief engineer.’ The 
director of reclamation economics does more work outside the 
District than the chief engineer does, and it costs no more 
than under existing law, but the bill does specifically state 
that part of the appropriation shall be expended for the 
director of reclamation economics, the same as for the chief 
engineer, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 26, after the 
word “operations,” to strike out “$408,000” and insert 
“ $439,000,” so as to read: 


Boise project, Idaho: For operation and maintenance, continuance 
of construction, and incidental operations, $439,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
À The next amendment was, on page 70, line 6, after the word 
thereof,” to strike out the colon and the following additional 
proviso: “Provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be available for investigations, examinations, surveys, or 
plans for or work upon any extension or extensions of this 
project,” so as to read: 


Provided, That the expenditure for drainage shall not exceed the 
amount paid by the water users pursuant to the provisions of the 
Boise public notice dated February 15, 1921, except for drainage in 
irrigation districts formed under State laws and upon the execution 
< ne for the repayment to the United States of the costs 

ereo 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 70, line 24, after the fig- 
ures “$611,000” to strike out the following provisos: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for con- 
struction purposes until a contract or contracts in form approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior shall have been made with an irri- 
gation district or with irrigation districts organized under State law, 
providing for payment by the distret or districts as hereinafter pro- 
vided. The Secretary of the Interior shall by public notice announce 
the date when water is available under the project, and the amount 
of the construction costs charged against each district- shall be pay- 
able in annual installments, the first installment to be 5 per cent of 
the total charge and be due and payable on the ist day of De- 
cember of the third year following the date of sald public notice, 
the remainder of the construction charge, with interest on deferred 
amounts from date of said public notice at 4 per cent per annnm, to 
be amortized by payment on each December 1 thereafter of 5 per 
cent of said remainder for 40 years, or until the obligation is paid 
in full: Provided further, That no part of the sum provided for herein 
shall be expended for construction en account of any lands in. private 
ownership until an appropriate repayment contract in accordance with 
the terms of this act and, in form approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall have been properly executed by a district organized. 
under State law, embracing the lands in publie or private ownership 
irrigable under the projeet, and the execution thereof shall have been 
confirmed by a decree of a court of competent jurisdiction, which 
contract, among other things, shall contain an appraisal approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, showing the present actual bona fide 
value of all such irrigable lands, fixed without reference to the pro- 
posed. construction, and shall provide that until one-half the con- 
struction charges against said lands shall have been fully paid no 
sale of any such lands shall be valid unless and until the purchase 
price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and shall also. provide that upon proof of fraudulent repre- 
sentation as to the true consideration involved in any such sale the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to cancel the water right at- 
taching to the land involved in such fraudulent sale; and al) public 
lands irrigable under the project shall be entered subject to the con- 
ditions of this section, which shall be applied thereto: Provided. further, 
That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be expended for 
construction until a contract or contracts shall haye been executed. be- 
tween the United States and the State of Montana, whereby the State 
shal] assume the duty and responsibility of promoting the development 
and settlement of the project after completion, including the subdi- 
vision of lands held in private ownership by any individual in excess 
of 160 irrigable acres, the securing, selection, and financing of settlers 
to enable the purchase of the required livestock, equipment, and sup- 
plies and the improvement of the lands to render them habitable 
and. productive. The State shall provide the funds necessary for this 
purpose and shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That the operation and 
maintenance charges on account of land in this project shall be paid 
annually in advance not later than March 1, no charge being made 
for operation and maintenance for the first year after said public 
notice. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interlor to give 
such public notice when water is actually available for such lands; 


So as to read: 


Sun River project, Montana: For operation. and maintenance, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $611,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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Without attempting to enter into any controversy I have made a 
statement of western conditions and the need for development and 
the way to overcome obstacles. Let me know what you think of this. 

In the last of these articles there will be special attention paid to 
the needs of Nevada, and these two installments will appear in later 


Sincerely yours, 


The next amendment was, on page 74, after line 9, to insert: 


Spanish Springs extension, Newlands project, Nevada: For continued 
investigations, commencement of construction, necessary expenses in 
connection therewith, and for operation, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the act entitled An act making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiseal year ending June 
80, 1924, and prior fiseal years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 5, 1924, $500,000, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, in connection. with this 
amendment, commenoing with line 10, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp some statistics in support of the amendment. 3 tlon) 
8 pe n reig aa hee PERH i 5 Reclamation of arid land by the Federal Government promises to be 
with the subject, This item was recommended by the Depart- | % ve issue at this session of Congress, as it was during che prent- 
ment of the Interior at the last session, and was ‘alan FCCN dential campaign. There is an evident belief that the time has come 
mended by the Budget, It has again been recommen ded by the re 25 e eppraisal of what irrigation can and should do for 

y e 0 W re. 
. Sak > ge 3 be Mind 2 e The position of President Coolidge was clearly defined in a message 
onp, because it might be necessary for use in the future. to Congress Inst April, transmitting à report of a Committee of Special 


Advisers on Reclamation, appointed by Secretary Work to investigate 
75 0 e 1 Senator does not want the illustrations | methods and policies of this bureau, He indorsed this committee's re- 


port and recommended legislation in accordance therewith 
Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, no, The actio : 
Mr. SM Yast ths. hriated mations? action of Congress on this report and recommendation will 


; vitally affect western economic progress. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Just the printed matter—the statistics. The reclamation act was sore in 1902, and since then $156,000,000 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Jones of Washington in has been spent on irrigation works in the 17 arid States. Now there 
tie ohair) a there objection to the request of the Senator | are leaders in all parties who believe a halt should be called in bring: 
ing more land under cultivation, no matter what ma th 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be | needs for local food supplies in the arid sections of weet Seer 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: They fear it will augment the present overproduction of certain farm 

2 DPPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, products and cause a further decline in the present low prices, 
Bureat oF RECLAMATION, A recent bulletin on land reclamation, issued by the United States 

Washington, December 10, 192}. Department of Agriculture, is opposed to the present Federal policy. < 

Its objection is based on thé economic proposition that advancing 
money to build reservoirs and canals, to be repaid over a long period 
without interest, is a subsidy, and that there is no justification for a 
national subsidy to increase land settlement. This bulletin states that 
if aid is needed it should be given by the localities directly benefited. 
One of the ablest political economists of this country suggests an 
entirely new reclamation policy. He says the Nation should build the 
reservoirs and, if necessary, gtve them to those using the water, but 
that the States should build the canals, subdivide and settle the land, 

and do whatever is necessary for prompt development of farms. 


A HARD AND COSTLY JOB 


Discussions of this character are of value, Out of these arguments 
will come a better understanding of the relations of reclamation to 
the Nation’s welfare and of the legal, social, and economic problems 
which have to be solved. : 

Public opinion in the arid States favors Federal reclamation. With- 
out this fund the costly works required to regulate and distribute 
western rivers could not be built. 

Settlers must have more generous terms in paying for these works 
than private enterprise could afford to give. 

Secretary Work believes in new works, but he believes more strongly 
In the recommendations of the advisory committee that more attention 
be given to settlers’ needs. He has lived for many years in an arid 
State and has been in close contact with the struggles of the pioneer 
irrigator. ` F 

One who has seen the long, costly, and toilsome effort required to 
put fertility into soil deprived of its humus by the heat and drought 
‘of unnumbered centuries is apt to be an advocate of anything that 
will make the settler’s task easier and his rewards more certain. 

Those who have seen inexperienced men struggle without aid or 
expert direction trying to smooth the surface of a fleld so water 
would flow over it evenly know that this task is engineering and not 
agriculture, 

It should be based on a contour survey and corrected by levels as 
the work progresses. It requires special instruments, a knack that 
not all men can acquire, and on which the green beginner can waste 
an unbelievable quantity of time and money. 

Any decision as to future action should take into account what led 
to the passage of the reclamation act 22 years ago and what would be 
the result of suspending its operation. 

If this is done it will be realized that in many ways the arid West 
is a distinct part of the country with problems, needs, and institutions 
wholly unlike the East. 

The western irrigator can not live to himself, no matter how much 
he desires to hoe his own row and do as he pleases. He is bound 
with his neighbors in a common tie of dependence on the irrigation 
canal, as communities and even States are dependent on the division 
and control of rivers, 


El. Woo Mean, Commissioner, 


[From the Country Gentleman] 
TEA FUTURS ÒF RECLAMATIOXN—CONGRESS MUST Aer To KEmP THE 
IRBIGATION SETTLERS FROM FURTHER BANKRUPTCY 
(By Elwood Mead, Commissioner, United States Bureau of Reclama- 


Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. ; 

My Dear SENATOR Pirruax: In order to place the matter beyond 
question, let me state that T am fn fayor of an appropriation by this 
Congress for the Spanish Springs division of the Newlands project. 
I presented the argument for this to the Budget Bureau and to the 
Appropriations Committee. The latter will be found on pages 443 
to 445. Again, on page 462 there is the definite recommendation. 
The answer to Mr. Cramton’s inquiry which you quote was made as 
it was because of a confidence in the passage of the reclamation act 
then before the Senate, That act, in subsection 3, gives the right 
to seleét settlers. I felt assured that this act would pass and that 
my reply would have no bearing on Spanish Springs, or any other 
of the projects, when they came to be dealt with by Congress. 

In answer to some inquiries which have been made as to the meaning 
of my statement that the reclamation act, with its amendments, does 
not give all that is needed, the thing that I had definitely in mind 
is the need for legislation that will permit of extending advances to 
settlers in the development of their farms. With conditions as they 
are and with the high project costs, I regard such aid as indispensable 
to the success of these new projects, but the law does not need to be 
passed now. It will be two or three years before we are ready for 
settlement. The sooner it is passed, however, the better. 

Regarding your suggestion as to making my position understood, 
that is not at all in doubt. It is clearly stated in the hearings, and 
go far as the Spanish Springs project is concerned it will be dealt with 
in detail in an article of mine which is to appear in an early number 
of the Country Gentleman. 

I baye just received a letter from the Acting Chief Engineer inclos- 
ing a report by Mr. Debler. A copy is inclosed in the thought that it 
might have some interest to you. In this connection the Secretary 
has prepared a statement to relleve the anxiety of the existing irriga- 
tors under the Lahontan Reservoir, which I trust will remove the 
backfire you are getting from that area. 

Sincerely yours, y 


Enwoop Mean, Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

BUREAU oF RECLAMATION, 

Washington, November 29, 1924. 


Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator: I am inclosing a copy of the November 29 Issue 
of the Country Gentleman, with marked pages 7 and 38. This article 
was written at the solicitation of the Curtis Publishing Co., who called 
my attention to a bulletin written by R. P. Teele, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and asked for am article by way of response to this 
bulletin, 
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He has expenses in changing desert land into productive fields of 
which the eastern farmer knows nothing. 

He is freed from the uncertainty which goes with dependence on 
rain, but he pays for this in greater cost of operation, in the need 
for combination and cooperation, and has to obligate his farm to 
repay the immense costs of works to control streams and distribute 
their life-giving water. 

The Federal reclamation act grew out of these peculiar western 
conditions, 

DEVELOPING A NATIONAL ASSET 

When Federal aid was provided virtually all the land which could 
be reclaimed at low cost had been irrigated and settled. The diversion 
of rivers and the storage of floods were beyond the means of tho 
pioneer settler or the credit of sparsely settled States, 

Wyoming, which has a land area equal to that of all New England 
with Indiana added, bad only 103,000 people. One could ride for 
days through its interior without meeting a man or seeing a house. 

The assessed value of the State's taxable property was only $43,- 
300,000, a little more than double the cost of the Shoshone project, 
the first Government enterprise in the State, which has already cost 
$8,972,000 and which will cost about $20,000,000 before it is com- 
nleted, 

: Such an undertaking was beyond the means of this undeveloped 
Commonwealth. 

The East had people who wanted farms, and it had the accumulated 
wealth with which to develop them. When this act was passed in 
1902, about 74,000,000 people, of the total population of 79,000,000 
in the United States as a whole, lived east of the arid domain, and 
only 5,000,000 within its borders, although it embraces between one- 
third and one-half of the country’s area. 

It was to the interest of the Nation that local trafie for trans- 
continental raliways be increased, that more people find bomes in the 
arid States, and that the wealth of water in mountain streams and 
Jand in lonely valleys should be put to human use. 

The proceeds of the sales of public land and, later, a part of the 
revenue from oil leases were set aside as a fund with which to build 


irrigation works. 
This fund is now growing at the rate of about a million dollars a 


month. 

Thirty-eight million, or about a quarter of the total accumulation, 
has been spent building dams and reservoirs, which include some of 
the world's greatest irrigation structures. 

Interest in the West has thus far been centered almost entirely in 
material results. There has been a struggle for appropriations to build 
new works, and it has seemed enough that these were followed by 
a creation of new wealth in land and an increase in income from taxes. 

There has been a surprising indifference on the part of the arid 
States as to the methods of settlement adopted, or the hard conditions 
met by settlers. 

The whole matter has been regarded as an affaly of the Government. 

This is not as it should be. 

Nearly all the arid States are now in a position to share in the 
financial responsibility. If they had such share, there would be a 
more careful local scrutiny of proposed new projects and a more rapid 
and prosperous agricultural development. 

A more active eastern interest will help toward this important end. 

We are not merely bringing land and water into use, we are lay- 
ing the foundations of a rural civilization under which in future 
years millions will dwell. 

It is, therefore, a matter of gratification that other sections of the 
country show a growing interest in the subject. 

This awakened public interest is largely due to the action of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Work in appointing an advisory committee to 
study the subject. 

AN ADVISORY BOARD DIGS IN 


On becoming head of this department he found an unsatisfactory per- 
centage of settlers who were able to meet their payments to the 
Government and who were in danger of losing their farms through the 
foreclosure of mortgages or repayment of money spent in equipping 
their farms, 

The record showed a percentage of tenancy too high for an agency 
created to help men become farm owners, 

The Secretary appointed an advisory board to investigate and report 
on reclamation methods and policies. He stated: 

“Reclamation has done much toward the development of the West, 
but it now clearly requires to be adapted to existing conditions, so 
that its future success may be achieved and the possibility of home 
ownership be assured to settlers.” 

The Secretary further said that these results were menaced by 
requests for extensions of time, which, if granted, would multiply the 
deferred payments beyond the ability of the settler to pay, and that 
would mean the loss of the home to the settler or the loss of its invest- 
ment to the Government, 


The board's report praised the engineering achievements, but stated 
that not enough attention had been paid to the problems of the indi- 
vidual settler for whom this development was made and who must 
return the construction cost, 

It scored the speculation in privately owned land reclaimed with 
Government money and recommended sweeping changes in the methods 
of development of large holdings of private Jand which would be 
included in future projects. 


A NEW DEAL IN SIGHT 


Public interest was further stimulated when the Secretary, in ree. 
ommending new projects, included a proviso that these projects, it 
carried out, should be inaugurated and developed under the methods 
and policies recommended by the advisory board. 

Government expenditure and the plans for reclamation have, in the 
past, stopped with building canals and reservoirs. 

Entirely outside of the cost of the land, or the cost of the water 
right, the necessary expenses in making farms of raw land often 
reach $100 an acre or more. 

Settlers began without having any adequate idea of what they 
were to do or what the improvement of their farm would cost. 
When their money was exhausted there is no place where more 
could be obtained, except through friends or through the favor of 
local banks. Local interest rates are high—from 8 to 12 per cent. 

The settler has had to enter on his task, paying interest rates 
higher than agriculture can support, in constant dread of losing 
his all through foreclosure, 

A new settlement is not a pleasant place for a local banker. It 
means lending money to people he does not know, without adequate 
security. 

That has been the financial condition under which 24 reclamation 
projects have been developed. 

When we compare this with the 33,000 loans made by Australla 
to help each settler improve his farm, with the 90-year loans at 3% 
per cent interest, made in Denmark, to help men become farm owners, 
we have to admit that America has something to learn from other 
countries, 

Hereafter the construction cost of irrigation works will be high. 

No new frrigation project is being considered where the construc- 
tion cost is less than $100 an acre, Some will be over $200. 

Where the land has to be bought the cost of the improved farm 
outside the water right will average $100 an acre. That means a 
total outlay of $200 to $300 an acre. 

So large an investment makes it imperative that all the conditions 
which affect feasibility and profits should be carefully studied before 
public money is invested In works or farmers advised to spend theirs 
in buying and improving farms. 

The conduct of reclamation is under the control of Congress. If 
there is money in the fund there is great pressure to secure it. 
All that is technically needed in making an appropriation is an esti- 
mate of the cost of the irrigation works. 

The value of a project is not, however, measured by the cost of 
canals or reservoirs, but by the value of erops which can be grown 
with the water these provide. 

Variation in soil fertility is one of the features of the arid West. 
The importance of goil examination was not at first understood. 
The charge on the ‘worthless acre was made as high as on the good 
one. 

The settlers who came in did not realize that one farm would 
be an open road to success, and that another one under the same 
project meant ‘absolute disaster. 

Making the same charge on all acres, regardless of their fertility, 
or other conditions, has produced great inequality in opportunity. 
The settler who gets a farm in sight of the railway station has a 
much better chance than the unlucky one whose land is located 10 
miles away, 

There is some land with a surface so even that an expense of 
$10 an acre will prepare it for the application of water, and there 
is other land with a surface so broken and uneven that smoothing 
it down will cost $100 an acre. 


GIVING THE SETTLER A CHANCE 


Alkali and hardpan soil are the two dangers of irrigation de- 
velopment. On one project there is an area of 8,000 acres of hard 
soil which was all settled. 

On many farms costly homes were erected. Now it is all abandoned. 
The settlers starved out. i 

On another project 500 settlers who took homes on an alkali soil 
had to give up. The Government has lost or will lose its invest- 
ment in the canals. The settler lost the money he brought with 
him and years of fruitless toll. 

Impatience of Congress or of communities for favorable reports 
ought not to lead to hasty decisions or neglect to consider all the 
factors that affect success, 
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On projects carried out ‘hereafter, the prices of water rights should 
vary with its vulue, in agriculture, exactly as land values vary 
where moisture comes from the rain. Only in this way can all 
settlers have an equal chance, £ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, December 9, 1924. 
Hon, Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator PITTMAN; I have your letter of December 5 rela- 
tive to Spanish Springs. I have no doubt that provision will be made 
for it before the session closes.. This result will be largely due to your 
vigorous action. 

Talking with Mr, Kent and Mr. Stoddard about this last night, I 
endeayored to remove their apprehensions of a curtailment of their 
water supply. Cutting off 80,000 acres of the area proposed last year, 
we have removed the danger of taking in more land than we could 
irrigate. ‘The way seems clear to commence construction, but I hope 
we shall have before settlement a provision for advances to settlers 
in the development of their farms, Aid in the development of farms 
should supplement building canals. 

I had a talk with Senator Kunprick about breaking the ice for aid 
to farm development on later projects by providing for a demonstra- 
tion of aid in farm development on the Willwood unit of the Shoshone 
project. It has about 18,000 acres of Government land that can be 
thrown open to settlement in 1925. If the Senator undertakes to 
secure this, I hope it will have your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELwWOOD Mzap, Commissioner, 


— 


Decemser 5, 1924. 
Hon. ELWOOD MEAD, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Docror: I am in receipt of your letter inclosing your copy 
of the report of the special committee on agricultural and economie 
development of lands adjacent to the Newlands reclamation project 
under the proposed Spanish Springs Storage Reservoir. 

I have been studying this report with a great deal of interest. It 
appears to be carefully and conservatively prepared. I will preserve 
this copy very carefully for you and return it at any time you desire, 
and in any event in two or three days. 

I assume that you know from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Decem- 
ber 2 the action I took with regard to the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. I have been assured by every member of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate that they will stand by me in forcing the 
Spanish Springs amendment upon the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill. 

I have prepared an amendment to be offered by Congressman 
Richanbs, of Nevada, to the pending Interior Department appropriation 
bill, now pending in the House. I have also elicited the support of Mr. 
GARRETT, the minority leader, Judge CORDELL Hull, and other influen- 
tial Members on the Democratic side. 

I am in hopes that the House will adopt this amendment. It would 
save us considerable trouble in conference. I am determined, however, 
that Mr. Cramron shall not enforce his judgment against your judg- 
ment and all of those who are supporting it. 

I want to again assure you that I will be pleased to assist you in 
any legislation that you deem necessary for the success of your bureau, 

Sincerely, 
Key PITTMAN, 


DECEMBER 6, 1924, 
Hon. ELWOOD MEAD, 
Commissioner of Reolamation, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Dr. Mnab: On yesterday Congressman RICHARDS, of Ne- 
vada, offered an amendment to the Interior Department appropriation 
bill then pending in the House. Here is the amendment: 

“Spanish Springs irrigation project, Nevada: For continued investi- 
gations, acquisition of rights of way and reservoir sites, commence- 
ment of construction, if found feasible, and incidental operations, 
$500,000.” : 

The amendment and debate upon the amendment will be found on 
page 217 and following pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
December 5. 

It will be observed from the debate that Mr. Cramroyn used your 
testimony before the committee for the purpose of defeating the 
amendment. He particularly referred to this question and answer in 
the hearings : 

“Mr. CrRAMTON. So that is what you mean by feasibility. Your 
idea would be more clearly met if instead of using the language that 


is here we should appropriate the money and say, ‘Provided none of 
this money shall be avallable until Congress gives the Reclamation 
Service the authority to select the settlers.” That expresses your 
idea? 

“Doctor Map. Tes.“ n 

I am satisfied from your prior testimony and from my personal 

knowledge of your attitude with regard to the amendment that you 
misunderstood the purport of Mr. CramrTon’s question. There is no 
doubt that your ideas would be more clearly met with regard to the 
method of making irrigation projects feasible by obtaining legislation 
that would permit the selection of homesteaders. You could not 
have meant that you would refuse to supply a project with the addi- 
tional water required under contract with settlers unless Congress 
should authorize you to select settlers for other lands that might be 
irrigated from the same reservolr. You have in effect stated too often 
that it is not only the duty of the Government to supply this addi- 
tional water, but that it is the only way to save to the Government a 
very large investment that it has already made. 
There were only a handful of Representatives in the Chamber yes- 
terday when the amendment was defeated. I am satisfied had there 
been a full attendance that the amendment would have carried. Of 
course, the twist that Mr, Cnaurox gave to your testimony was dam- 
aging. I had been assured by Mr. Fints Garrwrr, the minority 
leader, that he was in favor of the amendment. 

I have introduced a proposed amendment which has been referred 
to the Appropriations Committee of the Senate and which reads as 
follows: 

“Spanish Springs irrigation project, Nevada: For continued investi- 
gations, acquisition of rights of way and reservoir sites, commence- 
ment of construction, and incidental operations, $500,000." 

I have been assured by every member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate that they will support such amendment, both in 
the committee and on the floor of the Senate, I even have stronger 
assurances with regard to the matter. 

This amendment will undoubtedly be placed in the bill by the Senate 
as it was last year. If Mr. Cramton, through his stubbornness and his 
determination to set his will and judgment against the administration, 
continues his tactics of obstruction and destruction in the conference 
committee of the House of Representatives he will arouse great antago- 
nism which may be extended to other appropriation bills. 

I know that yon will take some steps to remove from the minds of 
Congress the misapprehension as to your position with regard to the 
Spanish Springs project created by the testimony which Mr. Cnaurox 
quoted. 

The telegram from the Lahontan Valley Water Users’ Association, 
inserted in the debate by Mr, Cramton, will be properly met. 

With expressions of highest esteem, I am, 

Sincerely, 
y Kur PITIMAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF run INTERIOR, 
Bureau or RECLAMATION, 
Washington, December N, 192}. 
Hon. Kery PITTMAN, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOS PITTMAN: We are transmitting herewith, for your 
information, copy of a telegram addressed to the President by the 
Lahontan Water Users’ Association regarding Spanish Springs Reservoir. 

Very truly yours, A 
EL WOOD Mean, Commissioner, 
THE SECRETARY or THe INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 11, 1023. 
The Presipenr, The White House. 

My Dear MR. Presipent: The time has arrived for the adoption of a 
broad program of reclamation development. Reclamation legislation 
recently enacted by Congress will improve the condition of settlers and 
make it possible for them to meet their payments to the Government in 
the future. It omits, however, certain required features to supply 
which additional legislation is needed, which will 

(a) Define the policy and procedure with respect to cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States in the development of 
new projects ; ; 

(b) Provide for amortized payments with a low rate of interest on 
advances made by the Government for the development of farms ; 

(c) Bring about the adoption of a unified plan for the colonization 
and closer settlement of land in excess of homestead units held in 
private ownership. 

I suggest that Congress be invited to appoint a joint congressional 
committee to consider these questions, with a view to drawing up a 
reclamation code which will constitute a policy and working plan for 
existing projects and future development. To this end I have outlined 
herein certain methods and measures which this department bas tenta- 
tively adopted. 
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EXISTING PROJECTS 


1. The obligations of settlers on existing projects should be adjusted 
and a basis provided for future payments. This will require a reap- 
praisal of areas to determine their ability to produce profitable crops 
under irrigation, 

2. The Government has expended a large amount of money in the 
construction of reservoirs which are only partly used, with a conse- 
quent heavy loss of income. There are other projects where storage is 
needed to utilize the distributing works. A definite construction pro- 
gram for the completion of works needed to secure the full benefit of 
the Government's investment and complete utilization of the resources 
on these projects should be adopted. 

3. The management and control of existing works should be trans- 
ferred to the water users, where they are in a position to organize and 
to be intrusted with this authority, the form of such organization to be 
that of an irrigation district operating under State laws, 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


4. All investigations of future projects should include a compre- 
hensive study of legal, engineering, economic, agricultural, and financial 
conditions. Tegal studies are needed to determine the title to water 
rights; engineering studies to determine the cost of irrigation works; 
economic studies to determine the value of land held in private owner- 
ship, the outlay required to change raw land into farms, and the char- 
acter of markets; agricultural studies to determine the crops suited to 
the locality and the productive value of water under irrigation; finan- 
cial studies to determine sources of credit, interest rates, and cost of 
settlement and farm development. The results of these investigations 
should be submitted to Congress and to the authorities of the State in 
which the development is located. 

5. On all projects undertaken hereafter the State in which the de- 
velopment is located should participate in the selection of settlers and 
the development of farms, The States should not be required to con- 
tribute to construction costs, but should be required to contribute to 
the fund provided for advances to settlers for farm development, as 
they now contribute to the construction of roads and to agricultural 
education. 2 

6. A fund should be provided from which money can be advanced to 
help worthy, needy settlers improve and equip their farms. Such 
advances should bear interest and for permanent improvements should 
extend over long periods. Four per cent is suggested as the interest 
rate. 

T. There are almost as many farm laborers as farm owners in this 
country. The conditions under which the families of farm laborers 
live are therefore a matter of great importance. Provision should 
be made on these projects to give the farm laborer an opportunity to 
acquire a home and a garden, the number to be limited to the local 
demand for hired labor, In this way we will train up the farm owners 
of the future. i 

8. Provision for advice and direction to settlers in the development 
of their farms and in working out plans of marketing and cultivation 
should be a feature of all new development. 


GENERAL 


9. The plans for future reclamation development must take into 
consideration the needs of the different States, the water-right prob- 
lems of interstate streams, the amount of the reclamation fund which 
will be available during the next 20 years. The construction of reser- 
voirs by the Bureau of Reclamation under a forward-looking plan of 
this character will be an effective agency for lessening controversy and 
securing an equitable distribution of the water supply. 

10. Efforts to reach an agreement for the economic apportionment 
of water of interstate streams, now being made by the States, have 
the cordial approval and support of this department. It is infinitely 
better than the costly and unsettling litigation certain to arise unless 
such agreements are reached. It ought to be possible under such agree- 
ments to work out plans for the storage and regulation of the water 
of the Missouri, Colorado, Platte, Rio Grande, and Columbia Rivers 
and their tributaries. Such action on the Colorado is urgently needed 
to protect the Yuma reclamation project from danger by floods and the 
Imperial Valley irrigation district in California from being devastated 
both by floods and drought. 

11. The primary purpose of all reclamation construction is to extend 
irrigation. In all storages there will be incidental benefits to come 
from the development of power. Whatever arrangements are made for 
such power development or its distribution, there should be Such con- 
trol by the Government as to prevent interference with the use of the 
stored water in irrigation, 

RECLAMATION OF SWAMP, CUT-OVER, AND NEGLECTED LAND 

12. The reclamation act recently passed by Congress authorizes an 
appropriation of $100,000, to be used in part for reclamation inyestiga- 
tions in sections of the country outside of the arid region. It is 
believed that there is a field for the closer settlement and creation òf 
prosperous homes on areas of neglected swamp or cut-over land, The 
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methods of colonization and the economic conditions under which thesa 
new communities will be established are of special importance, All 
such investigations should be cooperative, the State to contribute one- 
half of the cost. It is believed that States like North Carolina and 
South Carolina, which haye commissions dealing with settlement, will 
welcome such cooperation, and tbat such action will promote rural 
progress in sections where it will be of national advantage. 
Very truly yours, 
HUBERT Work. 
WHAT THB RECLAMATION PROJECT SETTLER NEEDS IN cast AND 
COURAGE 


(By Elwood Mead, Commissioner Bureau of Reclamation) 


The greater part of the land to be reclaimed under future Govern- 
ment irrigation projects will be privately owned. There should be a 
settlement plan for this land which will embrace everything in excess 
of homestead units. 

It will not do to leave this to the coordinated efforts of the indi- 
vidual owners, If they are expected to secure settlers, improvement 
will be slow and payments of project costs to the Government long 
delayed. 

Much of the land has been filed on by people who have never been 
farmers and never expect to be, and who look to Government reclama- 
tion as a chance to realize a profit without taking any part in the 
development. 

Explaining this attitude on one of the proposed projects, the com- 
mittee in charge said that the owners of these lands asked the 
committee who had valued their unimproved land at $5 an acre to 
raise this value to $25 an acre, because people coming in should not 
harvest the profits over people who had homesteaded. That if the 
plan of paying 5 per cent of the crop returns was adopted, the price 
the settler paid for the land would never enter into his calculations, 

Those who have seen the struggles of settlers to meet interest on 
the unpaid land payments know that this view is wholly mistaken, 

Another holder of several thousand acres on one of the proposed 
projects was asked what he was going to do with the land. His 
answer was, “ Sell it to settlers,” 

Qualified appraisers say this land is worth $5 an acre, but this 
owner's price is $50 an acre, and if the law is not changed, he will 
try to get a rake-of of $45 an acre, which will be just that much 
of a burden on those who have to assume in addition the payment of 
project costs to the Government. 

In the past, high prices for unimproved land was an economic in- 
justice; in the future, it will prevent development. 


PIONEER DAYS ARE PAST 


Commissions were appointed last June to investigate the agricul- 
tural and economic features of projects now before Congress. They 
were mainly local men. Cooperation of the State agricultural col- 
leges of California, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
made this possible. Other members came from the Reclamation Sery- 
ice and Department of Agriculture. After the technical reports were 
prepared, they were reviewed by local boards of hard-headed business 
men. 

When the appointment of residents of States where the project was 
located as members of these committees was discussed, objection was 
raised that a local board would make a booster report, in which ad- 
vantages would be stressed and obstacles ignored. 

The following quotation from a letter written by one of these 
members shows the spirit in which they performed their task: 

“I have insisted with my colleagues in the State, during the time 
we have been working on this matter that we must not under any 
conditions make any recommendations for projects or parts of projects 
that are not financially sound. Although we have great need of water, 
we also haye a reputation to sustain,” 

All the reports show a painstaking appraisal of conditions under 
which future farm homes will have to be created. 

The soil has been, classified, the cost of levellng land and erecting 
the necessary buildings carefully estimated, crop programs and the 
probable earning power of the land worked out. These are invaluable 
aids to determining the feasibility of these projects. 

These reports are conservative in their recommendations as to 
credit or Government aid in farm development. This was inevitable. 
Western men made them, and in the West settlement has been in- 
dividualistic. 

Members of these commissions have, however, recognized that this 
Nation has left the pioneer period, that we must begin to study What 
other countries have done to provide a substitute for free land. In- 
cluded in their recommendations are the following: 

That on each of these projects a demonstration settlement be 
established, having an area of 10,000 to 15,000 acres; that is, homes for 
about 200 families, 

That the farms on these demonstration settlements yary in size 
from 20 acres to 160 acres. 
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That the land be cleared of brush, part of it leveled, and part of it 
planted to a fodder crop, like alfalfa, before the farms are thrown 
open to settlement, 

That where the areas are rough and irregular, tbe Government 
subdivision be disregarded, and farms be laid out to have their bound- 
aries fit the topography of the country, In this way both irrigation 
and cultivation will be made cheaper. 

That qualifications be fixed for settlers. These qualifications to 
include some farming experience, a designated minimum capital, which 
might be part in money and part in farm equipment. 

That a practical farm adviser have charge of the settlement to aid 
settlers in buying farm equipment, in working out farm programs, and 
in arranging to do things that a community can do better than indi- 
viduals working alone. 

That payments for advances on improvements should be amortized 
and extend oyer a period varying from 30 to 40 years, with interest 
at 5 per cent. 


WHAT THE SETTLER NEEDS 


That payments on money advanced for equipment be repaid in 
periods varying from 5 to 20 years, with 5 per cent interest. 

These reports state that the equipment of a farm should include: 

A house, 

Buildings to shelter livestock and implements. 

One or more cows and one or more horses. 

Furniture for the house and machinery for the farm, 

The leveling of the land to bring about even flow of water in irriga- 
tion. 

Small lateral ditches to distribute water, 

Boundary and subdivision fences. 

Money for living expenses until there is an Income, 

This adventure into the field of rural planning has been dubbed 
paternalism by its enemies, but it is not more paternal than for the 
Government to build the canals and forego interest. 

The money advanced would contribute to the comfort and the secur- 
ity of homes, it would lessen tenancy, and go a long way toward mak- 
ing these projects solvent, 

The opinion that irrigation development should be suspended because 
the crops grown on irrigated farms will compete with those of the 
East is based on a complete misconception of western conditions, 

It is within truth to say that for every dollars worth of agricul- 
tural products which compete in the market with eastern farms, the 
mines and factories sustained by the agriculture of the West create 
markets for $3 worth of eastern products. 

The opinion that aid if needed, should be given by the arid States, 
and not by the Nation, is worthy of attention, If States are required 
to assume a part of the financial liability of each new project within 
their borders, there would be less political pressure to have the Goy- 
ernment undertake enterprises of doubtful merit, There would be an 
undoubted gain if the State participated In the selection of perher 
and helped work out agricultural programs for settlers, 

But to lay the whole financial burden of development on young, 
sparsely peopled, heavily taxed arid States would be most unfair. 
They now have to bear the burden of government over great areas of 
untaxed public land, 

If the States are to build irrigation works they should be given the 
reyenue from land, coal, and oil, 

Many of these projects have a national yalue greater than their 
cost. In order to show how Federal reclamation has proved to be a 
source of social and political strength to the nation, as well as a 
creator of wealth in land, examples of what has been achieved through 
carrying out two projects and what will follow the construction of 
another, will be given. 

The Newlands project in Nevada is a striking illustration of the 
public benefits of this policy. Without Federal aid it would not exist, 

The State could not have made the attempt because of lack of tax- 
able wealth and population. Out of its great domain of 70,000,000 
acres, only 595,000 acres were farmed in 1920. Law and order have 
to be maintained and supported by 77,000 people. This is a little 
over one to the square mile, counting the children. 

This handful of people is doing surprising things. It is improving 
farm practice, supports a fine educational system and is building con- 
crete highways, 

It is interesting, therefore, to consider what part national reclama- 
tion plays in providing an economic foundation for these activities. 

The Newlands project has cost thus far about $8,000,000. On the 
land reclaimed by these works are modern towns with electric lights, 
schools and churches, ereameries and beet-sugar factories. 

More than 10,000 people live on the project. More than a third of 
the State's agricultural products come from its farms. 

The Newlands project is now only partly completed. A costly canal, 
built to utilize the water of the Truckee River, is almost unused be- 
cause the stream fails in midsummer, and farmers can not settle on 
the land it commands. A reservoir to hold the spring floods is needed. 


Building this will enable one thousand 40-acre farms to be opened up 
to settlement. 

Factories which would otherwise go elsewhere will be located in 
Reno, Stockmen can haye more fodder and can carry more stock 
on the open range, Without this, population is not likely to increase, 
beeause mining is declining and the lumber industry is nearing its end. 

Whatever helps Nevada grow in population and wealth is a national 
benefit. But settlers can not advance the four or five million dollars 
the works will cost; neither can the State: The money must come 
from the reclamation fund and be provided on its generous terms. 

These are the conclusions of a board of experts from the University 
of California, the University of Nevada, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Bureau of Reclamation appointed to investigate the project, 

The report of these investigators shows that the lands under this 
extension are fertile, That 40 acres will make a farm; that 2 acres 
will mean comfort and independence for an American farm worker 
and his family. 

The report shows that these farms will not compete with those of 
Iowa or Illinois or States farther east. There will be more dairy, 
farms, but the milk, butter, and cheese will go to Reno, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and islands of the Pacifie. 

Completion of the Newlands project will do for Nevada what the 
Salt River project has done for Arizona, Of the State's 72,000,000 
acres only 713,000 acres were cultivated in 1920. One-third of this 
area, or 204,000 acres, was irrigated from the canals of this scheme, 
The value of last year’s crops was $18,000,000, or nearly half the 
vulue of the agricultural products of the whole State. 

Where would Arizona be without this development? ‘There is now 
enough local wealth and local credit in the Salt River Valley to 
maintain and extend this enterprise. It has been turned over to 
local control. Payments to the Government are being made and ex- 
tensions to cost $4,000,000 are planned. 

The Secretary of the Interior has recommended the construction of 
the Salt Lake Basin project in Utah. The total cost of this will 
be about $15,000,000, The initial appropriation recommended was 
$1,500,000, 

Utah is a prosperous agricultural State, largely because EN of the 
State's irrigation development was financed by the Mormon Church, 
But even the church could not go further than provide for the use of 
the natural flow of streams, so when a reservoir was needed it had to 
be built by the Government, 

One has been completed in Strawberry Valley. It is a success, 

The Salt Lake Basin project embraces storage works on streams, 
the regulation of the height of Utah Lake, and connection of rivers 
so as to secure the complete use of the water resources of seven 
counties, 

No private enterprise would attempt to harmonize conflicting inter- 
ests of these separated communities even if it could raise the money, 
Even a State committee could not alone secure from the people of 
different valleys an agreement as to where this development should 
begin. 

The result of union of Federal and State effort is an agreement to 
begin on the regulation of Weber River, A reservoir will give late 
water to small farms already improved. There will be a canal to 
carry part of the water over a mountain divide to give complete irri- 
gation to farms in Provo Valley, There will be larger yields, suren 
crops, and a greater reward to cultivators of hundreds of farms, 

These are some of the material benelits of national reclamation, 
They are a sufficient justification of the policy, but the 135,000 fami- 
lies who live on these projects are its best defense, Thousands more 
are needed in these sparsely settled States, 


[From the New Reclamation Era, December, 1924] 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATION OF SPANISH Sprixcs “Proyecr—ComMitren 
or Experts Polxrs Ovr Tuar 50 Acres Comprises THE Most 
DESIRABLE FARM Unit, INTENSIVELY FARMED ON Basis OF DAIRYING, 
CANTALOUPES, POULTRY, AND A VARIETY OF OTHER Casu Chors 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

> LOCAL IXDORSEMENT 
é RENO, NEY., 

Mr. Davio WEEKS, 

Agricultural Hall, Berkeley, Calif. y 

Dran Mr. Weeks: Your committee of bankers and business men 
appointed by Gov. J. G. Scrugham have studied the report of special 
committee to the United States Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, on agricultural and economie development of lands ad- 
jacent to the Newlands reclamation project under the proposed Spanish 
Springs storage reservoir, and beg leaye to report as follows: 

We have studied said report and find that it covers the situation 
thoroughly, and unanimously approve the same with the following 
four suggestions : 

1, Raw lands, without water, should be purchased at from $10 to $15 
per acre, 
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2. Dairying, poultry raising, and diversified farming producing crops 
which will command a ready cash. market are recommended. 

3. Farm units should be small, and settlers selected who have a 
capital of from $1,500 to $2,500 and who should be encouraged by 
additional financial assistance as the Government may provide and at 
a reasonable rate of interest, 

4. The Spanish Springs project is feasible and attractive to settlers. 
The Government should receive back the construction cost in a reason- 
able period of years under the plan providing for 5 per cent of the 
gross annual return to be collected and applied to construction costs, 

Ne genre, J. SHEEHAN. 


Gro. WINGFIELD. 
W. H. SIMMONS. 
W. J. Hanets. 
W. A. SHOCKLEY. 


Irrigable area; soils: The soils of the Spanish Springs project, 
Nevada, recommended for irrigation development are largely bench 
lands lying in seven distinct compact bodies elevated several feet above 
the Truckee River. The land in each of these arcas has been divided 
so far as possible into three classes on the basis of a field examination 
supplemented by the detailed classification made by Hawley in 1912. 
The difference between the first two classes is largely a matter of cost 
of preparation for irrigation, while the third class is not recommended 
for irrigation because of various unfavorable conditions. The lands 
recommended for development are uniform in quality, haying a fairly 
uniform topography, and contain little or no alkali. The lands are 
on the whole of a higher grade than those now under irrigation in this 
region, There are in the irrigable area 46,096 acres of land from which 
deductions have been made for lands under the Indian canal amounting 
to 2,659 acres, private lands with possessory claims which have been 
validated amounting to 1,448 acres, and land to be allotted to the 
Indians under act of Congress of April 21, 1904, amounting to 2,635 
acres. The irrigable area is thus reduced to a little more than 39,350 
acres, In addition to these lands, there are approximately 7,500 acres 
of land under water contract in the Newlands project requiring sup- 
plemental water from the Truckee River, bringing the total area to be 
provided with water from the Truckee River to 46,850 acres, 65 per 
cent of which is first-class land and 35 per cent of which is second- 
class land. It is estimated that it will cost $40 per acre to level and 
prepare for irrigation the first-class lands, while second-class lands 
will require about $60 per acre, 

These lands are located very favorably in regard to drainage. Costs 
for ultimate drainage will be low in comparison with other projects, and 
it hag been estimated that the drainage costs will approximate an aver- 
age of $5 per acre. This does not take into consideration lands under 
the Indian canal, which will undoubtedly be seeped to some considerable 
extent by the construction of this project. The costs of draining these 
Indian lands have not been considered in estimates included in this re- 
port. An allowance of 10 per cent has been made in the land area 
recommended for the farm unit for lands that may be or may become 
unproductive, 

Estimated acre costs for construction: Storage development to the 
extent of 100,000 acre-feet at Spanish Springs and necessary distribu- 
tion systems would involve an expenditure of approximately $122 per 
acre. Limiting the storage to this capacity would mean a curtailment 
in total acreage. The extent of this reduction in area can not be de- 
termined without further analysis. Whether it will be more economical 
to increase storage capacity at Spanish Springs at a higher acre cost or 
cut down the acreage under the Newlands project depends upon two 
undetermined factors. One of these is the area feasible of irrigation 
under the existing Newlands project and the other is the probable cost 
of storage necessary to provide adequate regulation for that area and 
the additional area proposed to be brought under irrigation. 

Operation and maintenance costs: Costs of operating and maintaining 
the irrigation system in the Newlands project is now about $2 per acre 
per year. This cost will be changed but little by the increase in area. 
Savings because of the greater area will be offset by greater costs of 
operating canals carrying more nearly their full capacity. 

The problem of securing settlers: Under present conditions and 
present available credit facilities, settlers probably could not be se- 
cured in sufficient numbers to settle upon the lands of this project 
who have funds needed for carrying out the necessary agricultural 
development for bringing their farms to full production in a reason- 
able period. This statement is based upon experience in this locality 
and in other parts of the irrigated region. 

The amount of costs settlers can stand on fully developed farms: 
Allowing for water deficiencies, pests, a certain amount of reduction 
in prices, and other contingencies, it is estimated that the average 
settler will probably be able to pay on the fully developed farm $915 
per year for interest and repayment of capital borrowed for agricul- 
tural development and construction. 

Financial requirements under various plans of development: Esti- 
mates of financial requirements have been made on the basis of acre 
costs, amounting to $120 for storage and distribution works, $10 for 
domestic water supply, and $10 for land. Since these estimates have 
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been made a study of the available water supply indicates the possi- 
bility of increased acre costs depending upon the extent to which 
land area is reserved for development under the Lahontan Reservoir. 
Acre costs may also be increased by administrative overhead, which 
has not been included. The following estimates are given for the 
purpose of indicating to what extent and under what conditions in- 
creased acre costs would be feasible: 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT or THE 50-ACRE FARM, 
THE SETTLER MOVES ONTO THE FARM IN ITS RAW CONDITIONS, UN- 
LEVELED, WITHOUT IRRIGATION, LATERALS, BUILDINGS, OR FENCES 


(a) If the farmer must avail himself of existing credit agencies and 
provisions of the reclamation act now in force as it applies to home- 
stead lands, with no plan of financing agricultural development, his 
total financial requirement the first six years in excess of his lucome 
will be approximately $7,500 for all expenditures for living, operation, 
and development, while the requirement for the two construction pay- 
ments during this period will amount to $700 more. He may, If he 
has $5,000, be able to borrow at 8 per cent interest sufficient capital to 
make up the balance. If he does not have $5,000, he must have a 
family capable of operating and developing the farm while he devotes 
his entire time to outside labor, Settlers with this capital requirement 
or with the type of family necessary for carrying out this program are 
not available in sufficient numbers to settle the lands of the Spanish 
Springs project. 

(b) If the recommendation of the fact finding commission be- 
comes effective for repayment of construction costs on the basis of 
5 per cent of the gross income, this feature alone would only reduce 
the capital requirement by approximately $290. 

(c) If the recommendation of the fact finding commission becomes 
effective, which provides long-term credit at a low rate of interest for 
agricultural development, the advantage becomes more pronounced, 
Below is a tabulation illustrating the importance of this feature of 
their report as applied to the Spanish Springs project. Higher rates 
of interest are given for comparison: 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DBYELOPMENT OF THE 50-ACRE FARM 
UPON WHICH THE SETTLER MOVES AFTER THE LAND HAS BREN LEVELED 
AND LATERALS CONSTRUCTED, THE COST OF THIS EXTRA WORK BRING 
INCLUDED IN THE CONSTRUCTION COST 


(a) If the farmer must avail himself of existing credit facilities and 
provisions of the reclamation act as it now applies to homestead lands, 
with no plan of financing agricultural developments, he must have 
available $7,168 for agricultural development and construction pay- 
ments during the first six years. He may be able to borrow all but 
$4,000 of this at 8 per cent interest. His situation is somewhat im- 
proved over that of the farmer coming on the raw land under similar 
circumstances. Both situations are impossible under present conditions. 

(b) If he can pay for construction costs at the rate of 5 per cent of 
the gross income, his situation is improved but little. 

(e) If he can borrow money at a low rate of interest in amounts 
sufficient to meet bis needs and pay construction and land leveling 
at the rate of 5 per cent of gross income, his situation is greatly im- 
proved. The following tabular statement illustrates what can be 
accomplished under these circumstances: 


Capital of settler 


FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS POR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 60-ACRE FARM 
UPON WHICH THE SETTLER MOVES AFTER THE LAND HAS BEEN LEV- 


ELED AND 20 ACRES OF ALFALFA PLANTED PRIOR TO THE ARRIVAL OF 

THE SETTLER, THE COST OF WHICH IS ADDED TO THE CONSTRUCTION 

CHARGE 0 

(a) If the farmer must avail himself of existing credit agencies and 
present provisions of the reclamation act, with no plan for financing 
agricultura development, he must have $2,500 in cash or equivalent 
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and must expect to borrow $1,700 in addition at 8 per cent interest to 
equip his farm. 

(b) Payment of construction costs at the rate of 5 per cent of gross 
income will change these figures but little. 

(e) If construction costs are paid at the rate of 5 per cent of the 
gross income and long-term credit provided for agricultural develop- 
ment, the advantage is very great. This adyantage is shown in the 
following tabulation : 


Rate of 


Capital of settler interest 


construc- 
tion debt 


$2 
82 
82 
82 


Effect of increased acre costs: By increasing the time of repayment 
of development debt to 84 years, an additional acre cost of $60 could 
be amortized if land is not leveled, whereas if land is leveled and 20 
acres of alfalfa planted, an additional acre cost of $110 would be 


feasible. In each case it is assumed that money for agricultural deyel- 
opment is available at 5 per cent interest and that construction costs 
are amortized on the basis of 5 per cent of the gross income. It is 
further assumed that cost of leveling of land in the second instance 
is included in the construction cost. ; 

Size of farm units: The most desirable farm unit has been deter- 
mined at 50 acres. 

Character of agriculture: Conditions of climate and soil on the pro- 
posed project will permit the production of a considerable variety of 
agricultural crops, including small grains, corn, and sunflowers for 
silage, alfalfa, the clovers and grass pasture, potatoes, onions, canta- 
loupes, the small fruits, and in all probability ultimately the orchard 
fruits. The market conditions governing the agriculture in this region, 
however, and the possibility of growing three crops of alfalfa make it 
apparent that the success of the project must be based yery largely 
upon the development of the dairy industry, supplemented by bome 
flocks of poultry, a few hogs, and the raising of potatoes and canta- 
loupes on a small scale as an immediate cash crop, 

Land values: The Southern Pacific Railway Co. has placed a value 
on 17,897 acres of land, part of which is within the Spanish Springs 
development, amounting to $2.50 an acre for the entire tract. Of this 
acreage, 7,815 acres were included within the original proposed Spanish 
Springs development and about 4,000 acres were considered by the 
company as feasible for agricultural development, If $2.50 an acre 
were paid for the tract, the total amount would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $44,743, or an average of about $18 per acre for the 4,000 
acres susceptible of development into farms, considering the lands not 
suitable for irrigation as having no value. Irrigable land could be 
purchased from the railroad company at a price ranging from $7.50 


to $20 an acre. Lands within the Indian reservation haye been priced | 


at varying amounts, the common opinion as to value of land on this 
reservation being in the neighborhood of $6 an acre. Conservative bank 
appraisals within the Newlands project have ranged around $150 per 
acre for developed farms not subject to severe alkali and drainage 
conditions. This does not include the cost of buildings. 

Recommendations: The foregoing conclusions make possible recom- 
mendations as follows: 

(a) The area of land suitable for irrigation under the Lahontan 
Reservoir must be established before feasibility of the project as a 
whole can be determined. 

(b) Estimates of cost for storage and distribution on the basis of 
ultimate land area under Lahontan Reservoir and new development 
under the Spanish Springs Reservoir should be made. 

(c) A financial plan should be instituted by the Government to pro- 
vide funds at a low rate of interest, with long-term amortization of 
principal, for agricultural development and payment of construction 
costs and land. 

(a) Agricultural development should be carried out under the super- 
vision of the Government, represented by an expert agricultural ad- 
visor trained in the execution of problems confronting the settlers on 
new projects. 

(e) The Government should fix prices of land to prevent speculation, 
and, if possible, lands should be purchased outright by the Government 
and sold to bona fide settlers. 

(f) Settlers should be selected on the basis of their ability to farm, 
and each settler should have a certain amount of capital, which will 
depend upon the exact terms of the financial plan and the amount that 
settlers will have who are available in sufficient numbers, 

(g) A program of development and capital requirements should be 
prepared, on the basis of which funds should be advanced by the Gov- 
ernment. 


(h) An agricultural program agreeable to the farmer and the Gov- 
ernment should set forth a schedule of land utilization, livestock, and 
farming methods, with expected yields and income and a schedule of 
repayment. 

(i) For a number of years contracts between the Government and 
settlers should be unassignable, except with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment, in order to prevent settlement on this project by men whose 
sole purpose is to gain by the speculative rise in price of land. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Davin WEEKS, 
Consulting Engineer, Berkeley, Calif. 
ROBERT STEWART, 
Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Nevada, 
S. B. Dorey, 
Director Experiment Station, University of Nevada, 
Ceci, W. CREEL, 
Director Extension Division, University of Nerada. 


F. B. HEADLEY, 
Superintendent Newlands Experiment Farm, U. 8. D. A. 


The lands recommended for development are uniform in quality, 
fairly uniform in topography, and contain little or no alkali. The net 
irrigable area of 39,350 acres on the whole is of a higher grade than 
lands under irrigation in this region. They are located favorably in 
regard to drainage, They will require greater quantities of water than 
the lower lying lands, but the acre yields will on the average be 
higher. 

The question of the availability of a water supply for the Spanish 
Springs project is a part of the general program of the complicated 
water and power rights upon the Truckee. There are other engineering 
and legal problema requiring solution involving the location for storage, 
the withdrawal of water for the Indian lands of Pyramid Lake, and 
allied subjects, ‘These problems are complex, their solution will require 
expert knowledge of engineering and the law, and after thoughtful 
examination it seems proper that they be passed upon by men of 
special training in these fields, 

Operation and maintenance costs will approximate $2 per acre per 
year. 

Settlers having sufficient funds for developing tbese lands will 
probably not be available under present conditions and with existing 
credit facilities. 

It is estimated that the fully developed farm of 50 acres will make 
available annually $915 for principal and interest on money borrowed 
for agricultural development and construction. 

Settlers with $5,000 and with existing credit facilities could prob- 
ably meet the costs of development and operation of their farms and 
costs of construction to the Government, 

Settlers having $1,500 would be able, if capital were provided at a 
low rate of interest, to meet principal and interest payments on a con- 
struction, overhead, and land cost of $200 per acre, and on additional 
funds borrowed at 5 per cent interest for agricultural developments, 
provided the amount borrowed for development is amortized over 34 
years and construction costs are repaid on the basis of 5 per cent of 
the gross income, If lands are leveled by the Government and the ex- 
pense thereof is included in the construction cost, and if 20 acres 
of alfalfa are planted before the arrival of the settler, then an acre 
cost for construction, overhead, and land of $250 could be paid. 

The successful development of the project will depend upon the 
50-acre farm unit intensively farmed on the basis of dairying, canta- 
loupes, and poultry, and a yariety of other cash crops. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Davip WEEKS. 
ROBERT STEWART. 
S. B. Dorey. 
Crem W. CREEL. 
F. B. HEADLEY, 


| STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATION OF TRUCKER-CARSON IRRIGATION DIS- 
TRICT REGARDING TELEGRAM AND OTHER DATA SUBMITTED BY LAHONTAN 
| Water Users’ ASSOCIATION 
FIRST. WHOM DOES THR SO-CALLED LAHONTAN WATER USERS’ ASSOCTATION 
REPRESENT? 

This association has submitted unsupported representations, which 
makes pertinent the inquiry regarding the standing of this association 
as bearing on the credibility and acenracy of the statements submitted, 
The organization is a voluntary, unincorporated association, whose 
membership is in nowise representative of the landowners of the 
project. It is asserted with confidence that its membership embraces 
only a small percentage of the landowners of the project. The 
association is characterized by its antagonistic attitude on practically 
all propositions advanced: The Lahontan Valley Water Users’ Asso- 

ciation in fact is composed of insurgents, Who, because of their in- 
ability to control the action of the irrigation district board, have 
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organized a water users’ association. The Truckee-Carson Irrigation 
District is the official organization of all water. users and is in no way 
connected with the Lahontan Valley Water Users’ Association. 


SECOND, ACREAGE COST OF SPANISH SPRINGS AS COMPARED WITH 
LAHONTAN 


More or less rambling and incoherent argument is made in this 
matter, the conclusion being presumably that because the cost of the 
first water rights on the project was $22 an acre, the higher cost 
now announced for Spanish Springs is necessarily prohibitive, and 
renders the project. not feasible. Repeated reports by engineers, soil 
and economic experts, bankers, and others qualified by training and 
experience to appraise such matters, pronounce the project feasible. 
To this is opposed merely the postulation of farmers and other laymen 
whose knowledge does not equip them to pass upon such matters. 


THIRD, IRRIGATION OF AREA UNDER LAHONTAN RESERVOIR 


Careful and repeated surveys and reports by engineers, soil experts, 
and other qualified persons show that no more than 70,000 to 75,000 
acres of land suitable for the purpose are available for irrigation 
under the Lahontan Reservoir, and this is the amount for which water 
is reserved under the plan for Spanish Springs. No water required 
for the old area will be taken for use in Spanish Springs or for irri- 
gation of new areas. Of the old land 75,000 acres may be taken 
as maximum, yet the association would insist upon attempting irri- 
gation of 151,000 acres despite the character of soil, which experience 
has shown can not be successfully irrigated. That this would involve 
visiting upon the old area the ruin which is forecast from the building 
of the Spanish Springs reservoir, seems certain, 


FOURTH. OTHER RESHRVOIR SITES ON WATERSHED 


Much is said about other reservoir sites on the watershed alleged 
to be more suitable than Spanish Springs. Exhaustlve examinations 
have been made by competent engineers who find Spanish Springs 
preferable’ for reasons fully stated and supported by reliable data. 
The association has been frequently requested to submit data, by 
engineers or others, worthy of consideration showing the presence of 
such reservoirs, but has consistently failed to do so. 


FIFTH. WILL LAHONTAN FARMERS BE RUINED BY CONSTRUCTION OF 
SPANISH SPRINGS RESERVOIR? 


Lahontan farmers will not be requested to bear any portion of the 
expense connected with Spanish Springs except in so far as they nray 
be benefited by having an additional water supply upon which to rely 
in case of possible shortage in the supply already available. It is 
estimated that their proportionate part of this expense will be about 
$6 an acre, There is no way in which the Lahontan water users 
may be made to bear any portion of this expense except by voluntary 
action of the landowners affected. Under the reclamation law 
charges already fixed can not be increased except by vote of a majority 
of those affected, and under the irrigation district law of the State 
fffirmative vote must be had by not less than two-thirds of those 
affected. Should a majority of the landowners believe with the asso- 
¢lation that they would be ruined by construction of Spanish Springs 
reservoir, manifestly their proper action is to refuse participation, 
which is their option: 


SIXTH, SO-CALLED BALLINGER CONTRACT FOR DEVELOPMENT OF WATER 


This proposed contraet has no connection whatever with the present 
plan, and has no proper place for consideration or discussion here. Its 
injection into the present situation Is manifestly inspired by ignorance 
or willful intention to confuse or obscure the issues involved. The 
statement erroneously asserts that the Reclamation Service owns or 
controls Lake Tahoe. The fact is that certain power companies and 
other prior appropriators had acquired under the law rights which 
the United States is required to recognize. These rights have been 
upheld by the courts and can not be ignored, a fact which the associa- 
tion has persistently refused to consider. Other power rights along 
the upper reaches of the Truckee River have made it necessary to pro- 
vide for additional storage below the points of use by such companies. 
The association imputes some evil design to this proposal, but over- 
looks or ignores the private rights which have already attached and 
which make this course mandatory. 


Rexo, Nev., December 9, 1925. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Resolved, That the Exchange Club of Reno, Nev., hereby condemn 
the attitude of L. A. Beckstead as assuming to bespeak the attitude 
of Lahontan Water Users“ Association toward the construction of 
Spanish Springs Valley- reservoir in that it is: opposed to the position 
taken by the fact finding commission and by Dr. Elwood Mead, Com- 
Missioner of the Reclamation Bureau, and Dr, Hubert Work, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and by all well-informed engineers and people 
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who have investigated the facts and conditions existing at the present 
time, and in that his attitude is also opposed to the best interests of 
the people of Nevada, 
ExcHaxes CLUB oF RENO, 
Dr. A. F. Abaus, President. 
C. A. NICHOLS, Seoretary. 


— 


FALLON, Nav., December 9, 1924. 
Senator KEY PITTMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to L. A. Beckstead’s telegram to Representative CraMTON, 
in the name of the Lahontan Valley Water Users“ Association, I was 
president of former water users’ association on Newlands project, which 
disbanded and organized Truckee Carson irrigation district, now only 
organization representing water users here; so-called Lahontan Valley 
Water Users’ Association Is a secret society of a few members, not 
admitting all water users as such to membership, and is not author- 
ized to represent or speak for water users generally, Large. mass 
meeting here indorsed Spanish Springs Reservoir by 2 to 1 vote. 

Guonce W. LATTIN. 


— 


Feencey, Nev., December 6, 1924, 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 2 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the water users of bench lands of Newinnds project, represent- 
ing 125 farm units, strongly protest use of words “to a man“ in 
telegram sent you by Lahontan water users, signed Beckstead, as we 
are now and always have been in favor of Spanish Springs, realizing 
that is vital to our success: In mass meeting of water users in Fallon, 
Spanish Springs was approved by 102 water users, 54 objecting. 
Therefore, we wish to strongly impress upon you tliat Lahontan 
Water Users Association are in no way a representative body of New- 
lands project water users. The season just finished, in which bench 
lands produced one-third of normal crop, is proof positive of our vital 
need. 

Frank W. McCULLOCH, 
Jas. P. BYRNES, 
Joun H. Wass, 
Committee. 
RENO, NEY., December 6, 1924. 
Senator Key PITTMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Beckstead’s statement opposing Spanish Springs resented here, With 
few selfish exceptions, Nevada unanimously favors project. 

RENO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


— 


RENO, NEV, December 7, 1924, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


We urge your.support Spanish Springs appropriation, and assure 
you protest of Lahontan Valley Water Users' Association does not reflect 
on Newlands project sentiment. Project settlers of Fernley Swingle 
Bench and elsewhere have repeatedly indorsed Spanish Springs ex- 
tension. They consider it imperatively necessary to prevent recurrent 
water shortages and to bring entire program to sound state of economic 
development. Nevada farm bureaus have indorsed construetion Span- 
ish Springs in interest of agriculture. As new lands are to be irri- 
gated with unused flood waters, established water rights can not be 
injured. Lands to be reclaimed exceptionally rich soil and will settle 
rapidly. 

W. A. Harpy, 
President Nevada Farm Bureaus, Fernley, Nev. 


FALLON, NEV., January 3, 1925. 
Benator KEY PITTMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

At to-days meeting of board of director of irrigation district the 
entire report of Kent and Stoddard, including reqnest that telegrams 
sent to Washington, signed Lahontan Valley Water Users’ Association, 
by L. A. Beckstead, secretary, be repudiated was adopted and ap- 
proved. Kindly advise interested parties. 

C. E. KENT, 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 2, after the name 
“North Dakota,” to insert “For operation, maintenance, and 
AE TEIT operations, $25,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Williston project (formerly North Dakota pumping project), North 
Dakota: For operation, maintenance, and incidental operations, 


$25,000. The Director of Reclamation is authorized during the fiscal 
year 1925, or thereafter, to appraise the buildings, machinery, equip- 


1925 
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ment, and all other property of whatever nature or kind appertaining 
to this projeet and to lease or to sell the same at publie or private 
sale; on such terms and in such manner as he may deem for the best 
interests of the Government, reserving the right to reject any and all 
bids. The proceeds from such lease or sale shall be paid into the 
reclamation fund, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, at the end of line 9, 
to strike out “$900,000” and insert $1,000,000,” so as to read: 


Salt Lake Basin project, Utah, first division: For construction of 
Echo Reservoir, Utah Lake control, and Weber-Provo Canal, and inei- 
dental operations, $1,000,000: Provided, That any unexpended bal- 
ance of any appropriation available for the Salt Lake Basin project 
for the fiscal year 1925 shall remain available during the fiscal year 
1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The ‘next amendment was, on page 76, line 13, after the 
numerals: “ 1926,” to strike out the following provisos: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used 
fer construction purposes until a contract or contracts, in form ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been made with 
an irrigation district or with irrigation districts organized under State 
law, providing for payment by the district or districts. as hereinafter 
provided: The Secretary of the Interior shall by public notice an- 
nounce the date when water is available under the project; and the 
amount of the construction costs charged against each district shall 
be payable in annual installments, the first installment to be 5 per 
cent of the total charge and be due and payable on the Ist day of 
December of the year following the date of said. public notice, the 
remainder of the construction charge, with Interest on deferred 
amounts from date of said public notice at 4 per cent per annum, to 
be amortized by payment on each December 1 thereafter of 5 per 
cent of said remainder for 40 years, or until the obligation is paid 
in full: Provided further, That the operation and maintenance charges 
on account of land in this project shall be paid annually in advance 
not later than March 1, no charge being made for operation and 
maintenance for the first year after said public notice. It shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to give such public notice 
when water is actually available for such lands, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next fmendment was, on page 77, line 20, after the figures 
“$375,000,” to strike out the following provisos: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for 
construction. purposes until a contract or contracts in form approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior shall haye been made with an irriga- 
tion district or with irrigation districts organized under State law 
providing for payment by the district or districts as hereinafter pro- 
vided. The Seeretary of the Interior shall by public notice announce 
the date when water is available under the project, and the amount 
of the construction costs charged against each district shall be pay- 
able in annual installments, the first installment to be 5 per cent of 
the total charge and be due and payable on the Ist day of December 
of the third year following the date of said publie notice, the remainder 


of the construetion charge, with interest on deferred amounts. from, 


date of said public notice at 4 per cent per annum, to be amortized by 
paynrent on each December 1 thereafter of 5 per cent of said re- 
mainder for 40 years, or until the obligation is paid in full: Provided. 
further, That no part of the sum provided for herein shall be ex- 
pended for construction on account of any lands in private ownership 
until an appropriate repayment contract in accordance with the terms 
of this act and, in form approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall have been properly executed by a district organized under State 
law, embracing the lands in public or private ownership irrigable under 
the projeet, and the execution thereof shall have been confirmed by de- 
cree of a court of competent jurisdiction, which contract, among other 
things, shall contain an appraisal approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, showing the present actual bona fide value of all such ir- 
rigable lands fixed without reference to the proposed construction of 
said Kittitas division, and shall provide that until one-half’ the con- 
struction charges against said lands shail have been fully paid no 
sale of any such lands shall be valid unless and until the purchase 
price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and shall also provide that upon proof of fraudulent representa- 
tion as to the true consideration involved in any such sale the Secre- 


tary of the: Interior is authorized to cancel the water right attaching. 


to the land involved in such fraudulent sale; and all public lands 
irrigable under the project shall be entered subject to the conditions 
of this section which shall be applicable thereto : Provided further, That 
no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be expended for construc- 
tion until a contract or contracts shall have been executed between the 
United States and the State of Washington pursuant to. its land settle- 
ment act.embodied in chapter 188, Laws of 1919, as amended by chapter 
90, Laws of 1921, and by chapters 34 and 112, Laws of 1923, or 


additional enactments, if necessary, whereby the State shall assume 
the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and settle- 
ment of the project after completion, including the subdivision. of 
lands held in private ownership by any individual in excess of 160 
irrigable acres, the securing, selection, and’ financing of settlers. to 
enable the purchase of the required livestock, equipment and supplies, 
and the improvement of the lands to render them habitable and pro- 
ductive. The State shall provide the funds necessary for this purpose 
and shall conduct operations in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided further, That the operation and maintenance 
charges on account of land in this project. shall be paid annually in: 
advance not later than March 1, no charge being made for operation 
and maintenance for the first year after said public notice. It shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to give such public notice 
when water is actually available for such lands: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 10, to increase 
the total appropriation from. the reclamation fund from: 
88,943,000“ to “ $9,599,000.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to ask. the Senator 
from Utah what the total amount of the reclamation fund is? 

Mr. SMOOT. About $9,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The appropriation, I see, amounts 
to a little more than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, we will have some returns coming 
in right along from the payments. We are not running over 
the receipts. We are well within bounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it actively diminishing or in-. 
creasing? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to the present time, this year, it 1s a little 
less than it was before. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell us what the 
outlook is? 

Mr. SMOOT. We ought to be able to get $9,000,000 this. 


year. 
Mr. WALSH’ of Montana. Of course, the payments are 
increasing?’ 

Mr, SMOOT. The payments have not been increasing of 
late. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They have not been? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr: WALSH of Montana. The other revenues are holding. 


up? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are just about the same; in fact, I, 
think they are a little more than they were. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Can the Senator from Utah tell us 
whether or not the revenues from all sources are increasing? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; as I said to the Senator from Montana, 
the payments are not increasing materially. 

Mr. KENDRICK: I understood the Senator to say a moment 
ago that the payments on the general reclamation fund are 
about stationary. 

Mr, SMOOT; T hope they will be about the same as they 
were last year, That is what we anticipate. We are running 
no- danger, with the amount of the appropriations we are. 
making in this bil. We will haye an ample amount of. money 
to meet the needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to, 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading United States 
Geological Survey,” on 85, line 5, after the word laws,” 
to strike out “$250,000” and insert “ $265,000," sọ as to make 
the paragraph read: 

For the examination and classification of lands requisite to the deter- 
mination of their sultability for enlarged homesteads, stock-raising 
homesteads, public watering. places, and stock driveways, or other uses, 
as required by the public land laws, $265,000, of which amount not toy 
exceed $175,000 may be expended for personal services in the District: 
of Columbia. 7 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 17, to increase the 
total appropriation for the United States Geological Survey 
from. “ $1,637,760" to “$1,652,760.” 

The amendment: was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the: heading “Bureau: of: 
Mines,” on page 87, line 10, after the words “supplies” to in- 
sert “ including the purchase of cooks’ uniforms, goggles, gloves, 
and such other articles or equipment as may be necessary in’ 
the operation of mine rescue cars and stations,“ so as to read: 

For the investigation and improvement of mine rescue and first-aid 
methods and appliances and the teaching of mine safety, rescue, and 
first-aid methods, including the exchange in part payment for opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of mine rescue trucks, the construction 
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of temporary structures and the repair, maintenance, and operation 
of mine rescue cars and Government-owned mine rescue stations and 
appurtenances thereto, and including personal services, traveling ex- 
penses and subsistence, equipment, and supplies including the purchase 
of cooks’ uniforms, goggles, gloves, and such other articles or equip- 
ment as may be necessary in the operation of mine rescue cars and 
stations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 3, after the word 
“ exceed,“ to strike out “$23,000” and insert “ $28,000,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

To conduct inquirles and scientific and technologic investigations 
concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and use of mineral 
fuels, and for investigation of mineral fuels belonging to or for the 
use of the United States, with a view to their most efficient utilization, 
to recommend to various departments such changes in selection and 
use of fuel as may result in greater economy and, upon request of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, to investigate the fuel-burning 
equipment in use by or proposed for any of the departments, establish- 
ments, or institutions of the United States in the District of Columbia, 
$155,000, of which amount not to exceed $28,000 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 13, to insert: 


For development of oil shale, including construction of necessary 
plant; purchase, lease, or condemnation of necessary land for erection 
of plant; purchase or mining of shale, operation of plant, and for all 
necessary expenses incident thereto, including clerical and technical 
assistance in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, to be immediately 
available, $90,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, an examination of many of the 
provisions of the bill reveals the fact that very large amounts 
that are appropriated for investigations of public lands, and 
so forth, are expended in the District of Columbia. It seems to 
me that the amount allowed for service in the District of Co- 
lumbia is entirely disproportionate. For instance, on page 85, 
line 5, $265,000 are appropriated “for the examination and 
classification of lands requisite to the determination of their 
suitability for enlarged homesteads, stock-raising homesteads, 
public watering places, and stock driveways, or other uses, as 
required by the publie land laws,” and it is provided that of 
the appropriation of $265,000 not to exceed $175,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia.” 

The employees in the District of Columbia can not go upon 
the public domain in the West and classify and examine lands 
and determine suitable watering places and driveways. 

If they had allowed $10,000 or possibly $15,000 out of the 
appropriation for employees within the District of Columbia, 
it seems to me it would have been adequate, but I can not com- 
prehend why $175,000 as a maximum should be allowed for 
employees in the District of Columbia out of an appropriation 
of $265,000 to look after systems of waterways and public 
lands in the West. 

May I call attention to another item, though there are many 
others to which I might direct attention. For instance, on 
page 86 there is an item of $400,000, which is not so bad, car- 
ried for investigations as to the causes of mine explosions, 
methods of mining, and so forth, of which not to exceed 
$58,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, notwithstanding the fact that the Bureau of 
Mines has a large personnel within the District and large ap- 
propriations are carried in the bill for the payment of that 
enormous personnel, 

On page 88, for inquiries and investigations and dissemina- 
tion of information concerning the mining, preparation, treat- 
ment, utilization of petroleum and natural gas, and so forth, 
an appropriation of $456,000 is carried, of which not to ex- 
ceed $56,200 may be used for personal services in the District 
of Columbia; notwithstanding, I repeat, that the Bureau of 
Mines and the Interior Department are both equipped with 
hundreds if not thousands of employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that those employees 
are paid out of this fund and, therefore, as they are here they 
must be paid; but the House.of Representatives and the Senate 
of late years have put limitations upon the amounts of money 
in the appropriations that may be expended for employees in 
the District of Columbia. Upon the face of it, $175,000 out of 
$265,000 for the examination and classification of lands requi- 
site to the determination of their. suitability for enlarged 
homesteads, stock-raising homesteads, public watering places, 
and so forth, seems large; but I call the Senator's attention 


to the fact that almost all the classification in the field has 
been made. 

What I mean to say is that the lands have been reported as 
lands that are within this classification. Now, the work of 
getting those lands passed to the applicants for the 640-acre 
homestead must be done entirely within the District of Co- 
lumbia. Not only that, but if the survey has been made, then 
the investigation must be made here not only by representa- 
tives of the Land Office, but of the Geological Survey as well, 
and a great part of that work now, and from now on, in the 
classification of those lands must be done here in the District 
of Columbia. 

As to the other items to which the Senator referred, for in- 
vestigation of mine explosions, methods of mining, and so 
forth, that means that every technical man and every scien- 
tist whom the Bureau of Mines has in the District of Colum- 
bia working upon this particular examination must be paid 
out of this $58,000. They have $400,000 less the $58,000 to 
pay all their other expenses. The House of Representatives 
thinks that amount ought to be limited and that they should 
not use more than $58,000 for this purpose. For the last four 
or five years it has been the policy of Congress to limit the 
appropriations as to the amounts that should be expended 
within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I notice that has not been done 
in the next item concerning oil shale. There the entire 
$90,000 is appropriated to be expended in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr, SMOOT. Not under the wording of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the way it reads. 

Mr. SMOOT. That could be done, of course, but the lan- 
guage of the amendment is—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the policy to which 
the Senator refers, and which is a very wise one, was adopted 
by reason of the fact that we found that in some way or other 
these lump-sum appropriations were all spent, or very largely 
spent, -here in the District of Columbia, and so, as the Senator 
said, the policy was adopted of limiting the amount which 
could be spent within the District of Columbia. But I notice 
that is not done with respect to experimentation in the oil- 
shale fields. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment reads: 


For development of oil shale, including construction of necessary 
plant; purchase, lease, or condemnation of necessary land for erection 
of plant; purchase or mining of shale, operation of plant, and for all 
necessary expenses incident thereto, including clerical and technical 
assistance in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, to be immediately 
ayailable, $90,000. 


The Senator, I think, will know that the necessary work 
incident to the establishment of this plant has already been 
performed in the District of Columbia. The money is for the 
erection of the plant and for the purchase of the lands, and 
that is exactly what it will be used for. 

I agree with the Senator that after we get this matter all 
running and after the purchase is made and the plant erected 
and we know the cost of operation we should put the same 
provisions on future appropriations for this purpose as we are 
putting on other items to limit them as to the number of em- 
ployees and the amount of money to be expended in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is a very wise policy. 

Mr. KING. I hope Senators from the public-land States will 
give me their attention just a moment jto let me illustrate a 
little further what I conceive to be the extravagance of the In- 
terior Department and the improper utilization of funds for 
personal service within the District of Columbia. On page 83, 
commencing in line 16, is the following item: 


For topographic surveys in various portions of the United States, 
including lands in national forests, $485,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $305,900 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, 


Four hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars for topographic 
services and more than $300,000 of that amount is to be em- 
ployed to pay employees of the Government in the District of 
Columbia. 

Let me call attention to a few more and then the Senator in 
charge of the bill can explain them all. On page 84 is this item: 


For geologic surveys in the various portions of the United States, 
$325,000, of which amount not to exceed $11,840 may be used for work 
in voleanology in the Hawaiian Islands and not to exceed $272,700 may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


In other words, $325,000 is appropriated for geologie surveys 
and yet of that amount $272,700 may be expended for personal 
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services in the District of Columbia. As I have said twice be- 
fore, we have furnished a very large personnel for the Interior 
Department. 

The next item on page 84 is as follows: 


For chemical and physical researches relating to the geology of the 
United States, including researches with a view of determining geo- 
logical conditions favorable to the presence of deposits of potash salts, 
$40,000, of which amount not to exceed $36,000 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, 


That leaves $4,000 for investigation of the public domain to 
determine if there are any deposits of potash. 

Another item commencing in line 12, on the same page 84, is 
as follows: 


For continuation of the investigation of the mineral resources of 
Alaska, $72,000, to be available immediately, of which amount not 
to exceed $47,400 may be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


More than one-half of the appropriation to determine the 
mineral resources of Alaska, perhaps with the purpose of 
inducing settlement, is to be expended in the District of Oo- 
lumbia. 

Continuing on the same page, line 16: 


For gauging streams and determining the water supply of the 
United States, the investigation of underground currents and artesian 
wells, and the preparation of reports upon the best methods of utiliz- 
ing tlie water resources, $165,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$71,730 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


I presume that to gauge streams and to determine the water 
supply and the underground currents and artesian wells will re- 
quire that the public lands shall be visited. They can not sit in 
the District of Columbia in one of their offices and determine 
those questions, and yet of the appropriation of $165,000 carried 
in the bill, nearly one-half is devoted to the payment of salaries 
of employees in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not a fact that the provision is a 
limitation? It is not necessary that the amount specified shall 
be spent in the District, but not exceeding that amount is to be 

spent there. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator if he approves of a limita- 
tion which permits in some instances three-fourths of the 
appropriation, and in this instance nearly one-half of the ap- 
Propriation, to be spent in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the limitation feature is very 
proper. I think it should be limited. 

Mr. KING. I grant that; but does the Senator approve of 
a limitation which absorbs in many instances three-quarters 
of the entire appropriation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It makes it possible, but does not oblige 
them to spend all the amount named. It says they shall not 
spend more than that amount. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think such a limitation is 
an invitation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think that perhaps most 
of that which is permissible will be spent in the District of 
Columbia. I am not sure about that. It is a matter of ad- 
ministration. It ought not to be done unless necessary. 

Mr. KING. I think if the Senator will visit the Interior 
Department, the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, and 
other bureaus of the Government, he will find the crowded and 
congested condition resulting from the enormous number of 
employees will not vindicate the wisdom of a provision that 
leaves the limitation at such a high figure. 

Let me go a little further. On page 85 is this item: 


For preparation of the reports of the mineral resources of the 
United States, including special statistical inquiries as to production, 
distribution, and consumption of the essential minerals, $123,000, of 
which amount not fo exceed $94,000 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia. 


I concede with respect to that item that there is a little more 
justification for the very large expenditure within the District 
of Columbia, but to spend $94,000 for employees’ salaries 
within the District out of an appropriation of $123,000 relating 
to the preparation of reports of the mineral resources of the 
United States is entirely too much. 

All through the bill will be found appropriations which in 
my judgment are entirely too great made for employees 
within the District of Columbia. I should be very glad if the 
Senator having the bill in charge would consent to an amend- 
ment limiting the amount that may be expended in these vari- 
ous items to which attention has been called to a very much 
lower figure than that named in the bill. I do not want to 


delay the passage of the bill, but I do challenge attention to 
what I conceive to be an evil, and an invitation to the em- 
ployees of the Government and to these bureaus to spend 
extravagant amounts within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would not like to agree to any 
amendment applicable to any of these items, but really it does 
seem to me as though some very satisfactory explanation 
ought to be made to the Senate of what seems really scan- 
dalous in respect to a number of these items. 

Mr. SMOOT. Take the last item to which the Senator 
from Utah just referred, which is $94,000 out of $123,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is quite obvious that a great 
part of that work will be done in the District of Columbia. 
That seems all right. 

Mr, SMOOT. Certainly. That involves the preparation of 
reports. For instance, we will go back to the item to which 
the Senator has just called attention. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Take the item on page 84, he- 
ginning in line 12, which provides: 

For continuation of the inyestigation of the mineral resources of 
Alaska, $72,000, to be available immediately, of which amount not 


to exceed $47,400 may be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


How can that possibly be justified? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that the men 
who are doing this work spend a part of their time in the 
field and a part of the time in Washington, They are sent 
into the field to make the investigation; they collect the 
minerals, examine the formations, and then they come here 
to Washington, where they prepare their reports. In many 
eases half of their thme is spent in the District of Columbia, 

The question as to whether or not the appropriation is too 
large is another question, but we have cut these appropria- 
tions down, though the departments are asking for more all 
the time. 95 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah will 
understand that I am making no. criticism whatever of the 
amount of the appropriation. I am simply referring to the 
distribution of the expenditure of the money, Take the next 
item, for instance, which provides: 


For gauging streams and determining the water supply of the 
United States, the investigation of underground currents and artesian 
wells, and the preparation of reports upon the best methods of utiliz- 
ing the water resources, $165,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$71,730 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia—— 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the same explanation applies 
to that item. There is a gauger in every State upon every 
principal stream. Men are sent there from time to time. We 
do not have men gauging the streams all the time: sometimes 
a local man does that work; but the man who prepares the 
report, the man who collates the information and puts it in 
such shape that it may be understood and may be of real value 
must be a man who knows his business. That man comes here 
to Washington. His work is done here, being based upon the 
reports that are made as to the flow of the stream, the amount 
of water, and so on. That is the reason these appropriations 
are distributed in the manner provided, and I do not feel that 
50 could be distributed in any better manner than is now 

one. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator if the sums which it is provided may be expended in 
— 5 of Columbia from year to year are really expended 

ere 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they almost 
always are so expended. 

Mr. GEORGE. In other words, they expend as much as they 
can in the District under the method of distribution provided. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be cases where they do not, but I 
will say that generally these sums are expended. I will say 
that before any of these restrictive provisions were put into 
the appropriation bills a greater proportion of the appropria- 
tions were spent in the District of Columbia by far than is 
now spent under these restrictions. 

I think that limitation has been really a splendid thing, but 
we do not want to limit the expenditures to such a point that 
we can not get reports which may be relied upon by the people 
of the United States, as would be the case if we prevented the 
men who really have to prepare the reports, who are capable 
of making the reports, and have the information to compile 
them from coming to the District of Columbia to do the work. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is a very difficult thing for 
a layman to comprehend how it costs as much money to pre- 
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pare a report as it costs to go out into the field and do the 
work on which the report is based. 


Mr. SMOOT. It depends altogether upon what kind of a 
report it may be. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not care what kind of report it may be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Take, for instance, the item providing for 
“ the investigation of the mineral resources of Alaska.” To go 
out in Alaska and see a coal bed there and form a judgment 
as to the amount of coal that may be there is not going to take 
as long as to prepare the report setting forth all the facts and 
details and the reasons why the judgment of the inyestigator 
is formed. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have an impression that it will take a 
long time to complete the report when the work can be done 
here in the city of Washington and a large portion of the 
appropriation for the specific work may be expended within 
the District. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that the Appropria- 
tions Committee are not eager to have employees of the Gov- 
ernment who are required to work in the field come to Wash- 
ington. In fact, that practice grew to such an extent that 
Congress had to protect itself by limiting the amount that 
could be expended in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Im the case of field work and investigations 
of the character indicated in a number of these appropriations 
it is most difficult for me to see how it would ever be neces- 
sary or proper for at least one-half of the amount appro- 
priated to be expended in the District of Columbia in tabula- 
tion, formulating reports, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than half of the time would be required 
to be spent here. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, The appropriation in this instance is 
$165,000, and the bill reads: 
of which amount not to exceed $71,730 may be expended for personal 
services In the District of Columbia, 


I will call the attention of the Senator from Georgia to the 
fact that less than half of the amount may be expended in the 
District of Columbia; the remainder of it is to be spent for 
field work. 

Mr. GEORG. What I have in mind, Mr. President, is this: 
For instance, in the appropriations for eradicating or control- 
ling the boll weevil by the use of arsenic poison, if the author- 
ities are permitted to expend approximately half of the total 
amount in the District of Columbia I can very well understand 
how the work of controlling the boll weevil will progress. Of 
course that item is not in this bill, but I use it as an illustration, 

Mr. SMOOT., Nor is that in any way, shape, or form com- 
parable to any item that has been mentioned here to-night. In 
that case the work has to be done on the ground; the arsenic 
has to be applied in the cotton field; the agents of the depart- 
ment haye to be on the ground. There is no question but what 
the boll weevil is there, and there is no question that if an 
effort is going to be made to destroy it the poison has to be 
applied, and applied in the way which has been demonstrated 
to be the best way. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator what about 
mineral surveys in Alaska—the coal surveys, for instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator or I could go up 
into Alaska and pass upon the mineral resources of Alaska. I 
could not do so. I could say whether there was a copper stain 
somewhere, but I would not know anything about whether there 
was a vein there, and I could not give the reasons why I 
thought there was if I did think so. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask my colleague whether he 
could find out what the mineral resources of Alaska were if he 
remained in Washington, In that event he would have to rely 
upon hearsay evidence. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if I should go to Alaska and should spend 
part of my time there, and then could come back here and pre- 
pare my report, where I could haye the office space and the 
assistance which I needed, which I could avail myself of imme- 
diately, but which I could not get in Alaska, it would be profit- 
able for me to come back here to prepare that report. None of 
these reports, of course, are made in Washington without a 
field survey first having been undertaken; that would be 
impossible. 

Mr. GEORGE. The thing that impresses me most is that it 
takes so long a time and so much money to prepare and submit 
a report of what is done, 
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Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that not only in this 
particular case but in others the proceedings may appear to 
be expensive to the taxpayer, but I want also to say that nearly 
everything undertaken by the Government is done in the same 
way. 

Mr. GEORGE. If anything like the same proportion of ordi- 
nary appropriations—for instance, those for the control of the 
boll weevil and other agricultural pests—is required to be spent 
in the District of Columbia, I could begin to understand some 
things that have heretofore been yery mysterious to me. 

Mr. SMOOT, I do not know of any such practice being 
followed in the case of the efforts to exterminate the boll 
weevil. Let me say to the Senator, however, that the man who 
is qualified to go to Alaska and pass upon the mineral resources 
of Alaska must be a high-priced man, and when he has com- 
pleted his surveys on the ground it is just as well for him to 
spend the time in the District of Columbia, where everything is 
prepared for him, as to undertake to formulate his reports in 
Alaska and try to do that branch of the work there. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator is correct in that, I do not 
think there ought to be a limitation that not more than one- 
half of the amount can be expended in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Why not let them spend it all here? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows there is no 
necessity for that, 

a ar GEORGE. Why not let them make the full investigation 
ere 

Mr, SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows that an investi- 
gation, for instance, of the mineral resources of Alaska could 
not be made without an agent being there on the ground. 

Mr, GEORGE, That is what I apprehend, and I am simply 
saying that, on the face of it, it does seem curious that so large 
a portion of the appropriation should be expended in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if it be true that, in fact, so much as is 
allowed is usually expended in the District. I thought, 
perhaps, that not so much was expended here each year as 
the law allowed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, I think the amount 
allowed is pretty well expended up to the limit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to say that the 
Senator from Utah and I both have received letters in regard 
to the gauging of streams. Each State cooperates with the 
Government in that work. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in every case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. My information is—and the Senator has 
the same information that I have—that the Government is not 
doing its full share. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there are demands for larger appropria- 
tions on the part of the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But all of the appropriations are not used 
for the primary purpose, because, for instance, $71,000 of the 
item for ganging streams is allowed for expenses in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the reports of the States in regard to the 
gauging of streams come here to Washington. That is a work 
of collaboration. Reports have to be made upon it, and what- 
ever is done in the States and whatever is done by the Govern- 
ment is all consolidated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But nearly half of the appropriation may 
be expended in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question for information as to the item 
on page 84, to which the Senator from North Carolina has jnst 
referred. That item reads as follows: 


For gauging streams and determining the water supply of the 
United States, the investigation of underground currents and artesian 
wells, and the preparation of reports npon the best methods of utilizing 
the water resources, $165,000, of which amount not to exceed $71,730 
may be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


That provides just in an offhand way—of course I can not 
be accurate in my estimate—for a burean of something like 35 
or 40 clerks. As I recall, this item has been in every appro- 
priation bill since I have been in Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it has. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Now, why is it that we have got to have 
a continuing bureau, year in and year out, to report on a 
matter of this kind? If 35 men could get the information and 
report it in one year, it would be wise to provide the amount 
of $71,730. That, however, is not the thing that bothers me 
at all. What bothers me is that we should keep this continuing 
bureau here, year after year, when certainly within two years 
they could find out substantially all about the water resources 
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‘of the country and secure all the statistics that might be 
needed. 

The work is duplicated, I think, in other departments. I 
should like to have some explanation of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had the telegrams here which have come 
to me, I think I could find among them a telegram from the 
governor or some other official of Tennessee complaining that 
‘this appropriation is not sufficient. I know the Senator from 
North Carolina has received such telegrams, and I have re- 
ceived at least a dozen asking the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to increase the amount beyond $165,000. 

Mx. OVERMAN. The States carry on this work in con- 
junction with the Government, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the States cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in the work. If I wanted to know the flow of the Weber 
River in my State for the last 30 years, how would I find it? 
I could find it in the department. The department is working 
in connection with the States; every year the streams are 
being gauged, and every year the reports are prepared. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I should like to ask my good friend of 
the committee one further question. In his long experience 
in this body has he ever known of any one of these bureaus 
of the Government anywhere at any time that has been dis- 
continued after it has once been put into operation, however 
temporary it might at the time have been thought to be? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can call to mind some that were created 
during the war that have been discontinued, but I was just 
trying to run back over some of the others, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to know some of these war 
bureaus, even, that have been discontinued. 

Mr. SMOOT., Oh, of course, there were a great many of 
those. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not very many. They still have a little 
nucleus. Even the Railroad Administration has a large or- 
ganization still existing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is left. I do not think it will exist 
yery much longer, though. 

Mr, McKELLAR. It ought not to exist, and it ought not to 
have existed for the last several years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us go on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the reading is resumed I 
want to make a statement. 

I am entirely dissatisfied with the attitude of the committee 
respecting the appropriations to which attention has been 
called. I think it is manifestly unfair to the taxpayers and to 
the Government to allow such a large proportion of these ap- 
propriations to be expended in the District of Columbia. I 
shall not tender any amendment; but I give notice now that 
when Congress convenes again I shall ask by resolution for a 
detailed account from all of the departments where these ex- 
penditures are involved, showing what disposition has been 
made of the funds carried, and I shall ask also and introduce 
a resolution for an investigation of the Interior Department, 
with a view to determining just what use is being made of the 
funds, and whether adequate results are being obtained for the 
millions and tens of millions of dollars which go to that depart- 
ment. 

I may say, in passing, that opposition was registered by the 
President of the United States to the investigatiaon of the 
Treasury Department. A committee has been investigating the 
Treasury Department. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Covzens] is chairman of the committee, and I am sure that the 
work which is being done will prove of a constructive character 
and will be of very great advantage to the Government. If we 
had committees in the Senate to investigate the various 
departments—committees such as we had before the rules 
were changed—and those committees would function as they 
ought to function, then tab could be kept constantly upon the 
appropriations to the various departments and the activities of 
the departments, with a view to determining whether adequate 
results were being obtained for the appropriations made. 

Certainly, however, the large appropriations which are made 
to the Interior Department call for further information than 
we are receiving; and I give notice that at the next session I 
shall offer a resolution for the investigation of these appro- 
priations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, without any desire 
to prolong this discussion, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah whether there can be found in the record any 
statement fröm any of the officers of the department preparing 
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these estimates of the facts which will show the justification, 
not for the total appropriation but for the distribution? 

Take the item to which reference has been made, at the top 
of page 85. Will the record show us why it is necessary to 
spend $175,000 in the District of Columbia out of an appropria- 
tion of $265,000 for classifying lands? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator wants to get the 
information in detail, I will refer him to the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill of 1926, the hearings before the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Appropriations, and on 
page 175 is the heading, Personal services in the District of 
Columbia,” beginning with each item in the bill and telling 
the reasons for it. The House went into every item of the bill 
and had Mr. Smith, or the head of the bureau or the division 
in which the appropriation was to be expended, before the com- 
mittee to explain to the committee why tle amount was 
wanted for employment in the District of Columbia. If it were 
not so late, I would take up the items at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not desire to have that 
done. I wanted to know, however, whether the information 
is in the record. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is complete and full as to every single item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 3, to increase the 
total appropriation for the Bureau of Mines from “ $1,881,560” 
to “ $1,971,560.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ National 
Parks,” on page 96, line 25, after the word “improvement,” 
to strike out “$11,920; for auto camps, including comfort sta- 
tions, $6,000; in all, $17,920,” and insert “establishment of 
auto camps and comfort stations, $17,920," so as to read: 


Platt National Park, Okla.: For administration, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement, establishment of auto camps and comfort 
stations, $17,920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 98, line 6, before the word 


“for,” to strike out “$5,100” and insert “$6,600,” so as to 
read: 


Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.: For administration, protection, 
and maintenance, including not exceeding $6,600 for the purchase, 
maintenance, operation, and repair of horse-drawn and motor-driven 
passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the superintendent and em- 
ployees in connection with general park work, not exceeding $8,400 for 
maintenance of the road in the forest reserve leading out of the park 
from the east boundary, not exceeding $7,500 for maintenance of the 
road in the forest reserve leading out of the park from the south 
boundary, and including feed for buffalo and other animals and salaries 
of buffalo keepers, $364,503 ; for construction of physical improvements, 
$31,497, including not exceeding $20,297 for extension of sewers and 
sanitary systems and garbage-disposal facilities, not exceeding 810,000 
for auto camps, and not exceeding $1,200 for the construction of build- 
ings; in all, $396,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Government 
in the Territories, Territory of Alaska,” on page 107, after line 
14, to insert: 


For installation of ofl-burning equipment and everything necessary 
and incident thereto in governor's residence, Juneau, Alaska, 81,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask for its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah pre- 
sents an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary, 

The RAIN CLERK. On page 3, after line 5, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to fix the rates of com- 
pensation of civilian employees in the field services under the De- 
partment of the Interior to correspond, so far as may be practicable, 
to the rates established by the elassification act of 1923 for positions 
in the departmental services in the District of Columbia, notwith- 
standing the salary restrictions in other acts which limit salaries to 
rates in conflict with the rates fixed by the classification act of 1923 
for the departmental services. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr, SMOOT. Now I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah offers 
an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reaprna CuerK. On page 82, after line 9, it is proposed 
to insert: 


That under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior the reclamation of arid lands, under the act of June 17, 1902, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, shall be 
administered by a commissioner of reclamation, who shall be equipped 
for the duties of said office by practical experience in irrigation of 
arid lands and the agricultural deyelopment and utilization thereof, 
and who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The first commissioner appointed under 
the provisions of this paragraph shall receive a salary of $10,000 per 
annum, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have some ex- 
planation of this amendment. I understand that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] can give it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from New Mexico is not 
interested in this. It is another amendment. 

Mr. KING. I thought it was this, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. I will say that these amendments have 
all been authorized by the committee by a unanimous vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 99, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out “$21,980” and to insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


Forty-six thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars, of which 
amount $25,000 shall be immediately available for the administration, 
protection, maintenance, and construction of physical Improyements of 
Carlsbad Cave National Monument in New Mexico whenever the State 
of New Mexico shall surrender title to section 86, township 24 south, 
range 24 east, to the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, I think I had better offer a 
word of explanation before sending up the next amendment, 
because it has been changed somewhat since the full commit- 
tee authorized the chairman of the subcommittee to report it 
to the Senate. 

The amendment which I have in mind and which I am just 
going to offer is an appropriation for Howard University. 
There is no question about the appropriations with the excep- 
tion of one item, and that is an appropriation “toward the 
construction of a building for the medical department, within 
a limit of cost of $370,000, which is hereby authorized, $185,- 
000,” with a proviso. 

I was led to believe, and I did not take time to examine 
carefully, that the Budget had made an estimate for this 
appropriation. After an examination as late as this evening I 
find that the Budget did not make an estimate for this ap- 
propriation, but did make an estimate for the balance of the 
appropriations for Howard University, and there is no ob- 
jection to the balance. Therefore, as I am informed that a 
point of order will be made against this item, and that point 
of order was sustained at the last session of Congress, I am 
not going to ask the Senate to adopt the item at this time, 
although I want to say, that personally, I should very much 
like to see it done; but I shall offer the amendment as I send 
it to the desk now, eliminating the part for the construction 
of the medical building. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what harm would it do, 
8 a point of order is to be raised, if this were to be included 

t 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because, Mr. President, we had a contest 
over that matter, and the Senate overruled the President of 
the Senate and threw it out, and it was thrown out in the 
House; and there is no use in making that fight again when 
it has been rejected by both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. i 

ae COPELAND. Is not that true of the rest of the amend- 
ment 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The Senator from Utah offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaprye CLERK. On page 111, after line 13, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For maintenance, to be used in payment of part of the salaries of 
the officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the 
university, ice, and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid 


from donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $2,200 
shall be used for normal instruction, $125,000; 

For tools, material, salaries of instructors, and other necessary ex- 
penses of the department of manual arts, of which amount not to ex- 
ceed $21,800 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $34,000; 

Medical department: For part cost needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $9,000; 

For material and apparatus for chemical, physical, biological, and 
natural-history studies and use in laboratories of the science hall, in- 
cluding cases and shelving, $5,000; 

For books, shelving, furniture, and fixtures for the libraries, $3,000; 

For improvement of grounds and repairs of buildings, $30,000; 

Fuel and light: For part payment for fuel and light, Freedmen's 
Hospital and Howard University, $15,000; 

Total, Howard University, $221,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
pet ARRON, Mr. President, what becomes of the last 

use 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, the point of order will be made against 
it, and it has not been estimated for. I have just made the 
explanation. 

Mr. WATSON. None of us over here could hear what was 
said. Would the point of order lie against the $185,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. The point of order lies against that because 
of the fact that the Budget has made no estimate for it. 

Mr. WATSON. Did not the Budget estimate for the $185,- 
000 but not for the remainder of the $870,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am informed that they made no esti- 
mate whatever for that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The House refused to put it in, and there 
is no estimate whatever for all of those items. 

Mr. WATSON. The House always refuses to put it in, and 
the Senate always puts it in. It is obnoxious to the House 
rules, because it has never been legislated for. 

Mr. SMOOT. A point of order would He against it, and I 
do not want this bill sent back to the committee, and a point 
of order would do that; and I prefer to take it out, because 
I have no doubt that we would have to yield on it, as we did 
a year ago, even after we voted it in. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does the Senator intend 
later to bring in an amendment dealing with this matter, or 
what does he purpose. doing with it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will have to be authorized first by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have to be estimated by the Budget. 
Then we could offer it as an amendment to any other bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator anticipate that it will 
be examined into by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope so; but I can not say whether they will 
make an estimate for it or not. I will say to the Senator that 
I am in favor of it. 

Now just a word of explanation before I offer these three 
amendments, because they are practically the same, except that 
they relate to three reclamation projects. 

All the appropriations in the bill for reclamation projects 
provide that the last deficiency appropriation act which carried 
an appropriation for them should be extended, if the amounts 
were not expended by June 30 of this year, until June 30, 1926. 
Of course, it would be impossible to expend the money by the 
80th of June of this year. Therefore the appropriations are 
to be extended for one year. As I have said, all the appropria- 
tions for all the projects provided for in the pending bill are 
extended until June 80, with.the exception of these three, and 
I offer amendments to extend the time for the three projects 
named. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The READING CLERK. On page 75, after line 16, insert: 

Owyhee irrigation project, Oregon: The unexpended balance, if any, 
remaining at the close of the fiscal year 1925 from the appropriation 
of $815,000 made by the act referred to as the “second deficiency act, 
fiscal year 1924.“ approved December 5, 1924 (Public, No. 292), for 
continued investigations, commencement of construction, and incidental 
operations, Owyhee irrigation project, Oregon, is hereby reappropriated, 
to be available and to continue available for use during the fiscal year 
1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The secretary will state the 
next amendment, 

The Rxamd CLERK. On page 80, after the word“ lands,” 
in line 10, insert the following proviso: >: 


Provided, That the unexpended balance, if any, remaining at the 
close of the fiscal year 1925 from the appropriation of $875,000 made 
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ly the act referred to as the “second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924,” 
approved December 5, 1924 (Public, No. 292), for continued investiga- 
‘tion, commencement of construction of the Kittitas unit, and incidental 
operations, Yakima project, Washington, is hereby reappropriated, to 
be available and to continue available for use during the fiscal year 
11926. 

| The amendment was agreed to. 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 80, after line 18, insert: 


The unexpended balance, if any, remaining at the close of the fiscal 
year 1925 from the appropriation of $125,000 made by the act referred 
to as the “second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924,“ approved December 
5, 1924 (Public No. 292, page 15, 68th Congress), for cooperative 
investigations of the feasibility of reclamation projects, including the 
‘Guernsey Reservoir of the North Platte project, Nebraska-Wyoming, 
the Spanish Springs project in Nevade, the Owyhee and Vale projects 
in Oregon, projects in the Salt Lake Basin of Utah, the Kittitas 


division of the Yakima project in Washington, and the Casper-Alcova, 


project in Wyoming; including personal services in the District of 
‘Columbia and elsewhere, and the purchase, repair, maintenance, hire 
‘and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicles, fiscal year 1925, is hereby reappropriated to be available and 
to continue available for use during the fiscal year 1926. 


| The amendment was agreed to. 
|. Mr, McKELLAR. Now that those several amendments of- 
‘fered by the Senator from Utah have been agreed to, I want 
to ask him how many of them were recommended by the 
‘Budget? 
Mr. SMOOT. All of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All those amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every one of them? 
Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
‘offers an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 
| The Reaping CLERK. On page 94, line 25, strike out the 
words “ comprehensive sewage disposal,” and on page 95, line 1, 
the word “system,” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
i“ septic tank.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment on page |- 


80, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
‘amendment, 
| The READING Crerk. On page 80, between lines 16 and 17, 
Insert: 
|! Umatilla Rapids project, Oregon: For investigation of the feasibility 
‘of irrigation by gravity or pumping, water sources, water storage, and 
related problems on the Columbia River and its tributaries, and for co- 
| operative and miscellaneous investigations of the feasibility of reclama- 
tion projects, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, and incidental expenses, the unexpended balance of this 
| appropriation contained in the act of March 4, 1923 (42d Stat. L. p. 
|1540), is hereby reappropriated aud made immediately available until 
used. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I offer another amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 75, after line 19, insert: 


Vale project, Oregon: For continued investigations, purchase of 
storage not exceeding $200,000, commencement of construction, and 
incidental operations, $500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the totals may 
.be changed in conformity with any amendments which have 
been agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerks will be authorized 
to make the necessary changes. 
Mr. HOWELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
‘desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 23, line 3, after the word 
“exceed,” strike out the figure “$1,500” and in lieu thereof 
insert the figures “ $2,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The READING CLERK. On page 23, lines 4 and 5—— 2 


— 


Mr. SMOOT, I have no objection to the balance of the 
amendments, but I do not want the appropriation of $1,500 
increased, because that has been already agreed to by every- 
body who said anything to me about it, with the exception of 
one man. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Oregon be again read at the 
desk. It was impossible to hear the reading of it. I understand 
it was agreed to, but I want to know something about it. ‘The i 
Senate is entitled to understand the proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
asks that the last amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon may be read. The Secretary will read. 

The READING CLERK. On page 75, after line 19, the Senator 
from Oregon proposes to insert: 


Vale project, Oregon: For continued investigations, purchase of stor- 
age not exceeding $200,000, commencement of construction, and in- 
cidental operations, $500,000. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am not at this time mov- 
ing a reconsideration of the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to, but I will do so unless an explanation of it is given. 
This is apparently an individual amendment, not authorized 
by the committee, which appropriates $500,000, and not a 
Senator, outside perhaps of the Senator who offered the amend- 
ment, knows anything about it. During the reading of the 
amendment it was a physical impossibility for a Senator giv- 
ing the best attention of which he was capable to know what 
the amendment provided. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I realize the confusion and 
the Senator's inability to hear what was going on. 

Mr, ROBINSON. No one could hear; it was no individual 
difficulty on my part. 

Mr. WARREN. I realize that, of course. This is a matter 
which has been considered. It comes from the Budget, and it 
has been considered by the Committee on Appropriations. It 
was left out of the bill in the House through a misunderstand- 
ing, and it is expected to go in this bill in the Senate. A proyi- 
Sion covering this item was passed through the Senate last 
year in the second deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. How did it happen that it was not em- 
ee the bill reported to the Senate by the Senate com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WARREN. The proposition as at first made was to put 
the item into the deficiency bill. This is an appropriation for a 
project which is already established, and this is to appropriate 
money to add to it. The expense will come in 1926 instead of 
1925, and so, instead of putting the item into the deficiency bill 
on which they have been working in the House to-day, we have 
offered to put it into this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Apparently that is just what the commit- 
tee did not do, and that is what I am inquiring about. The 
Senator from Oregon offers it as an individual amendment. I 
am asking the Senator now why the committee did not report 
it if it has the status which the Senator has just said it has. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator overlooks the fact that 
the House is now considering the deficiency bill 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions consider the project and the amendment which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has just had agreed to? 

Mr. WARREN. It did. } 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then I ask the Senator again if the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations was favorable to the amendment, 
why it did not report it in the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Because it was taken up after the bill had 
been reported to the Senate, assuming that it might go into the 
other bill. When it was left out of that it was decided to put 
it into this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It did not come to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations until after the committee had reported the Interior 
Department appropriation bill? 


Mr. WARREN. It did not. 
Mr. ROBINSON. It is, then, a committee amendment? 
Mr. WARREN. It is. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 23, line 4, after the word “ gov- 
ernor,” to strike out “and each of said tribal attorneys” and 
in lieu thereof insert: 
except in the case of tribal attorneys whose expenses shall be deter- 
mined and limited by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the same amendment which was of- 
fered to the bill a year ago. It only had reference to the attor- 
neys of those two tribes, and I have no objection to the amend- 
ment, 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I offer three amendments, 
which I send to the desk. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
offers the following amendments, which the Secretary will read 
in their order. 

The Reaping CLERK. At the bottom of page 62, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 
. For the purpose of construction of a road across Government reser- 

vation in Latimer County, Okla., leading to the Government sanitarium 
on Buffalo Mountain, $7,806.10. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that has not been estimated for 


by the Budget. 

Mr. HARRELD. I know it has not been, but this estimate 
has just reached me. It has been made by a Government sur- 
veyor. The Government owns a sanitarium on Buffalo Moun- 
tain, and it is absolutely inaccessible. The Government owns 
the reservation over which the road goes, and at the request 
of the superintendent of the sanitarium this estimate was made. 
The survey was made by a Government surveyor, and I did 
not get to the committee with it because I have just received 
it. It is really an emergency, and if the Senator could let it 
go in I would like to take it up with the department. I am 
sorry I did not have an opportunity to present the matter to 
the committee, but I have just received this information. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will have to make a point of order against 
it, and then we can see about it. There are other bills to be 
passed; and if the Senator can get an estimate for it, it will be 
all right, but I am compelled to make a point of order against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah makes 
a point of order against the amendment, and the point of order 
is sustained. The Secretary will state the next amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma, 

The RAIN CLERK. At the bottom of page 62, insert: 


For the construction of 314 miles of highway within the Chilocco 
Indian School Reserve, Chilocco, Okla., $100,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will have to make a point of order against 
that amendment. 

sin HARRELD. May I make a statement as to the amend- 
ment 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRELD. The amendment provides for a stretch of 
road which is the only unimproved portion in a hard-surface 
highway across the State of Oklahoma. That stretch is about 
three miles and a half long and is about the only link left to 
complete a hard-surface road running north and south across 
the State. It runs through the Indian reservation, on which 
there is a school attended now by 825 Indian pupils. It is 
purely a Government reservation, and that road is absolutely 
needed. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the Senator contemplates 
that the State shall make some contribution toward the con- 
struction of this road? 

Mr. HARRELD. The State can not make any contribution 
because it is on a Government reservation, and it is the only 
missing link in 100 miles of hard-surface road. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, these appropriations which 
are made for highways through the States which are denomi- 
nated “State highways,” where the Government makes con- 
tribution, the Government and the State make certain propor- 
tional appropriations regardless of the locus of the road. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is not true in our State of roads 
that cross a Government reservation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have to make a point of order against 
the amendment. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the item has not been estimated for and has not been reported 
by a standing committee; so the point of order must be sus- 
tained. The Clerk will state the next amendment, offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp]. 

The READING OLERK. On page 46, line 5, after the numeral 
“ $20,000,” insert the words “to be immediately available,” so 
as to read: 


Sequoyah Orphan Training School, near Tahlequah, Okla.: For the 
orphan Indian children of the State of Oklahoma belonging to the 
restricted class, to be conducted as an industrial school under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interlor, $59,850; for repalrs and 
improvements, $6,500; for the enlargement of the school building so 
as to provide four additional classrooms, not to exceed $20,000, to 
be immediately available. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to, 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I confess I am very much 
disappointed over the proposed appropriation for Howard 
University Medical School. I know from the statement of the 
Senator in charge of the bill he favors it, too. I wonder if we 
might not have some assurance that the Budget Bureau will 
be stimulated to make an examination so that provision will 
be made for it in the future? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to take it up with General Lord, 
Director of the Budget. I hope he will make the estimate, 
but I do not want the Interior Department appropriation bill 
sent back to the committee, so I am not going to offer it as an 
amendment, because I know that a point of order would be 
made against it, and then it would all have to go back to the 
committee. ` 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quite satisfied with the state- 
ment of the Senator in charge of the bill that every effort 
will be made to make provision later for the appropriation. 
I have no disposition, of course, to press the matter now, 
because I do not want to have the bill endangered either, but 


‘I am very glad to have his assurance, because we should 


provide the money to make it possible for Howard University 
te go on with its medical school. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there are 
no further amendments to be offered as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

z4 RECESS : 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 2 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 7, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate January 6 (legis- 
lative day of January 5), 1925 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Charles F. Parsons, of Hawaii, to be United States attorney, 

district of Hawaii, vice William T. Carden, deceased. 
PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Robert W. Hart to be surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, to rank as such from January 30, 
1925. This officer has passed the necessary examination re- 
quired by law. 

Posr MASTERS 


ALABAMA 


William M. Pugh to be postmaster at Red Bay, Ala., in place 
of S8. D. Wren. Incumbents commission expired February 
11, 1924. 

Charles W. Horn to be postmaster at Brantley, Ala., in place 
of J. W. Horn. Incumbents commission expired February 11, 
1924. 

Culver M. Hillis to be postmaster at Athens, Ala., in place 
of R. M. Rawls. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
11, 1924. 

William H. Briley to be postmaster at Ariton, Ala., in place 
of W. H. Briley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
11, 1924. 

Samuel L. Thetford to be postmaster at Boligee, Ala., in 
place of M. H. Johnston, resigned. 

CONNECTICUT 


Albert N. Colgrove to be postmaster at Waterbury, Conn., 
in place of James Geddes, resigned. 
GEORGIA 


Albert N. Tumlin to be postmaster at Cave Spring, Ga., in 
place of Emma Pettis. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1923. 

IDAHO 


Swen F. Johnson to be postmaster at Downey, Idaho, in 
place of William Laurensen. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1924. 


ILLINOIS 


Ruby D. Gibson to be postmaster at Mason, III., in place of 
R. W. Gibson, deceased. 


1925 
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INDIANA 
LeRoy H. McAllister to be postmaster at New Carlisle, Ind., 
in place of Charles: Bates. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 5, 1924. 
Fred H. Maddox to be postmaster at Lyons, Ind., in place of 
F. M. Harwood, deceased. 
Walter M. Skinner to be postmaster at Fulton, Ind., in place 
of H. R. Henderson, resigned. 
KENTUCKY 
Walker Jameson to be postmaster at Beattyville, Ky., in place 
15 — B. Burke. Incumbent's commission expired August 20, 
MARYLAND ` 
Roland M. White to be postmaster at Princess Anne, Md., in 
pa of hs B. Polk. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 30, 1923. 


S. Stanley Bender to be postmaster at Kitzmiller, Md., in} 


place of A. M. Lyon, removed. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
_ Elsa L. Downing to be postmaster at Harding, Mass., in place 
lof H. E. Hotchkiss, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 
Myrtle G. Lewis to be postmaster at Burr Oak, Mich., in place 
< * Hackman. Incumbent's commission expired January 
42! 
Edgar Rashleigh to be postmaster at Houghton, Mich., in 
place of J. J. Byers, resigned. 
MISSOURI 
Ray Streeter to be postmaster at Sturgeon, Mo., in place of 
F. F. Hulett. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924. 
Dorsey F. Waggoner to be postmaster at Brownington, Mo., 
in place of A. M. Dunning. Office ‘became third class April 1, 
1924. 
MONTANA 
Albert M. Stevenson to be postmaster at Lodgegrass, Mont., 
in place of J. W. Cornwell, removed. 
NEBRASKA 
Clifton C. Brittell to be postmaster at Gresham, Nebr., in 
place of S. A. Tobey, Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 
1924. 
NEW JERSEY 
William L. Scheuerman to be postmaster at Basking Ridge, 
N. J., in place of W. L. Scheuerman. Incumbent's commission 
expired June 5, 1924. 
NEW YORK 
John W. Parkhurst to be postmaster at Pulaski, N. T., in 
place of G. W. Morton, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Miles S. Elliott to be postmaster at Edenton, N. C., in place 
of M. F. Bond. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 1924. 
Lorenzo D. Maney to be postmaster at Biltmore, N. C., in 
place of C. M. McCall, deceased. 
OHIO 
Plummer D. Folk to be postmaster at Leipsic, Ohio, in place 
of O. T. Place, Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 
1924. 
OKLAHOMA 
Ella M. Harding to be postmaster at Pryor, Okla., in place of 
L. D. Harding, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William S. Livengood to be postmaster at Meyersdale, Pa., 
in place of J, T. Shipley. Incumbent's commission expired June 
5, 1924. 
Louis S. Bisky to be postmaster at Meshoppen, Pa., in place 
of L. S. Bisky. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924. 
Charles O. Smith to be postmaster at Black Lick, Pa., in 
place of E. D. Stoneback. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 4, 1924. 
J. Laurence Miller to be postmaster at Lopez, Pa., in place 
of M. E. Collins, removed. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Richard P, Poore to be postmaster at Belton, S. C., in place 
‘of H. A. Littlejohn, Incumbent's commission expired February 
20, 1924. 


TEXAS 
John T. White to be postmaster at Kirkland, Tex., in place of 


W. H. D. ‘Thomas, Incumbent’s commission expired April 5, 
1924. 


VIRGINIA 
E. Blanche Tomes to be postmaster at Basic, Va., in place of 


Z. C. Gold. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 1924. 
Benjamin T. Culbertson to be postmaster at Dungannon, Va., 


in place of J. S. Castle, removed. 


WASHINGTON 


Harry A. Mykrantz to be postmaster at Twisp, Wash., in 
place of F, E. Tuttle, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 6 
(legislative day of January 5), 1925 


Unirep Stares Cmcurr JUDGE 
Albert B. Anderson to be circuit judge, seventh circuit. 
PoOSTMASTERS 
INDIANA 
Myrtle A. Schreiber, New Palestine, 
KANSAS 


Henry A. Cory, Alta Vista. 
Clarence T. Taylor, Arlington. 
Ella W. Mendenhall, Ashland. 
Fred H. Bartlett, Baxter Springs. F 
Verney ©. Wallar, Caney. 
Henry N. Van Doren, Deerfield, 
Guy W. Bryan, Delia. 

George H. Leisenring, Ellis, 
Glen D. Rose, Eureka. 

Fred J. Smith, Galena. 

Harry W. Bouck, Girard. 
Robert F. Tyler, Moline. 
Robert H. Montgomery, Oswego. 
Clara G. McNulty, Stockton. 
Frank H. Shearer, Wilmore. 


MICHIGAN 


Agnes B. Ruttle, Carsonville. 
Irene M. Wealch, Rapid City. 
Florence R. Woodbridge, Sidnaw. 
James L. Blakeley, Standish. 


MINNESOTA 


Joseph L. Gilson, Tyanhoe. 
Niels F. Petersen, Tyler, 
Mae ©. McDonald, Warroad. 


MONTANA 


Alma M. Engle, Somers. 
William Fraser, Three Forks. 


NEBRASKA 


Laurence N. Merwin, Beaver City. 
Archie E. Cates, Beemer. 

Marcus H. Carman, Oook. 

Joe G. Crews, Culbertson. 
Charles H. Fueston, Dakota City. 
William C. Coupland, Elgin. 
Lucy L. Mendenhall, Elk Creek, 
Charles E. Cook, Franklin. 
Heinrich D. Friesen, Henderson. 
James J. Green, Moorefield. 
Herbert L. Wichman, Norfolk, 
George A. Ayer, Oxford. ; 
Elizabeth Rucker, Steele City. 
Lulu C. Brown, Stockville. 

Franz J. Riesland, Wood River. 


NEW JERSEY 


John R. Yates, Bivalve. 
NEW YORK 


John A. Crager, Hagaman. 
Henry I. Brenzel, Red Hook. 


TEN NESSES 


Grosvenor M. Steele, Bemis. 
Herbert D. Miller, Christiana. 
Emma R. Kilgore, Cottagegrove, 
Sampson DeRossett, Crossville. 
Roe Austin, Dover. 

Stephen Hixson, Dunlap. 

Link Monday, Kimberlin Heights. 


Matthew C. Bratten, Liberty. 
Henry M. May, McEwen. 

John N. Clouse, Monterey. 
Prior T. Livesay, Sneedville. 
Carrie S. Honeycutt, Wartburg. 


UTAH 
Joseph Odell, Logan. 
Warren W. Porter, Morgan. 
John E. Lunt, Nephi. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspax, January 6, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The Lord God omnipotent reigneth and holy, holy, holy is 
His name. We thank Thee that the very heavens stoop to our 
needs and supply our comfort. This day give vigor to every 
pure thought and encouragement to every good aspiration. 
Help us in every way to subdue false ambition and to defeat 
purposes of greed and prejudice among men. Encourage us to 
arouse and make alive every duty which gives sanctity to 
home, stability to society, and permanence to the tenents of 
representative government. In every effort to spread the king- 
dom of righteousness, justice, and truth, give us help, O Lord, 
to stand and falter not, to hope and fear not, to trust Thee 
and never be dismayed. We pause and bear upon the breath 
of our prayer a sigh for that Member whose boy has left this 
world. Come to the support of the stricken ones and giye them 
sweet peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read ard 
approved. 

COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. McKenzie, as chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of the 
gentleman from Maine, Mr. NELSON, to fill the vacancy on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 3 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 62) to create two judicial districts within the State 
of Indiana, the establishment of judicial divisions therein, and 
for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3733. An act to enlarge the powers of the Washington 
Hospital for Foundlings and to enable it accept the devise 
and bequest contained in the will of Randolph T. Warwick; 
and 

S. 3792. An act to amend section 81 of the Judicial Code. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3792. An act to amend section 81 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PRESENT FINANCIAL CONDITION AND ADMINISTRATION IN PORTO RICO 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rxconb an article by Commissioner 
FELIX Corpoya Davita on the present financial condition and 
administration in Porto Rico. I will say that this article, as 
prepared by the Commissioner, is taken from departmental 
records and I think it will be found to be authoritative. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, did I understand the gentleman to say this was Governor 


Towner's article? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. No. It is an article prepared by the 
Commissioner from Porto Rico stating the financial and ad- 
ministration conditions in Porto Rico, but is matter taken from 


departmental sources, 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM, ‘The Commissioner is a Member of this 
House? 


Mr. FAIRFIELD. Yes; the Commissioner is a Member of 
this House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I submit an article by Commis- 
sioner FELIX Corpova Davita on the present financial condition 
and administration in Porto Rico. I will say that this article, 
as prepared by the Commissioner, is taken from ‘departmental 
records, and I think it will be found to be authoritative. 

The article is as follows: 


Porto Rico ConpiTIoNs Critics WRONG, OPFICIAL HERB. ASSERTS— 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER GIVES FULL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SITUATION TO Prove CLAIMS 


Recent charges seriously reflecting on the political and economic 
conditions in Porto Rico were vigorously denied yesterday by Resident 
Commissioner FELIX Conbova Davita. In this respect the Resident 
Commissioner is in full accord with Gov. Horace M. Towner, whose 
arrival in Washington during the coming week will again direct public 
attention to Porto Rico. 

In his statement yesterday the Resident Commissioner said that 
public opinion in the United States has not infrequently been misin- 
formed about conditions prevailing on the island, 

“Any person coming from there, no matter how unimportant "— 

Said Judge Dayita— 

“seems to bave access to the American press for the purpose of 
discrediting us, yet there seems to be little inclination to tell 
about the constructive work that is constantly going on, This 
unwarranted criticism of island affairs is in fact nothing more 
than a severe indictment of the American administration during 
the last 25 years, and in this connection it is only proper to 
bear in mind the statement made recently by the Secretary of 
War before the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions to the effect that ‘no country in the world has made 
the remarkable progress that Porto Rico has in a quarter of a 
century,’ 
PROGRESS REMARKABLE 

It is strictly true that the progress made by Porto Rico under 
the American administration is recognized as remarkable by every- 
one familiar with the facts. Nor has it been equaled by any 
people anywhere in the world in the same length of time. This 
is a record creditable alike to the Porto Ricans and to the Ameri- 
can administration, and while much is due to the spirit of Ameri- 
ean institutions and the efforts of the American Government, it 
should be remembered that nothing could have been accomplished 
without the people of the island entering into that spirit, so it 
is only fair to recognize the credit due to the patriotic coopera- 
tion of the people of Porto Rico. In politics and government, 
in sanitation, public works, social and moral improvement, Porto 
Rico presents to-day the most impressive evidence of rapid and 
constructive achlevements. 


GOVERNMENT COST GROWS 


“It has been said by hostile critics that the revenues and the 
budget of the island have increased to $12,000,000. This is 
true, but it must be remembered that a proportionate increase has 
occurred with respect to schools, roads, public health, agricul- 
ture, laber, and, generally speaking, all branches of endeavor. 
Heavy expenditures have been necessary to defray the expenses 
of the government, and while there may possibly have been some 
extravagance, this has been relatively small and only such as is 
customary under similar conditions in all the countries of the 
world. It is well to remember, however, that taxation in Porto 
Rico is less, not only per capita, but less on wealth than any- 
where under the American flag. 

“A few outstanding facts will show our amazing development 
during the past 25 years. 

“In 1902 the assessed value of property in Porto Rico was 
$96,000,000. This has increased until June 30, 1924, the assessed 
value of real and personal property in the island was $312,000,- 
000, The total exports of Porto Rico in 1902 were $12,434,000, 
In 1924 they were $87,087,000, having reached a maximum of 
over $150,000,000 in 1920, when the products of the island were 
generally at maximum prices. 

BUDGET $11,700,000 


“For the fiscal year 1902 the total expenditures of the Goy- 
ernment were slightly in excess of $3,000,000. The budget for 
the current fiscal year contemplates budget expenditures of 
$11,700,000. 

“When the United States seriously took up the task of admin- 
istering the affairs of Porto Rico in 1902, following the Spanish- 
American War, it was confronted with three great problems in 


1925 
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so far as expenditures were concerned. These embraced public 
health, public education, and public works. It is interesting to 
note how these three departments have fared in the increasing 
budget of the island. 

“For the fiscal year 1902 the sanitary expenditures of the 
central government were $112,000; for the department of educa- 
tion, $517,000; for the department of public works, $357,000. 
In 1924 the corresponding expenditures were: 


o Manian eee e ele. 
a Rothe schools am yane of ay eo 4, 500, 000 
aintenance repairs: roads, dges, and 
public buildings = of — 1,600,000 


“These three items amount fo one-half of the total expendi- 
tures of the central government of Porto Rico and constitute 
considerably more than one-half of the annual budget and do 
not include any of the ordinary legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenditures, 

INCREASE HELD NATURAL 


“The commissioner of education as far back as 1902 empha- 
sized the need in his department alone of $3,000,000 per annum, 
so it will be seen that the current increases in expenditures over 
previous years are not unnatural. z 

“The question is whether or not our taxes are burdensome. 
The population in round numbers is 1,800,000, and the per capita 
tax to support the central government is less than $10. The per 
capita tax for all other purposes is less than $4, There is no 
State or Territory in the United States where the per capita tax 
is anywhere near so low. It can, therefore, be seen conclusively 
that the people of Porto Rico are not overtaxed. As an illustra- 
tion it may be pointed out that our income tax on amounts ex- 
ceeding $100,000 provides for a maximum surtax ef 10 per cent. 
Under the Federal income tax law incomes in excess of $100,000 
pay a surtax of 87 per cent, and the maximum surtax is 40 per 
cent, 

REALTY TAX LESS 


The tax on real property is likewise less in Porto Rico. The 
highest tax assessed for the present fiscal year is 2.09 per cent 
for the city of San Juan. The tax elsewhere throughout the 
island is materially less. We, therefore, have in Porto Rico not 
only a lower per capita tax than in the United States but a de- 
eidedly lower tax on wealth, 

“It would seem clear, therefore, in view of the pressing đe- 
mands of education, public health, publie works, and welfare work 
in general that there can be no question of the propriety of ex- 
pending at least as much money as is now spent in Porto Rico. 

“The publie debt of the island on June 30, 1924, was $16,773,000, 
This has been increased by the sale since that date of $600,000 
irrigation bonds, making a total slightly less than $17,375,000. 
The funds from these bonds were all used in publie works. Ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 thereof was in irrigation bonds, and the 
principal and interest on these bonds are to be paid from the land 
irrigated thereby. This is belng done without difficulty, and the 
irrigation works have to date been fully justified by experience. 

“On June 30, 1924, there was cash in the hands of the treasurer 
of Porto Rico amounting to $9,124,924,14. The budget is pre- 
pared for two years. Just as the value of exports from the island 
May vary, due to prices, as they have fluctuated in the recent past 
from $150,000,000 in 1920 to $72,000,000 In 1922, so the estimated 
taxes may vary in a lesser degree. 


EXPORTS ESTIMATE HIGH 


“In the allegations as to the difficulties of the treasury of 
Porto Rico great importance was attached to the fact that it was 
necessary for the treasurer to obtain a short-time bank loan of 
$2,000,000 to meet authorized expenditures in the fiscal year 1924. 
This was due entirely to the fact that the actual collections of reve- 
nues were less by approximately this amount than the treasury 
had estimated. That such an occurrence is possible woulg appear 
from the great variation in the value of exports from Porto Rico, 

«as already pointed out, The reflex of this variation on the reve- 
nues of Porto Rico is well illustrated by this fact. 

“In 1920 our exports were estimated at $150,000,000. The 
income tax collected in Porto Rico based on those returns was 
$4,163,000. In the following year the exports feli to $112,000,000, 
and the income tax collected in the corresponding year fell to 
$2,444,000, a variation of $1,700,000 in a year. This, however, 
was not altogether, or even the principal cause of the falling off 
of the revenues in the fiscal year 1924. 

“There were uncollected property taxes on June 30, 1924, of 
$750,000; $350,000 of this is pending judicial decision. Of the 
income tax, $1,996,151.15 was pending collection at the end of the 
fiscal year, partly on appeal before the board of review and partly 
in litigation. The total delinquent and unpaid taxes at the end 


of the fiseal year amounted to $3,000,000, much of this being in 
litigation, : 


“Had the law of Porto Rico clearly required the payment of 
assessed taxes under protest, the necessity of the $2,000,000 loan 
would not have arisen. 

SINKING FUND $1,200,000 


“The sinking funds in the hands of the treasurer at the end of 
the year amounted to slightly over $1,200,000. 

“It has also been pointed out by some critics under the im- 
pression that it indicated an unsatisfactory economic condition 
that the balance of trade against the island for the fiscal year 
1924 was slightly more than $1,000,000, whereas for a number of 
years the balance of trade in favor of the island had been consid- 
erable, varying in recent years from approximately $7,000,000 to 
$54,000,000. 

“Of course, this is of no significance, and normally the balance 
of trade must be In favor of Porto Rico, An effort is being made 
by the island government to carry out a plan of public works 
which has been under contemplation for many years, This re- 
quired the sale of bonds abroad and the purchase with the pro- 
ceeds of supplies to be imported into Porto Rico, 


SUGAR MILLS PROSPER 


“ Similarly, the sugar mills and other industrial properties are 
prospering and are taking advantage of the present prices, which 
are materially lower than the war-time prices, to make the neces- 
gary extensions and repairs to their plants. 

“As the result of this there was imported into Porto Rico in 
the fiscal year 1924 in excess of $1,700,000 in lumber and wood 
manufactures and $2,700,000 in iron and steel manufactures over 
the preceding fiscal year, The importation of machinery and 
vehicles was an increase of $2,700,000 over the preceding fiscal 
year. 

“The fact, therefore, that the balance of trade for a particular 
fiscal year was against the island was only because of confidence 
in its economic condition and in preparation for increased develop- 
ment and production. 

“TI might say in conclusion that with an administrator on the 
scene such as Governor Towner the maladministration of affairs 
would be almost impossible. Not only has he proven wise and 
energetic, but he has probably done more than any other governor 
to cement the cordial relations existing between the Porto Ricans 
and the mainland. But the supervisory control is not vested 
wholly in the governor, The Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War Department is in constant and direct daily communication 
with the island. Gen. Frank McIntyre, the chief of that bureau, 
is universally recognized as an authority on insular affairs and 
Territorial administration, He has been connected with that work 
without intermission ever since the American insular possessions 
were acquired, and he has carefully scrutinized every budget pre- 
pared in Porto Rico. And while he has occasionally raised a 
warning finger when there seemed to be a tendency toward liber- 
ality in the matter of appropriations, yet his unfailing insistence 
on economy has, in fact, caused great care to be shown in the 
matter of appropriations. As a result I believe the record of the 
Legislature of Porto Rico with respect to economy will stand com- 
parison with any similar legislative body in America.” 


VALENCIA ONIONS IN ARIZONA 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconp on the subject of the growth 
of Valencia onions in the State of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, last October I visited the 
Cochise County fair at Douglas, Ariz., and there saw an 
excellent exhibit of Valencia onions. It has been demon- 
strated very recently that this variety of onions can be suc- 
cessfully grown in southeastern Arizona, and the prices re- 
ceived have been so satisfactory that many farmers are plan- 
ning to plant them. Mr. L. H. Herring, secretary of the 
Douglas Chamber of Commeree and Mines, has furnished me 
with the following statements published in the Tombstone 
Epitaph, which will convey an idea of the great interest that 
is being taken in this new agricultural development: 


ONTONS! ONIONS! 


The chief topic df conversation in the San Simon district is onlons 
and why shouldn't it be? Until this wonderful crop was proven, 
San Simon was practically unheard of, outside of Cochise County, 
To-day its fame has spread to the far East, where, in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other big eastern cities, Valencia onions grown in 
San Simon, Cochise County, Ariz. are in demand at top prices. 

Seyeral years ago if one had said that San Sinton farm lands would 
to-day be producing from 20 to 25 tons—50,000 pounds, mind you—to 
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the acre, one would have truly been branded as a dreamer. But such 
is an established fact in the San Simon Valley to-day and this harvest 
season farmers who have heretofore been eking a mere existence on 
their land, growing unmarketable crops, expect to harvest and ship 
to eastern markets in the neighborhood of 80 carloads of this wonder- 
ful product with direct returns of not less than $125,000 in profits, 

And this gigantic enterprise is to mean that not only San Simon, 
Bowie, and the San Pedro Valleys, but the Sulphur Springs Valley 
as well, where conditions have proven to be ideal, will soon be pro- 
ducing a big proportion of the onions consumed by the United States, 
for nowhere is the climate and growing conditions duplicated. At 
San Simon they claim that due to peculiar soil conditions their pro- 
duction will never be equaled, and to see the growing crops leads one 
to believe that it will not be possible ever to produce more to the 
acre than the farmers of that district now have growing. 


HUGE PROFITS 


One man expects to clean up not less than $10,000 from 9 acres; 
another will realize from 6 acres nearly that amount, due to prac- 
tically a 100 per cent yield; many others who have acreage ranging 
from a half acre to 3 and 4 acres set out to Valencias will receive 
for their efforts enough money to “burn the mortgage” and go into 
the business of growing onions on a truly independent basis. 

Although the growing of Valencia and Sweet Spanish onions has 
been in progress in Cochise County for several years, having been in- 
troduced in the San Pedro Valley about four years ago by J. A. Gumm, 
known as “the father of the Valencia," real enthusiasm has not been 

= worked up until within the present year, when it has been demon- 
strated what a positive and tremendous -yield can be harvested. 

Last year II. O. Carr, formerly of the San Pedro Valley, produced 
from 6 acres enough to net him in the neighborhood of $6,000, to be 
conservative, even after Chicago commission men beat him out of 
some $3,000 in computing weight. Carr was the first man in the San 
Simon country to plant and make a success of growing onions. Gumm 
had already demonstrated what could be done in the San Pedro Valley. 
He bought his seed from Mr. Gumm at $20 per pound. This year 
he has 9 acres in onions, and although his crop was attacked by 
thrip, an onion pest, he will produce in the neighborhood of 20 tons 
to the acre, which will net him in the neighborhood of 5 cents per 
pound. Figure the profit yourself. 

WHAT v. SCOBLE DID 


Take Scoble’s case. He told us that he landed in San Simon 6 
years ago with a family, from Globe, almost broke, and filed on his 
land. What he has accomplished In these 6 years is truly remark- 
able, and lends considerable argument to the great necessity of a 
“back to the farm“ movement, Mr. Scoble has his farm laid off well 
to different crops. 

He has 6 acres planted to onions, spring planting, and he has a 
perfect stand. He expects to harvest a tremendous yield in October— 
over 50,000 pounds to the acre, After this year's harvest of onions, 
alfalfa, berries, and grapes, Scoble will easily be on “ easy street.” 

EX-BOOK AGENT PROSPERS 


Then there is L. W. Palmer, a former book agent, who has traveled 
all over the country, and who, however, was raised on a farm. He 
expects to make 22 to 25 tons of Valencias to the acre this year on 
his place, which he rented last fall. He has 6 acres planted, and 
irrigates from an artesian well which flows less than 100 gallons a 
minute. 

Mr. Palmer transplanted his settings, and as a result will get a 100 
per cent yield. At present he estimated he will get 22 tons to the 
acre, Palmer also expects to receive around 6 cents per pound for 
his crop, which he is beginning to harvest. He will complete his 
harvest in October. It doesn't take an adding machine to figure what 
this man will realize on a rented piece of ground in less than a year. 

Cost of raising crop estimated 


Preparing seed bed 1 gere. 2 
Reed 81 DOT OS eo aS — pied obi aioe 

‘Transplanting slips, 5 men 2 days 
Irri 175 ee saa a A AD 
Gathering COD Cc alc tees tai i eee 


Gum Out rod —ö1ꝑ 5 
Crates to ship including assembling erates 80 
1111 AE oppo A as pet ees eee ee eee 225 


One acre will bring at 5 cents per pound, $2,000. Will onions pay? 


That the college of agriculture of the University of Arizona 
is giving attention to a proper solution of the problems at- 
tending the growing of Valencia onions is shown by the fol- 


lowing letter: 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Tucson, Ariz., December 9, 1924, 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. HAYDEN: Your letter to Dean Thornber was referred to 
me, as to the growing of Valencia onions in Arizona, 
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we have no reliable information as to the industry on a commercial 
scale. There is considerable trouble with varleties and harvesting 
methods that will yet have to be worked out. The thrips insect is 
causing considerable damage and loss in the crop. The present 
methods of harvesting and storage are not as eficient as we would 
like and are causing considerable loss in storage. At the present 
time we are carrying on experiments at the station, both as to varie- 
ties and storage practice. As soon as this experiment gives us con- 
clusive data we will publish a bulletin for the information of yours 
and other interested parties. 

As to climatic and soil conditions over our State, I might say 
that they are exceedingly favorable in most sections to the commer- 
cial raising of Sweet Spanish or Valencia onions. Of course, the 
farmers themselyes must be educated as to proper methods of cul- 
ture, harvesting, storage, etc. The onion, being an intensive crop, 
requires specialized cultural methods, as well as proper irrigation 
and fertilizer practice. As soon as these are worked out I see no 
reason why this State should not become one of the best and largest 
onlon-produeing sections of the country. There is a great opportunity 
in a commercial field along this Une, as immense quantities are an- 
nually imported from Spain. We know that we can grow as good 
onions, and it is up to us to work out methods of production that 
will allow us to compete with this foreign trade, 

If I can be of any further service, please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
M. F. WHARTON, 
Assistant Horticulturist. 


I have also received a letter from Mr. P. G. Spilisbury, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Industrial Congress, which in part is as 
follows: 


Mr. George Buxton, our director from Douglas, has made some inves- 
tigation for us and believes that there is a possibility of producing 
1,000 cars a year of Valencia onions in Cochise County. We have 
made inquiries in the East and find that a production of this size could 
be handled through St. Louis and Chicago markets, 

The first thing that should be done is to show wholesalers in the ter- 
ritory which can be economically reached what the product is and that 
the grading and uniformity of the onions is such as will appeal to 
them. A new product must always be introduced at a price slightly 
below the market, 

The trouble with the Valencia onion is that it has no market in 
Arizona or in other border States. It is a large, white, mild-favored, 
sweet onion, while the trade in the border States, to a large extent 
Mexican and Indian, demands a small, very strong onion for flavoring, 
These people do not use onions for large decorative salads, as in the East, 
where the largest quantity of this type of onion finds its use. AS a 
consequence our local wholesalers can not handle the onions produced 
in Cochise County. 

There is no doubt that the Valencia onion as grown in Cochise 
County can be made a success, but it will require proper introduction 
and business methods, 


To determine what might be the effect of a more extensive 
cultivation of Valencia onions in the United States I have 
made inquiry since my arrival in Washington and am printing 
the information that I have obtained. The following letter 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture describes the nature of this variety of 
onions: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 3, 1925. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. HAYDEN: In accordance with your telephone request of 
December 23 to Mr. T. H. Kearney the following information on 
Valencia onions is supplied: 

The possibility of commercial production of this type of onion in 
the semiarid portions of the Southwest bas been under consideration 
for many years, but it is only within the past few seasons that 
much attention has been paid to its production, The typical Valencia, 
Spanish, or Denia onion, all of these names being applied to the same 
type, is a nearly spherical, light-colored onion of mild flavor. The 
American-grown product is in all respects equal to the imported onions 
grown in the Provinces of Denia and Alicante, Spain. The Bermuda 
onion is quite a different type, being flat, white, yellow, or red, de- 
pending upon the variety; and, while mild in flavor, it is a poor 
keeper. Well-cured Denias can be kept for a considerable perlod. In 
Spain the growers make a practice of storing their onions in bamboo 
structures with thatched roofs and raised floors somewhat similar 
to a cornerib. Harvesting there takes place about midsummer, and 
the onions are often kept until spring. 

The Valencia onion is distinguished from the winter-storage types 
most extensively grown in this country by its mild flavor and larger 
size. It does not seem to be well adapted to humid-climate conditions, 


although well-grown specimens are frequently produced in the East. 
As far as production is concerned, it can be grown in a large way in 
Whether 


the Southwest, enormous acre yields often being secured. 
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it can be shipped to eastern markets and sold profitably in compe- 
tition with Spanish-grown onions is a point not yet determined. 
Very truly yours, 
W. A. TAYLOR, Chief of Bureau, 


The Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce has written the follow- 
ing letter, which deals with the question of importations of 
onions from foreign countries: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, December 4, 1924, 
Hon. Cant HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am in receipt of your letter of November 
26, requesting data on the production of onions in Spain and other 
foreign countries and figures showing the imports of onions into the 
United States for the last five years. 

The inclosed statement on onion production in the principal onion- 
producing countries and the statistics showing the imports into the 
United States by months from 1919 to date, with the quantities sup- 
plied this country by the principal onion-exporting countries, will, I 
believe, give you the information you desire. You will note that Spain 
furnishes the bulk of our onion imports, and these consist of the 
Valencia onion. Egypt is a large onion-producing country, and is the 
second largest source of our onion imports. The onions shipped to the 
United States from England consist in the main of transshipments, 
and no doubt most of these come from Egypt. 

Sincerely yours, 
JuLtus KLEIN, 
ForrtcN ONIONS 


The estimated onion production in the countries which 
bulk of the imports into the United States is as follows: 


Director. 


furnish the 


Bushels 


3, 226, 000 
10, 000,000 
000 


SPAIN 
Practically all the onions grown in Spain for export are grown in 


the Valencia district. In this district two types of onions are grown— 
the “babosa,” a large, flat, white onion, soft and a poor keeper and 
hence can not be shipped any distance. This onion does not reach our 
market, but Is purchased by Great Britain to supply onions between 
the shipments of Valencias from Spain and the onions from Egypt. 
The other onion produced in the Valencia district is the “grano,” 
and this is the onion we find on the markets in the United States. 

Onions are sown in both the fall and spring. The seed is grown 
locally, and the onions are raised from seedlings; onion sets are not 
used. The seed beds are prepared in the month of December. They 
are formed in rectangular plats, 3 by 4 yards, with ridges surround- 
ing each plat for the purpose of retaining the irrigation water. The 
soil is finely pulverized, and a small quantity of fertilizer, composed 
of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate of lime, and ashes or potash 
is mixed in thoroughly. A little well-rotted stable manure is also 
used. Into this seed bed the seed is sown broadcast in the month of 
December and as late as January for the “ grano” variety. 

The seed of the “babosa ” is sown in August. Sufficient irrigation 
is applied to germinate the seed and to develop the little plants. By 
the latter part of April the young plants have reached a height of 
8 to 10 inches and arè ready to be transplanted. In the case of the 
„ babosa the transplanting takes place in December. In the latter 
part of July or the first week in August the “grano” onion is ready 
for harvesting. The “babosa” is ready in May. Several days before 
the onions are pulled up the tops are leveled down to admit the sun 
to the bulbs and check the flow of sap into the tops. The “ babosa” 
must be shipped at once, while the “grano” will keep until March 
unless defective or alfected with disease. 

The shipping season for onions in Spain extends practically through- 
out the year, beginning In May, when the “ babosa” onion is ready for 
shipment. The new grano crop is ready for shipment in July or 
August. 

Spanish onions reach the United States in cases of 120 pounds each, 
half cases of about 60 pounds each, and crates of about 40 pounds 
each. The crate is the most-used packing. s 

vr 

The bulk of the Egyptian onion crop comes from upper Egypt and 
is shipped chiefly to Great Britain. The onion which is grown in 
Egypt is the Red Spanish,“ distinguished by its comparative mildness 
and its size. It contains less of the acrid and pungent volatile oil 
common to the ordinary onion, and is richer in saccharine substances. 
Two forms of onions are distinguished by Egyptians, the “ Saidi” and 
the “ Beberi,’ both being red in color. The Saidi" forms the bulk 
of the export crop and is also_extensively used for making native 
pickles, 


In preparing the soll for onions in Egypt, on ordinary cultivated 
land under the canal system of irrigation, two or three plowings are 
usually given, after which the land is harrowed and ridged, the ridges 
being from 60 to 65 centimeters apart and running east and west. 
Water is allowed to flow into the furrows between the ridges until it 


reaches to about one-third from the crest of the ridge. The 
seedlings are then pushed by the finger in the mud, just on line marked 
by the water on the sides of the ridges. Both sides are planted with 
seedlings at a distance apart of about 15 centimeters, On the river 
bank nothing is done to the soil. The seedlings are planted on the 
flat, either singly in rows, the rows being 35 centimeters apart, or in 
small groups, these groups being in rows 50 centimeters apart. The 
seedlings are planted in the mud and the crops are raised without 
irrigation, the necessary water being supplied by the alluvium. 

The usual time of sowing the seed, both in upper and lower Egypt, 
is the month of September. It is sown in a manured bed and the seed- 
lings are allowed to remain in the bed until required. The seed bed is 
carefully watered a few days before the seedlings are pulled for trans- 
planting. Cultivation should commence early and is frequent to keep 
the soil well stirred and to prevent the growth of weeds, Farm- 
yard manure is indispensable in the production of superior bulbs unless 
the soil naturally contains a large amount of humus. On the allu- 
ums in upper Egypt the crop is manured by putting the manure 
under the roots of the plants during the process of transplanting. 
On ordinary canal irrigated land the manure is applied from 30 to 45 
days after transplanting, the plants being by that time completely 
established and ready to make use of the fertilizer. As a rule no water 
is given previous to the application of the manure. No water is given 
for about 25 days before gathering the crop. On an average about 
eight waterings are required for the whole season. 

The first crop of onions in upper Egypt generally appears in March, 
and this when exported usually realizes the highest price. In upper 
Egypt the onion is at its best during the month of April, and in lower 
Egypt late in April and in May. 

The bulbs after they show signs of ripeness are taken off and ex- 
posed to the sun for two days; the tops are then cut off close to the 
bulbs, after which they are again spread in the sun for a day before 
deing delivered for sale. The storing of the bulbs is always attended 
with more or less loss. If not thoroughly cured when stored many of 
the bulbs will sprout and others will decay, & 

The Egyptian onion season commences on the ist of September and 
ends on August 31 of the ensuing year. The principal shipments to 
the United States are made in March, April, and May. Shipments are 
made in sacks of 110 pounds each. 

BERMUDA 


A very small portion of Bermuda is devoted to onion growing, and, 
due to the topography of the Islands, the onions are grown in very 
smal] areas and are cultivated by hand. The shipping season is during 
April, May, and June, and some years extends through July and even 
into August. > 

CANARY ISLANDS 

Onions are grown on the Canary Islands in a manner very similar 
to that employed in growing onions in Texas. Most of the onions 
The 


shipped from the Canary Islands are packed in 50-pound crates, 
heaviest shipping season is in May, June, and July. 
Imports of onions into the United States 
[By months. In bushels of 57 pounds each] 


335,569 | 20,733 | 38,978} 103,022] 58,717 
244,153 | 63,732 | 20,307 | 148,706 | 62, 991 
369,262 | 41,405 | 181,520 | 62 91,143 
143.871 7,243 | 241,505 64 
88,452 13.010 155,497 
104,042 | 9086| 28,840 
95,009 | 32,181 | 213, 254 
35, 224 125, 029 58, 147 
59,743 | 262,985} 56,171 
177,742 | 308,447 | 237, 484 
119, 396 | 652,883 | 70,373 
295 | 442.413 | 139, 222 


States (bushels) 


Country 1019 1920 | 1921 1922 193 
x '1, 414, 910 |1, 598, 190 782. 635 | 1, 145, 457 
8.712 55,168 | 17,522 | — 36,046 
19,894 | 67,318 | 10, 420 19, 090 
OS APAE 248, 844 461,412 
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The following extracts from Weather, Crops, and Markets, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, refer to the importa- 
tion of onions from abroad: 

Our imports of onions fluctuated from 260,000 to 1,800,000 bushels 
during the past decade. Spain is the only source from which receipts 
have continued to grow. In 1900 we obtained from her one-half as 
many onions as from Great Britain and one-sixth as many as from 
Bermuda. During 1921 receipts from Spain were over ten times the 
sum of those via Great Britain and Bermuda, or 1,100,000 bushels. 
Half our imports were offset, however, by exports, principally to 
Canada, Mexico, and the West Indies. (September 1, 1928.) 

SPANISH ONIONS MBT a STRONG DBMAND IN New YorK—Morz Re- 

QUESTS THAN USUAL FOR SMALL-SIZED STOCE—PRICES Famty STEADY 

80 Far THIS SEASON 


The Spanish onion market at New York City has exhibited much 
strength this fall. Prospects for a comparatively short crop in the 
among the principal reasons for the strong tone the market is showing. 
United States and the increased demand in England and Holland are 
Drought in both England and Holland reduced the crops in those 
countries. 

Usvally only a small quantity of five-tier stock is imported from 
Spain. This year, however, there have been numerous requests for 
this comparatively small-sized stock, thus indicating that the domestic 
supply of medium-sized onions, which are about the same size as small 
Spanish stock, is not sufficient to meet all demands, 

The quality of the Spanish stock this season has been unusually 
good. With clear, dry weather it has matured well, with little indica- 
tion of discase. 


FEWER AUCTION SALES 


Formerly it was the custom to sell most of the Valencia onions by 
auction. At present the quantity sold under the hammer is probably 
not in excess of 20 per cent of the total arrivals. It has been found 
through experience that returns are quicker and more satisfactory 
generally when the stock is sold to large wholesalers directly on arrival 
than when it is sold through the auction companies. 

The principal sources of supply of Spanish onions are the Gandia, 
Denia, and Valencia sections of Spain. The Denia section usually ships 
earliest, followed by the Gandia section. These two sections have 
exhausted their supplies by this time of year, and Valencia is the 
only place from which future supplies will be availiable. Shipments 
were unusnally early this year, the first arrivals in New York being 
on July 14, whereas the first receipts in 1920 were on August 7. 
Indications at present are that arrivals during October will exceed 
those of September. 

Prices of Spanish onions have not fluctuated greatly during the 
season so far. The first arrivals sold at comparatively high prices, 
due to the usual desire on the part of dealers to obtain a share of 
the first arrivals of practically all commodities in which they deal. 
The crates of this first shipment sold on auction at $2.40 to $2.95, 
and the cases ranged $5.75 to $6.50. Cases hold 125 to 180 pounds 
of onions and crates hold 37 to 40 pounds. During August prices of 
crates ranged $1.05 to $1.90, most of the sales being made at $1.20 
to $1.50. Cases realized between $3.25 to $3.60, and half cases, few 
of which were offered, sold at a range of $1.75 to $2.05. During 
most of September prices remained steady at about the same ranges, 
but toward the end of the: month, when supplies of all kinds of good 
stock became lighter, prices advanced considerably until best cases 
realized as high as $4.6214. 

The freight rate on Spanish onions varies a trifle, according to the 
steamship company which carries them, According to the present 
rate of exchange, however, the rates are approximately 17 to 20 
cents a crate, 50 to 60 cents a case, and 25 to 30 cents a half case, 

Undoubtedly the outlook is for an active market on Spanish onions 
for the rest of the season. Although it has been usual for only cer- 
tain elements of the trade in this country to take kindly to this class 
of onions, the estimated general shortage of choice native stock un- 
doubtedly will tend to increase the demand for the Spanish product. 
(October 22, 1921.) 


— 


Recelpts of Spanish onions at New York to September 15 were 
reported unofficially at 384,025 packages, or more than double the 
average of the three preceding seasons to the same date, (September 
23, 1922.) 

EXPORTS OF ONIONS FROM TH® VALENCIA DISTRICT, SPAIN, HAVE BEEN 
LIGHT 

With one of the largest onion crops on record in the Valencia dis- 
trict of Spain, exports from that district during the present season up 
to the end of November were only about one-fourth of the total crop, 
according to a recent report received from the American vice consul 
at Valencia. In 1921 practically the entire crop bad been exported by 
the end of November of that year. These decreased exports are 


accompanied by a decline in prices. Exports of onions to the United 
States up to October 8, 1922, are reported as 80,012 cases, compared 
with 262,883 cases for the same period of last year. 

Great Britain offers the principal market for Valencia onions, the 
United. States holds second place, and small shipments are made to 
Ireland, Canada, Germany, Sweden, Norway, France, Holland, and 
Belgium, A copy of the report received from the American vice consul 
at Valencia, Spain, may be obtained upon request to the Forelgn Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C., for Report 
No. 76517. (January 20, 1923,) 


FOREIGN ONIONS IN NEW YORK MARKET 


Most of the onion shipments from Spain and Egypt to this country 
come through the port of New York. In past years there has been a 
little direct buying by firms in some of the larger inland cities, but the 
practice has been discontinued, largely, it is said, because the buying 
of foreign onions is a specialized business which can be carried on 
more successfully by firms who can handle a large volume and give 
their entire attention to it, than by firms who must handle a number 
of other products as well. 

Spanish onions come in three types of packages—the case, holding 
about 120 pounds of onions; the half case, holding about 60 pounds, 
and the crate, holding about 40 pounds. The crate is the principal 
package used, and ali of the largest stock is packed in this container, 
the size of the onions being designated by the count, “72's,” “ 50s," 
“ 82's." Egyptian onions come in 100-pound sacks, 

Few shipments of foreign onions are sent to this country on con- 
signment. The chief obstacle is the freight (50 to 60 cents per 100 
pounds), which must be prepaid, and the tariff (1 cent per pound), 
which is collectible upon arrival regardless of what the onions bring. 
If forced to consign because of lack of demand, Spanish shippers 
prefer to risk their shipments in the nearer and more dependent 
English markets. Except for the comparatively perishable early crop, 
Spanish onions have excellent keeping quality and can be stored for 
several months, so the marketing can be spread over the greater 
part of the year. American dealers say that, regardless of what they 
might desire in the matter, practically all the foreign onions imported 
here are paid for “C. I. F.” (that is, by a sum including cost, in- 
surance, and freight), before they leave their originating port. Im- 
porters purchase either direct from shippers (Spanish firms, in the 
case of Spanish onions, and English, Syrian, or Greek firms, in the 
ease of Egyptian stock), or through New York brokers who represent 
the shippers. Occasionally it happens that a shipment or part of 
a shipment is consigned to a broker, but these instances are rare, and 
even in such cases a sale usually is effected before the shipment 
arrives. 

In some seasons a considerable part of the imports of Spanish 
onions are sold at auction in New York, this volume sometimes 
amounting to 25 per cent of the amount sold locally, but usually not 
being more than 10 per cent. Since the onlons offered at auction 
are the property of New York firms and since they do not consider 
the auction a desirable medium for selling onlons, this method of 
sale is used rather as an emergency measure than as a regular prac- 
tice. Some importers have their own trade connections in inland 
cities, and others sell through brokers. Most sales to out-of-town 
customers are made before the onions arrive in port. They are then 
loaded from the ship directly into freight cars and billed to the buyer. 

A side line to their regular business has been developed by some 
of the auction companies in connection with this out-of-town selling. 
Importers selling to inland city trade through brokers frequently re- 
quest an auction company to bill the shipments and collect the money 
on the sales. The auction company accepts the invoice and pays the 
bill at once, discounting the amount 8 per cent for the risk and serv- 
ice of collection. This practice developed through auction companies 
selling part of some shipments and being asked to collect for small 
lots privately. Some of them maintain extensive rating information 
and credit facilities. (September 15, 1923.) 


The heavy movement from Holland is the feature of the year's onion 
import trade. Arrivals during July and August were about 300,000 
bushels, compared with only a few hundred bushels from Holland for 
the whole of last year. So far this season Egypt ranks first, Holland 
second, and Spain third among sources of onion imports. Total foreign 
onion arrivals for eight months have been nearly as large as for the 
whole of last year. (October 6, 1923.) 


Oxtox Nores 
SPAIN 


The 16,000 acres planted to onions in Valencia supply most of onfons 
exported from Spain, says Consul Robert Harnden at Valencia. The 


season runs from May to May, with heaviest harvest in September. 


- 
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The heaviest exports occur in August and September, the stocks reach- 
ing this country just after our own onions are harvested and ready 
to sell. 

During the season 1921-22 the estimated production in Valencia was 
6,100,000 bushels and for 1922-23 was 8,000,000 bushels. Short crops 
in America stimulated Spanish production. However, our tariff dis- 
couraged shipments to America and then with continued heavy produc- 
tion in Spain depressed prices, with the result that the Spanish onion 
industry suffered some loss during the last season. Spanish sources 
report that as long as the American crop is plentiful the Spanish 
growers at present are finding it hard to compete on the American 
market, even in the out-of-season trade. There is always a large 
exportable surplus in Spain, 

EGYPT 
According to a report from Vice Consul Winfield H. Scott, at Alexan- 


dria, for the last four years the quantity and value of declared onion 
exports from Alexandria were: 


The highest value for any pre-war year was $319,109, The quantity 
shipped out in 1923 was greater than that of previous years, owing, it 
is said, to the smaller quantity taken from Spain. Egyptian onions can 
compete successfully on our markets, as evidenced by heavier imports, 


especially during the past year. The areas to be seeded to onions in 
Egypt during 1924 are expected to be greater than 1923, owing to the 
success of the past season. An extensive increase in production might 
lower prices in America for imported onions. One unusual feature of 
1923 was the length of the shipping season. Instead of the usual 
period of March to May or June, the Egyptian crop kept on coming to 
America up to the end of August. (April 30, 1924.) 


1924 ONION CROP IN EGYPT AND SPAIN 


An official report estimates the 1924 onion crop of Egypt to be 
9,621,473 bushels, a decrease of 385,850 bushels from last year, when 
the total crop amounted to 10,007,323 bushels. According to the de- 
elared exports at the Alexandria consulate the United States received 
only 279,392. bushels of Egyptian onions during the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1923, to August 31, 1924, as compared with 470,353 bushels 
for the same period the previous season. The exports during both sea- 
sons showed a marked increase in comparison with shipments of pre- 
vious years, 

The total onion crop of the Valencia district of Spain is estimated to 
de 5,702,000 bushels, according to a cable just received from Consul 
Edwards. This is a considerable increase over an earlier estimate of 
8,158,000 bushels sent by the same consul. According to a commercial 
estimate, the total crop for this Province last year amounted to 
8,509,000 bushels. The Valencia onion crop represents practically the 
entire commercial crop of Spain. Ninety-four per cent of the total 
exports from Spain during 1920 were from that Province, (October 4, 
1924.) 


In order to secure information relatiye to the production of 
onions within the United States which might compete with 
the Arizona crop, I made inguiry of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture and 
have received the following letter from him: 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
Washington, December 13, 192}. 
Hon. Cant HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Haypen: You called me on the telephone a few days ago, 
requesting information with regard to the growing of Valencia onions 
in the State of Arizona. 

I baye had our people look into the situation and am sending here- 
with a statement which has been prepared entitled “ Production of 
Valencia onions in Southwestern United States.“ This statement 
deals both with the growing of onions in your section of the country 
and with Spanish onions, and a discussion on the importation of 
onions from foreign countries, and marketing conditions in the United 
States. l 

Reference is made in the statement to certain printed and mimeo- 
gtaphed material which appears on the onion situation, This mate- 
rial is being sent you with this letter, as well as other statements 
dealing with the onion crop, and various references to market condi- 
tions, receipts, importations, etc. 


If there is any further specific information which you desire on 
this question, I shall be glad to go into the subject further upon 
request. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. TAYLOR, Chief of Bureau. 
PRODUCTION OF VALENCIA ONIONS IN SOUTHWESTERN UNITED STATES 

Considerable interest in the production of Spanish Valencia onions 
has been shown recently by western States, particularly Utah and 
New Mexico, Probably three-fourths of the Utah onions are Spanish 
type, and farmers haye met with much success in the growing of this 
crop. Prof. Fabian Garcia, director of the New Mexico Agricultural 
Experiment Station, advises that much enthusiasm has developed 
regarding Valencia onions in his State and that numerous experimental 
plantings are proposed. In view of the fact that any such onions 
grown and marketed in the United States may have to compete with 
stock from Spain, consideration should be given to the whole subject 
of imports. 

Imported onions are of some market importance in competition with 
the early crop in the spring and summer and with the main crop 
in seasons of light domestic production. As they are somewhat 
different from domestic stock in appearance and quality, they are not 
acceptable to all classes of trade, and in some city markets, especially 
those of the West, are regarded as not greatly affecting the course 
of prices for domestic stock. 

Imports from Spain and Egypt, some of them direct and some 
through English ports, are of chief importance, as they comprise 
the great bulk of receipts. Liberal imports from Holland were the 
unusual feature of the 1923 season. Bermuda, formerly the main 
source of early imports, now ships only a few thousand bushels and 
ranks with Italy, Chile, Mexico, and other lesser sources of supply. 

About four-fifths of the average total onion imports to the United 
States are from Spain, and the United States ranks next to Great 
Britain as a market for Spanish onions. The imported Spanish onions 
come mostly from two Mediterranean points, Valencia and Denia. 
Although commonly spoken of as the Valencia, most of the oval, 
yellow Spanish onions coming into this country might be referred to 
properly as Denia. However, the differences would seem to be largely 
those of strain and from soil and other factors. 

Just about half of the average imports of onions come during the 
last four months of the year, but in some seasons of domestic shortage 
the imports began early and continued heavy throughout winter and 
spring. 

New York receives and distributes about 86 per cent of the average 
imports, Boston handles half the others. Of six remaining import 
districts, none exceed 2 per cent of the average receipts. Boston and 
San Francisco tended to increase in importance. For 1922 San Fran- 
cisco stood next to New York and Boston, gaining apparently at the 
expense of several eastern ports. 


SPANISH ONIONS 


The main onion season in Spain is not very different from that of 
the main crop in the United States. Harvesting of the main crop 
variety, an oval-shaped kind, golden yellow in color, begins in July, 
and shipments, partly from storage, continue about eight months. 
This variety is a good keeper. The large, flat, white spring variety 
from the Valencia district is marketed in spring and early summer, 
but is too poor in keeping quality for distant marketing and comprises 
only about 5 per cent of the imports from Spain. 

The imports compete chiefly as long-keeping stock and are equivalent 
to about one-tenth of the total onions shipped to market, having 
averaged about 3,000 carloads per year since 1919. They come when- 
ever conditions favor. A light main crop here is likely to be followed 
by heavy fall or winter imports, as in 1919-20 and 1921-22, and Span- 
ish onions are available nearly throughout the year whenever the price 
is high enough to overcome the handicaps of freight at 20 cents per 
crate and tariff of 1 cent per pound. 

It is understood that the freight charges on cargoes from Spain or 
other foreign countries vary according to the season and according to 
space available on each ship as it sails, so that the freight rate of 20 
cents is only approximate. 

Total imports from Spain and other leading countries are shown 
on pages 378 to 380 of Foreign Corps and Markets for April 30, 1924. 
The same paper contains crop notes from Spain and farm prices. 

New York is the chief distribution center for Spanish onions. 
Methods of sale do not differ from those for other onions except 
that abont 20 per cent are sold at auction. Most of the imports not 
reshipped to receivers and jobbers in other cities are sold by the im- 
porting receivers to local jobbers and resold by them to the retailers. 

The usual package is the crate, holding 37 to 40 pounds. Cases 
containing 125 to 130 pounds also are used, and a few half cases 
holding about 64 pounds. Measurements taken of a limited number 
of these containers indicate that the average inside dimensions of 
erates are 64% by 17% by 17% inches and of cases 1014 by 1414 by 
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88 inches. The gross weight of the measured cases was 144 pounds “Indiana and Ohio led the list this scason with 4,575 cars and 
and the tare 18 pounds. Gross weight of crates was 45 pounds and 4,450 cars, respectively. For Indiana this is an increase of 150 
the tare about 8 pounds. per cent over last season and 33 per cent more than in 1920-21, 

Grading of Spanish onions does not appear to be so strict as that For Ohlo a gain of 156 per cent over the 1921-22 season is shown,, 
of most domestic stock, but the favorite size seems to be 8 to 8% and nearly 40 per cent more than two years ago. New York has 
inches in diameter, Crates of the larger size usually contain 50 onions shipped fewer onions than during either of the last two seasons, 
and smaller size 72 onions. 0 to mei 14 a seks yin cars, weaver topes y 

È “4 cars, shows a decrease of 18 per cent m last year an 

Mys N oe Proy TR Pee. N ee 1 53 per cent less than in 1920-21. Michigan marketed four times 
Spain arrive in New York City, with smaller quantities unloaded in as many onions as last season and two and one-half times as many 
such ports as Boston and San Francisco, Redistribution is made from as the preceding year, the total from that State being 1,750 cars, 
these port cities to the inland markets. The attached tabulation of Colorado's shipments increased sharply to 700 cars, but northern 
onion unloads in 31 principal cities shows the relative position of California's output was only 2,300 cars, or much less than the Jast 
imported onions. It should be kept in mind, of course, that the im- two seasons.” 
ports indicated for inland markets are reshipped stock (and therefore 
duplications) from the port citles. 

In: case correspondence should be found desirable with the leading 
onion dealers in the middle western markets who handle Spanish 
onions, this bureau can furnish a limited list of such firms on request. 


THE SOUTH TEXAS BERMUDA ONION DEAL, SEASON 1923 


I also include the following extracts from a summary of 
the South Texas Bermuda onion deal for the season of 1923 
which was prepared by V. D. Callanan, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in the belief that it might prove of some 
help to the growers and shippers in connection with the mar- 
keting of the 1924 crop: 


CONDITIONS AT THE OPENING OF THE 1923 SRASON 


Estimates of the acreage planted to early Bermuda and Creole 
onions in the States of Texas, Loulsiana, and California showed that 
Texas had a slight increase, Louisiana had approximately the same 
area, and that California had planted only approximately one-half 
of the area deyoted to the crop the previous season. The following 
table shows the acreage figures for these States over a period of 
years, as estimated by the Crops Estimates Division of this bureau: 


Aoreage of Bermuda and Oreole onions harvested, 1917—1923 


POOR QUALITY AFFECTS PRICES 


Because of the impracticability of sorting field-run stock of such 
poor quality as was being harvested sufficiently close to meet the 
requirements of the State “ commercial pack” grade (which stipulates 
that at least 50 per cent shall be No. 1 onions), all shipments from the 
Laredo district during the entire season were sold either upon a de- 
scription basis or “f. o. b., cash track.” Sales during the first 10 days 
ranged generally $2.50-$2.75 per crate, cash track, mostly $2.50 per 
crate, with wire order quotations 10 cents to 25 cents per crate higher, 
Up to April 16 no sales of straight cars of Crystal White Wax has 
been reported sold, but nominal market quotations placed this stock 
25 cents higher than Yellow Bermudas. 

As shipments increased during the last half of April prices de- 
clined steadily and by the first week in May the market on Yellow 
Bermudas had reached a level of around $1.50-$1.60 per crate, cash 
track. In spite of shippers’ estimates of a 2,500-2,800-car crop in 
Texas, buyers in the terminal markets manifested comparatively little 
interest in the deal during the first half of the shipping season, largely 
beeause of the knowledge that the stock being shipped was of rather 
poor quality. The demand for old onions of good quality and condition 
continued and importations of Egyptian stock met a ready market. 
. * . E 

In spite of the disastrous outlook for the crop after the freezing 
weather of March and the serious competition from the unprecedented 
supplies of late-crop onions, most growers saw the season close with 
the feeling that market prices had been very satisfactory, considering 
quality and pack, and while comparatively few made any profit from 
the crop, losses were not so heavy as had been feared at the start of 
the season. * * * 

Primary destinations of south Tewas onions, 1923 season 
Alabama: 
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In their desire to realize profits similar to those obtained on early 
shipments in 1922, most growers In the Laredo district planted their 
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8 
1923 acreage from two weeks to a month earlier than the previous 
season. Transplanting from the seed beds began about October 25, pon coin a E at Timea ek E a eT a ee 
and probably two-thirds of the crop had been set out by December 1, | Colorado: . 


whereas Christmas ordinarily marks the completion of this work. 
With such an early start and generally favorable growing weather in 
December and January the plants made good progress and gave promise 
of maturing at an almost equally early date. 

February weather, however, proved unusually cold. Growth was 
checked almost completely and the freezing temperatures of March 
16-18 caught the crop so far advanced that complete recovery could 
not be hoped for. When more favorable growing conditions were re- 
stored, the plants attempted to preserve themselyes and the usual 
results were soon in evidence—bottle necks, seed stems, splits, and 
doubles, Several days of clear skies and high temperatures were ex- 
perienced the first week of April, and when the tops in many of the 
first-planted fields began to turn yellow growers began digging in the 
belief that further improvement was impossible. 


OLD STOCK SUPPLIES MARKET EARLY IN TEXAS SEASON 


Delay in the movement of Texas onions permitted old stock to retain 
first place on the markets and northern and midwestern globes, sup- 
plemented by arrivals of Egyptian stock, continued to fill existing de- 
mands. During March, Texas shipped only 22 cars, as against a total 
of 88 cars moved during the same month in 1922, 

The extent to which the carry-over of old-crop onions influenced 
market conditions may be realized from the following facts taken 
from an onion-crop review published in Weather, Crops, and Markets, 
April 21: ? 

“The seasonal output from 14 late or main-crop States filled 
about 20,200 cars, thereby breaking all records. This total is 
6,800 cars more than were marketed last season and 1,300 cars 
above the 1920-21 season, which was the highest previous record. 
The 1921 crop was so short that only a dozen cars of old onions 
were shipped during the first half of April, 1922, whereas 275 cars | § Wichita-..--.-----.--..----------- 
were forwarded during the corresponding weeks in 1921 and 212 Tea 
cars between April 1 and 14 this year. C ˙ A ma teres 
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Crops and Markets for April 19, 1924, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture contains the following articles rela- 
tive to the domestic production of onions: 


TEXAS ONIONS MOVING 


The Texas onion crop is very late this season. Wet weather and 
the disastrous results of too early planting Iast year tended to delay 
planting. Intended acreage of 13,850 was reduced to 10,210 because 
of unfavorable weather at the usual time of transplanting and loss 
of plants from excessive rain. A large number died after setting out, 
reducing the stand below the average, according to the local repre- 
sentative of the Federal Market News Service at Laredo. However, 
after the crop in that section was set out, favorable weather condi- 
tions caused much improvement, and early in April there was every 
evidence of its maturing at quality above the average: 

Stand in the upper counties is reported poor and movement prob- 
ably will be 300 cars less than March estimates. In the Laredo dis- 
trict 300 more cars are expected, or total Bermuda onion shipments 
around 3,500 cars, of 530 bushels each. From a crop of 1,663,400 
bushels last year 2,879 cars were shipped, and from 2,341,700 bushels 
in 1922 about 4,415 cars moved, while the five-year average prodtic- 
tion has been 2,225,200 bushels and average shipments 4,198 cars. 
Texas production this season is forecast at 2,039,600 bushels. That 
State produces three-fourths of the entire commercial crop of Bermuda 
onions grown in the United States. 

The first car forwarded this season was from the Guif coast section 
on April 4, and by April 8 this was the only car reported. In past 
years movement to that date was as follows: 1923, 36 cars; 1922, 
415 cars; 1921, 635 cars; 1920, 29 cars; 1919, 8 cars; 1918, 98 cars; 
1917, 199 cars; and 1916, 1,279 cars. Very few shipments were 
expected until April 14, with light movement for several days there- 
after. 

Early f. o. b. sales at Laredo were around $2.50 per crate, and 
jobbing price in Kansas City was $3.75. Some Yellow Bermudas from 
Mexico had anticipated first shipments from Texas and sold around 
$3-$4 per bushel basket. Sales during the first 10 days of the deal 
last year ranged 52.50-52.75 f. o. b. cash track. The 1923 season in 
in city markets opened about March 25 at $3.50-$3.75 a crate. A 
month later poor stock had depressed some markets until the price 
went as low as $1.75. Quality was generally inferior during the first 
part of the season because of freezing weather in March, but when 
It was realized that production would be considerably curtailed, stocks 
remaining in May sold at fairly good prices. Standardisation of pack 
and quality will be brought about this season by the Federal-State 
inspection service at shipping points, which will be operated for the 
first time on Texas onions, 

ONIONS IN NORTH TEXAS 

About 250 carloads of onions are expected from Collin County, Tex., 
just north of Dallas, according to estimates of the local trade and 
the McKinney Chamber of Commerce. Output last year was 160 cars. 
Plantings this season were increased about one-eighth to a total of 
4,500 acres. It is too early as yet to estimate the yield per acre, 
but last season’s average yield was 50 bushels, or about 20 per cent 
below normal as a result of the hot and dry weather in that section. 
High winds and freezing temperatures during March this year damaged 
young plants possibly 25 per cent, although by April 1 the stand 
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was considered satisfactory. With continued favorable weather the 
Collin County crop should begin to move about the 1st of July. 

Onions in this part of Texas are planted in February and March in 
8-foot rows, cotton being planted later between the rows. This 
season the different varieties are estimated: 70 per cent Prizetaker, 
20 per cent White Globe, 5 per cent Crystal Wax, and the remaining 
5 per cent Denia. Principal shipping points are Melissa, Princeton, 
Farmersville, and McKinney. A large portion of the crop grown in 
this section is trucked to Fort Worth and Dallas and to other near-by 
towns and cities. 

ONION CROP OF THE UNITED STATES 


Onions ranked eighth among vegetables in acreage in 1919, accord- 
ing to the census, but in total value were exceeded only by potatoes, 
tomatoes, and cabbage. 


The following tables relating to the production of onions in 
the United States are taken from a “Summary of the Western 
and Central New York Onion Deal, Season 1923-24,” by C. L. 
Brown, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

Onion acreage in leading States 


State 


BERMUDA AND CREOLE 


6,800 8,490] 7,900] 6,720 7,010 
830 760} 1.300 1,900 2.350 
60 230 140 300 300 
910 1.000 1,040] 1,250 1, 080 

4,300 5,20 4. 180 5,620 5. 
1.10 1.80 1.240 1. 610 1, 540 
1.000 900 1.000 1.000 1.000 
4.40 4.850 4.500 4,560 3,360 
1,620| 1,440] 1,350] 1.750 1.840 
1.50 1,50 1.40 1,470 1.050 
2.80 2.610 2.3890 2360 2.200 
Swol Soo] sow] geol 700 

5, 

750 880 870 880 600 
330 350 340 350 280 
120 120 120 250 400 
$70 950 1,120 320 1,290 
100 1,400] 1,230 530 1, 500 
490} 1,180 010 030 1.000 
45, 980 


BERMUDA AND CREOLE 
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Bushels | Bushels 
320 297 


106 
197 129 


27 | 142 
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375 325 300 
250 340 250 
400 485 425 
200 350 239 
200 398 276 
300 350 365 
300 370 298 
340 450 345 
175 350 287 
275 300 220 
250 240 194 
25 uo 418 
250 3⁴⁰ 253 
300 370 295 
300 350 200 
500 480 375 
250 320 254 
400 410 450 

279 
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Onions; car-lot shipments by States of origin 


» 


A 


123 
224 

95 
439 
488 
339 
101 
876 
207 
596 
202 
887 
622 
228 


The following is taken from the Weekly Market Review, 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture on 
December 9, 1924: 

ONION MARKET IMPROVES 


After remaining at low levels the last two months, wholesale prices 
of onions have advanced rather sharply, especially in the East. 
Colder weather helped to stimulate the market, Best New York yel- 
lows bad been averaging around $1.75 per sack in New York City, but 
advanced since Thanksgiving to a range of $2.50 to $2.75. The f. o. b. 
price at shipping points jumped 75 cents, and at last reports shippers 
were refusing $2.50 a sack. In southwest Michigan buyers were offer- 
ing from $2.15 to $2.25, compared with $1.40 in mid-November. 
Middle western yellows strengthened in Chicago to $1.30 to $2.25. 
Prices to jobbers had been running about $1 per sack less than in the 
autumn of 1923, but with the recent upward movement this difference 
is decreasing, and in New York City has narrowed to 25 cents. Last 
season was just the opposite of this year, for then terminal market 
prices continuously declined until low point in the spring of 1924. 
Returns to growers have been exceptionally poor this season, for the 
difference in f. 0. b. prices compared with a year ago has been even 
greater than $1. But, under the improved conditions, values are now 
almost up to last December's level. 

Although total car-lot shipments showed a gradual seasonal decrease 
since late October, movement during recent weeks has been about 25 
per cent heavier than for the corresponding period last season. The 
first week of December 500 cars of onidns were forwarded, chiefly from 
western New York and Ohio. The uncertainty of the market 18 
reflected in cold-storage holdings scarcely more than half those of 
November 1, 1923. October imports, mostly from Spain, decreased to 
370 carloads of 500 bushels each, as against 640 carloads in September. 
During October of last season more than 650 cars were imported, 
attracted partly by the higher prices. Late quotations on Spanish 
Valencias were $1.50 to $1.65 a crate in eastern cities and $2 in the 
Middle West. 


The conclusions that I haye reached after a study of this 
material are us follows: 

First. That at present there is a market in the United States 
for Valencia onions, which can be supplied by American 
growers at a fair price, but that prices can be greatly reduced 
by overproduction. The best market for Arizona-grown Va- 
lencia onions is in the Mississippi. Valley or the Middle West 
where the competition with onions grown in Spain and other 
foreign countries is reduced by the railroad haul from the At- 
lantic seaports. 

Second. If Valencia onions of superior quality can be grown 
in Arizona at a season of the year when other onions of like 
variety are not upon the market in great quantities this new 
crop will continue to be profitable. The only way to maintain 
satisfactory prices is to carefully study the conditions under 
which these onions can be produced and marketed. This in- 
formation should be supplied by the State and Federal agricul- 
tural agencies, 

Third. It is certain that the production of Valencia onions 
on a large scale will require the utilization of well-organized 
cooperative associations among the growers, not only to pro- 
mote orderly marketing, but to maintain the grades and to 
supervise the methods of packing and shipment. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of H. R. 11308, a bill making 
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appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 
Pending that, I ask unanimous consent that general debate 
may extend for one hour and a half, three-quarters of an hour 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brens] 
and three-quarters of an hour by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on the deficiency bill be 
limited to one hour and a half, half of that time to be con- 
trolled by himself and half by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself Into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr, OHIND- 
Brom in the chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
with the understanding that the bill be printed in the Recorp, 
as the law contemplates, so that the people of the country 
may know what is in it, I will not object. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What advantage is there in having one of these 
long bills printed in the Recorp in fine type? I do not think 
anyone ever reads them. I shall not object, but what advantage 
is there? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of saving every dollar of 
public money that can be saved. This is a $157,111,700 defi- 
ciency bill. The other day we had before us a $763,000,000 bill 
and the last bill we took up carried $331,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. But just what advantage is gained by print- 
ing it in the Recorp in fine type? 

Mr. BLANTON. The people of the country have the right 
to know what is in these bills, and just how we are appropriat- 
ing their billions, and the only chance they have of knowing 
what is in them—except by sending here and getting copies of 
them—is to have them printed in the Recorp. There are 40,000 
prominent, regular readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp every 
day in the United States and their copies are read by many 
others. They are the ones who help to pay the expenses of the 
Government and they should know what is in these bills; and 
the country press having access to the Recorp may discuss the 
various items in this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. I appreciate that, but honestly I can not see 
any good result by printing them in fine type. Pa 

Mr. BLANTON. My judgment is that eventually it will 
save millions of dollars for the Government. 

Mr. SNELL. And my judgment is it will not save a cent, 
but will cost a great deal of money. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, that is an honest difference of 
opinion. I insist upon printing these bills in the REC be- 
cause the law contemplates it. I am only demanding what the 
law provides. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to having 
the bill printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. With that understanding, I shall not object 
to the gentleman’s request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois modifies his 
unanimous-consent request by including the request that the 
bill be printed in the Recorp, Is there objection to the request 
as modified? 

There was no objection. 

The bill follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, namely: 

LEGISLATIVE 


SENATE 

Conveying votes of electors for President and Vice President: For 
the payment of the messengers of the respective States for conveying 
to the seat of government the votes of the electors of said States for 
President and Vice President of the United States, at a rate ot 2⁵ 


eents for every mile of the estimated distance by the most usual roads 
traveled from the place of meeting of the electors to the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States, computed for one distance only, $14,000. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘To pay the widow of William S. Greene, late a Representative from 
the State of Massachusetts, $7,500. 

To pay the widow of Julius Kahn, late a Representative from the 
State of California, $7,500. 

To pay the widow of Edward C. Little, late a Representative from 
the State of Kansas, $7,500. 

The foregoing appropriations shall be disbursed by the Sergeant at 
Arms of the House, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SUPREME COURT 
For such miscelląneous expenses as may be authorized by the Attor- 
ney General for the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and its 
officers, including the furnishing and collecting of evidence where the 
United States is or may be a party in interest, and ineluding such 
expenses other than for personal services as may be authorized by tlie 
Attorney General for the Court of Appeals, District of Columbia, 
$20,500, payable in the manner preseribed for defraying the expenses 
of the District of Columbia by the District of Columbia appropriation 
act approved June 7, 1924. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
To enable the Secretary of the Interior to meet the emergencies 
caused by forest insects within national parks and national monu- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, and 
to provide personnel and equipment for the investigation, control, and 
prevention of spread of such insects, to be expended directly or in 
cooperation with other departments of the Federal Governinent or 
with States, $25,000, to remain available until June 30, 1926. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Enforcement of acts to regulate commerce: For salary and expenses 
öf assistant to the Solicitor General in representing the Government 
in all matters arising under the act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, including travel- 
ing expenses, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, including salaries of employees in the District of Columbia, $500. 
Pueblo Lands Board: For expenses of the Pueblo Lands Board, in- 
cluding compensation for member appointed by the President of the 
United States, and for clerical assistants, interpreters, and stenog- 
raphers, rental of quarters, travel expenses, fees of witnesses, telephone 
and telegraph service, $19,500, 
JUDICIAL 
UNITED STATES COURTS 
The appropriation of $9,000 for supplies for United States courts, 
contained in the second deficiency act, fiseal year 1924, is hereby made 
available for the fiscal year 1925. 
Nayy DEPARTMENT 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY 
For installation of 8-inch water mains for fire protection, $15,000. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE - 


PUBLISHING ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICH 
PRESIDENT 


Not exceeding $2,000 of the appropriation for printing and binding, 
Department of State, fiscal year 1925, shall be available to pay the 
expenses of publishing in compliance with the requirements of the act 
of February 8, 1887, the certificates of the final ascertainment of the 
electors for the President and Vice President of the United States as 
transmitted by the executive of each State to the Secretary of State, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


For refunding taxes illegally collected under the provisions of sec- 
tions 3220 and 3689, Revised Statutes, as amended by the acts of 
February 24, 1919, November 23, 1921, and June 2, 1924, including 
the payment of claims for the fiscal year 1926 and prior years, 
$150,000,000, to remain available until June 30, 1926: Provided, 
That a report shall be made to Congress of the disbursements here- 
under as required by such acts. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SBRYICE 


Prevention of epidemies: To enable the President, in case only of 
threatened or actual epidemic of cholera, typhus fever, yellow fever, 
smallpox, bubonic plague, Chinese plague or black death, trachoma, 
influenza, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, or infantile paralysis, to 
aid State and local boards or otherwise, in his discretion, in pre- 
venting and suppressing the spread of the same, and in such emer- 
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gency in the execution of any quarantine laws which may be then 
in force, including the purchase of newspapers and clippings from 
newspapers containing information relating to the prevalence of dis- 
ease and the public health, $275,000, to remain available until June 
80, 1926, 


COAST GUARD 


Repair of vessels: For necessary emergent repairs to the cutter 
Manning, $150,000, 

Office of commandant: For personal services in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $7,500. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Paris, Tex., post office and courthouse: For completion, $61,000. 
War DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Of the unexpended balance of the appropriatign provided by sec- 
tion 124 ot the national defense act, approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended, the sum of $15,000 is hereby made available for such ex- 
penses as may be necessary and incidental to the arbitration of the 
rate of royalty to be paid the American Cyanamid Co. on patents 
owned by said company, as provided in section 10 of the contract 
of June 8, 1918, between the United States and the American 
Cyanamid Co, 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

For the continuation of the work on Dam No, 2, on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., $5,501,200, 

i INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


For the purchase of capital stock of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration created by the act approved June 3, 1924, $3,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 

Sec, 2. This act hereafter may be referred to as the “first de- 
ficiency act, fiscal year 1925.” 


The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, agreed to by the House, 
general debate is limited to one hour and a half, and the 
gentleman from Illinois is recognized for one-half of that time. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill carries $157,111,700. One hundred and fifty 
million dollars of the amount is recommended to be appro- 
priated for the return of taxes illegally collected by the Goy- 
ernment. 

It may be interesting for the House to know that since 1917, 
when war was declared, there has been collected in internal- 
revenue taxes $27,599,481,245.56, and of this $2,539,336,147 has 
been collected on schedules which at the time of their payment 
were underpaid, and at the same time there has been paid 
in return to the taxpayers $404,871,672.72 on schedules that 
were overpaid by taxpayers. So that while the audits of the 
schedules filed by taxpayers since 1917 have made it neces- 
sary to return to taxpayers over $404,000,000 on account of 
overpayment, the audits have enabled the Government to 
collect on schedules where underpayments were made over 
$2,539,000,000. While the Committee on Appropriations comes 
to the House every once in a while with a recommendation 
for the expenditure of large sums in deficiency bills for the 
payment to the taxpayers of illegally collected taxes, it is not 
usually known by the House that, while the audits disclose 
conditions which require these payments of returns, we 
acquire information through the audits which enables the 
Treasury to collect a sum more than six times as much on 
underpayments as the Treasury is called upon to pay on over- 
payments. I hope I have made that situation clear. 

The Treasury has been auditing claims for refund and at 
the same time auditing claims where the Government itself 
is demanding further payments in thousands of such claims 
every year since the war. 

It is not known at the time these appropriations are made 
to whom the money will be paid, for the audits have not been 
made at the time we request the appropriation, but the audits 
are going on constantly every day and during the last year 
they have resulted in an ascertainment of amounts due from 
the Treasury to the taxpayers averaging about ten and a 
half million dollars a month. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. If these audits have not been made and the 
money is not due, why is this item carried in a deficiency bill 
instead of in a regular bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, there have been audits made—— 

Mr. SNELL. For $7,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Amounting to $7,000,000 and they have 
money with which to pay $947,000. This can not be carried 
in the regular bill because all moneys to be carried in a 
regular bill must of necessity be ascertainable; that is, the 
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uses to which they are to be put must be definitely ascertain- 
able over the next fiscal year. 

Mr, SNELL. And because these amounts are not definitely 
ascertainable they are carried in a deficiency bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not only that, but audits are being made 
every day, and while the evidence before us showed they had 
over 7,000 accounts already audited and involving $7,000,000, 
every day adds to the number and to the amount. I would 
like to say another thing to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SNELL]. Under the law every taxpayer who has overpaid 
his account is entitled to 6 per cent a year on his payments 
which were above the amount he should have paid from the 
day he paid until the day the claim is approved by the com- 
missioner, and this amounts to a very large sum in the aggre- 
gate. It is also proper to say that when the taxpayer has 
underpaid his account he is subject to the provisions of the 
law for penalties, interest, and so forth, for failure to pay the 
proper amount. 

Mr. SNELL, The Government charges something extra, 
does it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALMON. The chairman has stated the andits show 
that these underpayments are six times as much as the over- 
payments. I want to know up to what time the audits have 
been carried—for what years have they carried on this work? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are still auditing 1917, 1918, and 1919 
cases, They would have completed 1917 and 1918, but the 
Congress authorized applications for refunds to be made by 
taxpayers up to a certain later date than the statute of limita- 
tions authorized, and as a result of that over 35,000 new appli- 
cations have been filed for refund. 

Mr. ALMON. Is the ratio of 6 to 1, to which the gentleman 
refers, the ratio for 1917, or for what year? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is for all the years. 

Mr. ALMON. For all the years since the war has it aver- 
aged that much? 

Mr. MADDEN. The underpayments in 1917 amounted to 
$16,000,000 and the overpayments or refunds amounted to 
$887,000. In 1918 it was $29,000,000 and $2,000,000; in 1919, 
$123,000,000 and $8,654,000; in 1920 the underpayments 
amounted to $466,889,000 and the amount of refunds was 
$14,127,000; for 1921 the underpayments amounted to $416,- 
483,000 and the refunds amounted to $28,656,000; for 1922, 
$266,978,000 and $48,134,000; for 1923, $500,670,000 and $123,- 
992,000; and for 1924, $577,710,000 as against $137,006,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Would it disturb the gentleman if I 
asked him a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Owing to the ample appropriations made 
by the gentleman and his committee last spring for the pre- 
vention and stamping out of the foot-and-mouth disease which 
occurred in a neighboring State and afterwards in my home 
State, the work being under the supervision of Doctor Mohler, 
the gentleman at the head of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
the foot-and-mouth disease was stamped out in Texas in two 
months. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask if there is still an unex- 
pended balance. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is $3,000,000 available for use any- 
where in the United States. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will 

Mr, MORTON D. HULL. What is the explanation of the 
great increase in the refund in 1923 and 1924? 

Mr. MADDEN. On account of the increase in the audits—on 
account of the new law that requires interest to be paid by the 
Government from the day of payment until final approval. 
Whereas before it was only 6 per cent from the date of filing 
the claim, now it is 6 per cent for the payment of tax, and on 
1917 cases that makes 36 per cent. : 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman states that in the case of a 
refund they pay interest only to the date of the audit, but when 
the boot is on the other leg the Government demands interest 
up to the time of payment. I have heard much criticism of the 
Government for not paying interest up to the time payment is 
received. 

Mr. MADDEN. Ali we can do is to comply with the law. 
Mr. LUCE. That is the law and not a Treasury regulation? 


Yes. 


1925 


Mr. MADDEN. That is the law. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Can the gentleman give us any idea when the 
audits are to be completed for the years 1917 and 1918, when 
the taxpayers may know that the settlement is completed? 

Mr. MADDEN. If Congress does not enlarge the opportunity 
for filing new claims—— 

Mr. BRIGGS. I mean under the existing law. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is hoped that it will be within a year. 
Now, as to the continuation of the work on Muscle Shoals—for 
continuation of the work on Dam No. 2, $3,501,200. That 
together with $3,040,000 carried in the Army bill will complete 
the authorized amount to be appropriated for the Wilson Dam 
No. 2, which will be completed some time between now and 
midsummer to the extent of having the gates in and the wheels 
in and everything in readiness to turn the power on at the end 
of the dam. 

The next item is $3,000,000 toward the capital stock of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. That corporation was organ- 
ized by Congress. It is a Government corporation authorized to 
operate transportation facilities on the Mississippi River and 
on the Warrior River. They are confined to operating on these 
two rivers. The capital stock of the corporation was fixed at 
$5,000,000. The corporation has two large towboats drawing 
8 feet 3 inches of water. These boats are being operated on 
the Mississippi River. For nine months in the year the water 
in which they run is deep enough to accommodate the draft of 
these boats. For three months in the year it is too shoal. For 
nine months in the year when the water is of sufficient depth 
the corporation makes money; for the other three months of 
the year when they are on sand bars and unable to function 
they lose the money that they made in the previous nine 
months. 

Now what they want is the money—for they have the 
authority—to build two additional towboats with less draft 
than those they now haye. Then they propose to use the two 
additional boats, say from Memphis toward St. Louis, where 
the water is shoal, and to use the deep-draft boats down 
where the water is deep. They say that with the new equip- 
ment and additional steam barges, both for the Mississippi 
River and the Warrior River-on which they operate, they will 
be able to make the corporation a profitable institution. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is it contemplated to have the corpora- 
tion do any work north of St. Louis? 

Mr. MADDEN. They will go as far as they can. The 
evidence we took related only from St. Louis down. 

The next item is $275,000 to enable the Public’ Health Service 
to fight the bubonie plague at New Orleans and at Oakland, 
Calif. They have discovered rats in New Orleans affected 
with bubonic plague. When a rat dies, affected by bubonic 
plague, the fleas which he carries with him will leave him 
us soon as he dies. If these fleas by any chance bite a human 
being, that human being is then affected with the bubonic 
plague. Around Oakland, Calif., they have discovered rats 
that are afflicted with bubonic plague, and there is an effort 
being made by the State and health departments to eradicate 
this danger to the public health of the country, It may be 
that a larger sum than this will be required at no distant 
day, but no one can tell. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. There is an item before that with refer- 
ence to the refund by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. MADDEN. I was following the report and not the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. I was following the bill, and the Public 
Health Service comes after the internal revenue, concerning 
which I wanted to ask the gentleman a question, Is not the 
item of $150,000,000 refund of taxes an indication of pretty 
bad guessing on the part of the Treasury Department in mak- 
ing the original levy? 

Mr. MADDEN, No; this has nothing to do with the levying 
of the taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr.. MADDEN. -I have only five minutes more in which to 
discuss this question, and I will try to answer the question 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower] in that time. If 
the gentleman makes a personal income-tax schedule and files 
it with the Treasury Department, he sends a check for the 
amount that he figures he owes the Treasury on the income 
tax. These schedules then are finally audited and when they 
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are audited, it is frequently ascertained that the taxpayer 


has paid more than he should have 
culations. 

Mr. DOWELL, The gentleman does not mean to be under- 
stood as saying that this item refers only to that character 
of assessment? 

Mr. MADDEN, But I do. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the department is continnally check- 
ing up these books and requiring the payment of taxes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I explained all that a few moments ago 
when, I suppose, the gentleman was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, I was present. The taxpayer then 
appeals to the department to have a refund after they have 
been checked by the agents of the department. What I am 
getting at is, is there not a better system or can not the Sys- 
tem be improved of paying in these vast sums of money that 
the Treasury Department now claims are not due, and have a 
more nearly correct statement of the actual facts in the be- 
ginning of the transaction? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is not a way in the world by which 
it can be done. There are millions of schedules on file. 
Schedules are being andited every day, and every time a 
schedule is audited the discovery is made as to whether or not 
the man who made the schedule owes the Government or the 
Government owes the man. This $150,000,000 is to pay in 
the cases where the Government owes the man, after the 
ascertainment of the facts. 

Mr. DOWELL. But are not these facts ascertained before 
the payment is made by the agent who makes that assess- 
ment? 

Mr. MADDEN. But this is not an assessment. 

Mr. DOWELL. I mean, finding the amount. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; they could not, There is no way in 
the world to do it other than this. Some of these schedules 
are five or six years behind in the audits. 

Mr. DOWELL. I understand that, but is there not a way 
of catching this up so that they will not be that far behind? 

Mr. MADDEN. They would not have been so far behind 
if it were not for the fact that Congress enlarged the right 
of the taxpayers to make application for a refund when the 
Statute of limitations ran against them. Congress passed an 
act to give them further opportunity to apply, and we have 
had 35,000 additional applications for refunds as a result of 
the action of Congress. 

As long as Congress continues to open the door the Treas- 
ury Department will have to pay. There is no doubt about 
that. There is no way in the world by which you can ascer- 
tain the facts in advance. 

Mr. DOWELL. What I am getting at is this: Some of the 
taxpayers protest against the amount of taxes that they are 
compelled to pay. 


paid in making his cal- 


Mr. MADDEN. That is in cases where levies have been 
made, 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. Where they haye to pay the Government. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And not where the Government has to pay 
them. 

Mr. DOWELL. And where they do pay the Government 


and where the agent advises them that they have to come to 
Washington to get their refund. In fact, they do, and in many 
cases do get the refund. : 

Mr, MADDEN, That has nothing to do with this case at 
all. The gentleman's statement does not relate to this matter 
at all, A refund is one thing and an underpayment is another. 
In the cases to which the gentleman refers the Government has 
collected from the taxpayers $2,536,000,000 in new assess- 
ments where underpayments have been made. While they 
have been doing that they have paid back to the taxpayers 
$404,000,000 where overpayments have been made on the 
schedules. I can not take any more time, because my time has 
expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN, I am sorry. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have not the time. 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has occupied 25 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this deficiency 
bill is proposed by the Committee on Appropriations simply to 
carry what might be called urgent matters which need imme- 
diate attention and immediate appropriation. Later on there 
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will be what is known as a general deficiency appropriation 
bill, which will take up other deficiencies that may be sub- 
mitted from the Bureau of the Budget. There is no contest 
over any of the provisions of this bill, unless it be one item 
relating to the Inland Waterways Corporation, to which I 
understand there will be some objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question on that? 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. For a brief question. 

Mr. SNELL. When we authorized that I did not understand 
that it was necessary to make any appropriation out of the 
funds of the Government to take care of the situation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is an authorization by law 
on the part of the Government to the extent of $5,000,000 for 
subscription to the capital stock of this corporation. In other 
words, when the corporation was formed, it was organized 
with a capital stock of $5,000,000, the Government to be the 
sole stockholder. No money has ever been appropriated to be 
applied on that stock. The Budget Bureau submitted an esti- 
mate of 83,000,000 of the $5,000,000, and the committee, acting 
under the authority of Congress and the law, has felt it proper 
to recommend that appropriation to the House. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understood the situation, when it was 
presented before the Committee on Rules and when it was 
presented on the floor of the House, it was simply a transfer 
of property and did not call for any appropriation from the 
Federal Government, that the Government already owned the 
property, and it was simply a transfer of that property to this 
new corporation, so that they could better carry on their 
business. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, That may be true, but at the 
same time the Government authorized $5,000,000 of stock to 
be subscribed by the Government. This is simply carrying out 
the law as passed by the Congress. 

Mr. SNELL, What becomes of this $3,000,000 in money? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Tilinois 
[Mr. Mappex] has already explained that they need two new 
towboats which will have less draft than the towboats they 
now have, owing to the fact that for three months in the year 
the present towboats have such a heavy draft that they fre- 

uently run aground. 

Now, the proposition is to buy two new towboats, I think, at 
a cost of $800,000, or to construct them, which will have 
a less draft and will enable the corporation to do business all 
the year around on that reach of the Mississippi between 
Memphis and St. Louis, and use the heavier towboats on the 
lower reaches of the river where the channel is deeper. In 
addition to this, new barges are to be purchased for both the 
Mississippi and the Warrior Rivers. 

Mr. SNELL. I can not understand why the statement was 
made that it would not require an appropriation, that it 
was simply for the transfer of property, and that now we 
should start immediately and appropriate money. I can not 
get that through my mind, 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. At the same time Congress did 
actually authorize the subscription of $5,000,000, and the 
committee had no alternative except to report the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, but the statement was made before us, if 
I am not mistaken—I may be—that it is simply a transfer of 
property and that we created that new corporation to take over 
the present business, and that the only reason for doing so was 
to put the Government in a position to work as any other 
corporation, borrow money, and do business without so much 
red tape. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not question the statement 
made by the gentleman. I have stated what the act provides, 
and the committee has simply acted under the authorization 
given under that act in reporting this appropriation. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will briefly. 

Mr. MORTON D, HULL, At what valuation was the prop- 
erty which was turned over by the Inland Waterway Corpo- 
Ske turned over in payment for stock—at any particular 
value 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not recall that it was 
turned over in payment of stock. I think the valuation of the 
corporation property, or rather the Government property, was 
at this time two or three million dollars and is now estimated 
to be worth over $9,000,000, but that is subject to correction, 
for I am simply stating it from memory. The hearings will 
show the gentleman, and if he will read the hearing on the 
subject it will give him the full facts. 

Now, gentlemen, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN ] 
stated, there has been collected on income taxes from 1917 to 
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1924, inclusive, nearly $27,000,000,000. The total amount of 
back taxes collected up to July 1 was $2,498,590,294. The 
total refund made up to July 1 of last year was $363,546,494.98. 
That is 1.3 per cent of the total amount of income taxes col- 
2 and 15.9 per cent of the total amount of back taxes col- 
ect 

That is a very good showing, and I want to take occasion 
to say here I think the Treasury Department is doing all it 
can to speed the consideration of these claims for tax refunds, 
My recollection is that it was stated last year that the depart- 
ment would be as near current as possible by next July, but 
Congress, as has been stated, has repeatedly extended the time 
for filing claims. In the act of 1924 it extended the time for 
filing claims for 1917 and 1918, which brought in 35,000 new 
cases which had theretofore been closed. The result is that the 
Internal Revenue Bureau now states on account of these ex- 
tensions, if no new laws are passed providing for additional 
extensions, it will take 28 months to get the work current. 
And that is due, as I say, to the fact that Congress made 
these extensions, of course entailing new work upon the de- 
partment. I wish to repeat that in my opinion I believe the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner is doing everything in bis 
power to speed the consideration of these claims. They now, 
as you know, under the act of 1924, draw interest at 6 per cent 
up to the time they are actually approved by the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner, and, of course, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that these claims be speedily disposed of, because the 
interest will amount possibly to $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 next 
year. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Briefly. . 

Mr. SPEAKS. Is there a list published showing by name 
the individuals and corporations to whom these refunds are 
made? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think that is published, 
but, of course, that list is on file with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

Mr. SPEAKS. But not published in any manner? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I think not. The Senate 
committee has been investigating that subject and I think 
probably have obtained a list of those names. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Does not the gentleman think there should 
be such a list published to go out to the public for its infor- 
mation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it should certainly be 
made available to anyone who wants it. This bill carries 
$150,000,000 for tax refunds, which it is presumed will be 
sufficient to carry the department and make all the refunds up 
until December 31, 1925. That includes, of course, $12,000,000 
that was eliminated from the Treasury bill the other day and 
which has been usually carried from year to year in the 
appropriation. The last appropriation made for tax refund 
was made in the deficiency bill in April, 1924, at the last session 
of Congress. There was appropriated at that time $105,467,000. 
On July 1 the department had an unexpended balance of 
$48,405,446.57. 

Congress passed, as you will recall, a resolution providing 
for the return to the taxpayers of 25 per cent of the amount 
paid by them. The deficiency bill which failed to become a 
law in June carried an appropriation of $16,100,000 to make 
that return of taxes legally collected for 1923 but ordered to 
be returned to the taxpayers, because it was felt that the 
taxes could be reduced to that extent, There was, therefore, 
no specific appropriation to make this return before the presi- 
dential election in November, and I was somewhat surprised 
to learn that of this $43,405,446.57 which was available July 1 
under an appropriation made for refunding taxes illegally 
collected more than $17,000,000—or, to be exact, $17,320,582,74— 
had been applied between July 1, 1924, and October 1, 1924, 
to the return of this 25 per cent of taxes which were legally col- 
lected in 1924 for the year 1923. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time suggested by the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. I will take five minutes more. 

I was unable to understand how the Treasury Department 
could apply an appropriation made to refund taxes illegally 
collected toward the payment of taxes legally collected, but 
ordered returned by Congress in the nature of what might be 
called a gratuity. I was told that it was done under an 


opinion of the Comptroller General. The appropriation of 
$16,000,000—an appropriation which was intended specifically 
to take care of the 25 per cent return—having failed in June, 
the Comptroller General of the United States rendered an 
opinion in which he held that this unexpended balance of 
$43,000,000 could be applied to that particular purpose, and 
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that notwithstanding there were approved claims of taxpayers 
who possibly had been before the department for two or three 
or four years pressing their claims for taxes illegally collected 
and taken out of their pockets and which were not drawing 
interest after they were approved by the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner, these claims were allowed to pass along and 
have not yet been paid but have been forced to await the 
passage of this appropriation, because on November 1, 1924, 
the department found itself in the position of having no money 
with which to pay some $16,989,000 of approved claims by 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner, whereas if it had applied 
this appropriation as it was made and intended by Congress 
all these claims would have been paid either on or before 
November 1, 1924. It is very clear why that course was pur- 
sued when I tell you that there were 2,576,664 persons who 
had paid their 1923 income taxes and to whom this refund of 
25 per cent was made between July 1 and October 1, 1924, or 
just prior to the presidential election, 

I was somewhat astounded that the Comptroller General 
had rendered that opinion, and I asked that a copy of it be 
furnished to the committee, and I find that he bases his opinion 
on what appears to me to be a very strained and unsatisfactory 
interpretation of the law. The only reason he gives for his 
opinion is—and I will use his language— 


Though the taxes authorized to be refunded by the revenue act of 
June 2, 1924, were taxes legally collected, the word “ illegally” as 
used in the phrase “refunding taxes illegally collected,” appearing in 
the appropriation act in question, has not been considered or construed 
to have a restricted meaning so as to authorize the refundment only 
of collections made contrary to law, but rather to authorize refund- 
ment when it is definitely determined that there had been collected 
from the taxpayers funds not authorized to be retained. 


It is evident why this course was followed. The opinion of 
the Comptroller General was at most permissive only. But 
the administration took advantage of it in order to communi- 
cate with more than 2,500,000 persons just before the election 
at public expense, for the return checks and accompanying 
letter were sent free of postage. And it did so to the very 
great injustice of claimants who had taxes taken from them 
illegally, for they have been forced to wait until now for pay- 
ment, because the money which had been appropriated to pay 
their just claims was diverted for purposes never intended. 

I want to say this in conclusion, that I have been very 
heartily in favor of the Budget system. It happens that I 
was a member of the Budget committee and took an humble 
part in helping to frame that law. The gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Mappen], the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, was also a member. It was the 
unanimous intention of that committee, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, that the Budget law should be passed and 
should be administered without reference to partisanship; and 
for that reason, and that sole reason, Congress provided that 
the Comptroller General should be named for a period of 15 
years, not to be removed save by concurrent resolution of the 
House and Senate and signed by the President, and he was 
given a salary of $12,000, with the idea of obtaining at the 
head of that great governmental activity a man not only quali- 
fied to administer the law, not only qualified to pass upon the 
appropriations made by Congress—and he is the supreme court 
in regard to the action of the departments in paying out 
money—but also one who would be free from any influence of 
politics or partisanship, and who would not be swayed one 
way or the other by whatever effect his action would have 
upon a political party or as to how it might affect any admin- 
istration. Under the Budget law the Comptroller General is 
supposed to represent Congress rather than the administration, 
His construction as to the purposes of appropriations is bind- 
ing upon the departments. No lawyer can read his opinion 
without being dissatisfied with it as a proper legal interpreta- 

tion or without being impressed with the suspicion that he was 
trying to find a way for the administration to use this fund 
before the election in a manner which it thought would be of 
some benefit to it in the election. I regret to see it, for in my 
judgment any evidence of partisan use of the Budget system 
is calculated to do more than any other one thing to destroy it. 
=; BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman will recall that in the last 
revenue measure a provision was made for a Board of Tax 
Appeals, of 25 members, if I recollect, and rather high-salaried 
members, it is true. I understand that that board was organ- 


ized, and organized with the character and dignity of sets of 
rules that make it extremely difficult for an ordinary person 
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to get any consideration of a tax appeal unless the case is 
prepared and somebody is employed to represent him who is 
technically efficient in that sort of thing. 

Is that true or not? It seems to me the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals was created so as to give the taxpayers as well as the 
Government an impartial administrative board, so that if you 
had only the records of the Treasury they ought to be suffi. 
cient, it seems to me, when setting out questions of error and 
propositions of law connected with a claim. I would like to 
know about that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the gentleman is cor- 
rect as to the intention of Congress, and so far as the informa- 
tion I have goes, I think the Board of Tax Appeals is pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as it can. I know nothing about any rules 
which it has adopted. Naturally the Board of Tax Appeals 
must have some rules to guide it, because it is in the nature of 
an appellate court, so far as these tax-refund matters are 
concerned. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that not- long ago the tax 
board stated that it had practically nothing to do; that the 
taxpayers were not coming before it on appeals. If that is 
true, I think it is entirely due to the technical procedure re- 
quired. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have had 1,000 cases presented to 
them and they have just adjudicated 100. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is true, and I think the 
board of appeals is proceeding as rapidly as it ean, because 
it has been functioning for only a short while. As the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MaAppen] says, it has already disposed 
of 100 cases out of 1,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. There may be many thousands of appeals, 
and I understand the Treasury Department reviews these 
eases without requiring a brief to be filed, simply reviewing 
them upon the complaint made, and it seems to me the Board 
of Tax Appeals should follow the same procedure. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I understand the Board of Tax 
Appeals is hearing the cases which haye been appealed to it 
as fast as it can. It seems to me it is entirely proper that 
those who take an appeal should file some sort of a memo- 
randum, or you might call it a brief, aud I think that in prac- 
tically every case they desire to do that in order to bring the 
facts before the board. 

Mr. BRIGGS. ‘That may be true, but I think the taxpayers 
who desire to make an appeal should be permitted to file 
an informal statement or complaint and have their cases 
heard upon that statement or complaint. I think the Board 
of Tax Appeals should pass on them just as the Treasury De- 
partment passes on them, namely, without requiring the sub- 
mission of any brief. Why should the board of appeals re- 
quire any brief? It is simply a set of tax experts sitting 
there to hear appeals. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I take it that if the taxpayer 
who takes an appeal does not care to file a brief, that the 
Board of Tax Appeals will, of course, pass upon his case with- 
out requiring that to be done. But I think it is in the interest 
of the taxpayer himself—if he wants to have his case fully 
considered from every standpoint—that he should file a brief 
or memorandum setting forth the reasons why he thinks injus- 
tice has been done. r 

Mr. BRIGGS. That would be perfectly proper if the amount 
involved were sufficiently large to require that; but I think 
the appeals of taxpayers should be heard without the necessity 
of filing briefs. . 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Darrow). The time of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE]. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, a paragraph in the present 
appropriation bill reminds us that not until next Monday—the 
second Monday in January—will any votes be cast directly for 
the election of the next President and Vice President of the 
United States. I refer to the item of $14,000 for payment of 
messengers who bring the electoral votes from their respective 
States to the seat of government “at the rate of 25 cents per 
mile of the estimated distance by the most usual roads traveled 
from the place of meeting of the electors to the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States.” This is a provision of the act of 
1792 and is still in force. 

This appropriation should be saved. At the time of the 
enactment of the law the Post Office Department had just been 
created, and the only method of transmitting the certificates of 
the electors was by stage coach or on horseback, whether sent 
by messenger or by the Postal Service. To-day the mails are 
just as safe as messengers, and the difference in cost to the 
taxpayers is the $14,000 herein sought to be appropriated. The 
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transmission of electoral votes by messenger, a necessity in 


1792, is a waste of money to-day. . 

Opinions of the delegates to the Federal Convention differed 
as to the need of a Chief Executive. During the period of the 
Continental Congress—1774-1781—aside from Washington as 
military commander, no head of the Government was recog- 
nized.. The delegates finally concluded there should be an 
Executive. The next question considered was, Should such 
Executive he appointed or elected? Different plans were pro- 
posed—election by the National Legislature, election by the 
Senate, appointment by electors chosen by the people or by the 
State legislatures, or election directly by the people. 

Considerable opposition was evidenced to election by the 
people, as The people would never be sufficiently informed of 
the character of men to vote intelligently for candidates that 
might be presented,” or “The people would be incited -by 
designing and active demagogues,” or, as another delegate 
said, “It would be as unnatural to refer the choice of a proper 
person for President to the people ak to refer a trial of colors 
to a blind man.” The delegates were just as unwilling that 
Congress should have a part in the selection of a Chief Execu- 
tive. The electoral plan, an exact counterpart of the joint 
convention of the two Houses, was adopted. Fearing that so 
large a number of men would not travel to the seat of govern- 
ment for the single purpose of casting their vote, it was pro- 
vided that the electors should meet and cast their yotes in their 
own several States, the act of voting to be followed by trans- 
mitting the votes sealed to the seat of government, where, in 
the presence of the two Houses, the votes were to be counted. 

The constitutional provision—article 2, section 1, paragraph 
2—linally adopted provided: 


Each State shall appoint in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed an elector. 


The manner of the appointment of the electors to which 
each State is entitled was thus vested in the legislature of the 
State. No obligatioit was imposed upon a State to provide for 
the appointment of electors. In fact, the State of New York, 
in the first election of 1789, failed to appoint electors, as the 
two houses could not agree upon the method, and so New York 
lost its electoral vote in that election. Rhode Island and North 
Carolina, having failed to ratify the Constitution, took no part 
in that election. In other States the manner of appointing 
controlled the nomination, depending upon the political com- 
plexion of the legislature. In some States electors were ap- 
pointed by the legislature; in others by district ticket, and in 
still others by the electoral ticket. 

The Constitution further provides that the day on which 
the electors shall give their vote “shall be the same throughout 
the United States.” The plan contemplated was to have the 
electors of each State meet in that State and cast a secret 
ballot on the same day upon which the electors convened in all 
other States, the intent being that each separate electoral 
college should, when making its choice, be unaware of the 
decision of the others. A directly opposite result occurred. 
The electors as candidates are pledged to vote for a certain 
person for President and another person for Vice President 
and to violate the pledge would constitute polifical treason to 
the party and to the people. In fact, Mr. Horace Greeley, can- 
didate of the Democratic Party for President in 1872; having 
died before the college met to vote, the votes of the electors in 
the Georgia college were nevertheless actually cast for him. 

The Constitution provides that— 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratify- 
ing same. 


When the ratification of nine States was secured the Congress 
vf the Confederation fixed the first Wednesday of January, 1789, 
us the day for appointing electors in the several States which, 
before that date, should have ratified the Constitution; the 
first Wednesday in February as the day for the electors to 
assemble in their respective States and vote for a President; 
and the first Wednesday in March as the time and the seat 
of Government (New York) the place for commencing proceed- 
ings under the Constitution. 

The first Wednesday in March, 1789, happened to be on the 
4th. As the President holds for four years, the 4fh of March 
has become a fixed day and it is now so provided by law as 
the beginning of his term. Congress attempted to assemble in 
New York on March 4, 1789. It was not until April 6, 1789, 
that a quorum (12 Senators) in the Senate was obtained. 
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John Langdon was elected President pro tempore of the Senate 
for the sole purpose of opening the certificates and counting 
the votes of the electors of the several States in the choice of 
a President and Vice President of the United States. The 
Senate appointed one of their Members to sit at the Clerk's 
table to make a list of the votes as they were declared. The 
House likewise appointed two Members for the same purpose 
and attended in the Senate Chamber. The President of the 
Senate opened the votes and declared the result to the two 
Houses. 

There was no contest over the election of a President, Wash- 
ington was the unanimous choice of all. At that time the 
electors could vote for two persons for President, the person 
receiving the greatest number of votes being declared Presi- 
dent and the person receiving the second greatest number being 
declared Vice President. That there were favorite-son candi- 
dates then as now is shown by the vote, which is as follows: 


Washington, 69; Adams, 34; Samuel Huntington, 2; John Jay, 9; 
John Hancock, 4; Robert H. Harrison, 6; George Clinton, 3; John 
Rutledge, 6; Jobn Milton, 2; James Armstrong, 1; Edward Telfair, 
1; and Benjamin Lincoln, 1. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Madison, a committee of the Senate 
was appointed to notify George Washington of his election to 
the office of President and John Adams of his election to the 
office of Vice President. On April 30, 1789, George Washington, 
in the presence of the Senate and the House, took the oath of 
office as required by the Constitution, and, following a short 
address by him, the record discloses that the President, the 
Vice President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives,” 
and so forth, “then proceeded to St. Paul’s Chapel, where 
divine service was performed by the Chaplain of Congress, 
after which the President was reconducted to his house by the 
committee appointed for that purpose.” 

In 1800 the election resulted in a tie between Jefferson and 
Burr, each receiving 73 votes, with Adams receiving 65, Pinck- 
ney 64, and John Jay 1. The electoral system thus failed to 
function. A majority of all votes was necessary. After the 
thirty-sixth ballot, the vote being taken by States, and each 
State having one vote, Jefferson was elected President and 
Burr Vice President. An amendment to the Constitution (Art. 
XII) was promptly ratified, so that instead of voting for two 
persons for President,-the electors should directly designate 
the person voted for for President and the person voted for for 
Vice President. 

It is also provided that when no person had a majority of 
the whole number of electoral votes, then from the person hav- 
ing the highest numbers, not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of Representatives 
should immediately choose by ballot the President; that if the 
House shall not choose the President when the right of choice 
devolves upon them, before the 4th day of March next follow- 
ing, then the Vice President shall act as President, as in the 
case of death or other constitutional disability of the President. 
There is considerable dispute as to whether the Vice President 
referred to means the Vice President then in office or the Vice 
President elect. In event no person receive a majority of the 
whole number of electoral votes for Vice President, then from 
the two highest on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice 


President. 


Later the electoral system again failed. In the election of 
1824 the vote of the Electoral College stood—Jackson, 99; 
Adams, 84; Crawford, 4; Clay, 37. Jackson received a plu- 
rality but not the required majority.. The House, voting by 
States, elected Adams. The popular vote had been Jackson, 
155,872; Adams, 105,321. Another failure was the famous 
Huyes-Tilden controversy. Hayes was declared elected, al- 
though Tilden received 250,000 more votes than Hayes. Again, 
in 1888 Cleveland received almost 100,000 more of the popular 
yote than Harrison, yet the latter was elected. 

The time of “appointing” electors is determined by Congress ' 
under authority of the Constitution, as on the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November in every fourth year suc- 
eveding every election of a President and Vice President. The 
number of electors shall be equal to the number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the several States are, by law, 
entitled at the time when the President and Vice President to 
be chosen come into office. The executive of the State shall 
promptly prepare certificates or credentials of election of the 
electors, together with the names of all the candidates for 
electors and the votes of each, and send one list at once to the 
secretary of state at the seat of government, who is required 
by law to publish the same in some newspaper. The executive 
also prepares such certificate or credentials in triplicate. 
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The second Monday in January the electors of each State 
meet and give their votes. (Over two months: after the time 
when the people have actually determined who is to be Presi- 
dent and Vice President.) The electors make and sign three 
certificates of all the votes given by them, which certificates 
contain two distinct lists—one of the votes for President, the 
other of the votes for Vice President—and annex to each of the 
certificates one of the sets of credentials furnished by the 
executive. The certificates are sealed up by the electors and 
certified to. The law then provides that the electors shall 
dispose of the certificates as follows: One by sending same to 
the seat of government by messenger; a second by post office; 
and the third certificate is deposited with the judge of that 
district in which the electors shall assemble. 

‘The Secretary. of State is required, if the President of the 
Senate fails to receive a certificate of votes from any State by 
the fourth Monday in January, to send a special messenger 
to the district judge in whose custody the one certificate of the 
votes from that State has been lodged. Certificates have also 
been sent by express companies to the President of the Senate. 

The certain delivery of the certificates being thus safe- 
guarded by law, the need for messengers and the expenditure 
of money to cover their trips to Washington no longer exists. 

On the second Wednesday in February the Senate and the 
House of Representatives meet in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives at 1 o'clock in the afternoon on that day. The 
President of the Senate is the presiding officer. There are 
four tellers, two appointed by the Senate and two by the House. 
The President of the Senate opens and presents the certificates 
to the tellers, and the tellers read the result in the presence 
and hearing of the two Houses and enumerate the result. The 
President of the Senate then announces the state of the vote, 
which announcement is deemed a sufficient declaration of the 
persons, I any, elected President and Vice President. Four 
years ago the entire proceedings consumed less than 40 minutes 
and, omitting the tabulation by States, the record is as follows: 


At 1 o'clock p, m. the Doorkeeper announced the Vice President and 
the Senate of the United States. 

The Senate entered the Hall, preceded by their Sergeant at Arms and 
headed by the Vice President and the Secretary of the Senate, the 
Members and officers of the House rising to receive them. 

The Vice President took his seat as the presiding officer of the joint 
convention of the two Houses, the Speaker of the House occupying 
the chair on his left. 


The Vice PRESIDENT, Gentlemen of the convention, the two Houses 


of Congress, pursuant to the requirements of the Constitution and the 


laws of the United States, are now in joint convention for the purpose 
of opening the certificates and ascertaining and counting the votes of 
the several States for President and Vice President. Under well- 
established precedents, unless demand shall be made in any case, the 
reading of the formal portions of the certificates will be dispensed with. 
After ascertainment has been had that the certificates are authentic 
and correct in form, the tellers will count and make.a list of the votes 
of the States. 

Twelve years ago, upon an occasion similar! to this, the then Vice 
President of: the United States, my warm personal friend, Charles War- 
ren Fairbanks, of Indiana, suppressed any manifestation of approval or 
disapproval upon the part of the galleries or the members of the joint 
convention, announcing at that time what seemed to me to be a proper 
statement, that this is a solemn and important occasion in the affairs 
of the people of America, and it should be discharged with dignity and 
in silence. 

The tellers will please take their places at the desk. The tellers will 
count and make a list of the votes of the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Loner (one of the tellers). Mr. President, the certificate of the 
electoral vote of the State of Alabama seems to be regular in form and 
authentic, and it appears therefrom that James M. Cox, of Ohio, re- 
ceived. 12 votes for President and Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, 
12 votes for Vice President. 

The Vick Paxstozxr. If there be no objection, the reading of the 
formal portions of the certificates will be dispensed with, and the chair 
will open in alphabetical order. ‘the certificates showing the electoral 
votes of each State, and the tellers will count and make announce- 
ment of the results in the several States. 

There was no: objection. 

The tellers then proceeded to read, count, and announce, as was done 
in the case of Alabama, the electoral votes of the several States in 
their alphabetical order. 

The Vice PRESIDENT, Gentlemen of the convention, the certificates 
of all of the States have now been opened and read, and the tellers 
will make final ascertainment of the result and deliver the same to the 
Prsident of the Senate. 
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The tellers delivered to the Vice President the following statement 
of the result: 
* s s a . e * 


Henry Canot Lopan, 
Oscar W. Uxper woop, 
Tellers on the part of the Senate, 


FLORIAN LAMPERT, 
WILLIAM W. RUCKER, 
Tellers on the part of the House of Representatives, 


-The Vica PRESIDENT. Gentlemen of the convention, the report of the 
state of the vote as delivered to the President of the Senate is as 
follows : 

The whole number of the electors appointed to vote for President of 
the United States is 531, of which a majority is 266. 

Warren G. Harding, of the State of Ohio, has received for President 
of the United States 404 votes. 

James M. Cox, of the State of Ohio, has received 127 votes. 

The state of the vote for Vice President of the United States as de- 
livered to the President of the Senate is as follows: 

The whole number of the electors appointed to vote for Vice President 
of the United States is 531, of which a majority is 266. 

Calvin Coolidge, of the State of Massachusetts, has received for 
Vice President of the United States 404 votes, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the State of New York, has received 127 
votes. 

This announcement of the state of the vote by the President of the 
Senate shall be deemed a suficient. declaration of the persons elected 
President and Vice President of the United States, each for the term 
beginning on the 4th day of March, 1921, and shall be entered, to- 
gether with a list of the votes, on the Journals of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, 

Gentlemen of the convention, the purposes for which this joint 
convention was called having been accomplished, as presiding officer 
I dissolve this joint convention, and the Senate will return to its 
Chamber. 

The Senate (at 1 o'clock and 87 minutes p. m.) retired from the 
Hall, and (at 1 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Speaker resumed 
the chair and called the House to order. 


Has the electoral system failed? Should it be abolished? 
The original idea that electors themselves should deliberate and 
choose and elect a President and a Vice President has not been 
followed. They have sought to carry out the will of a majority 
of the voters. Presidents have been elected by a majority of 
the electoral votes but by only a plurality of the popular vote. 

In 1844 James K. Polk fell short of a majority of the popular 
yote by 24,119. In New York his plurality over Clay was 
5,106, Thus, a change of 2,504 votes would have given the 
State’s electoral vote to Clay. 

In 1856 Buchanan lacked a majority of the popular vote 
but carried Pennsylvania by a majority of 513 votes. Had 
Pennsylvania gone to Fremont or Fillmore, Buchanan would 
have lacked two electoral votes of the required majority. 

Abraham Lincoln fell short of a majority by almost 500,000, 
but secured a majority of the electoral vote. Douglass received 
more than a million and a third popular votes, which gave him 
but 12 electors in the college, while Breckinridge received 
847,953 votes, which gave him 72 electors. 

In 1884 a change in New York of 575 popular votes from 
Cleveland to Blaine would have elected Blaine by an electoral 
majority of 17 votes. 

In 1888 a change of 6,502 votes in New York from Harrison 
to Cleveland would have given the Presidency to Cleveland. 
Cleveland received almost 100,000 more of the popular yote 
than Harrison. 

Under the present system the State of New York has 45 elec- 
toral votes. There are 12 States—Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, 
Montana, South Dakota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Vermont, Utah, and Wyoming—whose combined elec- 
toral yote equals that of New York, yet the population of these 
12 States is less than one-half that of New York. If an elec- 
tion should be thrown into the House because no person should 
receive a majority of the electoral vote, then the people of these 
12 States could outyote the people of New York 12 to 1, for in 
the House each State has but one vote, 

If the present electoral system continues—and it can only be 
changed by constitutional amendment—sooner or later the fol- 
lowing questions will have to be answered by enactment of 
constitutional amendments and laws by Congress 


(a) Does the Secretary of State succeed to the Presidency if 


for any reason there is no constitutionally elected President by 
March 4? 
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(b) Shall there be a special election? Or does the person 
succeeding to the Presidency fill out the unexpired term? 

(c) If the election were ordered in case of a vacancy in the 
office, could it be for the unexpired term or would it have to be 
for a term of four years, thus disarranging the four-year period 
of the Government? 

(d) Does the commission of a Cabinet officer expire on March 
4, and would this prevent succession? 

(e) For what length of time would a Cabinet officer act as 
President? 

(f) Shall the choice of a Chief Executive be intrusted to the 
House of Representatives about to go out of existence when 
such House may even be under control of the party defeated at 
the preceding November election? 

(g) Where the President elect dies before the second Wednes- 
day in February, may the House of Representatives elect a 
President? 

(h) In case of failure to count the votes and declare the re- 
sults by the 4th of March, where the electors have not failed to 
elect but Congress has failed to declare the result, may the 
count continue? 

(i) Would the Vice President or Vice President elect suc- 
ceed to the Presidency should the President elect die before the 
4th of Mareh? 

(j) Who would be President in case both President elect and 
Vice President elect should die before March 4? 

(k) If more than three persons voted for as President should 
receive the highest number and an equal number of votes in the 
Electoral College, and suppose there were six candidates, three 
of whom had an equal number, who is to be preferred? 

(1) If there should be more than two of the candidates for 
the Vice Presidency in a similar category, for how many then 
and for whom would the Senate vote? 

(m) If a candidate for President should die after the elec- 
tion and before January 12 and before the electors met, how 
should they vote? 

(n) If the President elect should die after the Electoral Col- 
lege has met and before Congress counted the vote, how could 
the yote be counted? Or could it be postponed? 

If the electoral system is abolished, shall the direct vote be 
by districts, by States, or by the entire Nation? 

Because of our “bloc” system it is not at all impossible 
that there may be more than two strong parties in this coun- 
try. In event no candidate for President and for Vice Presi- 
dent should receive, under a direct vote, a majority of the 
votes cast, who, then, would determine the election of a Presi- 
dent? Should a plurality vote elect? Should there be a sec- 
ond run-off of the two or three highest? Or should the elec- 
tion then go to the House of Representatives as under the 
present system? 

Many amendments have been introduced in Congress seek- 
ing to change the present electoral system. Some of these 
bills have passed the Senate and died in the House. The 
proper procedure to consider this momentous question would 
be to haye a commission appointed consisting of students of 
election and the Constitution, who should make a thorough 
study of the subject and report their conclusions to Congress. 
As yet no better method of electing a President has been pro- 
posed, in my opinion, than our present Electoral College. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

Mr, RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address myself to 
the bill. The last item in this bill proposes an appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for the purchase of capital stock of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 

The bill creating the Inland Waterways Corporation came 
up at the last session of this Congress. Evidently, from the 
question just asked by the chairman on rules, the Committee 
on Rules permitted this bill to come up and to get a place on 
the calendar upon the theory that no appropriations were to be 
asked, The bill came from the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, of which my friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIXSLOwI, is the chairman, 
always until this time accurate in his predictions and accurate 
in his statements. I have great admiration for my friend, but 
the time has come for him to correct some statements he made 
on the floor of this House at that time. 

I contended on the floor that this bill meant a charge upon the 

Treasury of $5,000,000, and I was calling attention to the 
leases the corporation was already sustaining when speaking 
for the committee which had the bill in charge on the 16th 
day of last May. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINS- 
Low] said: 


Mr. WixsLow. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rarxey. I will. 

Mr. Wrxstow. I am not offering anything in opposition to what the 
gentleman is saying, but I want to find out if he really had in mind 
that the bill contemplated the appropriation of $5,000,000 in real 
money. 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Wrxstow. Hardly. 

Mr. Raixxr. What kind of money is it going to be? 

Mr. WINsLOw. The proposition is to take the property that is float- 
ing around in the assets of the War Department, bring them together 
and transfer as a matter of bookkeeping to the corporation which will 
have the keeping of the $5,000,000. Nobody ever expected $5,000,000 
new money would be appropriated. It will be an accounting matter, 
and only a small part of the $5,000,000 will be needed in cash, and 
then not all at one time. It authorizes the use of that money, the pur- 
pose being to make the corporation an institution that can borrow 
money in time of a shortage and relieve the situation, and not to come 
to Congress to get money when it needs it, as it might take three 
months’ time. 

Mr. RATNEY. It will probably result in a Government appropriation 
very soon, because no private party is going to loan on a losing propo- 
sition any amount of money. 

Mr. WIxSsLow. I am not going to argue the matter with the gentle- 
man. I am telling him what the bill means. 

Mr. Rarxey. I am obliged to the gentleman for his contribution to 
my speech, and he always makes a valuable contribution whenever he 
interrapts. 


This was the 16th day of last May. Congress adjourned soon 
afterwards. The gentleman was right about it, and the creation 
of this corporation was a proposition to enable it to borrow 
money from banks. 

The corporation, according to the testimony before the com- 
mittee, since its creation or since the 4th day of last June, 
when the bill was signed, has borrowed from banks $650,- 
000,000, and it is all gone except $100,000, and now they come 
back at the very first opportunity, and before this Congress 
convened the Secretary of War requested the Budget Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Appropriations to appropriate for 
this corporation $3,000,000. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman 
to be interrupted? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman kindly go further and 
make a complete statement, as the gentleman is able to do, 
as to the credits and debits of the entire cash assets of the 
organization? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I will proceed to do that right now. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With special reference to your statement 
that the $650,000,000 is all gone. 

Mr. RAINEY. This corporation started in, according to the 
testimony of Colonel Ashburn, now General Ashburn, with as- 
sets or with this floating equipment given to it by the Govern- 
ment. They figured that floating equipment at 5 cents per 
dollar on the cost to the Government represented an invest- 
ment of $650,000. That is the testimony of General Ashburn, 
and since that time, since General Ashburn commenced to oper- 
ate these boats, the Government has appropriated over $2,600,- 
000, and that is all gone. Since the adjournment of the last 
session of this Congress they borrowed $650,000, and that is all 
gone. And then they come here now with a statement showing 
that they need the entire $5,000,000, and showing what they are 
going to do with it. 

I want to give the figures to the committee, and I wish some 
members of the committee would follow this computation as I 
make it and tell me whether I am right about it or whether I 
am wrong about it. I want to submit to the committee this 
question. This is a question of accounting and here is a jug- 
gling of figures such as I haye never before encountered. If 
the receipts from a business amounted to $1,000 and the total 
expenses in conducting that business amounted to $2,000, how 
much did they make? They did not make anything, of course. 
They lost $1,000. 

Let me call your attention to these figures which the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations demanded should be 
submitted and which have been submitted. Let me call your 
attention to page 108 of the hearings as to the operations of 
the Mississippi River section by fiscal years: 

Gross revenues for 1919, $284,160.60 ; 

Total expenses, $706,328.65. 


Now, how much did they make? They lost over $422,000 
that year. 


1925 
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Read the next line where they put it down as a net income 
of $422,168.05. This was a loss, if it was anything, and then 
immediately under that they deduct the depreciation charge. 
This was another loss, of course. The way to estimate the 
losses for 1919 is to deduct the receipts from the expenses and 
then add the depreciation charges. Is not that the proper 
way? Of course it is, 

They go through. all the operations of the Warrior River 
service and the Mississippi River service in this same way 
and reach the conclusion that the net income of the Mississippi 
River service is $2,469,674.44 for four years, and then they 
deduct depreciation charges from that, after having added to- 
gether all the depreciation charges. That was not a net in- 
come, it was a loss for four years. I would like to see some 
member of the committee explain it in any other way. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. At some time will the gentleman kindly 
divide the period into that part before we had the act and 
that part which followed in order to contrast the losses and 
earnings of the two periods? 

Mr. RAINEY. The losses haye been increasing; the more 
money you give them the more money they lose. 

Mr. WINSLOW, Win the gentleman kindly answer my 
question? 


Mr, RAINEY. I will answer the gentleman; I do not know- 


that I can do it just now. 

Mr: WINSLOW. Since we passed the act they have been 
earning money and before that they were losers? 

Mr. RAINEY. They have been losing more than they earned. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Have they not been getting nearer since 
we passed the act? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will figure it out for the gentleman; I 
ean not do it in this 15-minute speech. Now, if you add 
together the net loss and the depreciation loss it will amount 
to. $3,745,000 on the Mississippi River, and on both rivers it 
will amount to nearly $7,000,000. You have to add some other 
items to that in order to find out how much money the barge 
service has really lost for the Government. The barge service 
is a loss to the Government and has clearly lost nearly $5,000 
every day of every year this service has been in operation. An 
aceurate accounting would show the loss to be over $6,000 per 
day. The more money you give it the more it is going to lose. 
They are trying to operate boats that are not adapted to the 
river. We have a company operating boats planned by private 
individuals and not by Government engineers, which are not 
of the type of boats which can be operated successfully. 

As soon as Mr. Goltra completed his contract, which was 
made in 1919, he asked for a rate under which he could operate 
his barges. The Secretary of War said to him: “You can 
carry freight, but you must carry it at the railroad rate 
except. for sand, coal, and clay, which you can carry at the 
rate the Government barges operate.“ He would not give him 
any better rate than that. Of course Mr. Goltra could not carry 
freight at rail rates when the Government barges were carry- 
ing it at less rates. They seized his barges, drove his men off 
with armed men, and ran the boats out. of the jurisdiction of 
the court. General Ashburn refused to accept service of the 
courts in the proceedings bronght immediately by Mr. Goltra 
to recover the barges, and the notice was thrown at his feet. 
Finally the court held that it could go beyond its jurisdiction 
and get the barges. This was done, and the barges were 
brought back and turned over to Mr. Goltra, and he is now 
operating the boats at a profit. 

He demanded last. week that the Secretary of War appoint 
the appraisers contemplated in the contract so that he could 
take over these towboats and barges. -In spite of all of the 
efforts of the Government he has demonstrated that barge serv- 
ice on the Mississippi River can be made a, success: Congress 
is making tremendous appropriations. pouring money into that 
rat hole to enable incompetent people and engineers to make a 


demonstration on these rivers. In spite of everything that 


the Government has done, Mr. Goltra has demonstrated that 
his service is a success. 

Now, I want to show you how the business of this corpora- 
tion is conducted. In the examination General Ashburn was 
asked to state if loans had been made to cities for building ter- 
minals along the river. He said yes. He was asked if they 
were made without interest. He said at first they made them 
without interest, but they have quit that now and they are 


paying interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the gentleman two min- 
utes more. 


Mr. RAINEY. They have loaned to cities $866,000 and have 
loaned it on 20 or 80 year notes, absolutely without interest, 
except $15,000 loaned to Vicksburg and $15,000 loaned to 
Memphis. These boats are destroying the channels in the 
river. General Ashburn stated before the committee that he 
had not heard of any barges being held up on the river. I will 
tell you how they operate. 

On December 4 the Goltra barges were proceeding down the 
river, towed by one of his towboats. They were carrying 
$800,000. worth of wheat in one barge load down the river. 
When they got down to a landing 40 miles below St. Louis 
they found the river blocked by these Government boats on 
the road up. They were delayed there for four days- wait- 
ing for a Government dredge to get there and dig them out. 
Then the dredge had to repair the channel destroyed by those 
boats. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrans] asked 
General Ashburn about that, and he did not know anything 
about it. He did not think anything of that kind had occurred. 
So I wired out there to know what the log of the steamer 
Minois, of the Goltra Line, showed for that date. You can 
not run a barge line with this tremendous inyestment by a 
brigadier general here in Washington oceupying his time at- 
tending functions. You must have some business man there 
running it. He did not even know that a tow of barges oper- 
ated by the Goltra Line had been held up by his line in the 
river for four days. Here is the telegram: 


Sr. Louis, Mo., January 5, 1925, 
Hon. Henry T. RAINEY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Log of the steamer Illinois, Goltra Barge Line, en route New Or- 
leans with three barges of wheat in tow, shows that on the evening 
of December 8 she found the Memphis, of the Warrior Line, with a 
tow, bound upstream, and stalled in channel near Brickeys, about 
40 miles from here. Jilinoie and tow. could not get by. The Memphis 
in attempting to work out, had rulned the channel, on account of her 
tunnel propeller wheels piling up ridges in the channel. THinois was 
held there until the evening of December 7, getting away after a 
Government dredge boat had released her and redredged the damaged 
channel. For your information will say the Government tunnel-type 
boat should not try to operate between here and the mouth of the 
Red River during the low-water season. The Barrett Line bad a simi- 
lar experience below. Cairo. 

Epwarp F. Gourra, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to. the 
gentleman: from Missouri [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The gentleman from Mlinois 
{Mr. Rarney], who just preceded me, has made a vicious 
attack upon the Mississippi barge line and its manager, General 
Ashburn. He charges mismanagement and loss of money to 
the Government, and he has held up before you one Edward 
F. Goltra as a model barge-line operator, and undertakes to 
make an unfavorabie comparison of the Mississippi barge- 
line service with Mr. Goltra's operations. 

I was fooled at one time by Mr. Goltra just as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] is now being deceived. Goltra 
is a man of fluent speech and of vivid imagination. I thought 
he was a real friend to waterways. I trusted him as one who 
had an earnest desire to develop the rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley and thereby make it possible for the farmers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants of that vast inland area to enjoy the 
blessings of cheap water transportation. 

In an effort to eliminate unfair rail rates intended and 
designed to prevent the development of river navigation, with 
a view to 2stablishing cooperation and coordination between 
the rail and water lines of the country, and in order to eliminate 
the existing unfair division of freight revenue accruing from 
joint rail and water hauls, thereby making it pessible for 
navigation to develop upon our great inland rivers, the Govern- 
ment is operating a barge line between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. 

Much depends upon this demonstration, If it is successful 
and the Government accomplishes the elimination of a network 
of obstructions set up by the rail lines during the past 50 
years and we proceed to complete the projects heretofore 
adopted upon our rivers, thereby securing permanent and de- 
pendable channels, then the navigation of our inland rivers 
with cheap transportation will become an accomplished fact; 
and every citizen who has at heart the welfare of the people 
of the Mississippi Valley is interested in the success of this 
operation. 

It has been a source of painful disappointment to me to learn 
that during the past year Mr. Goltra has devoted much of his 
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time to appearing before committees, to calling upon Members 
of Congress and upon high officials of the Government in an 
effort to discredit and to destroy this Government operation. 
In other words, lie is deliberately trying to defeat the only 
instrumentality which the people have to create the conditions 
which will make successful private navigation of our rivers 
by common carriers possible. 

The Government has constructed barges, towboats, terminals, 
and other facilities for this barge line valued at approximately 
$10,000,000, In order to eliminate red tape and give the opera- 
tion a fair chance for success, Congress has created a corpora- 
tion and has given it all the powers of a private transporta- 
tion agency, We have authorized an appropriation of $5,000,- 
000 with which to buy such additional equipment as may be 
found necessary. If we succeed in this undertaking, when the 
channels are improyed the Government will realize a profit- 
able return upon its investment and tlie commerce of the 
valley will gain the blessings of facilities for cheap transporta- 
tion. 

If Mr. Goltra succeeds in carrying out his threats to dis- 
credit and destroy the barge line, then this investment will 
be lost to the Government, and successful nayigation of our 
inland rivers may he delayed for a quarter of a century. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Raney], inspired by Mr. Goltra, 
is attempting to strike out of this bill an item of $3,000,000 
authorized by the last Congress and intended to be used in the 
purchase of additional equipment necessary in this operation. 

Congress, after due consideration, has authorized the Sec- 
retary of War to appoint a board of advisors in order that 
this operation may have the benefit of the judgment and ex- 
perience of successful business men. The Secretary of War 
has appointed a board consisting of men whose character, in- 
tegrity, and business ability can not be questioned. This board, 
after a thorough investigation, has recommended to the 
Secretary of War that this item of $3,000,000 be made ayail- 
able. 

The Secretary of War, after a careful investigation of their 
report, has approved it, The Bureau of the Budget, while 
carrying on a campaign of rigid economy seldom equaled by 
any department of the Government, has approved of the appro- 
priation of this item. The President of the United States has 
transmitted the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
to Congress with his approval. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions of this House, after a most thorough and exhaustive in- 
vestigation extending from the beginning of the barge line 
service to the present time, has reported the item to the House 
with a recommendation that {t do pass, and it remains for 
Mr. Goltra, actuated by selfish and revengeful motives, through 
his friend the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. RAINEY], to at- 
tempt to prevent the appropriation of this essential and neces- 
sary fund. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratnry] charges that this 
barge line operation has resulted in a loss to the Government 
of over $8,000,000, I challenge the accuracy of that statement. 
I will concede, however, that if the gentleman from Illinois 

[Mr. Ramey] succeeds in preventing the passage of this item, 
thereby depriving this operation of essential equipment, and if 
Mr. Goltra can succeed in preventing the success of this barge- 
line operation, then the Government will stand to lose a prop- 
erty which has been appraised by the American Appraisal Co., 
of Milwaukee, as having a value of approximately $10,000,000. 

You may be interested to know the history which leads to 
the hostility of Mr. Goltra. On May 28, 1919, Mr. Goltra pro- 
cured a contract from the War Department in which he leased 
19 barges and 4 towboats, then under construction by the 
Government, and designed and intended for operation upon 
that portion of the Mississippi between St. Louis and Minne- 
apolis. 

Section 2 of the contract provides— 

That the said lessee shall operate as a common carrier the said 
fleet of 4 towboats and 19 barges upon the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries for the period of the lease (five years) and of any re- 
newals thereof, transporting iron ore, coal, and otber commodities 
at rates not in excess of the preyailing rail tariffs— 


And the contract provided that its term should begin to 
run upon the delivery of the first barge or towboat. 

Section 2 of the lease further provides 
That the lessee shall pay all operating expenses of the fleet and 
maintain, during the continuance of the lease, each towboat and barge 
of the fleet in good operating condition to the satisfaction of the 
lessor. 


Section 3 of the lease provides that 
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The net earnings above operating expenses and maintenance for 
each and every ton of cargo moved aud all other net earnings shall 
be turned over by the lessee to the Secretary of War as soon as 
practicable after each proper determination of the amount thereof, 
but at least every 90 days, for deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States to the credit of the Secretary of War, 


Section 5 of the lease provides that— 


within three months prior to the expiration of the lease, or of any 
period of renewal, or sooner if so desired by the lessee, a board of three 
persons shall be appointed to appraise the value of the said fleet at 
that time, and the said lessee shall be given the option of purchasing 
the fleet upon the following terms: If the funds turned over to the 
Secretary of War and deposited by him with the Treasurer of the 
United States shall aggregate the sum equal to the full appraised value 
of the boats, then the boats shall belong to the said lessee Goltra. If 
the funds turned over to the Secretary of War shall be less than the 
appraised value, then in that event such funds shall be applied to the 
appraised value of the fleet so far as they shall reach, and the balance 
shall be paid in 15 annual installments. 


Section § of the contract provides that 


the lessor reserves the right to Inspect the plant, fleet, and work at 
any time to see that all the said terms and conditions of the lease are 
fulfilled, and noncompliance, in his judgment, with any of the terms 
or conditions will justify his terminating the lease and returning the 
‘plant and the said barges and towboats to the lessor. 


As a lawyer I would say that this is the most phenomenal 
one-sided contract that I have ever examined, It binds the 
Government to construct a fleet consisting of 19 steel barges 
and 4 steel towboats, at a cost to the Government of $3,864,000, 
which was paid for out of the Treasury of the United States. 

It permits the lessee, Mr. Goltra, to take over and operate 
said barges and towboats for a period of five years, but binds 
him to pay nothing to the Government during such period un- 
less he earns same as a profit oyer and above his total operat- 
ing expenses, and at the end of the contract period, or at such 
time as Mr. Goltra may elect, the fleet is to be appraised by 
disinterested appraisers, the Government is to lose all of the 
depreciation resulting from the wear and tear upon such fleet, 
and all of the profits earned by Mr. Goltra must be applied by 
the Government upon the appraised value of such fleet to the 
credit and for the benefit of Mr. Goltra, In other words, the 
Government stands all the depreciation and Mr. Goltra is per- 
mitted to use all the profits which he may earn to pay toward 
the depreciated value of such fleet. 

Substantially the only thing which the contract requires of 
Mr. Goltra is that he should operate the fleet as a common car- 
rier and that he shall maintain the barges and towbvoats in 
good operating condition, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
War. 

Having called your attention to the provisions of the con- 
tract, I now desire to narrate to you the conduct of Mr. Goltra 
operating under its terms. The barges were completed in 
September, 1921, and the towboats were completed in January, 
1922, whereupon the Secretary of War called upon Mr. Goltra 
to receive the fleet and to operate it as a common carrier 
according to the provisions of his contract. : 

Up to this time I had implicit faith in the good intentions 
of Mr. Goltra, but when the Secretary of War notified him 
that the fleet was finished and ready for operation Mr, Goltra 
procrastinated and delayed, making one excuse after another, 
until July 1, 1922, when Mr. Goltra having failed to take over 
the fleet, though he had been repeatedly urged to do so by 
representatives of the War Department, continued to persist 
in his delay. Thus for six months there was tied up to the 
banks of the Mississippi River the most practical, modern, 
up-to-date fleet of barges and towboats ever constructed for 
use upon that river, while great quantities of grain and other 
commerce was waiting to be transported to the market and 
could not be moved because the Government barge line then 
in operation did not have sufficient equipment with which to 
carry such commerce. 

Many protests and appeals in great numbers came to me 
from shippers in St. Louis and throughout the valley, because 
this fleet was not in operation, 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. At what rate did the Secretary of War tell 


him that he could operate? 
Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The Secretary of War told him 


to operate under the terms of his contract. 
Mr. RAINEY. 


It was not to exceed the rail rate? 
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Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. No. 

Mr. RAIN ENT. And the Secretary told him that he could 
not operate at a lower rate than the rail rate. 

Mr, NEWTON of Missouri. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. RAINEY. How could he operate these barges in oppo- 
sition to the Government barges which were permitted by 
the Secretary to operate at 20 per cent less than the rail rates 
when he was compelled to operate at the rail rates? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The Goltra boats were designed 
to carry coal, ore, and other bulk commodities which would 
not suffer by exposure to the weather, but Mr. Goltra repre- 
sented to the Secretary of War that he had entered into con- 
tracts to carry other commodities such as lumber, oil, asphalt, 
both liquid and in drums, and many other heavy commodi- 
ties, whereupon the Secretary of War authorized him to carry 
all of these commodities at 80 per cent of the rail rate which 
paralleled the river. The Secretary of War continued this lib- 
eral attitude toward Mr. Goltra until he, by threats and state- 
ments, made it clear that it was his intention to antagonize 
and, if possible, defeat the successful operation of the Govern- 
ment barge line which was being operated in the interest of 
the people, whereupon the Secretary of War refused to permit 
Mr. Goltra to use one fleet paid for and owned by the Gov- 
ernment in competition with and for the purpose of destroying 
the successful operation of another fleet owned and operated 
by the Government. 

Again referring to my narration of the history of Mr. Goltra's 
performance of his part of the contract, on July 1, 1922, I 
went to the Secretary of War and demanded to know why 
Goltra had not taken over the fleet and placed same in opera- 
tion, as his contract required, and I told the Secretary of War 
that the shippers along the Mississippi were complaining 
because commerce was needing facilities for transportation, 
and that the Government would never be able to explain to the 
people of this country why this wonderful fleet, costing the 
taxpayers nearly $4,000,000, should be permitted to remain 
idle, tied to the banks of the Mississippi River, and not in 
operation. Whereupon the Secretary of War notified Mr. 
Goltra that unless he received such boats, in accordance with 
the terms of his contract, on or before 5 p. m. on July 15, 1922, 
he, the Secretary of War, would revoke such contract under 
authority vested in him thereunder. 

When this ultimatum was issued Mr. Goltra took possession 
of such fleet, but he did not place it in operation as a common 
carrier, as required by the terms of the contract, but under- 
took to camouflage by taking one towboat and four barges and 
proceeding from St. Louis to Sturgis, Ky., where he pur- 
chased two barge loads of coal from the West Kentucky Coal 
Co. and proceeded down the Ohio River, peddling such coal 
to consumers wherever he could find them. The other two 
barges he left tied to the docks of the coal company. 

This occurred in the fall of 1922. These two barges are still 
tied to the docks of this coal company, rusting and depreciat- 
ing in value, held by the coal company for wharfage and dock 
charges, while Mr. Goltra, this marvelous and successful barge- 
line operator described by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ratxey], has not to this day paid for the coal which he pur- 
chased more than two years ago. As proof of this assertion 
I will read a telegram received this morning by James E. 
Smith, that unselfish, faithful, untiring waterway advocate, 
from C. F. Richardson, president of the West Kentucky Coal 
Co., at Sturgis, Ky. The telegram reads as follows: 


Goltra coal bill unpaid, Two barges in our possession being held 
for holding charges. 


Thus it will be observed that this barge-line operator, who 
stands as the ideal of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
RarNeY], has a marvelous record for business integrity. 

After this camouflaged coal operation the War Department, 
in an effort to assist Mr. Goltra, tendered him a contract to 
‘carry a large amount of cement from Hannibal, Mo., to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, for use in the construction of a lock and dam in 
the Ohio River. Mr. Goltra accepted this contract, and toward 
its performance actually transported one or perhaps two barge 
loads of cement from Hannibal to St. Louis, after which Mr. 
Goltra tied up the entire fleet at or near St. Louis, with the 
exception of the two barges which he had left at Sturgis, Ky. 

The War Department repeatedly appealed to Mr. Goltra to 
proceed with the operation of his fleet as a common carrier, as 
his contract required. Mr. Goltra made one excuse after an- 
other. In the meantime General Ashburn, chief of the Inland 
Coastwise Waterways Service, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary ef War, offered to lease from Mr. Goltra one towboat and 
four barges of this fleet owned by the Government, paying him 
therefor an annual rental of $75,000, with the assurance that if 


the demand for transportation, then acute, continued to in- 
crease he would lease the entire fleet and pay Mr. Goltra there- 
for at the same rate, which would amount to an annual rental 
of $300,000. : 

This offer Mr. Goltra absolutely and unqualifiedly refused to 
accept, but persisted in keeping said fleet tied up in idleness. 
In other words, this marvelous and successful barge-line op- 
erator, described and lauded by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Rainey], after his utter failure for 14 months to operate 
such fleet as a common carrier, as required by the terms of his 
contract, refused to accept from the Government an offer of 
$300,000 a year rental upon a fleet constructed, owned, and paid 
for by the Government, but preferred to take advantage of the 
one-sided contract which he had procured to hold such fleet 
in idleness, thus preventing the Government from getting any 
return upon its investment or the people whose money paid for 
the fleet from getting any benefit from its operation. 

The War Department was moved to make this offer because 
of the pressing public demand for transportation facilities, be- 
cause the fleet then in operation by the Government drew too 
much water to operate at the low-water season between St. 
Louis and Cairo, as the Goltra fleet was constructed to do, and 
because the War Department was convinced that it could 
operate such boats in the Government fleet, pay such rental to 
Goltra, and in addition to earning a fair return to the Govern- 
ment could establish continuous and dependable operation be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. 

After Mr. Goltra had utterly failed for 14 months to comply 
with the specific terms of his contract to operate such fleet as 
a common carrier when repeated demands had been made by 
the Secretary of War, after his refusal to rent the equipment 
to the Government upon terms which would have yielded a 
large income to him upon a fleet in which he had not invested 
one cent, and at a time when the fleet, because of neglect, lack 
of paint, and abuse, was found to be in a greatly depreciated 
condition, the Secretary of War, in an effort to protect the 
property and rights of the Government, acting upon the advice 
of the Judge Advocate General and of the Attorney General of 
the United States, terminated such contract and sent his repre- 
sentative to St. Louis “to return the plant and said barges 
and towboats to the lessor,” as required by section 8 of said 
contract. 

A representative of the War Department, as an agent of the 
United States, proceeded to St. Louis to take charge of said 
fleet, as required by the terms of the contract, and to turn 
same oyer to the party of the first part to be operated as a 
common carrier, to constitute a part of the fleet already in 
operation upon the Mississippi between St. Louis and New 
Orleans. Whereupon Mr. Goltra succeeded in procuring from 
the Federal court at St. Louis an order preventing this agent 
of the Government from delivering to the Inland and Coastwise 
Waterways Service; the duly authorized operating agency of 
the Government, this fleet which was so much needed by that 
service. Thus, after Goltra had violated all the terms of his 
contract, the Government was prevented from operating equip- 
ment which it had constructed and which had been paid for 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 8 

The Supreme Court of the United States, however, on or 
about the 1st of June, 1923, granted permission to the Govern- 
ment to apply for a writ of prohibition with an order permit- 
ting the War Department to take over and operate such fleet 
pending the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon such writ. Under this order the War Department oper- 
ated such fleet successfully in conjunction with the equipment 
already in operation for approximately one year, carrying 
great quantities of commerce at a cheap rate, and earning a 
good return to the Government. 

On or about June 1, 1924, the Supreme Court, having ruled 
that it had no jurisdiction to issue such writ, the Federal 
court in St. Louis issued an order requiring the Government 
to return the fleet to the custedy of that court, and soon 
thereafter the fleet, by order of the court, was restored to Mr. 
Goltra, whereupon again he proceeded to procrastinate, permit- 
ting such fleet to remain in idleness until September, at which 
time the court ordered him to put such fleet in operation within 
30 days upon the pain and penalty of having such fleet re- 
stored to the Government in the event of his failure so to do. 

Under this order of the court Mr. Goltra has been operating 
a portion of the fleet as a private carrier, transporting grain 
for one grain company in Kansas City, but refusing to accept 
grain from dealers in St. Louis and other places. Thus it will be 
observed that though approximately four months have elapsed 
since he received the possession of this fleet, by order of the 
court, he has not yet attempted or undertaken to comply with 
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the provisions of his contract by operating same as a common 
carrier. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rainey] has made the 
extravagant charge that the Government has sustained a loss 
of more than $8,000,000 because of the mismanagement of its 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 


Mr. NEWTON of Missouri, Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am not sure how clear the gentleman's 
mind may be as to some of the financial features of the busi- 
ness, but I would like to ask the gentleman several questions. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I would be pleased to have the 
gentleman from Massachusetts do so, because as chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, which drafted 
the bill for the incorporation of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, I am persuaded that he may have better informa- 
tion upon the financial features of this line than I have. 

Mr. WINSLOW. According to your recollection, did the 
barge line have a debt of a miscellaneous character of about 
$850,000? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; and at that time the 
barge line was terribly handicapped by the red-tape methods 
of Goyernment operation which the bill incorporating the 
service dispensed with. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Do you know whether or not at the pres- 
ent time the barge company has any floating indebtedness or 
any other indebtedness except the indebtedness on borrowed 
money? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. It has no outstanding indebted- 
hess not covered by liquid assets except $650,000 borrowed from 
the bank, and it has in cash approximately $100,000, so that 
the outstanding indebtedness of this corporation has been 
reduced from $840,000 on the 3d of June, 1924, to $550,000 on 
the ist of January, 1925. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rarvey] charges that the 
Government barge line through mismanagement has lost more 
than $8,000,000, and that it has never at any time yielded a 
profit to the Government, As a matter of fact the Mississippi 
barge line has demonstrated beyond question the feasibility, 
the practicability, and the cheap resulting transportation of 
the navigation of our inland rivers. 

That stretch of the river from St. Louis to Cairo has not 
been improved; the project was adopted in 1910 to be com- 
pleted within a period of 12 years at a cost of $21,000,000. 
Fourteen years have elapsed since its adoption, and instead of 
completing the improvement by expending the amount neces- 
sary we have expended less than $2,000,000 upon the improve- 
ment of this section, and as a result during the low-water 
season it is impossible to operate barges and towboats of 
greater draft than 6 feet over this section continuously and 
successfully. 

I beg leave, however, to call to the attention of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Raryry] the fact that the Mississippi 
barge line from January to June, during the high-water period 
of each year, when they could pass over the saudbars, have 
operated this line at a profit. For instance, from January to 
July, 1922, the barge line carried 370,909 tons of freight at a 
profit over and above all operating expenses of $160,072. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they could make it for nine months 
on high water. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes, and they would do the 
same thing for 12 months out of the year if the project were 
completed so that they could have a channel. From January 
to October, 1924, the barge line carried 695,067 tons of freight 
at a profit over and above all operating expenses of $254,561, 
and the barge line could carry freight at a profit during the 
entire year if we would complete the channel In order that its 
towboats could make the trip without going aground. 

It is interesting to note, furthermore, that these profits 
have been earned under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
during a time when the Government did not have adequate 
equipment, when its terminals were not sufficient, and yet it 
earned these profits carrying freight at 314 mills per ton-mile, 
while the average rail rate of the country, as shown by the 
records of the interstate Commerce Commission, was 10.78 
mills per ton-mile. If we are anxious to help the whole people 
of the country, what can we do which would be of more benefit 
to them than to giye them a water rate which is less than 
one-third of the best rate which the railroads can afford to 
make? And this benefit is not limited to the people who live 
along the river, but extends through joint rail and water rates 
to the inhabitants of 36 of the States of this Union, and 165 
railroads carry to and from the barge line commodities dis- 
tributed over all these States. 


As stated before, the barge line has been operating success- 
fully at all times when it had a channel, and yet it bas 
labored under many difficulties. For illustration, the rail rate 
which parallels the river is only 58 per cent of the averuge 
rail rate of the country, so established in order to discourage 
the development of water transportation. Furthermore, the 
division of revenue accruing from a joint rail and water haul 
is almost intolerable. For illustration, in the shipment of 100 
pounds of coffee from New Orleans to Davenport, Iowa, the 
railroad carries this freight 400 miles and takes 38.3 cents 
of the revenue, while the barge line carries the same freight 
973 miles and gets 11.7 cents for its service. 

In transporting 100 pounds of sugar from New Orleans to 
Jonesboro, Ark., the railroad carries the freight 143 miles and 
gets 34.2 cents; the barge line hauls it 746 miles and gets 11.8 
cents. In transporting 100 pounds of sugar from Loisel, La., 
to Kansas City the railroad carries the freight 477 miles and 
gets 56.9 cents; the barge line carries it 1,154 miles and gets 
1.9 cents for its service. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman is speaking of continuous 
shipments, as I understand. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Where the barge line carries it a part of the 
way and the railroad another part of the way? 

Mr, NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

In hauling 100 pounds of sugar from Juniata to Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, the railroad carries the freight 565 miles and gets 63.6 
cents; the barge line carries it 1,154 miles and gets 9.1 cents. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The board of managers which has been ap- 
pointed under the authorization to organize a corporation has 
been getting decisions from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in respect to cooperation between water and rail trans- 
portation which will, in the long run, establish precedents, and 
which will establish definitely and for all time the possibility 
of water transportation, 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Absolutely. This Government 
barge line operation was made necessary by a network of ob- 
structions built up by the railroads during the past half century 
in an effort to destroy river navigation and prevent its return 
by making it impossible for it to earn a living by such operation. 
These obstructions have been so effectively established that 
private operations have been unable to resist them. 

For instance, the first case filed by the Government barge 
line before the Interstate Commerce Commission was an ap- 
plication to have the commission lay down a just basis for 
division of revenue accruing from joint rail and water hauls. 
It required from October, 1920, to April, 1923, to get a decision 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission, and when this de- 
cision was rendered it was practically to this effect: “ We think 
the principles laid down by the barge line are correct, but 
their application is so broad that it would be impracticable 
for this commission to lay down rules which would cover all 
the varying cases which would arise under this application. 
The barge line is, however, at liberty and deserves to treat 
separately with each individual railroad with which it deals 
regarding the divison of the joint revenue, and if in any par- 
ticular case it can not come to a fair decision that case may 
be individnally laid before the commission and individually 
passed upon.” 

No private operator could have hoped to deal individually 
with the railroads, endure this cut-throat competition and un- 
fair division of revenue, and survive all the delays which the 
railroads are able to place in their way. Bankruptcy would 
have been the inevitable result. The only agency which can 
deal with such a situation, which can survive this terrible an- 
tagonism, which has the power to resist and ultimately brush 
away these obstructions and make possible the development, 
establishment, and assurance for the future of cheap water 
transportation for the people of this country, is the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

It was with this aim in view that Congress appropriated 
the money with which to build up this governmental agency. 
It was with this purpose in view that the Inland Waterways 
Corporation was established in order that the people of the 
country might have some agency to fight their battles in the 
interest of justice, and as soon as this agency has performed 
the service for which it was intended by the abolishment of 
cut-throat competition by the establishment of a system which 
requires-a fair division of the revenue collected between joint 
rail and water carriers, and as soon as Congress supplies the 
funds with which to complete these waterway projects so that 
private barge lines can operate and move, then Government 
operation will have fulfilled its mission and the people will be 
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secure in the future in the enjoyment of the cheap rates which 
water transportation alone can afford to give. 

Mr, Goltra and his friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ratyey], while pretending faith in river transportation and 
their desire to see it established, are attempting to defeat an 
appropriation which is necessary to supply equipment sorely 
needed by the barge line. The equipment now operated by 
the barge line is of too deep a draft to operate at low-water 
periods over the unimproved stretches of the Mississippi, and 
the barges upon the Warrior section, built of wood, have de- 
cayed to such an extent that they can not be profitably oper- 
ated or even kept afloat. 

If Mr. Goltra, instead of holding this modern fleet out of 
operation for substantially two years, had permitted it to be 
taken into the service of the barge line, these light-draft tow- 
boats and barges could have operated at low-water seasons 
between St. Louis and Cairo and the profits derived there- 
from would have been sufficient to have built an entire new 
steel fleet upon the Warrior River, and the Government barge 
line could have been operating successfully all of the year, 
and if this fleet had been turned oyer to the Government, as 
it should have been after Mr. Goltra violated his contract, then 
this appropriation of $3,000,000 would not be necessary, and 
there is nobody to blame for the item being necessary except 
Mr. Goltra, who has held a fleet valued at $4,000,000 belong- 
ing to the Goyernment tied up for nearly two years, and Mr. 
Goltra, while being held up by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Raryey] as a barge-line operator of such marvelous 
achievements, has never up to this good hour paid 1 cent 
into the Treasury of the United States toward the cost of 
that fleet. In my humble judgment he has done more to 
injure the cause of river navigation than all other forces 
combined.. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I have 10 min- 
utes remaining. I yield that time to the gentleman from New 
Yoek [Mr. JAconsrEIN ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. - 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House. I am going to ask you to consider for a few minutes 
a bill which I have introduced to-day, which perhaps some of 
you may regard as presumptuous on the part of a new Member. 

On October 17, 1924, Secretary Hughes, in the course of an 
address delivered at Albany, N. Y., made the following state- 
ment: 


It ought to be possible for Cabinet officers to take part in the de- 
bates in both Houses on matters touching their departments and thus 
be able to give exact information and to defend themselves against 
unjust attacks. A vast amount of time is now wasted in the Congress 
over the things that are not and never were. An ounce of fact is 
worth many pounds of talk. Under the present arrangements, a 
Cabinet officer often hears of misunderstandings and of an outpouring 
of mistaken notions, which a brief statement from him could have 
corrected, but the misapprehension has been voiced, and has gone 
through the country perhaps never to be overtaken, 

This desirable change could be made at any time under appropriate 
rules which would promote the convenience both of Cabinet officers 
and the Houses of Congress. It could be required that questions to 
be addressed to the members of the Cabinet should be filed a certain 
length of time before the appearance of the officer and except when 
matters relating to his department were under discussion his attend- 
ance would be excused. It would not be difficult to arrange the 
mechanism of such contact if its importance were recognized, 


Secretary Hughes in this very able address recommends 
that members of the Cabinet be permitted to participate in the 
debates and be questioned by Members of the House, 

The bill which I have introduced to-day seeks to accom- 
plish that purpose and is as follows: 


A bill to provide for the attendance of the officers of the several execn- 
tive departments and independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices during the sessions of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives 


Be it enacted, ete., That on request of either the Senate or the 
House of Representutives, by resolution, and in the event they are 
accorded the same rights and privileges in debate as are accorded 
Members of the respective Houses, it shall be the duty of the officers 
of the several executive departments and independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices to attend the sessions of either 
House or their respective Committees of the Whole, and if not incom- 
patible with the public interest answer such inquiries as may be pro- 
pounded germane to the subject matter of the proposed legislation then 
pending in such House. = 


Sec. 2. That under such rules as the Senate and House of Repre- 
Sentatives may prescribe the heads of the several executive depart- 
ments and independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices may attend the sessions of such Houses and participate in 
debate on proposed legislation relating to their respective depart- 
ments and independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, 


The first section of my bill would make it compulsory for 
members of the Cabinet to appear in person in Congress when re- 
quested to do so by resolution of either the House or the Senate 
to answer questions regarding pending legislation. The second 
section confers a privilege upon Cabinet officers enabling them 
to appear in Congress yoluntarily and to participate in debates 
if they so desire. In no event, however, would such executive 
heads have the right to vote gr to initiate legislation. 

The purpose of the bill which I have introduced is to effect 
a more harmonious cooperation between the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government, to the end that more 
intelligent legislation may be secured, and to the end also that 
what is now done in a secret manner and in a way not in- 
tended by the framers of our Constitution may be done pub- 
licly, aboveboard, and in this way stimulate a keener general 
interest throughout the country in publie affairs. 

I know some of you will say this is a rather drastic change 
in our method of doing business. I have only a few minutes 
and can not cover the entire ground, but let me call your 
attention to some very striking things which have occurred in 
our own history with respect to this very procedure suggested 
in my bill, The framers of our Constitution, I believe, had in 
mind that Cabinet officers should appear personally in the 
House and the Senate. For instance, when the Treasury De- 
partment was created by statute September 2, 1789, section 2 
of that law required the Secretary of the Treasury “to digest 
and prepare plans for the improvement and management of the 
revenue“ and “to make report and give information to either 
branch of the Legislature, in person or in writing—as he may 
be required—respecting all matters referred to him by 
the Senate or House of Representatives.” Acting under the 
authority of the law, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, offered to appear in person to make his report and 
present his views on the public credit act. The Congress pre- 
ferred in this instance to receive his report in writing. No 
question was raised, however, as to the legality or regularity 
of the Secretary's request to be permitted to appear in person. 

President Washington appeared several times in person in 
the Senate to sponsor the adoption of an Indian treaty which 
he was interested in having accepted by the Senate. Thomas 
Jefferson, in his official capacity as Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, appeared in person in the Senate to argue some legis- 
lative project, General Knox, Secretary of the War Depart- 
ment, likewise appeared in person in the Senate on several 
occasions, 

The point I desire to make now is that the framers of the 
Constitution actually had in mind that executive officers 
created by Congress—and members of the Cabinet are created 
by Congress—are agents.of Congress and can be made to 
appear here and ought to be given the opportunity to appear 
whenever they so choose. The founders not only had it in 
mind but acted in accordance with this theory, as shown by 
the above illustrations. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. CABLE. Is it not a fact that it is customary to invite 
Cabinet members before committees and is it not also cus- 
tomary for the President to submit bills to Cabinet members 
for their opinions before he signs them or vetoes them? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. I understand the present pro- 
cedure brings Cabinet officers, or any other official, before com- 
mittees of the House in connection with committee hearings. 
The President also appears in Congress personally at times 
to convey his message to the House and to the country. But 
the purpose of the bill I have introduced is to bring executive 
heads of the Government not merely before committees : but 
before the House and the Senate. It is true that those executive 
agents operate under the President, but they are created by 
Congress. It is my desire to bring them here in order that 
we may argue face to face questions of tax reduction, Muscle 
Shoals, the Postal Service, or any other matter of great 
moment. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. We have three distinct departments of 
Government, the executive, legislative, and judicial. Would 
not the geutleman’s bill mark a radical departure from our 
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scheme of Government and permit the executive department 
to inject itself into the legislative department, thereby— 
through a system of coercion or duress—influencing and con- 
trolling legislation? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I will answer that question in this 


way: 

I understand your question to be, Will there not be intimida- 
tion by the presence of Cabinet officers on the floor of the 
House? I would rather have that kind of intimidation, where 
I know what a man has got to say and where he has to answer 
my questions, than to have that sort of intimidation which 
comes through White House breakfasts. 

Mr. LOZIER. Would not this bill destroy the difference be- 
tween the executive and legislative departments completely? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No; I do not think so. I think what it 
means is that the legislation which would be enacted would be 
enacted more intelligently by virtue of the fact that we would 
be getting. advice and information from the men who are ex- 
pected to be informed concerning their respective departments. 

Mr. LOZIER. One more question. Would there not be the 
same reason why this Congress should have representation in 
the Cabinet or in the executive branch of the Government as 
that the executive branch of the Government should have repre 
sentation here and permission to participate in debates on the 
floor of the House? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. There is this difference: The President, 
under the Constitution, is our Chief Executive. He is respon- 
sible for the administration of the law, with the agents which 
we give him to carry out that law. We, the Congress, how- 
ever, have the right—and that constitutional right has never 
been questioned, so far as I am aware—to invite into our 
deliberations members of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and compel their attendance if necessary. The President, 
however, might properly object to our participation in his 
Cabinet meetings, 

Mr, BLANTON and Mr, MONTAGUE rose, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas 
and then yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will give way to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Just a question on the constitutional 
phase. Does the gentleman recall that two very eminent com- 
mittees, one of this House and one of the Senate, reported upon 
the matter some years ago and that they reported unanimously 
that there could be no possible constitutional objection on the 
ground of the separation of the powers of government? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That is so, and I am glad the gentleman 
has reminded me of that fact. I have before me the report 
referred to, signed by eminent statesmen of that day, 1881. 
This report is known as the Pendleton report, the signers being 
George H. Pendleton, W. B. Allison, D. W. Voorhees, J. G. 
Blaine, M. C. Butler, John J. Ingalls, O. H. Platt, and J. T. 
Furley. It was a unanimous report, as 1 recall it. They 
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recommended favorably a bill similar to the one I have in- 


troduced, and I understand the gentleman from Virginia, Goy- 
ernor Montacvs, has also introduced a bill similar to the one 
I have introduced. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have introduced the identical bill 
recommended by those gentlemen in every Congress for the past 
13 years. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am glad to learn that a similar Pill 
has been introduced and indorsed so frequently by the distin- 
guished member of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman now yield to me? 

Mr, JACOBSTHIN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has been here long enough 
to know that the present practice goes beyond these breakfasts 

X at the White House. Whenever one of the departments of the 

y Government wants a bill passed they prepare it and send it to 
us. But they do not stop there, because when the bill is under 
consideration you will find them in the cloakrooms, in the 
gallery, out in the hall, and in the alcoves in the lobby. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Would it not be better to have them 


here? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I think they ought to attend to their 
business and let us attend to ours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
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Mr. JACOBSTHIN. I should like to quote some significant 
passages from the Pendleton report referred to above, which 
on February 4, 1881, reported favorably and unanimously a bill 
similar to the one which I have introduced. It is stated in the 
report that— 


The committee entertains no doubt of the constitutional power to 
pass this bill. It believes all its provisions to be clearly within the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution and in entire harmony with the 
structure and framework of the Government. 

We are dealing with no new question. In the early history of the 
Government the communications were made by the President to Con- 
gress orally, and in the presence of both or either of the Houses. 
Instances are not wanting—nay, they are numerous—where the Presi- 
dent of the United States, accompanied by one or more of his Cabinet, 
attended the sessions of the Senate and House of Representatives in 
their separate sessions and laid before them papers which had been 
required and information which had been asked for. 

Your committee is not unmindful of the maxim that in a constitu- 
tional government the great powers are divided into legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, and that they should be conferred upon distinct 
departments. These departments should be defined and maintained, 
and it is a sufficiently accurate expression to say that they should 
be independent of each other, But this independence in no just or/ 
practical sense means un entire separation, either in their organiza- | 
tion or their functions—isolation—either in the scope or the exercise! 
of their powers. Such independence or isolation would produce either 
conflict or paralysis, either inevitable collision or inaction, and either 
the one or the other would be in derogation of the efficiency of the 
Government. Such independence of coequal and coordinate depart- 
ments bas never existed in any civilized government, and never can 
exist. 

If there is anything perfectly plain in the Constitution and organi- 
zation of the Government of the United States, it is that the great 
departments were not intended to be independent and isolated in the 
strict meaning of these terms; but that, although having a separate 
existence, they were to cooperate, each with the other, as the difer- 
ent members of the human body must cooperate with each other in 
order to form the figure and perform the duties of a perfect man. 

Tt has been objected that the effect of this introduction of the heads 
of departments upon the floor would be largely to increase the in- 
fluence of the Executive on legislation. Your committee does not share 
this apprehension. The information given to Congress would doubt- 
less be more pertinent and exact; the recommendations would, per- 
haps, be presented with greater effect; but, on the other hand, the 
Members of Congress would also be put on the alert to see that the 
influence is in proportion only to the value of the information and 
the suggestions, and the public would be enabled to determine whether 
the influence is exerted by persuasion or by argument, No one who 
has occupied a seat on the floor of either House; no one of those 
who, year after year, so industriously and faithfully and correctly 
report the proceedings of the Houses; no frequenter of the lobby 
or the gallery, can have failed fo discern the influence exerted upon 
legislation by the visits of the heads of departments to the floors 
of Congress and the visits of the Members of Congress to the offices 
in the departments. It is not necessary to say that the influence 
is dishonest or corrupt, but it is illegitimate; it fs exercised in se- 
cret by means that are not public, by means which an honest public 
opinion can not aceurately discover and over which it can therefore 
exercise no just control. The open information and argument pro- 
vided by the bill may not supplant these secret methods, but they 
will enable a discriminating public judgment to determine whether 
they are sufficient to exercise the influencé which is actually exerted, 
and thus disarm them. 

This system will require the selection of the strongest men to be 
heads of departments; and will require them to be well equipped 
with the knowledge of their offices. It will also require the strongest 
men to be the leaders of Congress and participate in debate. It will 
bring these strong men in contact, perhaps into conflict, to advance 
the public weal, and thus stimulate their abilities and their efforts 
and will thus assuredly result to the good of the country. 


The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes, namely : 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks | proceed out of order. 


uhahimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the | 
RECORD. 
hears none, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks 


Is there objection? [After a pause. 8 Chair | unanimous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. WINTER. I thought it might be well, gentlemen, be- 
fore proceeding further with our labors on this bill, to recall 
the fact that six years ago this morning there passed away 
an ex-President- of the United States. 

On the 6th day of January, 1919, a mighty figure fell. The 
Nation's foremost citizen was taken. One of the pillars of 
the Republic was overthrown. The column of a great life 
was broken. The most potent single, individual force for 
good in onr national life was lost, except as the inspiration of 
his life and deeds continues to actuate a hundred million 

ple. 
The very great are plain and simple. On a winter’s day, 
snow-whitened, nnder the trees of Sagamore Hill, amid the 
simplest, plainest surroundings and ceremony, all reflecting 
his rugged, hard-working, straightforward life, Theodore 
Roosevelt, citizen, was consigned to Mother Earth by his 
family and his neighbors. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a physical, mental, and moral 
dynamo. He radiated strength. knowledge, and light. He 
was the most remarkable, original, diversified, and fascinating 
personality of his generatiou. He occupied more responsible 
official positions, requiring more different qualities and abilities 
than any other man in our history. Assemblyman, Oivil 
Service Commissioner, police commissioner, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, lieutenant colonel, governor, Vice President, 
President. 

He was an essayist, an historian, an editorial writer, a lec- 
turer, a moral philosopher, a ranehman, a naturalist, a 
hunter, an explorer; he was a soldier, a mediator, a builder; 
he was a legislator, a lifelong student of national and world 
affairs, a politician, a statesman. 

In all these diversified activities he did not excel as first in 
any one. There were greater hunters, but few who returned 
more real trophies of the hunt. There were greater natural- 
ists, archeologists, and philologists, though few who eonveyed 
more knowledge of this character to the people. There were 
better oraters, though few more forceful speakers. His was 
a plain, blunt, short, Anglo-Saxon style of speech, put together 
essay fashion to secure a constant driving force to word and 
idea. Each word fell with the impact of a hammer blow. 
There were better writers, though few more interesting, clear, 
and cogent. There were better soldiers, though few more 
direct, impetuous, and inspiring. There were greater states- 
men, according to certain standards, though none more prac- 
tical and efficient. 

But when we sum up all of these qualities and many more, 
they present a grand average, which compares as a vast 
mountain range to a few single peaks, or the innumerable 
small hills and plateaus below. He raised many common, 
average abilities by determination, by ambition, by persever- 
ance, by tenacity, by unremitting work, by the development of 
use to the nth power; coordinated and virillzed them until 
he became the most marvelously efficient piece of human in- 
dividual machinery our Nation has produced, 

He came from a mixture of nationalities. In him ran the 
bleod of the Scotch, the Irish, the Hollander, the Huguenot, 
the Cavalier, and the Puritan. The racial characteristics of 
numerous peoples were his, but so mingled, blended, merged, 
fused, and vitalized as to make a man of a distinct race. 
They were erystullized into a clear, white shining Ameri- 
canism. 

He understood the whole American people as no other 
American since Lincoln. He understood fhem because he knew 
the South, his mother’s home was there; because he knew 
the North, he was a northerner; because he knew the East, 
being born and reared there; because he knew the West, hav- 
ing from choice and desire lived there for a time and studied 
its people and their needs. A man of the highest ideals, yet 
intensely practical, his judgment upon any question was the 
average judgment of the average American. Hence he has 
been more uniformly right upon questions affecting the Ameri- 
can national life that any man in public life in the last 25 
years. It was no accident that he was elected to the presi- 
dency by the unprecedented plurality of 2,000,000; a 100 per 
cent greater plurality than was given his predecessor or his 
successor of the same political faith. 

Ilis statesmanship was common sense raised to its highest 
power; plain judgment exalted and applied to questions of 
the most tremendous importance, involving the welfare of our 
country and the world. His habits of practical conclusions 
Were not shaken or strained by their application to the prob- 
lems of statesmanship. His feet were rested firmly on the 
ground, and though a colossus, his head was not lost in the 
clouds. His vision remained clear. He worked close. to the 
earth among its people and their trials, helping to solve the 


problems of the daily life of the man, the woman, the child; 

questions of the home, of education, of character. He preached 

the doctrine of common honesty, common sense, and courage 

Yet, though thus engaged with mankind in walking the earth 

and meeting its obstacles, he could stand erect, lift his head 

2 afar off the great events shaping our national life and 
y: 

He was a believer and practicer of the American doctrine 
of the equality of men. I have sat at table at a ranch cook- 
house and heard him relate to ranchmen, cowboys, and ranch 
hands stories of his travels, his meeting with Emperors and 
Kings; he was a man, talking to other men. 

He said: : 

0 tell you, * after being abroad, American equality is a real 
ing. 


Later he described his visits into the homes of the coal 
miners of Pennsylvania and how he sat with the family and 
invited their confidences that he might have first-hand knowl- 
9075 15 their daily lives. Verily he could and did, as Kipling 
pu - 


Walk with kings nor lose the common touch. 


Theodore Roosevelt was, as he was called, the most typical 
American of his age, because he exemplified in his own char- 
acter to the greatest degree the three great characteristics or 
elements that have made this Nation great, and which, if per- 
petuated, will perpetuate the Nation—culture, strength, and 
loye of liberty. He had the highest culture of the educated 
East, with its conservatism; he had the strength of the great 
agricultural center, with its progressiveism; he had the love 
of liberty of the mountainous West, with its intensity. 
Montani semper liberi.” “Mountaineers are always free- 
men.” He knew each of these gections, and they knew him; 
he partook of the quality of each. Each of these sections are 
infused also with the main characteristic of the other sections, 
so that all will live and endure as one—the United States of 
America. So at one fime Roosevelt would reflect and em- 
phasize the culture of the East; again the love of liberty of the 
West: again the strength of the central valley. But whichever 
was accentuated we knew the other essentials were there, and 
thus combined he was at all times one—the American. 

No wonder that he has been described both before and after 
‘his death by the following expressions from the leading states- 
men and editors of our country: “Known and admired as 
standing for all that is most forceful, compelling and at the 
same time fascinating, in the American character.” “ Great- 
est American of his day.” The most typical American.” The 
most representative American.” “The composite American of 
his day.” “The embodiment of our Nation.” “His intense 
Americanism,” states a prominent editor, “was the great, 
guiding, moving, pulsating, overwhelming principle of his life.” 
Another great editor has said: 


His restless energy, his keen zest of living, his courage, his audacity 
‘this democratie habits, his ready sympathy for every class, the mixture 
in him of the practical and the ideal, all these were characteristics 
of the soil from which be sprang. f 


The President of the United States said of him: 


He awoke the Nation to the dangers of private control which lurked 
in our financisl and industrial systems. It was by thus converting 
and stimulating the purposes of the country that he opened the way 
for subsequent necessary and beneficent reforms. 


A great daily paper declares: 


Mr. Roosevelt literally tore out by the roots the tradition that money 
getting was the chief end of the American citizen. 


Another says: 
President Roosevelt’s greatest achievement was that he changed the 


mental attitude of the people and brought big business itself to re- 
pentance and to ways of righteousness. 


One of New York’s great dailies proclaimed at his death: 


President Roosevelt laid the foundation of the new order of larger 
democracy. 


The laws placed upon the statutes of the United States dur- 
ing the seven years of his Presidency, the policies begun in his 
and put into effeet under his successors, demonstrate conclu- 
sively that his administration was the turning point from the 
all too untrammeled commercialism, which succeeded the splen- 
did patriotic era immediately subsequent to the Civil War, to 
the age of social justice and wider and truer democracy ; the 
turning point from an unlimited individualism in business, per- 
mitting the strong to use their strength to the injury of the 
many, to a regulated liberty. A partial list of legislation of the 
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Roosevelt administration will demonstrate the vital and impor- 
tant character of the reforms. 

Roosevelt was a man of destiny for these purposes. ‘These 
tremendous reformations required in its leader high purpose, 
common sense, and courage. Above all other men, Roosevelt 
stood forth as preeminently combining these qualities. He had 
the ideals necessary to lift himself and whole people. He was 
always practical and made each gain as it was possible under 
the circumstances, working with or against friend or foe, sup- 
porter or opponent, where a result for betterment could be 
secured, He did not know the meaning of fear. Idealism, prac- 
ticality, courage, and the greatest of these was courage. 

To break through the iron ring of tradition, custom, inertia ; 
to combat the great financial interests; to rise above party fear, 
influence, and caution; to tell both capital and labor when 
they were wrong and fight them without fear or favor, without 
self-interest or prejudice; to attack ultraconservatism, on the 
one hand, and resist extreme radicalism, as did President 
Roosevelt, required a steadfast, invincible courage. Ah, it was 

the magnificent, sheer, pure courage of this man that drew and 
held to him as “with hoops of steel“ men by the millions 
aye, a whole people. Next to his Americanism, this great attri- 
bute of pure courage will be most mentioned or thought of 
wherever and whenever his name is seen or spoken in the 
years to come. 

There came a time when as neyer before his courageous 
Americanism was needed by the American people, and he did 
not fail them. He rang true. He did not follow the people. 
He either advanced with them or he led them. Leading, he 
called upon them to rise true to their traditions and come 
forward. 

In 1914 and 1915 the people of our country, disturbed by a 
European war from their peaceful commercialism, in 1916 be- 
wildered, confused, uncertuin- as to their position and duty, 
startled out of their careless, selfish, profit-making view of the 
Great War by the sinking of the Lusitania, began to hearken 
with returning and increasing attention to a voice which for 
two years had persistently advocated a clear-cut, clean, Ameri- 
can policy. For two years Roosevelt had explained and urged, 
analyzed and advised—aye, pleaded, for preparedness—for the 
performance of duty. At a time when no public man saw, or, 
if seeing, dared speak out, Roosevelt saw and spoke. From 
the day of the violation of Belgium and The Hague treaty, to 
which we were a signatory power, he wrote and lectured, 
pleaded and exhorted. From the day of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, even then holding his burning wrath and white-hot 
indignation in check by marvelous self-control, in deference to 
the Government's administration, the necessities of diplomacy, 
he denounced and warned, expounded and urged, even whipped 
us with the lash of scorn and contempt, to awaken us to danger 
and duty. 

The intense soul conviction of the man, his deathless fight- 
ing courage, lifted the American people up to their higher 
selyes, brought them to a realization that America—the first 
greatest permanent exponent of self-goyerument—must, not 
only as a matter of self-preservation, but as a matter of duty, 
of honor, of obligation to right and humanity, give of its vast 
riches, give of its tremendous resources, give its power, its 
manhood and womanhood, brought them to throw the weight 
of this giant young Republic into the desperate struggle upon 
the side of the war-worn Allies and deal the deathblow to 
the insolent powers of absolutism. Ah, but that was the work 
of a giant! That was the supreme effort of a supreme life! 
That was the real, final mission of Theodore Roosevelt upon 
the earth for America and thus for the world. 

He sought, under the desire of the people, the resolution of 
Congress to go in person on the field of battle. This was 
denied him. Conceive, if you can, the bitterness of his dis- 
appointment, with his warrior heart big for action. But he 
gave four sons to battle; he gave two to wounds and maiming; 
he gave one to death. Meanwhile, ignoring the canker of his 
rejection, he went on with the mighty task of inspiring the 
American people to support the President, support Congress, 
support the war; to prepare, to economize, sacrifice; give and 
give and give! The great soul of the people responded—the 
answer was there all the time; the power, the faith, the ca- 
pacity to see and know and do their duty; yet it was his voice 
and pen above all others which roused them to decision and 
action. His was the voice “crying out in the wilderness” 
of confusion and uncertainty. He was a veritable firebrand 
of patriotism, rousing the people from their lethargy. He 
brought the people to see; and seeing, he knew they would 
respond. They rose from the dead level of commerce and 
trade and profit to a living perpendicular of sacrifice and 
battle. No more inspiring, glorious event does history dis- 


close. than the final sudden rising, the exaltation, the apoth- 
eosis of the American people in the Great War. 

Behold this man in the last months of his career, and find, 
if you can, a finer example of dauntless spirit and pure pa- 
triotism. Weakened by operations made necessary by the 
ravages of the insidious Brazilian fever long in his system, 
perhaps by the effect of the hidden bullet of a would-be as- 
sassin, coming out of the torture chamber of the hospital 
with half of his vision gone, half of his hearing destroyed, 
his yery powers of locomotion affected, he “carried on” the 
gallant fight of Americanism for liberty and humanity. 
Among the forces that dethroned tyranny and enthroned hu- 
manity foreyer history will, I believe, record that the example, 
the power, the inspiration of one man—Theodore Roosevelt 
constituted one of the most transcendent iniportance. 

He lived to hear upon every tongue those two words which 
will go down in history linked in imperishable glory—‘Amer- 
ica” and “ Chateau-Thierry "—lived to know the day when the 
American troops took from the foe the ground in which his 
son lay buried, the grave he was destined never to see. There 
came the day of final victory. What a reward—what a solace! 
What a deep, abiding, proud joy must have been his! 

His last message was one looking to the immediate future 
a warning against the other dangerous extreme—bolshevism ; 
against the Charybdis of anarchy, after haying escaped the 
Scylla of tyranny; against liberty without order after having 
destroyed order without liberty; against rule from beneath 
after overturning rule from above. His final word was for a 
government of the people by a law respecting people; liberty 
with order; and reminded us that one preventative of anarchy 
is social justice. We are now face to face with this huge prob- 
lem throughout the world. America must hold steadfast, prov- 
ing that she has the balance, the equilibrium, the justice to all 
classes, inherent in her very Constitution and life necessary 
to preserve herself, and, by preserving herself, the world. In 
this great task, we shall be without his service, save the 
mighty power and inspiration of the memory of his vigorous 
personality, his clean manhood, his practical wisdom, his moral 
strength, his stalwart patriotism, his pure Americanism. 

I give to you a message which he gave to the people in the 
very flush and prime and plenitude of his power and official 
authority; when if ever, a man might forget bumility and 
dependence upon Divine Power: 


It is an important thing for the people of this Nation to remember 
their rights, but it is an even more important thing for them to re- 
member their duties. In the last analysis the work of statesmen and 
soldiers, the work of the public man, shall go for nothing if it is not 
based upon the spirit of Christianity working in the millions of hofnes 
throughout this country so that there may be that social, that spiritual, 
that moral foundation, without which no country can ever rise to 
permanent greatness, For material well-being, material prosperity, 
success in arts, industrial triumpbs, all of them and all of the struc- 
tures raised thereon will be as evanescent as a dream if it does not 
rest on “The righteousness that exalteth a nation.” 


He rests in the Pantheon of America’s great. His name is 
added to the incomparable list of our heroic dead. His work 
was done, as was Lincoln’s, and he was taken. We memorialize 
the passing of a mighty spirit, a valiant soul, “A man’s man, 
a hero’s hero, an American's American.” 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the 
adjutant general of the State of Michigan touching a claim for 
bonus of an Ohio soldier. This letter seems to call upon me to 
furnish testimony. I have been a candidate for Congress in 
the ninth district of Ohio in 11 elections and 9 different can- 
didates have been against me. I have been nine times elected. 
They are all dead now but three, and I want to say that in no 
campaign have I ever indulged in any personal matter; never. 
[Applause.] 

STATS OF MICHIGAN, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Lansing, December 13, 1924. 
Mr. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 
Scottwood Apartments, Toledo, Ohio. 

My Dran Mu. SHERWOOD: I trust you will pardon the liberty 1 
take in addressing you on a matter which will probably be considered, 
at least, rather unusual. It appears that some one may be making an 


effort to cause the State of Michigan to pay a soldiers’ bonus claim 
to which the man Is not entitled under the law, and while the depart- 
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ment does not take kindly to any. underhanded move in the obtaining 
of its evidence, still it is a fact that it is often necessary to fight fire 
with fire, Therefore I am asking you for certain information. 

W. W. Craters, Representative from your district, is making an 
effort to have the claim of his son, Andrew Chalmers, paid by the 
State of Michigan on the gronnds that he was a resident of this State 
at the time he entered the service. This claim has been before the 
department for over two years and the attitude I have taken is that 
the man never morally established a residence in Michigan, and more 
important yet, that he may have been directly or indirectly guilty of 
an effort to evade the selective service regulations. If so, he is not 
entitled to payment. 

I have sent a representative through the territory at Petersburg, 
Deerfield, and Adrian, and have lately made a personal trip and feel 
certain from the evidence collected that my claim is right. 

Mr. CHALAURS was personally in my office on the 2d and 3d of 


— this month and while here stated among other things that twice when 


t 


he was running for Congress an effort was made to hurt him politically 
by the starting of a sult against him and against his son for a $90 
board bill filed by or for one Walter Avrill, who was proprietor of the 
Exchange Hotel in Petersburg, Mich. 

I do not know whether these facts are known to yon or not. The 
only reason I am taking the matter up with you is that Mr. CHALMERS 
stated that you had been his opponent at both elections, and I surmise 
that you might be able to tell me where I could get the inside informa- 
tion as to the filing of this sult and the details which were the 
basis for it: 

My entire interest and desire is to obtain sufficient evidence to prove 
the contention which the State is making, through me, that the man 
was guilty of trying to evade the draft. In conversation with Mr. 
Avrill, who was proprietor of the hotel mentioned, he stated that this 
information had all been given some one (name forgotten) and that 
suit had been started, 

May I ask that any data in your file bearing on this or any other 
matters of interest in regard to the family of Mr. CHALMERS which you 
would feel justified in giving might be forwarded to me. T assure you 
it is to be used only in case suit is brought against the State of Michi- 
gan by Mr. CHALMERS. If my surmise that you could supply this infor- 
mation is not correct, I respectfully request that you give me the name 
and address of the association or individual who represents the Hotel 
Mers Association, so the facts can be obtained. 

Thanking you, T remain, 

Yours very truly, : 
Tun ADJUTANT GENERAD OF MICHIGAN, 
By R. S. Dean, Chief of Bonus Division. 
(Claim 122656) 
Stare or MICHIGAN, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’sS OFFICE, 
Lansing, December 30, 1924. 
Hon. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, 
Scottwood Apartments, Toledo, Ohio, 

My Dran Mr. SHerwoop: I trust you will pardon my asking if it is 
going to be convenient for you to give the information requested in 
my letter of December 13 in reference to Andrew B. and W. W. Chal- 
mers. I assure you tbat it is necessary in order to assist in the ad- 
judication of a ciaim against the State of Michigan which I am con- 
fronted with, which is without a moral basis. 

Yours very truly, . 
Tun ADJUTANT GENERAL OF MICHIGAN, 
By R. S. Dnax, Chief of Bonus Division. 


The adjutant general of the State of Michigan assumes, be- 
cause Congressman-elect CHALMERS was my opponent in the 
election of November 4 last, that I have knowledge of the de- 
merits of this disputed claim. My only knowledge is the 
record of the case of selective-draft evasion on the part of the 
son of Congressman-elect Chalmers as filed in the court of com- 
mon pleas of Lucas County, Ohio. 

This petition claims that Congressman-elect CHALMERS, after 
the selective draft was ordered, went over the Michigan-Ohio 
line and bought a small farm in Monroe County, Mich., and 
placed his son on the farm and secured his exemption from the 
selective draft by the draft commissioners of Monroe County 
on the grounds that his son was a farmer and a farm owner. 
Later, according to the record, the draft commissioners of 
Monroe County discovered that young Chalmers was not living 
on the farm, but was boarding in a hotel at Petersburg, Mich., 
a small town about 20 miles from Toledo, Ohio. 

The draft exemption was then revoked, and to save further 
trouble the young man enlisted in the Army, but never served 
overseas. The adjutant general of Michigan has made an in- 
vestigation by his own agents and intimates in his letter to 
me that young Chalmers was a draft evader. In a second let- 
ter the adjutant general states that the claim for bonus made 
by Congréssman-elect CHaLmexs for his son has no moral basis, 


The matter is no longer personal but of general concern, but 
I do not feel called upon as a citizen to furnish evidence or 
take any part in the controversy. I did not know until I re- 
eeived-the letter of the adjutant general of Michigan that Con- 
gressman-elect CHALMERS was prosecuting a claim for bonus on 
account of his son. 

As the adjutant general, according to his letter, has already 
discovered the bogus character of the claim and that it has 
no moral basis, I do not feel called upon as a disinterested 
citizen to take any part in the controversy, 

During the last campaign I was opposed by the most thor- 
ough organization, manned by the most adroit politician in 
Ohio, Walter F. Brown, late chairman of the reorganization 
committee of Congress, late candidate for United States Sen- 
ator, late manager of President Harding's campaign for nomi- 
nation; a man who during President Harding’s term put his 
legs under the mahogany White House dining table oftener 
nt any citizen either in public or private life in the United. 

ates, 

He is probably the most adroit and accomplished political 
organizer and vote buyer in the 48 States. He spent some 
$75,000 over and above the legal amount of the corrupt prac- 
tice act to defeat my reelection to Congress and won the elec- 
tion, although my yote shows that I ran some 33,000 ahead of 
the Democratic nominee for President and 17,500 ahead of the 
average Democratic vote for county and State offices. Presi- 
dent Coolidge carried the district by some 23,000 votes. 

At a time when patriotism is comatose and money and 
organization control elections, and 40 per cent of the legal 
yoters are too indifferent to vote, an organizer of Mr. Brown's 
ability and accomplishments is the potent force. Mr. Brown 
is of most en personality. He reminds me of Lord 
Byron’s ode to a leading pirate of the Mediterannean: 


He was the mildest mannered man 
‘Who ever scuttled ship or cut a throat 
— With such true bearing of a gentleman. 


I accept the verdict of the election with calm philosophy and 
with gracious charity for all and no animosities. 

It will always be a delightful memory that will abide with 
me during my short span of life that I enjoyed the society of 
so many splendid gentlemen on both sides of this historic 
Chamber for so many years. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE 
SENATE 


Conveying votes of electors for President and Vice President: For 
the payment of the messengers of the respective States for conveying 
to the seat of government the votes of the electors of said States 
for President and Vice President of the United States, at the rate 
of 25 cents for every mile of the estimated distance by the most usual 
roads traveled from the place of meeting of the electors to the seat 
of government of the United States, computed for one distance only, 
$14,000, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee and Mr. CABLE rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee, a mem- 
ber of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Byrns of Tennessee: After line 11, on 
page 2, Insert: 

“Public Buildings Commission: The General Accounting Office is 
authorized to credit’ the accounts of the disbursing officer of the 
Public Buildings Commission in the amount of $180 heretofore ex- 
pended by the commission for the maintenance of a motor-propelled, 
passenger-carrying vehicle,” 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that the gentleman 
from Ohio desires to offer an amendment to the paragraph as 
read, and that would have preference, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then I withhold my amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to withhold his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABLE. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers. an 


‘amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CABLE: At the direction of the Committee 
on Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress: “On page 2 strike out lines 3 to 11, Inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: That section 140 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

„Spe. 140. The electors shall dispose of the certificates thus made 
by them in the following manner: (1) They shall forthwith forward by 
United States registered mail one of such certificates to the President 
of the Senate of the United States at the seat of government; (2) 
the first day thereafter they shall forthwith forward by United States 
registered mail one of such certificates to the President of the Senate 
of the United States at the seat of government; (3) they sball forth- 
with cause the other of the certificates to be delivered to the judge of 
that district in which the electors shall assemble.’ 

“That section 145 of the United States Statutes be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the amendment, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I want to be heard on the 
point of order, unless tle gentleman from Olio is going to be 
heard, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard upon his point of order? 

Mr, MADDEN.. Yes; if it is necessary. If the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Caste] wishes to show why he has a right to 
offer this amendment, I will be glad to reserve my statement. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Was there a specific point of order assigning the grounds of the 
point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN, It changes existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is not a good point of order. 2 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I make the additional point of order that 
it is not germane to the section to which it is offered and is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois made the 
point of order and is entitled to prior recognition. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to argue the 
point of order, 

The law requires the electors of each State to meet, at 
such place in the State as the legislature of the State has 
prescribed, on the second Monday in January following their 
appointment. The second Monday in January will be January 
12, 1925. 

The electors are required to make and sign three certificates 
of all of the votes given by them, seal them up, and certify 
thereon that all the votes of that State for President and 
Vice President are contained in that package, 

The electors are required to dispose of the certificates of 
electoral votes as follows: 

(1) Send one copy forthwith by messenger appointed by 
them to the President of the Senate. The messengers must 
arrive and deliver their certificates on or before the fourth 
Monday in January, which would be January 26, 1925. 

(2) Send one copy by mail to the President of the Senate. 

(3) Send one copy to the district judge of the district in 
which the electors. meet. ~ 

If the certificate from any State has not arrived at thè sent 
of government on the fourth Monday in January the Secretary 
of State shall send a special messenger to the district judge 
for the copy filed with him. 

The electoral yotes are counted the second Wednesday in 
February, which will be February 11, 1925. 

The chronological order of events in connection with the 
electoral yote are as follows: 

January 12, electors meet in their respective States. 

Forthwith appoint a messenger to convey the certificate, 

January 26, last date for receipt of certificates of votes. 

February 11, counting of votes in joint session. 

Under the law the messengers conveying the certificates 
receive 25 cents per mile computed for one distance only. 

The amendment proposed is designed to do away with the 
conveying of the certificates by messengers and substitute 
therefor transmission by registered mail. : 

If the amendment is offered by the committee of the House 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter of the amendment 
upon the report of that committee it would probably be in 
order under the Holman rule. Whether the amendment is 
wise at this late date is another matter, It could only be 
urged on this appropriation bill as an emergency affecting 


the transmission of the electoral vote of the last election ; other- 
wise there would be plenty of time to enact’ it in the regular 
Way before the next election. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. This amendment was offered pursuant to a 
résolution adopted by the committee that has jurisdiction of 
the subject matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that does not bring it within the rule. 
The rule says there must be a “ report” on the subject from 
the committee having jurisdiction. 

Mr. CABLE. Even if there was no report, as the gentle- 
man indicates 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me make my statement first as to why) 
I think the amendment Is not in order. ; 


In the absence of a report from the legislative committea, 


having jurisdiction, the question arises as to whether it would 
retrench expenditures by the reduction of amounts of money 
covered by the bill. It would not do for it to retrench expendi- 
tures in connection with future elections. Jt must definitely 
and positively show that it will reduce the amount of money 
covered by this bill and not result in a claim against the Gov- 
ernment for mileage under section 144 of the Revised Statutes, 

Whether it will cut off the mileage of these messengers de- 
pends upon the date when this bill becomes a law. The mes- 
sengers must be appointed by the electors January 12, or soon 
after. They can start upon their way immediately after their 
appointment. If this bill containing a change in the law doing 
away with the messengers should not become a law until 
January 20 it would then have been possible for all of the 
messengers to arrive in Washington and have earned their 
mileage, and the legislation would not have accomplished any 
reduction, as the statutory rate for mileage would have con- 
tinned in force. If the bill does not become a law by January 
26, with this proposed amendment in it, all of the messengers 
would have been required to have been in Washington by that 
date by law, and the legislation would have been ineffective. 

It will therefore be seen that whether this amendment will 
affect a saving in the amount of money covered by the bill 
hinges upon the date upon which the bill may be approved. 
If anyone can say that the bill would be approved before Jan- 
nary 12, the first day upon which any of the electors would be 
enfitled to choose their messenger, the legislation would be in 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? Does not the 
gentleman know the bill is going to be signed to-night? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. I predict that. I predict it will be signed 
before the reception is over to-night. 

Mr. MADDEN. As no one can say when the bill may be- 
come a law, the saving to be effected by this amendment is 
therefore problematical, indefinite, and uncertain, and for that 
reason the amendment is not in order. 

The enactment of this provision on this bill, should it be 
ruled in order, might result in a very awkward and embar- 
rassing situation for Congress. Suppose the bill. does not be- 
come a law until the 26th day of January, when all of the 
messengers are required by law to deliver their votes or be 
subject to a fine of $1,000. Take the messenger from the State 
of California for example. We will say that he was within 
one day’s journey of Washington when the bill became law. 
He is notified of the change in law on January 25, while en 
route. He must immediately start back to California so that 
the certificate in his custody can be sent to Washington by 
registered mail as the amendment provides. He would not 
get back to California until, perhaps, the Ist of February, and 
the certificate would then have to be mailed back to Wash- 
ington. The amendment. provides that the electors shall 
“forthwith” mail the certificates. If one started by mail 
and did not arrive, and the other started by messenger and 
he had to return to his point of starting so it could be mailed, 
and it was mailed and it did not arrive, it would be the duty 
then of the Secretary of State to send a messenger to Cali- 
fornia to get the certificate of the electoral yote of that State 
from the district judge and return with it to Washington. In 
the meantime the messenger from the State of California 
would have earned nearly all of his mileage, for it is computed 
by law on one way only, the expenses of the messenger of the 
Secretary of State would haye to be paid both ways, and the 
expense to the Government would not be lessened but increased. 

The proper way and the only safe way to reform this pro- 
cedure now would be the passage of the joint resolution which 
could be certain to become law by January 12. It if was, then 


the money in the bill would not be needed and the law would 
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safeguard the transmission of the returns from the various 
States, so there would be no doubt about having them here 
when the hour arrived under the law to count the votes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the earliest date that the gentleman 
claims the messengers could start? 

Mr. MADDEN. January 12. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they could not start before that? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. : 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CHINDBLOM). The Chair would be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Ohio on the point of order. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment comes within 
the meaning and intent of the Holman rule. In the first place 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] has been made on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane. I call the Chair's attention to the fact that this amend- 
ment deals specifically with the same subject matter that is 
eontained in the bill, and that is the transmission of the electoral 
votes from the place where the electors meet to the seat of 
Government. Therefore it is germane. In the second place 
the intent of the Holman rule was to permit the reduction in 
the amount stated in the appropriation bill, and this clearly 
reduced the amount to be appropriated by striking out the 
entire paragraph and saving $14,000. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] has argued that 
We must know, when we consider the amendment, what is ulti- 
mately going to happen to the bill and when it is going to hap- 
pen. In other words, because no Member of the House can 
assure the Chair that this bill will be passed by the Senate 
within a certain time, and signed by the President by a certain 
time, therefore the amendment does not come within the Holman 
rule. But in my opinion the Holman rule is intended to include 
the facts set forth in this amendment. It is the effect of the 
action by the House alone irrespective of what happens in the 
Senate or the White House that should govern. This clearly 
reduced expenditure; it certainly reduces the number of per- 
sons who are to be paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States. I have enough faith, too, that if the amendment is 
adopted the Senate will promptly pass it and send the bill to 
the White House, so that the messengers to be selected next 
week will know whether they are to come and to be paid. 

In that connection the Secretary of State is authorized to 
wait for the receipt of the electoral vote until the fourth 
Monday in January, and then if they do not come to send a 
messenger for them. So the messenger who comes from 
Washington, from Oregon, or from California need not leave 
the place where the electors meet for 10 days from date, and 
if the House should adopt this amendment the messenger 
could be notified to- wait, and the Secretary of State could 
do that and see what would happen in the Senate, and surely 
the Senate, if the amendment was adopted, would act promptly 
in order not to put the messengers in an awkward position. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what has 
been said by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE], it is 
merely a matter of calculation to see how much money will 
be saved by the amendment. Under the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio the expense of making these re- 
turns would come within the sum of $20. It could not go 
over $20 for the proper stamping and registration of these 
certificates, whereas if the amendment is not adopted it will 
eost the people of the United States $14,000. That retrench- 
ment certainly brings it within the Holman rule. 

As to what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] said 
about the bill probably not being passed in time, I can not 
agree because it could be signed to-day. What has this bill 
done here in the House of Representatives to-day? It has 
sidetracked the Army appropriation bill. The Army appro- 
priation bill was under consideration. The chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations was able to come in here and 
shunt that bill aside and bring up his $157,000,000 deficiency 
bill. Why? Because he knew he was going to pass this bill 
to-day. The bill could be passed in 30 minutes and go 
promptly to the Senate, and they could pass the bill before 
sundown. The gentleman knows exactly how expeditiously 
these deficiency bills are handled. This is a very small, 
seven-page bill. The Senate could pass this bill this afternoon, 
and the President of the United States could sign it to-night, 
and this amendment would mean saving nearly $14,000 to the 
Government and to the people who are taxed to pay the 
money. 

As to the question raised by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] that it is not germane, What is there about 
the amendment that is not germane? Weadmit that it changes 
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the law. Of course it does. That is the very purpose of the 
Holman rule. It is to permit a change of law when it saves 
money to the taxpayers of the Government. This does save 
money. Why is it not germane? What is this paragraph 
about? It provides the manner of returning these three cer- 
tificates by the electors in each State. It merely provides 
that instead of a messenger coming all the way from his home 
to Washington to deliver a little paper, as they did when it 
was necessary a hundred years ago, when there were no mail 
facilities, when we did not have modern mail deliveries, that. 
that little piece of paper shall be delivered by mail. 

I say this to the Chair, and to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen], that if there is one particular little thing con- 
nected with the action of Congress that brings it into dis- 
repute at home with the people, it is the present ridiculous 
mode of sending election returns to Washington. 

The people know of the favored messenger who gets a special 
trip te Washington, who enjoys himself while he is here. 
These messengers attend fétes and entertainments by the 
various delegations. They go back home and tell what a fine 
visit they have had, at 25 cents a mile, to be borne by the 
taxpayers at home. The people at home laugh at us for let- 
ting this law stay on the statute books, and I commend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CABLE] for his zeal in seeking to 
change this law. It ought to be changed, and I am surprised 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] does not permit 
it, because usually he is an economist of the first water. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, about four years 
ago, January 27, 1921, I introduced a bill seeking to change the 
methods of bringing up these election returns and proposing 
some other rather comprehensive changes. In April of the 
same year I introduced a bill modifying in some details the 
first bill. In February of last year the bill was reintroduced, 
and on the 3d of this month I introduced a bill limited solely 
to the method of dealing with the returns from the electors. 
I believe, therefore, I may be able to make some statement 
which to some degree may clarify this whole question. 

An examination of the law, the Constitution, and the stat- 
utes discloses some very,interesting things with reference to our 
system. I will not say that there is a hiatus in the Constitu- 
tion respecting important details in the election of President 
and Vice President, but such a statement would not be far 
wrong. There is a very definite conflict between what seems 
to be the method provided in the Constitution for procedure 
and the practice, and the whole plan, in so far as legislative 
plan and control is concerned, depends upon a Federal power 
over the State executive which does not exist. The Federal 
law as it obtains to-day undertakes to direct the chief execu- 
tive of the State as to his procedure with reference to these 
election returns. The Congress prescribes this and makes the 
whole congressional plan depend upon the governor's carrying 
out, the congressional mandate. Of course, Congress had no 
power to do that thing, and yet that is the beginning place in 
the whole system of the procedure in the functioning of the 
electors. The Federal law provides that the goyernors of the 
States shall issue three certificates as to this election and de- 
liver them to the electors. When the electors cast their vote 
they in turn issue three certificates. They attach to each of 
these certificates one of the certificates issued to them by the 
governor with reference to their election. Existing law directs 
them to send one.of these to the President of the Senate at the 
seat of government. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CasLE] does not change that. There is no attempted change 
with reference to that procedure, Existing law proyides also 
that one copy shall be delivered to the judge of the district 
where the electors meet. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio does 
not seek to change that disposition. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio seeks to change only with refer- 
ence to the disposition of one certificate, viz: That certificate 
which under existing law is delivered by the messenger. The 
Chair will bear in mind that these certificates are dupli- 
cates. If the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio were merely to strike out that language in existing 
law providing for the transmission of this certificate the 
method of transmission of which he proposes to change, and 
were to offer nothing in lien thereof, there would still be a 
complete method provided for getting the returns to Wash- 
ington ; first, by mail, and second, if the mail failed to bring the 
certificates by the fourth Monday of January, then by the hand 
of a messenger delivering to the President of the Senate, as 
now provided, the certificate left with the district judge in 
the district where the electors met, 
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This amendment proposes to Save $14,000. It seems to me it 
comes within the scope of the Holman rule, though I make 
no claim to knowledge on these points. I hope it will be so 
held. If held in order I will offer a substitute for the proposed 
amendment more exactly embodying my judgment as to 
what should be substituted. for that part of existing law 
providing for the service of the messengers. We should 
not only save this $14,000 but we should rid ourselves 
and our procedure of this absurd custom of spending 
such sums of money to have individuals bring by their hands 
returns to Washington that have already been brought by the 
mail, and that everybody in the Nation has known of for 
months. It makes Congress ridiculous, and justly so, in the 
eyes of the country. I am not so much concerned as to the 
effect upon individuals as I am concerned as to the effect 
upon public confidence in the good sense and the sincerity 
of the elected agents of the Government. For four years I 
have pressed the Committee on Election of President and Vice 
President for action on this matter. I had hoped it would 
save us from the disgraceful spectacle of again seeing 48 in- 
dividuals being paid 25 cents per mile to do the utterly foolish 
thing of coming all the way to Washington to bring up copies 
of that whieh the mail had already brought. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappENn] has suggested that the burden of 
proof is upon the proponent of the amendment to show that 
it will pass within the time limit of the 12th of January. It 
seems to me that he has reversed the presumptions that are 
imposed upon him in raising the point of order. There is no 
presumption that the bill will not pass in time, so that it may 
be applicable to the situation, and there is, therefore, no 
burden on the proponent of the amendment to make any proofs 
of that kind. It seems to me that the burden is on the man 
who makes the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL.’ Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am only arguing the provisions of the 
Holman rule, and what I stated about the Holman rule is the 
rule of the House. I did not talk upon the merits of the ques- 
tion. I talked about the rules of the House. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am talking on the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. MADDEN. My colleague does not understand that 
from the statement just made, I think he has made a state- 
ment that does not touch the vital spot. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield for a question; 
if this bill should pass this afternoon with this amendment in 
it, and then go to the Senate, and it passes the bill promptly, 
and it is signed by the President, the Associated Press, the 
Universal Service, and the United News will have a notice of 
such action in every daily newspaper to-morrow morning 
everywhere in this country that these messengers must not 
start from home on the 12th, that their pay has been cut off, 
and that they will have to send their certificate by mail, so 
they are not going to start from home on the 12th, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are not considering the amendment 
now: we are considering the rules of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to get one matter clear in my mind if I can have the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio. Do I understand the Committee 
on the Election of the President and Vice President has 
adopted a favorable report on the bill which the gentleman 
offers as an amendment? g 

Mr. CABLE. The Committee on Election of President and 
Vice President has had up for some time a consideration of 
this matter. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Scarnegs] has 
had a hearing or two, and I have had a hearing on my bill, 
and yesterday a motion was passed by the committee instruct- 
ing me to offer this as an amendment to the appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, I do not think that 
would meet the situation that is required by the rule; I am 
not arguing except this one thing at this particular time. I 
think that which was under contemplation under the Holman 
rule was that the proposition must have been adopted as a 
bili by a committee having jurisdiction of the subject matter, 
and then as such offered as an amendment. I do not believe 
it was in contemplation under the Holman rule that one legis- 
lative committee might simply meet and direct its chairman 
or any one of its members to offer some amendment to a bill 
brought in from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss 
the point of order further than to call the attention to a ruling 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Ganrerr] while 
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Chairman of the Committee of the Whole Honse on the state 
of the Union on this particular point. I do not care to argue 
the merits of the point of order more than to call attention to 
that ruling as reported on page 498 of the Manual, which is to 
the effect that despite the question of whether the amendment 
might be in order or might be germane or reduce the amount 
carried in an appropriation bill, notwithstanding the point of 
order would be held good against it unless it was shown afirma- 
tively that the bill had been reported from the committee 
under such circumstances as the gentleman from Tennessee 
just stated. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I think there is no difference 
between a motion authorized by a committee and a bill reported 
out, because in this particular case it is the action of the com- 
mittee, and that committee has jurisdiction of the matter, and 
as it reduces expenditure it clearly comes within the rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. - If the gentleman will yield; can the gentle- 
man say definitely that it will reduce expenditures in this bill? 
Can he say this bill will become a law in time to be taken ad- 
vantage of to save money? 

Mr. CABLE. Positively; because I have faith in the Senate 
of the United States that it will pass this bill within a week, 
in order to give the messengers time to know in reference to 
the matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can not settle this question 
on faith, but on facts. 

Mr. CABLE. I think the burden of proof is on the gentle- 
man from Tilinois to show it will not become a law. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress who opposed this resolution, I want to 
add a word. As I understand the matter this resolution can 
apply only to the bill of this particular year. I should dislike 
to have it appear that the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress regarded this 
resolution as a matter of permanent legislation. We very care- 
fully considered the Holman rule—— 

Mr. BLANTON. It is affirmative legislation as proposed 
here. 

Mr. GIFFORD. As I understand this particular deficiency 
bill, it simply applies to the reduction of $14,000 for the cur- 
rent year only. 

Mr. MADDEN. It will apply to this bill; it can not apply to 
a future bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. It changes the law. It says “ hereafter,” 
and it will be permanent legislation if it goes in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. But it must apply to this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And in future years. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Perhaps. But that was not my understand- 
ing, and I might say that draft of the change in legislation was 
given but little consideration by the committee. 

I could not understand the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumyers], whether he approved this resolution or not. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CABLE. I will ask the gentleman if we have not had 
hearings on two different days on this proposition? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I know we have had hearings. The 
gentleman from Texas appeared before our committee. He 
has a very lengthy bill which it seems to me onght to receive 
more consideration. But at the recent meeting of the com- 
mittee it was a hastily considered matter to place it on this 
appropriation bill. It might be an excellent thing to save 
$14,000 at this particular time, but I for one reserved all rights 
on the matter, Mr. Chairman, to discontinue a custom adopted 
in 1792 just a few days in advance of the electoral vote being 
counted, realizing there is a great deal of pride on the part 
of those who are already selected in the minds of those people 
who represent your State to come to Washington on this par- 
ticular mission. It seems we are taking very speedy action to 
save $14,000 on this matter at this particular time. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to note that the 
Committee on Appropriations is careful to see to it that we 
do not legislate permanently too quickly on an appropriation 
bill. We did have in mind the Garrett decision, and we did 
think there should be a proper report regarding some per- 
manent legislation. If I am credibly informed that this is 
permanent legislation, I am convineed that our committee has 
taken too hasty action, and I am pleased to here reserve my 
right to oppose the measure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make the 
additional point of order against the amendment that it does 
not sufficiently appear that the proposed amendment was 
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authorized by a committee having jurisdiction of this par- 
ticular question as contemplated by the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to state at the outset, 
of course, that in all these matters the question on the point 
of order must be determined entirely upon the rules and prece- 
dents of the House, without any reference whatever to the 
merits of the legislation. 

In order to be in order, this amendment very clearly must 
come within the Holman rule. It is evident that it is legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation bill. 

If necessary for the determination of the point of order, the 
Chair would be inclined to hold that the proposed amendment 
is germane to the paragraph to which it is offered, The prac- 
tical questions that have been raised with reference to the pos- 
sibility of passing the legislation in time to be effective this 
year would be interesting, but in the opinion of the Chair not 
necessary to pass upon, in the view that he takes of the prece- 
dents. 

Clearly the amendment does not come within the first part of 
the Holman rule, reading as follows: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto 
changing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the 
subject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction 
of the number and salary of the officers of the United States, by the 
reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered 
by the bill, 


This clause in the rule follows the sentence reading as 
follows: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, 
or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for 
such public works and objects as are already in progress. 


Then follows the paragraph or the sentence which the Chair 
just read relative to the three cases in which a retrench- 
ment of expenditures may occur by the methods specifically 
set out. Following that, however, is this proviso: 


Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon 
the report of the committee or any joint commission authorized by 
law or the House Members of any such commission having jurisdiction 
of the subject matter of such amendment, which amendment, being 
germane to the subject matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures. 


In the view of the present occupant of the Chair the im- 
portant question is whether we have before us the report of 
the committee having jurisdiction of the proposed amendment. 
The distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], 
as was shown by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] a moment ago, passed upon a similar question on Janu- 
ary 16, 1912, when the gentleman from Tennessee considered 
the language of the proviso and himself used the following 
language: 

The Chair is of opinion that the Committee on Appropriations 
may not, under the rule, bring in as an integral part of an appro- 
priation bill substantive legislation that if introduced in the ordinary 
way in the House—that is, by bill or joint resolution presented by a 
Member—would go to another standing committee of the House for 
consideration and action; nor does the Chair think that any Member 
of the House may offer from his place on the floor any amendment 
carrying such substantive legislation, even though that legislation 
would retrench expenditures, unless that Member offer it as the re- 
port of a committee or as a member of a joint commission which 
would have jurisdiction of the subject matter under the rules of the 
House. In other words, the scope is linrited, and the outposts are 
fixed by the rule, to which the Committee on Appropriations may go 
or to which the individual Member may go. 


There is an orderly procedure provided by the rules for the 
submission of reports of committees. The action of committees 
may, in a sense, be reported orally to the House in the course 
of debate for the information of the House, but the Chair 
hardly believes that that is the action contemplated by the 
proviso in the Holman rule. When the rules give permission 
for their violation in exceptional cases, such as this is, and 
use a term such as the word “report,” which has a specific 
meaning in the rules and in the knowledge of all the Members 
of the House, it would seem that in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure in the House the usual ordinary meaning or construc- 
tion given to the term should be applied; otherwise, as was 
done in this case, a committee may hold a meeting and pass a 
resolution directing the chairman or some member to offer 
an amendment on the floor of the House, without having in 
the usual way passed upon the legislation and submitted a 


legislative bill with a report setting forth to the House the 
reasons for the recommendation of the legislation. The Chair 
admits that the question may be a little close, but on the 
whole the Chair is of the opinion that this amendment does 
not come before the committee with a report from the com- 
mittee such as is contemplated by the proviso in the Holman 
Tule. It is to be noted that paragraph 2 of Rule XVIII re- 
quires that “all bills, petitions, memorials, or resolutions re- 
ported from a committee shall be accompanied by reports in 
writing, which shall be printed.” 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CABLE. Irrespective of the action of the committee 
and the designation given by the Chair to the statement con- 
tained in that part of the Holman rule providing that the 
amendment is in order if it reduces the amount of money 
covered by the bill, I submit that in this particular case it 
reduces the amount of money and it is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of the Chair that means 
a reduction of the amount of money for the particular purpose 
involved in the appropriation. In this ease the gentleman 
from Ohio offers an amendment which changes existing law but 
does not necessarily reduce the amount of money that may be 
expended for the purpose mentioned in the paragraph under 
consideration. 

Mr, CABLE. It reduces it from $14,000 to nothing by 
striking out the $14,000 provision and that is a reduction of 
that amount. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I say that no one can 
Say it reduces the amount carried in the bill, because they 
do not know when the bill will become a law, and the messen- 
gers may be on the way before this bill is passed and signed, 
in which case there would be no reduction in the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I. ask the gentleman a 
question ? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. A question which is pertinent to 
the statement the gentleman makes. How could the House 
ever exercise its rights under the Holman rule unless it could 


guarantee to the House what the action of the Senate would ` 


be and what the action of the President on the bill would be? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, on fiscal bills which do not be- 
come a law until the Ist of July it would be easy to predict. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The House, though, must take 
action on an amendment, if the statement of the gentleman 
is to be construed as authorized by the Holman rule, only 
when it can guarantee to the House that the Senate will con- 
cur in the action of the House and that the President will 
sign the bill; otherwise it could never become a law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say, with reference to 
the suggestion made by the gentleman from Ohio, that in order 
to come within the first part of the rule it must appear 
clearly that the reduction in expenditures would apply to the 
current appropriation or the appropriation before the House 
and not with reference to future expenditures in connection 
with the matter of substantive legislation which is passed. 
And in that connection it is somewhat significant that even 
the proponents of this amendment, while they propose to amend 
section 140 of the law relative to presidential elections and 
to repeal section 145, take no action with reference to sections 
141, 142, 143, and 144. In that connection the Chair will 
read section 144: 


Each of the persons appointed by the electors to deliver the certif- 
cates of votes to the President of the Senate shall be allowed, on 
the delivery of the list intrusted to him, 25 cents for every mile 
of the estimated distance, by the most usual road, from the place 
of meeting of the electors to the seat of government of the United 
States. 


That section will remain in force, and very properly so, 
because if the proposed legislation should not be passed in time 
to affect the return of the votes by the messengers, they could 
eome in for a deficiency appropriation thereafter. 

On the whole the Chair can not escape the conviction that 
the rules contemplate a more formal and more definite action 
by way of report upon legislation from a legislative committee 
than is contained in the mere direction to the chairman of a 
committee to present an amendment after an appropriation 
bill is ready for action in the House and in the Committee of 
the Whole. The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee: Page 2, after line 
11, fusert u new paragraph as follows: 
“ PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION 


“The General Accounting Office is authorized to credit the accounts 
of the disbursing officer of the Public Buildings Commission in the 
amount of $180 heretofore expended by the commission for the matn- 
tenance of a motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle.” 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen will 
recall that the Public Buildings Commission is charged with 
the duty of investigating the amount of space occupied by 
various activities of the Government, with a view to reducing 
space wherever it is possible and conserving public money in 
the way of rent. That commission, I think, was established in 
1919 and there are Members of the Senate and Members of the 
House on the commission. The duty of the commission re- 
quires a good deal of travel to various portions of the city 
daily, for the purpose of looking into space occupied and de- 
mands for space which constantly arise. That service has 
been performed by the secretary of the commission. Prac- 
tically since the commission was first established in 1919 he 
has been using his own automobile for that purpose, and in 
December, 1922, the commission voted to allow him $20 per 
month for the maintenance of his automobile, the purchase of 
gas, and so forth. He began to draw that $20 a month from 
the commission's funds in January, 1923, and drew it up to 
and including September, 1923. In October, 1923, he was ad- 
vised that the accounts of the commission for that particular 
purpose had been rejected or denied. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Our committee had this question before it 
for consideration after the commission had ordered the pay- 
ments made, and we notified them we would not allow any 
further payments. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And this amendment proposes to pay him 
the amount spent before that action was taken? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. The secretary drew the 
money and this amendment simply proposes to autliorize that 
his accounts be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 min- 
utes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Sonth Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes out of order. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, in the public prints of 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday there was broadcast a very 
interesting statement from a distinguished citizen of South 
Carolina and a lifelong friend of mine with which I desire to 
take issue, more in sorrow than in passion. 

The leading daily in my district carries it with the head- 
line, “Coolidge better Democrat than party leaders, says 
Drar.” This does not definitely state whether he is a better 
Democrat than the balance of the Republican leaders or the 
Democratic leaders, but when you come down to the meat of 
the matter, he does not keep it in the class of leaders. Had 
he done so, I probably would have had nothing to say. I 
would have left the Democratic leaders to take care of it, 
and, being only an humble but a faithful private, would 
not have said anything about it; but I find that the distin- 
gnished gentleman says that Coolidge is a better Democrat 
than the Democratic Members of Congress, and he does not 
even exclude those of his own State of South Carolina. 

1 will discuss in a moment some of his reasons for this 
statement. I want to parenthetically remark there are seven 
Members from South Carolina, all of whom are embraced 
within the denunciation contained in this article, some of 
whom are certainly political friends and personal friends of 
the distinguished gentleman, and they were all elected by the 
Democratic primary of South Carolina, and yet- when we 
come to the general election, Mr. Coolidge only got 3,000 
votes in the State out of something like 100,000 probably 
voting. The gentleman who makes this statement did not 
succeed in getting a renomination himself from the Demo- 
erats. I do uot know whether that is the reason he said we 
are not Democrats or not, but he assigns his reasons. He goes 
into the question of the verdict of the people last fall, and says 


it was against the Democratic Members of Congress and not 
against Mr. Davis. 

The gentleman says we have been shambling around with 
shame-faced compromise and running after bolshevism, and, 
finally, the reason he knows the Democratic Party in Oon- 
gress has gone to the bad and that the party is in need of a 
receiver—and, in fact, to take the gentleman's statement, 
you would think it was in need of an administrator de bonis 
non almost—the reason for it, he says, is that we have been 
beaten twice and by heavy majorities. 

Well, now, the gentleman and I have been training for 
many years in the Democratic ranks. We were beaten in 
1888 and in 1896 and 1900 and 1904 and in 1908, and yet my 
distinguished friend never found it necessary to declare the 
Democratic Party was wrong because it got beat. He still 
continued to trail after the flag, and I was with him, and we 
stood shoulder to shoulder many a day when the outlook was 
entirely hopeless. 

This is one of the reasons which he assigns for the fact 
we are out of business—we were wrong because we are beaten. 
Well, then, I should say that the gentleman is evidently 
wrong, because he got beat in South Carolina last year. I do 
not say this to rub salt in any sore, because I voted for him 
and did what I could to enable him to come back to the 
Senate. 

The gentleman says another thing that I want to deal with 
just a minute. In one of the publications which I have at 
hand he says: 


Let us manfully realize the truth that we are beaten because we 
deserve to be beaten, because by our own weakness and cowardice 
and errors we have allenated public confidence. 


Now, that is rather strong language and that is attributable 
to the Members of Congress, because he says we are the ones 
who are responsible. It is attributing to the Members of Con- 
gress from South Carolina, which had honored him, that degree 
of political cowardice which he can not substantiate 
Si ene eerie eet oe eee Sinn ett aT eo eae 
decade. ; 

Were we cowardly when we took hold of the great financial 
question that had been agitated ever since 1865 and for which 
a remedy had been sought by every great party; when we took 
hold of it and solved the financial question of this country and 
established what everybody admits is the greatest financial 
system of the world to-day in the Federal reserve act? That 
was not a cowardly action or bolshevistic. 

Were we cowardly when we met the demands of the agri- 
cultural people of this country, long denied and long sought, 
and established the farm-loan system which enables the 
farmers to finance themselves by pooling their own obligations 
and selling them on the market at a better price than the 
bonds of the United States frequently sell? 

Was the Democratic Party cowardly when it cast defiance 
into the face of the Imperial German Government when it 
said, “ You can send one ship to England, once a week, at one 
certain port, but you must give us notice beforehand”? Were 
they cowardly when the President of the United States, backed 
by the Congress of the United States when he called on them 
from this platform, met the issue and replied to the Imperial 
German Government that the seas are open to American com- 
merce and American citizens and they will be protected by 
every power that this great Government and this great country 
can put behind the force that protects them? Was that an 
element of cowardice in the Democratic Party? And when 
we went through that cataclysmal struggle such as had never 
engulfed the human race before and came out with the scalp 
of the Kaiser, with the destruction of imperialism in Germany, 
and with the assertion and. maintenance of the rights of the 
American people all over the world to go where they pleased, 
when they pleased, and conform to no man’s dictum except the 
law of the land where they are; was that Democratic 
cowardice? [Applause.] 

The gentleman says we are wrong because we are beaten, 
and yet immediately after the triumphal conclusion of the 
most remarkable effort of a military character that the world 
has ever seen, the Democratic Party was beaten at the polls, 
and forsooth, he would have you believe it was beaten because 
it was cowardly when it had faced the odds which I have 
spoken about. i 

Then he calls us to repentance. He is a combination of John 
the Baptist, who is preaching, “Repent ye, repent ye”—I do 
not know whether the kingdom of heaven is at hand for him 
or not—and of Elijah, who got back in the mountains and said, 
“There is nobody left but me.” He is a combination of those 
two Biblical characters, 


1925 


Now, so far as I am concerned, I want to call attention to the 
fact that so far from selling our birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, when it was proposed in the Mellon bill to cut the taxes 
of the rich people 50 per cent, and the taxes of the ordinary 


folks only 25 per cent, the Democratic Party—which he charac- | 


terizes as cowardly and bolshevistic—the Democratic Party 
held steadfast with an even keel, and laid down the rule which, 
with some gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, we wrote 
into the statute books, a provision that did even-handed justice 
to all, although they did not indorse the Mellon plan urged by 
Mr. Coolidge, who was a better Democrat according to this 
gentleman, 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 


more. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Oh, yes; where is the evidence of cow- 
ardice, where is the evidence that we have gone bolshevistic? 
Let the gentleman specify, and when he specifies we will call 
for the proof. The indictment is a skeleton indictment and has 
no substance in it, and on behalf of the delegation from South 
Carolina of the House I want to say that it is unfounded and 
we resent the implication that we have ever been debasing our 
democracy here in this hall where South Carolina has always 
stood without fear as being loyal to the Democratic Party and 
to the Democratic principles. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I have spoken about Elijah. On yesterday in 
another body when they were called upon to choose between the 
Executive favor and the right of a million or more of hard- 
working employees of the United States Government, where was 
this gentleman, who thought Coolidge was a ‘better Democrat 
than the rest of us, found and where will he be found on the 
same issue to-day? Will it develop that we are all left out 
and only he is left on the Lord’s side? It took a still, small 
voice to comfort Elijah, and it comforted him. I am asking 
if there is some still, small voice somewhere who is giving 
comfort to this legislator and enabling him to feel better after 
he goes out of office. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. > 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing the last item in this bill a 
while ago the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINSLOW], 
who is responsible for the statement on this floor that the 
adoption of the Inland Waterways Corporation bill at the last 
session would not mean an appropriation of $5,000,000, asked 
me if after his bill passed it was not true that from that time 
to this this corporation has been a money-making proposition 
for the Government. I told him I would undertake to find out 
what the facts are, and I haye done so. 

In December of last year the Warrior River division of this 
service lost $23,950, according to this account. The depreciation 
during that period of time was $3,500, making a total loss for 
the Warrior River division in December last $27,450. 

During the same period of time the Mississippi River division 
of this service lost $50,000, according to this report. During 
that same period of time they charged for depreciation 
$22,250. The Mississippi River division of this service, there- 
fore, lost during December $72,250. Both divisions of this 
service during the month of December lost in round numbers 
nearly $100,000. That is only on items for operating expenses. 
1 hanced does not include interest and matters of that 

d. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. In making this statement has the gentle- 
man the facts or is that only an assumption? 

Mr. RAINEY. I have the report here filed by General Ash- 
burn. In the course of this method of accounting he sub- 
tracts depreciation from net losses. That can not be done; you 
must add it. That is an amateurish method of keeping an ac- 
count. This account, if it means anything, notwithstanding 
the juggling of figures, for the month of December, which is a 
profitable month on the Mississippi River when grain is moy- 
cos And coal is moving North, the losses were practically 

100,000. 

For each month the Warrior River service from the time this 
bill passed until the last day of December—and this account 
stops then—the Warrior River service lost all the way from 
$32,000 a month up to $57,000 a month. It never was operated 
at a profit. And to that you have to add the depreciation 
figured out which still further increases the loss. Now for the 
months of October, November. and December, when they had 
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N in the Mississippi River, the Mississippi River lost as 
mu 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFT®. Is it not a fact that the Mississippi River 
are to during those months than for many, many years 

Mr. RAINEY. But the Goltra barges were operated at a 
profit. They operated at a profit when fhe Mississippi River 
was lower than usual. 3 

For two or three months in 1924 this Government Missis- 
sippi River service showed a slight profit, but the deprecia- 
tion charges just about ate up the profits in every instance. 
Therefore I say to my friend from Massachusetts that his bill 
incorporating this proposition did not prove to be the alchemy 
he thought it did. The losses continued just exactly the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. The only answer made so far to my exposi- 
tion of this situation was made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. NEWTON]. 7 
1 MADDEN. Was the gentleman reading from the hear- 

Mr. RAINEY. I was depending upon the account stated 
at the gentleman's request a while ago; yes. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Newron] is an ardent water advocate, 
but no more ardent than I, I haye voted for every river and 
harbor bill presented to the House since I have been a Member 
of it. I believe in barge service on the rivers. I believe it 
is the service which will ultimately prove profitable on our 
rivers, but this service has been grossly mismanaged and it is 
a terrific failure. It reflects upon the Members of this House 


who have voted for it. It is a step back in the direction f 


waterway improvement and water navigation. The only an- 
swer made to my exposition of this account so far is.an at- 
tack upon a private citizen in the State of Missouri, who is 
trying to operate boats in opposition to the Government service 
on the Mississippi, and who has been charged with not oper- 
ating. them. Of course he did not. As soon as these boats 
were turned over to him under his contract he applied to the 
Secretary of War for a rate. He must do that. The Secre- 
tary fixed his rate, and the Secretary could not fix it higher 
than the rail rate, and if the Secretary could have done that 
he would have done so. He gave him the rail rate and said, 
in effect, “These Government boats are operating at a rate 
20 per cent below the rail rate and we do not want you to 
compete with them. Therefore, you must operate at the rail 
rate.“ Who can operate barges on a river carrying freight in 
opposition to railroads at the same rate? It can not be done. 
While he was protesting and asking for a rate under which 
he could operate they seized these boats on the 25th day of 
March, 1923, just as soon as he got possession of them. The 
reason for the seizure was that the boats were not being oper- 
ated as a common carrier. They could not be. They would not 
let him do it. Then commenced this series of lawsuits which 
have cost Mr. Goltra and his associates I do not know how 
many thousands of dollars to get these boats back from the 
Government. 

The seizure of these boats was an act of piracy without 
parallel in this country, and the gentlemen who are responsible 
for it are going to hear from it in the future in the courts. 
He did not get them back until last September. During all 
that period of time the Government operated these boats. 1 
think the boats were in the condition the gentleman from Mis- 
souri says they were, but they were not in that condition be- 
cause of the operation of those boats by Mr. Goltra, but be- 
cause of the Government operation of the boats. He has 
been engaged since he got them back in repairing them as rap- 
idly as he can and getting them into service. If two of them 
are not now in the service it is because he has not had time to 
repair them. They are in bad repair. The Government operated 
these boats, and if they are in bad repair, and the gentleman 
from Missouri is right about that, then it is the Government that 
is responsible for the situation. He is now operating the boats 
and carrying wheat since last September down the river, and 
whatever he can get up the river, without a rate. The alumi- 
num interests of America have tendered him bauxite to carry 
up the river. The Government boats are carrying bauxite fer 
fhe aluminum company. Finally, last week he succeeded in 
getting a rate on bauxite, the same rate that the Government 
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boats are permitted to charge, with this proviso, that he could 
carry only the bauxite that the Government boats could not 


carry. Is not that the kind of competition that will drive 
boats from the river? They take the boats from him and oper- 
ate them themselves, and then finally when he gets them back 
through the courts they say to him that he can carry bauxite, 
but that he can carry only the bauxite that the Government boats 
can not carry. 

The friends of waterways in this country, those who want to 
make a record along that line, would better vote against this 
appropriation, because this Government service is discour- 
aging the initiative of individuals on these rivers. In spite 
of all of these efforts upon the part of the Government to 
crush the enterprise of a private citizen, to make impossible 
the demonstration that he is trying to make with his money, 
Mr. Goltra and his associates are convinced that those barges 
can be operated at a profit, and he is now demanding that 
his contract with the Government be closed, that appraisers be 
appointed under the contract in order that he may take over 
these boats and operate them. Against the Government fleet? 
Of course. He has to operate them against everything else. 
He is operating now against all of the force and power of this 
Goyernment that is willing, apparently, through its commit- 
tees to pour $5,000,000 more into this losing enterprise. No 
wonder it loses, Do you gentlemen realize that money is being 
furnished without interest—$600,000 of that money—to cities 
along the Mississippi River for the purpose of building termi- 
nals? This is money contributed by the taxpayers of the 
country, and it is being loaned without interest to these cities, 
immense sums of it. Altogether, $865,000 has been loaned. 

The Government operates those wharves for the cities, pay- 
ing the expenses of operating them, charging it up as a part 
of the overhead expenses of operating the boats. Then this 
Government corporation permits those cities to collect wharf- 
age rates from whoever uses the wharves. There ought to be 
an account stated here—an accurate account certified to by a 
competent firm of accountants, and when that is done it will as- 
tonish every man in this House. When they were loaning the 
city of Vicksburg, without interest, money with which to build 
wharves, and when they were permitting that city to collect 
wharfage rates, they advanced the city of Vicksburg $1,100 on 
account of freights that might afterwards accrue in some way. 
That is a part of this account. 

This account runs through as far as it is disclosed here 
in that sort of way. There may be no objection to the Goy- 
ernment building wharves along the Mississippi River and giv- 
ing them to these cities. It might result in increased naviga- 
tion of the rivers and be for the benefit of the entire country, 
but if the Government does do it for nothing the Government 
ought not to permit those cities to charge wharfage rates and 
to make an income out of that kind of an investment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr, CLEARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. [Applause.] I believe a good deal of good may come 
from this discussion. Because of my experience in water 
transportation I know that as far as the Government should go 
is in providing channels, deep water, and leaving the trans- 
portation end to individuals and corporations. I know that 
in my experience—and I have had a whole life’s experience 
in it. I have conducted, if I may mention myself, several 
corporations; when one fails it is because the men taking hold 
of it do not understand the business. When you take Govern- 
ment operators and give them positions because of some politi- 
cal influence they may have, some favoritism, to do work they 
have no knowledge of, it means a loss, of course. And then if 
they can come back to the Government and ask for money, 
either directly or indirectly, to make up the sum that they have 
lost because of their lack of the knowledge of the business, 
it is something that should be discouraged in this country. 

I know from long experience that all you need in any place 
for successful water transportation is sufficient water, and the 
gentlemen who attempt to operate this route and get their tugs 
through give an illustration right there of their lack of knowl- 
edge of the business as they did not have the proper tugs for 
handling the business. I might say the concern of which I am 
the largest owner has various kinds of boats. We have 
small boats carrying 600 tons in, say, 10 feet of water. 
We have others boats that will carry 1,500 tons in certain 
kinds of water. It depends upon the width and length of 
that boat and its carrying capacity. The same way with tugs. 
There are certain deep-water tugs that go out of New York 
Harbor that draw very heavily, draw probably 12 feet of 
water or 15 feet of water. There are other tugs that go in 


parts around the district of New York and up the Hudson 


River to its upper end that draw only 6 feet of water. The 
people who build these tugs and boats are familiar with the 
kind of water the tugs require in the various localities where 
they are required. I am only mentioning that as proof that 
the Government never should go into the transportation busi- 
ness or for that matter in any other regular business on its 
own account. They should leave that to the men who have 
given a life of service and who know every detail of it; who 
know the kind of boat they need here and the kind of boat they 
need there, and never attempt to start without the knowledge 
requisite to make it a success. I think that applies, perhaps, 
to nearly all the operations. I think this great country of ours 
that grew up and built roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
should dig out its streams, but water transportation, which is 
one of nature’s transportations, has been developed by indi- 
viduals. All we ask in that respect is that the Government 
shall deepen all these streams sufficient for the interest of 
navigation in all the various States and localities where these 
streams run. The Government should stop right there, and 
as soon as it does that there is sufficient enterprise and plenty 
of money and plenty of men in this country who know how to 
operate water transportation without making a loss or with- 
out asking any Government help. There should be no way they 
should get any help except through their own good manage- 
ment. That is the way to do it. Gentlemen, I do not care 
to take up any more of your time. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph. 
Mr. MADDEN, 

proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wait until we reach the item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is en- 
titled to recognition. 

i Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I withdraw the demand at this 
me. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Ohio? 
none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two statements in this debate un- 
denied which ought to be explained before we appropriate this 
$3,000,000 in the last paragraph of this bill. When the act of 
June 3, 1924, was passed, permitting the Government to 
engage in the barge transportation, I understood that the prime 
purpose of that legislation was to furnish to the people cheaper 
rates of transportation, and yet we have the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rainey], undenied, that private 
operation, Mr. Goltra, for instance, could have carried com- 
modities on the Mississippi River on barges operated by him 
20 per cent cheaper than the Government barges, and yet he 
was denied that privilege by the War Department. If that 
is so it is an indictment against the legislation and this 
$3,000,000 ought not to be appropriated, 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. He asked permission to carry at 20 per cent 
less than the railroads were carrying, and the Government 
barges were carrying at 20 per cent less than the railroads. 
The permission was refused, because they did not want him 
to compete with the Government barges. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then he was not permitted to carry the 
same freight that railroads carried at 20 per cent cheaper? 

Mr. RAINEY. Except as to sand and ore and coal. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; excepting sand and ore and coal. If 
that is true, it is an indictment against this legislation, because 
I understood it was intended ultimately to furnish cheaper 
transportation to the people. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newton] said that there 
was an indebtedness against this business of $17,000; that he 
went with the managers of the new concern, as taken over by 
the Government under the new corporation, to the officials of 
St. Louis, who held this indebtedness of $17,000, and to collect 
it they discounted it $8,000. In other words, they took $9,000 
in settlement of a $17,000 claim behind which the Government 
of the United States was with a $5,000,000 authorization of 
appropriation. He ought to explain that, because if so left up 
in the air in the Recorp it would lead some of us who are not 
intimately acquainted with this particular item in this bill to 
draw wrong conclusions. If individuals or if officers of a city 
like St. Louis have discounted a $17,000 debt against the Gov- 


I hope the gentleman will allow us to 


Is there objection to the request of the 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears 
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ernment $8,000 and accepted $9,000 in settlement, it is the 
first instance of the kind I have ever heard of. I feel like the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Creary], that the only thing 
that the Government of the United States ought to do on inland 
transportation is to furnish the deep water and let the private 
individuals and private enterprises and private business do the 
rest, We ought to take the Government away from this trans- 
portation proposition on land or water. : 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, McSWAIN. I thought God Almighty furnished the 
water. 

Mr. BLANTON. Sometimes He does; sometimes He does not. 

Mr. McSWAIN. It is always furnished down in my district. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes: but the Government is furnishing 
water in many places besides the arid West. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and, Mr. SNELL having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate, 
having proceeded in pursuance of the Constitution to recon- 
sider the bill (S. 1898) reclassifying the salaries of postmasters 
and employees of the Postal Service and readjusting their sal- 
aries and compensation on an equitable basis, and for other 
purposes, returned to the Senate by the President of the United 
States with his objections: 

Resolved, That the bill do not pass, two-thirds of the Senate 
present not voting in the affirmative. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

To pay the widow of William S. Greene, late a Representative from 
the State of Massachusetts, $7,500. 

To pay the widow of Julius Kahn, late a Representative from the 
State of California, $7,500. 

To pay the widow of Edward C. Little, late a Representative from 
the State of Kansas, $7,500. 

The foregoing appropriations shall be disbursed by the Sergeant at 
Arms of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 2, after line 20, insert the 
following: 

“ For payment to Martin C. Ansorge for expenses incurred as con- 
testant in the contested-election case of Ansorge against Weller, 
audited and recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 1, $2,000, 
to be disbursed by the Clerk of the House.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, at the last session of Con- 
gress, before we adjourned for the summer, the Weller allow- 
ance was recommended and appropriated for. The committee 
certified Mr. Ansorge’s expenses, amounting to over $2,300, but 
we are only authorized to make an appropriation of $2,000, 
and that is what we have reported in this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : On page 2, after line 20, insert: 
“ Executive. For expenses of the agricultural conference assembled 
by the President in November, 1924, and for each purpose connected 
therewith, to be expended at the discretion of the President, including 
such travel expenses as may already have been incurred by the mem- 
bers of the conference, $50,000, to remain available until June 30, 
1926." 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that it is legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Les. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. It should follow the amendment just 
adopted? 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I do not think there is any doubt 


about its-being subject to a point of order, but I would like 
to make a statement in connection with it. . 

All Members here understand that the President some time 
in November appointed an Agricultural Commission to study 
the problems of agriculture, with a view to reporting some 


method by which those engaged in agriculture could be put 
upon a better financial basis. The President appointed a com- 
mission of distinguished men from different sections of the 
country, and these men have held several meetings. Each 
meeting involves an expense of about $1,000 for travel. There 
are also other expenses connected with the work. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me make this statement, and then I 
will yield. 

The President made a request on the Committee on Appro- 
priations for an appropriation of $50,000. The committee 
itself realized that it had no legislative authority to report an 
appropriation, and the chairman of the committee took the 
question up with the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture called 
a meeting of his committee, and I understand that committee 
acted favorably upon a resolution which it has not yet reported 
to the House, recommending the appropriation provided for in 
the amendment which I have just offered. I realize that the 
amendment is subject to a point of order. I also realize that 
this is a very important matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is willing to make this ap- 
propriation because the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture has recommended it? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. I would be willing to make it in any 
case because of the importance of the subject. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman support what was com- 
monly termed the “Mary Haugen bill,“ whieh the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture brought in here on the floor? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the gentleman did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there are some things which come 
from the Agricultural Committee that even the gentleman from 
Chicago can not indorse? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I want to say in justice to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture that I took this question up with the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and requested him 
to act upon the question, so the Appropriations Committee 
might have authority to appropriate the money requested by 
the President for a yery important purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say to the farmers of the country 
that this $50,000 is a little mite which they can get from the 
Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
order? 

Mr. ASWELL. I trust the gentleman will withhold it. 

Mr. BLANTON, I withhold it, 

„„ I just wanted to have it understood why we 
this. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a brief 
statement with reference to this matter. I do not propose 
to stand in the way of anything that might be done for agri- 
culture, but I think there are some facts that should be 
stated. 

In the first place, the President had no authority whatever 
to appoint such a commission, and I would eall the attention 
of the committee to two facts. Two years ago the Congress 
authorized a commission to investigate the farmers of Amer- 
ica, It was a commission composed of the ablest Members 
of this House. They studied constantly for more than six 
months and made an extensive and elaborate report to the 
Congress. They found that the farmers were in a bad fix, 
and stated that fact. That ended it. They expended more 
than $25,000 during that investigation. Last year President 
Coolidge, in an effort to win the support of the Northwest 
as the election approached, appointed another commission, 
composed of Frank Mondell and Eugene Meyer. They went 
to Chicago, at public expense, and established headquarters. 
They returned, and the papers heralded their coming as say- 
iors of the farmers, coming back to tell the President of the 
United States what relief should be forthcoming. They re- 
ported that they found the farmers were still in a hell of a 
fix and stopped at that. The President of the United States 
sent a message to the Congress immediately and stated that 
the bank failures in the Northwest were caused by poor bank- 
ing and that the bad fix of the farmers was caused by poor 
farming and lack of diversification. Then, as the campaign 
approached, the President announced that he would appoint 
another commission to investigate the farmers again. With- 
out any authority from the Congress, without any sanction 
or consideration or discussion by the Congress, he appointed 
a political commission composed, no doubt, of high-grade 
gentlemen. But I submit that this Coolidge commission, 


Well, does the gentleman make his point of 
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representing organizations, as it does, could not possibly know 
as much about the agricultural conditions of this country as 
the Committee on Agriculture of this House, which is re- 
sponsible for agricultural legislation, and certainly could not 
know more or tell anything which would add to the informa- 


tion that the House Committee furnished two years ago. 
The President has appointed this commission for the specific 
political purpose of producing an alibi for Mr. Coolidge and 
a lullaby for the farmers of America. [Applause.] That is 


all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Now, gentlemen, I, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, shall not oppose the passage of this 
amendment, because I want Mr, Coolidge and his administration 
to have every opportunity to render some service to agriculture, 
which they have made no very serious effort to render. They 
have brought bill after bill of bunk and radicalism to this 
House Committee on Agriculture with no serious purpose of 
action. They have never permitted a sane, constructive measure 
for relief to reach this House for consideration. And I want 
to say, gentlemen, that it is little short of an outrage to raid the 
Treasury even of $50,000 and then run thoughout the country 
loudly shouting common sense and economy, 

This commission—hear me—can not and will not report any 
legislation worthy of consideration for this session of the Con- 
gress and has no intention of any such purpose. Nor does Presi- 
dent Coolidge himself intend to bring anything worth while to 
this Congress. It is a political camouflage which every Member 
of the House and every citizen of the Republic, especially the 
farmers, should resent. Unless the administration can discover 
and bring something to this body that is worth while, scientific, 
sound, and practical, it will be $50,000 thrown away for polit- 
ical ends, [Applause.] 

Mr, WINGO. If the gentleman from Texas will reserve his 
point of order I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate everything 
my good friend from Louisiana has said and I appreciate the 
spirit which prompts the point of order made by our friend 
from Texas, but I want to appeal to my friend from Texas to 
be practical. You have got to face a condition. It will serve 
no useful purpose to criticize the Executive for creating a com- 
mission which was not authorized by law. The President has 
done it. I think the most practical thing for us Democrats to 
do, I will say to my friend from Texas, is to pursue the course 
we have pursued for four years, willing to join this administra- 
tion in any effort it makes to solve the agriculture problem, 
whether we have faith in the sincerity of the effort or not, so 
they can not say we blocked them in doing it. 

Now, I have great respect for the personnel of that com- 
mission. I think I know what will happen; I think I know 
the benefit or lack of benefit that will come. But let me sug- 
gest this to my friend from Texas: You are living and you 
have got to live for four years under a political organization 
which frankly went to the country and got the country to 
accept its philosophy, which is what? That Congress is 
either incompetent or else it is deficient in character, and 
that you have got to haye a bureaucratic system of govern- 
ment to handle affairs. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In my judgment, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] and the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswetn] did more for the 
farmers of the United States when they defeated the McNary- 
Hangen bili than all this commission will do put together. 

Mr. WINGO. I am going to come to that, my friend; but 
here is the point I am talking about: You have got to live 
for four years under a bureaucratic system of government, 
which openly says it wants to get rid of Congress at every op- 
portunity and will not call it in extraordinary session be- 
cause it has not the capacity or character necessary to dis- 
charge its functions, and that the President and the bureaus 
should administer the Government. 

Now, the administration admits that this Republican Con- 
gress can not do anything to solye the farm problem. Of 
course, that is supposed: and I suppose the President in figur- 
ing on it says, The Republican Congress in the last session 
wrestled around here and brought in the ‘Marie Hogan’ 


bill, and eyen the Republicans would not support it,” and 
they went out to the country and attacked the Democrats, and 
said, “They killed it.” What else do they admit? They ad- 
mit that this Republican Congress is incompetent. 

They admit this Republican Congress does not know what is 
the matter with agriculture and therefore know they have 
not the capacity to get together and offer a solution, and so I 
guess the President said, “It is hopeless; I have got a Con- 
gress on my hands, even though it is of my own party, and it 
can not do this. It has fallen down. There is not enough 
brains in the Republican Party,” I suppose the President said, 
“and in the House of Representatives to agree upon a practical 
solution of the agricultural question”; and the poor man, in 
his desperation, said, “ I will just get a little commission of my 
own. ‘True, the law does not authorize it, but who is to pre- 
vent me? I will create a commission and I will tell that Re- 
publican Congress down there to give me the money,” and I 
suspect he said to my friend the gentleman from Illinois—al- 
though, of course, I do not expect my friend from Illinois to 
violate his confidence, but I can imagine the President saying— 
“Now, look here, Mappen, of course you agree that the 
Marie Hogan’ thing was bunk, and you and the other real 
Republican leaders were disgusted with your colleagues, but 
they fell down, and the only thing your Republican Congress 
ean do is to give me the money and I will hire somebody on the 
outside with brains who can give me a solution”; and I can 
hear the old, hard-headed gentleman from Illinois say, “All 
right, Mr. President; I guess it is cheaper to go outside and 
hire some brains than it is to depend upon this Republican 
Congress”; and I guess the gentleman from Illinois has acted 
wisely. Therefore I join with him in begging my friend the 
gentleman from Texas please do not take away the only hope 
the farmers have. The President admits he can not depend 
on a Republican Congress. He says he has got to go out and 
get this commission, and we have to assume the President is 
honestly trying to help things, because he says he is the friend 
of the farmer, and you must believe that. So please do not 
shut the door entirely in the farmer’s face. It is admitted that 
a Republican Congress can not do anything, and if the Presi- 
dent can find a remedy by the establishment of a commission 
for $50,000, it will be cheap. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to make the point of order, but if 
the gentleman desires to speak I will reserve it. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman from Texas is going to 
make a point of order, I hope he will make it now. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, of course everybody who is familiar with agricultural 
legislation in this House knows that the appointment of this 
commission by the President was a political move. He gave 
notice to the country as soon as he was nominated that he was 
going to establish this commission and, of course, waited until 
after the election to appoint it. 

Ever since the Republican Party came into power in this 
House in 1918 they have been throwing legislative sops at the 
farmer, and the farmer has been getting poorer and poorer 
all the time. 

You passed your wonderful emergency tariff bill on agricul- 
tural products and wheat went down immediately. In order 
to fool the farmer further the President increased the tariff 
on wheat from 30 cents a bushel to 42 cents a bushel imme- 
diately before the election and in the same week wheat went 
down 7 cents a bushel, Then you passed your intermediate 
credits act. Then you waited until the closing days of the last 
session of Congress, just before the election, and brought in 
the famous “merry Hoggen bill, and after that was defeated 
on its merits here, because some of us tried to do something 
for the farmer instead of something to him, a great many of 
the Republican nominees went over their districts, especially 
in the Northwest, and cursed the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ASWELL] and myself because we happened to be Demo- 
erats opposing this bill, and stated that the Democratic Party 
had defeated the bill. 

You now come into power after the 4th of March with an 
increased majority. You are going to have a majority after 
you have kicked ont the progressives, which you say you are 
going to do and which you have already done in the Senate, 
and yet notwithstanding your undisputed majority you know 
that vou do not propose to reconsider the McNary-Haugen 
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bill. If it was good at the last session of Congress, it ought to 
be good after the 4th of next March. 

So here is an agricultural commission appointed for political 
purposes only. The President of the United States appointed 
it without any-authority of law, and “great economist” that 
he is in the expenditure of the money of the people, he is 
coming here and asking this Congress to appropriate $50,000 
of the taxpayers’ money out of the Treasury to defray the 
expenses of this commission, and we know that when that re- 
port is made it is not going to be worth the paper it is written 
on, with all due respect to the personnel of that commission. 
I would not give the judgment of the members of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the House for all the commissions the 
President may appoint. 

You know that when an administration promises the people 
to do a thing which it knows it is not going to do, like they 
have done with respect to the American farmer, it immediately 
appoints a commission. It is simply an alibi for the President 
of the United States and a sop and a lullaby for the American 
farmer, and that is all it will ever amount to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman ever found one benefit 
that the people of this country ever received from the $400,000 
coal commission that was created? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly not. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are paying more for coal right now 
than we were when the commission was organized. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely; and when that commission 
was appointed every bit of information it ever desired per- 
taining to the mines of this country was already down here in 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they have spent the money, and the 
people are taxed to pay it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely. 

The Republicans are overwhelmingly in the majority, and 
you have the responsibility. If you want to do this, it is all 
right. As a member of the Committee on Agriculture I am not 
going to oppose it. I am not going to make a point of order, 
but I say to you the time is coming when you are not going to 
fool the American farmer any longer, and prosperity is never 
going to come to the farmer of this country as long as every- 
thing he has to sell he sells in a world market and every manu- 
factured product he has to buy for himself and his family, 
including his farming implements, he buys in a protected 
market. 

You talk about the prosperity of the farmer. Read the sta- 
tistics from your own Department of Agriculture. Every 
month the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar is growing 
less, and the farmers are going into bankruptcy all the time, 
and yet you propose to quit on the 4th of March when we all 
know there will be no legislation for the benefit of ‘the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

If you want to benefit the farmer, decrease your tariff rates 
and increase the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar that 
he already has instead of trying by some modus operandi to 
give him extra dollars to purchase products at a prohibitive 
price. 

It is up to you, gentlemen of the Republican side. I do not 
propose to make a point of order, but the time will come when 
you will have to meet this issue. The American farmer is 
not going to be fooled much longer, You are going to be 
overwhelmingly in the majority in both the House and the 
Senate, with a Republican President, and yet when this com- 
mission shall have rendered its “great” verdict it will go like 
the coal commission and all other commissions that haye been 
created and made investigations at a cost of thousands of dol- 
lars of the money of the people of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I think that this proposal may be 
fairly and legitimately characterized as a bit of pure political 
bunk. In the last Congress, the one before this, there was 
created a joint commission composed of representatives from 
the two legislative branches of the Government, branches in 
which after all legislation must originate. That commission, 
commonly known as the Anderson commission, worked for a 
period of nine months, as I now remember it, and I think it is 
fair to say that probably it made the most exhaustive investi- 
gation that has ever been made in the history of this country, 
and made it along nonpartisan lines, into the condition of 
agriculture and into the condition of the farmers of the United 
States. They made their report. Nothing has come from it. 

A year or two ago, under the direction of the President of 
the United States, another commission went forth. Gentlemen 


of Representatives was one of them—constituted a part of 
this commission. They went about in the West and they made 
a report. I recall nothing whatever that has come from that. 

This, I understand to be an administration proposal. During 
the campaign just ended no promises along any specific line 
were offered by the President in regard to agricultural legis- 
lation—ail that was said was that a commission would be 
created. That has been done, and now we are asked to appro- 
priate the money to pay for that commission. Personally, I do 
not feel disposed to take the responsibility of interfering with 
this Republican administration's proposal, but I wish to pre- 
dict now that no more will come from this commission than 
has come from these commissions in the past. As a matter 
of fact, that which has run through such indefinite and hazy 
recommendation as the President of the United States has 
seen fit to make touching the betterment of agriculture has 
been with respect to cooperative marketing. If that be the 
proposition, you need no commission to study that question. 
The Congress has now abundant data upon which to inform 
itself to proceed with legislation along that line without inter- 
position of the unofficial commission now proposed to be made 
official by an appropriation of $50,000 out of the Federal 
Treasury. 8 

I understand this, as I say, to be an administration pro- 
posal—the only thing the Republican President has to offer. 
I do not care myself to take the responsibility by a single 
objection of preventing its consideration. Upon its merits I 
should feel constrained to express my own idea and preserve 
my own integrity by voting against it, but I am willing to 
give the House an opportunity to pass on the question. I 
reiterate again the prophecy that this $50,000, or such part 
of $50,000 as may be expended, will be that much money 
absolutely wasted; that it will be of no benefit whatever to 
Congress in dealing with agricultural legislation. It is merely 
carrying out a promise made by the administration for cam- 
paign purposes and is paying this political campaign promise 
out of public funds. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, representing a farming 
district, as I do, to save for the farmers of this country the 
$50,000, I make the point of order that this is legislation and 
unauthorized. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows; 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 

For the purchase of capital stock of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration created by the act approved June 3, 1924, $3,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 
6, 7, and 8. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Raryex: On page 7, strike out lines 6, 7, and 8. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, we have now reached the 
item in the bill which appropriates $5,000,000 for the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and I have just moved to strike it 
from the bill. During the progress of this discussion in the 
committee I have been discussing this item, and these are the 
charges I haye made, and this is the proof I have submitted, 
and until the present time there has not been a word of denial. 

In the first place I charge that this bill which created the 
Inland Waterways Commission obtained its place on the cal- 
endar at the last session of Congress, because the Committee 
on Rules understood that there would be no appropriation. 
The chairman of the Committee on Rules so stated on this 
floor. That stands uncontradicted. I have charged also that 
this bill, coming as it did from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, was under the control of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WINsLOW], the chairman of that 
committee. I have read the discussion which occurred be- 
tween myself and himself on the floor of the House on the 
16th day of last May, in which he called me to order and told 
me that the passage of this bill would not mean an appropria- 
tion, that it simply meant that this organization was to be 
effected in order to enable this corporation to borrow money, 
and that was all. 

Therefore, I say that the committee that reported this bill 
out did not understand that it meant an appropriation or they 
would not have reported it; and the Rules Committee, which 
gave it a place on the calendar and made its passage possible, 
understood that there was no appropriation; if they had, they 
would not have given it that place. Therefore, those who ad- 
vocate this bill do not come now before this committee with 
those clean hands they ought to have in order to get $5,000,000 


who were in an official position—a former leader of the House i more out of the Treasury of the United States. 
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This account submitted by the director or president, or what- 
ever you call him, of the Inland Waterways Corporation shows, 
if it shows anything, jumbled and juggled as it is, that for the 
four years of its operation the corporation has been operated 
at an average loss of at least $5,000 per day. The evidence 
shows it, and it can not be denied. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Winstow] insists that since they were permitted 
to borrow money it has been operated at a profit. I have called 
attention to the report that shows that in the month of Decem- 
ber last, when freights were most abundant, it was clearly 
operated at a loss of nearly $100,000, and how much more I do 
not know. The service has been operating at a loss since that 
time, with only a slight profit during one or two months, and 
the depreciation wiped out that and made it a loss. 

Mr. WINSLOW, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman kindly refer me to the 
authority for the statement of losses since last July? 

Mr. RAINEY. It is in the hearings. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I know, but I can not find it. I want to be 
accurate about it of course. 

Mr. RAINEY. If the gentleman will turn to pages 113 and 
115, he will find the tables which sustain the statement that I 
have made as to the losses since that time. Tle only achieve- 
ment yet made by this service is the elevation of an Artillery 
officer of inferior rank to the rank of brigadier general of the 
United States. That is all we have got for all of the money 
that we have poured into this enterprise. They started into it 
with a gift from the Government of the equipment they used. 
As to that I have charged, and it can not be denied, they pro- 
ceeded to get appropriations from the Government of -over 
$2,600,000, and they have spent all of that. After the organiza- 
tion of the corporation last June, which enabled it to borrow 
money, they have borrowed $650,000, and they have lost all of 
that. Now they ask $5,000,000 more to be poured into this 
losing enterprise, and the only other thing that this demonstra- 
tion has accomplished is that it is driving from the rivers the 
craft that navigate the rivers, This corporation operates prob- 
ably 200 barges and I do not know how many towboats. I 
know that anybody who wants to sell any antiquated, out-of- 
date barge finds a gdod angel in the Artillery general who 
operates this corporation. He buys it and adds it to this fleet. 
Every time he buys anything he adds to its depreciation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, this juggled account here 
deducts from losses depreciation and calls the balance “ money 
out of pocket.” I do not know what that means, but I know 
that from your losses you can not deduct depreciation and 
state an account accurately. You must add depreciation. 
This account proves that if you give this brigadier general 
enough equipment, all he wants, if you give him this $5,000,000, 
he will show a profit, because the depreciation will be so great, 
according to his method of keeping this account, that there 
will be a profit, because the bigger the depreciation the more 
they make. It is charged up here as profits. Do you tell me 
that you can run that kind of an organization and can do it 
right? We have selected now an advisory board under some 
provisions of the act, and as I look down the list I think I 
know nearly all those gentlemen. They are eminent business 
men; they are large shippers, most of them on this river. 
They have a personal interest in this subject. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 74 

Mr. BLANTON. About having a personal interest, I would 
aches understand the facts. Suppose there should be profits 
made s 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not mean that. 

Mr. BLANTON, Would not those profits go into the Goy- 
ernment Treasury? 


Mr. RAINEY. Oh, no; certainly not. They are interested 
in shipping on the river. While these accounts show these 
tremendous losses, they particularly call attention to how much 
the shippers have saved, and the shippers on the Warrior River 
have saved something like $400,000, while the shippers on the 
Mississippi River have saved over $3,000,000, At the same time, 
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the Government has lost seven or eight million dollars, That is 
an inviting way to state an account, is it not, and then ask, 
an appropriation of $5,000,000. No man can afford to vote 
for this appropriation and defend his position afterwards. 

Mr. MADDEN. This appropriation calls for $8,000,000. 

Mr. RAINEY. I know it does, but the act permits $5,000,000, 
and they will soon be back for the other $2,000,000. I was 
Saying that in spite of these losses this corporation under the 
direction of General Ashburn has advertised to the people and 
advertises here in this report, which was submitted to the 
gentleman’s committee, that they have been operating at a 
profit to the shippers of $3,000,000 by giving these alleged 
reduced rates on the Mississippi and over $400,000 on the 
Warrior. Three million four hundred thousand dollars have 
been saved to the shippers, but while they have been doing 
that, if they have done it, and I do not believe it, they have 
been swamping and destroying $9,000,000 worth of equipment. 
They have absorbed $2,600,000 that they borrowed before this 
corporation was organized. They have absorbed $650,000 since 
that time, and they are going right now to absorb $5,000,000. 
Is it not time to stop this in the interest of navigation on our 
rivers? No man is a more ardent advocate of waterways than 
I. I have voted for these barge propositions always, except 
that I did not vote for the bill last winter, because I saw what 
was coming, I yield to no man on this floor in my belief in 
the future of river transportation. I think the time has come 
when river transportation is about to commence, and therefore 
Iam against this proposition. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we will be able 
to limit debate on this proposition. Many gentlemen wish to 
get away early to-night. I ask unanimous consent that debate 
upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 40 min- 
ue and that a vote be taken immediately at the close of 

ebate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 40 minutes, and that at the end of that 
paa the vote shall be taken in the committee. Is there objec- 

on 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not expect to have a roll 
call in the House this afternoon? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. WINGO. But simply to get to a point where it is ready 
for a roll call in the House if necessary? 

Mr. MADDEN. If it gets to a point where we have that 
sort of a situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in view of the nature of the opposition to this pro- 
vision of the bill before us it is a very difficult matter for 
one to make a proper reply. It is quite impossible for me 
now to discuss the nature of the opposition to this bill when it 
passed last May. About all there was to it then, as I was 
impressed, was an effort to fry the fish of an individual living 
in St. Louis who did not want this bill to pass. Just now 
there seems to be a kind of resurrection of that same old 
controversy and there seems to be forced into the argument, if 
it is an argument, a further reference to the tribulations of 
this same man, Mr. Goltra, of St. Louis. Of course, I would not 
for a moment take advantage of a man who is not here and who 
ean not strike back, notwithstanding his name, and so forth, 
have been dragged in more or less by the heels as an argument 
why the Congress of the United States should not go on with 
its avowed purpose of testing out inland waterway transporta- 
tion. Whatever he is, however much he is, or how little he is, 
however many or how few barnacle-covered barges he is hold- 
ing, either by force of the Government or the courts or what- 
ever it may be, we as the people and the Congress of the 
United States are deeply interested in the problem of inland 
water transportation, and it is to that matter we should devote 
our attention. This subject of the Mississippi Barge Canal 
Corporation as a whole was before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee for days. We had a great number of 
witnesses representing parts of the country from Texas north 
to Minnesota and there was no one, as far as I remember, 
and my memory may be a bit faulty, who offered any oppo- 
sition to the formation of this barge company under the pro- 
visions of the bill as it now stands except Mr. Goltra. 

He came before the committee met one morning and under- 
took to tell me as chairman what the committee should do and 


[After a pause.] 
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that he would eat the committee alive if it did not do so. He 
was told that in a regular way he would have a hearing, and 
he did that morning. Later in the day, at half-past 6 o'clock 
p. m., he came again and told what he was going to do to us 
and what would happen if the bill was reported out favorably. 
I presume he believed all he said. I do not contradict him 
and I mention this fact merely to show there was a personal 
feeling of some sort on his part which may have had a war- 
rant or may not, but from the very fact he expressed himself 
I can not regard him as a very dependable witness so far as 
the consideration of the appropriation of this money is con- 
cerned. My good friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rarser], who paid me a compliment this morning for which 
I thank him, has gone into that most difficult question, namely, 
that of accounting. It takes a good man, well trained, to read 
an account when he sees it. I have yet to find a man who has 
not been well trained or who has been well trained who as a 
rule can understand an account when it is read by anybody, 
and particularly by a man who clearly is not himself familiar 
with accounting methods. Now, I have not been able to find 
tables in the report which Mr. Ralxxx has properly referred 
me to, to enable me in the time at my disposal to say to what 
extent there has been a profit or loss on the operation of this 
canal system during the time since the present barge corpora- 
tion has been doing business. But I can tell him a little bit 
about the strictly cash condition. When this bill was passed 
in May the old barge outfit had a miscellaneous floating in- 
debtedness of abont $850,000. Since then the new corporation 
has paid off that floating indebtedness and reestablished a new 
floating indebtedness of $650,000, banking on the credit to 
which the corporation was entitled by virtue of the legislation 
which led to the formation of the new corporation. By the 
same token, the present corporation is entitled to a great deal 
more credit at the banks and can obtain it without going to 
the United States Treasury at all. Mark you, they owed Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, everybody almost in Christendom, under the 
old system about $850,000. 

To-day the new corporation owes no miscellaneous debts, 
and when I say “no” I do not mean absolutely nothing to a 
cent but virtually nothing except bills current. They now 
have $100,000 in cash on deposit. They have $225,000 to 
$250,000 on account of accounts receivable, and they owe 
$650,000 to the banks. Subtract this $100,000 in cash from 
the $650,000 which they owe on bank notes and they have 
about $550,000 net cash obligations. I am not taking the prop- 
erty valuation but the cash condition. They have in a few 
months gotten themselves together, started along, reduced the 
cash obligations by about $290,000, and yet they have not gone 
to the Government for money. 

The purpose of Congress clearly was not to go into business. 
My good friend from New York [Mr. Cleary] has emphasized 
the importance of keeping this Government out of business. 
To that I would utter a good old-fashioned Methodist “Amen.” 
I believe in that absolutely. But here was a situation which 
was so bad, a condition so intricate, that nobody could deter- 
mine whether or not the inland-waterway scheme would be an 
advantageous commercial undertaking. We had it under the 
War Department in a fragmentary and unsatisfactory form, 
and we had it under Mr. Goltra, hit or miss, speculating, it 
may be, on Government barges; I do not know. But we had 
no well-organized institution trying to demonstrate to the 
people of the country whether or not a properly managed and 
properly equipped barge company could operate such business 
at a profit. 

We have not gone into new fields. We have continued the 
Black Warrior River system, which had been operated during 
the war for war purposes. We have continued the Mississippi 
River system as far up as St. Louis, which has been operated 
for some time, and for the present we have not operated on 
the upper Mississippi, although such is a part of the contem- 
plated program. The Government did not want to tackle it, 
The War Department did not want to continue the barge 
operations. The Secretary of War did not want to tackle it. 
There was a time when some suggested. We want five years 
in which to work this out.” Our committee had various people 
before us about that. Finally the committee and Congress 
came to the conclusion that we had better not fix a definite 
time in order that we would have no handicap in effecting a 
sale in the event of successful demonstration of inland-water- 
way service. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 
` Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, is it possible for me to get 
È little extra time? 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
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Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman two minutes 
of the time that was allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time here was fixed. 

Mr. WINSLOW. ‘The chairman of the committee in charge 
has yielded me two minutes of the time allotted to himself. 

The matter is of course involved with little details very 
much like the little details connected with any business from 
a peanut stand up. It is not easy to understand all about it 
in a minute. The losses have been growing less and less, and 
if you dig out a little here and a little there in the report or 
apply to the barge corporation you will get a good idea of 
the improving financial condition. We bave already arrived 
at a point where we can run this barge proposition well much 
of the time. 

The question is what to do with this $3,000,000, which is 
three-fifths of what may be appropriated under the bill. We 
are in the middle of the stream. We need certain types of 
tugs and barges in order to meet the all-year-round flow of 
business. We need more barges on the Mississippi in order 
to make prompt and proper connections with the terminals 
along the river, On the Black Warrior River there is a ques- 
tion of a terminal at Birmingham, a question of making an 
arrangement of some sort or other to extend that trade and 
make it proper to meet growing commercial demands of the 
country. I could go on and show you the legitimate uses for 
this money asked of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CHINDBLOM). The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Newton] has just submitted, I think, some 
facts and strong business reasons which fully anwer the argu- 
ments of the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
in opposition to this appropriation. A careful survey and 
analysis of the speech of the gentleman from Illinois will show 
that he has largely indulged in generalities, rather than con- 
crete facts. 

When you find the Mississippi Valley Association, represent- 
ing, as it does, the chambers of commerce and the large busi- 
ness interests throughout that wide section, and when you 
further find that the business organizations and interests in 
the States of Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia are in full accord with the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation as to the importance of giving at this time financial 
aid to the Inland Waterways Corporation, so that it can 
more efficiently maintain and operate this barge test which 
the Government is now making on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers, then surely Congress will be slow to disregard such 
advice and indorsement by voting with the gentleman from 
Illinois in denying this appropriation. The indorsement of the 
interests to which I refer is not perfunctory and casual, but 
is the result of a most careful study of-the needs of the 
barges, now being operated by the Government on these rivers, 
and it is the belief and judgment of this representative busi- 
ness group that this appropriation, if made, will put the barge 
service on both rivers on a paying basis when the additional 
equipment can be procured with the funds herein provided. 

I recognize that it is important to secure further action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, looking to a readjust- 
ment of rates, especially a fairer division of joint rates for 
the waterway service. Let us not understand that when the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] refers to shippers on 
the rivers that these shipers are limited to those adjacent or 
near to the Mississippi and Warrior. Shippers deriving bene- 
fits from the barge service on these rivers cover a wide terri- 
tory, extending hundreds of miles from the rivers and far out 
into many of the interior States. 

In some instances the barge service is far more beneficial 
to shippers distant from the rivers than those whose business 
is located immediately on or near the banks. Take the ter- 
ritory served by the Warrior and you will find that cities like 
Atlanta, Chattanooga, Nashville, points in Texas and Florida 
are greatly interested in the continuance of this barge service, 
and I may say that one of the things that the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation is now intensely interested in is the securing 
of better rates to Texas points—especially to and from Gal- 
veston. 

No one has claimed that this barge service has consistently 
in the past paid profits on either the Warrior or Mississippi, 
but the failure to pay profits on one or both of the rivers-- 
even with very inadequate equipment—is due not to bad man- 
agement but to conditions which the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration is powerless to remedy in the absence of the financial 
aid from the Government which this appropriation seeks to 
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supply. As stated by other speakers, the low water in the 
Mississippi at certain seasons of the year has made it impossible 
for some of the improperly constructed towboats to be oper- 
ated; the unfair division of rates between the water and rail 
carriers has also been pointed out,.as has the total inadequacy 
of present equipment, and the incompleteness of many of the 
terminals. «Certainly, all who have given any study to the mat- 
ter have found that on.the Warrior inadequacy of equipment 
and an unfair division of rates are alone responsible for the 
losses there shown. 

If time permitted, it could be pointed out that, on many com- 
modities carried up the Warrior by the barges, the total amount 
received for transporting the same by river is paid to the rail- 
roads for a comparatively short haul, and there are a few in- 
stances, where the total amount received has been even in- 
sufficient to pay the short-haul rates of the railroads. I men- 
tion this in order that you may understand how important it is 
that the Inland Waterways Corporation be now provided with 
funds vigorously to prosecute their claim to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a fair division of joint rates. 

The Secretary of War is known to have expressed himself fre- 
quently in opposition to Government ownership or to permanent 
Government operation of this barge service; yet he strongly in- 
dorses this appropriation because he recognizes. that only in this 
way can any real value be given to the property now owned by the 
Government on these rivers and that.only in this way can the 
barge test demonstrate to the business world that it can be made 
to pay and thus enable the Government later to sell its equip- 
ment on some fair and remunerative basis. 

Disinterested auditors have appraised the property now 
owned by the Inland Waterways Corporation—which all un- 
derstand is a Government-owned corporation—at an amount 
approximating $10,000,000, and the $3,000,000 carried in this 
bill will provide additional and modern equipment now needed 
to put barge operations on these rivers on a paying basis, 
When the indorsement of the Secretary of War is reinforced 
by the approval of the President, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Mississippi Valley Association, and every chamber of com- 
merce and business organization that has expressed itself on 
the subject, then, surely, this should furnish to Members of 
Congress sufficient evidence to justify the appropriation. 

Some reference has been made to the directors of the Inland 


Waterways Corporation, and it was suggested that they fav-. 


ored this appropriation, because, perhaps, they were shippers 
and might be interested in the lower rates that the barge 
service promised. Now, these directors are outstanding busi- 
ness men, who are serving without pay, and who did not seek 
the place, but whose appointment was urged and recommended 
by the business interests in that large territory”to which I 
have referred and where the beneficial results from barge op- 
erations have been carefully studied and are known. [Ap- 
plause, | 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I hesitate very much at this late hour in the afternoon 
to undertake to add anything to the arguments that have 
already been suggested in favor of favorable action upon 
the pending bill with reference to this inland waterways trans- 
portation. : 

I thoroughly concur in the opinion expressed by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Winstow] that probably it is 
an unsound governmental policy from an economic and political 
standpoint for us to advocate legislation here looking to per- 
manent Government operation and control of public utilities. 
But, gentlemen, in the consideration of this particular question 
we must not lose sight of the fact that this proposition, like 
that of the property of the United States Shipping Board, as an 
illustration, necessarily presents exceptions to that rule, -It is 
not proposed by the friends of this legislation or by the friends 
of the operations of the inland waterways service that the 
Government, as a permanent policy, shall go into the operation 
of these barges. Everyone who is concerned affirmatively in 
the temporary operation of these Government utilities bases 
his argument upon the emergency proposition. 

This is property in the main that the Government has in- 
herited from war-time operations. It was thought wise to 
undertake to demonstrate, and to demonstrate successfully, 
whether or not transportation upon the inland waterways of 
the country could be successfully conducted. The Government 
has spent tremendous sums of money already upon the utiliza- 
tion and development of the Mississippi and the Warrior 
Rivers, and we have in this property which we are now dis- 
cussing an instrumentality which is absolutely to test the 
wisdom of whether or not we shall hereafter appropriate large 
sums for the improvement of our inland waterways. 
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It is not a proposition involving permanent Government 
ownership and operation of these utilities. We hope ultimately, 


‘and at an early date, for the Government to sell this property 
to private operators, just as we -+hope—those of us who have 
taken a particular interest in the merchant marine of the 


country—that the time may soon come when the Government 
can sell to private operators the great merchant. marine that the 
Government now owns; but we have to consider the situation 
with which we are confronted, and we have got to realize that 


‘until the time comes when private operators will operate our 


Government ships that the Government, as a matter of pro- 
tection of their own property, and in the public interest, has 
got to undertake that operation. This presents an analogous 
situation. 

The question now is whether this very valuable Government 
asset shall be made a success by improving and making 
available the instrumentalities it ought to have or whether we 
will go ahead and continue to make an effort to operate this 
barge service with very defective and very inadequate equip- 
ment. If there is any one thing, gentlemen, in my opinion, in 
which the people of this country economically are most vitally 
interested, it is the question of transportation. I verily believe 
that the only real hope by which the shippers and producers 
in this country can secure any reduction in, the transportation 
charges is in competition with the waterways against the 
exorbitant railroad charges. It has been demonstrated before 
you in the figures furnished by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Newton] the absolute advantage of the great Mississippi 
Valley and of the Southern people by the figures where you 
have in operation, although operated by inadequate equipment 
and in a somewhat ‘haphazard fashion because of the physical 
situation—you have had demonstrated the value of the inland 
water competition in reducing the exorbitant transportation 
charges of the railroad. This is purely a business proposition, 
gentlemen, and it seems to me that the recommendations of 
the Secretary of War and of the board of business men and 
the Committee on Appropriations ought to result in au afirma- 
tive vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest to the replies which have been made to the speeches 
I have made on this subject. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Winstow] insists that there was no opposition 
to this proposition, except from Mr. Goltra, and that he is 
an interested witness, and we ought not to consider what he 
says. I have not referred to Mr. Goltra for a single particle 
of proof that I have furnished to this committee. I have 
referred always to the account furnished by General Ashburn, 
and which appears here in these hearings. Nobody has de- 
nied that the account, as stated by him, does not show what 
I have said it shows—a loss of at least $5,000 a day on the 
average for four years the boats have been in operation. 

I submitted to Mr. Wiystow, who, interrupting me, came 
down into the well of the House and asked me where I found 
my information as to the losses during every month following 
the act of June last, authorizing this corporation to borrow 
money. I gave him the pages of the record. He went back 
to his seat and I presume is satisfied. It shows that during 
every month since, and including last June, this service was 
operated at a loss sometimes of $100,000 a month. There is 
no question about it. The evidence shows it and no, gentleman 
on the floor has denied it. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron] I am unwilling 
to believe is so unacquainted with the facts in his own State 
as would appear from his speech on the floor. This effort 
to sustain this $3,000,000 appropriation consists in attacking 
Mr. Goltra. He says Mr. Goltra has some Government prop- 
erty under contract to purchase and he is holding it out af 
operation and that it is depreciating in value on account of 
rusting out at the riverside. He is not holding it out. It 
has been in use. He says Mr. Goltra is having some trouble 
with a coal company over a coal shipment. What has that 
got to do with this bill? 

This corporation seized Mr. Goltra’s barges and boats and 
used them ever since these barges and towboats were in 
condition to be turned over. They seized them after they 
refused to make him a rate, holding them for over a year, 
After the barges were turned over to him to operate, the 
Government seized them and operated them; and they are 
in a bad condition, but the Government ‘is ‘responsible. 

Then comes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ontver], 
my friend, who never offends anybody on this floor, who is 
always plausible, who advances this overwhelming argument 
that this appropriation ought to go through because the 
chambers of commerce in cities that have been getting the 
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benefit of this craft, or think they have, are for it; because 
the Mississippi Valley Association is for it; and therefore it 
ought to go through. 

The CHAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN: Mr. Chairman, there have been losses in the 
operation of these boats. Nobody denies that, but if you want 
to prevent the losses then the thing to do is to supply the 
facilities which this appropriation provides for. You. can not 
run a boat drawing 8 feet and 6 inches of water where the 
water is only 6 feet deep. That is the way they are making 
the losses. It is to correct that trouble that we are providing 
this money—to build boats that will be light enough draft to 
run on the river at low water. 

Now that is the situation. For nine months every year the 
evidence shows that when the water ts sufficiently deep to float 
the tugboats money is made, and for three months when the 
wuter is too shallow to float the tugboats they. lose the money 
that they have made the previous nine months. The question 
is, Do you want this thing to succeed, or do you want it to fail? 
If you want it to succeed you will defeat the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague. [Mr. Rarey], and if you want the 
transportation. facilities to be taken away from the: people in 
that section of the country you will adopt his amendment. 

That is all there fs to the story. It is just a question of pro- 
viding facilities to make a profit instead of sustaining a loss, 
and the way to make the profit or to provide means by which 
profit can be made is to adopt this provision of the bill. If 
gentlemen de not want that to be done, then they should adopt 
the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY }. 
LIApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with the amendments; with 
the recommendation that the amendments: be agreed to and: 
that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHINbnlou, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 11308) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1925, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report 


the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the: recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amefldments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them em gros. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time; and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

RETIREMENT OF OIVIG-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 8906) to amend the act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the Classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and I move that the Honse concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up the bill H. R. 8906, with a Senate amendment thereto. The 
Clerk will report the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


JUDICIAL DISTRIOTS; STATE OF INDIANA j 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 62) to create two judicial districts within 
the State of Indiana, for the establishment of judicial divisions 
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therein, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and I ask unanimous consent to disagree to all of the 
Senate amendments and ask for a conference, 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 62, to ereate judicial 
districts within the State of Indiana, and asks unanimous con- 
sent that the House disagree to all of the Senate amendments 
and ask for a conference. Is there objection? : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, has the gentleman from Pennsylvania con- 


ferred with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS], or any- 


me on. this side, advising him that he was going to take this 
up ; 

Mr. GRAHAM, I understand that he was spoken to, but T 
did not do that personally. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from his 
knowledge of the attitude of the gentleman from Texas. toward 
the legislation is sure that this will be agreeable to him? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am quite sure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. — 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
Gravam, Mr. Hickey, Mr. Taomas of Kentucky. 


LEAVE. OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 


“GRIFFIN, for to-day, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. MADDEN.: Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 

adjourn. : : 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 

minutes, p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 


day, January 7, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's. table and referred as follows: 

780. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, $17,000 (H. Doc. No. 536); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

781. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, to remain available 
until June 30, 1926, for the expenses of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, $50,000 (H. Doc. No. 537); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

782. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, transmit- 
ting a statement of typewriters, adding machines, and other 
labor-saving devices exchanged in part payment for new ma- 
chines during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCH 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10904) granting a pension to Samuel Andrew, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 8 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS: AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 8206. 
A bill to amend the Judicial Codé, and to further define the 
jurisdiction of the circuit courts of appeal and of the Supreme’ 
Court, and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1075). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation. S. 1656: An act granting the consent and approval 
of Congress to the La Plata River compact; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1076). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 185. A 
joint resolution granting permission to the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association to procure plans and designs for a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt; without amendment (Rept, No. 1078). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. Í 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res, 316. 
A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation for the ex- 
penses of the agricultural conference assembled by the Presi- 
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dent; without amendment (Rept. No. 1080). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 11282. 
A bill to authorize an increase in the limits of cost of certain 
naval vessels; without amendment (Rept. No. 1081). Referred 
s the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FULLER: Committee on Invalid Pensions, H. R. 11354. 
A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1074), Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9969. 
A bill for the relief of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
for losses incurred by reason of Government. orders in the con- 
struction of battleship No. 42; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1077). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 8294. A 
bill for the relief of Edward B. Sappington; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1079). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11354) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war; committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11355) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to convey by revocable lease to the city of 
Springfield, Mass., a certain parcel of land within the Spring- 
field Military Armory Reservation, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By. Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 11356) to repeal the act 
of January 27, 1922, providing for change of entry, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11357) authorizing the President of the 
United States to restore to the public domain lands reserved 
by public proclamation as national monuments, and validating 
any such restorations heretofore so made by Executive order ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 11358) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to cancel restricted fee patents cover- 
ing lands on the Winnebago Indian Reservation and to issue 
trust patents in lieu thereof; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11359) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue certificates of competency removing the re- 
strictions against alienation on the inherited lands of the 
Kansas or Kaw Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on 
Indians Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11360) to provide for the permanent with- 
drawal of a certain 40-acre tract of public land in New Mexico 
for the use and benefit of the Navajo Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11361) to provide for exchanges of Gov- 
ernment and privately owned lands in the additions to the 
Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz., by Executive orders of Jan- 
uary 8, 1900, and November 14, 1901; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11362) to authorize an appropriation for 
the purchase of certain lots in the town of Cedar City, Utah, 
for the use and benefit of a small band of Piute Indians located 
thereon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11363) to restore to the public domain 
certain lands within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monu- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 11364) to provide for 
the attendance of the officers of the several executive depart- 
ments and independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices during the sessions of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOK: A bill (H. R. 11365) to establish a national 
military park at Fort Stevens, in the District of Columbia, and 
to authorize the acquisition of such lands as may be necessary 
to preserve said fort; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 11866) to provide adjusted 
compensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 11367) granting the consent of 
Congress to the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Monongahela River at or near its junction with the 
Allegheny River, in the city of Pittsburgh, in the county of 
Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 11868) to amend the World War 
adjusted compensation act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11369) to authorize the 
widening of Harvard Street, in the District of Columbia, and 
8 ris purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia. , 

By Mr. PAIGE: A bill (H. R. 11370) reclassifying. the sa!- 
aries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, read- 
justing their salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, 
increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post. Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 11371) for the 
improvement of commerce and nayigation*and to authorize 
appropriations for the construction of certain public works in 
the Illinois River, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CABLE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 37) 
relating to the election of President and Vice President of the 
United States; to the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. FISH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 38) ad- 
hering to the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 39) 
providing for the appointment of a joint committee of Members 
of the House and Senate to investigate and study the condi- 
tions in Porto Rico; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 11872) granting a pen- 
sion to Mania Vartanian; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 11378) for the relief of 
H. V. Stovall; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11374) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Bierley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11375) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to deliver to the Allendale School, Lake 
Villa, Ill, two condemned bronze or hrass mortars or two 
6-pounder or two light 12-pounder bronze guns, with their car- 
riages, and a suitable outfit of cannon balls; tothe Committee on 
Military Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11376) granting the distinguished-service 
cross to Roswell Hays Fuller; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11377) for the 
relief of Martha E. Esterly; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 11378) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah E. Roebuck ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11379) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret J. Hambaugh; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H.-R, 11380) granting an increase of pension to 
Emsey O. Young; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLATFELTER: A bill (H. R. 11381) for the relief 
of Charles B. Kitzmiller; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11382) for the relief 
of the estate of Moses M. Bane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11383). granting a pen- 
sion to Edward B. Snow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11384) granting a pension to Hannah J. 
Van Dyke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11385) granting a pen- 
sion to Jesse M. Leverton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11386) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Read; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 11387) granting a pen- 
sion to Nora Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11388) granting 
an increase of pension to Nellie M. Withee; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11389) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 11390) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Greenwood; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11891) for the relief of Harry McNeil; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11392) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy A. Ginn; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11893) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet Gale; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R, 11894) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Agnes Presho; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 11895) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary C. Allen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11396) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Francis A. Neighbors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11397) granting an increase of pension 
to Rebecca Pardue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 11898) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Josephine McDonald; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11399) grant- 
ing a pension to Mabel C. French; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 11400) granting a pension 
to Dora Brueckner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 11401) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice R, Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions apd papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3304. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Stanton 
Park Citizens’ Association, urging Congress to add to the Capi- 
tol Grounds the land between the Capitol and the Union Rail- 
way Station; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

8365. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Army and Navy 
Union, of Elmira, N. Y., urging an increase of pension for Civil 
War veterans and also favoring the passage of House bill 5934; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pénsions. 

3366. By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of citizens of Ravenna, Ohio, 
against the passage of the Sunday observance law; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3367. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of R. Elmer Townsend, 
Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable consideration 
of House bill 745, known as the game refuge bill; to the Coni- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

3368. Also, petition of Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass., recommending an appropriation for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which will be adequate or somewhere near 
the amount they have estimated, namely, $7,400,000; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 1 

8369. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of residents of Reedsport, 
Oreg., to the House of Representatives not to concur in the 
passage of the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 8218) 
nor to pass any other religious legislation which may be pend- 
ing; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3370. Also, petition of residents of Yamhill County, Oreg., 
to the House of Representatives not to concur in the passage 
of the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218), nor to 
pass any other religious legislation which may be pending; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8371. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, 
from the first district, protesting against the interference with 
religious liberties and opposing Senate bill 8218; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

8872. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition of citizens of 
Hampton, Iowa, asking early passage of the compulsory Sun- 
day observance bill (S. ) or any other national religious 
legislation which may be pending; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3373. By Mr. SPEAKS: Papers to accompany House bill 
11021, granting a pension to Mary J. Graham; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 
Wepyesbay, January 7, 1925 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1925) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8906) to amend 
the act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the 
1 75 civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11308) making appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and 
ae purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

e. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 62) to 
create two judicial districts within the State of Indiana, the 
establishment of judicial divisions therein, and for other pur- 
poses; requested a conference with the Senate on the disdgree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that_Mr. GRAHAM, 
Mr. Hickey, and Mr. Tuomas of Kentucky were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 11808) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

MEXICAN NATIONALS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Labor (submitted in response 
to Senate Resolution 202, agreed to June 5, 1924), which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

: DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 6, 1925. 
Hon, ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Suxaron Commins: In response to Senate Resolution 202 of 
June 5, 1924 (received to-day), I have the honor to report that during 
the 12 months ended June 80, 1924, 93,889 persons were admitted to 
the United States from Mexico, of which number 89,336 are classified 
as immigrant and 4,553 as nonimmigrant. 

The records of the department are made up on a monthly basis, and 
since the resolution passed June 5 did not state whether the figures 
desired are to begin with the calendar month of June 1 or the suc- 
ceeding month, the figures for the 12 months ended with the fiscal 
year June 80, 1924, are used as a basis for this reply. 

I shall be glad to furnish any additional information desired by 
the Senate at any time that I may be called upon to do s0: 

Sincerely yours, 
James J. Davis. 
BLATTMANN & CO. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to an- 
nounce that in naming the conference committee upon Senate 
bill 555, for the relief of Blattmann & Co., a mistake was 
made; and the Chair substitutes the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Surpsteap] for the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE]. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICTS OF INDIANA 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 62) to create two judicial 
districts within the State of Indiana, the establishment of 
judicial divisions therein, and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr, WATSON, I move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference requested by the House and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Suorritmsr, Mr. Ernst, and Mr. OVERMAN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Fraternal 
Bible Class of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Clay 
Center, Kans., favoring the passage of the so-called Cramton 
bill, proposing to amend the national prohibition act; to estab- 
lish a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Department, and 
to place its personnel under the civil service, ete., which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. f 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented a resolution adopted by the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bar Association, favoring the passage of 
legislation increasing the salaries of Federal judges, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the executive 
board of the Federation of Women's Clubs, of Imperial County, 
Calif., favoring the participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the meeting of 
the Northwest Mining Association at Spokane, Wash., favoring 
the continuation of the Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry 
after the 4th of March, 1925, so as to prosecute its researches 
and activities, which was referred to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and approved by the traffic committee 
of thé Dried Fruit Association, of California, protesting against 
the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 107, declaring agricul- 
ture to be the basic industry of the country, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., praying for the passage of Senate bill 3410, to 
provide for the preservation of the frigate Constitution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution of the California Farm Bureau 
Federation, favoring the immediate establishment of a Federal 
forest experimental station in California in cooperation with 
the University of California, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the forest grazing 
committee, California Wool Growers Association, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., favoring the passage of legislation to establish a 
national commission to study the problem of public range 
lands, and deyise a national policy relative thereto, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Down Town 
Association of San Francisco, Calif., favoring the passage of 
pending legislation providing for the further development of 
the aircraft industry in time of peace and urging upon Con- 
gress the necessity for immediate action in approving the 
recommendations of the Secretary of War as contained in the 
report of the committee appointed by him in March, 1923, to 
investigate and report upon- the present status and further 
condition of the Air Service and favoring the so-called Wins- 
low bill which provides for a commissioner of aeronautics in 
the Department. of Commerce, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

REPORTS OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10724) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 843) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11308) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June-30, 1925, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 844) thereon: 

DOCTOR ALDERMAN’S ADDRESS ON WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
the following resolution (S. Res. 292), which was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That 15,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 174, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, entitled “ Memorial address 
delivered before a joint session of the two Houses of Congress Decem- 
ber 15, 1924, in honor of Woodrow Wilson, late President of the 
United States, by Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman,” be printed for the 
use of the Senate document room. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3862) granting an increase of pension to H. Rose 
Crooker (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3863) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works and to 
provide for the disposition of Jands no longer needed, and the 
acquisition of other lands required for naval purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S.3864) for the relief of Mary Reithel; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3865) granting an increase of pension to Vinzenz 
Newkirch ; and 

A bill (S. 3866) granting a pension to William Charles 
Rives; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3867) to amend the national defense act of June, 
1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: ; 

A bill (S. 3868) granting a pension to Ella L. Collins; to th 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3869) for the relief of Silas L. Lawson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California : 

A bill (S. 3870) granting a pension to Emma R. Morrison; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3871) for the relief of John Milton Pew; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $597,088 to reimburse the reclamation fund for the 
benefit of the Yuma Federal irrigation project in Arizona and 
California for all costs, as found by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, heretofore incurred and paid from the reclamation 
fund, for the operation and maintenance of the Colorado 
River front work and levee system adjacent to said project, 
etc, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
11308, the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$200,000 from the reclamation fund for operation and mainte- 
nance and completion of construction of the irrigation system 
required to furnish water to all of the irrigable lands in part 
1 of the Mesa division, otherwise known as the first Mesa 
unit of the Yuma auxiliary project, ete, intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 11308, the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and orderd to be printed. 


JOSHUA CURTIS—WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 
On motion of Mr. Jones of Washington, it was— 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying S. 1145, Sixty-seyenth Con- 
gress, first session, For the relief of the heirs of Joshua Curtis, de- 
ceased,” be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no adverse report 
haying been made thereon, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. DIAL obtained the floor. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


orum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


t Ferris Ladd Robinson 
fa Fess MeCormick Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Borah Frazier McKinley Simmons 
Brookhart George McLean Smith 
Broussard Gerry McNary Smoot 
Bursum Glass Mayñeld Stanfield 
Butler Gooding Means Stanley 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Sterling 
Capper Hale Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harreld Norbeck Trammell 
Copeland Harris Norris Underwood 
Couzens Harrison Oddle Wadsworth 
Cummins Heflin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Howell Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Pepper Warren 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash, Pittman Weller 
Edge Kendrick Ralston Willis 
Ernst Keyes Ransdell 
Fernald King Reed, Pa. 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to state that the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Bruce] is absent owing to illness, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—COBRECTION 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, on last Saturday I made a few 
remarks on the floor of the Senate in regard to Democratic 
principles in general and Government ownership in particular. 
I talked from notes which I had corrected. There were 
erasures and interlineations and additions to those notes. I 
delivered them to the official reporters and did not again read 
them: neither did I read the speech as printed in the RECORD 
until last night. A few days ago one of my clerks in looking 
over the Recorp said he thought I had said something in the 
speech that might be misconstrued. I dismissed the subject 
as a mistake on his part, because I intended nothing offensive 
and had no reference to any person in particular. I was sat- 
isfied there was nothing in the speech at which anyone could 
take any offense. 

Yesterday I received a request for some copies of the speech, 
and last night thought I would read it as printed, and to my 
astonishment I found there were some words omitted, and I 
was shown to have stated that the Democratic Party lost be- 
cause it ought to have lost. I did not say that; that is, I did 
not intend to say it if I said it. What I did say was that we 
lost because the people thought we ought to have lost. I de- 
sire to correct the permanent Recorp in that respect. 

During the war and since the war we have enacted a good 
deal of legislation of an emergency kind; some of it tem- 
porary. A great deal of it had to be adopted, but I hope the 
time has come when that may not be necessary any longer. 
Some of those laws are against the precepts of our party and 
our principles. I am so antagonistic to paternalistic legisla- 
tion that, perhaps, my remarks were a little severe the other 
day, but I want to assure my colleagues that I had no refer- 
ence to any particular individual, and had no particular in- 
dividual in mind. What I was speaking of were some bad 
laws that were passed and many bad bills that, were introduced 
and not passed. 

I notice this morning that my good friend, Mr. STEVEN- 
son—and I say advisedly that he is my good friend and has 
been a long-time friend—brought this matter up yesterday in 
the House. I did not know that until after I discovered the 
error myself last night. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he leaves the point he was discussing? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator stand by all of his speech 
except that part which he has indicated this morning? 

Mr. DIAL. There are words further I would like to cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a word or two, but the rest of it he 
stands by? 

Mr. DIAL. The speech in the main is correct. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing now the Senator wants to elim- 
inate is the statement that we lost because we ought to have 
lost? 

Mr. DIAL. Les. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator did not say that? 

Mr. DIAL. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And with just a verbal change or two the 
Senator wants to stand by the speech? 

Mr, DIAL. Yes; I have no objection to the speech. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would like to have the Senator read the 
paragraph in the Recorp, in which he said: 


One of these policies is that of sabotage, destroying machinery by 
throwing into it a wooden shoe or monkey wrench while nominally 
working with and for it—a villainy as abhorrent in politics as in 
industry. 


The Senator stands by that? 

Mr. DIAL. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is another thing that got in there 
accidentally? 

Mr. DIAL. I want to have that stricken from the RECORD. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Senator put it in there at one 
time? 

Mr. DIAL. I put it in there at one time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did tbe Senator believe it when he put 
it in there? 

Mr. DIAL. I had faith in it. I thought we had been a 
little too strong. 


_ LXVI—S87_ 


Mr. CARAWAY. What was the Senator doing when he 
was making the speech? Was he throwing any wooden shoes 
in the organization he pretended to train with? 

Mr. DIAL, I made the speech to try to arouse our party 
ae CARAWAY. The Senator succeeded in doing it all 
ght. 

Mr. DIAL. To see if we could not get back to unity. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Of course, that is a beautiful spirit and 
object to coasummate. I just wanted to know, because I shall 
have something to say about it, and I am glad to know what 
the Senator stands by. When he is through I shall address 
some remarks to the Senate on the matter. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, so far as Mr. Srevenson’s re- 
marks are concerned, I did not say that anyone was a better 
Democrat than the South Carolina delegation or was a better 
Democrat than anybody else in particular. I was merely 
speaking on general principles and particularly against public 
ownership in this country. I say again, Mr. President, I am 
glad to correct—I have not the Recorp in my hands; I left it 
over in my office—those two points; and another sentence, 
where the word “contempt” was used, I will also strike 
that out. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

Mr. DIAL. Les, sir, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Since the Senator from South Carolina 
has seen fit to make some corrections in his remarks of last 
Saturday on the theory that they were unprepared and not 
carefully considered, I inquire of him if it is not true that his 
address was prepared and read in complete detail? 

Mr. DIAL. Not in complete detail; but it was principally so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senator if he did not through- 
out his entire address read a typewritten manuscript to the 
Senate, and if any part of his remarks were extemporaneous 
except his replies to questions which were submitted to him? 
I also ask the Senator if he will produce in the Senate the 
typewritten manuscript which he read to the Senate—not the 
transcript of the notes taken by the stenographer but the 
typewritten manuscript? 

Mr. DIAL. I have not the typewritten manuscript. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What became of it? 

Mr. DIAL. I gave it to the stenographer. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to make a statement. I felt that 
it was due to myself 

Mr. NEELY.- Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia, if 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] has concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I have concluded for the present. 

Mr. NEELY. I wish to ask the Senator from South Carolina 
if he will consent to the production by the stenographer to 
whom he delivered it of the manuscript from which he read 
and let it be read to the Senate in order that those of us who 
are skeptical, at least, may see what part appears in the Recorp 
to be extemporaneous as compared with the manuscript which 
the Senator read? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NEELY. I should like to have my question first an- 
swered, if the Senator from Arkansas will permit. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I hardly ever read a speech. I 
made this speech and made interlineations and changes in it. 
I want to have the privilege of putting down what I said. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina now yield to me? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is a manly thing when 
one gives offense, either intentionally or unintentionally, to make 
a frank and manly apology. If the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, after reviewing all the facts and circumstances, reflecting 
in his conscience upon the remarks that he submitted in this 
Chamber last Saturday, desires to express an apology, and a 
frank ona his colleagues on this side of the Chamber will meet 
him with pleasure, I want, however, to suggest to the Senator 
from South Carolina, in all frankness, that a reading of his 
address by a person possessing ordinary intelligence and 
familiarity with the language would lead the reader to construe 
the statements which the Senator from South Carolina has 
retracted as among the least offensive statements which that 
Senator submitted to the Senate in his remarks last Saturday; 
and if the Senator from South Carolina desires to apologize 
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and to withdraw what appears to have been a deliberate affront 
to his colleagues and a befouling of his own nest, a discrediting 
of the constituency that honored him by electing him, he will 
have te withdraw the material portions, the vital parts, of his 
address, in which he charged himself and his associates with 
deliberately committing crimes against his Government and 
violating moral principles as well as political principles. 1 

It is a pitiable thought, pitiable beyond the power of the 
human mind to conceive or the human tongue to characterize, 
that a man should be deemed worthy of a seat in this body 
and should, after several days’ deliberation, take the half-way 
course of volunteering a half-hearted apology for an offense 
which he has neither the courage to justify nor the intelligence 
to withdraw, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, as I before stated, I meant no 
offense to any particular individual. I was merely speaking in 
general terms. It is entirely apart from my intention to say 
anything that is unkind or harsh or to criticize my colleagues. 
I was merely speaking generally, and I felt it was due myself 
and due the Senate that I make this explanation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I was not here on last Saturday 
when my colleague addressed the Senate, and were it not for 
the gravity of the matter contained in his speech F would not 
now attempt to say anything in reference to it; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am sure that my colleague, after mature deliberation, 
will not only make amendments of his speech such as he has 
offered but will ask to withdraw from the Recorp the entire 
speech from beginning to end. 

Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity to talk to my 
colleague, who is my good friend, but knowing the services that 
he has rendered to my State in some of its dark and tragic 
periods, I could not believe last night as I read this speech 
that Nat Drar was its author. We come from that little storm 
center of the United States which has given to the Nation 
some of its brightest and purest lights in the political arena, 
and during the turmoil and strife of war we maintained and 
kept the faith of pure and unadulterated democracy. Our 
citizens from that day until this have kept the faith and 
maintained the faith. In an hour, the dread of which those of 
you north of Mason and Dixon's line can never imagine, the old 
Democratic Party was our pillar of fire by night and pillar 
of cloud by day. When the hosts of rapine and lust were 
threatening to engulf us the Democratic men of the North and 
the South, after the passions of the war in a measure had sub- 
sided, under the banner of Democracy held faith in the quaking 
hearts of the women and children of the South that the storm 
would pass. The Democratic Party was the point around 
which the beleaguered white people of the South rallied and 
looked for aid, and be it said to the everlasting credit of the 
Republican Party that one of its Presidents saw the evil that 
was done and took occasion to come to our assistance. 

The charge is made here that we are a contempt and a dis- 
grace in the political world. I am in no mood now to attempt 
to answer this—not criticism but denunciation—but I wish to 
state here and now that the Democratic Party, from the begin- 
ning until this time, including in it my colleagues of to-day, 
has not abated one jot or tittle of the splendid principles that 
have always characterized Democracy and its leaders. I defy 
him or any man to point to any act on the part of the National 
Democratic Party in Congress or out of it that was a repudia- 
tion of the fundamental principles of our party. We may differ 
on policies, and we should accommodate ourselves to the ad- 
vance of civilization in framing our policies, but we can and do 
do that without abating one jot or tittle of the principle 
involved. 

Speaking in part for all the people of South Carolina, let me 
say that they love the Democratic Party. It was their savior 
in time of civil strife; it has been the beacon of light to them 
during all the years of legislative, political, and social progress, 
It is honored by the other side now, for they know and respect 
the principles of the Democratic Party. May I inquire where 
have we joined forces with the Bolshevists and the incen- 
diaries that would destroy our Government or pervert the 
principles of Democracy. Point me to one instance in the splen- 
did record that our party has made in its only two periods of 
administration in 62 years that is not a brilliant ligt amidst 
all the affairs of America. Defeated! Yes; defeated. But not 
defeated becanse we were not true to the principles of Democ- 
racy. The cause of the defeat lies back of that. It comes from 
other causes. The splendid record of the Democratic Party 
is acknowledged even by those on the other side of this Cham- 
ber. Speaking for the people of South Carolina, I want to beg 
my colleague to withdraw his speech from the RECORD. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield; yes. 


1 


Mr. DIAL. I want to state that I did not realize that the 
speech was offensive to anybody if read as a whole. I was 
speaking of the general trend of the Democratic Party—of 
what had happened heretofore and of what seemed to me to be 
the direction in which we were going. I thought it was time 
to change around. Now, if that speech is objectionable to my 
colleagues, not haying made it with any intention whatever to 
offend anybody, I withdraw the speech from the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if my colleague will do that, I 
have no other word to say. Thank God for the expression that 
he has made that he will withdraw from the permanent Reo- 
orp that reflection on the party to which he and I are under 
such great obligations and which has served us through all 
these years and, thank God, is serving the Nation now. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I make that request to withdraw 
the speech from the t RECORD. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I inquire if the request of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] that his speech 
be withdrawn or stricken from the Recorp is granted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina to withdraw from 
the permanent Recorp the part of the speech to which he has 
referred? 

Mr. SMITH. No, Mr. President; he has asked to withdraw 
the entire speech from the permanent RECORD.: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can only be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dra], as I understand, makes that request. Why 
is not the request. submitted, because if it is not to be granted, 
some other pr may be taken. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before unanimous consent is 
granted, if it is to be granted, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, as I understood him, said the reason he made the speech 
was that he wanted to characterize properly the trend of the 
Democratic Party - 

a ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Diar} has done all that anybody can do in asking to withdraw 
this speech in its entirety. For my part, when he does that 
he has done exactly what I thought he ought to do and what 
I suggested to him a few moments ago by implication ought to 
be done, and I think that should terminate the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina now humbly apologizes to the Democratic Party in 
the Senate and House and to the Democrats of the South 
and the Nation and repudiates the speech that he has made 
and desires to withdraw it, I have no objection. 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Question! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks leave to withdraw from the permanent Recorp 
the entire speech which he delivered to the Senate on the 
3d of January. Is there objection? The Chair hears. none, 
and the address is withdrawn from the permanent RECORD. 


ELEVATION OF GUNS ON AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, out of order I ask leave 
to submit, by unanimous direction of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, a favorable report with amendments on a 
resolution offered by the Senator from Rhode Isiand [Mr. 
Gerry] requesting the President, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, to furnish the Senate full information respect- 
ing protests that haye been made against the elevation of the 
guns on our battleships; and, if there be no objection, I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. WATSON, Do I understand that this resolution comes 
from the committee? 

Mr. ROBINSON. From the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It is a unanimous report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas 
presents a report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and asks unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. CURTIS. Let it be read, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The reading clerk read Senate Resolution 290, submitted by 
Mr. Gerry on the 5th instant; and, there being no objection, 
the Senate proceeded to its consideration, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendments of the committee. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 1, to strike out“ Sec- 
retary of State” and insert “ President,” and on line 2, after 
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the word “requested,” to insert “if not incompatible with 
the public interest,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he hereby is, requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to furnish to the Senate full in- 
formation regarding protests received from any power against the 
elevation of the guns on the battleships of the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


SMUGGLING OF ALIENS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, some two or three days ago 
I adverted to a resolution agreed to by the Senate calling upon 
the honorable Secretary of Labor for some statistics as to the 
number of aliens coming into the United States through the 
southwest border. I have the Secretary’s letter in reply and 
some other information which I think, in justice to him, 
should be placed in the Rxconb. I ask that that may be done. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 3 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
i OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 6, 1925. 
Hon. Henny F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Asuvugst: The newspaper this morning reports 
that on the floor of the Senate yesterday you criticized the Secretary 
of Labor for not replying to a resolution requesting information re- 
lating to Mexican immigration. 

By referring to the Congressional Record Index I find that Senate 
Resolution 202 requesting that this information be sent to the Senate 
was agreed to in the evening session of June 5 last. This was not, 
however, received by me. Congress adjourned on June 7, and I am 
not familiar enough with the rules of the Senate to know whether 
after the adjournment of Congress the resolution could have been 
transmitted. I find, however, that your letter addressed to me on 
December 27 was received on the 29th, and since I had not at that 
time returned from my investigation of immigration conditions in 
South America, it was referred to the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration to prepare a statement of the information desired. You 
know, Senator, in order to be exact in the information furnished it is 
necessary to refer specific requests for statistics to the officer who 
compiles them, so that if any information has been recelved which 
might modify published reports this might be incorporated. Some- 
times in the pressure of work this practice necessitates a day's delay. 
I would appreciate it, however, if in the future you should fail to 
receive immediate reply to a letter addressed to me you would direct 
your secretary to call attention to the delay. It has always been my 
policy to answer correspondence the day received, if that is at all 
practicable. 

To be specific, the number of immigrants admitted to the United 
States from Mexico during the 12 months ended June 30, 1924, is 
89,336. The resolution was agreed to on June 5. If you desire the 
figures for the year ended May 30 I shall be glad to furnish that 
also, but no doubt the above will better serve your purpose, 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 16, 1924, contained the latest 
statistical information on Mexican immigration available on that 
date. It was in the form of a letter addressed to Hon. CYRENUS 
Coup, and introduced by him in the RECORD, pages 6476 and 6477. 

At the convening of Congress a month ago there was transmitted 
the Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor, in which I dis- 
cussed Mexican immigration at some length and gave complete tables 
of admissions, not only from Mexico but from other contiguous ter- 
ritory and other parts of the world. You will find Mexican and 
Canadian immigration discussed on pages 60 and 61 and the statistics 
on page 55 (Table V). Comment and recommendations on this same 
subject were made in my report tò Congress on page 170, with 
specific recommendation to prevent smuggling, repeated as my first 
recommendation on page 175. It would seem from your statement 
yesterday that you had not read the report of the Secretary of Labor 
to Congress. 

So that it will be unnecessary to refer to the records of Congress, 
I inclose a copy of the letter addressed to Hon. Cyrenus COLE on 
April 15 and quote the following from my report transmitted to Con- 
gress last month. The number of aliens admitted from Mexico during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, were 93,889, of which 89,336 
are classed as “immigrant.” The statement regarding the smuggling 
of aliens, as found on page 60, reads as follows: 

“As I have constantly attempted to bring before the public, both 
orally and by means of articles in periodicals of national circulation, 
the passage of the so-called quota law has resulted in a situation 
which, for want of a better name, we have called ‘ bootlegging of 
aliens.’ 

“ Boatload after boatload has been apprehended by our officers on 
the Florida coast. Strange as it may seem, most of the arrests have 


occurred between Cedar Key aud Sarasota, Fla., notwithstanding that 


territory is considerably north of Key West, the nearest point to Cuba, 
the country whence the smuggled aliens came, although our officers 
operating in connection with the Coast Guard have apprehended ag 
far nerth as New Orleans a boatload of European aliens who started 
from Habana, Cuba. The Immigration Service has at this time no 
patrol boats of its own and must, in order to detect these smugglers 
before they come ashore, rely on such aid as the Coast Guard Service 
is able to render. As the coast line of Florida is hundreds of miles 
in length, it goes without saying that to attempt to stem the tide of 
smuggled aliens solely by means of the shore stations of Jacksonville, 
Miami, Key West, Tampa, and Pensacola is next to impossible. 

“What applies to the smuggling situation in Florida and on the Gulf 
coast with respect to allens of European origin is equally true of those 
of Asiatic origin on the Pacific coast. It has been noted that steamers 
touching at Pacific coast ports carry large numbers of Asiatics destined 
to points in southern Mexico and beyond, although how the communi- 
ties to which they are destined could possibly support immigration of 
that kind is a mystery. Investigation recently conducted by our offi- 
cers in northern Mexico, to which a group of East Indian farm 
laborers were destined, disclosed that not only was the project upon 
which they were to be employed not in existence, but that there was no 
other industry in that country which would support the added popu- 
lation, thus leaving no doubt in the minds of our officers that the 
voyage to Mexico in that case, as in all other similar ones, was merely 
a sham and that the ultimate destination of all these passengers was 
the United States. 

“European aliens are traveling between northern European ports— 
principally Rotterdam—and Vera Cruz and Tampico, Mexico, in large 
numbers. No one in the least familiar with the situation will contend 
for a moment that conditions in North America south of the Rio 
Grande are such as to justify European immigration. It is singular 
to note also that few, if any, of the aliens apprehended are English, 
Irish, German, or of any nationality whose quota under the present 
legislation is reasonably large, but that the majority of them are of 
those nationalities and races the numerical limitation of which has 
been materially decreased by the 1924 immigration act. These aliens 
subsequently find their way to the shores of the Rio Grande, where they 
lie in wait for the opportunity to slip by the immigration forces who 
guard the 2,100 miles of international boundary. 

“On the Canadian border the Immigration Service finds itself con- 
fronted with troubles hardly less than those which prevail on the Rio 
Grande, The principal difference is in the races concerned.” 

From pages 170 and 171 I quote the following: 

“So long as we as a Nation follow a policy of restricted immigra- 
tion we are going to have the problem of dealing with so-called bootleg 
immigrants, and that problem will be particularly difficult so long as 
the countries of this hemisphere are not included in the numerical 
limitations. For instance, during the fiscal year just closed 200,690 
immigrants were legally admitted from Canada and 89,336 from 
Mexico, none of whom were chargeable to any quota. With these 
avenues open for nonquota immigrants, the territory adjacent to the 
United States becomes a mecca for bootlegging agents. 

It is academic that no prohibitive law can successfully be enforced 
without a deterrent penalty, and it is a demonstrated fact that possible 
deportation is not a sufficient deterrent to discourage those who seek to 
gain entry through other than regular channels. Aside from the sex- 
ually immoral and members of the anarchistic and similar classes, there 
is nothing in the immigration laws which penalizes aliens for reenter- 
ing the United States unlawfully after they have been deported at con- 
siderable expense to the Government. 

“For many years it has been advocated that there be incorporated 
in the law a penalty for unlawful entry, but perhaps never before has 
there been greater need for a provision of this kind. I have to sug- 
gest, therefore, that the act of February 5, 1917, be amended or that 
any new legislation relating to immigration which may be passed by 
Congress contain the following provision or one drawn along similar 
lines : 

“That any allen who shall enter the United States without hav- 
ing been duly inspected and admitted by an immigration officer or 
on appeal to the Secretary of Labor, as herein provided for, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by imprisonment for a term of not less than 60 days nor 
more than one year, or by a fine of not more than $500, 

“That any allen who shall, after he has been excluded, or arrested 
and deported, in pursuance of the provisions of this act, or of any 
law of the United States, thereafter enters the United States without 
having been duly admitted fn the manner prescribed by this act, or 
of any other law of the United States, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to seamen discharged in pursuit of their calling, but before any 
such seaman shall be permitted to take up his permanent residence 
in the United States, or engage in the coastwise trade, it shall 
incumbent upon him to report to the nearest immigration office for 
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legalization of his presence in the United States, failing which he 
shall be subject to the penalty first preseribed in this section. Juris- 
diction for the trial and punishment of the misdemeanors herein set 
forth shall be in any district where an alien may be apprehended or 
in any district in which violations of the provisions of this section 
occur. The foregoing is in addition to, and not in substitution for, 
that portion of section 19 which provides for deportation within three 
years after the entry of any alien who shall have entered the United 
States by water at any time or place other than as designated by 
immigration officials, or by land at any place other than one desig- 
nated as a port of entry for aliens by the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, or who enters without inspection.“ 

From page 175, “ Specific recommendations,” I quote as follows: 

“1. The present law excepts from the quota restriction British 
North America, Mexico, and Centrai and South America. I would 
include these. By falling to impose a quota upon these countries we 
are in the position of barring the front door to America while we 
leave the back door wide open. These exceptions we have found in 
practice make for evasion and violations of the law and provide a 
ready means of operation for the alien smuggler, the bootlegger of 
humanity. The smuggling of aliens, linked with the illicit traffic 
across our borders in rum and narcotics, has become a widespread 
industry.” 

Upon my urgent request Congress made an additional appropria- 
tion for this fiscal year of $1,000,000 to provide for a more effective 
border control. With this appropriation we are conducting an armed 
guard and patrol, and I feel safe to say that the great amount of 
smuggling facilitated by the administrative practice in the Depart- 
ment of Labor prior to 1921 has been reduced to the minimum pos- 
sible under our present quota law, which exempts the countries of 
North and South America from numerical limitations. Congress has 
seen fit to close the front door to our Republic while it leaves the 
back door wide open, an invitation not only to lawful entries but to 
the practice of smuggling those not entitled to come within the non- 
quota provisions of the act. 

Although, as I have stated, the Senate resolution was not trans- 
mitted to the Department of Labor and I did not know of its ex- 
istence until my attention was called to it this morning, a reply 
to your letter of December 27 was in the course of preparation. Since 
the information desired, however, is contained in this communication 
I assume that it is unnecessary for me to make further reply. 

1 bave been fighting for legislation to reduce smuggling and to keep 
intact the racial characteristics of our great Republic. Unless Con- 
gress will provide additional legislation, however, the mere fact of 
stopping the smuggling activities across the Mexican border will not 
accomplish that end. Additional legislation is necessary in the form 
of restriction to be universally applied and not making exceptions in 
favor of nations in the Western Hemisphere, Since my investigations 
in South America I am still more strongly convinced that these ex- 
ceptions are most pernicious and should be abolished. 

Sincerely yours, 
James J. Davis. 

P. B.: Since dictating the above I bave received from the Secre- 
tary of the Senate the Senate resolution referred to. I am forward- 
ing an official reply to the resolution to-day. I also send you a copy 
of my 1924 annual report under separate cover. 


APRIL 15, 1924. 
Hon. CYRENUS COLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In answer to your letter of April 14, I 
will answer, so far as possible, serlatim, the questions you raise, 

1. That statement that more rigorous enforcement of the general 
immigration laws would reduce materially the number of admissions 
of aliens from Canada and Mexico is not substantially correct. While 
it is true that a larger patrol force would reduce the number of sur- 
reptitions entires, all the forces in the world could not keep ont any 
alien able to read the required language cards, pass the mental and 
physical tests, and pay the small head tax of $8 so long as the law 
places no other restriction or limitation against him. Millions could 
qualify for admission to-day if they but presented themselves at a 
regular inspection point. The illiterate Mexicans who are ‘here have 
come in surreptitiously. 

2. Following is a table showing number of aliens admitted from 
Mexico and Canada during the past five years: 


British North America 


1919___. 57, 
1920. 90, i 26 
1921 72, 317 


75 F 46, 810 
O Kanae e — 117,011 
1924 (first six months) 41,769 | 1924 (first six months). 103, 616 

The fluctuations shown above represent many factors other than 


nomie conditions, They reflect to a great extent the vacillating 
policy with reference to law enforcement on the Mexican border prior 


to the coming in of the present administration; to some extent they | 
reflect war conditions, and to a large extent the present policy of limit- 
ing immigration from Europe. The greater the restriction against | 
Europe the greater will be the number of Mexican and Canadian 
admissions, unless the same restriction is made to apply to the countries 
of this hemisphere, If a demand exists for common labor and that 
labor is not permitted to come in from Europe, the employers of labor 
are going to look toward Mexico and Canada as a source of supply. An 
“open-door” policy toward the Americas also leads to greater activity 
for smugglers of aliens and an increasingly difficult enforcement of all 
the provisions of the immigration law. 

You will note the fluctuation in these recorded admissions. One 
cause for this was an order made on May 22, 1917, by the then 
Secretary of Labor, instructing immigration officials on the Mexican 
border to disregard the literacy test, the contract-labor section, and 
the head-tax provision of the immigration law with reference to the 
coming of Mexican people who were to engage as workmen in agri- 
cultural pursuits. This order remained in force until March 2, 1921, 
or until within two days of the passing out of the Wilson administra- 
tion. I have never been able to learn how many people came under 
that provision. I find one statement in the files to the effect that 
during the fiscal year 1919 there were imported under this rule a 
total of 9,998, It is my understanding that none of those coming 
under this arrangement were counted as immigrants, because they 
were admitted on the theory of coming temporarily and with the 
condition that they must be returned to the place from which they 
came. I have been unable to.know how many of them returned. 
Substantially the report was made to me that most of them bad 
violated the conditions of their admission and had left the particular 
employers to whom they had come, 

It appears that about January 1, 1920, a suggestion was made for 
legislative action authorizing the practice of permitting Mexican 
laborers to come for agricultural purposes regardless of the contract 
labor, literacy, and head tax provisions of the law, and that pending 
such action instructions went ont that the original order remain in 
force. 

Under date of March 19, 1920, the Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Military Intelligenee made a report to the Director of Military In- 
telligence on this subject. He reports, among other things, that 
since the suspension of the provisions of the immigration law re- 
lating to Mexican laborers it was estimated from facts furnished by 
Mexican and American border officers that in excess of 100,000 
Mexicans entered the United States between February 1, 1920, and 
the date of his report; that these laborers entered the United States 
ostensibly for the purpose of seeking employment; that but a small 
part of this number had passed through immigration stations; and 
that by far the greater part of them had entered the country sur- 
reptitiously; that for many weeks prior to his report every road 
leading from the South into San Antonio, Tex., had on it a stream 
of these immigrants, many of them in rags; that many of these 
Mexicans declared that they were leaving Mexico to escape abuse and 
mistreatment by armed factions in that country; that not in a single 
case investigated did it appear that these people came to the United 
States because of offers of employment or inducements of that kind. 

I find many reports in the files covering this transaction and in 
other files that these Mexicans were crowding American workmen 
out of their jobs, because they were willing to take employment at 
wages which would not permit the worker to live on the basis of 
American standards of living. One report, in March, 1920, indicates 
that there were at that time about 100 Mexicans in the city of 
Pocatello, Idaho, and that two-thirds of them were working on munic- 
ipal improvement work and on buildings in open competition with the 
American workers. 

8. All of the literacy, physical, and mental laws prescribed by the 
act of 1917 are being enforced against aliens applying for admission 
from contiguous territory. As I have previously indicated, the laws 
were very much relaxed under the former administration and were 
not all again officially put into force until March 2, 1921. You realize, 
however, that the Department of Labor is not responsible for the 
adequacy or efficiency of the physical and mental tests. They are 
imposed by the Public Health Service. After I took office I insisted 
that the slack which was given out during the previous years be taken 
up so that the borders should be as tightly closed as possible against 
surreptitious entries and especially in the enforcement of all of the 
provisions of the law applicable to those applying regularly at im- 
migrant stations. This has been done, and the commissioner general, 
with whom I have again just conferred, states that he has recetved 
reports from every inspector in charge that my instructions have 
been carried out and that the tests are all in full force and effect, 
The literacy test cards have been changed from time to time to make 
them more effective. 

Without endeavoring to assume undue credit for extensive and 
persistent enforcement of the immigration laws on the Mexican border, 
it is my firm belief that the law has never been more rigidiy adhered to. 
It is also my belief that the fact that the official reports for the fiscal 
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istry of the interior and published in the Officlal Gazette March 10, 
1920, and states: This bulletin is In line with the policy of the 
Mexican Government to discourage such emigration.” 

I have learned through personal contacts with prominent men in 
Canada that the Canadian people would gladly submit to a uniform 
rule with reference to the movement of aliens from all the world into 
the United States if that rule would result in keeping the United States 
free from the presence therein of large numbers of people of low stand- 
ards of living, who are not assimilable with the Caucasian race. They 
believe over there that the presence in the United States of a great 
number of these people will ultimately mean their entry into Canada. 
You, of course, know that under existing law Canadian authorities 
reject many Americans who desire to enter Canada, and in many ways 
the restrictions in Canadian law are more potent and éxtensive than the 
proposed quota limitations for the coming of Canadians to the United 
States pending American legislation, 


vent ended June 30, 1923, indicate a very large Increase of immigration 
from Mexico to the United States is explained by the gradual. success 
of efforts to prevent surreptitious entry from that country by com- 
pelling those who wish to come to pass through the official stations 
in the regular way and meet the requirement of the law. I am not 
vain enough to believe that our efforts have been wholly successful, 
and I admit with considerable humiliation that I belleve that at least 
us many more entered from Mexico during the past fiscal year through 
irregular channels as were recorded by the officer of the Government 
at our immigration station. Assistant Secretary Henning has just 
returned from an inspection of conditions on the southern border, 
He reports that it 1s generally estimated that there 18 not Jess than 
twiee as many surreptitious entries as legal ones and that our in- 
spector in charge at Laredo places the number at five times the legal 
admissions. The Rio Grande River has practically a dry bed during 
eight’ months of the year, and forms a thousand miles of boundary 
between Mexico and the United States. Even when it is at its maxi- 
mim flow it is not too much of a barrier, Our files indicate that 
smugglers agree to carry aliens across and endea vor to land them 
safely at §4 per head, which is only half the amount of the head 
tax. From El Paso west there is only an imaginary line through a 
thousand miles of desert, and many people find it convenient to cross 
to the States from Mexico at points where there is no human habita- 
tion for a hundred miles. 

4. There have been no extensive changes in the personnel of the 
imniigration field service. You are fully aware, Congressman, that 
the personnel of the Immigration Service 1s almost wholly made up of 
elyll-service employees; and for the most part, changes which have 
occurred duting the ‘present administration aré the natural result of 
resignations and replacements controlled by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. ‘The service has, however, been reorganized, so that we are 
getting more ont of the men employed and have given them to under- 
stand that the job of immigrant inspection ts not one to be played with. 

We have, in addition to the regular force, organized a patrol under 
the leadership of a man well known for his ability in handling smug- 
glers and detecting the presence of Mexican violators of the law. He 
has pursued his activities so religiously that a price bas been laid on 
his head by Mexican bandits, making his activities exceedingly danger- 
ous to him. I merely mention this fact to show you the activity of 
our immigration patrol, For the most part, however, I am. not re- 
sponsible for the personnel of the service, It was here when I came. 

5. I have just referred to the activity of our border patrol on the 
Mexican frontier, A similar force is organized on the Canadian front, 
though its duties are not attended by such great personal risk as on 
the southern border. We are constantly on the watch for smuggled 
aliens and follow every lead given to us in running them down, When 
caught they are immediately shipped out. Allens who baye come from 
other countries and merely used the adjacent territory as a means of 
evading the laws relating to admission by the “front door“ are re- 
turned to the countries from which they originally came, If the allen 
be a Mexican, ineligible for admission. because of Inability to pass the 
required tests and furnish the 88 head tax, he is escorted across the 
border. There is nothing, of course, to prevent that alien from doing 
the same trick over again and perhaps thé second, third, or some later 
time succeeding in making his way into one of the Northern States. 
This is a very active process. 

6. As to your query, would larger appropriations for enforcement 
of the immigration laws reduce immigration from Canada and Mexico, 
the Commissioner General of Immigration recently testified before the 
Imiulgration Committee of the House of Representatives that with 250 
additional men on patrol on each border the number of surreptitious 
entries could be decreased to the minimum, and that to provide this 
force, together with the necessary. equipment, would require about 
$1,000,000. This, however, would not in any way affect the number 
of Mexicans and Canadlaus who would or could enter through regular 
channels. To the very limit of its ability the Immigration Service 
has sought out and deported those unlawfully here, and prosecutions 
have been instituted, and in a great many cases convictions have been 
obtained, against those responsible for and participating in the illegal 
entry of alieus, but such activity can never take the place of a law 
restricting the number which may be admitted by inspectors. That 
number will Increase rather than decrease with the tightening of the 
border and the increasing demand for common labor which can not be 
supplied from Europe. 

I have been giyen to understand that the Mexican Government is 
opposed to the immigration of Mexican workmen to the United States. 
J find in my files, for example, a letter of the Secretary of State of the 
United States dated March 20, 1920 (No. 81111.504/203), in which 
he transmits a copy of a dispatch dated March 11, 1920, from the 
American consul at, Mexico City, “in further relation to the steps the 
Mexican Government is reported to be taking to prevent Mexican 
laborers from emigrating to the United States for the purpose of ac- 
cepting employment in this country.“ In his communication the Ameri- 
can consul calls to the attention of the Secretary of State of the United 
States the salient points in the bulletin issued by the Mexican min- 


my mind, settle the whole problem, ‘There is some opposition on the 
part of some of the representatives of labor to this plan on the theory 
that it savors of espionage. I want you to understand, Congressman, 
that I will not sponsor a bill which would permit of Government offi- 
cers spying on the allen or work a hardship upon him in any way as 
long as he Is legally within the country and conducting himself as a 
peaceful and law-abiding resident. What I am trying to do is to work 
out a plan in the form of a bill which might be called Uncle Sam's 
fraternity,” an organized movement to be helpful ‘to the alien. Per- 
sonally, I would not want to call aliens those who come here to join 
with us in building up this country. I would call them friends.“ 
We should provide some means of helping the worthy alien and weed- 
ing out at the same time the undesirable ones, That is the purpose 
and essence of my enrollment plan. As soon as I have completed the 
draft of the bill which I shall recommend, I will be glad to send you a 
copy. 

In closing, Mr. Congressman, let me call your attention to Senate 
bill 2365, introduced by Senator Watson, of Indiana, the provisions of 
which extend the principle of limitation of immigration to the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. It also provides a method for taking 
care of seasonal and special labor needs through the use of special 
immigration certificates. I am inclosing a copy of this bill, and I 
know you will agree with me that we should not lock the front door 
without supplying some means of closing the back gate. : 

Sincerely yours, 
James J. Davis. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War, for national defense in time of war and for 
the production of fertilizers and other useful products in time 
of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incor- 
porated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate 
plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Rus- 
sellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be located and constructed 
at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on the Black Warrior River, 
Ala., with right of way and transmission line to nitrate plant 
No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a 
corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 
3 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), includ- 
ing power stations when constructed as provided herein, and 
for other 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I believe we still have be- 
fore us the Muscle Shoals bill. Am I correct in that? 

Thè PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Muscle Shoals bill has 
been before the Senate since its meeting this morning. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I hope I may have the at- 
tention of Senators in giving my views on the pending Muscle 
Shoals legislation. It has been debated very considerably 
since this session of Congress began. 4 

It is extremely difficult to decide what is best to be done 
with the very costly Government plant in the vicinity of Mus- 
cle Shoals on the Tennessee River. Our Government con- 
structed, as a war measure, nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, near 
Dam. No. 2, on the Tennessee, commonly called the Wilson 
Dam; and the total cost of these two plants, including build- 
ings of various kinds, railroad tracks, machinery, lands, and so 
forth, was about $80,000,000. The Wilson Dam is being con- 
structed at a cost of about $51,000,000. The total cost of the 
entire works, including nitrate plants 1 and 2 and the Wilson 
Dam, is about $131,000,000, which is quite a large sum even 
for the National Government. This big investment must. be 
borne very carefully in mind in arriving at a decision in the 
case, 

The Underwood bill proposes to lease the entire plant for a 
term of 50 years at a rental of 4 per cent of the cost of the 


Now, your question about the registration, of course, that would, in ö 
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Wilson Dam—say 4 per cent of $51,000,000, equal to an annual 
rental of $2,040,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will my colleague allow 
me to make a correction? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 


Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator's statement is 
made by inadvertence. I have repeatedly said, since this bill 
has been before the Senate, that the bill I introduced proposes 
to authorize the Secretary of War, with the consent of the 
President, to make a lease with eertain limitations. One of 
those limitations is that the lessee must make 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen annually. Another is that in time of peace that nitro- 
gen must be converted into fertilizer, and that the lease shall 
not be made for less than the amount the Senator has named— 
not for that amount but not for less than that amount. So I 
do not want the Recorp to show, in the Senator’s speech, that 
I fixed an amount. I have simply fixed an amount below which 
the President may not go. He must go that high, and he can 
go as much higher as he can find a contractor. 

Mr. RANSDEHLL. The statement which the Senator has 
just made is correct, but it does not change the situation at 
all. Every man knows that when we fix an amount in that 
way, calling it the minimum, for all practical purposes it is 
the maximum. If Congress expresses its approval of leasing 
this dam and this great property at not less than 4 per cent 
of the cost of the Wilson Dam, does any Senator believe that 
the Secretary of War would try to get a larger amount? 
Beyond any question I do not believe he would, and I do not 
believe the Senator from Alabama thinks that any greater 
sum than 4 per cent on the cost of the Wilson Dam would be 
exacted when this lease is made. It is true, of course, that the 
discretion is there to charge a greater amount. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator asks, “Does any Sen- 
ator believe,” which would include me in the question. I want 
to say that I certainly believe the Secretary of War and the 
President would endeayor to get as high a rental as they 
could. I do not think there is a doubt about that. On the 
other hand, I think the whole question as to how much rental 
they can get will be dependent on how many bidders there 
are and how many people desire to acquire the property. It 
may be that that is as high a rental as the property will bear ; 
but certainly it leaves it to the discretion of the President, 
and leaves it in a stronger position than if we had merely 
said that the President shall lease the property for any sum 
that he sees fit to take. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not agree at all with 
the last portion of the Senator's remarks. If we put the dis- 
cretion and the responsibility solely upon the President, then 
I think he would do the very best he could; but when the legis- 
lative intent is conveyed by fixing the amount at 4 per cent, 
it seems to me that is an indication on our part to the Execu- 
tive that we, the Congress of the United States, over 500 
Members of two Houses of this great Nation’s legislative body, 
after full consideration have thought that 4 per cent would be 
about right. That is a minimum. You must not go lower. 
Of course, if somebody wishes to give you more, we will be 
glad to have you get it; but you must not take any less.“ To 
my mind, that is an indication that we would be satisfied with 
the 4 per cent. 

To proceed, this 4 per cent, Mr. President, would be equiva- 
lent to about 1.5 per cent interest on the yalue of the entire 
plant, and under the Underwood bill the entire property is to 
be in the hands of the lessee for half a century. The lessee 
is obligated to produce, after the fifth year, a minimum of 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum, to be used in the 
manufacture of explosives when needed by the Government, 
and if not needed for that purpose, then to be converted into 
commercial fertilizers. 0 

If no lessee can be found for the plant before the ist day 
of September, 1925, then the Secretary of War is authorized 
and empowered to operate the plant through a corporation of 
five persons created for that purpose. This corporation is in- 
structed to use said plant for the production, manufacture, and 
distribution of fixed nitrogen and other forms of commercial 
fertilizer. 

It thus appears that under the Underwood bill there will 
be either a straight lease of the property at Muscle Shoals 
for a term of 50 years to some private person or corporation, 
or there will be Government operation of the plant for an in- 
definite period. 

The Norris bill is very different. It provides for the con- 
struction of Dam No. 3 in the Tennessee River and directs 
the Secretary of War to take the necessary steps to secure 


sites and to build dams on the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries where practical storage reservoirs can be obtained at 
reasonable costs. In constructing said dams the Secretary 
of War shall give due consideration to the development of 
8 power, and the interests of navigation, and flood 
control. 

I ask Senators to pay very particular attention to this provi- 
sion of the Norris bill. In completing this great work on the 
Tennessee River the Secretary of War is especially instructed 
and required to do three things: First, to get all the available 
power. Second, in getting that power he must consider with 
the greatest care the interests of nayigation and flood con- 
trol. He is not to make big dams merely to generate power, 
but in making those dams he is to provide for first-class navi- 
gation on one of the greatest rivers in America, a river on 
whose banks a wonderful commerce is developed, and he is 
to safeguard in every possible way flood control on a river 
which has many dangerous floods, which is one of the greatest 
feeders of the lower Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. Those 
three great matters are provided for in the Norris bill. 

Mr. President, it strikes me that this provision of the bill 
contemplates very extensive works on the Tennessee River 
which will add probably a million electric horsepower in ad- 
dition to that generated by the Wilson Dam, will also be of 
immense aid to transportation, making the river navigable 
as far up as Knoxville, and will be of incalculable benefit in 
controlling floods, not only in the Tennessee Valley proper, but 
also in the lower Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, which receive 
enormous volumes of water from the Tennessee, 

The Norris bill further provides for the creation of a Fed- 
eral power corporation to operate Dam No. 2 and the steam 
plant at nitrate plant No. 2, also Dam No. 3, and other dams 
on the Tennessee, when completed, in the development and 
distribution of hydroelectric power, except as hereinafter stated, 
to States, municipalities, districts, corporations, individuals, 
and so forth, under regulations provided by it. In selling elec- 
tric energy as short a term as possible shall be fixed, and in 
no case for a longer term than 25 years. Authority is given 
to construct transmission lines and do whatever is necessary 
to make the power available to the greatest number of citizens. 

This provision would insure distribution of the electric power 
soon to be available on the Tennessee River throughout a large 
area in the Southern States, extending at least 300 niiles in 
every direction from the Wilson Dam. Every State south of the 
Ohio River and east of the Texas border would be benefited 
either directly or indirectly by this distribution and the relay- 
ing systems connected therewith. Louisiana would be a great 
beneficiary, as it could connect its coal and gas generated elec- 
tricity plants with Muscle Shoals power. 

There is now being constructed by the Louisiana Power 
Co., at Sterlington, 20 miles north of Monroe, La., a 40,000- 
horsepower electric plant, driven by natural gas. It is said 
that this electricity can be developed as cheaply as that at 
Muscle Shoals, for the Monroe gas field is one of the largest 
supplies of natural gas on earth and practically limitless. 
This Louisiana Power Co. is a subsidiary of the Arkansas 
Light & Power Co., controlled by C. P. Couch, who is also 
vice president of the Mississippi Light & Power Co. The 
Couch interests expect to develop an electrical power system 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi from dams on the 
Ouachita River in Arkansas and gas from the marvelous 
Louisiana gas fields, which they hope to connect with the 
power systems of Alabama and Muscle Shoals. The first unit 
of their system was opened last week at Remmel Dam on the 
Ouachita River, near Hot Springs, and their gas plant at Ster- 
lington will be completed within a year. 

Other electric plants, operated by gas, will be erected by 
other interests in Louisiana in the near future, as there are 
very large gas fields in the State. I confidently expect tó see 
rapid development of electricity at these fields, and its general 
distribution throughout Louisiana and the adjoining States 
Texas, Arkansas, and Mississippi. As was well said by Sec- 
retary Hoover, “Electricity is the greatest tool that has ever 
come into the hands of man,” and I desire to see it placed in 
the hands of every citizen of our country. 

The Norris bill further provides that, in order to cheapen the 
cost of fertilizer products as much as possible, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is placed in charge of nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 
2, exclusive of the steam plant at No. 2, with authority to 
operate said plants or to lease them, as he may deem advisable, 
power to be furnished by the Federal power corporation. He 


is authorized to operate said property in whole or in part in 
such manner as to provide for experimentation, study, and 
research, in order to bring about the cheapening of the manu- 
facture and sale of fertilizer and other products. 


To secure 
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this end and to cheapen as much as possible the cost of fer- Mr. RANSDRLL. I certainly 

tilizer and fertilizer ingredients, and other products helpful be glad to be corrected. eid eee tons Thad 
to agriculture, the Secretary of Agriculture shall have power 


to manufacture fertilizer ingredients, or a completed fertilizer, 
and sell same directly to farmers or organizations of farmers, 
and to dealers in and manufacturers of fertilizer, and so forth. 
The spirit of this provision is both to manufacture fertilizer and 
create a great laboratory in which the most searching experi- 
ments and investigations can be made by Government scientists 


and others in order to secure cheap fertilizers for agriculture. 


To summarize, the Norris bill provides for the complete de- 
velopment of the Tennessee River—for power, navigation, and 
flood control; for the general distribution throughout the 
several States of the vast electric power developed on the 


river in such manner as to have the benefits thereof dissemi- 


nated among a large number of people; and to utilize the great 
nitrate plants in a way to promote scientific research to the 


highest degree in seeking to reduce the cost of fertilizer for 
agricultural purposes, and also in making and selling fertilizers. 

As between these two measures I unhesitatingly favor the 
Norris bill. I can never agree to the Government making a 
50-year lease of a great Government property such as Muscle 
Shoals at the very low price of 15 per cent on its cost, as 
provided in the Underwood bill. It is trne that the Federal 
Power Commission issues 50-year leases practically free of 
charge for the use of water on navigable streams, but in those 
eases the whole expense of the plant is borne by the grantee 
and the Government makes no expenditure thereon. In the 
Muscle Shoals ease the Government has expended a huge sum 
and is now the actual owner of this vast property, constructed 
by the money of all the people of the Union. There is no 
justice in turning it over to one person or one corporation for 
60 years practically without charge. It should be so used 
that these great benefits will be widely distributed among the 
people. ; 

Moreover, whichever bill is enacted, or if neither is passed, 
there is certain to be great development of the upper Tennessee 
by storage reservoirs, power dams, and so forth, in the near 
future, each of which will add to the low-water flow at Muscle 
Shoals, thereby constantly increasing the primary power at 
Dam No. 2, and making it more valuable. But if we adopt the 
Underwood bill, our hands will be tied for 50 years no matter 
how much more valuable the power becomes as the years go by. 

If no lessee can be found as provided by the Underwood bill, 
and it should become necessary under the terms thereof to haye 
it operated by the Government, then I greatly prefer the pro- 
vision of the Norris bill, but in my judgment it is fair to 
assume that there will be a lessee and this great property 
will pass into private hands for half a century, 

Another objection is that the Underwood bill requires, with- 
out any saving clause, the manufacture of at least 40,000 tons 
per annum of atmospheric nitrogen during the whole 50 years 
of the lease with the machinery on hand, whereas new dis- 
coveries and methods in the near future may provide much 
cheaper and better methods of obtaining nitrogen for fertilizers 
and explosives. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Gladly. ree 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to the Senator’s 
criticism of my plan, but I do ask him to stick to what is in 
the plan. - The Senator just said that the bill I propose re 
quires that there must be manufactured 40,000 tons of nitrogen 
with the machinery on hand. I would like to have the Senator 
stop a moment and find any such provision in the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish the Senator would point out to 
me any other provision. He has no clause in it providing for 
new machinery or for adopting new methods if they are dis- 
covered. He simply has an ironclad provision that we must, 
with nitrate plants 1 and 2, which are turned over to the 
lessee, manufacture 40,000 tons of nitrogen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is why I thonght the Senator 
evidently has not considered the bill. I thought he had not 
when I heard his statement. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would like to say to the Senator that 
perhaps I have not gumption enough to do it, but I have read 
it several times. I have studied it just as closely as I know 
how. Perhaps it is like the famous offer which Mr. Ford 
made to us some time ago. Nobody could understand it. One 
lawyer said it meant one thing and another lawyer said it 
meant something else. Perhaps the Senator's bill is like that, 
Ei!!! Ue AS EIA JOR SE ETAN 
8 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure the Senator has understood 
it as he stated it, ¢ Nee 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, I have known the Senator for 25 years, 
and I would be the last man in the world to charge him with 
stating something that he did not believe to be true. Neverthe- 
less, he did not understand the bill when he read it. 

The first section of the bill dedicates the plant for national 
defense. The second section provides for the Government of 
the United States to take it over on five days’ notice. The 
third section provides that, whether it is a lessee or a Gov- 
ernment corporation, there shail be produced 40,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen annualiy after a term of six years. It does 
not say one word as to how it shall be done. 

In section 4 it is provided that the fixed nitrogen in times 
of peace shall be converted into fertilizer, but it does not say 
one word about how they shall do it. It leaves that to the 
determination of either the lessee or the corporation, so that if 
improved methods come or other methods are available the 
party who is responsible for making the 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen for national defense—and that is why it is provided 
to make the 40,000 tons—can avail himself of any method. It 
does turn over to him the present machinery, and he can use it, 
but it does not compel him to use the present machinery if he 
can find a better way of production. s 

If the Senator will read sections 3 and 4, which are the sec- 
tions that require the production of so much nitrogen, I am 
sure he will find that there is not one word in either section 
that compels the lessee to use the present available machinery 
if he can find a more ayailable method. It merely compels 
him to make production of a certain amount of nitrogen pri- 
marily for the defense of the Nation in time of war. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I repeat that I have 
studied the bill as closely as I can and I can not find anything 
in it looking to an authorization to the lessee to change the 
machinery or to install completely new machinery. I do find 
this provision in lines 16 and following on page 5 of the bill: 


And that after the lease is entered into the lessee shall maintain 
the property covered by the lease in good repair and working condition 
for the term of the contract. 


There is another provision in the bill which requires the 
lessee at all times, as I understand it, to keep the property 
available for the manufacture of explosives, It is an explosive 
plant now which was constructed as a war measure. If the 
construction which the Senator seeks to put upon his measure 
is a proper construction let me ask him why he did not use 
words of that kind? Why did he so word it that a man of 
ordinary sense, and that is all I claim to be, could get ont of 
it the meaning which I certainly have gotten—that it turns 
over a plant to the lessee for 50 years and it does not authorize 
him to make changes in the property to meet the changed con- 
ditions of research and scientific investigation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will answer the Senator gladly. I 
see that he has misunderstood the bill entirely, and I am glad 
to inform him. . 

In the first place I want to say to the Senator that he is 
right in saying that the primary purpose of the bill is to 
create nitrogen for national defense. It also requires of the 
lessee the use of that nitrogen for the production of fertilizer 
in time of peace. There is no fertilizer plant there. There is 
none provided for directly under the Norris bill. There is no 
authorization for a fertilizer plant. Under my bill the lessee 
is required to make fertilizer, and yet there is no fertilizer 
plant there, i 

I take it that anybody reading the contract would assume 
and the lessee must assume that if there is not a fertilizer 
plant on the property and he is required to produce something 
like 2,000,000 tons of mixed fertilizer—that is, he is required 
to put into the manufacture of fertilizer 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen, which would be equal to 2,000,000 tons of mixed 
fertilizer—and there not being a fertilizer plant on the prop- 
erty, the lessee must build the plant himself. There is no 
other construction to be put on if. 

There is in the bill no obligation for the lessee to use any 
particular method. He is required to produce so much fixed 
nitrogen. If I made a contract with the Senator to produce 
and sell to him 40,000 tons of pig iron a year, I think it would 
be understood that it would be necessary for me to organize 
the plant out of which the pig iron should be made, and it - 
would not concern the Senator whether I made it by a hot- 
blast furnace or by an electrical furnace, but I must produce 
the pig fron. It is the same way with the manufacturer of 
fixed nitrogen under the provisions of the bill. 
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If the Senator will allow me to read it—though I do not 
like to take his time 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is all right, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want the Senator to interpret 
unintentionally the purpose of my bill. Section 3 is the only 
section in the bill that affects the production of nitrogen, and 
it provides; 

Sec. 3. In order that the United States may have at all times an 
adequate supply of nitrogen for the manufacture of powder and other 
explosives, whether said property is operated and controlled directly by 
the Government or its agents, lessees, or assigns, under any and all 
circumstances at least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth 
year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, and thereafter 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen must be produced annually on and with said property, and no 
lease, transfer, or assignment of said property shall be legul or binding 
on the United States unless such adequate annual production of fixed 
nitrogen is guaranteed in such lease, transfer, or assignment. 


Now, the reason why it takes six years to work up to that 
amount is because there is not a fertilizer plant there. It has 
to be built. ‘There is nothing to consume the nitrogen in time 
of peace. It gives the lessee or the Government six years to 
be prepared to consume the maximum production, but it allows 
the lessee or the Government a full and free hand to produce 
as it pleases, of course giving it the right to operate the pres- 
ent plants there if it sees fit to do so. Of course, I expect that 
it would operate the present plants, because the plants are 
capable of this production. They are being operated in other 
countries successfully, and I think they would produce the 
maximum. But in the event of a new discovery in the indus- 
try, there is nothing in fhe bill to prohibit the lessee or the 
Government from taking adyantage of the new discovery and 
using other methods. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me ask the Senator a question. Sup- 
pose the lessee should desire to put in new and very expensive 
machinery as a result of researches which would show cheaper, 
quicker, better methods for the manufacture of fixed nitro- 
gen, and that those plants happened to be quite expensive and 
would require, perhaps, a scrapping of the existing machinery 
and plants entirely and new ones being put in. Where does 
the authority therefor exist in the Senator’s bill? Are not our 
hands tied for 50 years? I so construe it, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no authority existing in the 
bill for the scrapping of the old plant. The fact is that under 
the provisions of the bill the lessee would be required to keep 
the present plant in working condition, because it is a matter 
of national defense. But there is nothing in the bill to prevent 
the lessee, with his own money and at his own risk, from 
adopting some other method of making the 40,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen for national defense if he could do it at less 
cost. I distinctly provided in the bill against his scrapping 
the present plant, because it is our only means of national 
defense. We have no other. If our line of communication 
with Chile was cut during war, we would have to surrender 
to the enemy that challenged us on the field of battle. There- 
fore I provide that the plants the Government is going to turn 
over must be maintained in working condition. But there is 
nothing in the bill whatever to prevent the lessee, if he finds 
a better method for producing the 40,000 tons, from producing 
it by that other method at his own expense. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad to have the Senator say that is 
his construction of it, because as I read the bill if the contract 
is entered into under the terms of the bill and additional ma- 
chinery is put in there by the lessee, I can not for the life of 
me see why he would not have a claim against the Government 
for the expense of that additional machinery, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For the simple reason that the Govern- 

ment does not contract to pay him for it. The Senator can not 
make a man pay an obligation for which he has not contracted, 
and there is not a word in the bill by which the Government 
binds itself to pay the lessee for any additional improvements 
which he puts on the plant. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But the contract would bind the lessee to 
manufacture 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum for 50 
years, and if in the making of that fixed nitrogen the lessee 
incurs very heavy expenses, I am afraid lie would have a pretty 
strong claim against Congress, and I am almost sure the Sena- 
tor would be found presenting tliat claim for a constituent if 
it happened to be a constituent of his who got the contract. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ile certainly would not present such a 
claim. a 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me state to the Senator a plain 
case. Suppose the Government required a certain amount of 
sugar to supply its Army and Navy, as it does. I do not know 


how much it requires annually, but I will say 100,000 tons of 
sugar. The Goyernment makes a contract with one of the 
Senator's constituents that he shall furnish for 50 years 100,000 
tons of sugar at so much a pound. Does the Senator think for 
& moment that if his constituent had to adopt new methods for 
the production of sugar the Government would be under any 
obligation fo pay his constituent for the new machinery that 
he found necessary to put in on account of the new method that 
he was going to use? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That would depend entirely, I think, upon 
the circumstances of the lease, 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Of course. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Government had built at an enor- 
mous expense, as it has in this case at an expense of about 
$131,000,000, a great plant, and that plant were turned over to 
the constituent for the purpose of the manufacture of sugar 
under circumstances identical with this case where it is pro- 
posed to manufacture fertilizer, I am inclined to think that 
there would be such an obligation on the part of the Goyern- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator, then, thinks that because 
the Government should give such a man sométhing, it would 
be under some moral obligation to give him more than if it 
had given him nothing? I can not follow the Senator’s reason- 
ing on that line. If, however, the Semtor will carefully read 
my amendment he will see that the suggestion is made that 
the Government will turn over the plant to the lessee, because 
up to this time we have not been able to get anybody who 
would agree to provide the nitrogen which we need for defense 
in time of war. I have left it in the bill entirely in the hands 
of the President of the United States to make a contract with 
somebody, with the limitation that he must produce 40,000 tons 
of nitrogen for national defense; and when one considers that 
that 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen is only one-seventh of the 
nitrogen which we used for national defense in 1918 it will be 
seen that it would be a very small portion of our war supply, 
and that we can well afford to abandon a great many things 
in order that we may be assured that if an enemy sheuld 
knock at our gates we would at least have sufficient nitrogen 
with which to supply our battleships with explosives. That is 
the purpose of my substitute. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And is not the lessee also obliged to 
maintain the plant in its present condition of effectiveness and 
usefulness? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He is. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Even though there should be discovered 
infinitely better methods for making nitrogen? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But do you not do a vain thing when you 
ask the lessee to maintain this great plant for 50 years, when, 
as a matter of fact, if the Government itself had it and had a 
right to change it, it would scrap it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I agree with the Senator 
that that is a burden which we put on the lessee. - It is a bur- 
den because, in the course of time, there may be better methods 
discovered for the manufacture of nitrogen; but when the 
Senator considers that this one plant is the only plant in all 
the United States that we have which stands between us and 
the enemy’s guns I think he will admit that we are justified in 
any lease we shall make in providing that the lessee must main- 
tain this plant in working condition. F 

I admit that that is a burden which we have put on the 
lessee, but we put that burden on him in order to defend our 
own people. Because we do put that burden on him, however, 
I think we shall have to make a contract at a less rental and 
for a smaller money consideration than we might make it if 
we gave the lessee the right to scrap and abandon this property. 
I thik, however, it is for the safety of the people of the United 
States, and that they will be far better off if we shall compel 
the lessee to maintain the plant as we maintain a battleship on 
the sea, from which we get no return. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I agree with the Senator from Alabama 
that it is absolutely necessary for us to maintain all the 
security we can. It was certainly most unfortunate that we 
came so near getting out of explosives during our recent World 
War experience. We ought to guard against everything of 
that kind in the future in every possible way; but it does 
not seem to me to be wise to turn over that plant, which we 
have constructed at such great expense, and for 50 years tie 
our hands in reference to a plant of that kind, Which is, as 
the Senator from Alabama has correctly stated, absolutely 
essential to our national defense. i 

It is not at all improbable: that scientific research, which 
has, wade such wonderful strides during the last half century, 
will make great advances upon the cyanamide and Haber 
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processes, Which are provided in nitrate plants 1 and 2. If 
we must adopt the Underwood bill, then surely provision should 
be made for changes to meet changing conditions that may 
arise. I insist upon that. If we adopt this bill, we certainly 
should safeguard it so as to have some authority authorized to 
make changes as the changing conditions of the science may 
justify, Those changes ought to be made either by the War 
Department, or the lessee should be required to make them, 
so as to keep the plant right up to date all the time. 
Moreover, the Underwood bill operates, either through a 
lessee or through the Government corporation, a great pro- 
ducer of fertilizer, who will come into active competition, at 
least in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, with all private pro- 
ducers of fertilizers, thereby interfering materially with legiti- 
mate private business. r 
The Norris bill contemplates the complete development of 
the power and navigation resources of the Tennessee River 
and their utilization in such way as greatly to benefit the 
Nation at large by cheapening the methods of making fer- 
tilizers, by the wide dissemination of electric power at rea- 
sonable prices, by perfecting the navigation of one of our 
largest rivers, and by regulating the flood waters of one of the 
most dangerous rivers in the Union. It will cost many million 
dollars to complete the works on the Tennessee, as contem- 
plated in the Norris bill. They are of immense value. They 
are too important and too expensiye for any private person, 
corporation, or State to undertake, They are worthy of the 
best endeavors of the Nation as a whole, and the resultant 
benefits amply justify the expense involved. 
It is entirely feasible so to construct reservoir dams on 
the headwaters of the Tennessee and its tributaries as to give 
continuous flow in the main stream during the low-water 
periods, thereby enhancing the primary power of the dams 
and deepening the river for navigation. At the same time, 
and without very heavy cost, these dams can be sufficiently 
raised to hold back dangerous floods and permit them to run 
out gradually under proper regulations. 
No river in the Union presents a better opportunity for 
the Federal Government to combine so many benefits as the 
Tennessee—cheap fertilizers, low-priced electricity, good boat- 
ing, and control of floods. A wonderful start has already been 
made by the Government in the work on Dam No, 2 and that 
contemplated at Dam No. 3, together with the advanced work 
of the Army engineers toward a complete survey of the river. 
This work should not be halted, but should be carried for- 
ward with speedy pace to completion, thereby demonstrating 
what a great Government like ours can do for its people in 
such essentials as fertilizer, power, transportation, and pro- 
tection from overflow. 
If this development shall be carried out logically and thor- 
oughly on the Tennessee River, I am firmly convinced that 
similar works will gradually be placed on the principal rivers 
of the Ohio Valley, such as the Cumberland, the Allegheny, 
the Great Kanawha, and others, with the result that the 
present devastating floods in the valleys of these streams and in 
the Mississippi Valley will be so lessened and regulated as no 
longer to endanger life and property. This is no idle dream, 
but entirely practical, and no feature of the Norris bill gives 
greater promise to my mind than that which provides for the 
complete development of the Tennessee in order to secure cheap 
fertilizers, cheap. power, cheap transportation, and effective 
flood control. : 
It would be ideal for the Government to undertake this work 
at once and complete it quickly, but that may be toe much to 
expect. As a practical proposition, we will probably have to be 
satisfied with prosecution of the general survey under an ap- 
propriation for its rapid completion, and a liberal appropria- 
tion to begin work on Dam No. 3. In the meantime, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission should look with favor upon applica- 
tions for leases for reservoirs and dams on the Tennessee, 
safeguarding to the fullest degree the interests of navigation 
and flood control. 
If the survey shows that navigation and flood control can be 
materially aided at a given point by structures so expensive 
that the power interests will not erect them unaided, then the 
Government should undertake these works or contribute pro 
rata toward them. 
Under no circumstances should permits be issued by the Fed- 

eral Power Commission for power dams on bur navigable waters 
and their tributaries without adequate provisions for naviga- 
tion and flood control. In order that full information may be 
available on these subjects, I introduced last May a bill 
(S. 3328) authorizing the Federal Power Commission to pre- 
pare “a comprehensive plan of development of the water re- 
sources of the United States, for the purpose of providing elec- 


tric power for farms, rural communities, cities and industries, 
of promoting navigation, of controlling floods, and of securing 
other beneficial uses of such resources,” This measure is still 
pending, and I shall urge its prompt adoption. 

The spirit of the Norris bill requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct elaborate scientific researches with a view 
to discovering better and cheaper methods of making fixed 
nitrogen. In substance, he is told to convert nitrate plant No. 
1 into a great chemical laboratory with eyery available facility, 
for delving into nature's secrets by scientists from his depart- 
ment and all other investigators, having always in mind the 
manufacture of cheap fertilizer for agriculture. His polestar 
is cheap fertilizer, and he is armed with every weapon that 
science can suggest and liberal funds supply in his efforts to 
secure it. His plan will attract the best scientists of the world, 
and promise fine results. 

While these experiments are being carried on the Secretary of 
Agriculture will also manufacture a reasonable amount of fer- 
tilizer from year to year, and will sell it to farmers and to the 
trade as cheap as possible, but not in a way to come in absolute 
conflict with the legitimate fertilizer business, as is provided 
in the Underwood bill. Both measures attempt to safeguard 
the fertilizer business and to cheapen it; but the Norris bill 
is far more comprehensive in its terms, does infinitely more to 
aid scientific investigations, and does much less to interfere 
with legitimate private business. - 

A very important difference between these two bills is that 
the Underwood measure would tie our hands for 50 years and 
deprive us of making any other disposal of the property if 
future developments show it to be desired; whereas the Norris 
bill, keeping the whole plant in the hands of the Government, 
would leave us free at any time to make changes from time to 
time, if so desired. It is true that under the Norris bill blocks 
of electric power would be sold to States, municipalities, and 
others, but only certain limited portions of power; not the 
entire plant. Moreover, this bill especially provides that in 
selling power the lease must be for as short a time as possible; 
not longer than for a period of 25 years. i 

I bave neyer believed as a general proposition that the Gov- 
ernment should engage in any kind of business that can be as 
well done by private persons or corporations, but there are 
exceptions to all rules. The Government operation of the 
Post Office Department has proved both satisfactory to the 
citizens and successful as a business proposition. It is also 
true that the ownership and operation of waterworks by cities 
of the Union, large and small, has been extremely satisfactory; 
indeed, much better, I believe, than the private ownership and 
operation of waterworks would have been. Government owner- 
ship and operation of the Panama Canal is all right. These 
are a few of the exceptions which prove the general rule, but 
certainly in nine cases out of ten it is best for private initiative 
and enterprise to handle business of various kinds. 

We had a sad experience during the recent World War with 
Federal operation of railroads, and very few of our thoughtful 
men would consent for these great transportation systems to 
be acquired and operated by the Government. ‘The public is 
served much better by privately operated railroads, with 
reasonable and just regulation thereof by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State commissions. The Goverument 
operation of railroads is enormously expensive and unsatis- 
factory in Europe, especially in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
The service there is much more costly than here, and its 
efficiency does not compare with that furnished by American 
railroads. 

‘An exceedingly interesting article on the subject was recently 
contributed to the press by Hon. Edward N. Hurley, former 
president of the United States Shipping Board. This article is 
entitled “What public ownership really meaus—We've heard 
for years how it works in Europe, but the Europeans have 
learned that it doesn't.“ It is published on page 17 of Collier's 
Weekly for October 25, 1924. I ask leave to print it as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks, and deem it worthy of very careful 
perusal. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRoOOKHART in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope every Senator will read this 
article. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Hurley, of Chicago? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Les; I said it was an article by Edward N. 
Hurley, of Chicago, former president of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And he is a very extensive 
manufacturer in Chicago? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understand that he is, and that he was 
a railroad man in his youth. He speaks of having started 


Mr. President, is that Mr, 
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out as a railroad man. He certainly is a very intelligent, fine 
man, In my judgment, this is one of the most thoughtful 
articles I have seen in a long time. Mr. Hurley visited Europe 
for the purpose of finding out how public ownership of utilities 
operated over there, and, knowing how vast the subject was, 
he confined himself practically to the government ownership 
and operation of railroads in three or four of the European 
countries. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What conclusion does he 
arrive at, generally speaking? 

Mr, RANSDELL. That it is far better to have private 
operation of railroads and such other public utilities as he 
has observed. 

A world power conference was held in London, England, in 
July, 1924, and Ex-President Hadley, of Yale University, dis- 
cussed “State versus private management of power plants” 
in a scholariy, able address, from which I quote. It is the 
very question before us now, in a way: 


Industries are of two kinds—the standardized and the progressive. 
In the standardized type, of which the post office, the telegraph, or 
the municipal water supply are examples, a large part of the work is 
a matter of routine. Honest administration and faithful performance 
of serviee are the all-important conditions. The capital invested is 
either small in proportion to the year’s business, as in the post office, 
or subject to easily calculated depreciation charges, as in the water 
supply, ‘The necessity rarely arises for making radical changes of 
method to keep abreast of the times or scrapping plant before it is 
worn out because mew inventions have rendered it obsolete. The 
year’s budget can therefore reflect the year's operations pretty accu- 
rately and show whether there is a real profit or a loss concealed under 
the appearanee of a profit. i 

In the progressive industries all these conditions are reversed. 
The success of the work depends upon something more than the per- 
formance of routine duties. The amount of capital involved is large. 
Depreciation can not be accurately caleulated. New inventions and 
new methods often render plant obsolete before it is worn out. ‘The 
year’s budget does not and can not accurately refleet the year’s condi- 
tions. A delay in scrapping a group of machines which modern im- 
provements have put out of date may convert a real loss inte an 
apparent profit. A successful experiment which is going to be highly 
profitable in the long run may create a present loss, which will only 
be repaid by profits in the budgets of future years. 

The history of State-owned industries in the nineteenth century 
shows that government does relatively well with standardized indus- 
tries like the post office and relatively ill with progressive ones like 
the railroad, The difference is particularly marked where the adminis- 
tration is under the control of a legislative assembly. The primary 
object of a legislative assembly is to promote certain policies which its 
members and the people who have elected them regard as important. 
To do this they must keep thelr own party in power. They look with 
disfavor on experiments which, if unsuccessful, will be made a cam- 
paign issue against them, and if successful may simply redound to the 
credit of the other party after it has got into power. They are re- 
Juctant to substitute new methods for old ones when the suceess of the 
new method involves writing off from the capital account an asset 
which was handed down to them by their predecessors and spending 
current funds on something from which their successors will reap tbe 
advantage. 

Among the large industries of the present day the one which is 
least standardized and most progressive in its character is the electric- 
power industry. Among those of the nineteenth century the one which 
was least standardized and most progressive was the railroad industry. 
Amid all their external differences the things which affect the rela- 
tions of these two industries to the Government are singularly alike. 
The history of State railroad management in the last century should 
therefore indieate with a good deal of accuracy what results we may 

to reach and what dangers we bave to fear if electric power 
development should be placed in Government hands. 

* * Such are the economic reasons which underlie and ex- 
plain the fact that Government management has been fairly successful 
in standardized industries, and habitually unsuccessful in progressive 
ones. As the electric industries constitute a field where there is ex- 
ceptional room for progress in the immediate future, both on the oper- 
ating and on the commercial side, it seems most undesirable that elec- 
tric power generation should become a Government monopoly at the 
present juncture. If a particular group of municipalities believes 
that it can get its light and power cheaper by organizing a cooperative 
agency, let it do so; or if the Government thinks that it can develop 
some of the nation’s water power to better advantage than private 
companies, let it do so. But let it go into the competition on equal 
terms with private companies as to taxation and regulation. In this 
way and in this way only can it prove whether it is really cheaper 
and better for the community. The history of State management of 


progressive industries in the last hundred years creates a strong pre- 
sumption against the encouragement of Government-owned electric 
plants by special privileges. 

Our brief experience with the electric industry itself, has, in the 
opinion of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
eoners of the United States, tended strongly to confirm that presump- 
tion. Under conditions like this the policy of exempting Government- 
owned plants from taxation is an unwise one to continue, and the 
proposal to create a Government monopoly is-wholly unwarranted by 
past experience, 


It thus appears that President Hadley is opposed to public 
ownership and operation of hydroelectric plants in such man- 
ner as to create a Government monopoly and in that view I 
concur. 

But it is extremely hard to decide what is the twilight zone 
between Government ownership and operation of public utili- 
ties on the one side, and private ownership and operation on the 
other, I believe with all the strength of my being in the insti- 
tutions of our great country which, from its beginning, has en- 
couraged in every way private initiative and effort, individu- 
ality among its people, individual rights, local rights, State 
rights, noninterference on the part of both State Government 
and Federal Goyernment with the free action of citizens in all 
legitimate things. We have grown to be the greatest, the most 
independent, the most powerful people on the globe, with such 
ideals to guide us and it is extremely dangerous for any step 
to be taken leading away from such principles. We must pro- 
eeed with great caution and ever observe the general prin- 
ciples that have guided the Nation thus far. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the statements the Senator has just 
made I fully concur, but as illustrative of the principle that 
he is stating in connection with this matter I call his atten- 
tion to the farm land bank system our Government has estab- 
lished. Before the establishment of that system, as we all 
know, the farmers were required to pay an enormous interest 
rate throughout the country, on the average. My recollection 
is it was something like 10 per cent, as the reports show. 
Since the establishment of the farm land banks, the rates 
have very materially decreased, as the Senator knows. 

The rates charged by the Government are some 514 per 
cent, and those of other institutions have come down. All 
have prospered, and evidently the farmers have more prop- 
erty with which to secure loans. Business has been better, 
and industry has been more profitable, and all have been bene- 
fited by the decrease in rates. Manifestly the establishment of 
that banking system was an invasion of private business by 
the Government, and yet it was to the manifest benefit of the 
people of this country, and especially of the farming industry 
of the country. I am inclined to think that the same principle 
can be applied to the operation of this plant, which is already 
Government owned. It is not a question of going into Goyern- 
ment ownership. We have paid for the plant, and it does seem 
to me that the Senator’s argument is entirely in line with the 
facts and with precedents. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for his very interest- 
ing contribution to my speech, and I do not think there is any 
difference between us. I was an earnest advocate of the Fed- 
eral farm land-bank system, and I believe it has done wonder- 
fully good work. I think it has cheapened money to farmers 
very generally throughout the country, and wherever it has 
been well handied—and I believe in the main it has been well 
handled—it has aided agriculture very materially, and agri- 
culture was one of the principal industries that needed as- 
sistance. 

I would go a little further in speaking of banking systems. 
I think one of the greatest pieces of legislation enacted during 
the last hundred years was the Federal reserve banking act. 
I do not know that it especially cheapens money, but it makes 
money more plentiful. It has certainly prevented panics. I 
believe we would have had a terrible financial panic at the 
time of the World War but for the Federal reserve banking 
system. It may be said that is an invasion also of private 
business. But there are certain fields where the Government 
must intervene. While the Senator was out of the Chamber 
I spoke of several instances where the Government bas inter- 
vened and operated the things satisfactorily. I alluded par- 
ticularly to the post-office system, and referred to how wise 
that was. I alluded to the general practice throughout the 
country of the ownership and operation of waterworks plants 
by practically every city in the land, both great and small. I 


spoke of the Government ownership and operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal. I believe in all of that, and now here is the con- 
cluding thought I had, following up my quotation from this 
yery interesting speech of ex-President Hadley. The Senator 
will see that there is no difference between us. 

I see no invasion, however, of these principles, in adopting 
and applying the provisions of the Norris bill. The case is an 
exceptional one. We have this vast property actually on hand, 
just as the Senator remarked, which was created as a war 
measure with the money of the people, and now it is necessary 
for us to do something with it; in doing that we can perform 
such beneficial service to the Nation by extending the plant 
to the complete development of the Tennessee as provided in 
the Norris bill, and by using the nitrate plants mainly as re- 
search laboratories to educate the people of the Nation, rather 
than as competitors in the production of fertilizer, also by 
selling the electric power at proper prices to the power com- 
panies themselves—to States, municipalities, corporations, and 
so forth, for wide distribution. - There will be slight interfer- 
ence with private business, no discouragement to individual 
initiative but great benefit which will far outweigh any dangers 
arising from the Government operation thereof. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. In that connection, those of us who live 
without the confines of the State in which the plant is situated, 
under private management would haye no guaranty of the use 
of any of this power at all. Until it crossed the State lines 
between Alabama and other States, neither the National Gov- 
ernment nor no one else, except the corporation, would have 
any jurisdiction over it; and if the lessee saw fit not to go be- 
yond the confines of Alabama, the rest of the States, the ad- 


joining States or the near-by States, could not get the advantage 


of this plant built by the Nation’s money. If the Government 
controls and operates the plant then, of course, manifestly 
Congress will haye control over it, and such distribution of the 
great power at that plant can be made as may be equitable, 
just, and right. Under the Underwood bill the only guaranty 
is of 102,000 primary horsepower, whereas if the Norris bill is 
passed and Dam No. 3 is completed, and the other reservoirs 
up the Tennessee and Clinch Rivers are completed, the primary 
horsepower for general distribution will be increased to some- 
where between 590,000 and 1,000,000 horsepower, all for the 
benefit of the Senator's State and my State and every other 
State contiguous to this great development. It seems to me 
that those who live outside of Alabama should, in the interest 
of our own States, see to it not only that the power is devel- 
oped at this great plant but that there shall be an equitable dis- 
tribution of it to those who can use it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator is quite cor- 
rect in all of his statements. I coincide with every one of 
them. I wish he might have heard all of my discussion. I 
bronght out, just as strongly as I possibly could, that one 
of the most important features of the Norris bill-is the pro- 
vision for the complete development of the Tennessee River, 
not only-to operate in a wise way the plant on which we have 
already expended $131,000,000, but to go ahead, under the 
best way, and develop, for the purposes of electric power, 
navigation, and flood control. The Senator lives in a great 
city, which is the business and banking center for thousands— 
aye, hundreds of thousands—of people whose lands are in the 
overflowed areas of Arkansas and the Yazoo delta of the 
Mississippi, and the Senator knows that the Tennessee River, 
in times of great floods, supplies an immense volume of water, 
thereby raising the water as far down as Memphis, Greenville, 
Vicksburg, and New Orleans. 

In the Norris bill. there is a special provision to guard 
against floods. That bill says, Mr. Engineer, when you con- 
struct reseryoirs and dams for power, we instruct you to 
make those reservoirs and those dams with the triple end in 
mind of getting as much electric power as you can, of fur- 
nishing a water supply te that river, so that in times of 
drought there will be water enough in it to take the naviga- 
tion up to the city of Knoxyille. You will also elevate those 
dams high enough to effect a very considerable holding back 
of the floods when the big rains come, and permit those flood 
waters to run out gradually, instead of coming out in a few 
hours,” as they do now, following a rain, as the Senator well 
knows. Those dams can be constructed with sluice gates, 
and that water can be allowed to flow out gradually, after a 
week or 10 days, or two or three weeks, as the requirements 
of the case may be, Those things are all covered in the 
Norris bill, and the Norris bill especially provides for the 
wide distribution of power, not alone in the Senator's own 
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State, which is so close to Muscle Shoals, but even in the far- 
off State of Louisiana. It contemplates carrying that power 
all around, within a radius of at least 300 miles of Muscie 
Shoals. It contemplates carrying it down into the State of 
Florida. It contemplates a general distribution and to tie 
it in with electric plants in several States. 

I spoke of how in my own State right now we are develop- 
ing 40,000 horsepower in Sterlington, near the city of Monroe, 
from the greatest known gas field on earth, where there is a 
limitless supply of gas. That Sterlington electric horsepower 
will be tied in at once with the horsepower generated at 
Remmel Dam on the Ouachita River in the State of Arkansas, 
opened just last week, and the Couch interests which own 
those two plants contemplate carrying a greater development. 
They already have contracts, I understand, to carry electricity 
east into Vicksburg, Jackson, Meridian, and on to the Alabama 
line. What is more reasonable or logical than for this plant 
to connect with transmission lines running down from the 
Muscle Shoals section, not only from the present power of 
Muscle Shoals but from the great power which will be gen- 
erated there in the near future if we adopt the Norris bill, 
and which will be completely tied up if we adopt the Under- 
wood bill? e 

The Norris bill is progress. The Norris bill is advance. 
The Underwood bill means stoppage. I stand for progress, 
and I believe the Senator does. I want to see the Tennessee 
River developed to the highest degree, now that we have 
started to develop it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take pleasure in saying that I indorse 
all the Senator has so well said. I would like to suggest this 
additional thought. Take the city of New Orleans, or the city 
of Memphis, or the city of Nashville, near by, but in other 
States than Alabama. If the power is developed as proposed 
by the Norris bill and the Government controls it, it would 
pay New Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, Atlanta, and Birming- 
ham to build transmission lines themselves in order to secure 
the cheap power that would be theirs and which the Govern- 
ment could afford to sell at prices that would protect the Goy- 
ernment and be of vast benefit to the users of power and 
electricity in the several cities I have mentioned. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is very true, and the- Norris bill 
provides for the construction of such transmission lines as are 
l The Government 
could build them under the terms of the Norris bill. 

Mr. President, L want to add just this thought in conclu- 
sion: It is not the spirit of the Norris bill nor of its pro- 
moters to interfere with the legitimate handling of electric 
power by private companies. We do not want to do that. We 
do desire to utilize the marvelous electric potentiality given 
to that section by nature in such way as to give our people 
reasonably low-priced electricity. We will know what that 
electricity costs. It will be a Government proposition. We 
can look on the books and find exactly what it costs te gen- 
erate it, what it costs to carry it over the lines, what it costs 
to deliver to the cities and towns and to the farms, because I 
think it should go to the farms, too, Knowing all of that 
there will be the practical facts before the country, and if any 
of the private lines are charging too much we can call them 
down, It will give us a knowledge of the business which we 
can not possess now, and that is a very important thing, but 
it will not interfere with legifimate private business. 


APPENDIX 
[From Collier’s Weekly for October 25, 1924] 

WHAT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP REALLY Means—We've HEARD FOR YEARS 
How Ir WORKS IN EUROPE; BUT THE ECROPEANS Have LEARNED 
Tuar Ir Dorsy’t 

(By Edward N. Hurley) 

“So you are looking into State ownership? Do you know what it 
really means?” A French statesman whom I have known rather in- 
timately for some years was talking. “It is something we in Europe 
know a good deal about.“ 

I had been telling him of the theories, more or less current in some 
parts of the United States, that the country would benefit through the 
public ownership of the railways, the public utilities, such as the elec- 
tric light, gas, telephone, and telegraph services, and some of the public 
resources, as iron, petroleum, and coal. My friend is neither an en- 
gineer nor a financier, He is, first of all, a politician—although if I 
were mentioning his name I should call him a statesman. He has held 
many public offices through many years. He has traveled the world 
over, and he knows political conditions in Europe the way a Chicago 
leader knows his district. He is neither a conservative nor a radical— 
he is for Whatever policy will get him into office and keep him there, 
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although he is too clever a man to shift his policies overnight, AN of 
which is to say that he is a politician with an eye keenly fixed on the 
main chance. His public opinions may or may not be what he believes— 


they are infiuenced by the political weather. But his private opinions 
1 value very highly, for they are based on wide information and ex- 
perience. 

“Tf you study the theory of State ownership,” he continued, “ you 
Will find it right, or at Ieast not wrong. The Lord put the coal and 
the ore into the ground, and it does not seem quite right that a mere 
handful of citizens should own and profit from Nature's bounty. 
Neither does it seem right for other small groups of citizens to control 
transportation, communication, and other necessary services without 
whith a nation is helpless, Of course, if you just carry this thought 
on f little, you will have socialism, for food aud clothing and shoes are 
even more necessary than our railroads. 


WAR MAKES THEM DO IT 


“A few moments ago you were talking about the comparative ef- 
clency of publie and private operation. That is something which we 
over here do not bother much about. The State owns railways and 
other properties for exactly one reason. That reason is war. Before 
the Great War there was not a country in Europe which would have 
bothered owning railways or anything else it did not have to own to 
carry on the business of government, were it not for war. Private 
individuals could not be expected to build railroads according to the 
plans of the various general staffs. The railroads were not expected to 
pay any more than the army or the navy were expected to pay. They 
were just a part of the war machine, and any social theory tacked on 
was lust for public consumption. 

“The Germans and the Austrians and the Italians used to claim 
profits, and maybe they did turn profits, although I think the profits 
were mostly due to the way they kept their books. But anyhow the 
profits did not matter. 

“The State owning railways and so on for war is very different from 
the State owning them in the public service. War control is not politi- 
cal, It was not a very good Kind of control, but the roads were kept 
in order and the trains had to run somewhere near schedule. The 
trouble now in Burope is that these war railroads have slipped from 
military tọ political control. 
` “I have not the slightest doubt that an autocracy could manage its 
business affairs just as well as any private corporation. But the 
moment you get into democracy and the people with State jobs have 
yotes, then they are going to yote not as citizens but as job holders, 
and the State will be run for the benefit of those who draw pay from it. 
That is the one big thing we have learned over here since the war. It 
does not make a bit of difference how perfectly any scheme of State 
ownership is worked owt on paper; it does not make a bit of difference 
how honest and public-spirited are the men who back State ownership, 
because, human nature being what it is, officeholders are going to vote 
for their jobs. You would do it, and I would do it. We would vote 
for higher wages and less work—that is, for more food for the family 
and more time to spend with them. We would vote for the security of 
our jobs.” 

Well, isn’t that just what private owners do?" I asked. “I do 
not know much about the practice over here, but in the United States 
the railroads and the public utilities are on the defensive most of the 
time to see that bills are not passed which would in effect take away 
their power to run their own property.” 


MONEY TALKS IN EUROPE, ‘TOO 


“Yes,” he answered, “ private interests have been very powerful in 
European legislation—much more powerful than ever they have been In 
the United States. Our newspapers have never had much to say about 
that, for many newspapers on the Continent are retained as though 
they were lawyers, There are limits beyond which a private corpors- 
tion can not go without causing an uprising, but when the public em- 
ployees hold the balance of power they are free to do as they like until 
checked by national bankruptey. I figure that an officeholder represents 
three votes—hla own and two which he can influence. If you get right 
down at the bottom of political affairs in Europe to-day, you will find 
that the deciding factors are vote and the influence of State employees. 
We all talk grandly about big matters of public policy, and the men on 
the publie pay roll do not much care what we say, but the moment a 
prime minister says that he is going to lay violent hands upon the 
sacred pay roll—then off goes his head. 

“The Poincaré government was entirely acceptable to the French 
people, but as the election came on Poincaré made the unfortunate 
error of saying that he was going to reduce the expenses of govern- 
ment, which means cutting wages and jobs. And so Herrlot, a socialist, 
wae elected, not because France has any socialist leanings but because 
the socialists always promise more jobs, higher wages, and full support 
for everyone. Only a few fanatics care anything at all about socialism, 
and the leading socialists know that very well. Their real appeal is to 
the office-holding Glass and-to those who think they might become mem- 
bers of that class. You never heard a socialist making an economy 
campaign, did you? Suppose in the United States the Government took 


over all the railways and what you call publie utilities, about how 
Many people, including the present employees, would thet put on the 
public pay roll? Have you ever figured that out?" 

“Yes,” I answered; taking all the steam and electric railroads, the 
electric light and gas systems, and the whole range of public utilities, 
together with the present Government and State employees, we should 
have a pay roll of roughly 7,000,000. That is my estimate; no one 
knows the exact figures,” 

“That would mean, then, connting each public employee as worth 
three votes, a bloe of 21,000,000 voters, wouldn't it? What would that 
do to your politics?” 

“There wouldn't be any more politics," I answered. President 
Harding in 1920 received the largest vote ever cast, and at that lie 
only got slightly more than 16,000,000, while the whole vote was 
only something over 25,000,000. Our people seem to have stopped 
voting; in many States less than half the vote turns out.” 

I spent a part of last summer looking into public ownership abroad, 
not as a sociologist, nor as an economist, nor as a statistician, but 
merely as a human being trying to find out what we might reasonably 
expect from public ownership in the United States. We run to foreign 
fashions. I notice in the newspapers that the clothing and hat people 
are offering to model the youth of the country after the Prince of 
Wales. We take our foreign fashions neat, with perhaps just a little 
water on the side. And it is quite the same with foreign political 
fashions. Public ownership is a foreign fashion. We have not accepted 
it, and we are not likely to accept it; but at the same time nearly all 
of us, without knowing much about the subject, do have the notion 
somewhere In the back of our heads that the publle services ought to be 
owned by the public, just as the post office is owned. Of course these 
services are really owned by the public, for the stocks of all the older 
corporations are now widely distributed. I have for years past read 
many enthusiastic accounts of how well the European governments 
administered their business affairs, but closer examination bas shown 
me that most of these accounts were written by enthusiasts who could 
not be bothered with figures and were working on what was going to 
happen in the long course of time. They blithely passed over what was 
happening at the moment or else gave figures that omitted a good many 
of the essentials. Also, I have read many accounts which were ob- 
viously written as arguments against public ownership, and they were 
filled with figures that did not mean much te me, I have never been 
able to get worked up over the number of miles between the sun and 
the earth, and so, while the finances of European railways expressed 
in. depreciated currencies may be exceedingly attractive to astronomers, 
they never even graze me. 

T am not without knowledge of railways and public utilities. I used 
to be a locomotive engineer and am still a member of the brotherhood; 
I am a director of a railway and of several public-utility corporations, 
while my private business has te do with manufacturing and selling 
appliances which can be used only by consumers of electricity. If 
every home in the United States had cheap electrical power, my busi- 
ness would be increased many times over. My personal interest, as 
well as my public interest. is on the side of cheap electricity and cheap 
transportation. If the stocks and bonds I own in railways and public 
utilities were bought from me by the Government at a fair price—and 
this is the procedure contemplated in nearly all the public-ownership 
schemes—and then the Government would take these properties, make 
the distribution of low-priced electricity universal, and lower the 
freight and passenger rates, I should come out a large winner. 


TWENTY-TWO BMPLOYEES TO A GERMAN MILE 


I wanted to find out all about public ownership in a plain, practical 
way—to get on the ground and sea for myself just what was going on. 
I could not hope to cover the subject thoroughly, although I had very 
efficient help from the many able representatives of the Department of 
Commerce who are stationed abroad to keep American business men 
informed. Most of all I did not want to get lost in the statistics. 
For the statistics of business are only the chalking up of the results of 
human effort. It seemed better to get at the human side first, for that 
is the alde I can understand and everyone else can understand—in the 
end it is all important and all controlling. Here are some of the things 
I found—reduced to their elements. They have to do entirely with the 
railways; the records of the conduct of the public utilities do not differ 
much in general result from those of the railways. It is merely that 
their operations are smaller, and the figures do not stand out so clearly. 
The railways give the index of success or failure. 

First, take our own railways as a basis of comparison. ‘The public is 
not satisfied with our railway conditione—far from it. Neither are the 
railway stockholders nor executives; neither are the employees. But ut 
least our railroads are now paying their own way. We have now abont 
six and a half employees per mile of road, and thelr average com- 
pensation is slightly more than $1,600 a year. Remember those facts 
for comparison. 


Take the German railroads, which are entirely a State affair. Under 


the Kaiser the roads were generally beld to be overstaffed, but this was 
because of the war arrangements. They then had three-quarters of a 
million employees. Now they have about a million, which is a reduc 
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tion of more than 100,000 from the high point since Germany became 
a Republic. And this in spite of the fact that the freight mileage has 
fallen by about one-third and the passenger mileage almost by a half. 
The passenger tariffs have been considerably increased, while the 
freight tariffs are several hundred per cent up. Nevertheless the ex- 
penditures have been as high as triple the receipts. The employees 
average 22 to the mile—which is out of all reason. ‘And not one of 
them gets a living wage. 

The case of Germany is perhaps extraordinary, because of the depreci- 
ation of the currency, but one of the several reasons for the rapid 
depreciation of the currency has been the railways. The railway men 
are a political unit, and every chancellor has simply had to grant their 
demands or else go out of office. The only way to meet the wage 
demands was by the printing of money. Every chancellor who even 
suggested economy was howled out of office, and when Walter Rathenau 
proposed a businesslike program he was assassinated. The service of 
the German railways is bad beyond belief. The country bas been 
almost without anything that might be called communication—at least 
as we know it. And yet these railway men have blindly followed 
agitators in refusing to consent to any plan which would put the rail- 
ways on a basis of serving the country and which would, through this 
service, enable the payment of better wages. 


AUSTRIA EVEN WORSE 


The workmen raised their wages at one time to above the actual 
gross receipts, but all they got in the end was paper money that had 
no purchasing power. For political reasons the passenger tariffs have 
been kept so low that, even with the increases, riding on the railways 
practicaliy costs nothing. Freight rates, on the other hand, because the 
number of shippers is comparatively small, counting by heads for votes, 
were continually boosted. One of the big things that the Dawes plan 
will do for Germany is to take the railways out of political contro! 
and pot them under a corporation which can manage them as railways 
‘and not as political assets. But the fight to put the railways on a basis 
where they can give real service and pay real wages is going to be a 
terrific one. 

The case in Austria is even worse. The Austrian railways under the 
Empire were largely owned by the State. After the war, when the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was split up and Austria became a little 
State about the size of Maine, one of the first acts of the new socialistic 
Government that came into power after the revolution was to put 
nearly everybody on the public pay roll. The less than 4,000 miles of 
railway immediately became a big political asset; the eight-hour day 
formed the excuse for putting on new employees and was applied 
rigidly. For instance, on some of the branch lines where only six or 
eight trains passed a day, it had been the custom to have one gate- 
keeper live in a house by the gate and turn out for the passing of the 
trains. Under the new order a gate such as this required three men 
keeping eight-hour watches, although often no trains at all were sched- 
uled to pass during the time of one of the shifts! 

The number of employees increased two and a half times until they 
reached a high of 26 per mile. As in Germany, it was good politics to 
keep the railroad wages high and the passenger fares low. Not a single 
stretch of track—no matter how little its use—could be abandoned, 
because that meant discharging voters. The railway men formed à 
bloc which did exactly what it pleased, and no economy project could 
get anywhere, because this bloc held the balance of power; and for 
four and a half years it stood in the path of a reform, refusing to see 
that Austria was going to the dogs. Under the Geneva agreement, by 
which the League of Nations arranged for a loan to Austria, 100,000 
Government employees were to be dismissed by June of this year, and 
a fair proportion of them were to come from the railways. Monsignor 
Seipel, as Chancellor, has tried to carry out this program, but he has 
not yet been able to bring it more than partially about; and while 
many dismissals have been made, they have been accomplished only by 
raising the wages of those who remained. These wage increases have 
ranged from 10 to 100 per cent, but the wages are not yet living 
wages, ¿nd incidentally Monsignor Seipel was nearly killed by a dis- 
charged employee. 

The situation in Italy was even worse than in Austria, but it has 
been saved by the stern action of Signor Mussolini. The bulk of the 
Italian railways had been taken over by the State some years before 
the war and in 1913-14 these roads are credited with earning $20,- 
000,000—largely a matter of bookkeeping. After the war Italy 
plunged into a socialistic program, and by the familiar device of the 
eight-hour day the number of employees was shoved up by a third un- 
til they reached 20 to the mile. Their wages absorbed 75 per cent 
of the total revenues, while the operating deficit went above 200,000,000. 
The employees in Italy (and much the same thing happened fn all 
the other countries) immediately upon gaining political control of 
their own futures, abolished all premiums for efficiency and added 
them to the flat rates of wages. For a time they ran the trains when, 
as, and where they pleased. They dictated absolutely who should 
ride on them. Passengers who gave any sign of belonging to other 
than the working classes were thrown off the trains and sometimes 


badly beaten. Several army officers who tried to ride were killed, 
This state of things kept up until the Fascisti came into being. 
Now about 60,000 useless employees have been removed, but the roads 
Still operate at a heavy deficit and Mussolini is trying to turn them 
over to private corporations. 

The Government employees’ bloc did not lose its power in the Ital- 
ian Parliament, but Mussolini, while refusing to call himself a die- 
tator, was one in fact and refused to pay any attention to Parlia- 
ment. 

Part of the French lines are privately owned and part are State 
owned, but the French railway employees have never advocated State 
control, As one of their leaders said to me: 

“We have always been opposed to Government control because we 
fear a mixture of politics and business.” 

That was the way he put it. His real fear was that the French 
railway workers, because France is so greatly an agricultural country, 
would not form a sufficiently large political bloc to have a measure 
of control. The French railway workers wanted a syndicalist 
scheme—that is, a scheme by which the workmen themselves would 
own the roads. They struck for this and they were beaten. Now 
the French railways are getting around to a better basis, although 
they still show deficits, 

The English people had enough of Government ownership during 
the war. The railway unions want nationalization, but public senti- 
ment is against them; the unions have tried the strike and they have 
failed. Now the English railways are being merged into four great 
groups on somewhat the same plan as we were discussing here in the 
United States. Railway labor under State control made itself. exceed- 
ingly unpopular to the mass of British workmen, for at one time an 
ordinary station porter—a man handling luggage for a tip—received 
in wages, exclusive of his tips, more than a skilled mechanic in private 
employment. 

I found everywhere the same stor} of polities and railroad affairs 
so hopelessly mixed that not even the eye of an eagle could detect 
where the politics stopped and the railroad began. Czechoslovakia 
has 29 men to the mile. Economical little Switzerland has increased 
its rates 84 per cent since before the war, but its wage bill is still 
more than 70 per cent of its revenues and it has as high as 22 men 
to a mile, Rumania, although paying starvation wages, is losing 
heavily on its railways. As far as I could discover, no country in 
Europe is making its State-owned railway pay. Those which showed 
profit figures did so by neglecting their accounts for depreciation or 
else received essential supplies at below cost through other State 
agencies. For instance, the Bulgarian railways show a profit by not 
allowing anything for depreciation, by paying starvation wages, and 
by receiving coal from State mines at far below the cost of production, 

That is not the whole story, Perhaps people would be willing to 
pay part of the railway fares and freights in taxes, provided they 
could get good service. But what I learned of State management 
abroad shows that the people do not get service and the employees, 
as a rule, do not get decent wages. 

The reason is plain. Politics is polities. The railroads and the 
public utilities are branches of business. Politics and business do not 
mix. The responsibility of the worker is not to his job but to his 
political superior; he becomes one of a herd of voters and it is how 
he votes, not how he works, that matters. That is bad for the worker; 
it is bad for the public. That is what the plain, ordinary people of 
Europe seem to have found out. Even the Government workers them- 
Selves are beginning to find out that political employment means po- 
litical slavery. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope that we may be able to 
dispose of this question within a day or two. I would be very 
glad if we might reach a vote on the so-called Underwood 
substitute this afternoon. I have been asked several times by 
Senators if I would agree to a definite time for a final vote 
on the bill, and I have always said that I would not consent to 
such an agreement, at least at the present time, not knowing 
what may come in later. I am just as anxious as anybody to 
proceed with reasonable dispatch, and I do not want to inter- 
fere with anyone's discussion of any of the propositions in- 
volved; but after the settlement as between the committee bill 
and the so-called Underwood substitute, I do not know what 
may come out of the air, and I shall not agree in advance, not 
knowing what may come, to fix a time for a final vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would be very glad to agree with the 
Senator on a time certain for a vote on the substitute which 
I have introduced for the bill which the Senator has reported 
from the committee, so that Senators who desire to be recorded 
may be here and have an opportunity to vote. I have not urged 
it because the debate has been running along, and I had no 
objection in the world to the debate continuing as long as any- 
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one had anything to say. If the Senator is now prepared to 
make a suggestion as to when we can agree to yote on this 
particular proposition, I shall be very glad. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are one or two members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry who have been contem- 
plating speaking. The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goop- 
ING] had intended to speak this afternoon. He is not well; 
he does not feel physically able to go on. He is not going to 
ask that the bill go over even until to-morrow; but if he feels 
as though he would like to have it go over until to-morrow 
before we vote, I would not want to agree on a time to vote 
and prevent him from making whatever remarks he desires 
to submit. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I do not feel that I should 
ask the Senate to delay a yote on the matter on my account. 
I am not ill, but just do not feel quite able to discuss the 
question this afternoon. I do not know whether I shall do 
so to-morrow or not. I do not know whether I ought to make 
any effort to do so. For that reason I hope that my feelings 
or wishes in the matter shall not be considered at all. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if the situation might be corrected and opportunity 
given the Senator from Idaho and others if we were to take 
up the Agricultural Department appropriation bill at this 
time? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that I am 
not willing to do that at this time.. I did say to the leader 
of the majority in the Senate that if we could not get a vote 
on my substitute by 4 o'clock I would raise no objection to 
temporarily laying it aside and allowing the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill to be taken up and considered until 6 o'clock. 
But if we can not reach a definite understanding as to when 
we are going to have a vote on the particular amendment of 
mine, I desire the debate go on until 4 o'clock. If the Senator 
from Nebraska and I can agree, and if the Senate can agree 
on a definite hour for a vote, then I would have no objection 
whatever to the Senator from Oregon proceeding with the 
‘Agricultural Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the Senator from Alabama to 
which particular amendment he makes reference? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I refer to the particular amendment 
which I have offered in the nature of a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment or committee bill, as it is called, reported 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Alabama if we could not agree to vote at 2 
o'clock to-morrow on the amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, of the Senator from Alabama, and lay aside the Muscle 
Shoals bill now and proceed to the consideration of the Agri- 
cultural Department appropriation bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will agree to that, provided—and I 
make the suggestion because it is my amendment that is to be 
voted on—TI shall have the last half hour to close. I am will- 
ing to yield the half hour before that to the Senator from 
Nebraska. I feel that I should have the last half hour to close 
the debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not be a bad arrangement, al- 
though it is not a fair one, in my opinion. I have very little 
to do, and the vote may show I have still less to do, with what 
this legislation may turn out to be, but I am chairman of the 
committee that reported the bill. I am supposed to be in 
charge, although I realize that I have not been very much in 
charge. If there is any agreement about who is to close the 
debate, the agreement ought to be that I should have the right 
to close the debate. I have not asked for that, realizing that 
I perhaps could not get it, but would have to take my chances 
with the Presiding Officer under the conditions which existed in 
the Senate at the time. However, I do not think that it is 
right for me to be asked to agree that some one else shall close 
the debate. I ought to be allowed to do that myself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the real issue is between 
the substitute which I haye submitted, which provides an op- 
portunity for a private lease, and the bill which the Senator 
from Nebraska has reported, which is primarily Government 
operation. This is merely an amendment of mine, but it may 
be the determining factor. I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska, however, that I have not any particular desire to 
say the last word. I have debated the bill very little for a 
long time. There are some few things I would like to say 
just before the vote. I will yield him the last half hour if he 
desires it, but I would like to have the half hour preceding 
that in order that I may make a statement when the Senator 
would probably be present. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not under any consideration make an 
agreement that would shut off the Senator from Alabama from 


talking as long as he wants to, or, for that matter, any other 
Senator, but the debate has been going along for so many days 
now that so far as I know no one except the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Goobixa] and the Senator from Alabama and per- 
haps myself expects to talk further on the pending question, 


which is the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. Per- 
sonally I shall not object to that arrangement, if other Senators 
who are present do not object. I shall protect the Senator 
from Idaho if I haye to talk all afternoon, because the Senator 
from Idaho is a member of the committee and has given a 
great deal of consideration to the bill, though he has been ill a 
good share of the time. 

Mr. GOODING. I suggest that we make the hour 4 o'clock 
and then if there are any other Senators who care to discuss 
the bill they will have an opportunity to do so. I suggest that 
we agree to vote to-morrow at not later than 4 o'clock. I think 
the bill has been before the Senate a sufficiently long time. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I haye no objection to voting at 4 
o'clock except that I do not know how we will make the arrange- 
ment that the last hour shall be divided between the Senator 
from Nebraska and myself. 

Mr, NORRIS. Let that arrangement be put in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I will state it, or I will allow the 
Senator from Nebraska to propose it. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; go ahead, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that at 4 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon we shall vote on my amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, called the Underwood bill, offered 
in lieu of the bill called the Norris bill, and all amendments 
pending thereto, without further debate; and that after 8 
o'clock the time shall be equally divided between the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and myself, he to have the last. 
half hour of the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The exact question pending is 
upon the Underwood amendment as amended. The request 
probably should be stated in that way. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask that the vote may be taken on 
the so-called Underwood amendment as amended and on the 
amendments which may be offered thereto. 

Mr. NORRIS. We all know what the request of the Senator 
from Alabama means, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Senators have heard the re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama for unanimous consent. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is agreed to, 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, that at 4 p. m. on the calendar day 
of Thursday, January 8, 1925, the Senate shall proceed to vote, with- 
out further debate, upon any amendment that may be pending or 
offered to the so-called Underwood amendment to H. R. 518, and then 
upon the said amendment, and that the time between 3 and 4 p. m. 
shall be equally divided between the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unpexwoop], the former 
to have the last half. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. President, unless some Sena- 
tor desires to debate the bill at the present time, I ask that 
House bill 518 may be temporarily laid aside, in order that 
the Agricultural appropriation bill may be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
take up for immediate consideration House bill 10404, being the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (II. R. 10404) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. There are a number of Senators absent who are in- 
terested in the pending bill, and I think they should be given 
an opportunity to be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to . 
their names: 
Pees 


Butler Couzens 


all Cameron Curtis Fess 
Bayard Capper Dial Fletcher 
Borah Caraway Dill Fazier 
Brookhart Copeland Ernst George 
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Glass Ko Oddie Stanfield 
Gooding Lad Overman Stanley 
Hale McCormick Pep Sterling 
Harris McKellar Phipps Swanson 
Harrison McKinley Pittman Trammell 
Heflin McLean Ralston Underwood 
Howell McNa Reed, Pa. Wadsworth 
Johnson, Calif. Mayfi 8 Walsh, Mass, 
Jones, N. Mex. Means Shortridge Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, Wash, Metcalf Simmons arren 
Kendrick Neely Smith Watson 
Keyes Norris Smoot Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. McoNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with, and that the bill may 
be read for amendment, the committee amendments to be first 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Office of the Secretary, salaries,” on 
page 2, line 13, after the word “grade,” to insert “unless in 
unusually meritorious cases the President shall otherwise 
direct,” so as to read: ? 


For Secretary of Agriculture, $12,000; Assistant Secretary and other 
personal services in the District of Columbia, $513,987; and for extra 
labor and emergency employments, $7,294; in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923; in all, $533,231: Provided, That in ex- 
pending appropriations or portions of appropriations contained in this 
act for the payment for personal services in the District of Columbia 
in accordance with “the classification act of 1923,” the average of the 
salaries of the total number of persons under any grade in any bureau, 
office, or other appropriation unit shall not at any time exceed the 
average of the compensation rates specified for the grade by such act, 
and in grades in which only one position is allocated the salary of 
such position shall not exceed the average of the compensation rates 
for the grade unless in unusually meritorious cases the President shall 
otherwise direct. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading.“ General ex- 
penses, Bureau of Plant Industry,” on page 23, line 20, after 
the word “discovered,” to strike out “$106,000” and insert 
“ $108,095, of which sum not more than $10,000 may be ex- 
. pended for the employment of pathologists in connection with 
forest experiment stations,” so as to read: 


For the investigation of diseases of forest and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including a study of the nature and habits of the parasitic 
fungi causing the chestnut-tree bark disease, the white-pine blister 
rust, and other epidemic tree diseases, for the purpose of discovering 
new methods of control and applying methods of eradication or control 
already discovered, $108,095, of which sum not more than $10,000 
may be expended for the employment of pathologists in connection 
with forest experiment stations, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, line 22, after the word 


“production,” to strike out “ $680,000” and insert $699,340," 
s0 as to read: 


For the investigation and improvement of cereals, including corn, 
and methods of cereal production, and for the study and control of 
cereal diseases, including barberry eradication, and for the investiga- 
tion of the cultivation and breeding of flax for seed purposes, includ- 
ing a study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and improve- 
ment of broomcorn and methods of broomcorn production, $699,340. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 22, to increase 
the appropriations for general expenses, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, from “ $3,263,427” to “ $3,284,862.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 30, at the end of line 23, 
to strike out $3,844,638" and insert “ $3,866,073,” and at the 
end of line 24, to strike out “$1,467,184” and insert $1,470,- 
000,” so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Plant Industry, $3,866,073, of which amount not to 
exceed $1,470,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Colunibia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “General ex- 
penses, Forest Service,” on page 35, line 9, after the word 
“which,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert “so much as may 
be necessary,” so as to read: 


For fighting and preventing forest fires on or threatening the na- 
tional forests and for the establishment and maintenance of a patrol 
to prevent trespass and to guard against and check fires upon the lands 
revested in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916, and 
the lands known as the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands involyed in the 
case of Southern Oregon Co. against United States (No. 2711), in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit, $283,000, of which so 
much as may be necessary shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 39, line 10, after the word 
“for,” to insert “ departmental,” so as to read: l 


Total, Forest Service, $8,143,915, of which amount not to exceed 
$444,593 may be expended for departmental personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “General ex- 
penses, Bureau of Soils,” on page 43, at the end of line 16, to 
strike out $25,640” and insert $30,640,” so as to read: 


For chemical investigations of soil types, soil composition, and soil 
minerals, the soll solution, solubility of soil, and all chemical properties 
of soils in their relation to soil formation, soll texture, and soll pro- 
ductivity, including all routine chemical work in connection with the 
soll survey, $30,640. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
3 on line 16, page 42, to strike out “$30,000” and insert 
u ,000.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will suggest 
to the Senator that the agreement was that the committee 
amendments should be disposed of first. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not understand that that order was 
made. I will wait, then, if that is the order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Secretary will con- 
tinue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 22, to strike out 
“$13,145” and insert 515,145,“ so as to read: 


For physical investigations of the important properties of soil 
which determine productivity, such as moisture relations, aerations, 
heat conductivity, texture, and other physical investigations of the 
various soll classes and soil types, $15,145. - 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 13, to increase the 
appropriation for general expenses, Bureau of Soils, from 
$315,600 to $322,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 14, after the word 
“Soils,” to strike out $403,860" and insert “$410,860,” and 
in line 15, after the word “exceed,” to strike out “ $329,710 ” 
and insert “ $336,000," so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Sofls, $410,860, of which amount not to exceed 
$886,000 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead General Ex- 
penses, Bureau of Exitomology,” on page 45, line 20, to increase 
the appropriation for investigations of insects affecting forests 
from $73,590 to $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 19, to increase 
the appropriation for General Expenses, Bureau of Entomology, 
from $979,885 to $980,795. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, at the end of line 10, 
to strike out “ $2,553,333” and insert $2,554,743," and in line 
11, after the word “exceed,” to strike out “$351,910” and 


Insert “ $354,910,” so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Entomology, $2,554,743, of which amount not to 
exceed $354,910 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ General 
expenses, Bureau of Biological Survey,” on page 50, at the end 
of line 11, to strike out “$58,215” and insert “$55,000,” so as 
to read: 


For the maintenance of the Montana National Bison Range and 
other reservations and for the maintenance of game introduced into 
suitable localities on public lands, under supervision of the Biological 
Survey, including construction of fencing, wardens’ quarters, shelters 
for animals, landings, roads, tralis, bridges, ditches, telephone lines, 
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rockwork, bulkheads, and other improvements necessary for the eco- 
nomical administration and protection of the reservations and for 
the enforcement of section 84 of the act approved March 4, 1909, 
entitled “An act to ‘codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,“ 555,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 14, after the word 
* reservations,” to strike out the additional proviso, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Provided further, That $12,000 may be used for the construction 
of a highway through Sullys Hill National Park, and in the con- 
struction thereof the Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey may 
cooperate with the Bureau of Public Roads. 


The amendment was agreed to. - 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 14, to reduce the 
appropriation for general expenses, Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey from $866,400 to $863,185. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, at the end of line 8, 
to reduce the total appropriation for the Bureau of Biological 
Survey from $1,372,768 to $1,369,553. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “General ex- 
penses, Bureau of Agricultural Economics,” on page 58, line 14, 
after the word “ products,” to strike out “ $542,865” and insert 
“ $550,988, of which $25,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall be available for completion of the investigation 
of the economic costs of retail marketing of meat and meat 
products,” so as to read: 

For acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, 
utilization, grading, transportation, and distributing of farm and non- 
manufactured food products and the purchasing of farm supplies, in- 
cluding the demonstration and promotion of the use of uniform stand- 
ards of classification of American farm products throughout the world, 
independently and in cooperation with other branches of the depart- 
ment, State agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, and 
persons engaged in the marketing, handling, utilization, grading, trans- 
portation, and distributing of farm and food products, and for investi- 
gation of the economic costs of retail marketing of meat and meat 
products, $550,988, of which $25,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall be available for completion of the investigation of the 
economic costs of retail marketing of meat and meat products, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 15, after the word 
“ products,” to strike out $709,748” and insert“ $800,000,” so 
as to read: 

For collecting, publishing, and distributing, by telegraph, mall, or 
otherwise, timely information on the market supply and demand, com- 
mercial movement, location, disposition, quality, condition, and market 
prices of livestock, meats, fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry 
products, fruits and vegetables, peanuts and their products, grain, hay, 
feeds, and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently and in 
cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
purchasing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in the 
production, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and 
food products, $800,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 16, to increase the 
total appropriation for general expenses, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, from $2,372,477 to $2,470,852, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment. was, on page 63, line 23, after the 
word “Economics,” to strike out “ $4,719,933" and insert 
“$4818 308,” and in line 24, after the word “ exceed,“ to strike 
out “$1,784,375” and insert “ $1,795,000,” so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, $4,818,308, of which 
amount not to exceed $1,795,000 may be expended for personal sery- 
ices in the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Forest 
roads and trails,” on page 76, line 25, after the numerals 
1922,“ to insert the following provisos: 

Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture Is hereby authorized, 
immediately upon the approval of this act, also to apportion and pro- 
rate among the several States, Alaska, and Porto Rico, as provided in 
section 23 of said Federal bighway act, the sum of $7,500,000: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may incur obliga- 
tions, approve projects, or enter into contracts under his apportion- 
ment and prorating of this authorization, and his action in so doing 
shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government 
for the payment of the cost thereof, 
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The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 3, after the word 
25 Sek to insert “ departmental,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, 
and all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, to be ex- 
pended in accordance with the provisions of said act as amended, 
$76,000,000, to remain available until expended, of which amount not 
to exceed $454,971 max be expended for departmental personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia, being $25,000,000, the remainder of 
the sum of $50,000,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923; $35,700,000, the remainder of the sum of 
$65,000,000. authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924; and $15,300,000, being part of the sum of $75,000,000 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, by paragraph 1 of section 4 of the act making appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1923, approved June 
19, 1922, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 15, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Department of Agriculture 
from $124,663,473 to $124,788,478. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
have now been disposed of. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I submit a committee amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated.. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
submits an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reapina CLERK. On page 3, after line 3, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to fix the rates of com- 
pensation of civilian employees in the field services under the De- 
partment of Agriculture to correspond, so far as may be practicable, to 
the rates established by the classification act of 1923 for positions In 
the departmental services in the District of Columbia, notwithstand- 
ing the salary restrictions in other acts which limit salaries to rates 
in conflict with the rates fixed by the classification act of 1923 for the 
departmental services, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator what number of civilian employees it is contemplated 
will be employed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. MONARY. This does not cover that proposition. This 
is carrying the reclassification act into the field service, which 
was found necessary because of the fact that the commission 
has not reported back to Congress the classification in that 
service. A similar amendment was prepared by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. After the committee gave the subject con- 
sideration the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] pre- 
pared this amendment, which was finally accepted, and runs 
through all the supply bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. Byery appropriation bill will carry this amend- 
ment, because of the fact that the reclassification of the field 
service has not been completed, 

Mr. KING. Then it merely characterizes, as civilian em- 
ployees, employees of the Government outside of the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. KING. And is not intended to extend the power of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to employ additional individuals? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all—not another employee. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have another amendment 
which I propose on behalf of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
offers a further amendment, which will be stated, 

The Reaping Cierk. On page 35, after line 14, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

For cooperation with the War Department in the maintenance and 
operation of an airplane patrol to prevent and suppress forest fires on 
national forests and adjacent lands, $50,000: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for the purchase of land or air- 
planes. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether that is estimated by General Lord? 
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Mr. McNARY. It was estimated by the Director of the 
Budget, General Lord. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if adequate provision has not been made for this very subject 
matter either in the Interior Department bill or in some other 
legislation that has been enacted during the session? 

Mr. MoNARY. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 


this item is carried in no other bill. The testimony clearly 
indicates that the detection of forest fires by means of the air- 
plane increases the efficiency of the fire protection about 25 
per cent. The matter is recommended by the Director of the 
Budget, was passed upon unanimously by the committee, and 
is carried in no other bill. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator does not deduce from any- 
thing I said that I am opposing this method of detecting fires. 
J approve of it; but my understanding was that ample pro- 
vision had been made in other bills. 

Mr. McNARY. No, I appreciate the attitude of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KING. If that has not been done, I have no objection to 
this appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that I hope he will not deduce from my question that I am 
opposed to the appropriation, I am yery much in favor of it, 
I simply wanted to know whether or not the Director of the 
Budget is following a consistent course with respect to these 
matters. 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator from Mississippi 
that this is copied exactly after language prepared by the 
Director of the Budget. 

Mr. HARRISON. There are some requests that the director 
turned down on the theory that after the Budget is made up 
and submitted to the Congress he will not submit a supple- 
mental estimate for the general appropriation bills, This 
seems to be an exceptional case. I am glad that he made it an 
exceptional case. I am sorry that a little matter which I 
shall present presently was not also made an exceptional case. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, my only objection to 
this amendment is that it should be for twice the amount of 
money that it carries. I have thought, and have presented my 
views to the committee, that an additional $100,000 should 
be appropriated for this purpose. I, of course, must assume 
that the committee reached the conclusion that $50,000 was all 
that should be appropriated at this session. Of course I 
favor this amendment, but I would gladly have the amount 
increased. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
on behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Oregon if he has now offered all the committee amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; that concludes the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer at the request of the committee. On page 27, line 12, 
I move to strike out $130,695" and insert “ $140,695.” 

I will state briefly to the Senate that during the last year 
the leaf hopper, commonly called the white fly, reduced the 
production of sugar beets in the West hundreds of thousands 
of tons. It has been estimated that there was a loss of $50,- 
000,000 from this one pest, the white fly, during the past 
year. It does not come every year. The Department of Agri- 
culture is going to send a man to Russia with a view to 
investigating what they claim they have in Russia—a beet 
that the white fly or leaf hopper can not affect. The amend- 
ment that I offer adds $10,000 for that purpose, and the un- 
derstanding is that it will be used for that purpose. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah whether that item is found on page 27 of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 27 of the bill, in line 12. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator offer an amendment to 
increase that sum? 

Mr. SMOOT. To increase it $10,000; yes. I called the 
attention of the committee to this matter, and the committee 
authorized me to offer an amendment adding the amount that 
I learn is absolutely necessary to carry out this work. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is really offering it as a com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. As a committee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course this is estimated 
for by the Director of the Budget? 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole thing was estimated for by the 
director, 
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Mr. HARRISON. One hundred and forty thousand dollars? 
I — 8 it ought to be adopted, whether it is estimated for 
or no 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say to the Senator as to that. I 
have not looked it up. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will not insist on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do know, however, that the department 
wanted more than $10,000 for the purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think they are entitled to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Doctor Ball told me yesterday that they had 
a very hard time indeed to find a man to send to Russia for 
this purpose, 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose the Budget has not approved it; 
then what happens? 

Mr, SMOOT. A point of order can be made against it. 

Mr. COPELAND. What would happen then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we will not have the money. We shall 
have to go on doing the best we can. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will get the money. I 
did not rise to object to the item, 

Mr. McNARY. There should not be any misunderstanding. 
The Director of the Budget did not estimate an increase in this 
item but, following the rules of the Senate, the committee 
passed upon it favorably, and have authorized the Senator 
from Utah to offer this amendment making an increase. Con- 
ae it comes within the rule, and has a parliamentary 
status. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not agree to that. I 
am not opposed to this amendment; I am in favor of it; 
but the fact that the Committee on Appropriations passes fay- 
orably on a question does not make it in order. 

Mr. McNARY, The Senator from Utah states that he is 
offering this as a result of the action of the committee, and it 
becomes a committee amendment. 

Mr, OVERMAN, That would not take it out of the rule, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. McNARY, That gives it a status here. 

Mr, SMOOT. If there is any objection to it I shall not 
press it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection, but I want to ask a 
question. Is not this exactly like the Howard University mat- 
55 brought up last night? Is it not the same kind of a ques- 
tion? 5 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same kind of a question. I will admit 
that the Senator can make a point of order against it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam not going to make a point of order, 
8 I wanted the Howard University matter inserted last 

ht. 

Mr. SMOOT. So did I. 

Mr. COPELAND. And I want this in to-day; but the 
Senator from Utah, I think, suggested last night that the 
Howard University item must come out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was notified ahead that there would be a 
point of order made against it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will be generous to-day and not raise 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, on page 42, line 16, and I ask the Secretary to report it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Reaping CLERK. The Senator from Mississippi moves to 
strike out on page 42, line 16, “$30,000,” and to insert 
“ $50,000." 

Mr. McNARY. There is so much confusion in the Cham- 
ber, Mr. President, that I can not hear more than one-tenth 
of what goes on. 

Mr. HARRISON. This amendment applies to the naval 
stores act of March 3, 1923. 

Mr. McNARY. On what page is the amendment proposed 
to be inserted? 

Mr. HARRISON. Page 42, line 16. I did not care to take 
up the time of the Senate in the discussion of the matter, but 
I thought it would appeal to the justice of the Senate. The 
facts in the case are these: On March 3, 1923, we passed what 
is known as the naval stores act, to prevent fraud and decep- 
tion in the sales of rosin and turpentine. This is something 
that interests everyone who uses paint or buys or sells rosin or 
turpentine in any of their finished products. There was never 
an appropriation to carry that law into effect until last year. 
The estimate of the department, when the matter was being 
considered by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, was 
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that it would take about $50,000 to enforce the provisions of 
the law. Last year there was appropriated for this, including 
a deficiency, $20,000. The appropriation will expire on the 
Ist of July next. This bill carries only $20,000 for the fiscal 
year 1926. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty thousand dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. Ten thousand dollars of the $30,000 is to 
be applied on the question of the standardization of naval 
stores, which is an item that has been carried for 20 or 30 
years, That is to be taken out of the $30,000. 

I talked to the officials of the Agricultural Department 
about this matter. There is no doubt but that they need the 
money, if deception and fraud are to be eliminated, and those 
who commit the offenses are to be prosecuted. Of course, as 
in a great many other instances, they did not estimate for this 
to the’ Director of the Budget, because there were other items 
on which they perhaps wanted more, and they knew the Direc- 
tor would cut them down in their lump sum. I appealed to 
the Director of the Budget in a letter, and in a personal con- 
ference, and asked him if he would not in a supplementary 
report estimate for this item, but I received a very courteous 
reply saying that he did not feel warranted in doing it. 

Of course, if the Congress wants to follow the idea of sur- 
rendering all of the power we have in the matter of making 
appropriations, and allow one man to simply say that such 
and such a thing can not be done, then this proposition should 
be voted down; but if we want to enforce a law which Con- 
gress has passed, which the Department of Agriculture says 
would take a certain amount to enforce, then this amendment 
which I have offered should be adopted, and I ask that it be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. I offer an amendment, on page 61, line 2, just 
before the appropriation. This is not new legislation, but is 
simply to clarify a law already in existence, known as the 
cotton standards act. 

The solicitor of the English Exchange has notified our Goy- 
ernment that in the conference of last year, when we met with 
the representatives of the different nations of the earth having 
exchanges on which American cotton is sold, they all agreed 
to a uniform American standard. Now, because a few words 
are left out of the law, or are not explicit enough, they pro- 
pose or threaten not to renew the agreement. I send to the 
desk the language I desire to have incorporated in the bill. 
This does not ask for any extra appropriation. It simply gives 
the Secretary of Agriculture the power to carry out in due 
form the law as it now stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The READING Crerk. On page 61, line 2, before the numerals 
“ $188,500,” insert: ＋ 

Including such means as may be necessary for effectuating agree- 
ments heretofore or hereafter made with cotton associations, cotton 
exchanges, and other cotton organizations in foreign countries, for the 
adoption, use, and observance of universal standards of cotton classi- 
fication, for the arbitration or settlement of disputes with respect 
thereto, and for the preparation, distribution, Inspection, and protec- 
tion of the practical forms or copies thereof under such agreements. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I desire to propose an 
amendment on line 7, page 36. I move to strike out “$25,000” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “ $50,000.” 

Mr. KING. What is the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 

The Rrabixd CLERK. On page 86, line 7, the Senator from 
Oregon proposes to strike out “$25,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof, “ $50,000.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, not knowing what provisions 
have been made in other parts of this bill, as well as in other 
appropriation bills that have been or will be presented for our 
consideration before Congress adjourns, I shall offer no oppo- 
sition to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. Sranviecp], However, I desire to state that in my 
opinion the expenditures for the Forest Service are too large, 
and it, as well as other bureaus and executive agencies, fails 
to introduce those principles of economy that the condition of 
the country demands. I believe that a perusal of the pending 
measure, as well as other bills carrying appropriations which 
have been reported by various committees, will justify the 
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statement that the party in power has failed to put into prac- 
tice the many claims of its leaders, that it would seek economy 
in the administration of the affairs of the Government. The 
promises made in the election four years ago by the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency, as well as by Republican oracles, 
to the effect that rigid economy would be enforced in every 
department of the Government, have not been fulfilled. The 
fact is that additional Federal agencies have been created, sal- 
aries have been increased, and in some branches of the service 
there has been an increase In the number of Federal employees. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, surprising as it may seem, I 
am delighted to be able to tell the Senator that the amount 
carried in this bill is nearly $3,000,000 under the estimate of the 
Director of the Budget. 

Mr. KING. Doubtless the Senator is correct, but, conceding 

what he says to be true, it does not affect the statements which 
I have made, Undoubtedly the Agricultural Department pre- 
sented claims to the Bureau of the Budget for millions more 
than were approved by the Director of the Budget, but the fact, 
nevertheless, remains that the pending bill carries appropria- 
tions for the Agricultural Department, and I am excluding 
appropriations for roads and highways of substantially double 
the amount appropriated for a number of years preceding the 
war. 
Only a few years ago the appropriations for the Agricultural 
Department were less than $5,000,000. This bill carries, ex- 
clusive of the amount for roads, approximately $51,000,000, und 
an examination of the bill will reveal that many items are 
unnecessary and that with respect to many provisions the sums 
provided in the bill are greatly in excess of any legitimate and 
proper demands. 

Some of the activities of the Department of Agriculture for 
which this bill provides are wholly outside the purview of the 
Federal Government. The fact is that there is a persistent 
effort upon the part of persons, within and without the de- 
partment, to project its activities into every field of endeavor 
which, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, can be com- 
prehended under the word “agriculture.” Additional bureaus 
and subbureaus and agencies are rapidly being developed in 
the Agricultural Department, some of which are wholly un- 
necessary, and are created, it would seem, principally to fur- 
nish jobs for a multitude of persons. 

A perusal of the bill before us will show that appropriations 
are sought for matters which are entirely outside of Federal 
cognizance, and other provisions seem to rest upon the theory 
that all persons engaged in agriculture are hopelessly ignor- 
ant and utterly impotent to perform any agricultural work. 
There is, of course, a legitimate and proper field for the 
Department of Agriculture, but the department has gone 
beyond any proper and rational limits and is lending itself to 
fantastic schemes and improper and imprudent activities. 

As stated, this course multiplies positions and aggrandizes 
the positions held by hundreds of individuals within the de- 
partment. Large sums are provided in this bill for so-called 
experts and scientific men, and for the employment of hun- 
dreds of persons to traverse the land at gredt expense, 
ostensibly to impart technical and important information to 
the farmers. I believe that the Director of the Budget was 
entirely too generous in dealings with this bill, as he has 
been in dealing with some other appropriation measures, 
However, this must be said in his behalf: That the pressure 
brought by the executive departments to compel him to accede 
to their demands is inconceivably great and calls for courage 
of a very high order to resist. 

The executive departments“ and agencies have from the 
beginning sought to increase their power and multiply the 
number of Federal employees. And the more powerful the 
departments become, and the greater the number of bureaus 
and employees, the stronger are the attacks made upon the 
Treasury to add still greater strength to executive agencies 
and those employed in executive branches of the Government. 

While I was a member of the subcommittee which prepared 
the Budget, I felt—and so stated upon the floor. of the Senate 
when it was under consideration—that it would not meet the 
expectations of many nor accomplish the reforms and bring 
about the economies which some enthusiastic supporters of 
the bill predicted. 

I stated that if strong men were placed at the head of the 
Budget Bureau it would be able to resist some of the assaults 
made by executive departments, but I was of the opinion then— 
and I have not changed my opinion—that if there was eco- 
nomical administration in the affairs of the Government it 
would be brought about by the courage and patriotism of the 
legislative branch of the Goyernment, I think it can be stated 
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fas a broad and accurate generalization that the executive 
branches of governments are generally more extravagant than 
ithe legislative branches, and that the latter are compelled to 
‘curb the demands of the former. 

Senators know that executive bureaus carry on various forms 
‘of propaganda throughout the country for the purpose of in- 
‘creasing their prestige and arousing the people to bring pres- 
gure upon Congress to add power to such bureaus, and in many 
instances to increase the compensation of their personnel. This 
particular evil has grown as a result of the adoption of so 
many plans by which the Federal Government and the States 
make reciprocal contributions to carry on activities which, in 
the main, belong exclusively to the States or to individuals. 
There can be no doubt that many Federal employees have 
educated the people in sections of the country to believe that 
the Federal Government should undertake matters which be- 
long exclusively to individuals or to the States. This view 
finds a partial realization in many measures to which I have 
referred, which take millions of dollars annually out of the 
Treasury of the United States, providing the States will match 
the appropriations of the Federal Government. Many of these 
partnerships are illegal and unholy. Undoubtedly they are 
unwise and tend to break down State lines and to lead the 
people to a misinterpretation of the Constitution and to a com- 
placent attitude toward the swelling tide of federalism and the 
growing power of paternalism, which constitute a real menace 
to the Republic. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, if Congress were to follow the 
demands of the executive departments, our Goyernment would 
soon be upon the rocks of bankruptcy. I repeat, that if re- 
trenchment and reform and economy are to be secured Con- 
gress, and not the executive departments, must be relied upon 
to accomplish the result. 

Mr. STANFIELD, Mr. President, does the Senator realize 
that there is such a thing as false economy? Where a little 
money might do good, more would accomplish the purpose de- 
sired, and that is the fact about this amendment. The Dill au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $25,000, which does not amount 
to anything. If we add a little bit more to it, we can accom- 
plish something. In the bill there is an item of appropriation 
for the extermination of predatory animals. We are holding 
that appropriation down to such a figure that we are simply 
keeping down the increase of predatory animals. With a little 
more money appropriated there could be extermination. The 
same thing applies to this item. With a little more money a 
sufficient number of camp privileges could be provided in the 
forests, in which the Senator and I are interested, and in 
which the people of the public-land States are interested, 
where the great forest reserves are located. It would give 
fire protection, and in order to do that we would have to ap- 
propriate more than is provided in the bill. It is only a ques- 
tion of false economy. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator understood my observation a 
moment ago, he should realize that I did not intend to oppose 
his amendment. If I believed that this bill, or others which 
will be passed before Congress adjourns, provides sufficient 
amounts for the preservation of the national forests, then I 
should feel compelled to oppose the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have just explained that as far as the 
question of economy is concerned the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have reduced estimates far below those of the Director of 
the Budget. 

Mr. KING. Returning to what I was saying concerning the 
Budget, undoubtedly the Director of the Budget has done 
the best he could in dealing with this bill. He cut the 
demands of the department, as the Senator from Oregon tells 
us, $3,000,000; but I repeat that this reduction is not an 
indication that the bill carries only what should be appro- 
Priated. 

I believe that a more thorough examination should be made 
by Congress of the work of the Agricultural Department and 
the manner in which the appropriations are expended. If the 
departments of the Government are to double the amounts ap- 
propriated for them over the sums they receiyed in 1916-17, 
then we can net hope for any reduction in taxation. 

The Republican Party promised, as I have stated, great re- 
ductions in the expenses of the Government and a reduction 
in the number of Federal employees. There are in the employ- 
ment of the Government now tens of thousands more than 
there were in 1917. In some departments more persons are 
being employed and additional expenses are being incurred. I 
regret that the Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate have reported measures carrying sums so much in 
excess of what I believe are required for the proper and 
economic administration of the Federal Government. I regret 


that so little effort is made in either branch of Congress to 
reduce the appropriations reported by the various committees. 

The people are groaning beneath the burdens of taxation— 
municipal, State, and Federal. Congress should respond to 
the demands for relief from these excessive burdens. This is 
not a partisan matter; Republicans should be as interested 
in reducing taxes as are Democrats, and members of both 
parties should earnestly seek to restrict the Federal Govern- 
ment to its legitimate functions and take from the pockets of 
the people only such sums as are imperatively required to 
meet Federal requirements. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I am quite in sympathy with the Sena- 
tor's remarks, and I am glad to know that he is with me in 
the matter of economy in appropriating a little bit more 
money where it will mean a saving in ultimate expenditure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. California is very deeply interested in 
this item for manifest reasons—— 

Mr. KING, Let me say to the Senator that I am not oppos- 
ing the item. ` 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let us then proceed and quickly adopt it. 

Mr. KING. We will adopt it when we come to it. The 
Senator will have ample opportunity to vote for it. Yester- 
day when I was ready to vote upon a measure the Senator 
insisted upon taking up considerable of the Senate's time to 
present views which had been expounded again and again. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator refers to me, I do not 
recall that I detained the Senate more than a yery few mo- 
ments in a speech which should have been very convincing, 
but which failed to be fully appreciated by my distinguished 
friend from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator always makes convincing speeches, 
but unfortunately they do not convert. At any rate his speech 
yesterday did not convince enough of the Senate to carry the 
position for which he contended. The Senator from California 
has exhibited a desire to speedily dispose of this item. 

Is his haste based upon the observation made a moment 
ago that our Republican friends were not in my opinion carry- 
ing out their pledges of economy and reform? I was stating 
that appropriation bills which have been brought to our 
attention, in my opinion, carried many items that were not 
warranted, and subjected the Treasury to demands which 
may not be justified. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the party in power, 
flushed with its victory, is oblivous to economic and industrial 
conditions. It is rushing heedlessly into extravagant schemes 
and making enormous appropriations which will impose heavy 
burdens upon the people. I warn the Republican Party that 

there are financial reefs and rocks in the path of this Republic. 

The swelling spirit of speculation and gambling, now so 
prevalent, is certain, if persisted in, to bring disaster. Con- 
gress can not afford to be driven by the speculative fever and 
the gusts of unfounded optimism which are sweeping over 
the land. Wisdom and statesmanship demand that the policies 
of the Government should be shaped along safe and sane lines, 
and the most rigid economy and Spartan simplicity should 
be applied to the affairs of the Government. Unfortunately 
many of the municipalities and States are pursuing a reckless 
course, imposing burdensome taxes, contracting stupendous 

| obligations, and issuing bonds which will bear oppressively 
upon the people for many years to come. 

The appropriations for the Federal Government for the next 
fiscal year should not exceed two and one-half billions of 
dollars. I have no doubt but that the direct and indirect ap- 
propriation will amount to more than four billions of dollars, 
I appeal to the Republican Senators to remember their pre- 
election promises and to remember the oppressed farmers, and 
the millions of laborers who are bowed beneath obligations 
which they can not meet and whose earnings are insufficient 
to meet the exploiting costs imposed by monopolies and trusts 
which control most of the necessities of life. I am sure that 
those upon this side of the Chamber will welcome every step in 
the direction of economy and will join in reducing taxes and in 
bringing permanent and real prosperity to the American people. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment which I hope the Senator in charge of the bill will accept. 
On page 59, line 18, after the word “ poultry,” I move to insert 
the word “livestock.” The cattlemen and people engaged in 
the livestock industry in Virginia, and particularly the depart- 
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ment of agriculture of the State of Virginia, are particularly 
interested in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
offers an amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 59, line 18, after the word 
“ poultry,” insert the word “ livestock,” so as to read: 


For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate and certify 
to shippers and other interested parties the class, quality, and/or con- 
dition of cotton and fruits, vegetables, poultry, livestock, butter, hay, 
and other perishable farm products when offered for interstate ship- 
ment, ete. 


Mr. McNARY. Permit me to suggest to the Senator that his 
amendment is incomplete. “Livestock” by itself as an ex- 
pression would not carry out the intent and purpose. What he 
wants to include would undoubtedly be “livestock and live- 
stock products.” Those words should be added to bring about 
any efficacy in the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if that matter is not already 
taken care of by the so-called packers bill which was recently 
enacted into law? 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that it is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. My memory may be at fault, but I rather think 
if the Senator will investigate the matter he will find it is taken 
care of in that act. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have statements from the department 
of agriculture of the State of Virginia, and they say it is not 
taken care of. They think it would be very effective. I will 
change my amendment as the Senator from Oregon suggests 
and make it read “livestock and livestock products.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not propose to object to the amend- 
ment going into the bill, but I think the Senator will find 
the matter is taken care of already in the law. I am not 
going to object to it at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
know what sort of a certificate the Senator wants with refer- 
ence to livestock. 

Mr. SWANSON. We would like to have a certificate grad- 
ing the livestock, so that when commission merchants get a 
certificate they can not be swindled on account of a difference 
in the grades. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How would the Senator grade 
livestock? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not an expert on that matter, but 
the department of agriculture of the State of Virginia say 
it can be taken care of. There has been a great deal of 
swindling of commission merchants because of a lack of some- 
thing of that nature. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Surely there could not be much 
swindling with reference to cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

Mr. SWANSON. How would the Senator grade poultry? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, I think “poultry” means 
dead chickens. It does not exactly say that, but I think that 
is what it means. I do not believe we ought to put in the bill 
a provision requiring a certificate as to the class of a steer and 
its quality, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. SWANSON. We merely leave it to the department to 
experiment with the question. They may be able to accom- 
plish something and may not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall not make any objection 
to the Senator's amendment if he will make it read “meat 
products,” but I do not think he ought to put in the other 
language. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do not think it means much at the 
loading point, but it is possible to have some one at the point 
the livestock goes to the abattoir where there might be a de- 
gree of authority granted under the law that would be bene- 
ficial. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But the bill says “shipping 
point.” 

Mr. STANFIELD. I know it does, but I think it should be 
carried to the point where the animal goes to slaughter. It 
ean not mean anything at the shipping point. 

Ph: JONES of Washington. Why put it in at all then? It 

proposed to put it in where it relates to the shipping points. 
ark STANFIELD. But there are points where stock comes 
in and is slaughtered without being shipped. I can see no 
harm in the amendment, although I confess I do not think 
there is a great deal of merit in it. 

Mr. SWANSON, I send to the desk a letter which I would 
like to have read in this connection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we are getting this 
proposition weighed down so that by and by we will cut it all 
out. I would dislike to see that done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Part of the certificate is to cover quality 
and class and conditions. I can see how they might certify as 


to whether the animal being shipped was well or diseased or 
something like that. 

Mr. STANFIELD. We could not tell what would happen to 
the animal after it had been shipped. It is so perishable that 
it may change the percentage or condition in the certificate 
as to quality. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I would like to have read 
the letter which I have sent to the desk. 

2 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The principal legislative clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATR, 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION, 
January 3, 1925. 
Hon. CLAUDE A. Swanson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Swanson: Agreeable to your request, you are ad- 
vised that the pending Agricultural Department appropriation bill for 
1926 does not contain an item under the head Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics ™ providing for livestock grading and Inspection at ship- 
ping point similar to that carried on for fruits and vegetables. 

Your argument that the item should be carried in the pending bill 
is most persuasive; likewise is the letter from your constituent, J. H. 
Meek, director of the division of markets of Virginia. Personally I 
believe the amount which you seek, of $25,000, could be appropriated 
with advantage to the producers of livestock and the consumers of 
livestock products. 

A joint committee on appropriation and agriculture has considered 
the various items in the appropriation bill and is about ready to report 
to the full committee, I shall be glad to call to the committee's at- 
tention, this item, and will be happy indeed to have you appear be- 
fore the committee and present the subject with your usual effective- 
ness. 

With the best of good wishes, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Cas, D, McNary, 


Mr. SWANSON. Now, I ask to have read at the desk the 
letter from Mr. Meek, director of the division of markets of the 
department of agriculture of Virginia, which accompanied the 
letter just read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read as 
requested. 

The principal legislative clerk read as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 
DIVISION-OF MARKETS, 
Richmond, Va., December 81, 192}. 
Senator CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Swanson: Pursuant to my conversation with you over 
the telephone this morning I shall try to explain the matter concerning 
the necessity of the United States Department of Agriculture, through 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, being in a position to cooperate 
with this division in livestock grading and inspection at shipping points 
and also at central markets, similar to that which is now carried on for 
fruits and vegetables. 

Perhaps it is best that I tell you something of the results that we 
are now getting in Virginia by shipping-point inspection on fruits and 
vegetables. When we first entered into an agreement with the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics July 1, 1922, the producers of 
fruits and vegetables in Virginia had a number of different grades, and 
in many cases individuals had their own grades without any written 
form for them and would label their products as if they were of the 
highest grade when frequently they would be of a very low grade and 
considerably mixed. Gradually we have gotten the interest and confi- 
dence of the growers in uniform grades, and at this time a large per- 
centage of them are using Federal and State grades, which are identi- 
cal, on the basis of which we are carrying on inspection. The inspec» 
tion has largely been the cause for bringing them together on uniform 
grades. The season of 1922 we inspected four cars and provided State 
inspection, which is different to the Federal-State shipping-point in- 


| spection, on 32,000 barrels. During the season of 1928 we inspected 


95 cars at shipping point, issuing Federal-State certificates, and State 
inspection was provided on 68,000 barrels. The past season we have 
isued about 1,200 Pederal-State certificates on car lots and provided 
State inspection on 240,000 barrels. The State inspection is primarily 
for the purpose of getting the growers to pack their fruit so it will be 
of such a quality as tọ pass the higher grades when Federal-State cer- 
tificates in car lots are issued. We had 24 men in the apple-inspection 
service, the entire expense being paid by the growers with the excep- 
tion of salary of one supervisor. 

Now, there has been no service of this kind on livestock, but I bave 
talked over the matter with every person in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Secretary down to the individuals in the 
livestock division of the United tSates Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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who would have any particular part in this service; also the principles 
of. the service with commission men and dealers on the larger eastern 
markets, and the results that may be expected with many of the larger 
shippers of livestock in southwest Virginia, and without exception they 
are of the opinion there is something that should be accomplished 
through this service; While some are a little doubtful about what 
could be done, many are of the opinion it will render a very valuable 
nid to the livestock people and have a wonderful effect in improving 
marketing conditions. 


I talked to Senator McNary Iate in the evening of December 28, and. 


although it was late to get any change in, the appropriation, bill, he 
indicated very. strongly that my suggestions, which met with the ap- 
proval of the United States Department of Agriculture, would be carried 
out, although as a member of the Appropriations Committee he seemed 
to feel that it would be tather presumptious on his part to make addi- 
tions to the bill after the committee as a whole: had apparently com- 
pleted the hearings and the data would be tabulated, and that he would 
like for some other Senator to present the matter for consideration. 
From my conversation with Mr. McNary I rather expect the sugges- 
tions to be carried out, but of course there is some doubt.. Of course, 
I tried to get in touch with you that day, as I told you. over the tele- 
phone this morning, but was unable to do so. 

The changes that are desirous for giving the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics the authority to cooperate with us in establishing this serv- 
ice and a small fund to be used in this and other States, if they call 
for it, may be given them by adding in the appropriations bill for the 
Department of Agriculture, line 16, page 59, just before “poultry,” 
these words, “livestock and livestock products,“ and then adding 
$25,000 to the sum appropriated for inspection, which is $348,755, as 
stated on page 60, line 2; which will make a total of $378,755; then 
adding these words, “ of which $10,000 shall be immediately available.” 
It is necessary, to have this “ immediately available,” as this service, 
we believe, can best be started and carried on on the shipments of 
lambs, and they will start to moving before. the regular appropriations 
for the department will be available; and we should start our plans 
immediately in order to do anything on the lamb movement, Of 
course, it would not take $25,000 for getting the work started in Vir- 
ginia, probably a few thousand can: do. it; but naturally many other 
States are going to call for this service as soon as it is started, and 
we would not like it to appear that we are calling for something in. 
Virginia that other States could. not have if they so desired, although 
it is not nearly so necessary, in nyy- opinion, in many of the other 
States, as they have a large number of cooperative shipping associa- 
tions that have been operating for a number of years, and many of 
their terminal markets have cooperative commission firms on them 
which render a greater service to the producers than is being rendered 
to our eastern producers. Conditions in the East will not permit the 
development of cooperative livestock shipping associations to the 
same extent they have been in the West, nor will it be expedient to 
have cooperative commission firms, so it is all the more necessary to 
have this. shipping-point inspection on Ilvestock for Virginia because 
of these conditions. Although we haye some good cooperative live- 
stock shipping associations and hope to enlarge their activities and 
increase their numbers through which this service, we believe, can best 
be carried on, but we can not get the other Eastern States to form 
cooperative livestock shipping associations, principally because the 
producers and shippers are close to the market and it is not so neces- 
sary for them to have shipping associations, and as practically every 
community in Virginia ships to a number of different markets, it would 
be necessary to have cooperative commission firms on practically every 
eastern market, which is almost an impossibility to start at once in 
order to get the volume to. support a cooperative commission firm. 
Furtliermore, the eastern livestock commission merchants are doing a 
credit business, and it will be an absolute necessity for a cooperative 
commission firm to have a large amount of capital in order to compete 
with those that are now in existence. Those with whom I have dis- 
cussed this think it will lead to f. o. b. sales, which will enable a 
shipper to get bids for a number of markets and offer his stuff several 
days before it is shipped, subject to the inspection. Therefore it would 
have a wonderful effect in avoiding rush on the markets and giuts and 
enable the shipper to place the stock, not only on markets that pay 
the highest prices but in many cases direct to the butcher and save a 
great deal on drift, feed, and yardage. 

I hope you will be able to get this in the appropriation bill 
while in committee, if it has net already been done; but if not, I trust 
you may consider bringing it up on the floor. If necessary, I shall be 
glad to come to Washington at any time and go over this more fully 
with you and any other Members of the Senate that you would suggest. 

Wishing you a happy and prosperous New Tear and thanking you for 
your kindness in giving this your usual prompt attention, I remain, 

T 0 
Very truly yours, Shae j 
Dirsctor Division of Markets. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr, Swanson]. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have listened very care- 
fully to the reading of the letter which has just been read at 
the desk. I do not wish to antagonize either the Senator 
from Virginia or the desires of his constituents, but I think 
it is impracticable in every way to apply the proposal gen- 
erally to the livestock interest. I therefore sincerely hope the 
Senator will withdraw the amendment, because should it be 
adopted it will result in tronble rather than in doing, any 
good, I am sure. I hope the amendment may not be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT -pro tempore. The question, is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr: President, the bill provides for 
market information by telegraph and otherwise. The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr: RALSTON] and I are very solicitous about 
having that market information given from points in our sec- 
tion of the country—from Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
einnati, and Indianapolis. I understand that has been pro- 
vided for in the bill, but I should be very glad to have the 
chairman of the committee assure us of that fact. 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, the committee added practi- 
cally. $90,000 to that item, which makes this valuable service 
national in character. The increase now made gives stations. 
for the collection and distribution of market news to Indian- 
apolis; Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Wich- 
ita, Kans., which, with other places in the West, will cover 
the entire Nation. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have understood that that was the 
case, but I wish to make sure of it in order that our people. 
at home may know that we have looked after their interests. 

Mr: WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
York: will yield) to me I should like to say to him that I am 
quite familiar with the desires of the interests to which he 
has referred, and I think I can assure him that they are well 
satisfied with the provisions which have been made by the 
committee for this purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator very much. I am 
very glad, indeed, to know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, which I 
send to the desk, to come in at the end of the Dill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

‘The Reaptne CLERK. At the end of the bill, on page 78, 
after line 14, it is proposed. to insert: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into leases 
for the Bieber Building, 1858 B Street SW., and the warehouse now 
under construction at the southeast corner of Linworth Place and C 
Street SW., for a period not to exceed 10 years, provided, in his . 
judgment, it is of advantage to the Government of the United States 
to do so, Such leases shall have the approval of the Public Buildings 
Commission, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah at what point in the bill he proposes his amendment 
shall be inserted? f 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire that it shall come in at the end of 
the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. As a new section? 

Mr. SMOOT. As a new section. 

Mr. McNARY, Will the Senator from Utah make a state- 
ment regarding the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. President, the Agricultural Department at the present 
time has a lease on the Bieber Building, which is located at 
1358 B Street SW. That lease will expire, I think, within 
a couple of weeks. The lease provides that the depart- 
ment shall have the right to extend its term for 10 years, 
There are 82,943 square feet in the property covered by the 
lease, and the yearly rental for the property is now $38,000. 
If we had to enter into a lease for that same building to-day 
we should be compelled to pay $76,000 for it. This is one of 
the old leases. I am quite sure that we can not secure the 
enactment of general building legislation in time to provide 
for the erection of a building for this purpose. Therefore, 
the amendment proposes to authorize the extension of the 
lease for 10 years. Under the provisions of the lease itself, 
if such extension shall be made for 10 years, we shall get even 
a reduction and not an increase in the rent. 

It is absolutely impossible for the Public Bufldings Commis- 
sion to find any other suitable place for this work. The build- 
ings provided for are for the purpose of conducting experi- 
ments relative to hay and cotton and grain. I think we now 
have about five hundred and some odd bales of cotton in 
storage; we haye 175 bales of hay, which has been gathered 
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from all, parts of the country where the investigations are 


being made. We have to keep those products in storehouses, 
and it is necessary that they be stored in a fireproof build- 
ing. These buildings are necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. -How much did the Senator say we are now 
annualy paying for this building? 

Mr. SMOOT.. We are paying $38,000 annually for 82,943 
square feet of space. It is the cheapest rental which we pay 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And are we to pay rent at the same rate 
hereafter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; if this amendment be adopted and be- 
comes a law before the expiration of two weeks, then we can 
exercise the option under the lease to extend it. At the pres- 
ent time the Public Buildings Commission has directed the offi- 
cials of the Government to make no more leases and to extend 
no leases; so that the lease for this property can not be ex- 
tended without the authority of Congress. That simply means 
that if this provision shall not be incorporated into the law 
within the next two weeks, within which time, I think, the 
lease expires, it is going to cost us at least from $38,000 to 
$40,000 more. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand it is proposed 
also to provide for constructing buildings. I ask the Senator 
what the cost of the proposed buildings will be? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government will not pay for constructing 
any buildings, and the rate of rental for the building has been 
agreed upon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor]. 

The amendment was agreed to. ? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question, but preliminary to that I ask unani- 
mous consent that a telegram be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
telegram. 

The telegram was read, as follows: 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, January 6, 1925, 
Hon. Fraxx B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I just learned that the Senate committee’s report carries the same ap- 
propriation for the forest products laboratory as last year. The 
appropriation should be increased at least $100,000 to cover work that 
is vital. Forest products laboratory has never been as efficient as to- 
day, and jt has never had such a sound, constructlye program. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the work of the forest products labora- 
tory is to-day the key to our entire forest-conseryation program, nor is 
there any doubt in my mind that one dollar appropriation for the 
forest products liboratory will do more for forest conservation than a 
hundred dollars used in any other way. I have been studying this 
problem for years, and make this statement advisedly. I ask that you 
do what you can to Increase the forest products laboratory appropria- 
tion. The time is short. The cause is not only worthy but a vital 
matter in our national welfare, and there are absolutely no selfish 
interests involved. 

M. W. STARK, 
Vice President the American Column d Lumber Co. 


Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon what 
action his committee has taken touching the appropriation for 
the forest products laboratory? I have not had time to look 
up the matter in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, answering the inquiry of the 
Senator from Ohio, I will say that the committee took no action, 
because the item was not called to the attention of the com- 
mittee. Those interested in this item and those haying its 
administration in charge were never before the committee ask- 
ing for an increase. The Director of the Budget made the 
same estimate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, as for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, as I understand the Senator, this item 
was not estimated for by the Budget? 

Mr. McNARY. No. 

Mr. WILLIS. And of course has not been recommended. I 
recognize, under those circumstances, that a motion to in- 
crease the appropriation would not be in order. I hope that in 
another year more liberal provision may be made for this work, 
but I shall not make a motion at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator from Ohio that 


the committee will be very glad to give attention to the matter 
provided it is brought before them. 
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Mr, WILLIS. I will say to the Senator that it has just 
now been brought to my attention by this telegram; otherwise 
I should have appeared before the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on page 28, line 20, I move 
to increase the appropriation for investigation and improve- 
ment of fruits, vegetables, and so forth, from $149,825 to 
$154,825, being an increase of $5,000. 

I will state that the increase is intended to provide for £ 
special investigation of the apple and vegetable industry in 
Virginia, those industries having grown to yery large propor- 
tions. The commissioner of agriculture of Virginia went to 
the department to see if he could not have additional work 
done in Virginia during the coming year. He was informed 
that it could not be done unless the appropriation were in- 
creased. So, unless there shall be an increase in this appro- 
priation, there will be very little work done in connection with 
fruit development, vegetable growing, and similar special in- 
vestigations in Virginia. 

I wish to state to the Senate how the appropriations for this 
purpose were divided during the last year. The facts are set 
forth in a letter from Mr. Koiner, commissioner of agriculture 
of Virginia, which I will read, as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 19, 1924, 
Dr. WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, 
Chief Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Doctor TAYLOR: As this is about the time to make up your 
budget for the next year, I am writing to.ask that you get an appro- 
priation to make special investigations in Virginia of diseases that 
have been troublesome in the trucking section, to tobacco growers, 
fruit growers, ete. 

I note the department spent in special investigations during 1922-23 
the following: f 


Virginia $5, 706 
Wisconsin 23, 500 
Words. 48, 500 
Geer gia a ot ee a 35, 259 
California 175, 300 


The value of crops in Virginia in 1923 was $186,000,000, in Georgia 
$236,000,000, in Wisconsin $274,000,000, in Caltorma $447,000,000, 
and in Florida $69,000,000. Thus it appears that the amount of money 
spent by the Bureau of Plant Industry for each million-dollar crop 
value for the several States in 1922-23 was very unfair to Virginia, as 
Virginia received $31, Georgia $149, Wisconsin $122, California $391, 
and Florida $694. 

I would very much appreciate some special help along these lines 
through your bureau in Virginia next year. ; 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. W. Korner, Commissioner. 


Mr. President, I recognize that in the States mentioned, on 
account of special conditions, the amounts expended should be 
larger proportionately than the amount expended in Virginia; 
but the vegetable and trucking interests in Virginia and espe- 
cially the apple business there are being largely developed, and 
a greater appropriation is needed in order that experts may go 
there to fight insect pests and remedy other difficulties that con- 
front the growers, just as efforts have been made to fight simi- 
lar pests in the West and in other fruit-growing regions such 
as Georgia and Florida. I repeat unless this increased appro- 
priation shall be provided there will be no opportunity to have 
any additional work done in Virginia during the next year. I 
hope the chairman of the committee will accept this amendment, 
so that steps may be taken in behalf of an industry which badly 
needs the assistance. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can at least call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that the item as contained in 
the bill is an increase of $7,000 over the ifem that was carried 
last year and is $7,000 more than the estimate of the. Director 
of the Budget. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
that it was after this bill was reported that the information 
came from the department that unless the appropriation 
were inereased they could not add to the work they were doing 
in Virginia. 

The great apple orchards of Virginia are just coming in. 
Virginia is a great trucking State. You have eliminated to a 
large extent the troubles that affect orchards in Washington 
and Oregon and California and Georgia and Florida, but you 
will have to keep up the fight because we have not been able 


even to get the experts who are familiar with the methods in 


use there to come and teach us in Virginia. 

Our apple industry is getting to be one of the largest in- 
dustries in the State. Virginia is the third State in the United 
States in the production of apples. It is a new thing with us. 
This amount would enable us to get possibly one inspector 
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who could teach our people the expert methods of fighting 
these pests that have been discovered in other States. 
I do hope the Senator will accept this amendment. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that argument is not as per- 
suasive as those that usually fall from the lips of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. This is teaching orehard methods, methods 
of packing, methods of getting the product to market. The 
pest item is a different one enitrely. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have both. In the first 
place, we will try to market our apples as you market your 
apples, in boxes: We adopted the standardized idea very 
early. The industries in Virginia are asking for this. We 
are trying to follow you in shipping our vegetables and in 
shipping our apples as you ship them. You keep people out 
there at large expense to tell your people how to do it. We 
want both, and I should like fo have enough money appro- 
priated to get one or two men to come down into Virginia. 
The secretary of agriculture of Virginia is very insistent on it, 
and I do hope the Senator will let it be included where it 
will have the most effect. 

Mr. McNARY. What increase does the Senator ask? 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to increase the appropriation on 
page 28 by $5,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator will accept that amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

Mr. McNARY. I shall not oppose it. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 2 

The READING OterK. On page 20, at the end of line 20, 
it is proposed to strike out “ $1,896,110" and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ $1,904,420." 72 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President, the amount provided in 
this bill for meat inspection is 88,310 less than the sum ap- 
propriated for this service last year. The purpose of this 
amendment is, therefore, to increase the present appropria- 
tion to the amount heretofore employed for inspection. 

My information is that this decreased appropriation would 
result in reducing the number of inspectors employed by five 
and this at a time when the work of this department has 
increased 25 per cent in one year, and our exports of meat 
products for that year have aggregated 2,000,000,000 pounds. 

Under such circumstances it is reasonable to believe that to 
reduce the force of inspectors is more than apt to place ob- 
structions in the way of this export business, and anyone at 
all familiar with the facts knows that the tag and certificate 
of a Federal inspector is the stamp which gives admission 
to our meat products in every foreign port in the world. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt as to the economy of 
providing every facility for the exportation of this product. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr, President, this item is a decrease of 
approximately 88.000 over the amount carried in the bill last 
year. By what amount does the Senator desire to have it 


increased? 
The PRESEDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will restate. 


the amendment, 

The Reaprne CiEnk. It is proposed to strike out $1,896,- 
110” and to insert in lieu thereof * $1,904,420.” 

Mr. MeNART. That is the amount carried in the bill last 
year? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes; that is the amount that was carried 
last year, < i g 

Mr. McNARY. And the Senator's idea is to restore the 
amount carried in the current bill for 1926? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may F have the attention of the 
Senator having the bill in charge? A teacher in one of the 
agricultural colleges has called my attention upon several 
occasions—and the same subject has been brought to my at- 
tention by numerous farm organizations—to the lack of utili- 
zation of the various agricultural colleges within the States by 
the Federal Government. 

This professor as well as others have stated to me that 
most of the work which is being done by agents of the Agri- 
cultural Department could be done by our agricultural col- 
leges, and that many ef the so-called professors and experts 


and to teach them know little or nothing of the agricultural 


problems that are there to be encountered; that ‘the agricul- 
tural colleges are far better equipped to handle local agri- 
cultural problems than is the department here in Washington. 
The query was submitted to me as to why the agricultural 
colleges are not used more by the Government, and why they 


are not made the nueleus for farm examination and expert 


development and investigation in the respective States in which 


they are found. 


I promised this professor to call the matter to the attention 
of the Agricultural Committee, but it had escaped my atten- 
tion; and I ask now so that I may give suitable information 
to those who have made inquiry of me as to whether this 
matter has been brought to the attention of the committee. 

It does seem to me that our agricultural colleges in the 
various States could perform a more useful function than they 
are now performing and that they could be made of very great 
service to aid in agricultural development, and that they could 
discharge many of the duties and responsibilities which are 
now placed upon yarious agencies of the Agricultural De- 
partment and thus result in a great saving to the Federal 
Government. The Senator knows that the cost of keeping these 
agencies in the field—and there are hundreds if not thousands 
of them—is enormous. If we could develop our agricultural 


‘colleges further and use them more than we are doing, it seems 


to, me it would be a matter of economy and at the same time 
would be of very great service to the country. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, briefiy attempting an answer 
to the criticism of the Senator from Utah, the basis of all this 
work is the money appropriated in what is known as the 
Smith-Lever Act, which appropriates $9,000,000 annually to 


‘be used in cooperation with the Government and the colleges 


in the work of extension of all farm activities. There are: 
2,900 counties throughout the various States, and there are 
eounty agents in 2,600 of them. These county agents are 
paid out of money partly appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and partly appropriated by the States, and often- 
times there is a contribution from the counties. So far as 
the committee is concerned, in the years that I have been 
identified with it, no complaint has come to the committee 
regarding inertia upon the part of the agricultural colleges . 


or their agents in the field; but I should be indeed happy if 


the able Senator from Utah would present those facts to the 
committee in another year, for they may disclose a very fruit- 
ful field for investigation. 

Mr. KING. I did not mean to say that there was any 
inertia upon their part. The complaint was that they were 
not utilized more by the. Government. They were developing 
a lot of young men who had, as they claimed, knowledge 
of the agricultural] problems in their States superior to that 
possessed by many of the employees sent out from Washing- 
ton, and they felt that the young men. who were being trained 
in those colleges could be utilized by: the Government far 
more advantageously and with better results to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country than by sending Federal em- 
ployees from Washington. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. r 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. STANFIELD, Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 51, line 3, I move to strike out $553,290” and, 
insert “ $733,290.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not know to what item 
reference is now being made. 

Mr. KING. I ask to have the amendment stated again. 

The PRESIDENT, pro tempore. The Secretary will restate 
the amendment, 

The Reaping CLERK. On 51, under the head of Inves- 
tigating the food habits of North American birds,” and so forth, 
it is proposed to strike out $553,290” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $733 290.“ 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, the impression has gone 
abroad that this item has been reduced. It is practically iden- 
tically the same as that carried in the current appropriation 
bill. It is, in truth, $100,000 less than the preliminary estimate 
made by the Department of Agriculture. It ishowever, the 
amount of the estimate made by the Director of the Budget. 

The committee had this matter up before it and listened 
patiently to the testimony. There is a great deal of merit in 
the position taken by my colleague, but the committee acted: 


who are sent out into some of the States to aid the farmers | adversely in the matter; and in view of that action I must 
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necessarily invoke the committee’s decision, and state that the 
matter has not been estimated for, nor does it come here with 
a committee report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a point of order. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ton will state his point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The point of order is that the 
matter is not estimated for, and that it increases an amount 
without being estimated for, and is not recommended by any 
standing committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To what particular portion 
of the rule does the Senator refer? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not estimated for; it is 
not reported by a standing committee of the Senate; it increases 
an amount carried in the bill. I think the first part of Rule 
XVI covers it. ~ 

Mr. WARREN. It is entirely obnoxious to the rule, Mr. 
President. I say that with some sorrow, in one way. I was 
one of those who believed that we should not raise the amount, 
and the committee adopted that idea. The destruction of pred- 
atory animals is one of the things that I was very glad to have 
introduced and started. We ought not, however, to let it go 
farther at this particular date, because it certainly is entirely 
outside of the rules. In fact, it neither has the indorsement 
of the committee nor has it been estimated for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If it has not been authorized 
by law, the point of order is well taken; but the matter has not 
been explained to the Chair, so that the Chair is in ignorance 
with regard to that point. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The particular provision of the 
rule applicable I think is the following: 


And no amendments shall. be received to any general appropriation 
bill, the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation. 


That is the first part of Rule XVI. It seems to me that 
clearly applies to the proposal of the Senator, which is to in- 
crease an item already contained in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Rule XVI provides that no 
increase shall be in order unless it be made to carry out 
the provision of some existing law. 

Mr. WARREN. There is unfortunately no existing statute 
behind this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is this to carry out the pro- 
yision of some existing law? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know of any provision 
of existing law which it is to carry out. 

Mr. WARREN, It has been carried in the appropriation bills 
from year to year, and I hope will be continued. I know of 
no law behind it, except as it appears here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon claim that the additional appropriation is proposed to 
carry out a provision of some existing law? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I believe it is, Mr. President. I think the 
appropriations which have been made in the past have been 
under existing law, This is only to inerease an appropriation 
under that law for which the appropriations in the past have 
been made. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is mistaken. There is no exist- 
ing law behind this. It has been carried, as he has said, from 
year to year, and it has always had my special interest, be- 
cause of the bearing it has had upon the particular part of the 
country in which I live. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I only propose the amendment in the 
interest of economy. I think we are all in a campaign for 
economy, and I can see that more money expended here would 
ultimately save many times the amount of the appropriation to 
the Government. I think this is an appropriation that should 
be increased. It is very unfortunate that the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Director of the Budget have seen fit 
to cut this appropriation fo the meager allowance of $553,000. 
At least $1,000,000 should be appropriated for the extermination 
of predatory animals. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it seems very difficult for me 
to quite understand about this matter. A little while ago the 
Senator from Utah offered an amendment to the bill, which 
was agreed to, and I suggested that last night, when I offered 
an amendment to another bill; it was ruled out on a point of 
order. Just when are we to make these additions and when are 
we not to make them? 


As at present advised, the 


The Senator from Washing-. 


Mr. SMOOT. I told the Senator from New York that if any 
Senator made a point of order against the amendment I offered 
it could not go in. The fact of the matter is that if nobody 
makes a point of order, of course, the Senate may accept any 
amendment offered; but if a point of order had been made 
against the one I proposed last night, it would haye gone ont, 

Mr. COPELAND. My impression is, then, that I was rather 
more generous to the Senator from Utah to-day than he was to 
me last night. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr, President, that is not quite just. I was 
just as much in favor of the amendment to which the Senator 
refers as he was, but I had been notified beforehand that if I 
offered that amendment, before asking for action on it, I was 
to see that a certain Senator interested in the amendment was 
in the Chamber, as he desired to make a point of order against 
it; so why should I have insisted on it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I accept the explanation of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate 
and open to further amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ments proposed, the question is, Shall the amendments be en- 
grossed and the bill read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask that the clerks be authorized to correct 
all totals in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
quest will be granted. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10982) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1026, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not see in the Sen- 
ate the minority members who assisted in the preparation of 
the bill. I do not object to the Senate proceeding with its con- 
sideration, but if occasion arises I may ask the Senate to sus- 
pend consideration after we have proceeded for some time. 

Mr. WARREN. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think I should suggest the absence of a 
quorum in order tò procure the attendance of minority mem- 
bers of the committee whom I know to be interested in the 
bill. Will the Senator yield to me for that purpose? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum, ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Without objection, that re- 


Ashurst George MeKinley Simmons 
Brookhart Gerry McLean Smith 
Broussard Glass McNary Smoot 
Butler Gooding Means Stanfield 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Stanley 
Capper Harris Neely Sterling 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Overman Trammell 
Cummins Howell Owen Underwood 
Dale 2 Calif,- Pepper Wadsworth 
DH Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ralston Warren 
Fernald Kendrick Ransilell Watson 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 

Fess Kin Robinson 

Fletcher MeCormick Sheppard 

Frazier McKellar Shortridge 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-five Senators having 
answered to the roll call, there is a quorum present, 

The Senator from Wyoming has asked unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 10982, 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10982) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. 


Mr. President, if I may have the attention 


of the Senate for just a moment, I desire to say that this bill 
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carries appropriations amounting to a little over 8763, 000,000, 
and that the Senate committee has added but $128,030. The 
bill is over $11,000,000 less than the amount estimated by the 
Budget, and most of the amendments, of which there are but 
few, carry small increases. Not a single item has been changed 
in the Post Office appropriation bill from the bill as it came to 
us from the House, I hope we may proceed uninterruptedly to 
the passage of the bill. 

I make the usual request that the formal reading of the bill 
be omitted, and that the bill be read for amendments, the 
committee amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Wyoming a 
question? This is the bill which carries the salaries for the 
postal employees in the District of Columbia, is it not? 

Mr. WARREN, It is. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the bill which provides for the 
increases of salary for the highly paid postal employees in the 
District? 

Mr. WARREN. 
for; yes. j 

Mr. HARRISON. And last year increases were provided in 
the salaries of a number of the Assistant Postmasters General 
and other highly paid employees? 

Mr, WARREN. So far as'the Post Office Department itself 
is concerned, the differences must be adjusted within the Post 
Office Department. That is to say, those places were within 
the regular classification. The field Postal Service is different. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think the Senator understood me. 

Mr. WARREN. I think I understand the Senator. , He 
means the few who are not included. 

Mr. HARRISON, Last year we increased the salaries. of 
a good many of the highly paid postal employees? 

Mr. WARREN. That is true. z 

Mr. HARRISON. Assistant Postmasters General, Mr. Stew- 
art, and so on. s 

Mr. WARREN. Whatever their salaries are, as provided 
by law, they are included in this bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. The same salaries.as were provided in 
the last appropriation bill are carried in this bill, are they not? 

Mr. WARREN. Exactly. . 

Mr. HARRISON. Is there any provision in this bill to raise 
the revenue or the means to pay those increases? 

Mr. WARREN. Not that I know of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill.“ ‘ 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading, “Treasury Department, Office of the 
Secretary,” on page 2, line 17, after the word grade“ to in- 
sert “unless in unusually meritorious cases’ the President 
shall otherwise direct,” so as to read: ' : 


Salaries: Secretary of the Treasury, $12,000; Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, $10,000; three Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, 
and other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with “The classification act of 1923,“ $158,180; in all, $180,180: 
Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions of appropria- 
tions contained in this act for the payment for personal services in 
the District of Columbia in accordance with “The classification act 
of 1923,” the average of the salaries of the total number of persons 
under any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit 
shall not at any time exceed the average of the compensation rates 
specified for the grade by such act, and in grades in Which only one 
position is allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the 
average of the compensation rates for the grade unless in unusually 
meritorious cases the President shall otherwise direct. 


The amendment was agreed. to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Office of 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits,” on page 10, at the 
end of line 7, to strike out “$20,040” and insert “ $21,040,” 
so as to read; 

For Commisstoner of Accounts and Deposits and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia, in accordance with the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, 821,010. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public Debt 
Service,” on page 12, line 16, to strike out * $7,240” and insert 
* $8,040," so as to make the paragraph read: 

For expenses incident to the discharge of the duties imposed upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the transportation act, 1920, the 
Federal control act, approved March 21, 1918, as amended, and for 


It carries whatever the law has provided 


expenses arising in connection with loans and credits to foreign gov- 
ernments under the Liberty loan acts and the Victory Liberty loan 
act and in connection with credits granted or conditions entered into 
under the acts providing for the relief of populations in Europe and 
contiguous countries, and in connection with credits granted or con- 
ditions entered into under the act providing for the sale of surplus 
war material, including personal services in the District of Columbia, 
$8,040. - 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Internal 
Revenue Service,“ on page 17, line 20, before the word “store- 
keepers,” to insert “gargers”; in the same line, after the 
word “storekeepers,” to insert “storekeeper-gaugers,” and in 
line 23, after the name “ District of Columbia,” to strike out 
“gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers at rates of compensation 
not in excess of those established for like services by the 
classification act of 1923,” so as to read: 


For salaries and expenses of collectors of internal revenue, deputy 
collectors, gaugers, storekecpers, storekeeper-gaugers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, and janitors in internal-reyenue offices, rent of offices outside 
of the District of Columbia, telephone service, injuries to horses not 
exceeding $250 for any horse crippled or killed, expenses of seizure 
and sale, and other necessary miscellaneous expenses in collecting 
internal-revenue taxes, $4,450,000, A 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing,” on page 24, line 8, after the word 
director,“ to strike out “one assistant director,” and in line 
11, to strike out “$455,540” and insert “$465,540,” so as to 
read: 


Oftice of director: For the director and other personal services in 
the District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $465,540, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the heading “ Public Health 
Service,” on page 32, line 3, after the name “District of 
Columbia,” to strike out “$50,000” and insert “$98,396, of 
which amount not to exceed $49,936 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


For the maintenance and expenses of the division of venereal dis- 
eases, established by sections 3 and 4, Chapter XV, of the act ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, Including personal and other services in the 
field and in the District of Columbia, $98,396, of which amount not 
to exceed $49,036 may be éxpended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the heading, “Mints and 
assay offices, Carson City (Nev.), Mint,“ on page 32, line 25, 
after the word “employees” to strike out “at rates corre- 
sponding as nearly as may be practicable to the rates estab- 
lished by the classification act of 1923 for similar positions in 
the departmental seryices in the District of Columbia,” so 
as to read: 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and employees, 85,280. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
why that is done? 5 

Mr. WARREN, Those words are stricken out because in- 
applicable under the other laws. The chairman of the com- 
mittee will offer at a later time an amendment which will 
cover those two items. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 7 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was under the subhead, “Denyer (Colo.), Mint,” on page 33, 
line 7, after the word “employees” to strike out “at rates 
corresponding as nearly as may be practicable to the rates 
established by the classification act of 1923 for similar posi- 
tions in the departmental services in the District of Colum- 
bia,” so as to read: 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and employees, $156,710. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “New Or- 
leans (La.) Mint,“ on page 33, line 17, after the word “ em- 
ployees,“ to strike ont “at rates corresponding as nearly as 
may be practicable to the rates established by the classification 
act of 1923 for similar positions in the departmental services 
in the District of Columbia,’ so as to read: 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and employees, $9,960, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Philadelphia 
Mint,” on page 83, line: 24, after the word “employees,” to 
strike out “at rates corresponding as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable to the rates established by the classification act of 1923 
for similar positions in the departmental’ services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,“ so as to read: 


Salarles: For compensation of officers and employees, $690,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment.was, under the subhead “San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Mint,“ on page 34, line 13, after the word em- 
ployees,” to strike out “at rates corresponding as nearly as 
may be practicable to the rates established by the classifica- 
tion act of 1923 for similar positions in the departmental sery- 
ices in the District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and employees, $256,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Boise. (Idaho) 
assay office,” on page 34, line 24, after the word “employees,” 
to strike out at rates corresponding as nearly as may be prac- 
tienble to the rates established by the classification act of 1923 
for similar positions in the departmental services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” so as to read: 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and employees, $6,340. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Helena 
(Mont.) assay office,“ on page 35, line 6, after the word“ em- 
ployees,” to strike out “at rates corresponding as nearly as 
may be practicable to the rates established by the classifica- 
tion act of 1923 for similar positions in the departmental 
services in the District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and employees, $5,280. 


The amendment was agreed to.. 

The next amendment. was, under the subhead “New York 
assay office,” on page 35, line 12, after the word “employees,” 
to strike out “at rates corresponding as nearly as may be 
practicable to the rates established by the classification act of 


1925 for similar positions in the departmental services in the 


District of Columbia,” so as to read: 
Salaries ; For compensation of officers and employees, $260,000. 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Seattle 
(Wash.) assay office,” on page 35, line 22, after the word em- 
ployees,” to strike out “at rates corresponding as nearly as 
may be practicable to the rates established by the classification 
act of 1923 for similar positions in the departmental services 
in the District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


Salaries; For compensation of officers and employees, $19,230. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 1, to insert: 


DEADWOOD (S, DAK.) ASSAY OFFICE 


Sularies: For compensation of officers and employees, $5,280. 
For incidental and contingent expenses, $800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 5, to insert: 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, ASSAY OFFICE 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and employees, $3,960. 
For incidental and contingent expenses, $300. 


The amendment was agreed. to. 

The next amendment was; under the subhead “Office of 
Supervising Architect, publie buildings, construction, and 
reut, on page 36, at the end of line 18, to strike out 525,000 
and insert $35,000,” so as to read: 


Birmingham, Ala., post office and courthouse: For extension of mail- 
ing platform and changes in approaches, and miscellaneous minor 
items, $35,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 21, to strike out 
“$50,000” and insert “ $60,000,” so as to read: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., post office: For extension of toilet room and mis- 
cellaneous changes incident thereto, $60,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 24, after the word 
“thereto,” to strike ont “$75,000” and insert “for ventilating 
2 8 for basement driveway, $10,000; in all, $85,000,” so as 
to read: 


s 


Chicago, III., post ofice, courthouse, ete.: For renewing part of 
downspouts, plumbing, and heating pipes, and work incident thereto, 
for ventilating system for basement driveway, $10,000; in all, $85,000.. 


Mr. WARREN: F desire to correct an error at that point. 
The committee amendment striking out $75,000 is am error 
and T ask that that part of the amendment be rejected, leav- 
ing the 875,000 as it was. 

The first part of the amendment was rejected! 

The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. The question is now on 
agreeing to the second part of the amendment, adding the 
words“ for ventilating system for basement driveway, $10,000; 
in all, $85,000.” 

The second part of the amendment was agreed to: 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 87, at the end of line 3, 
to strike out 815,000“ and insert“ $18,000," 80 as to read: 


Ellsworth (Me.) post office and customhouse; For construction of 


retaining wall, grading, extension, and repairs to driveway and side- 
walk, etc., 818,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, at the end of line 9, 
to strike out “$15,000” and insert“ $20,000,” so as to read: 


Mobile (Ala.) customhouse and post office: For remodeling first 
story, including mechanical equipment; layatory in second story, 
$20,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 87, at the end of line 11, 
to strike out “ $25,000” and insert“ $30,000,” 0 as to read: 


St. Louis (Mo,) post office: For reconstruction and repairs to sky- 
lights and roof, $80,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, at the end of line 15, 
to strike out “ $45,000” and insert ‘* $50,000,” so as to read: 


St. Paul (Minn.) post office, conrthouse, and customhouse: For re- 
pairs to plaster, ete., interior and exterior painting, repolnting stone- 
work, repairs to sidewalks, etc., $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 87, at the end of line 17, 
to strike out “ $40,000” and insert “$50,000,” so as to read: 


Topeka (Kans.) post office and courthouse: For geveral repairs to 
exterior of building, $50,000, 


The amendnient was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ments have now been disposed of. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and which makes good the striking out of certain Jan- 
guage about which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] asked a moment ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be. 
stated, 

The READING CLERK. On page 3, after line 4, add the fol- 
lowing: 

The Secretary. of the Treasury is authorized to fix the rates of 
compensation of civilian employees in the field services under the 
Treasury Department to correspond, so far as: may be practicable, 
to the. rates established by the classification act of 1923 for positions, 
in the departmental services in the District of Columbla, notwith- 
standing. the salary restrictions in other acts which limit salaries to. 
rates in conflict with the rates fixed by the classification act of 1923 
for the departmental services. 3 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I now offer the amendment which I send to’ 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reported. 

The READING.CLERK. On page 23, line 13, after the numer- 
als “$250,000,” insert the following: 

Provided, That officers of the Const Guard performing travel by 
Coast Guard vessels or by Government-owned transports shall only 
be entitled to reimbursement of actual and necessary expenses In- 
curred. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, -I offer another amendment of the same 
nature applying to the Health Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 28, line 16, after the numerals 
* $25,000,” insert the following: 


The committee amend- 


The amendment will be 
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Provided, That officers of the Public Health Service performing 
travel by Coast Guard vessels or by Government-owned transports 
shall only be entitled to reimbursement of actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred. 

The amendment was agreed to. é i 

Mr. WARREN. That concludes the amendments we have 


offer to the entire bill. 

5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in Committee 
of the Whole and still open to amendment. If there are no 
further amendments to be offered, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 

mendments were concurred in. 
athe amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

JAPAN 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in the American press there 
have appeared many items in recent times, articles and sug- 
gestions, that American interests are in.danger from intrigues 
of a war party in Japan, and that America should regard 
Japan as a secret enemy. 

8 and Japan each has its jingoes who see “red,” who 
think in terms of war, who suspect and hate other nations, 
and who teach that war is inevitable, that the nation is in 
danger, that it must compete with others in superprepared- 
ness for the unavoidable conflict. These are the superlative 
idiots whose intelligent advice works directly toward war, 
They may not really wish war, but they promote it, and their 
poison should be neutralized by vigorous antagonism both in 
America and in Japan by men of good sense and of good will. 

The American people are practically unanimous in hating 
war and in loving peace. The jingoes are negligible in num- 
ber, but a small spark may start a dangerous fire. The Ameri- 
can people are overwhelmingly friendly to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and the Japanese people, notwithstanding the conflict 
in California, where Japanese thrift and industry have been 
so superior as to excite local opposition on the ground that 
local labor can not compete with the Japanese. This is a 
compliment to the Japanese, but results in local laws to the 
commercial disadvantage of the Japanese and furnishes fuel 
for international ill will that may be fanned into a flame 
under the so-called exclusion act. 

I am convinced that Japan does not want war, that the 
Japanese only want to have the Japanese treated with justice, 
and it is difficult for them to understand why superior Japa- 
nese industry and thrift should be penalized, even if com- 
petitive, by exclusion or denial of landholding privileges, We, 
who have always protected our industries and labor by a tariff 
against the competition of the products of cheaper labor from 
abroad, do not see anything unusual or strange in our local or 
national law. 

Japan is entitled to the respect and good will of the Ameri- 
can people. The Japanese people are about as brave, as intel- 
ligent, as industrious, as thrifty, as any other people on earth, 
as intensely patriotic, as emotional. The Japanese are en- 
titled to the admiration and good will of the American peo- 
ple, and certainly enjoy the universal respect of our people. 

Japan cooperated with us in the World War. 

Japan restored Shantung to China. 

Japan cooperated with us in the naval treaty and the 5-5-3 
ratio of power. 

Japan respected our views and dropped the aggressive 21 
demands on China. 

Japan retired from Siberia as we wished. 

Japan abrogated the Anglo-Japanese alliance as we desired. 

Japan has been very courteous, considerate in the discussion 
of the exclusion act, and has been, and is, our good friend. 

No man in Congress is justified, under the facts, in abusing 
the Japanese Government. 

Mr. President, under the Constitution of the United States 
the conduct and control of our foreign relations are in the 
hands of the President of the United States and in the hands 
of the Secretary of State. Therefore, it is an improper act 
on the part of a Senator or on the part of a Member of the 
House of Representatives to rise in his place and denounce a 
foreign nation or a foreign government. He is invading the 
rights, the functions, the duties of the Executive department. 
He is doing an act of disservice to his own country. If he 
have anything of importance affecting the relations of the 
United States Government and the people of the United States 
to a foreign people, he should conyey that information and 
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that advice and that counsel to the Executive, and deal with 
it through the Executive, to whose charge such matters are 
committed by our Constitution. 

I wish to submit for the Recorp a very interesting editorial 
from the Public Ledger, of Philiadelphia, of December 19, 
1924, upon this subject, which, in a large measure, meets my 
approval, although I do not wish to be understood as ap- 
proving any condemnation of our officials of the Navy or of 
the Army who think, naturally and necessarily, in terms of 
war and in terms of preparedness. We train them for that 
purpose, and we must, therefore, be content to have them 
interested in expanding the powers which they think necessary 
to the protection and the welfare of our country. Without 
reading, I submit the editorial which I send to the desk, and 
I ask that it may be printed in the Recor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to print- 
ing in the Recorp the matter referred to by the Senator from 
Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


DARK FORCES WORK TOWARD WAR 


Somewhere behind the fogbank of propaganda, sinister, unseen hands 
are seeking to destroy the peaceful relations between this Nation and 
Japan. For six months this has embarrassed Tokyo and Washington. 
Twice within a week it has moved the White House to protest. Yes- 
terday it caused the Secretary of State to issue an unprecedented 
public statement of welcome to the new Japanese Ambassador. 

The Administration is fighting every step in the evident attempt to 
stampede the Nation and Congress into a vast program of armaments 
to meet the “ Japanese menace.” Yet the echoes of the White House 
protest had not died away before Congressman , of Illinois, 
representing a Chicago district 2,000 miles from those shores, was 
introducing a resolution asking that the “ white peoples of the Pacific” 
be summoned to a conference to consider problems of the Pacific. 

Where a Kaiser raised a “ yellow peril” for his own imperial pur- 
poses our own junkers are evoking a “brown peril” from the vasty 
deeps of their own imaginations, On the eve of the coming of the 
Japanese envoy. efforts are redoubled to embarrass the two nations, 
Japanese good faith is being questioned and the seed of distrust, sus- 
picion, and hatred sown everywhere. 

What is the motive of this agitation and this campaign of poisonous 
whispers? Has it any basis of fact? Is Washington or Tokyo feeding 
and fostering it? 

From both great capitals come assurances that there is no grave 
question at issue that need cause concern to either people. There is, 
they say, a complete understanding between them. 

It is a matter of record that Japan has kept every pledge she has 
made. She assumed heavy obligations at the Washington arms con- 
ference three years ago. She has kept them. Washington is convinced 
she is living by the letter and the spirit of the naval treaty, includ- 
ing the 5-5-3 agreement. In this she has met the wishes of America 
and the world, r 4 

At the request of America, she surrendered her special spheres of 
influence by abrogating the Lansing-Ishil agreement. She dropped 
the 21 demands on China that threatened the peace of the Far East. 
Japan is out of Siberia and Shantung. The open door remains open. 
All of these things were desired by America. 

Tokyo abrogated the Anglo-Japanese alliance because Washington 
and the “white dominions” of Great Britain wanted it abrogated. 
Right loyally and faithfully she has worked with America for peace 
in the Pacific. 

Japan dealt with the Japanese exclusion act with a great patience 
and restraint. Despite the hysterical action of Congress following a 
diplomatic blunder for which her ambassador and our own foreign 
office must share the blame, Japan was all that is honorable and fair 
in dealing with that crisis. The Japanese kite did not strike at the 
American eagle. Tokyo has refused to be affronted by the strange 
decision to hold American naval maneuvers in Hawallan and Pacific 
waters next summer. Regardless of the fact that we have every right 
to do so, such a move at this time is unfortunate. 

Japan does not want war. To fight America now, or it may be 
ever, would spell the doom of the Mikado’s Empire. Certainly, 
America does not want war. It was to destroy the seeds of future 
conflict in the Pacific that the Washington conference met in Novem- 
ber, 1921. 

Why, then, this perennial clamor that Japan is an enemy to be 
watched, distrusted, dreaded, armed against, and finally fought? Whatis 
the aim of the dark and sleepless forces now raising the phantom shape 
of a “brown peril" against the western sky and forever urging more 
ships, more planes, and more and greater masses of war machinery? 

Is it the insane aim of men like Congressman to hurl white 
men and brown men at each other's throats? Is it the studied pur- 
pose of race hatreds, naval ambitions, and human greed to bring about 
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a terrible conflict of two civilizations in the Pacific—a clash that might 
end civilization? 

Congressman and the weary old men of the quarterdeck cabals 
who dream and scheme the wars that younger men must fight are play- 
ing with terriflee forces. The naval officer who has convinced himself 
that war is inevitable and may as well come is dangerous to America. 
Every man who is pushing two peoples toward the red whirlpool in his 
effort to create great fleets ia a tool of those human vultures who feed 
upon battle fields and suck the marrow from the bones of broken 
nations. i 

We do not plead the cause of pacifism. It is as foolish ‘and dangerous 
as jingolsm, This Nation must maintain forces adequate for defense, 
but only for defense. The Navy is now adequate and eficient for this 
purpose. It need.not and must not be increased. . 

The task of America and Japan is to end the hysterical agitation of 
phantom issues and keep dead issues burled deep. The people of Japan 
must not be misled. There is no will in America to make war against 
them. Americans must not be deceived. Japan is right well and truly 
bearing herself as an honorable and peace-loving nation should. 

The vicious circle of armament against armament and the inevitable 
war has been broken and ‘must not be again inscribed, The dark forces 
in both Japan and America must be checked and driven back into their 
shadowy caverns of greed, ambitions, and hate. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, if there be no further 
business to be brought before the Senate, I ask that the Senate 
carry out the unanimous-consent agreement just entered into 
relative to taking a recess until noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, if there be no further business to be trans- 
acted, the Senate will stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) 
took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, January 8, 1925, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnuspay, January 7, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: : 


Praise ye the Lord; O give thanks unto the Lord, for His 
mercy endureth forever. Remember us with Thy favor and 
bestow upon us the Father's blessing. Let the people praise 
Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee, and may they give 
glory unto Thy excellent name. Give us a childlike faith and 
bless us with the truths that are hidden even from the wise. 
Lead all through the journey of our days by Thy guiding 
hand. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF FRANK v. LAGUARDIA 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I present a priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Hlections No. 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin presents a- 
privileged report from the Committee on Elections No. 2, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Newson of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Elections No. 2, 
submits the following report on the contested-election case of Henry 
Frauk v. Fiorello H. LaGnardia. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 
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THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the World Court. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, on January 2 I submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

Concurrent Resolution 36 

Whereas modern warfare is a menace to civilization and to mankind ; 
and 

Whereas a guiding principle in the foreign policy of the United States 
has always been the peaceful settlement of controversies between 
nations by example and by the advocacy of arbitration; and 

Whereas for more than a quarter of a century the United States 
Government has been a member of The Hague Tribunal and has long 
sought the creation of à permanent court of international justice; and 

Whereas in effect both of the great political parties in the United 
States have declared in favor of the principle and purpose of such 
action, thus removing the proposal from the realm of partisanship, 
further evidenced by its indorsement by diversified civic and religious 
organizations such as the American Legion, the American Federation 
of Labor, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Bar 
‘Association, the League of Women Voters, and the Christian Churches 
of America; and ? 

Whereas President Harding submitted to the Senate of the United 
States February 24, 1923, a proposal that the United States adhere to 
the protocol establishing an international court of justice at The Hague, 
with proposed reservations, which proposal has also been recommended 
by President Coolidge: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States that the 
proposal, that the United States adhere to the protocol establishing a 
permanent international court of justice at The Hague, with certain 
reservations, recommended by President Harding and by President 
Coolidge, is in harmony with the traditional policy of our country, 
which is against aggressive war and for the maintenance of permanent 
and honorable peace; and that said proposal deserves to receive and 
ought to be given prompt and sympathetic consideration as a forward 
step toward outlawing war through peaceful settlement of justiciable 
questions. 


Mr. Speaker, it is now over six years since the armistice, 
and the United States, the richest and most powerful Govern- 
ment in the world, has so far failed to either devise machinery 
to lessen the likelihood of another world war or adhere to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice for the purpose 
of settling international disputes by means of arbitration. 

It seems to me that the time has come when we must take 
a definite stand either in favor of international arbitration 
as a step in the direction of achieving and maintaining world 
peace or wipe our hands like Pontius Pilate and proclaim 
our sole reliance on battleships and bayonets. 

As a soldier and speaking for an overwhelming majority of 
the veterans of the World War who saw the horrors of actual 
warfare, comrades shot down by unseen foes at great dis- 
tances, or seared by poisonous gas, I am convinced that the 
sacrifices will have been in vain if the United States does not 
play its part to carry into effect the assurances given the 
soldiers that they were engaged in a war to end wars. We 
have up to now broken faith with those of our comrades who 
paid the supreme sacrifice. What is there to prevent another 
pap ed or eyen minimize the possibilities of another world 
war 

I am opposed to the league because it Is political and has 
failed lamentably to advance the cause of Umitation of arma- 
ment for which it was created, settle any of the major issues 
of Europe involving war, and is the practical enforcement 
agent of the Versailles treaty, conceived in cupidity and in a 
spirit of revenge, creating a dozen new Alsace-Lorraines to 
plague Europe for generations with wars of liberation. 

The league is not a judicial organization like the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, but political, dominated 
by England and France. Were we to enter the league we could 
not help taking sides on questions which would involve and 
entangle us hopelessly in European jealousies, ambitions, and 
intr! gues. 

I am not an irreconcilable, but in my opinion it would be 
the part of wisdom for the United States to keep ont of the 
League of Nations, at least until the Buropean nations show 
some intention to reduce their military establishments, bond 
2 debts, and signify a desire for peace and mutual help- 

ess. 
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As far as the Permanent Court of International Justice is 
concerned it may or may not be the child of the league. If 
It Is, it is the best thing the league has done, and the league 
should be given credit for it and not held up to public con- 
demnation. The overpowering fact remains that a permanent 
world court of arbitration exists and is functioning serenely 
at The Hague, to which 52 nations have adhered, while the 
United States is still fighting shadows of foreign entangle- 
ments and talking in a haze about foreign intrigues and secret 
diplomacy. ~ 

We can very properly adhere to the protocol creating the 
World Court without in ‘any degree sanctioning the league, 
The World Court is the only practical and constructive ma- 
chine set up since the war to settle disputes between nations, 
big and little, on the broad principles of justice. There never 
has been any question raised about the ability, probity, or 
eminence of the judges. Prof. John Bassett Moore, America's 
greatest exponent of international law, is one of the 11 judges. 
We are assured of a square deal at the outset, as the court is 
judicial and not political. Can we afford to hang back any 
longer from taking this step in the direction of peace while at 
the same time palavering and professing our unquenchable 
love of peace? 

I have introduced this resolution in the House in the first 
place to secure ‘a record vote in favor of the proposal. The 
Members of the House of Representatives have all been elected 
since the message on the World Court was sent to the Senate 
by President Harding, and can testify regarding the attitude 
of the public who are wondering at the delay in presenting 
the proposal to the Senate and are disconcerted at the slowness 
of the procedure. 2 

I am well aware that the House of Representatives has no 
constitutional power to negotiate or ratify treaties, but in the 
case of our adhering to the protocol creating the World Court 
which would incur annual appropriations and might require 
the concurrence of both Houses of Congress to limit the size 
of the Army and Navy, and to refrain in certain instances 
from declaring war the constitutional power of the House 
would be obviously involved. 

It, therefore, seems appropriate that the House of Repre- 
sentatives should consider the expediency of adopting such an 
innovation in our dealings with foreign powers before ratifica- 
tion by the Senate, and express or withhold its approval in 
general terms when it will haye some effect on subsequent 
proceedings, | 

The peace problem is by far the greatest unsolved issue and 
nothing else matters much in comparison to it. The adherence 
to the World Court is not the solution but only a step which 
will promote arbitration of international disputes, further 
limitation of armament, develop good will and peaceful re- 
lations between nations to the end that law and not war may 
be the arbiter of international differences. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
11248. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11248, the War Department ap- 
propriation bill, with Mr. Luce in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 11248, the War Department appropriation 
bill, and the Clerk will resume the reading of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE I.-MWIranT ACTIVITIRS AND OTHER EXPENSES OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT INCIDENT THERETO 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


Salaries; Secretary of War, $12,000; Assistant Secretary of War, 
$10,000, and for other personal services in the District of Columbia 
in accordance with “The classification act of 1923,” $202,174; in all, 
$224,174: Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions of 
appropriations contained in this act for the payment for personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with “The classifica- 
tion act of 1928,” the average of the salaries of the total number of 
persons under any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation 
unit shall not at any time exceed the average of the compensation 
rates specified for the grade by such act, and in grades in which only 
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one position is allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the 
average of the compensation rates for the grade: Provided, That this 
restriction shall not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 8, and 4 of the clerical- 
mechanical service, or (2) to require the reduction in ‘salary of any 
‘person whose compensation was fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accordance 
with the rules of section 6 of such act, (8) to require the reduction 
in salary of any person who is transferred from one position to 
another position in the same or different grade in the same or a 
different bureau, office, or other appropriation unit, or (4) to prevent 
the payment of a salary under any grade at a rate higher ‘than the 
maximum rate of the grade when such higher rate is permitted by “ The 
classification act of 1928,” and is specifically authorized by other law. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes 
on the bill, but not particularly on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes on the bill, but not 
particularly on this section. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of asking 
consent of the committee for extra time is to bring before you 
certain facts and figures bearing upon an amendment which I 
shall offer when we reach page 37. On page 87 I shall move to 
strike out the figures “ $14,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $14,200,000,” and then move to strike ont all from line 11, on 
page 38, and line 1, on page 89. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment, which provides for reducing 
the total appropriation by $500,000 and striking out the au- 
thority for the expenditure of this amount as provided in lines 
11 to 25 on page 38 and part of line 1 on page 39, at this time 
is prompted solely for what I deem to be for the best interest 
of aviation generally. While I doubt the wisdom of placing the 
engineering department of Army aviation at Dayton, I shall 
not discuss for the present that phase of the question. I will 
say that I shall oppose any offer at any time made under the 
same auspices as that now before us. Since 1918, in the Sixty- 
fifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses, and at every opportunity I 
have had during the present Congress, I have consistently 
urged the necessity of taking inventory of figuring our costs 
and of uniting once and forever all of the goyernmental avia- 
tion activities. With the exception of the National Advisory 
Board for Aeronautics, there has been little or no effective suc- 
cessful cooperation. The board has been doing great work and 
is the living example of the necessity of united thought, ‘action, 
and expenditures in this new and necessary branch of govern- 
mental activity. 

I have some figures to-day to add to the many previous state- 
ments that I have made on the floor of the House, which 
those who have followed the growth and development of avia- 
tion in this country will surely find of great interest. I will 
first take up the specific subject of the proposed new field at 
Dayton, and then if the House will bear with me, I will present 
figures. which I have been gathering for many months which 
will prove conclusively that the United States Government is 
spending as much, if not more, than other Governments in the 
whole world for aviation. Yet the statements made on the 
floor of this House so many times in the last six years remain 
true—that is, that the Government is not doing as much for the 
development of aviation as other countries. Why? For the 
simple reason that our activities are divided, our expenditures 
not wisely controlled, and large amounts used in this injudi- 
cious, competitive, disunited, uncoordinated fashion ‘are hidden 
in other appropriations. But let us take up one thing at a 
time 


First, a new field is proposed at Dayton, Ohio. We are asked 
to appropriate $500,000, which shall be available immediately, 
toward the transfer of the testing and experimental plant of 
the Air Service now located at McCook Field, Dayton, and the 
reestablishment on a permanent site in the same vicinity in- 
eluding, the provision in the appropriation says, the preparation 
of grounds, construction of buildings, installation of roadways 


| and utilities, and all other expenses of whatever character 


connected with this project. Then we have been told that the 
citizens of Dayton have generously contributed the ground for 
this field and station. 

The title has been transferred to the United States Govern- 
ment and we are told that we will not have to appropriate one 
eent for the ground. This House has had sufficient experience 
with gifts to the Government and that in itself should put us 
on notice. If there is any Member on the floor who is of the 
opinion that this $500,000 is all the appropriation required to 
make the transfer and construct the buildings, permit me at 
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this time to relieve his mind of any such thought. That is not 
the case. I am sure the distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. ANTHONY], who made such a splendid statement under the 
general debate a few days ago, will bear me out that this 
appropriation is simply for the initial costs of transferring the 
plant from one field to another. This appropriation, let it be 
clearly understood, is sufficient for the actual cost of the transfer 
of the machinery and property now at McCook Field to the new 
field and to start the work for tracks, roads, and then only 
for the foundation of the necessary buildings. My colleagues 
will find the itemized estimates for which this $500,000 will be 
used on page 342 of the hearings held by the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations considering this very 
bill, and let me read them to you— 

Freie test laboratory and generator power-house founda- 


Railroads 
Transformer stands 


Warehouse and museum foundations. 
Warehouse and museum construction (parts 
Heating plant (without equipment) 

fain-building foundation 

‘our wells. 

‘oundation for assembly overhaul and shops 
Banne that part to be done under this appropriation 

es 


General Patrick, who testified, estimates that the total 
amount required is about $4,000,000, and I say, and I am sure 
my colleagues who have had experience on appropriating com- 
mittees before the Committee on Appropriations took over all 
appropriations, and the gentlemen now on the Appropriations 
Committee will agree that considering the cost of the founda- 
tions and the plan proposed by General Patrick as detailed in 
his testimony, the cost will be much nearer to $10,000,000 than 
it will be to his estimate of $4,000,000. I am not objecting to a 
permanent experimental station or engineering department for 
‘the Army Air Service. We must have one, It is unwise to make 
this appropriation at this time to settle at this particular site 
just because some men out in Dayton, men who have cost this 
Government hundreds of millions of dollars by reason of their 
Special Dayton interests, desire a permanent field there. Why 
all this hurry? Why all this speed? Because they know that 
the question of aviation has reached that point where it must be 
definitely. settled, and they know that when we have analyzed 
the cost in the last six years and taken inventory that we will 
settle upon a united service, and that when we do that the 
chances of their offer being accepted will be very slim. Hence 
the pressure that is brought to bear at this time. But let me 
read further from the hearing. The chairman of the committee 
IMr. AnrHony] asked General Patrick, who was testifying for 
this particular appropriation, page 339 of the hearing, Decem- 
ber 3, 1924: 

Mr. AxTHONY. You mean the present testing facilities are not sufi- 
cient? 

General Patrick. They are not sufficient to test large propellers. It 
can not be done . 


Now, get this— 

Mr. AntHony. Has the Navy anything of that sort? 

General Parrackx. They have nothing comparable to what we must 
have, and we are testing all that are being tested for the Navy, 
anyway. 

Mr. Axrnony. You propose to spend $4,000,000 on this engineering 
plant. What is the Navy planning to do? 

General Patrice. I do not know, sir. 


Gentlemen, that is just the trouble. The Army does not know 
what the Navy is doing, and the Navy does not know what the 
Army is doing. It is not their business to know. They are not 
required to know. They do not want to know as long as they 
can come here and get separate appropriations. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We ought to know whether they are going ahead with 
a duplication of this plant, i 

General Patrick. We are preventing duplication by having all these 
matters taken up with the Aeronautical Board. One of the distinct 
functions of the Aeronautical Board is to consider all such things and 
see that there is no duplication. 

Why, gentlemen, you know the Aeronautical Board has no 


powers of this kind. They can not prevent the Navy going 
ahead and the Army going ahead. They simply can suggest. I 
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read the recommendations of the Aeronautical Board a few 
days ago, when we were considering the bill to authorize the 
Postmaster General to establish air lines for the carrying of 


mails, and the Aeronautical Board has been recommending for - 


years the avoiding of duplication, yet the duplication goes on 
at the cost of millions of dollars. To continue the hearing. 
Mr. ANTHONY asks: 


I do not know what the other members of the committee think about 
it, but personally I would be opposed to the Army going ahead and 
building a plant of this kind there if the Navy is going ahead with an 
entirely separate plant of the same kind. 


Sound judgment; good legislation; which, of course, is ex- 
pected from the distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY]. Now, let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], of the committee, that this very 
duplication is going on. A few days ago, when the naval 
appropriation bill was taken up, we appropriated the annual 
allowance for just such a plant, The naval plant is known as 
the aircraft factory of Philadelphia, and we appropriated 
$1,500,000 in the bill, which passed this House a few days ago, 
as against $1,511,000 for the previous fiscal year. You will 
find on page 530 of the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations considering the naval ap- 
propriation bill, January 7, 1924, the testimony of Admiral 
Moffett. who has the corresponding position in the Navy of 
General Patrick in the Army: 


Mr. Frencu. The next item covers the aircraft factory at Phila- 
delphia, $1,500,000 as against $1,511,000 for 1923. 

Admiral Morrrrr. That is practically the same as last year * . 

Mr. Taner, Do you do a good deal of manufacturing there? 

Admiral Morrrrr. We. do as little as we possibly can; practically 
none now, except spare parts. It is practically manufacturing experi- 
mental types. We have no production there, practically, this year. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you build any airplanes? 

Admiral Morrsrr. We have built them in the past. For instance, 
we have an experimental type and we will build, say, three of some- 
thing that is entirely new, of our own design. Take the training 
plane. This last year we built two types of training planes. But 
it is almost entirely research, experimental construction, and repair. 


Exactly what the Dayton plant is doing. Absolute duplica- 
tion. We have a complete plant at Philadelphia, I dare say 
we have some $10,000,000 buildings on it at this time. Here 
are the itemized estimates covering the $1,500,000 which we ap- 
propriated for the Philadelphia aircraft factory. They will 
give an idea of the extent of the work performed there: 


Estimated cost under “ Maintenance” of the naval aircraft factory 
for fiscal year 1925 


Grounds and buildings. 


Tools and machinery 

Supply group. 

Transportation. 

Power group 

Administration group 

Shop group. 

Miscel 

Models, 

Repairs to aircraft 

Losses, aeronautical material_ 

Operating expenses, aircraft. 1, 035 
anufacturing 220. 065 


So here we have an example. The general commanding 
Army Air Service admits he does not know what the Nevy is 
doing, and the Navy seemingly does not know or care what the 
Army proposes to do, The subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in charge of naval appropriations is 
naturally interested in developing naval appropriations. They 
are not familiar with the details of the program of the Army 
aviation. The subcommittee in charge of Army appropriations 
does not know the details of what the naval subcommittee is 
doing, and we are spending millions upon millions of dollars. 

Dayton, of course, is particularly interested in Dayton. That 
is not our problem just now. We are responsible for the devel- 
opment of aviation in this country with the appropriation of 
the people’s money, and should not be swept off our feet by the 
glamour and noise of real-estate promoters, contract seekers, 
and business men who have only their own local interests at 
stake. Let me read a paragraph from The Slipstream of June, 
1924, the active wide-awake, forceful publication interested in 
Dayton and published at Dayton. As to why the Government 
station should stay in Dayton has been answered logically by 
its citizens. Location, cost, coordination from the Government 
standpoint of view, of course, seemingly does not enter into it. 


1925 Tek 


The citizens of Dayton have given the logic and the necessity 
for it. Then the article goes on: 


At the present time the architects are still busily engaged in map- 
ping out plans of buildings and construction work in connection with 
the proposed new home of the engineering division. Tentative plans, 
linked with the proposed sale of the five abandoned air fields, will 
aggregate a sum of $10,000,000 for the purpose of erecting permanent 
buildings, The expansion made possible by the move will mean an 
annual pay roll of from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000—McCook Field now 
has the fourth largest pay roll in Dayton. It will give employment to 
from 8,000 to 5,000 skilled workmen. It will mean the building of hun- 
dreds of new homes. It will give Dayton further world-wide publicity. 
It will increase Dayton’s population many thousands. It will furnish 
a fitting memorial to the Wright brothers. It may result in the location 
here of an alr academy surpassing the West Polnt and Annapolis insti- 
tutions. It will advance the educational opportunities and standards 
of the community. It will focus the attention of the world upon Day- 
ton's activities. It will attract the manufacturer of aircraft. It will 
draw thousands of desirable visitors. It will add to Dayton's reputa- 
tion as a precision center. ` It will be splendid evidence of the progress 
and patriotism of Dayton people. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the.gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose there were 100,000 men out of em- 
ployment there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This would be very handy, would it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe in a Govern- 
ment policy of constructing buildings to give them employment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would be rather a costly policy to 
follow. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe in that? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; I do not believe in constructing 
buildings for the sole purpose of giving men employment. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is one of the gentleman's arguments 
he has just made. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; I am quoting something to which I 
am opposed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I did not catch the gentleman. Then 
he is not in favor of any such policy of the Government? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No. The gentleman will remember—— 

Mr. STENGLE. Do I understand the gentleman is reading 
somebody else’s speech and he is going to oppose that speech? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I am reading from an article with 
reference to Dayton 

Mr. STENGLE. The gentleman is advertising Dayton. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Dayton is advertising itself and I am 
opposed to it, If the gentleman had been listening he would 
have understood. I hope I have made myself clear. 

Can you beat it? The last place in the world thet a memo- 
rial should be put up to the Wright brothers is in Dayton, 
Ohio. When the Wright brothers were struggling with their 
great invention, when they were hard up against it to finish 
the construction of their first machine, they got no help in 
Dayton, that now seeks to erect a memorial at the expense of 
the Government of the United States to “their” Wright 
brothers. Dayton should erect a memorial to the Wright 
brothers at their own expense. They should dig deep in their 
pockets and erect a magnificent memorial to these great pio- 
neers of the air as a constant daily reminder to every citizen 
of Dayton of the lack of cooperation, of the utter lack of sup- 
port that they gave to their native sons in the days that help 
was needed. Why, gentlemen, you all know the history of the 
Wright brothers. After their first successful experiment at 
Kittyhawk how discouraged they became, how embarrassed 
they were. Not until they went to Europe and demonstrated 
the actual success of heavier than air flying did they receive 
any assistance, moral or financial, It was the winning of some 
of the prizes of long standing in Europe that gave the Wright 
brothers their start. After their first flight, December 17, 1903, 
they went to Europe; for several years they sought assistance 
and encouragement in Dayton, Ohio, and did not get it. They 
sold their European patent rights in Europe. It gave them the 
start. The first company was organized in New York City. 
The Dayton-Wright Co, was not the Wright Bros. Co. by any 
means. It was formed during the war by Mr. E. A. Deeds, 


whose name should not be mentioned in the same breath with 
the immortal name of the Wright brothers. So for sentimental 
reasons, as far as I am concerned, Dayton has no right to make 
any demands on public funds. 

The article, however, bears ont the local interest in utter 
disregard of the best interest of the entire country and for 
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the good of aviation in general. I say again that the re- 
spective merits of the various locations throughout the coun- 
try should be considered, not in this manner, first by one com- 
mittee placing it in Philadelphia and another committee plac- 
ing it in Dayton, but must be considered definitely until we 
are ready to consider this big subject comprehensively and 
thoroughly and ready to establish a definite policy for the 
Government and Congress to follow. We may continue for 
another year at McCook Field. Somebody will argue that 
McCook Field is not good. Perhaps it is true. That it is 
dangerous. The Government has had it there for many 
years. We have all our machinery there; we have all our 
equipment there; why, we have equipment and machinery and 
personnel enough to spend millions of dollars on experimental 
work each year. It can continue there just one more year. 
By that time I hope that the special committee of the House 
now investigating aviation will make its report. General 
Patrick has seen the light; he sees the necessity for uniting 
our aviation activities. I expected he would. He believed 
in it, I am certain, all of the time, but was in an embarrassing 
position. He could not publicly, perhaps, state something 
which he knew was diametrically opposed to the viewpoint 
of his superior officers. General Patrick is an excellent sol- 
dier; has put his whole heart in aviation. I had the honor 
of serving under him when I was in the Army, and the courage 
he displayed in the testimony given by him a few days ago, 
which, perhaps, is not in accord with the “Army viewpoint,” 
is commendable, and will, I am sure, inspire and encourage 
other officers to come out and speak for the best interests 
of their country, rather than for the best interest of their 
branch of the service. 

The Advisory Board of Aeronautics sees the necessity of 
uniting our efforts; the flying officers of the Navy understand 
it and know it. They are helpless in the face of the attitude 
assumed by their superiors. I recall when, in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, I was on the Committee of Military Affairs and was 
acting chairman of a subcommittee which held hearings on 
Mr. Curry's bill for separate Air Service, that many young 
officers of the Navy told me privately the need of a united 
service, gave me information which they would not dare give 
before the committee, owing to the attitude of the Navy De- 
partment. We are gradually coming to an understanding. 
The time is not distant and the conditions are such that we 
shall be compelled to decide this great problem. ‘Therefore 
I urge that we make no hasty, unnecessary expenditures at 
this time. The experimental station of the Army now at 
McCook Field, as I have said before, has been going on for 
years. It was originally transferred there from Langley Field 
by Deeds. This matter was before the House before. 

My colleagues will remember that a similar proposition was 
before us the second session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. The 
distinguished gentleman now in charge of the bill [Mr. An- 
THONY] then reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs a bill for the removal of limitation for the purchase of 
land for construction in military posts. The bill came before 
us on December 11, 1919, debate starting on page 409 of the 
Recorp for that session, continuing on December 12. At that 
time we had three or four propositions very similar to this. 
One proposition for Selfridge Field, one for the field at Ran- 
toui, III., another for the purchase of the Curtis-Elmwood plant 
at Buffalo, and another for the purchase of a field at Dayton, 
Ohio. It happened that the Michigan Field was the first on 
the list and I opposed it. There was considerable debate and 
I was beaten on my amendment to strike out. Then Rantoul 
Field came along and the distinguished floor leader of the 
House, Mr. Mann, of Illinois, took the floor, stated the hope- 
lessness of trying to stop these unnecessary purchases of land, 
supported me in my amendment on the Selfridge Field, and 
called the attention of the House that it was going wildly 
with its eyes open into expenditures amounting to millions of 
dollars that were not necessary. Then the distinguished floor 
leader of the minority, the splendid gentleman of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Kitchin, suggested that we start all over again and 
go back to Selfridge Field and offered to vote with us. On 
request for unanimous consent to go back to the first item, 
objection was made by a member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Crago. The next item before us 
was the Curtis-Elmwood plant for $1,497,202. Now gentlemen, 
please bear with me for just a few moments, I offered an 
amendment striking ont this provision. On page 489 of the 
Record of December 12, 1919, I urged, I pleaded, I begged 
this House to adopt my amendment striking out that appro- 
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Very distinguished Members took the floor in 


priation. 
opposition to my amendment in support of the committee's 
bill to appropriate this amount to purchase the Curtis-Elmwood 


plant at Buffalo. Why, I remember the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. AntHony], ridiculed my stand, com- 
pared it to a penut merchant, and urged the approval of the au- 
thorization to buy this plant for the amount just mentioned. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I simply wanted to correct the statement 
of the gentleman. The purchase of that plant was not made 
for purposes of manufacturing at all. It was inyolved in a 
claim of the Government, and the plant was simply used for 
storage purposes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It cost us a million and a half, never- 
theless. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. There was so much confusion in the 
Chamber that I could not understand the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANtHony] when he interrupted the gentleman. 
Did I understand that he withdrew that “peanut” charge or 
not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, we will not go into that. It is now 
past. I knew I was right at the time. What happened in 
the last five years proves the correctness of my position. 

The gentleman’s argument prevailed and this House appro- 
priated the amount and purchased the plant. 
mark you, we were told at that time that this plant was 
absolutely necessary for the development of aviation, that it 
was. necessary for the defense of the country, that if we did 
not appropriate the money there was no telling what would 
happen to us, that everything would go to the dogs; this was 
on December 12, 1919. Some of us had experience of what had 
been going on; some of us knew and were accurately informed 
by officers who knew the inside workings of the department. 
The distinguished gentleman from Illinois, the floor leader of 
the House, Mr. Mann, was against it, and you passed it. 
What happened? This plant was purchased for nearly a 
million and a half dollars. It was never used to manufacture, 
it was never used as a warehouse, and on the 7th day of 
August, 1923, it was sold to the American Terminal Ware- 
house Corporation for $755,000. Let the gentleman from 
Kansas explain that to the House, if he can, and justify the 
bill now. 

Then we came to the Dayton-Wright plant. There was a 
provision in the same bill for $2,740,228. I again took the 
floor and I again urged the defeat of the provision. I again 
had the support of the distinguished floor leader, Mr. Mann, 
and he spoke in no uncertain terms to the membership of this 
House. I was severely criticized at that time for making the 
statement that I considered the Dayton-Wright proposal and 
the Buffalo proposal a steal on the Treasury. The history of 
the Buffalo plant justifies my stand. We were told that the 
Dayton-Wright plant was absolutely necessary. I told the 
House then that this Dayton grounds would cost the Goy- 
ernment $800 an acre for land assessed at $85 an acre. Again 
I was criticized for the stand that I took and you were told 
at the time that it was absolutely necessary to buy this plant. 
But after Mr. Mann was through the House sustained me and 
we saved that day over $2,000,000. Now we have exactly the 
same proposition, same parties in interest, but different land. 

Gentlemen, with the same earnestness that I pleaded in 1919 
I now plead to you, justified and backed as I am with the his- 
tory of the Buffalo plant and what happened at Dayton, not to 
appropriate this money at this time, which means not only an 
appropriation of $500,000, but means an expenditure of nearly 
$10,000,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG, I am not sure that I get exactly the point of 
view of the gentleman from New York. Is he opposed to the 
governmental operation of this plant at Dayton because it is at 
Dayton or does he oppose the expenditure of the money at this 
time because the Army and the Navy are doing the same thing? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Iam urging a study of the question on its 
merits. I say it is very inopportune at this time to make the 
expenditure, because we are now all studying the question of a 
united Air Service. We have the McCook Field plant there now. 
It can continue for another year; and after we examine the 
whole question it will be up to us to decide whether we need 
this new plant at Dayton or not and what we should do in 


Now, gentlemen, |. 


1 a permanent engineering plant and an experimetal 
station. 

“Mr. BEGG. No doubt the getleman knows more about the 
subject than I do; but, in the gentleman’s opinion, does the 
plant at Dayton rank on a par with the others, or does it rank 
beneath them? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have only one other to compare 
with—that at Philadelphia, for the Navy. 

Mr, BEGG, How does that compare? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have the figures showing what has been 
accomplished at both plants. I say they have accomplished 
about as much work in each plant and have wasted about an 
equal amount at each plant with experiments that were not 
justified by past experience and by the engineering knowledge 
of the day, This is what I say to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Having at heart the interests of aviation, I want Congress to 
pause in appropriating money for buildings that we may not 
need; I want to stop some of these needless duplications, and 
I urge a study of this question in a comprehensive way. Then 
I am in favor of starting out judiciously and getting some 
coordination and efficiency out of the money appropriated, 
{Applause.] 

It is said at this time that McCook Field is inadequate, Let 
me read the production at McCook Field since 1919, amounting 
to almost $2,000,000, not including all the jobs that were started 
and not finished: ‘ 
Nuniber and types of airplanes built 0 

e, duly i, BD, t Jg , Ba eos, MeCook 
TYPE I1—SINGLE-SEATER PURSUIT AIRPLANS 
(E. O. 2977, model PW-1, quantity 1) 


8 $10, 641. 98 
Desi 38, 926. 20 
Design, changes, and revisions 


82, 324, 00 


81, 892, 1 
Construction of— 881 > 
76, 888. 86 
TESTS 
Wind tunnel, cooling, flight 2 etc. 2, 003. 58 
Static test of sand-test model 3, 662. 46 
6, 566. 04 
165, 347, 06 
—— 
TYPE V—TWO-SEATER PURSUIT AIRPLANE 
(E. O. 3059, model TP-1, quantity 1) 
Project, engineering, and planning $2, 613. 27 
Design, drafting, and stress analysis 2, 688. GH 
Desigu, changes, and revisions._._.._....____ 15, 179. 61 
60, 481. 54 
Construction of— 
Tools, figs, patterns, forms, ete 
Wind-tunnel modei 
Sand-test model 
Fiying mode — 
54, 397. 80 
TESTS 
Wind tunnel, cooling, flight, propeler; ete_-_. 3, 010. 65 
Static test of sand test model 3, 648. 83 
6, 659. 48 
121, 538. 82 
e—a 


TYPE VI—THREE-SEATER GROUND-ATTACK AIRPLANE 
(E. O. 2877—model GAX—gquantity 1) 


Project, engineering, and planning $1, 280. 43 
Design drafting and stress analysis 50, 722. 54 


52, 002. 97 
Construction of— 


Tools, jigs, patterns, forms, et 7, 628. 00 
eat \eneciMene oe See ek plow a ees coe 


112, 397, 37 
8, 38 


, 881. 63 
172, 781. 97 
O — 
TYPE X—CORPS OBSERVATION AIRPLANÐ 
(E. O. 3030—model CO-1—quantity 1) 
ALL METAL 
Project, engineerlug, and plauningz $3, 017. 0. 
Design, drafting, and stress analysis 50, 362. 01 
Design changes and revisions_......--..___ 36, 509. 0 
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Flying model 


4 
$91, 319. 06 
Static test of sand-test model 


3, 684. 96 
184, 892. 13 


SS 


Project engineering and planning 3, 262. 06 
Design, drafting, and aca analysis 4 118 a 
Design changes and revislons 5 80, 950.71 
Construction of— 
Tools, jigs, patterns, forms, ete 9, 624. 89 
Wind tonne! model : 1,160, 45 
Mock- u i 
Sand-test model 
T AAA TES 76, 316. 94 
TESTS 
Flight and cooling tests 170. 69 
Sts SOT Li) RP eee ae 3, 195. 37 
Static test of sand-test model 5 3, 366. 06 
E 
TYPE XV—TRAINING AIRPLANE 
(E. O. 2947; model, TW-1; quantity, 1) 
Project engineering and planning 3, 004. 70 
Daae drafting, and stress analysis 2, 413. 26 
—— 55, 417. 96 
Construction of— 
‘ “Tools, jigs, patterns, forms, ete. 682. 04 
n 339. 
Mock-uvyÿ 
Sand-test RO 
Flying model 76, 088.47 
Flight and cooling tests Sia 
Static test of sand-test model 4. 450. 63 


135, 952. 06 
E 


TYPE X—CORPS OBSERVATION AIRPLANE 
(B. O. 2911; Model XB-1A; quantity, 2) 


Project engineering and planning $1, 584. 95 
pang rng — 37, 251. 84 
Device and drafting. 46.880,20 
Jonstruction of— 
eee ni tine patterns, forms, ete 75 oe 4 
Fin models )) 973. 75, 182. 88 


114, 018. 67 
= 


Designing and draftingz $11, 675. 57 
Dealen changes and revislons 2, 857. 51 


14, 033. 08 
Construction of— 


Tools, jigs, forms, patterns, ete 1, 071. 01 
PT y ing a mouele ss ee Soe 82, 349. 51 


33, 420. 52 
561. 87 


— 
48, 015, 47 
TYPE I—SINGLE-SEATER PURSUIT AIRPLANE 


(E. O. 1178; Model V. C. P. 1; quantity, 1) 

Costs not available on this airplane. Work started before cost 
system was installed. 

Above costs include all expenses incurred in connection with the 
orders, whether paid for from experimental fun or from other 
sources. The overhead includes increased compensation, telephone 
and telegraph expense, military superyision, trucking, rent of field, 
depreciation of plant and equipment, ete. 


Both the Army and the Navy experimental plants or fac- 
tories, whatever you may call them, have wasted money. Of 
course, a waste of money is expected in experimental work, 
but both plants have undertaken experiments which experi- 
ence and good common sense do not justify. You all remem- 
ber the noise and publicity attached to the Barling bomber. 
We were supposed to have two for $350,000. Only one was 
built, and it cost $500,000. All that could be said for it is 
that it is big—just big. Big and clumsy, big and useless, 
big and worthless, and half a million dollars was wasted on 
that job. As an experiment it was useless. It did not prove 
successful in England, and yet half a million dollars and a 
year and a half time was wasted on it. There it is now in 
Dayton, worthless, useless, a big piece of incumbrance. Then 
the Navy, to outdo the Army, they were building a bigger 
plane. You saw photographs of parts of it, It was sur- 
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rounded with mystery and secrecy. Distinguished aeronauti- 
cal engineers from abroad were shown parts of it. The 
country was told about this giant, twice as big as the Barling 
bomber, which was then being produced by the Army, that was 
to be produced by the Navy. What happened? Nothing. The 
job was never completed. I don't believe it ever will be com- 
pleted. It is well that it should not. Another experimental 
job started and not finished was a thousand horsepower en- 
gine. Hundreds of thousands of dollars was spent on it and 
then discontinued. Dozens of airplanes designed and built by 
the Government and development stopped. 

These are specific instances of waste and competitive waste 
instead of unified economy and coordinated efficiency. 

I have been unable to get complete figures from the Navy 
as to what it has produced at their Philadelphia plant, because 
they have a different system of bookkeeping. The best I could 
obtain for the years 1919-1922 was the following list and ex- 
planation, which shows the difficulty if not the impossibil'ty 
155 knowing just what we are doing and how much it is cost- 

g us: 


Type, number, and unit cost of aircraft built at Naval Aircraft Factory 
since 1919 


3885 


$ 
8885 


88885 


Eines, even of the same type, 
the da 


ment has been confusing, to say the least. Recently we have 
all heard that the Government is not 
tion, Perhaps I have made the same statement. What we 
should say is that the Government is not treating this subject 
intelligently or efficiently. The Navy comes in yearly with 
about fifteen or sixteen million dollars. The Army has in the 
bill before us $14,000,000. Whether we take either one of these 
figures and compare it with Great Britain or France, of course, 
the one figure is far below. If you ask the Army what it has 
received in the last four years for aviation, it will tell you in 
1920, $25,000,000 ; in 1921, $23,000,000 ; in 1922, $19,200,000; in 
1923, $12,700,000. If you ask the Navy, it will say: 1919-20, 
$25,000,000 ; 1920-21, $20,000,000 ; 1921-92, $13,413,431 ; 1922-23, 
$14,683,950 ; 1923-24, $14,647,174. But even these figures are not 
correct, nor do they tell the whole story. The fact is that the 
allowance to both the Army and Navy for aviation is much more 
than that which would appear by the amounts which We appro- 
priate under the item Air Service in each of the appropriation 
bills. For instance, in 1923 we appropriated for the Air Service 
$12,700,000 for the Army, as I have just stated, but the actual 
amount expended for the Air Service is $28,144,131.97, while 
for the same year, for the Navy, it appears on the face that we 
spent $14,655,345, which I have just quoted, but the actual cost 
of naval aviation for which we appropriated was $34,759,807.01. 
When a comparison was recently made of what the United 
States is spending for aviation, the figure of $12,648,397.41, 
Army appropriation, was added to the $14,655,345, and we are 
told that we had spent but $27,303,742.41. It was compared with 
the total appropriations of England, France, Italy, or Japan and 
the argument was urged that we are not spending enough, 
while, as a matter of fact, for that very year the real amount 
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is $67,241,327.95, and if any unfavorable comparison is to be 
made with England or France or other countries, it is not with 
what we appropriate but what we get for the money that we 
spend. Now, to explain the figure, the Army appropriation for 
1922-23 under the item appropriation Air Service of the Army 
is $12,648,397.41, add 


Coat of Army Air Service, fiscal year 1922-23 
— — $12, 648, 897. 41 


of Air 
195, 000. 00 


Ordnance Department 

3 Corps 4, 041, 938. 00 
ny of the Army 10, 459, 715. 00 

Mileage of the Army 41, 478. 38 


Making a total of.--_--_-_--_--_-.---------—- 28, 144, 131. 97 


(Hearings, Subcommittee on Appropriations, February 6, 1924, Gen- 
eral Patrick testifying.) 
The Navy total expenditures were estimated as follows: 


STATEMENT SHOWING EXPENDITURES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1922-23 
FROM NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR AVIATION 

Aviation; Narr — $14, 655, 345. 00 

Printing and binding = 10, 000, 00 

Salaries, Navy Department------------------------ 

Pay of the Navy.....---++---.--~------ 

Pay, Marine Corps 

Provisions, Navy 

Provisions, Marine Corps. 

Ordnance and ordnance stores 

Naval Reserve Force 

Maintenance, supplies, and accounts 

Medical Department 

‘Transportation, Nayy—- 

Fuel and transportation___________--.------------ 2 

Pay, miscellaneous „ 30, 909. 00 

Surplus war material —————— 10, 724, 297. 69 


lll moon 
(Hearings before Subcommittee of Committee on Appropriations 
January 7, 1924.) 


Included in the $67,241,827 are the following items: Bureau of 
Engineering for aviation, as testified by Admiral Moffett be- 
fore the Naval Subcommittee on Appropriations, $266,630.08 ; 
Bureau of Construction and Repairs for aviation, $343,301; 
pay of the crew of the Langley and tenders, $1,350,000; oper- 
ating cost of Langley and tenders, $227,457.89. In addition to 
this it is fair to add $250,000 appropriated for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; then, of course, it is only 
fair to add the $50,000,000 being spent for aircraft carriers. 
This total amount quoted by me does not include the overhead 
charges in other departments of the Army and Navy, such as 
Medical, Inspector General, Judge Advocate General, The Adju- 
tant General, and other overheads. If all these were included 
and properly itemized as they are in the British aviation, where 
they have a united service, or as they are in the French serv- 
ice or in the Italian service, I feel confident that the figures 
would show that this Government is spending near to $100,- 
000,000 a year for aviation, aud that since the war it has spent 
nearly a half a billion dollars for that same purpose. Yet 
General Mitchell, testifying before a committee a few days 
ago, made the startling statement that we had only 20 Army 
airplanes fit for war service, and the testimony of the Navy 
was to the effect that we had a little over 200, I believe, fit 
for war service. Gentlemen, does that not justify that we 
halt, that we go easy on appropriations for the coming year, 
take stock, examine our inventory, unite these services, create 
efficiency, and produce economy? I believe that it-does. 

At this time I want to give credit to that energetic, live-wire 
publisher, Mr. Lester D. Gardner, the editor of Aviation, for 
the painstaking services which he has rendered in the research 
and study of the cost of aviation. No better friend of Ameri- 
can aviation than Mr. Gardner exists in the country. He has 
supported every effort for a better Air Service. I consider him 
one of the best experts on Government aviation in the country, 
and I am sure Mr. Gardner is convinced that a united Air 
Service is absolutely essential for the best interests of the coun- 
try and for the development of the Air Service. 

To further illustrate the confused condition of our aviation 
activities, not only is it possible to get accurately the total 
cost of aviation to the country, but it is impossible to get 
accurate figures from any one department. I will read, al- 
though it is quite lengthy, an article appearing in this week's 
Aviation, showing that in reply to an inquiry as to the total 
expenditures of the Army three different statements were 
made, and the last statement is given as only approximately 
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correct. The first statement was made June 14, 1924, the 
second statement July 28, 1924, and the last statement at an 
even later date, with the proviso that it is approximately cor- 
rect, The article is so replete with figures, and the table 
furnished is so illuminating, so convincing that the department 
does not know accurately what it is spending, as well as show- 
ing the total amounts spent for aviation, that I consider it 
indeed a valuable document. Here is what it says: 


The investigation whieh Aviation has been conducting Into the 
cost of aviation to the Government has brought from the Secretary 
of War one of the most significant letters on the subject of costs 
that bas ever been written. It is in reply to a letter written by 
Aviation on July 29, 1924, questioning certain figures given by General 
Patrick to the House Appropriations Committee and subsequent reyi- 
sions, The admission of error after error justifies the skepticigm 
with which the figures were received. In fairness to General Patrick 
it should be stated that the corrections, except In one very Important 
particular, concerned errors made by other departments than the Air 
Service, 

DISCOVERY OF TEN MILLIONS 


The great change contained in this new Information is the increase 
of $10,389,811 by the inclusion of the cost of such supplies as Liberty 
engines that were paid for during the war, These supplies do, how- 
ever, represent cost, and as the Navy included an almost equal amount 
in its figures it seems proper that the Army cost should also indicate 
a similar charge. General Patrick was specifically asked by the com- 
mittee: Have you any figures which will show what the total cost 
of the Air Service has been for the last fiscal year?” It should be 
noted that “cost” was asked for, and not expenditures from appro- 
priations. General Patrick sald be thought that naval “ appropria- 
tions“ were greater than military, He was then asked: If you have 
any means of getting the figure, I wish you would put a statement 
in the rècord showing the total amount expended for the Navy Air 
Service and for the Army Air Service for the last year.” Mr, An- 
thony of the committee specifically asked that General Patrick separate 
“the amount of surplus property used.“ It will be seen that three 
different words are “ cost," “appropriations,” and “ expendi- 
tures.” e 

The table included in the hearings gave the figure $28,144,131.97 
as the “cost of the Army Air Service, fiscal year 1923." Aviation 
questioned this figure owing to the omission of the cost of surplus war 
material that was specifically asked for, and which item made the 
Navy costs appear higher than those of the Army. In reply to our 
questioning this figure, Assistant Secretary of War Davis sent us 
“later and more accurate data for the same year.” This also was 
headed cost.“ It showed an error of $5,786,502.70 and reduced the 
* cost to $22,357,629.37. (Aviation, p. 861, August 11, 1924.) But 
the cost of surplus engines, DH's, and other supplies were not included. 


HOW COST FIGURES VANY 


At this point the public was given the impression that the cost of 
the two services was as follows: 

Navel Air: Service eee — $34, 759, 807, 01 
Army Air Service 22, 857, 629. 87 

Belleying that this gave a false impression, Aviation asked the War 
Department eight specific questions, and after five months of investi- 
gation, correcting of errors, and making of changes à new bet of 
figures are now presented which presents the comparative costs, as 
follows : 

Naval Air $34, 759, 807. 01 
Arr. TTT re 

In the latter figure is Included the cost of surplus material given by 
General Patrick in reply to our question No. 2. 

Aviation stated (August 11, 1924) that there was an error of 
$6,000,000 In the statement made by General Patrick to Congress, but 
the answer to our request as to how this error occurred reveals the 
astonishing fact that the Quartermaster Department had again made 
an error of $3,500,000. In other words, more than half of the “lost” 
$6,000,000 had been found. Aviation believed that the lumping of 
items under the heading Procurement for issue of $4,467,732.01 
should be more explicit. This information is supplied in answer to 
question 6, 

Under the general heading of “ Experimental and research work” 
was a lump sum of $2,927,160.72, An itemization of this figure shows 
that $1,828,853.84 was spent for the pay of civilian personnel. But 
the most curious item to be included under such a head is the payment 
to an imyenter under the head “Christmas patent“ of $62,500. If 
this is for experimental and research work” it seems a remarkable 
extension of the terms, 

Equally interesting is the confirmation of the fact that in the fiscal 
year 1924 only $141,904 was spent for new engines, This indicates 
a lack of coordination in production fow somewhere. 


1925 
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LETTER FROM SECRETARY WEEKS 


The letter of the Secretary of War indicates how carelessly the 
costs of our air services to our Government have been handled here- 
tofore, It has been the purpose of Aviation, in continuing this in- 
vestigation, to bring out the point that no one in the Government 
knew exactly what our aviation was costing, that there were no accu- 
rate figures available for the public, and that those interested were 
entitled to a clear itemized statement of the huge sums being expended 
for our air services so that results could be compared with costs. 

There follow three statements: First, the letter from Secretary 
Weeks; second, the answers to the eight questions asked by Aviation; 
and third, a table giving detailed explanations of all errors and 
changes: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr, Lester D. GARDNER, 
President The Gardner, Moffat Co. (Inc.), 
225 Fourth Acenue, New York City. 


Dran Mr. Ganpner: Your letter of July 29, 1924, to the Hon. D. F. 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of War, requesting information regarding 
certain differences between statements furnished you concerning Air 
Service expenditures and asking for fuller details of same was for- 
warded to the Chief of Finance with directions to make a complete 
answer to same. In order to do this it was necessary for him to make 
a detailed examination of vouchers, hence the delay In making reply. 

The results of his investigation appear on the attached table showing 
the two statements furnished you, their differences, with brief explana- 
tory remarks, and the final and revised statement for the fiscal year 
1923. There are also attached hereto the answers to your numbered 
questions. 

Tt will be seen that the statement sent you on July 28 concerning 
1923 was erroneous in that it did not include all of the items shown 
in the first statement. This was due to a misunderstanding as to what 
items should be included. In correcting this the first statement, which 
was an estimate, has also been corrected, the final result appearing on 
the table under the heading “ Revised statement.” 

Regretting the necessary delay, but trusting that the information 
given will be satisfactory, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
Joun W. WEEKS, Secretary of War. 


{Inclosure] 


The following information is in reply to the numbered questions in 
your letter of July 29, 1924: 

Question 1, The Navy (p. 525, App. Comm, Hearings, Navy Dept., 
1925) gives about $990,000 for provisions for the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics in 1923. Does the figure In your tables for 1923 for quarter- 
master of $502,066.74 cover the same general items?” 

Answer. No. The corresponding figure for Army aviation in 1923 is 
included in the amount reported under“ Quartermaster Corps“ in my 
letter to you on June 14 and also appears in the accompanying table in 
the column headed “Correct statement,” the specific amount being 
$1,137,291. This item appears in answer to question 3 (post). 

„Question 2. The Navy (ibid.) includes $10,724,297 as surplus war 
material used in 1923. How is this item included in your 1923 figures? 
If not, what was the value of surplus war material used?“ 

[Norz.—General Patrick, in his article in Current History Magazine 
dealing with the cost of war aviation, deducted the value of the sup- 
plies on hand, such as Liberty engines, and made publie the figures 
with the statement that the supplies on hand were assets. If they are 
deducted from war cost, they should be included in present costs, as is 
done by the Navy. Otherwise a false impression will be given the 
public.] 

Answer. The following reply of the Chief of Air Service to this 
question is quoted: 

“The figures appearing in the statement inserted in page 903 of the 
hearings on War Department appropriations bill for 1925 conducted by 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee gave the cost of the Army Air 
Service for the fiscal year 1923 from current appropriations and do not 
include the value of surplus war material issued. The value of surplus 
war material issued in fiscal year 1923 is approximately $10,389,811. 
The unit prices used in computing this figure have been derived from 
war contract costs. All of the war surplus airplanes and motors issued 
had to be reworked in varying degrees, and the cost of such work is 
reflected in the figures given for the expenditures under the current 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1923.” 

“Question 3. What were the costs included in General Patrick's 
figures for the Quartermaster Corps of $4,041,000 and left out in the 
latter tables, making the figures $502,066.74?” 


Answer. The following tabulation shows the difference between the 
two statements: 


General 
Patrick's 
statement 

sent to you 

June 14, 1924 


$1, 137, 291. 00 
770, 824. 00 
243 7 — 


See also item 6 with explanatory remarks and revised statement on 
accompanying table. 

“ Question 4. What reduced the pay of the Army item $10,450,000 to 
$7,985,424.607 " 

Answer. See item 7 with explanatory remarks on accompanying 
table. 

“Question 5. On page 952 (ibid.) General Patrick testified that 
$400,000 was expended for helium in 1923 and $500,000 in 1924. Un- 
der what heading is this included in the recent tables?” 

Answer. These amounts are included respectively in the amonnts of 
$727,359.15 and $867,071.18 under heading supplies“ in the table 
referred to which was the second inclosure to letter of July 28, 1924. 

Question 6. In 1924 $4,467,782.01 is under procurement for issue.’ 
$3,360,261.08 is listed for aircraft. Can ke have a further itemization 
of the difference?” 5 

Answer. This difference is analyzed by the Chief of Air Service as 
follows: 

Under procurement for issue in 1924, $3,360,261.08 Is listed for air- 
craft out of a total expended of $4,467,732.01. The difference of 
$1,107,470.93 is made up of the following amounts: 


Corpe dr Bugineers..o2 5 a $6, 211. 88 
Chemical Warfare Service 5, 866. 82 
Air Service 

Airplanes, repair and alteration f $707, 952. 04 
Airships and balloons, repair and altera- 
TTT 47, 148. 30 
Engines, repair and alteration f 187, 650.15 
Instruments and accessories, repair and 
A 53. 989. 32 
Hangars, repair and alteratlo _ 91, 365, 63 
einer —T—TT—T—T—T————— 7, 306, 39 
1, 095, 392. 23 
1, 107, 470. 93 


“Question 7. $2,927,160.72 is given under Experimental and Re- 
search.’ May we have an itemized statement of the main expendi- 
tures under this head?” 

Answer. The following reply of the chief of Air Service is quoted: 

Itemized statement of the amount given under “ Experimental and 
Research ” as follows: 


Medica} rern TT—T—̃᷑ 


$7, 310.5 
5 823, 352.3 
23. 000, 


12, 500. 
2, 927, 160, 72 

“ Question 8. Was only $141,904 used for aircraft engines durin 
1924? If so, how is the cost of Liberty engines accounted for? A 
war cost or present cost?” 

Answer. The Chief of Air Service states that $141,904 was ex- 
pended for new aircraft engines in fiscal year 1924. No contracts were 
let during the fiscal year 1924 for the reworking of war surplus en- 
gines. It should be further noted, however, that the statement in 
question does not purport to give the cost of war materials utilized, 
inasmuch as it gives only actual expenditures of funds from the appro- 
priations considered. 
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Tevulation showing statements furnished, their differences with explanatory remarks, and a revised statement 


$12, 048, 357. 41 
218, 940. 15 
162, 000. 00 

WI. 27 


$12, 648. 357. 41 $12, 848, 357. 41 
105, 000. 00 218, 949. 15 


62, 000. 00 162, 000 00 
70, 188. 72 —17, 560. 40 80, 
second statement two items, totaling $10,072.85, viz: 


Costs at stations other than fiying fields. 


B. Ordnance Department 
n shows that the following items wera omi 


only an estimate: 
For manufacture and experimental work of machine 


guns, ettn 
28 a a Bari roperty, etc. (omitted) .---- 
ation ce > le 
Fuel and gasoline (omitted). 
Meintenanes of flying fields increased by 


159, 900. 00 


An error was made in this item. ‘The first statement, an estimate, was 


fairly scourate and should not have been 


; thare ware omitted 


changed; 
from it, however, two items amounting to $33,716.66, viz: 


7. Pay of the Army.. 10,450, 715.00} 7, 985, 424. 60 


8. Mileage 41, 478. 38 33, 206. 00 —8, 272. 38 


| 
8,004.00,  +8,60400 


60,978.75 +60, 978, 75 


at ings and facilities at aviation stations, etc. 


pro rata share ofthe Air Service from 
ions. The revised statement is shown. | 


24, 382. 08 


8, 604. 00 


60, 078. 75 


procurements by the Engineers from Air Service appro iati 


were 
which had already been.included in the Air Service report. 


was corrected in the 


second statement and now Ineludes cost of supplies 


furnished from Engineer appropriation. 


o 28, 144, 181. 97 22, 357,629.37 | FFF O E 


First statement (estimated) 
Revised statement (computed) 


Are we to continue in this fashion? The responsibility rests 
with Congress. Each department is doing the best that it can, 
guided by its own esprit de corps, fighting to maintain its own 
supremaey, and will continue to ask for money, and we will 
continue to appropriate, Duplications will continue, waste will 
continue in the increase, and only efficiency will decrease. 
What do I mean by duplications? 

1. Army, Navy, and Post Office all running experimental divi- 
sion, factories, and repair shops with duplicating overheads. 

2. Army and Marine Corps doing the same work on land 
machines, 

3. Flying fields all over the country, side by side all maintain- 
ing mechanics and officers; millions could be saved by consoli+ 
dation, 

4. Training in flying being done by the services at different 
places. 

5. Competition for airplanes keeps cost of aircraft higher. 

6. Both Army and Navy charged with defense of coast. 


T. By buying the same airplanes piecemeal instead of in | 


quantities and together costs are inereased—Mertin bombers 
bought by Army and Navy from four different factories (Mar- 
tin, L. W. F., Curtiss, and Aeromarine). 

Here is what that gallant flyer, fighting Gen. Bill Mitchell, 
says about It. General Mitchell is an intrepid flyer, a gallant 
soldier, has not only physical courage, but has moral courage. 
At the risk of losing his star he has since 1918, at every oppor- 
tunity, officially and publicly, urged the unification of aerial 
activities, the stoppage of waste, extravagance, and the coordi- 
nation of our air forces, and only recently General Mitchell 
said, and I want to quote his cryptic, forceful statement: 


25, 051, 465. 92 


— — — 


tion since the war. What have we to show for it? It has been used 
up largely in overhead by the various agencies of the Government that 
employ aviation. None of these really know how to use it, Tf this 
amount had been put into a department specifically charged with the 
development of aviation, we would have done as much as ‘any other 
country, 


Just a word as to the aviation industry of the country. At 
this stage of the development of flying the Government really is 
the only customer. There will be bnt small orders here and 
there for flying machines for a few years, but we can only 
develép an industry if we can produce planes, and, aboye all, 
motors, I need not express myself again on the Liberty motor, 
Older Members ridiculed my stand years ago when J stated that 
the Liberty motor was not the final word in aviation mutors. 
T recall that I had to fight in the committee to prevent the con- 
tinued «manufacture of the Liberty motors after the war, 
although we had 20,000 surplus motors on hang. 

Some of the Members will reeall my resolution of inquiry 
in the Sixty-sixth Congress asking for the actual number of 
motors on hand and their condition, for we were groping in 
the dark. We spent one whole afternoon passing that resolu- 
tion, and when the information was finally furnished the House, 
the country was startled to learn we had thousands of thou- 
gands of motors. During the war, everything was built around 
the Liberty motor; inventive genius of the industry in this 
country has been stifled since the war in order to build around 
the Liberty motor, now antiquated and obsolete. The Navy 
can use it, it is true, where a heavy 400 horsepower is needed, 


1925 


but we can not stop progress just because we have Liberty 
motors on hand. I would be willing to give a Liberty motor 
away to any individual or any concern who can furnish the 
Government with the assurance that they will build a motor 
around it. 

While we have spent several million dollars for planes, the 
orders have been spasmodic, uncertain, and a sound permanent 
industry has really not been developed. The system of the 
departments. each haying its favorites, to permit one concern 
to develop a plane, to buy that plane and a few more perhaps 
from the original firm designing it, and then placing the order 
for duplicates.to mushroom, small organizations, without heavy 
overhead engineering expense, has been hardly fair. At this 
stage of the industry we should continue, of course, our com- 
petitive system of bidding, but the work should be divided as 
equally. as possible among such concerns as are able to gũarau- 


tee to the Government that they have the capital, tlie engineer- 


ing ability, and the experience necessary to do the work. The 
system of sending out bids and then modifying the contract 


afterwards should be discontinued. The system of sending out 


bids for a few planes with the inside information that a greater 
number is to be ordered should likewise be discontinued. In 
other words, we should establish the policy that no one any 
longer is going to get something for nothing because he happens 
to be selling aviation equipment. The Government should treat 
the industry fairly and has the right to. expect the. industry 
to treat the Government fairly. After a great deal of difficulty 
I have succeeded in obtaining the various types of planes 
ordered by the Army and Navy from private manufacturers, 
the amount expended on each, the amount of the order, showing 
the original contract cost and changes in the contract price 
subsequently made. I have purposely held these figures for 
some time in order not to embarrass any particular manufac- 
turer or to make publie what might be deemed private business 
information. All work, however, with the Government is public; 
all of these orders included in the list which I have, I have 
been informed, have been delivered, so that no manufacturer, 
individual, or company can in any way be embarrassed by the 
publication of these figures. They are illuminating; they show 
first the manner in which small orders were given, the increases 
made after the contract was awarded, as well as the total 
amount spent by the Government for equipment, other than 
that manufactured in Government plants. Please. follow these 
figures: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 18, 1923. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
276 Fijth Avenue, New York Oity, V. Y. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : In reply to your letter of July 18, asking 
for certain information in regard to the procurement of aircraft by the 
Army Air Service, the following is farnished you: 

The appropriations for the four fiscal years since the close of the 
war are as follows: 


) ee a se eee ———ů— $25, 000, 000 

EO hs SSSA RY — ů — — 33,000, 
JT: ᷣͤ T. . (G1 ORE It 

7 Lens — ——— 12,700, 000 


The following types of airplanes have been built, or are building, 
since the war: 

Remodeled DH—4s: These planes have been changed from the war- 
produced model by moving the pilot's cockpit back of the gasoline tank 
and moving the landing gear forward several inches, thus providing a 
plane somewhat safer than that made during the war. This plane is 
used for observation, light bombardment, and general utility. The 
[cost of remodeling varies from about $1,100 immediately after the war 
to $2,300 at the present time, the increase being due chiefly to deterio- 
ration in the planes, which requires more repair. work. Large numbers 
have been remodeled by this method. In addition, 50 were remodeled 
in 1928 and 100 in 1924 by rebuilding with a steel fuselage at a cost 
of $2,400 each. Further rebuilding of the DH~4s will be according to 
this plan, 


XB-1A's: Forty-two of these were ordered in 1920 at a cost of about 
$12,300 each. This is a two-seater corps observation plane. 


SE-5A’s: Fifty of these planes have been built since the war with 


hyper improvements oyer the war-produced model at a cost of about 
$4,000 per plane. They are being used for training purposes at the 
| advanced flying school. 
MB-3's: Sixty-two of these were ordered in 1920 at a cost of approxi- 
i mately, $15,000 each. This is: a singleseater pursuit airplane. 
MB-3A's: Two hundred of these were ordered in 1921 at a cost 
lof approximately $7,600 each. This is an improved and strengthened 
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MB-3. 
Squadrons are equipped “with it. 
Orenco D’s: Fifty were ordered in 1920 at a cost of approximately 


1399 


It is the present standard pursuit plane and all pursuit. 


$11,600 each, This was a single seater pursuit plane which has 
been obsoleted and taken out of service. 

PW-—5's: Ten of these were ordered in 1922 at a cost of abont 
$10,400 each, This is a single seater pursult plane of high perform- 
ance. 

PW-S's: Twenty-five of these have just been ordered ( 1924) ata cost 
of $16,000 each. This is a single seater, steel fuselage, pursuit plane 
showing the highest performance yet obtained: 

ME-—2's: Twenty of these were ordered in 1920 at a cost of approxi- 
mately $53,000 each. This is a short distance night bomber, dual 
engine, capable of carrying 2,000 pounds of bombs, 

NB-Si's: Eighty-five of these were ordered In 1921 and 25 in 1922 at 
an average cost of approximately $23,000. This is an improvement on 
the MB-2 mentioned above and is used for bombing. 

GA-X's: Ten of these were ordered in 1920 at a cost of approxi- 
mately $46,000 each. This plane is a three seater, armored, dual 
engined, ground attack plane. 

Thè.“ Owl" is a giant bombing plane purchased in 1920 at a cost 
of $188,000, This plane is capable of lifting 4,000 pounds in bombs. 

NB-I-1: This plane was ordered in 1920 at a total cost of 
$351,000. It is the largest bomber bniit-in the United States and 18 
capable of carrying 10,000 pounds in bombs. 

VE-7's: Seven of these planes were ordered in 1921 at a cost of 
$12,000 each, This is a two seater training airplane of high per- 
formance, ` 

VE-9's: Twenty-seven of these were ordered in, 1922 at a cost of 
approximately $9,100 each. This is an improvement over the VE-7 
mentioned above. 

TA-3's: Ten of these were ordered in 1922 at a cost of approxi- 
mately $8,100 each. This is a primary training plane equipped with 
an air-cooled motor and was purchased for service test. 

TW-3's: Twenty of these were ordered in 1923 at a cost of about 
$8,000 each, This is a primary training plane with water-cooled 
motor and steel fuselage. i 

Messenger- airplanes: Six of these were ordered in 1921 at a cost 
of approximately $4,300 each, and 20 were ordered in 1922 at a 


-cost of about $3,500 each, This. is a small messenger plane equipped 


with air-cooled motor, capable of landing in very small fields. - 

Loening seaplanes: Eight of these were ordercd in 1928 at a cost 
of about $13,500 each. This is a high-speed, duralumin-body sea- 
plane used for rescue purposes at stations on the water. 

Transport airplanes: Ten of these were ordered in- 1023 at a cost 
of $12,700 each. This is a plane designed for transportation of 
supplies and personnel. 

In addition there Have been a number of experimental airplanes, 
built for development purposes, such as the Curtiss, Veryille-Sperry, 
and ThomasMorse special speed planes. 

The following airships have been purchased since the war: 

AA pony blimp: Two of these were purchased in 1920 at a total 
cost of $51,500. This is a small airship of approximately 38.500 
cubie: feet. 

Roma: This was purchased in 1920 from the Italian Government 
at a cost of $194,000. It was a large semirigid airship with a ca- 
pacity of 1,200,000 cubic feet. 

Coastal airships: Three of these were purchased in 1920 at a total 
cost of $264,000. The capacity is about 180,000 cubic feet. 

Pony blimp: Two of these were purchased in 1921 at a cost of 
$47,000. This ship has a capacity of 37,500 cubic feet, 

Military airship: This was purchased in 1921 at a cost of $147,000, 
This. ship has a capacity of 180,000 cubic feet. 

U. S. M. B.: This ship was purchased in 1921 at a cost of 834,000. 
Its capacity is 47,500 cubie feet. 

Towing airship: This airship was purchased in 1921 at a cost of 
$45,000. Its capacity is 40,000 cubic feet. 

TC's: Three of these were purchased in 1922 at a cost of $82,000 
each, and three more in 1923 at a cost of $45,000 each. These ships 
are twin-engined training ships of capacity of about 200,000 cubic 
feet. 

A's: Two of these were ordered in 1922 at a cost of $72,000 each. 
They are twin engined with a capacity of about 130,000 cubic feet. 

RS-1. This ship was ordered in 1922 at a cost of $475,000: It is 
a long-range reconnaissance airship, semirigid, with four Liberty 
motors, and has a capacity of about 665,000 cubic feet.. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicnr T. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of War, 
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Statement of obligations incurred by United States Army Air Service 
under contracts for airplanes, airships, and balloons, placed with 
contractors indicated below during the period of July 1, 1919, to 
June 30, 1923—Continued 


Statement of obligations incurred by United States Army Air Service 
under contracts for airplanes, airships, and “balloons, placed swith 
Lael hg indicated below during the period of duly 1, 1919, to 

une 30, 


Contractor Total 
Aeromarine Plane $1, 266, 110, 25 
& Motor Corpora- i 
PEERAA TEL ing Corporati 228, 483. 00 
Airships Manufac- Thomas-Morse Air- i 
turing Co craft 1, 425, 310. 92 
ASS INS e 
through M. A 531, 055. 00 
Boeing Aepiane Go Z| 686, 120. 63 318, 400. 00 
ing Airp r 
Chane Vought i 
Corporation 88 1, 346, 464. 80 18, 448, 670. 89 


„108, 471. 27 e SNAN Í 


Statement showing total appropriation for Army aviation and amount 


alt C02 a cas deedite obligated, by fiscal years, for aircraft, engines, accessories, etc., from 
9 Š July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1923 i 2 A » fr 


Curtiss Aero & 
j e. Corpora- 


on 

Doyton-Wright C0. 

Eberhart Steel 
Products © 


Rubber Co 86, 511.00) 1, 231, 410.85 | 1923 
Nuff-Daland Co___- 30, 000.00) 80, 000. 00 
Ttalian Government.| 194,000. O amaaan 194, 000. 00 Tel.. 
I e100 000: OO) ee 100, 000. 00 tal 
L. W. F. Engineer- y engineering 
ing Co 458, $48. 12/1, 217, 852. 147, 757. 00 2,036, 457.84 | division, McCook 
Lawrence. Sparty Field, July 1, 1919, to 
Aircraft Co 139, 000. 77, 085. 53, 800. cc oS E S 
. 4 8 on 29, 761, 510. 73 ; 
orpo- | „„ J Total-, 0, 00 0 „ 761, } 
en 92, 950. 00 136, 500. 133, 360, 578, 526, 24 


Aircraft ordered by United States Army Air Service 
FISCAL YEAR 1920! 


Aug. 22,1919 | L. W. F. Engineering Cor- | 75 


5682 

5871 | Sept. 30, 1919 
6889 | Jan. 13, 1920 
7023 | Feb. 21, 1920 
7045 | Mar. 25, 1920 
7037 | Mar. 9, 1920 


o. 
Same as above, equi 

with twin engine Hall- 
Scott Liberty 6-cylinder 


5642 | Aug. 19,1919 | Thomas-Morse Aircraft Co.] 75 |.-..-. 


5892 | Nov. 13, 1919 


7022 | Jan. 12,1920 
5888 | Nov. 13, 1919 
7019 | Jan. 12,1920 
272 | June 15, 1920 
planes, including spares. 
5887 | Nov. 13, 1919 ps ra A. & M. Corpora- | 7 8 DH-A's air- June 17,1920 
on. p * 
223 | Feb. 28, 1920 6 1 night pursuit 85, 536.82 Dec. 2,1921 | One plane canceled. 
planes. 
269 June 16, 1920 T2 ra | OO} ik ach Be e pursuit | 579, 564.37 | 584, 528. 20 Apr. 3, 1922 | Increase due to changes. 
p! r u spares. 
5886 | Nov. 13, 1919 2755 75 Wright Airplane 48 Remodeled Dies sir- 64, 800. 00 65,798.24 | Oct. 25,1920 Do. 
0. planes. i 
7018 | Jan. 12, 1920 fs TeS re 64 |_.....| Remodeled DH-4 air- 87, 552. 00 217,171.93 Nov. 18,1921 | Increase due to changes and in- 
i lanes, 48 equipped with stallation of engines. 
‘horsepower 0 
274 June 28, 120 do Increase due to changes. 
6643 Aug. 21,1919 | Gallaudet Aircraft Corpo- Do. 
ration. 
5891 | Dee. 
7021 | Feb. 20,1 
7005 | June 
7101 | June ii Do. 
ion. Jt. 
7105 | June 30,1920 | J. L. Aircraft Corporation.) 33 Metal monoplanes, 2 en- 


gines 5 
222 | Ji 1920 | Ordnance 0 2| VII 2seater Infan liaison 
an. 26, ‘aes Engr. Corpora- try 
1 Percentage of increase, 187 per cent. 


Contract 


Contractor 25 
Date 


Apr. 23,1920 | Ordnance Engineering Cor- 3 


poration, 
Feb. 12, 1922 å 


Apr. 20, 1920 3 Sperry Aircraft 8 
0. 
Apr. 10,1920 | Loening Aero Engineering 8 


Corporation. 
June 23, 1920 | Witteman Aircraft Corpo- 2 
ration. 
June 4, 1920 3 
June 28,1920 4 t — 3 
Aug. 20,1919 | Chance Vought Corpora- 1 
tion. 
June 9, 1920 | Glenn L. Martin Co 3 


8 2 


Sept. 2,1920 | B. A. T. Co., th h M. A. 
ndon, England. 


Nov. 18, 1920 


June 29, 1921 S N 3 

Nov. 18,1920 L. W. F. Engineering Corp- 150 
. oration. 

May 3, 1921 d 2... eee 35 


June. 18, 1921 1 Sperry Aircraft 6 


Se 323 SESE ESE SS FES EE 


June 29, 1021 E on 
Jan. 1921 | Loening Acro Engineer- 3 
2 Corporation. 
June 30, 1921 . (SLR St a Sa ae at 2 
May 24,1921 | Thomas-Morse Aircraft 3 
C ration. 


ä U. S. Navy Department 1 


7228 Apr. 21, 1921 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 2 
7247 June 17, 1921 6?! 1 
7207 June 30, 1921 ry rong Manufacturing 1 
seas Apr. 11, 1921 U. 8: Navy Department 1 


? Percentage of decrease, nine: tenths ot i per cent. 
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Aircraft ordered by Cnited States Army Air Service—Continnea 


—ü—8————j—— — F . 


FISCAL YEAR 1920—continued 


$94, 500.00 | Mar. 31,1922 
10; 488.00 | Feb. 1, 1922 


Deduction on account deficiency, 


139, 000.00 | Nov. 16, 1922 
92, 960.00 Jan. 31, 1922 


Covers cost of automatic control. 
Increase due to changes, 
Awaiting termination; 1 bomber 


canceled; covers cost of tools, 
Jigs, static tests, spares, and 
semiproduction drawings. 


anes, 
Long-distance night bom- 
bardment, including 


—— — nncen 


XIV Dec. 28, 1921 

EP Aino Canoe BA, Aug. 2 1921 

XV Apr. 2,1920 

XII Mar. 3, 1922 Increase due to changes. 
Airships 

AA | Pony blimps, tractor type. 51, 500. 00 | Feb. 25, 1921 Do. 


Italian semirigid airship 194, 000.00 | Oct. 17, 1921 
“Roma.” 


past 30, 1920 


Single seater armored pur-| 800, 000, 00 
piste e 
PERS ed D. H-4 planes.“ 84, 000. 00 


eee Awaiting termination 1; plans 
canceled. 

June 19, 1923 ee ere to changes ani S 
prov oversea shipmen 

Dee. 1,1921 | Increase due to changes. 


1 Awaiting termination; Hamed 
ine changes an) vid 
for superchargers. 8 


8 Awaiting termination. 


July 23,1922 One (i) canceled. 

Oct. 31, 1921 | Increase on account of additional 
repairs. 

Nov. 17, 1922 | Two (2) canceled. 

June 29, 1921 | Increase on account of additional 

e Awaiting termination, increase 
due to changes and provide for 
oversea shipment. 

Apr. 29,1922 | Covers cost of automatic control. 

eS tot AI Dy Awaiting termination, increase 
on account changes. ¥ 

June 7, 1923 | One (1) canceled. 


Apr. 27, 1922 
Ded. 22, 1021 


ree single-seater pt Deo. 20, 1922 


— Remodeled DH- alr- 


planes. 
XII | Short distance night bom- 
bers, and spares. 


— Pony blimps, 


35,000 tubie Apr. 18,1922 | Increase due to changes. 

feet and spares. 
------| Military airship, 180,000 June 30, 1922 
betes Twin nonrigid- Dee. 30, 1922 

AHDE, U. S. M. B. mee 
ie Single engine towing sir- July 27, 1922 | 

ship. a 

r 


Oct. 20,1921 | Increase account additional re- 
pairs, 


f V V ; 
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Aircraft ordered by United States Army Air Service—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1921—continued 
Contract | : 
Nam- Original con- Total obli- | Termination 
Contractor Type Description gations to Remarks 
55 i ber tract cost June 30, 1923 date 
Balloons 
7153 1 Spherical free balloons, Dee. 30, 1920 
80,000 cubic feet capao- 
89050 racing type 
7181 A sh M palaces: 5,000 Mar. 10, 1921 
o feet. 
7156 9 Spherical Tree balloon, Oct. 30, 1920 
80,000 cubic feet capac- 
ity, racing type 
7263 1 5 vetin e Oct. 12, 1022 
ae cubic feet, type 
Aes Supply balloons, „000 cu- Mar. 10,1922 | Increase due to changes. 
25 e Aug. 15 1021 
eb, Ke „ 8. ree 00) 
3 35,000 cubic feet. 5 aa 
r . err 
1921, 8 
FISCAL YEAR 1922! 
Airplanes 
7 
341 | Feb. 27,1922 | Aeromarone P. & M. Cor- 25 | XII | Bombardment planes and | $560,492.00 | $601, 709. 41 In operation; increase due to 
poration. spares. . 19 planes to be de- 
7280 June 16, 1922 | Boeing Airplane Co. 0 Remodeled DH-4planes..| 98,157.92] 002 04 20 Ready for shipment; nerease duo 
7308 June 28, 1922 oey Vought Corpora-| 7 XV | Training planes VE-9and | 277,293.35 | 277, 203. 355 In opere ion. 
ion. spares, 
524 Dec. 8, 1921 3 Aireraft Cor- 3| XV | 2seater training planes 54, 000. 00 56, 500. 00 | May 31, 1923 Do. 
0 
586 June 17, 122 Curtiss A- & M. Corpora- | 2 XII | Shortdistanco night| 170,000.00} 10 000 0—.—. Do. 
on. mbers. 
7 22 May 27, 1922 A 22 Racing planes Sud sparet- 76, 000. 00 76, 000.00 | Nov. 6, 1922 
396 June 9, 1922 3 P. & M. Cor- 50 Remodeled DH-4 p 89, 754. 00 92, 201. 30 May 1, 1923 | Increase due to changes. 
poration. 
7403 | June 20,1922 | Dayton-Wright Co. 10 | XIV Sey oat planes, 78, 460, 00 81, 398.00 | May 29, 1923 Do. 
Jan 
Lr a ae XV Training planes T. W. 38. 22. 500 00 439 Do. 
7334 June 21, 1922 Eberhard Steel Products L | Single-seater pursuit, in- 166, 110. 00 In operation; 36 to be delivered; 
Co. cluding bomb rack re- ' contract peery complete; 
leases and spares. 8 ae to providing para- 
sea’ 
554 June 17,1922 | G. Elias & Bro. Ine.) XII ip nbd rorya night] 170 000 00 170, 000 0 In operation, 
mbers. 
42119 | June 30,1922 Anthony H. G. Fokker E. Rope was day pursuit 10, 000. 00 10,000.00 July 11,1922 
4210 Ab ee eee r PESEK XV | 2eater training planes. . . 000.00 5, 000.00 |_.__. C7 EISA 
May 20, 1022 .. X | Corps observation planes. 100, 000 00 100, 000 00 ee. Awaiting termination; delivery 
849 May 27, 1922 7 oe le ee 8 I | Single-seater day parent 120, 600.00 | 130, 600. 00 22. Awaiting termination; delivery 
including made; 2 planes canceled, 
559 June 22, 1922 te in Aircraft Cor- x Conpe observation’ 110, 000. 60 88, 839. 68 June 16, 1923 
poration. 
536 | Jan. 17,1922 | Huff Daland & Co ea 2 training 15,000.00 | 15, 000 00 Dec. 30,1922 
855 | June 17, 1022 L: Wea. Engineering Cor- XII Sllort-distance night | 170 O00 00 170, 000 00 12. In operatlon. 
. poration. m bers. 
7388 | May 23, 1922 Ss hia Sperry Aircraft} 3 Special type speed planes. 75, 000, 00 98, 189.65 | Nov. 23,1922 | Increase due to changes, 
7390 | May 29,1922 00 . 20 Messen lessenger planes, air-| 88, 604. 62 88,966.18 | May 25, 1923 Do. 
engine and spares. 
7364 Apr. 17,1922 | Loening Aero Engineering I wea Wf pursult type, 14%, 500 00 147, 118. 21 Mar. 16, 1923 Do. 
Corpore on. 2˙8, and spares. 
850 May 27, 102 C.. d. e 2. ng piaui Ea ne 76, 000. 00 500. Oct. 31,1922 | Deduction account performance, 
660 | June 17,1922 Gienn L. Martin Co. XIII Longedistence night | 332, 000. 00 A Soe tetas Aras cancellation of con- 
ract. 
551 | June 5, 1922 | Thomas-Morse Aircraft Co.“ 2. Racing planes 81,000. 00 76, 000.00 | Nov. 13, 1922 8 made account per- 
formance. 
7397 | June 13, 1920 N Nie Remodeled DH-4“ planes 90, 202. 00 91, 462. 00 In operation, 40; planes deliv- 
aint pe of 10 to be de- 
7392 June 26,1922 | Witteman Aircraft Co.“ 80 Remodeled DH-4 planes 87, 500. 00 93, 978.00 due Nee In operation. Practicaliy com- 
plete; awaiting 3 in- 
crease due to and 
7312 | Nov. 2,1921 L. W. F. Engineering Cor- |......!.....- Repair and reconditioning 27, 000. 00 27,000.00 July 1, 1922 
à poration, of giant bomber “Owl.” 
TIAI Apr. 5, 1922 8 eee R SESE, Further repairs made to 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 W 
above. 
Total. eee eee „ 3 3.118, 152 039 
Airships 7 


7413 June 26, 1922 


562 June 20, 1922 . do neaneernnnnnn 


* 
* Percentage of decrease, 30% per cent. 


8| O | Airships, improved type 


2| A Aand Spi improved type 


gid, long range re- 
aren airship and 
constructed around 4- 
300 H. P. model 12a 
Liberty engines. 


139, 504. 70 
475, 000. 00 


213, 500. 00] 286, 008. 00 


—— Senate is oe ration 2 ships 8 2 
delivered, increase due to 
14, 908. 88 m operation a to be delivered; 
increase do to 
475,000, 00. |... -....-----2. In operation, 


—_— ˙ m F 
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Aircraft ordered by United States Army Air Service—Continuea 
FISCAL YEAR 1922—continued 


2 Num- Original con-| Total obli- | termination 
Contractor ber Type Description tenet dost gations to te Remarks 
No. Date 8 
Airships—Continued 
R . Depa spherical $3,350.00 | 4 $3, 350.00 | Nov. 30, 1922 


41771 | June 20, 1922 9 Tire & Rubber 1 


c q EAEE ...... ͤ E A. i AAT 3 
Balloons 
90641 | Jan. 26,1922 | Connecticut Aircraft Co- red Meee High altitude observation 6, 400. 00 6, 400.00 | Nov. 23, 1922 
type balloon. 
K 0 eS N k- err 
. . 7 4,003, 903. 88 
Total original con- A EEA eee asad TA E E eR Rai VEER pe 


tract cost. 


7519 | June 9, an Boeing Airplane Co 50 „ 5 8157, 500. 00 $157, 500. 00 

7515 June 14,1923 Consolidated Aircraft Co- 20 182, 500. 00 182, 500. 00 In operation, to be completed 

7499 Feb. 28,1923 b A. C. Cor- 2⁵ e 53, 800. 00 e 

640 | Apr. 27,1923 1 5 A. & M. Corpora- 3 90, 000. 00 90, 000. 00 In operation; 1 delivered. 

33. os goer a e pc hee ee 
planes. a PES ES ph due to changes. s 8 

610 Aug. 15,1922 Anthony H. G. Fokker 5| X Corps observation planes 74, 519.00 Med In operation; includes cost of 

7498 | Feb, 28,1008 | Gallaudet Aircraft Corpora} 40 |... Remodeled DH-4's.......| 68,080.00 86 8000 ee 

615 | Oct. 12,1922 | Huff Daland & Co 30, 000.00 30,000.00 | May 21,1923 


623 | Mar. 10,1923 | L. W. F. Engineering 91 147, 757. 00 147, 757. 00 Do. 
Corporation 

7501 | Feb. 28,1923 Laven Sperry Aircraft | 25 53, 800. 00 88, 800. 00 Do. 
7476 | Aug. 24, 1922 Loening Aero Engineering 8 133, 460.00 | 133, 480. 00 In tion; vered; t 
7489 | Oct. 21192 Corporation 85 a ky ahi co he 
7500 | Feb. 28,1923 | Witteman Aircraft Co. 40 . Remodeled DH-4’s..-._.. 86, 080.00 88, 080.00 
611 | Oct. 31, 1922 cures Tire & Rubber - 3 transmissions for semi- | 67, 350.00 67, 350. 00 In operation. 
7521 | June 10, 1923 Airships .) (Airship 8| © | Airships, improved type, | 133,404.00 | 133, 404. 00 $ 

Mig. 800. PR 

S ˙ A EOE E E PSEA, 

7504 | Mar. 13, 1923 | Goodyear Tire & Rubber i pherical 8 35,000 19, 161. 00 Mines Do. 

Co. cubic feet capacity. FREES MRC ATED 


Total for fiscal year 
1923. 

Total original con- 
tract cost. 


4To be included under balloons. 


From the Navy I obtained like information which I placed 
in the Recorp, with the exception of inclosures B, G, and H, 
which the Navy Department claims to be confidential and 
which, of course, I will not include. I am returning these 
inclosures to the Navy Department in accordance with their 
request. I want to assure the membership of this House, 
however, that there was really nothing of a very confidential 
nature contained in these inclosures. Information concerning 
the type, number of planes, which has already been testified 
before committees of the House, and the size and dimensions 
of these planes are so universally known by engineers and 
those of us interested in aviation, that I really could not under- 
stand the extraordinary precaution taken by the department. 
However, in compliance with its wishes, I shall not include 
the information and am returning it, as I just stated. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, January 81, 192}. 
Subject: Data on Naval Aviation, 
Inclosures— 
(A) Appropriations for Naval Aviation since July 1, 1919. 


* Percentage of increase, nil. 


(B) Six charts giving characteristics, weights, and performances 
of naval aircraft (3 sheets). 

(C) Amount of each year’s appropriation allotted for purchase of 
aircraft, 

(D) Companies which have built aircraft for the United States 
Navy. 

(E) Payments made to aircraft companies sinca January 1, 1919. 

(F) Type, number, and unit cost of aircraft built at naval air- 
craft factory since 1919. 

(G) Aircraft under construction on November 1, 1923, 

(H) Serviceable aircraft as of November 1, 1923. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Referring to your letter of January 23, 
1924, there are forwarded herewith eight inclosures containing data 
prepared by the Bureau of Aeronautics relative to aircraft, as re- 
quested by you. 

Some of the data contained in these inclosures is considered con- 
fidential, some of ít is “for official use only,” and much of it should 
be treated as confidential. This applies particularly to inclosures 
(B), (G), and (H). It is requested that inclosures (B) and (H), 
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be returned to this office as soon as they have served their purpose. 

You will note that these inclosures have been prepared as of Novem- 

ber 1, 1928, in order to have this data available for congressional 

hearings, this data corresponding to the date that most of the data 

is carried forward in preparation for congressional hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 


EDWIN DENBY. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA; 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Appropriations for naval aviation since July 1, 1919 


DISPOSITION OP UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 
1919-20. Transferred to 1922 appropriation, 
1920-21. Transferred to 1922 appropriation. 
1921-22. Reverted to Treasury. 
1922-23. Will revert to Treasury June 30, 1925. 
1923-24. Will revert to Treasury June 30, 1926. 
Amount of each year’s appropriation allotted for purchase of aircraft 
$3, 127, 250 
+ s 00 
U * 


5, 798, 950 


E ETES P aoe cone i eR E E ene 
{Norr.—This does not include lighter-than-air craft.] 
Companies which have built aircraft for the United States Novy since July 1, 1919 


BR 1... 


May 13,1922 Feb. 6, 1923 


‘orp. 
Aeromarine Plane |! (50) 8 | 40 9,300 | Sept. 9,1918 | July 18, 1919 
& Motor Co. 
D 20,736 | June 30, 1921 | Sept. 20, 1922 
Cox-Klemin 6,717 | June 13, 1922 y two de- 
craft Corp. Hvered. 
July 13,1918 | Aug. 15, 1919 


Aug. 20,1919 
May 


Do. 

are: -Wright 
5 
Do. 


!Nambers in parentheses indicate total number included in th contract. 
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Companies which have built aircraft forthe United States Navy since July 1, 1919—Con. 


g Date of de- 
= Date of order livery of lust 
— a 
1 June 29,1920 June —, 1922 
6 Bept. 2 1021 2 
3 Feb. 6,1922 | Nov. 14, 1922 
— 3 Nov. 13, 1022 | Apr. 6, 1923 
3 June 5, 1922 | Oct. —, 1923 
1 May 15, 1919 | Oct. —,1919 
1 June M; 1919 | Ang. 9,1910 
10 M-. 12 9050 do. May 15, 1920 
6 Apr. 29, 1920 Jan. 3, 1921 
2 June 26,1918 | May 1, 1919 
20 Nov. 16, 1922 | Oct. —, 1923 
2 Dec. 24, 1919 | Jan. 23, 1920 
8| Martin tor- 51,000 . do. Aug. 6,1920 
3 Apr. 10,1922 | Apr. —, 1923 
6 Apr. 25,1922 Apr. 18, 1923 
8 June 12,1922 | July 1923 
80 Feb. 13,1923 | Two deliv- 
ered. 
S une 30,1920 Feb. 17, 1922 
1 485 1 Book. 25, 1918 Nov. 14, 1919 
DON fy es UR DT ceri eet ere ntl SE BASA 
1 000 | May 16,1922 | Feb. 1, 1922 
al SA SS 11, 620 | Oct. 10,1919 Mar. 3, 1021 
40 12,300 | Oct. 17,1920 | June 20, 1921 
21 | 8,616 | June 24,1922 July 10 1923 
6| 12, 551 June 30, 1022 | Aug. 23, 1923 
13 11,507 | Feb. 15, 1923 C) 
2 30, 000 | Sept. 15, 1922 | Dec. 30, 1922 
Ut Mertin 2 B- IA 18, 600 | Jan. —,1920 | Dec. —, 1021 
Blackburn Aero- 2 Blackburn | #32, 800 | May 12,1921 | Mar, —, 1022 
plane Co. Swift. 
Caspar Werke. 2 | Heinkel - Cas- | 20,750 | Jan. 1, 1922 | Sept. & 1922 
J. L. Aircraft Corp. 3 8 A Ang. 7,1920 4, 1920 
Macchi Co. t... 3 | Macchi — — —, 1920 July —, 1921 
Morane PER 6 | Morane Saul- Mar. 1, 1021 | July 28, 1921 
nier, 
Geo. Parnell & Son. 2 Parnall Pan- | * 12,230 Feb. —, 1920 May 28, 1920 
Netherlands Air- 3 | Fokker C-1. . 4 000 Sept. — 1020 | Dee. 3, 1920 
craft Manu fac- 1 
turing Co. 
S 8 | Fokker FT____| 32,833 | Feb. 16,1921 Apr. 19, 1923 
Van * Hol- 1| Dornier C8-1.|¢ 15,000 | May — 1921 Aug. 4, 1921 
1 | Dornier --}* 9,000 | Jan. —, 1021 | Feb. —, 1922 
vikas Ltd.) 1 | Viking IV. . 431,950 | June 27 1921 | June 26, 1922 
1 Includes for 3 additional planes originally ordered. 
Through U. S. Army Air 55 
Now Chance Vi 
Through U. 8. Fania! Air 
* Two 
z With gy gate 
? Societa Anon popes Ni Nieuport Macchi. 
* Approxima with engine. 


Payments made to aircraft companies since January 1, 1919 


Aerial Engineering Co 

Aeromarine Plane & Motor 8 

99 
zur A on 

Davis Douglas Co. (The Douglas Co.) 

Dayton Wright Co 

G. Elias & Bros. 


Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corporation. 
ireraft Corporation 


EE Mighetig Capen oe 
-F En or’ a 
Glenn L. Martin Asay „5 
umes V. Martin (Martin Aero. chine TTT 
ee (Chane ee. 
0 orporation ought) 
Wright Aeronautical C en 


Gentlemen, this House appointed a special committee to look 
into the subject of aviation generally and certain features of 


patents coyering flying machines particularly. I understand 
the committee is going into this subject very thoroughly and 
vill soon report its findings to the House. If they are going 
into the subject thoroughly, I am convinced that the committee, 
too, will realize that we must change our policy, unite our 
efforts, and get more for our money. Many Members of this 


——— ee — 


1 —— KT ENA EE B 


8 
È 


$5, 100. 00 $81, 526. 09 

180, 952. 84 471, 942 84 

33, 324. 48 38, 324. 48 

1, 951, 832. 56 5, 056, 886. 87 

687, 822, 28 954. 096. 59 

383, 873. 78 405, 873. 78 

2, 430. 71 168, 064. 32 

104, 956, 24 165, 256, 24 

282, 121. 29 

nas| dms 

360, 918. 21 1, 130, 131. 58 

pins Saban AEAEE] 45, 427.89 
„T 105, 149. 47 
219, 650. 18 1, 143, 771. 64 

1, 651, 941. 41 4, 082, 568. 75 


House who have given this subject study I am sure will agree 
with me that we must not continue longer than the present 
fiscal year under the present haphazard, unscientific, wasteful 
manner. I presented the figures, which may seem tiresome and 
tedious, but I wanted to have them together for the purpose of 
reference, as this subject will come before us from time to time. 
Let us to-day take the first step by refusing the appropriation 
requested for the new Dayton field, without prejudicing that 
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project, an@ when the time comes that we adopt the policy and 
a comprehensive plan the Dayton project will receive its day in 
court and be decided on the merits. [Applause.] $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recordo. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. On 
page 3, line 4, strike out the words “ permitted by the classi- 
fication act of 1923.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 3, line 4, strike out the 
words “ permitted by the classification act of 1923.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. Gentlemen, attention has already been 
called to the manner in which the salaries of employees are 
raised from a lower to a higher grade under the classification 
act. This Personnel Board is made up of assistant chiefs, and 
they immediately raise the salaries of their chiefs, knowing, 
of course, that raises of their salaries in turn will be taken 
care of. 

I want to show you just exactly how it operates on indi- 
viduals. I am going to name them, and I am going to give 
you the salaries. You take, for instance, the action of the 
Personnel Board with respect to the General Land Office in the 
Interior Department. Here is the commissioner, William 
Spry. Wis old salary was $5,000, and he now gets $6,000. 
The assistant commissioner, George Wickam. His old salary 
was $3,500, and he now gets $5,200. The chief attorney, John 
McFall. His old salary was $2,500, and he now gets $5,200, 
or more than twice his old salary. You take assistant attorney 
D. K. Parrot. His old salary was $2,200, and he has been 
classified up to $5,200, over double the amount of the salary 
he was drawing. Take the second assistant attorney, S. V. 
Proudfit. His old salary was $2,200, and he now gets $5,200. 
You take C. S. Oberchain. His old salary was $2,200, and he 
now gets $4,500. I challenge the Committee on Appropriations, 
or any member of it, to show that his position is needed down 
there—Mr. Oberchain's position. There are six chiefs of di- 
vision. The former salary was $2,000, and they now get $3,200, 
a $1,200 raise. There are four chiefs of division whose former 
salary was $2,000, and they now get $3,000, a $1,000 raise. 
There were six fayored pets down there who formerly drew 
from $1,800 to $2,000. They have been raised to $2,700. There 
were four favored pets down there who drew $1,800, and they 
were raised to $2,200. But when you get down to the lower 
clerks you will see where the money has come from. The ones 
less favored and who have not been the pets have suffered in 
consequence, 

You 35 men on the Appropriations Committee are going to 
have to look into that proposition, You have got to do some- 
thing more than make the little change of verbiage you put into 
this paragraph of the bill and in other bills. You must stop it, 
but you can not stop it by merely changing this paragraph in 
this manner. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As I understand it, none of the cases to 
which the gentleman has called the attention of the House are 
covered by this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I could call 
some cases in this bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We should be very glad to haye you do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I haye not the figures here at this time, 
but I did have these others. The gentleman will find that this 
is illustrative of almost every one of the bureaus in the 10 
departments of the Government if he will investigate it. The 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee has found it out; 
he knows the facts in the case, because he has inyestigated it 
to a certain extent. It ought to stop. The first thing this Con- 
gress ought to do is to repeal that classification act. We are 
going to be helpless as to raises in salaries if we let it go on any 
further. We should not permit this lump-sum appropriation 
practice to continue and permit men to raise their own salaries 
at will through the appointment of subchiefs, whose action is 
known before they act. It is ridiculously absurd for us to let 


the gentleman’s attention to 


that law remain on the statute books longer. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that was a pro forma amend- 
ment, and I withdraw it. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FIXANCE DEPARTMENT 
PAY, ETC., OF THE ARMY 
Pay of officers: For pay of officers of the line and staff, $29,809,300. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HupsrrrH: Page 9, line 13, after the 
word “staff,” strike out “ $29,809,300" and add “ $29,870,100; pro- 
vided that $60,800 of this sum shall be used for the pay of 25 
additional chaplains in the Regular Army.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that my 
genial friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson], 
should even reserve a point of order on this amendment. I 
would have thought he would readily accept this amendment. 
His ministerial bearing and his general character upon this 
floor would indicate to me he would accept an amendment add- 
ing 25 chaplains to the Regular Army. 

I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the hearings upon 
a bill that is now pending before the Committees on Military 
of the House and Senate, known as Senate bill 2532 and House 
bill 7038, in which the War Department through the Sec- 
retary of War asks for 25 additional chaplains, and I will 
refer the gentleman from Iowa, who has made the point of 
order upon my amendment, to the testimony taken at that 
hearing. 

It seems that Colonel Pierson, representing the War Depart- 
ment, and in fact I believe the special representative of the 
Secretary of War, appeared at a joint hearing on this bill 
introduced in the Senate by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas, Senator CAPPER, and in the House by the able Repre- 
sentative from Iowa [Mr. Hutt], the gentleman’s colleague, 

Colonel Pierson made a statement with regard to this bill 
at the hearing, asking for 25 additional chaplains. The Secre- 
tary of War had recommended the legislation, and this was 
his special representative speaking at the hearing on the Dill 
which the gentleman’s colleague had introduced. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we could confine their services and 
attention to the officers, I would be in fayor of increasing the 
number by 100 additional chaplains. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. To the officers of the Army? 

Mr. BLANTON. To the officers of the Army; yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. We are going to confine it both to the 
officers and to the privates, so Colonel Pierson states, and he 
tells why this is needed. 

Colonel Pierson states that he appears at the hearing as a 
special representative of the Secretary of War, and furthermore 
he says that the Secretary of War approves this measure. I 
want to state to the gentleman from Iowa, who has made the 
point of order, that his colleague asked Colonel Pierson this 
question: 


Mr. HULL. As a matter of fact, I think it is true that you have some 
units with over 1,000 men that have no chaplain? 


Colonel Pierson states: 
I have not the data, but Colonel Axton can answer the question. 


Colonel Axton is the chief of chaplains in the Regular Army, 
and he answered that that was true. 

We are a God-fearing and a God-loving people down on the 
Rio Grande, and we have detachments of troops scattered up 
and down the portion of the border which I represent of 890 
miles, and we have units of 1,000 men without any chaplains 
to-day. I want to ask my friend, the gentleman from Iowa, 
is the gentleman going to make a point of order against an 
amendment which seeks to carry out the very purpose and the 
specifie request of the War Department of his administration 
through its Secretary of War. That is what this amendment 
does. It simply increases the appropriation by $60,000 for the 
pay of these additional chaplains. 

Then Mr. Hurt asked the further question: 

Mr. Hurt. That comes about, as I understand it [the reduction 
in chaplains], because of the reduced condition of the enlisted personnel. 
We have provided for an army of 280,000, but we have reduced it to 
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125,000, and, of course, we have not the chaplains to distribute to 
these detached units. 


I want to state to my colleague, the gentleman from Texas, 
that they reduced the personnel, but they reduced the number 
of chaplains twice as much as they reduced the personnel of 
the Army. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they increased the number of officers? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is what he states here, two-sevenths 
more than they reduced the chaplains. 

Mr. BLANTON. When it is the officers who need the 
chaplains? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; and likewise the men under them. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH: Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. They do not need in time of peace the 
number of chaplains they require in times of war. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The representative of the War Depart- 
ment says they need at present peace times 25 additional chap- 
lains. I am simply quoting the representative of the War 
Department 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. I do not understand that. 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. I am quoting the representative of the 
department down here. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In time of war we do not 
win battles with chaplains, but win battles with officers and 
men. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to say to my friend the gentleman 
from New York that this representative of the War Department 
says that the work of the chaplain encourages the officers. and 
men to fight through the moral and spiritual influence that a 
good chaplain usually exerts. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am glad I have convinced my friend the 
gentleman from New York, and I will not direct my remarks 
to him, but will continue to direct them to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

At this hearing Mr. Hurt asked this question: 

Mr. Hr. What is your opinion as to having an organization of 800 
or 900 or 1,000 young boys together without having any spiritual 
advisers? 

Colonel Prerson, I believe such a condition or situation is the same 
in a civil community as in. a military community. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. May I have two minutes more, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to my friend the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] that while I am not affiliated with 
any church, I believe-very strongly in the Christian religion, 
and I am pretty strong for preachers, except the political 
preacher. I am strong for the old-fashioned preacher who reads 
his text from the Bible and stays with it. I do want to state 
that, according to the testimony of your representative who 
appeared for the War Department, and also according to the 
statement of the chief of chaplains—a very distinguished gen- 
tleman and a very able and a good man, Colonel Axton—the 
gentleman certainly would not stand up here in the face of 
that testimony and make a. point of order on an amendment 
asked by the Secretary of War and advocated by these two 
gentlemen. 

Mr, HULL asked Colonel Pierson if he did not think a chap- 
lain was necessary for these isolated units of 1,000 men, and 
Colonel Pierson said“ Tes“; because where they are left to 
themselves they are apt to come in contact with demoralizing 
influences unless there is some means provided for the neces- 
sary advice, counsel, and direction of the soldiers’ activities 
and for the wholesome use of their leisure time. Unless there 
is that thing provided, they are very apt to spend time in un- 
desirable ways. 

There are many of these units scattered threughout this 
country, and this amendment simply seeks to carry out the 
purposes of a bill now pending which has the unqualified in- 
dorsement of the Secretary of War, as.shown by the statement 
of his special representative before the committee—Colonel 
Pierson. If my friend the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dick- 
INSON] desires to make a point of order upon an amendment 
of this character, Mr. Chairman, I shall have to concede that 
it is probably subject to a point of order: but the point should 
be withdrawn and my amendment adopted. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Did the gentleman from Iowa reserve his 
point of order? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I reserved a point of order, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. of the com- 
mittee, I regret yery much that I have to differ with my good 
friend from Texas on the legislation proposed. The fact of the 
matter is that I oppose granting commissions to chaplains in 
the Army. I do not think there is any sound military reason 
to be given why chaplains in the Army should not be called 
preachers or ministers the same as they are out of the Army. 
The matter of granting commissions to chaplains in the Army 
is a mistake, in my judgment, and furthermore this bill that 
my good friend from Texas has in his hand not only proposes 
to increase the number of chaplains which now grants a chap- 
lain for each 1.000 men, but it provides for an increase of 
grade and rank and pay of these men, and also to give each 
one of them an aid, and so increases the expense of the 
Military Establishment by thousands and thousands of dollars. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My amendment only provides for increas- 
ing the number by 25 over the present number with the present 
pay. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; but the bill to which the gentleman 
alluded and on which hearings were held before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs provides for an increase of 
rank and pay and for the aids. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, In making the statement which the gentle- 
man just made, does he realize that preachers outside of the 
Army have no access to men in the Army should the command- 
ing officer so ordain? They are not permitted to even preach 
to them in some places. I happen to know that down in the 
district of my colleague, Mr. Wunznach, in the city of San 
Antonio, Tex., a Baptist minister once sought to administer 
spiritual advice to the men there in the Army and the officer 
in charge prohibited him from doing so. If outside preachers 
can not do it, ought not there to be enough chaplains in the 
Army who have authority to do it? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I must say to the gentleman from Texas 
that I am surprised to know that there is any such locality in 
the United States as the one he now speaks of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, that incident is well known to the 
people of Texas, and my colleague will doubtless remember 
when that occurred? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Let me say that I have no knowledge of 
it and never heard of it until the gentleman just spoke of it. 

Mr: BLANTON. Well, the gentleman did not then live in 
San Antonio, but I thought he kept better posted as to what 
happened in his district than that. I am going to ask permis- 
sion to put the names in the Recor of the preacher and the 
general who denied him the right to preach to the men, and 
as soon as I cam send to my office for the data I will place 
same in the Recorp at this juncture. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I know that in every city in this country 
and every community of this country you can see the spires of 
the churches pointing toward the sky. There is no place in 
this country where a man can not attend church if he feels 
so disposed. There is no better place for a soldier to attend 
church than at the various posts where they are stationed. 
My objection to this, however, is that we hare a sufficient 
number of chaplains in the Army to-day to correspond to the 
enlisted personnel of 125,000 men. Furthermore, bear this in 
mind, that the policy of the War Department—and it ought to 
be the policy of Congress—is to see that the Military Estab- 
lishment of our country is concentrated more than it is to-day, 
so that we will not have these little scattered posts with a 
company or two or a battalion, but will have posts with a 
regiment or more, and then we will have plenty of chaplains. 
Furthermore, the Army of the United States may be further 
reduced. I hope it will not be, but why at this time attempt 
to increase the number of chaplains? A few years ago by 
legislation offeréd by the gentleman from Kansas we cut down 
the number of Infantry officers, the number of Cavalry officers, 
the number of Artillery officers; and while I believe in having 
preaching in the Army, I say the Military Establishment 
should be maintained as a fighting organization above all 
things, and we need officers of the line more than we need 
chaplains or doctors commissioned în the Army. i 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. During the honorable career of the gentle- 
man, how many positions has he succeeded in abolishing? 
I have tried it in the Navy and have not made a start yet. 
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Mr. MoKENZI®. We have abolished a few and have been 
working very hard to abolish others. I want to say to my 
good friend from Penusylvania that if he will keep on fighting 
he can reduce some of the expenses in the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. How long will it fake and how old will I be? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Oh, the gentleman will be here for 20 or 
30 years more, I hope. [Laughter.] 

‘Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the number of chaplains in the organization is 
fixed by law, and this is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and unauthorized by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on that. 
How can the gentleman show that this proposed increase in 
the number of chaplains is not authorized by law? Why are 
not the 25 with the pay as proyided for in this amendment 
within the guota authorized by law? Does the gentleman 
know how many chaplains he has in the Army now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will address | 
himsel? to the point of order, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking to the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. ‘The burden fs on the gentleman to show that this | 
number does not come within the authorization of law. | 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. In the amendment of the na- 
tional defense act we provide that there shall be 125 chaplains, 
We now have 123. 

Mr. BLANTON. And one for so many officers and men? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; this is the amendment that 
changed that, when we cut down the size of the Army under the 
appropriation act of June 80, 1922, 

Mr. BLANTON. We then provided for 125? 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. One hundred and twenty-five. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we now have only 123? | 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. One hundred and twenty-three, | 
and you are trying to increase it here to 148, something abso- 
lutely unauthorized by law. | 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, then there are ns many as 
two authorized by law; and if my colleague will his | 
amendment te embrace the salary of two of them, the point of 
order will not lie. } 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would state to the gentleman that I do 
not think that would be sufficient. We need 25, so the admin- ' 
istration says. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The burden 
of proof being upon the proponents of the proposition, and no | 
proof having been presented to the Chair, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. l 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
werd for the purpose of getting some information. Under the 
subhead “ Pay of enlisted men“ there is a proviso added that 
the total authorized number of enlisted men, not including the 
Philippine Scouts, shall be 125,000. Under the subhead of “Pay 
of officers" there is no such proviso. Is the number of officers 
as immutable as the law of the Medes and Persians? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The law fixes it at not more than 12,000, | 

Mr. KVALE. And that can not be changed? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, yes; you can reduce the amount appro- | 
priated in this bill by a limitation. 

Mr. KVALE., But they will have a maximum number of 
12,0007 

Mr, ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr, KVALE. Why is not the same proviso placed here as 
for enlisted men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Because it is the destre of the committee 
to provide enough money so that they may have the full num- | 
ber of officers authorized by law. | 

Mr. MoKHNZIN. And, if the gentleman will permit, is there 
not this further distinction that enlisted men are going out of 
the Army all of the time and the enlisted personne! can be 
regulated by appropriation, whereas the officers are commis- 
sioned in the Army, not for a year or two or three years, but 
for life, or so long as they behave themselves. f 

Mr. KVALE. What procedure would be necessary to cnt | 
down the number of officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We would have to have legislation to do | 
that. 

Mr. KVALE. But we can reduce the amount of money ap- 
propriated, can we not? | 

Mr. ANTHONY. Tt is a question of whether that would be 
held in order. It probably would. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. Will the gentleman from Kansas give me his attention? 


It is hard to gather the information I desire from the hearings, 
but would the gentleman advise the committee of the amount 


of money that has been allowed for barracks and improvement 
at Fort Schofield at the island of Oahu, Hawaii? 


Mr. ANTHONY. There is no money for new construction 
authorized in the bill except one item at West Point. 

Mr. RAKER. What is allowed for Fort Schofield for the 
repair and improvement of barracks? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is no specific amount allowed for 
Schofield barracks, They would share in the general appro- 
priation of four million and some odd hundred thousand dollars 
for maintenance and repair. 

Mr, RAKER. How much can the Army provide out of that 
appropriation to improve the living quarters of the men and 
officers at Fort Schofield, on the island of Oahu, Hawaiian 
Islands? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That would be expended at the option of 
BONA Department ip such places as they may deem most 
urgi 

Mr. RAKER. Is there any amount allowed for the officers 
in charge of the submarine station at Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think there is anything in this bill 
covering the submarine base. 

3 I have been looking for it, but I can not 
Fo ANTHONY. That would be in the naval appropriation 

Mr. RAKER. It would not come under this bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, 

Mr. RAKER. Before the bill gets through and goes to the 
Senate, I.am hoping that the chairman will see his way clear 
to allow money for improvement of quarters at Fort Schofield. 
I have made a number of visits.at the barracks. 

The officers and men are there with rain coming down 
through their quarters. The officers took us to their quar- 
ters, and their women folks have piled their clothing in 
the center of the room and put a canvas over it to keep 
it from being destroyed. Men in the ordinary walk of life 
would not do that. If my distinguished friend from Kansas 
had seen the condition I know that he would be ready and 
willing to even go beyond the Budget and provide quarters for 
these men at that place. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I would remind the gentleman that for the 
last three years we have given the War Department all that 
it has asked and all that the Budget has asked for the repair of 
quarters of the kind described. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘Then, to make the matter clear, it is up to the 
War Department to furnish a sufficient amount of money to 
put these barracks and the living quarters of these men and 
officers in proper condition. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Tt is at least up to the War Department to 
ask Congress for a sufficient sum of money, and if it does not 


it is its own fault. 


Mr. RAKER. I thank the gentleman for that statement. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Krain: Page 9, Hne 13, after the word 
“staff,” strike ont $29,809,300 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
** $25,000,000: Provided, That the total authorized number of officers 
of the line and staff, not including the Philippine Scouts, shall be 
10,000.“ 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. I do not make a point of order, and ask 
for a vote on it. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Nothing contained in this act, or any other act, shall be construed 
as depriving any commissioned officer of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of his right to pay and allowances while serving on such duty 
as the President may direct in the coordination of the business of the 
Government, as now being conducted by him under the general super- 
vision of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order to the paragraph. T should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question, but before doing so I should like 
to submit a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. > 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will asking the chairman of the 
committee a question waive the point of order in any way; 
otherwise, I shall make it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can reserve the point of 


order. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What is the object of this sec- 
28 How many officers does it affect and whom does it 
ect? 
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Mr. ANTHONY. There are a number of officers in the Army 
serving in the Bureau of the Budget for the purpose, as the 
item says, of coordinating the work there. There are 26 
omaa altogether. They come from both the Army and the 
Navy. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is in addition to the officers 
detailed in each bureau as Budget officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. They augment the working 
division of those bureaus. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Twenty-six are in the Budget 
Bureau? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Throughout the country. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Doing Budget work? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Doing Budget work of coordinating these 
governmental activities for the purpose of aiding the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I never understood the use of 
the word “coordinating” as used by committees of this House. 
Further reserving the right to object, I want to say just a few 
words, The chairman of the subcommittee admits that this 
language in this bill will affect 26 Army and Navy officers 
who are not performing duty as Army or Navy officers, 
strictly speaking, but are performing duties in connection with 
this bureau we have established here known as the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The purpose of this act is to permit them to perform civil 
duties, and yet retain their status and emoluments as military 
officers, 26 in one bureau. Mr. Chairman, it is an indictment 
of the citizenship of America, the civilicn citizenship, to say 
that this great Bureau of the Budget can not operate without 
military aid and the installation of 26 military officers to visé, 
to oversee and pass upon the work that the Constitution vests 
in the Congress of the United States. It is our business to 
appropriate money. It is the business of the Congress to con- 
trol the purse strings, and yet the chairman of this committee 
comes in here and admits that there are no civilians available, 
there is nobody who can perform this duty, but they must 
militarize, they must Prussianize it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course, one result of this use of officers 
is to save the salary, probably, of 26 high-priced civilian em- 
ployees who would probably cost the Government much more 
than the salaries of these officers, and as we would have to pay 
their salary anyway the Government is that much ahead. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, yes; the gentleman from 
Kansas when he wants to plead economy is always plausible, 
when he wants more Army oflicers that cost money he is al- 
ways plausible, and yet the Committee on Military Affairs is 
always complaining we have not got enough officers in the 
Army properly to officer the Army. They say we have not got 
enough officers in the Army to perform military duty, and yet 
they have got enough to send 26 out of the Army to perform 
duties that ought to be performed by civilians, and it is an 
indictment of the civilian. citizenship of America. I do not 
object to an Army officer because he is an Army officer, but I 
want him to be an Army officer, and I do object to any Army 
officer performing civil functions, and I will tell you why. It 
is not an objection to their personality, it is not objection be- 
cause they are wearing a uniform, but any bureaucrat, even a 
civilian bureaucrat, is autocrat enough. They all become auto- 
crats after a while; but when you take a man whose training 
has been in the military branch or the naval branch, brought 
up at West Point or Annapolis, accustomed to military dis- 
cipline and military orders, to military ukases and edicts, and 
install him in a great bureau like the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Government Bureau of Engraving and Printing or any 
civilian post and put him in to conduct civilian affairs, that, 
gentlemen, is contrary to the genius of this Government, it is 
contrary to our best ideals, While I know my protest will not 
have any effect with the gentleman from Kansas—of course, it 
will not—and it will not have any effect on the gentleman from 
Iowa, who sits in his place sneeringly smiling while I invoke 
these fundamental principles. 

No; they will not have any effect on these gentlemen, They 
are economists. They want to militarize the civilian service 
of this Government of the people, and attempt to justify them- 
selves, in so doing, by saying that they are saving the pay 
of these Army officers. Have you not got anything else for 
the Army officers to do? How will you save money? 

Gentlemen, already this Bureau of the Budget has encroached 
upon the functions of this Congress. We stand on this floor 
as the Representatives of the people and we boast of the fact 
that the Budget did this, or did that, or the other thing, when 
under the Constitution of the United States the power to con- 


trol the purse strings of this Nation resides in this Chamber 
and in the Chamber at the other end of the Capitol, and it is 
a confession of your own weakness to turn it over to the 
Budget. And then, when you turn it over to the Budget, in- 
stead of turning it over to civilians, instead of turning it over 
to people who understand the people of America, who might 
be responsive sometimes to considerations that appeal to civil- 
ians, you turn it over to a military bureaucracy, And then 
you get up here and boast about the Budget approving this 
thing, or about the Budget not approving it. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, this is just a 
tendency toward centralization, toward iron rule, toward con- 
trolling the action of Congress through the executive de- 
partment, and I protest against militarizing our Government 
any further. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
lectured by one member of the Texas delegation this morning 
on my morals. [Laughter.] Now I am being lectured with 
reference to my economic policies. I did not know that I was 
answerable in all of these respects to the members of the 
Texas delegation. {Laughter.] 

I contend that this provision of the law is permanent law. 
It is permanent law by reason of the very wording of the 
statute, “or any other act.“ Ever since we organized the 
Budget Bureau this has been the provision under which they 
have allocated certain officers of the Army to the Bureau of 
the Budget to perform these duties. 

Now, the scare that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cox- 
NALLY] is trying to bring in here and throw on this House 
is entirely answered by the fact that these men—I care not 
how bureaucratic they may be—have done a good job in 
economizing under the Bureau of the Budget, and it is on ae- 
count of the fact that some of these men have not been able to 
“raid” the Treasury that they come in here and have ceriti- 
cized the Bureau of the Budget on account of its personnel 
being largely made up of Army officers. It may be that Army 
officers do some things that I do not approve of, as newspaper 
reports from the State of Michigan concerning a certain law- 
suit would indicate. [Laughter.] But I do maintain that the 
work they have done down in the Bureau of the Budget has 
been good work, and I think the country will do well by haying 
it continued. We should not permit them to be thrown out 
there and substitute all civilians on the gronnd that the Army 
officers have not been acting efficiently or rendering efficient 
service. I say that under this system the Bureau of the 
Budget has been efficient. It has been doing the things that 
both parties have expected it to do when it was put down there, 
and I contend that the gentleman from Texas would be placing 
a handicap on the Budget Bureau when he would have this 
provision in the bill cut out. It is permanent law, and it is not 
necessary to carry it in this bill at all for the reason that it 
says that “Nothing contained in this act, or any other act, 
shall be construed as depriving any commissioned officer of the 
Army,” and so forth. s 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I make the point 
of order, and I want to submit a few remarks on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The point of order is that this 
is an appropriation bill, and this language is legislation; and 
it is not only legislation in so far as this particular bill is 
concerned, but it undertakes also to amend other acts of Con- 
gress, because the language “or any other act” would cer- 
tainly have the effect, if passed, of making any other act of 
Congress, whether it is temporary or permanent, yield to this 
language; and, secondly, it would be amendatory of all existing 
acts on the statute books that might be at variance with this 
language. Therefore it ought to be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, or to the Committee on Naval Affairs, of 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] is 
such a distinguished and able exponent and chairman. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want it 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania does not want it, because he knows this is wrong. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it is a good thing to give those people 
things to do that they know how to do. Some of these men 
ean advise civilians. They understand this technical material 
that comes from the departments. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Each department has its own 
budget officer who is not detailed away from his place. 

If this is existing law, it does not belong to this bill. It is 
still legislation; it may be ineffective legislation, or it may be 
unnecessary legislation, or it may be wholly inoperative. But 


it is still legislation, and therefore it ought to go out of this 
bill, 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, I 
would like to call the attention of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CoxxATLLx]I to page 365 of the House Digest and Manual, 
where it is stated that “Existing law may be repeated ver- 
batim in an appropriation bill.“ That is just exactly what has 
been done in this bill. We repeated the same language that 
was carried in the bill last year, and I contend, as does. my 
colleague from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON], that it is in reality 

rmunent law. 

Pe itr. CONNALLY of Texas. The language carried in the bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The appropriation bill. The language itself 
makes it permanent law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The appropriation bill will not 
be effective until July 1, and this is effective after July 1, if 
the Chair please. £ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AntHonxy} contend that the similar provision in the last ap- 
propriation bill was permanent legislation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. By the language itself it is perma- 
nent law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will point out to the gentle- 
man that the language did not contain the word “hereafter. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The words “or any other act” should have 
the same effect; “Nothing contained in this act, or any other 
“act,” and so forth. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In answer to the query of the Chair, ad- 
dressed to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony], on the 
same page of the Manual which the Chair cited, page 363, is 
this ruling: 

The reenactment from year to year of a law intended to apply dur- 
ing the year of its enactment only is not relieved, however, from the 
point that it is legislation. 


Citing a decision—which I have not had time to examine—in 
Volume IV of Hinds’ Precedents on a similar proposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I am sure the Chair recognizes 
the rule that has been quoted by the gentleman from Alabama, 
and that heretofore, as suggested by the Chair, when it is in- 
tended to make anything permanent law in an appropriation 
bill the word “hereafter” has generally if not always been 
used. The bill for the current year dies on the Ist day of 
July and everything in it dies unless it is made clearly to ap- 
pear that it was the intention of Congress to make it effective 
after July 1. The bill of last year, to which the gentleman 
refers, did not repeal any existing acts; it simply held those 
acts in suspension for one year, aud upon the ist day of next 
July all of these other acts will immediately come back into 
full force and effect unless this language is carried in this 
Dill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
be well to make one further observation and that is that no 
particular personnel has eyer been authorized for the Budget 
Bureau. It was assumed under the law organizing the Budget 
Bureau that there would be an allocation of officers from other 
departments of the Government to that bureau in order to help 
carry on the work, and I think that ought to be given some 
consideration in the construction of this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
is not satisfied that the provision in the last appropriation 
bill dearly conveyed the intent that it should be permanent 
legislation. Therefore, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 62) to create two judicial 
districts within the State of Indiana, the establishment of 
judicial divisions therein, and for other purposes, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. SxHorrripez, Mr. Exnst, and 
Mr. OvermMan as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BANKHEAD.: Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to the section just read. I want to offer this as original 
matter in place of the langnage stricken out by the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page b, after line 13, insert a new paragraph as follows: 
No part of any of the sums appropriated under Title I hereof shall 
be used for pay or allowances of any officer who may be assigned or 


designated for the performance of any service other than that strictly 
within the line of his duty as such officer.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, If the amendment is subject to a point of 
order, we might as well dispose of that question now, but I do 
not think it is. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I make the point of order that it is new 
legislation and interferes with Executive discretion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it is certainly clearly 
within the rule that it is a limitation upon the appropriation. 
Here is an appropriation in the sum of $29,809,300 to cover 
the pay of officers of the Army. Immediately following that I 
propose a limitation that no part of that appropriation shall 
be paid to any officer of the Army of the United States who 
shall be assigned to any other duty than that strictly within 
the line of his duty as such officer. In other words, it clearly 
presents, by a limitation, the proposition just suggested by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatiy], and I can not con- 
ceive, if the Chair pleases, where it is not strictly a limitation 
upon the appropriation authorized in the bill, That is the only 
proposition which would make it in order, namely, that it is a 
limitation upon the amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
suggest, in reply to the gentleman from Alabama, that there 
are numerous privileges under existing Army acts under which 
the Executive has the right to assign to officers of the Army, by 
commission or otherwise, duties outside of his regular duties. 
I think Colonel Sherrill, in the city of Washington, is an officer 
who is acting under one of those special commissions. If you 
put this limitation in the bill you say that no Army officer 
should have the right to be so assigned, under such a provision 
of law, by the commanding officer of the Army, by the Secre- 
tary of War, or by the Executive head of our Government: 
It would take men off of river and harbor work—such men as 
General Taylor. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In connection with such designa- 
tions I will call the gentleman's attention to the fact that this 
morning's press stated that there had been two new designa- 
tions of naval officers as aids at the White House, two addi- 
tional in addition to those already assigned. Does the gentle- 
man méan to inelnde those? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am not familiar with the Navy 
bill or with naval matters, and I refer the gentleman to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman means to in- 
elude, of course, General Butler, in Philadelphia, who is in 
the military service, but who is acting chief of police there? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. He is not drawing any pay at 
all from the Government. 

3 Mr. 9 of Texas. But he is keeping his status, is 
e not 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The two naval officers whom 
the gentleman has referred to as having been recently as- 
signed as aides are to continue in their present duties as well, 
their assignment as aides to the President being in addition to 
their present duties, It in no sense means that they are being 
taken away from military duties. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I merely make the further sug- 
gestion that if you put in a limitation of this kind you seri- 
ously interfere with the right of the Executive as to the per- 
formance of duties by Army officers under the law. This is 
not only a limitation but it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and therefore I think it is clearly subject to the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The prece- 
dents of the House go even further in this matter than would 
suffice to reject the point of order. The Chair rules this is a 
limitation on the bill and is in order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. If I recall the language 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I am entitled to the floor as the 
proponent of the amendment in order to make a statement with 
reference to it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will be glad to let the gentleman make 
his statement now or after I get through. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will make my statement now. Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: My colleague from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] se very clearly announced the attitude 
I hold with reference to this preposition that I shall take only 
a few moments without elaborating the argument made by 
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him. I am offering this amendment upon this theory, and 1 
think it ought to commend itself to the judgment of the com- 
mittee. We have a tremendous organization here composing 
the Army of the United States, a very large officered personnel. 
Now, surely the original intention of Congress, properly inter- 
preted, was that appropriations should be made for the sup- 
port of the Army of the United States to perform strictly 
military duties. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Would it not be rather difficult sometimes 
to define just what are strictly military duties? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I think the long line of interpreta- 
tions by The Adjutant General and others, whose duty it is to 
instruct the officers of the Army of the United States as to 
what are and what are not their duties, should not cause any 
very great confusion about that. $ 

Mr. BARBOUR. For the enlightenment of the House on this 
particular amendment, would it include river and harbor work? 
Would that be included in military duties? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Properly construed, I think it would be; 
yes; because that is a function that is conferred by statute 
upon the Chief of Engineers and would clearly be within the 
line of their military duties as such; but will the gentleman 
contend that the designation of officers of the Army of the 
United States for the performance of mere civil duties like 
those pertaining to the fiscal policy of the Government is within 
the original conception of the duties of a military officer? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think some of them may very well be 
considered so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
construction. 

What I want to present to the House and what I want to 
give this committee a clear opportunity to express itself upon 
is whether or not it is not an abuse, whether by discretion or 
by statute or by usage, of the real purpose of the duties of a 
military officer, trained and paid by the Government for the 
performance of strictly military duties, to have 1 or 10 or 100 
of those men, either by Executive order or by some sort of 
precedent or by some unauthorized appropriation bill, assigned 
to the performance of duties that are not within the line and 
scope of their employment and pay by the United States 
Government. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, it is a matter that is being 
abused. We are all anxious to reduce the appropriations. We 
are all anxious and we are all trying to limit the Army of the 
United States in its officers and enlisted personnel to the lowest 
decent maximum consistent with the public safety; and yet 
when we authorize a large number of the officers of the Army 
of the United States to be assigned to the performance of 
clerical or fiscal or municipal duties, then I say that in that 
measure we are continuing unnecessary appropriations upon 
the taxpayers of the United States, and Congress is the only 
authority that can correct that abuse—if it is an abuse—and 
Congress has the sole function to declare what the policy shall 
be with reference to this practice. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT and Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa rose. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from New York, 
who rose first. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would the gentleman apply that rule 
to the relations between all departments of the Government? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We are not discussing at this time any- 
thing except the relations of the officers of the Army to the 
Government. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And the gentleman would say there 
is some peculiar reason why an officer of the United States 
Army who has developed 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I take the position that an officer of the 
United States Army as well as of the Navy of the United 
States or the Marine Corps ought to perform the functions for 
which he is commissioned and none other. If there are civil 
duties that ought to be performed certainly the Government 
can afford to secure men who have the capacity and character 
to perform duties of that nature, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman another 
question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will be glad to yield to my friend. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would the gentleman carry it to the 
extent, for example, of precluding the use of officers of the 
Army for such work as was done in Russia by the commission 
headed by Colonel Haskell? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not recall now the authorization 
that justified that commission. I think the President of the 
United States—and I think the gentleman from New York 
as a military man will agree with me—has the authority as 


Well, I do not agree with the gentleman’s 


Commander in Chief to order any member of the Army upon 
an expedition of that sort as the performance of a military 
duty, and I think that is what was done in that case. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No; there was nothing of a military 
nature in connection with that commission, 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I am not familiar with the duties they, 
performed. What I am attempting to do here is to assert a 
principle of action that ought to be uniform and ought to be 
restrictive. I do not know that a majority of my colleagues 
will agree with me, but it seems to me that military officers 
ought to perform military duties, and where there are civilian | 
duties to be performed for the Government of the United States 
or for some municipal organization or for some eleemosynary 
institution, those things ought to be open to civil employees, and 
that to the extent you use Army officers to perform such duties 
you are depriving qualified civilians of the opportunity of that 
employment, and I do not think it is right. [Applause.] 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
further question? i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa also, but I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. I have just one more question: Would 
the gentleman carry that principle to the extent of absolutely, 
depriving the Government and the people of the United States 
of the qualities developed by Army officers in connection with 
the performance of their duties? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two additional minutes in order to answer these 
questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. The gentleman from New York has asked 
me if I would be willing to do so-and-so in certain contingencies, ! 
All that I am attempting to do is to present my views upon 
this particular proposition as affecting the officers of the Army 
of the United States. I think the language of my amendment 
is clear and is easily understood by the learned gentleman from 
New York and can be easily interpreted in its effect. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman voted for the 
Budget bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was on the committce and helped to 
prepare the Budget legislation and voted for the Budget bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman will recall in 
that bill there was provision made for the allocation of men 
from other departments of the Government to the Budget Bu- 
reau for the purpose of performing the work of that bureau. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, if we made a mistake at that time, 
the time possibly has come to correct it by this legislation. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. And it will take $60,000 out of 
the Public Treasury to pay the salaries of civil employees to 
take the place of the men performing this duty. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But I assert, and my whole argument is 
based upon the single proposition, that military men should 
perform military duties and that civil employees should be em- 
ployed to perform civil duties for the Government of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala-' 
bama. i 

I question very seriously whether military men should be 
limited wholly and always to what the gentleman chooses to 
consider military duties. If they have a little experience to 
broaden them out and give them some practical training aleng 
other lines, it is serving a very good purpose. The ruling of 
the Chair a moment ago, which may be justified under parlia- 
mentary precedents, is going to cost the Treasury, if these 26 
men allocated from the Army are drawing an average salary of 
$4,000 a year, $104,000 a year, and the Army is going to be no 
better off than it would be if these men got some practical busi- 
ness training in this way. 3 - 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is coming right to the critical 
point, it seems to me. What is the annual salary of the Army, 
officers that are detailed for this work? Are they captains or. 
lientenant colonels or are they sergeants? What is their rank? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am assuming that the 
salary of these 26 men will average $4,000 each, if not well over 
that amount. 


Mr. BEGG. Is it not true that every time a man is taken ouf 


of the Army and put in somewhere else they promote a lieu- 
tenant colonel to take his place? 7 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They do not take in any 
more officers into the Army because of these assignments, but 
you would have more civilians on the pay roll if you did not 
take these men out of the Army. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If I can. - 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is not prepared to state 
whether the Government is saving any money or not? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not prepared to say 
how much salary they receive; but suppose they receive $3,000, 
that would be $78,000, or if they receive $4,000 that would be 
$104,000. There will be just as many officers on the pay roll of 
the Army and there will be 26 additional civilians employed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Carrying out the gentleman's position to its 
logical conclusion, to saye money between $3,000 and $5,000 and 
$12,000 salaries, the gentleman would be in favor of allocating 
Army officers to the 10 Cabinet positions? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I do not think that conclu- 
sion could be drawn from anything I have said, but I will say 
that if we had four or five hundred Army officers allocated to 
different work we might be just as well off. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not in favor of putting 
` the Government into the hands of Army and naval officers, 
is he? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. No; I am not; but the allo- 
cation of a few men here and there, as is being done, is not 
going to place the country under the Army and it is a saving to 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman want to see this Gov- 
ernment get into the position that Russia is in? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I should dislike very much 
to see this country in the position of Russia, but this does not 
lead to anything of that kind. I believe the amendment will 
add approximately $100,000 additional tax on the Treasury, 
and it ought to be defeated. I want to save the hundred thou- 
sand for the taxpayers without in any way injuring the Army. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not be adopted. It ought to be defeated for vagueness and 
indefiniteness, I have read the amendment carefully, and I 
do not believe that anybody can tell what it would do if it 
should be adopted. If adopted in its present shape it might 
take away the Army engineers haying the river and harbor 
work in charge, and all work in that direction would stop. It 
might stop the work on the Panama Canal. It reaches too far 
and is too dangerous in the present wording of the amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think there ought to be a 
further suggestion as to this amendment, and that is if legis- 
lation is going to be brought in here it ought to be brought in 
by a committee that has considered it. This is far-reaching; 
it reaches into every department of the Government. It is 
brought on the floor not even carefully worded. The committee 
is asked to adopt it as a protest against a few men being put 
in the Budget department. We ought not to enact legislation 


in this way. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. f 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman says that the language 
of the amendment is vague and its meaning can not be clearly 
ascertained. The gentleman understands the purpose and 
meaning of the amendment, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think it is very vague, and no 
one knows what the effect will be in the War Department. It 
might interfere with the Panama Canal; it might interfere 
with the river and harbor work. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman says it might interfere 
with the Panama Canal and the river and harbor work. 
There can be no such construction of that kind put upon it. 
The existing law makes it the duty of certain men to be as- 
signed to that work, and this could not affect the permanent 
duties delegated to Army officers. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. All it would do would be to take 
the pay away from them. You are endangering the river and 
harbor work and all that kind of work by such legislation, and 
you do not know how far-reaching it will be. I think the 
amendment ought to be defeated. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. DickixsON of Iowa) there were 21 ayes and 31 noes, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


LXVI— 90 


The Clerk read as follows: ? 

Pay of enlisted men: For pay of enlisted men of the line and staff, 
not including the Philippine Scouts, $51,090,846: Provided, That the 
total authorized number of enlisted men, not including the Philippine 
Scouts, shall be 125,000. 


ant KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KvaLe: Page 10, lines 9 and 11, after the 
word “Scouts,” strike out 551,090,846 and, in line 11, “ 125,000,” 
and insert in lien thereof the following: In line 9, “ $40,000,000" and, 
in line 11, 100,000.“ 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that with 4,000,- 
000 men that we have left over from the war, all trained, it 
should not be necessary to have more than 100,000 men in the 
Regular Army. I can not understand how all of the 35 mem- 
bers of the committee can go along defending the number of 
125,000 men in the Regular Army. I would like to hear why 
they think it is necessary to have all these men when we have 
4,000,000 men who will be ready to spring to arms when any 
danger comes to the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have got to have so many men for 
every officer, and we have provided about twice as many of- 
cers as we had immediately before the war. They made all 
promotions until there was a time when we did not have a 
single second lieutenant. The gentleman will remember that. 

Mr. KVALE. Does the gentleman contend that we must have 
so many men for each officer? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; I am with the gentleman. I am 
going to vote for his amendment, though I think there is small 
chance of its being adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLACK of Texas: Page 10, line 11, at the end of 
the line, strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following 
language: “Provided further, That hereafter upon the presentation of 
satisfactory evidence as to his age and upon application for discharge 
by his parent or guardian presented to the Secretary of War within six 
months after the date of his enlistment, any man enlisted after July 1, 
1925, in the Army under 21 years of age who has enlisted without the 
written consent of his parent or guardian, if any, shall be discharged, 
with the form of discharge certificate and the traveling and other ailow- 
ances to which his service after enlistment shall entitle him.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this is the same 
amendment that was offered to H. R. 2688, a bill dealing with 
sundry matters affecting the Navy, on December 10 last by my 
colleague from Texas, Mr. Jones. It is an amendment pre- 
pared by him, which I have offered at his suggestion, because 
he is unable to be present to-day and present it in person. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This just changes the present law in one 
particular. It gives them 6 months instead of 60 days within 
which to file their applications for discharge. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is true; and The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, in the hearings, as the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
Axtuoxy] will remember, stated that the law was working out 
yery satisfactorily to the Army, and the only difficulty which 
he pointed out was the fact that under the 60-day limitation 
about one-third of the applications have been denied because 
they were not filed within the time permitted by law. I think 
that six months is long enough to allow, but I am equally well 
convinced that the present limitation of allowing only 60 days 
within which the parent or guardian must file application is 
entirely too short a time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is the language exactly word for word that 
which was put into the Navy bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. The amendment was prepared 
by my colleague [Mr. Jones], but I also compared it myself 
with the language in the bill H. R. 2688, which has already 
passed the House, and it is identically the same. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This matter of the enlistment of minors is 
causing almost no trouble now in the Army, and I do not think 
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that the amendment offered by the gentleman would be ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, With the remarks made by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, of course, I do not care to say any- 


thing further, If he is satisfied, I am sure the House will 
follow his judgment and adopt the amendment without ob- 
jection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rental allowances, including allowances for quarters for en- 
listed men on duty where public quarters are not available, $6,200,000. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman whether 
allowance for rent of quarters is made where the quarters 
are available in any of the posts or stations? Is it neces- 
sary to first nse up all of the quarters that are available? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are supposed to do that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are they doing that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The way the Army is stationed it is im- 
possible to do it, but there has been a constant pressure from 
the committee that they should utilize all of the modern bar- 
racks and quarters possible, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Here is an allowance of $6,200,000. 
That is quite an item for rentals.. At stations where there 
are available quarters are they permitted to live in the city? 
Is that optional? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The largest part of this item is included 
in the pay of officers where there are no quarters available 
for the officers. All of the officers on duty here in Washing- 
ton, for instance, are included in that. There are no quarters 
available for them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MILITARY POSTS 


For the construction and enlargement at military posts of such 
buildings as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be necessary, 
including all appurtenances thereto, $100. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I move to strike out the last word for 
the purpose of asking whether provisions are made for the 
building of quarters at Mitchell Field? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not understand that any 
provision is made for building any quarters in this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I understood that appropriations were 
to be made this year. Some of the buildings there are in an 
unsanitary condition. ~ 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No provision in this bill is made 
for the construction program. That has been submitted to the 
Military Affairs Committee and all construction is left out of 
this bill, except the mess hall at West Point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BARRACKS AND QUARTERS 


For construction, repair, and rental of barracks, quarters, stables, 
storehouses, magazines, administration and office buildings, sheds, 
shops, garages, reclamation plants, and other buildings necessary 
for the shelter of the Army and its property, including retired officers 
and enlisted men when ordered to active duty; for rental of grounds 
for military purposes, of recruiting stations, and of lodgings for 
recruits and applicants for enlistment; for repair of such furniture 
for Government-owned officers’ quarters and officers’ messes as may 
be approved by the Secretary of War; for wall lockers, refrigerators, 
screen doors, window screens, storm doors and sash, window shades, 
and flooring and framing for tents, $4,250,000: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available for rental of offices, garages, and 
stables for military attachés: Provided further, That $29,500, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, shall be used for repairing build- 
ings within the old fort at Fort Ontario, N. X., and placing them in 
habitable condition. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tomas of Oklahoma: Page 27, line 
4, after the word “condition,” change the period to a colon and add 
the following: “ Provided further, That $3,500 of this appropriation 
shall be available for the purchase of approximately 43.6 acres of 
land opposite the Fort Reno, Okla., pumping plant, to be used in 
an efort to straighten the course of the North Canadian River.” 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment does not increase the appropriation. It simply provides 
that $3,500 of the appropriation shall be used for the purchase 
of a small tract of land adjacent to the Fort Reno Military 
Reservation. Agents of the War Department went down to 
this reservation and made a lease with a farmer named Jo- 
seph D. Stevens. In this lease the War Department had a 
right to dig a ditch across this tract to straighten a small 
stream called the Washita River, which makes a bend into 
the reservation at this point. This river is not what we 
usually call a river. It is a deep ravine, a deep canyon 
through the valley. 

The river bend is directly in front of the pumping plant, 
and when the river gets on the flood stage it eats into the 
bank and has gradually eaten its way almost to the pumping 
plant. It probably now is about 150 feet from the pumping 
plant. The War Department, in order to change the course 
of the river, desires this land for the cutting of a ditch to 
divert the trend of this river from this pumping station. The 
lease, which was made in December, 1923, expires on the 
30th of June of this year. The ditch has been dug, the river 
channel has been straightened, and unless the War Depart- 
ment exercises its option to buy this land on or before the 
80th day of June of this year the owner of the land will find 
himself in the following condition: He has surrendered pos- 
session of the land; the ditch has been cut; the lease will ex- 
pire; he will have lost the land and will have no recourse. 
The department promised Mr. Stevens that the lease was only 
temporary and it would pay him for the land as soon as the 
money was made ayailable. Last winter I introduced an 
amendment to the War Department appropriation bill provid- 
ing for the purchase of this land. A point of order was made 
that the amendment was not germane to the reservation be- 
cause there is a river between the land and the reservation. 
If that point of order was good then it is not good now, be- 
cause since that time the ditch has been cut and the channel 
of the river has been changed and the land is not now eut 
off by the river. This matter was presented to the War De- 
partment and the department has made an effort, I under- 
stand, to get approval of the item from the Budget Bureau. 
The Budget Bureau held that it had no authority to include 
the ‘tem in the bill. 

The War Department is without authority to make the 
purchase unless authorized, and I am now seeking by this 
amendment to authorize the closing of this transaction between 
this farmer and the War Department. The War Department 
can not make payment until they have authority, the Budget 
Committee can not insert the item without authority, and Cou- 
gress is the only place where authority can be granted. If 
this course is not followed it will take a special act of Congress 
authorizing the appropriation and then a special item in some 
future appropriation bill to settle with Mr, Stevens. With 
this statement I trust the committee will not insist on the point 
of order. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. How fast is this ravine eating 
in the direction of the pumping plant? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It depends upon the severity 
of the flood and ‘the velocity with which the water runs through 
the river bend. There might not be another flood for years, 
but a year ago there were two floods which did great damage. 

I might state I conferred first with the chairman of the 
subcommittee and he interposed no objection to my offering the 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my 
reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question fs on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RENT OF BUILDINGS, QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


For rent of buildings and parts of buildings in the District of 
Columbia for military purposes, $32,982: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall not be available if space is provided by the Publie 
Buildings Commission in Government-owned buildings. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is this item of 832.982, if I may ask the com- 
mittee, for rent of buildings and parts of buildings, District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Not all the military activities of 
the District of Columbia are in Government buildings. There is 
a stable and warehouse, not public property, at 230 Nineteenth 
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Street NW., for which we are paying $4,800 ; 240-248 Nineteenth 
Street there is a garage, stable, warehouse for which we pay 

„000 a year 
or. BRIGGS. I do not care as to items particularly, but I 
ust wanted to inquire generally. 

: Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There are certain parts of the 
Army equipment—— 

Mr. BRIGGS, Such as stables, and so forth? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Stables, garages, warehouses, 
where the Government can not furnish them, and they are 
rented. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is not for office quarters? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Ob, absolutely not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with “ The classification act of 1923,” $57,000. 

The services of skilled draftsmen and such other services as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary may be employed only in the 
Signal Office to carry into effect the various appropriations for fortifica- 
tions and other works of defense, and for the Signal Service of the 
Army, to be paid from such appropriations, in addition to the fore 
going employees appropriated for in the signal office: Provided, That 
the entire expenditures for this purpose for the fiscal year 1926 shall 
not exceed $35,000, and the Secretary of War shall each year in the 
Budjet report to Congress the number of persons so employed, their 
duties, and the amount paid to each. 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, I have moved to strike out the 
last word at this time for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the committee to two amendments I am going to offer. The 
first amendment which I shall speak on for five minutes is one 
which does away with competitive bidding in the purchase of. 
the new airplanes under this appropriation, and provides that 
orders and work shall not be given to foreiggers. 

Every year since the armistice the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have come to Congress asking for more money for air- 
planes, always with the argument that it is necessary to pur- 
chase airplanes to build up the commercial aircraft industry of 
this country. 

The Army and Navy Departments have never had any set- 
tled program or policy for equipping their departments, as 
they do in European countries, where they order, say, 100 air- 
planes, and as soon as that hundred airplanes are delivered 
they place another order for another hundred, and then fol- 
low this with another order for 100, taking into consideration 
improvements or requirements made necessary by the flying 
of the machines. 

Thus, they not only keep the equipment up to full strength 
but always up to date. 

Our air services have done spasmodic buying, and they have 
not followed the law in all cases where they were required to 
advertise for bids and purchase airplanes on competitive bid- 
ding, but when they so desire they purchase under that section 
of the statute which excepts from advertising or competitive 
bidding those articles which were proprietary or patented. In 
this way they have discouraged a great many airplane mann- 
facturers and caused a good deal of jealousy and ill feeling in 
the industry. 

General Patrick and Admiral Moffett testified before the 
aircraft inquiry committee, and they both told of the hardships 
worked on the industry by the competitive bidding. General 
Patrick said that it was the desire of the department to get 
away from competitive bidding, and that the assistance of the 
Aircraft Inquiry Committee was requested to amend the law. 

I am convinced that it is the real desire of the departments 
to do this; and I am also conyinced that it is to the best inter- 
ests of the aircraft industry of this country that competitive 
bidding be abolished, for without a sound aircraft industry 
there can be no adequate air defense. 

Under existing legislation (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1916, 6869; 
R. S. 3721, purchase without advertisements) the Navy De- 
partment is authorized to purchase in the open market without 
advertisements or competitive bids such items so essential to 
the national security as cheese, butter, tobacco, and ordnance. 

What I propose is to put the purchase of aircraft, which is 
to-day the dominant arm of defense, on the same footing with 
the big guns that are fast becoming obsolete. 

Instead of adopting a continuing policy of procurement 
both Army and Navy services have permitted themselves to get 


into a condition whereby when it suits theit convenience they 
insist on purchasing aireraft through cut-throat competitive 
bidding, or if they desire to punish one manufacturer or favor 
another, they can find excuses under the law which permits 
buying proprietary designs or patented articles without com- 
petition to allocate orders as they see fit. 

Competitive bidding has reduced the essential aircraft in- 
dustry to a condition approaching bankruptey and has thus, 
through diminishing the source of supply, placed the air de- 
fenses of the United States in grave peril, and the heads of 
the air services all say that we now have no commercial air- 
craft industry in this country to speak of. 


General Patrick stated before the House Committee on Air 
Service Inquiry: 


These men and firms were all eager for work. They bid. There 
are specific cases where they hid far below the cost of production, 
Such companies have either failed or gone out of business. This has 
lessened the number of them, and in some ways it is an advantage and 
in others it is a disadvantage, The result was that had we opened 
everything to competitive bidding there would have been to-day the 


situation, I think, probably of very, very few men who would be in the 
airtraft business, 


General Patrick further said: 


We have recognized the proprietary rights of designers in their 
designs of aircraft and have let contracts in accordance with that 
understanding. I said it was the policy to recognize the design rights 
in all such designs as were presented by any concern that was capable 
of building them and contracts have been given them. So far as our 
bids were concerned, when we had to resort to open competition there 


was no restriction placed upon the bidder; anyone was authorized to 
bid and they did so. 


Asked specifically what he would suggest to improve the 
industry, General Patrick said: 


In some way arrange so that orders can be placed with these manu- 
facturers, possibly at the discretion of the Secretary of War, or in 
some other way that the committee might devise that would give 
manufacturers an assurance of continuity in their work, If we could 
be relieved from what is really now a statutory requirement inviting 
competition for bids, if the Secretary of War or some other proper 
authority could be authorized in his diseretion to place orders without 
competition, to allocate the amount of business that the War Depart- 
ment has among these manufacturers, it would be the greatest step in 
advance that could be taken. That would mean, of course, not alone 
the War Department, but the Navy Department and all other depart- 
ments needs for aircraft until the point is reached that commercial air 
transportation has come into being and until there is a commercial 
development upon which these various manufacturers can rely. 


General Patrick stated that he wanted to purchase airplanes 
just as he purchased motor cars—in the open market. 

While the American industry is starving we have an ex- 
traordinary situation in the Army Air Service placing an order 
for 100 airplanes, costing $350,000, to be built by a foreigner 
named Fokker. 

Major General Patrick, when asked what he knew of Fokker, 
said: 

He is a Hollander who had some knowledge of airplane designing, 
and when the World War broke ont he tried to get employment. I 
think he went to the English. I have heard that he did, although I 
do not know of my own knowledge, and they would not take him ; 
and finally he went to the Germans and he became the principal air- 
plane builder for the Germans, After the war he went back to Am- 
sterdam and established himself there. 


I am told that Fokker is manufacturing airplanes for Japan 
and for Russia, and now he appears on our shores and gets a 
juicy plum while our Americans starye in the industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AIR SERVICE 
AIR SERVICE, ARMY 

For creating, maintaining, and operating at established flying schools 
and balloon schools courses of instruction for officers, students, and 
enlisted men, including cost of equipment and supplies necessary for 
instruction, purchase of tools, equipment, materials, machines, text- 
books, books of reference, scientific and professional papers, instru- 
ments and materials for theoretical and practical instruction: for 
maintenance, repair, storage, and operation of airships, war balloons, 
and other aerial machines, including instruments, materials, gas plants, 
hangars, and repair shops, and appliances of every sort and description 
necessary for the operation, construction, or equipment of all tyves of 
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aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and equipment connected there- 
with and the establishment of landing and take-off runways; for pur- 
chase of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and reproducing 
photographs in connection with aerial photography; improvement, 
equipment, maintenance, and operation of plants for testing and ex- 
perimental work, and procuring and introducing water, electric light 
and power, gas’ and sewerage, including maintenance, operation, and 
repair of such utilities at such plants; for the acquisition of land or 
interest in land by purchase, lease, or condemnation where necessary 
to explore for, procure, or reserve helium gas, and aiso for the purchase, 
manufacture, construction, maintenance, and operation of plants for 
the production thereof and experimentation therewith; salaries. and 
wages of civilian employees as may be necessary, and payment of their 
traveling and other necessary expenses as authorized by existing law; 
transportation of materials in connection with consolidation of Air 
Service xctivities; experimental investigation and purchase and de- 
velopment of new types of aircraft, accessories thereto, and aviation 
engines, including licenses for patents and design rights thereto, and 
plans, drawings, and specifications thereof; for the purchase, manufac- 
ture, and construction of airships, balloons, and other aerial machines, 
including instruments, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, and 
appliances of every sort and description necessary for the operation, 
construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, and all necessary 
spare parts and equipment connected therewith; for the marking of 
military airways where the purchase of land is not involved; for the 
purchase, manufacture, and issne of special clothing, wearing apparel, 
and similar equipment for aviation purposes; for all necessary expenses 
connected with the sale or disposal of surplus or obsolete aeronautical 
equipment, and the rental of buildings, and other facilities for the 
handling or storage of such equipment; for the services of such con- 
suiting engineers at experimental stations of the Air Service as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary, including necessary traveling 
expenses; purchase of special apparatus and appliances, repairs and 
replacements of same used in connection with special scientific medical 
research in the Air Service; for maintenance and operation of such 
Air Service printing plants outside of the District of Columbia as may 
be authorized in accordance with law; for publications, station libraries, 
special furniture, supplies and equipment for offices, shops, and labora- 
tories; for special services, including the salvaging of wrecked air- 
craft, $14,700,000; Provided, That not to exceed $2,690,000 from this 
appropriation may be expended for pay and expenses of civilian em- 
ployees other than those employed in experimental and research work ; 
not exceeding $500,000 may be expended for experimentation, conser- 
vation, and production of helium; not exceeding $2,730,000 may be ex- 
pended for experimental and research work with airplanes or lighter- 
than-air craft and their eguipment, including the pay of necessary 
civilian employees; not exceeding $400,000 may be expended for the 
production of lighter-than-alr equipment; not exceeding $300,000 may 
be expended for improvement of stations, hangars, and gas plants for 
the Regular Army and for such other markings and fuel supply stations 
and temporary shelter as may be necessary; not less than $4,400,000 
shall be expended for the production and purchase of new airplanes and 
their equipment, spare parts, and accessories; not more than $4,000 
may be expended for settlement of claims (not exceeding $250 each) 
for damages to persons and private property resulting from the opera- 
tion of aircraft at home and abroad when each claim is substantiated 
by a survey report of a board of officers appointed by the commanding 
officer of the nearest aviation post and approved by the Chief of Afr 
Service and the Secretary of War; not less than $50,000 of this amount 
shail be used for the conduct of airplane bombing tests against obsolete 
vessels moving under their own power: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Navy and the United States Shipping Board or the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation are hereby directed to 
transfer to the War Department for this purpose not to exceed two 
obsolete naval craft and two obsolete Shipping Board or United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation vessels, respectively, of 
such types as may be desired by the Chief of Air Service, United States 
Army, for the purpose set forth herein; and not exceeding $500,000 
shall be avuilable immediately toward the transfer of the testing and 
experimental plant of the Air Service now located at McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, and the reestablishment thereof on a permanent site in 
the same vicinity, including the preparation of grounds, construction of 
buildings, Installation of roadways and utilities, and all other expenses 
of whatever character connected with this project, provided that such 
a site, satisfactory to the Secretary of War and on terms approved by 
him, is provided for this purpose without cost to the Government: 
Provided further, That the limitations contained in sections 1136 and 
$734 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to the work connected with 
this project: And provided further, That no part of said sum of 
$500,000. shall be expended for buildings or improvements on land not 
owned in fee simple by the United States: Provided further, That sec- 
tion 3648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to subscriptions for foreign 
gnd professional newspapers and periodicals to be paid for from this 
appropriation : Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated 
under this title shall be used for the purpose of giving exhibition 
flights to the public other than those under the control and direction 


of the War Department, and if such flights are given by Army per- 
sonnel upon other than Government fields a bond of indemnity, in such 
sum as the Secretary of War may require for damages to person or 
property, shall be furnished the Government by the parties desiring the 
exhibition: Provided further, That in addition to the amount herein 
appropriated and specified for expenditure for the production and pnr- 
chase of new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and acces- 
sories, the Chief of the Air Service, when authorized by the Secretary 
of War, may enter into contracts for the production and purchase of 
new airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and accessories to an 
amount not in excess of $2,150,000, and his action in so doing shall be 
deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the pay- 
ment of the cost thereof. 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mlinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Remp of Illinois: Page 38, line 11: 
Strike out, after the word “herein,” the rest of line 11, and all of 
Unes 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and in line 21 the words 
“to the Government.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. REID of Minois. Mr. Chairman, this amendment goes 
to the amendment in the appropriation bill which provides 
$500,000 for greater McCook Field. This appropriation is only 
the opening up of a new and perhaps limitless expenditure. 
An examination of the bill will show that I have tried to take 
out the entire sum. 

Official figures compiled by the Air Service at my request 
and made a part of the record of the House aircraft investi- 
gation show that in the five fiscal years 1920-1924, inclusive, 
the-Governnfent of the United States has paid out for aviation 
the colossal sum of $433,383,287.21. 

This money has gone as follows: 

Army Air Service ate 
ee 
Are sot Us dole is ol hen pu bea 8, 067, 052. 46 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 1, 082, 126, 85 


What this House should do is to put a stop to these huge ex- 
penditures or to insist that we get more for our money. 

This waste is not due to graft, I am convinced, but it is due 
to feeding. many mouths, swelling civilian pay rolls in Govern- 
ment plants, and scattering our air activities. 

I do not propose to introduce now the subject of a separate 
Air Service, but I will say that no Member of this Congress 
who is in favor of a unified Air Service will vote for this 
McCook Field appropriation, opening the door of the Treasury 
as it does to increased waste in aircraft tinkering; and while 
this appropriation is only one-half million dollars it will bind 
the United States Government to pay many millions more on 
this project. 

Brigadier General Mitchell, of the Army Air Service, said 
yesterday in a newspaper interview: 


Establishment of a Government aviation department will take us 
out of the kindergarten class in flying and promote us to at least the 
first grade. * * We are spending about $82,000,000 a year on 
aviation, and that is plenty. The tronble is the money is being ex- 
pended by 18 agencies. Experimenta] work is being duplicated. We 
are just fooling around. We are still in the kindergarten class. If 
all our alr activities were concentrated under one department, there 
would be no duplication of endeayor. Expenditure of the same amount 
of money would bring 100 per cent better results, 


I am conyinced that no Member of this Congress, whether he 
be Republican, Democrat, Socialist—or prohibitionist, if there 
is any—who believes in President. Coolidge’s doctrine of eco- 
nomy and preparedness will vote for this appropriation. 


WHAT M’COOK FIELD HAS COST AND WHAT IT HAS PRODUCED 


General Patrick states that the direct cost of the experi- 
mental and research division in the last fiye years has beca 
$20,000,000. 

In response to questioning General Patrick could not recall a 
single outstanding airplane or engine that has been produced, 
exclusively, at McCook Field by the Army Air Service. 

It developed at this inquiry that all that the engineering 
division does is to tinker with designs submitted by the indus- 
try or fiddle around with its own ideas, which ultimately have 
to be made practical by the industry. 

The statement that the engineering division at McCook Field 
in tive years has cost $20,000,000 is not inclusive. It may, and 
probably does, refer to direct expenditures. What we want to 
learn is whut has been the total cost—direct and indirect—of 
this activity. 


$246, 310, 209. 51 
177, 923, 898. 39 


1925, 
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The fact that the Army to-day has but a handful of air- 


planes and that the industry is practically nonexistent is at- 
tributed to the preponderance of experimental design activities. 
All of the experimental contracts are given out through McCook 
Field. Thus, if we are permitted time to examine expendi- 
tures carefully, it will appear that in addition to the $20,000,000 
direct cost the engineering division has cost many millions 
more, even approaching 50 per cent of all the money appropri- 
ated by Congress for the Army Air Service. 

The tinkering of McCook Field engineers delays development 
of design by the industry and postpones, as it actually has in 
the case of the Thomas-Morse pursuit plane, actual production 
for several years or until the model itself is practically 
obsolete. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIlinois 

as ired. 
: Mr. REID of Illinois. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. I wish to speak in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fiye minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of 1 It is stated that the field offered to 
the War Department for the “greater McCook” station was 
purchased at a cost of $400,000, through publie subscription, at 
Dayton. 

Who were the contributors to this fund? 

Who were the owners of the land? 

Should we not suspend this item until we are able to obtain 
a. list of subscribers? 

And then when we get this list it will be interesting to 
learn whether among these names will be found those per- 
sons, corporations, or interests who made money out of aircraft 
orders during the war, who expect to make money out of the 
business in the future, or who expect to profit through real- 
estate development. 

As of December 31, 1923, there were 1,824 civilians employed 
at McCook Field and Wilbur Wright Field. 

As of the same date the Navy aircraft factory and naval 
repair station at Pensacola employed 2,008 civilians. 

Here is a total of 3,832 civillans engaged in governmental 
experimental engineering, manufacture, and repair. 

At the same date there were employed in all the aircraft 
plants of the country only a total of not more than 1,500 per- 
sons. 

In other words, the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, while asking Congress for appropriations to procure air- 
craft from the industry, dissipate the money appropriated in 
tinkering or in trying to go into the aircraft business them- 
selves. 

ARMY HAS STOPPED ALL DESIGNING AT M’COOK FIELD, IT SAYS, so WHY 
IS A LARGER FIELD NEEDED? 

In his testimony before the House Aircraft Investigating Com- 

mittee General Patrick stated: 


When I became the head of the Army Air Service, I stopped design- 
ing and manufacture at McCook Field. Under ordinary methods of 
procedure we, in the procurement of material or equipment, merely 
asked for bids for building aircraft according to certain designs. I 
found that there was 2 great deal of designing being done at my en- 
gineering division; that this was in the way of throttling private enter- 
prise, for outside designers felt that the Government would probably 
give preference to its own designs for one thing; that we would not 
look sympathetically upon designs made by others; and, as is always 
the case when the Government comes into competition with private 
enterprise, that private enterprise would either suffer severely or have 
to withdraw altogether. So I stopped designing at McCook Field. 
DAYTON WANTS AN ENLARGED AIR SERVICER EXPERIMENTAL STATION FOR 

THA MONEY IT WILL BRING INTO THE CITY 


There is published in Dayton a magazine called Slipstream, 
which the editor avows to be “the only asserting voice of 
McCook Field and Dayton.” In the June, 1924, edition, page 6, 
there is printed the following statement, showing that in return 
for the original “contribution” of about $400,000, representing 
the purchase cost of the land offered to the Government, the 
city of Dayton expects to realize the sum of $10,000,000, an 
actual pay roll of $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, and to provide em- 
ployment for 3,000 to 5,000 skilled workmen. Note In the fol- 


lowing quotation that even now the present “inadequate” 
McCook Field has the fourth largest pay roll in the city: 

At the present time the architects are still busily engaged in map- 
ping out plans of buildings and construction work in connection with 


the proposed new home of the engineering division, Tentative plans, 
linked with the proposed sale of the five abandoned air fields, will 
aggregate a sum of 510,000,000 for the purpose of erecting permanent 
buildings. The expansion made possible by the move will mean an 
annual pay roll of from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 (McCook Field now 
has the fourth largest pay roll in Dayton). It will give employment to 
from 8,000 to 5,000 skilled workmen, It will mean the building of 
hundreds: of new homes. It will give Dayton further world-wide 
publicity. It will increase Dayton’s population many thousands. It 
will furnish a fitting memorial to the Wright brothers. It may result 
in the location here of an air academy surpassing the West Point and 
Annapolis institutions, It will advance the educational opportunities 
and standards of the community. It will focus the attention of the 
world upon Dayton’s activities. It will attract the manufacturer of air- 
craft. It will draw thousands of desirable visitors, It will add to 
Dayton's reputation as a precision center. It will be splendid evidence 
of the progress and patriotism of Dayton people. 


In the quotation just read there is a hint of the real-estate 
value which the construction of this $10,000,000 Government 
industry will create in Dayton. Startling confirmation of this 
viewpoint is provided in the December issue of Slipstream, 
where it is editorially stated in an article discussing “ Wright 
View Heights”: 


Naturally, since McCook Field in now assured for Dayton, a brisk 
real-estate development has sprung up about this “ greatest flying field 
in the world.” 


On the same page there is a large advertisement of a real- 
estate development designated as Wright View Heights, and 
in this advertisement the following statement is made: 


The acceptance by the Government of the new flying field was an 
epoch-making event in the industrial life of the city, and its com- 
pletion in the near future. will make Wright View Heights, which is 
located immediately adjacent to the new flying field, one of the finest 
home locations, as well as one of the safest, soundest, and sanest 
realty investments in the aviation district. 


You will note that the people of Dayton, having invested 
$400,000 in a “patriotic enterprise,” are already counting 
the millions that they will receive in return, having assumed 
that because tentative indorsement by the War Department has 
been reported, that the Government of the United States has 
indorsed this amazing project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, may I have two min- 
utes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There will be no objection this time, but 
I hope the gentleman will not desire more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COMPARISON OF LOCATION OF PRESENT AND PROPOSED M’COOK FIELDS 


Mr. REID of Illinois. The present McCook Field comprises 
about 50 or 60 acres of leased ground in what is now the heart 
of the city of Dayton. This station was established at Dayton 
during the war with Germany at a rental, I understand, of 
around $12,000 a year. Since then the rental has been steadily 
increased until it is now $60,000 a year, and the Government's 
lease is good only from one year to another, with what ap- 
pears to be a view to forcing the Government out of its present 
quarters to help Dayton's development. 

The land which the patriotic citizens of Dayton, at a cost 
to themselves of about $400,000, have offered to the War De- 
partment for a greater McCook Field, comprises about 525 
acres on the Mad River, and is located near the present Wilbur 
Wright Field at Fairfield, Ohio, some 6 or 8 miles from the 
center of Dayton. It is absolutely unimproved. It is located 
partly in the Miami Valley conservancy project, and unless 
large sums of money are spent upon this “ gift” it will be un- 
suitable for even ordinary flying, let alone the test flights which 
the Army must properly make at an experimental station. 

AN INLAND EXPERIMENTAL STATION CONTRARY TO THE DEMAND OF 
EFFICIEBCNY AXD ECONOMY FOR COORDINATION OF LAND AND WATER 
FLYING . 

In his testimony before the House Aircraft Investigating 
Committee, January 5, General Patrick, in stating that McCook 
Field did not duplicate naval experimental activities in one 
feature, commented on the lack of a “sea” upon which the 
Army could test seaplanes or water-flying craft at Dayton. 

Under the existing law the War Department is charged with 
the responsibility for the coast defense of the United States. 
More and more, as has been indicated in testimony of Army 


‘for its real-estate development, 
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and Nayy officers before the committees of this House, it is 
apparent that the defense of the enormous coast line of our 
country rests now and must continue to rest, to an increasing 
degree, in the future upon our air force, 

An experimental station for the Air Service should be so 
located that its operation, including experimental fiying, should 
be made as near its base of action in national emergency as 
possible. To develop and test airplanes for coast defense at 
an inland station, located hundreds of miles from any deep 
water, is ridiculous, regardless of the demand of a small town 
The question as to whether 
future coast defense military planes will alight and land on 
the water is entirely beside the point. When the Air Service 
endeavored and carried on its experimentation in bombing naval 
vessels, it was forced to move all of its experimental material 
to Langley Field in order to operate in the action off Cape 
Henry, 

DAYTON, OHIO, IS NOT ADAPTED TO EXPERIMENTAL FLYING AND TESTING 
EXCEPTING FOR A FEW MONTHS IN THE YEAR 8 

Aircraft development, to reach its maximum efficiency, must 
be controlled by continual 365 day's flying conditions. 

A citizen of Dayton will tell you that there is fiying in 
Dayton every day of the year. So is there flying across the 
entire breadth of this continent every day in the Air Mail 
Service, but this does not indicate that conditions for experi- 
mental work are continually satisfactory throughout our broad 
country. 

On November 24, 1924, at the invitation of the Air Service, 


| various aircraft constructors sent their machines to McCook 


Field, three in number, to compete in flying performance for the 
purpose of the selection by the service of that corps observa- 


i tion plane best fitted to supplant the war-used DeHavilands. 


To thoroughly test an airplane in a competition such as this, 
the manufacturer must not only furnish his machine, but his 
engineers, mechanics, and operators. The Wright Co., the 
Curtiss Co., the Douglass Co. were represented on the job at 
Dayton. This is January 7, 1925, and these tests have not 
yet been completed. The reason is not lack of efficiency on the 
part af the service, or readiness on the part of the contestants 
or machines, but weather conditions were continually un- 
favorable. Deluge of rain day after day, turning the surround- 
ing country into a morass, low-lying clouds preventing a 
plane from flying more than a few hundred feet in height, 
actual fog and mist. The money spent by these manufacturers, 
the time wasted by this large experimental division under the 
pay of the Goyernment, and the general delay to our air de- 
velopment resulting in the failure of the Air Service to con- 
tract for its equipment under moneys realized July 1, 1924, is 
convincing evidence of the disadvantages of Dayton as a 
center for engineering operations. : 

This appropriation and the removal of the McCook Field will 
not only cost many millions of dollars without aiding the na- 
tional defense, but will do more to prevent the unification of 
the Air Services than any other thing. Good judgment would 
dictate that it would be much better for the national security 
to have several smaller repair and testing stations in different 
parts of our country than merely one large one. And the 
Government now owns excellent fields in different parts of the 
country, Langley Wield, Kelly Field, Rantoul Field, Mitchel 
Field, and on the Pacific coast, Aberdeen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
the gentleman's amendment. If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Frrzceratp] wishes to speak now, I will withdraw my amend- 
ment, but I would like to have it considered as pending. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, I would like to speak in 
opposition to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, whether the last speaker [Mr. Rem of Illinois] 
knows it or not, the attack he has just made against the re- 
search work of the Air Service is really a blow at the national 
defense. More and more the people of this Country are coming 
to realize the great lesson that was taught in the World War. 
The airplane was invented at Dayton on this yery field which 
the people of Dayton have bought at great expense and given 
free to the Government, without any condition, as a memorial 
to her distinguished citizens, Wilbur and Orville Wright. The 
airplane invented on this field and tested on this very field by 
the Wright brothers in 1904 found little interest on the part 
of the American people. The Wright brothers had to take it 
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to France to find appreciation and reward for their conquest 
of the air. Aerial navigation, besides its immeasurable com- 
mercial possibilities, was an addition to the fighting forces 
of the world. It was developed abroad, and when we got into 
the World War we had nothing in this country. Although 
Congress appropriated over a billion dollars for aircraft 
during the war, we neyer got one fighting plane on the front 
in France. 

Now, I know that the good Congressman from Illinois who 
has just spoken agrees with me on fundamental things. I 
know, however, that he has a wrong understanding of the sit- 
uation. I have not only visited every department of this ex- 
perimental division of the Air Service of the Army, but I have 
taken instruction under the greatest engineer we have had in 
connection with the Army Air Service and in the work that is 
being carried on at McCook Field. I know that that work has 
resulted in the saving of countless lives in the Air Service. 
The lives of 8 per cent of the boys in the Air Service go out 
every year. It is true that they have a right, like other officers 
of the Army, to retire in 30 years, but they have to be dead 
more than twice over on an average before they can retire. 
At McCook Field every part of an airplane, every new design, 
every improvement or modification is tested by the cleverest 
mechanical devices to disclose weakness under stress, and yet 
the ultimate test in actual flight must be made by our air 
pilots, as courageous and noble a class of men as can be found 
in the world. 

My friend from Illinois says that nothing has been invented 
there. This is not an asylum for prospective inventors. It 
is a place for testing out every legitimate idea that any man 
thinks he has tending to the advancement of aerial navigation; 
a place where any man with a new project relating to the 
construction of plane or engine can present it to the expert 
engineers of the Air Service to be tested and, if of promising 
value, developed and perfected, and there we should have and 
do have, to a large extent, the equipment that is necessary to 
find out whether or not there is anything in the idea, and if 
there is, develop it; and we have developed the supercharger, 
which permits the airplane to rise to unprecedented heights, 
the ground inductor compass, the most accurate bombing sights, 
as well as engines and other parts. 

Ree REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Do you say the McCook Field invented 
the supercharger? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; but they have thrown out those 
things which are dangerous, and have selected those things 
which are safe, The mariner’s compass, invented by the 
Chinese, remained scarcely unimproved from the days of Co- 
lumbus, when he crossed the Atlantic; the compass used by our 
own ships up to our own day saw no radical improvement, but 
the Air Service has developed a compass which can be used to 
keep an airship on its original course, through cloud and mist 
and storm to its destination, with due allowance made for 
drift by currents of the air. The stress on the structures of 
these different planes, the biplane and all-metal plane, and all 
these devices that make for the increased safety of our men 
and the advancement of aerial navigation were in large measure 
perfected at this field. 

Let us see something about what the Dayton people have 
done, They have been attacked. Of course, their advantage 
has been appealed to, to get them to put that $400,000 for this 
ground. 

It is not 525 acres they have, as my good friend has said; 
it is nearly 5,000 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, BUTLER. Will my good friend tell us what is proposed 
to be done? I can read pretty well but I do not quite under- 
stand. I thought we were going to stay on McCook Field. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. We are not, and that is the point I 
want to reach. As to the attack made on the Dayton people, 


they are as human as anyone else. The Wright brothers lived 
and worked there. The people of Dayton have been attacked 
by my good friend from IIlinois because they ignored the Wright 
brothers, but let me say to my good. friend that the Dayton 
people were no different than the people of the rest of Amer- 
ica—all looked upon the Wright brothers as visionaries. 
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Mr. REID of Illinois. Did not the Wright brothers have to 
go to Europe with their invention? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have already said that. The Dayton 
people are as ashamed of it as all the American people should 
be ashamed of it. They are ashamed of the fact that we not 
only let the airplane but the machine gun, invented in Amer- 
ica, and the submarine, invented in America, be developed by 
foreign powers, to our great disadvantage, our enormous loss 
of life, and our enormous financial loss. 

Now the proposition is this: McCook Field, as now situated, 
was located during the war. It is within the city of Dayton. 
It has, as my good friend from Mlinois has said, something 
less than 225 acres of land in the flying field. It is dangerously 
small, The surroundings make it additionally dangerous. 

Because it is so small at least five lives have been lost in 
landing on or taking off from that field. It is an airport on 
the airway across the country where the planes have to stop 
on their way from Washington west, and the field is used for 
that purpose, but the field is so smali and so shaped that it 
is not adequate. It is dangerous. Now, what was to be done? 
The Dayton people were interested, naturally, in retaining it. 
It is a very advantageous thing, as my good friend says. It 
is advantageous in a commercial way. It was not established 
at Dayton as a matter of sentiment, but it was established at 
Dayton because it is a center for the highest grade of me- 
chanics in the country. There is at Dayton the National 
Cash Register Co., one of the greatest institutions in the world, 
employing on its instruments of precision the very highest 
grade of mechanics. The Recording & Computing Machine 
Co. has its factory there. The Ohmer Fare Register Co., 
which manufactures the registering machines used in taxicabs, 
and other registering devices, have their shops at Dayton, so 
that the institution at McCook Field is in a position to get 
the kind of help they need, a kind of help which you can not 
get at other places. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. I would like to finish this statement 
and I will yield in a moment. The field is a rented field. It 
belongs to the General Motors Corporation and it costs $60,000 
a year in rent. It has no railroad facilities; it costs thousands 
of dollars to hanl gasoline and other supplies to this field. 
Now, the Dayton people went down into their pockets, as a 
monument and tribute to the Wright brothers, and as a realiza- 
tion and repentance of their neglect, and of the neglect of 
American people, and put up over $400,000, not to buy 525 
acres, as my friend says, but almost 5.000 acres of ground. 

They gave that ground to the Government and it is near this 
location. In moving this field the Government will save $500,000, 
because it can be moved so much cheaper to this new location 
than it can to any other location. This great new field, the 
largest in the world, is sufficlent for all purposes, even bomb- 
ing experiments. It has high ground, low ground, and great 
stretches of level ground. A great sheet of water could be im- 
pounded there from the Mad River if it were necessary and 
if they wanted to test the landing gears on naval planes there. 
It is in every way adequate. It is the greatest aviation field 
in the world, and comes to the United States as a tribute of 
the Dayton people to the Wright brothers and as an expression 
of patriotism. The Government needs to locate this great and 
advantageous branch of the national defense on this new site 
so that men will not be killed in attempting to land on a small 
and inadequate field, and the Government will be saved $132,500 
a year if it will just take possession of this field, move its 
buildings over there and occupy them. This ought to be an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 so they can erect their buildings 
promptly, because the $500,000 provided in this bill will only 
enable them to put in the foundations. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Permit me to ask the gentleman whether he 
has considered the likelihood of a combined force of the Army 
and the Navy within a few years? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have indeed, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have had some hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs with reference to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And I have attended your committee 
hearings for that very purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know the gentleman attended them. Now, 
is my friend of the opinion that this place will be feasible 
if that should occur? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Absolutely. I could discuss that and 
would be very glad to do so, because I am one of those who, 
like my friend from New York, believes in a united air 
service. 


Mr. KPTCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman just made reference to 
the fact that the appropriation ought to be $1,500,000 instead 
of $500,000 for the purpose of erecting buildings. Will the 
gentleman give the committee the benefit of his judgment as 
to what the whole building program will inyolve if the whole 
scheme works out in accordance with his own views or the 
views of those well informed upon the subject? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bece). The time of the gentieman 
from Ohio has again expired. - 

‘Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My good friend from Illinois suggested 
$10,000,000. I am hopeful that will be true, when it is real- 
ized that one first-class battleship, without its equipment, cost 
$30,000,000, and it has been demonstrated that there is not a 
ship built or which can be built for the sea that can survive 
against airplane attack. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Some reference was made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Rem] to the fact that we had other 
experimental flelds in the United States. Will the gentleman 
kindly inform the committee what he knows about that? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. That is true. The Navy experiments 
and other branches of the Government, too; for instance, the 
Postal Service, in a small way. They do make some experi- 
ments as to their special needs. But this is the central re- 
search branch for both the Navy and the Army. The Navy is 
independent and there is a certain amount of emulation and 
competition between these departments, and at Philadelphia 
the Navy does experiment on these things. However, they ex- 
change knowledge. I have not heard of an instance where 
they have withheld from each other the value of these things. 
While McCook Field is not properly equipped for research 
work, nevertheless it is the best in the world to-day. It needs 
the expenditure of $300,000 for propeller-test equipment alone, 
because as the result of such propeller tests we shall save 
many thousands of dollars, we will save the lives of many of 
our men, and we shall more surely and rapidly advance the 
safety and efficiency of the navigation of the air. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Referring to this large number of experi- 
mental stations 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is not a large number. There 
are only two that amount to anything at all. 

Mr. KETCHAM,. Will the gentleman give his opinion with 
eo to the advisability of concentrating it all in one 
place? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will say in reply, first, I am strongly 
in favor of the reorganization of all the departments of our 
Government. I feel we ought to have one department of na- 
tional defense, where the Air Service ought to get its full 
participation and be given its full importance. There ought to 
be a bureau for the Navy and a bureau for the Army and a 
bureau as well for the Air Service. I say to you I am strongly 
in favor of coordination of all these matters, but we can not 
control matters of invention and matters of experiment which 
go on formally and informally in the minds of every ingenious 
youth in America who becomes interested in radio or other ap- 
pliances, and from the most unlearned we sometimes get the 
most splendid inventions. 

It has been said in one of our technical magazines recently 
that no engineer of any importance in the United States has 
invented a thing of any value recently, but that all such in- 
ventions haye come from the amateurs, especially is this true in 
radio. McCook Field is the place where all of things pertain- 
ing to aircraft are tested out and their value ascertained. No 
expenditures in manufacturing enterprises in America to-day 
yield higher returns than those in well-directed research and 
experimental work such as is carried in the interests of the 
national defense and commercial aviation at McCook Field. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. WATKINS. What do the experts have to say upon 
this proposition the gentleman is talking about? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman's time be extended five minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for 
five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. What have the experts to say upon this 
proposition the gentleman is talking about? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The experts want $1,500,000 for this 
work. This $500,000 set forth in this bill is in keeping with 
this situation. The Budget Bureau has ordered that all esti- 
mates or demands for appropriations for the activities of the 
War Department to be cut down in compliance with our na- 
tional policy of rigid economy in all branches of Government. 
The department distributed this required reduction in esti- 
mates, And in order to avoid contention and keep everybody 
as satisfied as possible in all branches of the service, reduc- 
tions were in every branch of the service. 

This is one branch of our national defense in which I am 
convinced there should have been no cut. This is the most 
economical form of national defense we have. This item has 
been cut in accordance with this policy, but it ought to be 
‘$1,500,000, and I will tell you why it would be more economical 
for the country if this Congress made this item $1,500,000 
than to keep it at $500,000. 

By appropriating but $500,000 when we should appropriate 
$1,500,000, which is required to make the transfer, it is as if 
you were to rent another house or build another house than 
your own home and then would apportion so much to pay the 
first moving van in one month or in one week to move part of 
your furniture out of your living room or out of one of your 
bedrooms over to the new house and then string it out over a 
considerable period of time. Every year of delay in moving to 
the new site will cost the United States more than $132,000; 
and money is not all, as I have indicated. 

Mr. REID of Ilinois. Will the gentleman yield? If you are 
going to move to another honse and you are taking your 
mother-in-law with you, would you build the same kind of a 
house? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would not do that myself. [Langhter.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Is it not true there are more than 
one or two other places where they have experimental work in 
designing? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Tou have correctly stated they do not 
want to do any designing at this field because of the conten- 
tions of private mannfacturers. I say to you, and you know 
very well, that General Patrick wants to encourage commercial 
aviation development everywhere. The Government has used 
every ingenuity to encourage it. I know that you apd I differ 
about the proper methods. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I do not differ from you. We are 
going to the same place, only by a different route. I am in 
favor of a unified service, and if we ever vote for this appro- 
priation we will never get it. You know the Army never lets 
go of anything it once gets its hands on. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a prophecy, but I prophesy 
quite differently. Time will show which is correct: 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Do you know that we have not a single 
all-metal airplane in the United States? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I do, and I am very glad to say 
that I do know that, and I will tell you why. This whole art 
is in a condition of flux. The experiments which are being 
made—— 

Mr. REID of Illinois. If the art is changing every day, will 
the gentleman tell the committee why General Patrick told the 
Committee on Appropriations he had contracted for ships for 
three years ahead because they had become so standardized? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand he is doing that, and I 
would like for my good friend to realize that we must keep 
up a certain amount of instant preparation for an emergency, 
but we must not squander money in building great fleets of air- 
ships of one type or the other. There are five different main 
types, as you know. We must not squander millions of dollars 
in building those types which may be obsolete in a year or two 
on account of the perfecting of the general designs, and of 
wings, engines, and other parts. 

The gentleman must know that if the Almen barrel-type 
engine, which is being developed at the McCook Field, is per- 
fected and can be run at high speed and of a size to develop 
high power as successfully as it can already at low speed, it 
means the revolutionizing of all the airplanes of the world. In 
the meantime a regard for the safety of American institutions 
and the insurance of our great material wealth and prosperity 
call for at least the number of planes at once as General 
Patrick has contracted for. 

Mr, REID of Illinois. The McCook Field is an “if” field. 
They have never accomplished a single thing. 


Mr. FITZGERALD, The gentleman is not fair, It has saved 
the lives of countless aviators already. 

Mr, REID of Illinois. How? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Because they have perfected and cor- 
rected a number of weaknesses in the structure of the planes. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Does the gentleman know they were 
forced to take on the parachutes over their protest? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, No; they were not. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. General Patrick testified to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I happened to be there myself, and the 
gentleman will find one of those parachutes with my name and 
number on it, because I have flown back and forth from here 
a number of times. 

Mr. REID of Illinois, The gentleman stated there was no 
other place where they did experimental work. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Quite the contrary, they are experiment- 
ing everywhere in the world where planes are flown. 

Mr. REID of Mlinois. I mean under the control of the Gov- 
ernment. Do you know what the National Advisory Board on 
Aeronautics is doing? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; and I also know what the Bureau 
3 Standards is doing. They are working on these matters 
also. 

Mr. REID of Illinois, 
also? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. What are they experimenting on? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are experimenting on everything 
that comes within the observation of any one of these men, but 
when it comes to the expenditure of any considerable sum of 
money there is no great appropriation for it. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Can you say there is no duplication? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Very little. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. You heard General Mitchell’s state- 
ment which I read in the Rxconp this morning. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes: and I am quite familiar with 
General Mitchell's ideas, and if you want General Mitchell's 
statement I will bring it to the members of this committee to 
the effect that the appropriation for McCook Field ought to be 
increased to $10,000,000. Does the gentleman suggest I can 
not get General Mitchell to come before his committee, or any 
committee, and explain to them that this is necessary and 
ought to be done in the interest of ultimate economy and for 
the national defense? I would be very glad to do that. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. General Mitchell has been before our 
committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me add, I am one of those who 
gave to the fund to purchase this new site for the Government, 
and to the best of my knowledge and belief no contributor to 
the fund has any financial interest in any company building 
airplanes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
pending. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brad). The gentleman from New 
York has an amendment pending, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpia to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Rem of Illinois: Page 37, line 1, after the word “aircraft,” strike 
out “ $14,700,000 " and insert in lleu thereof “ $14,200,000"; and after 
the word “ herein,“ line 11, page 38, strike out the remainder of the 
line, and all of lines 12 to 25, both inclusive, on said page; on line 1, 
page 39, strike out the words owned in fee simple by the United 
States.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, my amendment perfects 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois and 
takes out $500,000 which he seeks to strike out from the total 
amount. I fear that we are a little bit confused here, resulting 
from the inquiry which was made by the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. WATKINS], and the reply that he received from the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frrzceratp]. First of all, the com- 
mittee must know that we have an experimental station at 
McCook's Field, Dayton, Ohio, and that this amendment does 
not contemplate discontinuing that station. The experimental 
work will continue at MeCook’s Field. This morning I read 
into the Recorp the testimony of General Patrick and the testi- 
mony of Admiral Moffett showing that neither of these gentle- 
men knew what the other was doing. The appropriation now 
before us is sufficient to carry on the experimental work at 
McCook’s Field which the gentleman said was so necessary, 
What the provision in the bill seeks to do is to build a new 
station at Dayton on land given to the Government by the 
citizens of Dayton. The $500,000 is to move the equipment, 
build roads, and lay some of the foundations, nothing else. 
The plan submitted by General Patrick contemplated the ex- 
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penditure of $4,000,000, 5 985 his testimony, but it will 
nearer $10,000,000 than $4,000,000, 

reve do Bos want to decide the merits of this transfer at this 
time before we work out the problem of aviation. The gentle- 
man from Ilinois is on the special committee of the House and 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PERKINS] will agree, I 
am sure, with my amendment to strike out the transfer at this 
time and not start a project of $10,000,000 when perhaps next 
year we will decide that it is not necessary, That is all we are 
oT ake to say to the gentleman from Ohio that we are not 
against the project, but we ask to put it off until the major 
problems of aviation are settled, We demonstrated this morn- 
ing that some of the work that is being done at McCook Field 
is done at the aircraft factory in Philadelphia. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] expressed 
his opinion the other day that he believed we ought to unify 
the aviation activities, and the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Burien], chairman of the Naval Committee, 
often has expressed the same view, and a few days ago General 
Patrick so testified. 

We are arriving at a point where we are going to get some 
good results on this big problem, and it would be foolish to 
enter upon this project now. If McCook Field is improper and 
unsafe, as somebody has testified, those responsible for trans- 
ferring it there from Langley Field in 1918 should answer. 
We had exactly the same proposition in the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress in the second session on the 11th and 12th of December, 
1919. It was then a different company—it was the Moraine 
Development Co. wanted to sell land for $800 an acre; and I 
showed that the assessed value was $85 an acre. If I had 
time, I would like to read what Mr. Mann said, who took the 
floor and supported my amendment. The appropriation was 
stricken out. The proposition then urged upon us was that if 
we did not buy the Moraine Development Co, property, the 
station would be discontinued. No such thing happened. The 
McCook Field has been functioning for years, and now they 
come with the same idea for another piece of land. I do not 
want to prejudice this case, but we will detide it on its merits 
next year. Give us an opportunity before we appropriate more 
money, and then haye it charged to aviation, although it goes 
for land. 

On the same day we acquired another piece of property—the 
Curtiss Elmwood plant, of which I spoke earlier in the day— 
for which we paid $1,400,000, It was said that it was essen- 
tial. The property was afterwards sold, two years later, for 
$700,000, That was charged up to aviation, and yet you won- 
der why we haye not got anything to show for the money we 
appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask for three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, gentlemen, I hope you will not be 
swept off your feet with any idea that any work at Dayton 
is going to be discontinued. The appropriation bill carries the 
usual allowance for McCook Field. This $500,000 has nothing 
to do with it. The work will be carried on at McCook Field 
the same as all the work will be carried on in Philadelphia, 
which was appropriated for the other day. There is no hurry 
at all about transferring the equipment and starting bnilding 
roads and spurs at the new field. What is going to happen if 
you appropriate this. If they start building roads and founda- 
tions, if we afterwards have a unified service, and production 
under it is unified, we may find that this is not necessary. 
Then there will be a waste of an additional million dollars and 
nothing to show for it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the gentleman think that the 
Secretary of War would take care of that in view of this lan- 
guage: 

Provided, That such a site satisfactory to the Secretary of War and 
on terms approved by him is provided for this purpose without cost to 
the Government, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are no buildings on that. We 
are entering upon a project involving $10,000,000. The land 
is not going to run away. They have been trying to give us 
land since the Sixty-sixth Congress. I hope, for the sake of the 
success of aviation in this country, that you will start to-day 
and strike this item out, and give us a chance to get together 
and come here with a comprehensive plan, something con- 
structive, something definite and final, a 


The time of the gentleman from New 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment just offered. I think that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] who offered it 
will agree that he has inadvertently made an error in writing 
the latter part of his amendment. The language which he 
desires to change at the bottom of the page 38 reads as follows: 


And provided further, That no part of said sum of $500,000 shall 
be expended for buildings or improvements on land not owned in fee 
simple by the United States. 


If the gentleman’s amendment were adopted, then the sen- 
tence would read this way: 


And provided further, That no part of said sum of $500,000 shall 
be expended for buildings or improvements on lands not. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; I have proposed to strike out 
everything on page 38 after line 11. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have read the amendment- 
three times, and I fail to understand why my construction is 
not correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have proposed to strike out on page 38, 
after line 11, everything after the word “herein” and all of 
lines 25, both inclusive, and the words on line 1, page 39. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I now understand. The 
gentleman is correct. But, Mr. Chairman, in respect to the 
situation at Dayton, as I saw it, when the matter came before 
the subcommittee on appropriations, the President sent the 
bill over from the Director of the Budget to the Congress pro- 
viding for $500,000 to be expended for the erection of build- 
ings on the donated land, and added a provision that none of 
the money should be expended upon land not owned by the 
United States. Then the question arose as to what the word 
“owned” meant. Inquiry developed the fact that the con- 
veyance of the body of land which has been presented to the 
United States by the people of Dayton contained a proviso 
that when the United States Government ceased to use it for 
airplane purposes that it should revert. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would rather proceed a 
minute first. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I merely want to set the gentleman 
right and state that the minute that proposition was raised it 
was submitted to the donors, and they said that they would 
waive even that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman had possessed 
himself in patience for a half minute I would haye made that 
statement myself. As I was saying, the question arose as to 
what might be meant by the word “owned.” I took the posi- 
tion, and so did the rest of the committee, that a serious ques- 
tion might arise as to how long the United States might own 
the property. As has been said here, we are paying $68,000 a 
year for the flying field, which is in the suburbs of Dayton. 
As said, these seyeral thousand acres of land were donated 
with the proviso that whenever the land ceases to be used as 
a flying field, then the land should revert. The position taken 
was that sewers and underground electric-light wires and 
underground water pipes and such items, including buildings, 
would of necessity have to be built on the land. Then if Con- 
gress at some future time, perhaps at some early time in the 
future, discontinued that as a flying field, the donors of that 
land would get the millions of dollars free of charge that the 
Government put into the sewers and these underground ways 
for light and water and various other things which would haye 
to go with a great flying field like that. Then, in order to have 
no question as to what the word “owned” meant, the com- 
mittee got into communication with the donors at Dayton and 
asked them whether they would be willing to give to the Gov- 
ernment a fee-simple title, so that when the Government did 
spend its millions of dollars for sewers, light, and electricity, 
and all those things, it would still be the property of the 
United States; and, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FITZ- 
GERALD] has said, the donors of that land haye acceded to it. 
So that if we accept the land now it becomes the property of 
the United States, and all the money spent upon it will be for 
the benefit of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his time be extended for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Would the gentleman tell the commit- 
tee whether or not the United States Government has actually 
the deed in fee simple for the property at the present time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can not answer that question 
certainly, but I can say that the chairman of the subcommittee 
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has said that such is the case, and I have not the slightest 
reason to doubt it. If the title has not been completed, I be- 
lieve it will be perfected before this bill becomes law, and, 
further, if the bill is left just as the committee has written it, 
the $500,000 can not be spent on the donated land until a fee- 
simple deed has been made to the United States. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman tell us what is the 
value of this new fleld now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know, but I under- 
Btand it is valuable land, 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. It is filled-in land. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, answering the question of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rem], I had a telegram from 
Mr. Patterson, of Dayton, who is the president of the associa- 
tion, that a deed in fee simple would be forwarded at once to 
the War Department. 

Mr. REID of Illinois, The gentleman does not know whether 
it has been or not? 

Mr, ANTHONY, I have only his statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If it is not done, then these 
buildings can not be erected upon it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time the 
committee has been placed in the attitude of defending an 
appropriation for the experimental and development plant at 
Dayton. The committee desires to say to the House that there 
is no question that we absolutely need the continuance of this 
experimental and development plant at Dayton. It is abso- 
lutely essential to the successful operation of the Air Service, 
and, as numerous gentlemen have said on the floor of the 
House here, the plant at Dayton is not concerned with the 
production of new engines or new planes, but is concerned with 
the testing of every airplane engine and of every new airplane 
appliance and every new airplane that is brought out by any 
inventor or manufacturer in this country, to see whether it is 
adapted to the use of the military service. 

The money we appropriate here is expended for that pur- 
pose, and in my opinion it is an absolutely correct statement 
that the work done there has been of inestimable value to the 
whole airplane science and industry in the way of detecting 
unsuitable inventions and appliances and in saying the Army 
from the expenditure of millions of dollars that would have 
been the case had they adopted a plane unsuitable to the 
service. Now, the situation in regard to airplane 

Mr. REID of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield there, the 
gentleman says it will save them from buying planes unsuit- 
able for the service. Does not the gentleman know as a matter 
of fact that General Patrick ordered 300 planes and the day 
after the purchase they had to discard them? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; and I stated on the floor the other 
day that practically all the money we had expended for new 
airplanes since the war up to the last year, from the stand- 
point of airplanes we should have had, has been wasted, and 
that is the reason this committee has refrained from recom- 
mending large appropriations to the House for new construc- 
tion of airplanes, because the whole industry has been in a 
state of flux, and they have only now reached a point where 
they can safely go into such production, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, is it not 
trne the gentleman has provided for McCook Field in this 
bill—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; and there is this argument why Mc- 
Cook Field should be wiped out as soon as possible. As the 
gentleman has stated here, this is a comparatively small field, 
about 250 acres, located almost in the city of Dayton, in the 
midst of houses, manufactories, telephone and telegraph wires, 
and all kinds of obstructions, and the fiyers take their lives in 
their hands whenever they attempt to make a difficult landing 
there under the adverse conditions which exist. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The field has been there since 1917. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The buildings are largely constructed of 
wood, as the gentleman knows, subject to fire hazard at all 
times, and I think that every element that can be taken into 
consideration demands that the McCook Field plant be moved 
to some permanent location where we can have permanent 
buildings and where the Air Service can have suitable facili- 
ties for the operation of the plant; and that is just what the 
committee is trying to do in the recommendation it makes in 
this bill. We are offered a site in Dayton of 4,500 acres of 
land, which all the experts say is excellently adapted to the 
purpose, and it comes to the Government with a fee-simple 
title. The proposition involves an expenditure of $500,000 on 


a plant costing, not $10,000,000, as the gentleman from New 
York says, but which we are assured can be moved and con- 
structed at a cost not exceeding $4,000,000. 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. How much of the land would be under 
water in the event of a flood again? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I doubt that very much would be. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Some would. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That would be all right; if it was for a 
very few weeks in the spring it would not interfere. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman will yield, what is the 
reasonable value of that land? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In this district? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have no knowledge of the value of the 
yar Back in 1919, alluded to by the gentleman from New 

ork—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. I ask that the gentleman have two more 
minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to say to the House now, while 
the House rejected the proposition of acquiring the plant of 
the Dayton-Wright Co. for its permanent development and ex- 
perimental plant, I think the United States Government lost 
two or three million dollars by not accepting the offer of the 
Dayton-Wright people at that time. If it had accepted that 
offer it would now have a permanent home for its experimental 
and development plant at a cost less than half what it will 
have to spend now. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Is it not true when the Army wanted 
to conduct the experiments in reference to the bombing of the 
ships that they had to move the material to Langley Field? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, because of the geographic situation; 
manifestly they could not fiy their planes from Dayton to the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Is there anything peculiar about Day- 
oe it a better airplane area than any other place any- 
where — 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is a great advantage in being able 
to secure skilled labor. It is right in the center of the highest 
type of skilled mechanics. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The United States Government owns 
Selfridge Field? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Tes. 
on REID of IIlinois. Is not there a lot of skilled labor 

ere? 952 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is not a mechanical plant, it is a fiy- 
ing field, But Dayton is near the center of the country, and, 
as one gentleman said, there is a fiying atmosphere and a 
closer historical association at Dayton than any other field. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And there is an unpleasant recollection 
in reference to Dayton, too. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. How does the gentleman account for 
the fact there were three planes at Dayton on November 24 
for a test of flying by a corps observation flight and they have 
not been able to get it? To-day is January 7, and that was 
November 24. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know anything about that. I 
think the House should accept the proposition outlined in this 
bill, I think it is in every way an advantage to the Government 
to do so, and whether we proceed this year we will have to go 
ahead next year with the construction of this experimental and 
development plant. Whether it is done under the united Air 
Service or under the service as it is now we will have to go 
ahead. If we have a united Air Service, there is no question 
but that the Army will have a major part in any such united 
Air Service, and would undoubtedly make the same recom- 
mendation to us next year for the building of this plant at 
Dayton as it does this year. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. The situation is about this, is it not? The 
present facilities are inadequate, What you are trying to do is 
to provide adequate facilities. This item requires in the lan- 
guage of the bill that the site acquired shall be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of War and shall be obtained on terms approved 
by him, and it is to be provided without cost to the Goyernment? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes; rather than accept it with strings to 
it, the committee endeavored to let the people of Dayton un- 
derstand that it would be accepted only with a fee-simple title. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman believe that 
prudent and careful legislation would require that we put this 
in abeyance for one year? ; 
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i Mr. ANTHONY, Ido not see anything that could be gained 
y that. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman from Kansas please 
tell us where the title to the McCook Field land rests? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have it under lease now, at a cost of 
over $5,000 a month. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is there anything to be realized from the 
sale? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Some old buildings there, worth prac- 
tically nothing; but there is some very valuable machinery 
there, which would be transferred to the new site. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rem] made 
an amazing statement a little while ago when he said that 
practically all of the money that had been spent for aircraft 
had been wasted. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true with respect to practically all 
the planes that are used by the Air Service to-day. In other 
words, all the planes hitherto made are put in what they call 
their second line. 

Mr. BRIGGS, Are all the planes so far made obsolete? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In the development of certain types the 
new planes that will be produced with the money carried in 
this bill will be so far ahead of any that we now have that the 
others would be placed in the second line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas may have two minutes more, or fiye 
minutes if he desires it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What is the comparison between our effi- 
ciency in aircraft construction and aircraft generally with 
that of foreign nations? 5 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee went into that carefully, 
and the evidence produced at the hearings in the testimony 
of General Patrick and General Mitchell, who has just re- 
turned from an investigation of the foreign countries, shows 
that absolutely there is no question, as the result of his ob- 
servations, that in the development of airplanes themselves 
we are away ahead of any other nation in the world. General 
Mitchell says as far as the efficlency of the personnel in this 
country is concerned we are also in splendid shape, and there 
is only one nation possibly that excels us in what he calls the 
tactical side, and that is the French. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The newspapers the other day stated, I 
think quoting from General Patrick, that we should have 300 
planes at least in our seryice. I believe he made that state- 
ment before the Aircraft Investigating Committee. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Three hundred planes of the latest type. 
When all the planes that are provided for in this bill and 
under contract are completed in 1926 we shall have 1,256 
planes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How many will be in the first line, as you 
might call it, instead of in the second class? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There will be 366. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Three hundred and sixty-six in the first Tine? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In the first line. We understand that 
these planes that General Patrick puts in the second line are 
as good as those possessed by any other nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Kansas may proceed for five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Kansas may proceed 
for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. One other question. In what condition will 
this leave the United States with reference to its standing 
relatively in airplane efficiency as compared with other nations 
when this program is carried out? 

Mr. ANTHONY, I still think we will be deficient as to 
numbers of planes, but as to the efficiency of the planes I 
think we will be ahead. 


Mr. BRIGGS. How will we rank with other nations? Is 


it second or fourth? 


Mr. ANTHONY. I think France to-day is first, and England 
is second, and this country is perhaps third in the number of 
airplanes and in the size of our service, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY, Yes, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The remarkable statement 
was made recently that 300 planes were made and promptly 
discarded. Let us hear about that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. General Patrick alluded, I think, to the 
Thomas-Morse plane. That was a few years ago. It was a 
light pursuit plane, The committee was told at the time they 
made that Thomas-Morse plane that it was the very ultimate 
in fast pursuit planes, and that we ought to go into immediate 
production of them. But we see, as General Patrick said, 
te after the first year we get them, they go into the second 
ine. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Are we following to-day the 
advice of the officer who advised the production of that plane 
two years ago? 

Mr. ANTHONY, I think at that time the Thomas-Morse 
plane represented the ultimate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is in error about that. 
It never did represent the ultimate. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. They are what are known as blind 
planes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I happened to be at the Dayton field when 
they flew the Thomas-Morse and other planes, and I remember 
a high officer pointing out this Thomas-Morse plane in the air, 
and he said. There is the type we ought to adopt.” 

Pc LAGUARDIA. May I ask whether or not he was a flying 
officer? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I think he was a flying officer. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Did not General Mitchell testify before the 
Committee on Aircraft that we were not only behind England 
and France but also Japan in the construction of airplanes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We are not behind Japan. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How are we as to the proportion of people 
killed, who were killed in the operation of aircraft? 

Mr. ANTHONY, We have a less number of accidents per fiy- 
ing hour than any other nation. That has been carefully 
investigated and checked up. It is based on the number of 
flying hours per plane. The figures are interesting. For in- 
stance, it is shown that in 1923 military aviators in France 
suffered 59 fatal accidents and 78 deaths. The number of flying 
hours per fatal accident was 2,840, and the number of flying 
hours per death was 2,150. In Italy they had 12 fatal accidents 
and 12 deaths in 1923. The figures show that we haye had a 
less number of fatal accidents per flying hour than any other 
country. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that if we were situ- 
ated like Great Britain or France, we would probably have two 
or three or four times as many planes as we have now. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. We would need them then, but we do not 
need them as we are situated. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, with this three-cornered triangular 
fight that has been going on here all day between New York, 
Illinois, and Ohio, how does the gentleman ever hope to get our 
Air Service unified? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will tell the gentleman what I think. I 
think there is perhaps a little jealousy on the part of the 
airplane manufacturers of the country toward this experimental 
plant at Dayton. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not talking about the manufacturers, 
but I am talking about New York, Illinois, and Ohio. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, the gentleman wants to be fair. 
He knows we have no ground in and around New York that is 
adapted to anything like this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. The question comes on the substitute offered 
for the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question next comes on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANHAM: Page 39, line 23, after the word 
“ thereof,” insert “The provisions herein made with reference to helium 
for the acquisition of land or interest in land by purchase, lease, or 
condemnation where necessary to explore for, procure, or reserve helium 
gas, and also for the purchase, manufacture, construction, maintenance, 
and operation of plants for the production thereof and experimentation 
therewith, shall apply also to the Navy Department.” 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I believe that an understand- 
ing of this amendment will obviate any objection to it, and for 
this reason I wish briefly to explain it. The helium project is 
operated on a 50-50 basis by the Army and the Navy. There 
are two problems in the helium project. One is the problem 
of the conservation of helium, and the other is the problem 
of current supply. By this amendment it is sought to make the 
provisions in this bill applicable also to the Navy Department, 
in view of the fact that the two departments are jointly inter- 
ested in the development of this great project. It is thought, 
by newly discovered economies in the extraction of helium and 
the consequent reduction of cost that is foreseen, that likely it 
will be possible to save a part of the money here appropriated. 
That is the hope of those in control. If this can be done the 
adoption of this amendment will enable the two branches of 
the service, through this saving, to take some steps toward 
insuring an adequate current supply. 

The field from which we are now getting our supply, that 
at Petrolia, Tex., 104 miles north of the city of Fort Worth, 
where we have our plant, is being considerably reduced. The 
indications are that it may be relatively a very short time until 
gas from that source will not be adequate for our current 
helium needs. The Government owns a pipe line from the city 
of Fort Worth to this Petrolia field. A new field has been 
discovered at Nocona, situated about 22 miles from this pipe 
line, bearing a gas with a slightly higher percentage of helium 
and less carbon dioxide, which has to be removed before 
the helium is extracted. For these reasons this gas seems 
quite available for production purposes, and it may be acquired, 
it is estimated, at a cost considerably less than we are now 
paying for the gas from which we get our helium. A constant 
current supply is menaced unless we take advantage of some 
such opportunity as is thus afforded, and here fortunately is 
a field close by to which a slight extension of our line will give 
us access, 

The period of probable use of the available supply of this 
new field is estimated variously at from 10 to 25 years. In 
other words, this amendment, in view of the fact that the Army 
and the Navy operate the project on a 50-50 basis, is simply 
to lend facility in the operation. The amendment provides 
that the provisions herein contained shall apply also to the 
Navy Department in order that the two departments may have 
the same authority and work hand in hand for the better de- 
velopment of the project, and the economies contemplated in 
extraction may make it possible, if this amendment prevails, to 
use these provisions for increasing our source of current supply 
with the appropriations available. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Of course, in the Army bill we 
do not assume any jurisdiction over the affairs of the Navy. 
I would like to inquire whether the gentleman has talked to 
those interested in the Navy appropriation bill with reference 
to this matter. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman that I have taken 
this matter up with the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, with the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, and 
also with gentlemen on the subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee having naval matters in charge. And with reference 
to a precedent for it there was a somewhat analogous provision 
concerning the Air Service of the Navy in the Army bill for the 
fiscal year of 1921. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rem of Illinois: Page 37, line 16, after 
the word “purchase” Insert the words “from commercial aircraft 
manufacturing corporations in this country in which none of the stock 
is directly or indirectly held, owned, or controlled by foreigners”; and 
in line 17, after the word “accessories” insert the words without 
advertising or competition.” 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. REID of Ilitnois.. Mr. Chairman, this is the amendment 
I referred to in my first series of remarks, and I want to recall 
your attention merely to the fact that the Army gives this con- 
tract to Fokker when the American industry is starving. This 
amendment provides that the United States Army shall buy 
its planes from American manufacturers. The other part of 
the amendment does away with competitive bidding, and I 
have given my reasons for that. I want to call your attention 
to the way this is handled by Great Britain. 

According to General Mitchell of the United States Air 
Service, Great Britain is to-day the leading air power of the 
world, potentially. 

This is due to the manner in which Great Britain has pro- 
ceeded in the maintenance and expansion of its civilian aircraft 
industry. 

The British Government, first of all, wrote up an “ approved 
list” of constructors, not only of manufacturers of complete 
aircraft and engines, but of certain parts distinctly aeronauti- 
cal, the manufacture of which upon a satisfactory scale was 
dependent upon research and design. 

The requirements for getting on this approved list included 
engineering ability, financial responsibility, and adequate manu- 
facturing facilities. 

Only aircraft firms going to the fundamental expense of 
engineering and designing had a right to be regarded as a part 
of the basic aircraft industry and receive orders from the 
Government. 

The British Government laid down the maxim that it was not 
a competitor of the aircraft industry in design, construction, 
or repair. Instead of hoarding aircraft repair jobs in Govern- 
ment plants as we do in this country, Great Britain gave them 
to the industry and thus supplied a regular flow of work 
through the plants. This flow of business, in turn, lowers the 
costs of production and engineering on new projects and makes 
war-time manufacturing always available, 

The British Government established the principles of com- 
petition in design as an incentive to the development of the 
art and thus placed a primary definite value to civilian re- 
search and design. F 

The British Government formally recognized proprietary 
design rights of the firms on the approved list. 

Although competition was properly required in the ease of 
design, and consequently in very small experimental orders 
the British Government established and adhered to the prin- 
ciples of noneompetition in production orders and the alloca- 
tion te firms on the approved list of orders for the material 


Surely our country should be able to devise some such sys- 
tem that will help the industry as well as aid the national 
defense. 

I want to say a word more about Dayton. Tou can see that 
the Dayton idea was all right. They wanted to commemorate 
the name of Wright, and they felt really ashamed, so they 
tried to palm off a deed on the Government with a string to 
it. Up to date they have not delivered the deed. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Of course, the gentleman realizes 
that if they do not deliver the deed this legislation will not 
be effective. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I understand; but that does not keep 
me from doing my duty here in calling your attention to the 
Dayton system. The Dayton promoters are the best in the 
world. They not only have the cash-register business, that 
runs a great part of our country, but they will have the work 
of the United States Air Service down and Dayton up on 
account of the action you have taken to-day. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. C I make the point of order 
on the amendment that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. No; I do not desire to be heard, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The sum of $203,255.95 of the appropriation for the Air Service for 
the fiscal year 1923 contained in the “Act making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes,” approved 
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June 30, 1922, shall remain available until June 30, 1926, for the pay- 
ment of obligations incurred under contracts executed prior to July 
1, 1923. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. 

I am yery much interested in the action that is contemplated 
with reference to the around-the-world flyers. I would like to 
ask the gentleman whether, in connection with the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bill or in the hearings leading up to 
its consideration, any thought was given or any hearings held 
covering that point. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I suppose the gentleman refers to the mat- 
ter of reward for these world flyers? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That would involve new legislation, and 
of course any legislation would have to come out of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. I would like to say a word on that 
matter in answer to the gentleman, if the gentleman will 
permit. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will be pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. ANTHONY. These men did a very wonderful feat, but 
it has always occurred to me that there are 500 other officers 
in the Alr Service who if they had had the opportunity could 
haye perhaps performed it just as well and just as efficiently, 
and for one I am in hopes no such reward will be given these 
snecessful flyers as will take away anything that belongs to 
their colleagues and brothers in arms, such as undue promotion 
would, I think the reward should come in the form of recogni- 
tion at the hands of Congress and some substantial recognition, 

Mr. KWECHAM. I would say to the chairman that the 
interest I have is that one of these men happens to come from 
the congressional district which I have the honor to represent, 
aud, naturally, I have a very great interest in anything that 
relates to a proper recognition of their fine accomplishment. 
In that connection I was sorry that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton] the other day should attempt to detract in any 
way from their glory by a rather critical reference. Certainly 
it was a wonderful accomplishment when judged from any 
standpoint, and I regretted that very much. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM, Very gladly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not reflect upon these 
flyers. 

Mr, KETCHAM. I not only heard the gentleman but also 
read the Recorp with considerable care 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will not find any reflection 
upon them at all. I was only reflecting upon the fact that eyen 
the members of the Committee on Appropriations did not know 
anything at all about what the expense of the flight was, and I 
stated that they ought to keep up with such things and be able 
to tell us when we asked such questions, 

Mr. BARBOUR. It was clearly demonstrated at that time 
that the Committee on Appropriations did know what was being 
done. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was speaking solely upon the question of 
expenses and made no reflection upon them at all. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Then do I understand that the gentleman 
greatly admires what they did? And his criticism was not 
directed to them, but to the money spent? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, I do. The gentleman himself 
does not admire what they did any more than I do. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Then I will very gladly withdraw the 
observation I made. ; 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICH OF THY CHIEF OF AIR SERVICE — 
Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with “The classification act of 1923,“ $211,191, 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I simply want to say in reference to the 
question the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM] asked 
that there was a hearing held by the Committee on Military 
Affairs yesterday on a bill to reward the around-the-world 
fiyers, and the Secretary of War appeared before the com- 
mittee and recommended certain legislation, which was a re- 
draft of a bill which had already been put in, which would 
give very adequate recognition to the flyers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Keronamy], if the gentleman 
from Maryland will permit 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. While I admire these fiyers, I am not sup- 
porting the bill to give them some special reward for doing 
something that probably every man in the Air Service would 
like to have done in their place if he could have had the op- 
portunity. I think it is foolishness to talk about rewarding 
them. We have not rewarded the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland or the distinguished gentleman from New 
York for the service they performed for their country in the 
war. We have not rewarded our distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Srraks], for the very distinguished 
service he performed during the war, How are we going to 
end this matter when we start a thing like this? I will say 
to the gentleman that while I admire the feat they performed 
under orders of some Army officer, yet I am not willing to 
pick them out and reward them for something that every 
other man in the service would have gladly done. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Let me say that there were a good 
many officers rewarded for what they did during the war in 
one of the same ways that we propose to reward the flyers in 
this bill, and it seemed to me a fitting thing to do. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman kindly favor the com- 
mittee with a brief statement as to the nature of the reward? 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. In the draft of this bill recom- 
mended by the Secretary of War, which is a redraft of a bill 
already introduced by me, they would promote the command- 
ing officer of the group 1,000 files and give 500 files to the 
remaining officers and promotion to be second lieutenants for 
the two noncommissioned men in the group who during the 
flight were acting as reserve officers, having reserve commis- 
sions. The bill would further provide for the award of the 
distingpished-service medal to these officers and men and per- 
mission to receive foreign decorations. Then the War Depart- 
ment added a provision by which they would be entitled to 
retire with 75 per cent pay and with an increase of one grade, 
as was done with reference to the officers who built the Panama 
Canal, There is also a provision that their promotion should 
in no way affect other promotions. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I presumed that the committee 
would offer this, because I saw where the War Department 
had outlined the plan. As a matter of fact, the gentleman's 
committee has favorably reported the bill? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; it is in committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is in favor of it? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am, personally. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman proposes to pro- 
mote some of these men a thousand files. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Captain Smith 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Because Captain Smith has been 
a faithful and efficient officer you promote him a thousand num- 
bers, and when you do that do you not demote a thousand men 
who perhaps are just as faithful as he was by jumping Cap- 
tain Smith over them? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I do not understand that to be the 
result. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What becomes of the thousand 
men that he jumps? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. They are precisely where they were 
in the first place. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. They have another man ahead 
of them, do they not? 4 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The bill provides that the promo- 
tion shall not affect the ordinary promotions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Maryland have two minutes more. 
I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman that these 
intrepid flyers should be rewarded; but does the gentleman 
believe that he is rewarding these gallant young men when he 
suggests giving them a distinguished service medal, the same 
medal that was so freely given, and also given to an officer 
whom Secretary Hughes, because of an investigation, said 
should be indicted, Is that honoring these men? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The same medal and only Ameri- 
ean decoration that was given General Pershing I consider the 
highest honor to these men or any other men. 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to call the 
attention of the House, in answer to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ConnALLY], to the fact that the Military Committee 


was about to take action in regard to this matter. It was 
before the committee on yesterday, and the same objection 
that has been raised here was brought forth by that com- 
mittee, The Committee on Military Affairs for the 10 years 
that I have been on the committee has never been inclined to 
take the advice of the Regular Army, and the gentleman from 
Texas knows that very well. K 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The “gentleman from Texas’ 
knows a great deal, but that is not within his knowledge. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Then the gentleman has not watched 
what was going òn. The Committee on Military Affairs has 
fought the Regular Army in a great number of matters where. 
the Regular Army has said it was vital for the national de- 
fense. That is a well-known fact in this House. I do not 
know what the committee will do in regard to this question of 
the advancement for the flyers. It is true, though, that two 
years ago we passed a law putting all officers of the Army on 
a single list line of promotion. The object of that law was to 
do away with any favoritism in the promotion list of the Army. 
The argument for it was that it would put every man on an 
equality and there would be no promotion made of anybody 
out of order. This bill is drafted in such a way that it will 
not demote anybody, but it will upset, in my opinion, that 
single list line of promotion. I am inclined to think that it is 
a very dangerous precedent to start just after we have pro- 
vided the law to do away with that very thing. 

I do not want this taken as an indication that I shall 
oppose the advancement and citation of the flyers. They have 
performed a wonderful deed. But it is, as some gentleman has 
stated, if you start this thing of promoting officers oub of the 
single line list you will not know where you are going to stop 
in the future. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman give us any informa- 
tion he has with reference to the prospect of early action on 
this matter leading up to possible action before this Congress 
expires? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is in the minds of several of 
the Committee on Military Affairs and I will say that I think 
that some bill will probably be reported to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not think, however, that it will 
be any of the bills so far introduced. I have my individual 
opinion in regard to it. I think it will probably cite them for 
distinguished service with a medal or something of that kind. 
I do not know how far the committee will go with promotions. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Whatever bill comes before the committee 
will undoubtedly have the unanimous consent of that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I doubt that very much. My experi- 
ence is that the Committee on Military Affairs is rarely 
unanimous. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Having introduced one bill myself cover- 
ing this matter I would like to ask if the committee has con- 
sidered providing a financial compensation for these flyers, 
Has that element been approved? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; nothing definite has been done by 
the committee. This bill was introduced and taken to the 
committee, and the Secretary of War came to the committee 
and explained it. That is as far as it has gone. I understand 
that to-morrow the committee will probably call it up. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Jowa 
[Mr. Hur. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt] is unduly 
sensitive about the Military Committee. I did not mean to 
imply that the Committee on Military Affairs is any more 
obsequious toward the departments than most of the other 
committees of the House. The gentleman seems to have been 
offended, because he said I had made a charge that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs was about to act on something. I 
grant you that that was probably unwarranted. [Laughter.] 
The Committee on Military Affairs, like other committees in 
this House, as a rule does not act until some department 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes 


touches a button and puts the pressure upon it. For instance, 
the gentleman from Iowa is very much interested in this ques- 
tion of rewarding these gentlemen, as is the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL, who has been lying awake 
nights thinking about rewarding these officers. They believe 
in the matter strongly, but they did not act, until last week I 
saw where the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War and all 
parties in the department had agreed on a bill. The bill was 
submitted to the Committee on Military Affairs, and then all 
at once the Military Affairs Committee realized that this burn- 
ing issue must be met and acted upon at once, and the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hutt], although he bitterly resented the 
idea that the Military Committee was not watchful, with its 
teeth and face set like stone against the Regular Army, in 
explaining admitted that he did not know anything about this 
measure until the Secretary of War came and explained the 
bill—a bill fathered not by the department but, I suppose, 
fathered by the gentleman from Iowa or the gentleman from 
Maryland. But these gentlemen, in order to get the terms of 
the bill well into their heads, had to await the benevolent and 
generous appearance of the Secretary of War before the com- 
mittee to explain the bill in which these gentlemen and their 
committee were so wrapped up. So, I take it, that the gen- 
tleman was too sensitive when I opined that the committee will 
act after the department has acted. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland—but he must keep his hand off his hip pocket, 
please. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, I make a special point of 
not having hip pockets, because they are too suspicious nowa- 
days. Therefore I do not have them put into my clothes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Very well. When the gentle- 
man is unarmed, I am willing to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Let me assure the gentleman that 
this particular bill, on which a hearing was held yesterday, 
was introduced a month ago, and the Committee on Military 
Affairs asked a report upon it from the War Department, as 
they do on all other things. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank the gentleman from 
Maryland for affirming and clinching my argument. Some- 
body surreptitiously introduced the bill and then got it before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, where it slumbered for a 
whole month. Then the committee wanted to know what was 
in the bill, what its provisions were, and called on the War 
Department for a report upon it. The War Department did 
not introduce the bill. Some gentleman on the Committee on 
Military Affairs introduced the bill. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I did not ask the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, I beg the gentleman's par- 
don. Then I yield again to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I merely want to say to the gentle- 
man that the bill was introduced and the War Department was 
asked to express its opinion. It was not the other way. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, I see. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Does the gentleman think the 
Committee on Military Affairs is any more subject to the in- 
dictment than the Foreign Affairs Committee, of which the 
gentleman from Texas is a member? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not all. If the gentleman from 
Towa had been as attentive to my former remarks as he is at 
present, he would have noticed that I said a little while ago 
that I did not make the charge specifically against the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs any more than against some other 
committees in this House. That is the trouble with all of them. 
They go to sleep. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
ceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is the trouble with us. 
Reverting to my remarks in the beginning, I said that if you 
promoted these officers by giving them a thousand additional 
numbers you would militate against the interests of a thousand 
men over whom they were passed. Of course, you will not 
demote anybody. You will not take captains and make them 
lieutenants, but you will make every one of a thousand men 


I now yield to the gentleman 


I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


one number more distant or remote from the head of the Army, 
to which each one of them aspires. That is what I say. But 
the gentleman from Iowa shakes his head. ~ 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. In reply to that let me say that they have 
gotten up a very ingenious device along this line of advancing 
a thousand men, These men will not be ahead of them, but 
they will be right alongside of the men, so that if a major be- 
comes a lieutenant colonel, there will be two lieutenant colonels. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understand now why the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON) shakes his head. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa shakes his head when he says that that will 
not remove these thousand numbers any further from the head 
of the Army, and I thank my friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwain] for explaining, because he says that puts them side 
by side so that when it comes to making a colonel, instead of 
making one colonel, both of them being side by side, absolutely 
on a parity, so that they can not choose between them, and 
not having Solomon’s plan or test of choice there to decide as 
to which one of the twins shall be favored, the great economist 
from Iowa creates another place. 

They do not need but one colonel, but when they economize 
they. make two colonels. They will make two colonels grow 
where but one grew before. [Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GAUGES, DIRS, AND JIGS FOR MANUFACTURE 


For the development and procurement of gauges, dies, figs, and 
other special aids and appliances, inclading specifications and detailed 
drawings, to carry out the purpose of section 123 of the national de- 
fense act, approved June 8, 1916, as amended by the act approved June 
4, 1920, $50,000. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. The paragraph of the bill just read appropriates 
$50,000 for the development and procurement of gauges, dies, 
jigs, and other special aids and appliances, including speci- 
fications and detailed drawings, to carry out the purpose of 
section 123 of the national defense act. As the older Members 
of the House know, I had much to do with the enactment of 
section 123 of the national defense act and have taken a deep 
interest in the appropriations made under it. 

This appropriation of $50,000 is the same amount that was 
carried last year and is the amount recommended by the 
Budget. I refer to it now largely because this item is destined 
to grow in future appropriation bills—and it should grow. In 
the next appropriation bill there should be $100,000 instead of 
$50,000. The reason for the increase is this: The first work 
done under this paragraph is necessarily engineering work, 
designing, producing the drawings, and so forth. Compara- 
tively few can be engaged in this kind of work, and there- 
fore the amount of the appropriation necessary is compara- 
tively small. When designs are prepared and the necessary 
drawings are made, then, in the interest of economy as well as 
in the interest of the national defense, we ought to go further 
and faster in the production of these special appliances. 

J shall speak only of gauges, because it is the most im- 
portant item of those mentioned, and the principle involved in 
the application of gauges is the same as in the case of the 
other special appliances. The making of gauges is a very 
highly skilled art. There are a very limited number of gange 
makers in the country—and the number can not be rapidly 
increased. In case of emergency this work could not be very 
largely expanded, and if rapidly expanded it would mean that 
the work would be unskillfully done and, by the same token, 
costly both in the immediate and after effects. Therefore it 
is important from every point of view that this work be done 
in time of peace, when it can be done carefully and at very 
much less expense than in case of an emergency. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. My attention was diverted at the 
moment. What is the particular use of these gauges and spe- 
cial appliances? 

Mr. TILSON. They are absolutely necessary in the produc- 
tion of such munitions of war as must function accurately. 
For instance, the rifle, the machine gun, the automatic re- 
volver, and the time fuse used in the discharge of a shell must 
all function with extreme nicety. In the case of any and all 
of those things that must be produced in very large quantities 
and yet must function very accurately it is necessary they be 
fitted and finished with a very great degree of accuracy, In 
order to do this we must have these precision devices, gauges, 
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and other appliances that I have referred to in order that the 
work may be done accurately and at the same time rapidly. 
If each component in our great ordnance requirement program 
had to be manufactured by laboratory methods—that is, if 
each part had to fitted with a file or some other kind of tool, 
each part being made separately—the cost would be absolutely 
prohibitive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask to proceed for fiye additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. The same principle is used in the making of 
watches, bicycles, and so forth. Mr. Ford in the manufacture 
of his automobiles has utilized to a very remarkable degree 
the principle of the interchangeability of parts. It is that 
which has made possible the making of watches on such a 
cheap scale. You can buy a watch for a dollar that will keep 
excellent time. Why? Because each of the many parts of the 
bs is made by a precision device, so that all are made just 

e. 

In other words, one can stamp out rapidly a bushel measure 
full of each different part and then bring them together and 
assemble them. 

The same is true with respect to munitions, which have to 
be manufactured in very large quantities. In fact, the. prin- 
ciple of interchangeability in manufacture has been developed 
in the making of ordnance, although it is now applied more 
largely to the industries of peace than those of war. Never- 
theless, it was first begun in the manufacture of muskets. It 
has been developed in the manufacture of firearms, and now, of 
course, it is used in all the highly developed industries. 

I speak of this matter now because I wish my colleagues to 
have in mind its great importance to our Military Establish- 
ment and so that in case a larger appropriation is called for 
next year they will not be surprised and will understand that 
in the end it is a great economy, besides being absolutely essen- 
tial to a proper degree of preparation for national defense. 
[Applause.] 

The CHATRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Luce, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11248) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activ- 
ities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Grirrry, for an indefinite period, on account of illness. 
To Mr. RAXRIN, for one day, on account of business. 


THE DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend in the Recornp my remarks on the deficiency appropriation 
bill that was passed to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. Is there objection? x 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the deficiency appropriation bill 
Just passed carries an item of $150,000,000 to pay back money 
to income-tax payers whose claims long ago were found to be 
justly due the taxpayer. The Appropriations Committee is 
led to belleve that this will be sufficient to meet all these 
claims for such refunds up until December, 1925. It is hoped 
that the administration or the Treasury Department will use 
this appropriation for the purpose intended by Congress, and 
not do as it did with the last appropriation made for this pur- 


pose. 

In view of certain things that took place in the recent cam- 
paign I think it might be well to call attention to certain tax- 
payers throughout the country, just what happened to them, 
and the causes thereof. 

Last April a deficiency appropriation bill was passed by 
Congress in the sum of $105,467,000. This was upon the recom- 
mendation of the Treasury Department and for the specific pur- 
pose of paying these claims of taxpayers whose money the 
Government had taken from them illegally and admittedly so, 
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and had been retaining it from two to three and four years, 
thus holding it from the taxpayer who needed his money. At 
the time we made this appropriation we felt justice was being 
done in a measure at least to a class of outraged income-tax 
payers. That is chapter one. 

We also passed a deficiency appropriation bill of $16,100,000 
to take care of the refunding of 25 per cent of the 1923 taxes 
which Congress provided should be saved the taxpayers on the 
taxes paid last year. This tax was legally collected by the 
Government. In fact, only a small portion had been paid by the 
taxpayer, as most taxpayers pay their income taxes in install- 
ments and were allowed the deduction of 25 per cent on subse- 
quent payments; but, as I have related, we appropriated 
$16,100,000 to meet these refunds. This appropriation, how- 
ever, failed to pass the other branch of Congress; therefore 
there was no appropriation to meet these few payments and 
there could not be any such appropriation until the present 
session of Congress. That is chapter 2. 

What happened is a strange and interesting story, which 
might be well to relate in this concluding chapter. On July 
1, there was $43,405,446.57 balance of the $105,467,000. with 
millions of claims of these taxpayers who had been illegally 
deprived of their money by their Government, unpaid. Al- 
though Congress provided this fund to pay them, these tax- 
payers have been led to believe we did not because they have 
been told by revenue agents we failed to make the appro- 
priation. 

Gentlemen, in view of the fact that such representations 
haye been made to such taxpayers all over the country by 
these revenue agents and collectors as well as others, and 
in view of the fact I have many of these outraged taxpayers in 
my own congressional district who haye been and are now 
blaming me, along with other Congressmen, for this condi- 
tion, I feel justified in relating these facts and placing the 
blame where it belongs. 

There were 2,576,664 persons affected by the reduction of 
their taxes of 25 per cent last year, all of them naturally feel- 
ing elated over that little gift on the part of Congress, and 
Congress was entitled to the credit for this reduction, because 
it never was thought of by the Treasury Department. As 
already stated, the $16,100,000 appropriation to enable the 
administration to pay back what little might have been paid 
did not pass the other branch of Congress. Evidently it was 
thought to be far more advantageous for the administration to 
get into tonch with these 2,576,664 taxpaying voters just prior 
to the election by letters through and by the various revenue 
collectors throughout the country eonveying to them the joyful 
tidings of what had been done for them by the administration. 

In order to do this the Treasury Department took $17,320,- 
582.74 of that balance of $43,405,446.57 appropriated, as hereto- 
fore stated, to pay these long-standing claims of the taxpayers, 
whose money had been illegally taken from them, and used it 
to pay back the taxes legally collected as 1923 taxes, 25 per cent 
of which Congress made a present to the taxpayer. When this 
was done it so depleted that appropriation that claims intended 
by Congress to be paid were not paid. 

The administration or the Treasury Department knew it 
would be a violation of law to take funds appropriated for one 
purpose and use them for another purpose. They also knew 
that the entire amount of the $105,467,000 deficiency appropria- 
tion was for the purpose of paying the claims of those whose 
money had been illegally taken from them, and this was so 
stated specifically in the bill. So what was done to enable 
them to get around this and use $17,320,582.74 of this fund for 
another purpose? They got the Comptroller General to render 
an opinion in which that gentleman reached a conclusion that, 
notwithstanding the fact the appropriation of $105,467,000 was 
made to refund taxes illegally collected from the taxpayer, it 
would not be construed to have a restricted meaning so as to 
authorize it for that purpose only, but should be so construed 
as to authorize its use to pay back to the taxpayer money 
legally collected but not authorized to be retained by the 
Government. By just what process of reasoning or stretch of 
imagination he could arrive at such a conclusion it is difficult 
to understand, but suffice to say it was all that was necessary 
to enable the administration to take funds appropriated to pay 
back money that had been illegally extracted from taxpayers 
and which in many instances had been held by the Government 
for two, three, and four years and use it for altogether a 
different purpose. 

And that is not all it enabled the administration to do. It 
enabled it to get in direct communication with 2,576,664 per- 
sons just a few weeks before the election, telling them how 
happy they were that they could make a remittance of 25 
per cent of their taxes, ail of which is made possible by the 


direct order from President Coolidge. I am assuming, of course, 
that these letters sent out by the administration by and 
through the various collectors of internal revenue throughout 
the country were the same as sent out by the revenue col- 
lector of my State, as the whole thing seems to have been the 
carrying out of a well-defined scheme or plan. I have in my 
State for internal revenue collector a very resourceful or 
astute politician. It might be well for me to read the letter 
containing these glad tidings which he sent out. It is as 
follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL. REVENUE SERVICE, 
Wichita, Kans. 


Dan Taxpayer: The inclosed check represents a refund of a por- 
tion of the Federal income tax paid by you. Such refund is made in 
accordance with section 1200 of the revenue act of 1924, which pro- 
vides for a 25 per cent reduction of tax on income received by indl- 
viduals during the calendar year 1923. 

This remittance is made possible at this time by direct order from 
President Coolidge that funds already appropriated covering refunds 
should be used in fulfillment of the act. 

The records of the collector's office discloses that you paid the 
full amount of tax upon filing your return for 1923, and it gives the 
writer pleasure to transmit to you the inclosed remittance. 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. MOTTER, 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 


That second paragraph of this letter certainly was a winner. 
Just think how it sounded to a taxpayer when he read, “ This 
remittance is made possible at this time by direct order from 
President Coolidge.” It might be interesting for you gentle- 
men to know that I was told on more than one occasion after 
the receipt of that letter by taxpayers, “ Well, the President 
got busy and reduced our taxes some, even though we couldn't 
get you fellows in Congress to do anything.” That was the 
impression that letter made on many taxpayers, and it was 
intended to make that impression, unfair and misleading as it 
was, and sent out at the expense of the Government. This 
was a game of the cheapest politics I must admit I ever 
encountered. 

Mind you, there never was a communication sent to the tax- 
payers, whose money the Government had taken illegally and 
used for years, that they had been deprived of receiving their 
money because the administration had used for another pur- 
pose the funds Congress had appropriated to pay them. 

Gentlemen, I admit I haye some feeling in this matter, not 
based solely on the question that because as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee I insist that heads of various depart- 
ments of Government should obey the law and use appropria- 
tions for the purpose intended and specified by Congress, which 
has always been and is now law, but I also have a personal 
feeling in this matter. All during the campaign in my district 
I had to meet the attacks and complaints from these taxpayers, 
whose money the Government had illegally collected, that Con- 
gress had failed to make appropriation to pay them back their 
money, although we were exceedingly anxious to pay back the 
25 per cent of the taxes justly and legally collected that year; 
and when I tried to explain that Congress did make the appro- 
priation, and sufficient appropriation, to pay them back their 
money I invariably was told that they were informed by the 
revenue department there were no funds available to pay them 
because Congress failed to make sufficient appropriation. I 
knew that Congress had made this appropriation, but never 
knew the administration had used it for another purpose until 
a few days ago. I did not know, nor did any other Member of 
Congress know, this fund had not been used for the purpose 
for which it was appropriated. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, all I can say under the circum- 
stanees in summing up this matter is that there was apparently 
a game of cheap politics played by one of the departments of 
the Government and administration and that at the expense of 
the Government and to the detriment of a certain class of 
outraged income-tax payers who have been unfairly and shame- 
fully treated, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 8906. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; 

H. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 
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one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized 
in connection with such observance, and for other purposes; 
S8. 648. An act for the relief of Janie Beasley Glisson ; 

S. 807. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of 
quitclaim the title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla.; 

S. 1702. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex., 
known as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therefor 
timber, or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries of 
any national forest situated within the State of New Mexico; 

S. 2589. An act to establish an Alaska game commission to 
protect game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds in 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

S. 3058. An act giving the consent of Congress to a boundary 
agreement between the States of New York and Connecticut; 
and 

8.3584. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 36 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
January 8, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

783. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
statement that there is no further necessity for the passage 
of S. 1033, as the Benning National Forest was established 
by Executive order of October 8, 1924; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

784. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting report of the action of the Department of Com- 
meree in respect to accidents sustained or caused by barges 
while in tow through the open sea during the fiscal year 1924; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Committee on Elections No. 2. 
A report in the contested election case of Henry Frank v. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia (Rept. No. 1082). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mn HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 8610. An act authorizing the construction of a 


bridge across the Missouri River near Arrow Rock, Mo.; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 1083). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, S. 3611. An act authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River near St. Charles, Mo.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1084). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr, HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3292. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the city of Hannibal, Mo., to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the city of Hannibal, Marion County, 
Mo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1085). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10030. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Harrisburg Bridge Co., and its successors, to reconstruct 
its bridge across the Susquehanna River, at a point opposite 
Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1086). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 10277. A bill granting the consent of Congress 


to Bethlehem Steel Co. to construct a bridge across Humphreys. 


Creek at or near the city of Sparrows Point, Md.; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1087). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10412. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the 
Little Calumet River; with amendments (Rept. No. 1088). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


— 
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Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. H. R. 10413. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Monongahela River, at or near the 
borough of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the State of 
Pennsylvania; with amendments (Rept. No. 1089). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr, COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10467. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Huntington & Ohio Bridge Co. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a highway and street-railway bridge across 
the Ohio River between the city of Huntington, W. Va., and a 
point opposite in the State of Ohio; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1090). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Merce. H. R. 10645. A bill granting consent of Congress to 
the Valley Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across the 


Rio Grande near Hidalgo, Tex.; without amendment (Rept. No. 


1091). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 10648. A bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River between the municipalities of 
Ambridge and Woodlawn, Beaver County, Pa.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1092), Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10947. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct a bridge across the 
Monongahela River in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa.; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1093). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H, R, 11035. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Allegheny and the county of Westmoreland, two 
of the counties of the State of Pennsylvania, jointly to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Allegheny 
River, at a point approximately 1975 miles above the mouth of 
the river, in the counties of Allegheny and Westmoreland, in 
the State of Pennsylvania; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1094). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10532. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1095). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10533. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1096). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10596, A bill to extend the time for commencing 
and completing the construction of a dam across the Red River 
of the North; with amendments (Rept. No. 1097). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 10688. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of North Dakota to construct a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Williams County and McKenzie County, 
N. Dak. ; without amendment (Rept. No, 1098). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr, BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10689. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of North Dakota to construct a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Mountrail County and McKenzie 
County, N. Dak.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1099). Re- 
ferred to the Honse Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 11030. A bill to revive and reenact the act ey- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of a private drawbridge over and across Lock No. 4 
of the canal and locks, Willamette Falls, Clackamas County, 
Oreg.,” approved May 31, 1921; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1100). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 11036. A bill extending the time 
for the construction of the bridge across the Mississippi River 
in Ramsey and Hennepin Counties, Minn., by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1101). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9827, A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the 
city of Rockford, in said county, in the State of Illinois, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
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thereto across the Rock River; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1104). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, LANHAM: Committee on Patents. H. R. 8550. A bill 
to authorize the appointment of a commission to select such of 
the Patent Office models for retention as are deemed to be of 
value and historical interest and to dispose of said models, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1102). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. F 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. H. R. 9820. A bill granting the consent of Con- | eign 


gress to the Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, main- 
tain, and operate: a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at 
each of the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: 
Vester Ferry, Ward Ferry, and Zachery Ferry; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1105). Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. H. R. 9821. A bill granting the consent of Con- 


gress to the Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ouachita River at 
or near Monroe, La.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1106). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, H. R. 9825. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the 
State of Pennsylvania, doing business in the State of Missis- 
sippi, to construct a railroad bridge across Pearl River at 
approximately 144 miles north of Georgetown, in the State of 
Mississippi; with amendments (Rept. No. 1107), Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10152. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Huntley-Richardson Lumber Co., a corporation of 
the State of South Carolina, doing business in the said State, 
to construct a railroad bridge across Bull Creek at or near 
Eddy Lake, in the State of South Carolina; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1108). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10887. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Alabama, through its highway depart- 
ment, to construct a bridge across the Coosa River at Gadsden, 
Etowah County, Ala., on State road No. 1; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1109). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3416. 
An act to authorize the appointment of Thomas James Camp 
as a major of Infantry, Regular Army; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1103). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11341) 
granting an increase of pension to Amelia Harvey, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 11402) to reimburse the city of 
Martinsburg, in the State of West Virginia, for the cost of 
påving Federal property; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. . 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 11408) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11404) to 
amend sections 2 and 8 of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other employees 
of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 11405) to authorize the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to furnish 
a firing squad to fire the customary salute for any ex-service 
man; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 11406) to amend section 601 
of the World War adjusted compensation act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. STHAGALL: A bill (H. R. 11407) to provide for the 
purchase of a post-office site at Ozark, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 11408) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of State to enlarge the site and erect buildings thereon 
for the use of the diplomatic and consular establishments of 
the United States in Tokyo, Japan; to the Committee on For- 


By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11409) making an adjust- 
ment of the fiscal relations between the United States and the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11410) to extend the time 
for the exchange of Government lands in the Territory ‘of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Nes. 
40) to provide for the printing of a revised edition of the 
irda Congressional Directory; to the Committee on 

g. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Resolution (H. Res. 893) for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 11282; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: Resolution (H. Res. 894) to authorize 
the printing of the memorial address on former President 
Wilson ; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MAPES: Resolution (H. Res. 395) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9629) to provide for the reor- 
ganization and more effective coordination of the executive 
branch of the Government, etc.; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: Resolution (H. Res. 396) to provide 
for the printing of “The American Creed” as a public docu- 
ment; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 11411) for the relief of Willis 
B. Cross; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11412) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet A. Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11418) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary C. Corbett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 11414) to remove the 
charge of desertion standing against the name of Edwin D. 
Morgan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11415) granting a pen- 
sion to Rebecca J. Rider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 11416) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Hershberger; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11417) granting an increase 
of pension to W. H. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 11418) authorizing 
the Department of State to deliver to the Hon. Henry D. 
Clayton, district Judge of the United States for the middle and 
northern districts of Alabama, and permitting him to accept 
the decoration and diploma presented by the Government of 
France; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOKER: A bill (H. R. 11419) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Wilder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 11420) granting an 
increase of pension to Priscilla A. Fuller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11421) granting an increase of pension 
to Lilian M. Walther; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11422) granting an increase of pension to 
Anne Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11423) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11424) 
for the relief of Harry Newton; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 11425) to correct the 
military record of Sylvester De Forest; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 11426) for the relief of Moore 
L. Henry; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 11427) to correct the military 
record of Rocco Pecora; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 11428) granting an increase 
of pension to Louise Hatch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11429) for the 
relief of Maria Maykovica; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11430) granting an increase of 
pension to Michael Malloy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11431) granting an increase of pension to 
Noah H. Stout; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11432) granting an increase of pension 
to Charles R. Wilcox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11433) granting a pension to Laura Sisk; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11434) grant- 
ing a pension to Newton Seymour; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11435) granting a pension to F. A. Turpin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11436) granting a pension to Alice A. 
Keith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (II. R. 11437) granting a pension to 
Eva M. Fleck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11488) granting a pension to 
Jeremiah Hiatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11439) granting 
an increase of pension to Asa C. Pieratt; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11440) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah S. Vaughan; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11441) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret E, Bates; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11442) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda J, Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 11443) granting an increase of pension 
to Jane Lupton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: Resolution (H. Res. 391) to pay to Norman 
E. Ives $1,500 for extra and expert services to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions by detail from the Bureau of Pensions; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 392) for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8206; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolution (H. Res. 397) for the relief 
of the widow of Earl D. Hester, late an employee of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on Accounts. 


y PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3374. By Mr. COOK : Petition of H. L. Lansten and 15 others, 
of Longansport, Ind., against Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3375. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of Florida Federation of 
Womens Clubs, Mrs. Julia A. Hanson, Fort Myers, chairman, 
Seminole Indian Reservation; Mrs. Charles E. Hawkins, re- 
cording secretary, requesting that the appropriation for the 
Seminole Indians in Florida be increased to $15,000 annually; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

8376. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, recommending early and favorable consider- 
ation of the Wadsworth-Garrett amendment to the Constitu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 109; H. J. Res. 68), which provides that all 
proposed amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
shall be submitted for ratification to the electors of such State 
or to a special convention called in each State for that purpose 
according as each State may determine; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 2 

3377. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Colonel E. H. Liscum Garri- 
son, No. 4, Army and Navy Union, favoring the passage of 
House bill 5934; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3378. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of citizens of New Castle, 
Pa., protesting against the enactment into law of the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. ; 

3379. By Mr. PRALL: Petition of Colonel E. H. Liscum Gar- 
rison, No. 46, Army and Navy Union, Elmira, N. Y., praying 
for the immediate enactment of House bill 5934 to increase 
the pensions of Civil and Spanish War veterans and their 
widows and children; to the Committee on Pensions, 


— 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, January 8, 1925 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1925) - 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution, and they were thereupon signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

S. 648. An act for the relief of Janie Beasley Glisson ; 

S. 807. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of 
quitclaim the title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla. ; 

S. 1762. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex., 
known as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therefor 
timber, or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries of 
any national forest situated within the State of New Mexico; 

S. 2559. An act to establish an Alaska game commission to 
protect game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds in 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

S. 3058. An act giving the consent of Congress to a boundary 
agreement between the States of New York and Connecticut; 

S. 3584. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River ; 

H. R. 8906. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; and 

H. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized 
in connection with such observance, and for other purposes; 

SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
certificate of the Governor of the State of Connecticut certify- 


ing to the election of Hras BrxeHam as a Senator from that 


State to fill the unexpired portion of the term ending on the 
4th day of March, 1927, which was read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
EXEcUTIvs DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 16th day of December, 1924, Hon. 
Hiram BixcHAu was duly chosen, by the qualified electors of the State 
of Connecticut, a Senator from said State to represent sald State in 
the Senate of the United States to fill the unexpired portion of the term 
ending on the 4th day of March, 1927. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Charles A. Templeton, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Hartford this 3d day of January, in the year of 
our Lord, 1925. 

Cras, A. TEMPLETON, Governor, 

By the governor: 

[spBa4L.] - Francis A, PALLOTTI, 

Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair presents a com- 
munication from the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bur- 
suM], which the Clerk will read, and after being read the 
papers will be filed with the Secretary of the Senate. 5 
The principal legislative clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATP, 
COMMITTER ON PENSIONS, 
January 6, 1925. 
Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President of the Senate, United States Senate. 

My Deag Senator: Inclosed herewith my notice of contest which 
has been served upon my opponent, and proof of service thereof at- 
tached to the notice. I request that this notice be referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
II. O. Beasvat. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that it has no power to refer the notice to a committee at the 
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present time, and therefore directs that the papers be filed with 
the Secretary of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, by request I submit a pett- 
tion in the nature of a contest and ask that it be filed with the 
Secretary of the Senate. The petition relates to a contest of a 
seat now occupied, to which it appears by the certificate of 
election the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] was elected, 
the contest being by Mr. Steck. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
paver will be filed with the Secretary of the Senate. 


PROTOCOL FOR SETTLEMENT OF INTRRNATIONAL DISPUTES (8. DOC. 
7 NO. 180) 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a Sen- 
ate document what is known as the protocol with reference to 
the pacific settlement of international disputes, which was put 
out at Geneva on October 2, 1924. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN CLAIMS AND GERMAN REPARATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the Review of Reviews for 
the month of January, 1925, there is an article by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad Fehr on “American Claims and German Reparations.” 
I ask that the article be referred to the Committee on Printing 
with a view to having that committee decide whether it shall 
be printed in the Record or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, at the last ses- 
sion at my request there were printed in the Reocorp letters 
with reference to the seamen's situation. Replies have been 
received, and I think it only fair that those replies shall be 
printed in the Rxconb, too. I ask unanimous consent that the 
replies may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. May I inquire if the so-called replies relate to 
the discussion which took place over the bill concerning the 
fisheries in Alaska? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. There was a letter with 
reference to the international seamen’s situation, and these 
are replies which had not been received at the time of the 
‘adjournment of the last session, and I think it but fair that 
they should appear in the Recorp. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, 
Geneva, July 8, 192}. 

Dear S: In continuation of my letter of April 28 I have to com- 
municate to you the observations of the International Labor Office on 
the comments which you have been so kind as to send on the draft 
for the first part of the International Seamen's Code, which was sub- 
mitted to the third session of the Joint Maritime Commission. 

Your remarks have received the most careful consideration, and 
wherever it is possible to do so the criticism and objective suggestions 
which you make will be spectally brought to the attention of the 
Joint Maritime Commission or introduced into the draft prepared by 
the office as amendments or additions. 

Before giving in detail the observations of the office on each of your 
letters I considered it desirable to point out that, generally speaking, 
your criticisms appear to be based on a conception of the code which 
is somewhat different from that which the International Labor Office 
has been instructed to follow. 

The scope and object of the International Seamen's Code were de- 
fined (1) by the special commission set up by the Genoa Conference, 
which adopted the report of the commission; (2) by the decisions of 
the conference Stself. 

The following passages from the report of the commission are par- 
ticularly important: 

“The commission has decided that the term ‘ International 
Seamen’s Code’ shall be used in this report to mean a collection 
of the laws and regulations dealing with the condition and posi- 
tion of seamen as such, which it may be possible for the various 
maritime countries of the world to adopt as a common and uniform 
body of international seamen's law. 

“The commission would point out that any international code 
should be framed In elastic terms, and that if its content can not 
ever be a maximum of the legal regulations existing in any one 
country, it should nevertheless be the maximum of the regula- 
tions common to numerous countries, 


“The commission has not attempted to lay down in detail 
the general principles which should find expression in such an 
international seamen’s code, and it is convinced that for the most 
part the establishment of these principles must await more thor- 
ough Investigation. It seems clear, however, that any codifica- 
tion to be attempted should at first be in these fields where a 
measure of uniformity already exists in the laws of various coun- 
tries. There are certain respects, principally concerning the 
formal relations existing between the seaman and his employer, 
in which the laws of many countries have long followed the same 
general course. Just as national codification has been most suc- 
cessful when preceded by a large degree of maturity in the laws 
codified, so it will perhaps prove that in the international 
codification the readiest fields are those in which uniformity now 
exists.” 

It has selected five of these fields In which it believes that imme- 
diate work should be undertaken, as follows: 

“1, Articles of agreement; 

“2. Accommodation for seamen aboard vessels; 

“3. Discipline; 

4. Settlement of disputes between individual seamen and 
their employers; 

“6. Social and industrial insurance for seamen, and possible 
arrangements for international reciprocity in this field.” 

Thus, the conclusions of the commission were that the interna- 
tional seamen's code should simply be a common and uniform basis” 
for international legislation relating to seamen. It can not be a 
maximum: of the legal regulations existing in any one country, but 
it should be the maximum of the protective regulations common to 
numerous countries. It shonld deal, in the first place, with those 
points on which there is already a certain degree of uniformity in 
the legislation of various countries, particularly the five points men- 
tioned by the commission, the first of which is articles of agreement. 

The conference approyed the general plan of work laid down by 
the commission, but also adopted a special resolution specifying the 
object and principles of the part of the code dealing with articles of 
agreement. The text is as follows: 

“This conference recognizes that the contracts of engagement 
of seamen in all countries contain two kinds of clauses: 

“(I) Clauses of a public character, inserted in the public 
interest ; 

(II) Clauses of a private character, inserted in the private 
interests of shipowners or scamen, or both, 

“The conference affirms the principles: 

“(1) That so far as possible the clauses of a public character 
should be the same in the different countries; 

“(2) That in the clauses of a private character the legal 
rights and duties of seamen and shipowners, inter se, arising out 
of such clauses, should be placed upon a footing of strict equality; 

“(3) That violations of provisions in contracts of engagements 
between seamen and employers should not be dealt with as 
criminal offenses unless they be violations of the clauses of a 
public character maintaining public policy as distinguished from 
private interest, and eyen then only at the instance of public 
authorities; 

“(4) That violations of provisions in contracts of engagements 
should be made the subject of procedure in civil courts only 
where such contracts have been freely entered into on both sides.“ 

The conference thus itself recognized that articles of agreement were 
not entirely of a public character. It was the conference which laid 
down that the clauses of a public character embodied in the code 
should, as far as possible, be the same in all countries, but that as 
far as the clauses of a private character were concerned the code 
should simply establish legal equality between the shipowner and 
the seamen. 

After having drawn attention to these general principles, I will 
deal with the essential points raised in each of your letters. 


LETTER OF FBRRUARY 20, 1924 


This letter deals with penalties for breach of contract, with dis- 
charge and with repatriation. 

On the first point the letter states that the office in its “note on 
the question of penalties for breach of agreement by the voluntary 
act of the scaman” shows a serious tendency to depart from the in- 
structions of the Genoa conference, and in particular that the dis- 
tinction between clauses of a public character and clauses of a pri- 
vate character is a misinterpretation of paragraph 3 of the above 
quoted resolution of the conference. You consider that this interpre- 
tation has prevented the natural development of the conception of 
“ abandonment of post“ recommended by Mr. Ripert and mentioned by 
the office. 

I must first point out that the distinction between clauses of a 
public and a private character was made by the conference itself in 
Paragraphs (1) and (2) of the resolution quoted above. The office, 
therefore, adopted this distinction; for, as the office has itself pointed 
out, it is often difficult to decidé in a particular case whether the 
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public or the private interest is more Involved. The special note which 
was submitted to the joint maritime commission embodies the infor- 
mation which bas been collected together with a certain number of 
comments and reaches the conclusion that if the code is to contain 
provisions for the prevention of desertion, their proper place would be 
the section dealing with discipline. The office, therefore, did not pro- 
pose any clauses of this kind; Mr. Ripert's suggestions were simply 
mentioned for information as his personal view. 

In view, however, of the importance which you attached to Mr. 
Ripert’s suggestions, it may be desirable to explain the principles 
om which they are based. The essential feature of Mr. Ripert's 
view is the idea of the safety of the ship. This ig very similar to 
the idea which you put forward, that of “a common hazard.“ Under 
both systems penalties are to be imposed on grounds of public in- 
terest when abandonment of post constitutes a danger to life or 
property on board ship or on other vessels, As a matter of fact, 
however, the notion of common hazard, as defined fm your letter, is 
much narrower than that of the safety ot the vessel. In your view 
common hazard ceases to exist whenever the vessel is moored in a 
safe harbor. It may, however, be asked whether such a Imitation 
really responds to the facts. Surely, the safety of life and property 
on the ship and the common hazards to which they are subject do 
not depend solely on the position of the vessel. In practice, all the 
dangers to which the vessel is actually exposed must be taken into 
account, whether er not they are connected with the sea. For ex- 
umple. it can not be denied that if a vessel is in port but the furnaces 
are alight the abandonment of his post by a member of the engine- 
room staff may have extremely serious consequences. Agnin, to take 
the case of the deck hands, danger may result if the lookout man or 
any of the men on duty leave the ship, as this may render it im- 
possible to take steps in time to prevent the ship being damaged in 
harbor, e. g., by the breaking of cables, collisions, the spread of fires, 
ete. As for the master, he is responsible for the ship, and 
is the head of the society om board ship, It is clear that his work 
is always a matter of public Interest and that he should be liabie to 
a penalty if he abandons. his post at any time. 

I should add that if it is agreed that penalties for abandonment 
of post are imposed because it is necessary to protect order and the 
public interest, it follows that seamen's responsibility can hardly be 
other than penal in character. A purely civil and pecuniary responsi- 
bility would hardly correspond to the prineiples which are admitted 
both by Mr. Ripert and yourself; and, as seamen are frequently 
without means, it would very often be merely illusory. If, however, 
penalties of a criminal character are allowed, it does not follow that 
they are imposed to protect the articles of agreement. The criminal 
offense is not the failure to carry out the agreement, but an illegal 
act which is contrary to the public interest. One of the most im- 
portant practical eonsequences of the system is that the master or 
shipowner would mot be able to make unrestricted use of the public 
authorities in order to protect their own interests. The seaman who 
has abandoned his post would be tried by the erdinary penal courts, 
and even if the duty of proseenting were intrusted to the maritime 
authorities this would be a guaranty for the seamen, as the first 
duty of the maritime authorities would be to check the statements of 
the master. 

In the passage dealing with the discharge and repatriation of the 
seaman your letter states that here again the office has departed from 
the principles of Genoa, particularly as regards the equality of the 
shipowner and the seaman before the law, The part of the draft code 
to which these criticisms apply runs as follows: 

“Ant, 28, (1) Whatever the period or nature of the agreement, 
the shipowner or master may dismiss the seaman for sufficient 
motives. 

“The following shall be considered sufficient motives for dis- 
missal : 

“(a) Technical unfitness for the service which the seaman was 
engaged to perform, 

“(b) Physical unfitness: due to an injury or sickness for which 
the seaman himself is to blame or resulting from unauthorized and 
unjustified absence. 

„(e) Unauthorized and unjustified absence. 

“(gy Serious breach of discipline, 

“(e) Prosecution for felony or misdemeanor or for smuggling. 

Or in general any failure by the seaman to carry out essential 
obligations under the agreement, without prejudice to the right of 
the shipowner to bring the action for damages on account of such 
failure. x 

(2) The motive for dismissal shall be entered in the list of 
crew. 

“(3) The shipowner shall compensate the seaman for any dam- 
ages suffered from dismissal without sufficient notice. The compen- 
sation shall be fixed by the competent court, taking into account 
(4) custom, (b) the nature of the seaman's work, (e) the period 
fixed for termination of the agreement, (d) his previous service, 
(e) the injury caused by dismissal, and (f) the gravity of the 
injustice committed. 
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“(4} Notwithstanding the provisions of this article and with- 
out prejudice to the question of the legitimacy of dismissal or to 
any damages which may be awarded therefor the master may 
at any time land the seaman. A note of such landing shall be 
entered in the seaman's discharge book and countersicned by the 
competent authority. Further, in all cases where the seaman is 
landed in a foreign port the master shall previously obtain per- 
mission from the competent public authority in the port. 

“Art, 31. (1) Any seaman who is landed during the period of 
his agreement or on its expiry or determination shall be taken 
back to the port in which he was engaged, or any other port 
agreed in the articles, Notwithstanding, if he so requests and the 
voyage inyolved is not longer, he shall be taken back to his own 
country, 

“(2) The competent authority of a country whose fing a vessel 
flies shall be responsible for the repatriation of seamen landed 
by her without distinction of nationality. 

“ (8) The expenses of repatriation shall not be charged to the 
seaman unless he was dismissed for sufficient motives, 

“(4) The expenses of repatriation. shall include the cost of 
transport, accommodation, and food, and the maintenance of the 
seaman on land up te the beginning of his voyage to the port of 
repatriation.” 

You consider that the provisions relating to discharge, and par- 
ticularly the end of paragraph (1) of article 28, would, in practice, 
allow the master, acting in the interest of the shipowner, to break 
the contract whenever he wished. You also consider that paragraph 
(3) of article $1, which deals with repatriation, would make it pos- 
sible to leave the seaman in a desperate position in a foreign country. 

I should like to point out that article 28 defines the legitimate 
causes for discharge as closely as possible. It was, however, impos- 
sible to give an exhaustive list of all the cases in which discharge 
might be justified, and it was therefore laid down that, just as the 
seaman could demand to be put on shore in the case of “any failure 
of the shipowner or the captain to carry out his obligations under the 
agreement without prejudice to the right of the seaman to bring an 
action on account of such failure,” so the seaman’s failure to carry 
out his obligations under the agreement constituted a legitimate reason 
for discharge. The draft code thus endeavors to maintain, as far as 
possible, an exact balance between the seaman's right to land and the 
right to discharge the seaman. These provisions, however, lay down 
penalties; they are therefore limitative and must be strictly inter- 
preted. Thus, even if it may happen that a seaman is discharged 
without proper cause, he can, Uke any other person who has been 
illegally treated, obtain redress from the courts. It may, of course, 
sometimes be difficult for him to prove that he has been illegally dis- 
missed, but this is a common difficulty which is perhaps inherent in 
the working of justice and from which all citizens sufferalike. The post- 
tion of the seaman in this respect is not sensibly different from that of 
any other worker. 

As regards repatriation, It should be pointed out that the position 
of a seaman who is put on shore in a foreign country is not really 
desperate even if he is discharged for just cause. The publle authori- 
ties are still responsible for his repatriation (art. 31, par. 2). You do 
not seem to be quite clear about the scope of paragraph (3) of article 
31. This paragraph refers to the recovery of the expenses of repatria- 
tion, but does not exclude any seaman from the right to repatriation. 

In any case, I can not agree that any legal inequality is set up if 
it Is laid down that just as the shipewner is responsible for the ex- 
penses of repatriation if a seaman is illegally dismissed, so the sea- 
man who is discharged for some fault of his own, regularly estab- 
lished by the competent authorities, shall himself bear the cost of his 
repatriation. 

LETTER OF FEBRUARY 28, 1024 


In this Tetter you quote the statement which appears in the general 
report on the code submitted to the third session of the joint maritime 
commission, and you say that in your opinion the draft should not have 
reserved any field. for party agreements. You point out that in coun- 
tries where “ inscription maritime” does not exist, the seaman only 
becomes a seaman by entering Into an agreement, You consider that 
as the agreement embodies the entire law of maritime labor, its whole 
contents should be of a public character and no: private clauses should 
be allowed. You also say that the conditions imposed by the sea ara 
the same for all countries, so that all seamen carry on their occupation 
in the same way; comsequently it should be possible to fix identical con- 
ditions of work internationally for all seamen by an agreement consist- 
ing entirely of clauses of a public character. 

The office has always considered it desirable that the majority of the 
clauses of the seaman’s articles of agreement should be of a public char- 
acter. It is, however, surely practically impossible that they should 
all be of such a character, It is not practicable to lay down sufficiently 
numerous and elastic regulations to apply to all kinds of navigation, as 
in some Kinds the conditions of work are highly specialized and ex- 
tremely variable (e. g., fishing in distant waters, deep-sea fishing and 
coastal fishing, whaling and sealing, navigation of pleasure vessels, 
scientific exploration, salvage, etc.). National legislation itself has, as 
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a matter of fact, generally had to give up such an attempt, or else 
allow the parties to supplement or modify certain provisions, which, it 
is declared, are not of a public character, but can be interpreted at the 
will of the parties. The Genoa conference itself, in the resolution 
which has been quoted above, recognizes that seamen's articles of agree- 
ment contain clauses of two kinds: “(1) clauses of a public character 
inserted in the public interest, (2) clauses of a private character in- 
serted in the private interest of shipowners or seamen, or both.” 

Tt is, of course, desirable to limit as far as possible the field left to 
free agreement between the parties. Every national legislation con- 
stantly tends in a greater or less degree to do this. Although in the 
present state of the law the code can only coordinate those principles 
which are recognized to be public in character by the principal mari- 
time countries, it can in no way impede the spread of this tendency. 
It is true that as the commission for the International Seamen's Code, 
which was set up by the Genoa conference, declared the international 
codification can never contain all the legal provisions existing in any 
particular country. But just as laws provide for administrative regu- 
lations which are to complete them, so the code allows of the applica 
tion of national legislation which will regulate for cach country those 
details which it is not possible to settle in the first stage of codifica- 
tion, owing to the diversity of legislation, customs, and economic con- 
ditions. 

It may, however, be asked whether freedom of agreement is In itself 
disadvantageous to the seaman. It would be contrary to fact to deny 
that the spread of collective agreements has in a general way improved 
the position of the crews. This applies particularly to the deep-sea 
fishing industry and the fishing industry in distant waters—in France, 
far example—notwithstanding the fact that conditions of work in these 
industries ‘are highly specialized, and that there is little cohesion 
among the organizations of fishermen in that country. 

The International Seaman's Code was obliged to leave considerable 
scope for national legislation and for clauses of a contractual char- 
acter. Particular care has, however, been taken as far as the second 
kind of clause is concerned not to leave the seaman at the mercy of 
the superior legal knowledge of his employer. It is laid down that 
when a seaman is engaged a representative of the public authorities 
must be present. It is the duty of this representative to assist the 
seaman and not to allow him to sign the agreement until he has made 
sure that he has fully understood all its clauses. 

Your letter mentions the following clauses which are sometimes In- 
serted and which are particularly undesirable from the seaman's point 
of view: 

(1) The clause allowing the seaman to be transferred to other 
vessels belonging to the same shipping undertaking. 

(2) The clause according to which disputes between the master and 
seamen are to be referred to an arbitrator and not to the competent 
courts. 

As regards the first point, I should like to point out that the office 
in preparing the draft code has not accepted all the consequences of 
the tendency—which is gencrally favorable to the seaman—to treat 
seamen's articles of agreement in the same way as labor contracts on 
land. The authors of the draft code considered that the code can only 
recognize agreements concluded when the seaman embarks on a par- 
ticular ship and binding him to serve on it. According to the draft 
code new articles must be entered in the account of crew every time 
the seaman embarks on a new ship. 

I entirely agree that it is desirable to prohibit clauses laying down, 
before disputes have actually occurred, that disputes are to be re- 
ferred to an arbitrator. There is perhaps an omission in the code in 
this respect. In most European countries, and in France in particular, 
such a clause is legally null and void; and for this reason it probably 
did not occur to the authors of the draft code to prohibit it expressly. 
The office therefore proposes to introduce the following clause in the 
draft code after article 14: 


PROHIBITION OF ARBITRATION CLAUSE 


“Any clause in the articles of agreement by which the parties 
agree not to accept the competence of the regular courts, or to 
submit to arbitration disputes relating to the application and 
termination of the agreement, shall be null and void.” 

LETTER OF MARCH 6, 1924 


This letter states that the primary object of the code should be 
to safeguard the security of maritime transport and of western civili- 
gation. It states that as the shipowner is solely concerned with 
making profits, and is protected against risks by insurance and the 
limitation of his responsibility, he is becoming increasingly indifferent 
to the safety of the vessel and to the national interest. 

The code should therefore insure that the standard of life of sea- 
men is not such as to induce men of western civilization who are 
qualified for service at sea to abandon the occupation of seamen. 
Otherwise, the letter states, vessels would be manned either by 
Aslatles or by incompetent persons, and this would mean either that 
accidents would occur or that the command of the sea would pass 
into the hands of Asiatic peoples. 


I onght to point out in the first place that questions of national 
interest are undoubtedly quite outside the competence of the inter- 
national labor office. It is true that questions of safety at sea vitally 
affect the crews and must consequently receive attention from the 
office, but such questions appear to a certain extent to fall outside 
the scope of the International Seamen's Code as lald down by the 
Genoa conference. 

Your letter states that the accidents at sca are becoming more 
and more numerous. I must admit that I was somewhat surprised at 
that statement, as it is quite the opposite of the current view, which 
is that the number of accidents is decreasing and that in any case 
statistics show that the proportion is diminishing yearly in propor- 
tion to the constant increase in maritime transport. 

You express the view that the chief cause of accidents is the 
continued decline in the efficiency of the crews. The seamen, you 
say, are too often incompetent persons or members of the colored 
races engaged by the shipping companies, because they care little 
for the national interest and are indifferent to the risks of sea trans- 
port, against which they are protected by various forms of insurance. 

I do not venture to estimate the gravity of the situation which you 
describe, but it seems to me that the real causes of any such state of 
affairs might rather be found in the development of the maritime trans- 
port industry by the general adoption of mechanical means of propul- 
sion and the concentration of shipping business in the hands of large 
firms. Both from the technical and economic point of view this de- 
velopment is similar to that of all large industries. It doubtless 
brings with it its own dangers, and most countries have tried to remedy 
this by appropriate legislative measures intended to protect either the 
national interest or safety. Such measures include regulations obliging 
the shipowner to engage a certain proportion ef seamen who are na- 
tionals of the country in question or speak the national language, 
regulations concerning the engagement of officers, the load line, deck 
cargoes, life-saving appliances, wireless, ete. 

It must therefore be asked whether the code can follow national 
legislation in these two respects. Can it in the first place lay down 
rules preventing seamen frem being freely engaged from all parts of 
the world—I note that you blame it for not doing this—and in the 
second place, can it compel the shipowner to engage crews of sufficient 
number and qualifications? 

As I have stated above, It is for each country to issue regulations in 
its own national interest, and as a matter of fact most countries have 
very considerably restricted the freedom of the shipowner to choose 
his crews. 

It must be pointed out that even in national legislation it has 
generally been found impossible to fix minimum numbers for the crew. 
It is generally tne officials of the maritime inspection department who 
have to decide whether the ship is fit to put out to sea. It is, of 
course, possible indirectly to compel the shipowner to embark a certain 
number of men. This has been done in some countries by legislation 
fixing the number of watches or fixing the hours of work. The inter- 
national labor organization attempted to do the same thing inter- 
nationally when it submitted to the Genoa Conference the draft con- 
vention Umiting the hours of work on board ship. The draft conven- 
tion was, however, rejected and the crisis in the shipping industry has 
since that time made it impossible to attempt any further action of 
the kind. The general principle of the Iimitation of hours of work 
nevertheless remains in the treaties of peace, and it will therefore be 
the duty of the office to take up the question of its application to the 
mercantile marine whenever circumstances appear favorable. 

If it is difficult to fix the minimum numbers for crews, it is, of 
course, still more impracticable to adopt international regulations 
for the number of seamen of each department and the degree of their 
qualifications, The convention on the protection of human life at 
sea, which was sigued in London in 1914, laid down certain provisions 
relating to wireless operators and men to man the boats, This was 
a first step which the international labor office may perhaps in 
future attempt to carry further. At the present time, however, it 
certainly goes beyond the scope of the International Seamen's Code. 


LETTER OF MARCIT 13, 1024 


This letter points out that the safety of the vessel largely depends 
on the efficiency of its crew, and criticizes the conditions laid down 
for the crew by the code. ¢ 

The clauses particularly referred to are the following: 

“ART. 3. Children under the age of 14 years shall not be em- 
ployed or work on vessels, other than vessels upon which only 
members of the same family are employed. 

“ART. 4. Young persons under the age of 18 years shall not 
be employed or work on vessels as trimmers or stokers. 

“Any, 10. (2) Not less than three-quarters of the deck and 
engine bands shall be seamen who have completed at least one 
year’s service at sea. 

“ART, 12. No person shall be engaged to command a merchant 
vessel unless he holds a diploma issued or accepted by the com- 
petent public authority, certifying his ability to command, 

From these you conclude— 
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(1) That the code would be contrary to maritime custom and to 
most legislations, which consider that a seaman or engineer can not 
be properly trained in less than three or four years; and that it 
would enable the ship-owner to send to sea a vessel in which no mem- 
ber of the deck staff was over 16 and no member of the engine-room 
staff over 20, one-quarter of the crew having no experience of the 
sea and the other three-quarters having only been at sea one year. 

(2) That since the code left it to the various countries to issue 
certificates for officers, it gave no international guaranty that ships 
would be competently commanded, and that as the wireless officer was 
classed among the officers he would be able to take command, 

In reply I must repeat that on points where uniform regulations 
are difficult to obtain the code must confine Itself to laying down 
principles constituting a minimum standard and must leave it to the 
separate countries to apply and to complete them. It was for this 
reason that although the authors of the code laid down that it was 
necessary for the majority of the crew to be experienced seamen, they 
did not think it possible to do more than indicate the principle. The 
office, however, is of course quite ready to point out to the Joint Marl- 
time Commission that it might be desirable to lay down stricter rules 
either for the proportion of experienced seamen or for the minimum 
experience at sea reguired. It should also be remembered that the 
code covers seamen of every kind. There seems no necessity for the 
majority of the general service hands (cabin and kitchen staff and 
stewards) to be experienced seamen. The practical consequence of the 
rules lald down by the code would therefore be that the deck and 
engine-room staff would be almost entirely composed of seamen the 
least experlenced of whom had already been at sea a year. 

In reply to your criticisms on the question of officers’ qualifications, 
I do not think the code can attempt to define the technical knowledge 
which officers of every kind must possess in each country or to fix the 
method by which their certificates are to be issued. Once the neces- 
sity for a certificate has been affirmed (art. 12) it is necessary te 
leave the rest to the various governments. The reason why the ship’s 
doctor and the wireless operator are mentioned among the officers who 
must be “in possession of diplomas or certificates testifying their 
qualifications for their duties” is that it is desired to have guaranties 
for the qualifications of the holders of these posts. The reason why 
they are included among the officers is to put an end to the disputes 
on the subject, which have been particularly serious in some countries 
in the case of wireless telegraphists. The fact that they are officers 
does not In any way entitle them to command the vessel. As a matter 
of fact, the preceding paragraph of the same article 12 states that a 
special diploma is required for the command of the vessel. 

Tour letter criticises the draft code because it does not lay down the 
minimum crew and the number of watches. As these remarks also 
occurred in the preceding letter I may refer to the explanations which 
I have already given. 

You also consider that article 11 should not have affirmed the author- 
ity of the master without fixing its limits. 

As a matter of fact there is no real omission on this point. Al- 
thongh the authority of the master Is not limited in article 11, his 
absolute power is considerably restricted by the clauses on the engage- 
ment and discharge of seamen. It must also be remembered that 
these provisions are to be completed by disciplinary provisions which 
will certainly lay down penalties for abuse of authority. 

The questions you raise in connection with article 19, which deals 
with the points to be mentioned in the articles of agreement, seem 
hardly to require any comment from me. You ask whether the code 
would allow the same persons to be employed indefinitely on deck 
or in the engine room, and you consider that the expression “ general 
service can be interpreted in all sorts of ways. Article 19, how- 
ever, lays down that the articles of agreement must not only specify 
the kind of work for which the seaman is engaged but also the capacity 
in which he is to serve. There is no possible doubt, moreover, that 
the expression “general service” as ordinarily understood means 
cabin, kitchen, and restaurant staff. 

It appears from the last part of your letter that you consider the 
draft code dees not provide sufficient guaranties to insure that the 
seaman really gives his free consent when the articles of agreement 
are signed, You seem to fear that the master may in some way or 
other press the crew. This is a practice which has long ceased 
to exist, at any rate in European countries. As a matter of fact, 
however, the proposed regulations lay down that a representative of 
the publie authority must be present when the articles are signed, 
or in cases of emergency, or when the competent authorities are not 
available, that the agreement must be signed in the presence of two 
witnesses and submitted for counter signature to the competent 
authority in the first port of call. The draft code thus certainly pro- 
vides the seaman with every guarantee which it was possible to give 
him, 

LETTER OF MARCH 20 

This letter again deals with the fact that the draft code leaves 
room for party agreements, and states that the interpretation of 
such agreements, especially as»regards the numbers of the crew, hours 
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of work, food, and accommodation, will certainly lead to disputes and 
perbaps even to breaches of discipline, 

I have already explained the position as regards the numbers of 
the crew and hours of work. As regards the other questions relating 
to life on board ship, particularly accommodations and wages, I 
must repeat that the authors of the firet part of the code have been 
obliged to omit from their draft those questions which it seemed 
least possible to settle immediately. ‘The code, however, may subse- 
quently include special clauses dealing with these points, 

Your letter states that article 23, which lays down that the sea- 
man can demand to be put on shore if the shipowner or master fail 
to carry out the agreement, will remain ineffective owing to the 
difficulty of prevailing against the statements of the master to the 
representatives of the public authority. Here again it must be ad- 
mitted that the authors of the draft code have endeayored to give 
the seaman definite rights to which he can appeal, but that in prac- 
tice it is not possible to avoid making the public authorities in 
the various countries responsible for deciding whether the seaman's 
complaint is justified and whether he can exercise his right to be 
put on shore, 

The same tendency te regard the guaranties provided for the 
seaman as illusory appears in the passage of your letter dealing 
with articles 25, 27, and 28, which lay down the rules applying to 
the expiry and termination of the articles of agreement and to the 
discharge and repatriation of the seamen. You think that in prac- 
tice the seaman will not be able to take advantage of the clauses 
which are intended to enable him to recover his liberty either when 
the agreement expires or when it is regularly terminated. On the other 
hand, you consider that the clauses dealing with the period of notice 
to be given by the parties, with the seamen’s obligation to remain 
on board until service at sea comes to an end, and with dis- 
charge really allow a master to detain or discharge the seaman as 
he thinks fit. 

Here, again, I do not think the fact that certain abuses might 
arise should be taken as rendering all the proposed regulations useless. 
The code can, of course, only be a legislative measure the application 
of which must necessarily be left to the public authorities of each 
country. The authors of the code have, however, endeavored to de- 
fine the functions of the representatives of the public authorities in 
such a way as to make it clear that it is their duty to protect the 
seamen’s rights. 

In reply to your remarks on repatriation I may refer you to my 
‘observations on your letter of February 20. 

You consider that the provision allowing the seaman an unemploy- 
ment indemnity in the case of loss of the ship will put a premium 
on the loss of the vessel whenever the seaman is anxious to leave the 
ship at any cost. I think this opinion really goes too far. I may in 
any case point out that the provisions on this point are reproduced 
from the draft convention adopted by the Genoa conference, which 
has already been ratified by several important maritime countries. 
I can not think that you consider the results obtained on this point 
as a matter for regret. 

At the end of your letter you lay stress on the importance of pre- 
venting the shipping industry from falling into the hands of the 
Asiatic peoples. You therefore consider that the shipowner should 
be obliged to engage experienced seamen and provide them with a 
minimum standard of accommodation, food, and rest. You state that 
these provisions would require to be completed by disciplinary rules 
insuring safety on board by imposing: a real responsibility on the 
owner of the vessel, its officers, and every member of the crew. On 
all these points I may once more refer you to my replies to your 
earlier letters. As regards disciplinary provisions, I may remind you 
that the authors of the draft code, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Genoa conference and the joint maritime commission, 
reserved these matters for the second part of the code. However, at 
the last session of the joint maritime commission, in London in 
December, 1923, it was decided that the proposed regulations for the 
engagement of seamen should be completed by certain disciplinary 
regulations to be drawn up on the basis of suggestions which would 
be submitted by the members of the commission. 

You further state that whenever the vessel is safe in harbor every 
seaman ought te haye the right to leave it without being liable to any 
further penalty than loss of his property on beard and half of the 
wages due to him. 

I think I have already sufficiently explained the point of view of the 
office on these questions, I may, however, add that the solution you 
propose, which is that adopted in the American act of 1915, does not 
seem to me to correspond exactly to the instructions of the Genoa 
conference, It might be maintained that the confiscation of the effects 
of the seaman and part of his wages constitutes a sort of penalty for 
breach of agreement which is rigidly laid down by the law without 
leaving room for the discretion of the courts. 

You also express the view that the code should give a seaman who 
is sick the right to maintenance and treatment irrespective of the 
cause of his iliness and that compensation should be given for injuries 
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or fatal accidents caused by defective equipment or faulty commanding 
of the ship. x 

These obligations of the shipowner have not been dealt with in the 
draft code because, as I have already pointed out, its authors were 
anxious to attain immediate results and therefore confined themselves 
to those questions which at present give rise to the least dispute. It 
is, however, hoped that the questions to which you refer will in their 
turn be satisfactorily settled at a later stage of the work of interna- 
tional codification. 


LETTER OF MARCH 27, 1924 


Your last letter consists in some sort of a summary of the criticisms 
in the preceding letters. The general conclusion at which it arrives is 
that the adoption of the draft International Seamen's Code would be 
a hindrance to progress. In your opinion it was a mistake to try to 
draw up the code in such a way as to make it acceptable to all coun- 
tries; it would have been better for a single country to improve its 
legislation than for the whole world to agree to continue in error. 

This opinion does not appear to me to take account of all the ele- 
ments which ought to be considered. It is true that the authors of 
the code were anxious to submit a draft which could be ratified by 
all maritime countries. They were, however, primarily conscious that 
their work was only a first step, and they were anxious only to take 
as a basis highly developed systems of legislation which provided 
seamen with better general conditions of work than those still existing 
in the mercantile marine of certain countries. 

These are the lines on which the International Labor Office hopes to 
continue the work of coordinating legislation on the work of seamen 
so as to provide all seamen with better conditions than they now 
receive in some countries, It can not be maintained that such a co- 
ordination is in danger of crystallizing the situation and preventing 
further progress. According to article 405 of the treaty of Versailles 
the minimum guaranty established by the code must not result in de- 
creasing the protection now given in any particular country. Far 
from this, the code will form a firm basis for further action, and when 
a certain amount of agreement has been reached on new improvements 
they can in their turn be established internationally by the amendment 
of the international code. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 

ANDREW FURUSETH, Esq., 

President International Seamen's Union of America, 
Rooms 409-10 A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco, CALIF., October 3, 1924. 

Mr. ALBERT THOMAS, i 
Director International Labor Office, 

Geneva, Sicitzerland, 


Dean Sig: Yours of July 8 bas been forwarded to me here in San 
Francisco, Calif., and this fact will, I hope, explain the lateness of 
my answer, 

From your communication it appears that the labor section of the 
League of Nations is particularly anxious to bring about an agree- 
ment about the articles of agreement or contract that the seaman 
is to sign before he is sent on board of some vessel, and further, 
that such agreement is to be so binding that the person who, by his 
necessities, is compelled to accept such employment shall be com- 
pelled to fulfill any contract to labor that he may, in hunger and 
desperation, have been compelled to sign. 

Such agreement might suit some of the shipowners and some of 
the socialists, who are either driven by their greed or by their 
ignorance and their philosophy; but nothing could be done with 
reference to seamen that would work greater hardship on the real 
seamen or greater harm to the people of the Occident than to nail 
down through international agreement such a Babylonian concept of 
human society as would result from your ideas. 

It is fairly apparent to me that those who are dealing with this 
matter are people who think “that anybody from anywhere is good 
enough to be a seaman, but that mostly all so-called men are too 

ood.” 

S The history of France in its wars with Great Britain ought to have 
taught any Frenchman more sense; but then eyen history is ineffective 
as a teacher under certain conditions and with certain kinds of people. 

My dear sir, if the labor section of the League of Nations can not 
find anything which it can do for the seamen, except such bondage 
as you propose, then it were certainly better that the labor section 
had never been created. 

Will you not try to get your jurists to understand that when a 
vessel is in motion she is in danger to herself and her surroundings, 
and then the men on board must obey orders; but when a vessel is in 
a safe harbor she is more safe than a house on shore, and there is no 
need of any compulsory labor. 

Common law forbids one person to leave any other person where 
his life may be jeopardized, and, of course, that should apply to the 
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seaman just like to other persons. Berond that no one has any right 
to go. Beyond that no one should go, When a vessel is in motion 
there is danger; when she is moored there is none. If the jurists 
can not understand that, they had better leave the sea to the seamen. 
Let them employ themselves in finding some way to abolish slavery 
in Hedjaz or in some other place where slavery is rampant within the 
league's jurisdiction in place of trying to abolish freedom where it has 
been gained. 
Most respectfully yours, 
ANDREW FURUSETH. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE, 
Geneva, November 20, 192}. 

Dran Sm: I have received your letter of October 3, which I presume 
is meant to be a response to mine of July 8, in which I sent a long 
and detailed reply to various criticisms made by yon on the draft of 
the first part of the International Seamen's code which was submitted 
to the third session of the joint maritime commission. 

The content of your letter indicates either that you have not under- 
Stood my reply to your criticisms or that you have not taken the trouble 
to read it. Your remarks are so irrelevant and beside the point that I 
can not conceive how anyone supposed to be acquainted with the matter 
upon which we have been corresponding could have made them. I can 
only conclude that you have no real desire to grasp what the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, through its joint maritime commission, is endeavor- 
ing to do, that my explanations have been wholly disregarded, and that 
the valuable time and labor they involved have been wasted. This, on 
the whole, is the most charitable conclusion to which it is possible for 
me to come. 7 

You appear to assume that any attempt to arrive at an International 
agreement for the protection of seamen is bound to be prejudicial to 
them because it is Impossible to expect shipowners to act fairly toward 
the men they employ. This is not the view of the well-known repre- 
sentatives of the seamen who are members of the joint maritime com- 
mission of the International Labor Office which has been engaged in 
considering the draft code. Your own experience in the past may have 
induced you to form this unfavorable opinion of an important section 
of employers, but I would suggest that this experience is not neces- 
sarily universal. Moreover, it would be interesting to know the Ameri- 
can shipowners’ opinion of your attitude and whether they consider it 
is justified. 

The logical consequence of your attitude would be that no agree- 
ments should be made between shipowners and seamen, or if they are 
made seamen should have the right to break them. Such a doctrine 
to my knowledge is not supported by the representative seamen ‘of 
Europe. On the contrary they consider that agreements are necessary 
for the protection of men engaged in a very special occupation where 
circumstances are vastly different from those on land and where there 
is a tradition with regard to forms and terms of seryice which has 
grown up during many hundreds of years; and that agreements should 
be strictly observed by both sides. The object of the Joint Maritime 
Commission, as I have pointed out on various occasions, is to draw up 
the best form of agreement obtainable and to give it an international 
sanction. Although the international code ultimately agreed upon 
may not include the particular points upon which you lay stress, it 
by no means follows that the code would embody a “ Babylonian concept 
of human society "—whatever this may mean. 

You evidently do not yet appreciate the fact that the men who are 
engaged in supervising the drafting of the code include representatives 
of seamen who have done great service on behalf of seafarers. Other- 
wise you would not have stated that they appear to be people who 
think that “anybody from anywhere is good enough to be a seaman.” 
Again this phrase may have been coined by you as a result of your 
experience of the treatment and status of seamen in America in the 
past. Of this I am not able to judge. 

As to the safety of a ship when it is in harbor, I would point out 
(as an addition to the comments on this subject which I bave already 
sent to you) that any student of history could inform you that grave 
disasters have occurred to ships while they were in port, owing to 
carelessness or negligence on the part of the officers and crew. But 
as you say, history is ineffective as a teacher in certain conditions and 
with a certain kind of people. 

The tone of your letter proves that I have been guilty of a serious 
blunder in thinking that it was possible to discuss seriously with 
you a matter of first-class importance to seamen. The line of con- 
duct you adopted at the Genoa conference in 1920 should have been 
sufficient to convince me of this. I was optimistic enough, however, 
to think that patience and perseverance would in the end enable me 
to make it clear to you that the making of empty phrases and a 
total lack of courtesy do not conduce to the promotion of international 
agreements for the improvement of the working conditions of any 
class of workers. But I acknowledge that I have been completely 
mistaken and regret that I bave spent so much time on a hopeless 
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I should be glad if you could arrange for the whole of our corre- 
spondence on this subject to be printed and published by the United 
States Senate. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 

Mr. ANDREW FouRUSETH, 

President, International Seamen's Union of America, 
Rooms 409-10, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 
DECEMBER 26, 1924, 


Mr. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Director International Labor Office, 
Genera, Switzerland. 


Dran Sin: Yours of the 20th last received. 


You are right in assuming that my letter of October 3 was meant 


to be an answer to yours of July 8, but it was not intended to be an 
answer in full. As you evidently were very much disappointed in 
getting my letter of October 3, in which I acknowledge and regret that 
there are some expressions which had better been left out, I must 
state that I experienced considerable regret in getting yours. I can 
assure you that I did not intend to be offensive in my letter. The 
expression “ Babylonian concept of human society“ is used by me to 
describe a condition in which there are a few masters and where the 
great mass of the population are in a condition which may, accord- 
ing to the feelings and opinions of those who think about it, be 
described as slaves, serfs, or peons. 

The seaman of every country, save and except the United States 
of America, is working under a contract to labor running a specific 
time and enforceable by imprisonment or by being arrested, detained 
in prison and then upon order of the master returned to his ship. 
While the contract runs there is no distinction between the status 
of the slave and the seaman, the slave belongs to his master, the 
seaman belongs to the ship. There is no material distinction between 
the serf and the seaman, the serf belongs to the estate and can not 
leave it legally without the master’s permission, and that is exactly 
the condition or status of the seaman. The peon is held to his 
master by his debt, which he owes to the master and which he can 
not pay. The seaman is held to the vessel by owing service or labor 
to the vessel, which he must continue to pay until the term of the 
contract is ended. Nothing except the pleasure of the master of the 
vessel, sickness, or the changing of the national flag can release the 
seaman from his contract, which in his own country is enforced by 
imprisonment or by being placed against his will on board of the 
vessel under the laws of such country. In a foreign country it is 
enforced by treaties between states or nations. The shipowner can, 
in every country, release himself from the contract “for cause” 
without compensation for the violation of contract and without any 
cause upon the payment of from one to three months extra wages. 
In other words, the contract is enforced on the seaman through the 
criminal law and the loss of personal freedom, either as a seaman 
on the vessel or as a prisoner incarcerated in a jail. The shipowner 
may release himself and the vessel by the payment of a small amount 
of money, so small that it is of very little consequence to him. In 
other words, through the civil law, which in lieu of suits for dam- 
ages, provided specific amounts. Manifestly, this is not equality 
before the law; manifestly, this is not in accordance with the deci- 
gion made by the Genoa conference. 

The distinction which you made between the duty of a public char- 
acter and the duties that a seaman owes to the shipowner or the ship- 
owner to the seaman seems to furnish the vehicle which will carry the 
seamen's existing national status into the International Code. It is 
against this thing which I protest. 

It is perfectly true that the seaman of Mediterranean countries never 
knew freedom. He is described as the chattel slave in the laws of 
Hammurabi of Babylonia. Through the ages he worked himself out 
of that status into the status of a freedman as a member of the Roman 
collegia. He was never a freeman. Under the laws prevailing in 
northern European countries he was a freeman, He knew bondage as 
it applied to others, never as applied to himself. Until the modification 
of slavery came through the Christian religion, changing the slave into 
a serf—and that concept was applied to the seaman, making them the 
children of the ship as the serfs were the children of the house—the 
seaman remained free, 

As long as serfdom existed on shore and the world had not yet per- 
fected the system of insuranse and limitation of liability the seaman’s 
condition was superior to that of the average workman on shore. With 
the abolition of serfdom coming as a blessing from the French Revo- 
lution and the gradual abolition of slavery the workman on shore 
became a freeman, and it became imperative for the employer to give 
some consideration to the laborer's condition, because the laborer might 
leave him at an inopportune time. This caused an improvement in the 
wages and condition of the laborer on shore. His wages doubled, 


quadrupled, and even quintupled, while the seaman, held in the shackles 


of his status, found his condition deteriorating from what it was not 
only as compared with the laborer on shore but in many respects as a 
matter of fact. 

The demand that education be extended to the common man caused 
schools to be established, and the schoolmaster went not only into every 
city and town but into every village. The boy learned the value and 
beauty of freedom, and there arose a contest—very largely a silent 
one—between the status of the seaman and the concept of human 
freedom and human equality set up as fundamental maxims of human 
life not only by the Christian religion but by the political philosophy 
coming as a blessing out of the great French Revolution. The boy 
who had in him the material out of which real seamen can be made 
refused to go into a calling in which he was compelled to sacrifice that 
which he had been taught to consider the highest of all things in the 
world, and as a result there has been for 60 to 75 years a constant 
deterioration in the kind of boys and young men who seek the sea, until 
a cynic has described the personnel as very largely composed of the 
rakings, scrapings of hell, bedlam, and Newgate.” 

While it is true that all European countries have laws under which 
the seaman may be arrested, detained, and surrendered back to his 
vessel, or he may be sent to prison for violating his contract to labor, 
it is not laws made in the interest of public safety. It is a law made 
in the interest of the shipowner. It is only enforced upon the demand 
made by the shipowner, unless there be an exception in France, where 
the seaman's status is a separate and distinct one as compared with 
that of other countries, and I understand that under the new laws of 
France the seaman may leave his vessel by giving a very short notice. 
The laws passed for the protection of the public are of a different type. 
They are known as the mutiny laws and they provide for absolute 
obedience while the vessel is at sea or in motion in a harbor. ‘Those 
laws are based upon the common hazard and they are not applicable 
in a safe harbor. In a safe harbor a seaman may disobey lawful 
command and upon demand of the captain he may be punished for 
so doing, or he may riot, which is a public offense, and he may be 
arrested and punished regardless of the captain’s wishes for violating 
the public peace. 

The maritime law as such is interested in and concerns itself with 
safety at sea. Your statement that there may be dangers to a vessel 
in a safe harbor is, of course, true, but the dangers to a vessel properly 
moored and anchored in a safe harbor is much less than the dangers 
to a house or a building on shore, The loss, if any, to the shipowner 
and the publie Is less than may be the loss to the public and to. the 
employer by the workman on shore exercising his right to quit his 
employment. The losses that occur in that way are held to be of no 
importance as compared to losses that result from the loss of individual 
human freedom, 

As I understand the Genoa instructions, regulations of a public 
character would have to do with the seaman's conduct at sea or when 
a vessel is in motion, and hence a danger to herself or her surround- 
ings. The difference between the commission's concept and the con- 
cept which I am contending for is in what is held to be of a public 
character as distinct from those that partake of a private character, 
and arise out of the relations between the master and the seaman 
while in harbor. If we were to apply the same ideas that are being 
accepted by the commission as to what is of a public character and 
what is a private matter, there would be nothing to hinder the 
establishment on shore of term contracts to labor, enforceable by 
imprisonment, on the railroads, in the mines, in the factories, or in 
any other business or yocations. 

It is for this reason that I stated that the ideas underlying the pro- 
visions in the proposed code would go toward reestablishing the 
“Babylonian concept of human society,’ namely, that of master and 
slave. y 

I have had a rather wide experience in a practical way with mari- 
time laws. I have sailed under seven different flags, I found the 
laws substantially alike. I baye studied the status of the seaman, 
so far as literature could give it to me, and I haye found in that status 
the cause for the deterioration of the personnel at sea and the reason 
why high-spirited boys and young men are refusing to seek the sea for 
a livelihood, 

The public officials dealing with the seamen would, of course, be the 
consuls, and my experience with nearly all of them, either through 
my own personal contact or the contact of my shipmates, has been 
such that we seamen nearly always expect the consul to use his power 
to sustain the master. And, after all, that is reasonable, because 
he is there to look after trade and commerce mainly, and because he 
is usually saturated with the ideas that a seaman is lying in order 
to be permitted to leave his vessel. If this goes on, sea power inevi- 
tably will go to races and nations in which the American and Euro- 
pean concept of human liberty has not been developed or is nonexistent, 

I do not quite understand your statement that there are repre- 
sentatives of seamen in Europe who take a different view from me on 
this question. When the seamen met by themselves at Genoa, and in 
the meeting there were officers as well as men before the mast, a reso- 
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lution asking the world to Mberate the seamen was defeated, the 
officers generally voting for its continuation; those representing the 
seamen before the mast voting for its abolition; the Japanese, as a 
whole, voting for its abolition, Later on in the same year there was 
a conference at Brussels, in which seamen, exclusive of licensed of- 
cers, from the different nations were represented; and in that confer- 
ence the resolution which was defeated at Genoa was unanimously 
adopted, Thus following what the seamen understood to be the action 
of the international labor conference held under the auspices of the 
labor office at Genoa, 

You suggest that I endeavor to have Senator Joxns put our corre- 
spondence in the CoNGRuSsIONAL Record. He kindly did that with 
the letters which I wrote to you, and I hope he will do the same 
with the rest of the correspondence. I certainly shall request him 
to do so. 

I have tried to be explicit and to narrow the controversy down to 
the question of whether the national status of seamen should be im- 
ported into the International Code. I have tried to give the reasons 
why it should not, and, as I understand the instructions of the Genoa 
conference, it was not to be done. The proposed code does it, and this 
is the source of such an intense disappointment to me, and I feel cer- 
tain to 9 of every 10 seamen, that I might perhaps claim, at least 
in part, a forgiveness for expressions in my letter of October 8 to 
which you take exception. 

Hoping that I have given some valid reasons why the seamen should, 
so far as common hazard ut sea will permit, be given the same per- 
sonal liberty that the world has found it wise to grant to other work- 
ers, I beg to remain, with best wishes for a happy New Year, 

Most respectfully yours, 
ANDREW FURUSETH. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. BRUCE presented a memorial signed by 338 citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Stanwood, Hast Stanwood, Lakewood, Washougal, 
Carrolls, Kalama, Camas, Vancouver, Kelso, Retsil, South Cle 
Elum, and Valleyford, all in the State of Washington, remon- 
strating against the passage of legislation providing for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DILL presented a memorial numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Okanogan, Wenatchee, Seattle, Renton, Pasco, Bur- 
bank, Eltopia, and Kennewick, all in the State of Washington, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens in the 
State of Ohio, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
so-called Hay-Quesada treaty, proposing to cede the Isle of 
Pines to Cuba, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a resolution adopted by the 
League of Women Voters of Texas, favoring the participation 
of the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

REPORTS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 

Mr. BURSUM, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3830) to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Interior to issue patents upon 
the small holding claims of Constancio Miera, Juan N. Baca, 
and Filomeno N. Miera, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 845) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3494) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish the Utah National Park in the 
State of Utah,” reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 846) thereon. 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
2 severally without amendment and submitted reports 

ereon: 

A bill (S. 3005) to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain (Rept. No. 847) ; 

A bill (S. 8839) to repeal the act approved January 27, 


1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 848) ; 

A bill (S. 3840) authorizing the President of the United 
States to restore to the public domain lands reserved by public 
proclamation as national monuments, and validating any such 


555755 ar heretofore so made by Executive order (Rept. No. 
un 

A bill (H. R. 2313) authorizing the issuance of a patent to 
William Brown (Rept. No. 850). 

Mr. LADD also, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 108) for the 
inclusion of certain lands in the Plumas National Forest, 
Calif., and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 851) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 7144) to relinquish to the city of Battle Creek, 
Mich., all right, title, and interest of the United States in two 
unsurveyed islands in the Kalamazoo River, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 852) thereon. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3648) granting to the 
county authorities of San Juan County, State of Washington, 
certain described tracts of land on the abandoned military 
reservations on Lopez and Shaw Islands as a right of way for 
county roads, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 853) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3666) for the ex- 
change of lands in the Custer National Forest, Mont., reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 854) 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on January 6, 1925, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bills; 

S. 88. An act for the relief of Louis Leavitt; 

§. 225. An act for the relief of Edward N. McCarty; 

S. 335. An act for the relief of John T, Eaton; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Nelly McCanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F. 
MecCanna, deceased ; 

§.511. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent in fee simple to the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, State of Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz., for a 
certain described tract of land; > 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for 
Ed Fletcher; 

S. 2187. An act for the rellef of Mrs. John D; Hall; 

S. 2510. An act for the relief of William Henry Boyce, sr. ; and 

S. 3235. An act for the relief of Christina Conniff. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3872) to amend section 202 of the Federal farm 
loan act, a8 amended; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

A bill (S. 3880) granting a pension to Harriett Ann Pool; 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3873) for the promotion of prevocational educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3874) to authorize the construction of permanent 
hospital buildings for the Veterans’ Bureau of Cushman Hos- 
pital, Tacoma, Wash., and for other purposes; to the Committes 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3875) granting a pension to Mary Cox (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: à} 

A bill (S. 3876) granting an increase of pension to Garnet 
E. Carpenter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3877) to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in Pennsylvania and the 
surrounding States; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3878) for the rellef of Alfred Watts Mathews; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8879) to designate a building site for the National 
Conservatory of Music of America, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3880) granting a pension to Harriett Ann Pool; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. McCORMICK: 

A bill (S. 3881) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the northern judicial district of the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3882) granting an increase of pension to George 
F. Ludi; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3883) providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Mignel, Mora, 
and Taos Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora Grant, and ad- 
joining one or more national forests, by exchanging therefor 
timber within the exterior boundaries of any national forest 
situated within the State of New Mexico or the State of Ari- 
zona; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: N 

A bill (S. 3884) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Independence, Ark., to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the White River at or near the city of 
Batesville, in the county of Independence, in the State of 
Arkansas; and 

A bill (S. 3885) granting the consent of Congress to Harry 
E. Bovay, of Stuttgart, Ark., to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Black River at or near the city of 
Black Rock, in the county of Lawrence, in the State of Ar- 
kansas; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: £ 

A bill (S. 3886) authorizing the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer certain property in the city of San Diego, Calif., to the 
city of San Diego for municipal purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3887) granting a pension to Louisa Bierce; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3888) to amend the World War adjusted compen- 
sation act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) to provide payment for 
additional work on the Grant Memorial, Washington, D. C.; 
to the Committee on the Library. 


WORK OF CERTAIN AGENCIES OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana yield to me to enable me to introduce a joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the joint resolution may be 
read at length. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) to create a joint com- 
mittee from the Senate and House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the value of certain commissions, bureaus, councils, 
boards, corporations, committees, divisions, and other agencies 
of government was read the first time by its title and the sec- 
ond time at length, as follows: 


Whereas it has frequently been charged in the newspapers of the 
country and on the floor of the two Houses that there are many nse- 
less, or partially useless, commissions, bureaus, councils, boards, cor- 
porations, committees, and other agencies of government and a dupli- 
eation of work in the many departments or independent bureaus; and 

Whereas national taxation is burdensome and all necessary econo- 
mies should be made and all useless agencies of the Government 
should be abolished in order that these burdens may be reduced: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That a joint committee of three Members of the Sen- 
ate, to be appointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
three Members of the Louse, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is hereby created and directed to examine into 
the existing conditions in all the departments, bureaus, councils, boards, 
corporations, committees, divisions, and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of ascertaining which, if any, of such agencies are 
useless, or have served the purposes for which they were created, or 
which are partially useless, or which may be abolished or consolidated 
with other agencies, or which may be lessened in personnel, or which 
may be discontinued entirely, and to report to the Congress of the 
United States the findings and results of its investigations and hear- 
ings at the earliest possible moment, 

Sec. 2. That the said joint committee, so created, shall choose one 
of its own members as chairman, and is authorized to employ clerks 
and stenographers, not exceeding five, to sit while Congress is in 
session and during any recess, to hold sessions wherever a majority 
of members deem it advisable or necessary, and to send for persons 
and papers relating to the subjects under investigation. The said 


Joint committee is authorized to incur all expenses necessary to carry 
out the purposes hereof, which expenses in the sum of not to exceed 
$15,000 shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To what committee does 
the Senator from Tennessee desire the joint resolution to be 
referred? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take it that there will not be any op- 
position to such a joint resolution. I am rather inclined to 
think there should not be, and I thought I would ask to have 
it lie on the table for a day. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will have to go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as it pro- 
vides for the expenditure of money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not out of the contingent fund, but 
an appropriation is provided for in the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a bill on the calendar now which I 
am in hopes of bringing up and which is intended to accom- 
plish exactly what the joint resolution calls for. The com- 
mission has studied the situation and has the plans prepared. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask that the joint resolution go to 
the tabie so that it may be called up at a later time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have already trespassed too much on 
the time of the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the request of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee tlie joint resolution will lie on the table, 
but it should be remembered that it can not be acted upon 
Without reference to a committee. 


AMENDMENT OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


Mr. CUMMINS (Mr. Watsn of Massachusetts in the chair) 
submitted seven amendments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2060) to amend the Judicial Code, further to 
define the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of appeal and of 
the Supreme Court, and for other purposes, which were 
severally ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. KENDRICK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3011) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Mr. WILLIS submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the resolution 
(S. Res. 234) advising the adherence of the United States to 
the existing Permanent Court of International Justice with 
certain amendments, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed.“ > 


PROPOSED COMMISSION ON ORIGIN OF THE WORLD WAR 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
293), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations shall cause to 
be prepared for the Senate an authoritative abstract and index of all 
authentic important evidence heretofore made available in printed 
form, or otherwise readily accessible, bearing on the origin and causes 
of the World War and the relative responsibility therefor. 

2. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, with tha 
approval of that committee, is authorized and directed to appoint a 
“commission on origin of the World War“ of seven citizens of the 
United States, trained in historical research, to assemble and print this 
evidence, This commission shall not be composed of persons in the 
Government service. They shall serve without compensation, but 
shall be reimbursed for their actual and necessary traveling expenses, 
and for their maintenance while actually engaged in the work of 
the committee shall receive an allowance not exceeding $15 per diem. 
The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations shall have au- 
thority to employ such additional clerical service as the commission 
may require at a cost not to exceed $5,000. All expenditures inci- 


dental to the formation and operation of the commission and the 
printing of its reports shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 

3. The commission shall submit its abstracts and conclusions to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations not later than February 1, 1926, 
which shall be printed for the information of the Senate, 
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MARGARET BISHOP 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 294), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay ont of the contingent fund of the Senate to Mar- 
garet Bishop, widow of Arthur Bishop, late a private of the Capitol 
police, under direction of the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, a sum 
equal to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


CHILD LABOB 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it has become 
evident that a well-organized and liberally financed movement 
has been launched to defeat the ratification of the child labor 
amendment to the Constitution submitted pursuant to a reso- 
lution of the Congress at the last session by a vote of 297 for 
to 89 against in the House, and 61 for to 23 against in this 
body, It has been ratified by the Legislature of the State of 
Arkansas, rejected by the law-making bodies of Georgla and 
Louisiana, and defeated in a referendum in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, advisory in character, and will presumably be 
under consideration before the legislative assemblies of 38 
of the States, including Massachusetts, convening during this 
month of January. 

The result of the test vote in Massachusetts has emboldened 
the enemies of the reform to such an extent that it has been 
followed by a surprising quantity of press matter in denuncia- 
tion of the proposed amendment along the line of what passed 
for argument in the campaign in that State. Much of this is 
so irrelevant to the issue, more of it so perfectly puerile, that 
it was never uttered in the debates in Congress. Not a little of 
it consists of such palpable misrepresentation, such obvious 
appeals to passion induced thereby that a cautious campaigner 
might reasonably expect that before any intelligent audience 
it would defeat its purpose. The reyoltingly sordid motives 
back of much of the effort to accomplish the defeat of the 
amendment can not be concealed. Of that later. For the pres- 
ent I shall review the objections in the main urged against 
it on the assumption that they are put forth in the utmost 
good faith however their shallowness may induce suspicion 
with reference thereto, No doubt they have been accepted by 
many honest, well-meaning people who are entitled to a re- 
spectful consideration of the reasons which have impelled them 
to that course, 

A COMMUNIST PLOT 


One of the stock arguments is that, as expressed in an edi- 
torial in the Florida Times-Union, gravely reproduced in the 
Washington Post of December 22, 1924, the whole move- 
ment is a “communist plot,” it having been “ discovered that 
the proponents are closely allied with the Russian Soviet.” It 
can not have escaped the notice of the most casual reader that 
latterly every piece of legislation, every proposed change of 
policy, evoking the antagonism of big business is denounced as 
socialistic, communistic, bolshevistic, inspired if not directed 
from Moscow. The farm relief legislation that occupied so 
much of the thought of Congress in recent sessions, the provi- 
sion for the publication of the list of income-tax payers and 
the amounts paid by them, the income tax itself, the farm loan 
law, the proposal that the Government operate its $150,000,000 
plant at Muscle Shoals, as provided in the Norris bill and con- 
ditionally in the Underwood bill, indorsed by the President of 
the United States, these all. like the child labor amendment, 
are not the product of American statesmanship or American 
economic thought, but have their origin, a credulous public is 
told, in the brains of the coterie of conspirators who rule and 
have nigh ruined Russia. 

Now, mark how a plain tale will put that down so far as the 
child labor amendment is concerned, the only feature of the 
charge which immediately concerns us. 

The present Goyernment of Russia seized the power it has 
since so tenaciously held and so ruthlessly exercised in the 
month of November, 1917. It displaced the short-lived Keren- 
sky government, which assumed control on the fall of the old 
Czarist régime in March of the same year. While the theories 
of the existing order may have been in process of incubation 
during the old order, no pretense is made that theretofore its 
devotees were in any position to carry their propaganda into 
foreign parts, being too busily occupied in keeping their heads 
respectively on their shoulders at home. 

Long prior to 1917 the agitation for legislation to restrict 
and regulate the labor of children in industry, both by the 
State and the Federal Government, was in full swing. Not 
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only was it under way, but Congress, assuming it had the 
authority under the Constitution, had in 1916 enacted the first 
child labor law. By that time nearly every State in the 
Union, including practically all the industrial States, had re- 
stricted and regulated child labor, the standards being diverse 
in the different States, the laws of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence, and the administration of all degrees of efficiency 
and exactitude. 

In 1842 Connecticut and Massachusetts passed laws re- 
stricting the employment of young children to 10 hours a 
day in certain manufacturing establishments, a circumstance 
set down here to the credit of those Commonwealths, pioneers 
in this humanitarian moyement, as well as to call attention 
to the fact that 5 employers had to be restrained by 
the heavy hand of the law from keeping children of tender 
years at work in a factory for more than 10 hours a day and 
the further fact that either through the conservatism of the 
people of that land of steady habits or, more likely, the influ- 
ence exercised by the class of people who are in our time 
combating the reform in Massachusetts, the law was made 
applicable only to certain industries. 

The further history of the movement as reflected in legis- 
lation is set out in a pamphlet issued by the Child Labor 
Bureau, pertinent pages of which will be found as an appendix 
to the Recorp copy of this address. I ask that they may be 
printed at the close of these remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(See appendix A.) 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, for reasons upon 
which it is unnecessary at this point in the discussion to dilate, 
the agitation for Federal legislation on the subject, supple- 
mentary to that of the States, took form as early as 1906, when 
appropriate bills were introduced in both Houses of Congress, 
and had attained such success by the year 1912 that the Pro- 
gressive Party, which polled over 4,000,000 votes in the presi- 
dential election of that year, declared for the legislation in 
its platform. Both of the great political parties went on record 
in their platforms in favor of Federal legislation dealing with 
child labor in 1916 and again in 1920. Responding to the very 
great demand thus evidenced, the Congress, as heretofore 
stated, in August, 1916, passed the first child labor act, relying 
upon the commerce clause of the Constitution, held unconsti- 
tutional on June 3, 1918, and the second child labor act, under 
the taxing power, in February, 1919, also held beyond the 
power of the National Government under the Constitution. 
On the final passage of the bill, which became the act of 1916, 
the vote stood in the House 837 for and 48 against; in the 
Senate 52 for and 12 against, The bill which became the later 
act was approved by the following vote—in the House 849 for 
and 81 against, and in the Senate without dissent, 

Even before the passage of the earlier act serious misgivings 
had been entertained as to whether legislation such as was 
desired was authorized by the Constitution. What the event 
showed was the wiser course was advocated by Representative 
JoHN JAcos Rocers, of Massachusetts, who in 1914 introduced 
a resolution for an amendment to the Constitution conferring 
upon Congress the authority to legislate on the subject of 
child labor. In the course of an address made in support of 
his resolution on September 29 of that year, he read a plank 
from the platform of the Republican Party of his State for the 
year 1913, as follows: 


We favor a Federal constitutional amendment which shall give to 
Congress the right to prescribe maximum hours of labor and a minimum 
wage for workers throughout the United States. 


Convinced that the legislation could not be sustained under 
the Constitution as it was framed in 1789, the organizations 
through which it had. been promoted turned their attention 
naturally to securing an amendment to our organic law, result- 
ing in the adoption of the resolution of submission at the last 
session. Prominent among such associations is the American 
Federation of Labor. While yet in its infancy, away back in 
1881, in truth on its coming into being, it recited in its consti- 
tution— E 


We are in favor of the passage of laws in the several States for- 
bidding the employment of children under the age of 14 in any cà- 
pacity under penalty of fine and imprisonment. 


The encyclopedic reference to the adoption of the proposition 
stated adds: 

The plank was unsuccessfully opposed on the ground its enforcement 
“would be an interference with individual rights.” Another said there 
was no greater crime under the heavens than of employing children in 
factories; that children are driven into factories by brutal fathers, 
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Boys are training for criminals and girls for prostitutes. Charges that 
little children of 6 and 7 years of age had been seen in the middle of 
a room in the dust of a tenement house in New York City stripping 
tobacco and toiling from dawn until late into the night, 


The same compilation, in the nature of a history of the 
activities of the organization, recites concerning the proceedings 
of the convention of 1884: 


Children 5 to 8 years were working in Rhode Island mills 64 to 74 
hours a week for less pay than given in Massachusetts mills, where 
the 10-hour day was adhered to and children under 10 not permitted 
to work and those between 10 and 14 were compelled to attend school 
20 weeks in the year. Condemned “ pernicious system known as child 
labor.” Urged Federal amendment limiting hours for females and 
minors in textile industries, 


Note that the necessity for a Federal amendment was even 
then believed to exist, later to be dissipated or doubted, and 
subsequently established. In its convention of 1890 it declared, 
as in the same volume recited: 


Of all the ills from which mankind suffers that which rises to horrible 
proportions fs that of child labor. The children of the workers have 
none to raise a voice in their defense other than the organized workers. 
Called on unions to secure legislation in States against the employment 
of minors under 14. Favored constitutional amendment forbidding 
employment of children under 14 in factories, mines, and mercantile 
establishments. ` 


Year after year it recurred to the subject, the foregoing 
being illustrative of its formal declarations. In 1904 it said: 


We most earnestly call the attention of the public press, ministers, 
teachers, and all reform bodies to take up the canse of the child, 
2,000,000 of whom of tender years are employed in the various indus- 
tries of the country, the cause belng the greed of employers and 
poverty of parents; that child labor shall be forever abolished, and the 
child placed in school where it properly belongs. 


In 1907 it indulged itself in the following: 


The humane work inaugurated and conducted by the labor movement 
to eliminate child labor in the industrial and commercial affairs of 
our country has borne good fruit and is destined to bring still better 
results. In the early history of labor's efforts to obtain this end, we 
were met by the bitterest and most relentless antagonism. Our mo- 
tives were aspersed and our efforts ridiculed just as are now the 
demands which organized labor makes upon society in its claims for 
the present and for the immediate future. To-day there is not an 
institution in our country, political, commercial, financial, or religious, 
but which is committed in some way fo the abolition of child labor. 


I content myself with reference in detail only to the earlier 
pronouncements of this aggressive national labor organiza- 
tion, without a rival worthy of the name in its field, being 
concerned now primarily with meeting what, were it parlia- 
mentary, I would characterize as the silly imputation that the 
child labor amendment is a “communist plot,” a far-reaching 
machination of the soviet marplots. 

Having successfully stifled every effort to secure recognition 
within its ranks for the principles and policies of communism, 
or that brand thereof professed in Moscow, I venture to quote 
from the second yolume of the History, Encyclopedia, Ref- 
erence Book of the American Federation of Labor what pur- 
ports to be, and I have occasion to know is, in substance, a 
true account of events transpiring subsequent to the last de- 
cision of the Supreme Court referred to, and leading up to the 
action of Congress in submitting the amendment giving rise 
to the present discussion, as follows: 


Immediately after the second decision of the Supreme Court in 
May, 1922, the president of the American Federation of Labor called 
a meeting of representatives of prominent national organizations of 
women aud men which organized the Permanent Conference for the 
Abolition of Child Labor. It was held June 1, 1922. The executive 
council brought the matter to the attention of the Cincinnati conyen- 
tion, and upon this recommendation the convention decided that Flag 
Day, June 14, 1922, be set aside and observed by the convention to 
permit labor to express its protest against the legal difficulties placed 
in the way of protecting child life. The addresses delivered received 
wide publicity and awakened the consciences of those who up to that 
time bad been apathetic in their duty in the preservation of child Hfe, 
Thereafter the voice of the people became so loud and insistent that 
Members of Congress took heed and 28 bills for the protection of child 
Ute were introduced in the two Houses, 26 of them providing for 
amendments to the Constitution. July 6, 1922, a subcommittee met 
in New York to draft a proposed constitutional amendment to present 
to a subsequent meeting of the Permanent Conference for the Abolition 
of Child Labor. After several meetings of the permanent conference 
the following draft of a proposed amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted: “ The Congress shall have power to limit or prohibit the 


labor of persons under 18 years of age, and power {s also reserved to 
the several States to limit or prohibit such labor in any way which 
does not lessen any limitation of such labor or the extent of any 
prohibition thereof by Congress. The power vested in the Congress 
by this article shall be additional to and not a limitation on the powers 
elsewhere vested in the Congress by the Constitution with respect to 
such labor.” It was not until February 24, 1923, that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reported on the various amendments to the Con- 
stitution that had been submitted to the Senate. The committee 
recommended the following: The Congress shall bave power con- 
current with that of the several States to limit or prohibit the labor 
of persons under the age of 18 years.” The same proposed amendment 
was reported favorably to the House. Despite all efforts to have the 
resolutions passed Congress adjourned without taking action, Imme- 
diately after adjournment of Congress the president of the American 
Federation of Labor called a meeting of the Permanent Conference for 
the Abolition of Child Labor, of which he is chairman, and it was 
unanimously agreed that an intensive campaign should be launched 
immediately to haye Congress pass a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution for the protection of persons under 18 
years of age. The amendment presented by the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate was acceptable to the permanent conference. The words 
„persons under 18 years of age” were used because of the difference 
of opinion as to whom the word “ children" applied.. After several 
conferences an appeal was prepared for distribution throughout the 
Nation. It wag signed by 17 of the most prominent national organiza- 
tions of men and women in the country, as follows: American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, Girls’ Friendly Society in 
America, National Child Labor Committee, National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teachers’ Associations, National Consumers’ League, 
National Council of Jewish Women, National Council of Women (Inc.), 
National Education Association, National Federation of Teachers, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, National 
League of Women Voters, National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, National Women's Trade Union League, Service Star Legion, 
and Young Women's Christian Association. 


It is not to be supposed that the evils and injustices of 
child labor addressed themselves alone to the people of America 
or that the humanitarian impulses that found expression in 
legislation here did not equally move other peoples to afford to 
their youth the protection accorded by restrictive and regu- 
latory laws. The movement in America had its counterpart in 
every enlightened nation, resulting in legislation not unlike 
that obtaining here. The controversies arising from diversity 
in the laws of the various nations upon this and kindred sub- 
jects occasioned the establishment through the treaty of Ver- 
sailles of the International Labor Office, which, in the intro- 
duction to the provisions for its birth, recited: 


Whereas conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hard- 
ship, and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest 
so great that the peace and harmony of the world are imperiled and 
an improvement of those conditions is urgently required, as, for 
example, by the regulation of the hours of work, including the estab- 
listment of a maximum working day and week, the regulation of the 
labor supply, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an 
adequate living wage; the protection of the worker against sickness, 
disease, and injury arising out of his employment; the protection of 
children, young persons, and women; provision for old age and in- 
jury; protection of the interests of workers when employed in coun- 
tries other than their own; recognition of freedom of association; the 
organization of vocational and technical education and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to 
improve the conditions in their own countries, the high contracting 
parties, moved by sentiments of justice and humanity, as well as by 
the desire to secure the permanent peace of the world, agree to the 
following: 


At the first convention held in the city of Washington under 
the sanction of those provisions of that treaty, at which 55 na- 
tions were represented, not including, however, either Russia or 
the United States, neither being a member of the League of 
Nations, a draft convention was prepared to be submitted for 
approval to the governments of all associated nations by which 
they were to be pledged, respectively, to the enactment of legis- 
lation preventing the employment of children under 14 years of 
age in all industrial undertakings except those in which only 
members of the same family were employed. Exceptions were 
made in the case of two countries, Japan and India, where the 
minimum was fixed at 12 years. 

Favorable action in accordance with the recommendation of 
the conference had by January, 1923, been taken by Bulgaria, 
Czechslovakia, Great Britain, Greece, Rumania, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands, Brazil, China, Esthonia, 
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France, Germany, Poland, and Spain, as the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary was told by M. Albert 
Thomas, French minister of munitions during the war, who re- 
signed his seat in the Chamber of Deputies to become director 
of the international labor office. 

To those who see the hand of Lenin, though dead, in every 
departure from the established order and who, despite the fact 
that all Europe was at the time of the Versailles conference 
arrayed against the new masters of Russia, might think that 
the international labor office and its efforts toward the uni- 
versal regulation of child labor sprung from his fertile brain, it 
may be of some significance that it was the subject of a recom- 
mendation made by the Berne international conference of 1913, 
when the prohibition of the employment at night of children 
under 16 years of age was proposed. 

Legislation on the subject in Great Britain began with en- 
actments to protect the “climbing boys,” chimney sweeps, 
public attention haying been directed to the atrocities to 
which they were subjected as early as 1773. Legislation in 
theirs behalf dates from 1788. From the Life of Lord 
Shaftesbury, who prodded England forward in that reform, 
I take the following excerpts for the benefit of those who in 
the Massachusetts campaign so eloquently declaimed against 
legislation which, as it was expressed, inyades the sanctity 
of the home: 

In 1873 Lord Shaftesbury, after a long life spent in public service, 
drew attention in the House of Lords to an inquest on a climbing boy, 
aged 744 years, who had been suffocated in a flue in the county of 
Durham. During those hundred years Blake had written his poems 
(1788 and 1794) on the chimney-sweep boy: 

“When my mother died I was very young, 
And my father sold me, while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry, ‘Weep! Weep! Weep! Weep!’ 
So your chimneys I sweep and in soot I sleep.” 

Dickens in 1837 had written Oliver Twist, with the vivid scene 
where Oliver just escapes apprenticeship to a master sweep. Charles 
Kingsley in 1803 had written Water Babies, making the small, ill- 
treated, and ill-behaved Tom, the climbing boy, its central figure. 
+ „ „ Jn 1840 an act had been placed on the statute book forbid- 
ding the climbing of chimneys by children, and yet in the sixties the 
employment of boys for the purpose was actually increasing. Year 
after year children were bought and sold to a life of dirt and suffering, 
ended for many of them by a revolting form of cancer due directly to 
their occupation; year after year a child or two from the miserable 
number reached local notoriety by being suffocated in a flue; year after 
year persons otherwise kindly and humane continued to have their 
chimneys swept by children. * * * 

It was against deep-rooted prejudices that Shaftesbury fought his 
long series of battles for the chimney-sweep children. It is worth while 
to glance briefly at the previous history of legislation, or attempted 
legislation, on the subject. 

In 1788 an act of Parliament had forbidden the apprenticing of 
boys before the age of 8, and had laid down certain regulations for 
the treatment of apprentices. But the act existed on paper only. 
Valiant attempts were made in 1817, 1818, and 1819 by Henry Grey 
Bennet to prohibit the use of climbing boys, but they all failed, -balked 
by the implacable opposition of the House of Lords, who rejected bill 
after bill, preferring, in Lord Lauderdale’s words, to leaye reforms of 
this kind “entirely to the moral feelings of perhaps the most moral 
people on the face of the earth.” Nothing more was done in Parlia- 
ment until 1834, when the reformed Parliament passed a mild act 
forbidding the binding as apprentice of any boy under 10, and ordering 
that before apprenticeship a boy was to be examined by two magis- 
trates, and was not to be bonded unless “ willing and desireus to follow 
the business of a chimney sweeper.” This act has been immortalized 
in the scene in Oliver Twist, where Oliver, before being bound to 
the villainous master sweep, Gamfield, appears before two old magis- 
trates. * * » Oliver is only saved from his fate by the accident 
that the short-sighted magistrate in searching for the ink bottle 
catches sight of his terrified face. * * * . 

Ashley in 1840 first turned his attention to chimney-sweep children, 
and in alliance with Mr. Stevens, secretary to the Hand-in-Hand Insur- 
ance Office, started a campaign on their behalf. * * * The Whig 
government, with Lord Normanby as Home Secretary, proved sym- 
pathetic and introduced into the House of Commons a drastic bill to 
prohibit the climbing of chimneys by any person under 21 years of 
age and the apprenticeship to a sweep of any boy under 16. + 

In its successful passage through the House of Commons Ashley 
gave warm support to the bill. The condition of factory children he 
declared to be 10 times better than that of chimney sweeps; the sys- 
tem had “led to more misery and more degradation than prevailed in 
any other Christian country.” “It is a fact,” he told the House, 
“within my own personal knowledge that at the present moment a 
child of 4% years, another at 6, and others of a similar tender age 
are employed in sweeping chimneys.” The bill passed triumphantly 
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through the Commons, but in the Lords dangers awaited it. + 
Finally the bill was referred to a select committee, before which the 
evidence produced was so overwhelmingly in favor of prohibition that 
the bill passed the Lords and the new system was ordered to come into 
foree in July, 1842. 

This act, with its drastic prohibition of child labor, was obeyed in 
some places; in others it was ignored. Broadly speaking, the law was 
disregarded in manufacturing districts, where child life was of little 
account, and in country districts, where the owners of big houses, 
many of them magistrates, demanded child sweeps for their chimneys, 
In London, on the other hand, the use of climbing boys died out, 
thanks to public opinion and active stipendiary magistrates. 


The story, after reciting the very widespread disregard of the 
law, continues: 


Thus the mischief went on till public opinion was shocked by a 
terrible case at Manchester, in 1847, in which a master sweep, John 
Gordon, was tried for the death of a boy of 7 named Thomas Price, 
The child was forced to go for the second time into a hot flue at 
Messrs. Tennant's chemical works; he screamed and sobbed, but in 
vain, for the master declared “the young devil is foxing.” Finally, 
he was taken out half asphyxiated, thrown on straw, and cruelly 
beaten in the hope that he might be beaten back to consciousness. 
Soon after he died in convulsions, A medical witness found that 
death was due to convulsions produced by suffocation, and that there 
were severe bruises. Gordon was tried for manslaughter before tho 
lord chief baron, and received what was called a severe sentence of 
10 years’ transportation. 

This ease and the numerous complaints from the country “ of chil- 
dren who were murdered and tortured, bought and sold, and put 
through all the horrors of the old system,” led to the formation of a 
climbing boys’ society, composed of members of Parliament and 
others, of which Shaftesbury was chairman and Sumner, Bishop of 
Winchester, president. This society collected information about 
breaches of the law and prosecuted where possible. The facts revealed 
were horrifying. It was stated in one case tried by the Hull magis- 
trates in 1848 that a child of 10 had been sold five times over. 


Eventually the case of the unfortunate chimney sweeps was 
dealt with in the act creating the children’s employment com- 
mission, passed in 1861, covering the subject of child labor 
generally; but the reports of the commission showed for years 
the most flagrant disregard of the law. 

The foregoing reveals how desperate are the straits in which 
opponents of the measure find themselves in charging that the 
movement represented by the proposed twentieth amendment is 
bolshevistic either in character or origin, 


THE BASIS OF THE CLAIM OF A COMMUNIST PLOT 


The only basis I can find in the voluminous literature put out 
to discredit the amendment for the assertion that it has been 
discovered that the policy it proclaims comes from Russia, aside 
from the essential nature of that policy, lies in the fact that 
Mrs, Florence Kelley was an active advocate of the amendment, 
as she was of the legislation the failure of which forced the 
attempt to revise the Constitution. 

In a pamphlet issued by James A. Emery, general counsel for 
the National Association of Manufacturers, which, with its 
counsel, will be the subject of further comment, I find the 
following: 

The report of the Senate Judiciary Committee accompanying Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 1 (the proposed amendment) discloses a continuing 
recognition by members of the committee, and from her own declara- 
tions, that Mrs. Florence Kelley was a directing influence in the form 
and management of the amendment. She testified that her instructions 
“included participation in the selection of the Senator who should bo 
asked to introduce the bill.“ Its approval was her “ chief occupation 
in relation with Congress until an amendment shall be adopted.” The 
form of amendment which she urged was approved in preference to the 
proposals of various Senators and Representatives. 

Mrs. Kelley is a Socialist leader of marked distinction, a faculty 
instructor in the Rand School of Socialism, former president of the 
Intercollegiate Socialist League (the chief propaganda medium among 
college students), and a recognized translator of those wellsprings of 
modern socialism, Friedrich Engels and Karl Marx. 


A copy of a letter has come into my hands, issued over the 
signature of Charles R. Gow, chairman finance committee, the 
significance of which will be realized by most people and espe- 
cially those who have been concerned in the management of 
political campaigns. Mr. Gow is one of the officers of the 
Hood Rubber Co. and past president of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciated Industries, It is as follows: 

614 LITTLE BUILDING, 
Boston, Mass., October 8, 192}. 

We must remoye the children from the pernicious Influence of the 

family. We must register the children, or, let us speak plainly, we 
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must nationalize them. Thus they will from the very start remain. 
under the beneficial influence of communist kindergartens and schools, 


To compel the mother to surrender her child to us, that is 
the practical task before us. (Attributed, perhaps justly, to Zinoviev: 
or some other Russian leader.) 

My Dran Docrox anp Mus. Day: The avowed purpose of the proposed 
twentieth amendment to the Constitution is stated above in the exact 
language of the ehlef of the forces who conceived, drafted, and lobbied 
that measure through Congress under the American leadership of Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, formerly Wischnewetsky. 

“The amendment, if ratified, will establish for all time Federal 
bureaucratic control over all activities of all youth under 18, in place 
of existing parental and local control.” 

This is the most dangerous assault upon our institutions ever pub- 
Hely proposed. Nationalization of youth is the keystone of the Red 
program—a challenge to every thinking American, 

“The inclosed pamphlets present briefly some cogent facts. They 
expose the utter falsity of the familiar claim that the proposed 
amendment will benefit New England industry, They demonstrate 
the duplicity of the cunning humanitarian appeal, typified in the 
intriguing phrase ‘child labor,’ calculated to attract uninformed 
votes.“ 

The question of accepting this destructive amendment appears on 
the Massachusetts ballot, November 4, as referendum No, 7. The 
voters are not aware of its true significance, They must be informed 
and aroused. Meetings have been arranged and speakers enlisted; 
advertisements must be published in newspapers and on billboards 
and handbills widely distributed. The time is short. Financial sup- 
port must therefore be speedily furnished. 

We appeal to you for an immediate and liberal contribution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cnartzs R. Gow, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


It is not quite clear whether the writer intended to assert 
that the amendment was conceived, drafted, and lobbied 
through Congress by Zinoviev or other author of the alleged 
Spartan philosophy quoted or whether that was the work 
of the forces of which he is the chief. Perhaps Gow desired 
to convey the idea that the purpose having been so conceived 
Mrs, Kelley drafted the amendment and lobbied it through 
Congress. Such is the substance of the charge in the Emery 
pamphlet, which goes at some length into the socialistic ten- 
dencies of that lady, sufficient justification for the next re- 
tailer of slander to charge her in effect with being a communist 
and an emissary of the soviet. But Gow needs not even so 
much proof. Is not her name Wischnewetsky? That may be 
Polish. Anyway, it has a Russian sound. Ergo, she is a 
Russian, a communist, an intriguing tool of Moscow, diaboll- 
cally suecessful in throwing the spell of her occult powers over 
61 hard-boiled Senators and 297 Representatives. 

The truth is that Mrs. Kelley is a native-born American, the 
daughter of the Hon. W. D. Kelley, long a Member, and a dis- 
tinguished Member, of the House of Representatives. She 
married a Polish doctor, separated from him some 40 years 
ago, assumed her maiden name, devoted herself to the rearing 
of her two sons and the improvement of the conditions of the 
submerged tenth, became associated with Jane Addams as one 
of the group of self-sacrificing women that have made Hull 
House a world-famous institution, and so distinguished herself 
by her efforts in behalf of the needy and the unfortunate that ap- 
preciative friends tendered her some two months since a dinner 
at the Astor Hotel, in the city of New York, participated in by 
some 600 diners, being addressed by eminent public speakers, 
chief among whom was that well-known Bolshevist, Hon. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War during a trying time in 
our history, under whose direction operations were carried on 
against the Russian Soviet Government from bases on the 
White Sea and the Siberian coast. If her natural predilection 
had not led her into the struggle for the liberation of children 
from undue toil, it may be that her experience as chief in- 
spector of factories for the State of Illinois from 1893 to 1897 
would probably have enlisted her in that cause. 

Of what consequence is it that Mrs. Kelley is a Socialist or 
that Vicror Bxnarn should say, as the pamphlet referred to 
asserts he did, “It is a Socialist amendment, and that is why 
I am for it”? Can no good come out of Nazareth? Mr. 
Bercer had some justification for his boast. The Socialist 
Party declared in favor of Federal legislation for the en- 
franchisement. of children doomed to the slavery of workshops 
in its platform of 1904, The major political parties lagged, 
as heretofore stated, until 1916. Of what consequence is it 
that the idea was originally propounded as one of the aims of 
the Socialist Party? As early as 1892 the Socialist Labor 


Party declared in favor of an income tax law. Is the income 


tax amendment to be scorned because of that fact? I dare say 
the Socialist Party early in its history. declared in favor of an 
eet providing for the election of Senators by direct 
vote. 

In the excerpt from the Emery pamphlet set out (it is per- 
haps unduly dignified by further reference to it), Mrs. Kelley 
is credited with having been a “ directing influence in the form 
and management of the amendment,” and that she testified 
that her instructions “included participation in the selection 
of the Senator who should be asked to introduce the bill,” 
which form the author asserts “was approved in preferment 
to the proposals of various Senators and Representatives.” 
The fact is, and the record discloses, that this statement is 
without any foundation. 

The context is easily calculated, and it doubtless was 
the p of the writer to leave the impression that Mrs. 
Kelley's “instructions” came from Moscow, or at least from 
some dominating socialistic organization, though the record 
reveals that Mrs. Kelley came as a representative of the 
National Consumers’ League, with which she has been many 
years identified. She was just one, and by no means the 
most prominent or conspicuous, among a galaxy of devoted 
Women and men who appeared before the committee in 
support of the amendment, including Julia Lathrop, past, and 
Grace Abbott, present chief of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor; Oven Lovejoy, secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee; Dr. E. O. Watson, Secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Rey. E. A. 
McGowan, president of the National Catholic Welfare Council; 
Mrs. John Jay O'Connor, representing the National League of 
Women Voters; Mrs. Maud Swartz, of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League; Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, executive secre- 
tary National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Miss Selma Borchardt, of the American Federation of 
Teachers; Mrs, Alexander Wolf, chairman Committee of Edu- 
cation of the Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. Ellis Asby Yost, 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; Miss Mary 
Stewart, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice chairman 
Democratic National Committee; Miss Agnes Regan, secretary 
National Council of Catholic Women; the late Hon. Samuel 
Gompers of the American Federation of Labor; Hon. Albert 
Thomas, director of the Bureau of International Labor; Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, vice chairman Republican National 
Committee; William Draper Lewis, of the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

The foregoing were all called by Hon. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, who directed 
the presentation of the case for the proponents of the measure 
and who, as stated, spoke before the committee himself in its 


I have no disposition to abate one jot or tittle from the credit 
justly due Mrs. Kelley for her effective work through the Con- 
sumers’ League in arousing public interest in the amendment, 
but her part in either the framing of the same or in securing 
action in respect to it never attained a tithe of the importance 
assigned to it in the document referred to. She was one of a 
committee headed by Samuel Gompers and including Grace 
Abbott, Father Ryan, Owen Lovejoy, Maud Wood Park, Dr. 
Worth M. Tippy, and Mrs. Alexander Wolf, representing the 
various organizations with which they were associated as here- 
tofore detailed, who, with the assistance of Edward P. Costigan, 
a member of the Tariff Commission, and ex-Secretary of War 
Newton D, Baker, whom they enlisted as competent lawyers, 
which prepared the draft of the amendment proposed in the 
resolution introduced by Senator McCormick. This the com- 
mittee rejected and substituted one of its own framing, which 
was objectionable to Miss Abbott. A substitute for the com- 
mittee draft was then offered by the men and women thus 
associated, which was likewise found objectionable, and after 
repeated conferences with the members of-the subcommittee 
acting for the Senate the draft eventually reported and adopted 
was agreed upon. Mrs. Kelley was not present at any of these 
conferences, so that it is within the bounds of truth to say she 
had nothing to do with the framing of the amendment in the 
form in which it is presented. There is as little truth in the 
assertion that she lobbied the measure through Congress. Save 
on the occasion of her public appearance before the committee, 
I never saw her in Washington. Without any purpose to de- 
tract from the merit due to anyone for devoted service in for- 
warding the amendment before Congress, I should say that the 
lead was taken by Mr. Gompers, Miss Abbott, Mr. Lovejoy, and 
Mr. Swift of the National Child Labor Committee, an organiza- 
tion that dates from 1904 and which was incorporated by act 
of Congress approved March 8, 1907. 
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THE SANCTITY OF THE HOME AND INTERFERENCE WITH PARENTAL 
AUTHORITY 


I have spent more time in meeting this perfectly absurd 
effort to turn the horror with which the violence and the 
vagaries of the Russian reyolutionists are popularly regarded 
to the advantage of those who seek to defeat the child labor 
amendment than might seem perhaps either justifiable or ex- 
cusable. It is indisputable that the movement to prevent by 
law the exploitation of children in industry is world-wide, long 
antedating in its origin the rise of communism in Russia, and 
in full flower and fruitage before the spread of its pernicious 
doctrines alarmed timid souls or afforded talking matter to 
hidebound reactionaries in America. “That phase of the ques- 
tion was thus dwelt upon because it is intimately related to 
another line of argument much relied upon, namely, that by the 
policy proposed the sancity of the home is invaded, the State 
displaces parents in the natural right, duty, and privilege of 
rearing their children; that if the policy was not inspired from 
Moscow it is in harmony with, or at least in embryo emulates, 
that said to be taught, if not practiced there, namely, that the 
rearing of children is and should be a function of the state. 
Thus, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, stubborn reactionary, who 
has never become reconciled to the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment and who lent no aid to, if he did not actually 
oppose, both the sixteenth and the seventeenth, registering his 
opposition to the proposed amendment in a letter addressed to 
the Sentinels of the Republic, whose president is Louis A. 
Coolidge, treasurer of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
says: 

Surely no true friend of childhood can wish to support a measure 
which will make possible the substitution of congressional control of 
childhood and youth for the natural relationship of parent and 
guardian, 

It was along this line in the main that the campaign against 
the amendment, under the direction of Cardinal William 
O'Connell, was prosecuted in connection with the Massachusetts 
referendum. One of his subordinates, the Rt. Rey. M. J. 
Splaine, D. D., expressed himself on the subject thus— 


There never was a more radical or revolutionary measure proposed 
for the consideration of the American people than this so-called child 
labor amendment that at one stroke of the pen would set aside the 
fundamental American principle of State rights, and at the same time 
would destroy parental control over children and commit this country 
forever to the communistic system of the nationalization of her 
children, 


In an editorial in the Boston Pilot, organ of the cardinal, of 
October 4, 1924, is the following: 

For the parental control over children it would substitute the will 
of Congress and the dictate of a centralized bureaucracy, more in 
keeping with Soviet Russia than with the fundamental principles of 
American Government. 


The point is stressed in the Emery pamphlet, before re- 
ferred to. 

It is not to be inferred that the attitude of Cardinal O’Con- 
nell is that of the Catholic clergy generally. Father John A. 
Ryan, professor of economics at the Catholic University of 
America, has been active in the movement for the amendment, 
was, as stated, a member ef the committee at whose instance 
the draft of the amendment as it was finally agreed upon was 
framed, and is the author of a leaflet correcting many of the 
misrepresentations concerning it circulated in order to defeat 
ratification, a document widely distributed by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

On like grounds, as I am told, various clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church, including Bishop Manning, listed in one of 
the metropolitan journals, have expressed their disapprobation 
of the amendment. I am pleased to learn that some doubt has 
been expressed as to whether the reverend bishop was quoted 
with his authority. Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, was 
ranked in the campaign in that State among those who opposed 
the amendment. 

The trouble with that argument is that it comes nearly a 
century too late. The cardinal, whose priestly office, as well 
as his high character, forbids the belief that he is consciously 
playing the game of sordid and mercenary employers, is ap- 
parently unconscious that he is not arguing against Federal 
control over child labor but against any governmental control 
whatever, either State or national For undeniably, if con- 
gressional legislation dealing with that subject, prohibiting 
child labor, restricting or regulating it, is an unwarrantable 
interference with parental control, an invasion of the sanctity 
of the home, equally so legislation by the State must be. If 
fundamental rights are disregarded when a heartless employer 


or an unfeeling parent is haled into a Federal court, the one 
for hiring and the other for permitting a child of tender years 
to work in a sweatshop 10 hours a day, they are equally 
trampled upon when such delinguents are brought to trial 
in a State court. 

So far as the family relation is concerned, it is immaterial 
whether the law emanates from the State or from the Federal 
Government. There may be political reasons why such con- 
trol as is to be exercised, if any, should be lodged in the 
State governments rather than in the Federal authority, but 
those reasons are of no especial concern to Cardinal O'Connell 
in his clerical functions. If the power is to be exercised at 
all, it is a matter of indifference to him ecclesiastically, how- 
ever it may be to him as a plain citizen of the Republic, in 
which sovereignty it is to be lodged or whether it shall be exer- 
cised concurrently. 

Doctor Butler avoids this pitfall by advancing that “ con- 
gressional control of childhood and youth” would be a substi- 
tution “for the natural relationship of parent and guardian.” 
So also to the same extent would unlimited State control of 
childhood and youth be a substitution for the natural rela- 
tionship of parent and guardian. So long as congressional 
legislation goes no further than State legislation, the one is 
no more of a substitution for parental control than the other. 

The answer to the argument being combated is that the 
whole civilized world has arrived at the conviction that child 
labor laws constitute no unjust interference with parental 
rights, no invasion of the sanctity of the home, that they bear 
no relation to the nationalization of children, if that is the 
proper term to designate the policy of committing to the State 
(using the term in its general not its specific significance) 
through its appropriate agencies, the rearing of children, im- 
plying all necessary provision for their existence and develop- 
ment, physical and intellectual, the spiritual being ignored as 
unessential. 

It is too late to enter upon a discussion of the wisdom or 
the necessity of child-labor legislation. It is justified by the 
enlightened opinion of the world, however it be a reproach to 
recreant parenthood or heartless greed. 

In not a little of the literature put out to defeat the amend- 
ment the idea is conveyed that the power to be extended is a 
novel one never before reposed in government, likely to be 
exercised to the limit that youth may be indulged in idleness 
and dissipation. Cartoons representing adolescent youths re- 
strained by law from healthful labor, watching their more or 
less aged fathers engaged in toilsome farm work, were gen- 
erously scattered about in Massachusetts during the late cam- 
paign in that State as indicative of what might be expected 
under what was characterized as a reyolutionary grant of 
governmental authority, That campaign was not conducted by 
ignoramuses. Of that more hereafter. The authors of that 
variety of appeal and more quite like it, which expresses con- 
cern about legislation forbidding the sons of farmers from 
doing ordinary chores or the daughters of their households 
from the performance of domestic duties, know perfectly well 
that whatever power will be conferred by the amendment in 
question has been enjoyed by the government of the States 
eyer since they came into existence without any such results 
as it was ventured would follow from the grant of the same 
power to Congress. 

It is entirely unnecessary to vindicate the right of the 
State governments on constitutional grounds to enact ehild 
labor laws. It has, perhaps, never been denied, but assaults 
made in the courts on particular child labor laws, because 
of some feature claimed to transcend the limit of govern- 
mental authority, have brought out repeated judicial opinions 
upholding enactments of that character and asserting as unques- 
tionable the authority of the State as parens patria to prohibit, 
regulate, and control the employment and labor of children. 
A list of the cases with comments on many of them will be 
found in an elaborate note in 12 American Law Reports 
Annotated, 1216. It is admitted that such laws must be reason- 
able, that is, the necessity for them or at least the appro- 
priateness of them to promote the welfare of the child must 
appear, or rather, perhaps, if the inappropriateness or unrea- 
sonableness of the provision is obvious, the law will not be 
sustained as being violative of the constitutional guaranty of 
liberty to the child as well as the parent, but the discretion of 
the legislature is so wide, or the power has been so judiciously 
exercised, that in a careful study of the subject no case has 
been found in which the law was held invalid. 

Now, the States having always enjoyed the authority to 
enact child labor laws, never having passed any law so foolish 
as some suggested as likely, or at least possible under the 
amendment and utterly absurd, what is the reason for sup- 
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posing that the Congress of the United States will exhibit 
less ordinary common sense? If no State legislature ever 
passed a law restraining the 17-year-old son of a hard-working 
farmer from relieving his father at the plow, how can anyone 
conceive that the Congress, consisting of representatives from 
all the States, will so offend against reason as to forbid the 
parent to avail himself of the help of such a son? But if it 
should so act without reason or sense, its action would be 
nullified by the courts just as would similar action by a State 
legislature. The fifth amendment would not be abrogated by 
the twentieth. By jt the Congress is restrained from passing 
any law which shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property just as the States are restrained from such action by 
the fourteenth amendment. If a State child labor law should 
be held unconstitutional because it is an unreasonable exercise 
of the power of the State to enact laws of that character and 
therefore violative of the fourteenth amendment, a similar law 
enacted by Congress under color of the authority granted by 
the twentieth amendment must of necessity fall likewise. In 
other words, neither parents nor children will be in any more 
peril from inconsiderate or oppressive legislation by the adop- 
tion of the twentieth amendment than they now are. 


CLAIM THAT AMENDMENT AUTHORIZES FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


Quite akin to the contention that the sanctity of the home 
is invaded or that parental authority is displaced by the amend- 
ment, perhaps embraced within that claim, is the far-fetched 
argument that the education of children in some manner passes 
by it within the field of Federal legislation. 

In a communication to the Journal of Commerce, one George 
Stewart Brown, on the Massachusetts referendum, refers to 
the amendment as one “granting power to Congress to limit, 
regulate, or prohibit the ‘labor ’—which by necessary implica- 
tion carries with it implied Federal power over education as 
well—of all persons under 18 years of age.” This opinion has 
been dignified by being quoted in certain religious journals 


strongly antagonistic to Federal control of education. The 
author got the rise for which he baited. 
The relevant section of the amendment reads: The Con- 


gress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age.” 

The inquiry is propounded as to whether the word “labor” 
does not include intellectual as well as physical labor. The 
whole history of the child-labor movement answers that it does 
not. The context answers that it does not—that is, except in 
the most limited sense. In determining what Congress meant 
by the language it used and what the people of the country 
mean by the terminology employed in the amendment should it 
be ratified through the action of their representatives in the 
State legislatures, regard must be had to the eyil to be met 
and remedied. Indisputably, undeniably, it was to save chil- 
dren from the evil effects of undue physical toil or physical toil 
under conditions inimical to health and normal growth. Pub- 
lic attention has been called to the case of infant prodigies or 
other very young children of unusual talents who were per- 
mitted or required for profit publicly to exhibit their gifts or 
attainments to an extent perilous to their physical growth or 
possibly their normal intellectual development. And it may 
be that some child labor laws have attempted to meet such 
cases, but disregarding such exceptional conditions, they have 
uniformly been addressed to the physical labor of the child. 
Even in the exceptional cases referred to the physical effort 
was to be repressed though the supposed injury was due to 
the accompanying extraordinary mental exertion. 

The conclusion to which a consideration of the evil to be 
remedied, as that subject is illuminated by the history of the 
child-labor movement, necessarily impels is enforced by the 
very language of the amendment which gives Congress author- 
ity to “limit,” to “regulate,” and to “prohibit” the labor 
of persons under 18 years of age. Would it not be perfectly 
absurd to imagine that the people intend to authorize Con- 
gress to prohibit the intellectual labor of such persons and 
thus prevent them from getting an education at all? Yet 
to this conclusion we are driven if we conceive that either the 
words limit“ or “regulate” are to be held to apply to 
such labor. It will scarcely be argued that the power to 
“limit” would authorize the entry of the nation upon the 
task of educating children and certainly the power to “pro- 
hibit” would not. When the Congress and the people conclude 
to vest the National Government with the authority to take 
over the enormous task of public instruction, the education of 
the youth of the Nation, some less equivocal language will 
doubtless be used and must be used to satisfy any sensible 
court of that purpose. 


LXVI— 92 


Authority as well as reason impels to the conclusion that 
the fears entertained in some quarters that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would, in some wise, under the amendment control 
education are without foundation. 

In Church of the Holy Trinity v. United States, 143 U. S. 
457, it was held that an act of Congress prohibiting the 
admission of “aliens under contract or agreement to perform 
labor” here did not apply to the case of a minister of the 
gospel engaged by a religious organization to act as its rector. 
The court applied in that case universally acknowledged 
principles of law equally applicable in the construction of 
Pic tia provisions and statutory law expressed by it as 
ollows: 


It is a familiar rule, that a thing may be within the letter of the 
Statute and yet not within the statute, because not within its spirit, 
nor within the intention of its makers, * * * 

Again, another guide to the meaning of a statute is found in the evil 
which it is designed to remedy; and for this the court properly looks 
at contemporaneous events, the situation as it existed, and as it was 
pressed upon the attention of the legislative body. * * * 

Where there was presented a definite evil, in view of which the legis- 
lature used general terms with the purpose of reaching all phases of 
that evil, and thereafter unexpectedly it is developed that the general 
language thus employed is broad enough to reach cases and acts which 
the whole history and life of the country affirm could not have been 
intentionally legislated against, it is the duty of the courts under those 
circumstances to say that, however broad the language of the statute 
may be, the act, although within the letter, is not within the inten- 
tion of the legislature, and therefore can not be within the statue. 


The law books are replete with cases limiting the application 
of labor laws to those engaged in manual labor and to labor in 
which intellectual effort is relatively unimportant or inconse- 
quential. From them the dictionaries and glossaries haye 
evolved the principles expressed in the following: 


In the ordinary significance of the term “labor” is understood to be 
physical toil. 

It is safe to say that the word “ laborer,” when used in its ordinary 
and usual acceptance, carries with it the idea of actual physical and 
manual exertion or toil and is used to denote a member of that class 
of persons who literally earn their bread by the sweat of their brows 
and who perform with their own hands, at the cost of considerable 
physical labor, the contracts made with their employers. (Oliver v. 
Macon Hardware Co., 98 Ga. 249; Farinholt v. Luckard, 90 Va. 936.) 

In the language of the business world a laborer is one who labors 
with his physical powers in the service and under the direction of 
another for fixed wages. (Rogers v. Dexter R. Co., 85 Me. 372; 16 
Ruling Case Law, 410.) 

The word “ labor“ in legal parlance has a well-defined, understood, 
and accepted meaning. It implies continued exertion of the more oner- 
ous and inferior kind, usually and chiefiy consisting in the protracted 
exertion of muscular force. “ Labor may be business, but it is not 
necessarily so, and business is not always labor. In legal significance 
labor implies toil; exertion producing weariness; manual exertion of a 
toilsome nature.” (Moore v. American Industrial Co., 50 S, E. 682, 
138 N. C. 304.) Words and Phrases—Labor. 


In none of the legal definitions of the word has it been given 
such a scope as to embraee the field of education. 

The suggestion that the amendment means national control 
of education, it is not unreasonable to surmise, originated with 
one who knows better, to excite the fears of some undiscrimi- 
nating minds overwrought by the so-called Oregon law and the 
proposal to create a Federal department of education. I ven- 
ture the assertion that the amendment affords no ground for 
even serious argument that it has such scope or that any self- 
respecting lawyer will ever stand before a court to contend 
that it does, assuming that the Congress should ever conclude 
that it was by the amendment vested with any such authority. 


INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE AUTHORIZED 


Nothing but the gravity with which the statement is made 
and the respect I bear for the authors of it would impel me to 
notice the assertion that the amendment dooms children to 
involuntary servitude. I say no more as to that than that 
inyoluntary servitude implies physical labor under physical 
compulsion or other form of duress. 

This amendment does not authorize constraint to make chil- 
dren work. Its purpose is to prevent them from being over- 
worked or worked at all under untoward, at least forbidding, 
conditions, It can not be servitude if a child is prohibited 
from working nor if it is limited in the amount of work it does, 
or in the time at which it may be kept continuously or other- 
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wise at work. Equally it can not be compelled to work under 
an authority to regulate the work it does, as to either time, 
place, or conditions in which it is set to work. 


THE AGH LIMIT 


The age limit fixed in the amendment has been the target of 
much of the heavy gunfire of the opponents of ratification, not 
infrequently discharged upon the assumption that the amend- 
ment prohibits any labor of persons under 18. A just cause 
would spurn such palpable misrepresentation. Repetition would 
seem to be unnecessary, and yet so persistent is the falsification 
that it must be avowed again and again that the amendment 
prohibits nothing; it simply gives to Congress the power to 
limit, regulate, or prohibit the labor of persons under 18. 
Until Gongress acts, nothing, so far as the Federal authority is 
concerned, is limited, nothing is regulated, nothing is prohibited. 
When Congress does act, it may limit, regulate, or prohibit the 
labor only of children under 10 years of age, or 12, or 14, or 15, 
or any age under 18. It may prohibit the employment of per- 
sons under 18 in mines, or in the operation of railroads or in 
other hazardous occupations, or under 10, or 12, or 14 in cotton 
mills or other like manufacturing establishments or in crowded 
sweatshops. The amendment simply fixes the limit, beyond 
which Congress can not go. Within that limit the people are 
required to trust to the good sense and discretion of Congress, 
whose Members will be infiuenced by the same fallible judgment 
which they bring to bear upon the superlatively grave questions 
whose solution must be intrusted to them. 

I know how strong is the temptation, rarely resisted by any- 
one disappointed in the action of Congress touching some pet 
project or policy, particularly when spurred by partisan differ- 
ences, to decry the Congress, to proclaim its degradation, and 
to impeach Its good sense. It was ever thus, even from the 
infancy of the Republic. And yet it is the only reliance of the 
Nation, and somehow or other it has done fairly well in the 
185 years since it commenced operations. The average of its 
output, at least, it must be conceded, has been good. The people 
intrust to it the supreme issue of war and peace, and yet some 
profess to be alarmed at the prospect of its being called upon 
to legislate on child labor, lest it act senselessly in the 
premises. 

When, in the assault on the age limit, it is admitted that the 
amendment itself prohibits nothing but simply authorizes the 
National Legislature to act, the concession is usually accom- 
panied by the statement that Congress may be expected to go 
to the limit of the power conferred; that it quite uniformly 
exercises all the legislative authority vested in it. This wild 
assertion is no further from the truth than much of what has 
been published in opposition to the amendment. It is refer- 
able in most instances to disappointment at the action of Con- 
gress under the eighteenth amendment. Indeed, it is impossible 
to overlook the powerful effect of the adoption of that amend- 
ment and the legislation under it on the proposal under con- 
sideration, Every distiller and brewer in the country, every 
confirmed toper, was immediately transformed into an uncom- 
promising States’ rights man. Most of the organizations whose 
representatives were heard before the congressional committees 
at the hearings are, it is to be noted therefrom, opposed to 
the prohibition amendment and the Volstead law, one of them 
being organized for the purpose of antagonizing the movement 
represented thereby. 

What are the facts abont Congress exercising all the power 
yested in it? It is clothed with the power of taxation, and 
John Marshall justly declared that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. Taxes may be imposed so heavy as to be 
virtual confiscation. It was thought by some that the war 
income tax law that took from the incomes in excess of a 
million 60 per cent thereof approached spoliation. Has Con- 
gress exercised even in war times the fullness of its power to 
tax? No one doubts its power to take over all the railroads of 
the country, at least the interstate lines, but up to the present 
time, except to meet the exigencies of war, it has exhibited no 
purpose to do so. 

The power to regulate commerce covers an enormous field, 
into which the Federal authority has entered only to a limited 
extent. Congress is authorized to fix the standard of weights 
and measures. That power has lain practically dormant since 
it was conveyed by the original Constitution. Efforts have 
been made from time to time, but unavailingly, to have the 
metric system adopted by congressional enactment. It is un- 


necessary to multiply references to powers grave and vast 
which Congress might, but nevertheless does not, exercise to an 
oppressive extent. 

Under the treaty-making power I maintain, though there 
are yarying views on the subject, the President and the Senate 


might deliver over Maine, Michigan, or Montana to the Do- 
minion of Canada. If power is to be withheld from the Gov- 
ernment because conceivably it might be abused, anarchy must 
ensue. I have heretofore pointed out that the power to enact 
child labor laws never having been abused by the legislatures 
of the States by which it is enjoyed in full measure, none of 
them ever having passed any law held to be violative of the 
liberty of the citizen, what reason can be assigned for believing 
that Congress will act with leas judgment and discretion? If 
the power is to be conferred on Congress at all, what reason 
can be assigned for declining to accord to it the same power 
with which the State legislatures are invested by their con- 
stitutions respectively? Whether Congress should have any 
authority in the premises I shall consider presently. Those 
who argue that the limit is too high, that it ought to be 16 
years or 14, must go further if they really feel the alarm they 
profess about agile, robust, and relatively mature youths being 
kept in idleness, and demand that the State legislatures be 
similarly limited. Of course, the reflecting feel no such fear. 

Now the State legislatures are not only invested with the 
power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under the age of 18, but most of them have actually enacted 
laws applicable to persons up to that age, preventing their 
employment in certain occupations, or limiting the time dur- 
ing which they may be kept employed, sometimes the restraint 
extending to both sexes, sometimes only to girls. A summary 
of the laws of the various States exhibiting the fact stated 
will be found in the Conerrssionat Recorp of June 2, 1924, 
at page 10109. Thus, in Arizona, children under 18 years are 
prohibited from employment as messengers in telegraph, tele- 
phone, or messenger service between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., and 
girls are prohibited at any time from work in street trades, 
including distributing or selling newspapers or other articles, 
The Arizona statute is a type common, if not general. In 
Massachusetts a similar statute is applicable only in cities 
having a population of 20,000 or over. The same law forbids 
the employment of children under 18 in a long list of danger- 
ous or injurious occupations, including employment in blast 
furnaces, docks or wharves, oiling or clearing machinery in 
motion, and so forth. 

I inquire with much deference of the clergymen who have 
been induced to enlist in the campaign against the amendment 
whether they would like to see repealed the State laws which 
forbid girls under 18 from running around the streets at night 
as messengers or to see it amended so as to fix the age limit at 
16 or 14? Worse still, whether they would like to see the State 
constitutions amended so that it would be beyond the power of 
the State legislatures to prohibit the employment in work of 
that character of girls of 17 even in the crowded cities? 

I repeat that nearly every State in the Union has found it 
necessary to the public good and the protection of its youth to 
limit in some way the employment of children of either one 
or both sexes of 17 or under. If Congress is to be clothed with 
authority over the subject at all, why should it not be em- 
powered to enact laws eyen now found to be salutary? In 
contriving constitutional provisions, however, the future must 
be regarded. They ought to have, are presumed to have, some 
degree of permanency. No one who has given any attention to 
the history of child-labor legislation, covering a period of 75 
years, can fail to be impressed with the fact there has been a 
steady advance in the age limit found in the restrictive and 
regulatory acts, reflecting, of course, a change in the views 
popularly, I might say a liberalization of view, entertained con- 
cerning the employment of children. How shall we of this 
generation say our wisdom surpasses that which may be ex- 
pected of the generations to follow? If they should feel that 
the advance which has been noticed has not reached the peak 
to which it should go to meet the public sentiment of their time, 
why should we tie their hands? 

SCARING THE FARMER 


The observations heretofore submitted afford a sufficient 
answer to the effort quite obviously originating with manufac- 
turers to alarm farmers by suggesting that wholesome labor of 
boys on the farm, the usual chores performed by such, the 
domestic services customarily rendered by the girls of their 
households will or may be prohibited under the authority of 
the amendment. 

In this connection it is advanced that the purpose to enact 
legislation of that character is established by the fact that an 
amendment to the proposed amendment excluding from its 
operation agricultural labor was voted down. That action 
proves nothing of the kind. The reason for its rejection was 
made perfectly plain in the debate. Proposed by those who 
combated any grant of power over the subject to Congress, 


those supporting the amendment disavowed any purpose to en- 
dea vor to extend the child labor laws to ordinary agricultural 
pursuits. They insisted that there was no occasion to place 
any restraint upon Congress in that regard, that it could be 
‘wisely left to meet such exigencies as might arise in the eyer- 
changing industrial conditions, in the confident belief that it 
| would be guilty of no such senseless legislation as it was as- 
serted it might enact touching labor on the farm. 

When combing, spinning, and weaving were all domestic 
| operations, eyen very young children might without peril have 
a large part in them and even be healthfully and happily em- 

ployed. When they were transferred to a mill operating with 
simple machinery a law forbidding the employment of boys 
and girls of 13 therein might have been oppressive. To-day 
most manufacturing States, owing to the complicated ma- 
chinery common and the tremendous power employed, find it 
necessary to raise the age limit to 16 and 18. Who can say 
that similar changes in agriculture as an industry may not 
come to pass? Already a single corporation is producing in 
my State 600,000 bushels of wheat annually, with a million a 
year as its objective, the operations being carried on practi- 
cally as a manufacturing enterprise, horse power being all but 
eliminated. He is a wise man who can say that time will not 
bring changes necessitating some restrictions touching child 
labor in connection with some features of agriculture or with 
farming in some form. Until now few, if any; of the State 
legislatures haye extended their laws so as to embrace agricul- 
tural pursuits, though they undoubtedly have the power to do 
So, subject to the limitation heretofore canvassed. Congress 
found it unnecessary to do so in either of the child labor laws 
it passed. There is no merit in this criticism of the amend- 
ment. Like many others urged it is difficult to conceive that 
it is put forth in good faith. Like all of those canvassed, and 
in general they cover the field of the assailants, except in a 
single particular to be noticed, the argument is not addressed 
to a Federal child labor law but to any child labor law at all, 
or to a child labor law having the features made the subject 
of criticism by whatever governmental authority it is enacted. 


WHY FEDERAL LEGISLATION IS NECESSARY 


The only legitimate ground of discussion of the amendment 
before us is as to the wisdom of reposing in the Federal Gov- 
ernment the same power now intrusted to the State govern- 
ments, the two to deal with the subject concurrently. There 
is nothing new or startling in such common authority. Story 
divides the powers of Congress into those which are exclusive 
and those which are concurrent, the former to be exercised 
by Congress only, the latter by it and by the States respectively 
as well. That question is fairly debatable and to it and to it 
alone the discussion must be confined by all who care honestly 
to canvass it, I shall spend little time upon it, conceiving as 
I do that the sentiment of the country has been repeatedly 
and authoritatively declared in the most unmistakable way, a 
sentiment that rests upon grounds that are well understood. 
I have called attention to the overwhelming vote by which the 
act of 1916 and again the act of 1919 passed both Houses of 
Congress, and the decisive vote on the resolution to submit 
the amendment for ratification, as well as to the formal decla- 
rations of the two great political parties in their platforms of 
1916 and 1920. Thus the American people have eloquently ex- 
pressed the view that the welfare of the children of the Nation 
and of the Nation itself requires that the Federal power be 
exercised in their behalf. 

The necessity arises from the fact that 11 States allow chil- 
dren under 16 to be worked from 9 to 11 hours a day. One 
State puts no limit whatsoever on children’s hours of labor. 
Four States say nothing about night labor for children under 
16. ‘Thirty-five States fail to require so much as a common- 
school education for children between 14 and 16. Thirty-five 
States do not carry their restrictions on dangerous occupa- 
tions up to the 18-year standard. Fourteen States do not 
reach the 16-year standard. Five States say nothing about 
children in dangerous occupations. Twenty-three States with 
nominal 14-year age limits allow so many exemptions as to 
practically nullify the law. 

In this summary no account is taken of laxity in the en- 
forcement of laws quite commendable if they were only ad- 
ministered efficiently and in the spirit which presumably 
prompted their enactment. The census figures demonstrate 
this tolerance of evil notwithstanding wise laws have been 
enacted through the humanitarian instinets and provident care 
of the lawmaking bodies. I offer as an appendix to my re- 
marks three tables, giving the figures from the census of 1920 
as to the employment of children in gainful occupations—the 
first for the country at large classified by sex, the second by 
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ue industries in which they are engaged, and the third by 
tates, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wats of Massachusetts 
in the chair). Without objection, the table will be printed as 
an appendix to the Senator’s remarks, 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The first table shows that there 
are 1,000,000 between the ages of 10 and 15 so employed about 
twice as many boys as girls; the second, that 61 per cent of 
these are employed in “agriculture, forestry, or animal hus- 
bandry,” and 17.5 per cent in “ manufacturing and mechanical 
Industries“; the third, that child labor is confined to no partic- 
ular section of the country, though it is most prevalent in New 
England and the South. Recently a journal voicing bitter oppo- 
sition to the amendment gleefully mentioned that it has been 
„revealed“ that of the 1,000,000 children engaged in gainful 
occupations 600,000 worked on farms. It will be in order now to 
tell who endeavored to conceal the fact. That leaves only 
400,000 or thereabouts in other lines, including 175,000 in mann- 
facturing. Is it to be understood that these are scarcely worth 
looking after? I forbear to invite attention to the figures in 
the third table, or to institute any comparisons as between 
the several States. It is indicative, however, of conditions 
in the crowded centers of population that of the children be- 
tween 10 and 15 years of age there are engaged in gainful 
occupations in Fall River, 18 per cent; New Bedford, 17 per 
cent; Reading, 13 per cent; Atlanta, Providence, and Pater- 
son, 12 per cent; Trenton, 11 per cent; New Orleans, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis, 10 per cent. 

Reference has been made to the effort to standardize the 
labor laws of the various nations, and particularly the child 
labor laws, that one country having or disposed to have hu- 
mane and liberal regulations might not be compelled to meet 
the competition in industry of other countries content with a 
lower standard, the tendency being inevitably to the latter. 
In the same way it is eminently unjust that a State, moved to 
the adoption and enforcement of child labor laws of high 
character, should be required to encounter the rivalry in in- 
dustry of another State which either makes no adequate pro- 
vision in the laws to prevent the exploitation of children or 
allows them to remain practically a dead letter. Justice re- 
quires that a common standard be established. 

It is advanced, however, that the occasion has gone by when 
Federal interposition was necessary or advisable. It is true 
that public sentiment on the subject has advanced and with it 
an advance has been made both in the standard established by 
the laws and in the enforcement of the same. That advance 
has characterized the whole history of the movement from its 
inception. A gratifying decrease is noted in the number of 
children between 10 and 15 years employed in gainful occu- 
pations as shown by the census of 1920 as compared with the 
census of 1910. How much of this is due to the agitation for 
and the enactment of the two Federal statutes held unconsti- 
tutional it is impossible to say, but presumably those influences 
were profound. Laggard States, apprehensive of Federal 
action, were spurred to avert that event, It is asserted that 
there was an access in the number of children employed as 
factory hands in each instance of the annulment of the Fed- 
eral law by the Supreme Court, but authentic figures are lack- 
ing. So, likewise, are reliable statistics showing any material 
alteration in the conditions exhibited by the census returns. 
In any case the necessity for a common standard is constant. 


STATE RIGHTS 


I notice now the States rights argument. Philippics are thun- 
dered against anyone who would entrench upon that sacred 
docitrine—with few exceptions the fulminations of individuals 
who for some other reason are opposed to the amendment. I 
haye yet to learn of anyone whose opposition to the amend- 
ment rests solely upon his attachment to the principle of 
States rights, A close scrutiny usually reveals that some other 
consideration is the impelling motive for his attitude. 

The doctrine is a salutary one that no power ever ought to 
be reposed in the National Government that can as well be 
entrusted to the State, none to the State that can as well be 
exercised by the county, none to the county that can equally 
well rest with a municipal subdivision thereof. Every case is to 
be judged by that touchstone. It is a sorry state of mind that, 
disregarding that rule, pins its faith to systems simply because 
they were instituted or indorsed by our forbears. They devised 
the institutions they handed down to us to meet conditions as 
they knew them and as they conceived they would arise in the 
future. It is found from time to time in this new world in 
which we live that they do not always and in every respect fit 
as admirably as they did in the timés which saw their origin, 
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about the Capitol since, and it is a matter of speculation 
whether the boldness evidenced by their present appearance is 
due to a conviction on their part of a decadence in the moral 
tone of public life, or whether it arises from the belief that 
time has mollified the general indignation to which their acts 
gave rise, The extent to which their moral sense or their 
lobbying methods have been improved may be judged from 
the character of the pamphlet to which reference has been 
made and a letter sent by Emery under date of September 3, 
1924, to the editors of the farm journals throughout the 
Nation urging them to join in his campaign and asserting 
that the amendment will not affect manufactures appreciably, 
but that it is aimed at children on the farms. The author of 
the letter is too well informed not to know that both child 
labor laws enactėd by Congress expressly excluded from their 
operation farm labor, because it was deemed not injurious to 
children, and that there is no sentiment whatever either in 
or ont of Congress in favor of a departure from the policy so 
indicated and no purpose to place any restraints upon the ordi- 
nary labor of children on farms or in the household. I repeat 
that any attempt to prohibit such wholesome labor by Congress 
under the authority of the amendment would fall under the con- 
demnation of the courts just as would a State law of like 
character enacted under its plenary power to limit, regulate, 
or prohibit child labor. The reverence of the writer of the 
letter for the truth may be accurately estimated from his 
Statement therein that “Industrial concern in the proposed 
amendment and its effect upon factory labor, we may state, is 
a minor character, in that actual ‘child labor’ in factories is 
practically nonexistent.” The census of 1920, as heretofore 
stated, shows that there are 175,000 persons between 10 and 15 
years employed in factories. 

Whatever may have been Mrs. Kelley's activities in dissemi- 
nating socialistic principles, the common opinion of the in- 
formed must be that they could scarcely be as damaging to 
the public weal as the lobbying methods of Emery and the 
National Association of Manufacturers, scathingly denounced 
in a report of a committee of the House of Representatives, 
which likewise investigated them and Mulhall. 

Anyway, the National Association of Manufacturers as such 
has no special interest in children except to make money out 
of their labor. It is not an eleemosynary institution. Its 
purposes are not strictly humanitarian, It is no discredit to 
it to say that it exists for the purpose of promoting the finan- 
cial interests of its members. Its opposition to the child 
labor amendment is sordidly and sickeningly selfish. Doubt- 
less there are among its members many high-minded men, 
men with hearts in their bosoms, who do not coin cash out 
of lives robbed of the joys and opportunities of childhood, 
who know no more about its present hypocritical pretenses 
about being concerned for the sanctity of the American home 
than they did about the employment of Mulhall. The open 
appearance of this champion of childhood, whose president is a 
textile mill owner, in the lists serves admirably to charac- 
terize the campaign against the amendment. Having annual 
revenues approximating $350,000, it is in a situation to do quite 
a lot to uphold the sacred doctrine of States rights and pre- 
serve the sanctity of the home. 

I find another stout upholder of the same principles in the 
Manufacturers“ News, which advertises itself as “the national 
weekly for manufacturers’ officials,” a journal published in 
Chicago, in the issue of which of January 3, 1925, appears an 
editorial asserting sagely: 


If the amendment is ratified this month, Congress in 1930 may pass 
a law absolutely prohibiting all persons under 18 from doing any 
work whatsoever. The amendment enables Congress to do so. 

Or, in “regulating” 18-year-old labor, Congress may order all 
persons under 18 years of age to work in certain specified lines, re- 
gardless of personal inclination, financial advantages or disadvantages, 
or possibilities for advancement. 

Or, under the “limiting” provision of the amendment, a statute 
may be enacted prohibiting all persons under 18 years of age from 
receiving more than $5 a week pay for their labor, or $3, or $1, or 
50 cents. 


Note the editorial says Congress may pass such idiotic laws. 
Of course, Congress may pass in form a law to the effect that 
the moon is made of green cheese. So, as heretofore pointed 
out, any State legislature may in form pass such a law, aud 
there is no more risk of the one senseless act than the other. 
Yet if it should come to pass there remains an august tribunal 
that still guards the liberties of the people against an unrea- 
sonable exercise of power, however broad may be the terms of 
the grant. I am more interested in another paragraph of the 
editorial, as follows; 


The centralizing tendencies of the times are deplored. Much 
eloquence is expended in the recital of the advance in that 
direction and the peril involved in it. Caution ought, of course, 
to be exercised lest the tendency be unduly accelerated, but 
Mrs. Partington was no more unequal to the task she essayed 
than is her prototype in our day who attempts to arrest the 
expansion of the field of all governmental action, including 
that of the Federal Goyernment. In my youth the construction 
and care of highways was a function of the town, later the 
county assumed the burden, now few States are lacking in a 
highway commission, and the National Government has already 
begun cooperation. This is a perfectly natural development, A 
similar evolution has taken place in provisions for safeguarding 
public health. When it took a month to travel from Boston to 
New Orleans and six months to go from the metropolis to San 
Francisco—before the daily newspaper came into practically 
every home on the day of its publication, or shortly thereafter— 
before the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio made possible 
instant communication between every part of our vast terri- 
tory, it was unwise and unsafe to entrust to the central Goy- 
ernment many of the broad powers it now exercises wisely and 
te the promotion of the public weal. I have the most profound 
respect for the men who framed our Constitution. No pane- 
gyrist has, to my mind, ever exceeded their deserts in his 
encomiums on their wisdom, sagacity, and prescience. But they 
were not omniscient, and it is no impeachment of them, either 
their foresight or their profundity, that they did not anticipate 
the industrial development of our day, or of the evils insep- 
arably incident thereto, or the necessity of safeguarding the 
dearest asset of any nation—its children—from exploitation in 
connection therewith. I have endeavored in brief in what has 
been said to indicate why, by reason of the changed conditions, 
of which they could have had no just conception, the Fed- 
eral Government should lend its aid in that cause. It seems 
to me a feeble answer to say that our forefathers thought such 
governmental control as ought to be exercised might wisely be 
left to the States. 
WHO LED THE OPPOSITION TO RATIFICATION? 


I now address myself to some observations touching some of 
those actiye in their opposition to the amendment. Reference 
has been made to a letter sent out by one Charles P. Gow. It 
is an ominous thing. It is, as I have not shown but demon- 
strated, a perfectly outrageous piece of misrepresentation. The 
restraints placed upon me by the rules of the Senate require me 
to temper my comment on it. But it is an appeal, as will be 
noticed, for funds. It avows that financial support must- be 
speedily furnished, and asks for “an immediate and liberal con- 
tribution ” to beat the amendment, because it “is the most dan- 
gerous assault upon our institutions ever publicly proposed” 
and contemplates the “nationalization of youth” after the 
manner of Russia, It is signed by Gow as “chairman finance 
committee.” Presumably it went out to every member of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, of which the writer is 
the past president. What valiant champions of the sanctity of 
the home! What redoubtable defenders of innocent childhood! 
Perish the thought that most of those who were invited to 
“come across” are employing immature children in their 
works, and yet one can scarcely resist the thought advanced by 
Will Rogers that if only a law would require that children be 
paid as much as adults there would not be any child-labor prob- 
lem. But it is pertinent to inquire as to just how the members 
of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts come to be espe- 
cially interested in the child labor amendment. Reference has 
been made to the pamphlet issued by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and prepared by its counsel, James A. Emery. 
Both that association and its counsel came into unenviable 
prominence through the investigation of the “insidious lobby” 
conducted by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate in the year 
1913. It was established by correspondence of which the com- 
mittee became possessed that the unspeakable Mulhall had op- 
erated for a number of years about Washington as the paid 
lobbyist for that organization under the direction of Emery 
the activities of the pair taking a wide range, but centering in 
an effort to defeat legislation in which organized labor was 
interested—afterwards receiving the sanction of the Congress 
and the President in what is known as the Clayton law. 

I have no disposition to review the shady transactions dis- 
closed, not by Mulhall’s testimony, but by the letters which 
passed between him and the representatives of the association 
and between its officers concerning him and his activities, 
The disclosures constituted the sensation of that day, the 
nature of which can be learned by consulting the files of the 
press for the summer of that year. It is sufficient to say that 
neither the association n its counsel has been conspicuous 


Of this you may be sure, that any State legislator who now votes 
against ratification of this amendment and who, when it is brought up 
again, changes his vote and votes for ratification, has been reached. 
We state it plainly. The turncoat in this fight is a traitor to his 
constituency. Furthermore he undoubtedly changes his vote for 
pecuniary or other personally profitable reasons. 


There you have it. Bear in mind this journal does not and 
can not pretend to represent or speak in the name of the whole 
body of the people. It is guilty of no such presumption as the 
famous three tailors of Tooley Street. It proclaims itself the 
spokesman only of manufacturers’ officials. It is their lash 
that is to be applied to the legislator who dares to vote for 
the-ratification of the twentieth amendment, and that it will 
not be lightly applied may be judged from the following fur- 
ther quotation from the editorial: 


Finally, it is our duty to advise our State legislators as to our wishes 
in the matter, and it is their duty to carry out our wishes. They are 
not placed in our State capitals to be kings over us, independent of our 
desires. They are there to represent us. We must advise them—by 
letter and telephone and telegraph and word of mouth—that it is our 
desire that the proposed twenticth amendment be rejected and stay re- 
jected. And we must hold them—each State senator and State repre- 
sentatiye—personally accountable for their vote. 


Just exactly where the money is to come from to bribe 
legislators to vote for the amendment is not suggested and is 
somewhat difficult to conceive. It is a common trait of those 
inured to mercenariness to suspect venality upon the part of 
their rivals. s 

Papers from my home State carry resolutions adopted by the 
Montana Development Association bearing innate evidence of 
being an imported not a domestic product—generally denoune- 
ing the amendment and exhibiting concern for the “ sovereign 
rights of the several States "—advancing views of the most 
fantastic character and reciting alleged facts the value of 
which may be gathered from the statement that “all States 
have enacted adequate legislation on the question.” In some 
better-informed circles the advocates of the measure are seri- 
ously advised to bend their energies toward securing adequate 
legislation in the backward States, not a few of which are, in 
connection with the counsel offered, conceded to have no 
adequate legislation. 

The “National Committee for Rejection of the Twentieth 
Amendment” is a new organization, with headquarters in 
Washington in the Union Trust Building, where is located also 
the office of Mr. James A. Emery, counsel for the National 
Manufacturers’ Association. This “National Committee” is 
composed exclusively of manufacturers, as follows: 


Millard D. Brown, chairman, Continental Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C, S. Anderson, the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

P. E. Glenn, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. A. B. Dalzell, Fostoria Glass Co., Moundsville, W. Va. 

R. E. Wood, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

W. H. Leonard, the Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, 
Cole. 4 

W. Frank Carter, of Carter, Nortoni & Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 


The director of this “ National Committee” is Frederick N. 
Keough, whe has been associate editor of Industrial Prog- 
ress, an antilabor journal which has devoted much space to 
a campaign against the 8-hour day. 

MASSACHUSETTS OWNERS OF SOUTHERN MILLS 


The Massachusetts member or branch of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association, heretofore referred to, is known as the 
“Associated Industries.of Massachusetts,” mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Gow letter, which repeated in its official organ 
the same misrepresentations about the child-labor amendment 
that appeared in the National Manufacturers’ Association prop- 
aganda, Some of the Massachusetts textile firms owning mills 
in the South are: 

Merrimac Manufacturing Co.: Lowell, Mass.; Huntsville, Ala. 

Dwight Manufacturing Co.: Chicopee, Mass.; Alabama City, Ala. 

New England Southern Miils: Lowell, Mass.; Lisbon, Me.; Hamil- 
ton, Ontario; Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; La Grange, Gai; Hogansville, 
Ga.; Pelzer, 8. C.; Tucapau, 8. C. 

Pacific Mills: Dover, N. H.; Lawrence, Mass.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Lyman, S. C. 

Massachusetts Cotton Mills: Lowell, Mass.; Lindale, Ga. 

West Point Manufacturing Co. (president and most of the directors 
in Boston): Langdale, Ala.; Shawmut, Ala.; Fairfax, Ala.; Riverview, 
Ala.; West Point, Ga. 

William Whitman Co.: Lawrence, Mass.; New Bedford, Mass.; Tal- 
lapoosa, Ga.; Cowpen, S. C. 
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Bemis Bros,’ Bag Co.: Peoria, III.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Omaha, Nebr.; Jackson, Tenn,; St. Louis, Mo.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La. (Has interlocking directorate with Boott 
Mills, manufacturers of textile goods, Lowell, Mass.) Kansas City, 
Kans. ; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. ; Brooklyn, N. X.: Buffalo, 
N. ¥.; Winnipeg, Manitoba; Houston, Tex, 

Beaver Mills (has a branch in Waterford, N. Y., as well as in cities 
named): North Adams, Mass.; Douglasville, Ga. 

The William Carter Co. (has mills at Springfield and Framingham, 
Mass., as well as in cities named) : Needham Heights, Mass,; Barnes- 
ville, Ga, 

Lewis Manufacturing Co.: Walpole, Mass.; Camden, S. C.; Edge- 
field, 5. C. 

Lowell Bleachery (owns a mill in St. Louis, Mo., as well as in the 
cities named): Lowell, Mass.; Experiment, Ga. 

Renfrew Manufacturing Co.: Adams, Mass.; Concord, N. C. 
American Net & Twine Co.: East Cambridge, Mass.; Anniston, Ala. 


Reference has been made to the activities of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to enlist the support of farmers. 
In this effort it has been aided by one David Clark, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., who instigated the suits in which the Federal 
child labor acts were held unconstitutional. Mr. Clark, the 
editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, published at that city, 
reports that “ever since the amendment passed [the Congress] 
we have been laying the groundwork for the situation that is 
now rapidly developing.” As a part of that groundwork he 
and those associated with him had distributed “fully 50,000 
pieces of literature in rural sections * * * to show the 
farmer.” 

At every turn in the road the sordid nature of the organized 
opposition to the amendment is revoltingly made manifest. 
Here and there some conservative minds, wedded to the past, 
regardless of the march of events and the revolution in in- 
dustry, find themselves unable to accept the amendment; but 
the driving force behind the opposition is the desire to exploit 
the children of the Nation. It is easy for one whose financial 
interest is advanced by any particular policy to conyince him- 
self or to fall into the belief that such policy is salutary, or at 
least not harmful to the public welfare, and to indulge that 
belief in good faith. It would be unjust to assume that all 
those having a pecuniary interest in the defeat of the amend- 
ment are conscious of the inhumanity of their attitude. But 
the cautious and the wise legislator will weigh with some 
degree of suspicion arguments emanating from such a source 
and will diligently inquire as to the influences at work to keep 
our Nation in a place secondary to any in the protection it 
affords to childhood. 
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(b) Prior to 1860 similar legislation was passed in New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio. 

4. Commencing about the middle of the century, legislation began 
| to be passed prohibiting the employment in manufacturing industries 
| of children under certain ages in Pennsylvania (12 to 13 years), 
Rhode Island (12 years), Connecticut (9 to 10 years), and New 
Jersey (10 years). 

5. By 1860 some public recognition of the abuses resulting from 
early child labor and of the right of the State to correct these abuses 
| by legislation had developed in the industrial States of the North. 
i Only a few laws had as yet been passed, however, for the purpose 
| of correcting and regulating these abuses, and these were for the 
most part found to contain inadequate provision for enforcement. 


C. STATE CHILD-LAROR LEGISLATION, 1860-1924 


1. Laws prohfbiting the employment of children below certain 
specified ages have in these years gradually been extended to include 
at least factories and in many cases a large number of other occu- 
pations in almost all States (see Outline 4, Topic I, A, p. 30), while 
| the specified age minima have gradually been raised from 10 and 12 
to 14, and in a few States to 15 and 16 years. 
| (a) In 1887 and 1889, respectively, Colorado and New York passed 
| the first laws providing for a 14-year minimum for both boys and 
| girls (manufacturing). 

(b) While the child labor laws of the greater number of States 
| to-day provide for a 14-year minimum for general industrial employ- 
ment, most States have established higher age minima for employ- 
ment in mines and at other occupations regarded as specially 
hazardous, 

(c) The trend of legislation is at present toward the establishment 
of 15 or 16 year age minima for ali gainful occupations. 

2. Further restrictions on the employment of young children have 
been effected in this period through legislation requiring certain edu- 
cational qualifications for admission to employment. 
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(a) The earliest form of this regulation required a definite period 
of schooling ench year during the child's employment until he bad 
reached a certain age, or in the year immediately preceding bis first 
employment. 

(b) ‘The ability to read and write simple English sentences was 
another early requirement. 

(e) The completion of a specified school grade was a requirement 
introduced in later legislation and is gencrally regarded as the most 
definite and satisfactory form of regulation. 

(d) At the present time 38 States restrict child labor directly 
through requiring some kind of an educational qualification of children 
entering employment, 30 of them requiring the completion of a specified 
school grade, (See Outline 4, Topic I, B, 3, p. 34.) 

8. Within comparatively recent years a further restriction on the 
numbers of children entering employment has been effected through 
the requirement of certain minimum conditions of health and physical 
development. 

(a) The carliest form of such regulation was effected through 
conferring on the factory inspector authority to exclude from em- 
ployment working children who were found on physical examina- 
tion to be physically unfit to perform the work they were engaged 
upon, 

155 Other comparatively early laws required that the officers issu- 
ing work permits or employment certificates should have examined 
by a physician all children about whose physical condition they 
were in doubt. 

(e) The most recent and satisfactory type of legislation requires 
that each child desiring to enter employment shall be examined 
by a public medical officer and shall not be permitted to work 
unless he is found to be of normal physical development, in sound 
health, and physically fit to perform the work which he is ex- 
pecting to do. 

(4) At the present time physical requirements for the issuance 
of regular employment certificates are contained in the child-labor 
Jaws of 29 States, in 22 of which an examination by a physician is 
compulsory. (See Outline 4, Topie I, C, p. 35.) 

4. During these years legislation extending the age of compulsory 
full-time school attendance and providing for the compulsory at- 
tendanee of working children at continuation schools has been another 
important indirect means of restricting the numbers of child workers. 
(See Outline 4, Topic I, B, 1, 2, p. 83.) 5 

5. Laws regulating the hours of children’s work have been enacted 
in practically all industrial States. At the sume time the working 
day has been gradually shortened, 80 that the S-hour day or the 
44 or 48 hour week for children under 16 is now found in 34 States, 
(See Outline 4, Topic I, D, p. 36.) 

(a) The earliest laws provided for a 10-hour day and a 60, 58, 
56, or 55 hour week. 

(b) ‘The first 54-hour-a-week law for children under 14 was passed 
in Michigan in 1889. 

(e) The first S-hour laws for children under 16 were passed in 
Jilinois (any gainful occupation) and in Colorado (manufacturing) 
in 1903. 

6. Since 1860, legal prohibitions of the employment of children 
under 16 years of age at night have extended to 42 States. (See 
Outline 4, Topic I, E, p. 37.) 

7. Special protection against dangerous, hazardous, or unhealthful 
occupations is n logical development. The first legislation of this 
sort is found in provisions of the penal codes of many of the States 
which make the employment of children in “vocations injurious to 
health or dangerous to life or limb” a misdemeanor. Transferring 
this prohibition to the labor law and making the factory inspector 
responsible for its enforcement was the next step. While the language 
of these early provisions was so broad that it would seem to have 
included the employment of children under the prohibited age in 
occupations in which they were exposed to dangerous gases, poisons, 
and other health hazards, it was generally narrowly interpreted so 
as to include only immoral exhibitions, acrobatic performances, and 
other occupations usually described as vicious in themselves. About 
1900 the policy of including in the child labor laws a list of machines 
and of certain unhealthful occupations was begun. 

S. Adequate legal provisions for the enforcement of child labor laws 
have been established only comparatively recently. ‘These consist of— 

(a) Factory inspection. 

(bh) Requirement of a work permit or employment certificate. This 
measure is of more recent development, but such a working paper, 
guarantecing the elegibility of children entering employment, is 
now required in all except three States, (See Outline 4, Topic 
I, F, p. 37.) - 

APPENDIX B 
CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES 
1. ow MANY CHILDREN IN THY UNITED STATES ARE GAINPULLY EMPLOYED? 


In the United States in 1920 over 1,000,000 (1,060,858) children 
10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, were reported by census enumerators 
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as “engaged in gainful occupations.” (Fourteenth Census of the 
United States, Population, 1920: Occupations of children.) This num- 
ber was approximately one-twelfth of the total number (12,502,582) 
of children of that age in the entire country. The number of child 
workers 10 to 13 years of age, inclusive, was 378,063. The census 
does not report the number of working children under 10 years of age, 
but it is known that such children are employed in large numbers in 
agriculture and in smaller numbers in many other occupations, such 
as street trading, domestic service, and industrial home work. 

Table I shows the number and proportion of boys and girls reported 
as gainfully employed in 1920: 


TABLE I. -er cent of children engaged in gainful occupations, by ser, 


1920 
Total, Engaged in gainful 
10 to 15 occupations 
Sex years of 
a in- 
usive 
r E N O <=- | 12, 592, 582 


2. IN WHAT OCCUPATIONS ARE CHILDREN ENGAGED? 


Of the child workers 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, in the United 
States in 1920, 647,309, or 61 per cent, were reported to be employed 
in agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry, the majority (88 per 
cent) of them as laborers on the home farm, An even larger propor- 
tion, 87 per cent, of the working children 10 to 13 years of age, in- 
elusive, were reported at work in these occupations. There were 
185,337 children, or 17.5 per cent, of the total number of working 
children under 16 employed in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries—in cotton, silk, and woolen mills, in cigar, clothing, and farni- 
ture factories, and in canneries and workshops. Over 80,000 children 
were engaged in some type of elerical occupation; approximately 
63,000 were in trade; 54,000, the majority of whom were girls, were 
working at occupations classified under ‘Domestic and personal 
service“; and 7,191—almost all of them boys—were employed in the 
extraction of minerals. Almost 25,000 children 10 to 13 years of age 
were reported as employed in trade and clerical occupations, over 
12,000 in “Domestic and personal service,” and almost 10,000 in 
manufacturing occupations. 

Table If shows the number and proportion of children in each of 
the principal occupational groups in 1920: 


Tante Il.—Occupations of children, by age groups, 1920 


Children 10 to 13 Children 10 to 13 
years of age, in- 
clusive 


Wu fee NO 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal hus- 

ry c 61.0 328, 958 87.0 

Extraction of minerals -e ETH a 647 2 
Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 

17. 5 9,473 25 

1.8 1,899 6 

6.0 17, 213 4.6 

ae 153 (0) 

3 62¹ 2 

5.1 32 

7.6 18 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


3. IN WHAT SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY ARR run LARGEST NUMBERS OF 
CHILDREN AT WORK? 

Child labor is confined to no one section of the country, as Table IIT 
Indicates. According to the 1920 census, the proportion of the total 
child population 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive, “ employed in gainful 
occupations " ranged from 3 per cent in the three Pacific Coast States 
to 17 per cent in the East South Central States, comprising Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. In Mississippi more than one- 
fourth of all the children 10 to 15 years of age were at work; in 
‘Alabama and in South Carolina, 24 per cent; in Georgia, 21 per cent; 
and in Arkansas, 19 per cent. Of the New England States, Rhode 
Island had the largest proportion of children from 10 to 15 years of 
age, 13 per cent, “employed in gainful occupations.” Except in the 
South, no other State has so large a percentage of employed children 
as this. When all occupations are taken into account, the proportion 
of children at work is much larger in the South than in any other 
section of the country; but when nonagricultural occupations alone 
are considered, the proportion is considerably larger for New England 


1925 
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and for the Middle Atlantic States and slightly larger for the East 
North Central States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin— 
than for any one of the three southern geographic divisions. 

Among cities with 100,000 or more inhabitants, the following have 
10 per cent or more of their child population 10 to 15 years of age, 
inclusive, at work: Fall River, 18 per cent; New Bedford, 17 per 
cent; Reading, 13 per cent; Atlanta, Providence, and Paterson, 12 per 
cent; Trenton, 11 per cent; New Orleans, Milwaukee, and St. Louis, 
10 per cent. 


Taste Ill.—Prevalence of child labor, by States, 920 1 


Ohildren 10 to 15 years of age, inclusive 


Engaged in gainful occupations 


Division and State 


Connecticut 
Middle Atlantie .. 2397, 736) 
New Vork 1, 059, 635) 40, 84% 
New Jersey 341,18 26, 02 
ylvanis- a.e- 996, 916 55, 671 


East North Central 


. Pre 


| 
| Hm, 
Ne OO wos 


p 
— 


epa f po po pa po H poga pn 
CH Onaman 


5,718 L8 

Tennessee. 7.511 2.3 
Alabama 221 7, 2, 

Mississippi. 23.9; 4,401; 16 

S OS W 


E 
t 1 5 i 
1 Compiled from Fourteenth Census of the United States, Population 1920: Occupa- 


tions of children 
Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct the 


Secretary of War, for national defense in time of war and for 
the production of fertilizers and other useful products in time 
of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incor- 
porated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate 
plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Rus- 
sellyille, Ala. ; steam-power plant to be located and constructed 
at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on the Black Warrior River, 
Ala., with right of way and transmission line to nitrate plant 
No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a 
corporation to be incorporated by lim, Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 
8 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., 1st sess.), includ- 
ing power stations when constructed as provided herein, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GOODING obtained the floor. 4 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Ladd 547 op 
Borah Ferris McKellar Shiel 
Brookhart Fess McKinley Shipstead 
Broussard Fletcher McNa Simmons 
uce Frazier Mayfield Smith 
Bursum George Means Smoot 
er Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
n Goodi. Neely Sterling 
Capper Harre Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Harris Norris Underwood 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Heflin Overman alsh, Mass. 
Curtis Howell wen Wash, Mont, 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Phipps Warren 
Dial ones, N. Mex, Pittman 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ralston 
Edge sendrick Reed, Pa. 
Er yes Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to thelr names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOODING addressed the Senate, After haying spoken 
for an hour, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 4 o'clock p. m.). The 
Chair is compelled to ask the Senator from Idaho to suspend, 
and to recognize the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. Gooprne’s speech appears entire later in to-day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. LADD. Some days ago I had printed an amendment 
which I shall propose to the pending substitute, and in order 
that it may be pending at 4 o'clock, I now formally submit it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be received. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire, if there is no 
objection, to yield to my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], so much as he may desire to con- 
sume of the time that has been allotted to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not feel justified in 
consuming a considerable portion of the time which has been 
reserved for the Senator from Alabama, who has had charge of 
the contest as it affects the amendment which he proposes, but 
I wish to point out some general considerations which, after 
mature thought, seem to me to be worthy of the attention of the 
Senate. 

The President in his message to Congress touching the sub- 
ject of Muscle~Shoals recognized in a very specific way the 
declaration made by the Democratic National Convention in its 
platform of 1924 concerning this subject. It is regrettable that 
protracted discussion and consideration of a question affected 
with great economic interest do not always lead to decisive and 
definite conclusions. This subject has received, however, a 
great deal of attention in the Congress and from the newspapers 
of the country, The convention to which I have referred 
adopted a proyision in its platform which appears to me to be 
in conformity to the provisions submitted by the Senator from 
Alabama. That provision is as follows: 


We reaffirm and pledge the fulfillment of the policy with reference 
to Muscle Shoals as declared and passed by the Democratic majority 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress in the national defense act of 1916, “for 
the production of nitrates or other products needed for munitions of 
war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers.” 

We hold that the production of cheaper and higher grade fertilizers 
is essential to agricultural prosperity. We demand prompt action by 
Congress for the operation of the Muscle Shoals plants to maximum 
capacity in the production, distribution, and sale of commercial fer- 
tilizers to the farmers of the country, and we oppose any legislation 
that limits the production of fertilizers at Muscle Shoals by limiting 
the amount of power to be used in their manufacture. 
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Underlying this controversy are two important subjects 
matter causing differences of opinion, the first with respect to 
whether the legislation shall be intended primarily to promote 
the production of power, or, second, whether it shall be in- 
tended primarily to promote the production of nitrates for 
national defense and for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

The second proposition which forms the basis for conflict- 
ing views is one of yery far-reaching importance. It relates 
to a question of national policy that has been the subject of 
profound research and exhaustive discussion, namely, the con- 
flict between private and public ownership and operation of 
indastries. 

The platform to which I have referred is, of course, not per- 
suasive to those who do not accept the declarations of the 
party to which I belong, but it is strongly persuasive to me 
notwithstanding the fact that our party was defeated in the 
election last November, I believe, after mature consideration 
of the subject, that it is wiser and better to devote this great 
enterprise to the production of nitrates for national defense 
and for fertilizers rather than to concentrate it chiefly to the 
production of power. But I can see that that is an issue 
about which Senators and others may very properly differ, 
that the evidence is conflicting, and that the conclusions justi- 
fiably may be varying. 

With respect to the question of public ownership and private 
operation it seems to me that the sound policy justified by the 
history of our country is that the Government should not en- 
gage in industries in competition with its citizens or with 
associations of citizens if those enterprises may be approxi- 
mately as successfully operated under private ownership and 
management as under Government ownership and control. 
There has been recognized, and it is now an established feature 
of our system, the right of governmental agencies under 
proper legislative authority to regulate the great industrial 
enterprises under private management. My judgment and con- 
clusion is that it is better for the Government and better for 
the people to exercise the power of regulation than it is to 
assume or obtain ownership with all its consequent embarrass- 
ments, difficulties, inconveniences, and inefficiencies, 

I have not the time now and I would not feel justified in 
entering into an extended discussion of this phase of the ques- 
tion. I know that in the United States during recent years 
there has been growing a sentiment, in some communities at 
least, in favor of extending Federal authority, and within my 
brief lifetime I observe the constantly widening sphere of Fed- 
eral activity and the multiplication of Federal agencies until 
the Central Government is now doing many things which were 
formerly done either by local authority or through private 
instrumentalities. It would not be profitable at this late stage 
of the discussion to invite detailed consideration of the disad- 
vantages growing ont of Federal control and operation of in- 
dustries which may be operated privately, but let me point out 
the fact that one of the issues in this case grows out of the 
disposition of many to further expand the fear of Federal in- 
fluence and activity. I believe that under the terms of the 
Underwood substitute the Executive is authorized to make a 
contract with private agencies which may prove beneficial to 
the public and which will avert the necessity of taking a step 
contemplated by some in other proposals looking toward a 
widening of the sphere of Federal influence. 

The complete answer to everything that has been said or 
that can be said in opposition to the operation of this instru- 
mentality under private ownership and management is that 
under the provisions of the substitute as they now exist public 
authority is plenary within the constitutional limitations to 
regulate the production and distribution and sale of products 
at the plant, and I can satisfy myself by concluding these 
brief observations with the declaration that it is not ad- 
visable in my judgment to commit the Government to the policy 
of public ownership when it may exercise for the protection 
and benefit of the publie its powers of regulation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, in the time that the 
Senate has so kindly allotted to me to close the debate on this 
side of the question I can not make a general speech on the 
subject, and shall content myself with merely a review of the 
issue as I understand it is presented to the Senate. 

The issue on which the Senate is about to vote is a bill 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and an 
amendment offered in lieu thereof by myself. I said in the 
beginning and I say now that if we desire primarily to de- 
velop as a power proposition the waters of the Tennessee 
River the bill offered by the Senator from Nebraska is more 
far-reaching than is the bill presented by myself. The bill 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska proposes, but does not 


carry the appropriations for its consummation, to finish not 
only Dam No. 2 and the building of Dam No. 3, but the building 
of reservoirs in the headwaters of the Tennessee that would 
largely increase the power that can be developed from that 
ara I think it is fair to make that statement, because it is 
a fact. 

On the other hand, although the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] as it now stands provides for 
making fertilizer, there are no effective provisions in the 
amendment which will consummate that object. It is true that 
the amendment provides for the turning over of the nitrate 
works at Muscle Shoals to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
experimentation in the manufacture of fertilizer, but there is 
no money appropriated in the measure to carry on that experi- 
mentation. Furthermore, no plant has as yet been built to 
convert into fertilizer the nitrogen that may be produced by 
the existing war plant. So if the policy of the Norris bill 
should be adopted, so far as the question of the manufacture 
of fertilizer is concerned, it would be a matter that still would 
lie within the breast of Congress for future action. 

The main purpose of the Norris proposal is to organize a 
Government corporation for power development and for the 
sale of power. Of course, there is the possibility of great power 
development at Muscle Shoals, and the possibility of a great 
sale of power. I think the Senator from Nebraska stated that 
it might approximate a million horsepower. I do not contro- 
vert that proposition. If, however, the plant should be deyel- 
oped to that extent, it would mean not only the building of the 
additional dams but, unless it were proposed to turn the horse- 
power thus developed over to existing corporations and existing 
power plants, it would require a vast deal more of money to 
be expended in the building of lines and plants for distribu- 
tion of power than in the building of the dam for the manu- 
facture of the power. 

On the other hand, the amendment which I have presented 
is one which is practically confined to the nitrogen works at 
Muscle Shoals and to Dam No, 2 at Muscle Shoals, although 
the amendment does carry an authorization for the building 
of Dam No. 3; but there is no appropriation to carry that out. 
So, practically speaking, the amendment which I have pre- 
sented to the Senate is intended to authorize the operation of 
Dam No. 2 on the Tennesee River and of the nitrate plants 
at Muscle Shoals for the purpose of manufacturing 40,000 tons 
of pure nitrogen for defense in time of war and for the mann- 
facture of fertilizer in time of peace. 

Of course, the existing works must be supplemented with a 
fertilizer plant itself. There is now no plant at Muscle Shoals 
that can manufacture fertilizer, but it is provided in the 
amendment which I propose that if the plant shall be allotted 
to a lessee, in carrying out the contract the lessee must build 
the fertilizer plant at his own expense; that he must make 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen; that in time of peace ultimately, 
at the end of six years, he must convert that nitrogen into 
fertilizer in aid of the farmers of America. 

On the other hand, if the President, in whose hands, in the 
last analysis, is reposed the authority to make the lease, 
fails to make an effective and satisfactory lease to carry out 
these purposes, the amendment proposes to organize a Govern- 
ment corporation, with the stock all standing in the name 
of the President and the President having the power to ap- 
point five directors, to take over the property and operate 
it for purposes which I have already enumerated; that 
is, for the production of 46,000 tons of fixed nitrogen in a 
stand-by condition for defense in time of war and to be 
utilized for the manufacture of fertilizer in time of peace. 
So far as I can analyze the two measures, there is where 
the issue rests. 

There has been a great deal said by those in favor of the 
development of power primarily as to the benefits that would 
accrue to the American people by reason of the Government 
developing this great power plant at Muscle Shoals and 
using it in competition with those who are already engaged 
in the business. I have not attempted to combat the argn- 
ment as to the advantages or disadvantages of having a 
great plant of this kind operated by the Government, for 
I do not believe that is the issue inyolyed. There are two 
sides to the question as to whether the Government can 
operate a plant more cheaply than can the private individual. 
I have in my hand a letter which has been written to me by 
a gentleman who is engaged in the business of producing 
power. I am not acquainted with him; I did not invite the 
letter; but he points out the reasons why private operation, 
instead of public operation, should be utilized. I think he 
is entitled to have his position presented, and I ask unan- 
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imous consent, without reading the letter, that it may be 
printed in the Recorp. The reason I do not read it is be- 
cause of the limitation of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


STONE & WEBSTER, (Ixc.), 

Boston, Mqss., December 31, 1924. 
Hon. Oscar UNDERWOOD, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: The issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 20, 
1924, reports a speech by Senator Surpsteap, in discussing the Muscle 
Shoals bill (H, R. 518), in which the following statement is made on 
page 877: á 

“Tt is interesting also to bear in mind the testimony which was 
presented to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry showing that 
the capital cost per horsepower of the Stone & Webster Co., the com- 
peting company, amounts to $450 per horsepower, while the capital 
cost per horsepower of the city-owned plant amounts to $150 per horse- 
power.” 

This figure of $450 per horsepower was obtained by dividing the capi- 
tal cost of our entire property by the installed capacity in our power 
plants. This capital cost includes the cost of gas plants, steam 
heating plants, street and interurban railways, water works systems, 
and coal mines; in fact, all of the property owned by the company; and 
so is not a correct statement of power-plant cost. 

The implied conclusion that the municipal plant in Seattle was the 
cause of a reduction in rates from 20 cents in 1902 to-514 cents in 
1924 is contrary to the facts. Since 1902 there has been a general 
decrease In electric rates all over the United States, and to-day in Port- 
land, Oreg., and in Spokane, where there are no municipal plants, the 
average householder pays less for his electricity than in Seattle. 

We should be glad to give you further detail if you desire, both as 
to the above and as to other installments, but the aboye indicates the 
unreliability of the information presented, 

Identical statements were made last fall In the State of Washington 
by proponents of an initiate measure to permit municipal plants to sell 
electricity outside their city limits. This measure was defeated by a 
vote of 3 to 2. 

It may interest you to know that we are selling electricity in Seat- 
tle at the same rates as the municipal plant, but for every $100 of 
gross revenue we pay taxes of over $8 while the city pays none. 

Our total taxes for all of our operations for the year 1923 were as 
follows: 

State, city, and county_.--..--~-~------+<-------~4-- 


Federal nem 2 2 =e e 191, 123. 69 
Miscellaneous, corporation, capital stock, and franchise 115, 136. 19 


a Os i (SAAR ET RCT se Cae pe tes ee ah edd aS 1, 017, 234, 97 
In addition our security holders paid income taxes in a considerable 
amount on the taxable income which they received from our securities. 
The amount distributed to them for 12 months ending October 31, 1924, 
was: 
For Interest — $2,562, 179. 26 
For dividends 2. 390, 828. 58 
Totila ht Rel SA AE ua oe 4, 953, 007. 84 
The income to security holders of the municipal plant is tax free. 
Yours very truly, 


$710, 975. 09 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LiH? Co., 
By FRED'K S. PRATT, 
Chairman Board of Directors. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as I have indicated, I 
am not going to argue the question as to whether or not we 
can get cheaper power by the Government building this great 
plant as a power proposition. The real issue, as I see it, 
that is before the Congress is a matter of national defense 
primarily; and, secondarily, a matter of making fertilizers in 
time of peace. Those were the objects specified in the na- 
tional defense act in so many words, The then President of 
the United States, exercising the power to allocate a war 
fund in his hands, started the building of the nitrate plants 
at Muscle Shoals on his own initiative, and ordered the be- 
ginning of the construction of Dam No, 2, not as a power 
proposition, not as a proposition to compete with power 
plants already existing, but to furnish the Goyernment of the 
United States with one of the means of adequate defense in 
time of war; and, as a secondary proposition, to create a 
greater and a cheaper supply of nitrogen in time of peace. In 
fact, the one proposition goes with the other. On the war 
side of the ledger nitrogen means defense; there can be no 
national defense without an adequate supply of nitrogen; and 
the moment the line of communication with Chile shall he 
cut, there is no adequate supply of nitrogen in this country. 


We had none during the World War, and, except for this oné 
single plant, we have none now. 

Of course, I recognize that there is a certain amount of 
ammonia made in the furnaces of this country, but, as I said 
the other day, it is utilized largely in refrigeration, to enable 
food to be carried in cold storage across the continent; and 
no matter what might be the stress of war, no government 
would dare take the ice away from the food supply. So, prac- 
tically speaking, there is no national defense except such as 
may come from the operation of this plant. When the plant 
shall be operated in a stand-by condition, as is a battleship 
in time of peace, there is only one real disposition that can be 
made of the nitrates, and that is to convert them into fer- 
tilizer, although there is some use of nitrogen for peace pur- 
poses aside from its manufacture into fertilizer. The amount 
is so small, however, that it would not consume the produc- 
tion of this plant; so that if we are going to manufacture 
nitrogen for national defense in time of peace that nitrogen 
must be converted into fertilizer or be thrown away. 

The national defense act pledges the production of nitrogen 
for defense and pledges it to the farmers of America in time 
of peace. As the leader of the Democratic majority in this 
Chamber called to the attention of Senators a moment ago, 
the party to which I belong and to which he belongs in its 
last national platform pledged the dam and the nitrogen plant 
at Muscle Shoals to the production of nitrogen for national 
defense in time of war and to the production of fertilizer in 
time of peace, and not for their use as a competitive power 
proposition, The President of the United States, speaking for 
his party as well as for the country, sent a message to the 
Congress asking the Congress to utilize the Muscle Shoals 
plant for the production of nitrogen for the national defense 
and for the production of fertilizer in time of peace for the 
benefit of the farmers of America. 

That is the issue. This is no new proposition. Back in 1916 
we dedicated this property for this purpose. Every step that 
we have taken from 1916 down to date has been to carry out 
that purpose, and it has only been very recently that we have 
found a desire to divert the use of this property from national 
defense and fertilizer and to establish there a great unit of 
power to upbuild the manufacturing interests of America. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 4th day of December, 
in debating this bill, the Senator from Alabama, in comparing 
the committee bill and the Underwood bill, used this language: 


If the Senator’s bill passes— 


He was referring to my bill, which I will designate as the 
committee bill— 


If the Senator's bill passes, I am sure we will have a large increase 
of power down in our country, and I hope it will bring many of the 
cotton mills from New England down there, 


I shall never forget when the Senator from Alabama used 
that language how he looked around over on this side of the 
division aisle at the New England Senators. That ought 
to be a cue sufficient for them to understand. It ought to 
satisfy the Senators from New England who are already 
under the command of the Executive in the band wagon with 
the Senator from Alabama, and it ought also to insure a solid 
delegation and a solid vote from New England in the next 
Democratic National Convention for the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. President, I believe that we ought to consider the prope- 
sitions involved here upon a much broader line than whether 
we are going to develop industries here or take them away 
from some other place. I do not anticipate that the passing 
of the committee bill will take away from New England or 
other parts of the country any of their manufactories. I do 
believe that it will build up the manufactories of the South; 
and the question with us is: Is it right? Is it fair? Are 
we doing anything unjustly to develop water power, even 
though it will build up industries in some sections of the 
country more than in others? 

I look upon this as a national question. I have not within 
my State, so far as I know, a single constituent who will be 
directly benefited by this legislation; but as a national policy 
they and I and all of you are directly interested. If carry- 
ing out a policy of the Nation will deyelop some locality more 
than others, without injuring others, I am only glad of it. 
The factory should be as near the raw product as possible, 
That is a national policy the soundness of which no honest 
patriotic citizen will question or dispute. I only congratulate 
the South that my bill; while embodying a great national 
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policy, will help you more than it will help me. Unless we 

can consider legislation here upon broad lines of that kind, 
~ seems to me we are unworthy of membership in this great 
ody. 

Mr. President, the Underwood bill never has received con- 
sideration at the hands of any committee. Necessarily, it 
could not, It was not even introduced until the day before, 
by unanimous consent, this question was to be taken up by 
the Senate; and, without any reflection upon anyone con- 
nected with it, it is only fair to say that there will be found 
in it inaccuracies and discrepancies that are usual in bills 
that have not received the consideration of committees. I 
want to look into a few, and I shall have time to look at only 
a few. 

On page 15 of the bill we find this language: 


The corporation— 


Referring to the corporation which the Underwood bill sets 
up if the property is not leased— 


The corporation and all of its assets shall be deemed and held to 
be instrumentalities of the United States and as such they and the 
income derfyed therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, and 
local taxation. 


On the same page, just a little farther down, in the same 
section, is this language: 


And the property and moneys belonging to said corporation— 


That is, the same property referred to in the other part of 
the section that I have just read— 


And the property and moneys belonging to said corporation, ac- 
quired from the United States, or from others, shall not be deemed to 
be the property and moneys of the United States, within the meaning 
of any statutes of the United States. 


I shall not have time to comment. It is only sufficient to 
say, in passing, that that language practically means: “ Now 
you seesit and now you do not. Take your choice.” 

Assuming for the moment that no lease will be made ‘under 
the Underwood bill if it becomes a law, and that the govern- 
mental corporation will be set up, let us see what the bill 
provides. 

In the first place, it is provided that the Secretary of War 
shall be chairman of the board of directors, and shall have 
power to name the vice chairman, who shall preside when the 
Secretary of War is not there. There are to be five directors, 
appointed by the President, who shall hold office at the wish 
and the will and the whim of the President. He appoints them 
without sending their names to the Senate. He appoints them 
without even notifying the Senate or the House, if he so de- 
sires. He removes them at his will, The Secretary of War is 
selected, as a rule, because of the political contingencies and 
conditions that exist at the time of his appointment. He is a 
political appointee. He is not appointed with reference to 
any particular corporation Hke this. He never would be. We 
have shown here, day after day, the existence of one of the 
most wonderful monopolies and trusts in the electric field that 
ever existed anywhere in civilization. If the Underwood bill 
becomes a law, do you suppose it will escape the notice of 
that combination of monopolies and wealth that the Secretary 
of War is a very important man for the sake of saving them in 
their capitalistic schemes and monopolies? Do not doubt for 
a moment but that if this bill becomes a law we are apt to 
see Falls or Daughertys made Secretary of War. The Presi- 
dent who appoints them may be perfectly innocent of their 
connection; he will appoint them from other considerations; 
but the great powers behind the throne and behind the scenes 
will see to it that such people are appointed. 

This bill sets up a corporation that at once gets into politics. 
It is born in politics. It will live in politics. It will be the 
greatest rendezvous for lame ducks that ever has been con- 
ceived by the mind of man. It has failure stamped all over 
its face. Mr. President, if you are going to have the Govern- 
ment operate Muscle Shoals, through a corporation, for God’s 
sake let the provisions of law providing for that corporation 
be drafted by men who believe in that kind of government, 
and not by those who are opposed to it, and who, for that 
reason, would not have the same interest in its success, 

I have been asked “ Will somebody lease this property if the 
Underwood bill is passed?” and I have said, I do not know.” 
I have said that several times on the floor of the Senate. I do 
not know but that this great monopoly, this great electric trust, 
would rather forego haying a lease made to it or one of its 
subsidiaries and have a governmental corporation operate it 
and fail. 1 do not know which would be their choice, They 


might be willing to give millions and millions of money to see 


a governmental ‘corporation set up here that they knew would 
be a failure. They would be able then, for generations that are 
still to come, to say to the people on all similar occasions, 
“Look at this failure of the Government at Muscle Shoals!” 
So I appeal to you, Senators, if you want a Government corpo- 
ration, let us get one that takes it out of politics and does not 
put it in. The committee bill takes it out, The Underwood 
bill puts it in, > 

Here is another thing in the Underwood bill that maybe some 
of you have not thought about. The amount of bonds that this 
governmental corporation can issue is $50,000,000, drawing 5 
per cent interest. Do you realize that this bill makes an 
appropriation of $50,000,000—yes; of more than $50,000,000— 
$50,000,000 and 5 per cent interest on it? That appropriation 
is made in the Underwood bill, and it is an appropriation that 
will stand there possibly for 50 years and maybe longer. It 
depends upon how long it is operated and how successfully it is 
operated. Fifty million dollars is appropriated. The Govern- 
ment guarantees every bond. The Government guarantees all 
the interest; and, as it says— 


The principal and Interest of said bonds shall be paid by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 


And the bonds can be called at any time if this governmental 
corporation makes a failure, as I believe it would. I do not 
say that it is intended that it should be a failure; I do not 
charge that, nor do I mean to intimate it; but those who want 
it to make a failure could not draft a better bill to make it a 
failure if it were turned over to the General Electric Co. itself. 

Mr. President, I see that I am not going to be able to get 
halfway through with what I wanted to say. I want to take 
up some of the sections, 

If you will read section 4 of this bill, you will find that it is 
not only very doubtful as to what it means but it has several 
common, ordinary grammatical errors in it, I can not tell 
just exactly what it means, and on account of the limitation of 
my time I am not going much into its analysis; but I want to 
drop that word as I go along and let you look at it. It is 
another illustration of the fact that we ought not to pass a bill 
that has not had consideration by a committee, that has for its 
objection the disposition of one hundred and twenty-five or one 
hundred and fifty million dollars’ worth of property, and thut 
will set up a precedent that will be followed or looked after a 
thousand years after we are dead and gone, one that affects the 
natural resources of our common country; and that is what we 
are asked to do when we vote for the Underwood bill. 

Section 2 of the Underwood bill provides for turning over 
the plant in case of war. The committee bill provides for 
turning over all this property to the President in time of war 
without the payment of a cent. If this property is leased 
and turned over under provisions of the Underwood bill, or 
the President takes it over in time of war, we will have to 
pay for it, and there would be millions and perhaps hundreds 
of millions of dollars of damages the Government would have 
to pay if it took it over. 

The Underwood bill provides that there shall be 40,000 tons 
of nitrates made every year, and I think it is fair to say, 
although I admit that some people who are just as honest as 
I do not agree with the statement, that the almost unanimous 
opinion is that with the knowledge we now have of the manu- 
facture of fertilizer it is an impossibility to make fertilizer 
down at Muscle Shoals and sell it at a price lower than that 
at which the present manufacturers and dealers in fertilizer 
sell it. The fertilizer would be made at a loss. Are we to do 
a thing that is so fundamentally wrong? Would it do the farm- 
ers any good for us to do that? 

As I said once before, if there were a surplus of fertilizer 
that even might pay; but there is no surplus; we are always 
short of fertilizer, and all the fertilizer that can be made with 
all the instrnmentalities at Muscle Shoals, even if it were not 
made at a loss, would be but as a drop in the bucket. It 
would not reduce the cost of fertilizer to the farmer a single 
penny, especially if it were made by a lessee. If a lessee takes 
this property and makes up his loss on fertilizer by profit on 
water power, he will sell the fertilizer in the market, and 
since we are short of fertilizer anyway, he will not reduce the 
market price. He will sell it at the market price. If he im- 
proves the method of manufacture, if he cheapens the process 
of manufacturing fertilizer, which I concede he might do, who 
will get the benefit of it? Not the farmer, but the lessee who 
has the property. The first thing the lessee will do will be to 
patent the method, and he will still sell the fertilizer at the 
market price, and reap all the profit himself. 
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My friends, some of you haye been telling the farmers of this 
country for so long a time that the operation of the plant at 
Muscle Shoals would mean a reduction in the price of fertilizer 
to the farmer that since you have been convinced that you 
were mistaken you lack the courage to tell him what the real 
fact is. Let us tell the farmer the truth. Experiment if you 
want to. The committee bill provides for the greatest experi- 
mentation in the manufacture of fertilizer that has ever been 
known. 

Do you want to develop the Tennessee River for our people? 
The committee bill will do it; the Underwood bill will not. Do 
you want to make the Tennessee River navigable? The com- 
mittee bill will do it; the Underwood bill will not. Do you 
want to add to the yalue of our property down there at Dams 
Nos. 2 and 8 by converting secondary into primary power? The 
committee bill will do it; the Underwood bill will not. Do you 
want to provide by law for the greatest experimentation, with 
a view of cheapening fertilizer, that has ever been known in 
the history of civilization? The committee bill will do it; the 
Underwood bill will not. Do you want to develop the indus- 
tries of the South? The committee bill will do it; the Under- 
wood bill will not. Do you want to send electricity all over the 
South? Do you want to hook up Muscle Shoals with a giant 
power scheme that shall bring happiness and comfort to mil- 
lions and millions of homes all over the land? ‘The committee 
bill will do it; the Underwood bill will not. 

There is no use saying that the committee bill is a power 
bill and the other a fertilizer bill. You can not get away from 
the fact that they are both power bills. The power is there; 
you can not change that fact by any argument. You can not 
convert water into fertilizer by act of Congress. 

Section 1 of the Underwood bill enumerates all the property 
we have down there, and says, “This is dedicated to national 
defense in time of war and to fertilizer in time of peace.” 
What does that mean? It simply furnishes a handle; it af- 
fords something to take hold of. When you go out to the 
farmer you can say, “ We dedicated the whole business to fer- 
tilizer.” Does that mean anything? Will it do any good to 
tack a sign upon a house down there and say, “ This house is 
dedicated to fertilizer”? Will the grass grow any better? 
Will corn yield any greater? That is what section 1 of the 
Underwood bill does, and that is all it does. 

Mr. President, section 1 of the Underwood bill, if it is good, 
would mean that we could convert this earth into a paradise 
by merely tacking up a sign upon which we would say, This 
is heaven.” Do you suppose that dedicating all those things to 
fertilizer will make fertilizer; that dedicating them to national 
defense will make national defense? No; it would have no 
effect on it whatever. If the dam is dedicated to fertilizer, will 
it make the crops grow any better, unless you make the fer- 
tilizer? And when you come to make the fertilizer you are 
face to face with a solid proposition of nature. You can not 
get away from it by an act of Congress. 

Do you think that if you went out in the streets of Wash- 
ington and caught a dog and tied a placard on his tail which 
said “This is a horse,” that it would change the nature of 
the.animal? Would he commence to neigh instead of bark? 
Would he become a beast of burden and pull big loads upon 
the streets, instead of chasing cats in the back alley? Would 
he eat hay instead of chewing a bone? Section 1 of the Under- 
wood bill is the application of Christian Science to agriculture. 

Mr. President, let us not try to fool the American people. 
I am not opposed to just as much experimentation as you can 
possibly get. Do not get away from the fact that this is a 
power proposition, Under the committee bill the Tennessee 
River would be developed in a scientific way. It would 
cheapen the coal that we must buy to operate those great 
steam plants. Do you want to do that? The committee bill 
will do it; the Underwood bill will not. Do you want to con- 
trol the flood waters of the Mississippi so far as taking care of 
the waters of the Tennessee will control them? The commit- 
tee bill will do it; the Underwood bill will not, 

Do not deceive yourselves. Do not try to pull yourself 
over the fence by your boot straps. It can not be done, 
Human nature is at stake here. You can not change it by 
an act of Congress. This great, giant power will come. We 
can not stop it. The question is, are we going to do some- 
thing so that the monopoly will be controlled by the Govern- 
ment instead of private parties? The time is coming when 
every sparkling stream that comes down the hill or runs 
through the valley will have the unseen power it contains 
converted into electricity, which will turn the countless wheels 
of toil and bring happiness and comfort to millions of humble 
homes if we do not make a mistake now. If we do, instead 


of that result coming, we will turn the channel of that profit 
into the already overloaded and plethoric coffers of trusts 
and monopolies. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President 

Mr. NORRIS. In just one moment I will yield to the Sena- 
tor. I am willing that you should even go so far as to operate 
these plants down there to their full capacity—I do not think 
we ought to, but other Senators do not agree with me, and 
think we might be able to do it—for a certain length of time, 
and ascertain whether it can be done at a profit or without 
a loss. If it can be, God knows, there would not be a happier 
man in the Senate than I. Although I have no faith in that, 
I am going to accept an amendment which the Senator from 
Tennessee will offer, and I yield to him now for the purpose of 
offering the amendment and I would like to have that voted 
on before 4 o'clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment, which I ask the 
Secretary to report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 9, after line 2, the Senator 
from Tennessee proposes to insert a new section, as follows: 


Src. —. Since the production and manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizers is the largest consumer of fixed nitrogen in time of peace, 
and its manufacture, sale, and distribution to farmers and other 
users, at fair prices and without excessive profits, in large quantities 
throughout the country is only second in importance to the national 
defense in time of war, the production of fixed nitrogen as provided 
for in this act shall be used, when not required for national defense, 
in the manufacture of commercial fertilizers. In order that the experi- 
ments heretofore ordered made may have a practical demonstration, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall manufacture nitrogen and other 
commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, 
on the property hereinbefore enumerated, or at such other plant or 
plants near thereto as it may construct, using the most economic 
source of power available, with an annual production of these fer- 
tilizers that shall contain fixed nitrogen of at least 10,000 tons the 
third year, 20,000 tons the fourth year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, 
and thereafter 40,000 tons yearly: Provided, That if after due tests, 
and the practical demonstration of six years herein provided, for, it 
is demonstrated to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
that nitrates can not be manufactured by it without loss, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall cease such manufacture and shall report to the 
Congress all pertinent facts with respect to such costs with its 
recommendation for such action as the Congress may deem adyisable. 

The farmers and other users of fertilizer shall be supplied with 
fertilizers at prices which shall not exceed 1 per cent aboye the cost 
of production, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask a question for information? 
Is the amendment proposed to the substitute reported from 
the committee by the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to accept it, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
offers an amendment to the committee substitute. The ques- 
tion is upon agreeing to the amendment to the substitute. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say one more word to my Demo- 
cratic friends, particularly those from the South, in the three 
minutes that I have left. I have yielded to show that I am 
willing that we should make a 6-year experiment down there. 
I do not expect it to succeed—I want to be honest with the 
Senate—unless they develop some new methods. I hope they 
will succeed. Let me say now to you, my Democratic friends 
who are behind your illustrious leader, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], in combination with those admin- 
istration Senators over here who are behind the so-called 
Underwood bill, that these fellows over here are going to 
drop you like a lot of hot bricks just as soon as you pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire. When you help to save the Under- 
wood bill, you will take one step toward pulling their chest- 
nuts out of the fire. If they succeed with your aid—and they 
can not sueceed without your aid—in putting the Underwood 
bill through in place of the committee bill, the next step is 
going to be to throw you overboard, and put in some other 
bill, perhaps the Jones bill, or some other one. So the so-called 
Underwood bill, if not born, at least christened at a mid- 
night conference down the Potomac River on the Mayflower, 
is going to be short-lived, even of it lives at all. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on this vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 


Dakota [Mr. Lapp] has proposed several amendments to the 
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substitute offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], which the Secretary will report. 

The Reapine Crerk., On page 4, line 15, strike out “ Secre- 
tary of War” and Insert in lieu thereof “ President.” 

On page 5, line 20, strike out “ Secretary of War” and insert 
in lieu thereof President.“ 

On page 6, line 3, strike out “Secretary of War“ and insert 
in Meu thereof President.“ 

On page 6, line 22, strike out Seeretary of War” and insert 
in lieu thereof President.” : 

On page 6, line 24, strike out “ Secretary of War” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ President.” 

On page 8, line 4, strike out “ Secretary of War” and insert 
in lien thereof President.“ 

On page 8, line 10, strike out “Secretary of War shall be ex 
officio ” and insert in lieu thereof President shall designate a.“ 

On page 8, line 11, strike out “and” and insert in lieu thereof 
“who,” 

On page 8, line 12, before the word “directors” insert 
ther.“ 

On page 8, lines 13 and 14, strike out Secretary of War” 
and insert in lieu thereof “chairman.” 

On page 9, lines 20 and 21, strike out “or the Secretary of 
War.” 

On page 12, lines 6 and 7, strike out “ Secretary of War” and 
insert in lien thereof “ President.” 

On page 13, line 1, strike out “ Secretary of War” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ President.” 

On page 13, line 5, strike out “ Secretary of War” and insert 
in lieu thereof President.“ 

On page 13, lines 20 and 21, strike out “and the Secretary of 
War are” and insert in lieu thereof “ is.” 

On page 13, line 26, strike out “they” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ he.” 

On page 15, line 14, strike out “Secretary of War” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ President.” 

On page 15, line 15, strike out “include in his annual” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ annually.” A 

On page 15, line 17, strike out “Secretary of War” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ President.” 

On e 15, line 22, strike ont “Secretary of War” and 
insert in lien thereof “ President.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon this amendment there 
can be no debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not desire to debate it. I merely 
wish to say that as the amendment merely strikes out Secre- 
tary of War” and gives the power to the President alone, I do 
not care tò resist it, I am willing to accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendments offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendments to the amendment were agreed to: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered upon the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama in the nature of a substitute as amended, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses], who is absent. I understand that on this ques- 
tion he is paired with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. If the senior Senator from New Hampshire were 
present, he would vote yea.” I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD (when the name of Mr. Jounson of Min- 
nesota was called). I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Jounson], is absent on ac- 
count of sickness in his family. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. StrepHens]. understand that 
if the junior Senator from Mississippi were present, he would 
vote “yea.” If the Senator from Minnesota were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. RALSTON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer], If the junior Senator from Missouri were present, 
he would vote yea.” If at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
will state it, 

Mr. NORRIS. Has an announcement been made as to the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] being absent 
and has it been announced that he is paired? I call that to 
the attention of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. RALSTON]. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to announce that my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], is 
paired on this question with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses]. If present, my colleague would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from New Hampshire, if present, would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—48 

Ball Edwards Ladd Shields 
Bayard Fernald McCormick Shortridge 
Broussard Fess McLean Smoot 
Brace Fletcher Means Stanfield 
Bursum George Metcalf Stanley 
Butler Gerry Oddie Sterling 
Cameron Hale Owen Underwood 
Caraway Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 

Heflin Phipps arren 
Dale Jones, Wash, Pittman Watson 
Dial Keyes Reed, Pa, Weller 
Edge g Robinson Willis 

NAYS—37 
Ashurst Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Borah Glass McKinley Simmons 
Brookhart Gooding MeNa Smith 
Capper Harreld Mayfield Swanson 
Copeland Harris y Trammell 
Couzens Howell Norbeck Walsh, Mass, 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Norris Walsh, Mont, 
Dill Janes. N. Mex. Overman 
Ernst Kendrick Ransdell 
Ferris La Follette Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—10 

Elkins Lenroot Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Greene Moses Spencer 
Jolnson, Minn. Ralston Stephens 


So Mr. Uxprnwoop's amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the substitute of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The question now is on agreeing to the 
substitute as amended in the stead of the original bill, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now upon 
agreeing to the substitute offered by the Senator from Alabama 
in the stead of the substitute reported by the committee. Are 
the yeas and nays demanded? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is merely a question of substituting 
this for the Ford bill. I do not think there is now an issue 
there, 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If no further amend- 
ment is to be offered the bill as in Committee of the Whole, it 
will be reported to the Senate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate, 
and if there be no objection the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be concurred in. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand it, after the committee 
amendment as amended was agreed to, the bill was reported to 
the Senate, but in the Senate, as we now are, the bill will 
still be open to amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the amendment which has 
been agreed to aS in Committee of the Whole is concurred 
in in the Senate it will, of course, not be open to amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that will not preclude amendments be- 
ing offered afterwards in the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any amendment that is pro- 
posed to be offered in the Senate must be offered before the 
Senate concurs in the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
that was made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, 
The bill is now in the Senate? 

88 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is now in the 
hate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Chair is going to take 
that view of the matter, it is contrary, I think, to the practice 
of the Senate, 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Chair hold that the bill, now being 
in the Senate, is subject to amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will state pre- 
cisely what he does hold, and if that shall not be satisfactory 
to the Senate the Senate can reverse the ruling. 

As in Committee of the Whole the Senate has agreed to a 
certain amendment and the bill has been reported to the Senate 
as amended. Now, if the Senate by a vote or by unanimous 
consent coneurs in the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole, the bill is not open to further amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. WADSWORTH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are still several amendments which are 
going to be offered to the bill. The Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wapswortn], as I understand, proposes to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but to what, under the ruling of 
the Chair? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know to what, but we shall have to 
find that out. > 

Mr. WATSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inguiry. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senate shall concur in the amend- 
ment adopted as in Committee of the Whole, what will there 
be before the Senate to which amendments may be offered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any amendment may be 
offered to the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. An amendment may be offered to what? 
There will be nothing before the Senate after we shall have 
concurred in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, let me make this suggestion: 
It was understood, I think, by all that we would not go any 
further to-day than to get the bill into the Senate. I thought 
it would be well to have committee amendments disposed of, 
but since the ruling of the Chair requires the offering of amend- 
ments now, if they are going to be offered at all, I suggest 
to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] that we proceed 
with the appropriation bill with the understanding that we 
can take up amendments to the Muscle Shoals bill later. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to do that, but before the Chair 
concludes the question I desire to call his attention to the 
formula on his desk. The Chair will see from that that the 
first question in Committee of the Whole is on agreeing to 
the amendment. The amendment was agreed to. Then when 
the bill shall have been reported to the Senate the Chair says, 
“The bill is in the Senate and is still open to amendment.” 

Mr. WATSON. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the formula which is laid down on 
the Vice President's desk. Therefore, if the Senate shall con- 
eur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
when the bill reaches the Senate, the bill will still be open 
to amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is to say, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] holds that an amendment which 
has been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole may be con- 
curred in by the Senate, and that still the amendment may 
be amended? 

Mr. CURTIS. I contend that in this case after the amend- 
ment shall have been concurred in the bill is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, in order to clear the atmos- 
phere I desire to submit a request for unanimous consent, and 
J should like to have the attention of the Senator from Kan- 
sas to the request. i ask unanimous consent that after the 
Senate shall concur in the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole the amendmenc shall still be open to further 
amendment in the Senate. We can get away from all the diffi- 
culty if we shall by unanimous consent agree to my request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires it to be 
clearly understood that the bill is in the Senate, and that it 
is open to amendment at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what I understood. 

Mr. NORRIS. How can another amendment be offered when 
the committee amendment is pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] asks unanimous consent 

Mr. SWANSON. Before the unanimous consent shall be 
agreed to, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Allow the Chair to state 
the question. The Senator from Nebraska asks unanimous 
consent that after the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole shall have been concurred in in the Senate the bill 
shall still be open to amendment. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I can not consent to that, 
for the reason which I shall now state. If the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpEerwoop] shall 
be concurred in, that will be final. 

Mr. WATSON and others. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the bill as it came from the other 
House will still be pending and will be open to amendment. 
The right way to dispose of this difficulty is to take a vote in 


the Senate on concurring in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alabama. If that shall be defeated, the bill as it 
came from the other House will still be before the Senate 
and be subject to amendment, but if the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama shall be concurred in the amendment is 
finally disposed of unless the vote whereby it shall be con- 
curred in is reconsidered, 

Now, what is the situation? The Senate has agreed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama to the bill 
as it came from the House of Representatives. The Senator 
from Alabama offered a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment, and that amendment was agreed to as in Committee of 
the Whole. Now the question is, Shall the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama be adopted in the Senate—for what? 
For the House bill. If that amendment shall be adopted that 
is the final action on that amendment, but the House bill will 
still be before the Senate and be subject to amendment. The 
right way to dispose of it, if we want the Underwood amend- 
ment, is to defeat any amendment to the House bill that may 
be before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, even if all the Senator has 
said is trne—and I do not agree with him—what is his ob- 
jection to my request for unanimous consent? That will 
compose the difficulty. 

Mr. SWANSON. When an amendment to a bill has been 
agreed to in Committee of the Whole that is not final action, 
and other amendments may be offered to it; but when that 
amendment has been concurred in it is finally disposed of. 
The Underwood amendment has been simply adopted as a 
substitute for the House bill, which is still pending here. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the regular order, which is to 
proceed as we always proceed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the 
request for unanimous consent proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

is there objection to it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the situation, after 
the amendment is adopted as in Committee of the Whole it 
is still open to a certain class of amendments; and, to avoid 
any complication, I am perfectly willing to agree to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska if it is understood that it 
does not change the ordinary legislative status of the matter, 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it would not change it. 

Mr. WATSON. It could not change it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. With that understanding, I have no 
objection to agreeing to the request for unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Virginia to object. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if it is to be understood 
that an amendment concurred in by the Senate is not finally 
disposed of, if that is to be the legislative status, I am not 
going to consent to the request. However, the House bill, as 
amended by the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let us try to see if we can not 
be reasonable and fair. Nobody wants to take any advantage. 
I understand the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has 
an amendment he wishes to offer, and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] has an amendment he desires to offer. 
They were both precluded from offering their amendments as 
in Committee of the Whole because the amendments would 
have been in the third degree. They have never had an oppor- 
tunity to offer them. I also haye an amendment which I 
desire to offer which I could not have offered as in Committee 
of the Whole. Now, in common fairness, no matter what 
Senators may believe in or what kind of legislation they want, 
I do not think they wish to take a technical parliamentary 
advantage to prevent offering amendments that have never yet 
been considered and no opportunity has ever yet been given to 
offer them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there can be no parliamentary 
advantage taken. The biil is now in the Senate; the amend- 
ment has not as yet been concurred in in the Senate, and is, 
therefore, open to amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is what the Chair has 
been endeavoring to impress upon the Senate for some time— 
that the bill is open to amendment at the present time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, That is my understanding, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with this exception, that there are certain amendments 
that were offered as in Committee of the Whole where the 
right to reoffer them in the Senate was not reserved which 
may not be offered now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is very familiar 
with the character of the amendment or substitute that is 
proposed to be offered by the Senator from Washington and 
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the one proposed to be offered by the Senator from New York; 
and the Chair is of the opinion that either of those amend- 
ments or substitutes may be offered at the present time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Chair about that; 
there is no dispute concerning that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk to the amendment adopted as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which I understand is pending before the 
Senate for concurrence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The RAIN d CLERK, It is proposed to strike out the amend- 
ment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole and to insert the 
following: 


Section 1. The United States nitrate fixation plants Nos. 1 and 2, 
located respectively at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., to- 
gether with all real estate, buildings, tools, machinery, equipment, 
accessories, and other things of whatever character thereunto belong- 
ing; all laboratories and plants used as auxiliaries thereto, the 
Waco limestone quarry in Alabama, and any others used as auxiliaries 
of said nitrogen plants, also Dams Nos, 1, 2, and 3, located in the 
Tennessee River at or near Muscle Shoals, their power houses, auxil- 
lary steam plants, and all of their hydroelectric and operating appur- 
tenances, together with all machines, lands, and buildings and other 
appurtenances now owned or hereafter acquired in connection there- 
with, are hereby designated as the Muscle Shoals project and dedl- 
cated and set apart to be used for national defense and for the 
production of fertilizers and other products useful in agriculture and 
industry. 

Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized to create a commission, 
to be known as the Muscle Shoals Commission, consisting of five 
members, of whom the Secretary of War shall be ex officio chairman ; 
the Secretary of Agriculture ex officio a member; one who shall be 
a person versed in the production of hydroelectric power; and one 
other versed in the art of chemistry. 

It shall be the duty of the commission to determine what disposi- 
tion shall be made of the Muscle Shoals project with respect to its 
operation by a lessee or in partnership or by a corporation to be 
formed under the proyisions of this act, and the decision of said 
commission, when approved by the President, shall be put into effect. 

Sc. 3. If the commission shall decide that it is in the best inter- 
ests of the Government to lease or to operate in partnership the 
Muscle Shoals project, and it is so leased or operated, the lease or 
partnership shall not extend over a period of more than 50 years, 
and the period of time which may be allowed to elapse between the 
date of such decision and the leasing or operating of the project 
shall not be more than six months. If, as an alternative, the com- 
mission shall decide that the Muscle Shoals project shall be operated 
by a corporation controlled by the United States, said commission 
is hereby authorized to form such a corporation, which shall have 
the usual powers reposed in corporations, including those of public 
service corporations, as may be approved by the President, including 
the power to issue bonds in a total sum not exceeding $50,000,000 ; 
Provided, That upon default at any time in payments by such cor- 
poration of the principal and interest or either, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay the same out of any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Sec, 4. Whenever the President shall determine that the operating 
facilities, properties, or renewals and additions to the Muscle Shoals 
project are necessary in the national defense for the production of 
materials for the manufacture of explosives or other war materials, 
the United States shall have the immediate right upon five days’ 
notice to any person or persons, corporation or agent, in possession, 
control, or operating said property under any claim of title whatso- 
ever, to take over and operate the same in whole or in part, together 
with the use of all patented processes which the United States may 
need in the operation of said property for national defense, and the 
provisions of this section shall not be construed as modified or 
amended cr repealed by any other section or paragraph of this act 
or, by indirection, of any other act. 

Sec, 5. If it shall be determined by the commission and approved 
by the President that the Muscle Shoals project shall be leased and 
is thereafter leased, the lessee shall be free from any writ of injunc- 
tion’ for the use of any patent, patented process, or apparatus in the 
proper enjoyment of his lease. 

Sec, 6. There shall be turned over to said commission by the 
Secretary of the Treasury the sum of $3,472,487.25, received by the 
United States for the sale to the Alabama Power Co. of the Gorgas 
steam plant at Gorgas, Ala., and said sum is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, Said 
sum or such portions of it as may be necessary may be used for 
organization and other expenses incident to beginning the operation 
of the Muscle Shoals project, including the payment to the members 


of the commission such compensation as shall be determined by the 
President, in no case to exceed $10,000 per year for each member, 
Upon completion of the requirements of this act the commission 
herein provided for shall automatically cease to exist. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I now desire to conclude my 
remarks; and I ask that they be printed in the Record without 
interruption. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Idaho 
allow the Chair to make an observation? The Chair is in very 
grave doubt whether, under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
further debate is permitted; but he intends to hold that the 
unanimous-consent agreement was really intended only to limit 
debate as in Committee of the Whole. If Senators desire to 
question the ruling of the Chair in that respect, they can do so. 
The Chair rules that the Senator from Idaho is in order, 

Mr. GOODING resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for a few minutes, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN, It is my desire to bring up to-night an 
urgent deficiency bill containing a few matters. Will the Sena- 
tor give way for that purpose? I understand that the Senator 
wishes to add a few words to the remarks which he made 
earlier in the day. 

Mr. GOODING. I yield for that purpose, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator yields for that 
purpose. The Senator from Wyoming asks unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 11308, 
being the bill making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator from Wyoming whether 
this bill contains an appropriation to pay refunds of taxes? 

Mr. WARREN. It contains an appropriation of $150,000,000 
for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall feel constrained to object 
to the consideration of the bill at this time. I will say to the 
Senator that aside from that item I do not know that I have 
any objection, and I may not have any objection to that; but 
in view of certain facts which have come to the attention of the 
committee which is now investigating the Treasury Department 
and, incidentally, the question of refund of taxes, until I am 
familiar with the various items that are to be embraced within 
that fund, having had no opportunity to see the bill, I do not 
wish to consent to its consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will withhold his objection 
for just a moment, I desire to say that the $150,000,000 added 
to what has already been allowed in the way of refunds 
amounts to over $400,000,000 refunded as against more than 
two billions and a half that haye been collected in addition 
to the regular collection of assessments. 

As the Senator objects, of course, I have no wish to take 
up the bill against his objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I know, because I have cooper- 
ated with the Senator in every possible way, that he will not 
attribute my objection to any improper motive. I only want 
to have a chance to look into those items, for the reason 
that it has come to my attention, and I think to the attention 
of members of the committee, that perhaps some refunds have 
been allowed upon an improper computation or an improper 
basis; and I desire to ascertain whether or not any person or 
any corporation is to obtain a portion of this refund that may 
come within what I conceive to be improper consideration of 
the facts in the case. 

Mr. WARREN. I realize that the Senator has that right, 
and I am willing that he should take it. I wish to give notice, 
however, that I shall improve an early opportunity to call up 
the bill again, and I hope at that time the Senator will be in- 
formed on all these points. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I am sure it 
will facilitate the passage of the bill if the Senator can obtain 
the names of the persons and corporations who are to be the 
beneficiaries of these refunds? I am not asking that the names 
shall be made public for the present; but if the Senator can 
obtain those names, and permit me to see them, I am sure that 
it will facilitate the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think I ought to say in 
answer to that suggestion that it does not become my duty to 


ask that any more than the duty of any other Senator. We 
already haye committees, I presume, that have that right 
and perhaps duty to perform—the Committee on Finance or 
perhaps the special committee heretofore appointed for that 


purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, perhaps I have misconeeived the 
duty of the Committee on Appropriations. I supposed that 
when the committee recommended the appropriation of 5150, 
000,000 they knew the purpose for which it was to be used, 
and, if it was to be distributed to a multitude of people, that 
they would know to whom it was to be distributed and the 
basis of it. 

I had supposed that they ought not to content themselves 
with a mere recommendation of the Treasury Department that 
$150,000,000 should be appropriated to meet certain refunds, 
I may be in error, but I had supposed that the Senator would 
have that information, and that it would be his duty to obtain 
it as a member of the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me ask the Senator, if I had the power 
to take from him to-night $100, which was a wrongful assess- 
ment or a wrongful tax, and I found it outafterwards, and there 
came the opportunity to pay it to him, whether I should have 
to prove at that time that I was devoting money to any but 
a proper purpose? 

Mr. KING. I do not think there is any parallel between 
the illustration my friend gives and the facts here. I merely 
assert that certain facts have come to the attention of the 
subcommittee which, in my opinion, justify the conclusion that 
refunds are being allowed on an improper basis. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, I do not think I should be 
asked to yield for too long a discussion of this matter. 

Mr. KING. I am very happy to surrender the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
yielded to enable the Senator from Wyoming to make a request. 
The Chair understands that the Senator from Utah objects. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 518) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of War, for national defense in time of war and for 
the production of fertilizers and other useful products in time 
of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incor- 
porated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate 
plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Rus- 
sellville, Ala. ; steam power plant to be located and constructed 
at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on the Black Warrior River, 
Ala., with right of way and transmission line to nitrate plant 
No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala,; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a 
corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam No. 2 and Dam No, 
8 (as designated in H, Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., ist sess.), includ- 
ing power stations when constructed as provided herein, and 
for other purposes. 
Mr. GOODING resumed and concluded his speech, which, 
entire, is as follows: 
Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I listened with much inter- 
est to the opening remarks of the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unperwoop] on Muscle Shoals, and I was es- 
pecially interested in that part of the Senator's great speech 
in which he discussed the importance of the fertility of the 
soil to our national life, and I quite agree with the Senator 
that one of the grave dangers to the life of nations is that 
of the depletion of the soil. If anyone will show me a com- 
haired anywhere in America where for any length of time 
the fertility of the soil has been exhausted and it has become 
a struggle to keep the wolf from the door, I will show him a 
community where the citizenship, like the soil, has gone back- 
ward, for the home is always better when the struggle is not 
too severe and the disappointments not too great in an effort 
to produce the necessities of life. 
I remember reading a few years ago a story of how one- 
third of all the male population in two counties in one of 
the greatest States of the Union had been indicted for sell- 
ing their votes. An investigation showed that in those two 
| counties the soil that was once rich had become exhausted, 
and that the citizenship, like the soil, had gone backward, 
i In the fifth century, when the Huns and Vandals ravished 
| the Roman Empire, the soll of Rome was only producing on 
an average of 4 bushels of wheat per acre and the average 
| of all other farm products was in the same proportion. When 
the soil of Rome lost its virile force the manhood of that 


mighty Empire, which for centuries had ruled the world, lost 
its virile force, and Rome went down to destruction, 

Mr. President, the great forces of nature were especially 
kind to America, for they gave us a soil rich in productive- 
ness that was not excelled in any country on earth, and more 
than all other factors of our national life the richness of our 
soil has contributed to the virile force of our American man- 
hood that has made this the mightiest Nation on earth. 

A vast majority of the great Americans this country has 
produced spent their boyhood days on the farm. On the 
farm many of them grew to manhood. ‘There they learned 
the lessons of thrift and economy, which together with the 
good constitution that an outdoor life develops in the youth 
has enabled the boys from the farms of America to become 
a mighty factor in the affairs of their country. 

From the farms came the American pioneer, who cleared 
away the forest, drained the swamps, built our reads, subdued 
the desert, and made a thousand blades of grass grow where 
none grew before. It was the rich virgin soil of America 
that led men on to endure the hardships and privations of a 
pioneer life, that made possible the settlement of this mighty 
country, and enabled those who followed them in later years 
to enjoy peace, prosperity, and happiness. 

So, I find myself in full accord with all the senior Senator 
from Alabama said about the importance of the fertility of 
the soil to the life of this Nation, for after all the greatest 
asset of every country is its citizenship, and nothing should 
be left undone by the Government to protect these elements 
of our national life that are so vital to our prosperity and 
happiness, and to the virile force of our American manhood. 

The President, in his annual message, in speaking of Muscle 
Shoals called the attention of Congress to the grave danger 
that confronts the country through the depletion of the fer- 
tility of the soil. The President said: 


The production of nitrogen for plant food in peace and explosives 
in war is more and more important. It is one of the chief sustain- 
ing elements of life. It is estimated that soil exhaustion each year 
is represented ly about 9,000,000 tons, and replenishment by 5,450,000 
tons. The deficit of 3,550,000 tons is reported to represent the im- 
pairment of 118,000,000 acres of farm lands each year. 


The President in his annual message said the total crop 
area for the season just passed was 370,000,000 acres. If there 
is an impairment in the productiveness of 118,000,000 acres 
of our farm lands each year, then a most dangerous condition 
confronts the country to-day, and not only should Muscle 
Shoals be dedicated to the manufacturing of nitrogen for 
fertilizer, but the Government should proceed at once to 
develop other power plants for the manufacture of nitrogen 
in other States of the Union, so that the life of this Nation 
will not be endangered or impaired through the exhaustion , 
of the soll. 

But, Mr. President, the senior Senator from Alabama might 
well have added another graver danger to our national life 
than that of invading armies and the depletion of the soil, 
for there is another danger that in my judgment is far greater 
to our national life than that of invading armies or the ex- 
haustion of the soil, and that is selfishness and greed, for let 
us not forget there is always danger to any government when 
those in control of the government do not legislate wisely for 
the best interest of all the people. Abuses long continued, 
with special privileges given to the selfish interests of a coun- 
try, history teaches us, create anarchy and boishevism, aud 
selfishness, greed, anarchy, and bolsheyism have written the 
story of the downfall of governments as far back as history 
records the rise and fall of civilizations. 

But, Mr. President, I have no fear of the downfall of this 
Republic, for I have confidence in the American people, and 
I am sure that in the end they will work out all our great 
problems for the best interest of all the people. Sometimes, 
however, it seems to me that the selfish interests of our comm- 
try are working overtime to secure a monopoly of all the 
great resources of America, and up to the present time, it 
must be admitted, their work is almost complete, for if there 
are any of the great natural resources in America that ure 
not already in the hands of organized monopolies I am unable 
to find them. The tree in the forest, the coal in the ground, 
the iron ore, the oil, are practically all in the hands of organ- 
ized capital which, by the aid of monopolies, fixes the prices, 
and too often takes an unreasonable toll on all of these neeessi- 
ties of life; and last, but not least, Mr. President, many of 
the great natural power sites on our inland rivers are already 
in the hands of the greatest combination of capital the world 
has ever known. 
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Mr. President, as I see it, the issue presented by the two 
bills now before the Senate, the Underwood bill and the Norris 
bill, is squarely drawn. A vote for the Underwood bill, as I 
see it, turns Muscle Shoals over to the General Electrice Co., 
or some of its subsidiaries, further to increase their monopoly 
of the natural power sites of America. It is true that under 
the Underwood bill the lessee must manufacture a certain 
amount of fixed nitrogen, provided it can be manufactured 
at a cost the farmers can afford to pay, but the remainder 
of the power that may be developed at Muscle Shoals will 
belong to the General Electric Co. or some of its subsidiaries. 

A vote for the Norris bill means that the Government will 
continue its great work at Muscle Shoals. I believe, Mr. 
President, there is yet much to be done before nitrogen can 
be manufactured at a price the farmer can afford to pay, 
and I am sure the Government is the best agency to continue 
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ment, the people will return to the Government every dollar 
it has invested at Muscle Shoals that has not been spent in 
experimental work or in the development of the dam at Muscle 
Shoals for the purpose of manufacturing nitrogen for ex- 
plosives in time of war. 

Mr. President, I want the Government to go on with its 
great work of the improvement of our rivers and harbors. 
What I am asking for is that this governmental policy shall 
become more general for I believe the time has come, if we 
are to continue our lead as the greatest industrial Nation on 
earth, when the Government must see that cheaper transporta- 
tion is provided in this country and cheaper power for our great 
industries, and at the same time the Government must see that 
plenty 5 1 shall be manufactured to retain the fertility 
of our soll. 


Mr. President, I notice that there has been passed by the 


that experimental work. As I see it, with the depletion of | House of Representatives House bill 3933, which is now pending 


the fertility of 118,000,000 acres of farm lands each year, the 
Government must succeed in the manufacture of nitrogen at 
any cost so that it may be brought within reach of the Ameri- 
can farmer, or within a few years it will be necessary to 
import the necessities of life to feed our own people. 

Mr. President, I shall not hesitate to vote for any measure 
at any time that will permit the Government to do things 
when the life of our Nation is at stake, or its prosperity and 
happiness are threatened. There are some things, in my 
judgment, in the building of an empire that very properly 
belong to the Government itself, and I believe that the manu- 
facture of nitrogen with which to retain the fertility of the 
soil is very properly a governmental function. 

Mr. President, nations, like individuals, have their birth, 
their youth, their manhood, and their old age. This country 
is just entering the vigor of its early manhood. There is yet 
much to be done before we reach our full greatness as a 
nation, and in the great work of building this mighty empire 
the Government must do its part. 

I believe the natural power sites on our great rivers are so 
important to the life of the Nation that the Government should 
proceed not only at Muscle Shoals to finish its work to secure 
the development of all the power that is possible at that point 
on the Tennessee River, but I am for the Government proceed- 
ing at the earliest possible moment with the development of 
other power plants on our inland rivers, for I believe, Mr. 
President, that the work of flood control, the improvement of 
our harbors, and the improvement of our inland waterways 
for navigation, upon which already $1,250,000,000 have been 
spent by the Government, and the building of power dams in 
connection with that great work properly belongs to the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote for the Norris bill, hoping 
the Government may be permitted to continue its great work 
at Muscle Shoals in order to provide for the manufacture of 
nitrogen for fertilizer in time of peace and nitrogen for 
powder in time of war; and I am for the Government giving 
to the people of Alabama and the joining States all of the 
surplus power that can be developed at Muscle Shoals at cost. 
So, also, Mr. President, I am for the building of the St. Law- 
rence canal as soon as treaty agreements can be made with 
Canada, for that canal, when completed, will permit ocean 
steamers to reach the great city of Chicago, a thousand miles 
inland from the Atlantic Ocean. 

I am furthermore in favor of the Government building the 
great dam on the Colorado River to control the flood waters 
of that river so as to make safe the great development that 
has already been accomplished in the Imperial Valley in 
southern California, and to make possible the reclamation of 
more than a million acres of desert lands in the West. At the 
same time the building of that great dam will make possible 
a great hydroelectric power plant that will develop from 
650,000. to 1,000,000 horsepower that is so essential for the 
development of the mighty resources of our Southwestern 
States. 

Mr. President, I can see no difference between a govern- 
mental policy involving the expenditure of the people’s money 
for the building of power dams on our rivers for the purpose 
of manufacturing nitrogen necessary to retain the fertility of 
our soil and at the same time giving the people cheap power 
to lower the cost of production, and expending the people's 
money for the improvement of our rivers and harbors. 

Of the $1,250,000,000 that we have spent for the improvement 
of our rivers and harbors, most of which has been spent for 
the improvement of harbors, not one dollar will ever be re- 
turned to the Government. On the other hand, in the course 
of time, if Muscle Shoals shall be retained by the Govern- 


before the Commerce Committee of the Senate, and I under- 
stand that a subcommittee of that committee has reported 
favorably on the bill. That bill provides for the purchase of 
the Cape Cod Canal and makes an appropriation of $5,500,000 
for that purpose and also provides that the Government shall 
take up a bond issue of $6,000,000, making an expenditure of 
$11,500,000 in all. 

I further understand that before large steamers can pass 
through the Cape Cod Canal a great deal of money must be 
expended by the Government in deepening it. I can not see 
any difference between the Government spending money for the 
purchase of the Cape Cod Canal and spending money at 
Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of nitrogen to be used to 
retain the fertility of the soil. I can see no difference between 
the Government going out in the West and building a dam on 
the Colorado River to control the flood waters of that river 
and make possible the development of a great power plant and 
the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal or the improvement of 
all the harbors of the country upon which so much money has 
been expended. 

The Senate passed Senate bill 2327 the first half of this ses- 
sion by a vote of 54 to 23 which denies the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the right to permit the railroads to charge 
more for the short haul than the long haul. That bill is now 
in the House of Representatives before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of that body. Rumors come 
from the other end of the Capitol that that bill will never be 
reported out of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, or if it is, it will not be reported in time for proper 
consideration by the House of Representatives. I hope, how- 
ever, there is no truth in that rumor. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 2327 is vital to the interior 
States of the West, for it will be a mistake to appropriate 
any money for the improvement of our inland waterways as 
long as the railroads are permitted to charge more for the 
short haul than for the long haul. All we are asking for in 
the West is the same rights and the same privileges to develop 
our great resources that have been given to the States east of 
Chicago. As far as I am concerned, if the same rights and the 
same opportunities are not given to the Western States for 
the development of our inland waterways, I shall be slow in 
voting for any appropriation for the improvement of our har- 
bors or for the purchase of the Cape Cod Canal. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there 
for a suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona? 

Mr. GOODING. I can only yield for a moment, as I must 
conclude in 30 minutes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am interested in the Senator's able 
speech; and he might point out justly that the very men who 
are urging us to yote to purchase Cape Cod Canal are in some 
instances the very men who are attempting to defeat the wise 
legislation which the Senator fathered to remedy the iniquitous 
long and short haul practice. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is correct. 

As I see it, Mr. President, the cost of transportation in this 
country can be materially reduced through the improvement 
of our inland waterways that will make possible the carrying 
of our low-priced farm products by water transportation not 
only to our own markets but to the markets of the world. 
At the same time, Mr. President, while we are making possible 
cheaper transportation for our low-priced farm products and 
the low-priced basic materials of the country by the improve- 
ment of our inland waterways, millions of horsepower can be 
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developed in this country that will make possible cheaper pro- 
duction in almost every industry in America. 

Mr. President, if the Government fails to take advantage of 
its opportunity to cheapen transportation and the cost of pro- 
duction to our great industries, I am fearful that in the near 
future we shall find ourselyes face to face with the most dan- 
gerous crisis this country has ever known; for the World 
War brought to this country, as well as to the rest of the world, 
new conditions, with new economics, all the way around, 
To some of our great industries the World War brought an 
increase in the cost of production of more than 100 per cent, 
while in some of the countries of Europe the cost of production 
has been reduced by more than 100 per cent. 

I am sure we will all admit, Mr. President, that the World 
War has given this country an advantage in the trade of the 
world that to some extent we haye been able to maintain up 
to the present time. While England has had millions in her 
army of unemployed, and the laborer of Germany has not 
been employed more than 50 per cent of the time since the 
war, and while other countries in Europe have been struggling 
with an army of unemployed, labor in this country in the last 
few years has been fully employed at the highest wage since 
the dawn of civilization; and to all of the great industries of 
America, with the exception of agriculture, has come the great- 
est era of prosperity that civilization has ever known. 

Mr. President, as I see the world to-day, there is not work 
enough for all of the people to do. A little more than half a 
century ago the iron and steel production in this country was 
24 tons per man per year. To-day the production of iron and 
steel in this country is from 1,200 to 1,400 tons per man per 
year; and what is true in the steel industry is practically true 
in every other line of industry in America. 

In some cases, with the improved machinery, one man is 
doing the work it required a thousand men to do half a century 
ago. Then, Mr. President, with England returning to a sane 
government and the hope that the troubles of Germany will be 
settled through the Dawes plan, and with other countries of 
Continental Europe returning to normalcy, it must be expected 
that the competition for the trade of the world in the future 
will be sharp, keen, and severe. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that we can hope to maintain 
the great balance of trade with the world which we have 
enjoyed since the beginning of the war and which has con- 
tributed so much to our prosperity. Records show in our trade 
with the world that our exports exceeded our imports from 
1790 up to 1914, a period of 123 years, by only $8,350,079,340, 
while for the 10 years from 1913 up to and including 1923 the 
balance of trade in our favor with the world reached the 
tremendous figure of $21,933,487,796. In the last two years our 
balance of trade with the world was but little more than it 
was before the war. Large imports of manufactured goods 
from Europe at the present time are having a disastrous effect 
on some of our manufacturing industries; and as I see it, Mr. 
President, there is a real struggle ahead of this country to 
maintain our present prosperity in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, which we must do if we are to keep our own people 
employed. 

I hope, Mr. President, that it will not be necessary to lower 
the price of labor in this country to protect our industries from 
the invasion of foreign goods. I have sometimes thought that 
the price of labor in some of the building trades in some of the 
great cities was entirely too high and should be reduced; but 
generally I hope we shall be able to maintain the present stand- 
ard of wages in America, for the laborer, like the man on the 
farm, is a better citizen when the struggle is not too great to 
keep the wolf from the door than when he is forced to depend 
on bread lines and free-soup houses and listen to his little ones 
crying for bread. 

We haye had such conditions in America, Mr. President. I 
hope they will never come again. That, however, will depend 
on how well those in control of the Government legislate in the 
interest of all the people. 

Mr. President, I am for the Norris bill because I believe it 
will put the Government into the business of manufacturing 
nitrogen to save the fertility of our soil in America, which is so 
essential to our national life. I am for the Norris bill because 
I hope and believe it will give the people of the Southern States 
cheap power. I am for the Norris bill, Mr. President, because I 
believe that if Congress adopts that policy at Muscle Shoals it 
means that the Government will build the St. Lawrence Canal, 
which will moye the Atlantic Ocean a thousand miles inland to 
the great city of Chicago, I am for the Norris bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I believe that it will help pass a bill to build the 
great dam to store the flood waters of the Colorado River that 
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will be a factor in the development of the mighty resources of 
our Southwestern States. I am for the Norris bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I believe that if it is passed it means that the 
Government is going to adopt a general policy of improyement 
of the inland rivers in every part of our country and, in connec- 
tion with that great work, the building of power dams, so essen- 
tial, in my judgment, to the progress, prosperity, and happiness 
of the American people. 

Mr. President, I am for the Norris bill, for I believe the time 
has come when this Government must give more serious 
thought and consideration to the problems of transportation 
if the growth and development of this country is not to be 
impaired. We have permitted the railroads to destroy water 
transportation on our inland rivers in the South and the 
West, and impair our coastwise shipping by permitting the 
railroads to charge more for the short haul than for the 
long haul where they came in competition with water trans- 
portation. 

Time was, Mr. President, when we had a mighty traffic on 
our inland rivers in this country, but through a governmental 
policy of permitting the railroads to charge more for tho 
short haul than for the long haul, to meet water transpor- 
tation, water transportation on our inland rivers in this coun- 
try has been practically destroyed, with the exception of those 
inland rivers east of Chicago, where the Government has never 
permitted the railroads to charge more for this short haul 
than for the long haul where the railroads met water trans- 
portation. ; 

Mr. President, this policy of our own Government has given 
the railroads in this country what they have been fighting 
for for many years—a monopoly of transportation; and while 
they have secured a monopoly of transportation they have 
not kept pace with the growth and development of this country. 

Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp a table showing the 
ton-miles of freight hauled by the railroads in the United 
States from 1890 up to and including 1923, a period of 33 
years. This table, Mr. President, shows that the tonnage on 
our railroads has been doubling in from 12 to 14 years, and 
in the last 33 years the tonnage on our railroads has increased 
446 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


Ton-miles all railroads 


76, 207, 047, 000 
81, 073, 784. 000 
88, 241, 050, 000 
93, 588, 112, 000 
80, 335, 105, 000 
85, 227, 516, 000 
95, 328, 360, 000 
95, 139, 022, 000 
114, 077, 576, 000 
1238, 667, 257, 000 


932. 884, 829, 000 
———- 


141, 596, 551, 000 
147; 077, 130, 000 
157, 289, 370, 000 
173, 221, 279, 000 
174, 522; 090, 000 
186, 463, 110, 000 
215, 877, 551, 000 
236, 601, 290, 000 
218, 381, 555, 090 

218, 802, 987, 000 


» 749, 000 
309, 533, 365, 000 


3. 913, 991, 288, 000 


339, 945, 894, 000 
413, 562, 132, 000 

Mr. GOODING. At this point also, Mr. President, I wish 
to offer another table showing the increase in the number 
of miles of railroads operated in this country, which shows 
that while the tonnage on our railroads has increased 
446 per cent; in mileage our railroads have increased only 106 
per cent, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD, 
The table is as follows: 
Number of miles of railroad operated 
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52, 153 
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58, 220 
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73, 760 
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79, 452 
82, 376 
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88, 973 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, we do not have to go far 
for an example of what can be done on our inland rivers when 
the railroads are not permitted to violate the fourth section of 
our interstate commerce act. Thirty-five years ago the Gov- 
ernment purchased from a private concern the locks and dams 
and all other improvements for navigation on the Monongahela 
River. At the present time there are 15 locks on the Mononga- 
hela, which are operated by the Government. Altogether, the 
Government has spent something over $10,000,000 in the op- 
eration of the locks and for improvements on the Monongahela 
River. Transportation on the Monongahela River, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has been a mighty factor in the’ building of Pittsburgh, 
and in the development of the great steel industry. Last year 
something over 24,000,000 tons of freight found transportation 
on the Monongahela River. No toll is charged by the Gov- 
ernment; and this mighty volume of transportation was han- 
dled by the Government, as far as the operation of the locks 
is concerned, without any expense to the Steel Trust or the 
Coal Trust of Pennsylvania. 

Sometimes, Mr. President, comparisons are beneficial, For 
instance, on the line of the Southern Railway Co., which 
operates 6,971 miles of road in 18 different States of the Union 
as well as in the District of Columbia, there originated, in 
1923, 25,729,079 tons of freight. The total number of tons car- 
ried by the Southern Railway Co. in 1923 over its lines that 
originated from all sources was 45,783,936 tons, while on the 
Monongahela River in 1923 the Government passed through its 
locks something over 24,000,000 tons of freight, which is equal 
to 22 trains a day for every day in the year, of 75 cars in 
each train, and each car carrying a load of 80,000 pounds. 

Mr. President, I am in full accord with the policy of our 
Government that has been such a mighty factor in the devel- 
opment of the great steel and coal industries on the Mononga- 
hela River. As I see our country, we have only made a begin- 
ning in the development of our mighty resources; but if we 
are to reach our full greatness as a Nation the Government 
must make possible the development of our mighty resources 
by bringing into usefulness our inland waterways. 

Mr. President, no country on earth that is a factor in the 
affairs of this civilization makes so little use of its inland 
waterways as does America. In Germany more than 50 per 


cent of all the freight is transported through its canals, and 
in all other countries of Europe water transportation is a 
mighty factor in transportation of freight, yet with but one 
exception we haye more rivers in America that can be made 
navigable, and upon which power dams can be built for the 
purpose of developing electric power, than any other country 
on earth, and the one exception is Africa, which at the present 
time is unsettled and undeveloped and can hardly be called a 
factor in modern civilization. 

Mr. President, much has been said in the discussion of the 
bills now before the Senate, dealing with Muscle Shoals, as 
to the difference in the cost of electric power. When the Mus- 
cle Shoals bills were before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry for consideration, Mr. J. D. Ross, super- 
intendent of the light and power system of the city of Seattle, 
testified that their present rate was 514 cents per kilowatt 
for the first 40 kilowatt hours, Mr. Ross said that when the 
city of Seattle completed its new dam, upon which they were 
spending something like $23,000,000, it would give the city of 
Seattle 600,000 horsepower, and that that would enable the city 
to reduce their present price to 3 cents per kilowatt for the 
first 40 hours. 

Mr. Ross stated that with cheaper money, such as the Gov- 
ernment had at its command, eyen that price could be re- 
duced materially. I believe it has been generally shown, Mr. 
President, where cities have developed their own hydroelectric 
plants people are buying electricity for 50 per cent, as a rule, 
of what people are paying in those cities and communities 
where power corporations of America have a monopoly. 

In some of the cities of the West where hydroelectric plants 
are owned and operated by the city, electricity is furnished to 
the people so cheaply that it is not only used for lighting the 
home, but for heating the home, doing the cooking, the washing, 
the sweeping, and for many other things. I am sure it is safe 
to say, Mr. President, that the country that leads in electrical 
development in the future will lead the world in most of the 
great industries. 

Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, I shall not vote for 
any measure that will put the Government out of business at 
Muscle Shoals; for after all, out of all the resources that the 
great forces of nature gave to this country, the only one that is 
left—and that is only left in part—is an opportunity for the 
development of great power plants on some of our inland 
waterways. 

As I see it, next to the soil, electricity enters into the life of 
all the people more than that of any other factor of our ex- 
istence at the present time. 

Then, Mr. President, the people of this country have been 
more than generous, more than kind, to the great corporations 
of this country, for they have been permitted to reap a mighty 
harvest out of the natural resources of America. 

In 1914 it was estimated the wealth of America was $200,- 
000,000,000 and in 1922, $820,000,000,000. In 1922 the wealth 
of Great Britain was estimated at $180,000,000,000, that of 
France at $100,000,000,000, that of Italy at $30,000,000,000, 
and that of Japan at $25,000,000,000. 

In 1914 there were $4,500,000,000 of foreign investments in 
this country. To-day there are less than $2,000,000,000 of for- 
eign investments in America. In 1914 this country had only 
$2,000,000,000 inyested in foreign countries, but to-day the 
financiers of America have something over $8,000,000,000 in- 
vested in foreign countries. There is not a country on earth, 
Mr. President, among the civilized nations of the world, to 
which the financiers of America have not extended credit. In 
some cases they have taken over the customhouses to insure the 
payment of their loans. 

In 1914 this country had something over $7,000,000,000 in 
banks and savings institutions; to-day we have something over 
$15,000,000,000 in our banks and savings institutions. 

America is not poor, Mr. President, and we are generous, 
Since the war we have given more than a billion dollars to 
charity abroad, and last year it was estimated that wealthy 
Americans spent $500,000,000 abroad, most of which was spent 
for pleasure. So it seems to me that if Congress concludes to 
save at least a part of one of the great natural resources of 
America so vital to the life of the Nation, it can not be 
charged by the great corporations of the country that the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress have been unduly oppres- 
sive in saving to the people in part one of its mighty resources, 
from which the selfish interests of the country are not given an 
opportunity to exact all the product will bear, with its full 
pound of flesh. 

Mr. President, while the industrial part of this country has 
increased its wealth many billions of dollars in the last few 
years, the story is entirely different in the agricultural districts 
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of America. The census in 1910 shows the indebtedness of the 
farmers of this country at that time was $3,320,000,000. The 
census for 1920 shows the farmers’ indebtedness had increased 
to $7,857,000,000, and it is estimated that in 1924 the farmers’ 
indebtedness in this country has increased to $14,000,000,000, 

In the shrinkage of farm values and farm products as com- 
pared with 1919 the farmers have sustained a loss in the last 
four years of $36,000,000,000. The total number of bank fail- 
ures in this country from 1870 up to the 1st of July, 1920, 
which includes the great panics of 1873 and 1893, altogether 
were 562 national banks and 2,488 State banks that closed their 
doors, making a total in the failure of all banks of 3,050. 

From the Ist of July, 1920, up to the 1st of July, 1924, a 
period of four years, we had 236 national banks that closed 
their doors and 1,716 State banks, making a total for the four 
years of 1,952 banks. The last’ fiscal year, Mr. President, 
beginning with July 1, 1923, and ending with the Ist of July, 
1924, was the most disastrous year for bank failures this 
country has ever known, For that year we had 138 national 
and 777 State banks closed their doors. Practically all of the 
1.932 banks that closed their doors took place in the agricul- 
tural districts of the country. 

While there is some improvement in the bank failures in the 
last six months of 1924, yet the situation is still a very alarm- 
ing one. During the last six months of 1924, 35 national banks 
and 208 State banks closed their doors. 

Not all of the States, I am advised by the Comptroller of the 
Curreney, sent in a full report of their State bank failures for 
the last six months, so the number of State bank failures 
may be materially increased when the full report is made. 
This is the first time in the history of this country, Mr. 
President, when the great industrial districts of America have 
enjoyed prosperity for any length of time, while the agricul- 
tural districts of the country have met hardships and priva- 
tions and the greatest losses in the history of this Republic. 
Practically all of these bank failures have been in the agri- 
cultural districts, for there have been very few bank failures in 
our great industrial districts. Practically all of the great 
wealth that has been accumulated in the last few years has 
been in our great industrial districts, for it is said that out of 
the 6,600,000 farmers in America, 2,000,000 of them have lost 
their homes through foreclosure or are retaining them to-day 
through the leniency of their creditors. 

Mr. President, in this discussion much has been said about 
Government ownership and operation of public utilities, and I 
am in full accord with much that has been said against Goy- 
ernment ownership of railroads, but there is a vast difference 
in the Government building a power dam on our inland water- 
ways that can be used for flood control and to help make our 
rivers navigable and at the same time generate electricity to 
lighten the burdens of humanity. 

It requires millions of men to operate our railroads, but 
when a power dam is once built it will require so little atten- 
tion that those employed will not become a dangerous factor 
in the affairs of our Nation for their own selfish interest, as 
might be the case with Government ownership of railroads, for 
the selfishness that is inherent in all of us, Mr. President, is 
the most dangerous factor that governments from the begin- 
ning of time have been forced to contend with. 

Labor organizations were not slow during the war to take 
advantage of the situation to drive hard bargains, for they 
inaugurated in 1917, 1918, and 1919 11,400 strikes, in most 
of which they were successful in increasing the price of labor, 

In this discussion attention has been called several times 
to the failure the Government made in the operation of our 
railroads during Government control. Mr. President, I do not 
agree that the Government operated the railroads during the 
war. We took the railroads over for Government control dur- 
ing the war; but, very properly, the Government did not 
change the management of the roads. There was, however, a 
coordination of our railroads that no doubt was beneficial in 
the operation of the roads during Federal control; but it must 
be remembered, as far as the operation of the roads was 
concerned, that the same superintendents, the same train 
masters, the same yardmasters, the same dispatchers, and the 
Same men at the ticket windows all took orders from the same 
railroad officials who directed them before the war. 

The members of the Railroad Administration Board that sat 
here in Washington during the war were practically all se- 
lected from the great railroads of the country. Mr. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads, very wisely refrained from 
disturbing the management and operation of the roads as much 
as possible. How well I remember, when the Government first 
took over the railroads, how smoothly the railroads seemed to 
operate for a time. Then all at once things seemed to 


change; trains were no longer on time; and in too many 
cases the men at the windows became insolent and seemed 
to care very little whether you were furnished with transpor- 
tation or not. 

The employees on our railroads who had been so courteous 
and given such splendid service before Federal control seemed 
to have lost interest in their work. This was not true in all 
cases, but generally the atmosphere was entirely different than 
it had been on the roads when the same men directed the affairs 
of the railroads and the same men carried out the orders before 
Federal control. 

After Federal control the same men continued to direct the 
affairs of our railroads; the same ticket agent was at the 
window, and you came in touch with the same railroad em- 
ployees all along the line; but the atmosphere again was 
changed to one of an effort to give service. I have always 
believed there was an organized effort on the part of the man- 
agement of the railroads to make Government control un- 
popular with the people. 

But there were some things done during Federal control of 
our railroads that I am sure will meet with the approval of 
every Senator. In the hearings for the repeal of section 15a 
of the interstate commerce act on April 26, 1924, Commissioner 
McManamy, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, made a 
statement in regard to our railroads that I am sure will be of 
interest to all of the Senators. 

The commissioner stated that in 1911 he was appointed by 
President Taft as assistant chief inspector of safety appliances, 
and that in 1913, on the death of the chief inspector, President 
Wilson appointed him chief inspector of safety appliances. 
The commissioner stated he held that position until 1918, when, 
due to the fact that the railroads were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment, the Director General asked the commission for some 
expert assistant in connection with maintenance of equipment, 
and he was then assigned to the Railroad Administration 
Board and was put in charge of the maintenance of locomotives 
and cars, as well as the construction of new locomotives and 
cars during Federal control. On the Ist of July, 1923, Mr. 
McManamy was appointed a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by President Harding; and at the request of 
the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate Mr. McManamy testified before the committee on bills 
introduced for the repeal of section 15a. 

Mr. MceManamy stated that from an investigation he had 
made during Federal control of the railroads he found that the 
railroads were doing a great deal of the repair work on loco- 
motives and cars outside their own shops. 

The commissioner stated that from his investigations he 
found that the railroads were paying from 200 to 300 per cent 
more to have this repair work done on locomotiyes in outside 
shops than it would have cost the railroads to have performed 
the work in their own shops. The commissioner stated that 
in some cases the railroads paid two or three times more for 
repairs on old locomotives than it would have cost to repro- 
duce a new one of the same type. The commissioner stated 
that this practice had been followed by the railroads for a 
number of years before Federal control, and that while this 
repair work was being done in outside shops, quite often the 
railroads would close down their own shops for weeks and 
months at a time. 

The commissioner said that during Federal control of the 
railroads he stopped the practice of doing repair work on loco- 
motives and cars outside of railroad shops, and that the Gov- 
ernment was not only able to do all of the repair work of the 
locomotives and cars in the railroad shops, but that a great 
deal of work was done for the Baldwin Locomotive Co, and 
other companies in building rew locomotives to be sent to 
France, The commissioner also stated that in a few months 
after Government control he had 3,600 locomotives in storage, 
all in good repair, waiting for any emergency that might arise. 

Since Mr, McManamy has been a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the commission has made several in- 
vestigations to determine how much more the railroads were 
paying for the repair work on locomotives and cars in outside 
shops than the same work could be done for in the shops of 
the railroud companies. 

In volume 66 of the Interstate Commerce Commission report, 
page 729, the commission shows that the Atlantic Coast Line 
paid for the repairing of 20 locomotives $279,418.38 more for 
having the work done in contract shops than it would have cost 
the company to do the same repair work on the same loco- 
motives in their own shops. 

On page 732 of the same volume the Interstate Commerce 
Commission investigation shows that the New York Central 
paid $3,169,322.45 more for the repair of 195 locomotives than 
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the work would have cost in their own shops. On page 969 
of the same volume the investigation shows that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad paid $3,173,982.83 more for repair work on 200 
locomotives than it would have cost to have the same loco- 
motives repaired in their own shops. 

On page 151, volume 69, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s report the commission found that the Seaboard Air 
Line, for the repair of 51 locomotives, paid to outside repair 
shops $472,178.19 more than it would have cost to have these 
same locomotives repaired in their own shops. On page 143 
of the same volume the commission’s report shows that the 
Chicago & North Western paid to outside shops for repair of 
83 locomotives $1,010,607.16 more than it would have cost 
to repair these 83 engines in their own shops. 

On page 756 of volume 89 of the commission's report the 
commission found that the Central of New Jersey paid, for the 
repair of 90 locomotives in outside shops, $656,822.26 more than 
this repair work would have cost in their own shops. 

In the Interstate Commerce Commission’s docket 12066, the 
commission found that the Erie Railroad, for the repair of 159 
locomotives, paid to outside shops $2,519,264.74 more for the 
repair than it would have cost to do the work in their own 
shops. In the commission’s investigation of the Erie Railroad, 
as shown by its report in docket 12066, the commission found 
that the Erle paid, for some of its repairs in outside shops, as 
much as 680 per cent more than it would have cost to do the 
work in their own shops. 

The report shows that in one instance three times as much 
was paid for repairing an old locomotive as it would have cost 
to reproduce a new one of the same type, and the report shows 
that in many instances twice as much was paid for the repair 
of an old locomotive in outside shops as it would have cost to 
reproduce a new locomotive of the same type. The report shows 
that in one instance 12 locomotives were repaired in outside 
shops at a cost of $340,770, more than the reproduction of 12 
similar locomotives. The excess cost to the Erie Railroad for 
the repair of those 12 engines was equivalent to the reproduc- 
tion of 21 similar locomotives. At the same time that this 
contract work was being done in outside shops the Erie shops 
were only operating to 65 per cent of their capacity, and some 
of the shops on the Erie road were closed for a period of from 
one to two months at a time. 

The commission found the same policy had been followed on 
the part of the railroads in letting out repair work on cars 
to outside shops, and in its investigation of the Erie Railroad 
Co. the commission found that that company had paid from 
800 to 400 per cent more to outside shops than the work would 
have cost ju their own shops. In some cases a charge was 
made for the painting of cars when no painting had been done, 

Mr. KING. Were those recent investigations? 

Mr, GOODING. These were recent investigations, and recent 
reports. 

The Erie Railroad Co. was the only railroad in all of the 
investigations made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that made any excuse for this policy. They said it was done 
on account of strikes, but the commission found from their 
investigation that was not true; that the policy of having repair 
work done on locomotives and cars in outside shops had been 
followed many years before Federal control, and it has been 
followed ever since Federal control and is in practice at the 
present time. 

In fact, the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shows that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. did not wait for Fed- 
eral control of our railroads to end, but had engines at the 
shops of the Baldwin Locomotive Co. waiting for repairs sev- 
eral days before the end of Federal control of our railroads. 

Mr. President, it seems to me it must be admitted that such 
extravagance on the part of thé railroads is criminal, and it 
can be properly asked whether the extravagance in the repairs 
of locomotives and cars extends into other branches of railroad 
operation. From my observation, I am satisfied that it does. I 
think there is criminal extrayagance on the part of the rail- 
roads in practically every part of this country to-day, and 
upon almost every railroad. The railroads are now holding 
something over a hundred million dollars which should be 
turned over to the Government under the recapture clause, all 
of which they are refusing to do at the present time. I hope 
in the near future to have an opportunity to make some ob- 
servations as to the extravagance of the railroads in other 
branches of railroad operations. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 


Mr. BROOKHART. I have not heard all of the Senator's 
speech, but did he have occasion to refer to the increase of 
operating expenses on the part of the railroads as a whole 
during the first 10 months after they were turned back? 

Mr. GOODING. I have only pointed out in my remarks 
the extravagance of the railroads in the repair of locomotives 
and cars in outside shops. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It will appear in the report of the 
commission giving the statisties for 1919 and 1920 that in 
1920 there was 10 months of private operation and two months 
of Government operation, and the operating expenses increased 
nearly fourteen hundred and eighty-six million dollars, a 
large part of which is accounted for in what the Senator is 
describing. 

Mr. GOODING. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. President, as I see it, there is a vast difference between 
the operation of our railroads or any other publie utilities as 
compared with the building and operation by the Government 
of power dams on our inland rivers. Long after the virgin 
forests of America have been swept away; long after the oil 
has been exhausted; and even long after all the coal supply 
has been exhausted in this country, the water will run down 
our inland rivers to the sea the same as it has from the be- 
ginning of time. 

Mr. President, as I see it, there never has been a more im- 
portant question before Congress for its consideration than 
the one we are called to vote upon to-day. By our votes we 
must decide what the policy of the Government is to be at 
Muscle Shoals; whether the great dam at Muscle Shoals shall 
be turned over to the General Electric Co. or some of its sub- 
sidiaries, or whether the Government shall go on with its 
great work and make possible the manufacture of fixed nitro- 
gen at a price the farmers can afford to pay, which is so essen- 
tial, in my judgment, to our progress and development, and 
I might say to the life of this Nation. 


REFUNDS FOR TAXES ILLEGALLY COLLECTED 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce a resolution and have it immediately considered. I 
send it to the desk and ask to have it read. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
resolution being read, but I would have to object to its con- 
sideration, because I promised two or three Senators on the 
other side that we would do nothing except act on the Exec- 
utive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will have to object to its consideration, 
I have no objection to its being read and printed. 

Mr. KING. I ask that it be read and printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 295), as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 

requested to immediately transmit to the Senate the names of the 
persons, corporations, and partnerships who are to receive refunds 
from the appropriation of $150,000,000 contained in the so-called 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, House bill 11808, for taxes illegally 
collected, together with the amount to be paid to each, 


Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Kansas that the 
delay in obtaining this information will necessitate further 
objection to the consideration of the deficiency appropriation 
bill, because I desire this information in order to determine 
whether or not any of those who are to receive appropriations 
under that bill have had their taxes computed upon a basis 
which I think the committee may determine to be erroneous. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, personally I have no objection 
to the resolution at all, but I promised the leader on the other 
side that there would be no business of any kind transacted 
except the consideration of the Executive Calendar, and as that 
Senator has left the chamber, I do not feel like consenting to 
this request. 

Mr. KING. I am making no complaint at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the amendment. I am 
perfectly willing to have it go through, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. KING. If some Republican who is a member of the 
committee would inform the department that this resolution 
had been offered, I feel sure that there would be no objection 
upon the part of the department to furnishing the information. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that that be done in the morning. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] will telephone. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
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AMENDMENT TO MUSCLE SHOALS BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment reported by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. NOR- 
nis} to House bill 518 and have it printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to re 
ceiving and printing the amendment to the amendment at this 
time? The Chair hears none, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment will lie on the table and be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. ‘ 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
6 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 
9, 1925, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 8 
(legislative day of January 5), 1925 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT > 
William H. Russell, Southport. 
GEORGIA 
Miles C. Williams, Attapulgus. 
Annie B. Brown, Devereux. 
Robert J. Walsh, Garfield. 
Gordon B. Hulme, Kingston. 
Hugh T. Cline, Milledgeville. 
Virgil A. Snider, Mitchell. 
Portia C. McAllister, Pitts. 
George W. Graham, Sardis. 
Jessie H. Beddingfield, Unadilla. 
Shelton T. Carter, Winterville. 
Forrest C. Berry, Young Harris. 
ILLINOIS 
Paul B. Cousley, Alton. 
Lem Neville, Catlin. 
Clyde L. Flynn, Elizabethtown. 
Simon Lark, Fithian. 
Edwin A. Mead, Hebron. 
Leonard C. McMullen, Hume. 
Robert R. McCreight, Marissa. 
William Busse, jr., Monnt Prospect. 
William W. Harmon, Xenia. 
MAINE 
Charles E. Sherman, Boothbay Harber. 
Arthur O. White, Lisbon Fails. 
Ernest A. Fogg, Livermore Falls. 
Virgil A. Linnell, Rumford. 
George G. Winters, Strong. 
NEVADA 
Mildred Robison, Overton. 
Muriel B. Allenwood, Yerington. 
OHIO 
Walter J. Fury, Addyston. 
OKLAHOMA 
Jessie P. Hurst, Grove. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mary M. Sieber, Aspers. 
George L. Goodhart, Dayton, 
Ralph B. McCord, North East. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Elmer Lother, Warren. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gilbert G. Hiers, Ehrhardt. 
VERMONT 
Oscar N. Washer, Irasburg. 
Georgia E. Moore, Wells River. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
August E. Marschner, Wheeling. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Trourspay, January &, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., ORESH 
the following prayer: 


Our Father who art in heaven, we bless Thee for all Thy 
gracious ministries. Thou art still leading us on from day 
to day. Surely we are Thy children of need and necessity; 
therefore we lift our supplications to Thee in whom we have 
our being. Come to us with great wisdom to direct and with 
Sweet peace to cheer. Ennoble us with the spirit that de- 
lights to serve. O Spirit divine, give us the power to be in 
the world to feel its throbs, and to understand its burdens, 
and yet remain unspotted, tempted and tried, and yet with- 
out blame or fault, Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

NATIONAL BANK AND FEDERAL RESERVE ACTS 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on to-morrow, Friday, the 

9th instant, the House will take up for consideration H. R. 

8887, a bill proposing to amend the national bank and Federal 

reserve acts in certain important particulars. In connection 

with the consideration which has been given to this bill the 
president of the National Association of Supervisors of State 

Banks, Mr. George V. McLaughlin, who is also superintendent 

of banks of the State of New York, has proposed an im- 

portant amendment to this bill, and because of the fact that 

he has seen fit to give wide publicity to his proposed amend- 

ment, and securing its adoption as an amendment to H. R. 

8887, I deem it expedient, because of the importance of the 

changes proposed, that the Members of the House have ad- 

vance information as to just what his amendment proposes 
to do. Therefore, I am asking unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp at this point a copy of his proposed amendment, 
copy of a speech delivered by him on this subject and copy 
| of an analysis of this speech; also a statement showing the 
textual changes which would be made in section 9 of the 
| Federal reserve act by the proposed McLaughlin amendment, 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
| unanimons consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
| manner indicated. Is there objection? 
| There was no objection. 
| The matter referred to follows: 
| RELATIONSHIP OF STATE BANKING BYSTEM WITH THE FRDERAL RESERVE 
f SYSTEM 
(An address by the Hon. George V. McLaughlin, State superintendent 
of banks, New York State, at the twenty-third annual convention of 
the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks held at 

Buffalo, N. T., July 21, 22, 23, 1924.) 

President Worcorr. Now, gentlemen, we come to the most inter- 
esting part of the discussion, We have an address, “ Relationship of 
State banking systems with the Federal reserve system,“ by the Hon. 
| George V. McLaughlin, superintendent of banks of New York. After 
| this there will be general discussion, led by Mr. Cameron and Mr. Jobn- 
| son. [Applause.] 

Mr. MeLavontux. Gentlemen, the principal part of my talk will be 


~ based on the very recent regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, 


designated Regulation H, Series 1924. So that you can follow me I 
arranged, through the courtesy of Mr, Dillistin, of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, to have copies for each one attending here. I 
believe a word of explanation is due as to why it was considered of 

sufficient importance to put this topic on the program of onr conven- 
tion. Particularly is that explanation due from the superintendent of 

banks of New York, because after all our years of both cordial and 
| valuable association not only with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 

York but the Federal Reserye Board it seems a rather late date for the 
| banking department of New York to say anything in the nature of re- 
| affirming our belief in the Federal reserve system and the Federal re- 
| serve bank and the Federal Reserve Board. When you have in mind 
this fact alone, that of the $29,000,000 in capital of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York, -which I understand includes all of the 
national and State banks of New York as well as New Jersey, New 
York Institutions own upward of $12,000,000, you can realize at once 


what an important factor the New York State banking institutions 
or the institutions organized under the New York State banking law 
are to the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 

We have, as I said before, a very pleasant as well as a valuable 
association with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and its 


Buffalo branch. We exchange the most confidential information.. They 


have copies of all of our éxaminers’ reports on institutions that are 
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members of the Federal reserve system. I do not know of a single 
request they have ever made that we have failed to comply with. They 
participate in our examinations any time they see fit; not that we do 
not feel quite competent with the forces we are able to command to 
make these examinations ourselves. I think we do it largely as a 
convenience and help to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; and 
On their side of the case I may say that I can not think of any single 
request made by the New York Federal Reserve Bank or the Buffalo 
branch that was not an entirely proper one, and I can not think of 
anything we have eyer asked of the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
that we did not receive, So I am sure these facts alone show that we 
have a strong belief in the Federal reserve system and that we 
cooperate with each other to the fullest extent, 

But quite recently, without any notice to any State banking depart- 
ment or any notice to anyone so far as I know, there was placed in 
force a set of regulations that go to the very fundamentals of our 
State banking system and all State banking systems throughout the 
country. The first I heard of these regulations was while I was in 
Albany at the time our legislature was in session, and a very good 
friend of mine, one of the senior officials of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, called me on the long-distance phone to let me know 
that the Federal Reserve Board has placed in force, to take effect 
immediately, the set of regulations we are to discuss here. He told 
me at the same time that he was calling into conference some five or 
more representatives of our larger institutions to assure them that 
these regulations were not retroactive; that they did not apply to the 
banks that were already in the Federal reserve system, However, 
since then I have learned from the same official, by reason of certain 
action taken by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, that the original interpretation, namely, that they 
were not retroactive in any sense, does not now obtain and that they 
do apply under some conditions to the banks which were members of 
the system prior to the issuance of these regulations. 

So as to get to the meat of the question I suggest that you, if you 
will, will review with me the Federal reserve regulations, of which you 
have a copy, and as I go along compare these regulations with the 
regulations in force in 1923 bearing the same designation, Regulation 
H of Series 1923, We come to the first section, “ Banks eligible for 
membership.” We can pass on without further examination, as I find 
that the language of that section is exactly the same as that of 1923. 
The section relates to capital requirements and the crux of it appears 
to be to haye State banks comply with the same capital requirements 
of the national banks when applying for membership in the Federal 
reserve system. Certainly we have no desire to criticize that. 

The next provision is section 2, bearing the caption “Application 
for membership,” and it provides substantially that a State bank must 
buy stock of the Federal reserve bank up to a certain percentage of 
the State bank's capital and surplus. With that we have no com- 
plaint, because it puts the State banks on exactly the same basis as the 
national banks, 

Now we come to section 3, “Approval of applications,” and this ap- 
pears to be substantially the same as the regulations which were in 
force in 1923. Apparently this was designed for the purpose of recit- 
ing what conditions the Federal reserve bank would place on State 
banks that apply for membership in the Federal reserve system, be- 
cause, if you will refer to it, it reads: “In passing upon an application 
the Federal Reserve Board will consider especially— 

“1. The financial condition of the applying bank or trust company 
and the general character of its management,” 

This is wholly consistent with good principles of examination of 
applications for membership. 

“2. Whether the corporate power exercised by the applying bank 
or trust company is consistent with the purposes of the Federal re- 
serve act." 

This also seems to be a wise provision to put in a membership 
blank, because it may be found, for instance, that some of those guar- 
anty laws which we have already heard a great deal about are not 
wholly consistent with the purposes of the Federal reserve bank. 
Three is: A 

“Whether the laws of the State or district in which the applying 
bank or trust company is located contain provisions likely to prevent 
proper compliance with the provisions of the Federal reserve act and 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made in conformity 
therewith.” 

We can make no criticism of this, because we all haye had full 
opportunity to examine the Federal reserve act. It has 11 years’ 
experience back of it. Even our Republican friends now proclaim it 
as a good instrumentality and a wonderful agency, and if you heard 
us Democrats talk about it at the recent convention you would be con- 
vinced that the only regret we have at present is that we have turned 
our baby over for nursing to the Republicans for a short period of 
time. [Applause and laughter.] 

Then it goes on: “If, in the judgment of the Federal Reserve 
Board, an applying bank or trust company conforms to all the re- 


quirements of the Federal reserve act and these regulations, and is 
otherwise qualified for membership, the board will issue a certificate 
of approval subject to such conditions as it may deem necessary.” 

This would seem to me to recite abont all that is necessary for 
proper protection and operation of the Federal reserve system, and 
with the exception of a provision I will refer to later, contained in 
one of the other sections, this is all the 1923 regulations did pro- 
vide for. 

But we go on to section 4. This is entirely new and is the 
proximate cause of all the trouble. This kept Mr. Sims and a good 
many of us awake a few nights and also put us to considerable 
expense in telegraphing our views. It is this particular section that 
bears relation to the so-called McFadden bill. It is these Federal 
reserve regulations considered in conjunction with the McFadden 
bill that created the situation we had to deal with, and it left us 
in a position to make only one decision for our protection, which 
was to oppose the McFadden bill. 

Now we go on to the conditions of membership. It says: “ Pur- 
suant to the authority contained in the first paragraph of section 9 
of the Federal reserve act, which proyides—’ 

And they recite—you will notice how they emphasize their sup- 
posed authority—“ subject to such conditions as it may prescribe.” 
In other words, subject to any conditions the Federal Reserve Board 
may prescribe at any time under section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act. Then there is recited a set of conditions in the form of these 
regulations which must govern all State banking institutions from 
that point in. We shall take them up and see if they are of suf- 
cient importance to concern us, 

It says: 1. Except with the permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board, such bank or trust company shall not cause or permit any 
change to be made in the general character of its assets or in the 
scope of the functions exercised by it at the time of admission to 
membership, such as will tend to affect materially tbe standard 
maintained at the time of its admission to the Federal reserve sys- 
tem and required as a condition of membership.“ 

Here are two different subjects. You must get the permission of 
the Federal Reserve Board before you can change the general char- 
acter of your assets, and if you purpose to change the scope of your 
functions you must also get the permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board. I do not suppose they mean to construe this so as to require 
this permission or approval if a bank, through a change in its assets, 
improves its general condition. But certainly with regard to the 
interpretation of the other subdivision, namely, a change in the 
scope of the functions, it is more difficult; for what may appear to 
banking supervisors as a very proper thing to do, so far as changing 
by legislation, the scope of the functions of banks may in the judg- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Board be a very improper thing and 
be regarded as an unsound banking practice. 

With reference to the first condition, ‘Such bank or trust company 
shall at all times conduct its business and exercise its powers with due 
regard to the safety of its customers.” Well, we bave no criticism to 
make of that. It seems to me like an unnecessary condition for the 
Federal reserye bank to put into these regulations, I do not think it 
is necessary to say in a membership blank that a bank must conduct 
its business in a good and safe manner, bearing in mind at all times 
that these apply exclusively to State banks and trust companies. 

“3, Such bank or trust company shall not reduce its capital stock 
except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board.” 

I have no criticism to make of that, other than this: It seems as 


. though the Federal Reserve Board, which is supposed to control the 


currency system of the country, should not be concerned with a routine 
and detailed matter such as the change in the capitalization of an 
institution. That supervisory power has been properly left to the 
State authorities all these years; apparently there has been no abuse 
of it, and why put State banks and trust companies to the additional 
trouble and expense of getting not only the permission of their own 
authorities but of the Federal Reserve Board down at Washington, 
which board can not possibly be acquainted with the capitalization 
needs of the thousands of banks throughout the country? 

Next condition: Such bank or trust company shall not, except after 
applying for and receiving the permission of the Federal Reserve Board, 
establish any branch, agency, or additional office. 

So far as New York State is concerned, we do not know what an 
agency or an additional office is. I have hunted for a legal definition 
of these terms and can not find it, other than what the late Attorney 
General of the United States had to say just before he left office. 
Our law provides for branches only. The first I heard of an agency was 
after one of our ex-Comptrollers of the Currency issued during his term 
of office one of these regulations under such authority as he thought 
he had giving to national banks the right to establish agencies. Since 
that time this branch question, as you know, has gone all the way to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and it has been decided ad- 
versely, so far as the national banks are concerned, 
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Now, I am not questioning the merits of this regulation authorizing 
these agencies, although my humble opinion is—yet I have the United 
States Supreme Court to sustain me and that is the reason why I should 
talk with a great deal of confidence—that there is no provision of the 
national banking act which gives to the Comptroller of the Currency 
the right to authorize national banks to establish such agencies. This 
is of the utmost importance: to the State banks because at the time 
and while these Federal Reserve Board regulations were in force the 
Comptroller of the Currency was authorizing the establishment of 
these agencles without requiring national banks to apply to the Federal 
Reserve Board for approval. During all this time everything that could 
be done was being done to: pass the McFadden bill without regard to 
the rights of State banking institutions. The McFadden bill standing 
alone may not have been objectionable, but considered with these 
regulations it was highly objectionable. The McFadden bill limited 
the national banks to the establishment of branches where State banks 
enjoyed that right. Where State banks did not enjoy the right na- 
tional banks under the provisions were not allowed to. establish branches, 
zut with these regulations in force, the Federal Reserve Board would 
make it necessary for the State banking institutions before they could 
establish a branch not only to get the permission of their own State 
superintendent of banks but also to apply for permission to the Federal 
Reserve Board. Under the McFadden bill that second application by 
national banks for permission was not necessary. So you can see what 
a distinet advantage it gave to the national banks and at the same 
time how it discriminated against State institutions. 

And, as a practical matter, let us look into its operation. Take a 
bank located in a city like Buffalo. They apply to the State banking 
department and the State banking department approves of their appli: 
cation’ to establish a branch. Next they have to communicate with 
Washington and enter the same application, and as you will see over 
in section 5 of these regulations that application must also go to the 
Federal reserve bank, and the Federal reserve agent and all these bodies 
as well as the State superintendent of banks must approve of it before 
it is submitted te the Federal Reserve Board. In addition to these 
approvals there bas to be certified to the Federal Reserve Board the 
condition of that bank and its management and certain other informa- 
tion. The proof of the contention that they are not and can not pos 
sibly be equipped to pass on branch applications coming from all over 
the country, with different conditions prevailing, is evidenced by the 
fact that they need all this information and are not prepared to pass 
on it in the customary way of the superintendent of banks who knows 
the bank, knows its condition, knows the particular neighborhood or 
locality where it seeks to establish the branch, and is able to pass on 
the question without putting the bank to all this trouble and expense 

The practical result in a city like Buffalo or in the other larger 
cities of this State where State banks may establish branches will 
be detrimental to. our institutions, particularly when you bear in 
mind the activity of real estate and that delay many times means 
immense losses. This routine of going through the Federal reserve 
bank, and the agent and then to the board on a real-estate transac- 
tion for such purpose will place State bank members at a disad- 
vantage in real-estate negotiations, for no real-estate owner who 
has property to sell will sell conditional upon. getting the approval 
of the superintendent of banks in the first place, then the approval 
of the Federal reserve bank, the Federal reserve agent, and finally 
the Federal Reserve Board. In such circumstance. the most natural 
thing is for the ordinary individual dealing in real estate to say: 
“There are too many strings to this transaction; I do not want 
any such conditional agreement.” It is bad enough to ask a seller 
to make it conditional upon getting the approval of the superin» 
tendent of banks. You know a seller may suspect a purchaser of 
changing his mind on the deal and before it is consummated and as 
a way out ask the Federal reserve agent or board to disapprove the 
application. 

What influenced the Federal reserve bank to injeet themselves 
into this branch system? In seme States we haye had it for 30 
years, and so far as F can learn nobody has, said it has resulted in 
any unsound condition. If you read what Representative MCFADDEN 
and Vice President Platt of the Federal Reserve Board have said 
on the subject, it is good, sound banking. Representative MCEADDEN 
says: 

“The national banking system is facing an emergeney which 
affects Its very existence and. ultimately the existence of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. This situation is due to the fact that the 
national banks, operating under the law of 1864 with amendments, 
lack the necossary charter powers to give the most complete modern 
banking service, They are dependent solely upon Congress for these 
grants of power. Two kinds of legislation is urgently needed at 
this time — watch this with attention—“ the one to permit national 
banks. effectively to carry on the banking business "—and that would 
seem to me to be about all the Congress should be concerned with 
“and the other to protect them im so far as Congress can do 30 
from. the inreads ef competition by State member banks of the 


r 


Federal reserve system which are operating under charter powers 
granted by the State legislatures,” 

If they get from Congress all the powers they need to effectively 
carry on their business why should they attempt to get from Congress 
some form of weapon so as to resist competition from State banking 
institutions. whieh are members of the system, assuming that the 
State. bank members. are conducting their business in a good and safe 
manner. If they are not, no further legislation is needed; the board 
has the right clearly under the Federal reserve act to expel the par- 
ticular bank from the system. So we state we make no objection. to 
giving the national banks these rights, but we do not want an attempt 
made to put State institutions into a trap where they can not enjoy 
the same freedom as national banks. 

I said this branch system has always: been regarded as sound. So 
it has. Representative McFappen says further—I just want to 
point out here that I am not indulging in personalities. I have a 
great deal of respect for and confidence in Representative MCFADDEN. 
I can say the same thing for Comptroller Dawes. I have had the 
Pleasure of meeting both of them personally, and also several of 
the members of the board and all of the officials of the Federal 
reserve bank, and if in the heat of discussion I may seem harsh 
I want it understood that harshness is not intentional, because it is 
my purpose to discuss this subject solely on its merits. The report 
shows that Representative McFappen regards this as good, sound 
legislation, He says: 

“The legislation here recommended would permit national banks 
to have more freedom im carrying on the banking business. The en- 
larged powers granted in this bill are along conservative lines, and 
nothing is permitted which has not already been demonstrated to be 
sound banking.” 

You see that Representative MCFADDEN says, in effect, that every- 


thing the State banks have been doing is sound banking. Then the 


natural query is, Why did the Federal Reserve Board feel it a duty, 
suddenly and without. notice: to anyone affected by them, to put 
through a set of regulations which would require the State banks to 
apply to them before they could. establish such a branch? Is thete 
something wrong in the banking system throughout the country? Is 
there something happening as a result of these branches being estab- 
lished? Are we bordering on the danger point? If so, let us hear 
about it; make it public; let us know about it, My good, friend, 
Comptroller Dawes, said on the subject at one time be was afraid 
of a monopolistic system of banking growing up as a result of bank 
branches, and the man who sits with him on the same board, Vice 
Chairman Platt, has said all of the Comptroller's conclusions. are 
based on erroneous assumptions, 

I. will read from Mr. Platt's statement: “They are,“ he says; 
“banking functions regarded as useful and sound iu principle which 
State banks have long been performing,” He further says: The 
Comptroller bases his arguments on two assymptions, both demon- 
strably erroneous,” 

I will not weary you with more details, He also disposes: of the 
Comptroller's: other argument that this monopolistie branch system 
is fostered by the Federal reserve system. In his extended state 
ment which I have before me he points out to the congressional com- 
mittee that this can not be so, because the banks with the largest 
eapital and the most branches have been borrowing the least from 
tho Federal reserve bank, so that that does not indicate the Federal 
reserve system has protected or fostered the branch system, 

Mr. Platt also says that this part of the McFadden bill which seeks 
to amend the Federal reserve act on the subject of branches is re- 
pressive and reactionary, and his concluding statement is “in con- 
clusion. L wish to say that the Federal Reserve Board has directed 
its, division of analysis and research to make a complete study and 
survey of branch banking in this country, and with some reference 
also to conditions in other countries, The board has also recently 
adopted regulations dealing with branch banking. I submit that these 
regulations will take care of the matter adequately and make un- 
necessary the amendments, to the Federal reserve act contained in 
the bill.” 

The regulations to which Mr. Platt. refers are the same regulations 
we are discussing. 

Now, these very eminent gentlemen do not agree on the subject 
even among themselves. Comptroller Dawes says one thing and Platt 
says that that it is not so. Representative MCFADDEN says: something 
terrible is going to happen. He says the existence of the national 
banking system is in danger and the Federal reserve system also. 
Think of that! I ask this, not to embarrass any of the Federal reserve 
people who are here, because they are alll very good friends of mine, 
and to embarrass them would be the last thing 1 would. want to do— 
is the Federal reserve bank or its officials ready to sustain the 
McFadden: statement I have quoted? Are they ready to say that 
unless the McFadden bil is: passed the Federal reserve system is in 
danger? Are they prepared to make that admission? If they de 
make the admission, we ean disprove it by their own facts and figures. 
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I think also it is about time that the old statement about the national 
banks being the backbone of the Federal reserve system should cease, 
because we must bear in mind that in this State alone nearly 
$12,000,000 of the capital of the Federal reserve bank is owned 
by State banking institutions. 

Vice Chairman Platt says to MCFADDEN, in effect, and to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: Lou don’t need the McFadden bill to pro- 
tect the national banks from the inroads of the State banking com- 
petition; we can do it with these regulations; you do not need any 
law amendments; we have all we want. With authority giyen to us 
under section 9 of the Federal reserve act we can prescribe any con- 
dition we see fit—just put it out in print and tell them they have to 
comply with it.” Further, as they construe section 9 they have the 
right to issue a different set of regulations every day in the year. 
They haye already—since 1913, the date of the passage of the Fed- 
eral reserve act—issued I do not knew how many. They had the 
-1920 and the 1923. Just stop here and consider this phase of it 
for a moment, Even assuming that these regulations do not apply to 
banks that are now in the system and only apply to the banks that 
come in subsequently, think what a mixture we are going to have in 
the State banking systems and the Federal reserve system. You are 
going to have some banks that comply with H of 1914 and others 
1923 and 1924, Every time the bank applies to you for permission to 
do something you say, “You are bound by 1923; the John Doe Bank 
across the street is bound by 1921, That is the reason why we shall 
have to treat your application differently.” 

Nobody appears to have given any good reason for finding it nec- 
essary at this late date, after 11 years’ experience with the Federal 
reserve act, suddenly to adopt these regulations on branches. There 
may be a good reason. I do not know of it. And if there is, why 
don't we have an opportunity to discuss it; why don't they take us 
into their confidence? We are seeking to accomplish the same thing 
as the Federal Reserve Board, We want a good, sound, banking sys- 
tem. We will get behind them if they are going to correct some condi- 
tion that should be corrected. But we ask them not to treat us like 
a lot of outsiders. There is no firmer believer in or stronger adyo- 
cate of the Federal reserve system than myself. I will compare my 
few statements on the Federal reserve system with any man sitting 
on the board to-day. I have always believed in it, and as I said 
before as a Democrat I am prond of it. For all future time it will be 
one of the chief things to which we shall point with the greatest 
measure of pride. It is one of our outstanding achievements, 

Now we go on to subdivision No. 5. No. 5 says that you have got 
to apply to the Federal Reserve Board and get their permission before 
you can “consolidate or absorb or purchase the assets of any other 
bank or branch bank for the purpose of operating such bank or 
branch bank as a branch of the applying bank; nor directly or indi- 
rectly, through affiliated corporations or otherwise, acquire an interest 
in another bank in excess of 20 per cent of the capital stock of such 
other bank.” That is substantially what it provides. 

I make the same comment on this that I did on the branch propo- 
sition. Why was it found necessary to regulate on that subject? 
Js there something wrong? Has there been some improper banking 
through consolidation or absorption? If so, let us know of it; and 
if there are some individuals who are building up a monopolistic 
system of banking, tell us about them; possibly we can help correct 
it. These things have all been passed on by the superintendent, of 
banks for all the years we have had the banking code in New York 
State and all of them consummated satisfactorily to all concerned. 
And let me tell you what I was told when I raised the question of 
why these regulations were placed in force. It was substantially as 
follows: These are not intended for your State; things are all 
right in your State.” I say the same should be true for nearly every 
other State. Are they intended for one State? I ask them why 
should regulations applying to all States be promulgated if only one 
or even a few States are departing from good, sound banking princi- 
ples? That is not the way to discharge a duty. There should be 
called in the responsible people from the recalcitrant State; they 
should be told, “You are not complying with the spirit of the Federal 
reserve act,” and disciplinary action taken pursuant to the powers 
given to the board under the Federal reserve act. 

The board. has made the strongest argument by this admission 
against a so-called uniform Federal banking system that from time 
to time we haye heard about. It shows clearly that it is not possible 
to regulate by statute or regulations from one central authority be- 
cause of the different conditions obtaining throughout the country. 

“6. Such bank or trust company shall reduce to and maintain 
within the limits prescribed by the laws of the State in which it is 
located any loan which may be in excess of such limits.” 

Nobody has any quarrel with that, but I do not see why you make 
it a condition of membership. When we reach the point in our own State 
where we haye to send for the Federal reserve bank and say, Give 
us assistance; such and such bank won't stay within the limits of 
the provisions of our law,” there will be need for a change in the 


management of the banking department. If the board found it neces- 
sary to write in a disciplinary provision here and there, to be consist- 
ent they had better sean through the banking codes of all the States 
and embody in their regulations all the safeguarding statutory pro- 
visions. 

“7. Such bank or trust company shall reduce to an amount equal 
to 10 per cent of its capital and surplus all balances in excess thereof, 
if any, which are carried with banks or trust companies which are not 
members of the Federal reserve system, and shall at all times main- 
tain such balances within such Hmits.” 

This is supposed to prevent a State member bank from keeping on 
deposit with another bank more than 10 per cent of its capital and 
surplus. I will let somebody else who is affected by this provision 
cover that in the discussion, 

The same thing for Nos. 8 and 9. We are not affected by the 
provisions to any great extent. The last part of No. 9 reads: 

“Each bank or trust company applying for membership. hereafter 
will be required to agree to the above conditions and any other con- 
ditions which the board may prescribe, prior to the admission of 
such bank er trust company to the Federal reserve system.“ 

That is the concluding paragraph, This is the riveting provision, 
“any other conditions which the board may prescribe, prior to the 
admission of such bank or trust company to the Federal reserve 
system.” 

The provisions they have recited are not bad enough, but if you 
manage to get over that hurdle they still have a reservation that 
enables the board to insert further conditions, 

Section V is headed, “ Permission necessary prior to making changes 
in assets or scope of functions.” ‘That is related to No. 4. It says: 

“Each bank or trust company hereafter admitted to the Federal 
reserve system and each bank or trust company which has heretofore 
been admitted subject to condition No. 1 of Section IV or subject to 
any similar condition shall, through the Federal reserve agent, request 
the permission of the Federal Reserve Board prior to taking any action 
which may result in a change in the general character of its assets 
or in the scope of the functions exercised by it at the time of admis- 
sion to membership, such as will tend to affect materially the standard 
maintained at the time of its admission to the Federal reserve system 
and required as a condition of membership.” 

Now consider this with the last paragraph of that section. As you 
read the first you can not tell exactly what is the extent of its applica- 
tion; you do not know definitely what will, within its meaning, consti- 
tute a change in the assets or change in the scope of the functions. 
The only enlightenment that can be found on the subject is obtained in 
the regulations. 

“The board considers that among the actions which may result in 
changes of the kind referred to in this section are the establishment of 
branches, agencies, or additional offices and consolidations or mergers 
with or purchase of the assets of other banks or branch banks.“ 

That is about as far as they could go in their definition. If we pro- 
pose to adopt any progressive amendments to our banking code, such as 
we have adopted in years gone by and such as they are now seeking to 
give to national banks, we have to go down to the Federal Reserve 
Board, through the agent, and ask thelr permission to adopt them. 
That is substantially the effect of it. 

I said that the original interpretation of the Federal reserve bank 
on the subject of these regulations has been modified, because we have 
a bank in our system that was a member of the Federal reserve system 
many years before the issuance of these regulations, and prior to that 
time they established, with proper permission, several branches. After 
the issuance of these regulations they applied to the State superin- 
tendent of banks for another branch, and after very thorough consid- 
eration and examination we reached the conclusion that they should be 
given the permission. That bank—one of the best in our systeny—not 
seeking to violate even the spirit of the regulations, wrote to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank and asked if it was necessary to procure the permis- 
sion of the Federal Reserve Board. I understand it was referred to the 
legal department of that bank and they said, “ Yes, you must procure 
the approval of the board,” which shows, to my mind, that the view. 
they now entertain is retroactive to this extent, The only explanation 
I have heard for the changed view is that the bank at the time it was 
admitted into the Federal reserve system did not have branches, but 
thereafter did establish branches, and they considered it from the date 
of the membership rather than from the date of the issuance of these 
regulations, which, to my mind, is a very substantial modification of 
the original statement, namely, that they were not retroactive, 

Now let us see whether we have made out up to this point a case 
to sustain the statement that we are at a disadvantage and are being 
discriminated against. While these regulations are łn force the 
Comptroller of the Currency (I do not question what he does for 
national banks, but only in connection with these regulations) has 
given permission to national banks in New York City and elsewhere 
to establish so-called agencies which are in fact branches, and those 
haye been quite numerous in some cases, yet in no case where the 
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national banks have established such branches have they been required 
to go to the Federal Reserve Board for the permission to establish 
them, 

Now you can see that these regulations regard the establishment of 
a branch of a State bank as a very substantial change in the func- 
tions or the general character of the assets of the bank, but it is not 
sọ regarded in the case of a national bank. National banks do not 
need that second permission, despite the fact that they, above all, should 
respond to the jurisdiction of the Federal authority in the form of 
the Federal Reserve Bank and Board. This is the exact situation that 
would have been legalized if the McFadden bill had become a law. 

Go on to section 6: “Principles governing establishment of 
branches,” and they read that the board will be guided by certain 
principles. One of them is: 

“The Federal Reserve Board as a general principle will not con- 
sider an application by such bank or trust company for a permit to 
establish a branch, agency, or additional office, unless the authorities 
of the State in which such bank is located regularly make simultaneous 
examinations of the bead office and all branches, agencies, or additional 
offices of such bank.” 

We have that method of examination. I think I will leave this 
subject of simultaneous examinations to Mr. Jonxsox of California, 
because I think it applies to his State. The only comment I haye to 
make on it is this: The Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve 
banks had the right under the Federal reserve act to examine every 
member of the Federal reserve system, ‘They have recourse to the 
examining forces of the Federal reserve banks throughout the entire 
country, Certainly they should be qualified to examine any bank or 
chain of banks that may be within their system, and if they are net sat- 
isfied with the character of examination made by the State authorities 
they can exercise the right they have. Why punish the banking insti- 
tution which may be a good, sound banking institution merely because 
its banking department, through no fault of the bank, is not properly 
equipped or does not adopt the so-called simultaneous examination 
method? 

Now we go on to the following: e 

“3. The Federal Reserve Board as a general principle will require 
each bank or trust company which establishes or maintains branches, 
agencies, or additional offices to maintain for itself and such branches, 
agencies, or additional offices an adequate ratio of capital to total 
Habilities and an adequate percentage of its total investments in the 
form of paper or securities eligible for discount or purchase by Federal 
reserve banks.” 

The criticism I make of this is that it is too indefinite. Why not 
state exactly what minimum ratio is needed? Why does not the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board state that? And this is just the point I made to 
Mr. Sims when we were discussing this when it was suggested that 
we agree to certain amendment to the McFadden bill that would make 
it unnecessary to apply to the Federal Reserve Board for permission. 
I said, There are more ways than one of killing the cat, because, 
while it may not be necessary to go to them for the original permis- 
sion, they still have the right, as long as they can construe section 9 
as they have, to adopt other regulations governing branches that will 
be just as harmful and just as detrimental.” 

Now, the next one, No, 4, is the one I have already commented on. 
The board will require the report of the Federal reserve agent and the 
report of the financial condition and all the other material before pass- 
ing on the application, As I said before, it is proof of the fact that 
the board is not equipped to give the prompt decision on these matters 
which is all important in dealing with branches. 

The next one, No. 5, reads: 

“When permission is granted for the establishment of such branch, 
agency, or additional office same shall be established and opened for 
business within six months after such permission is granted. If such 
branch, agency, or additional office is not established within such time, 
the permit shall become yoid, unless the time is extended by the board 
for good cause.” 

I can only say that our experience is this: We do not have any 
time limit; we do not, however, issue any formal authorization under 
the seal of our department until the bank can tell us the approximate 
date for the opening of the branch. We have this rule because in cer- 
tain localities there may be a number of banking institutions that may 
want to establish a branch, and it is not fair to have one bank apply 
and reserve the territory and keep the other banks out. If a bank 
is unable to give that assurance within a reasonable time, then the 
informal approyal is withdrawn by the department. 

There are other cases where it is necessary to construct a building 
in some outlying section, where six months would be a too short a 
time. The general criticism I make of this provision is the one I 
have made of other provisions, that they are matters of routine and 
detail with which the Federal Reserve Board should not be concerned, 
If they are going to pass on these things effectively as we do it 
means they would have to double and triple their force for they 


would have to be sending agents all over the country looking into 
the different sections to gather competent information on which to 
base a decision, 

Paragraph 6 reads: The Federal Reserve Board reserves the right 
to cancel any permit which it may grant hereafter to establish any 
branch, agency, or additional office whenever it shall appear, after 
hearing, that such branch, agency, or additional office, is being oper- 
ated in a manner contrary to the interest of the public in the locality 
in which it is established.” 

This is a new one to me. I have yet to find a branch operated con- 
trary to public interest and the head office and the other branches 
operated consistent with public interest. In other words, the board 
would advise the bank somewhat as follows: This branch is oper- 
ated contrary to the public interest and we are going to cancel per- 
mission to run it, but you may continue to operate your other offices.” 
Can you imagine a branch manager operating it contrary to public 
interest for a very long period of time without the approval of the 
head office? Why, if a branch is operated contrary to public inter- 
est I think it is about time to take charge of the head office and the 
other branches, 

The next section, Section VII, is headed “ Powers and restriction,” 
and reads: 

“Every State bank or trust company while a member of the Fed- 
eral reserve systems shall retain its full charter and statutory rights 
as a State bank or trust company, subject to the provisions of the 
Federal reserve act, to the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and to the conditions prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board and 
agreed to by such State bank or trust company prior to its admis- 
sion.’ LLI 

Now, what does that mean? It means that if a bank member signs 
this contract it may retain such charter and statutory rights as the 
Federal Reserve Board allows it to have, regardless of what your 
own banking code provides—nothing more than that. That is prac- 
tically what Vice Chairman Platt said about it. He said in his 
statement to the congressional committee, “You went out and you 
solicited that these banks become members of that system. You knew 
that they had these rights, you knew what their charter rights were 
and what their statutory rights were. You got them into the system 
and they stayed with you during the period of war; they supported 
your system; they are still with you, and now when you are on a 
smooth sea, away from all trouble, you say of them, ‘You have to 
give up some of your rights, You have got to change the character 
of your business or else you can’t stay in the system.““ 

No. 3 in that same section is well worth reading. It says: Shall 
enjoy all the privileges and observe all those requirements of the 
Federal reserve act and of the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board made in conformity therewith which are applicable to State 
banks and trust companies which have become members; and 

“4, Shall comply at all times with any and all conditions of mem- 
bership prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board at the time of the 
admission of such member bank to the Federal reserve system.” 

It is very easy to see what privileges you are going to enjoy, You 
are going to enjoy just such privileges as are left after compliance 
with these regulations. Nothing beyond that, ; 

That brings us right to the question as to whether or not the Federal 
Reserve Board under section 9 of the Federal reserve act has the right 
to place in force, applying exclusively, bear in mind, to State banks 
and trust companies, a set of regulations such as we are discussing. 
If they have that right, they have the right also to change these regu- 
lations as often as they see fit without notice to any bank. The 
language used does appear as part of the Federal reserve act, section 9. 
To get at the purpose of this we have to go back to the passage of the 
act in 1913 to see what was the situation prevailing at the time, and 
I think we can understand the reason without difficulty. 

The framers of the Federal reserve act did not know at the time the 
act was passed exactly what situations would arise in connection with 
the application of State banks to become members of the Federal 
reserve system. ‘Therefore they were not prepared at that time to 
state definitely the conditions written in as a part of the Federal 
reserve act that State banks should be required to comply with. They 
wanted the State banks in as members, and they did not want to recite 
conditions they could not reasonably comply with, so that they con- 
cluded very properly: “The Federal Reserve Board should have a 
sufficient amount of discretion so that they may prescribe conditions 
under which State banks and trust companies may be admitted into 
the Federal reserve system.” But 11 years have. gone by. Certainly 
any situation that could possibly arise in connection with the appli- 
cation of a State bank to become a member of the Federal reserve 
system has arisen within the last 11 years, so that no longer is there 
need for their discretionary power. It surely can not be said that it 
was the intent of the framers of the original Federal reserve act to 
lodge with the Federal Reserve Board the right to issue a set of regu- 
lations which in effect amounts to giving the Federal Reserve Board 
the power to nullify the rights, privileges, and powers given to State 
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banking institutions by the banking codes of their domiciliary States. 

That was not the intent. The intent, I believe, was as I stated, namely, 

to give them enough discretion to work out a set of regulations in the 

beginning so as to bring the State banks into the system, thereby 
strengthening it for the benefit of the country. I say the issuance of 
these regulations is an abuse of that discretion. 

But from the standpoint of working out what we are concerned with, 
namely, what Federal amendments will give State-bank members ade- 
quate protection, we will assume as a legal proposition that they have 
the right to issue these regulations; and with that assumption I have 
worked out in my own mind what is the minimum in the way of 
amendment to the Federal reserve act which will be necessary in order 
that the State banking systems shall have adequate protection. I pro- 
pose for that purpose there be eliminated that part of section 19 on 
which the board relies for this supposed power and that there be 
substituted in the Federal reserve act a recital of definite conditions 
that the State banks be required to comply with at the time they apply 
for membership and that those conditions, and those conditions alone, 
should be the only ones that may apply to State banks and trust com- 
panies. Nothing short of this, in my opinion, will be adequate protec- 
tion, because so long as you leave that discretionary power you make 
it possible to adopt these discriminatory regulations we have been 
discussing. 

Now, should there be any great difficulty in doing this? In my 
opinion there should not. In considering the subject we approach it 
from the same viewpoint they do. We are all interested in the main- 
tenance of a good, sound banking system. Our resources are a great 
deal more, as Mr. Sims showed this morning, than the national banks. 
All that need be provided in the way of conditions is such safeguarding 
provisions as we all have in our banking statutes. It will be perfectly 
all right to recite the provisions in Section. III, Approval of applica- 
tion. We have no criticism to make of that. We have worked success- 
fully under it for 10 years. The board should not be concerned abont 
anything else. The many other matters of routine are not of sufficient 
importance to be concerned about. They still haye the right if the 
bank fails to conform to a proper standard of banking to expel the bank 
from the system. After all that is the most healthy discipline they can 
give to any institution departing from good, sound banking methods. 

This is the conclusion I have reached on the subject. In the discus- 
slon of the McFadden bill at the time when Mr. Sims and the rest of 
us were very busy registering our opposition—and we were on good, 
sound grounds, as evidenced by the fact that the bill was not passed— 
it was suggested that we be satisfied with an amendment that would 
make ft unnecessary for the State banks to apply to the Federal 
Reserve Board for permission to establish a branch. We said at the 
time that that was not adequate; that there were many other ways of 
imposing restrictions on State banks in reference to their branches that 
would not be covered by that amendment; and we said further, and as 
you know from a reading of these regulations, the suggested amend- 
ment does not cover the many other important matters provided for in 
these regulations. I repeat, therefore, the conclusion I have reached 1s 
that we must eliminate that language from section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act and let there be recited in the Federal reserve act definite 
conditions that State banks must comply with, and then the State 
banks will know exactly with what they have to contend. The effect 
of it will be, in my opinion, to eradicate a great deal of the antagonism 
and the suspicion which has grown up in connection with the Federal 
Reserve Board, which suspicion, however, I never entertained, namely, 
that the Federal Reserve Board is not disposed to treat State banking 
institutions on the same basis as national banks. It should do so as 
Mr. Sims said in one of his telegrams to me—popularize the Federal 
reserve act and board. All State banks will then know in dealing with 
the Federal Reserve Board that it is not poasible for the State banks to 
be discriminated against and that national banks can not enjoy any 
advantages over State institutions and State institutions may not enjoy 
any advanages over national banks. If we accomplish that, I think 
we shall have done a great deal for the Federal reserve system. Per- 
sonally I can not see how anyone can object to these recommendations. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

ANALYSIS or Spion or Hon, Grondn V. MCLAUGHLIN, Brors NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISORS OF STATE BANKS, ADVOCATING 
THAT THE BOARD'S POWER TO PRESCRIBE CONDITIONS OF MEMBER- 
SHIP FOR Starm BANKS ADMITTED TO THR FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
BE TAKEN Away. By Hon. Louis T. MCFADDEN, CHAIRMAN OF THA 
COMMITTEÐ ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, Housn or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES é 
In general it may be said that Mr. McLaughlin's speech is based 

upon the same three fundamental assumptions as the resolution 

adopted by the National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 
all of which assumptions are totally erroneous: 

1. That the conditions of membership set forth in Section IV of 
the board's regulation H, are something new and constitute a depar- 
ture from the board's previous practice, 


2. That the board has the right to change these conditions of mem- 
bership at any time, and that therefore the State banks are utterly 
at the mercy of the Federal Reserve Board with regard to these con- 
ditions of membership. 

8. That regulation H and the conditions prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board would discriminate against State banks and in favor 
of national banks beeause the board does not attempt to impose 
such conditions of membership upon national banks. 

Mr. MeLaughlin's criticism of regulation H is confined principally 
to the new portions added by the amendment of April 7, 1924, 
which are Section IV, entitled “Conditions of membership"; Sec- 
tion V, entitled Permission necessary prior to making changes in 
assets or scope of functions"; and Section VI, “Principles govern- 
ing establishment of branches.“ He apparently was entirely satis- 
fied with the old regulation but he now proposes that all of the new 
regulation except the first three sections be abolished, and thus he 
would abolish Sections VII and VIII which were contained in the 
old regulations. 

The fact that his three assumptions regarding conditions of mem- 
bership are all erroneous is a suficient general answer to his at- 
tack on Section IV. 

The answer to his criticism of Section V is that it merely inter- 
prets and provides for the enforcement of the first condition set forth 
in Section IV but does not add anything whatever to that condition. 
Furthermore, practically every bank heretofore admitted to the Fed- 
eral reserve system during the past 10 years bas voluntarily agreed 
to that condition of membership. This is a rather late date to de- 
scribe as iniquitous the provisions of a simple condition of member- 
ship the appropriateness and desirability of which has been recog- 
nized by principally every State bank admitted to the Federal re- 
serve system during the past 10 years. 

The answer to Mr. McLaughlin's attack on Section VI, which re- 
lates to branch banking, is that this section will become obsolete and 
unnecessary if the McFadden bill, with its detailed regulation of branch 
banking, is enacted. 

With these genera] observations I shall submit the following analysis 
of certain portions of Mr. McLaughlin's speech. I shall not attempt 
to set forth in this analysis the substance of everything that Mr. 
McLaughlin said, but shall merely set forth the more interesting 
points and my comments thereon; 


M'LAUGHLIN’S SPEECH 


McLaughlin remarks, apparently 
with resentment, that the new 
regulations were promulgated with- 
out notice to any State banking 
department or any notice to any- 
one, although he says they go to 
the very fundamentals of our State 
banking system and of State bank- 
ing systems throughout the country, 

McLaughlin criticizes the new 
regulations as being retroactive, 


Commenting on Section I, Me- 
Laughlin says that the sole pur- 
pose of it is to have State banks 
comply with the same capital re- 
quirements of the national banks 
when applying for membership in 
the Federal reserve system and 
that “ certainly we have no desire 
to criticize that.” 

He passes over Section II of the 
regulation with the remark that it 
merely requires State banks to buy 
stock in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem up to a certain percentage of 
their capital and surplus, and that 
he has no complaint with that be- 
eanse it puts the State banks on 
exactly the same basis as the Na- 
tional banks. 

He approves those portions of 
Section III which state that in 
considering applications for mem- 
bership the board would consider 


COMMENTS 


It is not. believed that the regu- 
Jations have such a fundamental 
effect on all State banking sys- 
tems, and it has not been the prac- 
tice of the board to consult the 
State banking superintendents be- 
fore issuing regulations, 


They are not at all retroactivo. 
A reading of their plain terms dis- 
closes that the new portions apply 
only in the future, and only to 
such banks as hereafter agree to 
the pertinent conditions of mem- 
bership or have heretofore agreed 
to substantially the same condi- 
tions. Banks heretofore admitted 
without such conditions are not 
affected at all, 5 

MeLaughlin's bill, however, 
would repeal this fundamental pro- 
vision of Section IX of the Federal 
reserve act, 


Nevertheless his bill would re- 
peal those provisions of section 9 
which contain these requirements. 


Nevertheless he would take the 
board’s power to prescribe condi- 
tions which are necessary to in- 
sure (1) that the Gnancial condi- 
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M'LAUGHLIN’S SPEECH—contd. 
especially (1) the financial condi- 
tion of the applying bank or trust 
company and the general character 
of its management; (2) whether 
the corporate power exercised by 
the applying bank or trust company 
is consistent with the purposes of 
the Federal reserve act; and (3) 
whether the laws of the State in 
which it is located contain pro- 
visions likely to prevent proper 
compliance with the provisions of 
the Federal reserve act and the 
regulations of the board made in 
conformity therewith, 

McLaughlin approves all of Sec- 
tion III and says that it has 11 
years of experience back of it, 


MeLaughlin's opening shot at 
Section IV is that “This is en- 
tirely new and is the proximate 
cause of all the trouble.” 


Criticizing the first paragraph of 
Section IV and particularly the 
words “subject to such conditions 
as it may prescribe,” Mr. Me- 
Laughlin interprets these words 
to mean “Subject to any condi- 
tions which the Federal Reserve 
Board may prescribe at any time.” 


With regard to the first or gen- 
eral condition of membership, he 
complains that what may appear 
to banking supervisors as a very 
proper thing to do so far as chang- 
ing by legislation the scope of the 
functions of banks, may in the 
judgment of the Federal Reserve 
Board be a very improper thing 
and be regarded as an unsound 
banking practice. 


- 


McLaughlin's only criticism of 
condition No, 2 is that it is un- 
necessary. 


His criticism of condition No. 3 
1s that it is an unnecessary inter- 
ference in matters which should 
be left to the State authorities. 


comMMENTS—contd. 

tion of the applying bank and the 
general character of its manage- 
ment will continue to be satisfac- 
tory; (2) that it will not exercise 
any corporate power which the 
board finds to be inconsistent with 
the purposes of .the Federal re- 
serve act; or (3) that it will com- 
ply with certain safeguards not 
contained in the State laws which 
the board considers to be essential 
to good banking. 


Section IV, however, of which 
he does complain, is merely in- 
tended to carry out the spirit of 
subdivisions 1, 2, and 8 of Sec- 
tion III. 

The answer is that there is 
nothing new at all about these 
conditions of membership except 
that for the first time they are 
set forth in the board’s printed 
regulations for the information 
of banks applying for membership. 
These are but a few of the condi- 
tions which the board has been 
prescribing during the past 10 
years. 

The answer is that this means 
subject to such conditions as the 
board prescribes and the bank 
voluntarily accepts previous to its 
admission to the Federal reserve 
system; and after a bank has 
once joined the Federal reserve 
system the board can not change 
those conditions without the bank's 
consent. 

The Federal reserve act says be- 
fore admitting a bank to the Fed- 
eral reserve system the board 
shall consider whether or not the 
corporate powers exercised are 
consistent with the purposes of the 
Federal reserve act, and this would 
be an idle thing to require if the 
bank could subsequently acquire 
totally different powers and stay 
in the Federal reserve system. 
The only way the board can as- 
sure itself that a State bank's 
powers will remain consistent with 
the purposes of the Federal re- 
serve act is to make it agree be- 
fore it comes into the system 
that it will not broaden the scope 
of its functions without permis- 
sion of the board. 

It is important, however, be- 
cause in the absence of such a 
condition the board could not ex- 
pel a bank from the Federal re- 
serve system because it habitually 
engages in unsound practices un- 
less in doing so it happens to vio- 
late some provision of the Federal 
reserve act or some portion of the 
board's regulations passed pur- 
suant to an express provision of 
the act. 

It is necessary, however, to pro- 
tect the board against State banks 
reducing their capital below the 
amount required for admission to 
the Federal reserve system. Ex- 
perience has proven that the board 
does not always get the coopera- 
tion of the State authorities in 
these matters. 


M’LAUGHLIN’s SPEECH—contd. . 

He complains of condition No. 4 
because it requires the board's ap- 
proval for the establishment of 
branches by State banks and not 
by national banks, and he seems 
to think that the provisions of the 
McFadden bill, together with this 
condition, would place the State 
banks at a disadvantage because 
they would have to get permission 
from both the State authorities 
and the board before they could 
establish branches, whereas na- 
tional banks would not have to 
get the board's permission. 


“We make no objection to giv- 
ing national banks these rights 
(branch banking powers), but we 
do not want an attempt made to 
put State institutions into a trap 
where they can not enjoy the same 
freedom as national banks.” 


He sees no good reason why the 
board should find it necessary at 
this date, after 11 years of experi- 
ence with the Federal reserve act, 
suddenly to adopt these regulations 
regarding branches. 


Critichzing condition No, 5, he 
inquires why it was found neces- 
sary to regulate on this subject 
and why the board did not seek the 
cooperation of the State banking 
authorities. 

He says that he has been told 
that condition No. 5 is not in- 
tended for New York State but for 
some other State, and inquires why 
regulations applying to all the 
States should be promulgated if 
only one or a few States are de- 
parting from good, sound banking 
principles, and why the board does 


comMMENTS—contd. 

The answer is that the provi- 
sions of the McFadden bill place 
State member banks and national 
banks on a basis of substantial 
equality with regard to the estab- 
lishment of branches, and most of 
the board’s regulations regarding 
branches of State banks would be 
unnecessary if the McFadden bill 
becomes a law. Furthermore, the 
board has no power power to pre- 
scribe conditions of membership 
for national banks or to control 
the establishment of branches by 
them. On the other hand, all na- 
tional banks act under the super- 
yision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who is an ex officio mem- 
ber of the board, and who will 
naturally cooperate with the board 
to the end that the operations of 
national banks are coordinated as 
far as possible with the opera- 
tions of State banks on a basis 
fair to both, If the McFadden 
bill passes, the board will prob- 
ably repeal the present provisions 
of its regulation regarding branch 
banking, and if it enacts any new 
regulations, they probably will be 
only such as are necessary to ex- 
plain the law and provide the nec- 
essary machinery for its adminis- 
tration. 

The McFadden bill would put 
State banks at no such disadvan- 
tage, but would merely place those 
which are members of the Federal 
reserve system on as nearly as pos- 
sible an equal footing with national 
banks so far as branch banking is 
concerned. The Federal Reserve 
Board has always advocated an 
absolutely fair and equitable co- 
ordination of the branch banking 
powers of State and national 
banks, 

The board has for years been 
attempting to get Congress to en- 
act legislation putting national 
banks on an equal footing with 
State banks with regard to branch 
banking, and Congress has so far 
failed to enact such legislation. 
This congressional inactivity, com- 
bined with the rapid spread in re- 
cent years of branch banking on 
the part of State banks, together 
with the absorption of national 
banks and their conversion into 
branches, has compelled the board 
to do what it could to relieve the 
situation through the issuance of 
these regulations, but the board did 
80 very reluctantly and would 
much prefer to see the subject 
dealt with by Congress. 

This condition was found to be 
essential in order to make condi- 
tion No; 4 effective, The board en- 
deavored to get the cooperation 
of certain State authorities on this 
subject, but was unsuccessful. 

The board can not enact legisla- 
tion for one State or for a few 
States, but its regulations must ap- 
ply to all States. Furthermore, it 
would not have power to take dis- 
ciplinary action in the absence of 
such a condition of membership. 
Mr. McLaughlin's suggestion as 
to disciplining one State is quite a 
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M’LAUGHLIN’S SPEECH—contd, 
not call in the responsible people 
from the “ recalcitrant State“ and 

tell them that they are not com- 
plying with the spirit of the Fed- 
era] reserve act and take disci- 
plinary action pursuant to the 
powers given the board under the 
Federal reserve act. 

He has no complaint of condi- 
tion No. 6, but considers it un- 
necessary. 3 


He makes no direct criticism of 
conditions 7, 8, and 9, but invites 
criticisms from other sources. 


He thinks the concluding para- 
graph of Section IV is dreadful, 
and says: The provisions they 
have recited are not bad enough, 
but if you manage to get over that 
hurdle they still have a reserva- 
tion that enables the board to in- 
sert further conditions.” 

After quoting Section V of Reg- 
ulation H, he says: “That is 
about as far as they could go in 
their definition. If we propose to 
adopt any progressive amendments 
to our banking code, such as we 
have adopted in years gone by and 
such as they are now seeking to 
give to national banks, we have to 
go down to the Federal Reserve 
Board through the agent and ask 
their permission to adopt them.“ 


McLaughlin claims that the sec- 
ond paragraph of Section V makes 
the regulations retroactive as to 
branch banking. After reciting the 
alleged experience of a New York 
bank which was required to com- 
ply with this provision, he says: 
Now you can see that these reg- 


„ COMMENTs—contd, 
contrast to his objection to inter- 
ference by the board in local affairs 
within the jurisdiction of the 
State authorities. 


It is necessary to give the board 
power to expel from the system 
any bank which persists in the 
dangerous practice of making ex- 
cessive loans. 

Conditions 7 and 8 are merely 
explanatory of certain express pro- 
visions of the Federal reserve act, 
and condition No. 9 is merely an 
administrative detail to provide 
for carrying out the obvious pro- 
visions of the act. It is primarily 
for the protection of State super- 
visors when they furnish the board 
with copies of reports of examina- 
tion or with information regard- 
ing banks under their supervision. 

This provision is merely in- 
tended to preserve the board's 
right to prescribe special condi- 
tions in particular cases to fit 
peculiar situations which could not 
be covered by conditions applicable 
to all banks. 


Of course, Section V is not in- 
tended to and does not interfere 
with amendments to State banking 
laws. It has no effect whatever 
on nonmember banks. It merely 
means that if the State laws are 
amended so as to broaden the pow- 
ers of State banks and permit a 
material change to be made in the 
scope or character of their busi- 
ness, those State banks which are 
members of the Federal reserve 
system must refrain from exercis- 
ing the new powers until they get 
the board's permission. 

This section is merely explana- 
tory of condition No. 1 of Section 
IV, which is the so-called Gen- 
eral condition“ and has the sams 
purpose as that condition itself. 
As pointed out above, that condi- 
tion is absolutely necessary to 
carry out the purpose of that part 
of section 9 which says that be- 
fore admitting a bank to member- 
ship the board must consider espe- 
cially whether its corporate pow- 
ers are consistent with the pur- 
poses of the Federal reserve act. 
That precaution would be nullitied 
if a State bank could be admitted 
with powers perfectly consistent 
to membership, and later, through 
amendment to the State banking 
Jaws, acquire powers inconsistent 
with membership, Likewise, it is 
useless to insist that a bank must 
be in a sound condition before it 
comes into the Federal reserve 
system if after the date of its ad- 
mission it can absorb an unsound 
and possibly failing bank, and thus 
render itself very unsound. 

This section is not retroactive, 
because it applies only to banks 
hereafter admitted to the Fed- 
eral reserve system and te those 
heretofore admitted, subject to the 
general condition of membership, 
and even in such a case the estab- 


M’LAUGIILIN’S. SPRECH—CONtĂ. 
ulations regard the establishment 
of a branch of a State bank as a 
very substantial change in the 
functions or the general character 
of the assets of the bank.” 


Section 6. “Principles govern- 
ing establishment of branches.” 
Mr. McLaughlin passes over the 
first principle and criticizes the 
requirement of simultaneous ex- 
aminations by the State authori- 
ties as a condition precedent. to 
the granting of additional 
branches. He says that if the 
Federal Reserve Board is not sat- 
isfied with the examination made 
by the State authorities it should 
make its own examinations and 
not punish the banking institution, 
which may be a good, sound bank, 
merely because its banking depart- 
ment, through no fault of the 
bank, is not properly equipped or 
does not adopt the so-called sim- 
ultaneous examination method. 

He says that principle No. 3, 
regarding adequate ratio of capi- 
tal to total liabilities and an ade- 
quate percentage of the bank's 
total investments in the form of 
paper or securities eligible for pur- 
chase or discount by Federal re- 
serve banks, is too indefinite, 

He discusses the fourth prin- 
ciple requiring branches to be ap- 
proved by the State banking au- 
thorities, the directors, or execu- 
tive committee of a Federal reserve 
bank, and the Federal reserve agent, 
before an application for a branch 
is submitted te the board, and says 
that it is proof that the board is 
not equipped to make a prompt 
decision on branch bank applica- 
tions. 


5. Six months’ time limit on 
permits. “I can only say that 
our experience is this: We do not 
have any time limit; we do not, 
however, issue any formal au- 
thorization under the seal of our 
department until the bank can tell 
us the approximate date for the 
opening of the branch. We have 
this rule because in certain local- 
itles there may be a number of 
banking institutions that may 
want to establish a branch, and it 
is not fair to have one bank apply 
and reserve the territory and keep 
the other banks out. If a bank 
is unable te give that assurance 
within a reasonable time then the 
informal approyal is withdrawn 


lishment of a branch does not vio- b the department.” 


COMMENTS—contd, 

late the general condition unless it 
actually has the effect of changing 
the character of the bank’s assets 
or the scope of its functions so as 
to affect materially the standard 
maintained at the time of its ad- 
mission. For further information 
on this point see general remarks 
at the beginning of this memo- 
randum. 

The answer is that the board 
feels that branch banking without 
simultaneous. examination is un- 
safe, and that it is unwilling for 
the Federal reserve system to as- 
sume the burden of making such 
examinations. 


Circumstances vary and it is im- 
practicable to prescribe an arbi- ` 
trary ratio. 


Promptness is not as important 
aS correctness. (1) Approval of 
State bank authorities Is usually 
required by State bank law, and 
if it is not so required the board 
should require it as a courtesy to 
the State authorities and to pro- 
tect itself against being called 
upon to consider applications for 
branches which the State authori- 
ties would disapprove. (2) Report 
and recommendation of Federal 
reserve agent: The Federal reserve 
agent is by law the local repre- 
sentative of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and it is but proper and 
businesslike that he should sub- 
mit a report and recommendation’ 
regarding applications coming from 
his district. (3) Report and rec- 
ommendation of directors or execu- 
tive committee of Federal reserve 
bank. This is not required by law, 
but it has the advantage of pro- 
tecting the State banks against 
one-man opposition. 

Mr. McLaughlin's method Is 
merely another procedure for ar- 
riving at the same result as is 
aimed at by the board's regulation. 
His procedure, however, is too 
vague and the board's definite per- 
mission, with a definite time limit, 
is much better. If six months is 
too short a time, the board can 
extend the time. The statement 
quoted shows that Mr. McLaughlin 
does not consider this question an 
unimportant matter of detail or 
routine as he says elsewhere. 
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MLAUGHLIN’S SPHECH—contd, 

Mr. McLaughlin says that if a 
branch is operated in a manner 
harmful to the publie interest the 
board should close the whole bank. 


Passing on to Section VIT of 
Regulation H, he quotes Mr. Platt 
as saying that the board solicited 
the membership of State banks 
and kept them in the system dur- 
ing the war, but now wants them 
to change the character of their 
business. 


Mr. McLaughlin then launches 
into a general discussion of the 
board’s powers to prescribe such 
regulations and conditions and 
says, as a premise to his discus- 
slon: “If they have that right, 
they haye the right also to change 
these regulations as often as they 
see fit without notice to any 
bank.” 


“Tt is very easy to see what 
privileges you are going to en- 
joy. You are going to enjoy just 
such privileges as are left after 
compliance with these regulations, 
Nothing beyond that.” 

Mr, McLaughlin proposes to 
take away entirely the board's 
power to prescribe conditions of 
membership and' to incorporate all 
conditions which he considers nec- 
essary into the law. 


“They still have the right, it 
the bank fails to conform to a 
proper standard of banking, to 
expel the bank from the system,” 


He feels that the entire power 
to prescribe conditions of member- 
ship should be taken away, be- 
cause it gives the board power to 
impose restrictions on State banks 
* with reference to their branches,” 


coMMENTS—contd. 

The board has no power to close 
the whole bank and goes as far 
as it can in reserving the right to 
require the discontinuance of the 
branch. As a practical matter, 
this would always be sufficient dis- 
cipline to compel the bank to de- 
sist from its harmful practices. 

Regardless of whether this is 
the board’s intention, the board 
could not require any such change 
by virtue of any such power con- 
tained in its regulations or condi- 
tions of membership, because the 
conditions of membership can only 
be prescribed before a bank comes 
into the system and can not later 
be changed without the bank's con- 
sent. Furthermore, the board has 
not in any condition of member- 
ship reserved the right to require 
State banks to change the char- 
acter of their business at some 
subsequent date. 

He fails to distinguish between 
regulations and conditions of mem- 
bership. The board’s regulations 
may be amended at any time, but 
they can only be made pursuant 
to express provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act and can not re- 
quire State banks to curtail the 
exercise of powers granted under 
State law. The only way the 
board can reach this subject fs 
through prescribing conditions of 
membership which, as pointed out 
fully in the draft of a letter to 
Mr. McFadden, must be prescribed 
before the bank is admitted to 
membership and can not there- 
after be changed without the 
bank’s consent. 

Before it ever gets into the sys- 
tem, the State bank knows what 


_privileges it will continue to enjoy 


and what it will be required to 
give" up. There is nothing unfair 
in this. 

If this could be done there 
would really be no objection to It; 
but as a practical matter it can 
not be done satisfactorily, because 
a large proportion of the applica- 
tions for membership present pe- 
culiar situations which require 
special conditions and which could 
not be foreseen and incorporated 
into the law. Furthermore, such 
conditions would be undesirable to 
most other banks even if they were 
incorporated into the law. The 
result of taking away this power 
from the board would be to ex- 
clude from the Federal reserve 
system altogether many desirable 
banks which could be admitted 
subject to proper conditions of 
membership. 

The board has no such broad 
power. It can expel a bank from 
the Federal reserve system only 
if it violates the terms of the law, 
its conditions of membership, or 
the regulations of the board made 
pursuant to the express terms of 
the law. x 

If this is the only thing Mr. 
McLaughlin is concerned about, 
it would be sufficient to add a pro- 
viso at the end of the first para- 
graph of section 9 to the effect 
that no conditions of membership 


MWLAUGHLIN’S SPEECH—contd. 
in addition to those contained in prescribed by the board should im- 


comMMENTs—contd. 
the McFadden bill. pose any restrictions on the estab- 
lishment or operation of branches 
beyond those contained in the law 
itself. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISORS or NTATM BANKS, 
December 26, 1924, 
Hon. Louis F. MCFADDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sır: Inclosed is copy of a communication which I have ad- 
dressed to Mr. D. R. Crissinger, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and there is also inclosed a copy of our proposed amendment 
to your bill. 

Very truly yours, s 
Grorca V. MCLAUGHLIN, President. 
DECEMBER 23, 1924, 
Hon. D. R, CRISSINGER, 
Chairman Federal Reserve Board, 
Washington, D. O. 


DEAR Sm: At a conference held in Congressman McFappmx’s room 
in the Capitol Building on Monday, December 1, at which there were 
present among others Congressman MCFADDEN, Comptroller Dawes, 
Deputy Comptroller Collins, and Mr. Knox and Judge Paton of the 
American Bankers’ Association, I attended representing the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 

The position that I took at the conference was that we were not 
opposing national banks having any rights or exercising any privileges 
or powers that Congress saw fit to give them, but in view of the fact 
that the McFadden bill attempted by certain proposed amendments to 
restrict the charter rights of State banks that were members of the 
Federal reserve system we were of the opinion that there should be an 
amendment to that bill that would clearly define the conditions that 
State bank members would be required to conform to, and that there 
should be a definite recital of same in the Federal reserve act. In 
this connection we do not care how rigid these conditions or require- 
ments are made as long as they do not place State bank members at a 
disadvantage with national banks. 

At our last conference held in Buffalo in July, 1924, we adopted 
a resolution (copy of which I am inclosing), and you will note that 
we feel that the passage of the McFadden bill without our suggested 
amendment, when considered with the regulation of your board desig- 
nated “Regulation H,“ Series 1924” will place State bank mem- 
bers at a disadvantage not alone in the operation of their branches 
but in a number of other vital matters covered in the same regulation. 

In the discussion at Congressman MeFabonx's conference, I raised 
the point with Deputy Comptroller Collins as to whether he would 
agree that national banks be governed by the same regulations that 
now apply exclusively to State bank members. His answer was that 
they would not, In other words, he would be unwilling to urge that 
your board be given the same supervision over national banks as you 
now have over State banks that are members of the system. 

Our amendment, as I have previously stated, is solely designed 
for the purpose of insuring our State bank members an equality with 
national banks that they deserve. 

Our association as a body stand flat-footedly in favor of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, and as a body we are doing everything we can 
to strengthen it. f 

We believe that the adoption of our amendment will make the 
Federal reserve system more attractive to State institutions without 
in the slightest degree taking from the Federal Reserve Board any 
needed power that it now has to have State bank members conform 
to good sound banking methods, 

You will notice that our proposed amendment is taken almost 
entirely from the regulations of your board and the present pro- 
visions of the Federal reserve act. This amendment only represents 
our views in the matter and we are perfectly willing to agree to any 
suggestion or a change of the proposed amendment as long as it 
does not put State banks at a disadvantage. 

Very truly yours, 
Gronen V. MCLAUGHLIN, President. 


That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be revised and amended 
to read as follows: í 

“Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or organized 
under the general laws of any State or of the United States, desiring 
to become a member of the Federal reserve system, may make appli- 
cation to the Federal Reserve Board in the form and manner pre- 
scribed by the board for the right to subscribe to the stock of the 
Federal reserve bank organized within the district in which the ap 
plying bank is located. The Federal Reserve Board may permit an 
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applying bank conforming to all the requirements of the Federal 
reserve act to become a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank, 
subject to the conditions contained in the Federal reserve act.” 


SECTION I, BANKS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


1. Incorporation. In order to be eligible for membership in a Fed- 
eral reserve bank, a State bank or trust company must have been 
incorporated under a special or general law of the State or district 
in which it is located. 

2. Capital stock. Under the terms of section 9 of the Federal re- 
serve act, as amended, no applying bank can be admitted to member- 
ship in a Federal reserve bank unless— 

(a) It possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle 
it to become a national banking association in the place where it is 
situated, under the provisions of the national bank act; or 

(b) It possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital of at least 60 per cent 
of such amount, and, under penalty of loss of membership, complies 
with the rules and regulations herein prescribed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board fixing the time within which and the method by which 
the unimpaired capital of such bank shall be increased out of net 
income to equal the capital required under (a). 

In order to become a member of the Federal reserve system, there- 
fore, any State bank or trust company must have a minimum paid-up 
capital stock at the time it becomes a member, as follows: 


Any bank admitted to membership under clause (b) must also, as a 
condition of membership, the violation of which will subject it to ex- 
pulsion from the Federal reserve system, Increase its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital within five years after the approval of its applica- 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board to the amount required under (a). 
For the purpose of providing for such increase every such bank shall set 
aside each year in a fund exclusively applicable to such capital increase 
not less than 50 per cent of its net earnings for the preceding year 
prior to the payment of dividends, and if such net earnings exceed 12 
per cent of the paid-up capital of such bank, then all net earnings in 
excess of 6 per cent of the paid-up capital shall be carried to such 
fund, until such fund is large enough to provide for the necessary 
increase in capital. Whenever such fund shall be large enough to pro- 
vide for the necessary increase in capital, or at such other time as the 
Federal Reserve Board may require, such fund, or as much thereof as 
may be necessary, shall be converted into capital by a stock dividend 
or used in any other manner permitted by State law to increase the 
capital of such bank to the amount required under (a): Provided, how- 
erer, That such bank may be excused in whole or in part from com- 
pliance with the terms of this paragraph if it increases its capital 
through the sale of additional stock: Provided further, That nothing 
berein contained shall be construed as requiring any such bank to vio- 
late any provision of State law, and in any case in which the require- 
ments of this paragraph are inconsistent with the requirements of State 
law the requirements of this paragraph may be waived and the subject 
covered by a special condition of membership to be prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The application for membership shall be on such forms as prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board and shall be subject to such rules and 
regulations as the board may prescribe within the provisions of the 
Federal reserve act, 

APPROVAL OF APPLICATION 


In passing upon an application the Federal Reserve Board will con- 
sider especially— 

1. The financial condition of the applying bank or trust company 
and the general character of its management; 

2, Whether the corporate powers exercised by the applying bank or 
trust company are consistent with the purposes of the Federal reserve 
act; and Š 

3. Whether the laws of the State or district in which the applying 
bank or trust company is located contain provisions likely to prevent 
proper compliance with the provisions of the Federal reserve act and 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made in conformity 
therewith. 

If, in the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board, an applying bank 
or trust company conforms to all the requirements of the Federal re- 
serve act and is otherwise qualified for membership, and when the con- 
ditions set forth in this act have been accepted by the applying bank 
or trust company, the board will issue a certificate of approval, where- 


upon the applying bank or trust company shall make a payment to the 
Federal reserve bank in its district for the amount of its subscription 
in such form and at such times as may be prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 

A membership of a State bank or trust company shall be governed 
by the following: 

1. Such bank or trust company shall at all times conduct its business 
and exercise its powers with due regard to the safety of its customers, 

2. Such bank or trust company sball not reduce its capital stock, ex- 
cept with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board. 

8. Such bank or trust company shall reduce to and maintain within 
limits prescribed by the laws of the State in which it is located any 
loan which may be in excess of such limits, 

4. Such bank or trust company may accept drafts and bills of ex- 
change drawn upon it of any character permitted by the laws of the 
State of its incorporation, but the aggregate amount of all accept- 
ances outstanding at any one time shall not exceed the limitations 
imposed by sectien 13 of the Federal reserve act; that is, the aggregate 
amount of acceptances outstanding at any one time which are drawn 
for the purpose of furnishing dollar exchange in countries specified by 
the Federal Reserve Board shall not exceed 50 per cent of its capital 
and surplus, and the aggregate amount of all other acceptances, 
whether domestic or foreign, outstanding at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of its capital and surplus, except that the Federal 
Reserve Board, upon the application of such bank or trust company, 
may increase this limit from 50 per cent to 100 per cent of its capital 
and surplus: Provided, however, That in no event shall the aggregate 
amount of domestic acceptances outstanding at any one time exceed 
50 per cent of the capital and surplus of such bank or trust company, 

5. The board of directors of said bank or trust company shall adopt 
a resolution authorizing the interchange of reports and information be- 
tween the Federal reserye bank of the district in which such bank or 
trust company is located and the banking authorities of the State in 
which such bank is located, 

6. Such bank or trust company shall likewise be subject to examina- 
tions made by the direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of the 
Federal reserve bank by the examiners selected or approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

7. The directors of the Federal Reserve Board may, wherever they 
approve of examinations made by the State authorities, accept such 
examinations and reports thereof in lieu of examinations made by 
examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pra- 
vided, however, That when it deems it necessary the board may order 
special examinations by examiners of its own selection and shall in 
all cases approve the form of the report. The expenses of all examina- 
tions made pursuant to the provisions of this act (other than those 
made by State authorities) shall be assessed against and paid by the 
banks examined, 

8. All banks admitted to membership under authority of this section 
shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital requirements 
of this act and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on 
national banks which probibit such banks from lending on or purchas- 
ing their own stock which relate to the withdrawal or impairment of 
their capital stock and which relate to the payment of unearned divi- 
dends. Such banks and the officers, agents, and employees thereof 
shall also be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties pre- 
seribed by section 5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required 
to make reports of condition and of the payment of dividends to the 
Federal reserve bank of which they become a member, Not less than 
three of such reports shall be made annually on call of the Federal 
reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Failure to make such reports within 10 days after the date they are 
called for shall subject the offending bank to a penalty of $100 a day 
for each day that it fails to transmit such report, such penalty to be 
collected by the Federal reserve bank by suit or otherwise. 

9. The Federal Reserve Board shall have the right to order a 
member bank— 

(a) To discontinue any unlawful or unsafe practices. > 

íb) That any State bank or trust company make good an impair» 
ment of its capital. 

(e) To make good encroachments upon reserves. 

(d) A full compliance with any of the applicable provisions of 
this act. 

10. Wherever any State bank or trust company member fails to com- 
ply with the orders of the Federal reserve bank issued pursuant to 
the provisions of this section and whenever it shall appear to the 
Federal. Reserve Board that a member bank has failed to comply with 
the provisions of this act it shall be within the power of the board, 
after hearing, to require such bank or trust company to surrender its 
stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and privi- 
leges of membership. The Federal reserve bank may restore member- 
ship upon due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed by this 
section. 
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11, Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from 
membership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six months’ 
written notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, 
upon the surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital 
stock in the Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, That no Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall, except under express authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, cancel within the same calendar year more than 
25 per cent of its capital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary 
withdrawals during that year. All much applications shall be dealt 
with in the order in which they are filed with the board. Whenever 
a member bank shall surrender its stockholdings in a Federal reserve 
bank or shall be ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board, under 
authority of Iaw, all of its rights and privileges as a member bank 
shall thereupon cease and determine and after due provision has been 
made for any indebtedness due or to become due to the Federal re- 
serve bank it shall be entitled to a refund of its cash-paid subscription 
with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from 
date of last dividend, if earned, the amount refunded in no eyent to 
exceed the book value of the stock at that time, and shall likewise be 
entitled to repayment of deposits and of any other balance due from 
the Federal reserve bank. 

12. Banks becoming members of the Federal reserve system under 
authority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this 
section and to those of this act which relate specifically to member 
banks, but shall not be subject to examination under the provisions 
of the first two paragraphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended by section 21 of this act. Subject to the provisions of this 
act, any bank becoming a member of the Federal reserve system shall 
retain its full charter and statutory rights as a State bank or trust 
company and may continue to exercise all corporate powers granted 
it by the State in which it was created, and shall be entitled to all 
privileges of member banks: Provided, however, That no Federal 
reserve bank shall be permitted to discount for any State bank or 
trust company notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one bor- 
rower who is Hable for borrowed money to such State bank or trust 
company in an amount greater than that which could be borrowed 
lawfully from such State bank or trust company were it a national 
banking association. The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the 
discount of notes, drafts, and bills of exehange for such State bank 
or trust company, shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect 
that the borrower is not liable to such. bank in excess of the amount 
provided by this section, and will not be permitted to become liable 
in excess of this amount while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange 
are under discount with the Pederal reserve bank. 

13. It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any 
bank admitted to membership under authority of this section to cer- 
tify any check drawn upon such bank unless the person or company 
drawing the check has on deposit therewith at the time such check 
is certified an amount of money equal to the amount specified in 
such check, Any check so certified by duly authorized officers shall 
be a goed and valid obligation against such bank, but the act of any 
such officer, clerk, or agent in violation of this section may subject 
such bank to a forfeiture of its membership in the Federal reserve 
system upon hearing by the Federal Reserve Board. 

TexTuaL CHANGES WHich WouLD Br Map» IN Section 9 or FEDERAL 
Reserve ACT BY THE Propostp MCLAUGHLIN AMENDMENT 


(The italic words would be stricken from the law and the words 
inclosed in brackets inserted.) 7 

That section 9 of the Federal reserve act be revised and amended to 
read as follows: 

Bec: 9: Any bank incorporated by special law of any State or organ- 
ized under the general laws of any State or of the United States desir- 
ing to become a member of the Federal reserve system may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regu- 
lations as it may prescribe, [in the form and manner prescribed by the 
Board] for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal reserve 
bank organized within the district in which the applying bank is 
located. Such application shall be for the same amount of stock that 
the applying bank would te required to subscribe to as a national bank. 
The Federal Reserve Board. subject to such conditions as it may pre- 
scribe, may permit the [an] applying bank [conforming to all the re- 
quirements of the Federal reserve act] to become a stockholder of such 
Federal reserve bank{, subject to the conditions contained in the 
Federal reserve act]. 

In acting upon such application the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider the financial condition. of the applying bank, the general char- 
acter of its management, and whether or not the corporate powers 
ewercised are consistent with the purposes of this act. 

Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the applying bank 
to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the district its 
stock subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and stock issued to it shall be held subject to the provisions of this act. 

[(1) The financial condition of the applying bank or trust company 
and the general character of its management; 


{(2) Whether the corporate powers exercised by the applying bank 
or trust company are consistent with the purposes of the Federal re- 
serve act; and 

[(3) Whether the laws of the State or district In which the apply- 
ing bank or trust company is located contain provisions likely to pre- 
vent proper compliance with the provisions of the Federal reserve act 
and the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made in conformity 
therewith. 

[If, Im the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board, an applying 
bank or trust company conforms to all the requirements of the 
Federal reserve act and these regulations and is otherwise qualified 
for membership, the board will issue a certificate of approval subject 
to such conditions as it may deem necessary. When the conditions 
imposed by the board have been accepted by the applying bank or 
trust company the board will issue a certificate of approval, where- 
upon the applying bank or trust company shall make a payment to 
the Federal reserve bank of its district of one-half of the amount of 
its subscription, 1. e., 8 per cent of the amount of its paid-up capital 
and surplus, and upon receipt of this payment the appropriate cer- 
tifieate of stock will be issued by the Federal reserve bank. The 
remaining half of “its subscription shall be subject to call when 
deemed necessary by the Federal Reserve Board. 


{Sxeerion IV. CONDITIONS oy MEMBERSHIP 


[Pursuant to the authority contained in the first paragraph of 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act, which provides that the Federal 
Reserve Board may permit applying banks to become members of 
the Federal reserve system, “subject to such conditions as tt may 
prescribe,” the Federal Reserve Board will prescribe the following 
conditions of membership for each bank or trust company hereafter 
applying for admission to the Federal reserve system in addition 
to such other conditions as the board may consider necessary or ad- 
visable in the particular case: 

[(1) Except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board, 
such bank or trust company shall not cause or permit any change 
to be made in the general character of its assets or in the scope of 
the functions exercised by it at the time of admission to membership 
such as will tend to affect materially the standard maintained at 
the time of its admission to the Federal reserve system and required 
as a condition of membership. 

[(2) Such bank or trust company shall at all times conduct its 
business and exercise its powers with due regard to the safety of its 
customers, 

{(8) Such bank or trust company shall not reduce its capital stock 
except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board. 

14) Such bank or trust company. shall not, except after applying 
for and receiving the permission of the Federal Reserve Board, estab- 
lish any branch, agency, or additional office. 

[(5) Such bank or trust company, except after applying for and 
receiving the permission of the Federal Reserve Board, shall not 
consolidate with or absorb or purchase the assets of any other bank 
or branch bank for the purpose of operating such bank or branch 
bank as a branch of the applying bank, nor directly or indirectly 
through affiliated corporations or otherwise acquire an interest in 
another bank in excess of 20 per cent of the capital stock of such 
other bank, nor directly or indirectly promote the establishment of 
any new bank for the purpose of acquiring such an interest in it, 
nor make any arrangement to acquire such an interest. 

[The application for membership shall be on such forms as pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board and shall be subject to such 
rules and regulation as the board may prescribe within the pro- 
visions of the Federal reserve act. 


[APPROVAL OF APPLICATION 


[In passing upon an application the Federal Reserve Board will 
consider especially— 

{(1) The financial condition of the applying bank or trust com- 
pany and the general character of its management; 

{(2) Whether the corporate powers exercised by the applying bank 
or trust company are consistent with the purposes of the Federal 
reserve act; and 

{(8) Whether the laws of the State or district in which the apply- 
ing bank or trust company is located contain provisions likely to 
prevent. proper compliance with the provisions of the Federal reserve 
act and the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made in con- 
formity therewith. 

Uf, in the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board, an applying 
bank or trust company conforms to all the requirements of the Fed- 
eral reserve act and is otherwise qualified for membership, and when 
the conditions set forth in this act have been accepted by the apply- 
ing bank or trust company, the board will issue a certificate of ap- 
proval, whereupon the applying bank or trust company shall make a 
payment to the Federal reserve bank of its district for the amount 
of its subscription in such form and at such times as may be pre 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
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[CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


[A membership of a State bank or trust company shall be governed 
by the following: 

{(1) Such bank or trust company shall at all times conduct its 
business and exercise its power with due regard to the safety of its 
customers, 

[(2) Such bank or trust company shall not reduce its capital stock, 
except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board. 

[(3) Such bank or trust company shall reduce to, and maintain 
within, the limits prescribed by the laws of the State in which it is 
located, any loan which may be in excess of such limits. 

{(4) Such bank or trust company may accept drafts and bills of 
exchange drawn upon it of any character permitted by the laws of 
the State of its incorporation; but the aggregate amount of all accept- 
ances outstanding at any one time shall not exceed the limitations 
imposed by section 13 of the Federal reserve act—that is, the aggre- 
gate amount of acceptances outstanding at any one time which are 
drawn for the purpose of furnishing dollar exchange in countries 
specified by the Federal Reserve Board shall not exceed 50 per cent 
of its capital and surplus, and the aggregate amount of all other 
acceptances, whether domestic or foreign, outstanding at any one time 
shall not exceed 50 per cent of its capital and surplus, except that 
the Federal Reserve Board, upon the application of such bank or trust 
company, may increase this limit from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
of its capital and surplus: Provided, however, That in no event shall 
the aggregate amount of domestic acceptances outstanding at any one 
time exceed 50 per cent of the capital and surplus of such bank or 
trust company. 

[(5) The board of directors of said bank or trust company shall 
adopt a resolution authorizing the interchange of reports and informa- 
tion between the Federal reserve bank of the district in which such 
bank or trust company is located and the banking authorities of the 
State in which such bank is located.] 

(6) As a condition of membership such banks [or trust company] 
shall likewise be subject to examinations made by [the] direction of 
the Federal Reserve Board or of the Federal reserve bank by [the] 
examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

(7) Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank [board may 
wherever they] shall approve the [of] examinations made by the State 
authorities, [accept] such examinations and the reports thereof may 
be accepted in leu of examinations made by examiners selected or 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board, provided, however, that when 
it deems it necessary the board may order special examinations by 
examiners of its own selection and shall in all cases approve the form 
of the report. The expenses of all examinations [made pursuant to 
the provisions of this act] (other than those made by State authori- 
ties) shall be assessed against and paid by the banks examined. 

(8) All banks admitted to membership under authority of this 
section shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital 
requirements of this act and to conform to those provisions of law 
imposed on national banks which prohibit such banks from lending on 
or purehasing their own stock, which relate to the withdrawal or 
impairment of their capital stock, and which relates to the payment 
of unearned dividends. Such banks and the officers, agents, and em- 
ployees thereof shall also be subject to the provisions of and to the 
penalties preseribed by section 5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall 
be required to make reports of condition and of the payment of divi- 
dends to the Federal reserve bank of which they become a member. 
Not less than three of such reports shall be made annually on call 
of the Federal reserve bank on dates to be fixed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Failure to make such reports within 10 days after 
the date they are called for shall subject the offending bank to a pen- 
alty of $100 a day for each day that it fails to transmit such report, 
such penalty to be collected by the Federal reserve bank by suit or 
otherwise. 

[(9) The Federal Reserve Board shall have the right to order a mem- 
ber bank— 

(a) To discontinue any anlawful or unsafe practices. 

Leb) That any State bank or trust company make good an impair- 
ment of its capital. 

Ie) To make good encroachments upon reserves. 

{(d) A full compliance with any of the applicable provisions of this 
act.] 

[(10) Wherever any State bank or trust company member fails] if 
at any time it shall appear to the Fed ral Reserve Board that a mem- 
ber bank has failed to comply with the [orders of the Federal reserve 
bank, issued pursuant to the] provisions of this section or the regula- 
tions of land whenever it shall appear to] the Federal Reserve Board 
[tbat a nember bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this 
net.] made pursuant thereto, it shall be within the power of the board, 
after hearing, to require such bank [or trust company] to surrender its 
stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit all rights and privileges 
of membership. The Federal Reserve Board [bank] may restore mem- 
bership, upon due proof of compliance with the conditions imposed by 
this section. 
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(11) Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from 
membership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six months’ 
written notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, 
upon the surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital 
stock in the Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, That no Federal 
reserve bank shall, except under express authority of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, cancel within the same calendar year more than 25 per 
eent of its capital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary with- 
drawals during that year. All such applications shall be dealt with in 
the order in which they are filed with the board. Whenever a member 
bank shall surrender its stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or 
shall be ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board, under authority 
of law, all of its rights and privileges as a member bank shall thereupon 
cease and determine, and after due provision has been made for any 
indebtedness due or to become due to the Federal reserve bank, it shall 
be entitled to a refund of its cash-paid subscription with interest at 
the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, 
if earned; the amount refunded in no event to exceed the book value 
of the stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repayment 
of deposits and of any other balance due from the Federal reserve hank. 

No applying bank shall be admitted to membership in @ Federab 
reserve bank unless (a) it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired catal sufi- 
cient to entitle it to become a national banking association in the 
place where it ia situated under the provisions of the national bank 
act, or (b) it possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital of at least 
60 per cent of the amount sufficient to entitle it to become a national 
banking association in the place where it is situated under the pro- 
visions of the national bank act, and, under penalty of loss of member- 
ship, complies with rules and regulations which the Federal Reserve 
Board shall preseribe, fixing the timo within which and the method by 
which the unimpaired capital of such banks shall be increased out of 
net income to equal the capital which would have been required if 
such bank had been admitted to membership under the provisions of 
clause (a) of this paragraph: Provided, That every such rule or regu- 
lation shall require the applying bank to set aside annually not less 
than 20 per cent of its net income of the preceding year as a fund 
exclusively applicable to such capital increase, 

(12) Banks becoming members of the Federal reserve system 
under authority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of 
this section and to those of this act which relate specifically to mem- 
ber banks, but shall not be subject to examination under the pro- 
visions of the first two paragraphs of section 5240 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended by section 21 of this act. Subject to the pro- 
visions of this act and to the regulations of the board, made pursuant 
thereto, any bank becoming a member of the Federal reserve system 
shall retain its full charter and statutory rights as a State bank or 
trust company, and may continue to exercise all corporate powers 
granted it by the State in which it was created and shall be entitled 
to all privileges of member banks: Provided, however, That no Federal 
reserve bank shall be permitted to discount for any State bank or 
trust company, notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one borrower 
who-is liable for borrowed money to such State bank or trust com- 
pany in an amount greater than that which could be borrowed law- 
fully from such State bank or trust company were it a national bank- 
ing association, The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the 
discount of notes, drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank 
or trust company, shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect 
that the borrower is not liable to such bank in excess of the amount 
provided by this section, and will not be permitted to become liable 
in excess of this amount while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange 
are under discount within the Federal reserve bank, 

(13) It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any 
bank admitted to membership under authority of this section to cer- 
tify any check drawn upon such bank unless the person or company 
drawing the check has on deposit therewith at the time such check 
is certified an amount of money equal to the amount specified In such 
check. Any check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a 
good and yalid obligation against such bank, but the act of any such 
officer, clerk, or agent in violation of this section may subject such 
bank to a forfeiture of its membership in the Federal reserve system 
upon hearing by the Federal Reserve Board [bank], 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: : 

H. R. 10404. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the President pro tempore 
had appointed Mr. SuHresTeap as conferee on the part of the 
Senate on the bill (S. 555) for the relief of Plattmann & Co, 
vice Mr, SHorTRIDGE, 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

8. 3021. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Ouachita River at or near Mon- 
roe, La.; and 

S. 3622. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at each of 
the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: Vester 
Ferry, Ward Ferry, and Zachery Ferry. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
Solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11248. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11248, the War Department 
appropriation bill, with Mr. Luce in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11248, the War Department appropriation bill, 
and the Clerk will resume the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

For alteration and maintenance of the seacoast artillery, including 
the purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, and materials 
necessary for the work, and expenses of the civilian mechanics, 
$80,000, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 55, line 10, I move 
to strike out the words “ necessary for the work.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 55, line 10, strike out 
the words “ necessary for the work.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is pro forma. Yester- 
day when my colleague from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH] was try- 
ing to get the number of chaplains reasonably increased, which 
is a very necessary work connected with the Army, I used this 
language in debate: 

I happen to know that down in the district of my colleague [Mr, 
Worzracn], in the city of San Antonio, Tex., a Baptist minister once 
sought to administer spiritual advice to the men there in the Army 
and the officer in charge prohibited him from doing so. 


My colleague [Mr. WerzpacH] said: 
Let me say that I have no knowledge of it and never heard of it 
until the gentleman just spoke of it. 


I sent this telegram that afternoon: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 7, 1925. 
Rey. Arricus WEBB, 
Dallas, Tex.: 

A few years ago the commanding general in San Antonio refused to 
permit some Baptist preacher longer to address his soldiers. Action 
caused quite a discussion in Texas newspapers. Please wire me when 
this occurred and the names of the general and the preacher. 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 


And here is the reply I received: 

DALLAS, TEx., January 7, 1925. 
Hon. T. L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

On September 8, 1916, Dr. J. B. Gambrell called upon General 
Funston for a conference concerning arrangements for ministers to 
work among the border troops. He had been sent by the Baptist State 
Board of Missions and the Southern Baptist Home Mission Board 
acting jointly. It had been agreed that these boards would send their 
ablest preachers to the border for this work. General Funston was 
not at headquarters but his chief of staff, Colonel Barnum, expressed 
to Doctor Gambrell General Funston's objections to the ministers tell- 
ing the soldiers that they were lost without religion, thereby censoring 
or abridging their message. This action of General Funston’s stirred 
the Protestant churches of the South. These facts furnished by Dr. 
E. C. Routh, editor Baptist Standard. 

ATTICUS WEBB. 


I merely wanted to show that there was foundation for what 
TI said, that outside preachers—that is, the ones not in the 
Army—can not minister unto the men in their localities 
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spiritually and give them advice such as the prominent Bap- 
tist preachers of the country give when the commanding officer 
objects. For instance, Dr, J. B. Gambrell was one of the best- 
known Baptist ministers in the United States. You can not 
find a Baptist preacher in the conntry who does not know of 
Dr. J. B. Gambrell. He was until his death a short time ago 
one of the leading Baptist divines of the United States, and he 
was the one who was seeking this little privilege from General 
Funston. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As that man is dead and General Funston is 
dead, I think the gentleman is a little late in bringing up the 
sore here now. What effect will it have upon the present 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, it just keeps the record straight. 
The law provides for two more chaplains than are now in the 
service. The law provides for that, but this bill fails to give 
the money for as many chaplains as the law authorizes by, 
two. My colleague from Texas [Mr. HupsperH] was yester- 
day trying to get the number increased. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 7 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one more minute 
in order to finish what I was going to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was trying to get the number in- 
creased, but objection was made, They said that the preachers 
all over the country conld do the work, outside preachers, and 
I called attention to the fact that in one instance at least 
they were denied the right to minister to men in the Army. 
I mentioned this incident but my colleague from San Antonio 
did not seem to remember it, and I just wanted to give him 
the facts. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I do not quite understand 
what the gentleman means by “ outside” preachers. How does 
the gentleman distinguish between outside preachers? 

Mr, BLANTON. I mean preachers outside of the Army; 
I mean the regular preachers of the country. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; but I am through. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If it would relieve the situation any, I 
want to say it was entirely possible for the War Department 
to appoint those two extra chaplains, because the appropria- 
tions for pay of the Army are interchangeable. 

Mr. BLANTON. So the War Department could have made 
the appointments? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And when the department says it needs 
more chaplains but has not the money with which to make 
the appointments it is begging the question, and they could 
appoint these two additional chaplains? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; and I take it they will do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEACOAST DEFENSES, PANAMA CANAL 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 
defense, including their carriages, sights, implements, equipments, 
and the machinery necessary for their manufacture, $100,000, 


Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I notice by the RECORD of 
yesterday, on page 1378, a very innocent looking item to which 
I feel it is my duty to call the attention of my colleagues. 
On page 1378 the “other end of the building,” having under 
consideration the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, 
passed an amendment having to do with reclassification. I 
know there are people in this House, and possibly in other 
parts of this building, who may, perchance, have grown tired 
of hearing me harping continually on that one subject. This 
innocent amendment, apparently, seeks to correct a long-stand- 
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ing evil, to wit, the failure of the Personnel Reclassification 
Board to complete the work it was directed to do. Last spring 
I called attention to the fact that while the city service had, 
in a way, been reclassified, no permanent work had been com- 
pleted as to the field service of the country, At that time it 
was said there had not been an opportunity to complete that 
work. Now, we have gone through the summer and come on 
into the fall and winter and now, as you will netice by the 
Recorp, an acknowledgment is made by those who know that 
it has yet been impossible for that board to complete the 
work which they were directed to do—an admission that those 
charged with this work either desire to violate instructions 
given by Congress or acknowledge their incompetence to do 
that for which they are monthly accepting pay, and in order, 
in a way, to gloss over and for a time at least to overlook 
the failure that has been made—an amendment is offered to 
that bill, with the announcement it is to appear in conference 
on every appropriation bill, that the head of the department 
is hereby authorized to reclassify, in so far as is practicable, 
in accordance with the act of 1923, and so forth. 

Now, what will this mean? Innocent though it looks, it 
means just this—and I base my statement upon the experience 
of the past year as explained by the chairman of the great 
Appropriations Committee here the other day—it means that 
next year when we come back another announcement will be 
made, another friendly warning will be given to the heads of 
departments that they have not carried out even the spirit, 
much less the letter, of the Jaw of 1923, and I feel I owe it to 
my colleagues to call their attention to this so that when con- 
ference reports come up they may be in a position to remember 
that back in their districts there are branches of the depart- 
ments of our Government that will be directly affected by this 
so-called reclassification, and the little troubles that you and I 
have here in listening day after day to complaints will be 
multiplied at home by those who have been badly treated 
because somebody, either willfully or ignorantly, has reclas- 
sified, not in accordance with the spirit expressed in the law 
of 1923, but in accordance with some personal favoritism or 
some idea that they have set up in lieu of the law which we 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call this to the attention of the 
Members and ask them to watch while the game is being 
played, for played it doubtless will be if Congress does not 
place restrictions or limitations upon this amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For procurement of forage, bedding, ete., for animals used by the 
National Guard, $1,444,905. 


Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a few questions regarding these appropriations. Will the 
chairman give us an idea as to the present strength of the 
National Guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The present strength of the National Guard 


is somewhere between 187,200 and 190,000, and between 10,000. 


and 11,000 commissioned officers. 

Mr. SPEAKS. As I understand it, under the plan embraced 
in the national defense act, it is hoped eventually to attain a 
strength of about 450.000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; that was the understanding at the 
time of the passage of the act, but as the gentleman knows, 
there has been a board of officers composed about equally of 
National Guard officers and Regular Army officers, that has 
considered the question of the ultimate size of the guard and 
their report recommended a maximum strength of about 250,000. 

Mr. SPHAKS. That is, within a limited period. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. As I recall, the national defense act pro- 
vided for a maximum strength, eventually, of 450,000 men, 
and as the gentleman says, as a result of a conference a policy 
has been proposed recommending a maximum strength of 
250,000 in July, 1926. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPEAKS, It was hoped that for the encampment period 
of 1925 we might have 200,000 officers and men. I understand 
there are now a number of organizitions seeking recognition; in 
fact, the hearings disclose that there are some TO such or- 
ganizations, as I recall, from the States of Arkansas, Arizona, 
Idaho, Missouri, Dlinois, Maryland, Oregon, Alabama, Min- 
nesota, Tennessee, Utah, Connecticut, New York, Delaware, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, and Califor- 
nia. I understand these States have organizations that are 
appealing to the War Department for recognition, and the only 
reiison they are not accepted is simply because they have not 
sufficient funds with which to maintain them. Is this cor- 
rect? 


Mr. ANTHONY. I think that sfatement is correct. 

Mr. SPEAKS, Does not the gentleman think it is a rather 
unwise policy, in view of the inexpensive cost of maintaining 
1 Guard troops, to discourage applications for recog- 

on 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course, the gentleman knows that dis- 
couragement of the growth of the guard is the furthest pos- 
sible thought in the mind of any member of our committee. 

Mr, SPHAKS. I have no complaint to make regarding the 
committee at all. 1 

Mr. ANTHONY. And the fact we have increased the ap- 
propriation $1,500,000 over the amount recommended by the 
Budget shows the desire of the committee to permit the guard 
to move along with a healthy, natural growth, 

Mr. SPEAKS. I desire to commend the committee upon 
their efforts to accomplish the purposes of the national de- 
fense act, at the same time I have no desire to increase 
expenditures for military purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee what it costs to maintain a National Guard soldier 
per year; that is, the per capita cost. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We will give the gentleman the exact 
cost in just a moment, and as the gentleman knows, it is 
very much less than that of a Regular Army soldier. I would 
like to correct a statement that the gentleman from Ohio has 
just made. I think tht quotation the gentleman made from 
the testimony of the Chief of the Militia Bureau applies to 
the situation that would have resulted if they had received 
no more money for the next fiscal year than the estimate of 
the Budget, but with the $1,500,000 additional which the 
committee has provided, there will be no necessity for the 
discharge of any of the existing units. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I understand they will not be prepared 
to train them all and continue activities upon the basis now 
existing. Furthermore, they will be estopped from recog- 
nizing any additional units. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee think it will be possible 
to train all the men enrolled in the summer camps and ean 
go further with the money that they have allowed them; 
that it will be possible for them to care for some new units 
applying for admission, if they will follow the policy of 
cutting down the units of the National Guard that are not 
necessary in time of peace. 

Mr. SPEAKS. For instance—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. They told us there are units that have in 
excess of 100 men of different types that could well be cnt 
down, and if they follow that, it would make room for new 
units. But, of course, that is an administration matter and 
we have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SPEAKS. If that be true and it should later develop 
that the amount provided in the bill is not sufficient to take 
care of the organizations, after the reduction mentioned, would 
the gentleman be willing to make some additional allowance? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would hardly like to promise, but in 
further answer to the gentleman's question as to the cost of 
the National Guard I want to say that the total cost of a 
National Guard soldier is about $150 per annum, His expenses 
in camp amount to $66 and the period of Army drill pay is 
$58, which makes $124, and there are other expenses. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Granting that the expense of the National 
Guard soldier is $150 or $160, what is the cost of a soldier 
in the Regular Army? : 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is estimated that the soldier of the 
Regular Army now costs, with all overhead, $1,500 to $2,000 
a year. 

Mr. SPEAKS. In the event of an emergency would not the 
200,000 National Guard be available for instant service along- 
side of the Regular Army? : 

Mr. ANTHONY. Unquestionably. The gentleman knows 
that the National Guard is in a high state of efficiency, and 
with the training they receive they are prepared to step right 
into service, 

Mr. SPEAKS, And a large proportion of the officers served 
in the World War. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Does not the gentleman think that it would 
be a good business proposition to increase the force of an 
organization that only costs $150 per year as against $1,500 
or $2,000 in the Regular Army? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses, camps of instruction, $9,900,000, and in addition 
thereto the sum of $600,000 from the unexpended balances of the 
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appropriation for “Arming, equipping, and training the National 
Guard, 1924,” is continued and made available for this purpose during 
the fiscal year 1926. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman a question. 
How does this amount compare with the amount spent last year 
for camp instruction? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The expense for the current year was 
$10,200,000, and there are $300,000 more available in this act 
for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. DALLINGER.. While the gentleman from Kansas is on 
his feet, will he kindly inform the committee how much was 
expended in the current year for the item at the bottom of the 
paige, line 20—$9,900,000, armory drills? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I will say that it is almost impossible to 
get a check on the pay of the National Guard. Last year they 
said they were two or three years behind in their ability to 
actually determine what the pay of the guard was for one year, 
We gave them a number of new clerks last year so that they 
would be able to bring their bookkeeping up nearer to date, 
but still they are unable to give an accurate statement of the 
amount expended for this year. At any rate, they have suffi- 
cient money. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Are they going to have as much money 
for training and pay of the National Guard for the next fiscal 
year as they have for the current year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They have more. i 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having taken 
the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 10982) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of National Guard (armory drills), $9,990,000, and in addi- 
tion thereto the sum of $900,000 from the unexpended balances of the 
appropriation for “Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, 
1924,“ is continued and made available for this purpose. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I want to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that under this appropriation the National Guard 
of this country will not be permitted to grow. In other words, 
all over this country will be young men who want to join the 
National Guard and are not permitted to join because of lack 
of funds and inerease of expense. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is not the gentleman aware that 
the number of men in the National Guard is absolutely deter- 
mined by the force that is behind the great organization, the 
Regular Army officers that have the National Guard organiza- 
tion in control? 

Mr. SPEAKS. It depends entirely upon the amount of 
money appropriated. I have cited the instance of these 18 
States with organizations already in existence calling for 
recognition. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Increasing the National Guard 
depends upon the energy put behind it in the War Department. 
You will find no new organization that you can not trace back 
to the initiative in the War Department. 

Mr. SPEAKS. That has absolutely nothing to do with it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have made some study of the 
matter, and the result of my study is contrary to what the 
gentleman states, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree at all 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson}, and I do 
not think you agree with him. The National Guard is an 
organization in every State in this Union but one. The in- 
crease of the National Guard depends on the appropriations 
made by the States for armories and local organizations of the 
National Guard. You are not carrying out your contract 
made with the States in this bill. They have provided the 
armories for at least 20,000 more men, and those men ought 
to go into the organization and we ought to carry out our 
part of the contract by providing money to pay them. You 
are not doing it in this bill. You are not even providing for 
the new organizations nor the old organizations, There is one 
entire State—Nevada—that has no organization, 


Suppose to-morrow, or within a year, that Nevada offers a 
unit in the National Guard. You can not take them because 
of the lack of appropriation in this bill. I contend that you 
ought to increase the appropriation. 

Mr. DALLINGER. May I ask the gentleman why he as m 
member of the committee does not offer an amendment? I 
would be glad to vote for it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I expected to offer an amendment, and 
I am willing to offer an amendment, but I had not come on the 
floor of the House to-day with that idea. I expected the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Speaks] would be prepared with the 
amendment, but I am willing to offer it now and I do offer to 
amend, on page 67, Mr. Chairman, line 20, by striking out 
“$9,990,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$10,260,000.” 
That is the War Department estimate, actually, as to the 
necessity of this appropriation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the gentleman’s amendment. It comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr, HULL of Iowa: Page 67, line 20, strike out the 
figures “ $9,990,000 “ and insert in lieu thereof “ $10,260,000.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the amendment because it comes too late. Debate has 
already started on the section. : 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It is debate upon this section, and it is 
perfectly in order to offer the amendment at this time. We are 
considering that section of the bill. I offered an amendment, 
and I can offer a second amendment to the same section when I 
am discussing the section under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
from Kansas to raise the point of order against the amendment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is there any amendment before the House, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has offered an 
amendment, which has been reported by the Clerk. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Was any amendment before the House 
when he offered that amendment? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I offered a pro forma amendment to 
the section. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I did not hear the gentleman offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman of- 
fered a pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. What difference does it make? The 
Clerk has not yet begun to read on page 68. This paragraph is 
before the House, and any amendment to it is now in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the gentleman from 
eee if he meant to raise the point of order or to withdraw 

t 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was my understanding that debate had 
already commenced on the paragraph which the Clerk had just 
read; and if debate had started, it occurs to me that an amend- 
ment would be out of order, because it would be offered too late, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly not, if we are discussing the 
section we seek to amend. I offered a pro forma amendment to 
strike out the last word, and in the discussion the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] asked me why I did not 
offer an amendment to increase the amount, and I offered such 
an amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. Had the succeeding paragraph been taken up 
or read befere the gentleman from Iowa proposed his amend- 
ment to this paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. It had not. The Chair understands that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] is within his rights in 
offering the amendment to increase the appropriation in the 
course of his time. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I call the attention of the House to this 
fact. I am not offering this amendment to disturb the even 
running of this bill, but I am in earnest. The War Department 
asked for this amount of money, and the committee has cut it 
out, and the effect of that cutting out is that your National 
Guard can not grow in the next year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Where does the War Department ask for 
the amount of money that the gentleman’s amendment calls for? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. In their report to the Budget. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the Budget does not call for it. 

Mr. HULE of Iowa. No; but the officer from the War De- 
partment asked it of the Budget. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. If it would be of any information to the 
gentleman, I say to him that I had a communication this morn- 
ing from the president of the National Guard Association, Gen- 
eral Reckord, of Maryland, saying that any attempt made to 
increase the amount of these appropriations after the increases 
made by the committee would be made without the approval of 
the National Guard Association. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. Every Member of this House knows 
that under the approved method of making appropriations’ the 
officer in the Militia Bureau who is at the head could not say 
anything else. He has to stand for the bill, but the War 
Department itself requested $10,260,000 for that item. 

Mr. CARTER. Did the War Department request that or did 
the Bureau of the Budget estimate it? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The War Department sent that request 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CARTER, And the Bureau of the Budget cut it down? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understood the gentleman to say that the 


War Department at one time asked for $10,260,000? 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And the committee is giving $10,890,000 
here in this bill. Why does not that satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But the War Department request would 
provide for 10,000 more enlistments in the National Guard. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is pretty hard to satisfy the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. This is the truth. You are not provid- 
ing for the increase in the National Guard of one man, and the 
gentleman has admitted it. , 

Mr. MKENZ IE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Les. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman is aware, as we are all 
aware, of the fact that the National Guard Association of the 
United States is a pretty wide-awake up-to-date organization. 

When they feel they are getting the worst of it they are not 
backward in letting Members of Congress know about it. Now, 
I want to state very frankly to the gentleman from Iowa that 
I have not received a single communication from any member 
of the National Guard Association from the State of Illinois 
or any other place complaining about this appropriation, and 
I would like to know if the gentleman has? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly I have. 

Mr. McKENZIB. I have not. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And the fact of the matter is the 
National Guard Association all over the country want the 
National Guard to grow to the 250,000 men. They have to-day 
10,000 men who want to come into the National Guard, but they 
can not take them in. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
this bill. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. You have not proyided for them. The 
gentleman from Kansas has admitted it does not provide for 
any additional strength except that if you would take out some 
place else—discharge some men—you would be able to take in 
some men from some other place. That is quibbling; that is 
demoralizing the National Guard, and no gentleman here wants 
that. You can not take out of the National Guard and dis- 
charge some men, and let New York, for instance, have them. 
Why should you do that? We have supplied the armories in 
Iowa, and if the men want to join the National Guard under 
the contract with the National Government we ought to take 
them in; there is no question about it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. But in this paragraph we are 
making available $900,000 that is now in the Treasury appro- 
priation of 1924, which inereases this to $10,890,000, and, ac- 
cording to the testimony before our committee, it will take in 
every one of the components now organized that ask for ad- 
mission. 

Mr. HULE of Iowa. I will ask the gentleman from Kansas 
if that is true. The gentleman from Kansas knows it is not 
true. 

Mr. ANTHONT. No; the gentleman will admit it depends 
upon the policy that is pursued by the War Department. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman said 


We have provided for them in 


Mr. ANTHONT. I said there were certain units in the 
guard which were oversize, and they could be reduced, and by 
reducing some of those oversized units several thousand men 
they could take in several thousand in new units. Now, that is 
entirely possible and, I think, should be done. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will admit if you discharge in one 
State you can take in from another State. I appeal to the 
Members of the House not to permit that policy. It will de- 
moralize the National Guard of this country, and every gentle- 
man knows it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
The Chair assumes the gentleman from Iowa intended to with- 
re his pro forma amendment before offering the other amend- 
men 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. SPEAKS, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want first to set the National Guard Association of 
the United States properly before the House and the country. 
I was present when that organization came into existence many 
years ago, and attended all the meetings while I was connected 
with the guard. Their attitude is one of strictly conforming to 
congressional action. I have heard Congress criticized privately 
in the camps, but never publicly. Officers have always yielded 
proper respect to those in authority, although they have fre- 
quently disagreed with the policy relative to legislation af- 
facting the citizen soldiery. Aside from the patriotic efforts 
put forth by the officers and men of the organizations them- 
selves, the National Guard Association of the United States 
has been the next forceful agency in promoting the welfare 
of our citizen soldiery. The association has rendered a nota- 
ble service to the Nation. Composed as it is of officers imme- 
diately connected with the guard, it has a most comprehensive 
knowledge of our military necessities and their opinions and 
recommendations are of great value and entitled to highest 
consideration. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. I will yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I was a member of the Na- 
tional Guard at that same period myself, and I know some- 
thing about it. 

But you are discussing the National Guard prior to the 
time of the World War. This appropriation and the growth 
of the National Guard have been under the reorganization 
act, and I insist that the Army does have something to do 
with it. It is the leading spirit in it. It gives you instruc 
tors, and the new recruiting service that comes into the Na- 
tional Guard, and is largely on account of the recruiting ofti- 
cers coming out of the Regular Army and creating new in- 
terest in the States and organizing new units in the States, 
Whether or not the Army does that next year depends upon 
how many new components they can form in the National 
Guard. 

Mr. SPEAKS. It is not my purpose to minimize the good 
resulting from cooperation of the Army and the National 
Guard. We want it to be one Army. I am thoroughly famil- 
iar with the conditions under which the present National 
Guard exists and operates, and the cordial relation that ob- 
tains between the services. It is apparent to all now that the 
National Guard, along with the Army, is the first line of de- 
fense, If an emergency arose to-morrow every National 
Guardsman and every Regular of the United States would 
be in the field as one force, maintained under exactly the 
same conditions. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Do I understand the gentleman 
says the Army estimated for the number he now estimates? 

Mr. SPEAKS. That is right. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Who cut it down? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The Budget officers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They estimated for the ordinary increase 
that would come to the National Guard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I hope this discussion will 
not be taken out of my time. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Let us get at the truth. 
We want the truth. Did the Budget cut down the estimates 
of the Regular Army as well as those of the National Guard? 
Can the chairman of the committee tell me that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It certainly did. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In the same proportion? 

Mr. ANTHONY. More so. 
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Mr. SPEAKS. I wish the chairman of the committee 
aerate e 
pr e i 
per etek it to be MANAY understood that I have no desire 
to increase appropriations for military purposes. Further- 
more, I believe that with a proper allocation of the funds 
we could reduce expenditures for the military establishment 
by many millions without decreasing its efficiency as an 

agency of protection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I wish the gentleman would 
be a little more specific as to how we could save $100,000,000. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I can do that, but I am sure the gentleman 
from Iowa will not agree with me. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Tell me where you would make 
the cut. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I will take occasion to make reply on that 
subject a little later. 

Now, I want to call attention to the fact that it is neces- 
sary to maintain an army of some character, if only for police 
purposes alone. But it is the intention to maintain an or- 
ganization for national defense p The number de- 
cided upon was about 450,000 members of the National Guard. 
But it was agreed that by 1926 we should have 250,000 for 
the training period, and for the training period of 1925 we 
should have 200,000. Now the troops are available. 

I have mentioned organizations that are now seeking Federal 
recognition but are prevented from becoming a part of our 
Military Establishment by lack of appropriations. These 
States are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Lilinois, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Tennessee, Utah, Idaho, Connecticut, Maryland, New 
York, Delaware, Ohio, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and California. Now, in view of the fact that it costs 
about $150, as estimated by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, to maintain a National Guardsman, and it 
costs about $1,500 to maintain a Regular Army soldier, is it 
not good business policy to increase the force composed of 
citizen soldiers whose efficiency has been so thoroughly estab- 
lished? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPHAKS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask the gentleman if the 
situation is not this: That no matter how much you increase 
the National Guard, you must still increase the Regular Army? 

Mr. SPEAKS. That is not quite the case. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman proposed to decrease 
the Regular Army and to increase the National Guard, I would 
have no objection to the proposition. 

: Mr. SPEAKS. I was willing to decrease the Regular Army. 

I was willing to go down to 100,000 for the Regular Army and 
then to increase the National Guard from the appropriation 
now being made. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We who have been National Guards- 
men are all interested in this proposition and are not in 
sympathy with any proposal that will not keep the guard at 
adequate strength. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
understands that this appropriation will not be adequate for 
the maintenance and increase of the National Guard to a 
strength of 200,000 men? 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to call the gentleman's 
attention to the statement in the report of the committee to 
the effect that the guard had increased 35,000 in the last cal- 
endar year, and an intimation that this appropriation would 
be sufficient to take care of a similar increase during the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. SPEAKS. That does not conform to the statement of 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau, whose duty it is to give this 
information to Congress through the War Department. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The present strength of the National 
Guard is about 173,000 men. If the committee have provided 
for a comparable increase for next year over last year they 
are providing for a guard of 200,000 men, and the question to 
my mind is whether that is so or not. 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. SPEAKS. The probability is that if the guard is in- 
creased to 200,000 about 85 per cent would respond to the an- 
nual training period, and even for the 85 per cent the funds 
here appropriated would not be sufficient for the increased 
cost of maintenance and training. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFERS. The $210,000 that is proposed to be added 
is actually merely replacing the cut from the 1925 appropria- 
tion, Is not that correet? 

—— 5 No. 

7 FERS. On page 82 of the report it says, “decrease 
from 1925, $210,000.” 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman does not take 
into consideration in those figures the $900,000 that is made 
avallable out of the 1924 appropriation, which must be added 
to the $9,900,000, making a total of $10,890,000 for this item, 
which is a good deal more than either the War Department 
or the Budget Bureau ever considered for this item. We have 
increased it way above that estimate. The figures which the 
gentleman takes into consideration do not include the $900,- 
000 made available out of the 1924 appropriation. 

Mr. JEFFERS. The gentleman from Ohio IMr. Srreaxs] 
has just read to us a list of States wherein there are units 
8 to come into the National Guard, but they can not 
come 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That is the purpose of this 


Mr. JEFFERS. And I know of places where they have out- 
fits ready to come into the National Guard. If the gentleman 
will permit further, I had 10 years’ experience in the guard— 
of course, it was some years ago—and I do not believe we have 
ever known a time when the Regular Army, in making its 
recommendations, has ever been liberal enough with the Na- 
tional Guard. It is something in which we are-all inter- 
ested, and I believe it would be a good thing to approve this 
amendment and give them sufficient money to expand our 
National Guard all over this country. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman from Iowa answer a 
question? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Does the gentleman say that if the guard 
is increased to 200,000 men by July, 1925, the annual train- 
ing period, the funds being appropriated in this bill are suf- 
ficient for their maintenance? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No. I do not think there was 
any effort made to increase the guard to 200,000 men. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Absolutely. It was the understanding that 
the strength should be increased to 200,000. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Let me answer the gentleman's 
question. I do not like to be asked a question and then not 
be permitted to answer it. I think 35,000 men is too large 
an increase per annum in the guard, and on top of that we 
add 35,000 men here. You are getting to the place where it 
is a question whether the pupils or the teachers run the school, 

Mr. SPEAKS. There is no trouble about the pupils going 
to school. The large majority of the officers of the National 
Guard were officers in the World War and are thoroughly 
competent to train their own men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I have offered no amendment proposing an 
increase, although I know an increase should be made; but 


for reasons which I do not care to state I have made no motion 


to that end. But I do want to develop clearly—and I will ask 
the gentleman from Iowa if he will kindly give me his atten- 
tion—whether it was not the plan, agreed upon by the War 
Department, the Militia Bureau, and the National Guard of 
the United States, that by July 1, 1925, when the annual train- 
ing period begins, the force should be increased to 200,000 men. 
I ask the chairman of the subcommittee that question. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That was the plan a year ago, I will say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Has there been any change? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; there has been a change, because last 
year the guard underwent no growth at all—that is, two years 
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ago. So that the failure of the guard to respond to the liberal 
appropriations made and the plan of the department has inter- 
fered with our obtaining a maximum growth to 200,000. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will these appropriations, in the event the 
rA is increased to 200,000 men, be sufficient to maintain 
them? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I doubt whether they will, 

Mr. SPEAKS.. They will not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They will not. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Does not the gentleman understand that 
with the additional $900,000 appropriation in this bill you are 
receiving $630,000 more than was asked for? 

_ Mr. SPEAKS. That is by the War Department. But they 
do not make the Budget. 
Pt BULWINKLE. Is not the total appropriation $10,890,- 

Mr. SPEAKS. That is the figure given in the bill, but the 
chairman of the subcommittee admits or states to the House 
that the sum being appropriated is not sufficient to maintain 
the National Guard if it is increased to 200,000, as was con- 
templated. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Why should we appropriate for a National 
Guard of 200,000 men? What emergency or what urgency is 
there for expanding the growth of the guard beyond what there 
is any reasonable demand for? Is not the gentleman satisfied 
with the very liberal treatment of the guard by Congress in 
recent years? The guard itself is satisfied, and why should 
Members rise on the floor in the face of that—with the men in 
the guard satisfied with the provisions we make for them— 
and demand more than anybody ever dreamed of? 

Mr. SPEAKS. I hope I have said nothing that would create 
any feeling of discord between the Army and the guard. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPEAKS. But the facts are that the national defense 
act contemplated a force two and a half times what we now 
have, and the conservative arrangement entered into of 200,000 
men by July, 1925, certainly can not be considered as urg- 
ing a great military force, in view of the fact that it is an 
army composed of citizens who at the same time are continuing 
their ciyil activities. The chairman admits that, with the 
understanding we should have the 200,000 officers and men by 
July 1, the amount to be appropriated in this bill will, never- 
theless, not maintain them and will not giye them their annual 
training. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. As I understand it, the gentleman 
would like to see a National Guard of 200,000 men? 

Mr. SPEAKS. There is an agreement between all the au- 
thorities—the War Department, the Militia Bureau, and the 
officers of the guard themselyes—that in this progressive pro- 
gram the guard’s strength by July 1, 1925, shall be at 200,000. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama, Will the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] give them sufficient funds to carry 
it to 200,000? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The understanding I have with those 
in authority is that the amount they ask for would take care 
of the increase of the National Guard to 200,000, which is what 
they expect and what they want to come to. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
Will not that just take care of the armory drills and no other 
item of expense connected with the increase? 

Mr. HULL. of Iowa. The other items are provided for in 
the other items of the bil. This takes care of the armory 
drills, and that is where they are deficient in this bill, as I 
look at it, and that is the way the experts in the War Depart- 
ment have made their request. 

Mr. JEFFERS. And the shortage in armory drill pay is 
the reason they can not maintain the entire outfit the year 
round. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is right. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the matter of deciding on 
an exact figure for armory drill pay is very difficult. As I 
told the House a few moments ago, the bookkeeping of the War 
Department is not up to date on this item and they are unable 
to tell us the exact amount that has been paid out for armory 
drill pay in the preceding year. To show you how near we 
came to it, in 1924 we appropriated $11,039,000 for this item 
and all that was paid out of the appropriation was $9,653,000. 
‘Therefore Congress overappropriated on this one item $1,500,000 
in excess of the needs of the National Guard. 

What the committee has been trying to do is to make these 
figures as nearly as possible in accord with the needs of the 


guard, and in this item for the pay of the guard the committee 
has exceeded any request made by the War Department, either 


to the Budget or to us, and has exceeded the figure of the 
Budget by $900,000. We made a total increase oyer the figures 
of the Budget for the National Guard of $1,500,000 in our desire 
to be liberal, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If the figures of the committee 
are accepted by the House, how many men can we haye in our 
National Guard? 

Mr. ANTHONY, It is a matter of estimate, I will say to 
the gentleman. We will at least be able to carry the present 
enlisted strength of the guard. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Which is about 173,000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it will certainly care for 190,000. 
eens HILE of Alabama. The present strength is about 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; 
sand and some odd. 

As I explained to the House, by reallocating some of the 
units in the guard and decreasing’ some where overly large 
for peace-time requirements would permit the recognition of 
some new units, and it is possible, in my opinion, under these 


one hundred and eighty-seven thou- 


‘appropriations to maintain a guard of 194,000 or 195,000, de- 


pending on how the amounts are administered. 

There is another question involved. All of the guard does 
not respond to the armory drills, and there is a discrepancy 
always of at least 10 per cent between the number of men 
in the guard and the number that report for armory drill; 
that is the general average. In my opinion, therefore, this 
sum is ample for the pay requirements of the guard, unless 
it is the intention of Congress to provide for the increase of 
the guard to 200,000 for the next fiscal year. Then you will 
have to increase the figures. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Just what has the gentle- 
man in mind with reference to changing the size of some of 
these units? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was stated to us that in some branches 
of the guard, and perhaps the less important branches, the 
number in some of the individual companies had gone up 
in excess of 100 or what is recognized as the proper peace 
strength of an ordinary National Guard company, Such com- 
panies undoubtedly could be reduced in numbers without any 
interference with their efficiency to, say, 100 men, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That would mean a decrease 
of a unit in a particular community, so that the men could 
not be assigned elsewhere. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It would simply mean you would not - 
recruit any new men for that company until it got down to 
a reasonable size. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then it would not be the 
intention to discharge any of these men in order to do that, 
but not to recruit any more men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it is merely a question of the proper 
figure at which to hold these organizations duting peace 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And the gentleman would 
not want us to adhere to any policy that would mean the 
forcing ont of any of these men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it would not force anybody out: 
and, in my opinion, it is entirely possible with the money 
in this bill to carry 5,000 more men in the guard, if the 
guard is administered on economical lines. Therefore it is 
a question of how the money is spent and how it is admin- 
istered as to the number of men you can carry under this 
appropriation. I ask for a yote, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ANTHONY) there were—ayes 14, noes 37. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


time. 


ARMS, UNIFORMS, EQUIPMENT, ETC., FOR FIELD SERVICE, NATIONAL GUARD 


To procure by purchase or manufacture and issue from time to time 
to the National Guard, upon requisition of the governors of the several 
States and Territories, or the commanding general National Guard of 
the District of Columbia, such military equipment and stores of all 
kinds and a reserve supply thereof as are necessary to arm, uniform, 
and equip for field service the National Guard of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, and to repair such of the 
aforementioned articles of equipage and military stores as are or may 
become damaged when, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, such repair may be determined to be an economical measure 
and as necessary for their proper preservation and use, $3,119,281: 
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Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to issue from 
surplus or reserve stores and material on hand and purchased for the 
United States Army such articles of ‘clothing and equipment and Field 
Artillery, Engineer, and Signal material and ammunition as may be 
needed by the National Guard organized under the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provision 
for the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1910, as amended by the act approved June 4, 1920, This issue shall 
be made without charge against militia appropriations except for actual 
expenses incident to such issue. 


Mr. UPSHAW. I ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Geo ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the other 
end of the Capitol there was recorded on January 6 a vote 
which sent almost indescribable disappointment and gloom 
to 300,000 American homes. In an hour tense with excitement 
and anxiety—an anxiety that reached from ocean to ocean— 
that august assemblage, which is often called “the highest 
lawmaking body in the world,” voted to sustain the Presi- 
dent's veto of the postal salary bill by the narrow margin of 
1 vote. Whereupon the Washington Post, in that brilliant 
loguacity for which the former ambassador to the Court of 
St. James is noted [laughter], sends up a positive Vesuvius 
of ejaculations and congratulations, declaring that evidence 
is eumulatiye that “leadership has returned to the Republican 
Party.” 

Standing by the door of these 800,000 disappointed American 
homes, with crépe for another sad year—maybe four years— 
upon their hearts and hopes, I wish to say that the editor of 
the Washington Post and the august lawmakers with patent 
removable” convictions are welcome to all the glee and glory 
which they can extract from that tragic scene which many of 
us witnessed with much of bitterness and much of sorrow. 

It must have been a bitter pill to swallow when Senator 
HEFLIN, of Alabama, reminded his changed and changing col- 
‘leagues that the vote in the Senate on the passage of this bill 
at the last session stood 73 for and 3 against this just measure. 
Verily, if it was right then to vote for a decent wage for these 
faithful employees, it is just as wrong to vote against it now 
as it was right to vote for it then. Senator Coreranp, of New 
York, put the matter strikingly when he said in his speech the 
day before: : 

I don't see how sausage and griddlecakes dispensed at those White 
House breakfasts could change the convictions of so many Senators. 
ILaughter.] 


Powerful and baleful indeed must be a leadership that can 
Swerve sO many “gray and reverend men” from a position 
which they conceived but a few months ago to be a solemn 
duty, which we in this House conceived by an almost unani- 
mous vote to be our solemn duty to these faithful workers of 
the Government, who have gone so long about their duty “ un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung.” As we haye seen these worthy 
men trudging through these mountains of unmoved snow in 
Washington—as we think of the fact that their comrades 
widely over the Nation are thus toiling daily for us—I am re- 
minded of those withering lines of Tom F. McBeath: 


Ye who sit on crimson cushions and neath silken curtains sleep, 

Ye who laugh and dance and wanton while your fellows toil and wéep, 
Know ye not God’s ways are equal—take your pleasures while you may, 
Lo! the wheel is slowly turning—ye will lie beneath some day. 


[Applause.] 

I count it very unfortunate and very unfair for the 300,000 
faithful postal employees who are affected by the salary in- 
crease bill that there should have been any discussion at this 
time concerning the increase of postal rates. While there should 
be no connection whatever between the two, the proponents of 
the measure increasing postal rates are evidently hoping to 
establish a connection in the public mind. They hoped thus that 
the reaction upon Congress would be such as to prevent the 
overriding of the President’s veto on the postal salary bill. In 
other words, it seems to be a devilish sort of barrage begun at 
this inopportune time for the express purpose of killing the 
postal salary increase. And chiefly for this reason I hesitate 
to yote for any form of increase of postal rates, although I 
frankly confess there is some reason for revision. I simply 
protest such an “ alibi" for the President and such a “lullaby” 
for the neglected postal employees. 

These postal emptoyees made such a fair and square showing 
at the hearings of the joint committee on salary increase that 
the support in the House and Senate was almost unanimous. 


This was because the measure was just and is now just. It 
gives me the ennui and makes me want to go off to a summer 
resort in the wintertime to be receiving propaganda from a 
lot of high-salaried financiers who literally roll and riot in 
salaries ranging from $10,000 to $100,000 a year and more, 
throwing up their hands in holy horror and declaring that this 
proposed salary increase for postal employees is “vicious,” 
“revolutionary,” “destructive,” and what not. What would 
these soft-handed gentry do if they had to rear and educate 
their families on an average wage of seventeen or eighteen hun- 
dred dollars a year? Think of a home with 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 
ehlldren—the larger, all the more to the glory and strength of 
the American Republic—having to be provided with the decent, 
ordinary comforts of life, with doctor bills, respectable clothing, 
and then the necessary equipment of education—all, all out of 
a scanty eighteen hundred dollars a year. I tell you, gentle- 
men, as I have told you before, that this Government needs a 
new conscience on the question of a living wage for working 
men and women. [Applause.] Leaders who are fighting this 
pittance of an increase, from our President all the way down, 
need to remember that old familiar truism. Our hope lies in 
our homes.” They need to remember that ringing declaration 
of Henry Grady at the University of Virginia, “Tesch a man 
that his sovereignty lies beneath his hat—link him to a spot 
of earth, and his loyalty will save the Republic when the drum 
tap is futile and the barracks are forever deserted.” But such 
a spot of earth that is called “home” must not be a place of 
squalor, of scanty food, scanty clothing, and the daily grind of 
financial anxiety. It must be a spot of comfort, of happiness, 
of hope and prosperity, where the flower of love finds the 
proper soil in which to grow and flourish and bless and inspire. 
For such a home a man will work and suffer and, if need be, 
fight and die. [Applause] And it is for the guardianship of 
300,000 such homes in America that I am fighting when I ask 
for a living wage for the overworked and underpaid postal em- 
ployees of this country. ; 

I protest that their proper remuneration shall not be made 
contingent upon the failure of their own department, or any 
other department of the Government, to provide an adequate 
income. There is nothing in Constitution or statute thet de- 
mands that the postal employees shall not be properly paid 
until the Post Office Department earns their salary. The whole 
proposition is governmentally unsound. None of us on the 
floor of this House thinks of holding up an appropriation for 
the Navy, or the Army that we are considering now, or the 
Department of Agriculture, or the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Labor, or the Treasury Department, if you 
please, until any or all of these necessary functions of Gov- 
ernment offers a blue print of its own earnings necessary to 
pay adequate salaries of its employees. The whole question 
must be settled on the broad and liberal ground of a necessary 
national budget. When this budget is agreed upon, then let 
a general scheme of revenue be presented to cover all neces- 
sary expenditures; but let us not single out the Post Office 
Department as the one and only cog in the governmental wheel 
that must produce its own lubrication and provide its own 
momentum. [Applause.] 

And in this connection, I vigorously protest against the 
proposition to penalize one particular branch of our system of 
culture and commerce like the newspapers and magazines in 
order to pay the just debt which this great, rich Government 
owes to its fonndation heroes and heroines in the postal sys- 
tem. The proposed increase in postal rates will practically 
put many of our worthiest magazines out of business, espe- 
cially agricultural, fraternal, patriotic, and religious papers, 
which will be shut out from that expansion which is natural 
in its educational aspects to enterprising genius and worthy 
ambition. If the Government never intended to put a premium 
on the educational value df newspapers and worthy periodi- 
cals, then second-class postal rates should never haye been 
established. The whole scheme was born in a sane, construc- 
tive recognition of “their educational value upen the masses. 
If newspapers and magazines have no educational valne, then 
second-class rates ought to be abolished altogether; but if 
they have, as we all know they have, then let us quit slapping 
them in the face with canterizing zone laws and annihilating 
postal rates, and let this rich and powerful Government get 
down to the sensible business of providing its general revenues 
in a businesslike way and paying a decent wage to its hard- 
working employees, without whose loyal cooperation the whole 
wheel of governmental machinery would cease to turn. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Illustrative of the gross injustice which the proposed increase 
of postal rates would work upon only one class of publishers 
and employees in my home city of Atlanta, I am giving here 
a letter from the president of one of the mailers’ unions, show- 
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iag how the employees feel about this dual yet unrelated ques- 
tion. 

I also give a letter and table from the founder and president 
of the Southern Ruralist Publishing Co., F. J. Merriam, to 
whose pioneer enterprising spirit the agricultural masses of 
the South owe so much; and I charge that this Congress should 
do nothing to discourage or destroy such a worthy and con- 
structive enterprise; 


MALERS Unxron No. 34, 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Atlanta, Ga., December 30, 102. 
Hon. W. D. UPSHAW, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ursnaw: As stated to you in conference at Kimball 
House, our members in Atlanta and throughout the entire country are 
employed by magazines and newspapers to route and dispatch second- 
class mail, and if the proposed postal increase is passed our work will 
be greatly curtailed on account of decrease of circulation. 

All mail is routed by clerks in Postal Service at expense of the 
post office except second-class, which is routed entirely at expense of 
publishers, who not only make up the proper railway separations, but 
also make separate package for each rural route, removing this work 
from the post office at point of delivery. As example, the Southern 
Ruralist has a circulation of over 400,000 each issue, all being mailed 
direct to the local address of farmers in the Southeast, over 450 dif- 
ferent railway separations being made up, the Atlanta post office merely 
weighing this mail which goes direct to the trains—over 1,000 sacks 
each issue being labeled direct to local post offices, relieving the Railway 
Mail Service of the work of separation during train runs. 

We are advised by Maj. George L. Berry, president of the Interna- 
tional Pressmen's Union, that his organization has appeared before 
the congressional committee and also the President, protesting this 
increase, and, as stated to you personally, Mr. Charles N. Smith, inter- 
national president of our union, who is also vice president of the 
International Typographical Union, is in Washington at present in 
connection with this matter and will be glad to furnish you with any 
further information desired. 

We assure you that our organization appreciates the position you 
have taken on both the postal increase bill as well as the postal 
salary bill, which we heartily indorse. 

Thanking you for your past fayors and trusting vou will advise 
us when we can serve you in any way, I am with personal regards, 
Yours truly, 

A. S. NANCE, 
President Mailers Union No. 34. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT SOUTHERN RURALIST, 
Atlanta, Ga., December 31, 1924. 
Hon. WV. D. UPSHAW, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Since writing you on November 20 we bhaye made a com- 
plete analysis of the effect upon our postage expense of such a measure 
as proposed under the Sterling bill (S. 3674), and find the cost would 
be greater than we believed at that time, 

The inclosed table showing the second-class postage paid by us in 
1924, classified according to postage on the reading matter and adver- 
tising sections of the paper, together with the amounts we would be 
compelled to pay under the proposed measure. The proposed new 
rate would raise it to $78,822, an increase of $22,675. 

The figure $56,147 represents our present second-class postage expense 
only. We maintain, at an expense of about $25,000 a year, a force 
of mailing clerks who route and sack the mail before it leaves our 
plant, thus reducing the handling by postal employees, and our first- 
class postage amounts to thousands of dollars annually, 

The estimated increased mailing costs under the proposed bill is 
based on our present tonnage. In the event of an increase in our cir- 
culation or the enlargement of the contents of the magazine through 
additional editorial matter or advertising the increased mailing costs 
would, of course, be greater, 

You will observe by the table, too, that we paid more postage on the 
reading-matter section than on the advertising section, showing con- 
clusively that the larger portion of our paper was informative matter, 
of benefit to our farmers and productive of no revenue except the sub- 
scription price, 

Southern Ruralist has been serving the interests of southern agricul- 
ture for 31 years. There are more than 400,000 farmers in the South 
who are subscribers to the Southern Ruralist, and among them 64,679 
are in the State of Georgia, and they are looking to us for a continua- 
tion of our present standard of service, yet it is extremely doubtful 
if this standard could be maintained in the face of an additional ex- 
pense of nearly $22,000 for postage, 

Very truly yours, 


SOUTHERN RURALIST COMPANY, 
F. J, MERRIAM, President. 
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How proposed second-class postage rate 8 would affect mailing costs of Southern 
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(Circulation 400,000) 


$13, 741 


I1, 333 16, 880 
7,771 13, 591 
721 1, 298 
Total 5 zones 
Combined total 5 3 
o — 878, 423 


zones 
Sixth, seventh, and 

eighth zones (ad- 
5 


Increase, $22,675. . 
Present mailing charges based 
issues, inclusive. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The mounted, motorized, air, medical, and tank units and motor 
transport, military police, wagon, and service companies of the Na- 
tional Guard shall be so reduced that the appropriations made in this 
act shall cover the entire cost of maintenance of such units for the 
National Guard during the fiscal year 1926, 


Mr. SPEAKS. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to call the attention of the House and the coun- 
try to the fact that there were 29 American divisions on the 
firing line in France. Eleven were National Guard divisions, 
the losses in the National Guard exceeding those of the other 
branches of the service. 

The National Guard came back from the World War, re- 
turned to their dual status as both State and Federal troops. 
I think the statement I haye just made ought to convince as 
to the service and efficiency of the National Guard. The chair- 
man of the committee has stated that it cost about $150 a year 
to maintain a soldier of the National Guard and from $1,500 to 
$2,000 a year to maintain a soldier of the Regular Army. I 
am nat in the slightest degree intending to disparage the Regu- 
lar soldier or the permanent establishment, but for the purpose 
of further emphasizing the situation I call attention to a pro- 
posal in this section which, if carried into effect, will very 
seriously impair the efficiency of the National Guard Air Service, 

The National Guard Air Service received from the War De- 
partment about 130 airplanes from the supply on hand at the 
close of the war. To illustrate the splendid success the flying 
corps has made with these old planes I want to read into the 
Record a statement made by Colonel Hammond, representing 
the Army. I want to read from it so that not only the Mem- 
bers of the House but the country may understand the matter: 


Mr. ANTHONY. How many machines have you had actually flying in 
the National Guard? 

Colonel HAMMOND. All of these air squadrons flew last year. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Well, how many machines haye been in use? 

Colonel WILLIAMS, About 130. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How many accidents did you have? 

Colonel HAMMOND, We did not have any very serious ones last year. 
The previous year we had some accidents. I believe that in Maryland 
one nrachine fell down and that there was a similar accident in Ala- 
bama by a Tennessee flyer. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There were no fatal accidents? 

Colonel WILLIAMS. We had some fatal accidents in Texas. We had 
three men killed in Texas. 

Mr. AnrHony. Do they fly the year around? 

Colonel HAMMOND. Yes. They drill every Sunday. I took several 
flights this last year, I took a flight with a Tennessee Squadron and 
also with a Minnesota Squadron, and that Minnesota Squadron has 
been organized for four years, and I don't believe that they have had 
a fatality. I know that they flew around over the Twin Cities for 
several hours, and I know that in the State they have spent some 
$50,000 in building machine shops and hangars. The Maryland Squad- 
ron is regarded as one of the best in the United States. They went 
to Langley Field last year and the instructor told me that the training 
was of such character that the commanding officer felt like turning 
over everything to them after training there, which he did. ‘That 
shows a pretty high degree of efficiency. 5 

Mr. ANTHONY, Yes; that shows a high degree of efficiency, 
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Colonel WIICIAAus. The executive officer of the Air Service said he 
had planned a formation flight of the Maryland Squadron from Langley 
Field to Baltimore and from Baltimore to Bolling Field and from Boll- 
ing Field back to Langley Field, and he said it was in very excellent 
shape and could be put on the line for actual work in a very short 
time, in a period of three or four days. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What kind of machines does the Army furnish you? 

Colonel Hasaronp. Mostly what they call training machines. They 
are becoming obsolete; the woodwork in them is not in the most 
serviceable condition, but they are flying with them just the same. 


Now, the point I want to make is this: Here is an efficient 
organization, one of the class that requires a high degree of 
ability, maintained at a modest cost, and prepared for first- 
line service, and composed wholly of National Guard men. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORGANIZED RESERVES" 


Officers’ Reserve Corps: For pay and allowances of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on active duty for not exceeding 15 days’ 
training, $2,000,000; for pay and allowances of members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps on active duty for more than 15 days in 
accordance with law, $300,466; for mileage, reimbursement of actual 
traveling expenses, or per diem allowances in lien thereof as authorized 
by law, $390,000: Provided, That the mileage allowance to members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps when called into active service for 
training for 15 days or less shall not exceed 4 cents per mile: Pro- 
vided further, That officers performing travel on Government-owned 
transports shall be entitled only to reimbursement of actual and 
necessary expenses incurred; in all, $2,690,466. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 69, line 16, after the word “training,” strike out the figures 
“ $2,000,000 " and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,457,900.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, under the 
provisions of the bill as reported by the committee there are 
about 84,000 reserve officers, and of that number there are 
being trained about 14,000. Under all of the testimony given 
to the committee by the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff, and as is generally known among military men, there 
ought to be a larger number trained, at least one-third. The 
Secretary of War in one of his statements said: 


I have repeatedly recommended increases in reserve training to 
the extent that at least one-third of our reserve officers should be 
trained each year, and I feel that an increase in the training over 
that now available for reserves is absolutely necessary to maintain 
popular interest and maintain efficiency in the reserve project. 


That was concurred in by the present Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Hines, who stated very recently, to be exact, on October 
27, 1923, when this same problem was before the Congress: 


Training is, therefore, a most important problem. It is a continuing 
problem and one whose successful solution offers considerable difficul- 
ties. A satisfactory solution could not be hoped for if reserve officers 
were unable or unwilling to devote time to this work while on an 
inactive-duty status. 


He then states that these reserve officers are willing to give 
time for training, and we all know that they are giving time, 
which means to them money. The President of the United 
States is on record as favoring the reserves in a letter of Octo- 
ber 23, 1924, to the president of the Officers’ Reserve Associa- 
tion, in which he states: 


Your association is interested in the defense of the United States, 
and you display that interest by giving of your time, labor, and atten- 
tion in the manner deemed best by the National Government. In so 
doing you furnish an example of the cooperation between the leaders 
of our professional Army and the citizen leaders of the country, which 
is really the backbone of our present defensive policy. The continu- 
ance of your labors along the lines upon which you are now engaged 
will do more than any other one thing to Insure for our country that 
complete immunity from external aggression which is an indispensable 
prerequisite to the fulfillment of our national destiny. 


The amendment which I have offered, Mr. Chairman, and 
which, if it is passed, it will be necessary to supplement by 
two other amendments, will provide for the training of 18,000 
men instead of 14,000 men. If the three amendments were 
adopted, it would add to the appropriation $802,184. To my 
mind, if you do not make these appropriations the reserve 
officers who are giving more than any other class of men to 
the national defense with less pay will lose their interest, 


because if you can not give these men some training at least 
once in three years you can not maintain their interest. 

I know that the Members of this Congress who have gone 
to these training camps are familiar with the course of train- 
ing that is given and the work that is being done, as are the 
former service men of the House. The latter support the 
amendments without any personal feeling or prejudice, because 
most of us do not belong to the reserves, for the simple reason 
that there might be some question in our minds as to whether 
or not under the Constitution we could be members. That 
question has never been satisfactorily adjudicated. Those of 
us who have felt that these men ought to be trained oftener 
than once in three years are not members of the reserve, and 
we present this proposition to the Congress in order to carry 
out what we deem to be the intent and the provisions of the 
national defense act of 1920. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the amendment which the 
gentleman has offered, it would train approximately one- 
fourth of the reserves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Approximately one-fourth 
of all the units, staff and combat. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, it would allow every man to be 
trained once in four years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Exacily. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff have said that they wish to train once every three years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is the judgment of 
all competent military authorities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And this proposal does not come up to the 
wishes of the Secretary of War as the ideal situation with 
the reserves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No, it does not; and I 
do not believe, as I stated before, that men will maintain any 
interest in this matter if they can not be trained as often 
as once in three years. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. As a matter of fact, you do not need 
to train the noncombat officers in the Reserve Corps so much 
as you do the combat officers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is correct, I think. 
You must also train the specialists. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And the gentleman’s amendment would 
train the combat officers once in three years practically. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Approximately. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is sufficient in my opinion. There 
are four sets of staff officers—the quartermaster, the ordnance, 
the medical, and the judge advocate—and anyone can see that 
it is not necessary to train the judge advocate officers or the 
medical officers. It might be necessary, and I would like to 
get the gentleman’s opinion upon that because of his experi- 
ence in the war, for quartermaster officers to haye some train- 
ing as they go along to keep fit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would consider it yery 
necessary for the training of certain of these men who would 
go into what we might call key positions, in the event of war, 
and furthermore, to continue the training by correspondence 
as is being done, and by the course of training with which 
the gentleman is familiar. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Under the gentleman’s amendment 
how often will these men who are to go into key positions 
get trained? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That would be entirely 
up to the staff. We wish to increase the appropriation so those 
gentlemen can make a survey and call them for training at 
such time as might be necessary, That would be an adminis- 
trative matter. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Under the gentleman's amendment 
combat officers get trained once in three years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That is my judgment. I 
will say further on this point there are certain highly special- 
ized branches of the military service which former service 
men are entirely familiar with, and it might be necessary in 
those branches to call some of those men oftener—probably in 


two years—as experience should show and as new inventions 
should develop, But that would be a matter for administra- 
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tion. While I am discussing this I want to say one word about 
the Committee on Appropriations. Both the National Guard 
and the reserve officers recognize the fact that they have been 
treated with great liberality. This Committee on Appropria- 
tions has learned the lessons of the war. They have given all 
the Budget asked but not what the War Department asked. As 
I understand they have gone above the Budget in appropriating 
for the National Guard and I believe that committee, recog- 
nizing the fact that the national defense must eventually de- 
pend upon civilians, in their hearts agree with me that it is 
well we train those civilians who are giving of their time and 
giving of their money more than any other class. It is a 
hardship on those gentlemen, most of whom have seen service 
in the late war, to take their time not only away from their 
business but to forego their vacations, and a man who is a 
lawyer or a doctor or in the mercantile business must undergo 
a hardship other than relates to the average civilian, and yet 
we know if the United States should ever again engage in a 
war with a major power, every one of those gentlemen will be 
called out the next day by the President of the United States, 
and I do not want to see the time come again when they fight 
untrained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not want to see the 
time conie again when civilians are called out without adequate 
military training—particularly called out when they would be 
supposed to have had that training, and therefore placed in 
positions of responsibility for which they were not prepared. 

Mr, JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I want to stress the point just made by the 
gentleman from South Dakota, that these men in going to these 
camps in the summer as reserve officers make a real personal 
sacrifice in going there to take this training. I want to try to 
stress the importance of keeping them in the harness now at 
least for the few years while they are young enough and still 
active. They are the material developed by the war, and this 
training will serve to do a great deal with that material so 
that the country will realize upon its investment in that officer 
material. The question may occur to some gentlemen, why is 
it necessary to do this when we do not see any controversy on 
the horizon at this moment? The idea is this. The national 
defense act provides a Regular Army, the Reserve, and the 
National Guard, and the Reserve Corps will be able to be, with 
the C. M. T. C. and R. O. T. C., and other things in the Reserve 
Corps, composed of men in the service who are willing to put 
the uniform on and are willing to give their time to this. work. 
If we did not have these reservists now there would be a 
vacuum: there which would be a hole in the national plan of 
defense instead of giving the C. M. T. C. and R. O. T. C. an ex- 
ample to follow and shoot at. It is highly important those 
men be really actively trained to keep them up, otherwise 
they would get rusty and lose their interest. It is a very im- 
portant part of our national plan of defense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jrerrers], who saw 
such distinguished service in the Highty-second Division, in the 
Infantry, and who perhaps paid more in bodily injury than 
any other man in the House, has expressed what I believe is 
the feeling of the service men of the Congress and of the 
United States. I believe in this Budget and it has been with 
great reluctance I have offered any amendment to increase the 
allowance made by it, but this question of national defense is 
so impertant and this is such a vital part of it that for the 
first time in the short 10 years I have been in the Congress I 
have tried to overturn the judgment of the committee. I hope 
that the Members of the House will recognize that this is a 
vital part of the national defense, and will recognize the fact 
that this money is not wasted but goes to men who are making 
sacrifices and will vote for the adoption of this amendment 
and the other two amendments which I shall offer if this is 
accepted by this committee. 3 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. The bill carries in excess of $2,300,000 for 
the training of the reserves. It is the full amount asked for 
by the Budget, and the committee has investigated the situa- 
tion very carefully and fails to find any valid reason why 
we should exceed the figures set up by the War Department 
and the Budget for the training of our reserves. This amount 
will provide for the training during the 15-day period of 
approximately 14,500 reserve officers this calendar year. It 


will provide for the training of more than 15 days of about 
850 reserve officers. It will take practically the same number 
of reserve officers we took care of in the last appropriation 
bill, and then the House should remember that about 4,000 
reserve officers receive training under the National Guard 
appropriation. 

I feel that we are going about as fast in the training of 
reserve officers as sound policy dictates that we should go; at 
least I know that we are going just as fast in the training 
of reserve officers as the Regular Army has capacity to give 
them the right kind of training. The truth is, gentlemen, 
that in recent years we have not been giving the reserve 
officers the kind of training that they should have, and much 
of this money has not been expended so as to get out its full 
value to the reserve officer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Would it not be true 
that this is a new proposition and we could not expect that 
it would be perfect in the first year or two? 

Mr. .ANTHONY. No. Probably the War Department 
started out with the only kind of training available, such as 
assembling these officers in large camps, where the principal 
duty for the two weeks would be to listen to lectures from 
Regular Army officers. They have been given largely paper 
work to do. But we have heard the criticism that the reserve 
officers were not receiving as substantial training as they 
should haye. So the War Department is gradually changing 
its policy and is now trying to give the reserve officers as 
much practical training as is possible in the branch in which 
they are commissioned. To my mind that is the proper 
method of keeping the reserve officers up to date. 

They are not going to call them out all at once in these camps, 
but they are going to call them in increments and attach them 
where it is possible to Regular Army units, giving them the 
opportunity to command actual troops and the opportunity to 
handle big guns, if they are Artillery officers, and fire them, 
and so obtain practical training. I doubt if the Regular 
Army has the capacity to properly digest the training of more 
than 15,000 reserve officers in this manner. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does not that present a 
peculiar situation when the Secretary of War asks for much 
more than that included in my amendment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Secretary of War appeared before 
us and asked for no more than the Budget asked for. He 
stood for the Budget. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Did he not ask for more 
before the Budget used the meat ax on him? 

Mr. ANTHONY. He may have asked for more; but he is 
standing by the Budget for the same reason that the com- 
mittee stands by it. It represents the policy of the President, 
and the committee did not feel warranted in overturning an 
appropriation so large as this and so increasing the expenses 
of the Federal Government unless it was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I respect the gentleman's 
viewpoint, that of a small committee not desiring to overturn 
the desires of the Budget; but that would be no reason why 
Congress, with its knowledge of the subject, might not decide 
that the Budget had made a mistake. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In this change of policy in 
the War Department, where the men are with the troops and 
not confined to the vacation period, is it not true that a large 
number of officers would take advantage of the time spent 
with the troops in training, and therefore the amount, with 
the change of policy, ought to be increased so as to accord with 
the number recommended by the War Department? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In reply to that I will say that if these 
15-day camps are done away with it will rob this training of 
its vacation features, and there will be a fewer number of 
officers who will report for actual work with troops as com- 
pared with the easier training in the camps. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kansas may proceed 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DowELL). The gentleman from Min- 
nesota asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kan- 
sas may proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then the gentleman is safe in 
recommending an additional amount, because if these men are 
not going to want that sort of training the money will not be 
expended. But it ought to be made available. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I want seriously to take issue with the im- 
pression that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
would leaye regarding the summer vacation that these officers 
go on in the camps. These men who haye been in the service 
heretofore go into the camps in order to keep up their knowl- 
edge and increase it, and—— i 2 

Mr. ANTHONY. Most of them do—— r 

Mr. JEFFERS. They are put into the companies and are 
drilled hard every day. They go on the range, and into 
lecture halls, under hot tar roofs in many instances, and listen 
there hour after hour to intensive lectures on the part of 
Regular Army officers, men who come to lecture them; and 
you will not find as an average experience that it is a pleasant 
vacation for them when they go to these camps for intensive 
instruction; whereas, on the other hand, when they are sent 
to Army posts and have about 10 or 20 Regular Army men to 
drill them, they sit around and swap yarns and do not get the 
same good out of it as they could get from the intensive train- 
ing camps. 

I spent a little time last summer about training camps, and 
I noticed the men were getting a great deal of good out of 
them and they were working hard, and they hoped that Con- 

. gress would make more liberal appropriations, so that a larger 
number could go there next summer than went this past sum- 
mer. It is not too much to ask that 18,000 can go into tr.‘ning 
camps once each year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, there is another phase that 
should be taken into consideration. It is said that we have in 
excess of 80,000 reserve officers. Members appear here on the 
floor and say these men should be trained once a year, or at 
least once in three years. I seriously doubt whether we should 
give these men training once a year or eyen once in three 
years. Take the make-up of our 80,000 reserve officers and 
you will find over 30,000 of them are commissioned in the staff. 
Only about 50,000 are commissioned in the combatant arms. 
I claim that it would not be a wise policy each year to train 
these men who have staff positions. We do not need these 
thousands of quartermasters, doctors, and judge advocates, and 
Staff officers of that kind. We have been too liberal in granting 
commissions. But the active young serviceable combat officers 
should be kept up to date. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Were all these men pro- 
vided for training, would it not be difficult for them to get 
actual training? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was difficult to ascertain that. All of 
them were not called out at the same time. 

In some corps areas it is possible there were more men who 
wanted to be trained than could be trained, while in others 
they had facilities for taking care of more than offered. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think that those who have actually applied for training must 
be sufficiently interested and that they ought to have these 15 
days’ training once every three years? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think that would be a reasonable train- 
ing period. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think we ought not to 
deny those Who actually apply for training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Kansas be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In answer to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Sumarers] I want to say that 
I haye on my desk protests coming from men who have pre- 
pared themselves to train in the reserve in this present quarter, 
but they have been notified they can not have that training for 
the want of money, They have arranged to get away from 
their work, and they have equipped themselves, yet the Gov- 
ernment says they have not the money with which-to take care 
of them. 

Mr. ANTHONY. My argument is that there are approxi- 
mately 45,000 men in the combatant arms outside of the reserve 


officers of the National Guard; and if we provide for training 
15,000 of these combatant reservists each year, we will give 
them all training once every three years. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFERS. The gentleman stated a moment ago that 
we have something over 80,000 of these officers in all, 30,000 
in what he terms the noncombatant arms of the service; that 
leayes, using the gentleman’s own figures, over 50,000, and 
18,000 would not be trained once every three years, and that 
is all the amendment asks for. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the gentleman must remember that 
there are 4,000 or 5,000 reserve officers trained each year 
under the National Guard appropriations. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. There are in the staff departments 
of the reserve 30,304 officers, and there are in the combatant 
branches 53,856, making a total of 84,160. Out of the 53,856 
officers in the combatant branches I understand that not more 
than 5,000 are in the National Guard and get their training 
with the National Guard; that would leave a little over 48,000 
reserve officers in the combatant branches. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That would be the gross figure; but if 
the same scrutiny were given a reserve Officer as to his physi- 
cal condition and as to his ability to render satisfactory mili- 
tary service as is given officers in the Regular Army or the 
guard, we would have a yery high mortality among those who 
would fall by the wayside, and we would not have anywhere 
near 40,000 men in the combatant branches. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That leaves 48,800 who are in the 
combatant branches. Now, of the 53,000 in the combatant 
branches over 27,000 are second lieutenants, over 11,000 are 
first lieutenants, and over 9,000—to be exact, 9,877—are cap- 
tains. In other words, in the combatant branches of the re- 
serye a great majority are young men and are not experienced 
officers, so that in order to train one-third you have got to 
train certainly 16,000 a year. As I understand, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] 
provides for 18,000, but there ought to be at least 16,000 
trained. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman says that if you could pick 


out of the 48,000 those who are physically unfit and incompe- 
tent to serve that would result in greatly reducing the 
number. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In other words, I think we ought to spend 
money on training only real military material. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the gentleman on that; but 
how are you going to find out, without training, whether or not 
they are competent? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman, first, that we 
must reform the matter of issuing reserve commissions. I 
think the War Department has been too liberal in commission- 
ing men in the reserve. They commission men in the reserye— 
without any disparagement of these men, because they are fine 
gentlemen, and all that—some of whom are not the ones, in 
my opinion, that would probably be called out and utilized in 
time of emergency. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman understands that on the 
lith day of November of last year the War Department tight- 
ened its regulations considerably with regard to reserve officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; and they ought to do that. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Up to that time the War Depart- 
ment, under the law, had to give these reserve commissions. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the House will stand by the Budget 
estimate, and that is all I have to say. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. BULWINKLE rose, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in favor 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire 
recognition in favor of the amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Nebraska first. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I under- 
stand the situation—and I want to clear up one thing—the 
statement has been made in the hearings that the Regular 
Army can not absorb more than the present appropriation. I 
want to call the attention of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
if he will listen, and if he will not then I ask the rest of you to 
listen, to the statement made by Colonel Dickinson, found on 
pages 581 and 582 of the hearings. 
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Colonel Dickinson appeared before the committee as a 
representative of the War Department in this matter, and he 
has outlined his new proposal of training the reserve officers 
with units of the Regular Army, and this is what Colonel 
Dickinson says regarding it: 

I made estimates on that subject in connection with the initiation 
of this form of training, It depends, of course, entirely on how often 
you can assign to regular units units of the reserve troops. 

On the basis, which I think is a fair one, of four 15-day periods for 
each regular organization, in addition to training periods during the 
summer months, when these regiments are at camps, we could train 
about 30,000 officers without any difficnity. 


In other words, the expert of the War Department at these 
hearings told the committee that they can train 12,000 more 
officers fhan we ask Congress by this amendment to provide 
for instead of telling them that they have reached the point 
of absorption already. Colonel Dickinson then goes on and 
explains how the proposal can be worked out. 

There is another feature involved, which I think it is only 
fair to bring to your attention. If this proposal is put through, 
and fhe two other additions that are made for mileage and 
training are carried through, the Organized Reserves will then 
be getting less than 2 per cent of the appropriation for main- 
taining the War Department and the Military Establishment. 
In view of the showing that the civilian officers made in the 
last war I do not think they are asking anything too much 
when they ask that they be permitted to have adequate train- 
ing in preparation for a possible emergency. 

Something has been said here about regarding this as a 
summer vacation. A Regular Army officer when he travels is 
allowed by the Committee on Appropriations 8 cents a mile 
for expenses. A reserve officer is allowed 4 cents a mile for 
fhe same expenses under this bill, although, as I understand it, 
the organic law says he shall be allowed 8 cents. In other 
words, we are asking these reserve officers to come to train- 
ing camps for just one-half of the expense money we ask the 
regular officer to come for. I know men who feel they can not 
afford reserve commissions because of the expense of buying 
equipment for which no compensation is paid at all. 

Then there is another thing that enters into this question. 
In fairness to the reserve officers, when you talk about giving 

. them a summer vacation at one of these camps, it should be 
remembered that they are pair for 15 days’ service, and yet 
fhe War Department asks them to come to training camps on 
their own time. A man is asked to leave his home at his own 
expense, so far as the department is concerned, and report at 
a training camp so as to have his full 15 days at that point, 
and then he is asked to go home on his own time without the 
Government paying him for that time. These men are loyal 
men. There is not a one of them in the training camps but 
what loses money by going there. There is not one of them 
that will receive in salary for the 15-day period the cost of 
the equipment that the Government requires he shall report 
with when he arrives at fhe training camp for duty. 

It is only fair that when these men come and say they want 
this training, as they do say, that they should be given the 
opportunity to receive it; those of us who were officers in the 
late war know that we ought to have a trained officer per- 
sonnel to take charge of new troops in the event of an emer- 


gency. 

In all fairness to the reserve, and especially in all fairness 
to the men who have served in the Army and who are a part 
of the reserve, they ought to be trained for this period, as the 
Secretary of War states in his annual report, one year out of 
three. They can not do that now. They can train the combat 
men one year out of three with this proposed appropriation 
and give the noncombatant officers a shorter period of train- 
ing, This Congress ought to provide that that can be done. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson] in order that more reserve officers may have the 
opportunity to receive instruction during the coming year. 

But I wish to take this opportunity to give my views in 
regard to the Reserve Corps. I believe that the War Depart- 
ment is making a mistake in its present policy. From the 
statements made here on the floor, about 80,000 men are en- 
rolled as officers in the reserve. These are on paper only. At 
no time has there been over 14,000 or 15,000 officers attending 
the camps of instruction. You can readily see we have largely 
a paper Reserve Corps. We need an efficient, physically quali- 
fied corps of reserve officers, and in my opinion the corps 
should consist of not over 40,000, or at the minimum 30,000. 
The reserve officer should attend at least two camps of in- 


struction out of every three years. If this is impracticable, 
he should attend at least two camps out of every four years. 

A thorough physical examination should be given at least 
every second year. It is useless for the Government to expend 
money on training men, as well as the other expenses incident 
to the Organized Reserves, unless we have a capable and 
physically qualified foree able to take the field when an emer- 
gency occurs. 

While it is not directly in point with what I am saying in 
regard to the Officers’ Reserve Corps, yet, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to extend niy remarks by inserting a carefully prepared state- 
ment containing various extracts from reports, documents, 
and the Congressional Globe, all of which were published be- 
tween the years 1837 and 1861, showing the necessity for a 
retired list in the services at that time. 

While I state that this is not in point, there is no question 
but that it is necessary in the Reserve Corps as well as in any 
other branch of the service from time to time to weed out 
the inefficient and physically disqualified, so that when an 
emergency does arise the United States shall have, as stated 
by me before, officers who are physically, mentally, and pro- 
fessionally qualified to take command of their respective units, 
when so assigned, withont delay. 

THE NECESSITY OF A RETIREMENT LAW 


[From Senate documents, second session Twenty-fifth Congress, vol. 1, 
1837-1838, p. 210] 

It is of great consequence that the several regiments and corps should 

be effective in officers as well as in men. From age and exposure, ofi- 


cers are Hable to be rendered unfit for active service, or indeed for ` 


any service at all; but as there is no provision, by law, for superan- 
nuated or decayed officers, who may have spent their best days in the 
public service, and thus officers so situated can not retire, for want of 
means, * * * I beg leave to recommend to your consideration 
a plan * * by which the place of every officer nnfit for service 
would be filled by an effective officer. * Such a plan, While it 
would refresh the Army, and render it more vigorous and effective, 
could not be otherwise than gratifying to all concerned. (From report 
of Major General Macomb, Commander in Chief of the Army.) 


[From Senate documents third session Twenty-fifth Congress, vol. 1, 
1838-1839, p. 120] 

From age and exposure officers are Hable to become unfit for active 
service, or indeed any service at all; and consequently, the officers 
next in rank to them are obliged to do their duty. 1 would respectfully 
submit, that officers thus unfitted for service should retire on their 
pay proper without emoluments, as rations, forage, etc., and that the 
officer next in rank to the officer thus retired be promoted to fill his 
place with the grade and emoluments of the retired officer, but only 
the pay of the grade from which the promoted officer was advanced. 
* © * his arrangement would cost the Government not 1 cent 
more than the present one; the only difference would be, that the 
places of the noneffectiye officers would be supplied by the effective 
officers doing their duty; and the brevet officers at the foot of the list 
would be sooner advanced, And thus, by the increased efficiency of 
the several regiments and corps, there would actually a benefit result 
to the public; and I feel assured that the arrangement would be accept- 
able and gratifying to many meritorious officers. (From report of 
Major General Macomb, Commander in Chief of the Army.) 


[From report of the Secretary of War 1847, pp. 84, 94] 

The list of invalid officers continues to increase, and the service suf- 
fers more and more for want of the proposed system of relief. I can 
not conclude this repart without renewing the recommendations of the 
commanding generals of the Army, so often repeated within the last 10 
years, in reference to this amelioration of the public service in making 
the regiments effective in officers as well as men. While the plan here- 
tofore submitted would be acceptable to the Army, it has the merit of 
attaining the object in view—its increased efficlency—without any addi- 
tional cost to the Government, ‘but, on the contrary, an actual saving. 
I beg leave respectfully to refer the department to the annual report of 
the late Major General Macomb * * © in which he presents a full 
and lucid view of the subject. (See this report on p, 94.) 

[From Senate documents, second session Twenty-ninth Congress, p, 71, 
1846-47] 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, July 30, 1848. 

Str: A view of the actual service as it has been, and more especially 
as it now is, must convince you that the complement of field officers 
for the several regiments of Artillery, Infantry, and Cavalry is inade- 
quate, and that the service at this time greatly needs the addition of 
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one major to each for duty in the field. The regiments in Mexico 
do not average one field officer, and when the operations are pushed 
Into the interior of the enemy’s country there may be several battalions, 
as is the case now with the Seventh Infantry, which will be com- 
manded by captains, 
* = 5 * . * * 
The returns and reports from General Taylor show the great 
deficiency in this, the junior grade of field officer, with the army 
under his command, which it is not possible to supply with our present 
means, for the disabled and invalid lists, as is well known, are not 
likely to be diminished, but rather increased. 
* * s s s * * 
R. JONES, 
Adjutant General United States Army. 
Hon, W. L, Marcy, 
Secretary of War. 


List oF THE 12 FIELD OFFICERS OP THE 4 REGIMENTS OF ARTILLERY 
o Dury, AND THOSE WHO, FRÒM AGE OR OTHER DISABILITY, ARB 
DısqQUALIFID FOR FIELD SERVICE 


COLONELS 


1. James Bankhead, Second Artillery, commanding at New York, 
the only field officer on the seaboard from Maine to New York, and 
who must continue in the discharge of his present important duties. 

2. J. B. Walbach, Fourth Artillery, in command of Fort Monroe, 
and where his services are required; disqualified from age for active 
field service. 

3. J. B. Crane, First Artillery (now member of a court of inquiry 
at Fort Monroe—previously on six months’ leave for the benefit of 
his health); not physically able to take the feld for active service. 

4. William Gates, Third Artillery, commanding at the Charleston 
station, whose services are required on the seaboard. 


LIDUTENANT COLONELS 


1, A. C. W. Fanning, Second Artillery, on the recruiting service; 
physically disqualified from taking the field, 

2. B. K. Pierce, First Artillery, commanding on the Pensacola 
station; state of his health not allowing him to take the field; he 
has tried it very recently. 

8. M. M. Payne, Fourth Artillery, absent; disabled by wounds re- 
celved in the Battle of Resaca de la Palma. 

4. F. S. Belton, Third Artillery, commanding on the Baltimore 
station, where his services are now required. 


MAJORS 


1. John Erving, Second Artillery, just returned from the Army in 
Mexico, not being able to do field duty. 

2. Levy Whiting, First Artillery, commanding in Florida, where his 
services are indispensable; relieved from following his regiment into 
the field in consequence of ill health, 

3. W. L. McClintock, Third Artillery, can not walk; could not when 
he was promoted in June, 1843; and will probably never be able to 
do a day's duty. 

4. John L. Gardner, Fourth Artillery, serving with his regiment 
in Mexico. 

Remarks; It will be also seen that of the 12 field officers of 
Artillery, 8 are considered unable to take the field by reason of age, 
wounds, or other disabilities, 


List or FIELD OFFICERS OF INFANTRY ON DUTY AND THOSE WHO, FROM 
AGB OR OTHER DISABILITY, ARB DISQUALIFIED von Fro SERVICE 


COLONELS 


1. H. Brady, Second Infantry (brevet brigadier general), command- 
ing Fourth Military Department on the upper lakes, where bis sery- 
ices ure required, and too old for field service in the South, 

2. M. Arbuckle, Seventh Infantry (brevet brigadier general), com- 
munding in the Cherokee country, Arkansas, where his services are 
indispensable. 

3. G. M. Brooke, Fifth Infantry (brevet brigadier general), com- 
manding the western division, St. Louis, where he must remain. 

4. J. B. Many, Third Infantry, on leave for many years, being 
disqualified for duty by reason of age and infirmity. 

5. W. J, Worth, Eighth Infantry (brevet brigadier general), com- 
mauding a brigade of the Army in Mexico; not available for duty 
as a field officer. 

6. W. Davenport, First Infantry, on duty west of the Mississippi; 
services not needed with General Taylor's army, the battalion of his 
regiment being commanded by the lieutenant colonel. 

7. William Whistler, Fourth Infantry, in arrest; under trial. 

8. Vacancy; the officer to be promoted must join his regiment, the 
Sixth Infantry, in the Cherokee country, Arkansas, 


LISUTHNANT COLONELS 

1. Newman S. Clarke, Eighth Infantry, entitled to promotion, which 
will take him from the army under General Taylor. 

2. James S. McIntosh, Fifth Infantry, absent; disabled by wounds 
received at Resaca de la Palma. 

8. John Garland, Fourth Infantry, commanding a brigade of the 
army in Mexico, his regiment being commanded by a captain. 

4. Bennet Riley, Second Infantry, en route to join the army in 
Mexico, à 

5. Gustavis Loomis, Sixth Infantry, commanding his regiment in 
the Cherokee country, 

6. E. A. Hitchcock, Third Infantry, absent, sick; disease contracted 
with the army in Texas. 

T. Henry Wilson, First Infantry, commanding the battalion of four 
companies of his regiment serving with General Taylor's army. 

8. Greenleaf Dearborn, Seventh Infantry, on six months’ leave for 
the benefit of his health; not being able, from impaired constitution, 
to perform field duty, nor it is likely he will be soon. 


MAJORS 


1, Waddy V. Cobbs, Fourth Infantry, can not walk or ride, and has 
not performed a day's duty for seven years, and never can join his 
regiment, . - 

2. Thomas Staniford, Fifth Infantry, commanding his regiment in 
Mexico; the only field officer with it. 
oe Joseph Plympton, Second Infantry, en route to the army in 

‘exico. 

4. William G. Belknap, Eighth Infantry, serving with his regiment 
in Mexico. (In the battles of the 8th and 9th of May he commanded 
a brigade, the command of the regiment devolving on a captain.) 

5. W. W. Lear, Third Infantry, commanding his regiment, the only 
field officer with it. Joined his regiment since the 8th and 9th of 
May, having been absent on account of ill health two years and a balf; 
and from his known impaired constitution, it is not probable he will 
be able to continue with the army long. 

6. B. L. E. Bonneville, Sixth Infantry, en route for San Antonio 
with a battalion of two companies of the regiment. 

7. J. B. Clark, First Infantry, stationed at Fort Snelling where 
be must remain. (Note: From his frequent absence on account of 
‘impaired health It is not likely that he ean serve long in an active 
campaign. In the last seven years he has been absent, on account 
of ill health, two years and four months.) 

8. Thomas Moell, Seventh Infantry, on leave of absence for the 
last seven years, being unable to ride or walk; and it 1s believed 
that he will never be able to perform any military duty. 

Remarks: Of the whole number of field officers of infantry (24), 
one-third are at this time disqualified for duty in the field with their 
regiments by reason of age or other disability. 


[From CONGRESSIONAL Grose, first session, ‘Thirty-first Congress, 
(1850-51) pp. 88, 98, 158, 1761, 1767} 

These references show that a bill ‘‘to increase the efficiency of 
the Army by a retired list of disabled officers” passed the Senate 
without discussion and that it was not considered in the House be- 
fore Congress adjourned. 


[From report of the Secretary of War, 1850, p. 7] 


(Senate Reports, first session, Thirty-second Congress, vol. 1, 1851-52, 
No. 195. Report of Military Affairs Committee. Senate Documents, 
second session, Thirty-second Congress, vol. 2, 1852-53, p. 85) 


The necessity for some such measure has greatly increased since 
the Mexican War, the number of officers of the junior grades wounded 
in that war having swelled the invalid list, which previously con- 
sisted almost exclusively of officers of the senior grades, disabled by 
the infirmities of age, The creation of such a list ought not to be 
mistaken for an extension of the pension system. The officers whe 
would be placed on it are already in receipt of full pay without per- 
forming any duty. The system so often recommended would retire 
them on reduced compensation, promote efficient officers in their 
stead, and thus greatly contribute to the good of the service without 
any new imposition on the Treasury. (From report of Winfield Scott, 
General-in-Chief,) 

{From report of the Secretary of War, 1859, p. 5] 
(CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, first session, Thirty-seventh Congress, 1861) 
(Page 16) 

Mr. Gates. Now, sir, if you will examine your Navy Register, you 
will see that there is not a single captain in the American Navy 
that has not been more than 42 years in the service. There are lieu- 
tenants of the Navy who have for four years been the inmates of in- 
sane asylums and who are regarded as utterly incurable. They stand 
in the way of promotion of junior meritorious officers, and such 
men ought to be assigned to a retired list. 
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(Pp. 
pp. 158, 159, 160, “ Organization of the Army.” 
July 17, 1861) 

Mr. CLARK. I lock upon them as reforms; because if we baye an 
incompetent man in the service, I deem it better to retire him on pay 
than to keep him im and allow him to increase his pay and retard 
the efficiency of the service. 


117, 118, see “Efficiency of the Army.“ Read discussion, 


Read discussion, 


(Pages 161 and 162) 


Mr. Wtisox. Why, sir, take the four regiments of artillery, the 
most important part of the Army. Four of those colonels ought to 
be retired. Not one of those colonels to-day, owing to their age or 
infirmities or other causes, will be ordered into the field. Two of the 
four lieutenant colonels. are in the same condition, and some of the 
majors. Go to your regiments and you will find worn-out, sick, or 
disabled officers in high positions, They can not go into the field 
at the call of their country. You have to pay them where they are. 
Age adds to their receipts. They render no service whatever; and 
the younger officers who are called into the field, captains to com- 
mand regiments, are to receive the pay of captains to fight the bat- 
tles of the country, and have no promotion. 

Pages. 163, 164, 1€5, and 166. Discussion of retired pay bill. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise to favor the 
amendment. It is true that the Officers’ Reserve Corps, in 
the plan of national defense, offers the most far-reaching and 
the cheapest method of preparedness we now have. If we are 
to make it efficient we must train these officers at least once 
in three years. If they trained more it would be better. It 
is not true that you can do away with all the training of the 
Staff Corps in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The quartermaster 
and the ordnance man are an essential part of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. They must train, and, I think, it is as necessary 
if not more necessary, because if they are in the ordinary walks 
of life they do not receive any training along the line of the 
quartermaster's duties or the ordnance. It is true that there 
are two corps—the medical and the judge adyocate—that, per- 
haps, do not need this training as much as others. I want to 
call the attention of the committee to this, because I think the 
impression was carried out that you could do away with the 
staff corps training, You can not do it, and you must not do 
it, if you are going to have an efficient Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The proposal was to train the combat men 
once in three years and give the noncombatants a training not 
as often as three years. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They are giving more training in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, but just how it will be allocated no one 
knows. I protest against the idea becoming prevalent that you 
ean do away with the training of the officers in the staff corps, 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. STENGLE. The statement has been made by the oppo- 
sition to this amendment that this summer training work is a 
sort of a two week’s vacation for a number of men. In my 
section of the country, in close proximity to my home, there are 
1.200 reserve officers who not only go into training for two 
weeks in the summer, but every week during the entire year 
they are engaged in a course of study at home, I want to know 
if it is your observation in the part of the country that you 
represent that this whole scheme is a vacation scheme or is it 
actual work by men who love their country and want to 
serye it? 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. The gentleman is absolutely right; it is 
hard work and these men make great sacrifices when they take 
up the work. They come for two week’s training in the sum- 
mer and ask for it, and the War Department here tells them 
that Congress has not appropriated enough money to let them 
have the training, and it is absurd. 

Mr. SEN GLH. Is it not true that there are twice as many 
volunteers for work as there are opportunities for them to 
serve, and that these appropriations have been reduced and 
kept so low that the men who are competent and well equipped 
to make good officers for future seryice are kept out because 
they do not happen to be selected by some particular officer? 

Mr, HULL of Iowa, They might just as well keep out of the 
corps unless they can have a training to make them efficient 
officers, 

Mr. STENGLE. If that be true, is it not likewise true that 
if the opportunity is not given to them it is better to wipe out 
the whole program in this bill? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman is partially right. I 
do not want to see it wiped out. We have had to fight every 
year on this item for the National Guard, and we have in- 


creased it nearly every year. I think in time we will get the 
amount of money that the War Department asks for, and all 
officers now in the Officers’ Reserve Corps will receive proper 
training, and that is the idea that we all ought to pursue. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose 
the amendment. I do not want to see the amount increased 
in the bill. The statement of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] that this item has been increased on the floor each 
year is erroneous, The committee has given the fairest con- 
sideration to the item every year, and last year I remember 
when the committee brought in the bill it was not increased 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It was increased in conference. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. But on the floor it was passed 
as the Appropriation Committee reported it, and it onght to 
be so passed this year for this reason. I think the gentleman 
from the other side of the House has explained the situation 
very keenly. He is a World War veteran and knows the 
situation. The situation is that neither the Army itself nor 
the members of this corps know what the future policy is 
going to be. They started in by having 15-day training 
camps. This year that has been abandoned, with the excep- 
tion of 9,000 men out of 15,000. The other 6,000 are going 
to be trained in the regular organizations as they can be allo- 
cated and trained in the Regular Army division. That being 
the case it shows very plainly that not only in personnel but 
in policy we are still proceeding along an uncertain line, and 
I want to say to you that if this is increased to a point where 
it looks like an extravagant expenditure you will get a reac- 
tion that will be cut lower than the friends of the measure 
ask you to cut it and be conservative. When it comes to the 
allocation of the amount that should go to the various func- 
tions of the Army bill I want to say to you that I believe the 
Secretary of War has been very careful in his analysis of this 
bill. He did say that he wanted the men trained every three 
years, but he has in mind the ideal man. If you ask the Sec- 
retary of War whether he wanted this item increased he would 
tell you that he does not think the necessity of the organiza- 
tion requires an increase under these conditions in compari- 
son with the interests of the other divisions of the Army, 

1880 HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is it not a fact that it appeared 
before the hearings before the gentleman’s subcommittee that 
the War Department wanted to train 16,000? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, you take the original esti- 
mate, which was the War Department's estimate before it was 
pared down by the Budget, and then you come in here and say 
that this is the reason why the item ought to be increased, 
when, as a matter of fact, this item was reduced because it had 
to be reduced in comparison with further items in the bill in 
order to get below the lump sum. Gentlemen come in here 
with a single statement from a part of the hearings or from 
one of the Army officers or one of the officials and say this is 
the one thing that they want. They say what they wanted 
when they made their estimate to the Budget, but that is not 
what they wanted when they took that item and pared it down. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In other words, that is not what 
they wanted when they found out they could not get it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. AntHony], made his principal ground 
of objection the fact that there are not Regular Army officers 
enough to train a greater number than are provided for in the 
bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I call the attention of the gentleman to a 
letter from one of the reserve Officers which is set out at page 
585 of the hearings, in which he calls attention to the very 
fact emphasized by the chairman of the committee, and that is 
that it has been impossible to secure Army officers for the 
training provided last year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSRY. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As I understood the gen- 
tleman, he thought that the Regular Army would not be able 
to train this number of men. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. To train any more men than this bill 
provides, and this communication is on page 585 and is from 
a reserve officer who was anxious to have the maximum of 
training possible. It seems to fully substantiate the claims 
of the chairman of the committee, 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Has not the gentleman read what 
the War Department representative said? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
the gentlemen are proceeding in my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the gentleman 
object? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do. The suggestion I make 
here is that the evidence before our committee shows that 
there is not a uniform frame of mind in the War Department 
with reference to just how they should proceed. I remember 
the statement of Colonel Dickinson wherein he said that if 
their new plans worked out they might be able to train, I 
think, some 30,000 men. I do not think they have tested out 
that plan to where they know whether they will be able to 
train that number or not. This year they have only trained 
9,000 men in their regular camps, and the other 6,000 were 
to be allocated to the various divisions of the Regular Army. 
That being the case, with that chaotic frame of mind, and 
with the personnel of the reserve officers as suggested by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, it seems to me that we are 
making here a very liberal appropriation for the reserve 
officers, and that they ought to be satisfied with this amount 
of money and not come in here and try to break up the Budget 
and not try to override the officers of the Government in their 
policy of economy. For that reason I hope that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questjon is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota) there were—ayes 46, noes 39. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. JOHNSON 
of South Dakota and Mr. ANTHONY to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 65, noes 56. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another amendment at the desk which I ask the Clerk to 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Jonxsox of South Dakota: Page 69, line 19, 
after the word “law,” strike out “ $300,466” and insert $537,750.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, as I stated 
in the beginning of the discussion of the first amendment, 
these three amendments would involve a total expenditure of 
$802,000. The adoption of the first amendment involves about 
$450,000. These other two amendments are simply companions 
of the first and carry out the general scheme and genera! pro- 
gram as outlined in the entire debate. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I suppose if the House 
wants to correct the figures of the Budget, to be consistent, it 
will have to vote right on through with all these increases. 
They ought not to be adopted. The House ought to stand by 
the Budget figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota) there were—ayes 22, noes 89. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota de- 
mands tellers. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and 
stand until counted. [After counting.] Fifteen Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I present 
the other amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Jounson of South Dakota: Page 69, line 21, 
strike out $390,000" and insert “ $497,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment simply provides for the mileage for 4,000 officers which 
this committee has just added to the reserve corps, and unless 
it is adopted this House will find itself in the anomalous posi- 
tion of having added 4,000 reserve officers to the corps and 
having given them no mileage to get to the place where they 
are to be trained. It is a rather unique situation after the 
statement that was made in the beginning of the debate that 
these amendments must pass together. I presume that the 
action just taken by the committee will be upheld and the 


The Clerk will report the additional 
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House will do the same thing that this House occasionally, by 
its own inefficiency, does, which is to go to the Senate and have 
some curative amendment applied. I want to call attention to 
the fact that the first amendment, which has been adopted, 
will be of absolutely no value, as you can not transport any 
officer to the place of training unless this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. There is no real reason, in my opinion, for the 
necessity of increasing the figures of the Budget in reference to 
these items. I think the amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Division, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 88. 
My JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 

tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. Eighteen gentlemen have arisen—not a 
sufficient number—and tellers are refused. 

Mr. JHFFERS. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk resumes the 
reading I have an amendment to the paragraph read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will submit his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. JEFFERS. Page 69, line 24, I move to strike out the 
figure “4” and insert therefor the figure “8.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Jerrens: Page 69, line 24, strike out the figure 
“4” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 8.” 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is proposed 
in order to remove the existing and very manifest discrimina- 
tion against reserve officers. For example, the Regular Army 
officer traveling to similar duty the same distance receives 
8 cents per mile. The reserve officer, giving his time, doing 
this work through his loyalty to the Government in order to 
help our Nation to conserve and realize upon this officer 
material, is allowed only 4 cents per mile. They can not 
possibly travel on that. It costs them money out of their 
poekets every time they make these trips to the training 


camps. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS. I will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is it not a fact the officers get a rental 
allowance for their families the same as the Regular Army 
officer gets? They all get rental allowance. 

Mr. JEFFERS. It is the discrimination, so far as the 
matter of mileage is concerned, that I speak of. 

Mr. BARBOUR. What I want to bring out is this: Prac- 
tically none of these officers take their families to this course 
of training, but at the same time they get the same rental 
allowance as the Regular Army officer gets. It is practically 
additional pay for the time he is taking the training. 

Mr. JEFFERS. A great many of these men do take their 
wives to the cities adjacent to the place Where the training 
eamp is located. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But if they have a family of four or five 
members they do not take the whole family. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Suppose they do, you can not consistently 
charge this rental allowance against their mileage. Now, in 
camps I visited last summer these reserve officers complained 
to me more bitterly about this discrimination against them 
than about any other one item, 

Mr..BARBOUR. I want to bring this out and show, if 
the gentleman will permit, they are not being treated badly 
in the matter of compensation and mileage; in fact, when 
you stop and consider the rental allowance they are getting 
a rather liberal treatment, even if they do not get the same 
actual mileage the Regular Army officer gets. 

Mr. JEFFERS. A good many of the men do take their 
wives and children with them. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That makes a nice holiday vacation for 
the family. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Perhaps; but it costs money. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; any vacation costs money. 

Mr. JEFFERS. They should have equal travel pay and 
not be required to take money out of their own pockets to 
pay their expenses to go to and from these camps in the 
summer time. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But they do get this general allowance, 
which is rather liberal. 

Mr. JEFFERS. But it can not consistently be charged 
against this rental allowance._ 
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Mr. BARBOUR. They get pretty good compensation. 

Mr. JEFFERS. How can you say so when it costs a man 
so heavily if he does take his wife and pay her expenses while 
he is out in the camp? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am simply saying that the men are be- 
ing treated liberally. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Does not that all take money? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. But the allowance is liberal. 

Mr. JEFFERS. And I want to say that if they do not 
take their wives with them that is their business. It costs 
these men money every time they go to the camps, and they 
should have fair and equal treatment with the officers of the 
Regular Army. This mileage allowance of 8 cents a mile 
should be allowed to them the same as the Regular Army ofti- 
cers traveling to duty. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The House should not increase this figure more 
than 4 cents a mile, unless it desires to pay the reserve offi- 
cers a gratuity in excess of that. In the case of these men, 
that travel expenses can be covered by 4 cents a mile. You 
do not want to make it 8 cents a mile unless you want to make 
the officer a present of 4 cents a mile. We gave the reserve 
officers last year nearly $400,000 for the rental of qnarters, 
for which there is no necessity, and which they do not need. 
As explained by the gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR], 
it is a very liberal gratuity to them. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Is that so when you give this man rental 
allowance, and he brings his wife and children with him? 

Mr. ANTHONY. He ought not to bring them with him 
when he is called out for military training. 

Mr. JEFFERS. He has a perfect right to take his wife with 
him on the trip if he wishes to. It may be the only summer 
trip either of them will haye. They may give up all else for the 
sake of thus serving their country. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If a man wished to bring his wife and 
family to the camp, I would be in favor of leaving him at home. 
It is about time we began to tell the facts about these things. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Yes; of course, let us face the facts. But 
please tell me where does Congress get the license to set itself 
up as the self-constituted judge as to whether or not a man 
shall take his wife with him on the trip when he goes to a 
training camp in the summer time? We have absolutely no 
right in the world to say that a man should not take his wife 
with him. 

I want to call attention to this meager 4 cents a mile allow- 
ance. It costs 3½ cents a mile absolutely straight flat railroad 
fare. These men frequently live at long distances from the 
center of the corps area. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not all of them. I would say that a ma- 
jority of them are within 100 or 200 miles, 

Mr. JEFFERS. From Florida to the middle of the Fourth 
Corps Area, for example, or to the corps area training center 
out in the corps areas in the western part of the country, it is 
always a day or two days’ trip. They can not possibly get 
there on 4 cents a mile. If they want to bring their wives 
with them, it is not our function or our right to say that they 
shall not do so. They simply can not “get by” on 4 cents a 
mile, and I have offered this remedial amendment to correct an 
injustice and to right a wrong. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I am rising to explain the reason 
for my opposition to the increase proposed by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNsoNn] in the amendment that was 
passed by the committee. I favored the compromise that would 
have been proposed by the gentleman from Maryland Mr. 
Hix}, providing for an increase of $184,000, which would bring 
the total of reserve officers to be trained up to 16,000 annually if 
the Johnson amendment fixing 18,000 had not been adopted. 
But since the House passed the higher amendment, the com- 
promise proposal was not offered by Mr. HIET. 

I believe the Reserve Corps to be one of the most important 
branches of our system of national defense, but at the same 
time I believe we should proceed slowly and find out exactly 
how much money is required to take care of the men who desire 

to go to camp. We should proceed gradually to build up the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, which at the outset was nothing but 
a paper organization and an experiment in national defense. 

As one who favored the establishment of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and as one who believes in deyeloping its potentialities 
step by step, in accordance with the experience gained each 
year, I feel that the increase that was to have been offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland was sufficient and would have 
provided two weeks’ training this year for one-third of the 


officers in the combatant branches of the Reserve Corps. I 
understand that there are not more than 48,000 Infantry, Artil- 
lery, Cavalry, and combatant officers in the Reserve Corps who 
desire or require training or really are competent to receive 
training. In my opinion, the House has gone too far in passing 
the Johnson amendment, which is in excess of not only the 
Budget but of the request made by the War Department. The 
reason why I did not speak against it was that I thought the 
committee had already made up its mind that it had enough 
yotes in the House, and that the House would follow the com- 
mittee. But it seems that there has been some misunderstand- 
ing, when the Members of the House followed the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from South Dakota, which goes 
some $500,000 beyond the wise demands of the War Depart- 
ment. I think we should proceed intelligently and should know 
all the facts before we vote on this amendment when the bill 
comes up for final passage. 

I believe, however, even if the Johnson amendment is 
adopted on final roll call in the House, that the Senate will 
offer a compromise which will represent the War Depart- 
ment's figures of 16,000, as contemplated in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield right there? 

Mr. FISH. In a moment. I want to say a word about 
Lieut. Col. Howard Dickinson who has been quoted several 
times this afternoon. Colonel Dickinson is a reserve officer, 
a graduate of the Plattsburg training camp, and served 
gallantly in command of a battalion of Infantry in France. 
For the past four years he has represented the reserve officers 
on the Army General Staff and has given his time and ability 
to building up the Officers’ Reserve Corps. He is one of the 
originators of the Reserve Corps project and has done more 
than any single individual to put it on a sound, constructive 
footing. Colonel Dickinson is known to most of the members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs and to the subcommittee 
for the splendid work which he has accomplished in building 
up the Reserve Corps. He is about to leave, as he has almost 
served out the four-year assignment as a reserve officer at- 
tached to the Army General Staff. He deserves a yote of 
thanks from every Member of this House who believes in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. I doubt if the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
will be able to suecessfully replace him by another officer 
who will give so much time and have so much understanding 
of the subject. I want to testify of my own knowledge that 
Lieutenant Colonel Dickinson is the one person to whom the 
credit should be given for establishing the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and the training camps. He has always been ready to 
supply information to Members of Congress, and as far as I 
know has never recommended that Congress pass an appro- 
priation providing for training of more than 16,000 reserve 
officers annually. I am sorry I have not been able to vote on 
that proposition, and before voting finally on the Johnson 
amendment which goes beyond the necessary requirements I 
propose to consider the whole question from the point of view 
of constructive national defense and the practical demands 
of economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York may haye two 
minutes in which to explain his explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. , The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed 
for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. 
yield now? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I do not think the gentleman from 
New York intended it; but if he did, I would like to have some 
explanation. He said there were many officers in the Army 
reserve training corps who were not competent to receive 
training. If that statement 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman need not go any further. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. If that statement is correct, does 
not the gentleman believe ; 

Mr. FISH. It is absolutely correct, and the gentleman need 
not go any further. There are men who hold reserye-corps 
appointments as Captains, majors, and lieutenant colonels who 
would not be noncommissioned officers in the Regular Army. 
I regret it yery much and am glad to say I do not believe there 
is a large number, but I have in mind quite a number of men 
whom I know personally. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. SEARS of Florida, That may be true, but does not the 
gentleman believe those are the very ones who should receive 
training? 

Mr. FISH. Not at all. They should not be in the Reserve 
Corps at all and why waste money on them any more than 
train the reserve officers in the medical or in the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s branch of the service? 

If this amendment prevails I hope a compromise will be 
reached in the Senate whereby the amount will eventually be 
about that which was suggested by the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr, HEL]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. How are you going to find out that 
eee men are unfit unless you train them and then observe 

them? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman knows that at the beginning they 
gave out these Reserve Corps appointments with practically no 
investigation whatever and that a great many men received 
Reserve Corps appointments who, if in the Regular Army, 
would not be noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Then you ought to train them and 
eliminate them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired, The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JEFFEES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Enlisted Reserve Corps: For pay, transportation, subsistence, and 
clothing, $50,000. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment which is at the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HILL of Maryland: On page 70, line 5, 
strike out the figures “ $50,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
* 574,890.“ 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, this is a very modest amendment, but it is a very 
important amendment, On last Saturday, on page 1183 of the 
Recorv, I put in the comparative items between the War De- 
partment’s estimate and the Budget estimate, which Budget 
estimate was adopted by the committee, I also put in a table 
showing the comparative uses to be made of the two sums. The 
Budget and the committee recommend $50,000 for the training 
of the enlisted reservists. The War Department asked for 
$74,890, and the amendment which I offer carries an increase 
of only $24,890. 

Now, what that means is this: At the present time you have 
4,499 enlisted reservists, which is an increase of over 2,000 non- 
commissioned reservists in the past year. The War Department 
desires to train 1,000 of those enlisted reservists in the next 
year, as against 526 who were trained in the past year. The 
purpose of this enlisted reserve is to furnish noncommissioned 
officers for the skeleton units of the organized reserve which 
make up the six field armies. 

You have just passed an amendment by which you have in- 
creased the pay for the officers of the Reserve Corps by $457,900, 
which means training of 18,000 instead of 14,650. Here is an 
amendment which calls for only a small increase of a little 
over $24,000, but it means the training of 1,000 enlisted men 
who are necessary to the proper functioning of these key units, 
and I hope this committee will grant the very small increase 
which is asked for by the War Department. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. This is for the enlisted personnel, is it not? 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. This is for the enlisted personnel. 
Mr. CONNERY. In other words, the gentleman knows from 

the past that this is to train men who are to train officers how 
to fight in war time, does he not? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Well, some of the officers, perhaps; 
but the main purpose is to train men who will assist the 
officers in training the men and, perhaps, future officers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. We appropriated sufficient money for the current 
year to train 770 enlisted men in the Reserve Corps; the de- 
partment has only used money sufficient to train 526, so that 
they evidently did not desire to train any more in the current 
year. Now, we gave them all they asked for—$50,000—for 
that purpose for the next year, and the assumption is that they 
did not desire to train any more than that number. There is 
no immediate necessity that the committee has been able to 
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see for training any more enlisted men. Primarily the purpose 
of these appropriations, as everyone admits, is to give the com- 
missioned’ officers some training. As far as enlisted men go, 
their numbers are negligible in the reserve, and under the 
present system of operation they are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. The committee sees no real reason for increasing the 
amount over the Budget estimate. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY, Les. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Colonel Dickinson stated in answer 
to the chairman of the subcommittee: 


At this time we have 4,499 enlisted reservists, an increase of over 
2,000 over last year, sir. 


Now, if you have an increase of over 2,000, a trivial expendi- 
ture of $24,800 for the training of those extra 2,000 is cer- 
tainly not too much to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hur of Maryland) there were—ayes 4, noes 34. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, to institutions at which 
one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are main- 
tained, of such public animals, means of transportation, supplies, 
tentage, equipment, and uniforms as he may deem necessary, in- 
cluding cleaning and laundering of uniforms and clothing at camps; 
and to forage, at the expense of the United States, public animals so 
issued, and to pay commutation in lieu of uniforms at a rate to be 
fixed annually by the Secretary of War; for transporting said animals 
and other authorized supplies and equipment from place of issue to 
the several institutions and training camps and return of same to place 
of issue when necessary; for the establishment and maintenance of 
camps for the further practical instruction of the members of the 
Reserye Officers’ Training Corps, and for transporting members of 
such corps to and from such camps, and to subsist them while travel- 
ing to and from such camps and while remaining therein so far as 
appropriations will permit, or, in lieu of transporting them to and 
from such camps and subsisting them while en route, to pay them 
travel allowance at the rate of 5 cents per mile for the distance 
by the shortest usually traveled route from the places from which 
they are authorized to proceed to the camp and for the return 
travel thereto, and to pay the return travel pay in advance of the 
actual performance of the travel; for pay for students attending 
advanced camps at the rate prescribed for soldiers of the seventh 
grade of the Regular Army; for the payment of commutation of sub- 
sistence to members of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, at a rate not exceeding the cost of the garrison ration 
prescribed for the Army, as authorized in the act approved June 3, 
1916, as amended by the act approved June 4, 1920; for medical and 
hospital treatment, subsistence until furnished transportation, and 
transportation when fit for travel to their homes of members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps injured in line of duty while at 
camps of instruction under the provisions of section 47a and section 
47d of the national defense act approved June 3, 1916, as amended; 
and for the cost of preparation and transportation to their homes 
and burial expenses of the remains of members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps who die while attending camps of instruction as pro- 
vided in section 4 of the act approved June 3, 1924; and for the 
cost of maintenance, repair, and operation of passenger-carrying 
vehicles, $3,818,020, to remain available until December 81, 1926: 
Provided, That uniforms and other equipment or material issued to the 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps in accordance with law shall be fur- 
nished from surplus or reserve stocks of the War Department with- 
out payment from this appropriation, except for actual expense in- 
curred in the manufacture or issue: Provided further, That in no 
case shall the amount paid from this appropriation for uniforms, equip- 
ment, or material furnished to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
from stocks under the control of the War Department be in excess 
of the price current at the time the issue is made: Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated in this act shall be used for the 
organization or maintenance of additional mounted, motor transport, 
or tank units in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: Provided fur- 
ther, That none of the funds appropriated elsewhere in this act, except 
for printing and binding, shall be used for expenses in connection with 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $100 of the total appropriated by this act may be expended 
for the transportation of authorized Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
students who may be competitors in the national rifle match, and to 
subsist them while traveling to and from said match and while 
remaining thereat. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: On page 74, 
line 4, strike out ‘ $3,818,020" and insert in lien thereof 54, 
118,020.” 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the effect of 
this amendment will be to increase the appropriation for the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps $300,000. 

If I understand the situation correctly, the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended to the Congress the appropriation of the 
amount that is in the bill, but if we limit the appropriation to 
the amount named in the bill, the students of the officers’ train- 
ing corps in the freshman and sophemore classes will be de- 
prived of training in these summer camps of instruction; am 
I correct in that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is right. It will cut out 
what are known as the basic camps in the primary courses of 
the first two years, but will still give those in the upper courses 
or the last two years in the schools and colleges a chance to go 
to the training camps. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, I have taken some interest in 
the reserve camps, including the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the citizens’ military camps, and it seems to me 
it is the biggest kind of a mistake to cut out an expense of 
this kind. You have here these young men in the universities 
starting out on their military training; they are no expense to 
the Government while they are in camp at all; they get no pay, 
as I understand it. The expense is in getting them there, 
feeding them, and getting them home. It is an elaboration of 
the work that is done in the colleges, and for the sake of say- 
ing $300,000 these young men who are in the primary courses 
at the schools are to be deprived of this summer instruction. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course, this appropriation applies to the 
boys in the schools and colleges. They are receiving military 
training all the year around—that is, for nine months of the 
year—so that they are under full military instruction for that 
time. All they lose is this experience in the summer camps. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is true, but at the same 
time the gentleman must admit that while the gentleman says 
“all they lose,“ yet the six weeks’ camp experience in the 
summer time in camp, where they are in a unit outdoors, is of 
great value to them. It does seem to me it is a mistake to 
deprive the men in these primary classes of this training. 

At Fort Snelling, for example, in the Seventh Corps Area, 
there were young men from Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
the two Dakotas, Minnesota, and possibly one other State 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and there were some fine 
young men from Iowa, I might say. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Where is Fort Snelling located? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In Minnesota. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Close to Minneapolis? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And there is not a better camp 
to be found anywhere. I might say also that in addition to the 
military training there is extensive athletic competition in 
sports. 

This brings out the very finest type of young men. I think 
it is a big mistake for this Congress to go on record in this 
way and to start ont with a new program entirely, because 
that is what you are doing. Heretofore we have been train- 
ing the young men in the primary classes, but now we limit 
it to the junior and the senior classes of the colleges, and I 
think it is a mistake. I do not think this ought to be done 
and PA addition of $300,000 in this appropriation will pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I think all that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] 
says is true in reference to the fine work that is done in the 
reserve officers’ training camps of the schools and colleges, 
The appropriation provides for carrying on the full amount of 
training work proper in the schools and colleges. The only 
thing that will be eliminated under this appropriation is the 
summer camp for the students in the basic courses, and un- 
doubtedly the Bureau of the Budget made the recommendation 
as it is here in order that their totals might conform to the 
limits set by the President to be expended for military pur- 
poses, and for that reason the committee accepted it. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And the only reason that was 
given as purely the financial one. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; and it was thought that these camps 
for these junior students could be cut out without interfer- 
ing in the slightest with their military training. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But that was an afterthought. 
The primary reason was the addition to the expense of main- 
taining the men in the reserve camps. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think it is going to do them any 
Serious injury. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman agrees it 
has done them good. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And the appropriation recom- 
mended in the bill will eliminate the work for these young 
men. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to warrant 
officers, enlisted men,.and civilians attending training camps main- 
tained under the provisions of section 47-d of the national defense 
act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, uniforms, 
including altering, fitting, washing, and cleaning when necessary, 
subsistence, and transportation, or in lieu of such ‘transportation and 
subsistence for travel to and from camps travel allowances at 5 cents 
per mile, as prescribed in said section 47-d; for such expenditures as 
are authorized by said section 47-d as may be necessary for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of said camps, including recruiting and 
advertising therefor, and the cost of maintenance, repair, and operation 
of passenger-carrying vehicles; for gymnasium and athletic supplies 
(not exceeding $15,000); for mileage, reimbursement of traveling 
expenses, or allowance in lieu thereof as authorized by law, for officers 
of the Regular Army and Organized Reserves, traveling on duty in 
connection with citizens’ military training camps; for medical and 
hospital treatment, subsistence until furnished transportation, and 
transportation when fit for travel to their homes of members of the 
citizens’ military training camps injured in line of duty while attend- 
ing camps of instruction under the provisions of section Nu and 
Section 47-d of the national defense act approved June 3, 1916, as 
amended, and for the cost of preparation and transportation to their 
homes and burial expenses of the remains of civilians who die while 
attending camps of instruction, as provided in section 4 of the act 
approved June 3, 1924; In all, $2,320,000, to remain available until 
December 31, 1926: Provided, That the funds herein appropriated shall 
not be used for the training of any person in the first year, or lowest 
course, who shall have reached his twepty-fourth birthday before 
the date of enrollment: Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated elsewhere in this act, except for printing and binding, 
Shall be used for expenses in connection with citizens’ military train- 
ing camps: Provided further, That uniforms and other equipment or 
material furnished in accordance with law for use at citizens’ military 
training camps shall be furnished from surplus or reserve .stocks of 
the War Department without payment from this appropriation, except 
for actual expense incurred in the manufacture or issue: Provided 
further, That in no case shall the amount paid from this appropria- 
tion for uniforms, equipment, or material furnished in accordance with 
law for use at citizens’ military training camps from stocks under 
control of the War Department be in excess of the price current at 
the time the issue is made. 

Under the authorizations contained in this act no Issues of reserve 
supplies or equipment shall be made where such issues would impair 
the reserves held by the War Department for two field armies or 
1,000,000 men. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Nxwrox of Minnesota: Page 76, line 22, strike 
out the figures “ $2,320,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $2,650,000.” sC 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the effect of 
the amendment I have offered makes possible the training of 
34,000 young men in the citizens’ military training camps in- 
stead of 29,000 men as provided for in the bill before us. 
There were trained last year, not 29,000, but 84,000. 

Now, in 1920, I think it was, in the Army reorganization act 
amending the national defense act, there was laid down a 
definite national defense program of the country. We have 
just seen how that has already been adversely affected by the 
action of the Bureau of the Budget. We have been training 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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young men of the colleges during the first two years, if they 
wanted to go to the summer camps. This year the bill comes 
in with a recommendation eliminating that for no other reason 
than the financial one, because it did not fit in with the idea 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

-Now we are here on a bill which reduces the number of 
men in the citizens’ military camps for young men who do not 
go to college who can not go to the camps except under this 
appropriation. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. å 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I would like to suggest that the 
national defense act was passed soon after the war, and as 
we gradually get away from the war I believe we have reached 
the conclusion that some of the ideas carried out in that act 
are unnecessary at this time. I am wondering whether or not 
Wwe are bound to carry out everything required in the national 
defense act or whether we can adjust it to the present program 
of the country. ~% 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Well, I can not agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa that the provision with reference to the 
citizens’ reserve training camps is one that ought to be aban- 
doned or curtailed. I think it ought to be followed out. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Did the gentleman yote for the 
increase of the National Guard to 250,000? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, I will say this, that if it is to 
be curtailed it ought to be by Congress believing that it ought 
to be curtailed and not because of any action of the Bureau of 
the Budget. i 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What about the President having 
something to say about it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, the gentleman knows that 
the President has no time to go into these details at all. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. But the President has certain 
policies. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, The gentleman knows that it is 
mighty difficult to get a frank expression from men in the 
department because of the action of the Director of the Budget, 
because they fear that a frank expression on their part to 
Members of Congress might subject them to embarrassment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The Appropriations Committee 
feels that it has the direct representation of the President in 
every item of the bill, regardless of whether he has made it 
specifically or not, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The committee may feel that 
way, but all the Members of the House know that the indi- 
vidual items do not represent the views of the President 
himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. The Budget is the direct representative of 
the President, It functions to carry out the President's will. 
When the Budget makes a representation or recommendation, 
it is the President's recommendation, and he sends it to us 
over his signature. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is not stating 
anything new to any Member of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON, But the gentleman from Minnesota says 
that the Budget action is not in accordance with the President's 
desire. ; 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, the gentleman can not get 
any such idea from what I said. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment as a substitute for the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 76, 
line 22, strike out the sum of 52,320,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $2,807,471.” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the amount contained in my amendment is in 
accordance with the statement of the War Department as nec- 
essary for the efficient conduct of the citizens’ military training 
camps. The Budget Bureau, as well as the committee, follow- 
ing faithfully and loyally the recommendation of the Budget, 
reduced that amount to the limit contained in the bill. 

Let us see what the situation is with reference to the facts, 
No one will dispute the value of these citizens’ military train- 
ing camps. It is all right to have the Regular Army; it is all 
right to have the reserves; it is ali right to have the National 
Guard, but everyone knows that when war really comes the 


safety of the Republic is going to depend on our great civilian 
pepo, which will be mustered into the Army in time of 

What is the situation? Last year, according to the hearings, 
they trained 34,000 men. The hearings further go to show that 
they refused, that they turned down, 12,000 condidates for 
training who were qualified and who met all the tests—they 
turned them back because they did not have sufficient money 
to carry on the training. What does the department, what 
does the Budget, what does the Appropriations Committee do 
under that state of facts? Instead of increasing the appro- 
priation to take care of 12,000 additional candidates who 
want the training, the Appropriations Committee reduced the 
amount, so that they cut down the number actually trained 
from 34,000 last year, to 29,000 for the present year. The 
cheapest money that the United States can spend in a military 
way for real national preparedness is on these citizen military 
training camps. 
eas FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The gentleman says in a military 
way. Does he not think it also helps to make good citizens ať 
these men and helps them in a civic way? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: To be sure. What I mean is 
that of the funds the Government has to spend to provide for 
the national defense, the cheapest money that we can spend 
is on these citizens’ military training camps. What ought to 
be the policy of the Government? We ought to prepare and 
train every civilian who applies to these military training 
camps. What is a million dollars? It means only $600,000 
increase in this item. What is a million dollars compared 
with the expenditure for the Military Establishment? We 
spend $300,000,000 each year. I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickrnson]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is the gentleman addressing his 
remarks to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not to the gentleman, but about 
him. We spend $300,000,000 a year for the maintenance of 
the Military Establishment. What is a million dollars out of 
$300,000,000? When these boys, these young men, good citizens, 
patriotic, anxious to learn, wanting to make themselves good 
citizens, apply at the door of the Government training camps 
and ask to be taken into these training camps we find the Goy- 
ernment saying, “We are sorry, young men, but the Goy- 
ernment is too poor to furnish you training for two weeks 
in a military training camp; but remember, young men, 
that when war comes the United States Government is going 
into your homes and will lay the harsh hand of a military 
conscript officer on your shoulders and take you away to the 
battle field, because, although in time of peace we have not 
enough money to train you for two weeks in a training camp, 
yet you have the strength to go out upon the battle field.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What are the facts? Last year 
we turned away 12,000 of these young men. Instead of pro- 
viding for those 12,000, we are cutting down 5000 below the 
number that we actually trained. Oh, but the gentleman from 
Towa says that the President is with the committee in its 
recommendation. He has heard the voice of the President. 
The President has made some recommendations, and we have 
to follow the President to economize! The gentleman from 
Iowa does not know what the President thinks about this 
situation, and I am going to show him that the President of 
the United States, Mr. Coolidge, is in favor, not of my amend- 
ment, because, of course, he does not know that there is such 
an amendment, but he is in favor of the principle involved 
in it, Let me show the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony], these booted 
and spurred military martinets who seek to dominate this 
House, just what the President does say. Here is what the 
President says, in black and white. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Hurry up. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, I know the gentleman is 
anxious to know what the President says. The gentleman 
wants to follow him, and if he would use a little more industry 
and find out where the President really stands he might be 
able to follow him. I am going to read what the President 
says, to be found in the printed hearings that the gentleman 
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from Iowa is supposed to have heard in his committee. Let 
me read to you: 
Tun Wire House, Washington. 


The young men of America have always shown patriotic devotion 
to their country in time of stress. They have a opportunity to-day 
of preparation for service in time of peace. The Government has 
established the citizens’ military training camps, which are essentially 
schools in citizenship. They are conducted by the War Department, 
which alone has personnel sufficient to give the various types of train- 
ing offered in them. They are administered by selected officers of 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the Reserve Corps, under 
a discipline well adapted to a plan of voluntary civilian training. 

These camps are an essential in the plan of national security. 
They promote obedience to law and respect for the institutions of a 
well-ordered society. Young men are helped to physical health, mental 
vigor, and moral excellence. Social understanding and democratic 
feeling are developed; love and reverence for the flag are the natural 
outcome of the training. Courtesy in act, sympathy in feeling, toler- 
ance in thought are the ideals. 


I pause now to emphasize the concluding words of the Presi- 
dent upon this subject. This is the conclusion of his letter; 
this is his final message. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is not dated. It comes from 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. As a matter of fact the letter 
was written long before he sent in the Budget and certified 
it to the Committee on Appropriations, and his final word to 
the committee is the Budget in which he fixes the figure. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let us see. If the gentleman 
does not understand it, he may have to read it a second time; 
but here is what the President says. The gentleman from 
Iowa puts this letter into the hearings, because he is on the 
committee, and if this statement is false, if it bears any evi- 
dence of fraud, then the gentleman from Iowa has either been 
ignorant or unfaithful to this House in putting this proposition 
in the Recorp, Let me read from the President's letter: 


Recognizing the great good which comes to Government and to 
people from the citizens’ military training camps, I hope that each 
year an increasing number of young men may take advantage of the 
opportunity which is afforded them, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


If we trained’34,000 men last year and turned away from 
these camps 12,000 men, that means that 46,000 men were 
ready and anxious to take this training. What does the com- 
mittee do? Do they agree with the President that next year 
an increasing number should attend these camps? The Presi- 
dent says that he thinks an increasing number should attend: 
but the gentlemen from Iowa and Kansas, off somewhere in a 
little subcommittee room, say that a decreasing number each 
year ought to attend these camps, because they provide in this 
appropriation for only 29,000 men, when they actually trained 
34,000 men last year. You not only are going to turn away 
12,000 men but you are going to kick out of the training 
camps 5,000 whom you had there last summer. Yet they come 
here and talk about the President. Of course the President 
signed the Budget—he had to sign it. It was already made up 
and he signed the Budget and sent it in, but there is a rule 
that when you have a general statute and then pass a special 
statute the general statute must yield to the special statute. 
The President ‘sent in the general statute, and you are sup- 
posed to swallow it. Then he sent in a special message, a 
special letter to somebody, and under all the rules of con- 
struction your Budget must give way to the special instruction 
of the President in this regard. You have the wishes of the 
President, and you have the wishes of the gentleman from 
Iowa and the gentleman from Kansas. 

Now, you loyal Republicans, you loyal Republicans who want 
to follow the President, if you want to follow the President, 
follow what the President stands for and what he says he 
stands for. Do not follow the gentleman from Iowa and the 
gentleman from Kansas, because they do not represent the 
President on this floor. They say they do, but when you get 
the language of the President going in one direction and their 
language going in another direction, do not you know which 
to choose? I am constrained to repeat a little story that I told 
on this floor once before. These gentleman and the President 
are going in opposite directions. They may think they are 
going in the same direction. On one -occasion two cross-eyed 
men were driving their wagons down the road in opposite 
directions and their wagons collided, and one of the cross- 
eyed men said to the other, Why don't you look where you 
are going?” The other said, Why in the hell don't you go 
where you are looking?“ [Laughter.] The President is either 
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not looking where he is going or the gentleman from Kansas 


and the gentleman from 
looking. 

Gentlemen, you can not yote with the gentleman from Iowa 
and with the gentleman from Kansas and with the President 
too because they are going in opposite directions. The Presi- 
dent says he wants an increased number of men each year to 
attend these military training camps, and my amendment con- 
tains the estimate of what the War Department says it needs, 
and it will only provide for about 34,000 men when last year 
we had 46,000 applicants. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas and if that 
fails I shall support the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, and in view of this I want to read a tele- 
gram which I received this morning which is as follows: 


New Tonk, January 7, 1925. 


Iowa are not going where they are 


Hon. Harry E. HULL, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Military Training Camps Association, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, which helps to recruit for citizens’ military training camps, 
in view debate before House, wishes to correct impression that ap- 
propriation last year was sufficient to care for all applications re- 
ceived. The official figures, War Department, show there were at 
least 20,000 more applicants than could be accepted, and with the 
interest in this year’s camps the shortage will be even greater under 
Army bill as at present. Have asked Congressman Snell to move 
amendment to increase $800,000 to provide for 34,000, same number 
as last year, instead of 29,000 as at present, Respectfully urge your 
cooperation, 

ARTHUR F. COSBY, 
Chairman Military Affairs Committee, 


Gentlemen, that is the real truth of the situation. We 
trained 34,000 of these young men last year. We had 12,000 to 
20,000 more who wanted to take training, and this year we are 
appropriating the same amount of money, and due to the rise 
in the cost we are simply providing for 5,000 less men to go to 
these camps; and under the national defense act this is one of 
the important links in the national defense, these civilian 
training camps for the boys over the country, and while we 
might mention it, it is the truth. We not only better the Mili- 
tary Establishment but we better the country and make better 
citizens out of these boys. I appeal to the membership of 
this House to support the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas and give them enough money at least to train the same 
number we had last year. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I would, really much prefer if some Republican 
would do what I feel like I should do. I was really surprised 
at my good friend from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] in the impu- 
tation implied in his question a few moments ago when he 
asked the gentleman from Texas what was the date of the 
letter of President Coolidge from which the gentleman from 
Texas quoted. The inference, of course, was clear that the 
gentleman from Iowa wanted to leave with the House, and 
that was that the President had changed his position and, in 
fact, carried with it a charge of vacillation on the part of the 
man in the White House. [Laughter.] I indignantly refute 
that charge. [Laughter.] It is not always pleasant to dis- 
charge a duty upon this floor free of partisanship, but there is 
one that was imposed on us Democrats by reason of the issues 
of the last campaign, and that is to protect the President 
against the desertion of you Republicans, [Laughter.] We 
recently heard the philosopher of the House [Mr. BURTON] 
talk entertainingly abont the issues of the last campaign, but 
just being a plain, blunt, country lawyer I am rather practical 
and I think I understand clearly better than he what the real 
issue was, because I got out with the boys in the forks of the 
creek. What was the issue? The issue was, you could not 
trust the Democrats because the Democratic Party, by some 
kind of hocus-pocus, legerdemain, mesmerism, or something or 
other, had deliberately swallowed the Republican majority in 
the House of Representatives and led it astray, and that you 
Republicans, under our evil influence, had deserted the Presi- 
dent and left him naked and unprotected, politically, [Laugh- 
ter.] For illustration, I am pretty sure in the van of the 
charging heroes of Republicanism in this House who in the 
last session humiliated the President when they slaughtered the 
Mellon plan, which was the pet of the President—I am sure 
the distinguished leader from Iowa was there. And the issue 
in the campaign was, “Down with the Republican Congress, 
but stand by the Republican President! Repudiate the Repub- 
lican Congress.” 

You, in order to get back, promised in the last campaign to 
stand by your Republican President, and I violate no secret 
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when I say that it was not so much the President that was 
indorsed but it was the gentleman from Iowa and every other 
Republican that deserted Calvin Coolidge who were repudiated. 
You Republicans went back on bended knees, repudiated your 
record, and called on your constituents, “Take me back; I re- 
pent; I will stand by Coolidge next time.” [Applause and 
laughter.) 

If the American people had not believed in the sincerity of 
your repentance and in your abject promise to stand by 
Coolidge in the future, you would not have been reelected to 
this House. Now, after “the tumult and the shouting” have 
died and the election is over, the gentleman comes in here, 
in violation of his campaign promise, and seeks to reflect on 
the President of the United States by saying he is vacillating 
and does not know what he wants; that he writes a letter one 
day and repudiates it the next day. I deny it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understand that the gentle- 
man does not mean that the gentleman from Iowa can not 
stand by the President, but that he changes so fast that he can 
not find him. ILaughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. No. The President feels his way slowly, and 
when he makes up his mind where he stands all hell and the 
Republican politicians can not move him. IApplause.] Of 
course, that is a redundancy, because one includes the other. 
[Laughter.] My friends on the other side, the Republicans, 
are still groggy from the effects of the last campaign. They 
are in an attitude where the President is loath to call them 
into extra session, He is waiting until the spring thaw has 
drawn some of the frost out of their benumbed and befuddled 
intellects. You Republicans are like the famous snake rail- 
way that— 

Wiggled in and wiggled out, 

And left the people all in doubt 
Whether in its zigzag track 
"Twas going east or coming back. 


The President can not depend on you and we Democrats 
have to protect him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Baltimore [Mr. 
Ursnaw.] [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman—— [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Laughter.] The question is on agreeing to the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a divi- 
sion. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 38. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear the re- 
sult of the vote as announced by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 35 and the noes 
are 38, so the substitute does not prevail. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered: and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
ConnaLty of Texas and Mr. Newron of Minnesota to act as 
tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 53, noes 43. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now comes on the amend- 
ment as modified by the substitute. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. . 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The substitute was adopted, and 
the vote was on the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The vote was on the amendment 
as modified by the substitute. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 38. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks for 
tellers. Those who favor taking the vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until they are counted. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
ANTHONY and Mr. Connaxty of Texas to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 54, noes 46. 

So the amendment as modified by the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available 
for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, fore- 
man, or other person having charge of the work of any employes 
of the United States Government while making or causing to be 
made with a stop watch, or other time-measuring device, a time 
study of any job of any such employee between the starting and com- 
pletion thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while 
engaged upon such work; nor shall any part of the appropriations 
made in this act be available to pay any premiums or bonus or cash 
reward to any employee in addition to his regular wages, except for 
suggestions resulting in Improvements or economy in the operation 
of any Government plant, 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hunt of Iowa: Page 80, line 4, after 
the word “plant,” insert: No part of the moneys appropriated in 
this act shall be used to pay any officer to recruit the Army beyond 
the limit of 100,000 three-year enlisted strength.” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, A point of order is reserved. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, it will probably be necessary to explain to you the 
object of this amendment. First, it is designed to economize 
in the Army. It will economize in this way: There are at 
present, as I understand it, a great number of young men who 
are desirous of joining the Army under the one-year enlist- 
ment. Now, the one-year enlistment is something that I have 
tried for the entire time that I have been in Congress to get 
the Army to adopt. It is from a military standpoint scien- 
tifically sound. It is a cheaper and a better plan. The Army, 
however, object to it for various reasons. No one, least of all 
myself, contends that the entire Army could be made up of 
one-year enlistments, but they can enlist at least from 15,000 
to 20,000 men one year and train them, and let them go out 
into civilian life if they want to. Those men become a mili- 
tary asset to this country. = 

Now if you have them all three-year men you are never 
sending any man out into civilian life. Under the national 
defense act we have a dual plan of enlistment, and I think I 
quote literally from the law when I say it provides “ Enlist- 
ments in the Regular Army are to be three years or one year 
at the option of the soldier.” That is the National Guard plan, 
Last year I found that the War Department, under a decision 
of the Judge Advocate, was denying the right of a boy to get 
into the Army for one year and get this training. 

I took the matter up in the committee; I took it up with 
the high command, and finally I appealed to the Secretary of 
War, stating that they were not carrying out their own act. 
Finally the Secretary of War said he was willing to send it 
to the Department of Justice and have them interpret the law. 
The Department of Justice replied, after investigation, that it 
was very plain; that the law needed no interpretation; that a 
man could join at his own option for one year, if he wanted to, 
They took a very few men into the Army for one year. 

I went out last year and I found men in New England who 
were recruiting for the Army and they told me that they had 
hundreds of young men who wanted to join the Army for one 
year, but that they were not taking those boys, but we find 
they are taking them for a three-year period. Now, I say it is 
unfair for the War Department, when Congress writes a law 
as plain as that, not to carry it out, at least to the extent 
that we intended it to be carried ont. If they will adopt this 
plan, this is what will happen: There will be 125 recruiting. 
officers that are going about over this country to-day trying to 
find three-year men—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I ask for five addi- 
tional minutes. 
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The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. They are going over the country get- 
ting three-year men when they can have one-year men if they 
want them. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Are they not doing it for the purpose of 
economy, because when men have to be sent to far-away sta- 
tions they can not afford to send one-year men. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, I have been on the Committee on 
Military Affairs for 10 years and I understand Army camou- 
flage and smoke screens, and that is what that is. Every- 
body knows, except the Subcommittee on Appropriations, that 
if you have 100,000 three-year men, men enlisted for three 
years, you have sufficient to take care of your foreign pos- 
sessions when you are not using over 40,000 abroad. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that they do not send 
raw recruits to distant posts but that they train them first and 
then send them out? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That should be true, but let me tell 
you what I found, and that is one of the reasons I took it up. 
I found out they were not carrying it out. I was on a boat 
going to Panama, and on that boat there were over 800 
young men who were solicited less than two weeks before 
on the streets of New York, and they were taking them fo 
the Philippines for three years, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Without any training at all? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Without any training at all. 
perfectly inhuman, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And a waste of money. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And a waste of money. 
lutely absurd. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Would not the same proposition apply 
even as to posts in the United States? If they enlist a man 
and have to take him to a post 80 or 100 miles away is it not 
economy to enlist him for three years rather than one year? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No, and it is no economy to enlist a 
man for Fort Snelling, or somewhere West, for three years 
from the streets of New York when you could get a man out 
there for one year. And that is what they are doing. They 
can get all the one-year men they want right near the posts; 
they do not haye to work for them; they do not have to send 
out any recruiting officers for them, because they will come in. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is not the War Department now recruit- 
ing men for one year for near-by posts? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not know whether they are or 
not, but I presume they are to a limited extent; just enough 
to comply with the law. But I do know this, that they are 
not taking all the one-year men they can get, and I do know 
they are trying to get three-year men. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman permit me to read a 
short excerpt from a statement made by General Davis before 
the committee on that very point? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I would prefer that the gentleman read 
it in his own time. I understand the Army does not like one- 
year enlistments. But this is a fact, that if you will adopt this 
amendment you can get along with about 125 less recruiting 
officers, and if they will advertise that they will take these 
one-year men, and let the boys of this country know they will 
take them, their Army will be kept full without any work at all, 
and they will not have over 15,000 or 20,000 one-year men in 
the Army. This is what will happen: A boy will join the 
Army, under my amendment, for one year and then he will 
enlist for three years. That is all right, and I have no objec- 
tion to it, but we do want the Army to accept one-year men, 
and this will not hurt the Army at all; it will help them to 
get all the men they want, and they will understand that Con- 
gress wants its laws carried out, and that is the object of the 
amendment. [Applause.] 


It was 


It was abso- 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, in making the point of 
order I desire to call attention to the statement which Adju- 
tant General Davis made before the subcommittee on this 
matter of one-year enlistments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved. Does 
the gentleman now make it? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; I make the point of order, 
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The CHATRMAN. On what ground? 

Mr. BARBOUR. On the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, And I desire to call attention to the state- 
ment of Adjutant General Davis before this subcommittee on 
the subject of one-year enlistments. After telling of the ref- 
erence of the question to the Attorney General and the Attor- 
ney General's decision he then goes on to say: 


We then issued instructions that any man who desired to enlist 
for one year could do so for a vacancy to which we could send him 
within 100 miles; if there was no vacancy within that distance, then 
to the nearest distance; but that we could not send a one-year man 
for instance, to an overseas garrison, because it would cost too mach 
money; this related to enlistments for one year commencing April. 
1924. Since that time we have enlisted 3,825 men for one year and 
24,039 men for three years, 


I submit the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the 
amendment comes squarely within the limitation that we fre- 
quently place upon an appropriation bill. It is to reduce ex- 
penses in the Army. It will stop the payment of the salaries 
of officers now engaged in the recruiting service, and that is the 
7 77 8 15 3 a not aur question about its being in order 

er the Hoiman rule and as a li 4 
hii bt ALATAS mitation. We have the samo 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman 
submit the amendment to the point of 72 5 that it 1 
germane to this paragraph. If I understand it, under the 
present law there is an option given to an enlisted man to 
enlist either for one year or three years. Clearly, then, if you 
say you can not enlist over 100,000 men for three years, you 
would deprive the men of exercising that option if you had that 
many three-year men in the Army. It is clearly legislation, 
Second, there is absolutely no showing here on the face of this 
amendment that would bring it within the Holman rule. It 
would have to be shown that to enlist men for a one-year 
period would saye money, There is no showing here that the 
recruiting officers are spending all their time enlisting three- 
year men. There is no showing here that you could in any 
case deplete your recruiting force in order to have 100,000 
three-year men in the Army. $ 

It seems to me clearly this is legislation, in the first place; it 
is not germane, in the second place, and does not come within 
the provisions of the Holman rule, in the third place. I think 
the point of order ought to be sustained. 

Mr, HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I call the Chair's atten- 
tion to the fact that this amendment comes at the end of the 
military-activities portion of the bill. This is the proper place 
on-the bill to place a limitation of this character. I also call 
the Chair’s attention to the fact that it comes at the end of the 
paragrapli which is known as the stop watch amendment. This 
amendment was placed on the Army bill in 1914 and has been 
carried from 1914 to the present time. Part of the time it has 
been on the naval bill and on other bills, It has always, with 
one exception, been held to he in order. If the Chair is in doubt 
and will take the time to read pages 4829 to 4832 of the 
Precedents, the Chair will find this amendment properly dis- 
cussed by the then Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Graham, who went through 
the precedents and brought forward all the facts in regard to 
such an amendment, This amendment does the very same 
thing as the amendment then proposed. It limits the expendi- 
ture of money for the pay of an officer and is clearly in order, 
unless we are to have chaos in the House and the Chair is to 
rule one thing in order one day and something else in order on 
another day. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make one further observation. This is a limitation on the pay 
of officers. There is absolutely nothing in this section of the 
bill that has to do with the pay of officers. There is a specific 
section in the bill that provides for the pay of officers. If this 
amendment was germane at all, it would be germane to the 
section of the bill that had to do with the pay of officers; and, 
in the second place, there is no showing here on the face of 
this amendment that there would be any saving to the Goy- 
ernment whatever. As a matter of fact, the testimony before 
the committee shows that every additional one-year man that 
is put into the Army increases the expense of the Army instead 
of decreasing it. Therefore the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] is not warranted in saying that this amendment will 
save money for the Government. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I might call the attention of the Chair 
briefly to the wording of the paragraph that it follows: 


1925 


able for the salary or pay of any officer— 


And so forth. 

This is the same character of amendment. It logically fol- 
lows that provision and is properly submitted at this point 
in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. HULL] to interpret his amendment so that the Chair 
may better understand its purpose and effect. The amendment 
reads, “No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall 
be used to pay any officer to recruit the Army beyond the limit 
of 100,000 three-year enlisted strength.” The Chair is not 
familiar enough with the subject matter to understand fully 
what the limit of 100,000 three-year enlisted strength means. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There are at present in the Army some- 
thing like 112,000 three-year men: ‘There are something like 
8.000 or 4,000 one-year men. One hundred and twenty-five offi- 
cers of the Army are engaged in recruiting work in this coun- 
try. I am inclined to think there are many, many thousands 
of men who have tried to enlist in the Army for one year. I 
have that information from recruiting officers, who say they 
have had such applications from hundreds who were not 
taken in. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; I can not yield now. 

The Army is very frank about this matter. They do not 
want one-year enlistments. This is a question that has been 
debated in our committee for 10 years, and probably longer. 
Men do not agree on it, but military experts all over the world 
claim that it is cheaper and better to enlist men for one year, 
and we have placed such a provision in the bill, and it is in 
the law that a man shall be taken for one year if he wants to. 

My contention is that this amendment is a limitation, and 
if it is adopted yow would get rid of the services of these re- 
cruiting officers, at least until your Army was brought down to 
100,000 three-year men and until they had taken in 18,000 one- 

ear men. 
á These one-year men are ready to come in. You do not have 
to recruit them. You do not have to send out and beg for 
them; they are ready and willing and want to come in. But as 
long as the Army is permitted to send out recruiting officers to 
get men for three years, of course, they can keep the one-year 
men down and there will not be so many taken in. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer the 
suggestion that while the amendment, on the face of it, appears 
to be a limitation on an appropriation, in view of the statement 


just made by the proponent it is in reality a limitation upon the 


three-year enlistments, limiting the number of three-year 
enlisted men to 100,000, and so in reality it is legislation. 
Although it may appear on the face of it to be a limitation on 
the appropriation, it operates as a limit on the enlistments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand that there 
is a statute requiring a larger enlistment. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It permits it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It permits it but does not require it. 
Does the gentleman hold that the permission and not a require- 
ment is a change in legislation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the position I take. It really oper- 
ates to limit the three-year enlistments to 100,000 men, when 
there is no limit at the present time. Thereby it changes sub- 
stantive law. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the judgment of the Chair there is 
no adequate proof embodied in the amendment, or any neces- 
sary conclusion from the amendment, that there will be a 
reduction of expenditure. Therefore, the Chair is unable to 
see that it complies in this regard with the second paragraph 
of Rule XXI, commonly known as the Holman rule: In the 
judgment of the Chair the amendment is submitted in the 
proper place, inasmuch as it immediately follows a paragraph 
of limitation, and as it has the form of an amendment of 
limitation. 

The Chair hoped that he would not be confronted with this 
question of limitation for he has never been able to satisfy 
himself that many of the limitations which have met the 
approval of presiding officers, did really comply with the 
spirit and purpose of the Holman rule. The Chair wanted to 
avoid the appearance of presumption in taking issue with 
many of the able and learned gentlemen who have previously 

„occupied this position. However, if anyone will examine the 
rulings on the subject he will find that various Chairmen 
have intimated that if they were coming to the question de 
novo they might not take the position that has prevailed. 
Therefore it may be fairly said that opinions differ and that 
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No part of the appropriation, made in this act shall be made avail- | if the question of limitation were to rise now for the first 
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time, another policy might be: established. 

However, the Chair is compelled to face one aspect of the 
issue at once and he feels that he could not satisfy his own 
judgment in the matter of limitations if he took the ground 
that a limitation of this sort is necessarily within the con- 
templation of the second paragraph of Rule XXI, or is of the 
class that has been so. often permitted under the customary 
extension of its application. He believes he should look 
through the form to the purpose. So doing, he finds the pur- 
pose to. be legislative, in that the intent is to restrict execu- 
tive discretion to a degree that may be fairly termed a change 
in policy rather than a matter of administrative detail. For 
this reason he feels it incumbent on himself to sustain the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph is known as the 
“Harry E. Hull amendment.” Year after year the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] has been able, either in committee or on 
the floor, to put this paragraph in the Army bill and also in the 
nayal bill. It prohibits any officer or manager or superintend- 
ent or foreman of the Government from exercising any super- 
vision whatever over the moyement of the employees of the 
Government working in the navy yards and the arsenals. 
Everyone recognizes that that position is a ridiculous one. I 
have frequently made the point of order against it and in times 
have had it stricken ont by the chairman. On several occasions 
the House has sustained the chairman in striking it out, but 
inevitably the distinguished gentleman from Iowa has been 
strong enough to come back and have his amendment again 
enacted into law. 

He and I differ on this subject and on one or two other 
matters and yet we are good friends. I like the gentleman. I 
want to say this; that he is soon to leave this Congress and I 
am sorry, indeed, to see him leave. He is one of the ablest and 
fairest debaters I ever saw on the floor and is one of the most 
courteous debaters. He is a strong and able Representative. 
I believe that it is the consensus of the membership. of this 
House that they are sorry to see him leave. 

In deference to his position here I am going to withdraw the 
amendment I have offered, because I know that it is absolutely 
impossible as long as he stays here to get this paragraph out 
of the bill. But I want to serve notice on my colleagues. that 
as soon as he is away I am going to renew the fight that I 
have made against this provision in the Army and the Navy 
bill. It ought to go out. There is as much reason and neces- 
sity for the Government to exercise supervision over its em- 
ployees as there is for supervision in any private enterprise. 
There is not a private business on God's green earth that could 
run three months without supervision. over its employees. 
However, I express the hope that our distinguished friend 
when he goes back to Iowa will be as successful there as he 
has been here on the floor. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

-There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Equipment or material purchased outside of the United States 
from funds appropriated in this act shall be admitted free of duty. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
committee to the fact that yesterday the committee in its 
wisdom rejected an amendment which I offered to delay the 
transfer of the experimental station from the McCook Field 
to the new field. I assume that the committee has in mind, 
inasmuch as this involves an expenditure of several million 
dollars, to provide the necessary legislation to legalize that 
undertaking. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing or that nothing may be construed as a waiver, I 
serve notice now on the record that if money is appropri- 
ated, and next year the committee comes in with a bill re- 
quiring additional funds, I shall reserve the right to avail 
myself of the rules of the House to prevent any expenditure 
in the absence of the necessary legislation to authorize this 
great expenditure. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the pro forma amendment of the gentleman from New 
York, for the purpose of making an observation or two with 
reference to what has happened to this bill. This is a year 
of economy. This House, by putting on two amendments, has 
increased. the amount carried by the bill some $964,000, al- 
most a million dollars. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. One of my colleagues made the observa- 
tion that last year was the economy year because the election 
was held last year. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I believe this is going to be an 
economy year. It ought to be. Unless I am opposed in my 
purpose by members of my own committee, on these two 
amendments I shall ask for a roll call, so that Members may 
answer to their names and let the country know whether they 
are for overriding the Budget by a million dollars or are 
for economy, as the people of this country directed in the 
election last November. R 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing the work of furnishing headstones of durable stone 
or other durable material for unmarked graves of Union and Con- 
federate soldiers, sailors, and marines, and soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of all other wars in national, post, city, town, and village 
cemeteries, naval cemeteries at navy yards and stations of the 
United States, and other burial places, under the acts of March 3, 
1873, February 3, 1879, and March 9, 1906; continuing the work 
of furnishing headstones for unmarked graves of civillans interred 
in post cemeteries under the acts of April 28, 1904, and June 30, 
1906; and furnishing headstones for the unmarked graves of Con- 
federate soldiers, snilors, and marines in national cemeteries, $85,000, 
of which amount $15,000 shall be expended by the Secretary of War 
in erecting a fitting marking of the burial place, at Bardstown, Ky. 
of Lieut. John Fitch, soldier and inventor. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Does this paragraph contain any appro- 
priation for the cemeteries abroad in France? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The first one of them does cover the main- 

‘tenance of the national cemeteries abroad, the $400,000 item. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That covers, then, all of the 
activities with reference to cemeteries abroad—the graves and 
everything? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is that sufficient to cover the 
estimate? 

Mr. ANTHONY, It is the full amount asked for, and 
will cover all necessary requirements. The reports to the 
committee were that the work of improving the cemeteries 
in France was going on and that they are in fine condition, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. They are. I saw them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL MILITARY Parks 
CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of the park; compensation and 
expenses of the superintendent, maps, surveys, clerical and other 
assistance; maintenance, repair, and operation of one motor-propelled 
and one horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicle; office and all other 
necessary expenses; foundations for State monuments; mowing; 
historical tablets, iron and bronze; iron gun carriages; roads and 
their maintenance; purchase of small tracts of lands heretofore 
authorized by law, $55,000, 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCREYxOLDS : Page S85, line 25, after the 
word “law,” strike out “ $55,000" and insert $58,265." 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, this is a very small 
amount that is carried by this amendment. The reason I am 
asking for the definite sum of $58,265 is to make it the same 
sum that we had last year, being an increase over what has 
been reported of $3,265. In order that the House may under- 
stand the situation, it is necessary to state something in re- 
spect to the situation in that park. There are some 8,000 acres 
in the Chickamauga Park. There are markers all over the 
park. There are from 110 to 120 miles of Government roads 
that have to be taken care of. These roads run into Tennessee 
and on to Missionary Ridge. At present there is a bridge be- 
longing to the Government that needs repair. I have the blue 
prints here and the estimates showing that it will require 
$2,000 to repair it. The department reports that they have not 
sufficient funds to take care of it out of the general upkeep 
authorized. The road leading from Rossville to St. Elmo is 
now out of repair. These matters are matters of emergency; 
otherwise I would not be requesting this small additional 
amount. On Lookout Mountain, where the battle was fought 
above the clouds, the Goyernment owns 100 acres. A park is 
there and a keeper employed by the Government. All of these 
expenses have to be met. Here there is one of the most beau- 
tiful monuments in the country, erected by the great State of 


New York, and from that to a point just below steps are placed 
by which to reach a ledge where stand the markers of other 
States. They have not sufficient money to repair those steps. 
Complaint was made to me some time since by a Federal sol- 
dier from Pennsylvania that he had visited this place and was 
unable to reach the Pennsylvania marker on account of these 
steps being condemned, and asked that I procure the War De- 
partment to fix them. I took it up and they answered that 
they could not do it at present because there were no funds. 

The amount should be much greater than what we are ask- 
ing. It should be raised, rather than lowered. The practice 
of the Government in reference to these parks is false economy. 

This is not local, it is not sectional, but it is national in this 
way, because the people in this country of every State of the 
Union almost are represented upon this ground by markers 
from the various States. The great State of Iowa, from which 
place comes one of the distinguished gentlemen on this sub- 
committee having this bill in charge, has a beautiful monument 
erected to their dead. I believe in a policy of economy, but in 
this case it is economy to protect the public property. There 
are erected upon this public ground fiye observation towers, 
one upon Thomas Hill, where he made his great stand and 
where he got the name of the “Rock of Chickamauga.” We 
have not had sufficient funds even to keep these towers in 
repair and to-day two of them are condemned. I trust the 
committee will raise this to what it was last year, and while 
it is not sufficient I am going before the director in reference 
to other matters, and I am assured by members of the 
committee—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I ask for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman consider in addition 
to the 110 miles of road in the park, which is unusual, that 
these towers and approaches are such that it would be called 
an emergency matter? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I certainly do. 

Mr. ANTHONY, The committee will not oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I appreciate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The qnestion was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Notwithstanding the restrictive provisions of the act of February 26, 
1896 (29 Stat. p. 21), the Secretary of War is authorized in his dis- 
cretion to permit without cost to the United States the erection of 
monuments or memorials to commemorate encampments of Spanish 
war organizations which were encamped in said park during the period 
of the Spanish-American War. 


Mr. SALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SALMON: Page 86, line 7, after the word 
War,“ insert “to designate and preserve the battle ground of Frank- 
lin, Tenn., the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
acquire by purchase if feasible, if not by condemnation proceedings 
under the laws of the State of Tennessee, such tracts of land as he 
may deem necessary for the suitable designation and preservation of 
the site of the Battle of Franklin, Tenn., and procure and place thereon 
appropriate markers showing the chief points of the battle, and permit 
the erection of suitable monuments designating points of chief events 
of the battle, in all not to cost exceeding $20,000, and for this purpose 
there is appropriated so much as may be necessary not exceeding 
$20,000.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the amendment. 

Mr. SALMON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee [applause], I am cognizant of the fact that this amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order. I had hoped that the gen- 
tlemen on the other side who are in control of the bill would 
forego making a point of order on this amendment. It is 
known that the Battle of Franklin, Tenn., was the most bloody 
and the fiercest battle of the Civil War. It was in this battle 


that more men were killed in proportion to the number engaged’ 


than in any other engagement during the entire four years of 
the Civil War. Why this battle ground has not heretofore 
been recognized I do not know, but in order that the history 
of this battle, the historic points of this battle ground, should 
be preserved for future generations, I think it expedieat and 
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wise that the United States Government, in keeping with its 
commendable custom as with other battle grounds, should pre- 


serve the chief points of interest of this great battle. One of 
our most beloved Members on the Democratic side of this body, 
Gen. Issac R. SHERWOOD, was one of the chief actors in this bat- 
tle, a commanding general on the Union side. It was at this 
battle that the fortunes of the Southern Confederacy turned. It 
was the beginning of the surrender at Appomattox. Thirteen 
generals were either killed or wounded in this battle and more 
than 40 colonels either killed or wounded. It is said that in 
one small yard in the town of Franklin there were 57 dead 
Union soldiers lying on the ground at the end of the battle. 

It was the battle in which General Schofield displayed that 
great military genius, unexcelled by any general in the Union 
Army. It was in this battle that southern yalor marched to 
death in the red haze of battle on this gloomy November evening. 

At the raquest of Representatives from Ohio and citizens of 
my State and district I have introduced a bill at this session of 
the Congress to haye acquired sufficient land and markers 
placed thereon to preserve this battle ground. I call the atten- 
tion of the committee at this time to the historic value of the 
preservation of this battle ground. If the gentleman sees 
proper to insist upon his point of order, I know it will be sus- 
tained; but I hope the younger membership of this House will 
read a description of this battle written by our distinguished 
Member from Ohio [Mr. SHEerwoop] or by the Hon. John Trot- 
wood Moore in his book known as “The Bishop of Cottontown.” 
A reading of the description of this battle and of the hayoc 
made there, and the fact of its being the turning point of the 
Civil War, will interest every Member of this House, especially 
those from Ohio and those from the South. [Applause.] 

The beautiful town of Franklin is located in the historic blue- 
grass section of middle Tennessee, on the famous national Jack- 
sou Highway, about midway between the home of President 
Polk, at Columbia, Tenn., and the historic home of President 
Andrew Jackson, at Hermitage, Tenn., being the principal high- 
way between Nashville, the capital of Tennessee and the now 
famous Muscle Shoals Government hydroelectric power plant. 
This highway and the principal railroad between the National 
Capital and Muscle Shoals pass through this battle ground. No 
doubt many of the sons are descendants of distinguished sol- 
diers who fought in this battle and haye passed through this 
battle ground without being able to know the exact spot of this 
bloody battle. The division in the Union Army engaged in this 
battle which suffered the greatest loss was mostly from the great 
State of Ohio. 

The southern army commanded by General Hood and his 
assisting commanders was composed of the bravest and best 
Anglo-Saxon blood of the South, numbering among its officers 
who were wounded or slain such men as General Cleburne, 
General Carter, General Strahl, General Cockrell, General 
Gordon, General Granberry, General Walthall, and Gen. John 
Adams. These men ut the head of their commands marched 
to their death at the command of their superior officer with a 
chivalric bravery unsurpassed in the annals of history. It 
is said that there were about 60,000 men engaged in this 
battle which lasted only four or five hours, and at its close 
there lay dead on the battle field, either killed or wounded, 
something like 10,000 men. 

General Sherwood, who commanded a division in this battle, 
in his interesting book Memoirs of the War, says: 


And what a night that was. After the battle the dead lay 
around the breastworks from river to river, outside the breastworks 
in a wider line from river to river—a wider and thicker line—lay 
the Confederate dead, Amid the smoke and grime of battle and 
under the dun clouds of smoke almost hiding the stars, the blue and 
the gray looked the same. I stood on the parapet just before mid- 
night and saw all that could be seen; I saw and heard all that my 
eyes could see, or my rent soul could contemplate in such an awful 
environment. It was a spectacle to appal the stoutest heart. The 
wounded, shivering in the chilled November air, the heart-rending 
cries of the desperately wounded, and the prayers of the dying filled 
me with anguish that no language can describe. From that hour 
to this I have hated war. 


Mr. Trotwood Moore, a noted and distinguished southern 
author, in his book, The Bishop of Cottontown, described this 
battle: 


It was the middle of the afternoon of the last day of November 
(1864)—and also the last day of many a gallant life—when Hood’s 
tired army marched over the brow of the high ridge of hills that 
looked down on the town of Franklin, in front of which, from rail- 
road to river, behind a long semicircular breastwork, Jay Schofield’s 
determined army. The men in gray on the hill and the men in blue 


in the valley listened to the band playing Just Before the Battle, 
Mother, General Hood said to General Stuart, “We will make the 
fight""—the battle was now raging all around the line, There was 
a succession of yells, a rattle, a shock, and a roar as brigade after 
brigade struck the breastworks, only to be hurled back again or melt 
and die away in the trenches amid abatis. Clear around the line of 
breastworks it rode at intervals like a magazine of powder flashing 
before it explodes, then the roar and upheaval, followed and anon 
by another—the ground was soon shingled with dead men in gray, 
while down in the ditches or hugging the bloody sides of the breast- 
works right under the guns, thousands more fortunate er daring than 
their comrades lay, thrusting and being thrast, shooting and being 
shot—the sun had not set; yet the black smoke of battle had set it 
before its time—again and again and again from 4 till midnight 
eight butchering hours—the heart of the South was hurled against 
those bastians of steel and flame, only to be pierced with ball and 
bayonet, 


These brief but vivid descriptions of this, one of the greatest 
battles ever fought upon this continent should drive home to 
the heart of every Representative and citizen who loves the 
chivalry of the South or admires the stolid determination of 
the North, the desire, the determination to preserve for future 
generations, the descendants of the blue and the gray, who par- 
ticipated in this conflict, the identical grounds and points of 
greatest sacrifice and by proper markers preserye for time 
immemorial these hallowed spots. 

I have been assured by Members of both sides of this House 
that if given an opportunity they will be glad to support a 
measure to perfect this noble and patriotic purpose. 

The amendment offered, going out on a point of order as it 
will, should arouse the determination of the Members to urge 
the Military Affairs Committee to make early report on the 
bill I have introduced, which would authorize the modest ap- 
propriation necessary and requested for this purpose. 

The liberal applause from both sides of the House greeting 
these remarks encourages me to believe that no measure of 
like nature has recently been offered that is meeting with 
more hearty approval. I thank you. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order on the amendment, that it is clearly legislation. The 
Committee on Appropriations does not want to usurp the duties 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. It is my understanding 
that the affairs of the House are such just now that Members 
want to get the matter disposed of quickly, and others are 
waiting here to take up other matters in the House. 

Mr, UPSHAW. Will the gentleman permit me to utter one 
sentence? I am acquainted with this battle field. I know the 
bravery of the men and women in the South, who desire its 
preservation, and I think it makes us better Americans to 
mark every battle field that shows their yalor in battle. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have no criticism to make of 
the gentleman’s statement, but I make the point of order 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr, Luce, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11248) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


RELIEF OF THE STANDARD OIL CO. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 41 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives the bill (H. R, 2378) for the relief of the Standard Oil Co., at 
Savannah, Ga., the item of appropriation being contained in the gen- 
eral deficiency bill of April 2, 1924. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object, $ 
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Mr. EDMONDS. The bill has been paid already. Unfortu- 
nately, the bill was on the calendar, and we did not receive any 
notice of it, and it went through the House. We want to get 
it back from the President. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman on not paying the bill twice. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BLATTMANN & Co. 


Mr. EDMONDS, Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 555, with House 
amendments tliereto, disagreed to by the Senate, to insist upon 
the amendments of the House, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speakers table the bill 
S. 555, with House amendments thereto disagreed to by the 
Senate, to insist upon the amendments of the House, and agree 
to the conference asked for by the Senate. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 555) for the relief of Blattmann & Co. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. EpmMonps, Mr. FRED- 
FRicks, and Mr. Box. 


REUBEN R. HUNTER 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 353 with House 
amendments thereto disagreed to by the Senate, to insist upon 
the amendments of the House, and agree to the conference 
asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 353) for the relief of Reuben R. Hunter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Ensonns, Mr. UNDER- 
HILL, and Mr. Box. 

ELLEN B. WALKER 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 365, an act for the 
relief of Ellen B. Walker, and move that the House: further 
insist upom its amendments and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speakers table Senate 365, 
further insist upon the House amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed the fol- 
lowing conferees: Mr. EDMONDS, Mr. UNDERHILL, and Mr. Box. 


AGNES INGELS 


Mr, EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table Senate 1765, an act for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Agnes Ingels, deceased, and move that the 
House further insist upon its ‘amendments and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate 
1765, further insist upon the House amendments and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. EDMONDS, UNDERHILL, and Box. 


ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT, INDIANA 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have a name substituted for one appointed yesterday on a con- 
ference committee in relation to H. R. 62. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS], who was named, requests to be re- 
lieved and asks that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] 
be appointed in his place. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to substitute the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


SumnNers] for the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. THOMAS] asa 
member of a conference committee. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


THE SOUTHERN MOCKING BIRD 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by printing in the Recor a very brief ad- 
dress by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], de- 
livered on December 11, 1924, before the Mississippi Society. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record for the purpose 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, the following beautiful tribute 
to the southern mocking bird was delivered by the Hon. JOHN 
E. RaxxIN, Member of Congress from Mississippi, before the 
er Society in Washington, D. C., on December 11, 


Mr, Ranxry. It has indeed been a pleasure to me to listen to your 
excellent musical program, and especially to the imitations of bird 
songs as illustrated by that celebrated writer and naturalist, Schuyler 
Mathews, in his delightful book on Wild Birds and Their Music. 

The only suggestion I have to offer is that before he pnts out another 
edition of his wonderful work that distinguished gentleman should take 
a postgraduate course in his chosen field of study by going down into 
Mississippi and reveling in the songs of the southern mocking bird— 
the greatest singer of them all. 

I can understand how one who has never heard him can extol in 
superlative terms the songs of other birds, for as Shakespeare has 
wisely stated, “The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark when both. 
are unattended.” 

And if, as the poet Burton has said, “A nightingale dies. for shame 
if another bird sings better,” then one melodious trill of Dixie's match- 
less songster would put a world of nightingales to instant and shameful 
death. 

He is the master of them all! 

The Caruso of field andi forest, the Mozart of wild music, the grand 
opera of nature, he seems to embrace within his. boundless repertoire 
the songs of all the birds that have ever lived and those that are yet 
to come. 

As courageous as the eagle, he guards with valor and with vigilance 
his nestlings and his mate; repelling the invasion of the dreaded hawk, 
and scattering a flock of intruding; crows in ignominious flight. As 
gentle as the dove, he manifests the highest attributes of civilization 
as prescribed by the golden rule by reflecting in his daily life the 
sentiments of his song. 

It has been said that musical expression is confined to the highest 
natures, and that therefore birds of prey never sing, 

The friendless vulture that wafts his way in geometric figures over 
the sunny landscape, measuring with his fleeting shadow those double 
circles which meet only at the bedside of death, or on the field of 
carnage, never sings a song, The weird owl, the nightly terror of all 
the feathered tribe, the most ghastly and striking emblem of desolation 
and despair, never warbles a note. The loathsome vampire, that detest- 
able plague of the Tropics, that reputed pest to human life, never 
breathes a tune. 

I would rather be the mocking bird which Longfellow has described 
as “swinging aloft on a willow spray” and shaking from his little 
throat such floods of delirious music ™ that all the world would seem 
to pause and listen, to live for one short kour, than to be the venomous 
toad and exist throughout a century, or to be the loathsome reptile 
and live a thousand years. 

We dignify as a national emblem the American eagle that soars 
and slirieks his screams of defiance from the seclusion of the crags: 
we perpetuate in verse and story the imaginary song of the mythical 
dying swan; we praise the inferior songs of other birds, but, in my 
humble judgment, there is none that deserves more praise, credit, or 
commendation at the hands of enlightened humanity than the peerless 
mockingbird, America’s sweetest singer, who enlivens the spirit of 
springtime with his tireless serenade, and thrills every beart with his 
inspiring note of gladness as he touches the golden harp of nature's 
sweetest song and “stirs with love and hope the languid souls of 
listening men.” 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Ranstey, for an indefinite period, on account of serious illness 
in immediate family. í 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 9, 1925, 
at 12 o’cloek noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

785. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, for the expenses of the 
inaugural ceremonies of 1925, $40,000 (H. Doc. No. 552); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

786. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislation establishment of the United States, for the 
fiscal year 1926, in the sum of $9,960 (H. Doc. No. 553); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

787. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examination and survey of San Joaguin River and Stockton 
Channel, Calif. (H. Doc. No. 554); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GREEN: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 7911. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the 
appraisers’ stores property in Providence, R. I.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1110). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9029. 
A bill to promote the mining of potash on the public domain; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1115). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3792. An 
act to amend section 81 of the Judicial Code; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1114). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
t RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. HUDSPETH: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 5660. 
A bill for the relief of Charles Spencer; with an amendment 
t Rept. No. 1111). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 3073. 
An act for the relief of George A. Berry; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1112). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 11193. 
A bill to provide for the retirement of Clarence W. Sessions, 
judge of the District Court for the Western District of Michi- 
gan; without amendment (Rept. No. 1113). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5511) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam A. Gruslin; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11336) granting a pension to Laura Smith; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11353) granting an increase of pension to M. 
Belle Whitney; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11388) granting an increase of pension to Nellie 
M. Withee; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H, R. 11389) granting a pension to Emma L. Davis; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 11444) reclassifying the 
salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, 
readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 


basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11445) to amend the 
national defense act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 11446) to amend the trading 
with the enemy act; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11447) relating to the 
carriage of goods by sea; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MCKENZIE. A bill (H. R. 11448) to authorize the 
transfer of the title to and jurisdiction over the right of way 
of the New Dixie Highway to the State of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 317) extending 
the time limitation authorizing the use of Government-owned 
radio stations for certain purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 11449) granting a pen- 
sion to J. A. Patton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 11450) granting an increase 
of pensions to Hannah E. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11451) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Bennett; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 11452) granting a pension to 
Fred White ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 11453) granting a pension 
to Sallie E. Copeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11454) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ida V. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 11455) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Jane Chisholm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11456) granting a pension 
to George Elliff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11457) granting a pension to Robert Fos- 
sett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11458) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Earl W. Shaf- 
fer: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11459) granting an increase 
of pension to Samantha McCann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 11460) 
granting an increase of pension to Margaret Ahern; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: A bill (H. R. 11461) for the relief of Dud- 
ley M. Winthrop; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11462) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth A. Richards; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11463) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Margaret R. Skidmore; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 11464) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary H. Willcox; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11465) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary L. Glidden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 11466) granting a pension 
to Robert T. O'Neill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 11467) granting a pension 
to Serena Bean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11468) 
for the relief of Barbara Wooton; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 11469) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Bernard Lee; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11470) granting ` 
an increase of pension to Sarah A. Gray; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 11471) granting an increase 
of pension to Mollie S. Hutchinson; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3380. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Pres- 
byterian Sunday school of Fox Lake, Wis., favoring the dis- 
tribution of literature by Congress to schools and homes rela- 
tive to the danger of use of narcotics; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

3381. Also (by request), petition of Iola Parent Teachers 
‘Association, Iola, Wis., favoring the distribution of literature 
by Congress to schools and homes and the ingorporation of 
regular instruction in narcotics in curriculums of schools and 
colleges; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8382. Also (by request), petition of Senior Christian En- 
denvor Society of the First Baptist Church of Wollaston, 
Mass., fayoring the distribution of literature by Congress to 
schools and homes and the incorporation of regular instruction 
in narcotics in curriculums of schools and colleges; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3383. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of residents of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., protesting against the compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance bill (S. $218); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8384. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of employees of Water- 
town Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., urging early and favorable 
consideration of House bill 3202, a bill to amend the retire- 
ment act; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

3385. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of citizens of Berrien 
Springs, Mich., protesting against Senate bill 3218, providing 
for compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

$386. Also, petition of citizens of Bangor, Mich., protesting 
against Senate bill 3218, providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

$387. By Mr. MacLAFFERTY : Petition of residents of Oak- 
land and Bay cities, State of California, in protest against 
the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

8388, Also, petition of citizens of Alameda County, Calif., 
and vicinity, in protest against the compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bill (S. 3218) and all other Sunday legislation; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8389. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Real Estate Board of New York, opposing Senate bill 3674, 
creating a Federal rent commission for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Frmay, January 9, 1925 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1925) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had appointed Mr. Sumners of Texas as manager on the part 
of the House at the conference on the bill (H. R. 62) to create 
two judicial districts within the State of Indiana, the establish- 
ment of judicial divisions therein, and for other purposes, in 
place of Mr. Tuomas of Kentucky, resigned. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 853) for the relief of Reuben R. 
Hunter, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Epmonps, Mr. UNDERHILL, and 
Mr. Box were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (S. 365) for the relief of Ellen 
B. Walker, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. EDMONDS, Mr. UNDERHILL, and 
Mr. Box were appointed managers on the part of the House at 


the conference, 
: The message also announced that the House insisted upon 


its amendment to the bill (S. 555) for the relief of Blattmann 
& Co., disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. EDMONDS, Mr. FREDERICKS, and 
Mr. Box were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference., 


The message further announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 1765) for the relief of the heirs 
of Agnes Ingels, deceased, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr, Epsronps, Mr. 
UnNvERHILE, and Mr. Box were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 10020) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and for other purposes; re- 
quested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses, thereon, and that Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. MUR- 
PHY, and Mr. Carrer were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 41) requesting the 
President to return to the House of Representatives the bill 
(H. R. 2373) for the relief of the Standard Oil Co., at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

MEMORIALS 


Mr. CAPPER presented the memorial of the Liberal (Kans.) 
Chamber of Commerce, remonstrating against the passage of 
the so-called Howell-Barkley bill, to abolish the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, etc, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. - 

Mr. NEBLY. I present a communication containing a 
resolution adopted at the fourth annual convention of the 
West Virginia Publishers and Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, held in the city of Huntington, W. Va., protesting against 
the proposed increase in postal rates on second-class matter. 
I ask that it may be referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads and printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


West VIRGINIA PUBLISHERS AND 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS ASSOCIATION, 
Bikins, W. Va., January 7, 1925. 
Hon. M. M. NEELY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: I beg to transmit herewith copies of a resolution adopted 
at the fourth annual convention of this assoclation, held in the city 
of Huntington on December 30, and to most earnestly invite your 
attention to the protest therein contained: 

“The West Virginia Publishers and Employing Printers Association 
at its annual convention held in the city of Huntington on the 
80th day of December, 1924, most earnestly protests against the 
proposed increase in postal rates on second-class matter, and we 
petition Congress not to place this additional burden upon the news- 
papers of the several States, and we do especially direct this petition 
to the Senators and Representatives of West Virginia in Congress. 

“We submit the following figures, based upon the business of a 
West Virginia newspaper. This paper ordinarily runs about 110 pages 
a week, Fifty pages weigh a pound; 110 pages with the wrapper 
runs close to 24 pounds. White paper at the present time, allowing 
for waste, costs 4 cents a pound. The present mailing rate is already 
2 cents a pound and that is double what it used to be. Every 
pound of paper it sends through the malls costs, therefore, 6 cents, 
which means a net cost for paper and postage, at the present rate, 
of 14 cents per week for each subscriber or $7.28 a year. The sub- 
scription price is $5 per year or a net loss of $2.28 on each sub- 
scriber for blank paper and postage alone. An increase of postal 
rates at this time would mean a crippling of the service that is now 
performed for the reading public. 

“The safety of the country depends upon the dissemination of 
information by newspapers. In this they perform governmental 
functions which, once destroyed, could never be supplied. They keep 
the country united and contented, and without them our form of 
government could not long endure, The claim that the newspapers 
constitute the fourth estate of the realm is no idle word. 

“We call attention to the fact that an increase in postal rates on 
second-class matter would most seriously affect the rural route free- 
delivery service as well as the entire benefits which the establishment 
of rural routes and the development of the post-office service in the 
country were supposed to bring especially to the farmer. 

“The newspapers of the country insist that they are already bear- 
ing more than their just proportion of the cost of the Post Office De- 
partment, notwithstanding the report of the cost finding commission. 

“Any change in rate should be on a downward scale rather than 
on an ascending one, of all of which we consider we have the right 
to demand.” 

Yours very truly, 
Jas W. Wem, Field Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5481) to provide for the carrying out 
of the award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 
1918, in favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Go., 
Bethlehem, Pa., reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No, 855) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3684) for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuild- 
ing & Dredging Co., reported it with amendments and submit- 
ted a report (No. 856) thereon. 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2171) for the relief of the city of Phila- 
delphia, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 858) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS’ PRESENTED 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on January 8, 1924, that committee presented to 
the President of the United States the following enrolled bilis: 

S. 648. An act for the relief of Janie Beasley Glisson; 

S. 807. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of 
quitclaim the title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla. ; 

8.1762. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex., 
known as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therefor 
timber, or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries 
of any national forest situated within the State of New Mex- 
ico; 

S. 2559. An act to establish an Alaska game commission to 
protect game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds in 
Alaska, and for other purposes ; 

8. 3058. An act giving the consent of Congress to a boundary 
agreement between the States of New York and Connecticut; 
and 

S. 3884. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3889) granting the distinguished-seryice medal to 
Sergt. Donald Ralph Green; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs: 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (S. 3890) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River between Williams County and McKenzie County, 
N. Dak.; and 

A bill (S. 3891) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River between Mountrail County and McKenzie County, 
N. Dak.: to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3892) granting an increase of pension to Mary V. 
Webster; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3893) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
Tomlinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3894) to amend section 848 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, section 852 of the Revised Statutes as amended, and to 
amend section 1 of the sundry civil appropriation act, ap- 
proved May 27, 1908; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Greene (by request): 

A bill (S. 3895) to authorize the coinage of gold $1 pieces 
and silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Bennington and the 
Independence of Vermont; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (8. 3896) for the relief of certain newspapers for 
advertising services rendered the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 3897) granting a pension to Jacob L. Malsberry; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD tby request): 

A bill (S. 8898) to authorize the widening of Harvard 
Street in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3899) to create a Library of Congress trust fund 


board, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 


Library. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: f 

A bill (S. 3900) for the relief of Martha P. Collins; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NBELY: 

A bill (S. 3901) granting an increase of pension to Nancy. 
E. Gatrell; and 

A bill (S. 3902) granting an increase of pension to Wood- 
man S. Sample; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 
Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be 


proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8914) authorizing the 


construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 


Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, my colleague, the Senator 
elect from Connecticut, Mr. BINGHAM, is present and I ask that 
the oath of office may be administered to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator elect will pre- 
sent himself at the desk and take the oath of office, 

Mr. BINGHAM was escorted to the Vice President's desk by 
Mr. McLxan, and the oath required by law having been admin- 
istered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 
On motion of Mr. Curtis, it was 


Ordered, That the Senator from Connectient, Mr. BINGHAM, be as- 
signed to service on the Committee on Military Affairs and Post Offices 
and Post Reads. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 518) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers 
and other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry 
Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant 
No, 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam-power plant 
to be located and constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, 
on the Black Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and trans- 
mission line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to 
lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation. to be incorporated by him, 
Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 8 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th 
Cong., Ist sess.), including power stations when constructed as 
provided herein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 2d day of January 
in debating the Muscle Shoals question I made a statement in 
regard to the Alabama Power Co. purchasing some material of 
the General Electric Co. Last night I received a telegram from 
the President of the Alabama Power Co. which I ask may be 
read by the clerk. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will -read as re- 


quested., 
The principal legislative clerk read as follows: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 7. 
Hon. Gronan W. NORRIS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 2, at page 1079, reports your 
statement to the effect that Alabama Power Co. in building dam on 
Coosa River purchased generators from General Electrie Co. at higher 
prices than any other concern. We would respectfully advise that this 
statement is incorrect, and for your information beg to advise that the 
contract for the purchase of the six generators for our first plant at 
Lock 12 on Coosa River was awarded Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., being the lowest bidder. The contract for the purchase 
of the three generators purchased by our company for our second plant, 
known as Mitchell Dam power plant on the Coosa River, was awarded 
General Electric Co., being the lowest bidder, and in addition to being 
lowest bidder, General Electric contract guaranteed an efficiency 
greater than other bidders, which difference in efficiency we estimate. 
to be worth $30,000. 

THOMAS W. MARTIN, 
President Alabama Power Co. 


Mr. NORRIS. I think in fairness to the Alabama Power Co. 
that I ought to have that telegram in the Recorp with as much 
publicity as I gave to my statement, and that is the reason why 
I asked that it be read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am gad the Senator from 
Nebraska has had the telegram read into the Rxconb. 1 re- 
ceived a similar telegram from the president of the Alabama 
Power Co, and would have read it if the Senator had not 
done so. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I want to refer in justification, however, to 
what I said when I made the statement. I said: 

I will now call the Senator’s attention to something which I have 
tried to verify, but as yet I have not been able to do so. I got the in- 
formation from a source which I think to be perfectly reliable, however, 


Then I made the statement that the Alabama Power Co. had 
bought this material of the General Electric Co., although it 
was the highest bidder. I stated in the same address that 
I was laboring under considerable difficulty in gathering infor- 
mation in regard to the combination which I denominated a 
trust, and I called the attention of the Senate that I did not 
have resources at my command nor the monef to expend in 
making the kind of investigation I would like to make, and that 
that was the reason why I offered the resolution asking the 
Federal Trade Commission to make the investigation. 

It seems that in all the voluminous documents I have put 
into the Recorp calling attention to the combination this is the 
only error I committed. At least it is the only one that has 
been called to my attention from any source whatever. But 
still, after I received this telegram, I got in communication with 
the person who furnished me the information and told him 
about the telegram. He said that, notwithstanding the tele- 
gram, he thought my statement could be proven; that if the 
Federal Trade Commission were authorized to make investiga- 
tion, he would be able to produce and put on the stand a man 
who would testify to it under oath. It is, of course, of but 
small importance, and I offer the telegram from the Alabama 
Power Co. out of justice to them. They may be entirely right. 
I have not given the source of my information and am not able 
to do so without a violation of confidence. 

I want, however, in connection with the telegram to call the 
attention of the Senate and, I hope, of the country to the fact 
that this combine and its subsidiaries watch everything that 
takes place and examine the Recorp. I do not know whether 
the president of the Alabama Power Co. himself read what I 
said in the Recor or whether he was advised by his representa- 
tives in Washington. I understand that the Alabama Power 
Co. has a representative in Washington, and I am not referring 
now to any Member of this body. They have a representative 
here who is not a Member of the Senate. 

Who pays for this telegram? Who pays for this multitude of 
employees and high-salaried men who are watching every step 
and who read the ConGresstonaL Recon? The man who will 
read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp every day ought to have a 
pretty big salary. Who pays for it? I wish the Senators from 
Alabama would go down to their home State and tell the people 
of beautiful Birmingham that in their electric-light bills is 
their share of the cost of the sending of this telegram and the 
expenses of this watchful eye that is being kept upon Congress. 
The consumers pay it all. I am glad to have this opportunity 
to call the attention of the country to the fact that all these 
expenses are born by the consumers. They pay for their own 
undoing, although they may not always know it. So much for 
that, Mr. President. 

Now I want to take up something that I could not take up 
yesterday because of a lack of time. When I had only half an 
hour left yesterday to close the discussion of the question I 
was somewhat amazed when the senior Senator from Arkansas 
IMr. Rostnson], the leader on the Democratic side, took the 
floor and made a speech, a high-class, gentlemanly argument, in 
favor of the Underwood bill. The burden of his entire remarks 
was that it was the duty of Democrats to yote for the Under- 
wood bill. He read an extract from the National Democratic 
platform which he construed to mean that the duty of Demo- 
erats in the Senate was to vote for the Underwood bill. 

I have no doubt that, taking this matter into partisanship, 
and the partisanship plea being made especially by the leader 
of the party, it had considerable influence in lining up men 
who are partisan in their nature, and honestly so, and bring- 
ing them over on the side of party regularity, where their 
leader stands. 

But I want to call a witness on the stand this morning, and 
it will be a witness that the Senator from Arkansas will not 
be inclined, in my judgment, to dispute. It will be a witness 
that I doubt if any Democrat here or elsewhere will be 
inclined to question or to deny any of the statements made. I 
have in my hand a pamphlet issued by the Democratic National 
Committee, circulated during the last campaign, not circulated 
in the East, but circulated through the progressive West. I 
find printed in heavy type on the very outside cover of that 
Democratic document this language: 

If the water-power sites of the country were allowed to pass into 
the hands of great combinations of capital, the people would pass under 
n yoke of servitude more galling, if possible, than any foreign land- 
lord system, 
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That is Democratic document. That was issued for the pur- 
pose of controlling votes in the national campaign by the high- 
est Democratic authority. 

I would be glad, if I had time, to read this entire pamphlet, 
but I want to hasten on and will therefore only read some 
extracts from it. Remember, I am not testifying. This is the 
Democratic Party that is talking now. I am reading their 
proclamation, issued for the purpose of getting votes for the 
Democratic ticket, and, of course, nobody would be so cruel as 
to say that the Democratic National Committee were practicing 
or trying to practice deception upon the people, Let me read 
a little further. A subhead reads: 


The purpose of this pamphlet 
And the pamphlet then proceeds— 


This pamphlet sets forth official facts which prove that the early 
surmise of Mr. Garfield and other noted conservationists was correct, 
viz, that Hubert Work is willing to smash the beneficent policy of 
Government reclamation at the behest of the Electric Trust, which is 
seeking to grab the remaining great water-power sites on the Colo- 
rado, Columbia, St. Lawrence, Tennessee, and other rivers still con- 
trolled by the people and thus to monopolize the entire power busi- 
ness of the Nation. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, from what is the Senator 
reading? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am reading from a pamphlet issued by the 
Democratic National Committee in the last campaign. 


Seeking to grab the remaining great water-power sites on the Colo- 
rado, Columbia, St. Lawrence, and Tennessee— 


And there are no great water-power sites on the Tennessee 
except Muscle Shoals— 


and other rivers still controlled by the people and thus to monopolize 
the entire power business of the Nation, 


Mr. President, this document states that the Electric Trust, 
about whicli we have been talking here, is doing this; that 
the Electric Trust is trying to monopolize all of the great 
power sites of the Nation, including those on the Tennessee 
River. That is the Democratic proclamation. Did the Demo- 
cratic committee have any idea that after the election, under 
the leadership of the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], there would be an attempt made to carry the Democratie 
Party over into what they claimed was an organization that 
was trying to monopolize and give away to the Power Trust 
all the power sites on the great rivers of our country? 


Under the initiative— 


Now, this is the Democratic Party talking— 


Under the initiative of Davis, when Chief Engineer, the service 
began building hydroelectric power plants as permitted by law for 
pumping water and furnishing light and power, Eighteen such plants 
have been built, 


The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] in the debate 
called attention to that. Here is verification from the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Let me digress here to say, Mr. President, that I would 
not have brought this matter in—I have not made any at- 
tempt during this debate to try to line up anybody on a 
partisan basis—but when the leader of the Democratic side 
throws down the gauntlet I can not help but produce the 
evidence of his own party to the contrary. Reading further: 


Eighteen such plants have been built. The Power Trust took little 
notice of these power activities until May, 1920, when the Interior 
Department was ordered by Congress to study the proposal to harness 
the Colorado for the purposes of flood control and irrigation and to 
report “with recommendations.“ * * Secretary Lane 


Says this Democratic document— 


ordered the Reclamation Service to proceed. Director A. P. Davis 
and his chief engineer, F. E. Weymouth, made a notable survey, and 
on February 4, 1922, made a complete report which Secretary Fall 
transmitted to Congress with his approval and request. for action. 


Further on, in another subheadline, this Democratic docu- 


ment states: ` 
EVEN FALL SAID “Go” 

Secretary Fall was at that very time negotiating for the transfer 
of Teapot Dome, but black as his sins were in squandering the people's 
oil reserves, even he did not try to deny the people of the Southwest 
their right to use their own river; nor did he seek to circumvent the 
Federal power act, turn this river over to the Power Trust for ex- 
ploitation for the next half century, and give away power rights worth 
a thousand Teapot Domes. 


1925 


Later in this document I read this: 

Congressman PHIL Swine and Senator Hmam Jounson, both Repub- 
jicans, introduced bills embodying the suggestions of the report. In 
June, 1922, hearings by the House Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation began, and the most momentous conservation fight since the 
days of Roosevelt was on. Congress took no action. The bills were 
introduced at the next session and extended hearings were again had 
from February to May, 1924. 


Now, listen to this. Here is another subheadline in this 
Democratic document. It reads: 


Enter Senator PHS 


It is the Democratic committee talking now. I do not want 
the Alabama Power Co. or anybody else to wire me in reference 
to any misstatement in any of this material and say that I 
have made the misstatement. I am not testifying. If there 
is any misstatement in anything that I shall read from this 
document, I refer those who complain about it to the leader on 
the Democratic side, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], or perhaps the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop}, 
and let them answer the discrepancies, if there are any. This 
document says: : 

Enter Senator PHIPPS. 

Now note— 


That is a quotation; that is not my language 


United States Senator Lawrence C. Parpps, of Colorado, Republican, 
the Power and Steel Trust magnate, appeared against the bill. To a 
question by Congressman Cant HAYDEN, of Arizona, Democrat, PRTPPS 
replied : 

‘I am interested, and have been for years, in one of the smaller 
companies out there, and in a company that, by the way, has furnished 
power to the Imperial Valley, the Nevada-California Electrie Corpora- 
tion. I do not want to see Los Angeles—and I say that unhesi- 
tatingly—going into the hydroelectric power business in competition 
with the public utility companies, which companies are financed by 
private resources.” 

In a spectacular fight— 


Says this document— 


on the floor of the Senate, February 21, 1924, Senator Asuurst forced 
Senator Purpps to admit that he and Senator Suoor had cut out of 
the reclamation appropriation bill an item of $250,000 to build a hydro- 
electric power plant on the Yuma project, Arizona, after the item had 
been approved by the Budget Bureau, the Reclamation Service, and the 
House committee. Asnunsr showed Pripps to be a stockholder in 
the Southern Stetras Power Co., which now furnishes power to the 
Yuma project, and quoted Engineer Weymouth as authority that the 
Government plant would save the settlers $50,000 a year. 

At the 1924 hearings on the Swing-Johnson bill Senator PHIPPS’S 
son, Lawrence C. Phipps,.jr., appeared before the House Reclamation 
Committee against the bill. Through direct questioning by, Congress- 
man Raker, Democrat, of California, young Phipps admitted he was 
vice president and treasurer of the Neyada-California Blectrie Cor- 
poration at Denver, a holding company, controlling nine companies 
operating over the West, having a total authorized capital of 
$25,600,000. Young Phipps, of course, acts as a dummy for his father. 


Later on I read this from this document: 


Congressmen Swine (Republican) and Haypen and Raker (Demo- 
crats) made a gallant fight and disclosed the exact nature of the 
opposition, viz, the Water Power Trust.. 

Keep in mind that this is a test fight of national concern. It is 
imperative to the power combine to control regulatory commissions— 


That is what we talked about here— 
eliminate competition and suppress— 
Listen to this— 
public development of power. 


That was the expression of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee when they were seeking votes in the progressive West, 
but yesterday the Democratic Party in the Senate, so far as it 
could be led by its recognized leader, was over on this side in 
bed with the same man that the National Democratic Com- 
mittee condemned as being part of the Power Trust during the 
campaign. Was the Democratic Party trying to deceive the 
people in the campaign or are they trying to do it now in the 
Senate? : 

Later on this wonderful Democratic document says this: 


The Power Trust fights every man and measure which seeks to 
relieve the people from extortionate prices for light and power. So 
‘we have not only the companies mentioned but many others, such as 


Then it names several, winding up with the 
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Anaconda Copper Mining Co., controlling power in Montana, and Stone 
& Webster, in Washington, against the Boulder Canyon bill. These 
are all tied in with the General Electric Co, and the Electri¢ Bond & 
Share Co. in the East 


Now listen— 


the Alabama Power Co. in the South, ete, and they all fight togother 
as one man. 


That was the Democratic announcement during the campaign. 
Harmonize that, if you can, with an attempt made by the leader 
of the Democrats in this body to line up the Democrats for the 
Underwood bill. 

Let me read a little further: 


In a remarkable new book, Public Utility Regulation, edited by 
Morris L. Cooke, distinguished engineer and director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Giant Power Survey, just published by the Rolland Press, New 
York, Mr. Cooke points out (p. 296) the nation-wide organization of 
the utility industries for political purposes and especially calls atten- 
tion to the National Electrie Light Association, of New York, as the 
chief national propaganda agency of the allied electric corporations. 

This is the stage setting 


Says this document— 


the actors and the gigantic issue at stake. In the electric industries 
are invested many billions of dollars, and a major underlying issue 
of this campaign is whether the people shall be further muleted by 
this gigantic trust. 


That is what the Democratic Party was afraid of in the 
campaign. They seem to have lost that fear now. 

But, Mr. President, I pass on in this document, although it 
is all-interesting, to another subheading that fits right in with 
the debate that has taken place here. Again I apologize 
to the Senate for doing it after the vote on yesterday instead 
of previous to that vote. As I said at the beginning, however, 
I have been compelled to take this course because up to yes- 
terday, when only a half hour of time remained, nothing had 
been said and nothing had been done, in a direct way at least, 
to line up the Democrats for the Underwood bill. 

M * 5 subheading, Cost of producing electricity,” 
stated 


The power interests dread any demonstration of any kind which will 
reveal to the people the amazing low cost of producing and dis- 
tributing electric energy. Fix in mind that the. investigations of 
Governor Pinchot's giant power survey in Pennsylvania show that 
high-grade generation of energy by coal costs 4 to 6 mills per unit 
of kilowatt-hours, and by water power 2 mills per kilowatt-hour as 
an average. Its distribution also is relatively cheap. Hence the 
rates charged by private companies all over the Nation, running from 
8 to 20 cents per kilowatt-hour, are simply extortionate. This survey 
also proves that in but few instances hag there been any effective 
regulation. 


That is the argument we made in our weak way here—that 
notwithstanding State commissions and State bodies, the regu; 
lation in that way, while doing some good, was ineffective, and 
did not bring the cheap rates that competition would bring, 
as this document later shows, as I shall read; and here they 
give some instances. They say: 


Burley, Idaho: This town, of about 5,000 population, bas a city- 
owned plant, which purchases Wholesale power from the Government 
reclamation dam at about 1 cent per kilowatt-hour— 


That is just what the cities of the South Would do if this 
committee bill became a law— 


which leaves a profit to the Government. The top lighting rate to 
consumers is 7 cents per kilowatt-hour, about one-half what private 
companies in the Northwest charge. Yet in five years the city has 
total surplus earnings of $128,329.15, as against a total investment 
of $126,007.44; that is, the system has already more than paid for 
itself. There is a special heating rate and electticity ts widely used 
for heating stores and houses. * * * No wonder the Electric 
Trust opposes public development. The Montana Power Co, eon- 
trolied by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co, which is fighting the 
reelection of Senator THOMAS J. Watsu, was charging its customers 
10 cents per kilowatt-hour for light in their homes during that period, 


Here is another illustration given by the Democratic Na- 
tional Campaign Committee in this pamphlet: 7 

Los Angeles: Generates power in small plants in connection with 
its celebrated aqueduct, It sells light in the homes at 514 cents per 
kilowatt-hour and has made big profits, which have been used in 
building new plants. The Edison superhydroelectric system in 
towns all around Los Angeles charges 9 cents per kilowatt hour, 
Last year, throagh public ownership, Los Angeles citizens saved 
nearly $6,000,000 on their light and power bills alone. 
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“ Jacksonville, Fla.: Has a 3-cent per kilowatt-hour light plant which 
has been operating successfully for years with coal production. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Has operated a 3-cent Hght plant, coal genera- 
tion, and sold power at 30 per cent less than the Cleveland Illumi- 
nating Co., owned by the Mark Hanna estate, formerly charged. This 
private company was compelled by city competition to reduce its 
light rate from 10 to 5 cents per kilowatt-hour, and fiscal reports 
show it is still making 8 cents profit, water and all, 

Seattle, Wash.: Has a plant which sells light at 514 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, Tacoma does the same thing, Tacoma has a special 
heating rate at so low a cost that many houses are being built 
without chimneys, 

Omaha, Nebr.: United States Senator R, B. HOWELL, Republican, 
was from 191% to 1923 manager of the utilities district of Omaha. 
He applied genuine regulation and forced the private company to re- 
duce lighting rates from 12 cents to 5 cents per kilowatt-hour. The 
company is making money at that. 

Springfield, III.: Has a municipal plant which has successfully for 
years sold light at about 5 cents per kilowatt-hour, coal gener- 
atio, So wne 

All this— 


Says this document— 


proves that when genuine regulation or public ownership is applied 
the electric light and power bills of the American people can be 
cut in two, with no injustice to anybody. 


Let me read a little further: 
The Ontario hydro system— 
Says this Democratic document— 


If the American people want an honest demonstration of what a 
superpower hydroelectric system can do in furnishing to the public 
electricity at cost let them consult the sixteenth annual report of the 
hydroelectric commission of Ontario, Canada, Sir Adam Beck, of 
Toronto, chairman. This system represents an investment of over 
$250,000,000; pays its own way out of rates, depreciation and all, 
without a cent of cost to taxpayers. It supplies 356 towns, cities, 
and farm districts. Fifteen cities are now getting light at less than 
2 cents per kilowatt-hour, and the average cost over the entire Prov- 
ince is only 4½ cents, as against an average of 14½ cents in Massa- 
chusetts, where lives Chairman BUTLER, of the Republican National 
Committee, 

Ontario farmers: Ten thousand Ontario farmers are served by this 
system. Thousands are doing cooking as well as farm work with 
electricity. The rates are less than half those charged the people 
of American cities; Ontario farmers pay from 4 to 7 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, The rates charged in the famous Red Wing, Minn., farm 
line experiment made by private companies and approved by Secretary 
Hoover are from 12 to 18 cents per kilowatt-hour, 


Here is another heading: 
Whole Coolidge administration favors the Power Trust, 


It was demonstrated yesterday, assuming this to be true, 
that the Coolidge administration favors the Water Power Trust. 
This Democratic document says that the whole administration 
favors it and, except a few renegade Republicans, every one 
of them voted for the Underwood bill yesterday; and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropsrnson], the leader of the 
Democrats, did everything he could to line up all the Demo- 
crats to do the same. Now, which are we going to take for the 
truth? When the Democratic national committee circulated 
this document and charged that the whole Coolidge adminis- 
tration—which means the Coolidge followers in the Senate 
as well as elsewhere—were all for the Water Power Trust, and 
they all voted for the Underwood bill, would it not follow as a 
natural conclusion that they thought that was the way to help 
the Water Power Trust? And then, with the Democratic 
Party making that serious charge, how can they clear their 
skirts by trying, through their leaders, to line up the Democrats 
to do the same thing? 

This document says: 

Work, Weeks, and Wallace have refused to obey the plain letter of 
the law and have favored the Power Trust. * * What is more, 
Weeks appeared personally and said, “I am opposed to Government 
operation wherever the operation can be carried on under private aus- 
pices and with private capital.” 


I am not commending or criticizing. I am simply reading the 
statement of the official Democratic organization of this 
Nation. 

Work appeared and said, “If the Government would get out of the 
way, I assume that would open a resource that would be available to 
private enterprise." * * * 

Merrill— 
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Who, by the way, is secretary of the Federal Power Commis- 
slon—this document says: . 


Merrill obtained his appointment through the influence of progressives 
who believed he would administer the power act fairly. He has since 
gone over to the electric combine, His speeches against public develop- 
ment of power are printed and circulated by the power interests as 
propaganda. An example of his protrust activities is shown by his 
turning down the application of the city of Lonisville, Ky., for a power 
site at the Falls of the Ohio River, and arbitrarily awarding the pre- 
liminary permit to the Louisville Hydro-Electric Co, 


Further, this document says: 


Hoover, also, Herbert Hooyer, Secretary of Commerce, is another 
Power Trust member of the Cabinet. He has recently delivered sey- 
eral speeches opposing public power development and advocating turn- 
ing over the water-power rights now belonging to the people to private 
corporations, In a radio speech to the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation in convention at Atlantic City on May 21, 1924, broadcasted 
throughout the East, he said: “ But I have no taste for Federal Gov- 
ernment operation and distribution of power.” 


Farther on in this remarkable document I read this: 


General Dawes and his brothers are all heavily interested in electric 
public utilities through the Middle West and have made a large part of 
their fortune in them. 

Witam Murray BUTLER, chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee multimillionaire, has heavy investments in electric utilities. 
For one thing, he is president of the Boston & Worcester Electric Co. 
In his speech, “Debunking La FOLLETTE,” he came out squarely against 
any public development of electric power. 


I do not know anything about the truth of this. I want to 
have the country view the Democratic action here with these 
two, pictures before it—one, the pamphlet from which I have 
been reading; the other, the speech of the leader of the Demo- 
crats in the Senate trying to convince his colleagues that the 
right place for Democrats was to go with these same Repub- 
licans, whom in the campaign just closed they had denounced 
as being part and parcel of the Electric Trust of America and 
said they were trying to defeat the public development of elec- 
tricity everywhere and not permit the people to have the benefit 
of public development and public distribution of electric energy. 
And they wind this up by saying: 


And finally—President Coolidge. 

It goes without saying that the official policy pursued by Secretaries 
Weeks, Work, and Wallace with respect to Boulder Canyon and the 
Colorado would not have been pursued without consultation with and 
full agreement with their chief, President Coolidge, 


Later on they state: 


Another proof that President Coolidge can be depended upon to turn 
over the water-power sites of the Nation for private exploitation is 
shown by: his sudden friendship with Henry Ford, leaving himself 
legitimately open to the charge that if Ford would retire from the 
presidential race Coolidge would help to secure Muscle Shoals. 

Finally, in his speech at Philadelphia on September 25, 1924, Coolidge 
throughout indorsed the viewpoint voiced in the propaganda of the 
principal public-utility corporations, making specific mention of “elec- 
trical utilities.” 

Is it any wonder— 


Says this document— 


that Power Trust magnates are actively supporting the Republican 
national ticket? 


Is it any wonder, says the Democratic document, that. the 
Water Power Trust is supporting the Republican ticket? If 
that be true, then what kind of a wonder is it that the Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate is trying to line the Democrats 
up to go with that same crowd which this official document 
of the national committee said was part and parcel of the 
electric combine? 

Mr. President, it has been an open secret, and it was demon- 
strated yesterday by the vote here, that one part of the Demo- 
cratic Party and one part of the Republican Party on this 
side—the same part which has been denounced by the Demo- 
cratic committee as being part of the Power Trust, and trying 
to give them everything in sight, and apologizing because there 
was not more to give—it has been demonstrated that they have 
been voting together. I am not making any charge against 
anybody, Democrat or Republican. I am simply reading from 
a Democratic campaign document, widely circulated in the 
great West during the last national campaign. Can it be 
possible that the crushing defeat which resulted to the Demo- 
cratic Party in that campaign came about because the people 
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realized what seems to be demonstrated now, that the Demo- 
cratic Party is one thing before election, and a different thing 
after election? Can it be possible that the people did not 
believe any of their proclamations and their statements, be- 
cause they had no faith in them, and that that accounts for 
their tremendous defeat? 

Something happened. Something must be given as an ex- 
cuse for the great deluge that overwhelmed them in that cam- 
paign, and if that be true, then does it not follow that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra], who was so unmerci- 
fully raked oyer the coals some days ago, and finally, on bended 
knees, figuratively speaking, apologized and withdrew -the 
speech which he made about the Democratic Party—does it 
not follow that after all the Senator from South Carolina was 
about right, and will it not follow that instead of the Senator 
from South Carolina apologizing. to his Democratic colleagues, 
before it is over his Democratic colleagues will have to apolo- 
gize to him? 

Mr. President, that was a remarkable roll call yesterday. 
It is something that ought to be kept in mind. By name, two 
Members on this side of the Senate were designated in that 
document, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puiers] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER], held up as members 
of the great Water Power Trust, one of them at least using 
his official position in the United States Senate to advance 
the interests of the Water Power Trust. All the Coolidge ad- 
ministration was held up before the country and denounced as 
being in favor of givi.g away the great water-power sites all 
over the Nation, including by name those on the Tennessee 
River, Yet, on yesterday, we found those Democrats who I sup- 
pose might be designated as “regular,” because it did not include 
all of them, jumping into bed with these same fellows whom 
the national Democratie committee had denounced as being 
so terribly close to the Water Power Trust. If you will look 
over the roll call and read the names of those voting together 
on the Underwood proposition, you will have a verification of 
my statement. 

We all know, Mr. President, that the Republican regulars 
in the Senate, the Coolidge Republicans, and the Underwood 
Democrats have been together in this fight. They have a 
perfect right to be together. That is where they honestly and 
rightfully belong, I think. Sometimes they have a sham fight 
and try to make people believe they are not together. I have 
said repeatedly that there is no difference between the Repub- 
lican machine and the Democratic machine, and when they get 
into dire straits they go together under one banner. That is 
what they did yesterday. It is a remarkable thing to remem- 
ber, too, that the so-called “lame ducks” were all in line yester- 
day, just the same as they were on the yeto measure. If they 
had voted the other way on the veto message, the bill would 
have been passed over the veto. If they had voted the other 
way yesterday, the Underwood substitute would not have been 
agreed to. The two machines were in harmony. I do not 
object, as I said, to their being together. I would have no 
fault to find with them for that if they would get rid of the 
claim that goes on in a campaign; for instance, like the one 
just closed, that they stand for such and such things, and 
after the election are found to be in cahoots, and in partner- 
ship with the very outfit and the very machine which they 
denounced as corrupt. $ 

It makes but very little diference to me personally, because 
these machines have run over me so often that I am as thin 
as the conscience of a Democratic politician just before election, 
and they have run over me the other way until I am as short 
as the memory of a Democratic politician right after election. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Is not the Senator a little hard on the Demo- 
crats of the Senate? I notice that 20 Democrats voted with 
the Senator yesterday 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not referring to the Demoerats. 
Twenty of them voted for the committee bill. In fact, a 
majority of the Democrats yoted against the Underwood bill. 

Mr. DILL, And only 18 Democrats voted against the 
Senator’s proposition. j 

Mr. NORRIS. I am coming to that. I said that if they 
would throw off the sham, there would not be any objection 
that I can see, if they would not try to use partisanship to 
line men up to vote contrary to their convictions. If there were 
not dangling about the belt of the Chief Executive a lot of 
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fat jobs, his influence in legislation in the Congress would be 
ed many fold. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] led the 
fight very gracefully and nicely in favor of his bill, and one 
of his chief supporters, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hagrison], announced that in reality it was an administra- 
tion measure. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
the leader of the Democrats, read the President’s message in 
sustaining the position that he was taking; and I-am not say- 
ing that he was wrong. He was in league with the President, 
assuming that the Democratic committee had told the truth 
about him, and he gets on the same band wagon with him. So 
what the Democratic committee said about President Coolidge, 
about Weeks, about Fall, and about the two Senators here, 
must also apply to all the others who are in the same combine 
trying to accomplish the same thing. 

In this fight has been the President, with the Democrats, 
who have been the most ready to defend his policy on the floor 
of the Senate. The Republicans haye not said much about it. 
When arguments similar to that which was put into this 
Democratic document were brought forth here by those in 
favor of the committee bill, the Underwood bill was defended 
mostly by Democrats, although the most votes for it were over 
here. The Republicans sat stoically silent, listening to the 
argument. They were either stoically silent or they were 
stoically absent, but when the yoting came they were here with 
the goods, and they delivered them in fine shape. 

This has been really a wonderful combination of the two 
great political machines. There are Silent Cal at the head, 
Smiling Oscar, Happy Pat, Jovial Joe, and “Me Too” Tom, 
all bound up together by the sacred ties of fertilizer, five souls 
with but a single thought, five hearts that beat as one. What 
a glorious time, what a glorious banquet they could have. 
Going into the banquet hall, the dinner would be furnished by 
the Electric Trust, the General Electrie Co., the seasoning for 
the meats and soups supplied in the shape of fertilizer by the 
Alabama Power Co, the liquid refreshments given to them 
by the Republican National Committee. What a glorious 
jubilee they could have! If Ingersoll were alive and saw that 
beautiful picture, he would change or at least paraphrase one 
of his favorite utterances so it would run something like this: 

Strike, oh weird musician, thy harp strong with Apollo's golden 
hair. Blow, bugler, blow until thy silver notes touch and kiss the 
moonlit waves and charm the loyers roaming mid the yine-clad hills, 
But know that your sweetest strains are discords all when compared 
with the joyous rollicking laughter of this happy group. 


Mr. President, there are breakers ahead apparently, and 
bright as this picture looks there are some indications of a 
storm. Both of these machines are headed to the same place, 
carrying the natural resources of our country to the Electric 
Power Trust. But the debate here has attracted the attention 
of the country, and some of the brave hearts have beconie fear- 
ful lest the people will find out too much. Be it to the credit 
of the Democratic machine that they have shown more courage 
and brayery than the Republican machine. They are in favor 
of going right on in the open before the people and enacting 
the Underwood bill into law, but the Republican machine 
seems to be frightened, or at least there are indications of it, 
and the indications point to the fact that President Coolidge 
has issued a command to his man in charge here on the 
Republican side, the Senator from Kansas [Mr, Curtis], and 
has told him, in substance, that while they are trying to reach 
the same port he thinks they ought to take a different course. 
He is in fayor of a flank movement by which they can reach 
the same thing through the Wadsworth amendment or the 
Jones amendment, or some shifting arrangement of that kind. 

So this beautiful picture of these loving brethren in sacred 
banquet may turn out to be a funeral. The Republican leader 
is about to have a marriage ceremony performed. He is going 
to get the Republican machine together, with its recent recruits, 
and follow a different course, and this song of rollicking joy 
over here will become a funeral dirge. But whatever does 
happen, if that is true the funeral baked meats will coldly 
furnish forth the marriage table at the Republican ceremony. 

Mr. President, I think that we ought to have some ceremony 
in regard to this getting together of brethren as shown by the 
roll call yesterday. Let us forget for the moment the denuncia- 
tion made of those Republicans over here by the Democratic 
National Committee and see how we might couple up in 
brotherly friendship and love the votes that occurred yester- 
day. There is the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. If I were going to couple off these people, I would 
place the Senator from Alabama arm in arm with the Senator 
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from Colorado [Mr. Puters], Then the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] ought to join hands with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER]. Then the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr, Harrtson]—well, Mr. President, he is such a 
bitter partisan that I hesitate to line him up with a Repub- 
lican, and so I think I would let him stay on the Democratic 
side, and I would select as his companion his bosom friend, the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. [Laughter.] 

Then there is the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Herun]. Let me see! I think I would put him with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. They are both about the same 
size—physically I mean—and as they march down the aisle 
arm in arm we will all join in the good old song: 


This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not. 


(Langhter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Is the Senator trying to make or to dis- 
turb the peace? [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care whether it makes or disturbs it, 
[Laughter.] I think after yesterday's voting all that could 
happen is perfect peace. 

Then there is the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, OARA- 
way]. I think I would place him, if I were coupling off these 
Senators, with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the 
principal lieutenant on this side of the aisle. The lame ducks, 
I think, ought to be put in a class by themselyes, there being 
two Republicans and two Democrats, Let them choose their 
own partners. 

Then there is the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. 
I must find him a Democratic companion. Since the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrax] has already been assigned 
to somebody else, I will not be able to place the Senator from 
North Dakota where he would, perhaps, most prefer to go; 
but he is a valiant soldier and will go wherever he is put, so 
I will let him walk down the aisle with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]. Incidentally I would like to say 
to the Republicans who recently expelled the Senator from 
North Dakota from the party that they had better meet and 
take that back. He has shown his fidelity, and instead of 
expelling him they ought to kill the fatted calf and have a 
real joilification meeting at his return. I think I had better 
take the liberty of appointing the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epan] as a committee of one to get the calf. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I have not fully disposed of all those who 
voted for the Underwood bill and who I think are classified 
perhaps improperly—not by my work but by the Democratic 
National Committee. But it is customary for the President 
when he gives a breakfast not to invite everybody there at 
once, so I will defer to some future date the finishing of this 
social classification. It may be that some of the assignments 
will not be agreeable and I may have to change some of them, 
but it will all be looked after in due time. 

Mr. NEELT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. In his very vivid description of this imaginary 
banquet the able and versatile Senator from Nebraska has 
designated the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hpex] 
to furnish the piece de resistance; that is, the innocent fatted 
calf. He has said that the Republican National Committee 
will furnish the liquid refreshments—presumably because of 
the fact that the Republican Party is in charge of the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law and its appointees are the cus- 
todians of all unconsumed contraband liquor in the country. 
The Senator has informed us who will provide the soup. 
Will he not before closing enlighten us as to the final detail of 
his sumptuous feast by stating who is to supply the nuts? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it will not be necessary to 
provide any nuts. [Laughter on the floor and in the galleries,] 

Mr. HEFLIN, The Senator from Nebraska will provide 
the nuts, 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be too many nuts there, anyway. 
[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rules it is the 
duty of the Chair to admonish the occupants of the galleries 
with reference to applause and laughter, but inasmuch as the 
Chair can not distinguish between applause and laughter on 
the floor and that in the galleries that duty will be deferred, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in due time, unless the pro- 
gram is changed, our Democratic friends will find that this 


coalition government is breaking up and that they, having 
pulled the chestnuts out of the fire for the Republican ma- 
chine, the Republican machine, feeling that they are big enough 
and old enough and strong enough to paddle their own canoe 
and go it alone, will try to go it alone, not because they mean 
by that that they have any disrespect for their Democratic 
bedfellows up to this hour, but because, as I said before, they 
fear that the country may look on and ascertain that, after all, 
these great fights between the Democratic Party and the Re- 
publican Party are just sham battles, and that behind the 
Scenes and after the election the real fight takes place when 
it is necessary to have two machines get food from the same 
source, supplied from the same stream, actuated by the same 
impulses, and in reality doing the same work. For fear that 
the country may learn too much, it is necessary that the ma- 
chines take a different course, and so the indications now are 
that there will be a sort of sham battle here. It will not make 
very much difference which side wins. It will make but little 
difference to the country which side is successful, but the 
country may not understand it as well as they would under- 
stand it if the coalition government lived on until the fight 
was over. 

Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to en- 
able me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Robinson 
Ball Fess eCormick Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Shields 
3 ae McKinley . 
c 0 e 
Brookhart Gerry McNar Simmons 
roussard Glass Mayfield Smith 
Bruce Gooding Means Smoot 
Bursum Hale Metcalf Stanfleld 
Butler Harreld eely Stanley 
Cameron Harris or’ Sterling 
Capper Harrison Norris Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Trammell 
uzens Howell Overman Underwood 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. wen Wadsworth 
Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Dill Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Edge Keyes Ralston Watson 
Edwards Kin Ransdell Weller 
Fernald Lad Reed, Pa. Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-four Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have enjoyed, as I am 
sure everyone else present has enjoyed, the humorous observa- 
tions of one who may without intentional offense be termed 
the recognized wag of the United States Senate, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. < 

Throughout a protracted debate extending over a period 
of more than one month that able Senator has directed his 
extraordinary powers of irony, sarcasm, and criticism in an 
effort to convince the Senate and the people of the country 
that the Power Trust is opposed to the measure which he 
presented afid supports the proposal of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNpERwoop]. In my opinion, the able Senator from 
Nebraska has not produced evidence calculated to establish 
his conclusion or assertion. He has contented himself with 
the declaration that the measure which he presents is in the 
interest of the people of this Nation, the conservation of their 
resources, and that proposals to the contrary are subversive 
of the public interest. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate in resorts to ridicule, 
irony, or sarcasm. This is a great and a serious business in 
which we are engaged. This is a body whose membership 
throughout a hundred years or more have, on the whole, re- 
flected the best traditions associated with our political insti- 
tutions. I prefer to give my thought and my efforts to what 
I believe to be the serious service of the public. 

If the declaration were established by credible evidence that 
the Underwood substitute which was agreed to yesterday con- 
stitutes a betrayal of the public interest I would not be found 
supporting that proposal, but my duty as a Senator is not to 
take the suggestion of another Senator, however much I may 
admire or respect him, but to reach my own conclusions and 
be governed by my own convictions of duty. So long as I am 
able to.conform to that standard the poisoned darts of insinua- 
tion are powerless to pierce the shield of courageous manhood, 
no matter whether they come from the bow of a friend or are 
sped by the hatred of an enemy. 
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The Senator from Nebraska has read into the RECORD a cam- 
paign circular purporting to have been issued by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee during the last campaign, assailing 
the President and others on a charge of seeking to serve the 
power trust. I am not a Republican. I am a Democrat, the 
expressions of the Senator from Nebraska to the contrary not- 
withstanding; but, Democrat as I am, I do not believe that the 
President of the United States deserves to be charged as the 
alleged Republican Senator from Nebraska has charged him; 
and, Democrat as I am, I do defend Calvin Coolidge, the Re- 
publican President of the United States, against the charge of 
a Republican Senator that the President is a crook. If by 
doing that I put myself in companionship with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Butter] I make no apology for my 
association, for as an American citizen and a Senator I be- 
lieve that your President and my President is an honorable 
man. 

If to be a Democrat means that I must give myself and my 
feeble powers to an unjust assault upon the character of any 
political adversary, then I am a poor Democrat; but, thank 
God, I do not have to take my definition of Democracy from 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

It is perfectly apparent that the Democratic platform, which 
I read yesterday, declares expressly for legislation consistent in 
its general principles with the Underwood bill, and that the 
circular to which the Senator referred and which he read takes 
note of the fact that Muscle Shoals in the Democratic platform 
is treated not as a power proposition so much as a proposition 
for national defense and for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

The attitude of a political party is defined by its platform 
declarations. The provision as to Muscle Shoals is clear and 
unmistakable. It takes note of the controversy over the ques- 
tion as to whether that property shall be used for power pur- 
poses or for purposes of national defense and the manufacture 
of fertilizer; and so far as the platform is binding upon the 
conscience of Democrats it makes a choice and commits us to 
the use of Muscle Shoals for the production of nitrates to be 
used in the first instance for national defense and in the second 
for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

The Underwood substitute incorporates the recommendation 
of that platform. Surely I need not apologize to my colleagues 
for conforming to my platform, and of course it would be use- 
less to apologize to the Senator from Nebraska. 

To show you that the statement, often repeated by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, to the effect that the Underwood proposal 
turns over Muscle Shoals to the Power Trust is inaccurate, and 
that on the other hand it conforms to the principle and provi- 
sion of the Democratic platform touching the subject of con- 
servation, let me read the following: 


We believe that the Nation should retain the title to its water power, 
and we favor the expeditious creation and development of our water 
power, 


The provision adopted yesterday retains title to the property 
involved, It contemplates the expeditious development of the 
power at Muscle Shoals and its employment for yery useful, 
not to say indispensable, purposes. 

Oh, but they say, “You have authorized the lease of this 
property to private persons or corporations.” As I stated yes- 
terday or tried to make clear, one of the underlying issues 
inyolyed throughont this debate has been Government opera- 
tion in contrast with private operation. The Democratic Party 
in neither branch of Congress has by the record of its adherents 
committed itself to the doctrine of Government operation. I 
make that statement after a somewhat careful review of the 
record. Democrats do not believe in Government operation of 
industries that can be successfully operated under private 
management, and this I believe to be a fundamental principle 
of the great party to which I belong. 

The real underlying motive of the Senator from Nebraska 
is to commit this Government to a policy of Government oper- 
ation of power plants. His speech this morning disclosed that 
fact. He believes that the welfare of the public requires the 
Government operation of these industries. I take direct issue 
with him on that subject. It is a serious and an important 
issue. It can not be disposed of by the acts of a buffoon in 
this body or elsewhere. Ridicule is not argument. Sarcasm 
is not convincing to the minds of men who think. 

If you want Government operation of the great power in- 
dustry of this Nation follow the leadership of the Senator 
from Nebraska. We is sincere in his belief, and unyielding in 
his purpose. If, however, you believe that the success, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of all the millions of this Re- 
public are dependent in large part upon the preservation of 
the principles upon which the Republic was founded, if you 


believe that Government activity ought to be circumscribed, 
and ought not to be extended to spheres where private effort 
can be properly and profitably employed, you can not follow 
his leadership, and you ought not to permit the real problems 
involved in this legislation to be obscured by his brilliant 
powers of ridicule. 

If there be any one who thinks himself entitled to speak for 
the Democratic Party who wants to commit this Nation to 
the Government ownership and operation of railroads, who 
wants to see all the so-called public utilities under public man- 
agement, subject to political control, with all its inefficiencies 
and corruption, then follow the lead of the statesman who is 
going as fast as possible in that direction. He has the support 
of publications directing their power and influence to secure 
the adoption of legislation that would put the Government into 
private business, I do not want to see that done. If I had 
the power now, I would restrict the power of the Government 
in industries ordinarily conducted by private enterprise, and x 
am conscientious in that, and no foolish and unfounded allu- 
sions 15 half truths can drive me from that rock. I stand 
upon 

If this issue were fully unmasked, if the American people 
knew that here in this body was being fought out to-day the 
question as to whether the Government shall send its agents 
out into avenues now trodden only by individuals, shall go into 
competition with the manhood and womanhood of this Nation 
in the management of enterprises that are being successfully 
conducted under private management, you would realize then 
the united opposition to the leadership of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

In my judgment, the people of this country do not want any 
more Federal government than is necessary. They do not want 
the railroads taken over and operated by Federal employees. 
They do not want the telegraphs and the telephones, the power 
companies, and all the other public utilities under governmental 
management and ownership. When that condition arises, the 
Janizaries will control the Government and the Republic will 
be destroyed. 

The complete answer to the statement that the Power Trust 
is behind the Underwood bill is found in the fact that under 
the Underwood bill we would retain title to the property; that 
we would lease it, and could put any provision in the lease for 
the protection of the public found necessary; and we have pro- 
vided in the leasing provision the right to regulate under State 
and Federal authority. The only limitation upon that power 
and the exercise of it, as every lawyer knows, is the constitu- 
tional limitation that you can not confiscate private property, 
that you can not take it for public use without just compensa- 
tion; and I do not ally myself with any Senator or association 
of persons who repudiate the doctrine of private property. I 
want to see the safeguards that exist in the Constitution pre- 
served. I do not want my Government to have or exercise the 
power indirectly to take private property for public use with- 
out just compensation. y 

The power to regulate contained in this amendment is com- 
plete and adequate, If it is not, you can make it so. You can 
write into the lease any requirement of that nature found 
desirable. So that it is not essential, in order to secure 
power or other products of the Muscle Shoals plant at reason- 
able cost, for the Government to operate the plant itself. It 
is much simpler and much better to employ the power of regu- 
lation in the public interest. 

If the Government is to operate power plants, if the pree- 
edent is to be established by solemn act of Congress, after 
months of deliberation, that it is better for the Government to 
operate power plants than eyen to permit a lease, however gen- 
erous to the Government, then you may expect that this legis- 
lation will be followed by other measures further extending 
Federal agencies and activities, and the doctrine of Federal 
eontrol and operation will have received substantial sanction. 

The real criticism against this measure is that it would per- 
mit the President of the United States to lease these properties 
for a period of 50 years. But you say that some of the terms 
are too easy for the lessee. Mark you, the President would 
fix the terms within the limitations which you prescribe. If 
you believe that the President is a crook, if you believe that he 
is seeking to turn over the property of this Government, its 
power property, to Power Trusts who will disregard the rights 
and interests of the people, and that your power of regulation 
will prove futile, then you are justified in committing yourself 
to the doctrine of government operation. 

The whole basis of the argument made by the Senator from 
Nebraska resolves itself into the conclusion that he is un- 
willing to trust the President of the United States to exercise 
the power to lease within the limitations which you fix. No 
other conclusion can be reached by any sane man. 
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I do not lose my character as a Democrat and as an hon- 
orable Senator when I repudiate any theory or measure based 
upon the principle or thought that the President is hishonest, 
that he is not willing to make an honest lease, that he will 
exercise the powers which you confer upon him by this legisla- 
tion to crush and destroy the people of this country. I disagree 
with the President touching almost every important political 
principle. I think he is wrong; that his views on economic and 
political questions are not in accord with sound doctrine; 
but I do not slander him by either the express or implied 
insinuation that when you say to him, “ You may lease this 
property for private operation for a period of 50 years, its 
output to be subject to the regulation of local and the Federal 
authority, your powers are circumscribed and limited by the 
lease that Congress is going to permit you to make "—I can 
not find it in my thought to oppose legislation on the theory 
that the President would dishonestly or unintelligently dis- 
charge the responsibility and the trust imposed upon him, 
and I make no apology to anyone for that declaration. He 
is my President by the. choice of the American people. I 
think they made a mistake, but they had the power, and they 
made the choice. It is just such insinuations as that, running 
all the way through the argument and the proposal of the 
Senator from Nebraska, that have given to Calvin Coolidge 
a prestige and a power before the public beyond anything that 
his natural abilities, the principles he espouses, or the methods 
by which he applies them entitle him to enjoy. 

The time has come, if indeed it has not always been present, 
for the Senate to determine measures upon their merits and 
in accordance with principles professed and adhered to by the 
membership in this body. I do not care what implications 
arise from articles in magazines and newspapers which are 
trying to force on our people a policy of Goyernment operation 
as to all public utilities. 

I am not seeking and have not sought—and Senators on this 
side of the Chamber will bear me out in the declaration in 
any wise to coerce or even to persuade them to accept my views, 
unless that may be implied from the declarations of yesterday 
and the remarks that I am now making. I do not want my 
party committed by this or any other measure to the policy of 
Government ownership or operation of public utilities. The 
question is a very great one. -It deserves to be treated seriously 
and the people of the country expect that you and I in the 
dignity of our offices will transact their business respectfully, if 
not with dignity. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, ordinarily I pay no attention 
whatever to publications leveling criticism against me or my 
record. I haye treated them heretofore with the silent con- 
tempt and scorn with which they should be treated. I do not 
criticize the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norxis] for reading 
into the Recorp an alleged political campaign document. I 
would not have done such a thing, and I rise now only because 
incidentally he has given publicity to statements, which may be 
credited by some people, relating to a power company in which 
I happen to be interested and which I am very glad to say I 
helped to inaugurate, to institute, and to build up. 

Referring just for a moment to the campaign document itself, 
it was called to my attention at one time. After looking it over 
I said, “ We pay no attention to scurrilous statements such as 
this. On its face it bears the evidence of untruth, and the net 
result will be to win votes for the Republican Party and for 
myself rather than to take away from the strength we have, 
because I believe in the intelligence and the faith of the cit- 
izens of my State. They know and would know that the state- 
ments were untrue, that they were garbled, that only portions 
of the evidence or statements had been printed. The asterisks 
themselyes indicate that the statements were garbled or only 

„ I do not believe that document had much, if any, 
effect on the result on November 4. 

However, as I said, I only make these remarks on account of 
the Nevada-California power companies which I have helped to 
build up. Those companies were inaugurated by residents of 
Colorado, where the home of the corporation has been main- 
tained in spite of the fact that its operating plants are in Call- 
fornia and Nevada. 

The primary purpose was to develop the mining interests of 
Nevada, and I believe that 90 per cent of the residents of 
Nevada who are familiar with the mining interests of that 
State will give credit to the companies for having assisted 
in developing one of the principal industries of the State 
through energy in the form of hydroelectric power which 
was furnished, or otherwise their costs would have been at 
least doubled. 

I know there are many prominent citizens of my State who 
are interested as stockholders and bondholders in the enter- 


prise. I know that with me they “held the sack,” so 
speak, for months; yes; for years, without 5 = 
turn on their investment; that the when made were 
reinvested in the business in order to further develop it and 
the lines were extended into California. They were useful in 
development of the mining industry there, and also in the 
manufacture of cement, the preparation of stone for road- 
ways and building purposes and for agricultural uses. Among 
those interested in that company was my former colleague, 
Senator Adams. He was, and I presume still is, a stockholder 
in that company. 

So far as I am aware, none of the stock has ever been 
owned by any so-called Power Trust or other power com- 
pany. I know that the Nevada-California companies have 
operated alongside the Southern California Edison Co., the 
Pacific Light & Power Co., and several others. There has 
even been an interchange of power, and sales of power from 
one line to the other, to bridge over gaps where there was 
shortage of current or breakages on the line; but there never 
has been any community of interest. The Nevada-California 
companies have never been controlled, dominated, or influenced 
in their action by any other power company whatever. 

Mr. President, let me say just a few words in regard to 
the pending measure. I haye not followed the debate as 
closely as I would like to have done. I have felt, so far as 
my observation went, that the terms of the Underwood meas- 
ure, which was substituted yesterday for the so-called Norris 
bill, were more suitable. Therefore, I voted for the Under- 
wood measure. I have read over the bill again this morning, 
and I am reading over the amendments. I shall exercise my 
best judgment when it comes to further votes on the measure. 
I do not care at this time to say, in fact I am not prepared to 
say, whether or not when the final vote comes I will vote for 
the Underwood bill. 


CHILD LABOR 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
Sint and request that it be read for the information of the 
e. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., January 8, 1925, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
I have the honor of informing you that the California Legislature 
to-day ratified the Federal child labor amendment. 
Mrs. ALBERT H. CARTER, 
State Legislative Chairman 
California Federation of Women’s Ciuds. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair) laid before the Senate the action of the House of 
Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10020) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, accede to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Harris conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


STANDARD OIL co. AT SAYANNAH, GA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a concur- 
rent resolution of the House of Representatives (H. Con. Res. 
41), which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives bill (H. R. 2878) entitled “An act for the relief of the Standard 
Oil Co. at Savannah, Ga.,” the item of appropriation being contained 
in the general deficiency bill of April 2, 1924. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate now 
agree to the resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator explain what it is? 

Mr. CURTIS. I can only explain that it was an item carried 
in the deficiency appropriation bill, which, upon examination, 
the House seems to have taken care of in another way. The 
House has asked for the recall of the bill so that the item may 
be eliminated. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 
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CUSTOMS SERVICE 1 8 6 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the dther day the Senate passed 
Senate. bill 3357. The House has passed exactly the same bill, 
being House bill 9076. I ask unanimous. consent that the 
House bill be put on its passage, and I will notify the Mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee of the House to let 
the Senate bill die there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? . 

Mr, McKELLAR. My attention was momentarily diverted. 
Will the Senator repeat his request? 

Mr. SMOOT. On December 30 last, when the calendar was 
called, the Senate passed Senate bill 3357. 

Mr. McKBLLAR, What was it about? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was entitled “A bill to amend sections 2 
and 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide the necessary or- 
ganization of the customs service for an adequate administra- 
tion and enforcement of the tariff act of 1922 and all other 
customs revenue laws,’ approved March 4, 1928.” I will ex- 
plain it briefly to the Senator so he will know just what it is. 

First, there was a mistake made in the printing of the bill. 
The purpose is to correct that. Our customs officers in for- 
eign countries, in so far as relates to the tariff act, have no 
power to go in and demand certain information from exporters. 
Under the terms of the bill such power is given. ‘They be- 
come agents. of the Government. 

Further, as the law now stands, our men who are sent to 
Germany are taxed under German laws, our men who are 
sent to England are taxed under the English laws in the mat- 
ter of the income that is paid to them by our own Government. 
This measure gives them a, fiscal status which allows them 
to be taxed in the United States, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is a matter of enough im- 
portance to have a little further consideration. I think it onght 
not to be called up in this way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; I will withdraw my request. I 
know the Senator will not object to the bill when he under- 
stands what it is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to look into it, but it 
ought to be looked into before it is acted on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah with- 
draws his request. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: Mr. President, a while ago I 
called up House bill 9076, and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKettar] asked that it might lie over. He has examined the 
bill and has no objection to its passage. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate may proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I find it is a proper measure, and I wish 
to have it passed. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 9076) to amend 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide the necessary 
organization of the customs service for an adequate administra- 
tion and enforcement of the tariff act of 1922 and all other 
customs revenue laws,“ approved March 4, 1923, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
Provide the necessary organization of the customs service for an ade- 
quate administration and enforcement of the tariff act of 1922 and all 
other customs revenue laws,” approved March 4, 1923, is amended to 
read as follows: q 

“ Sac, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby further au- 
thorized and directed to appoint deputy collectors, deputy comptrollers, 
deputy surveyors, deputy and assistant appraisers, examiners of mer- 
chandise, inspectors, and such other customs officers, laborers, and 
other employees as be shall deem necessary, prescribe their designa- 
tions and duties when not otherwise defined by law, and fix their com- 
pensation. He is authorized to appoint special agents of the customs 
service in number as now provided by law and fix their compensation 
and to appoint and fix the compensation of such number of customs 
attachés for duty in foreign countries and of customs agents as he may 
deem necessary, all of whom shall perform their duties as defined by 
existing Jaw or prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
immediate superyision of the director, special agency service of the 
customs: Provided, That any officer of the customs service designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for foreign service shall, through 
the Department of State, be regularly and officially attached to. the 
diplomatic missions of the United States in the countries in which they 
are to be stationed, and when such officers are assigned to countries in 
which there is no diplomatie missions of the United States appropriate 
recognition and standing with full facilities for discharging their 
offical duties shall be arranged by the Department of State: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of State may reject the name of any such 
officer whose assignment to the foreign post for which he has been 
designated would, in his Judgment, be prejudicial to the public policy 
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of the United States. The Secretary of the Treasury shall likewise 
appoint and fix the compensation of the clerks and other employees of 
the Board of United States General Appraisers. The appointment of 
such customs officers and employees shall be made pursuant to the 
elvil-serviee laws and regulations upon the nomination of the principal 
officer in charge of the office to which such appointments are to bo 
made,” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ROBERT LAIRD, SR. 

Mr. BROOKHART. From the Committee on Claims I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 2309) for 
the relief of Robert Laird, sr., and I submit a report (No. 857) 
thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill just reported by the Senator from Iowa 
from the Committee on Claims may be considered. at this time. 

I will explain in two sentences what it means. The War 
Department shipped home from France two bodies of soldiers, 
both named John Laird. Through. the fault of the War De- 
partment they sent the wrong body. to the father of one of the 
boys. ‘The body was prepared for burial very tenderly, and 
it was not until then that it was discovered there had been a 
mistake, The bill provides for reimbursement of the expense 
incurred in that way, $112. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Robert Laird; sr., the sum of 
$112.11, being full reimbursement for expenses incurred by him in con- 
nection with the burial of the body of late Private (First Class) 
John Laird, of Company C, Three hundred and first Field Signal Bat- 
talion; shipped to him by the War Department in mistake for the 
body of his own son, late Private John Laird, of Company F, Twenty- 
third Infantry. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on January 7, 
1925, the President approved and signed the act (S. 3235) for 
the relief of Christina Conniif. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10982) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other 
purposes, requested a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. MAD- 
DEN, Mr. Varg, and Mr: Byrns of Tennessee were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference, 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R, 
518) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers and 
other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, 
or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 
1, at Sheffield, Ala. ; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala. ; 
Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be 
located and constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on the 
Black Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and transmission 
line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to 
Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam 
No. 2 and Dam No. 3 (as designated in H. Doe. 1262, 64th 
Cong., Ist sess.), including power stations when constructed as 
provided herein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have listened to several 
dozen speeches by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonkrs]. 
He has made the same speech over and over again. He has 
detained the Senate and filibustered against the disposition of 
the Muscle. Shoals project for weeks and weeks. I am not 
taking issue with the Senator as to whether or not there is a 
Power Trust. I am not going into that question. There may 
be one. It has nothing whatever to do, however, with the 
merits of the pending bill. If the Senator from Nebraska 
should stand here and occupy the time of the Senate from 
now until the 4th of March, reading and reiterating what he 
has gone over so many times, it would not affect the prin- 
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ciples involved in the pending legislation whatever, because it 
is separate and apart from all that he has said. 

The Senator from Nebraska has said that some power con- 
cern is going to get Muscle Shoals. I do not know who is 
going to get Muscle Shoals. I stated before, and I wish again 
to state, that I desired Henry Ford to get Muscle Shoals, 
and the bill which I then supported was a bill introduced in 
the other House by a Republican from Illinois, Mr. MCKENZIE, 
who is a very clever and able man, That bill contained a 
provision in keeping with the Government's purpose in the 
outset to use some of the power at Muscle Shoals to make 
nitrates for the Government in time of war and fertilizers for 
the farmers in time of peace. When Mr. Ford withdrew his 
offer we were disturbed and confused as to what had best 
be done. My colleague has introduced a bill carrying the very 
provision that the Ford offer contained, the provision that had 
been passed by the House of Representatives, the provision 
that was supported by a majority of Democrats in this Cham- 
ber, as well as by many Republicans. Now, Mr. President, 
that provision in the Underwood bill has been amended until 
it is stronger and better for the farmers than was the Ford 
bill. How can I explain to my constituents and to the people 
who believe in consistency that I supported the Ford bill for 
three years, containing this identical provision, except that it 
was not so good as is this one since it has been amended, 
and that when Mr. Ford withdrew his offer I then ceased to 
support the very principle and provision that I had advocated 
for three years and turned off, following after the ~socialistic 
leader from Nebraska? 

I do not know whether or not the Senator from Nebraska 
knows that he is a socialist, but he is one, If the Senator can 
have his way private enterprise in this country will receive a 
heavy blow by the disposition of Muscle Shoals. I mean that 
it will be an entering wedge by which the Government is to be 
thrown into competition with the private citizen. 
posed to that; the American people are opposed to that. I 
believe in individual initiative; I believe in encouraging in- 
dividual effort and enterprise; I believe in the right of private 
property. It is one of the basie principles of this Government ; 
aye, Mr. President, it is one of the cardinal principles of the 
Democratic Party. I am not abandoning my position when I 
support this fertilizer provision in the Underwood substitute. 
I am consistent, because I am supporting the very same provi- 
sion that I have been supporting, except that we have made it 
better and stronger than it was in the Ford offer. 

Mr. President, when this battle shall have been fought out 
and finished and we go away from Congress, if the Senator 
from Nebraska has his way and nothing is done with the 
Muscle Shoals project—and I do not think he would shed any 
tears if it should all be defeated and the matter be left to 
the President and the Secretary of War to dispose of—if that 
should happen, and the President shall say to this body as 
well as to that at the other end of the Capitol, You had months 
in which to dispose of Muscle Shoals. You could not agree 
amongst vyourselves; you have frittered away the time; you 
have utterly failed to make disposition of the matter; the dam 
will be completed in June; that power must be utilized, and I 
have leased the plant.“ Then when Congress reconvenes next 
December and Senators undertake to have the plant used for 
the purpose of making fertilizers they will have a hard time 
explaining to the people just why they did not join with us 
iu enacting a provision into law that did that very thing when 
the bill was here before us in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska has supported a 
bill all along that has never been objected to by the Power 
Trust. His speech requires frank talk in this Chamber. I 
have been a member of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate since I have been a Member of this body, as I was a 
member of the similar committee in the other House for a 
number of years, I got the impression before the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Senate, of which the Senator from 
Nebraska is chairman, that every agent of the power com- 
panies before that committee at the hearings was friendly to 
his bill and was antagonistic to the provision of the Ford bill 
which is retained in the Underwood substitute. I think the 
other members of that committee will agree with me that 
when we were pressing the Ford claim and asking that the 
Ford offer be accepted the influence of the Power Trust and 
all of its branches was on the side of the Senator from 
Nebraska. The statement indorsing his bill as against the 
very proyision of the Underwood bill was made by Mr. Yates, 
the representative of the Alabama Power Co. In response to 
a question by the Senator from Nebraska if he would object 
to a kind of partnership business through his bill with the 


I am op- 


Government in the disposition of Muscle Shoals, he said in 
substance, We would have no objection to that.” 

Mr. President, when the Senator from Nebraska got up here 
and exhibited his scarecrow in the effort to make the people 
of the country think that he is the only man who is fighting 
the trusts, I just thought if anything should happen to him, 
oh, what would the Senate and the country do? [Laughter.] 
Mr. President, no doubt tears would fall around the Nation if 
the news should go forth that the Senator from Nebraska had 
resigned. Some people, including a great many Socialists, 
would say, “What shall we do now since the Senator from 
Nebraska is to be heard no more in the Senate of the United 
States?” 

I said while the Senator was out, and I repeat now, that I 
do not know whether he knows that he is a Socialist or not, 
but his doctrines in this Chamber and the trend of his mind in 
recent weeks and months make him a Socialist, stamps him all 
over with the dangerous and deadly doctrines of socialism. 

I am opposed to the Socialist Party. I am a Democrat; 
I sincerely believe in the principles of the Democratic Party. 
For three years in this Chamber, as a Democrat from one of 
the greatest States in the great sisterhood of sovereign States, 
I advocated the very principles now contained in the Under- 
wood bill as it was embodied in the McKenzie bill, which 
carried the Ford offer. I have not changed my position. 

The Senator from Nebraska, now, in order to frighten some- 
body away talks about what the power companies are going to 
do and refers to some mighty power trust, I say again I do 
not know how many of these dangerous power companies exist; 
they may be here as he has described; but I say again they 
have got nothing to do with this bill so far as I am concerned. 
I repeat I do not know who is going to get this project at 
Muscle Shoals; the Senator from Nebraska does not know; 
and why does he undertake to say that we are working in the 
interest of the Power Trust when we are trying to have fer- 
tilizer for our farmers made at Muscle Shoals? Mr. Presi- 
dent, he is questioning the sincerity of other Senators when 
he does that. When the Senator from Nebraska undertakes 
to stand up and deliver a lecture to me and the people of 
Alabama and the other southern Senators as to how we should 
dispose of Muscle Shoals in order to be entirely fair to the 
States around about, I want to ask him again to go out to 
Wyoming and remedy the wrong that he has done to the 
people of that State in denying to them irrigation rights on the 
Platte River which flows through that State. His State has 
taken oyer the water rights and the people of Wyoming, who 
live along the Platte River in the State of Wyoming, are not 
allowed to take any water out of the Platte River for irriga- 
tion purposes, What says the Senator from Nebraska—guilty 
or not guilty? “Guilty.” [Laughter.] 

Oh, Mr. President, the Senator gets up here and talks like 
he is ready to be translated. It reminds me of a 6-year-old boy 
in my State, the son of Representative St. John, of Cullman, 
a bright, fine little fellow. He came in one afternoon late and 
his mother got after him about something he had done, and said: 
Tou little rascal, what did you do that for?” He backed up 
against the wall and put his finger in his mouth and stood 
there with his lips puckering while the tears rolled down his 
little troubled face. His father came in about that time and 
said, “Mamma, what are you doing to him; he is the best boy 
in the community ; he comes over to the office and hands me my 
mail; he helps to open letters; he runs over to the post office 
and mails letters for me; and just the other day I heard him 
humming a religious tune over at the office.” The little boy 
could not stand it any longer, and he joined in and, with tears 
in his voice, said, “And I am going to be baptized soon.” 
[Laughter.] O, Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska is 
ready to be baptized if not translated. [Laughter.] 

I will probably hear his oft-repeated speech until I can 
repeat it from memory. I wondered as he spoke this morning 
just how many times he was going to make that speech. The 
Senator is trying to gather up some of the brethren on this 
side who are sincerely trying to have some disposition made of 
Muscle Shoals, and I want to warn them of what Æsop said 
about the kite in one of his fables. The pigeons wanted a king. 
The kite offered his services, and he looked so much like a 
pigeon that they elected him. But they began to find pigeon 
bones and feathers around the barn loft, and they set some of 
their number to watch him, and they found the kite himself 
was devouring his own subjects, and they removed him from 
the office of king. I warn the Senators on this side to profit 


by the lesson found in the fable of the kite. 
The Senator from Nebraska may convince some of -them 
that he really wants to dispose of Muscle Shoals down yonder 
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and do it quickly and even to make some fertilizer, but I 
warn them to beware. The Senator from Nebraska is pursuing 
a course that every big power company in the Nation applauds. 
The Senator from Nebraska has thrown a smokescreen out and 
is battling behind it and trying to make the American people 
think that he is the only man here who is fighting for a fair 
deal and a proper disposition of Muscle Shoals, when what he 
is doing is what the Power Trust wants him to do. They want 
the Underwood bill defeated, and then they will defeat his bill. 
Of course they will. And then the disposition of the property 
will be left up to the President and the Secretary of War, and I 
repeat that then the President may say, and say truly, “ You 
had the opportunity to dispose of it; you would not do it; you 
could not agree amongst yourselves, and I have got to dispose 
of it in order to keep the power from going to waste.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska can not get away 
with that plea that he has been making. No power concern that 
I know anything about has indorsed the Underwood bill. The 
fact is that the great Fertilizer Trust came out with its bulletin 
here and said that the Underwood bill was as objectionable to 
it as the Ford offer was. The Senator from Nebraska fought 
the Ford offer as long as he was able to stand up and fight. 
He has been against it all the time. Why, he even dragged in 
Major Burns here, and had Major Burns to say that nitrates 
could not be made at a profit at Muscle Shoals even if the 
Government furnished the power for nothing. Canada is using 
the same method and is producing fertilizer at a profit. He says 
he is willing to use some of the power to make fertilizer if it 
can be done, and in the same breath he says he does not think 
it can be done. 

The Senator from Nebraska is not in favor of making fer- 
tilizer at Muscle Shoals. What the Senator from Nebraska is 
doing is entirely agreeable to the power concerns of South 
Carolina and North Carolina and the other concerns around 
about. He is playing right into their hands. He may not 
know that he is doing that; he looks intelligent, and he is in- 
telligent at times [laughter], and I believe that if he would 
just stop and analyze this situation he would probably quit 
the company he is in. 

But, Mr. President, again what has all this tirade that he 
has made against a power trust and the agents of the Power 
Trust to do with the bill that we have before us? Has he 
shown us that they are going to get this great plant? No. He 
says he thinks they will. Well, I do not know, I confess; but 
I am trying to fix this bill so that whoever gets it will have to 
do something for the people that the Senator from Nebraska 
has claimed throughout his public life that he favored and 
wanted to do something for, namely, the farmers of the country. 

Mr. President, the farmers have more friends amongst office 
seekers before the election than nearly anybody else and fewer 
friends after the election than any other class. I do not under- 
stand how it is that the Senator from Nebraska has gotten by 
with that situation in Nebraska unless it is that they do not 
read and keep up with his record here. The farmers of my 
State, if we can cut the price of fertilizer in half, will save 
$10,000,000 a year. The farmers of South Carolina, if we can 
cut it in half, will save twenty-odd millions a year. The people 
of Georgia will save fifteen to eighteen millions a year, if we 
can cut it in half; North Carolina could save thirty millions, 
Mississippi some eighteen or twenty millions, Texas seven mil- 
lions, and so on around. 

Mr. President, is the Senator from Nebraska surprised that 
we of the South would like to use some of this great power to 
benefit the farmers? The Senator from Nebraska must not 
question our sincerity when we say we would really like to help 
the farmer. If that is the sincere attitude of the Senator, then 
he has been imposing on the farmers who haye been elec 
him here for a long time. He has been using that talk of 
friendship for the farmer to get in on, like the platform of the 
train, made to get in on but not to stand on. 

The farmers are going to learn, some day, just who their 
friends are here. Here is a little sheet mailed to me from 
the Sacramento Bee, of January 2, 1925, away out in the far, 
far West. The headline is, “Keep Muscle Shoals for all the 
people!” 

Mr. President, that sounds well. How is Muscle Shoals 
going to serve all the people? It is away down in my State, 
thousands of miles from Sacramento, with 100,000 primary 
horsepower that will be developed by June of this year, and 
the Senator from Nebraska has caused the Sacramento Bee, 
far away in the far West, to cry out in its long-distance agony: 
“For goodness sake, let tus use Muscle Shoals for all the 
people!” 

Why does not the Senator devote some of his attention to 
the plant at the Keokuk Dam, in Iowa? 


He is not talking to lease Muscle Shoals, I have not the slightest idea. 


about that. Why is he not trying to conserve the water power 
in the State of Washington—9,000,000 horsepower? He is not 
spending hours talking about that. Why does he not talk 
about the water power in other Northern States and Western 
States? No; he is fighting right down the line, day in and 
day out, week after week, month after month, and year after 
year, trying to tell ns how to dispose of Muscle Shoals. Way 
down in Alabama, when he stole the water rights from 
3 3 that language, Mr. President, saying 

e the w but it is a v: looking deal. 
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me comment on that again. When I was out in the 
State of Wyoming I asked those people why they did not use 
the water there to irrigate the fertile soil of that State, and 
they said that Nebraska had put over a deal down here that 
denied them the water rights, and that Nebraska used the 
water when it got down there to irrigate the arid lands of 
Nebraska. Before the Senator can talk to me about getting 
the beam out of my eye I want him to get the mote out of 
his own eye. I think that would be proper, Mr. President. 

The Senator said he was going to draw a picture, and he 
had several Democrats marching with Republicans, He had 
me marching down the aisle with the genial Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Satoor]. I hardly know whom I would select to 
march with the Senator from Nebraska. I know one man, but 
he is dead. He died in Russia. His name was Lenin. 

If I had him here, I could yoke him up with the Senator 
from Nebraska, and if old Lenin was not swift of foot the 
Senator from Nebraska, in his headlong and mad rush into the 
very yortex of socialism and bolshevism would knock off all 
the footwear Lenin had on in the march. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the trouble with some men who become re- 
formers is that they lose their common sense, their practical 
Sense, and go off into theoretical and fanatical realms and get 
lost in fog and smoke. The Senator from Nebraska is 
right on the edge of an abyss; he is ready to drop off; and I 
warn him that if he keeps on in that line he will fall, and the 
yawning, jagged rocks below will get him. 

The people of this country are not socialists. They are not 
anarchists. They are not bolsheviks. They are not com- 
munists. We are a people of good, practical sense. We be- 
lieve in doing what is right and just, and I am trying to do 
what is right and just by the farmers of the country who are 
held at this hour in the clutches of the fertilizer trust. 

Mr. President, we had testimony before our committee, and 
the Senator heard it, from these power agents that he is talk- 
ing about. Most of them said that they believed that fer- 
tilizer could be made at Muscle Shoals at half price, and I have 
shown you how many millions it would save to the Southern 
States if we could cut it to half price. The only thing we have 
in sight now that offers to do that is the Underwood bill as 
amended. The bill of the Senator from Nebraska does not do 
it, and the bill of the Senator from Washington does not do it. 
His bill puts off and postpones action on the Muscle Shoals 
project at this session. So the only thing that offers us a 
hope at all at this session for making fertilizer for the farmers 
is the Ford proyision as amended in the Underwood bill; and 
it does not have a provision, like the amendment to the bill of 
the Senator-from Nebraska, that “if practicable,” they shall 
make it. We struck out the word “practicable,” and we say 
that they shall make it. 

Mr. President, the farmers of the South will appreciate our 
action and be grateful to those of us who stood here day after 
day and pleaded for a square deal for them; and they will 
keep in memory the names of those who, when they had an 
opportunity to vote on their side, voted on the side of the 


ting | Power Trust. The Power Trust is smiling in the background 


behind the bill of the Senator from Nebraska. The Fertilizer 
Trust claps its hands for joy every time the Senator from 
Nebraska speaks. The Senator from Nebraska can not stand 
over there and howl at this side that we are supporting a 
power trust. No intelligent, honest man believes that I would 
support a power trust or any other trust, and those who read 
a suggestion like that coming from the Senator from Nebraska 
will no doubt feel that his head ought to be examined. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

No, Mr. President; let the Senator from Nebraska take a 
lesson from what practical people in this country feel and 
know; and the Senator from Nebraska can not make any con- 
siderable number of thoughtful, honest people believe that 
those of us who are really trying to get cheaper fertilizer for 
the farmer are trying in a round about way to help some 
power trust. 

I repeat, I do not know to whom the President is going 
The 
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Senator from Nebraska keeps mentioning the Alabama Power 
Co, The President may let that company have it; I do not 
know; but whoever gets it, I want it written in the law, 
nominated in the bond, that cheap fertilizer for our farmers 
shall be made. Then whoever gets it we will see to it that 
they make it. We are not going to have any makeshift like 
the Senator has about letting them experiment, and make 
fertilizer if they think it is practicable. I know what the 
Senator from Nebraska would permit them to say in 24 hours, 
that it is not practicable; and then the Power Trust that he 
has talked about so much would pounce down upon it and take 
it and use it for power purposes only; and the farmers— 
big farmers and little farmers, the one-horse farmers in my 
State, tilling soil, some of it, whose fertility has been prac- 
tically exhausted, crying out for cheap plant food that will 
enable him to support the wife and little children that gather 
with him at night about his humble hearthstone, will have 
been ignored, neglected, outraged, and forgotten. 

The Senator from Nebraska drew for us a fancied picture. 
I will draw for him a real picture. During the deflation panic 
in 1921 I saw in my State a one-horse farmer driving into a 
north Alabama town. Cotton was selling for $150 a bale less 
than in the spring of the year before. It was selling for 10 
cents a pound—$150 a bale less than the cost of production, 
This farmer's little mule was pulling a wagon up a hill with one 
bale of cotton on it, and this poor, pale, disheartened farmer 
was walking by its side. His wife, with an 11 or 12 months’ 
old baby in her arms, was walking up the hill. She looked as 
if she was about exhausted, and the poor fellow—it seemed 
that his heart was ready to sink within him. I looked at him 
as he was carrying that bale of cotton inte town to put it on 
his debts as far as it would go. He got only one-fourth of the 
amount that he received for a bale of cotton in the spring of 
the year before. His debt-paying power had been destroyed. 

Mr. President, that poor, pale-faced farmer was battling 
against great odds. High-priced fertilizer was one of the things 
that help to make his burden grievous to be borne, If I know 
my own heart, I want to help him and his kind. I want to 
help the farmers throughout the South. I want to help the 
farmers all over the country. I have never failed to vote for 
a measure which I thought would help them, and when the 
Senator from Nebraska talks about somebody supporting a 
power trust, trying to line me up with it, I resent and re- 
pudiate it, 

I am constrained to say this, in conclusion, that he has 
spoken so many times and reiterated the same old speech over 
and over so often that he has almost placed me in my attitude 
toward him very much like that of a little boy who owned half 
interest in a billy goat. Being a Methodist myself, I can 
afford to tell this story: Johnny and Jimmie owned a billy goat 
together, and Johnny got to talking to Jimmie as the pro- 
tracted meeting progressed in the community, asking if he 
thought Billy would go to heaven if he died. Jimmie answered 
that he surely would if he was baptized, and Johnny said, 
„Let's take him to the creek and baptize him.“ Billy did not 
know what they were up to, so he trotted along very cheerfully 
until they reached the creek. When they pulled him into the 
edge of the water he bucked and balked, and Johnny said, 
“Come here-Jimmie and let's push him under.” They caught 
him by his long horns, but Billy shook his head very vigorously 
and at the same time struck Jimmie in the side with one of his 
horns. Jimmie, grunting and groaning, sat down on a sand 
bank. Johnny said, “Come on, let's push him under,“ but 
Jimmie, in disgust, replied, “I ain't going to do it. I ain't 
going to lose any more time with him; let's sprinkle him and 
let him go to—hades.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very glad that our 
genial friend the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
closed his remarks with an amusing story, because I did feel, 
to be truthful about it, that he was a little bit bitter, without 
intending to be so, with the Senator from Nebraska. Whether 
we agree with the Senator from Nebraska or not-—and many 
times personally I do not agree with him; I do not think I 
quite followed him this morning in his references to my party— 
we do haye to say of him that he has given this problem earnest 
study and faithful service; he has devoted himself, through 
hours and days and weeks and months, to the study of this 
great question. He has reached certain conclusions regarding 
it, and, frankly, I have been much impressed by what he has 
said and the recommendation he has brought to the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What has the Senator to say in reply to the 
attack of the Senator from Nebraska upon me and his other 
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Democratic colleagues on this side on the ground that they 
Were supporting a power trust? 

Mr. COPELAND. To tell the truth about it, I thought the 
Senator from Nebraska was facetious. I did not take seriously 
what he said, and I ani sure the Senator from Alabama is too 
sensible to take his remarks in that regard seriously. I cer- 
tainly would not want anything to be said here which would be 
offensive to my colleague from Alabama. Neither would I 
TEONE to be said offensive to any other colleague in the 

enate, 

One of the chief arguments which has been used against the 
proposal of the Senator from Nebraska is that his plan pro- 
posed continued Government ownership and Government opera- 
tion of this plant. I have already stated that for myself I am 
opposed on general principles to Government ownership and 
operation, and insisted on an amendment, which was accepted 
finally by the Senator from Nebraska, providing that the pro- 
posal to make a lease of the nitrate plant should be stricken 
from his bill. 

I suggested the amendment because I want to see this prop- 
erty left intact, so that 4 or 5 or 10 years from now, when this 
Goyernment finds out what should be the ultimate use of 
Muscle Shoals, the property can be disposed of and taken oyer, 
if need be, by private interests. That is exactly the reason 
why, personally, I have supported the Norris bill, because it 
proposes to give time to the consideration of the ultimate dispo- 
sition of this invaluable property. 

I have no belief at all that the Underwood bill will be ac- 
cepted by the Senate. I have no doubt at all that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
who is now in the chair, will be accepted by the Senate. If the 
Senate is not willing to accept the conclusions of the Senator 
from Nebraska and his colleagues who have studied the ques- 
tion, the wisest thing we can do, as I see it, is to accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington and let an un- 
biased and new body study this question and determine what 
shall be the ultimate fate of this great plant. 

For myself I am anxious that nothing should interfere with 
the progress of the War Department in completing the dams 
that will have to be completed before anybody can operate the 
property, whether the Government operates it or whether some 
private corporation operates it. That must be done, and nobody 
in the country who is solicitous about the ultimate fate of 
Muscle Shoals can find fault if this work continues so that no 
time for its beneficial uses will be lost. Then when the time 
arrives we may determine what shall be the ultimate fate of 
this property. 

The chief argument raised against the bill proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska is the-proposal that this commits the 
Congress to Government operation. I am sorry that my col- 
league the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is not here. 
I do not want to bait him—I have thought that some of us 
have done that—but I did want to make reference to a 
criticism which he made of the operation of the ferries in the 
city of New York. He complained about the failure of the 
ferries operated by the city. Almost immediately afterwards 
I received a letter from a gentleman who had been receiver, 
I believe, of one of the private ferry companies, one of the 
companies which did not succeed.“ 

I want to read that letter to the Senate, because it is 
quite illuminating. Private enterprise does not always suc- 
ceed. These ferry companies failed, and failed utterly, and 
if we turn Muscle Shoals over to a private corporation its 
success will not necessarily be insured. However, I want to 
read the letter. It is as follows: 


My Dear Senator: 1. We quote from the remarks of Senator 
Bruce, of Maryland, in the Senate, as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of December 18: 

“Why, not to go any further, take the city of New York. A few 
years ago—and the Senator from New York will bear me out, I am 
sure, when I say that I do, notwithstanding any reluctance that he 
may have to do so—there were a number of ferries plying in the 
waters adjacent to that city, and all of them were conducted by pri- 
yate agencies, with a single exception, and all of them were conducted 
with a pecuniary profit, except that one ferry operated by the city of 
New York or the city of Brooklyn. All the other ferries came out 
with a clean balance sheet at the end of the year. Every year that 
municipally conducted ferry was involved in a grave deficit.” 

2. Nothing could be wider from the truth than the above statement. 
Prior to 1881 there were no bridges or tunnels in greater New York 
spanning or operating under the rivers that surround Manhattan 
Island. t 

3. Since tben there have been constructed over the East River only, 
from Manhattan to Brooklyn and Long Island City, several of the 
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most magnificent bridges, with the largest capacity in the world. 
Mayor Gaynor on July 18, 1911, by the power vested in his office, 
abolished the tolls, making them free bridges. Each of these structures 
came in direct competition with some ferry company; and with the 
advent of the motor car and motor truck, a few miles more or less 
over a free bridge, with no delay, or a ride through a tunnel at 40 
miles an hour, landing you right at your destination, not at the water 
front, in a quarter of the time. You, as a citizen of New York, appre- 
ciate what this means, To illustrate, you can go by tube from Wall 
Street to Borough Hall, in Brooklyn, in five minutes. To go there by 
ferry it used to take 40 minutes, providing you caught your boat. 

4. With the advent of tunnels, operating ferries to Brooklyn began 
to be highly unprofitable. Along about 1903 private companies oper- 
ating under a franchise went into bankruptcy, or where the companies 
were operating ferries under a permit they discontinued business in 
many cases, in one case abandoning some of the ferry boats right in 
their slips. 

5. Take the case of the privately owned New York & Brooklyn 
Ferry Co., operating the largest fleet of ferryboats at the peak of their 
prosperity in Greater New York between Grand Street, New York, and 
South Broadway, Brooklyn: They owned and occupied all of that 
yaluable frontage in Brooklyn extending over South Sixth Street to 
South Ninth Street. Just before this competition became so disastrous 
they sold $7,500,000 of bonds covering their properties through one of 
the large Manhattan banking institutions at 95. Afterwards bank- 
ruptey came on and the whole property was struck down under the 
hammer for $1,000,000. 

6. This was long before Mayor Hylan took his seat. 

7. The Wall Street ferries, owned by the Union Ferry Co., running 
to Fulton Street, Brooklyn, in the most populous section, enjoying for 
many years big profits on operation, simply threw up their hands and 
quit cold, abandoning their property. This was years before they had 
any negotiation with the city for their water-front realty holdings. 

8. There was an executive in my office to-day of the Nassau Ferry 
Co. They operated for over 60 years a very lucrative ferry between 
East Houston Street, Manhattan, and Grand Street, Brooklyn. A crisis 
was reached in their affairs in the middle of 1918. To use his own 
words: “ We did not know what to do; we were losing money and 
equipment was old. Much of it needed replacing, with business getting 
less all the while. In distress we went to Mayor Hylan and others in 
his administration, Mayor Hylan said to our representative, What 
are you attempting, trying to unload on the city a lot of old junk? 
We will not consider buying your outfit,” The city did not purchase. 
The ferry company ceased operations on January 1, 1919, nearly six 
years since, The slips and ferry houses, unused and rotting down 
since then, occupying, as it does, one of the very finest natural water 
fronts in Brooklyn, with a depth of 40 to 45 feet of water right in 
front of the property. 

9. Mayor Hylan took office on the Ist of January, 1918. He has 
never, so far as I haye been informed, voted for the acquisition of 
ferries by the city unless it was to furnish service for a section of the 
city that was badly crippled and inconyenlenced without it. He in- 
terested the city in Staten Island ferries solely to improve the setyice, 
and he has accomplished it, giving heaping measure to all of Staten 
Island's satisfied residents. It was impossible to do this at low cost. 
Since Mayor Hylan took his seat he has been faced by a schedule of 
prices in the construction and operation of ferries as regards material 
and labor, skilled and unskilled, that averages from 150 to 300 per 
cent over that of pre-war prices. t 

10. I have no acquaintance with Mayor Hylan. I yoted for his 
opponent both times he ran, but I wish to go on record as saying that 
I regard the mayor as an absolutely honest man, anxious to bring 
about the greatest good for the greatest number of people. New York 
City has gone ahead wonderfully during his administration. Very 
few could haye done as well as the mayor, taking everything into 
consideration; none could haye surpassed him, in my humble opinion. 

Yours sincerely, 
CLARENCE T. BIRKETT, 


I wanted to include this statement in a reply to the Senator 
from Maryland because of the reflection which he made upon 
the administration of Mayor Hylan, putting forth the idea 
that the mayor was an advocate of municipal ownership in 
spite of the needs and necessities of the city. The letter 
shows very conclusively that the only reason why the city 
went into the municipal operation of ferries was because of 
the demand and necessities of the people, and the failure of 
private interests to supply service. It is very apparent from 
the statements of this letter, I am sure, that private ownership 
does not always succeed. 

JT do not take second place to my friend the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Heritn] in my desire to have cheap fertilizer 
furnished to the farmers of the country. Many people think 
of New York State, I suppose, because of its great city, as an 
urban State. As a matter of fact we have a very large agri- 
cultural section. Our land is old. It has been tilled for three 


centuries and there is no part of the country where fertilizer 
is so necessary as it is in replenishing the soil of the farms of 
New York. 

But we must not take any chance with this great project at 
Muscle Shoals. I have been impressed by the arguments used 
by the Senator from Nebraska and still believe that his project 
and plan to have the Agricultural Department continue its 
experimentation should be carried ont at Muscle Shoals. When 
they have developed at Muscle Shoals a means of making cheap 
fertilizer, that knowledge should be the knowledge of all the 
people, should be the property of the country, and every farmer 
in America should haye the benefit of the knowledge. If the 
property goes over to private interests, any experimentation 
conducted, any discovery made, will become the property of a 
private corporation and the people themselyes will not have 
the benefit of it. 

Many of us who have supported the Norris bill have 
done so, not because of any theory we hold either for or 
against public ownership, but we have supported it because 
it seemed to us to present the most sensible means of dealing 
with the present problem. For myself, as I said a little while 
ago, if the Senate is not willing to accept the conclusions of 
the committee which has studied the question for so long a 
time, it will do well, in my judgment, to submit it to some 
other tribunal in order that there shall be reached some con- 
clusion which will appeal to the Congress and to the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? y 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from New York repeatedly 
said that the committee is behind the Norris proposition and 
leaves the impression that the committee was unanimous in 


what it did. I merely want to say to the Senator that I. 


happen to be a member of the committee. The committee was 
almost equally divided on the Ford proposal, which was the 
main proposal before us. It was divided throughont the 
consideration of the proposition, and there are members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry who have given 
study to the proposition who are not in favor of the Norris 
proposal. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I assume there is the same 
difference of opinion in the committee as in the Senate itself. 
If I gave a wrong impression at all about the attitude of the 
committee, of course, I want to correct it. I had in mind more 
particularly the arduous labor performed by the chairman of 
the committee, who certainly has been earnestly and enthusi- 
astically for his bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. He has been for it and he has been 
against the Ford proposition all the time. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
makes the point of no quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Fernald King Robinson 
Bayard Ferris Ladd Sheppard 
Bingħam Fess MeCormick Shields 

rah Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Brookhart Frazier McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard George MelLean Simmons 
Bruce Gerry MeNary Smith 
Bursum Glass Meteaif Smoot 
Butler Gooding Neely Stanfield 
Cameron Hale Norris Sterling 
Capper Harris Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Harrison Overman Trammell 
Cummins Heflin Owen Underwood 
Curtis Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones, Wash, Ralston Warren 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-five Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had not intended to speak 
upon the pending measure to-day, although I am profoundly 
interested in it and later intend to discuss it at some length. I 
am persuaded to take the floor to-day against my original 
purpose by reason of certain things which have been said in 
the debate both on the part of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] and on the part of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. ROBINSON]. 
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Before beginning my discussion, I wish, Mr. President, very 
respectfully to deprecate the trend in the Senate toward 
personalities in debate. I have been here longer than any other 
Senator except the distinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
Warren], and I have never since I have been a Member 
of this body observed such recklessness in the matter of per- 
ponal discussion and criticism and allusion. I think it is 
egrettable, and I wish we might have less of it. It certainly 
does not tend to good feeling, and it certainly does not help 
to promote the enactment of good legislation. 

Mr. President, I think both the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Arkansas entirely misconceive the issues 
which are Involved so far as those issues are reflected in the 
yotes of Senators on yesterday upon the Underwood substitute. 
I think each of those Senators has set up a man of straw and 
Aus then proceeded to knock him down. 

The Senator from Nebraska in his remarks this morning pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the vote of Senators upon 
this question on yesterday reflected their attitude toward 
trusts; that those who supported the Underwood amendment— 
and I was not one of them—did so with the knowledge at least 
f not with the intent and expectation that the Muscle Shoais 
plant would be turned over to the electric trust and would be- 
come another auxiliary of that gigantic institution. Nothing 
except that kind of an assumption could justify the line of 
argument which was pursued by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I think nothing could be further from the 
truth than an assumption of that sort. I do not believe for 
a moment, and the country will not believe, that Senators on 


his side or Senators on the other side of the Chamber, for | 


that matter, were controlled or influenced in their votes yes- 
terday by any desire to accommodate the trust or to strengthen 
it or to afford it greater opportunities for exploitation or profit 
at the expense of the people. No such thought as that was in 
the minds of Senators on this side who cast that vote. If 
Senators will poll the list of those who supported the Under- 
wood amendment on yesterday on this side of the Chamber, 
I think they will find some of the strongest opponents of the 
trusts, men whose careers, utterances, and votes in the Senate 
have shown the strongest hostility to the reign of monopoly or 
ts extension in this country. I think that is also true of 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber. That was not the 
ground upon which those Senators voted; that was not the 
issue which presented itself to their minds at all. It is unjust 
to ascribe such a motive as that to Senators on this side of 
the Chamber, although, as I have said, I was entirely out of 
sympathy with the votes cast by them on yesterday in behalf 
of the Underwood substitute. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I regret to say that I 
can not agree with much that was said by my friend, the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Democratic Party in the Senate, with 
reference to the issue involved in this controversy as repre- 
sented in the question voted upon on yesterday. I did not 
understand the Senator when he made his speech on yesterday 
in behalf of the Underwood bill as appealing to Democrats to 
vote for that measure as a party question. I did not under- 
stand him as attempting to corral the Democratic votes in 
behalf of this measure upon the ground that the party was 
committed to it. I thought yesterday his discussion was a very 
strong and vigorous presentation of his opinion as to what 
was the best policy for the Government to pursue with refer- 
ence to the question of disposing of Muscle Shoals. 

I think that the criticism of the Senator from Nebraska of 
the speech the Senator from Arkansas delivered on yesterday 
was wholly unwarranted. I do not think the Senator from 
Arkansas would attempt to use his influence as leader for the 
purpose of coercing votes on this side upon a great business 
question such as this, even though it may haye some political 
aspects. But, Mr. President, I think to-day the Senator from 
Arkansas fell into the same error which the Senator from 
Nebraska fell into. I do not know that the Senator meant— 
he did not state in direct positive terms—that the issue in- 
yolved here was the issue of Government ownership. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Government operation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; Government operation as op- 
posed to private operation. He did not say that in so many 
words, but I do feel, and I felt at the time the Senator was 
presenting his very powerful argument, that what the Senator 
did say is clearly and manifestly open to the interpretation that 
he meant that the real issue which divided this side of the 
Chamber was the question of Government operation as opposed 
to private operation of this plant and the power behind it. 
The country will so understand the speech of the Senator from 
Arkansas, although I do not believe he intended to make his 


position quite so strong in that direction. I have risen chiefly 
because I wanted, not to resent, because I do not think the 
Senator had really the intent, although that was the effect 
of his remarks, but to disagree with the Senator, and I want 
to say to the country that any suggestion, any statement, that 
carries with it the idea or the impression that the votes of 
Democrats upon this question on yesterday represent a line 
of cleavage on this side of the Chamber upon the question of 
Government control as opposed to private control is entirely 
inaccurate. That certainly was not the issue at all. Among 
those who yoted against the Underwood bill in this body—and 
nearly a score voted against it—I think I could point to 
nearly every one of them, and by appealing to their public 
record as disclosed in their speeches upon this floor, and their 
yotes show that they have not in the past shown the slightest 
sympathy in favor of Government operation of the industries 
of the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought I made clear not only my posi- 
tion but my views regarding it. I did say, and I still think, 
that one of the underlying issues involved throughout this de- 
bate has been the question of Government operation in contrast 
with private operation of industries. I said that the Demo- 
crats in Congress have not committed themselyes and do not 
commit themselves to the doctrine of Government ownership. 

Mr. SIMMONS. All I want to say, Mr. President, is that 
that vote on yesterday, as cast upon this side of the Chamber, 
did not at all reflect the views of Senators on this side with 
reference to that question. If there was anything said by the 
Senator—as I think there was—that would give currency to 
the thought that that was what he meant, I want to repudiate 
it, for it is not the fact. My good colleague here [Mr. OVER- 
MAN] and myself voted against the Underwood bill, but no two 
men in this body have a more unbroken record in opposition to 
Government ownership than have my colleague and myself. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I criticized the vote of no Senator touch- 
ing this measure. My remarks had reference to the argument 
of the Senator from Nebraska. I did say, and I repeat, that 
the underlying principle of his argument is and has been, 
according to my understanding of it, in favor of Government 
operation of power plants, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President, I know that we have 
discussed very extensively during this debate the question of 
Government ownership and private ownership, but that is for- 
eign to the issue I am discussing now. The point I am making 
now is that statements have been made that I apprehend will 
be construed by the country, as an intimation at least, that the 
Senators upon this side of the Chamber who voted against the 
Underwood bill did so because they were in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership and against private ownership. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I made no such statement, nor any state- 
ment that I think can be fairly construed in that way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I exonerate the Senator. I merely 
wanted to make the matter clear to the country. I think, left 
as it was, the country would have drawn the conclusion which 
I have stated, and I think that would have been a very unjust 
refiection upon this side of the Chamber ; and it was to remove 
any such erroneous impression, as it now appears, as to the 
intent of the Senator that I rose to address the Senate. 

So far as I was concerned, Mr, President, I did not vote 
against the Underwood bill, as I thought was intimated, be- 
cause I was in favor of Government ownersliip and against 
private ownership. I yoted against the Underwood bill be- 
cause, in the first place, I did not think the price exacted 
was sufficient, and I was satisfied that the minimum price 
named in that bill would be the price fixed in any lease that 
might be made by the Government. I voted against it, Mr. 
President, because I was satisfied that never during the whole 
50 years of the life of any lease that might be made would there 
be manufactured at Muscle Shoals in any one year an amount 
of fixed nitrogen in excess of the minimum amount provided in 
the bill, and I knew that that amount would neither be adequate 
te the purposes of national defense nor sufficient even to become 
a competitor with Chilean nitrate—a mere bagatelle when you 
consider the requirements of nitrogen for purposes of fertiliza- 
tion of the soil; an amount so negligible that it could not pos- 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
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sibly have reduced the price; so negligible that it could not 
possibly have been considered as a factor in competition with 
the producers and manufacturers of fertilizer in this country. 

I voted against the Underwood bill for the additional reason, 
broader in its scope, more fundamental in its application, that 
we have only a limited knowledge of the value, actual and 
potential, of the great natural asset wrapped up in the bosom 
of the Tennessee River; that uncertainty exists as to whether 
it would be possible in this country to produce cyanamide at a 
price which would justify its sale below the present price of 
Chilean nitrate. My vote was based upon these broad grounds 
of uncertainty as to the value of possibly the most valuable 
natural asset left to this Government, possibly an asset of 
inestimable value, an asset which the Government could not 
replace if it parted with it. I voted against the Underwood 
bill in view of the absolute uncertainty and doubt in my own 
mind as to whether the price named was at all commensurate, 
not with the cost to the Government of developing the plant 
at Muscle Shoals, because it is less than one-third of that 
cost; not that, because I believe that reflects only a fraction 
of the value of this property; but because of the uncertainty, 
the doubt, that this discussion and the testimony before the 
committee hare cast upon the value of the property that we 
are about to part with for 50 years. 

My action was based upon that uncertainty, Mr. President, 
together with the uncertainty as to whether we will get even 
the benefit which is held out to us by the Senator from Ala- 
bama in the way of a supply of the fertilizer requirements of 
this country. Putting those two things together, I voted 
against this proposition chiefly upon those grounds. 

Mr. President, to repeat and to summarize, I yoted against 
the Underwood bill first because the amount fixed in it is 
pitiably inadequate. Though it is named as a minimum, it 
will be the maximum in any trade that is made. Secondly, I 
voted against it—and I think the Senator from Alabama con- 
curred with my views upon that subject in an answer he 
made to an interrogatory that I propounded to him while he 
was speaking—because of the probability, almost the certainty, 
that never during the life of this lease would we get more 
than a minimum of nitrates under it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. If the Senator did not make that 
statement, I will change my comment upon it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is not my position, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not recall making that statement, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; then I withdraw my statement. 
I thought the Senator said that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the plant at Muscle Shoals, 
whether operated by a lessee or by the Government, can be 
suecessfully operated, and I think that when its success is 
proven it will produce vastly more than the minimum amount; 
but of course that is my individual opinion. Every Senator 
is entitled to his own opinion. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina must have misunderstood me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think I misunderstood the Sen- 
ator, because I recall the colloquy very well; but I accept, of 
course, his statement about that. 

Those were the reasons why I voted against that measure. 
I know they were the reasons that prompted the yote of the 
majority, I will say, of Senators on this side, because I think 
I have talked to more than half of them. ‘Their action was 
prompted by their grave doubt upon this vital point in the 
transaction, because it is nothing but a business transaction 
in which the whole people of this conntry are interested as 
the owners of the property. If it were a piece of Government 
property owned by the people which was valuable only as an 
investment, which furnished no hope of development upon a 
line that would be of nation-wide importance to the masses 
of the people, it would be a different proposition. If it were 
a building here in the city of Washington, if it were a broad 
expanse of farming or timber land, then of course you could 
fix its value without any difficulty; but that is not the charac- 
ter of this property. 

It is an asset capable of producing power, and that power is 
capable of producing a substance which lies at the yery bottom 
and foundation of the life of agriculture in this country. Shall 
we part with that great asset without adequate knowledge— 
in fact, without any certain, concrete, well-established, real 
knowledge—as to its yalue and its possibilities and its poten- 
tialities? Shall we do it? 

It has been said that we voted against the Underwood bill 
because we were in favor of Government operation and owner- 
ship. Why, Mr. President, there is no question of Government 


operation and ownership in this whole controversy. That is 
a mere bogeyman, How can there be a question of Govern- 
ment ownership or operation in a proposition to have the Gov- 
ernment dispose of one of its great national assets? It is a 
mere question of disposing of a national asset to the best advan- 
tage of the people. Of course, people may differ in opinion as 
to whether the Government should retain it or lease it to pri- 
vate parties. That is a matter of opinion; but the question of 
whether the Goyernment shall dispose of this property or refuse 
to dispose of it can not be said to inyolve the question of Gov- 
ernment ownership. It is a mere question of whether the 
Government shall retain the property and operate it itself or 
shall turn it over to somebody else and let them operate it. 
That is the only question involved. 

Can it be said that I should vote in favor of the Goyernment 
retaining the property and operating it rather than leasing it 
for an insignificant and inadequate price; leasing it and not 
getting the real consideration for which the proponent of the 
bill has offered his measure, namely, the production of cyan- 
amide that will become not only valuable in time of war but a 
competitor of Chilean nitrates in time of peace? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. After we had completed the Panama 
Canal, did not exactly the same question arise then which 
arises here now? That was primarily, or certainly to a very 
large extent, a war asset. There was no question of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation in reference to the Panama 
Canal. If not, why should there be a question as to Govern- 
ment ownership and operation in this case? This is a war 
asset in a large measure, just as that was a war asset, and it 
seems to me the two cases are parallel. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If this property is valuable only as a means 
of supplying the Government with its requirements in time of 
war, why should the Government place the property, to provide 
for the necessities of war, in the hands of private individuals, 
instead of keeping it itself? 9 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Not only that, but may I call the Sen- 
ator's attention to the further fact that under the Underwood 
bill the Government would have to take over this property by 
virtue of its right of eminent domain, because while it provides 
for taking it over upon five days’ notice, providing for a speedy 
taking over of the property, yet under this bill the Government 
will have to pay for it, just as it would pay for any other pri- 
vate property in time of war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not feel that any odium attaches to me, 
that any stigma attaches to me as a result of advocacy on my 
part of Goyernment ownership, when I say that the Government 
of the United States should not turn over to private parties a 
property that is essential to the manufacture of a necessity in 
the conduct of a war, an element without which we can not 
wage war, repel invasion, or protect the lives and property of 
the people of this country, when the property which it is pro- 
posed to dispose of is necessary to accomplish that essential 
governmental function, and when we find a condition existing 
in this country with reference to fertilizer that calls for some 
relief if the agricultural industry of the country is to prosper, 
if it is to develop to the extent of its capabilities. 

We must find additional resources from which to draw the 
essential element in all fertilizer, namely, nitrogen. We find 
that we have a condition here of insufliciency of that element, 
probably, or a condition of combination, certainly, that has ad- 
vanced the price of this element necessary in agriculture to a 
price that is almost prohibitive, that at least makes it impos- 
sible for the farmers of the country to make a just return for 
their labors and their efforts upon their farms. 

With those two great necessities confronting us, and with a 
knowledge of the conditions in the country with relation to 
fertilizer possibly resulting in an absolute suppression of com- 
petition, it seems to me to be unthinkable that the Government 
of the United States should for 50 years part with this prop- 
erty, capable of accomplishing both the ends which the Senator 
from Alabama says his bill is framed to accomplish. Why 
should we part with that property, not for a full consideration, 
not for an adequate consideration, but for a price which I am 
sure has struck every Senator on both sides of the Chamber, as 
I believe it has struck the country, as an absolutely inadequate 
price, not to say a ridiculously inadequate price. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to inquire of the Senator from North 
Carolina, who has given us any assurance that the prin- 
ciple of Government ownership and Government operation does 
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not attach completely to the so-called Underwood bill? If any 
such assurance has been given, I have not heard it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That it does not attach? 

Mr. GLASS. Who has given us assurance that the principle 
and policy of Government ownership and operation does not 
completely attach to the Underwood bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nobody has. 

Mr, GLASS. And nobody can. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nobody can. 

Mr: GLASS. I will not go that far; I will not say that 
nobody can, but nobody has given that assurance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Nobody has: 

GLASS. That is what I object to. 

. SIMMONS. Nobody knows. 

GLASS. I do not go that far. 

. SIMMONS. The Underwood bill is a dual proposition. 

Mr. GLASS. If anyone knows, he has not informed me. It 
contains just as much of the principle and policy of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation as does the Norris bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. More, probably. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, it does not terminate Goy- 
ernment ownership, but it holds out the prospect of Govern- 
ment operation, and commits it to a fortuitous circumstance, 
of which we are not informed. Somebody may know just ex- 
actly who will get possession of this property and upon what 
terms, but the Senate does not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator from Virginia is correct. The 
Underwood bill is a dual proposition. It provides, in the first 
instance, for Government operation. It forms a corporation 
for that express purpose. But it authorizes that corporation 
to lease the property upon certain specified minimum condi- 
tions. Whether that discretion will ever be exercised or not, 
no one knows. It depends upon many contingencies. It de- 
pends, first, upon the will of the incorporators. They may see 
proper to ask such a price that they will not find a lessee. 
They may see fit to impose such conditions that they will not 
find a lessee, or they may conclude that they do not wish to 
lease it at all. 

I do not know whether, if the bill passes, the Government- 
operation provision will be permanently imposed or whether 
there will be a lease; and nobody knows. If there shall be a 
lease, nobody knows upon what terms that lease will be made 
or what conditions will be imposed, whether it will be at the 


minimum mentioned in the bill, whether it will contain cer- | 


tain provisions protecting the Government against trusts and 
monopolies, Nobody knows, 

If there is a prospective lessee, it has not been disclosed to 
the Senate. We do not know what is to be done with the 
property, but we know that if it is not operated by the cor- 
poration which is created in the bill, it will in all probability 
be leased upon the minimum terms fixed in the bill, and that 
those terms are utterly out of harmony with the value of the 
property and its potentialities as a great national asset: 

Senators have said, and said properly, that this is one of the 


greatest natural assets now left to the Government, probably | 


the only one of great value now left to the Government, as 
yaluable im the matter of furnishing materials of war and 
furnishing nitrogen in time of peace as the great oil lands of 
the West were in furnishing supplies to meet the future de- 
mands of the American Navy. It is in the same category with 
those great assets of ours in the Northwest which have been 
disposed of. The Government has lost them, at a price abso- 
luteiy insignificant. There were those who maintained then, 
and there are those who maintain now, that the Government 
got a fair price for those great deposits, but, of course, the 
common sense of the people of this country tells them that 
they were sacrificed; that they were given away; that there 
was more or less of graft and polities and rottenness in their 
disposal; but they are gone. 

Now this is the only great asset we have left, and it is 
nearly as grent ss those oil holdings. Its future valne may 
mean more to the people of this country than those oil fields 
meant to this country. It may mean more to the agriculture 
of the future, more in the way of enabling us to keep up 
standards of fertility in our soil, without which we will not 
be able to support our rapidly increasing population. It is 
the one great resource from which we can draw the elements 
of fertility necessary to accomplish that great public pur- 
pose; and we are asked to dispose of that great asset, capable 
of accomplishing these great things for the Nation, not only 
to-day, but in all the time of the future—because we are 
selling a power that is inexhaustible. It will never spend 
itself. While yielding and ministering to the needs and the 
wants of man, it retains its vitality and its power from genera- 
tion to generation, and from age to age, and shall we give it 


away, in the face of such a need in this country, in the face 
of a need that is going to increase and multiply as the years 
go on, and as our soil requires more and more to replenish 
it in order to enable it to respond to the demands of our 
growing population? Are we going to dispose of that for 
the little, pitiable sum of 4 per cent upon $45,000,000, with 
the promise during the next 50 years to manufacture at least 
one-thirtieth part of the nitrogen required by the present de- 
mands of the country? The proposition to my mind is mon- 
strous. At least the inequality of the consideration, its size 
as compared with the known value of the property, the- 
known possibility of the assets, is so uncertain, so insignificant 
that it would be to my mind almost a crime against the 
American people to dispose of it for such a price. Why hasten 
about it? We have spent $150,000,000 there. Why run pell- 
mell to lease it for one-third of what it cost us in a few years 
after we have made this expenditure? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wanted to interrupt the Senator before he 
got away from that point. The Senator and I supported the 
Ford offer. The Underwood bill will pay the Government be- 
tween $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 more than the Ford offer 
would have paid. The Senator is laboring under a misappre- 
hension as to what the Underwood bill provides when he 
thinks that some company can lease out the power. The 
bill provides that the President shall lease the project to some 
company, and if no suitable company bids and the President 
is not satisfied, then the President may have it operated for 
a Government. That is the proposition in the Underwood 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I said. We do not 
know whether it will be operated by the Government in per- 
petuity or whether it will be turned over to private enterpfise. 
The Senator from Alabama has simply confirmed my state- 
ment, We do not know what the proposition of the senior 
Senator from Alabama would lead to. We know its possibili- 
ties, but we do not know what will be the actualities, and no 
mortal man can know that. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of the Norris bill as it is 
now written. It is a pure power bill. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator from Nebraska accepted the 
| amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKrrLan]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did as it is now written. 

Mr. GLASS. That amendment was embodied in the Norris 
bill. The amendment of the Senator from Tennessee makes it 
mandatory—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was speaking about it without reference 
to that amendment. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLASS. It was agreed to, compelling the Government 
to conduct a six-year experimentation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say that I am very mnch in 
favor of the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. In- 
deed, I somewhat collaborated with him in preparing the 
| amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; very much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I had started to say I will not say if 
the Senator’s amendment has been adopted, because I feel if it 
was agreed to that it would correct those things in the Norris 
bill that I could not support. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. The Senate on yesterday, before it adopted 
the Underwood substitute, did adopt the amendment which I 
had offered to the Norris bill and it is now a part of the orig- 
inal committee bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it has been adopted, let me ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee, who has kept up with the 
matter a little more closely than I have, because I was away 
a good deal during the holidays and missed some of the pro- 
cedure with reference to the bill. I understand that with his 
amendment the Norris bill will provide for the manufacture 
of a certain amount of nitrogen every year. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It does for the first six years. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And after that what? 

Mr. McKELLAR. At that time the corporation, or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture under the original bill, would report the 
findings and recommendations as to whether it conld be done 
without loss: The Congress would then have a right to pass 
on the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Government does not part with the 
property? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Government itself holds the property? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Government holds the property. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. And fixes the amount of nitrogen that is to 
be produced? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Precisely the same amount of nitrogen is 
ee be produced that would be produced under the Underwood 


Mr. HEFLIN, But it does not require it to be done. It says 
“if practicable,” and then they must report back to the Gov- 
ernment to find out what shall be done. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. It requires it to be done absolutely and 
without peradventure of doubt during the six years. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But after that, then what? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Congress would pass on the question 
then. The Underwood bill provides the same thing if it goes 
into private hands. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It requires 40,000 tons of nitrogen to be 
made without any regard to whether it is practicable or not, 
and the word “practicable” is where they are going to get 
out and not make the fertilizer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no such word as “practicable” 
in my amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; there is not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senater will read it, he will find that 
it is there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That provision accomplishes what I have 
in mind. It secures for the Government in time of war the 
same amount of nitrates that the bill of the Senator from 
Alabama provides for. It secures for the farmers of the coun- 
try the same amount that the bill prescribes, and then it has 
provisions that look te the enlargement of the functions of the 
Gevernment in the matter of producing fertilizer. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for a moment 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the proposal of the 
Senator from Tennessee, it was attached to the Norris bill, 
which was voted down yesterday, and is no longer before the 
Senate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may get before the Senate, and I think 
I can assure the Senator that it will come before the Senate 
again. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That particular bill can not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the substance of it can. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. A new bill incorporating the same pro- 
visions may be brought before the Senate, but the difference is 
that my bill provides for the making of 40,000 tons of nitrogen 
at the end of six years and a commensurate amount of fertilizer, 
and I provide the money with which to build a fertilizer plant 
that will make the fertilizer. The amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee contains no provision for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Norris bill does. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it has no such provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it has a provision for very extensive 
development of water power at Muscle Shoals and in the prox- 
imity thereof. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; for the development of water 
power. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It can be had, and I think a large part 
of it would be used in the manufacture of fertilizer if the Goy- 
ernment retains it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not discussing the question of 
the availability of water power for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer. A plant is required to make fertilizer. There is no 
such plant at Muscle Shoals, and so the plant has to be built, 
and there is nothing in the Norris bill making provision for the 
construction of a fertilizer plant. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think the Senator need take up 
time on that matter. If we need an additional plant there to 
make the amount of fertilizer provided for, if it is not in 
this bill we can readily supply it by legislation. The point is, 
if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just wanted to show that it would 
need further legislation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the Norris bill we do not part with 
the property. We keep it. We dedicate it to the purpose 
that is expressly stated, the manufacture of nitrogen for the 
requirements of the Government in time of war and nitrates 
for the requirements of agriculture in time of peace. That is 
the purpose of its proposed present policy by the Government. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I haye the amendment here. I wanted to 
read the language to the Senator to show him that I was right 
about it. 


„Mr. SIMMONS. I do not care anything about the word 

practicable.” That can be amended and it ought to be 
amended. That is a mere matter of amendment. The main 
thing is that the Government retains the property. The Gov- 
ernment operates it for the present for the very same purpose 
for which the Senator from Alabama said his bill is framed, 
If the Government finds that it can successfully produce ni- 
trates from the atmosphere and sell those nitrates without a 
loss at a less cost than the present market price, and that the 
cyanamide so produced does supply the requirements of the 
farmer and is a competitor with Chilean nitrates, then the 
Government, owning the property and operating it for the 
purpose of prodncing in the initial stages only 40,000 tons and 
having the power in its control, can expand it and convert it 
into e 8 proposition to meet the entire demands of the 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. : 

Mr. SMITH. The whole project was inaugurated or initi- 
ated for the purpose of determining primarily whether we 
could institute in this country a process giving sufficient nitro- 
gen for our defense in time of war, as it became evident we 
did not have it during the last war, and, as the same ingredi- 
ent was essential for agricultural purposes, that during times 
of peace, when the plant was in a stand-by condition, we could 
nse it for the benefit of agriculture. 

What I would like to have the Senator address himself to 
is this: When we have not fully demonstrated the practica- 
bility of these two things, or we will say the one thing, the 
production of nitrogen, why do we right now, in the empirical 
or experimental stage of this absolutely imperative work on 
the part of the Government, come here and propose to turn it 
over to the experimentation of a private corporation and limit 
the amonnt and limit the form of experimentation? Why not 
go on until we find the possibilities before we ever think about 
leasing it or turning it over to private individuals? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the property is turned over under the 
Underwood bill to a private corporation there is no hope, as 
far as I see, for any material benefit to the farmers of the 
country. Forty thousand tons would be immaterial when con- 
sidered in connection with their present requirements; and 
when considered in connection with their requirements during 
the 50 years that are to come it is hardly worth speaking about. 

Mr. SMITH. May I make a suggestion to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator allow me first to finish 
the line of my argument on this point? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But if we shall retain Muscle Shoals under 
the Norris substitute as amended on the motion of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKeriar], we shall go on with the 
experimental work there just as we are now doing; we shall 
go on with the research work just as we are doing; we shall 
try to discover means and methods by which the cyanamide may 
be cheaply produced and by which its quality may be improved 
so that it will answer to an extent which it does not now to 
the needs of agriculture. There will have to be produced at 
least 40.000 tons, but if we are successful in producing 40,000 
tons and demonstrate that it can be preduced in a form which 
is valuable as a fertilizer and capable of being a real com- 
petitor of the Chilean nitrates, we can increase the capacity 
of the plant from year to year so as to meet the increased de- 
mand as the demand grows in the country. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I now wish to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from North Carolina. Plant No. 2, as 
I showed here by samples which I still have in my desk, can 
produce 40,000 tons of cyanamide now, but it is not in a form 
which is available for use in agriculture. AH the terms of the 
Underwood substitute bill would be met if the lessee only 
continued to produce 40,000 tons of nitrogen in the form of 
cyanamide, which means that he would be under no compulsion 
to improve the process. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I stated. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. So the lessee may merely go ahead and 
produce 40,000 tons of nitrogen in the form of cyanamide and 
at the end of eight years say, “It is not practicable, it is not 
available; therefore for the 42 years remaining I propose to 
sell power.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina will pardon me, I wish to say that I am very doubt- 
ful whether or not it is possible by the use of present processes 
to make cyanamide and sell it in competition with Chilean 
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nitrates, I do not doubt, however, that, with proper research 
Work, a new method of making cyanamide may be developed by 
‘which it may be made probably for at least one-half the pres- 
ent price of making Chilean nitrates. That, I think, has been 
testified to by the experts who appeared, and I think it is very 
‘probable. Unless that happens, then, of course, we will not care 
to go on with the production of cyanamide, 

| Again, Mr. President, in the shape of cyanamide, I very much 
‘doubt whether the product is actually a competitor of Chilean 
nitrates. I have been told that it is not. I have been told by 
men who were mixers of fertilizer that at present there is as 
much cyanamide in the country as there is a demand for; in- 
deed, that the supply is larger than the demand; that it is a 
| drug in the market, because in its present form it is not desired 
by the mixers of fertilizer. I have no doubt in the world, 
however, that the process may be improved so as to eliminate 
those qualities in the product which now make it objectionable. 
Experiments are being conducted along that line. We have 
built this plant for the purpose of producing cyanamide in order 
to supply the demand of the Government in time of war. If 
we shall be able to produce it in a desirable form and in an 
economical manner, we will want to enlarge the plant so as to 
meet the demand of the farmers of the country. If we shall 
adopt the Underwood substitute, there will in all probability 
be no effort made to improve the process of making cyanamide ; 
there will be particularly no effort to reduce the cost below that 
of the Chilean nitrates, and we shall never get more than 
40,000 tons of it in any one year for the next 50 years. I think 
that is certain. 

On the other hand, under the Norris substitute as amended 
on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, we start out 
‘with a plant capable of producing 40,000 tons; a plant which 
has been built for the purpose of producing that much or more. 
Whenever the demand grows, whenever it is demonstrated that 
the commodity can be produced at a cost that creates a demand 
for it, and the agriculture of the country finds that it can use 
this material in its farming operations just as successfully as 
it can use Chilean nitrate, then we shall want to expand that 
plant so as to make it capable of producing an enormous quan- 
tity of cyanamide or something equal to or better than cyana- 
mide. If the Government retains the property until we can get 
through with this experimental stage, and it becomes necessary 
and we find that it is feasible to enlarge the plant because of 
the demand in the country, we can do it. That is what I want 
done and that is all I want done. 

I want the Government to retain this property until it shall 
have been demonstrated whether or not cyanamide can be 
produced successfully and economically and in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the American demand for it as a substitute 
for Chilean nitrates. I think it is clearly the duty of the 
Government to retain that property in order to demonstrate 
whether it can be developed as a great manufacturing plant 
for the purpose of supplying the fertilizers that are required 
by the agricultural conditions of the country to-day and which 
will be required in the future. If it be found that it can not 
be done, then the Government may deal with the property 
purely as a power proposition. I want the Government to 
retain it until the question can be determined whether it is 
advisable to keep it in perpetuity in order to supply a national 
demand for nitrogen and whether it is feasible to do it; and, 
if it is determined after proper experimentation that it is not, 
then let us regard it as a power plant, at which time the 
question will arise whether the Government shall operate it as 
a power plant or shall part with it. I think I would be in favor 
under those conditions of parting with it, but if we shall part 
with it then, we will not do so on any such terms as those 
provided in the Underwood bill, so far as the power possibili- 
ties are concerned. Everybody knows that there is a big profit 
in the sale of power exclusively, even at ten times the charge 
fixed by the Underwood bill. The Senator from Alabama 
recognizes that there is a big profit in the sale of the power 
because he says he wants the lessee to have an opportunity 
in that way to recoup any possible losses in the manufacture 
of nitrates. 

If we should see fit to dispose of the property, to lease it 
or to sell it, we could then do so, imposing such conditions of 
forfeiture as would protect the people of these United States 
who use hydroelectric pewer, whether manufacturers or in- 
habitants of cities and towns, against excessive and exorbitant 
prices and against the devices of monopoly. That would be 
the right of the Government, and not to do it would be 
criminal. There is nothing in the substitute of the Senator 
from Alabama that so provides. He says that he trusts that 
to the President and the Secretary of War. 


There will be no chance of loss to the Government by pur- 
suing the course which I suggest. There will be no door left 
open to future scandals. No accusing finger in the future will 
be able to point to Members of this body and no voice may 
say, “ You enlightened representatives of the people, intrusted 
by them with the power of protecting their interests and 
guarding them against exploitation, for want of knowledge or 
because of carelessness or indifference, have given away for a 
song, for a mere mess of pottage, a great asset that promised 
lasting benefit and prosperity. You have given away a prop- 
erty from the development of which might have resulted a tre- 
mendous expansion in the greatest industry in America or in 
the world; a property that promised to relleve that industry 
from onerous and oppressive burdens, that promised to furnish 
it at reasonable cost the essentials to that growth and devel- 
opment which mean riches to the rural millions of this country 
and which mean food produced upon our own soil to support 
a population of twice that which exists in the United States 
to-day, such a population as we will have in this country at 
the end of the 50-year period provided as the term of the lease 
in the substitute of the Senator from Alabama.” 

Mr. President, I have taken this much time in discussing this 
question because I have reflected upon it a great deal, and the 
views which I am expressing are the result of deliberate con- 
clusion and long reflection and study of the question. I am not 
familiar, and do not claim to be familiar, with the details of 
the testimony and of the facts which have been elicited before 
the committee. I know nothing about the technicalities of the 
chemical problems and all that sort of thing, but I do know, I 
think, that the interests of this country can not be hurt by 
retaining this property in the hands of the Government, and I 
believe that for the Government to retain this property in its 
own hands and operate it is not Government operation in the 
offensive sense of that term. I know, furthermore, that if the 
substitute presented by the Senator from Nebraska, as amended 
on motion of the Senatar from Tennessee, shall pass the Gov- 
ernment will retain possession of this property for the present; 
it will retain it until it has demonstrated whether there can be 
produced successfully at Muscle Shoals the necessary ingre- 
dients of fertilizer for the farmers of this country; it will re- 
tain it until it can be determined whether we are to dispose 
of it and must dispose of it as purely a power proposition. 
That will follow if these demonstrations prove futile, for I 
say now that, under the present processes, cyanamide can not be 
made in a form that will be economical for fertilizer purposes 
and it can not be made now in a form that will be a satisfac- 
tory substitute for Chilean nitrates. 

That is to be worked out. If the Government retains the 
plant, however, we will have it in our hands, and we can 
see that it is operated in connection with the most up-to-date 
research agencies that can be employed, and that everything 
will be done to make it possible to produce this product eco- 
nomically and in a form that will be acceptable as an essen- 
tial ingredient in agriculture. We can do that if we have it 
in our hands. We can furnish the money, we can direct the 
agencies of the Government to carry on these operations, 
and that is an important thing to do. 

Unless that is done, I tell you, Senators, that this whole 
thing of making cyanamide in this country is going to fail. 
If the Underwood bill passes, that is a question that is al- 
ready settled, in my judgment. You will go on and get your 
40,000 tons annually, which is nothing, trifling, useless, of no 
value whatsoever. Let us retain this plant, and if it is demon- 
strated—as it will only be through continuance in Government 
hands—that we can not do this thing, that it is not feasible, 
then we will lease it, as I said, as a water power proposition, 
and operate it as such. When we lease it as a water power 
proposition, solely and exclusively, after we haye sufficiently 
studied the possibilities of those water powers that are now 
undeveloped and unharnessed, and after we have developed 
them, as I hope we will, to the point where they will be pro- 
ductive of hydroelectric energy, then we can sell this property, 
not at the cost of its deyelopment, even if you have to add 
half a billion dollars in order to bring these waters up to their 
full potentialities as power-producing waters; not for that 
cost, even though it may reach ten times what it is now. We 
shall be able to sell it for many times that cost. 

There is not a hydroelectric power in the South to-day that 
can be bought for anything like its cost. My State is full 
of these hydroelectric powers. Hundreds of thousands of 
horsepower have been developed in our waterways, They are 
turning the wheels of practically all the factories in my State, 
certainly in the Piedmont section of the State, and they are 
legion; they are multitudes. Hydroelectric power is sup- 
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plying electric energy for the cities and the towns both in 
North Carolina and in South Carolina. Those powers have 
been developed at a cost of $60,000,000; but, Mr. President, 
you could not buy those powers to-day for five times the cost 
of their development. 

When we have properly developed this great asset down 
there, so as to bring forth all of its latent energies and harness 
them in order that they may be sent to the four corners of the 
State and the Nation and supply the wants of industry, we 
shall find that we have a property worth not only the amount 
that the Government. has expended upon it but many times 
that amount, and which will bring many times its cost in the 
open market of the country. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of one of two things. If we 
can not pass the Norris bill as amended by the Senator from 
Tennessee, then I am in favor of the Jones amendment provid- 
ing for the appointment of a commission to investigate and 
study this question further and report back to Congress. If 
we can not get legislation here that will protect the Govern- 
ment, and that will reasonably guarantee the accomplishment 
of the purpose which the Senator from Alabama says he has, 
but which he has not written into his bill in adequate terms, 
let them investigate and report back to us, and we can then 
take such action as may be wise and expedient, Our hands 
will not be tied, as they will be for 50 years if we adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. UNDERWOOD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I had not the good fortune to 
hear the remarks of either the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Nonnts] or the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; but 
if either of those distinguished Senators sought to project here 
or to attach to the measures before the Senate the issue of 
Government ownership and operation as distinguished from 
private ownership and operation, I feel that I ought to say 
that that issue did not present itself to me, as I believe it did 
not to any of the Senators on this side who voted against what 
is known as the Underwood substitute. 

I tried to indicate a while ago, by a brief interruption of 
the Senator from North Carolina, what was my view of that 
question. I imagine there is no Member of this body who 
entertains an intenser prejudice than I against what is 
broadly known as Government ownership and operation of 
either industrial or commercial enterprises. I may say, how- 
ever, that I am not sufficiently credulous to accept a good deal 
of the nonsense that I have heard, here and elsewhere, about 
the failure of Government operation—nonsense, I say, although 
it might more properly be termed misrepresentation. With 
respect to these various Muscle Shoals measures, however, it 
would be futile for any Senator to undertake to make it 
appear that the issue of Government ownership and opera- 
tion as contrasted with private ownership and operation is 
involved, because, as I said to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, nobody has ventured in this discussion to give the Senate 
or the country any assurance whatsoever that the principle 
and policy of Government ownership is not completely attached 
to the so-called Underwood substitute. 

Who knows or, if anybody does know, who has ever in- 
formed the Senate that under the Underwood substitute the 
Government is not certain always to retain and always to 
operate this property at Muscle Shoals? Nobody possibly 
could give any such assurance unless he knows a great deal 
more about the matter than the Senate or the country have 
been permitted to know. Unless it is known bẹ somebody, 
somewhere, that under the Underwood substitute this prop- 
erty is certain to be leased to private operators—unless that 
is known by somebody and the terms fixed—we have in the 
Underwood substitute the very principle and policy, pure and 
simple, of Goyernment ownership and of Government oper- 
ation. 

I have no apology to make to anybody, here or in the coun- 
try, for the vote that I cast. I am not disposed to think that 
any colleague desires to criticize me for the vote that I cast. 
If so, I do not concede the right of criticism upon a question 
of propriety. My colleagues may differ from me in judgment, 
as I sometimes do from them, but I assume that they impute 
to me, as I do to them, perfect sincerity in the expression of 
my convictions and in the casting of my votes here, So I am 
not engaged in any apology whatsoever for the vote that I 
east. I would cast it again and again in similar circum- 
stances, and I feel that I ean justify it before the people of 
my State and of the country. 

I prefer the so-called Norris bill to the so-called Underwood 
substitute, first, for a reason stated by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smcmons]. Ten days ago I indicated 


on the floor of the Senate to the Senator from Alabama that I 
thought the terms of his proposed lease were entirely inade- 
quate, and recalled his recollection to the fact that perhaps 
the greatest hydraulic engineer in this country, or in any 
country, Colonel Cooper, had stated to the Senate’ Committee 
on Appropriations that the Government itself could not fail 
to make at least a 5 per cent profit in operating that plant; 
yet we are here proposing to lease it to private parties at a 
return of 4 per cent, as everybody who is not credulous knows 
that the minimum rate fixed in the lease will become the 
maximum. Therefore I think the terms of the lease are 
utterly unreasonable and inadequate, and for that reason, 
among others, I voted against the Underwood substitute. 

Then, again, it has been shown, or alleged here by Senators 
better informed than I, that the manufacture of nitrogen for 
the purposes of commercial fertilizers is to-day in its very 
incipiency, in its experimental stages, and nobody may confi- 
dently say what will be the development. Under the so-called 
Underwood substitute the private operators of this plant, as I 
recall it, will never be required to manufacture a pound more 
than the minimum named in the Underwood bill. No matter 
how feasible it may appear after years of experimentation, if 
they find it more to their liking, to their purposes, to dissemi- 
nate this power for industrial purposes rather than for the 
manufacture of fertilizers, they are at liberty to do that under 
the Underwood substitute. So that we may have for the whole 
period of 50 years an utterly inconsequential manufacture of 
nitrogen for commercial fertilizers. In that circumstance this 
perpetual appeal to the farmers of America to give their ap- 
proval to this or that bill upon the pretense that they are going 
to be supplied with cheap commercial fertilizers will turn to 
ashes and be of no account. 

Under the Norris bill, if it shall proye feasible after experi- 
mentation over a perlod of six years to produce nitrogen in 
large quantities, or in sufficient quantities to be a real help to 
the farmers of the country, the Government would be at liberty, 
if that is really the primary purpose involved here, to manu- 
facture nitrogen to the limit of the capacity of the plant itself. 
That is another reason why I would prefer the Norris bill to 
the Underwood substitute. 

On that point I call the attention of the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin] to the fact that he is absolutely mis- 
taken in his contention that any contingency is involved in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee and accepted 
by the Senator from Nebraska. The amendment as proposed 
and accepted, and as it appears in the Recorp, makes it manda- 
tory upon the Government to conduct these experiments over a 
period of six years, and upon the Secretary of Agriculture at 
the end of that period to report back to Congress as to whether 
or not the manufacture of nitrogen for commercial fertilizer 
is feasible, with the privilege to Congress to act accordingly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator from Virginia will permit me, 
I had one of the pages bring me a copy of the amendment that 
was introduced, and it seems that it was amended before it 
was printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not intend to take 
the time of the Senate to any lengthy extent this evening. I 
will to-morrow, probably, address myself more fully to the pro- 
posal made and the suggestions offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simons]. I do not like to interrupt a 
colleague in the midst of a speech, nor do I like to remain 
silent, when I am present, and by my silence seem to consent to 
assertions of fact which involve me. I know, of course—and 
I refiect not at all upon the opinion of any man—that we are 
more or less familiar with the legislation which comes before 
the Congress, but men who have written a bill are very much 
more apt to be familiar with its terms than those who have 
not. I can not let the session to-day come to a close without at 
least contradicting on my part the viewpoint that has been 
expressed by Senators in debate this afternoon, and I do that 
without intending in any way to reflect on them, because they 
may not haye seen the point at issue, which seems to be clear 
in my mind. 

When this matter came up, the so-called Norris bill had no 
definite provision in it in reference to the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer. It did provide for an experimental manufacture of 
fertilizer under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
without any definite amount being specified. It was a power 
bill, and largely is a power bill now. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR], which was adopted just before the vote yesterday 
on my substitute, covered an experimental proposition. It pro- 
vides for the manufacture of nitrogen, commencing at 10,000 
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tons and running up to 40,000 tons in six years, and at the end 
of the six years those running the plant must stop and report 
to Congress whether the operation has been successful. 

I do not know what may be in the Norris bill if it shall be 
presented again. It will have to be presented as a Senate 
amendment; it is dead as a committee amendment. It must be 
a different bill from the one that was proposed in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and I am not addressing myself to what 
may come in the future. I can only discuss what was here, aud 
what was here contained nothing that would authorize the 
manufacture of fertilizer. I am sure a mistake has been made 
by many Senators; we have discussed fertilizer so much that 
they probably have acquired the impression, not haying read 
the report of the hearing, that there is a fertilizer plant at 
Muscle Shoals. That is not the ease. There is a war plant 
there for making nitrogen for powder, and that nitrogen can be 
conyerted into fertilizer if a fertilizer plant is built. 

In the Norris amendment, as we voted on it, there was no 
provision for a fertilizer plant, and no authorization of money 
to build a fertilizer plant. So that as we voted on it it had 
nothing in its terms that would result in the production of 
fertilizer within the six years. Of course, the Senator may 
say that when that was found out the next year we might 
come back and ask for an appropriation for building a fer- 
tilizer plant and that the Congress might or might not refuse 
to do it. Of course, I shall not discuss the question of what 
may happen or what is going to happen or what would be 
the best thing In the future to do if we do not find something 
else to do. I only discuss this question from the concrete 
proposition that is before us, and the bill I have introduced 
provides that the lessee must, at the end of six years, grad- 
ually going to that point, make 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. 

That is not a small amount, as the Senator from North 
Carolina has said it was. It is not so small an amount as he 
imagines, It is one-seventh of the amount of pure nitrogen 
consumed in this country in the year 1918, during the war. 
It is not as great as it might be. 

Mr. KING. Was that the amount consumed for all pur- 


poses? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For war purposes. We used none for 
the manufacture of fertilizers—that was cut off—but it was 
one-seventh of the amount we used for war purposes. It 
would probably be better to make it into some other kind of 
fertilizer than that known as 2-8-2, which is the common 
fertilizer; but that is the way they measure it, and if this 
nitrogen were converted into that class of fertilizer it would 
amount to over 2,000,000 tons of fertilizer. As the present 
consumption of fertilizer in this country from all sources is 
something like 6,000,000 tons, and this would produce 2,000,000 
tons of 2-8-2, it would be a very fair proportion of the amount 
of fertilizer that is used in the country. 

Section 3 of the bill I have introduced directs the lessee or 
the Goyernment corporation to make 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator tell us as a matter of 
information how much Chilean nitrate is imported into this 
country annually? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Before the war there was a little less 
than 600,000 tons. During the year 1918, the peak of the war, 
there was imported 1,600,000 tons, For the year 1924 there 
was imported about 900,000 tons of Chilean nitrates, which is 
the largest peace importation we ever had. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Forty thousand tons of cyanamide or fixed 
nitrogen is equal to about 240,000 tons of nitrate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Two hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of Chilean nitrate. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And we consume 900,000 tons now. At the 
end of 50 years we will possibly be consuming twenty times 
that much. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, undoubtedly. I am coming to 
that point. The lessee, if there is a lessee, not at Government 
expense but at his own expense, must make 40,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen and must at his own expense convert that into 
fertilizer. He must build a fertilizer plant. So much is 
definite if there is a lessee. Of course, the Government passes 
outside of the equation, except to demand the product, because 
the loss of profits will fall on the lessee. Under the bill that 
I have presented the profit is limited to 8 per cent. There 
was no limitation and is none up to this time in the Norris bill. 
. Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, it is pro- 
vided in the amendment which I have offered, and which has 
been accepted and is now a part of the Norris bill, that the 
profit shall not exceed the amount of 1 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That may be an amendment to a new 
bill, but I understood the Senator's bill 


Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment was accepted and agreed 
to by the Senate yesterday and is now a part of the Norris bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I overlooked that proposition 
and I thank the Senator for correcting me. In other words, 
for the experimental years the Senator provides that there 
shall not be a profit of over 1 per cent. What I would like to 
do would be to make the proposition profitable and effective. 
My purpose was not originally for fertilizer. I think I made 
the first air-nitrogen speech that was ever made in Congress, 
and I made it on the ground that we had no war protection. 
That has been my objective through all these years. If the 
bill becomes a law and the lessee gets the property, we will 
have the 40,000 tons of nitrogen for war. defense, only one- 
seventh of what we now use, but if we do not have that we 
have nothing. We will have a distribution of mixed fertilizer, 
because the next section of the bill provides for mixed fertilizer 
that must be made to meet the demands of the market. 

But the Senator said that he would rather have a plant 
that the Government was running and that we could take back 
at any time. He said the price is too low and the time is too 
long. Of course, I have listened to the argument day in and 
day out that if we fix a minimum price nobody will pay more, 
and I suppose if we fix a maximum price nobody will take less. 
But it must be understood that the purpose of the bill I haye 
written is not for the Congress to make the contract, but as 
it stands it is for the President of the United States to make 
it. At one time, as a part of the machinery, the Secretary 
of War was in the bill. As my substitute was agreed to 
yesterday, the entire responsibility for every step in its con- 
struction rests with the President of the United States. The 
bill does not say the President shall make a lease for 50 years, 
but it provides that the President is authorized to make a 
lease for not to exceed 50 years, to do what in his judgment 
is best for the country not to exceed 50 years. It does not say 
that the President must make a lease for 4 per cent on the 
cost of the dam, but it says he must make a lease of not 
less than that amount. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if it will not annoy the Senator 
to interrupt him 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I ai glad to yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire what was the minimum period 
provided in the Ford bill for the lease of Muscle Shoals? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Part of the Ford bill was an absolute 
sale. So far as the nitrate plants were concerned there was 
no lease, but there was a sale. The title passed entirely. In 
the Ford bill there was a lease of the dams for 100 years. 

Mr. GLASS. I understood the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Hertry] to say a while ago that the Ford bill contem- 
plated the lease upon terms much more inadequate than the 
present bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. GLASS. I have the impression, though I would not 
make it as a statement, that the President announced himself 
in fayor of the Ford lease or the Ford bill. If that be true, 
may we not expect that the President would lease the property 
for a period of 50 years, and may we not confidently expect that 
he would lease it at the minimum rate of 4 per cent? I may 
be entirely mistaken in that supposition, but I have that 
impression. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say to the Senator what the 
President's position was in reference to the Ford proposition, 
because I am not informed. I have seen different statements 
in the newspapers, but I do not know whether they are correct 
or not. However, I do know that, so far as I am concerned, I 
believe the President of the United States is an honest man. 

Mr. GLASS. And so far as I am concerned, I might have 
said that before the Senator did; but I am talking about the 
fact that he might honestly comply with the minimum terms of 
the bill. ; 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. I also believe that the 
President of the United States in the disposition of the prop- 
erty will endeavor to make as good a trade for the Govern- 
ment as he can. 

Mr. GLASS. That I believe, too. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. With that assumption, I think we can 


dismiss the proposition, because somebody has to act in the 
end. Either we collectively have got to write the price or we 
have got to delegate it to our agent to agree on the price, and 
I believe that the President, acting for the people of the United 
States, will probably work out a more satisfactory price than 
will come out of the conflicts of many thoughts in the Con- 
gress of the United States, 
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Mr. GLASS. Might not an experimental period of six years 
disclose to both the President, whoever he then shall be, and 
the Congress of the United States and to the Senator from 
Alabama the real worth of the property at Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. We build many a battleship that is out 
of commission in a dozen years or less. We do not wait for an 
experimentation on a battleship to determine what its utility 
and yalue may be. The cost of the dam is about the same as 
the cost of an ordinary battleship. The other property is not 
of the value that it cost, It was a war expenditure and never 
Will be worth what it cost. Most of the property that we built 
during the war we have scrapped. This is one of the few plants 
that has a real value. The great powder works that were built 
have been scrapped, and plants sold for a few million dollars 
that cost a hundred million dollars or more. 5 

But we have the question of national defense to consider. 
In 1916 the Congress by solemn enactment provided and appro- 
priated $20,000,000 to carry it out and provided that we should 
build a dam and nitrate plant that we might have national 
defense, Unfortunately that was delayed until we got into the 
war. Under the terms of that law, the national defense act, 
Mr. Wilson, then the President of the United States, took 
money out of the private war purse that had been given to him 
for expenditure, conceiving that the project was of more value 
to the country for defense than anything else, and spent $100,- 
000,000 there. We may go on theorizing for many other years, 
but unless we make this plant a going plant and practicable it 
is no defense. If we lease the plant, supposing the President 
takes the full length of 50 years, it passes out of our hands, 
then, for 50 years. We do not sell it. We do not dispose of it. 
We hold the title to all the property, and we have selected an 
agent under certain terms to operate it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In just a moment. What does the 
agent primarily do? He says that every day and every hour of 
the year for 50 years there will be 40,000 tons per year of 
nitrogen available for war supplies. That is the purpose of the 
bill. That is why we started into the business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I promised first to yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. May I ask a question for information? We 
were discussing the question of discretion left with the Presi- 
dent, and the Senator paid a high tribute to his honesty, in 
which all of us concur. Let me see if I am mistaken about the 
Senator’s bill. As I understand the bill, there is no discretion 
left in the President for a lease, provided he can get a lessee to 
comply with those terms? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; not at all. The Senator does not 
understand my substitute. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is left of the discretion if a lessee 
shall be found to comply with the terms of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The substitute provides that up to 
the Ist day of next September the President may make any 
kind of lease he wishes to, provided the lessee agrees to make 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen a year all the time, and in peace 
times converts it into fertilizer—which would be equivalent 
to something like 2,000,000 tons of fertilizer—and shall pay 
not less than 4 per cent of the value of the dam. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the discretion is left entirely with 

the President whether he shall lease the property or not? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. If the ist of September 
shall come and the President shall eonclude that no bidder 
has made him the right kind of an offer, then, under the terms 
of the substitute, he will organize a Government corporation 
to carry out the purposes of the law. It will not then be a 
question of coming back and asking Congress whether we shall 
have provision, so far as nitrates are concerned, for national 
defense; we shall have it so far as the ability of this plant 
is concerned, and the farmer will, at the end of six years, 
haye something like 2,000,000 tons of fertilizer. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, in the Senator’s substitute he has 
left the matter entirely within the discretion of the President 
to determine whether or not we shall haye private operation 
or Government operation? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the policy is not decided by Congress 
at all? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator leaves the question of gov- 
ernmental operation or private operation entirely to the Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely; and for this reason: I do 
not believe in governmental operation under ordinary circum- 
stances. I believe that when it comes to a question of national 
defense, the building of battleships, the production of small 
arms for soldiers to carry, or the building of powder mills or 
of a nitrogen plant, if the Goyernment can not get a private 
individual properly to manufacture the war material which is 
needed as a matter of self-defense it has a right to go into 
the business for itself; but I desire that that work shall be 
done by a private bidder if we can get one, for I think a private 
individual will do it better and cheaper and more efficiently, if 
he can do it at all within the terms of the contract. I am con- 
vineed, in my own mind, that the President also thinks so, and 
that he will endeayor to get the best bid for the manufacture 
of nitrogen that he can, but if he does not get one that is 
satisfactory and available to the Government, then, under the 
powers of the substitute, the President may organize a Gov- 
ernment corporation to go ahead and do business; and I have 
5 doubt he will do so, as he will have the money and the 
plant. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I will yield in a moment. I also have 
no doubt that the fact that a Government corporation is 
standing behind this proposition will enable the President to 
Secure a satisfactory private contract. 

Mr. SWANSON. I had an idea that possibly the substitute 
made it compulsory that Congress should determine the ques- 
tion of Government ownership or private ownership, but I now 
understand that the question of the determination of whether 
there shall be private or Government ownership of the prop- 
erty is transferred to the White House for decision. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely. The President is asked to 
make a lease to a citizen of the United States, just as he makes a 
contract for saddles and bridles and other war material if he 
can make one, but if he can not do so, the measure gives him 
an opportunity to secure the means of meeting the first prob- 
lem of war defense, 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR., I wish to ask two very short questions. 
One is, if the Government shall take over the plant as con- 
templated in section 2, will it not have to pay the lessee for 
taking it over whatever may be the damages assessed for 
such relinquishment on his part? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that, as the 
section is written, if nothing else were said about it, I do 
not think the Government would have to do so, because it is 
not the lessee’s property; it is the Government’s property. 
So if nothing else were said but what is in that section I 
think it would be construed that the Government under the 
terms of the measure could take its property back. That, 
however, really does not answer the question of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, And T wish to answer the Senator. The 
substitute does not seek to make the contract, but it author- 
izes the President of the United States to make the contract. 
It does not proyide all the terms of the contract. I do not 
doubt there are many other terms that ought to go into the 
contract. It merely authorizes the President to make a con- 
tract and provides certain terms that must go into the con- 
tract. One of those terms is that in time of war, if the 
Government wishes to do so, it may repossess itself of the 
property at the end of five days; but I take it that no lessee 
with any sense would make and sign a contract with the 
Government unless the contract contained terms under which 
the property might be repossessed. e 

Mr. McKELLAR. And no sensible lessee such as the Sena- 
tor suggests would think of making a contract by which his 
whole business could be taken away from him, so far as that 
plant is concerned, without the compensation as required by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, 
proper. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So that we can understand that if this 
bill in its present form shall pass, unquestionably should the 
Government take oyer the plant in war time it would pay 
whatever damage or loss or compensation might be necessary 
properly to compensate the lessee for the property. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is agreed to by the President and 
the lessee when the contract is written. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Unless something else be done? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; and I do not think the Senator 
himself would object to a provision of that kind, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I should want to see the provision, Mr. 
President, before I would ever commit myself on a proposition 
of such importance as that, when the Government now owns the 

lant. 
: Now, just one other question and I am through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Senator asks the 
other question I wish to say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that the Ford bill, which he supported, as I did, provided that 
the Government should pay a reasonable compensation for the 
use of the plant during the time when it might take it over. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Yes, the Ford bill did so; but any such 
provision is very peculiarly left out, as it seems to me, of the 
measure before us. 

I wish to ask one other question. Much has been said to-day 
in the Senate about the principle of Government operation, and 
especially about those of us who voted against the Underwood 
amendment yesterday. Does not the Senator from Alabama 
concede that the principle of Government operation is con- 
tained in the alternative portion of his amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator, if he will 
allow me to answer him, that I think it is a different proposi- 
tion. Of course, there is in the amendment the alternative, so 
that if the President ean not make a private lease he may 
organize a Government corporation to operate the plant. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. And that is the principle of Government 
operation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator would allow me, to that 
extent there is the alternative, but the Senator will bear in 
mind thut it relates entirely to a munition of War 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will wait a moment, in 
my substitute that relates entirely to a munition of war. The 
Government corporation provided for in the Norris amendment 
was not the agency to produce the nitrogen; that was to- be 
done by a bureau of the Government; the corporation that was 
to operate under the Norris amendment was to engage in the 
manufacture and sale of power and not a munition of war; in 
fact, it had nothing to do with a munition of war. So there 
is a very great distinction between the two, in my judgment, 

I am not criticizing anybody, Many Senators on the floor of 
the Senate believe in Government operation; I do not. 

Mr. MecKELLAR. Neither do I, Mr. President. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But I do say that as to war material, 
if we can not get it otherwise, the Government itself must 
manufacture it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator's bill provide not 
only for the manufacture of war materials by a governmental 
corporation but for the manufacture of nitrogen for use in the 
making of fertilizers. by the Government corporation which is 
set up? The proposed corporation under his bill does both. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me just a 
moment more, then I will not interrupt him further. There 
were 18 Democrats yesterday who voted for the Senator’s 
amendment, which the Senator now admits contains the prin- 
ciple of Government ownership. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not admit it—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. There were 20 Democrats who voted 
against that amendment. It does not seem to me that it lies 
in the mouth of anyone who voted for the Senator’s amendment, 
containing the principle of Government ownership and opera- 
tion, as he now admits, who can sucessfully, at any rate, criti- 
cize those of us who voted against his amendment, and conse- 
quently voted against the principle of Government operation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not bring the question of Govern- 
ment operation into this discussion. I was talking about other 
features of the bill. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. The Senator mentioned that just a mo- 
ment before, and that is why I asked him the question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator injected that matter by 
his question. 2 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. The Senator referred to it, and 
then I asked the question about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator may be right and my 
memory may fail me, but I thought it came in the other way. 
However, this plant should be in a stand-by condition to make 
nitrogen in time of peace as well as in time of war. The only 
sale for nitrogen in time of peace in any material quantity is 
as fertilizer, and therefore whoever operates the plant will 
have to sell fertilizer if it is going to be in a stand-by condition 
when the gong of war sounds. Therefore it eomes back to the 
proposition of making a war material. But the manufacture 
of electricity, with which to run cotton mills, sawmills, and 
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oe mills, is certainly not one of the ordinary adjuncts of war 
ense. 

However, Mr. President, I did not get up here to argue that 
question. My colleagues are entitled to their own views on it, 
and I am not falling out with them whatever their views may 
be. I merely wanted to correct any impression that might 
go out that this amendment was not practicable and capable 
of accomplishing the purpose for which it is intended, namely, 
to provide a war supply of nitrogen and an available amount 
of fertilizer for the farmers in time of peace, 

I do not think that there is going to be a great deal of 
surplus power after the operations under this amendment shall 
have been worked out satisfactorily. I do not think any bidder 
will bid for this plant unless he thinks he can make some profit. 
His profit is limited to 8 per cent, which is reasonable, but if 
he does sueceed in making a profit he is going to demonstrate 
to many others in the United States that it can be done, and 
we will have nitrogen plants not only at Muscle Shoals but all 
over the country. 

The senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmmons] has 
suggested that if we lease this plant for 50 years we will let 
go of the only means we have with which to provide the ma- 
terial for fertilizer and for defense. 

We have thousands of water powers in this country, with an 
available horsepower that runs into the tens of millions, and 
the man who holds the key to the development of every one 
of them is Uncle Sam. If we lease this power for 50 years, 
if the President exercises his authority and gets some lessee 
who says he will make us a war supply of 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen for 50 years, we are that much to the good. If a 
better method comes along and your Uncle Sam wants to try 
it, he can construct a dam in seme other river in this coun- 
try—and there are plenty of them—and create more horsepower 
than will be made at this dam at Muscle Shoals and go into 
another new venture, 

The reason why I did not believe in the Norris bill is be- 
cause it was experimental. It was not definite. I think we 
have passed the stage of experimentation. We have had this 
question before us since 1916. We have battled it back and. 
forth. We know the angles of it, or we ought to know them, 
and the Congress ought to be able now to say definitely what 
it wants to do. The question of making nitrogen may be in an 
experimental stage, but it is not in such an experimental stage 
that the great Empire of Germany did not draw nitrogen down 
out of the clouds and carry on the war with it with what 
it knows now and with no other source of nitrogen. It is not 
in such an experimental stage that it is not available for na- 
tional defense. 

If you say that this matter is in an experimental stage, 
and therefore that we ought not to bind ourselves, I ask what 
harm does it do to make a reasonable contract with a rea- 
sonable lessee for the production of nitrogen and fertilizer, 
and make it now? If we want to make some more of it, we 
can construct another dam in another stream. If it is a mis- 
take, the lessee will pay the price of the mistake. We will not. 
On the other hand, if the President takes the Government 
corporation as the last alternative and during the running of 
it we change our minds about it, it only takes an enactment. 
of the Congress to stop the whole machinery and conyert it 
into something else. With the lessee you may be bound for 
50 years, but you are bound under the terms of your own 
contract for the defense of your country. If it is a Government - 
corporation, there is nothing required but an enactment of 
Congress to stop the corporation and sell all the property any 
day that the Congress may want to do so, 

So, in my judgment, it is idle to say that we ought to scrap 
this proposition because we have not sufficient information 
to know what we want to do. If we took that alternative, I 
am afraid the country might think that we did not have sense 
enough to know what we want to do. We certainly have all 
the information that can be available to anybody else; 
and after all these years, with all the commissions we have 
had, I do not think it is necessary for the Senate of the United 
States to ask the President to go and find another commission 
to come back here and tell us what to do. 

As a matter of fact, we are putting all the power in the 
President's hands. We are authorizing him to make a lease 
if he can make a lease; we are authorizing him to run a 
Government corporation if he can not make a lease; and I 
take it that before he acts in either direction he will appoint 
a commission of his own advisers to tell him what he 
ought to do. 

I think the only thing involved here is a practical proposi- 
tion. It is not a power proposition, as the Norris bill was. 
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It is a practical proposition to make powder for war and fer- 
tilizer in peace. All the power that is necessary is within the 
folds of this bill, and the money is there to carry it on. 

Of course, I know that there is tremendous opposition to 
this bill from many sources. You can read the newspapers 
and see how it develops. I am not going to discuss that issue, 
because I know as well as any man knows—I have been in the 
Congress for nearly 30 years—that if there is one thing that 
can be said to the credit of the men under the dome of this 
Capitol it is that they are honest in principle and honest in 
conviction. Sometimes all of us may need some courage, and 
we may need some judgment. Regardless of what pressure 
is being brought to bear here, I know that the Senate will find 
an honest judgment; but I say that in finding that judgment 
the responsibility is on the Senate to act now and not “pass 
the buck ”—to use a common expression—to somebody else to 
tell us what to do. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10982) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, 


and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing’ 


yotes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I moye that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, that the invitation of the House for conference 
be accepted, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Suoor, Mr. STERLING, Mr. OvER- 
MAN, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT RIO DE JANEIRO (8. DOC. NO. 181) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, sub- 
mitting, for transmission to the Congress, a copy of the report 
of the special disbursing officer of the Department of State of 
the expenditures made under the provisions of the joint resolu- 
tion approved November 2, 1921, entitled “Joint resolution 
accepting the invitation of the Republie of Brazil to take part 
in an international exposition to be held in Rio de Janeiro in 
1922,” 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, January 9, 1925. 


ELEVATION OF GUNS ON AMERICAN BATTLESHIPS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

To the Senate: 


In response to the Senate resolution of January 7, 1925, re- 
questing the President “To furnish to the Senate full informa- 
tion regarding protests received from any power against the 
elevation of the guns on the battleships of the United States,” I 
transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, together 
with a copy of a letter addressed by him on January 6, 1925, 
to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, which contains the information de- 
sired by the Senate. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, January 9, 1925. 


Mr. GERRY. I ask that the accompanying papers also may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the accompanying papers were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The PRESIDENT: 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred the resolution adopted 
by the Senate on January 7, 1925, requesting the President, “If not 
incompatible with the public interest, to furnish to the Senate full 
information regarding protests received from any power against the 
elevation of the guns on the battleships of the United States,” has the 
honor to submit herewith a copy of the letter which he addressed on 


January 6, 1925, to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, which furnishes the information re- 
quested, 


Respectfully submitted. 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 9, 1925. 

(Inclosure: To the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

House of Representatives, as above.) 
JANUARY 6, 1925. 
Hon. THosAs S. BUTLER, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I haye the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication on behalf of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting House Resolution 387 and requesting 
that the information therein described should be furnished if not in- 
compatible with the public interest. 

The proposed resolution asks for “such data, information, or ob- 
Jections ” which the Secretary of State“ may haye from any foreign 
government in connection with the modernization of certain capital 
ships of the United States Navy by increasing the elevation and range 
of turret guns.” 

While I understand that the resolution has not been passed, there 
is no objection to giving to your committee the information desired, 
The only “data, information, and objections" which the Department 
of State has received, the elevation and range of turret guns is as 
follows: 

In a communication under date of March 15, 1923, the British 
ambassador at Washington reviewed the reports that had been made 
as to the Increase in the elevation of the turret guns of British ships, 
and made the categorical declaration that no alteration had been 
made in the elevation of turret guns of any British capital ships 
since they were first placed in commission. 

In subsequent communications from the British ambassador at Wash- 
ington it has been stated to be the view of His Majesty's Government 
that an increase in the elevation of turret guns is not permissible 
under the terms of the naval treaty, with special reference to Chapter 
II. Part 3, section I (d) which prohibits, subject to certain exceptions 
expressly provided for, any reconstruction of retained capital ships or of 
aircraft carriers, except for the purpose of providing means of defense 
against air and submarine attack. As regards the question whether 
such increase in the elevation of turret guns involves any “recon- 
struction,” it is stated to be the view of the British Government that 
the increase of the elevation of guns, together with consequential 
alterations, such as scrapping or replacement of existing fire-control 
systems, etc., involves considerable “reconstruction” in the full- 
est sense of the term. The British Government lay particular emphasis 
upon what is described as a larger aspect of the question; that is to 
say, that one of the objects of the treaty is to reduce the burdens 
of competition in armament, and the British Government feel that 
action by the United States in the elevation of turret guns would tend 
to defeat this object to a considerable extent. In these circumstances 
the British Government make an earnest appeal that the Government 
of the United States should not impose upon the peoples of the coun- 
tries concerned the burdens of competition in armament which are 
deemed to result from the execution of the proposal to elevate the 
turret guns on retained capital ships of the United States, it being 
considered that, even if arguments can be found in support of the 
contrary interpretation of the treaty, the effect of carrying out such 
proposals would be incompatible with its intentions. The assurance 
is repeated that no alteration has been made in the elevation of the 
turret guns of any existing British capital ships since they were first 
placed in commission. It was further proposed that the Government 
of the United States, the Japanese Goyernment, and the British 
Government (the Goyernments of France and Italy not being deemed 
to be directly concerned in view of the exceptions of the treaty) 
should undertake not to make during ‘the term of the treaty any in- 
crease in the elevation of the turret guns of their existing capital 
ships. 

I have been informed by the Japanese Goyernment that it was not 
the view of the Japanese Government that a change in the gun eleva- 
tions, which did not require changes of the prohibited sort in the ships 
themselves, would be a violation of the naval treaty. 

I may add that, in view of the detailed description given by the 
Navy Department of the nature of the changes which would be neces- 
sary to elevate the turret guns on the capital ships retained by the 
United States, these changes would appear to be of a minor sort and, 
in my opinion, would not constitute a reconstruction of the ships 
within the meaning which should be attributed to the provision of the 
naval treaty. I am of the opinion, however, that while such changes 
as would be contemplated in the case of American ships- would not 
constitute a violation of the terms of the treaty, they would tend to 
evoke the competition which it has been the policy of this Government 
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to mitigate. It may also be stated that, so far as the United States 
is concerned, the question appears to be of consequence only in rela- 
tion to certain of the specified retained ships, and these ships under 
the replacement clauses of the treaty are to be replaced within 10 or 
12 years. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHartes E. HUGHES. 


REFUNDS OF INCOME TAXES 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday a question 
arose in reference to the $150,000,000 to be appropriated in the 
urgent deficiency bill to be paid in réfunds of taxes. The 
names of the persons to whom the amounts are to be paid, and 
the addresses, have been furnished by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives. I have had my clerks examine those records 
for all refunds over $20,000. I ask unanimous consent that the 
names and addresses and the amounts of the proposed refunds 
may be printed in the Reoorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

STR—693—dated Jan. 15, 1924 
Lockwood Ash Motor Co., corner Jackson and Douglas 

streets, Jackson, Mich $22, 909 .79 
Women's City Clob of New York, 22 Park Avenue, 

New York 22, 325. 94 
Brown Durrell Co., 104 Kingston Street, Boston 46. 441. 14 
Livingston Worsted Co., 45 East Seventeenth Street, 

New York 102, 272. 88 


Smith, Moore & Co., — Street St. Louis... 120, 442: 80 
Whitelaw Bros. Chemical Co 6 South Commercial ARE 


X. Johnso t 610 Hick Mee 
n, agen ox 
A Hii 27, 347. 67 
The — ey Co., 58 Fore Street, Portland, Me. 52, 000. 64 
Estate of Maria A. Evans, deceased, 401 Sears Building, 
Boston, Mass 84, 719. 81 
Champion Spark Plug Co., 708 Edmond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. € 115, 082. 00 
National Republican Club (Ind.). 54-56 West Fortieth 
Street, New York 88, 498. 35 
Belvedere arty & Machine Co., Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 80, 797. 79 
Harmon D. Denny estate, 211 FONAR Avenue, Pitts- 
48, 151. 59 


sei y Pa- 
d National Bank of ‘Saginaw v; trustee | u/w of Wel- 
inten R. Burt, gat Oe 136, 633. 11 
Cornelius N, Bliss, * Island, N. Y.. 43, 804. 03 
Executors u/w of ham i oe erriman, 166 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 23, 897. 33 
Executors estate 
59, 049, 40 
85. 88 


George J. Jackson, 43 Place, 6 75 York = . 166. 
Estate of Cornelia S. Martin, Westbury, N. Y. 81, 552. 45 
National Ben Franklin Fire Ins. Co., i20 Ohio Bews 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 98, 863. 20 
5 — Virginia Corporation, 501 Fifth “Avenue, New 
York 65, 370. 54 


International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan Ave- 

nue, Chicago, III — 813, 898. 76 
The Hertman Corporation & Subsidiary Co., 

Wentworth Avenue, Chicago. III 45, 202. 24 
Automatic Blectrie Co., 977 West Van Buren Street, 

Chicago, Mae » SRE E SER Deine 99, 409. 91 
Harby Steamship 8 15 William Street, New Tork 71, 244. 22 
Southern ne: Co., 1300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 

ington, D, 97, 961. 63 
1 . Bros. ‘gs Transportation Building, Washing- 

D. 24, 240. 03 


Ca — 
Blackwell Ol & Gas Co, I Blackwell, “Okla 87, 626. 
Executors estate Jno. F. Boyd, San Rafael, C 75, 107. 63 
Bethlehem Spark Plug Co., 1023 Woodward a aiins, 

Washington, D. C 91, 410. 18 
2 7 Torrington Co., Woodward Building, Washington, 
c 61, 986. 26 


1 F. Sherman, 1415 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass- 274, 477. 83 
are. > ale & Co., Boatman’s Bank Building, St. $8 on a5 
„ Vas. 


Estate riir F. Young, 113 Lyman Street, Springfield, 

Mass 30, 080. 25 
Estate John Seullin, 319 North Fourth ‘Street, St. Louis, 

Mo 28, 244. 32 


Oklahoma Iron Works, Tulsa, Okla 21, 805. 06 
Brown mS & Wire Co., 6532 Juniata Avenue, Cleve- 
land, —— 52, 244. 19 
Ç tHatold avila, Marysville, | 55, 601. 11 
H. D. Best Co., Flatiron Building, New York, N. 42, 680. 87 
General Railway Signal Co., Lincoln Park Gate, Roches- 
ter, N. .cc. Sa SER LA eee 22, 848. 68 
F ̃ ̃ —.!.!. E E E SS 41, 570. 08 
Estate of Rebecca Colfeet, 517 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 269, 120. 01 
5 Aukam & Co., 31 Thomas Street, New York, 
N. 33, 685. 67 


Detroit Chemical Works, Union Transportation “Build- 
47,174.95 
38, 086. 50 
25, 163. 75 
183, 848. 90 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 
eg tr of K. J. Dauch, 428 Wayne Bere Sandusky, 


Oh 

The Wichita Flour Mills Co., 705 Orear-Leslie Building, 
1012 Bal re Avenue, Kansas City, Mo 

0 Electric Storage Battery Co., Ph ladelphia, Pa. 

Myles Standish 8 Con Woodward Building, 


3 
Lachman oe 209 pan Peoria Street, Chicago 

1 ar Cummer, 5 

General Chemical Co., 40 . — Street. id York... 

Jobn C. Leslie, 58 Worth Street, N 

Niles, Bement, Pond os 

Chandl 


Do — 
Bonney-Floyd Co., Columbus, Ohio 
405 Harr! et Jenkins Yardley, Llewellyn Par 
range, N. 
Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works, Tide Flats, Tacoma, 


Philadel 
Craig OIl sips 15 "Gardner Building, Toledo, Onio 
. Gertrude Noble, Hotel Lennox, Detroit, Mien 


n, Mass 
Fes F. Duthrie & Co., rat 1 Seattle, Wash. 


5 & Libby, Maine, Union Stockyards, Chi- 


I 
Swift & Co., Union Stockyards, Chicago, III 
Smith P. Burton, jr., 621 Centre Street, Newton, Mass. 
George P. Flannery, administrator estate of Mary T. 
H of 5 7 2570 Phra 5 Street, 
St. Paul, Minn 
Barnes King Devel 
Bona Allen (Inc.), 
58 Pe Co. cer 


& Norfolk Railroad Co., Broad 
tations Bh 3 Pa 
Union Railroad Co. o timore, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, ack ate — 
8 Senbonrd Steel “Corporation, © Franklin 
Bank Building, 5 5 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pi 
Jewel Tea Co. (Inc.) of New York, Ch ee 
ae News 2 8 e an 


ark, N. A * 
Co., 319 Arch Street, “Philadelphia, 


„New York. 
ork 


ion “Leonora B. Rossbach, 9 East Eighty-eighth Street, 
New York 88 

Middleton & Co., 66 Broad Court, New York City 

Atlantic Coast Co., 181 State Street, Boston, Mass____— 

Locomotive Superheater Co., 30 Church Street, New 


The "Dentist "Supply Con 220 West t Forty-second Street, 


The 1 Co., 1612 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Kettle Creek Coal — Co., 32 West Fourth Street, 
8 

Western ant Marine Corporation, 110 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Western Merchant Marine Corporation, 110 Market 
1 San Francisco, Cali 

Maillard, 116 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York_ 

fice tix ee Co., 1000 Washington Avenue, 

St. Louis, 


The Billings & Spencer Co., gage E con 

Mace Iron DARRE Co. Minnea 2 

ee von Millinery Co., 6 t Pifty-seventh Street, 

New 

Commonwealth Trust Co., executors estate of Veen P. 
Dildrup, jr., 222 Market power ä 

mate yorsted Co., Woonsocket, R. 

C. A, Shaler Co., “Waupun, Wis 

Willets 8 „Patterson (Inc.), 1 Drum Street, San Fran- 


DRDO Conn 
Seldon James T. Berney, executors for Bèn- 


ie 1 deceased, Wermus Road, Woodcliffe 

aake, N. 

Michigan Bel Or. = Nut Works, foot of Meldrum Avenue, 

tro 

Landis A ene Co., Waynesboro, Pa 

Heyden Chemical Co., 135 William Street, New York___ 

The Willard Hotel, care ie Edw. L. Hillyer, Union 
Trust Co. Washington, D. C.. 

The Willard Hotel, care s; 2 L. Hillyer, Union 
Trust Co., Washington, 

Hartford Steam Boiler 8 & Insurance Co., 60 
Prospect Street, Hartford, Conn 


JANUARY 9 


21, 635. 84 


21, 636. 92 
35, 065. 17 


82, 755. 92 


209, 559, 87 
2, 159. 21 


195, EER 58 
42, 55 53 8. 30 
51. 814 09 
89, 196, 25 


42, 768, 61 


45, 976. 70 


170, 543. 97 
141} 562. 14 


1, 988, 201. 49 


189, 962. 93 
1, 010; 427. 49 
87, 784. 43 


114, 485. 80 
29, 763. 05 


26, 638. 89 
68, 204. 04 
480, 417, 67 


28, 899. 84 
279; 505. 08 


131, 050. 90 


33 
62, 261. 20 


670, 782, 93 
52, 921, 61 


25, 117. 04 
83, 931. + 
20, 856. 3 
28, 256. 91 
72, 985. 81 
65, 356. 91 
50, 292. 51 
143, 596. 16 
103. 639. 03 


66, 791. 57 
826, 598, 74 


46, 052. 36 
81, 274. 11 


42, 297. 91 
48, 576. 44 


193, 700. 43 
AT, 143. 97 
68, 003. 11 

21, 129. 61 

32. 144. 34 

86, 021. 56 

47, 035. 99 

21, 442. 50 

27, 500. 51 


21, 621, 12 


33, 723. 02 
24, 023. 91 
28, 602. 00 
111, 600. 00 
75, 023. 46 
43, 886. 86 


` 61, 763. 59 
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Standard — mea Sn: Houston, Ter. 
4 7 5 Pucking Co 2100 Bremmen Avenue, St. Louis, 
n e Co., First and M Streets, 
Washington, D. C 8 
John B. Semple, 35 Linden Place, Sewickley, | ra 
Henry P. Davison, 23 Wall Street, New Tork 
* Pencil. Co., 703 East Thirteenth Street, New 
PSS iter pk — 
First Seenrity To, 2 Wall “Street, New De 
The Willys Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Mrs. Fannie A, Noel, trustee, executrix estate of James 
S, Noel, care of Bonis W. Fontenet, 307 Ardis eo 
ing, Shrevepor [MS 7 BESS, RO SESS ore 
Berkshire [ron Works s of Lavine Furnace Co., 


— 


Se 
F. Hohlfelder Co., 1197 West Sixty-seventh Street, Cl 
land, Ohl ee ee eee — 
Thomas. & Co., Frederick, Md —— 
Frederick Baton, 1237 Main Stree Bufalo, N. a ee 
Eldridge Buick + 802 East Pike Street, Seattle, Wash. 
we 0 85 Worsted poang Coy Passate ad pases a 


— — 


London Assurance kene . United States vey Amer- 
New Tork. 


1 trustees sabes f H. L. Davies; E. H. Wode- 
house, attorney, care of Theo, H. Davies (Ltd.), Hono- 
lulu, RAin een 


115 Amanda SE 23 Pleasant Street, — 


eehawken, 


Van Lear Black, executor estate of H. Crawford Binck, 
Fidelity Trust Building, Baltimore, ud 

R. Nenmann Hardware Co., 917 8 
er N. el 


t. Francis s Street, 


, Providence, 


utors, estate of Decius Beebe et al, 129 South 
Boston? M SS Oe 
Kemper. Military Sehool, Boonville, M 


Monarch Leather Co, 1127 West ‘Division Street, 
ß ee es 


shy Tribune Co., 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Va 
Mr. W. Gordon McCabe, oe care of Jennings C. 
5 785 Southern Building, Washington, 


Ci 

Martin Vogel, Jesse Lewisohn, and Edna cede es 
executors under the will of Oscar Lewisohn 
of Elkins, Gleason, Vogel & Proskaner, 111 Broad 
way, New Fork 228 


Mary Russell 
Frederic 3 


Cit 
4 m. J. Kelly, 347 Madisow Avenue, New York 
Mr. a Poel, — Riverside Drive, New York City 
Woodbury 8 58 Rantoul. Street, Beverly, Mass 
Mrs. Laura Deiseal executor, estate of Daniel J. 
Driscoll, 2 box 822, Reading, Pn 
. ee Hornblower, 60 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mr. ‘Cecil C. Blunt, formerly Cecil C. Blumenthal, post- 
55 box 751 City Hall Station, New Tork 
0. . Heublein & Bros., 176 Trumbull Street, Hartford, 
Garheld ee: wer Co., . 8 ͤ E LOE 
Sayre & Fisher C Sayrevil ie, N. 
Henry Paper Con. Lincoln „5 
Cowanshannock Coal & Se Co., Indiana, Pa 
are Hare Paper Co., 12 South Sixth Street, Phila- 
e ia, Po rnar 2019 Di „„ 
seers — Pa R. Cadwalader, 2019 Delancy Street, Phila- 
Mr. Louis Sone % Weill & ey attorneys, 1016 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. O 
Henrietta A. Howe, | % Security Trust Co, P. O. 
drawer 58, tford, COM racks sin ta meee 
The Nevada (Calf Tlectric Corporation, 613 Symes 
Bann Denter (Colon a ieai 
Mr. Robert L. 5 Avenue, Newport, R. i 
Miss Mabel Gerry, Bellevue Aven New Ro 1 — 
wale goe 8 .. * 1304 First National Bank 


Chicago, 
Mi B. J. nia 4 Richmond Place, New Orleans, La- 


3 


$59, 770. 24 
28, 666. 47 
34, 51 — 46 
75, 433. 87 

85, 369. 45 

32, 111. 97 

24, 354. 


558, 600. 08 


84, 227. 10 


841. 
135 276. 77 


100, 788. 34 
22, 426. 76 


42, 441. 35 
21, 109. 95 
27, 558. 68 
82, 948, 49 
30 79 


a . 


180, 641. 30 
57, 630. 67 


21,886. 59 

25, 202, 12 
26, 014, 55 
28,009. 13 
28, 993, 94 
82, 006. 74 


25, 840. 69 
62, 125. 55 


23, 373. 82 
28, 449. 30 
24, 845. 88 
55, 999. 65 
57, 786. 54 
40, 428. 89 
888, 819. 75 
810, 858. 85 
78, 119. 30 


24, 235. 56 


26, 235. 47 
24, 152. 83 
112, 552. 97 
u , 230. 87 

24, 585. 11 
23, 135, 91 


28, 538. 73 


84, 031. 48 | 


43, 028, 43 
216, 418.19 
26, 822, 19 
24, 645. 89 
83, 818. 69 
38, 270. 05 
23, 834, 26 
20, 127. 69 
57; 367. 92 
20) 881. 13 
24! 179. 38 


33, 973, 41 
26, 187. TT 


The Balk en & k ue Co., 


1 Robert 5 Binger, 


Sixth and Butler 


Co., 645 Willlam Penn Place, Pitts 
Charles II. Tyler, Charles E. 
Madison, W rate of. Charles E. Co 
Barristers Hall, Mass 

Farmers Bank Buide, oPittsbur rgh, P. 
Universal Rol Mills Co., Bridgeville, i Bas geese cab AAD 
Refinery Co., Ol Exchange 


— — em — — —— 


burgh,. Pa 


falo, 
Adam” Meldrum & Anderson Co., 396 Main Street, Buf- 
Firemen's Fund Insurance Co., 401 California Street, 
San Fr. 8 — — — 


‘ancisco, 
The Belmont Brewing © Martins Ferry, Ohio.. 
The Second Ward Savings’ Ba Bank, West Water — Third 


Streets, Milwaukee, 
— Bank, d West st Water and and Third 


The Second Ward Savin: 
Gone a Milwaukee, 

H. Smith Steel Casting Co., 500 Clinton Street, 

waukee; Wil. —U—U—— . 


Wik hee 
Flannel & Woolen Mills, 119 | ar Street, 


4 
De Pue Warchouse Con 8 818 Merchants “Exchange Build- 
Hanks Pam & Paper 8 Oregon . City, Oreg 
awley p per Co.. ‘on 
International Harvester Co. J 
Mich Avenue, Ch 
rton Iron & 
er, Woodward B 
Leonard, Crossett & Riley, 
cinnati, Ohio —...._-__ 
Middletown Car Co., Pittsburgh, P 
B. 5 Wool Co., Second and Walnut Streets, St. 
1 ae’ 
J. G. McCaskey and Louis Wentz, trustces Southwestern 
Oil Co., Ponca aT 9 GU 
Mr. George L. Shearer, executor estate of Morton P, 
Plant, 45 Wall Street; New Yors City. Loer n 
George L, Shearer, executor estate of Morten F. 
Plant, 45 Wall Street, New York City. 
The Washington Water Power Co., 82 Trent Avenue, 


Spo Was 
The Pashingtom Water Power Co., 825 Trent Avenue, 


Mr. ecke Hochschild, 6i Broadway, New York City- 
Peerless Motor Car sc —— y TOE & Baker, Wood- 

ward Building, Washingto — SLA PS Sal 
3 Che 1 Co., 


Met Gu, cane of taker 


“Bost Fron nar Sy nr D. 3 


Gerd cite Pa Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., Hart- 


United States branch of Emi ployers Liability Assurance 
mags (Ltd.). 33 8 Broad Street, Boston, Mass 
ore ans Stotesbury, 1925 Walnut Street, Phila- 

B. Newbold, Jr., executor estate of B. New. 

mt Sr., Fifth and estnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
william K. Richardson, executor estate of Mrs. Susan 
Preston Draper, 84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Standard Gas & Electric Co, 


m 
rtilizer & Chemical Co., Savannah. Ga 
A. R. Mosler & Co., in care of Mosler Metal Products 
Corporation, in care of R. Mave" Lewis, 1023 Wood- 
ward Building; Washington, D. C 
Pennsylvania C ocolate Co., 5850 Center Avenue, Pitts- 
2 12 A 
arine Insurance Co. (ita), = In e care “of Chubb & 
Son, attorney, 5175 William Street, New York City- 
Mrs. Frances Binger, Fifty-sixth Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York 1 F 
929 Pa New York City 
Ridney N ew, 12 West Ranty eighth Street, New York 
1 Bn Y Instrument Co., Waverly Park, New- 
ark, 2 
8 0 Leather Co. Inc. J, 81 Fulton Street, New 


k 
W. & A. Fletcher Co., 1301 Hudson Street, Hoboken; 


The Cleveland Welding & Manufacturing C Co cure of 
Hydraulic Steet Co., Cleveland, OhIo— 2 

Dixie Oil Co., 418 Milam Street, Shreveport, La 

Standard Box Co., Baton Rouge, La 

J. Frankin MeFadden, in care of J. Marvin” Haynes, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. n 

meet A. Keasbey Co., 445. West Street, New York 


Cotting, and Mr. A. N. 
tting, * 


$20, 464. 54 
30, 027. 49 
48, 299. 50 

159, 122. 04 
21, 305. 38 
21, 000. 00 


24, 711.93 
25, 558. TT 
35, 751. 95 
49, 964. 90 

-68 
55, 237.17 
80, 421.58 
41,619. 18 
51. 620. 14 


83, 868. 77 
46, 182. 59 


41, 863. 40 
35, 850. 85 
83, 352. 96 
41, 010. 78 
86, 050. 95 
28, 306. 81 
21, 083. 24 


29, 582. 28 
51. 867. 50 


84, 215. 99 
40, 395. 06 


22, 066. 12 
62, 284. 40 


133. 230. 63 
372, 053: 37 
91, 170: 60 
74, 156. 01 
44, 730, 56 


39, 635. 32 
58, 777. 68 


205, 508. 33 

20, 718. 35 

1, 018, 013. 00 

111, 178. 44 
99, 841. 10 

825, 270. 72 

144, 944. 97 


81, 528. 13 
25, 736. 16 
120, 000. 06 
48, 032, 23 
30, 504. 82 
81, 875. 00 
50. 308. 39 


131. 800. 11 
91, 434. 51 


288. 711. 79 
41, 551. 95 
25, 934. 6T 
76, 141. 59 
98, 750: 70 
24, 882. 76 
33, 487. 30 
43, 520. 25 


28, 346. 30 
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The Union Sulphur, 33 Rector Street, New York city- 

Mrs. Anna A. Saunderson, care of Jobn F. Archbold, 26 
Broadway, New York City 

Ciocca, Lombardi Wine Co., 510 Battery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif__...--------------------~------ 

Mrs. Mary A. Van Beuren, care of John F. Archbold, 
10 Broadway, New York City 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York Cit 

1 Verde Extension Co., care of Corporation Trust 


Teter Cooper's Glue Mkaa 
W York C Copper Mining 
or’ 


Dilworth; Porter & Co. 
Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works (Inc.), 245 Military 
Road, Buffalo, N. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & fotor Corporation, Garden City, 
Long Island 

M. II. Pickering Co., 1855 Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, „P 

M. H. Pickerin o. Tenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Ocean Coal Co. i N Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, 

een B. Wentz, 1727 Land Title Building, 
phia, Pa 

Lester B. Urschel, Florence, Kans 

P. J. Ritter Co., 1628 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

8 8 Co., Wichita Falls, Tex 
8 hropp, Earlton Terrace, Everett, Pa 

C. II. Wheelve anufacturing i? Nineteenth and Le- 
high Avenue, Philadelphia, 

James Duncan, 1750 Liberty Street, Alton, III 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., North Chicago iE 

ere Rolling Mill Co., Aetna Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

8 306 Exchange National Bank Building, 
5 a 

George Steiff, surviving executor under the will of 

Frederick PR. Stieff, 315 North Howard Street, Balti- 


Edward S. Harkness, 26 Broadway, New York ae 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut Coal Co., Kittanning, Pa 
The Oregonian Publishing Co., Portland, reg 
William Hale Harkness, East Sixty-sixth Street, New 


York City 

F. G. Hartwell Co., care of ree & Oliver, attorneys, 

705 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa_ 

Western Petroleum Co., care 101 Jenkin’ Petroleum Co. $ 
208 South La Salle Street, Chi 


Tabuluting Machine Co., a Broa 
ity 


tree Minnea 
Belvedere Hotel 


Goldburg t Co. 
Charles M. Riedell, 1819 eaten: 

Mentor Transit Co., care of Goulder, White & Garry, 
attorneys, 915-927 Kirby Building, Cleveland, Okio- 

The Pennock Oil Co., care of H, J, Parker, or Ewin 
3 attorneys, Union Bank Building, Pittsburg’ 


Syracuse, N. Y 
Consolidated Gas Co. of 
Street, New York City. 
George W. Kavanaugh, 350 Broadway, New York City- 
The Ajax Block Coal Co., 601 Commerce Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
Grosyenor-Dale Co., Providence, R. I 
Dn Arents Brooks, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


cago, III. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


* Bahusen, 164 Pennington Avenue, Passaic, 


ie Caan Light & Power Co., 111 West Main 
Street, Waterbury, Conn 

Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn 

Fleitman & Co. (Inc.), 356 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Cit 
The Silversmiths Co. of New York, 386 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City „„„1„ͤ„46454 
Submarine Boat y Corporation, 11 Pine Street, New York 
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$27, 557. 60 
70, 072. 54 
88, 275. 58 
65, 550, 35 
55, 504. 32 
29, 774. 51 

171, 184. 19 
20, 688. 13 
21. 820. 03 
25, 199. 07 


21, 565. 99 
63, 264. 40 


122, 643. 00 
143, 978. 57 
38, 015. 21 
241, 258. 35 
32, 249. 11 
21, 728. 35 
326, 705. 99 


36, 240. 81 
42. 118. 62 


144, 244. 80 
25, 417. 06 
47, 689. 72 


24, 387. 52 
53, 295. 52 


26, 711. 98 
24, 040. 56 


36, 206. 07 
28, 290. 99 
56, 935. 09 
55, 546. 83 
22, 043. 44 
21, 825. 38 
106, 455. 01 
28, 768. 95 


134, 124.78 
25, 219. 16 


45, 619. 34 
280, 471. 79 


23, 857, 65 
34, 445. 01 
90, 438, 41 
45, 861. 71 
42, 389. 03 
265, 763. 60 
44, 488. 94 


89, 178. 16 
30, 896. 80 


32, 265. 96 
25, 977. 31 
86, 579. 00 


N R. Voorhees, 286 North Broad Street, Eliza- 


kasteri Avera Co., 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
or 
The Viehek Tool ae 3000 Ea hty- 

Sinbad, Ol st Eighty-seventh Street, 
8 & Co., 857 Munsey Building, Washington, 


Waha on Shi Corporation, 811 t B - 
ing, Len ttle, Wank pe 8 


The Van Camp Packing Co, Lemcke Annex, India- 

c dated $ 1 St €o., Consolidated Buildin 
‘onso ava ores Co., Conso t 
Jacksonville, Fla eo 

J. = 3 & Uos 9-37 Richards Street, Brooklyn, 


Em Jorans Liability Assurance Baans (Ltd 
road Street, Boston, N 
The John Gallaher Co., Youngstown, O 
Sir Archibald Williamson, 350 ballternia Street, 
Ban-Francises, . x 
Thi Ba Ray Cestos Co., Railroad, Avenue, Bridgeport, 


Electrle Controller & Manufacturing Co., 2 
Seventy-ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Union Fuel & Ice Co, 115 
Building, St. Louis, Mo 

First National Bank, southeast corner Fourth and 
Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Trinity Building, 111 ee c New York 

Banker Trust Co., 116 Wall Street, New York_ 

Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., 1200 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago. III 

Willard Storage Battery Co., 246 East One hundred 
and thirty-first Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

EETAS B. Carpenter & Co., 440 North Wells Street, 

i E, 
william ‘Davies Co. (Ltd.), 4101 South Union Avenue, 


5 Co., Whittier, Calif 


0 
Hinkel Go., 6519 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 


Gu Telephone Co., Habana, Cu 
Kukaian Plantation Co, (Ltd.]. Seana Hawai 
American Printing Co., 56 Water Street, Fall River, 


Mass 
Old Colony Trust Co., 17 Court Street, Bost 
as aa beeing National Bank, Southern ‘Building, 
Washington, D. C 
Zae AON, Brewing Co., 3328 Vega Avenue, Cleveland, 
= Banz & Sons, 409 Jackson Street, St. Paul, 


Street, Chicago 
Harriman Industrial Corporation, Harriman, 
Geo A. Dascourt, Westminster, Vt 
Amalgamated Oil ane 79 New Montgomery Street, 
San Franciseo, Cal 
R. a Wathen & Co., 104 West Main Street, Louisville, 


Ky 
Estate William H. Moon, 14 Wall Street, New Xork 
Chas. Kohlman & Co. (Inc.), formerly 40 Thomas 


James F. Shaw, 120 Bross N 

Edward Tuck, 57 Broadway, New lita 

Wood & Brooks 8 Buffalo, N. Y 

Mrs. Katherine D. „ Butterworth, 1105 Eighth Avenue, 
Moline, -IH 

Mrs; Katherine D. Butterworth, 1105 Eighth Avenue, 
Moline, IN 

— William H. Ames, 17 Court Street, Boston 

The Robesonia Iron Co, (Ltd.), 426 Stephen Girard 
Building. Philadelphia 

Magara Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Marsh, 175 Jackson e aa Chicago. 


PRRD. Lite Co. (Inc.). — Ind 
Red Cross Manufacturing Co., 315 North Main Street, 
Et. Louis, Mo „11 
A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., 421 Cleveland 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis 
Jackson-Walker Coal & Mining Co., 1510 Commerce 
1 Kansas City, Mo 
M. Baine, Toby Business College, Waco, Tex 
Dauner Steel Co. (Inc.), 475 Abbott Road, Buffalo, 


ee 
Tak . Co., Quincy, 
at byte Benjamin, 603 Carondelet Buildin 
Or 
Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C 
Sporing 8755 Goods Co., 152 South Lincoln Street, Spo- 


Was 
Albion Malleabie Iron Co., Albion, Mich 
Warren Manufacturin Co, Vorren, N 
Joseph J. Manning, 6 Broadway, New York, N. X 
Arnold Horween, 2015 Elston Avenue, Chicago, 12 


— 


JANUARY 9 


$54, 750. 90 
20, 038. 51 
20, 073. 
28, 077. 
21, 378. 
22, 589. 
75, 815. 
21, 781. 

131, 477. 
44, 909. 


21, 663. 96 
22, 976. 


56, 382. 
28, 189. 
47, 089. 


23, 211. 
178, 884. 
69, 797. 


29, 130. 
86, 021, 


26, 443. 
223, 299. 
70, 237. 
39, 556. 


117, 000. 
110, 309. 


92, 388. 
38, 479. 27 
131, 094, 22 
20, 249, 74 
114, 279. 76 
48, 387. 68 
167, 247. 33 
32, 108. 45 


54, 883. 01 
195, 930. 92 


2 2 057. 09 
4, 944. 02 
32 321. 41 
2, 453. 71 
185, 486, 36 


87, 607. 8T 
21, 396. 98 


91, 961. 76 


25, 337. 
23, 297. 98 


45, 509. 90 
64, 894, 21 


23, 951. 36 
20, 436, 06 
25, 413. 53 

664. 99 


’ 


189, 466. 79 
24, 564. 79 


123, a 41 
35, 708. 72 


28, 179. 73 


Ralph Horween, 2015 Elston Avenue, Chicago, W 33, 001. 
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maje Service Electric Co., 80 Park Place, Newark, 


ans 
L . Brehm, Woodland Farm, Newtown Bquare, Pa- 
Buck Run Coal Co., Minersville, Pa 
5 mia Pn Gas Light Co. of “Philadelphia, 
elphi 727 
ai el B. Weitz, 117 Land Title Building, Philadel- 
a Pe 
one. J. Murphy, jr. r. 2248 Penobscot “Building, I Detroit, 


walter W. Law, Brier Cut Manor, N. 
5 5 C. F. Erust, 1200 Schofield "Building, “Cleveland, 


Ohio 
8 T Brust, 1200 Schofield ‘Building, Cleveland, 610 


na Leather Cor ration, A 1 
ae, ath Union T Co., In rats ad 
Co., 110° Market Street, Francisco, 


Fie 
“es Annie A. Arents, 511 Fifth “Avenue, New York, 


, 
peat Lake “It Iron Mining 60. 115 Worth Itrect, New 
Ork, A — ee Ne —ę—' 
Po gar Mecanica Co., 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
CCAD NY Sap AS EA pee oars $55 et TEER URES var 
Red Manol Chemical Products Co., 686 West Twenty- 
second Street 8 j i | Re ae Se A 
Great Western Ry. Denver, Colo 
Richard De, Con Gor “twelfth aud Noble Streets, DRIn 
PHIS, iy ae ha ae ae AA Seay Ba 
Geo. Arrants, 511 Fifth Avenue, New Fork- aaz 
Camalig K. . Billings, 30 Forty-second L New 
Dg ae Ae 
John Detſens, 257 Fourth Avenue New Fork 
Fichel Bros. Columbus Co., 631 North High Street, 
Columbus, . —ů — 
awa p Petersburg. N A., Petersburg, Pa 
The G. & O, Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn 
Bandara Shipbuilding Corporation, Shooters Ish 


and, 
Cypremont Land Co., Franklin, aa 
Gorgon S. Orme, 209 North Poin Street, New Orleans, 
Stauffer e & Co. (1 saa , Carondelet Boulevard, 

ew 


United TEF rie Ui 


Street, New Yor MARUM SO er eee ee 
Summit Thread Co., 80 Exchange Street, Portland, Mes 
Ernest Coal Co., Johnston 8855 iW VOPR ESE a eee 
Wilson Imperial Co., 115 Chestnut Street, Newark, 


Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky- 

Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., 810 Sansome Street, 
TTT = 

Rose A. Mahoney, 1 Drumm 3 Fra neisco- 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 119 West Fortieth Street, 


Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J 

Central Pennsylvania Quarry Stripping & Construction 
COS HAMON 2 see ee Seay Sa Ss ee Fee 

Pred T. Murphy, 2248 Penobscot Boulevard, Detroit, 


Do 

St. Maries Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash 
ee H. Murphy, 2348 2 Bea Detroit, 
64 eR re O10 Te wT ES Ee Eee 
= as S. Booth, R. F. D. No, 3, Birmingham, 
8 eS DE SEEN eee PTE PSS — 
Anchor Mills, 88 TTT 
Fort Ring Ol} & Gas Co., Fort Worth, 8 
Scranton Gas & Water Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Joseph Benn & Sons, Greystone, R.I 
Price-Pancoast Coal Co, New York 
United Fruit Co., Boston, 25 — — 
Whitney-Bodden Broke: 

Berwind-White Coal 
C. G. Hussey Co., Pittsburg —— E 
Arthur D. Veasey, 4 Windsor Saat Heverhill, Mass- 
3 oe 5 A e 1 E ane tlt A e So 
cago Da ews Co.. ells neers Chicago 

National Bank of the ublic, Chicago... 
a rg Guyton & — —.— ‘Mule Co., Kansas 
ee — 
North 3 rovision Co., pp Somerville, 1 Mass 
ETS of public Motor Track Co ne., Alma, 

0 Fg Se ey eed [me Pp TR LT 
Hitcheock, aly afi 


New), VOM. = 6 tw 
Washburn Wire Co., Inc., Oo SON KD ap RSS TID 
ig Harriette M. Arnold, New York City 
K. Prichett, 60 Broadway, New Yori 
tints Scripps Clark, Pasadena, Calif- 
Sir James Horlick, Milwaukee, Wis z. 
Executors estate James Hardin, 183 Water Street, 
Broo’ ROI ELM EEE ht on E didi Conaicee ded a 
Estate 
Gordon 4 Pagee Co., —:. i mae 
Red Wing Co., Inc., “chicago” T ede 
Robert Bryden, Bureka, 
Waiakea Mill Co., 8 175 —————— ee 
Mrs. Ethel Du Pont Barksdale, Wilmington, Del. 
Standard Commercial Tobacco Co., Ine., New York City- 
Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton, N. J 
Temen Manufacturng 'Co., New York Gt: 
C. B. Shaffer Partnership No. 2, 78 West Monroe Street, 
Chieago A cl as A R A Ratan Rater Gk pth A dee Sone an aed 
Morse Dry Dock & Repair Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Diamond Chain Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Owensboro, Ky 
Warren Steam Pump Co., Warren, Mass 
Arthur Anderson & Co., ‘Chicago’ Dts —— 


779. 42 
wr 248. 83 
46, 325. 52 
63, 968. 46 
42, 524. 90 


273, 945. 95 
86,924, 29 


442. 88 

135 919.87 
5,040, 85 

28. 916. 61 
188, 771. 85 
26, 919. 41 
21,082. 97 
22, 757. 88 


25, 813. 62 
744, 615. 97 


3h, 039. 46 
73, 790. 03 


100 55, 88. 846.23 


34. 550, 0 
29, 251. 92 
25, 


172, 574, 47 
24, 209. 67 
80, 084. 94 


85, 562. 37 
21, 528. 12 


24, 578, a. 
45, 895, 
20, 


1, 129. 19 
171. 846. 78 
184, 453. 04 

28, 758. 27 
48, 500. 99 
22. 281. 35 
29. 185, 27 
22, 407. 37 
25, 967. 86 


46,454. 28 
236, 249. E 


80, 791, 41 


50, 000. 00 
758, 803. 07 


23, 094. 76 
24, 040. 28 
28, 147. 54 

, 002. 65 
21, 092; 81 


78, 104, 48 
87, 816. 55 
61, 927. 80 


e Henry Haber, 343 South Dearborn Street, 
Healdton Oil & Gas Co., Marlow, 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
3 Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala 
ssive Farmer Co., Birmingham 
Bestel = anufact ge BE New Bedford, Mass- 
Brown Lron 
Canadian Copper Co., Nen Yo York Ci 
Hartford Fire Insuranee Co. 
William J. Alford, Bogota, N. J 
9 Mutual Life 9 ——— 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co. of Pennsylvania, New York City- 


American Chain Co. (Inc.), Bridgport, Conn 


The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Fa 
The Caribbean Petroleum 0, Pi Philadelphia, Pa 
Biddle & Smart Co., Amesbury, Mass 

The Best Kid Co., Agen PELS 

Allen S. Davison Co, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
International Securities Oai Jersey City, City, N. 
W. H. Miner, 5 — 3 


8 


William Henderson 5 
New Orleans 


ete a Extract Co. fine). “Damascus, Var ei 
us H. K. Curtis, Pa_ 

4 W. Marsh, New Yi York City ee Sees eerie gn aioe 

8 | County Power & Light Co., Portland, Me 


Hood River Apple 

National Spade Pes Co. Geet Rochester, N. 
The Phez Co., Salem — 
The Vermont Snath Co., Springville, Ft 


Walter Ht Tan 2 
incl . 
Fidelity Title 1 * * is 75 3 

Dry s Cos, St. J E 


ma, Q 
La Vergne Machine Gi, Okano New York City 


De 

Baker White Pine Lumber Co., Baker, Oreg. 

Bufalo General e Co., ay Sia es — 
Crescent Bed Co. (Ltd.), New Orleans, 

Gulf oil 510 Beatty Boulevard, Houston, Tex 
I. Rosenbaum ps EU cen EA 


& Bon, y. 
Caribbean Petroleum Co., 9 . 
Lampie Produce & Real Estate Co., San Francisco, 
aie ME mar L. Frank, New York City- 
Braden Co Sr er Mines Co., 120 Broadway, New Fork 
, 2210 Robinwood Avenue, Toledo, Ohio- 
A Pulp. & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 
Millett, Roe & Hagan, 52 William Street, New Tork 
sae D. ery & Co., 181 West Street, New York. 
Morgan, 23 Wall Street, New. Tork 
Hetterman En; Sy rt ee ttle, Wash. 
Prier or Sm th & Co., York, et ORCAS OSS 
ice Pancoast Coal Co., 17 pet 


9 — 


9 


J. Gerrit 
treet, Wa 
Haley Fiske, 5 A 

executors under will of John R. Hageman, 1 Madi- 

Champ Spring Co, care of Mik, Waller E Diggs, 1134 

r O., care of Mrs. r 

ep AANI Build! St. 8 W 
The Miller Rubber Co., . 
r nel eee & Co. (Inc.), oS “White Street, New 
Bugle Pencil Co, 708 Bast Thirteenth Street, New York. 
Burd High Compression Ring Co., care of Holland, 

Kinne Holland, 189 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Benes Baer Products Co., 2250 East Grand Boulevard, 

ro , Seas es wen — — — 

National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, care of 

Serven, Jory. % Barlow, 1422 F Street NW., 

Washin — PSS iar —— 
Prest-O 


30 E: 
The City 
2 W. Street, New Yi 


Cmess o 
she B "Castle, eare of Robertson & Castle, attorneys, 
801 McCandless 1 Honolulu, Hawaii -= — 
Avery Co., Peoria, 


Miss Virginia D. Robert, executrix estate of E. J. Rob- 
ert, care of J. Y. Fauntleroy & Co., Carondelet Build- 
ing, No Now Orleans, ba__—_---. ~~. -- 

ood Wire Manufacturing Co., Belleville, N. 4 

Coxe Bros. & Co. (Inc.), 143 Liberty Street, New York_ 

shigis Valley Railroad Co., 143 Liberty Street, New 


os Trust Co., Commerce Building, Kansas City, 


Primos Chemical Co., 1429 Walnut Street, sg pgs 
Jacob Adler & Co., 815 Fourth Avenue, New York- 


| EPS ERE SR ed EEE 


$22, 621. 62 
42, 784. 67 


3 
— 
8 
85 
a 
— 


58 
23. 577.11 
89, 825. 88 


22, 002, 14 


25, 590 ae 
2. 126 oT 


953, 494. 59 


74, 110. 47 


35, 491. 67 
31. 292. 17 


120, 090. 50 
114, 614. 13 


66, 078. 08 
21, 812. 82 


80, 401. 01 
66, 544. 88 
28, 877. 03 
16, 210. 88 
51, 506. 84 
26, 248. 37 


25, 540, 77 
287, 859. 25 


80, 871, 83 
42,174. 40 
66, 408. 49 


70,119. 94 


31, 250, 00 
25, G88. 47 
22. 299, 82 


* 4 T 
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Land Title & Trust Co, trustees Henry G. 8 Latrobe Tool Co., Latrobe, pa $50, 170. 83 

Samuel McCreery, Charles B. Har estate of 8 5 Coke Co., Uniontown, Fa — 27, 309. 15 

Charles T. Colloday, Broad and Chestnut Streets, Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 85, 183.19 

Te EIR B NESS PATI ASS $38, 968. 28 | Frich & Lindsay Co., 117 Sandusky Street, Pittsburgh, 

Hygienic Fleeced Underwear Co., 2415 North Howard. = Fa eee 70, 113. 73 

Street, Phiiadeiphia aa aa e a 26, 826. 06 Pierre S. du Pont, 9012 du Pont Building, Wilming- 

Pensanken Terminal Co., care Jos. 5 O. Taule, EE coc ELA ath Shae TENS 283, 238. 15 
portation Building, Washington, D. C 20, 502. 49 Ba, Goldsmith & Co., 36 East Thirty-first Street, 
Moss-Tacony Crucible Co., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pace 30,111. 11 NOW Ori a ee ees 85, 713. 37 
James McCutcheon & Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York- 29, 055. 67 | Jos. R. Ensign, executor estate of Ralph H. Ensign, 
South American Development Co., 15 Broad Street, New i TTT 139, 047. 11 
. ͤ ͤ .... ERE —— 23, 235. 23 | Arthur Lipper, 20 New Street, New Lor 32, 305. 19 
Nice Oil Co., 607 Crocker Building, San Francisco, 25 Telegra 5 Cable Co. os New Jersey, 99 Montgom- 
PRS SEI TRE SES E TEST 87, 600. 00 Street, 17 City, F SSE eM ASSIS 22, 582, 41 
Steel Sales Corporation, 129 South Jefferson Street, Chi- Bowes Hay en Chemical Works, 138 William Street, New Lork 27, 169. 2 

POSE (5 {REESE NE RES TOT IS EES ECO 40, 478. 55 | Eugene du Pont, executor estate of 3 . du Pont, 

Mrs. Efe B. Walter, Mr. Paul Fitzgerald, executors care Equitable Trust Co., Wilmington, Del 45, 078. 27 
estate of Emeline C. Blanchard, „care Reeves Rosenberg Bros. & Co., care Abraham Rosenbe „at- 
& Todd, 165 Broadway, New Tork 21, 263.98 | torney, 334 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 39, 772, 29 
Anacortes’ Lumber Box Co., Anacortes, Wash 31, 293. 49 | John Serrien, 2401 Ninth Street, Wichita Falls, Tex.. 25, 501. 7 72 
Conewongo Refining Co., Warren, Pa 84, 633.54 F. E. Taplin, 3090 Fairmount’ Boulevard, Cleveland 
125 ti & Black, 2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Heights, Ohio 27, 086. 63 
F Be RE LOS IT N ESS SES 87, 073. 26 2 Insurance Co. 

Pash 1 Chemical Co., 160-170 Second Street, Cambridge. l Conn = 2 136, 148. 97 
CPR aS ONTA EVE ARE TIE ES. 23, 885. 05 Versalltes Sanitary Fibre Milis 

Wn. ap Htorkey; 127 -North Broad Breet lh A CONN ae ine —— . aea 26, 307. 66 

RSF EA al PLE SAU RES EE ORS IR RS 39, 816. 76 8 Iron Co., Chattanooga, Meneame soe 27, 639. 35 

Takeat & Southern Railway, 225 Jackson Street, Seattle, Hartmann Trunk Co., Racine, Wis 86, 954. 23 
Fae SEN ERI Ee ORAS PR IE CP 23,592.97 | Minnie B. N executrix under the will of George F. 

G. W. Connors, Empire Building, Birmingham, Ala 75, 020, 95 Jackson, care Duer, Strong & Whitehead, 43 Ex- 

Tuthill Spring Co. 760 Polk Street, Chicago, Il. FCC 84, 732. 63 

Chas. A. Krause ” Millin. Co., Thirty-seyenth Avenue Wiliam II. Mooney, 9 d. b. n. estate Wil- 

and Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wis 78, 061. 91 liam — Mooney, care Lincoln Dixon, attorney, North 
Mrs. Ruth A. Bruce-Brown, 998 Fifth Avenue, New Vern BOY ae PERSE ELE NE ES SIS ee, 83, 041. 10 

OEA AA A hasaa a LT ES PLE 5 21, 673. 89 Melville “ruth Kugenia F. sa and Albert S. 

Mr. Julius Loeb, 61 Broadway New Tork 78, 197. 34 Layenson, executors under the will of Polivene Furth, 
Haverty Furniture Co., 22 È Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta, 28 767. 40 | Cee Ct nm Opis 30, 098. 12 


i Colgate, Margaret A. Colgate, executors estate 


Henr 
ichard M. Colgate, 105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, 


Clifford S. Heinz, and John L. Givens, 
Heinz, Pittsburgh, Pa 


III 
avec Heinz, 
executors H. J. 
Joseph Huber, 17 East Sixty-third Street, New York_-. 


John D. Lar 107 Lincoln Parkway, Buffalo, N. V. 
a Steamship Co., 1508 et Building, Cleveland, 


Twin Cit "Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn 
Godley as Co, Henrietta, 8 
American 1 Co., 30 Church Street, New York- 
Mr. Geo. Fuss, Ti Beaver Street. New Fork 
Mason 8 Co., 74 North Fifth Street, Port- 
D ope oo erento 
Detmer Woolen Co., 315 Fourth Avenue, New Fork — 
H. Simon, 1144 Bast 98th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Eichteenth and Blake 
Streets, ORED Oloa dibine EY 
Strachan Sh Con. was Van Dolson, 204 Smith 
Bldg., Was + 00. D Cran siete coe ee ee 
Madison Bond Co., Mattison 8 
Frank E. Murphy, 3 Bldg. Green Bay, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co. ason City, — =. 
The Rie Co., % Armour Grain Co., Chicago, I 
Chas, Hi Jeckinus, prop., Ansonia Mfg. Co., Ansonia 
SON AEE SEENA E sag Sa Sos Sai AANS ASE E aes ee 
Isler 4 Guye, 568 Broadway, New Lor 
wine er Linotype Co., 29 Ryerson Street, Brook- 
John 8 S. Brittain Dry Goods Co., Fourth & Jule Streets, 
St. Josep C 3 ĩͤ—— 8 
American Chair Co., Ine, Bridgeport, Conn 
Chas, M. Schwab, Riverside Drive and Seventy-fourth 
Street, New Notions. hon i ea A ee 
Canadian Copper Co., 67 Wall Street, New Tork 
H. de Cabanas y Carbojal 111 Fifth Ay enue, New York. 
American Trona. Corp., 233 Broadway, New Tork 
Gooley & Edlund, (on Huntington Street, Cortland, 


Mr. Francis G. Caffey, Receiver Electric Auto-Lite Corp., 5 
Yo 8 8 Corp., 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New Lork 
Prince Hotel Corp., 14 East’ Twenty-elghth 


Street. New York. 
Merchant & Evans Co., 2035 Washington Avenue, Phila- 


F a a E ESEE AN ALLTA A T EA UREA? 
Whitcomb Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., 134 Gold Street, 
Worecetols Dine a ei a ocean < 
Rene E. Paine, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo 


Abraham Cox Stove Co., Philadelphia, pa 


Se TT Plantation Co. 2 Pine Street, San Francisco, 
Pan w. VT 
Gartiand Toledo Foundry 5 819 Starr Avenue, 

Toledo, Obio.. 7722727171711 


Lima Steel Casting Co, 
Provenir Sugar Co., 
Churchill Line, $436 Bay Street E., "Savannah ee 


38, 307. 83 


224. 515. 72 


55, 315. 00 
20, 591. 89 
22, 863. 87 
140, 152. 39 
26,170.14 
41,489.58 
64, 661. 60 
37, 130. 88 


46, 203. 90 
84, 557. 00 


735, 442. 35 
23, 851. 54 


23, 303. 21 
22, 914. 94 
86, 134. 0S 
32, 951. 52 
80, 188. 90 
38, 351. 79 
21, 073. 79 
45, 626. 20 
27, 004. 16 


52, 644. 61 
25, 665. 16 


84, 649. 08 


91, 261, 42 
26, 272. 21 


71, 789. 39 


5, 

46, 670. 60 

28, 604. 21 
116, 330. 61 

86, 672. 61 

40, 446, 24 

55, 280. 70 

59, 963. as 

25, 116. 

48, 753. 53 


58, 663. 03 
26, 980. 24 


20, = 81 
38 


62, 220. 93 
76, 944. 47 


M. Ie Marquis Enen ao 1 5 Girard Trust 
Co., Broad and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Fa 


Willidm Amer Co., 452 North Third Street, Philadel- 
PD Se OSS SRC EEE 
The Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
EN 3 Co. of New Jersey, 17 Battery Place, 

OW MOPS eS S E TAAS 


Maybank Fertilizer Co.. Charleston, 8. C 
W 3 1330 Kanawha Btreet, Charleston, 
Hale & Aibara Corpora tion, care Č, E. Hunter, New 


Vork Trust Co., 100 Broadway, New Fort ä Pe 
N Refrigerator Co., 40 East Austin Amae Chi- 


Kirby 8 Co, SIGUBLGR, TOR cee ae 
A. L. Nelms, 2004 Main Street, Houston, Te 
Weideman & Co., West Ninth Street and Mandrake 
Avenue, Cleveland, CO REESE eae ES 
Charleston Consolidated Ry. Gas & Electric Co., 141 
Meeting Street, Charleston, S. C 
Estate of William Peter, Seventeenth and H Streets, 
Washington, D. C 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., S5 Liberty Street. New York... 
Charles Dennehy Co, 616 South Michigan Avenue, 
Ghicagn; a AA A 
The Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., Harvey, La % 
Carbonic Construction Co., Oakland, Calf. 
Pratt & Whitney, 111 Broadway, New Vork 
pes: 83 D. Anderson, 8109 Jefferson Avenue East, 
OUT OR GS SAIS CU ies oe See nn ep ees Ap ee reg 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 25 West Forty-third Street, 
INOW 30? ia ˙ . ̃⅛ͤ .. a ees 
Gurein Mills (Inc.), Woonsocket, R. I 
Bartlett Hayward Corporation, Baltimore, 
Landauer. & Co. (Inc.), 218-224 East Water Street, 
DELIA CO VE 1B Koh ce ee a ales od 
sig pos oN Lowenstein, 605 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
OR): PEPER Fate CR Se eis A ee es 
Crampton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
The Barrett Co. of New Jersey, 17 Battery Place, 
BT Be a) y Cie Beatie BE Say ee EE a | 
igen Oil & Refining Co., Binz Building, Houston, 
F ae eed SL PRES Pea Sate RES 
Chestnut & 5 Ane), Tulsa, GEK 
Rogeri rown Co., Carew Buliding, Cincinnati, 
R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Co., Madison Edwards 
5 79 Cincinnati, Ohio 
B. Ayer, 183 Nineteenth Street, Portland, Oreg---- 
Linesin Land Co., 401 North Fourth Street --------- 
Paul Block, 95 Madison Avenue, New Lor 
L. C. Gillespie & Sons, 6-8 Fletcher Street, Now Lork 
Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass 
Carson Hill Gold Mining Co., 55 Congress Street, 
Boston; MANE sip reap ad dere aie 
Julius Kallman Co., 63 South Street, Boston, Nass 2 
ye S of America, 2400 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
MURR Ose O r ecg ne eee ee 

B elow- Hartford Carpet Co., 25 Madison Avenue, New 


Wis 
John kay (ine e eea 


224, 871. 17 
82, 058. 72 


167, 131. 06 
21, 371, 25 


175, 348. 40 
164, 035. 77 


819, 545. 73 
87, 425, 85 
22, 392. 09 
20, 165. 84 
37, 404. 56 
$2, 979. 12 
83, 825. 69 
44, 465. 87 
22, 614. 04 
88, 148. 03 
24, 207. 52 
29, 486. 20 
27, 996. 24 


59, 769. 24 
221, 918. 15 


131, 960. 04 
33, 829, 69 
87, 209. 34 

251) 143, 24 
93, 523. 14 
60. 523. 71 
21. 653. 84 

463, 422. 16 
29, 738. 44 


41. 610. 13 
38, 044. 93 


46, 218. 40 


20, 076. 77 
85, 505. 12 


88, 692. 06 


58, 
68, 678. 53 


32, 183. 42 
20, 407. 13 


555, 102. 53 
127, 159, 41 


21, 455. 57 
20, 567. 03 
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Oreg 
Mrs. 78885 Harkness Ingalls, 4 East Sixty-sixth Street- 
Dwight W. Morrow, 23 Wall Street, New Yor 
Agency Chartered Bank of India, ‘Australia, — China, 
88 Wall Street, New Xork Sanad aa 
NEAR Waterworks & Electric Co., 50 Broad Street, 


Now York 
C. E. Johannson (Inc.), successors to Swedish Gage Co. 
(ine), Poughkeepsie, N. 
J; Morgan, 23 Wall Street, New Fork 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society (Ltd.), United 
States branch, 75 Maiden Lane, New York_ 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, 8 1 
S. J. Pusinelli, P. B. Broomhall, A. A. Moore, and Edw. 
C. More, executors estate of Frederick C. Pusinelli, 
% Louis H. Hall, executor, 2 Rector Street, New York. 
Church & Dwight Co., 27 Cedar Street, New Tork. 
1 got ai & Son (Ltd.), 115-117 Franklin Street, 
ew 
Cornelius 4. Sullivan, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
committee 1 Ida A. Flagler, 140 Broadway, New Vork. 
Estate of J. I. Lamprecht, the National Bank, Cleve- 
Iana: OM a erent Seed a cers BS Sie Se ee 
Jones Bros, & Co., % Williams, Myers, Quiggle & Breed- 
ing, Munse Building, Washington, D, C 
William H, ichols, 61 Broadway, New Tork 
Saxonia Dress Goods Mills, 260 Fourth Avenue, New 


— 


Vorkoc rear stdin ee Se Or ares 
Stull-MacCallum-Wilecoxen Co., 70 Franklin Street, 

NON ORM ee ee aeaa e E A) 
American Tool Works Co., Pearl and Eggleston Streets, 

e ARA 
Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


Valoa. Carbide ĉo, Forty-second Street Building, New 


8 Telephone & Electric Co., Baker & Baker, 


Woodward Co., Washington, D, CO 
Imperial Elevator Co., 1 Chamber of Commerce 
Annex, Sia tos tS fe OS ES as 
Mrs. Anna hittell, 1135 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Mrs. Anna 


ciseo, Calif 
The Prairie Pipe Line Co., Sona ee Kans 
McClane Mining Co., Washington, PF BIS 
William L. Monroe, James II. Reed, and Frank H. 
Clark, executors, estate of M. K. McMullin, 815 
Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, WILE eh ARSE Oa eat 
William H. 1 Thirty-second and Smallman Streets 
e Reed, Post-offlce Box 845, Worcester, 
PET RIS SHCA FRE . ̃ . a ORS Dan oa 
Carrie B. Steel, administratrix, estate of Robert W. 
Steel, care of Philadelphia Trust Co 
executor under the will 
North Howard Street, 


George W. Stieff, sole survivin ng under the wil 
of Frederick P, Stief, 315 


phe De OD | Cs DORN AURA ge SSS EEL Cd Sree ae aoe 
John E. C. 9 Balg Albert 3 1502 First 
National Bank „care of Stephens, Lincoln & 
Re eae 8 oo R EA DA 
Produce Co, (formerly Nix & Bagbee Co.), Hast- 
Ee Dy ON SOS FO hee PTAL Be BOOS Ra 
Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Co., 9 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago- Uae 
Sore & Bletsch ce 614 * Austin Avenue, 
(UNS? (EAT ef SOE bs ESR an eens 
Barnard-Sumner & Putnam Co., Af Main Street, 
h cr EA 


Pond Creek Coal Co., 55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Deering, Milliken & Co., 79 Leonard Street, New 
York City 
Maybank & Co., Charleston, S. C 
Lincoln Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass 
Potter Drug & Chemical Corporation, care of Councilor, 
ene & Phagan, Woodward Building, Wash- 
natan D: 6 Seen eeepc ea nae vw WON SOR SL EAS ee 
William H. Dunbar, Fiske Warren, and J. Gardner 
Saden trustees, 161 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


Mr. Rudolph Weld, 89 State Street, Boston, Mass 
os ion Manufacturing Co., Seventy- -fourth Street and 

nbark Avenue, Chicago, III. 
H. 88 Metz Co. arias 122 Hudson Street, New York 


Ohi 

Mr. 090 Ellison, 2622 Clein view Avenue, Cincin- 
na 

Perkins- Goodwin Co., 
New York 


win Co, 83 West Forty-second Street, 


RA NE A PORN EPO eg ay a 


Mr. Charles Stes e, 23 Wall Street, New York City 
Mr. Charles A. Wimpthelmer, 400 Fourth Avenue, 
Nan Fork tft ——— 


Mr. Junius Beebe, 120 South Street, 8 Mass 
iat mond Brothers Clark Co., inca 


34, 208, 90 
29, 518. 87 
30, 819. 17 
28,173, 36 
23, 261. 25 
840, 022, 36 


89, 975. TA 
16, 103. 48 


18, 610. 66 
83, 186. 65 
125, 754. 11 
89, 218, 12 
20, 633. 22 
26, 756.19 
135, 968. 42 


24, 296. 62 
81, 835. 86 


26, 806, 89 
26, 090. 47 


23, 505. 54 
28, 549. 17 


90, 443. 99 
46, 216. 74 
86, 588. 01 
34, 811. 49 
25, 719. 57 
27, 821. 00 


_ 200, 762. 69 


49, 925. 75 
86, 114. 85 


45, 677, 33 
21, 632. 87 
175, 725, 48 
48, 781.17 


85, 851. 77 


88, 049. 52 
24, 328. 24 
46, 876. 60 
22, 922. 83 


72, 243. 43 
282, 959. 36 


45, 620. 96 


$1, 275. 78 
63, 020, 43 


127, 086. 13 
78, 865. 47 
22, 086. 52 
23, 262. 17 
21, 473. 01 
67, 443. 48 

100, 968. 71 


46, 395. 52 
89, 743, 24 


40, 427. 74 
24, 243. 19 
29, 957. 65 

20, 592. 36 


23, 415. 33 


Mrs, Grace Hulst Mitchell, Irvi s 
RANSA che! ngton-on-Hudson, N. 
York City. 


xa 
„ 285 West Twenty-third Street, New 


Worsted Spinning € Co., Garfield, N. J 
Henry M, Flagler, 120 AS New York City 


Clarence A. Warden, executors, estate of Mary Warden 
8 1012 Witherspoon Building, ee 


tors, estate of Helen F. Barnett, 177 Montague 
Street, ee a deel Sat e E RS 
5 Marie Lo Mackay, 253 Broadway, New York 


ity 
The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio 
Kansas City Wholesale Grocery Co., 1206 West Twelfth 
treet, Kansas City Mo. 
Tarkio Molasses F Co., Kansas City, Mo- 
Niagara Box wectery (Ine, „ 710-714 2 Thirteenth 
Wer ch rtr ... 
a John A. Forster, 95 William Street, New York 
2 
The Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co., Canton, Ohio- 
E. J. ae & Co. 470 Bullett Building, Philadel- 


ph RS Sg Cee a aN ee e 
3 E Baton Cutting, 82 Nassau Street, New York 
Akron Feiber g Shea * 

New Yor 


York 82 


8 Tire & Rubber Co. of Ohio, Firestone Park, 
ARTO 6) Cesar n CSCS SES. TUS 

Auu S. Davison Co. 3 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 

St. Paul Coal Co., 

Lafayette Worsted Co., Woonsocket, 

Mr. Herbert J. Blum, 4405 Drexel "Boulevard; Chicago, 


Gary Screw & Bolt ain: F 
Lehn & Fink (Inc.), 120 


CR eal pie ES Hey Ee LTS ERA A 
Lafayette Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. 1 
Lg eee Co. 23 Wormwood Street, Joye 


Harttord Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 
West India Refining Co., Louisville, Ry 
See is Clark & Bro, (Ine. J. 260 Ogden Street, 
Stewart I Sparry, Port Ewen, N, Y----------------- 
L. E ee er Co., 32 Westminster Street, Provi- 


dence, R. ‘a 
Otis Co, Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 
Oakdale Cotton Mills, Jamestown, S. C222 
9 Ellison, 2622 Cleinview Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Mr. Nathaniel Wright, executor Mr. C. G. Blake, de- 

ceased, 1112 First National Bank Building, Cincin- 

nati, OL a ee E 
The Whitney Blake Co., New Haven, Conn- 
zne American Brass Co. e e Conn 
. N 
Davies Co. Siia 7 


J. a ENE Tobacco 
Mrs F. II. Young, cere or Theo. 
Honolulu. Hawall 
John B. Stetson & Co., Montgomery Avenue and Fifth 
Street. Philadelphia, Pa 
N Belmont Development Co., 500 Bullitt Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa 
Stephen Greene pe (Inc.), Sixteenth and Arch Streets, 
hiladelphia, 
Los Alamitos 
Nipe Bay Co., 131 State, Street, Boston 
International’ Cork Co., 99 Sutton Street, Brooklyn 
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COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION OF ELECTRICITY TO AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, a very interesting statement 
from the Committee on the Relation of Blectricity to Agricul- 
ture—a national organization effected two or three years ago— 


has come to my attention. 


It is in the nature of a report on 


the progress that has been made recently in the development 
of the use of electrical energy on the farm. That progress is 
most encouraging, and is the result of a program of coopera- 
tion between the electrical and the agricultural industries. 
The report is so valuable and illuminating that I think it 
ought to be brought to the attention of the Senate, and I ask 
unanimous consent to haye it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Is there objection? The 


The matter referred to is bere printed, as follows: 
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COMMITTEE ON THE RELATION 
OF ELECTRICITY TO AGRICULTURE, 
Chicago, IN., January 3, 1925, 
Hon, ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sexaror Capper: In presenting a résumé of the movement to 
place rural electrification on a firm foundation from the economic, en- 
gineering, and humanitarian standpoint as sponsored by the National 
Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, it is perhaps 
desirable that developments be traced from the inception in order to 
bring out the motives which inspired this movement, give a brief out- 
line of the objects to be attained, and the methods employed to develop 
the work, 

Perhaps five years ago—I do not have the exact date the officials of 
the National Electric Light Association appointed a rural lines com- 
mittee, which was particularly charged to give attention to the prob- 
lems being met by the industry in making electric light and power 
service available to agricülture. 

This committee still continues under the name of the rural service 
committee, which title is felt to give a better idea of the scope and 
purpose. 

As the work of thls committee progressed the men serving on it 
became convinced that the proper solution could not be found without 
the active cooperation of agriculture. As Mr. G. C. Neff, the chairman, 
So well said: 

“ No matter where we started or how far afield we wandered, we 
always came up against the same stone wall, that however efficient 
electrical generation and distribution might be the small annual 
consumption of electricity on the farm, outside of irrigated regions, 
was the primary obstacle. This is an agricultural problem and 
must be solved by men who are familiar with agricultural prac- 
tices and tendencies,” 

Acting on this conviction a conference was held, attended by rec- 
ognized leaders in the agricultural and electric light and power indus- 
tries, the latter part of 1922. At this conference the following prin- 
cip'es were agreed upon as a basis for future action: 

“The demand for rural electric service has produced an acute 
situation for the electrical industry due to the new and unde- 
veloped state of the use of electrical energy on the farm. To 
develop the use of electrical energy on the farm the following 
suggestions are made: . 

I. The problem from both angles is: 

“ (a) How service can be supplied to the farmer and what 
is Involved in its establishment. 

“ (b) How can service be utilized by the farmer so that it 
will be profitable to him? 

“TI, It is believed that controversy is undesirable and that 
by cooperative efforts between the electrical and agricultural 
industries the problem can be solved to the best interests of all. 

„III. It is proposed that a cooperative organization repre- 
senting these interests be formed to study the problem and to 
ascertain and put in form available for the use of anyone 
interested, the following: 

* (a) The various methods by which electrical energy can be 
profitably utilized on the farm including research studies of 
equipment characteristics as well as methods, 

“(b) The facts regarding the transmission lines and electrical 
equipment needed to furnish the farmer electric service com- 
parable in quality with that already supplied in the industrial 
field. 

“TV. The purpose of this proposed work is to ascertain facts. 
No selfish propaganda of any interest or class involved shall be 
allowed to enter.” 

Early in 1923 the National Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture was organized with representatives fronr the following: 

American Farm Bureau Federation, American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Independent Farm Light Plant Manufacturers, and 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In October, 1923, representatives were added from the United States 
Department of Commerce and the United States Department of the In- 
terior. Early in 1924 the National Grange accepted membership on 
the committee and this past fall two additional members from the 
National Electric Light Association, representing manufacturers of 
electrical equipment, were added to the committee. The present mem- 
bership is as follows: 

J. W. Coverdale, chairman; G. C. Neff, secretary-treasurer; E. A. 
White, director. 

American Farm Bureau Federation: O. E. Bradfute, J. W. Cover- 
dale, and C. E. Hearst. 

National Grange: L. J. Taber. 

National Electric Light Association: Marshall E. Sampsell, G, C. 
Neff, Arthur Huntington, J. C. Martin, K. A. Pauly, and C. W. Drake. 

Individual Plant Manufacturers: R. C. Cosgrove. 

Amertean Society of Agricultural Engineers: J. B. Davidson, 

United States Department of Agriculture: S. H. McCrory, 


United States Department of Commerce: R. A, Lundquist. 

United States Department of the Interior: C. A. Bissell, 

The first official acts of the national committee were as follows: 

I. Requested the Division of Agricultural Engineering, United States 
Department of Agriculture, to make a fundamental farm-power survey 
for the United States. 

II. Requested the United States Department of Commerce to make 
a foreign survey with a view to securing all possible information on 
rural electrification. 

III. Requested the Office of Experiment Stations, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to make a critical analysis of all investigation 
work which has been done on the relation of electricity to agri- 
culture. 

IV. Requested the rural service committee, National Electrie Light 
Association, to make a survey for the purpose of finding out how 
many farms in the United States now receive electric service from 
the electric light and power industry. 

Fortunately, favorable action was received on all of these requests. 
The farm power survey is ready for the printer. Reports by the 
Department of Commerce on rural electric service abroad are now 
being issued. Mr. R. W. Trullinger, office of Experiment Stations, 
has made public a most excellent treatise on “Some research features 
of the application of electricity to agriculture,” and the National Elec- 
tric Light Association has reported that on January 1, 1924, 166,159 
farms were receiving electric service from this industry. During the 
past year there has been a distinct increase in this number, but the 
amount of this increase is not known. 

Following this the members of the national committee unanimously 
agreed that investigation work on the application of electricity to 
agriculture was to form the foundation for its future work, It was 
further unanimously agreed that due to the different agricultural con- 
ditions in different parts of the country this investigational work 
should be establisted with the State as the unit. The chief function 
of the national committee is to give purpose and direction to the 
work, The working organization is the State committee on the rela- 
tion of electricity to agriculture, similar in membership to the na- 
tional committee, which originates investigational work and supervises 
its prosecution. In every one of the 13 States now organized the 
responsibility for conducting investigations has been placed in the 
hands of the State agricultural experiment station. 

To develop the movement a director, an agricultural engineer, was 
employed to devote his entire time to the work; taking up his duties 
August 1, 1923. 

To date 13 State committees have been organized, and each one has 
investigation work under way or active preparations in progress to 
get such work started. The first State committee was organized in 
Minnesota, September, 1923, While these State committees vary as 
to numbers and groups represented, all have members from agricultural 
organizations, the State agricultural college, and the electric light and 
power industry. The smallest committee is in Iowa, with 4 members; 
the largest in Oregon, with 30 members. 

The work of the Kansas committee is typical, although due to differ- 
ent conditions existing the work of the different State committees shows 
desirable variation. 

The Kansas committee on the relation of electricity to agriculture 
was organized early in 1924 in response to a call issued by Governor 
Jonathan Davis, who named the following as members of the com- 
mittee: 

State board of agriculture: J. C. Mohler, secretary, Topeka; Henry 
S. Thompson, Sylvia. 

Farmers’ Union: H. E, Witham, Cawker City; W. E. Hays, Osa- 
watomie, 

Board of administration : W. P. Lambertson, Topeka. 

Kansas Farm Bureau: Ralph Snyder, president, Manhattan; John 
Kemmerer, Mankato, 

Farmers’ Grange: Barton Needham, past master, Lane; J. P. Me- 
Mullen, master, Burlington. 

Wheat Growers’ Association: J. C. Cox, director, Sedgwick. 

State University: Dean P. F. Walker, Lawrence. 

State Agricultural College: President W. M. Jardine, Manhattan: 
Prof. H. B. Walker, Manhattan; Prof. C. E. Reid, Manhattan; Dean 
Umberger, Manhattan. 

Kansas Public Service Association: W. W. Austin, president Inter- 
county Electrie Co., Cottonwood Falls; L. O. Ripley, vice president 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co, Wichita; D. O. Vaughn, vice president 
Kansas Electric Power Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. L. Brown, president 
United Light & Power Co., Abilene; Otto Theis, vice president Electrice 
Service Co., Dodge City; C. A. Fees, president Kansas Power Co., Con- 
cordia; P. A. Harbaugh, vice president Great Bend Water & Electric 
Co., Great Bend; Robert Timmons, president Kansas Public Service 
Association, Wichita, Kans. 
` Upon organization the following officers were elected: 

W. M. Jardine, chairman; Ralph Snyder, vice chairman; H. B. 
Walker, secretary-treasurer. 
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The members of the committee unanimously agreed that investigation 
work should be undertaken in charge of Kansas State College. Prof. 
H. B. Walker has been requested to mail you outlines of the investiga- 
tion. The work is progressing in a substantial manner. Material has 
been collected showing the chief agricultural regions of the State with 
possibilities and tendencies of each section. A rural electrification 
survey is now being made to be sure data regarding present uses of 
electricity on the farms of Kansas and from which information can be 
secured for future investigation problems. The effeets of ultra-violet 
rays on animal production are being investigated by Doctor Hughes. 
This is a new and promising field. 

The following is a brief summary of the work in other States: 

New Hampshire; The investigation work will be done in at least 
four sections of the State, covering poultry farming, dairy farming, 
fruit farming, and general farming. There will be no experimental 
line, Plans are developed to go ahead just as soon as a competent man 
can be secured. 

New York: The committee has been organized, and plans for a com- 
prehensive investigation are being developed, 

Virginia: An experimental farm community will serve as the basis 
for this investigation. The line is now being built, and a trained man 
is devoting his full time to the work. 

Alabama: This work started with an arrangement between the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the Alabama Power Co. Since that 
time a State committee has been appointed, Ten farm experimental 
lines are now in operation and eight more approved for installation. 
In addition to the data to be collected in the field investigations are 
under way at the Alabama experiment station upon the following: 

A. Dish washing: A stndy to determine the requirements which must 
be met by dishwashing equipment. The relation between various food- 
stuffs and utensils. The variables of water temperature, pressures, 
solvents, and jet velocities are being considered. 

B. Refrigeration: A study to determine the farm requirements of 
refrigerating machinery, including particularly household uses, dairy 
products, curing meat, and poultry products. At present an experi- 
mental meat-curing plant is being constructed. 

C. Poultry work: A new poultry plant is practically completed, which 
will be wired completely for experimental electrical work, including 
incubation, brooding, lighting, refrigeration, ete. Data will be also 
gathered regarding feed preparation, water heating, water supply, etc. 

D. Household: Two homes, one a farmhouse, are being completely 
equipped, including ranges, water heaters, washing machines, irons, 
ventilators, water supply, dishwashers, etc. 

E. Fire fighting: A complete fire-fighting apparatus is installed at one 
of the farms, and studies are under way to determine the fire protection 
a farmer can secure from well supply. 

F. Water heating: Work is being conducted on a combination of 
solar and electric water heaters. 

G. Hay curing: Plans are being developed for artificial curing of hay 
next summer. 

H. Sweet-potato curing: An experimental sweet-potato curing house 
has been built, and studies will be made on the fall crop, comparing 
electrical curing with other methods. This is a problem of heating and 
ventilation. 

I. Electric tractor: An electric tractor specially designed for garden 
work is being built. 

J. Farm shop: Studies are being made of electricity as a motive 
power for farm shops. 

K. Miscellaneous studies: Lines have been built which will take cur- 
rent to building centers on the experiment station farm. Current con- 
sumption and load requirement studies are being made on feed grinding, 
milking, cream separating, fly killing, mule clippers, corn shelling, 
fanning mill, threshing, hay baling, pea hulling, fertilizer mixing, 
and sterilizing dairy utensils, Portable motors mounted on trucks with 
extension cables are being used. 

In this work the departments of poultry, dairying, animal husbandry, 
home economies, nutrition, horticulture, and agronomy are cooperating 
with the department of agricultural engineering, assisted by engineers 
from the power company, 

Indiana: Work started January 1. An investigation of the appli- 
eation of electricity to fruit farming will be conducted in the southern 
part of the State, paying especial attention to precooling and stationary 
spraying, An experimental line will be built in the northern part of 
the State to the Wanatah Experimental Farm, owned by the agricultural 
experiment station, with about a dozen typical dairy farms reached. 

Illinois: Work has been started on an experimental farm community 
in the east central part of the State, which ineludes farms representing 
four of the chief types of agriculture in the State, 

Wisconsin: An experimental line on which six farms are actively 
cooperating bas been in operation for eight months. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to artificial hay and grain drying this past summer. 
Special studies are being made on electric cooking, household refriger- 
ation, and dishwashing. All equipment installed is metered for current 
consumption. 
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Minnesota: Experimental work in a farm community has been under 
way for one year. On eight farms all possible equipment which can be 
operated by electricity indoors and out of doors has been installed, 
Detailed studies are being conducted to determine, if possible, the costs 
of this service compared with the advantages enjoyed. The chief re- 
sults to date have been the unearthing of a large number of problems 
which require study, In November the average current consumption 
of these farms was 190 kilowatt hours, 

South Dakota: Experimental work on a farm line, 16 farmers, has 
been conducted for the past nine months, The primary object here is 
to determine how the farm load will develop under intelligent super- 
vision. At present the average current consumption per farm per 
month is over 100 kilowatt hours. 

Iowa: Two months ago investigation work on a community of 69 
farms was started, In addition to this research work will be con- 
ducted at the agricultural experiment station. Prof. J. B. Davidson 
has been requested to send you an outline of this investigation. 

California; In this State the first year’s work, which bas been 
under way for the past four months, will be devoted to a compre- 
hensive analysis of the problem and the collecting of data already 
available, Among other things, an investigation of the efliciency of 
irrigation pumping plants will be made, 

Oregon: A rural electric survey covering 200 farms, representing 
10 of the chief agricultural areas of the State, was made this past 
summer, The data collected have been digested and compiled. With 
this as a basis, a further investigation is being developed. 

This work is being developed in the bellef— 

I. That where two or more groups are concerned it is desirable to 
gather around the common table and outline a development program. 

II. Facts are wanted. Opinions are only something to test out. 

III. When facts are obtained they should be made available to any 
one interested, 

IV. Agriculture should have electric service but on a basis which 
will stand. 

Very truly yours, 
COMMITTEE ON THR RELATION OP ELECTRICITY TO AGRICULTURE, 
E. A. Ware, Director, 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 37 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 10, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, January 9, 1925 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art all in all, more than heart can dream or 
tongue can tell, come to us in that love and mercy which 
save the world. Forgive us our sins and let our souls live in 
Thy forbearance. Make all our lives a pulse beat of Thy holy 
nature. Deliver us from all mistaken notions concerning Thee 
and help us to see Thee in the revelation and mission of Thy 
dear Son. May we strive after the holiness and sublimity of 
His wonderful character, Continue Thy holy ministry in all 
our hearts, and may the best wisdom and understanding 
direct them. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
THE MILITARY BILL 


Mr. WATSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the military bill, which 
was under consideration by the House yesterday. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I am particularly interested 
in that part of the bill making appropriations for military and 
nonmilitary activities for 1926, so far as it alludes to the ap- 
propriation of $15,000 to be expended by the Secretary of 
War in erecting a fitting marking of the burial place at Bards- 
town, Ky., of Lieut. John Fitch, soldier, inventor, and pioneer, 

John Fitch was born in South Windsor, Conn., on June 21, 
1743. When about 40 years of age he moved to Bucks County, 
Pa., and while residing there he conceived the idea of pro- 
pelling vessels by steam power. Mr. Fitch was of a mechanical 
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temperament and, with the aid of a local blacksmith, con- 
structed a model of a steamboat, making experiments with it 
upon a milldam at a village called Davisville, in Bucks County, 
not far from the city of Philadelphia. 

The workings of the model encouraged his faith that the 
principles involved were correct. With the money he had 
accumulated and the amounts he was able to borrow he 
directed his energy toward the construction of a large boat. 
Its completion in 1785 fully demonstrated what his model had 
proven. Two years later, with the assistance of public-spirited 
men of Philadelphia, he built a commercial steamboat which 
successfully made trips for several months on the Delaware 
River between Philadelphia and Burlington, N. J. His friends, 
being satisfied with its successful operation, contributed toward 
the building of a more commodious boat; but before its com- 
pletion, however, a severe, storm damaged it beyond repair. 
Mr. Fitch, unable to obtain further recognition of his venture, 
became disheartened, joined the pioneers of the West, and 
finally settled in Kentucky. 

Entering the Capitol from the Senate side and passing to a 
small room on the right, where the Senate post office is located, 
can be seen a painting of John Fitch standihg at a table, 
working over a model of a boat. His iron-will expression 
seems to portray the thought: “It can be done; I will accom- 
plish it.“ In another part of the room is a fresco representing 
Robert Fulton sitting on a balcony, pointing with an expression 
of pleasure and satisfaction to a boat under steam on the Hud- 
son River opposite the Palisades. The two paintings so well 
illustrate the genius of the inventor and the success of the 
financier. 

The credit for inventing the steamboat is given-to Fitch, as 
facts show his priority of 17 years over that of Fulton. Robert 
Fulton and his friends, however, made the steamboat practical, 
from which has grown the ocean greyhounds of to-day. John 
Fitch, like many of the early inventors, did not live to receive 
the financial benefit of his genius. 

The King of Spain offered to buy his invention. Fitch 
replied, No; if there is any glory or profit in my invention, 
my countrymen shall have the whole of it.“ His spirit of 
patriotism was further emphasized by his joining the Conti- 
nental Army and fighting for the independence of his country, 
Fitch died at Bardstown, Ky., on July 19, 1798. 

Mrs. Ben Johnson, wife of Representative Jonnson of Ken- 
tucky, was appointed the organizing regent to form a chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution at Bardstown, 
Ky., and named that chapter in honor of John Fitch. The 
remarks submitted to the Committee on the Library by Mrs. 
Johnson were compiled by her after several years of diligent 
search and study, thereby giving the most interesting history 
of the life of John Fitch and his invention: 

Would it not be a credit to the American people, even at this 
late hour, to extend Federal recognition by an appropriation 
for a memorial monument to the first man, an American, who 
gave to all humanity the secret of the power that revolutionized 
the commerce of the seas and added untold wealth to the 
nations of the world? 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House of Representatives that the President of the United 
States had approved and signed bills and joint resolutions 
of the following titles: 

On January 5, 1925: 

H. R. 3748. An act for the relief of Lebanon National Bank; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of the estate of C. M. Cole, 
of Butler County, Ky.; 

H. R. 6383. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, 
Mä., and the National Surety Co.; 

H. R. 6884, An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md.; 

H. R. 7194. An act for the relief of Bertram Gardner, former 
. of internal revenue for the first district of New 

ork. ; 

H. R. 7420. An act for the relief of Albert Ð. Laxton; and 

H. R. 8100. An act for the relief of the estate of Charles L. 
Freer, deceased. 

On January 6, 1925: 

H. R. 4818. An act to perfect the title of purchasers of In- 
dian lands sold under the provisions of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L. p. 751), and the regulations pur- 
suant thereto as applied to Indians of the Quapaw Agency; 


H. R. 7453. An act to amend an act approved March 3, 1909, 
entitled “An act for the removal of the restrictions on aliena- 
tion of lands of allottees of the Quapaw Agency, Okla:, and 
the sale of all tribal lands, school, agency, or other buildings 
on any of the reservations within the jurisdiction of such 
agency, and for other purposes”; 

H. R.5661. An act granting permission to Col. Harry F, 
Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, to accept 
the gift of a Sevres statuette entitled “Le Courage Militaire,” 
tendered by the President of the French Republic; and 

H. R.3511. An act to extend relief to the claimants in 
township 16 north, ranges 82 and 83 east, Montana Meridian, 
Montana, 

On January 7, 1925: 

H. R. 9518. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama, through its highway department, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Coosa River at or 
near Leesburg, Ala. ; 

H. J. Res. 257. Joint resolution providing for the procure- 
ment of a design for the use of grounds in the vicinity of the 
Mall by the United States Botanic Garden; 

H. R. 914. An act granting six months’ gratuity pay to Stans- 
field A. and Elizabeth G. Fuller; 

1 0 1078. An act for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredg- 
pe An act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. 


1333. An act for the relief of Joseph P. Ryan; 

. 1682. An act for the relief of the Stone Towing Line; 
2005. An act for the relief of William J. McGee; 
2335. An act for the relief of J. Jessop and sons; 
2869. An act for the establishment of a United States 
al reformatory ; 

. 2989. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ð. L. Guess; 

. 8046, An act for the relief of J. W. Cook; 

3504. An act for the relief of Cornelia M. A. Tower; 
3505. An act for the relief of Fred W. Stickney and 
L Reynolds; 

4318. An act for the relief of Edward S. Scheibe; 
4432. An act for the relief of Orville Paul; 

5425. An act to provide for the disposition of moneys 
or received by any official as a bribe, which may be 
evidence in any case growing out of any such trans- 
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624. An act for the relief of Lieut. E. J. McAllister; 
6506. An act for the relief of John Baumen; 

H. R. 6541. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
viđe for the disposal of the unallotted lands on the Omaha 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Nebraska“; 

H. R. 6817. An act to provide for the construction of a 
vessel for the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 7077. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914,’ approved June 30, 1913,” approved May 26, 1920; 

H. R. 7296. An act for the relief of John W. Dilks; 

H. R. 7522. An act to authorize and direct issuance of pat- 
ents to purchasers of lots in the town site of Bowdoin, Mont. ; 
and 

H. R. 8348. An act for the relief of Jim Hennessee. 

On January 8, 1925: 

H. R. 704. An act to authorize the court of appeals for the 
first circuit to hold sittings at San Juan, P. R. 

On January 9, 1925: 

H. R. 3388. An act to place the name of Paul Crum on the 
muster rolis of Company E, First Regiment Nebraska In- 
fantry, United States Volunteers. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President, 
for his approval, the following joint resolution and bill: 

H. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution establishing a commission for 
the participation of the United States in the observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Léxing- 
ton and Concord, authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in 
connection with such observance, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8906, An act to amend the act entitled “ An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, 
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PENSIONS 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, this being the day on which 
private pension bills are in order under the rule, I call up the 
bill (H. R. 11354) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whele. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Emily J. Hormel, widow of Joel Hormel, late of Com- 
pany F, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie A. Cunningham, widow of Nason B. Cunning- 
ham, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Lowe, widow of John Lowe, late of Company 
C, Ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary M. Allison, widow of James W. Allison, late of 
Company E, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Taylor, widow of George Taylor, late of 
Company F, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Priscilla Chandler, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George G. Chandler, late of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment, and 
Company C, Fourteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Ellen E. Bechtel, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Benjamin Bechtel, late of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Caroline W. Hershberger, former widow of Charles 
Carch, late of Company H, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles S. Francis, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas Francis, late of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Mary C. Sanders, widow of Josiah P. Sanders, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia Laroue, widow of Julius Laroue, late of Com- 
pany M, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna L. MeCornack, widow of Andrew W. MeCornack, 
late of Company I, One hundred and twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Madora A. Lander, widow of Eldridge T. Lander, late 
of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of William R. Plessner, helpless and dependent son of 
Otto R. Plessner, late of Company H, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Miller, widow of Mathew Miller, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Mary Sutton, widow of Nathaniel A. Sutton, late of 
Company I. Twenty-third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Coburn, widow of David J. Coburn, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment, and Company E, Tenth Regiment, 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cordelia Kite, widow of William II. I. Kite, late of 
Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Arthur S. Belcher, alias William Prescott, late of'Unas- 
signed, attached to Company F, Ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
ore Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $50 per 
mont 

The name of Margaret F. Brunner, widow of Philip M. Brunner, 
late of Company H, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Selia Osborn, former widow of James Lilly, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirty-first Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sheridan McDaniel, helpless and dependent son of Ela- 
mander McDaniel, late of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment Obio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Cora E. Farrar, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Berry, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Nancy M. Burroughs, widow of William L. Burroughs, 
late of Companies K and C, Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company E, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Mary A. Hatton, widow of Sylvester F. Hatton, late of 
Company G, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lora M. Brewer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Noah Brewer, late of Company I, Eleyenth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Addie Gratton, widow of Jerry Gratton, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of John E. T. Ward, helpless and dependent son of Ezra 
McD. Ward, late of Company D, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sarah C. Hughes, widow of George H. Hughes, late of 
Company I, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Isabel Shurr, widow of John A. Shurr, late of Company 
B, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles E. Campbell, alias Ebin Campbell, late of 
Companies P, I, and D, Seventy-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry; United States Marine Corps; Company I, One hundred 
and second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry; and Company B, 
Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Callie M. Edwards, widow of Thomas J. Edwards, late 
of Company G, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eunice Ellis, widow of William G. Ellis, late of 
Companies D and G, Sixty-third Regiment, and Company K, One 
hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emily Brune, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
Henry Brune, late of Company L, First Regiment Provisional Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Minnie Dawson, former widow of Nathan W. Dawson, 
late of Company K, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet Kingsbury, widow of Lemuel Kingsbury, late 
of Unassigned, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Arena Smith, widow of Charles Smith, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Archer, widow of William Archer, late of 
Company B, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a tegally appointed 
guardian, 

The name of Nancy Morgan, widow of William G. Morgan, late of 
Company K, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Isabell Congo, widow of Charles Congo, late of Company 
H, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 
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The name of Horace Sage, late of Battery G, Seventh Regiment New 
York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Blouse, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jacob Blonse, late of Company K, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Drafted Milltia Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of John B. Blouse, helpless and dependent son of Jacob 
Blouse, late of Company K, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month throngh a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Emma T. Ball, widow of George W. Ball, late of Ninth 
Independent Battery Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Wickham, former widow of William T. Wick- 
ham, late of Company D, Seyenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha L. Jackson, widow of Sylvadore Jackson, late 
special agent and acting provost marshal thirteenth Ohio district, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Luella Sutton, widow of Charles Sutton, late of Com- 
pany C, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ruth B. Adamson, widow of John V. Adamson, late of 
Company H, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Obio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida McAllister, widow of James McAllister, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alma C. Hill, widow of Jeremiah A. HHI, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louisa C. Coleman, widow of Garrett F. Coleman, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Frederick Kidwiler, late teamster, Quartermaster De- 
partment, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Parks, widow of Henry F, Parks, late of 
Company E, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
peusion at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Savannah Huffmire, widow of Wiliam B. Huffmire, Iate 
of Company C, Tenth Regiment IIlinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clara R. Stutsman, widow of Robert D. Stutsman, late 
of Company K, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lodemia Speelman, widow of Solomon Speelman, late of 
Company D, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Fishel, widow of John M. Fishel, late of Inde- 
pendent Company, Patapsco Guards, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Good, widow of John Good, late of Company H, 
Two hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna K. Warren, widow of William M. Warren, late of 
Company I, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lillian B. Ramsdell, widow of John B. Ramsdell, late 
of Company B, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary M. Oody, widow of John Oody, late of Company C, 
First Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Kate H, Garvin, widow of Jay Garvin, late of Company. 


F, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Marker, former widow of Pinkney Dane, late of 
Company H, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary D, Walls, former widow of Robert A. Patterson, 
late of Company C, Eleventh Regiment, and Company I, Ninth Regi- 
ment, Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Ann Rogers, widow of Henry H. Rogers, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, - 

The name of Elizabeth J. White, widow of James H. White, late 
of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet A. Holmes, widow of George P. Holmes, late of 
Company A, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month. 

The name of Dessie M. Johnson, widow of Edmund Johnson, late of 
Company D, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sophia Hoffman, widow of David Hoffman, late of 
Company D, One hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hen 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Lawrence, widow of James Lawrence, late of 
Twenty-first Unattached Company, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Magdalena King, widow of Edward King, late of Com- 
pany H, Forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. j. 

The name of Olive A. B. McLaughlin, widow of James W. MeLaugh- 
lin, late of Captain Gilbert's Company C, Benton Cadets, Missouri Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret J. Relyea, widow of John C. Relyea, late of 
Company M, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now recelving. 

The name of Laura Nonemaker, widow of William Y. Nonemaker, 
late of Company K, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vanla Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma F. Blake, widow of Thomas M. Blake, late of 
Company F, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Ellen Lessing, widow of Herman Lessing, late of Com- 
pany B, Forty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Christofa Preston, widow of Willlam T. Preston, late 
of Company K, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Annie B. Fryer, widow of David F. Fryer, late of 
Company D, Bightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anne Jones, widow of Daniel L. Jones, late of Company 
C, One hundred and thirty-fifth regiment Ohio National Guard Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Hart, widow of Thomas J. Hart, late of Captain 
Wakefield Standley’s Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Missouri Enrolled 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Sallie Radford, widow of Samuel F. Radford, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline McGough, widow of Peter McGough, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month In lien of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna F, Gourlay, widow of William D. Gourlay, late 
of Company B, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Helen F, Miller, widow of Henry H. Miller, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Laura I, Washburn, widow of John P. Washburn, tate 
of Company G, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company E, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Allen, widow of James R. Allen, late of Company 
D, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jobn V. Evans, late of Company H, Sixty-third Regi- 
ment Missouri Infantry (Enrolled Militia), and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Martha E. Henderson, widow of William A. Henderson, 
Inte of Company C, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Lizzie E. Streeter, widow of Isalah C. Streeter, late of 
Company A, Fourteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lida M. Osborn. widow of Elihu Osborn, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Longto, widow of Joseph Longto, late of Company 
I, First Regiment New York Engincers, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Snyder, widow of Jacob M. Snyder, late of 
Company B, Two hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Mollie M. Snyder, helpless and dependent daughter of said Catharine 
and Jacob M. Snyder, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Catharine Snyder the name of said Mollie M. Snyder shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Catharine Snyder. 

The name of Mary A. Snyder, widow of Christian II. Snyder, late of 
Company E, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of William M. Snyder, helpless and dependent son of said Mary 
A. and Christian H. Snyder, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Mary A. Snyder the name of said William M. Snyder shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date 
of death of said Mary A. Snyder, 

The name of Elizabeth Strayer, widow of William Strayer, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Palmer, widow of William W. Palmer, late 
of Company D, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. x 

The name of Philippine Hatzler, widow of John Hatzler, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nannie E. Bowman, former widow of David Mehaffy, 
late of Independent Battery B, Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma F. Derryberry, widow of Benton W. T. Derry- 
berry, late of Company G, Second Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Power, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles A. Power, late of Company D, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana 
Voluntecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Margaret C. Fortney, widow of Ell A. Fortney, late of 
Company F, Thirty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie Worman, widow of Celius W. Worman, late of 
Company B, Fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sallie C. Stahl, widow of George W. Stahl, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adaline Macaw, widow of William Macaw, alias 
Magraw, alias William McGraw, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company G, Seventy-sixth Regiment, 
and Company A, Ninety-sixth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Beatty, former widow of George M. McCay, 
late of Company A, One hundred and sixty-cighth Regiment Ohio 
National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harmon Bolles, now known as Harmon E, Bolles, late of 
Company H, Ninety-elghth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Mary C. Dooley, widow of Matthew Dooley, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Nancy W. Fuller, widow of William B. Fuller, allas 
William Benton, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clatness V. Williams, widow of Ezra Williams, late of 
Company B, Twenty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maggie Fetterman, widow of George Fetterman, Jate of 
Company D. Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Barton, widow of Alexander Barton, late of 
Company D, Fifty-cighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Cornelia Kennett; widow of John F. Kennett, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Peck, widow of James S. Peck, late ot Company 
G, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania’ Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Patience A. Karnes, former widow of Robert L. Enscore, 
late of Company E, Fifty-sixth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Harriet Donohue, widow of Reuben S. Donohue, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment West Virginia Voluntcer Infantry, and 
Company C, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Vetcran Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucinda B. Burbridge, widow of Ignatius C. Burbridge, 
Jate of Company A, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary P, Gourlay, widow of Norman Gourlay, late of 
Company A, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Florence A. Rathbun, widow of Eben H. Rathbun, late 
of Company B, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ida Wilkihson, widow of Tully Wilkinson, late of Com- 
pany I, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kate A. Fowler, widow of Lewis Fowler, alias Lewis 
Winslow, late of Company E, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Crowl, widow of Samuel H. Crowl, late of 
Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Margaret A. Robinson, widow of Henry L. Robinson, 
late Jandsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lidda J. Clark, widow of William F. Clark, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
A, Ninety-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah Waldren, widow of Aaron L. Waldren, late of 
Company A, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Jleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha V. Smith, widow of Levi Smith, late of Com- 
pany C, Fourteenth Regiment, and Company H, Fourth Regiment Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Mary Cole, widow of David Cole, late of Company B, 
Ninety-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida F. Knight, widow of Zebulon Knight, late of 
Company C, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
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-A pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Nancy Reedy, widow of George W. Reedy, late of 
Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company B, First Battalion Kansas Veteran Mounted Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Louise Vourden, widow of Henry C. Vourden, late of 
Company H, One hundred and sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bettie Short, widow of Benjamin F, Short, late of 
Companies G and K, Tenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Sarah Mobley, widow of William Mobley, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nettie Truman, widow of William Truman, late of 
Company E, Thirty-third and Eleventh Regiments Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ada M. Standish, widow of William H. Standish, late 
of Company K, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Westley J. Brasier, alias William J. Brasier, late 
of Company G, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay bim a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Louisa H. Rush, widow of James Rush, allas Law- 
rence Routch, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment West Virginia 
Cavalry; Company D, One hundred and elghty-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry; and Company D, Sixty-fourth Regiment. United 
States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Lydia H. Squires, widow of Niram B. Squires, late 
of Company C, One hundred and eighty-elghth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Maggie Garner, widow of Joseph Garner, late of 
Company B, Thirty-cighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Harriet E. Dennison, widow of James H. Dennison, 
Jate of Company C, Seventh Battalion District of Columbia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Jones, widow of Euphrates Jones, late of 
Company H, Sixty-third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lettie Painter, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William H. Painter, late of Company G, Forty-sixth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Emily J. Foust, widow of William Foust, late of 
Company I, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Smith, widow of Alexander M. Smith, late of 
Company C, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah E. Compton, widow of William Compton, late 
of Company G, First Regiment United States Lancers, Michigan Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Alderson, widow of Francis M. Alderson, 
late of Capt. Charles F. Mayo's Company C, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Rutha M, E. Standage, widow of William W. Standage, 
late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment, and Company G, One hun- 
dred and forty-ninth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ella Wallace, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Wallace, late of Company H, Third Battalion, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Agnes Jones, widow of Phineas Jones, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances Roe, widow of Charles K, Roe, late of Com» 
pany I, Fourth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Hudson, widow of William H. Hudson, late 
of Company D, Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Giffin, widow of Martin E. Giffin, late of 
Company G, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Tally, widow of George W. Tally, late of 
Company B, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Patton, widow of Thomas A. Patton, late of 
Company H, Eightieth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and Un- 
assigned Detachment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Mary A. Taylor, widow of William H. Taylor, late 
of Company I, Sixty-third Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josie Hicks, helpless and dependent daughter of Wil- 
liam B. Hicks, late of Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Lillian Skidmore, widow of Joseph W. Skidmore, late 
of Company E, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia L. Hawkins, widow of Charles J. Hawkins, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cava 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Bunch, widow of John Bunch, late of Com- 
pany K. Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
Ninety-eighth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Leamon Bunch, helpless and dependent son of said Mary J. and 
John Bunch, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Mary J. Bunch the name of said Leamon Bunch shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Mary J. Bunch. 

The name of Katherine White, widow of Adelbert B. White, late 
of Company M, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joey T. Dibble, widow of Ira Dibble, late of Company 
A, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Adams, widow of Thomas H. Adams, late of 
Company I, United States Voltigeurs, and Company K. Seventh Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James O, Dunnagan, alias William Parker, late of 
Company I, Twentieth Regiment New York State Militia Infantry; 
Company F, Ninth Regiment New York Heavy Artillery; and Company 
I, Second Regiment New Jersey Cavalry Volunteers, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary V. Reed, widow of William Reed, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Daisy A. Barnhart, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Martin Barnhart, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Flora S. Weeks, widow of Oliver W, Weeks, late of 
Company A, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bertha Scheich, widow of Andrew Scheich, late of 
Company A, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment New Vork 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Emilla Goerisch, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Christian Goerisch, late of Company H, Second Regiment United 
States Reserve Corps, Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, 
First Battalion United States Reserve, Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Gertrude Rank, widow of Adam Rank, late of Company 
H, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan G. Caplinger, widow of Andrew J. Caplinger, 
late of Company K, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

Tue name of Adaline McAnaney, widow of Patrick II. McAnaney, 
late of Company H, One hundred and second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna M. Smith, widow of Charles E. Smith, late of 
Company I, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelying. 

The name of Sallie Garland, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John P. Garland, late of Company E, Third Regiment North Carolina 
Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Grace E. Moore, widow of James M. Moore, late of 
Company G, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fautry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Mary E. Allen, widow of John Allen, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she ts now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Jerry Allen, helpless and dependent son of said Mary E. and 
John Allen, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Mary E. Allen, the name of said Jerry Allen shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Mary E. Allen, 

The name of Francis C. Evans, widow of John R. Evans, late of 
Company A, Twenty-sixth Regtment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Julia A. McCabe, widow of John J. McCabe, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Bridget Mathews, widow of Thomas Mathews, late of 
Companies A and F, Fifteenth Regiment, and Company F, Third Regi- 
ment, Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
Tate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Delia A. Castle, widow of Charles H. Castle, late of 
Company F, Seventeenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and Fifty-fifth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen W, Gregory, widow of Hyatt Gregory, late of 
Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and Third Battery Connecticut Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Roena J. Vance, widow of Henry B. Vance, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Alice Fern, widow of Patritk H. Fern, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emily Ray, widow of Wesley Ray, late of Company 
K, Eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary A. Winsor, widow of Albert C. Winsor, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma F. Niles, widow of Henry Niles, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Schroeder, widow of Frederick Schroeder, 
late of Battery F, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, and Com- 

” pany F, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Joseph G. 
Schrocder, helpless ane dependent son of sald Mary A. and Frederick 
Schroeder, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Mary A. Schroeder, the name of said Joseph G. Schroeder shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after 
the date of death of said Mary A. Schroeder. 

The name of Martha E. Moore, widow of Robert Moore, late of 
Company A, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. ` 

The name of Diana M. Oakley, widow of William C. Oakley, late 
of Company H, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Priscilla Boyer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Boyer, sr., late of Company C, Two hundred and eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jennie Allen, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas Allen, late of Company E, Third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she Is now recelving. 

The name of Julia A. Cameron, widow of Alexander Camerch, late 
of Company H, One hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 


The name of Susan E. Darrough, widow of James W. Darrough, late 
of Company F, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Farmer, widow of Hampton B. Farmer, late 
of Company H, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Theodate S. Black, widow of Joshua W. Black, late of 
Company K, Twenty-sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary D. Fisk, widow of Archie C. Fisk, late captain 
and assistant adjutant general, United States Volunteers, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia Smallwood, widow of Edward Smallwood, 
late of Companies A and D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Almira E. MeArron, widow of William J. MeArron, 
late of Companies H and C, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Martha L. H. Shoemaker, widow of David Shoemaker, 
late of Company F, One hundred and fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and Sixty-first Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adeline Ringelsteln, widow of Augustus Ringelstein, 
late of Company H, One hundred and fortieth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Bershig, widow of Joseph Bershig, late of Com- 
pany I, Twenty-third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Adah I. Tomlinson, widow of Robert W, Tomlinson, 
late of Company D, One hundred and eleventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Mary Collins, widow of Thomas L. Collins, late of 
Company F, Tenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Walrath, widow of Peter Walrath, late of 
Company C, Thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William F. Murray, late of Capt. Clement J. Fenwick’s 
Company A, Fourth Regiment Missouri State Militia, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Mary E. R. Simmermaker, widow of Phillip Simmer- 
maker, late of Company C, Thirty-second Regiment Tinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah J. Kerr, former widow of John M. Stuchell, 
late of Company D, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
pet month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Jane Carter, widow of Noble Carter, late of 
Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Orrel Tucker, widow of John O. Tucker, late first-class 
boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lotiisa W. Kohser, widow of Charles Kohser, late of 
Company I, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. ; 

The name of Sarah A, Nighswander, widow of Jacob Nighswander, 
late of Company C, One hundred and elghtieth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie N. Fitzpatrick, widow of Michael Fitzpatrick, 
late of Company A, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia G. Read, widow of Daniel Read, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-sixth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Jessie F. Loughridge, former widow of Peter K. Bone- 
brake, late of Company I, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Neu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Hale, widow of John B. Hale, late colonel, 
Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
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receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Walter H. 
Hale, helpless and dependent son of said Mary C. and John B. Hale, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary C. Hale, the 
name of said Walter H. Hale shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Mary 
C. Hale. 

The name of Maria Spencer, widow of William Spencer, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of S. Angeline Wheeler, widow of Lemuel M. Wheeler, 
late of Battery G, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Van Orman, widow of John W. Van Orman, late 
of Company A, Seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma J. Pemble, former widow of George W. Brush, 
late of Company D, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary F. Harris, widow of Henry W. Harris, late of 
Company H, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances Blakeley, widow of Judson Blakeley, late of 
Company B, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nettie McDowell, widow of William T. McDowell, late 
of Company E, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances E. Taylor, widow of Thomas E. Taylor, late 
of Company F, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Rilla J. White, widow of Wesley B. White, late of 
Company D, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Paulina Rochelle, now Paulina Whitehead, former 
widow of John Rochelle, Iate of Company F, One hundred and thirty- 
fifth Regiment Ohio National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Dora K. Flaherty, widow of James Flaherty, late of 
Company K, Twenty-fourth Regiment Connectigut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Dunn, widow of Francis W. Dunn, late of 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-elghth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. z 

The name of Martha A. Culbertson, widow of Joseph A. Culbertson, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment, and Company H, Fifty-second 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Reisch, widow of Emanuel Reisch, late of 
Company F, Forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Thoman, widow of Louis Thoman, late of 
Company H, Thirtieth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. - 

The name of Mary E. Marks, widow of Francis R. Marks, late of 
Company A, McLaughlin's Squadron Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline Riley, widow of Edward Riley, late of Company 
F, Seventeenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Hannah Spring, former widow of George H. Spring, late 
of Company C, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Oaster, widow of Peter L. Oaster, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted 
Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Christella B. Lawrence, widow of Charles M. Lawrence, 
late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Mary Ryland, widow of Thomas Ryland, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry; Company I, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve In- 
fantry ; and Company I, Thirty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kezia Tiller, widow of Hiram.J. Tiller, late of Company 
D, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Adelle Parker, widow of Almiron Parker, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ava L. Stephens, widow of David C. Stephens, late of 
Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. c 

The name of Bartholomew L. Byal, late of Company F, Twenty-first 
Reginrent, and Company G, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Emily Rogers, widow of John Rogers, late of Company 
E, Fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing, through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Henrietta Pabst, now Harenberg, former widow of 
Philip Pabst, late of Company D, One hundred and forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Cox, widow of William F. Cox, late of Company 
H, Eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany I, Twentieth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that sie is now 
receiving. 

The name of Priscilla Redman, widow of Absalom R. Redman_ late of 
Company A, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, und pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William H. Johnston, helpless and dependent son of 
John W. Johnston, late of Company D, Second Regiment New York 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Adaline Norton, widow of James A. Norton, late of 
Company K, One hundred and first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and adjutant, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Adam L. Foley, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
Foley, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving, through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Frederick O. Overlock, late of Unassigned Company, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month, 

The name of Jennie S. Titus, widow of Edwin D. Titus, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara E. Seaton, widow of Samuel M. Seaton, late of 
Company G, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emogene Warden, widow of Nathan C. Warden, late of 
Company C, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Magdalena Wilber, widow of Charles Wilber, late of 
Eleventh Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie Johnson, widow of Samuel Frogg, known as 
Samuel Johnson, late of Company H, One hundred and nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Shauck, widow of Agrippa Shauck, late of 
Captain Luther’s Unassigned Company, Pennsylvania Drafted Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Roush, widow of J. Levi Roush, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane E. Burwell, widow of Andrew W. Burwell, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Edith M. Wyatt, widow of Isaac H. Wyatt, late of 
Company F, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza A. Ewing, widow of Samuel Ewing, late of Com- 
pany K, Eighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. os 

The name of Sarah J. Sherman, widow of William Sherman, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month, through a legally appointed 
guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Gesina Schell, widow of Gerrit Schell, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jane Garrett, widow of Reuben Garrett, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, 
First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Artidlery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of §50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles Gillam, helpless and dependent son of John 
M. Gillam, late of Company H, Seventy-fourth Regiment Minois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Matilda J. Adams, widow of Andrew J. Adams, late 
of Company B, Seventh Regiment, and Company H, Ninety-ninth Regl- 
ment, and Company K, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment Indi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Seward Garthwaite, helpless and dependent son of 
William E. Garthwaite, late of Company H, Forty-third Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Margaret Force, widow of George W. Force, late of 
Company L, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Lambert, widow of William A. Lambert, late 
of Captain Smith's Independent Company, Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry (acting Engineers), and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eleanora E. Seymour, widow of George S. Seymour, late 
of Company B. Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Heavy 
Artillery, and Company E, Second Regiment Pennsylyania Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna J, Bishop, widow of John Bishop, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha M. Russell, widow of Martin S. Russell, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Nelson, widow of Gabriel Nelson, late of 
Company E, Fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving, - 

The name of Susan A. Stout, widow of Alfred A. Stout, late of 
Company M, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cayalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Ellen 
Stout, helpless and dependent daughter of said Susan A. and Alfred 
A. Stout, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and de- 
termine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Susan A. Stout, the name of said Ellen Stout shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Susan A. Stout. 

The name of Mary M. Files, former widow of Alexander Perry, 
Jr., late of Company G, One hundred and sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Wilsey, widow of Charles H. Wilsey, late of 
Company K, Eighty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelving. 

The name of Susan Hall, widow of Alvey H. Brackett, allas Henry 
A. Clark, known as Henry Hall, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Zimmerman, widow of William H. Zimmer- 
man, late of Company C, One hundred and twenty-cighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 
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The name of Louisa Hargate, widow of Hiram Hargate, late of 
Company F, Eighty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she 
is now recelving. 

The name of Mary C. Stewart, widow of Albert H. Stewart, late of 
Company C, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Oliver H. Callam, helpless and dependent son of 
Augustus Callam, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jane L. MeNichols, widow of John W. MeNichols, allas 
John Nichols, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that she is now recetying. 

The name of Agness N. Aldridge, widow of William T, Aldridge, late 
of Company E, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances McAnnany, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Arthur McAnnany, late of Company F, Seventy-third Regiment Penn- 
sylyania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Nancy Stanton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Adam Stanton, late of Company E, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Julla Miller, helpless and dependent daughter of David 
Miller, late of Company I, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Louisa Fitzsimmons, former widow of Jacob Engle, late 
of Company E, Seventeenth Regiment, and Company E, Second Regi- 
ment, Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie L. Cray, widow of William H. Cray, late of 
Company H, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Julia Ann Carver, widow of William G. Carver, late of 
Company I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Mazy B. 
Carver, helpless and dependent daughter of said Julia Ann and 
William G. Carver, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Julia Ann Carver, the name of sald Mazy B. Carver shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Julia Ann Carver. 

The name of Amanda Toot, widow of William Toot, late of Company 
F, One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of Cora E. Shomo, widow of Joseph H. Shomo, late of 
Company F, Twentieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, aud pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Dorrance D. 
Shomo, helpless and dependent son of said Cora E, and Joseph H. 
Shomo, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Cora B. 
Shomo, the name of said Dorrance D. Shomo shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Cora E. Shomo. 

The name of Melvina A. Horner, widow of John R. Horner, late of 
Company E, Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
& pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Margaret J. Johnson, widow of Daniel W. Johnson, late 
of Company F, Eighty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Editha F. Berry, widow of Reuben T. Berry, late of 
Company M. Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month In lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Thompson, widow of Charles D. Thompson, late 
of Company K, Ninety-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie S. Baxter, widow of George R. Baxter, late of 
Company F, Fifth Regiment, and Company C, One hundred and forty- 
sixth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and One hundred and 
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tenth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay iher 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

W 1 0 of Sarah F. Spencer, widow of Loren A. Spencer, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
va pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. McJunkins, widow of Abijah McJunkins, late 
of Company F, Highth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of S. Celestia Hunt, widow of Heman Hunt, late of Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and : Com- 
pany C, Seventh Regiment United States Veteran ‘Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a- pension at the rate of $40, per month in leu of that she 
18 now receiving. 

The name of Sarah B. Davenport, widow of Shaderick G. Davenport, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Maude E. Riggs, widow of Joseph Riggs, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-üfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Shaver, widow of David E. Shaver, late of 
Company K, Two hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Marion Lee, widow of David C. Lee, late artificer, B 
Battalion, United States Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of ‘Anna F. Quinn, former widow of David P. Quinn, late 
of Company A, Twenty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of ‘Isabell A. Hulit, widow of William A. Hulit, late of 
Company A, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emily C. Minturn, widow of Daniel F. Minturn, Jate of 
‘Company D, Second Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Minerva R. Connelly, widow of Russell Connelly, late 
of Company H, Ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Loda Shuler, widow of Andrew J. Shuler, late of Com- 
pany I. ‘Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lien of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Martha E. Whiting, widow of James Whiting, late of 
Company F, Fifth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a penslon at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen M. Brown, widow of Egbert D. Brown, late of 
Company A, One hundred and .eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Russell, widow of Charles L. Russell, late 
of Company I, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John A. Swarts, helpless and dependent son of Jonas 
‘Swarts, late of Company D, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 820 per month. 

The name of Frederick Robb, late of Capt. Alexander Denny's com- 
pany of the Randolph, Howard, and Chariton Counties Volunteer 
Militia of Missouri, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 

The name of Mary E. Kirk, widow of William M. Kirk, late of Com- 
pany E, Hickory County Battalion Missouri Home Guards, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Heller, widow of William Heller, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 7 

The name of Maria Forstmeyer, widow of Emil Forstmeyer, late 
assistant surgeon, Thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Barton, widow of Henry O. Barton, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Michigan Engineers and Mechanies, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ann E. Spencer, widow of George A. Spencer, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and unas- 
signed, Fourteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a; pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
mow receiving. 

The name of Ellen E. Webb, former widow of George H. Webb, late 
of Company I, Thirty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelying. 

The name of Laura C. Tork, widow of General Z. York, late ot 
Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelving. 

The name of Nancy Lankford, widow of Robert Lankford, late of 
Company F, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Infantry Volunteers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie C. Gorton, widow of Robert B. Gorton, late of 
Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Frane Murray, widow of Samuel Murray, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Nutting, widow of Daniel W. Nutting, late of 
Company I, Sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth L. Lloyd, widow of William E. Lloyd, late of 
Company D, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 880 per month ‘through a 
legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary J. Harris, widow of Moses Harris, late of Com- 
pany H, Twelfth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry; and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Thomas Sims, late of Kennamer’s company, Alabama 
Scouts and Guides, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nellie R. Brackett, widow of Andrew Brackett, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Minervie Thralls, widow of Joseph Thralls, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catharine Bupp, widow of John P. Bupp, late of 
Company K, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Louisa Stough, widow of Adam F. Stough, late of 
Company H, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Finley, late of Captain Luten’s Company B, 
First Regiment, Third Battalion Kentucky Capital Guards, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Willlam W. Shock, late military telegrapher, Civil War, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Mary L. Kinsey, widow of Benjamin L. Kinsey, late 
of Company H, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. . ; 

The name of Lizzie McDaniel, widow of Reuben McDaniel, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Rachel A. Woggerman, former widow of Daniel Lo- 
baugh, late of Company I, Seventy-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month through a 
legally appointed guardian in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan M. Capehart, widow of Reuben M. Capehart, 
late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Vernie Pope, helpless and dependent son of William C. 
Pope, late of Company B, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary F. Randall, widow of Nathan P, Randall, late of 
Company G, Seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Anna E. Crawford, former widow of William D. Craw- 
ford, late of Company F, Thirty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 840 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Hedinger, widow of Charles Hedinger, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Mary N. Moody, widow of Jasper Moody, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventh Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mariam Breeze, widow of Thomas Breeze, late of 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Helen M. Farley, widow of Andrew G. Farley, late of 
Company K, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Inez L, Hoxsie, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Christopher J. Hoxsie, late of Company A, First Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Harriet G. Albro, widow of George F. Albro, late 
paymaster's steward, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary A. Crane, widow of John A. Crane, late of 
Company A, Eighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Hague, widow of Joseph Hague, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Eliza Seaman, widow of Wallace Seaman, late of 
Companies B and C, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Woodard, widow of Joseph J. Woodard, late 
of Eighteenth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. West, widow of Edwin R. West, late of 
Company E, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Rose Moten, widow of Samuel Moten, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Moomaw, widow of Benjamin F. Moomaw, late 
of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Clara A. Loomis, widow of Orville A. Loomis, late 
of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment United States Colored Troops, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Carr, widow of Thomas Carr, late musician, 
band Sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Martha M. Lane, widow of James A. Lane, late of 
Company A, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Pugh, widow of George Pugh, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighth Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her, a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phebe Goldsberry, widow of John V. Goldsberry, late 
of Company B, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia L. Willcox, widow of Cyrenius A. Willcox, 
late of Company B, Ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Nancy O. Vale, widow of James B. C. Vale, late of 
Company D, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company H, Second Regiment West Virginia Veteran Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Hibler, widow of Louis P, Hibler, late of 
Company K, Sixty-third Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen B. Thomas, widow of Dexter S. Thomas, late of 
Company B, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucelia M. Strunk, widow of Peter W. Strunk, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mildred Renwick, widow of John R. Renwick, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her å 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Nellie Chalmers, former widow of William Chalmers, 
late seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Fowler, widow of Rollin D. Fowler, late of 
Company A, Seventy-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Christina Maxworthy, widow of John Maxworthy, late 
of Unassigned Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 7 

The name of Cora Ford, widow of Joseph Ford, late of Company G, 
Third Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa M. Johnson, widow of Edwin F. Johnson, late 
of Company B, Twenty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that 
She is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet A. Craig, widow of Amos Craig, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Angeline Hollowell, widow of Andrew J. Hollowell, late 
of Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James R. Maston, helpless and dependent son of James 
Maston, late of Company C, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of William Reynolds, helpless and dependent son of Elias 
Reynolds, late of Company F, Sixty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Emma L. Knapp, widow of Preston S. Knapp, late of 
Company F, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Josephine H. Green, widow of Everett Green, late of 
Thirtieth Unattached Company, Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu cf 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Azzaline M. Bogle, widow of Edward W. Bogle, late of 
Company F, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emily H. Barden, widow of Herbert Barden, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Abbie J. Pierson, widow of George Pierson, alias George 
Stanhew, late of Companies C and A (Battalion), Ninth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Harden, widow of Abraham Harden, late of Com- 
pany I, Forty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Harriet N. Jones, widow of Jacob Jones, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Cynthia A. 
Jones, helpless and dependent daughter of said Harriet N. and Jacob 
Jones, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Harriet 
N. Jones, the name of said Cynthia A. Jones shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Harriet N. Jones. 

The name of Malinda J. Miller, widow of Michael Miller, late of 
Company D, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Russell, widow of Daniel Russell, late of 
Second Independent Battery Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lena Thackeray, widow of James Thackeray, late of 
Fifth Unattached Company Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet Beisel, former widow of Joseph Hoyman, late 
of unassigned and Company A, Second Veteran Battalion Potomac 
Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 7 

The name of Virginia A. Harris, widow of John H. Harris, late of 
Company B. Eighty eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Weimer, widow of Samuel Weimer, late of 
Company G, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
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a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Lulu A. Wei- 
mer, helpless and dependent daughter of said Eliza J. and Samuel 
Weimer, the additional pension herein granted shall cease’ and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Eliza J. 
Weimer, the name of said Lulu A. Weimer shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate ot $20 per month from and after the date of death of sald 
Eliza J. Weimer. 

The name of Euphemla Brady; widow of Joseph H. Brady, alias 
Joseph H. Liggins, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Cavalry; and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Dorothy Baton, widow of Abel Bacon, late of Company 
F, Hatche’s Battalion Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 880 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Nellie Troost, widow of Edward Troost, late landsman, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that-she is now receiving: 

The name of Florence S. L’Hommetien, widow of Stephen S. L’Hom- 
medicu, late major, Eighty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50-per month in Hen of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Daniel Ransdale, late of Capt. Henry N. Cook's 
Boone’ County Company, Missouri Volunteer Militia; and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Deborah A. Baker, widow of John Baker, late of Com- 
pany K; First Regiment Missourf Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
hera pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving: 

The name of Susan B. Allen, widow of Edward N. Allen, late of 
Company 1, Fifth Regiment, and Company G, Seventh Regiment, New 
Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay: her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Ireland, widow of Thomas G. Ireland, late of 
Company D,- First Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: 

The name of Sarah E. Patterson, widow of William Patterson, late 
of Company C, First Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. > 

The name of Margaret C. Todd, widow of Benjamin H. Todd, late 
of Company C. Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lew of that she is 
now receiving. a 

The name of Susanna D. Tyler, widow of Thomas Tyler, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and ‘pay. 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah H. Luffbarry, widow of James L. Luffbarry, late 
of Company A, Ninety-first: Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry; 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recelving. 


The name of Mary F. Shellenberger, widow of Filbert Shellenberger, 


late of Company K, Tenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Clementine Williams, widow of William. H. Williams, 
late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her à pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now. receiving. 

The. name of Ellen Jane Putraw, widow of Joseph Putraw, late of 
Company C, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer. Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Permelia I. Winters; widow of William.J. Winters, 
late of Company A, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50-per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sadie A. Nolf, widow of David H. Nolf, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Walp, widow of Nathan Walp, late of Company 
D, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Buckmaster, widow of James Buckmaster, late 
of Company M, Seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Moss, widow of James W.. Moss, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The name of Harry E. Galusha, helpless and dependent son of George 
Galusha, late of Company G, Twentieth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 820 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Virginia S. Lewis, widow of John D. Lewis, late of 
Company M. Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving. 

The nume of Mary Jane Bates, former widow of Sidney M. Bates, 
late of Company F, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Emily F. Du Bols, widow of Dantel Du Bois, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Whipple, widow of Roman L. Whipple, late 
of Company K, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Fisher, widow of William F. Fisher, late of 
Company M, Thirteenth Regiment’ Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a penston at the rate of $30 per month. i 

The name of Clara Nichols, -helpless and dependent daughter of John 
Nichols, late of Company A, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Mary N. Hoagland, widow of Alexander Hongland, 
late of Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment Indiana’ Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Chenoweth, former widow of David R. Rinehart, 
late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana’ 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lien of that she is now rfeceiving: 

The name of Nancy Jakes, widow of Nelson M. Jakes, late of 
Company D, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maria Klenle, widow of Ludwig Kienle, late of Company 
C. Ninetieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now’ 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda E. Koons; helpless and dependent daughter 
of Samuel Koons, late of Company F, One hundred and seventy-cighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania’ Drafted Militia, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Martha Wilcox, widow of Jultus B. Wilcox, late of 
Company A, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry; and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Susan K. Stork, widow of George N. Stork, late of 
Company K, Forty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 3 

The name of Jessie E. Diggery, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Diggery, late of Company A, Second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 520 per 
month, 

The name of Sarah E. Keefer, widow of James A. Keefer, late of 
Company B, Thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per mont. 

The name of Alphiald E. Park, widow of Sidney W. Park, late of 
Company G, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora Hubbard, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Adam Hubbard, late of Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pensiow at the rate of $20 per 
month, through a legally appointed guardian, in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Croshier, widow of Isaac A. Croshier, late 
of Company B, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Jesser, former widow of John J. Davy, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 18 
now receiving. 

The name of Augusta Mattimore, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Barney B. Mattimore, late of Company T, Sixth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Martha J. Lawyer, widow of Benjamin F. Lawyer, late 
of Company C, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Anna J. Manuel, widow of Charles Manuel, late of Com- 
piny E, El¢hficth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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Tune name of Harriet D. Waterson, widow of James A. Waterson, late 
of Company C, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret E, Wilson, widow of Jacob E. Wilson, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment, and Company M, Sixth Regiment, Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. George, widow of William F. George, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet M. Hoover, widow of. Levi G. Hoover, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth May, widow of John May, late of Company A, 
One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Mary D, Wirebaugh, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William P. Wirebaugh, late of Company A, One hundred and forty- 
third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Elizabeth Olmstead, widow of Barnwell Olmstead, late 
of Companies E and F, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen Stewart, widow of James II. Stewart, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ada M, Buffington, widow of Benjamin R. Buffington, 
late of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment, and Company , Twenty-fifth 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The nama of Adaline Minsing, widow of Lewis Minsing, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment New York Mounted Rifles, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Town, widow of Benjamin F. Town, late of 
Company I, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Zora Alderman, known as Zora Haggerty, former widow 
of Timothy Haggerty, late of Company G, Seventy-sixth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth W. Smith, widow of Benjamin F. Smith, late 
of Company M, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Marble, former widow of James Boyd, late of 
band, Nineteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelxing. 

The name of Margaret C. Wile, widow of John J. Wile, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
bow receiving. 

The name of Tina C. Baker, widow of John H. Baker, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah Hughes, widow of William Hughes, late seaman, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia Fabr, widow of George Fahr, late of Company 
B, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana -Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emily E. Phillips, widow of Rof Phillips, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha P. Matthews, widow of Alpha Matthews, late of 
Company I, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 

“now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Ulen, widow of William P. Ulen, late of Com- 
pany H, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sophie Atkinson, widow of William F. Atkinson, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Albert Braun, helpless and dependent son of John 
Braun, late of First Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian, 


The name of Sarah Marla McGill, widow of James A. McGill, late 
of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment, and Company I, One hundred 
and thirty-sixth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
eee, at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving, 

The name of Charlotte Bredenkamp, widow of Henry Bredenkamp, 
late of First Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda R. Frank, widow of Morris T. Frank, late of 
Twenty-fifth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Webb, widow of Wilson S. Webb, alias 
William Stoddard, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Hammon, widow of Martin L. Hammon, 
late of Company B, One hundred and tenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month In lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Mary A. Scobey, widow of John S. Scobey, late lieu- 
tenant colonel Sixty-elghth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Anna C. Tonnemacher, widow of Henry B. Tonne- 
macher, late of Company D, Fiftieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Scudder, widow of Elias Scudder, late of 
Company D, Ninety-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Mattie Hepler, widow of George Hepler, late of Troop 
K, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nellie J. Wyrick, widow of Henry H. Wyrick, late of 
Company E, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that sbe is 
now receiving. 

The name of Frances M. Armstrong, widow of Franklin Armstrong, 
late of Company D, Eleventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Melissa Kitchen, widow of George Kitchen, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Cummins, former widow of Jonathan B. 
Saunders, late of Cogswell's Battery Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Priscilla De Witt, widow of James P. De Witt, late of 
Second Battery Iowa Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Ross, widow of James W. Ross, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary Emily Stansberry, widow of Allen W. Stansberry, 
late of Company H, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Gray, widow of Orrin Gray, late of Company 
A, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, 
First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Eaton, widow of Ivers W. Eaton, late of 
Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Fisher, widow of Elijah T. Fisher, late of Com- 
pany E, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eunice C. Dearing, widow of Jacob M. Dearing, late of 
Capt. E. L. Webb's Company E, Sixty-sixth Regiment Missouri Enrolled 
Militia, and pay her a penson at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William W, Alverson, late of Capt. Charles F, Mayo's 
Randolph Company of the Randolph, Howard, and Chariton Volunteer 
Militia of Missouri, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, 

The name of Nancy Burton, former widow of Brice P. Colyer, late of 
Company F, Forty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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y The name of Hattie A. Frazier, widow of Silas Frazier, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Grant, widow of Levi Grant, late of Company B, 
One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. ? 

The name of Mary E. Nixon, widow of Edwin Nixon, late quarter- 
master sergeant, Forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Taylor, widow of William F. Taylor, late of 
Companies M and K, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Risby J. McLaughlin, widow of William D. McLaughlin, 
late of Company B, Thirty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Eliza Brewster, widow of Silas Brewster, late of 
Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Jimmerson, widow of Charles H. Jimmerson, 
late of Company A, Twenty-eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia J. Bartram, widow of George C. Bartram, late 
of Company K, Twenty-third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try, and Company I, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret H. Diehl, widow of Jacob Diehl, late of Com- 
pany C, One hunderd and sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ann Eliza Pike, widow of John B. Pike, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment Mississippi Marine Brigade Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Luttia Neff, widow of Reuben H. Neff, late of Com- 
pany F, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Addie Davis, widow of Edward Davis, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Martin, widow of Theodore F. Martin, late 
of Company B, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Patrick, widow of Calvin Patrick, late of 
Company E, Thirty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Arophine C. Knox, widow of John R. Knox, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Bsther Huntress, widow of Wilbur H. Huntress, late 
of Company A, Third Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Helena Dearborn, widow of George H. Dearborn, late 
of Company A, Fifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Gray, widow of David C, Gray, late of Com- 
panies E and A, Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Aroline H. Atwood, widow of Moses F. Atwood, late of 
Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Keeler, widow of Orlando D. Keeler, late 
of Company G, Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Pratt, widow of Ira E. Pratt, late of Sixteenth 
Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Amelia Viets, widow of Seba Viets, late of Company 
C, Fifth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and Company E, 
Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Lucy R. Robertson, widow of William Robertson, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Laura E. Reynolds, widow of John Reynolds, late of 
Company I, Ninety-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sallie Gearhart, widow of John Gearhart, late of 
Company E, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah V. Johnson, widow of Francis M. Johnson, late 
of Company B, Ninety-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Wealthy Young, widow of Charles E. Young, late 
of First Independent Battery New Hampshire Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise C. Kimberly, widow of Robert L. Kimberly, 
late colonel One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lovisa Buckley, widow of Philo Buckley, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. , 

The name of Laura C. Crawford, widow of Samuel R. Crawford, 
late of Company C, Ringgold's Battalion, and Company D, Twenty- 
second Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William H, Petitt, late of Company E, Eighty-sixth 
Regiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary Gorman, widow of William Gorman, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, 

The name of Rose A. Ferguson, widow of Thomas Ferguson, late 
a first-class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hittie Davis, widow of Henry H. Davis, late of Com- 
pany B, Forty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Crosby, widow of Harry Crosby, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventeenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza M. Vail, widow of John Vail, late of Company 
A, Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Janes, widow of Thomas Janes, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Brooker, widow of Ambrose Brooker, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fortieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Livonia Rodgers, widow of Nelson P. Rodgers, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hester C. True, widow of John A. True, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Wagner, widow of Levi Wagner, late of 
Company F, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Dorman, widow of John E. Dorman, late of 
Company B, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Simmons, widow of Miles Simmons, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet Vosburg, former widow of Silas W. Stoddard, 
late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Stedman, widow of Julius C. Stedman, late 
of Company G, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company B, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving, 
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The name of Lorinda R. Cooper, widow of James L. Cooper, late of 
Company G, Twenty-eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Jane Chesnutt, widow of Samuel Chesnutt, 
late of Company C, Seventy-elghth Regiment Fennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Miller, widow of Orson A, Miller, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and fifty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Hortense F. Thayer, widow of Samuel B. Thayer, late 


or Company K, Forty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 


fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that she is now recelying. 

The name of Erwin C. Rose, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
8. Rose, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Zilpha J. Rowe, helpless and dependent daughter of 
David Rowe, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Anna E. Brewster, widow of Elias Brewster, late of 
Company K, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Julia B. Jones, widow of William D. Jones, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. S 

The name of Lucinda Beck, widow of Henry Beck, late of Company 
G, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Polly A. King, widow of Mathias P. King, late of 
Company B, Twenty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan F. Rutherford, widow of George W. Rutherford, 
late of Company D, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Illinois 
vohmteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 3 

The name of Dicie C. Alexander, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Franklin Alexander, late of Company F, Seventieth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bliza C. Clark, widow of John W. Clark, late of 
Company D, Bightieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Effie Overton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William Overton, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Provisional 
Missouri Enrolled Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Virginia Griffith, widow of Charles W. Griffith, late of 
Company B, One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
tecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Minesinger, widow of David N. Minesinger, 
late of Company H, One hundred and fortieth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and Battery C, First Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Oney, widow of Bedford Oney, late of Com- 
panies G and K, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and 
Company H, Ninth Regiment United States Veteran Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lois L. Andrews, widow of Henry D. Andrews, late of 
Company F, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emily J. McGee, widow of Thomas McGee, late of 
Company D, One hundred and sixty-elghth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infanrty, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Blizabeth T. Douglass, widow of William Douglass, 
Tate of Company D, One hundred and eightieth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Joslin, widow of William Joslin, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna M. Lohnes, widow of John P. Lohnes, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Pemberton, widow of Stephen C. Pemberton, 
late of Company B, Elghty-eighth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, | 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she | 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Bertha 
L. Pemberton, helpless and dependent daughter of said Mary A. and 
Stephen C. Pemberton, the additional pension herein granted shall | 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Mary A. Pemberton the name of said Bertha L. Pemberton 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Mary A. Pemberton. 

The name of Fannie Nier, widow of John Nier, late of Company H, 
One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane A. Shelton, widow of William T. Shelton, late of 
Company F, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Melvina D. Story, widow of Orrin Story, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. : 

The name of Lucinda M. Irish, widow of Calvin A. Irish, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louisa Eiselle, widow of Frederick Eiselle, late of 
Company E, One hundred and thirteenth and One hundred and twen- 
tieth Regiments Illinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adaline E. Robbins, widow of Jacob B. Robbins, late 
of Company K, Seventy-elghth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth R. Noll, widow of Moses F. Noll, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lleu of that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Clark, widow of Francis Clark, late of Bat- 
tery M, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Haviland, widow of Edgar P. Haviland, 
late of Company F, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Edwina B. Kemp, widow of Thomas E. Kemp, late 
adjutant, Fourth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. : 

The name of Belle Mifflin, widow of Josiah C. Mifin, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate B. Bowers, widow of John F. Bowers, late of 
Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelving. 

The name of Mary L. Reither, widow of John T. Reither, late of 
Company A, One hundredth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Heckaman, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Henry Heckaman, late of Company C, One hundred and forty- 
ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Christina Müller, widow of Jobn Müller, late of Com- 
panies G and C, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Smith, widow of John Smith, late of Com- 
panies I and B, Seventy-seventh Regiment United States Colored 
Infantry, and Company D, Tenth Regiment United States Colored 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Howe, widow of Waitstill V. Howe, late 
of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volonteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 840 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The name of Elmina H. Streeter, widow of Lorenzo Streeter, late 


of Company H, Thirty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate 
of that she is now receiving. 


of $50 per month in lieu 
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The name of John E. Markley, late of Company E, Sixty-eighth 
Regiment, and Company K, One hundred and seyenty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Y. Teters, widow of Wilbert B. Teters, late 
of Company I, Twenty-fifth Regiment, Company H, and lieutenant 
colonel, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Hodgkins, widow of Samuel F. Hodgkins, late 
of Company G, Second Regiment United States Sharp Shooters, and 
Company H, Twelfth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucinda E. Spillman, widow of Thomas J. Spillman, 
late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sallie A. Palmore, widow of Frederick W, Palmore, 
late of Company H, Tenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Oswald, widow of Charles Oswald, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen M. Brown, widow of Uriah P. Brown, late of 
Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Clark, widow of Leonard Clark, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Phebe A. Rice; widow of William Rice, late of Company 
M, First Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Bannister, widow of Martin W. Bannister, late 
of Company B, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Sylvester, widow of William M. Sylvester, late 
of Company D, Forty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, through a legally 
appointed guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Helen Underwood, widow of Lloyd Underwood, late 
of Company C, Thirty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eva Briggs, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
F. Briggs, late of Company K, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Evelina C. Gross, widow of George M. Gross, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Irvin P. 
Gross, helpless and dependent son of said Evelina C. and George M. 
Gross, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Evelina C. 
Gross, the name of said Irvin P. Gross shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Evelina C. Gross, 

The name of Clara Harlan, former widow of John Wilkinson, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy A. Stewart, widow of Thomas Stewart, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth S. Jones, widow of Harrison Jones, late of 
Company F, Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet C. Bristol, former widow of James F, Woodruff, 
late of Company K, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Christena E. Waitman, widow of Francis M, Waitman, 
late of Company B, Twenty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is nom recelving, 


The name of Elizabeth M. Miller, widow of Franklin Miller, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amelia Miller, widow of Emanuel Miller, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Susan O. Adams, widow of Solomon H, Adams, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she Is 
now reeceiving. K 

The name of Lydia F. Barkley, widow of Robert Barkley, late of 
band, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kate Payler, widow of George Payler, late of Company 
H, Eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Muzzy, widow of Harrison C. Muzzy, late of 
Company H, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Evaleen M. Davidson, widow of Harvey Davidson, late 
of Company B, First Regiment Michigan Sharpshooters, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of! that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Smith, widow of Michael Smith, late of Com- 
pany K, Twenty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Tyner, widow of John T, Tyner, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and thirty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, ; 

The name of Mary Ann Bain, widow of James Bain, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. ‘ 

The name of Elizabeth J. Waddell, widow of Robert R. Waddell, late 
of Company A, Second Battalion Ohio National Guard Cavalry, and 
Company H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Priscilla Allison, widow of Frank M. Alli 
Company B, One hundred and eleventh Regiment 3 a S 
teer Infantry, and Company D, Eighteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


This bill is a substitute for the foll 
10 0 50 ollowing House bills referred 


II. R. 1006. Emily J. Hormel. H. R. 6596. Emm 

H. R.1048. Carrie A. Cunningham, II. I. 6630, Sarah 1. Wickham 

H. R. 1149. Mary E. Lowe. H. R. 6691. Martha L. Jackson. 

H. R.1501. Mary M. Allison, H. R. 6773. Luella Sutton a 

H. R. 1502. Margaret A. Taylor. II. R. 6803. Ruth B. Adamson 

H. R. 1701. Priscilla Chandler. II. R. 6808. Ida McAllister. 

H. R. 1799. Ellen E. Bechtel. II. R. 6811. Alma C. Hill. 

H. R. 1967. Caroline W. Hersh- H. R. 6846, Louisa C. Coleman. 
berger. H. R. 6847. Frederick Kidwiler, 

H. R. 1969, Charles S. Francis, H. R. 6927, Margaret A. Parks 

H. R. 2238, Mary C. Sanders, H. R. 6971. Savannah Huffmire. 

H. R. 2281. Julia Laroue. H. R. 7047. Clara R. Stutsman. 

H. R. 2285. Anna L. McCornack. H. R.7054. Lodemia Speelman. 

H. R. 2592. Madora A. Lander. II. R.7163. Mary J. Fishel, 

H. R. 2644. William R. Plessner. H.R.7197. Mary A. Good. 

H. R. 3049. Sarah E. Miller, H. R. 7257. Anna K. Warren 

H. R. 3564. Mary Sutton. H. R. 7326. Lillian B. Ramsdell, 

H. R. 3718. Mary J. Coburn, H. R. 7438. Mary M. Oody 

H. R, 3796. Cordelia Kite. H. R. 7440, Kate H. Garvin 

H. R. 4023, Arthur S. Belcher, alias H, R. 7470. Mary Marker. 
William Prescott. H. R. 7746. Mary D. Walls. 

II. R. 4060. Margaret F. Brunner, II. R. 7747. Mary Ann Rogers. 

H. R. 4206. Selia Osborn. H. R. 7770. Elizabeth J. White. 

H. R. 4265, Sheridan McDaniel. H. R. 7906. Harriet A. Holmes. 

H. R. 4589. Cora E. Farrar. H.R. 7989. Dessie M. Johnson. 

H. R. 4594. Nancy M. Burroughs. II. R. 8020. Sophia Hoffman. 

II. R. 4684. Mary A. Hatton. II. R. 8064. Lydia A. Lawrence. 

B, 5 we rea zS 8 =i Ly 8005. Magdalena King. 

. R. 4746. e Gratton. R. 8154. Olive A. B. - 
* *** 
. R. 5034, . Hughes. H. R. 8171. Margaret J. Relyea. 

H. R. 5052. Isabel Shurr. H. R. 8217. Daira 8 

H. R. 5134. Charles E. Campbell, H. R. S218. Emma E. Blake, 
alias Ebin Campbell. I. R. 8221. Ellen Lessing. 

H. R. 5144. Callie M. Edwards. H. R. 8243. Christofa Preston. 

H. R. 5243. Eunice Ellis. H. R. 8320. Annie E. Fryer, 

II. R. 5364. Emily Brune. H. R. 8321. Anne Jones, 

II. R. 5366. Minnie Dawson. II. R. 8340. Jane Hart. 

H. R. 5412. Harriet Kingsbury, H. R. 8357. Sallie Radford. 

H. R. 5600. Arena Smith. H. R. 8375. Caroline McGough, 

II. R. 5826. Mary E. Archer. H. R. 8417, Anna F. Gourlay. 

H. R. 5916. Nancy Morgan, H. R. 8442. Helen F. Miller. 

H. R. 6097. Isabell Congo, H. R. 8443. Laura I. Washburn. 

H. R. 6406. Horace Sage. H. R. 8453. Mary Allen. 

H. R. 6455. Eliza J. Blouse. H. R. 8454. John V. Evans. 

II. R. 6456. John B. Blouse, H. R. 8456. Martha E. Henderson, 
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H. R. 84 
II. R. 75. Lizzie 
H: R: 8812. Man h Osborn 
E rn. H. R. 9 
H. R. 8531. Catharine Bn; H.R — 
H. R. . Mary A o H. R a 2 B 
H. R. 85 5 Elizabeth Snyder. * H 9360. Ma: yeh siig 
HR 8530. Margaret Strayer eet Mary Collins. „ | BB 908-2 
K Philippine pliner, H. R. 9869. William ‘Walrath. H. R. 9709. John A. Swarts, 
H. R. 8598. Em e E. cee = Mary B, R. Murray. ree 13. end Thoth ai, 
8888. a F. Perz bert Saute: Seen lana Me BBS 117. Nang, i 5 H. R. 10046, 
8 Elizabeth P rand ema E Te g. Hannah Bee Seas Nancy B. H 5 
a R, 8640. argaret zonr o HR 9 7 ah J. Kerr 2 R. 9735. Ha Be elier, H. R. song: Wary Hubbard. 7 
K. 8644 Hattie Wort ied OD R. 383, wary Jane Carts R. 9738. rstmeyer. H. K 10852. Cont 
== 8652 Sallie C ene „ 9384. Laut dene Cartes, H. R. 9741. Ann E. 8 J. Barto: H. R. 180. A uma L. J er. 
5 R. 8668. Adaline M tabi. HR 9386. 8 W. Koh II. R. 5745. b 5 II. R. 1 0051. fname esser, 
K. 8874. Harmon Beatt H. R. 900. Ly h A. Nighewai K. k. 6747. Nancy 1 EE 10087. Aan a J. Lawyer. 
Harmon’ Beatty. 1 a: 9890. irda X Fib ewander, H. R. 9740. Nancy í York. H. R: 10 7. Harri 155 Manu er. 
H. R. 897 Roles. a Harmon 2 TR 9202. Mary F. Lo E ae Gort 8 Margaret -p Waterson 
B. R ass „ Ma es. on E. H. R. 93 8 C. nghri II. 9754. Mi ne Murra ‘on, H. 10069. i na M. G Wil. 
EGE SE TE ted m EEEE ia Sie, EEM EN 
E: R prag EA 5 TETE Pim aera BE ite paiga Nee 
R. 8752. C rgaret n. ER Mar. . Pem R9 „ Nelli ms, ` R. 10096. len DAR 
H. R 87 . Cornell. Barton. 9418. y E. H ble. H. R 780. Miner R. Bra H. R. 1 9 ey 
II. R. S 55. Mary a Kennett. H. R. 9420 Frances Mites a eee c ervie 1 HR 10104. A M Bun 
=e 8720 Patience ries H. R. 9421. Nettie Juror . H. R. 9784. 8 Bu Is. H. R. 10106. M ine ‘ee 
. K. S717. Lucin or Ar Karn H. K. 9422. Nils J. W well. * 5 ADD. R. 10107. * 
H. R. Raoi Herit 8 H. R. 9423 Rilla J BS 5 H. K. 9791. Wi Ham J Nn II. N Zora Al wn 
H: R. 8851 mow 5 —.— + Sealine Rochel H. - 9192. M Mam W . IH. R. 10109. Eliz Zora Hagi known 
E RETTA r H. P. e . 8188. Linde oh 4 Shoe 18146. TET a 
H. 8872 Hin . F R 9480: Dora Faber ead, H R- 9799: Ha o Stepana! 1 1 10316 Fe 
K. 8878. ate A H. R.9445. ma J erty: H.R „ Susan . Woggerm KR. 1 20, Tin: ret C. Wi 
H.R — 3 Maria G Fowler. H. R. 94 Martha 3 D H 9802. Vi 1 8 rae R. 9428. reint C. Wie 
II. K. 76. Ma Crowl. — HR 47. Ma A. Calb KR. 9829 ernie P. ape II. 10126. Sarah H aker, 
HR 9518 Lids T ‘A. Robinson HE R 9148. ee Fo n. EE 1 Aana pr Kanaan it R: 10127. Sophia in 
8 Marth Waldren SH 1 Caral a Marke, a. 5 — 1 3 R. 10130. N 1 Paul 
HI. R. 8946. a V. Smith, HR. — — Han ine Riley. * II. R. 9835. ary N. e ee 10133. Nane die Matthews. 
H. R. re Ida Cole. H. R. Sin Ma nah Spring S 1.8836. Helen d B oody. 123 R. 10134. Sophie Ulen. 
H. R. 8088. Naney Hee ut. H. R. T5. Ch Oaster. 5 1 len M, Farle II. R. 10185, tat oot 
H. K. 8960. 1 e la B. . . Farley, 9 rann. 

He Sota: — ae EE tie baat 8 55 e 
R. 8986. ah M ` R. 9483. Adell . II. R. 9. II. R. 8. Sarah R. redenkum 
H. R. 80 6. Nettle te H. R. 83. Ava e Parker H. 9850. E y Hi e ie 10161. Sarah 8 AI p. 

pete Ada M ruman H. R 9496. Ba L. Stephe 8 liza Seam I. 10164 ancy E ebb. . 
01. Wi _ Standish H 9501. rtholomew ens. R. Julia A Woo R. 10166. Mary A „ Hamm 
estley J . R. 9508 ey Ro L. Byal. II. R. 9854. Sarah J. oodard, H. R. 10167. e Scobe on. 
alias ¥ Brasier . Henriette’ Pe H. R. 9 4. Rose Mo Monto H. R. 1 67. Ma “Tonn y. 
H. K. 9004. e E Wattam 3, H. K. 3895. sect bert t. now fl. K Ost Jolit Noan H. R 10118: i 
IE k. 6024. M en, Boe ee Ree aa a Cox, EE A. Loomis . 10183. Fraue? 5 . 
I. R. — 5 Ma . Squires, H 5 N Redm: EE 9863. tes Carr. API e ien. 
H. R. 90 4. Harr e Garner. H. 9523. Ad iam H. J an. H. 9876. Martha I. La KE 10184 Men 4 
H. R. 9040, Deti et D; peni l. K. 8828. Adaline Nort nan. on, | EE f 9881. cog Pugh. H. R. 10186. Melissa, KI 8 
II. R. 9 9, Lottis C. Jones n, II. R. 9525 Prede L. Poler. H. R. 9881. I ede Goldsbe: N II. 10200, ary E tchen. 
H . 9050, E e Painter. s „R. 952 „ erie! ey. R. 9884 Lydia L. W rry. R. 102 „Prise „ Cumut 
Hor ina date BES Jernia B an * 6. Vale eater ie’ De Wite 
iE 5 Sarah 5 - Compton. f. = 9845 . 2 ne cae H. R. 9890. wiles iB. "iomas H: = 10205. ai a 7 8 
N utha M. E. Stand H. E. 38548 Naar, a Wilber 1 „Strunk 1.1021. Mary N. Gra 
H: R: 9120; Agnes 3 e Hl. R. 580. Ma e Johnson, 5 5 R. 40213 Mary M. E 7. 
II. R. oar Agnes ‘allace. dage. H. R. 9850. M ry A. nason, 1. 9893. Lyd Chaim wick. 5 10218. ah Mi. Eaton, 
H. 9130. F Jones. R. 935 „Mary An uck. R. 9894. ia A. Fi . 10222. Bunice er. 
11.125 Sarah A. tt H: R: 9534. Baith N Burwell. H: R 95 Gora For Aa, E 10328 Wilton we ane 
` R.9185. Harr E Gilin Si hg . Wyatt. E Hat . . . 
H. R. 91 . Harrie ifin. H 9567. Sarat A. Ew „ II. R 897. Harri Johnson. H. R. 0225. t 78 on. è 
H R BISG Mary A. Patton HH boo Gesina i, Sherman 1 1 oxo. e Hl Hi loa 112 e 
H. R. 9200. Josie Hi Taylor. ` R. 9570. ane Garrett, > TE 9900. Wil es R. 9 1. 10229. 2 J. 4 kon. 
II. R. 597 Lillian icks. H. R. 9584. Charles R tt. H R.9903. eliam Re ton. at R. 10234. Risby z 3 
EE i Seamore: eee eee 1 Donet. Knapps * 16225 ee, Aist Ercan 
II. 223 Mary J Hawkin: H. R. 9586. Seward Ge Adams. II. R. 9905. A hine H p. H. R. 10236. Emma age Rrews N 
H R: 210; Katherine Wht s H. R. posa, tiog eaa H. f. 9908 Emily H M. Bogle. H. R. 10238. Sopiia J. Baa ter. 
H 18. J ne Whit H. R. 88. Eliza t Force. | R. 9908. mily H. gle, „R. 1 Se pe erson, 
HP a baits HE. R” 505 Ae E Rey IE EE xe. Amma, i mee E a 
. dames 0 ums. . “9598. nna J Bie eymour, II. R. Harri en. " I. pi 250. a N a 
: H. . M . Bish ` . 99 et R. 1 „ Addi eff. 
. ue Kr E ont eo oe ie an monte, Ee iia Ry Mie 
` R. 9229. ary V. ` R9603. Mary. 1 1 ussefl. H K. 255. Nancy C. P n. 
Hit 9230: Riora A. Barnhart, H. R tis, Anna. Piles, H. R: 9021; Haret Bele 1 1 10360, Bt ine C. Knox 
H. K. 5245. Emili oaks H. R. 9617. — Aine ety ae a H. 10201. Marv . > 
H. R. gone: Bai Scheich. H. R. oe Ma Hall. 2 H. R 9923. Buph J. Weimer. is, H. R. 10263. Mary E. G “lees 
H. R. 3 2 Emilia Goerisch H R. 18. Lou A. Zimmer H. 9924. 1 emia Brady. II. R. 10266. Aroline . Gray, le 
II. R. 237, 8 Rank. R. 9620. M Har, man, R. 9981. jorothy Ba 3 2 10287. Rant E oe 
H R: 9240. Sean G; Caplinger H- R, oeat noes Siewert E Soule Bacon, 1 10200 Jennie Pr Atwood. 
f Sale Gi iaa EE 0626. Agness” Salim, | HE R thee: D rad HIE toate pos vis 
H. I 8369 5 8 ea Aldridge HR. nS ec apr a H.R. 10312, 1 
H. R: D279, Fran 5 I. K 384. bee Alen andi H. K. Seat: feces BA paki H. R. 8 Reynolds. 
H. R. 9281. Franci Allen, II. K. 9642. Julia „ H. K. 9902. REES ont S H. R. 10820. Sarah Gearhart s. 
H R. 9288. Kride 1. 80 Evans. A. 2.3888 3 os .. 909. Sarah enn ee 3 „Johnson 
H. R. 5284. Bridget MeCabe H R. 9650 rae Fitzsi H R. 9965. parat E. Patt H. R. 10823. 5 è 
H. R. 0285. Elen Mathews ER Seo MERS E sae ee . iain R 10823. Lovisa C. Kimbe 
II. R Seer. pee oe S, H. R. 9054. zona ‘<n ie K. R. 9967. 8 anna D Todd. H. R. 10326. Lavra Buckley rly. 
H. R. —.—5 Eoen 5 Gregor H. R. 9655. vane T arver. II. R. 9968. — = H. ee H.R. 18225 William” OFERTO 
H. E321. Alice} J. vane H. R. 9656. we E. 5 — E R.9979. 8 F. Shel rry. II. R. 2 Mary — H. aie 
. 0800 Pmily Rav. i - R. 9657. — A “Hor H. R. 9985. 8 n = R. 10331. Rose 8 5 
fl. K. 6303. Unt a Hl. K. 9098. Ediiha F „ Horner. F fame, I. R. 10331. Hittie I Fergu. 

02 yA. Wi H.R. „Edit J. Johnso H. R. 9991. Permel e Putraw HR 33. cana Davi son. 
1 e pro ae = 5 Amia Crt 
5 Marie Woon iE e F Mar mn Man E Buck EEIE ES ior, 

. 920. Priscila oe: - R. 9863. F. Spencer Be oe ae „ Buckmas H.R. 338. Mary Brook 
HI. R. 93324. Priselll . Oakley. H. R.9664 Mary E pencer II. 997. H b A. Mos ter tay K. 10340. 8 boket; 
H. yin Jenn a Boyer. x H. R. 9667. 8. 2 MeJonkin „R. 10003 arry E. G 5. H. R. 1 . Hester Ro 
H. 255. -T ie Alle ~ H.R 67. Sa estia H 8. II. R. 1 3 Virginia alusha. HI. R. 41. Jul C. Rora. 
H. R. 9328. —.— Cameron H. R. 9670. Mande É Davenport: H. R. 10009. —5 ne Lewis, H. R. pe 75 Jennie D Wagner 
RE Moneta „ aco! moe EE 10010. Emna f pde HE ak moam Nars C. Binaon 
N 79338. eodat er. R. 9679. rion Lee er. II. 11. M a J. Wh 2 H. 10369. let i; —— 
II. R. 9237. Mary e S. Black. II. R.9683. Anna $ `R. 10012 3 ipple 4 0 . ee 
H. R. 92 37. Cynt D. sk 8 Tsab F. Quinn H. R. 10013. Clara Ni isher. = H. R 1 Lori ath Sted 2 
II. R. 338. hia Smali 89. Em ell A, . I. R. 3. Mary N chols, 10391. nda R man. 
H: R. 9349 3 5 — 5 — —.— uiinturn 1 1 10018, Mary N; Hougiand. H. R. 10392 ae 1 
H. Ju H. R. 1. Loda a R. Connel R. 10018. Naney J enoweth K. 10393. Tenio des 
maker. K. 0004, Marthe . Ñ anch. fl. R. 1903 f. Aman Wenig . R 10897. Hortense E. 1 
Bien u Bee H. R. 10032. — pE Koo E. R. r gave F. Thayer 
Be H. R. 10040 Matha Eeo „ reer F. howe : 
be — N * re, 
ea 10044. Jessie E Stork. H. . . BONET 
10045. A rah E. K ggery. I R. 10465. Lucinda mimi, set 
„ Alphiald Kecer, H.R. ee Polly a Beck: 
. Park. H. 3 Fouy A King 
H. K. 10496. Eliza G. Rutherford 
„ Eliza Č, 5 . 


R. 9351. 
Adeline 
Ringelstein, H. R. 969 
nt 5. Eliza 
beth A 
Russell 
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H. R. 10503. H. R. 10632. M J. ‘kins, 
H. R. 10509. Virginia Griffith. H. R. 10637. Lucinda B. Spillman. 
H. R. 10511. Mary L. Minesinger. H. R. 10653. Sallie A. ore. 
H. R. 10512. Mary M. Oney H. R. 10654. beth 
H. R. 10541. Lois L. 8 H. R. 10685. Ellen M. Brown. 
H. R. 10542. Emil H. R. 10667, E. Clark. 
H. R. 10543. Babe Det T. Douglass. H. R. 10677. Phebe A. Rice, 
H. R. 10544. Martha Joslin. H. R. 1 . Eliza Bannister, 
H. R. 10545. Anna M. Lobnes. H. R. 10719. Maria Sylvester. 
H. R. 10546. Mary A. Pemberton. H.R. 10758. Helen Underw 
H. R. 10547. Fannie Nier, H. R, 10766. Eva B 
H. R. 10548. Jane A. Shelton. H. R. 10775. Eveling Gross. 
H. R. 10552. Melvina D. Story. II. R. 10819. Clara Harlan. 
H. R. 10557. Lucinda M. Iris H. R. 10866. Nancy A. Stewart. 
H. R. 10561. Louisa Eiselle. H. R. 10870. Elizabeth 8. Jones. 
H. R. 10563. Adaline B. Robbins. H. R. 10876. Harriet C. Bristol. 
H. R. 10564, Elizabeth R. Noll. H. R. 10912. Christena E. Waltman. 
H. R. 105 Mary J. Clark H. R. 10921. Elizabeth M. Miller. 
H. R. 10567. mee t E. Haviland, H. R. 10922. Miller. 
H. E. 10568. Edwina B. Kemp. H. R. 10931. Susan Q. Adams. 
H. R. 10573. Belle Mifflin. H. R. 1098 dia F. Barkley. 
H. R. 10576. Kate E. Bowers. H. R. 109 Kate Payler. 
H. R. 10580. Mary L. Relther. IL R. 10974. Mary E. M 
H. R. 10612. Annie M. Heckaman, H. R. 10980 een M. Davidson. 
H. R. 10616. Christina Miller. H. R. 11101. Mary Smith. 
H. R. 10617. Mary J, Smith H. R. 11102 da er. 
H. R. 10622. Martha A. Howe. H. R. 11197. Mary Ann Bain. 
H. R. 10623. Elmina II. Streeter. H. R. 11200. Elizabeth J. Waddell. 
H. R. 10028. John E. Markley. H. R. 11202. Priscilla Allison. 
H. R. 10629. Margaret Y. Teters. 


Mr, FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to cor- 
rect two typographical errors in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 22, line 14, strike out the figures 30“ and insert in 
lien thereof the figures “50”; and on page 31, line 7, correct the 
speliing of the name “ Missouri.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a brief statement of what the bill con- 
tains. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois ask unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rrconůb in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 


The bill contains a total of 584 private bills, proposing to grant pen- 
sion or increase of pension, divided as follows: 

Civil War widows already on the pension roll at $30 a month, 
recommended for increase of $10, $15, or $20 a month, 336. 

Widows who married soldiers after June 27, 1905, recommended at 
the rate of $30, 172. 

Helpless and dependent children who can obtain relief only through 
special act of Congress, 64. 

Soldiers whe haye been denied pension through some technicality 
or because their service was not quite 90 days, 12. 

The pensions and increases of pensions provided by the bill would 
add a monthly cost to the pension roll of $13,435, and if all of the 
proposed beneficiaries should live one year the additional cost would 
be $161,220. But in these special cases the death rate will be ex- 
tremely heavy, as many of the claimants are more than 80 years of 
age and several are in their nineties. This is particularly true of 
the widows for whom increases have been recommended. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the evidence filed in support of these bills 
that is, the aged widows’ cases—indicates that 70 per cent are entirely 
helpless and in need of constant aid and attendance, while most of 
the others are shown to be physically disabled. And the great ma- 
jority are in destitute circumstances, in numerous cases depending 
upon public or private charity for part of their needs. 

It might be proper to call attention to the considerable number of 
bills providing relief for helpless and dependent children of deceased 
soldiers. It will be noted that the omnibus bill carries 64 of these 
cases. Doubtless through some oversight in pension legislation, no 
provision has been made in existing Jaws to grant relief to blind, 
idiotic, or otherwise helpless and dependent children of soldiers, except 
where the soldier dies before the child attains the age of 16 years. 
When the condition of blindness, mental incompetency, or helplessness 
from other causes, with dependency, continues down through the years 
from childhood, these helpiess dependents often become public charges 
after the death of their parents. Their sole hope of relief, through 
the small pension granted in such cases, $20 a month, is by special act 
of Congress. 

It is believed to be conservative to estimate a probable death rate 
of 15 per cent the first year, 20 per cent the second, and 25 per cent 
the third year, among the proposed beneficiaries of this bill. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Futter, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask pnanimous consent to 
take the Interior Department appropriation bill from the 
Speaker’s table, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table, disagree to all 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference on the bill 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 10020, an act making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interlor for the fiscal year 1926, and for other purposes. 


The SPHAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Cramton, MURPHY, and CARTER. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 2309. An act for the relief of Robert Laird, sr.; and 

H. R. 9076. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide the necessary organization of the customs 
service for an adequate administration and enforcement of the 
tariff act of 1922 and all other customs revenue laws,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1923. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the following concurrent resolution: 


House Concurrent Resolution 41 


Resolted by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Repre- 
sentatives bill (H. R. 2373) for the relief of the Standard Oil Co., at 
Savannah, Ga., the item of appropriation being contained in the 
general deficiency bill of April 2, 1924. 


The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10020) making apprepria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, and Mr, 
Hannts as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11248) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. 
Luce in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11248) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other pur- 
poses, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


For continuing the establishment of the park; compensation of 
civilian commissioners; clerical and otber services, labor, iron gun 
carriages, mounting of siege guns, memorials, monuments, markers, 
and historical tablets giving historical facts, compiled without praise 
and without censure; maps, surveys, roads, bridges, restoration of 
earthworks, purchase of lands, purchase and transportation of sup- 
plies and materials; and other necessary expenses, $24,000. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana: After line 20, 
on page 87, insert: For the purchase of a site on the plains of 
Chalmette where was fought the battle of New Orleans, on January 
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8, 1815, and the construction and erection thereon of a memorial 
temple to be used 2s a repository for the records ef the soldiers who 
participated in that engagement and as a solemn and sacred protest 
against strife or enmity among fhe English-speaking peoples in the 
future, $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman begins, 
has not the gentleman forgotten the day—this is not the 8th 
of January. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will say to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, I did not forget the day, but the Lord in 
His wisdom saw fit to make Members of the House His uncon- 
scious servants and they interposed themselyes on yesterday 
and, much to my chagrin and disappointment, I was unable 
to get the opportunity to make an 8th of January speech. I 
do not intend, Mr. Chairman, to deliver myself of any attempt 
at an oration to-day. It is rather difficult to make a 4th of 
July speech on the 5th of July, and it is still more difficult to 
deliver an address on the 9th of January that should have 
been delivered on the Sth of January; it is beyond the ability 
of a Kentuckian, or Tennesseean, or Mississippian, or even a 
Louisianian that was born and reared on the plains of Chal- 
mette, But it is not a case of where are the snows and girls 
of yesterday? The 8th of January will come again and I hope 
to be here. 

In offering the proposed amendment, I wanted to invite 
the attention of the House to and fasten it on the fact that 
on yesterday the President of the United States, accompanied 
by a number of ladies who form the Society of the Daughters 
of 1812, proceeded to Lafayette Square and laid a wreath at 
the base of the equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson; and 
that the President in a few appropriate words expressed the 
thought that the great men of the country who have served 
faithfully on battlefields and in civie places should not be for- 
gotten, and that it was well to observe memorable dates in the 
history of the Nation. The 8th of January, 1815, was a 
great day. It is a great day in this generation. It will be 
a great day as long as great events in our history are rever- 
enced by the American people. Its romance writes itself in 
new chapters annually. For several days down in New Or- 
Jeans, my friends, an interesting event is going on. Two 
British warships, the Cape Town and the Calcutta, and two 
American battleships, the Richmond and the Cincinnati, are 
anchored in the Mississippi River right opposite the plains of 
Chalmette, One hundred and ten years ago the American and 
English forces were tearing each other's vitals out on that 
immortal battle field. To-day the people of New Orleans are 
celebrating the greatest engagement of the War of 1812 by 
entertaining as guests of honor English admirals and American 
admirals. They are the guests of the city. Every honor is 
being shown them, and balls, receptions, and banquets are the 
order of the day. This illustrates, if it does not prove, that the 
English-speaking peoples, after all, are one people and, not- 
withstanding what happened in New Orleans in that memorable 
battle 110 years ago, the people of this country desire to be 
affectionately connected with the people of Great Britain. We 
are divided only as the waves. We are one as the sea. All 
English-speaking people hope there will be no enmity or strife 
in the future, but that we shall walk arm in arm and shoulder 
to shoulder in conquests of material things and the elevation 
of the people, culturally and spiritually. [Applause.] 

I feel that in all probability the gentleman representing the 
committee and economy will make the point of order. I hope 
that some day the point of order will not be made when I 
again propose such an amendment, for I really believe that a 
memorial temple should be erected to commemorate the glory 
of those who fought the good fight and have since gone to the 
bivouac of the dead. [Applause.] I believe that $100,000 
would be wisely spent in the erection of a temple that would be 
another Battle Abbey, evidencing a reunited English-speaking 
people. 

I have spoken so frequently of the Battle of New Orleans 
and its history that it would be like carrying snow to Lapland 
or coals to Newcastle to dilate on it to-day. And this is the 
9th and the zest of the atmosphere is temporarily gone. It 
will be back with us again on the next 8th. My chief pur- 
pose is to get the matter before the House once more and keep 
it there, so that like Banquo's ghost it will not down, because 
I hope that by persistency of effort we may get these economi- 
cal demons and fiends of the House to see that there really is 
something of value in perpetuating the field on which American 
valor performed so gloriously on the day we should forever 
celebrate, [Applause.] 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Northwestern Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.: Current expenses, $71,000; 
subsistence, $300,000; household, $152,000; hospital, $289,000; trans- 
portation, $500; repairs, $52,000; farm, $15,000; in all, Northwestern 
Branch, $879,500. 


Fixe’ SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend» 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 96, line 8, strike out the figures $300,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures $400,000.” 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, the hearings before the sub- 
committee will show that my amendment is a just one. I 
respectfully refer to page 813 of the hearings before the sub- 
committee. Colonel Wadsworth, president of the Board of 
Managers, states as follows: 


At the Northwest Branch we are practically on the same basis that 
we expected to be this year. We are finding ourselves short right 
now. We have available this year $298,000, but we are asking for 
a deficiency of $40,000. That is on account of the rather unexpected 
increase in our tuberculosis population. That has jumped now to 
nearly 500 patients there. Also these investigations and suggestions 
of increasing the rations have created a restlessness there that has, 
perhaps, caused the expenditure to run a little higher than it would 
if that had not oceurred. We are now asking for a deficiency of 
$40,000. 


On page 808 of the hearings General Wood testified in part: 


That is a question which I do not feel I could answer. With the 
present trend of affairs, as exemplified by the rise in price of some 
of the components of the ration, and by the rise in price of all the 
articles of consumption throughout the country, I can not see but 
that there is a probability, if not almost a certainty, thet the food 
cost will be greater in the fiscal year 1926. 


On page 805 of the hearings General Wood says: 


I think next year we are going to have a rather serlous increase 
in the ration cost. I think it is going to start this year. We have 
an advance of from 7 to 10 cents a pound in coffee, which is one of 
the largest items of our ration. We have an advance of from $1.50 
to $2 per barrel in flour. Beef is a little bit off but bacon is up. 
With such a large portion of the ration as coffee being heavily in- 
creased, it does not look good for the food supplies. I do not see 
any relief in the coffee situation for the next year or two unless Brazil 
quiets down. 


Notwithstanding this testimony the amount as provided in 
this bill under consideration for subsistence is only $2,000 
more than what General Wood says he had available for the 
fiscal year of 1925, and in face of the fact that he is asking 
for a deficiency appropriation of $40,000 for said year. Not- 
withstanding the fact by his own statement there is an in- 
crease in the cost of the rations, and not taking into considera- 
tion the fact that in all our national homes there is a steady 
increase in patients, we have this insufficient amount in the 
bill. 

In January, 1924, this soldier's home expended for rations 
in the tuberculosis hospital 52 cents per patient per day, and 
for the same month the United States Veterans’ Bureau was 
expending 88 cents per day for rations in tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. There has been some dissatisfaction about the na- 
tional home food. Many hundreds of the men who haxe been 
hospitalized at national homes have also been hospitalized at 
the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, and from the information I 
have received they are practically all of the opinion that 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals feed the patients 
a great deal better than they do at the national homes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I ask for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The Veterans’ Bureau hospitals feed their 
men a great deal better than they do at the National Homes 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. A recent investigating com- 
mittee has surveyed the hospital facilities, and I am frank 
to state that I honestly believe that if their report was 
printed and had been submitted to the House, the report 
would show that the hospitals at the National Homes for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers feed an inferior quality of food 
not up to the standard of the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, both 
as to quality and variety. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Is that a true statement? 
Does that show in the hearings? That is a very serious 
charge to make. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I said that I am frank to state that if 
those reports had been presented to the House—they have 
not been printed—they would contain those statements, be- 
cause I was with the committee when they made a survey 
at the national home in Wisconsin. Although General Wood 
testifies before the committee that he feeds absolutely fresh 
eggs to the hospital patients at the national homes, it is 
peculiar that on the day on which the subcommittee made 
the survey of the national home in Wisconsin, inspecting the 
kitchen in the tuberculosis hospital, they found the cooks 
breaking eggs, that were labeled cold storage eggs, for omelets 
in the morning. 

Mr, DYER. Whom does the gentleman blame for that? Is 
that inefficiency on the part of the management? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I would lay it to the fact that the appro- 
priations have been insufficient. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion, if 
he will offer an amendment to attach the soldiers’ homes to 
some responsible agency of the Government, instead of this 
so-called yolunteer management, we might get better results, 

Mr. SCHAFER. I think after the survey has been completed 
and the report of the World War Veterans’ Committee has 
been placed before Congress there will be legislation introduced 
with that purpose in mind, but here is the question now before 
us: General Wood admits that he had $298,000 for subsistence 
at the National Home in Wisconsin for the fiscal year 1925, and 
that with that $298,000 he had to come before Congress and 
ask for a deficiency of $40,000. He further admits that he is 
paying more for his supplies, and on the face of it this bill 
provides for only $2,000 more than the $298,000. 

I feel sure that this House, in its wisdom and intelligence, 
will grant sufficient appropriations to feed these men. These 
disabled men who are lying in the hospitals, who have bared 
their breasts to the enemy in time of war, these men who are 
dying, many of them, as the days go by, ought to have the 
best quality and variety of food and ought to have liberal 
appropriations granted for that purpose. They do not come be- 
fore this House and ask for $50,000 a year salary, as did some 
one who manufactured ammunition at the time of the war 
and suffered a loss. They ask only for justice. I believe with 
the President in a policy of economy, but there are many other 
places where the policy of economy may be carried ont to a 
better advantage and to the better interests of the people of 
the Nation than by cutting below the bone the appropriations 
to provide food for disabled veterans of the Nation's wars. 
I hope this amendment will pass. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The appropriations for subsistence at the national 
soldiers’ homes has been considerably increased this year over 
what they were last year, and they were largely increased last 
year when the House considered the bill. When the president 
of the board of managers was- before the committee General 
Wood stated that the appropriations suggested by the Bureau 
of the Budget for the fiscal year 1926 seemed to be adequate 
for the needs of the service, provided there would be no 
marked advances in the price of either coal, fuel, or items of 
subsistence. I then asked General Wood the question: 


Will the increase in this bill for items of subsistence for next year, 
over the current year, enable you to provide what in your opinion is 
an adequate and proper ration for the members of the homes? 


To this General Wood replied: 


We trust so, and believe it will be if there are no marked increases 
in the cost of the subsistence items, : 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. How can the gentleman explain General 
Wood's other statement, appearing on page 813, where for sub- 
sistence he had $298,000 for the fiscal year 1925, which is only 
$2,000. less than the amount allowed by the Budget and pro- 
vided for by this bill for the fiscal year 1926. On top of that 
he had to ask for a deficiency of $40,000. That would show 
that without any increase in population and without any 
increase in the cost of rations, they would have to have $388,- 
000, without taking into consideration said increases. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee provides no fixed ration for 
the soldiers’ homes. They are different than in the Army, where 
there is a fixed price on the ration. The instructions of this 
committee to the officers of the soldiers’ homes are to use all 
the money that is necessary to properly feed these men, and 
they assure us they are doing that. If they have to incur a 


deficiency in order to provide sufficient good food, they do it 
and are doing it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman recollect General 
Wood's testimony before the subcommittee on the last year's 
appropriation bill when he stated that if the appropriations 
were not sufficient they would not incur a deficiency? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They do it, however; and I say further 
that there have been numerous criticisms over the country in 
regard to the food at the soldiers’ homes. That is always so 
during the year of election. However, where these conditions 
were investigated, as they were at the home out in my part of 
the country, by a committee appointed by the Grand Army of 
the Republic, representing the Civil War soldiers, and a com- 
mittee appointed by the American Legion, representing the 
World War veterans—and I have read both reports—the com- 
mittees reported that the men in these homes were being fed 
better than were the members of these committees who inves- 
tigated them in their own homes. It is true there are instances 
where bad lots of food get by the inspectors, but the House can 
rest assured that of the raw material that is purchased for the 
subsistence of the soldiers’ homes by the Government officers 
only the best qualities of foodstuffs are purchased. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will 

Mr. SCHAFER. And did not the gentleman ask General 
Wood whether the food was of the highest quality and the 
reply was evasive and not to the point, and off on a tangent? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will let me say right on 
this point on the question of eggs which has been discussed, if 
he has to buy eggs for his household now and goes to a grocery 
store and buys absolutely fresh eggs he has to pay 80 cents a 
dozen for them if they come fresh from the hen. If, on the 
other hand, he buys for his household, as I do, storage eggs, 
he pays 52 cents for them, which is the average price, and 
they are perfectly satisfactory for all ordinary purposes. I 
presume the soldiers’ homes are buying storage eggs. 

Mr. SCHAFER. They do buy storage eggs. General Wood 
in his testimony stated that they fed fresh eggs to men. In 
testimony of the witnesses before the investigating committee 
the patients complained bitterly about the eggs. The disabled 
nurses, who are patients at the soldiers’ home, who are in a 
position to know the quality of the eggs, said they never had 
fresh eggs, 

Mr. ANTHONY. For the information of the House there is 
an increase in this item of subsistence of $136,000 this year 
over the appropriation of last year. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. Gentlemen of the committee, I was a member 
of the investigating committee that investigated the soldiers’ 
home in Milwaukee. What the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has said to you about the quality of food there is largely 
correct. We found sick men there being fed cold-storage eggs. 
Now, I do not conceive that cold-storage eggs have any such 
purpose as the gentleman from Kansas has observed. To 
begin with, they do not smell right, and a well man can not 
eat them with any degree of satisfaction. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. He can not eat a sick egg. 

Mr. BROWNING. No; a sick egg and a sick man make a 
bad combination. And under specifications they were to get 
strictly fresh eggs and they were not getting them. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman boards at Con- 
gress Hall? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 7 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is not the gentleman fed cold- 
storage eggs there? £ 

Mr. BROWNING. I am not sick, and I do not eat many 


eggs. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the gentleman will yield, these men 
who are in the last stages of actual pulmonary tuberculosis 
due to serving the Government should be fed the same class 
of food as well men who are walking the streets of Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield. In reference 
to this egg question General Wood said, page 806 of the 
hearings: 

As far as eggs are concerned, we are getting for the hospital service 
strictly fresh eggs. Sometimes even in the strictly fresh eggs we 
find the egg is not what it should be, and if we find one like that, 
that egg is thrown out. 


Mr. BROWNING. I will state I had a personal experience 
at the National Home of Wisconsin in that regard. The 
governor testified that they were feeding strictly fresh eggs. 
We went to the kitchen and found they were breaking eggs 
for breakfast the next morning. They were taking them 
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from the crate—this was on the 13th of November after the 
election—they were taking them from a crate marked storage 
eggs of March before. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman knows what 
happened in Wisconsin on election day. 

Mr. BROWNING. I was not up there interested in that. 
I came from down where the sun was shining. 

Mr. STENGLE. I do not want to inject myself into this 
argument, but since the gentleman from Iowa has cast a 
reflection upon my home in Washington I would like the 
gentleman to tell this House how he knows they use cold- 
storage eggs at Congress Hall? a 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I was asking the gentleman’s 
opinion in that regard. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. If I can get an extension of time. 

Mr. KINDRED. I want to say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that from my personal experience they use good eggs at Con- 
gress Hall, and I am an expert. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWNING. Gentlemen of the committee, here is the 
point I want to make, and that is, the governor of that home 
is feeding the members of the home with the allowance he is 
given. The board testified before the committee a year ago, 
as I understand it, that they stayed within the limits of the 
provision made by Congress for this subsistence, and they took 
it for granted that they were not to spend any more than was 
appropriated, and here we have an increase in the number of 
men in this home, and the governor of the board in his testi- 
mony this time said there was some restlessness after the 
committee visited that home and for that reason the cost was 
increased. I know exactly why it was done, because they 
were forced to increase the quality of the food, and now the 
governor of the home I am satisfied asked for more subsist- 
ence than is given here. They have increased not only the 
members of this home but there is an increase in the cost of 
food, and, regardless of $130,000 increase allowed at all the 
homes, it is only an increase of $2,000 at Milwaukee. You 
can not feed sick men on 52 cents a day and feed old soldiers 
on 27 cents a day. The proof shows that these men do not 
have a piece of butter on the table. They have been eating 
oleomargarine, and the old soldiers are entitled to as good as 
anybody. Further than that, they did not have milk more 
than about once a week; and as to the cream that they fed 
to these sick men, they bought 10 gallons of cream which 
registered 19 in the solids, and they mixed that with 10 
gallons of skimmed milk for these soldiers to use in their 
coffee. They used milk that was absolutely separated and 
then replaced with enough butter fat to enable them to com- 
ply with the laws of that State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 


more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNING. I do not have any personal interest in 
this home; but our observation was this, that these sick men 
do not have any extra cuts of steaks. They have to eat from 
the general mess. The bulk of it is sufficient; they have 
plenty to eat; but it is not of the best quality. We ate there 
on several occasions. My conviction was that the governor 
of the home was buying as good quality of food as he could 
with the allowance made to him, but he did not have the allow- 
ance that he should have had in order to buy the quality of 
food that these sick men ought to have. I think we onght to 
be able to give these men the best quality of food. At meal 
times I never found a single man out of the 490 in the tuber- 
culous wards who did not complain about the food. I know 
it is the general impression that sick men complain anyhow, 
but you will not find 100 per cent of them complaining unless 
there is something wrong with the food they are getting. I 
think the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer] is right in 
asking that these men should not be stinted in their food. 
What would you get for 17 cents a meal for a sick man? 
That is all they get under this allowance that they give here. 
They tell you that the food is all right, but when you try to 
investigate it it is a little bit different. The main trouble in 
my opinion is the fact that they are not getting enough money 
to feed these men on. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I would like to inquire how many in- 
2 there are in this institution, and how many are really 

ck? 


Mr. BROWNING. As I remember, there are 490 tubercular 
ex-seryice men of the World War. I do not remember the 
total membership of the home. They have Civil War and 
Spanish War veterans as well. But they have 490 men who 
are sufficiently sick to be placed in the hospital as tuberculosis 
patients. We gathered the impression from our investigations 
that there was a restraining influence operating somewhere. 
When we asked the governor of this home why he did not ask 
for more subsistence he would not say. He admitted that he 
was getting the best food he could for the allowance given 
them, but he indicated later before the committee that he knew 
that the food was not exactly what was called for by the 
specifications in some instances, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. d 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did you go into the reason for keeping 
patients suffering from tuberculosis in that climate? 

Mr. BROWNING. No. We thought that a medical question. 
We did not consider that we were familiar enough with the 
matter to investigate it. 

Mr. JEFFERS., Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFERS. You said something to the effect that the 
governor was doing the best he could, but that there was some 
restraining influence. 

Mr. BROWNING. That is my impression, that there was 
some restraining influence, because the governor gave me the 
impression, and he gave that same impression to the committee, 
that he was compelled to stay within the limits of his allowance. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment further? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr, JEFFERS. To support that, the governor of the soldiers’ 
home at Sawtelle, Calif., showed bills for food to prove that 
they had to feed continuously vegetables, for example, which 
were the cheapest vegetables at the time, because they could 
not get a variety on account of the shortage in the allowance. 
For instance, if spinach was cheap, in the next 60 days they 
would feed spinach, and if spinach went up in price they would 
haye for the next 60 days almost a straight diet of the next in- 
expensive vegetables. They had to have a short allowance in 
order to keep within the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has again expired. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNING. One of the strongest arguments, in my 
opinion, showing that the food was not what it should be was 
the fact that we discovered that two-thirds of the members in 
the tuberculosis hospital were having food brought to them 
from the outside part of the time. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. What was the condition in other hos- 
pitals that the committee visited, as compared with the Mil- 
waukee Home? 

Mr, BROWNING. In the hospitals under the direct control 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, known as Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, 
they had a proper allowance, and they were not limited as they 
are in the soldiers’ homes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. My impression was that the Veterans’ 
Bureau had an allowance out of the appropriation to maintain 
men within their jurisdiction. Is that the case with respect to 
the soldiers’ homes? 

Mr. BROWNING. No. The Veterans’ Bureau does nat fur- 
nish subsistence for these men. They have to be fed from the 
allowance to the soldiers’ home. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations what sums 
are appropriated for this fiscal year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Three hundred thousand dollars for sub- 
sistence at the Milwaukee Home? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Is it true that there is a deficiency of 
$40,000 in the item of subsistence? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That statement has been made. 

Mr. SPBAKS. I see that Colonel Wadsworth—manager 
of the home—states that amount appropriated for this year 
is insufficient, 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman knows that the appropria- 
tions last year were augmented at all the soldiers’ homes. 
They undoubtedly began increasing the amount and variety 
of food. 


“Mr. SPEAKS. Colonel Wadsworth, on page 813, of the 
hearing, says: 

We are finding ourselyes short now. We have available this year 
$208,000, but we are asking for a deficiency of $40,000. 


Has the per capita ration cost been reasonable? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is no ration cost. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I know; but as to the expense for subsis- 
tence, has it been reasonable? 

Mr, ANTHONY. It has been increased on account of the 
policy of the management of the home of increasing the 
amount and variety of food. 

Mr. SPEAKS. You recognize that there has been an in- 
creased cost in many of the component parts of the ration? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; and in some a decrease. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Do you consider the $40,000 deficiency 
‘justifiable? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes. When they ask for it, it is justifiable. 
Tet me say to the gentleman that the membership at these 
homes is variable, I do not know the exact figure, but some- 
times—for instance, in the new tuberculosis hospitals—there 
may be a difference of 500 men in the membership between one 
year and another, and it is impossible to figure absolutely the 
exact amount required for subsistence when you are not certain 
of the number of men who may be subsisted. 

Mr. SPEAKS. However, Colonel Wadsworth says: 


We are practically on the same basis this year. 


That is, next year, As I interpret his statement, he expects 
conditions next year to be about the same as they are this 
year. He has expended $298,000 in order to feed reasonably 
well the inmates of that institution and he has found it 
necessary to create a deficiency of $40,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman will find that during 
the last year—in comparing last year’s appropriation with the 
‘year before—that there has been a very large increase in the 
‘membership. 

Mr. SPEAKS. But I am taking this year and not next year. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Well, I am just telling the gentleman that 
the membership in the tuberculosis hospital at Milwaukee has 
‘undoubtedly increased in the last two years, so that you can 
not make a co rison with the preceding appropriations. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I think the gentleman should make clearer 
ljust how he expects the management of this institution to 
‘continue subsisting these disabled veterans reasonably well, at 
a moderate cost, without allowing necessary funds. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I thought I was correct. Let me quote 
Colonel Wadsworth. The gentleman has quoted Colonel Wads- 
worth as saying“ We are finding ourselves short right now.” 

Mr. SPEAKS. That is true, 
| Mr, ANTHONY. Then Colonel Wadsworth says: 


That is on account of the rather unexpected increase in our tubercu- 
‘losis population. That has jumped now to nearly 500 patients there. 
Also these investigations and suggestions of increasing the rations 
have created a restlessness there that has, perhaps, caused the expendi- 
ture to run a little higher than it would if that had not occurred. We 
are now asking for a deficiency of $40,000. 


I will say to the gentleman that the discussions on the floor 
and the investigations of the committee that went around have 
unquestionably resulted in an increase, as I say, in the amount 
and in the variety of the food at these soldiers’ homes. But 
if it is the intention of the House to spend the same amount of 
money that the Veterans’ Bureau uses in its hospitals per 
eapita it can throw away just the same amount of money that 
is wasted, in my opinion, at the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, 
with their enormous costs for maintenance, which are way in 
excess of the costs at the hospitals operated by any of the 
other branches of the Government to take care of our soldiers. 
Of course, if the House wants to waste the same amount of 
money in the soldiers’ homes and if it does not want business 
management and economy in operation it can get that result 
by expanding these appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The chairman of the committee admits that 
the per capita subsistence cost at this Institution is reasonable 
and that the quantity and the character of food is such as 
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The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
Is there 
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should be served. The management of the institution states 
that they expect the same conditions to prevail next year that 
have operated during this year and that under this careful man- 
agement—management approved by the chairman of the com- 
mittee they find it impossible to avoid creating a deficiency 
of $40,000. Now, the question is, How can we expect any re- 
sult other than the creation of another deficiency unless we 
provide sufficient funds with which to carry on the work of 
the institution. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. They have had an increase in 
that institution which has been unexpected and to meet that 
increase they will need more money. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The point I am making is that because of 
this increase in the number of inmates they find a deficiency 
of $40,000 absolutely necessary. Now, they expect the same 
conditions to prevail next year with respect to numbers, and 
how is it possible to avoid another deficiency next year? 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. She 
Mr. FREAR. I would like to ask the gentleman, in view o 
the fact that $40,000 is involved here, whether it is more im- 
portant to have $40,000,000 added to the rivers and harbors bill 
than it is to feed these men properly. Which is the most 
important? \ 

Mr. SPEAKS. I feel that if we have not sufficient money to 
properly care for these disabled veterans there certainly can 
be none available for rivers and harbors or any similar pur- 


pose. 

M. FREAR, I think so, too. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As I stated, we try to feed these men as 
well as it is possible to feed them, but with no fixed yalue of 
the ration you can not set the exact figure necessary. Now, 
you take the Southern Branch, in Virginia. There the men are 
nearly all Civil War veterans; they are very old and they are 
all over 80 years of age. Colonel Wadsworth says, with ref- 
erence to that institution: 


We are asking for a deficiency of $25,000. The $229,000 that is 
available is not as much as we spent last year by $12,000 and is not 
enough to take care of the old feeble men for whom we are required to 
purchase high-priced diet. Milk is very high in that section of the 
country; eggs are high. To take care of the feeble oid men as they, 
should be taken care of we found we ought not to impair that ration. 
To keep it up we must have a deficiency of $25,000. 


That is their policy. If it is necessary to come in for more 
money in a deficiency bill, they do it and are given the money. 


5 Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. And they have never been re- 
used. . 
Mr. ANTHONY. No. ‘ 
Mr. DEMPSEY, Will the gentleman yield? f 
Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. I call the gentleman's attention also to 


what was said as to the Western Branch where they state the 
deficiency there is due entirely to an unexpected and an un- 
usual increase in the number of inmates. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘That is true. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And then I call attention to the Moun- 
tain Branch, on page 815, where General Wadsworth states 
that his ration now is running satisfactorily and says, “ We 
have not had a complaint there in a couple of years.” 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I want to give the committee the benefit of certain obser- 
vations recently and personally made by me at several of 
these old soldiers’ homes. These inspections were very care- 
fully and very closely made. 

At the old soldiers’ home at Hot Springs, S. Dak., the 
governor there told me that it was absolutely impossible to 
give the inmates of that home anything at all except the 
very plainest diet. He said that on account of the fact that 
they had such a limited allowance they were not able to give 
the inmates any of the little things that go with a meal to 
make it appetizing, like canned peaches, occasionally, or some 
fruit or some little thing of that sort to make the meal a bit 
more appetizing. He stated that these things practically all 
had to be cut out and they were getting a diet which was 
monotonous in its plainness and its uniformity right straight 
along. 

And then at the old soldiers’ home at Sawtelle, in California, 
the gorernor told me that they did not have sufficient appro- 
priation to give the soldiers milk to drink. I asked him what 
was the one item that he considered as being most needed— 
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if he had to put his finger on one item that he thought. was 
most needed that he could not now give them on account 
the shortage of allowance—and he said that milk would 


that item. They did not have milk to drink with their break- 
fast or other meals. Furthermore, they do not have a suffi- 
cient allowance to give them eggs even occasionally. Further, 
their breakfast food, like stewed fruit, goes on the menu from 
one end of the week to the other—Monday, stewed prunes; 
Tuesday, stewed apples; back to stewed prunes, then stewed 
apples, and then stewed prunes, and stewed apples, for the 
entire week, He said how much more appetizing it would 
be if they had just a few cents more per day per man, so that 
they could vary that diet with a few grapes or with grape- 
fruit or oranges or something like that. The way they must 
feed them now is very monotonous with the allowance they 
have. They simply do not have enough money for the old 
soldiers’ homes to feed them properly. 

There is a great difference between the amount we give to 
feed soldiers in the old soldiers’ homes and the amount we give 
to feed soldiers in the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, and I do not 
think these soldiers of ours in these old soldiers’ homes should 
be thus discriminated against. 

Mr. LINEBERGER.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS. In just a moment, I am unable to under- 
stand how they expect the management of the old soldiers’ hos- 
pitals to feed them upon the allowance which they get. It is 
certainly too low and should be raised the country over in all 
of these old soldiers’ homes. I yield now to my friend. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does net the gentleman think, how- 
ever, that they are doing the very best they can with the ap- 
propriation allowed? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Well, at Sawtelle I feel sure they are doing 
the very best they cam with the meager allowance which is 
given to them. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. And in all the hospitals? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Yes; at all the old seldiers’ homes I visited, 
but they have very little to go on. They have cut down their 
diet to the very plainest sort in order to try to maintain the 
proper food value, but in doing that they have cut out all the 
little appetizing knickknacks that go to make a meal more ap- 
petizing. If you will read their menu from one end of the week 
to the other, you will see that it is very, very monotonous. As 
I stated a moment ago, if there is a vegetable that is cheaper 
this month than other vegetables, they have to feed that vege- 
table the entire month on account of the fact it is the cheapest 
thing they can get. If that vegetable goes up in price on ac- 
count of market conditions and another yegetable is cheaper, 
they then have to shift to the cheaper vegetable and feed that 
right straight along, because with the allowance they have 
they can not give them much variety. 

It is a wrong condition that certainly ought to be remedied, 
and I am unable to understand why there should be any objec- 
tion on the part of this body to remedying such a deplorable 
condition. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ANTHONY) there were—ayes 62, noes 22. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman frem Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Scuarer: Page 96, line 10, after the word 
„farm, strike out $15,000 and tusert “ $40,000." 


Mr. SCHAFER, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, since the new tuberculosis hospital has been built at 
the national home it seems that snfficient funds have never 
been appropriated to properly landscape around the buildings 
and repair the roads in the home. 

The governor of the national home has repeatedly requested 
the Board of Managers to ask for an appropriation ef $25,000 
to repair the roads and landscape around the new tuberculosis 
buildings, but wp to the present time such approprition has 
never been made. 

The national home in Wisconsin is located on one of the 
main thoroughfares leading from the city of Milwaukee, a 
thoroughfare which is traveled by hundreds of thousands of 
people from Milwaukee. Wis. and from other States on their 
way to the State fair in the great State of Wisconsin. It is 
regrettable that such a sight should confront one’s eyes as the 
deplorable conditions around the grounds at the tuberculosis 
hospital. Anyone not knowing that this was a tuberculosis hos- 


pital, to take care of the wounded service men of the war, might 
think that he was gazing at the ruins of Chateau-Thierry or 
Verdun. Perhaps the Government desires to have conditions 
exist as they are so that these disabled men who served in 
France will not be homesick for the shell holes and the ruins 
pare Scag 88 

think it is good economy to appropriate the sum of $25,000 
to repair the roads which are almost impassable and landscape 
ee grounds 755 — — the hospital. 

. ANTHONY. Can we ha 
porteä? vé the amendment again re- 
15 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 96, line 10, after the word “farm,” strike out $15,000" and 
insert “ $40,000." 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
in opposition to the amendment. This would indicate that 
there is a farm, and the gentleman from Wisconsin desires to 
increase the appropriation $25,000. If I remember correctly 
there is no farm at the Northwestern Branch, and so this 
amount of money would be used to build roads and otherwise 
embellish the grounds. There was no recommendation before 
the committee of any such amount to be expended, and we 
have had no opportunity to inquire into it. If there had been 
any urgent necessity for it, there would have been a presen- 
tation of the matter to the Budget. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak against the 
amendment. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of. the committee, 
I have no personal knowledge of the condition of eggs or any 
product or food that might spoil under local conditions in a 
short time as has. been referred to by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Scharrnl. I have no personal knowledge as 
to whether or not some official in some particular hospital in 
this great system of hospitals for the benefit of our ex-service 
men—I have no knowledge as to whether some particular in- 
dividual in charge of the administration of any one of these 
hospitals has failed to discharge his or her duty in the pur- 
chase of proper food with the large and liberal sums provided 
by the Congress, but I do know as a physician, and as one who 
has had many years’ experience in hospitals and institutions 
of this kind, and personal knowledge of the general conduct 
and administration of the hospitals in this country under the 
present régime, that with our liberal appropriations made by 
the Congress, the administration of these hospitals as a whole 
is conducted efficiently; and the administration with reference 
to the food needs, and the nursing needs, and the general wel- 
fare of our ex-service men Is carried out properly. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is not the gentleman's state- 
ment contrary to that of the members of the committee who 
investigated this matter? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. How many nurses should there be on duty for a 
certain number of tubercular bed patients? 

Mr. KINDRED. I want to say, from a medical standpoint, 
that the answer to that question would depend on the state 
of the patient—whether they are febrile cases or nonfebrile 
cases, and so forth. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Does the gentleman think it a proper 
administration when all through the Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals there is only one nurse to 30 bed patients? 

Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman make that as a general 
Proposition? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. To those hospitals I have investigated. 

Mr. KINDRED. How many hospitals has the gentleman in- 
vestigated? 

Mr. BULWINELE. The one at Dayton and the tuberculosis 
hospital at Oteen. ; 

Mr. KINDRED. In reply to the gentleman's general ques- 
tion as to how many nurses would be needed for general classi- 
fications of tubercular patients, that is an open question. If 
you apply your question to certain cases suffering from high 
temperature or requiring forced feeding, and so forth, the need 
of such nurses would be more than it would in other cases. 

Mr. BULWLNKLE. If you had 515 bed cases of tubercu- 
losis patients, does not the gentleman think that 16 nurses are 
entirely too few from 5 o'clock in the afternoon to 8 o'clock 
the next morning? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will say that if those cases to which the 
gentleman refers are so-called nonfebrile eases and are fibroid 
cases, being healed by nature and the normal processes, that 
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number of nurses might be sufficient. But if they were cases 
that required forced feeding and more constant attention, the 
number would not be sufficient. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Does the gentleman think, under these 
conditions, there are sufficient nurses when in a majority of 
cases a death oceurs and there is no one but a negro orderly 
in attendance? 

Mr. KINDRED. Are these hospitals for colored soldiers? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No, sir. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman is speaking probably of iso- 
lated cases. I have no personal knowledge of the isolated 
cases to which reference has been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 95, line 6, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. I do this because at the time the subcommittee 
was in session I was in the hospital, and have been weeks in 
the hospital, and was unable to be here during the entire time 
of the session of the subcommittee, I am on seven committees 
in this House. I am acting chairman of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws and was delayed until after 12 o’clock in 
the Senate in conference on the bill H. R. 12, which is one of 
the most important bills we have in Congress. I ask the chair- 
man of this committee to indulge me on that account. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, in order to correct the total 
amount of the appropriation for the northwestern branch I 
offer to amend by striking out in line 11—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the total will be cor- 
rected by the Clerk. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mountain Branch, Johnson Clty, Tenn.: Current expenses, $57,000; 
subsistence, $280,000; household, $100,000; hospital, $275,200; trans- 
portation, $500; repairs, $50,000; farm, $34,500; in all, Mountain 
Branch, $797,000, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. ANTHONY: Page 97, line 17, after the word 
„farm,“ strike out “ $34,500" and insert in lieu thereof $34,300." 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the corrected figure con- 
forms to the figure of the Budget. It is a typographical error 
in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. At any point in the bill, if I desire to offer it, 
as I understand it, is not having been incorporated in the bill, 
an amendment which I have in mind would be in order, but 
the amount, if I offered it, would be so small that I might be 
placed among the piker class, Therefore, I doubt if I shall 
offer any amendment, Under general debate the committee 
will recall that I asked the chairman of the subcommittee if 
Fort Marion, St. Augustine, Fla, had been taken care of. At 
that time there was somewhat of an evasive answer, but I do 
not desire to be understood as criticizing the chairman. There 
is nothing in the bill for Fort Marion, Fla. I am wondering 
if the chairman of the subcommittee, who gave me such an 
attentive hearing last year—and I think I can state in his pres- 
ence that he was in hearty accord with the statement I made 
before the committee that Fort Marion was entitled to appro- 
priation for maintenance—I am wondering if under the present 
bill Fort Marion will be taken care of. I find in the hearings, 
on page 887, that last year $2,075 was allowed Fort Marion, 
and that $24,000 was allowed Fort Niagara, N. Y., the remainder 
being allotted to Porto Rico, I call the attention of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to the fact that out of the $2,075, 
$750 was paid for a caretaker. Of course, in the future there 
will be no provision for a caretaker. The chairman stated that 
a noncommissioned officer could be placed there, but if he 
could be detailed there next year, I am wondering why the 
$750 was not placed in additional repairs at Fort Marion Jast 
year instead of being used for the purpose of hiring a caretaker, 

We want Fort Marion to remain as it is. It is one of the 
historic relics, the oldest in the United States. Iam not object- 
ing to the $24,000 at Fort Niagara, N. Y., but we do not want 
Fort Marion to be like the old barrel that the Pilgrims brought 


over—new staves, new hoops, new heads, and when asked where 
the original barrel was it was found that the bunghole was 
all of the barrel that the Pilgrims really brought over. We 
want Fort Marion to stay in as nearly the same condition as 
it is now and has been for hundreds of years. I confess I was 
not able to convince the War Department, as the chairman of 
the committee so highly complimented me in stating I would be. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will permit, at this stage 
of the game all that I could do would be to offer some advice. 
I suggest that he go to the War Department and ask for 
an allotment from the items in the bill for preservation and 
care of existing fortifications, He ought to get a reasonable 
amount for the maintenance of that very valuable old relic. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida, While I have passed the forty-ninth 
year, I am still open to advice. The chairman having stated 
that I ought to get it 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; the gentleman might get it. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I am sorry that the chairman of 
the subcommittee backs off in that way. That was the trouble 
I had last year. That is what I rah up against. When I 
go to the War Department they will say the distinguished 
chairman—and he is one of our hardest working Members— 
did not make the statement that I ought to get it. I believe 
the chairman of this committee really feels in his heart that 
we are entitled to the relief that we ask, and I would like to 
haye him make it just a little bit stronger. I shall not offer 
an amendment, but shall go to the War Department with such 
statement as the chairman thinks that he ought to make. 

The Clerk read as follows: VAIE 


For clothing for all branches; labor, materials, machines, tools, and 
appliances employed and for use in the tailor shops and shoe shops, 
or other home shops in which any kind of clothing is made or re- 
paired, $160,000. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FITZGERALD: Page 98, line 2, after the 
figures “ $160,000,” strike out the period and insert the following: 
“and no part of this shall be expended in furnishing other than the 
regulation Civil War uniforms for members veterans of the War for 
the Union.” 


ee DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, it was my duty as a 
member of a subcommittee of the Veterans’ Committee of this 
House to make a survey of certain hospitals and of the national 
military homes and of the Central Branch at Dayton, there 
haying been complaint about the fact that at the outbreak of 
the World War the Board of Managers took away the old blue 
uniforms from the soldiers of the Civil War and clothed them 
in khaki uniforms, and that the time had come when the old 
blue uniforms should be restored. The treasurer of the home 
has stated it would not now cost any more and the change 
could be made, but that there was no desire for it on the part 
of the Civil War veterans; that they were contented to get 
along with the khaki uniforms. So the committee listened to 
the complaints and found such conditions as one leg of the 
trousers one color of khaki and the other leg of another shade 
and there was general dissatisfaction. So we suggested at 
last to the governor of the home that an inquiry be made at 
the different barracks to find out whether or not the Civil 
War yeterans wanted the blue uniform restored. I have 
before me a certificate made by Captain Sheehy, adjutant and 
inspector at the Central Branch of the home, at the instance of 
Governor Runkle, in which it shows that in companies 1, 3, 7, 
8, 9, 11, and 12, 700 veterans were interviewed and not one of 
them wanted the khaki uniform. Now it seems that these men 
ought not to be dressed up as sort of scarecrows. The blue 
uniform should be restored, especially as it entails no additional 
expense, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order this is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yesterday in ruling upon a point of order 
in regard to a limitation the Chair reached his conclusion by 
applying the theory that a line might be drawn between amend- 
ments of limitation that would result in a change of policy and 
those that would simply affect administrative details. He 
intimated that if the question should arise anew a different 
policy might be adopted as to the second of these groups. 
However, it is clear that in a large number of cases Chairmen 
have ruled that in matters of administrative detail limitations 
of this class are admissible, The Chair does not feel prepared, 
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at this time at any rate, to contest that long line of rulings and 
therefore he declines to sustain the point of order. The 
question is on the amendment 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman’ 
from Ohio how far that amendment goes. Does it mean that: 
hereafter the veterans of the Civil and Spanish Wars would be 
clothed in the blue uniform instead of khaki? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; so far as I know the Spanish War 
veterans have made no complaint. They usually provide the 
campaign hat and blue shirt. In regard to the Civil War 
veterans at the time the World War broke out the Board of 
Managers could not provide blue uniforms on account of 
shortage ot blue cloth, so they changed the uniform of these 
Civil War veterans. to khaki on their own responsibility. 
Colonel Wadsworth, the general treasurer, Is authority for the 
statement that it would cost no more to give back the blue 
uniform the men want it. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Does the gentleman know what stocks of 
goods. there are on hand, and whether there will have to be 
the scrapping of any unſforms or not? 


Mr, FITZGERALD. All this amendment does is to provide 


that of this new money appropriated at this time none shall 
be. expended: for uniforms: for the Civil War members other 
than for the blue uniforms; so it causes no scrapping’ of sup- 
plies, It permits wearing: out the uniforms: they have, and 
when they get new uniforms they must be the Civil War blue 
consecrated by their heroic service in the battles to preserve the 
Union: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is-on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
The limitations on the expenditure of appropriations” hereinbefore 


made in this act shall not apply to the appropriations for the Panama, 


Canal. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. It was my expectation that some member 
of the committee will ask for a record vote, on the Schafer 
amendment. I want to make this statement for the benefit of 
Members of the House. Here is a Veterans“ War Committee 
that goes out to investigate these various homes; I do not 
know how many of them they investigated, but you will notice 
from that investigation there is no complaint made of any of 
the homes except Milwaukee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: I will yield: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was chairman of one of the sub- 
committees, and I had hoped to have an opportunity to present 
some of the results of that, and I can say we can’ prepare a 
very scandalous report of certain things we found at the 
Central Braneh Military Home, but at the time the committee 
was in session I was-sick in the hospital and never able to 
appear before the committee and present it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. of Iowa. I know of no request on the 
part of any member of that committee to appear. If the 
chairman of that subcommittee. was III-disposed, there were 
certainly other members of the committee who could have 
appeared, ~ 

It seems that this is a case where this hospital might be 
run on the allowance provided if you have an efficient manage- 
ment, and if you do not have an efficient management you may 
allow twice the amount for rations that is now allowed and you 
will have the same complaint that men have made on this floor 
this afternoon. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; I regret I can not yield. 

It seems there is an intimation here of a desire on the part 
of the Veterans’ Committee to gradually reach in here with ob- 
jections to our soldiers’ home policy, whereby they intend to 
withdraw or overthrow the long-established policy of the 
soldiers’ home and gradually cover all of those organizations 
under the Veterans“ Bureau. Before does that, and 
before Members of this House listen too much to all of these 
complaints, I hope they will compare the cost of maintaining a 
soldier, whether sick or well; in the Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals with the cost of maintaining the same soldiers in the 
soldiers’ homes, and then they will see that if we overthrow 
the present system we are going to probably double or even 
triple the expense of taking care of the veterans of the war. 

Mr. SCHAFHR. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: DICKINSON: of Iowa. No; I must decline to yield. 
The gentleman had an opportunity to talk all the forenoon, I 
want to speak now. 


I will say to the gentleman from Milwaukee that if he does 
not get a change in the management of the institution up there 
we will have an institution that will be a disgrace. If the 
other branch homes can be run efficiently, why can not the 
branch home at Milwaukee be run efficiently and these people 
be given fair: care? 

I want a record vote on this item. Why? Because I want 
this House to say whether it is in favor of having this World 
War Veterans’ Committee, composed as it is of all World War 
veterans; going into the soldiers’ homes which have taken care. 
of the old veterans ever since the Civil War and them coming 
in here making complaints under the belief that they will’ 
eventually get: control of those institutions. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr; Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 
oe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]; who has just taken 
his seat, that all the veterans of this House are by no means 
in. favor of a proposition to transfer the activities of the 
National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to the Veterans’ 
Bureau. I think that his fears and forebodings on that sub- 
ject. are somewhat too pessimistic, because if occasion ever 
arises in this House where an attempt of that kind is made I 
am sure it will meet very strenuous opposition, at least from 
one Member of this House, who incidentally is a veteran of 
the World War, and I am confident there will be others: 

I have been to many of the hospitals and homes maintained 
under’ the organization of the soldiers’ homes, and I believe 
that they are doing a work that is really not fully appre- 
ciated: by the people of the country. It is true that perhaps 
appropriations may often be deemed inadequate, but that is 
not sufficient reason for scrapping an honest and efficient or- 
ganization with a historical background of service and experi- 
ence which is invaluable: to the soldiers themselves and to the 
country. I have often opposed some of their policies, particu- 
larly, when they attempted. to hospitalize tubercular exservice 
men of the late war at Sawtelle, but on the whole they are 
rendering a service to the veterans and to the people of the 
United States, and the Board of Management is composed of 
high-class, patriotic, experienced, efficient gentlemen, whose 
record of achievement as a whole is one of whith they and 
the country may well feel proud. Therefore I for one do not 
indorse the suggestions that-a change in administration to the 
Veterans’ Bureau is desirable. [Applause.] 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina 
moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dicktnson], who has, made the statement, will 
listen to me just now 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Attention! - 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I wish to say to him that I am a sonth- 
ern man, but that I am opposed absolutely to the Veterans’ 
Bureau or any other, whatever. name it may have, taking over 
the old soldiers’ homes. 

I was on this committee with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Firzceratp] at Dayton in the inspection, and I approved of 
giving’ these men the blue uniforms that they wanted. But, 
sir, when you speak of efficiency yon have not heard all. The 
report of this committee has not been filed yet with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on hospitals, but if we were to stand 
here and tell you what happened the blood of you northern 
men would stir faster. There are 500 tuberculous patients at 
this hospital, soldiers of the World War, and that is the reason 
why I went to see how they were being treated. When I 
tell you that the greater part of the food that those men were 
furnished with was absolutely unfit to eat, then you.can see 
why it was necessary for the committee to go. 

More money, if it be necessary? Yes; give more money, for 
it is a duty of the United States Government which it: owes 
to the disabled tubercular soldiers to give them rest, food, and’ 
the best of attention. The milk that was furnished at Dayton 
did not even come up to the standard of the Ohio State law. 
Again I say to you that I am not trying to take over any of the 
old soldiers’ homes. As to the treatment that was accorded 
those disabled tubercular men in the hospitals, I think my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Firzcrratp] will bear me out when I 
say that there was but 1 nurse to every 30 bed patients. 

I could go on into this further, but it is not necessary now. 
Let me just give you an incident of the inspection: We in- 
speeted the main buildings, including the surgical Hospital; I 
think it is called, a three-story building constructed in 1867, a 
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magnificent building at that time. We had with us the assist- 
ant chief of the fire department of Dayton and an inspector of 
the fire department; and they made recommendation after rec- 
ommendafion showing that it was now but a fire trap, and 
that the very old soldiers whom you claim to be efficiently 
maintained on the small sum of 52 cents a day were in that 
building and were at any time liable to be burned up. It was 
the duty of this committee—and we have done it—to bring to 
the attention of the authorities who have these disabled men in 
charge the fact that they owe some duty to the Government and 
to the people besides trying to save money at the expense of the 
crippled, maimed, and sick bodies of the soldiers, the Govern- 
ment patients; that the best that can be done, as wanted by the 
people of the United States, is to give all that we can to cure 
those disabled men and bring them back to health and happi- 
ness once more. Again, we are not trying to take over any of 
the old soldiers’ homes for the Veterans’ Bureau. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROWNING and Mr. JHFFERS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amendment? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I rise only to make this statement because the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] made the statement he made. 
I am a member of the Veterans’ Committee, but I was not 
speaking for the Veterans’ Bureau in anything I said. I made 
this inspection tour at the expense of the Government and I did 
not know that the facts I found should be kept secret. I 
thought it was my duty to give them to the House, and I did 
so. I do not think there could be anything read into what any 
member of the Veterans’ Committee has said here to-day which 
would indicate that they are trying to take over the soldiers’ 
homes. For one I know I was not undertaking to convey that 
idea and had nothing like that in mind, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. J 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is there not a bill—presented 
by one of your World War veterans and who, I believe, is a 
member of your committee—now pending in the House having 
that very purpose in view? 

Mr. BROWNING, Why does the gentleman take the license 
to condemn every member of the committee because one ex- 
service man introduced a bill of that kind? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Was authority given this com- 
mittee to investigate the soldiers’ homes or to investigate the 
World War veterans in these homes? 

Mr. BROWNING. We were to investigate the soldiers’ 
homes as an entirety. If the gentleman will read the resolu- 
tion under which we acted be will find that we had ample 
authority to do so. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The situation I want to present 
to the gentleman is that that is indicative of the fact that you 
were starting in to do the very thing that this bill proposes. 

Mr. JEFFERS. If the gentleman from Tennessee will permit, 
what connection has the bill of which the gentleman from 
Iowa speaks with the trips made by these committees? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The bill was introduced by the 
chairman of your committee. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Our inspection trips had nothing whatever 
to do with the bill of which the gentleman speaks. The gentle- 
man knows he is not sticking to the facts. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I would like to have the gentle- 
man state what fact I have mentioned that is not true. 

Mr. JEFFERS. The gentleman indicates that the bill intro- 
duced to consolidate these hospitals had something to do with 
our trips, and that bill had nothing to do with our trips at all. 
Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BROWNING. I have not finished yet. I want to make 
this statement, that if I had gone out with any such idea 
in mind my ardor would have been dampened by the statement 
made by one of the Federal soldiers. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Mrr1can] was with me and he asked one of these 
Federal soldiers whether he was getting everything he needed, 
and he said he did not get his pension like he thought he ought 
to have it, and the reason was that that damned Democrat from 
South Carolina vetoed it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JHEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. I wish to take up but a moment of the time of the 
House. 

Be it remembered that this House authorized the inspection 
trips made by the members of our committee. I want to call 
attention to the fact that in all of these old soldiers’ homes are 
housed not only veterans of the Civil War but veterans of all 


wars, including the World War. We went to those institutions 
by order of Congress, and we found conditions which should not 
exist. We found they were not getting food enough, for ex- 
ample; that they did not have enough of a variety of food be- 
cause they did not haye allowance enough for food. It is a 
pity somebody had not made similar inspection trips long be- 
fore now. I am glad the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DIOKIN- 
son] intends to ask for a record vote on this. I want the peo- 
ple of the United States to see by the Rxconb who votes against 
an adequate appropriation of money to feed our old soldiers, 
whether they are Yankee veterans of the Civil War or whether 
they are United States veterans of the Spanish War or of the 
World War, or any other war. I hope he does have a record 
vote on it, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this committee have brought out 
the fact, apparently with some degree of disapproval, that the 
members of the Veterans’ Committee of the House have made 
some investigations of the treatment, food, and care of veterans 
of all wars. This was done prior to the introduction of any 
bill to consolidate the Veterans’ hospital activities in the United 
States, and had no connection with it. But as the result of 
the experience of members of the committee, I have intro- 
duced—and I am proud of it—a bill to place under one control 
all of the hospitals in the United States where veterans are 
treated. There are comparatively few veterans of the Civil 
War who are treated in these hospitals. The great load and 
the great burden comes from the Spanish-American War and 
from the World War. It is absurd and ridiculous that .we 
should have two sets of overhead, two commissions, or two 
bodies each caring for and treating a separate group of sol- 
diers. It requires a duplication of hospital activities; it re- 
quires a duplication of the Quartermaster Corps and duplicates 


overhead. It has been conducted this way for the past. 50 


years, but conditions have changed. 

Another group of disabled men, World War veterans, must be 
taken care of by the Government; and in the interest of the 
Budget and in the interest of economy I know that this Con- 
gress must, within the next two years, through some plan or 
another—through my bill or through a bill from the Committee 


on Military Affairs—consolidate these two activities to the, 


end that the veterans of all wars shall receive the same medical 
treatment, the same food, and be treated exactly the same in 
every way. It must be done, and it will be done. I know the 
argument and objection that comes to that sort of bill; but I 
believe that the officers of the Civil War who are in charge of 
these hospitals can be retained in an advisory capacity, and 
we should secure this consolidation now instead of letting these 
different and separate agencies continue as they have in the 
past. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I must yield first to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman says he wants to make this 
consolidation for reasons of economy. It costs about $T a day 
to take care of a patient in the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals 
and a little in excess of $3 a day in the soldiers’ homes hospi- 
tals. Where does the gentleman want to consolidate, in the 
$8 a day or the $7 a day hospitals? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I ean readily explain that 
to the gentleman. In your old soldiers’ homes you are giving 
them only domiciliary care. They are in homes for care and 
not for hospital treatment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I am speaking about the hospital cost 
at the soldiers’ homes of $3 a day and $7 a day in the Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals. I agree half of the $7 is wasted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, You are working on a per 
capita basis, In the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals these men 
are wounded men, and they are being operated on all the time, 
and it is an entirely different situation from the old soldier 
of the Civil War who is physically sound but financially inca- 
pacitated and is only occasionally in the hospital. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I was giving the figures for the care 
of veterans who are patients in these soldiers’ home hospitals, 
the cost of which is paid for by the Veterans’ Bureau. That 
is a little over $3 a day in the soldiers’ homes and it runs up 
to nearly $7 a day in the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Has the chairman ever 
taken into consideration the difference in the way the funds 
are allocated? For instance, on food, at the homes you charge 
up the actual cost of the food per capita, whereas in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau hospitals there is added to that all of the things 
that go to make up the rations as it goes on the table—cooks, 
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waiters, and service—and that situation exists in reference to 
all of these items. When you make a proper comparison be- 
tween these two sets of homes, as a matter of fact it costs 
yery little more in the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals; and it ought 
to cost a good deal more in the homes that are taken care of 
under this bill, because I say they are not getting enough to 
give them good food. A veteran of the World War who is get- 
ting the treatment that is given in the Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pital, who is transferred to Dayton, or any other institution, the 
very next moment wants to get out of that place because his food 
is not as good. There ought to be an equality between these 
two classes of hospitals, and I say that eventually Congress 
will be compelled to consolidate all of these activities under 
one head, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

May an elder but not a better soldier express his reaction 
to this debate? 

It costs more to care for a World War soldier than it does a 
Spanish War soldier, for the obvious reason he gets more—he 
gets better food, better care, better everything. 

No man can justify discrimination among men who have 
served their country in time of war. My former comrades of 
the Spanish War are entitled to as much as the veterans of 
any war, and no man can justify any different treatment of 
them from what veterans of the World War receive. The 
World War veterans are a numerous and influential class, 
They have many representatives on this floor. We who served 
in the Spanish War are not numerous, many have passed away, 
and our political influence is small. Therefore it costs only $3 
a day to care for the sick Spanish War veteran, whereas others 
of another class cost double that amount. We have not political 
influence enough to obtain much consideration. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In just a moment. 

That is just a part of the discrimination that is practiced. 
The Spanish War soldier with service-connected disability re- 
ceives as a pension about one-third of what the World War 
soldier with service-connected disability of the same degree re- 
ceives. The widow of a World War soldier gets 50 per cent 
more than the widow of a Spanish War soldier by way of pen- 
sion or benefit. Such discrimination is wrong and can not be 
defended, but it will not be remedied until all soldier relief 
work is consolidated under one management and under control 
of a single committee. 

Veterans who have served their country in time of war are 
entitled to equal consideration, and there should be a single 
committee of this House to deal with all soldier relief, and 
veterans should be relieved according to their needs and their 
disabilities and not in proportion with their political influence. 

Why should not this work be consolidated? Why should not 
a single bureau have charge of all soldier relief? The bill 
introduced by the gentleman from South Dakota is eminently 
logical and ought to be adopted and become a law. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Win the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; but first I must yield to the 
gentieman from Illinois who rose first. 

Mr. RATHBONE, I quite agree with much that my col- 
league has said, but I want to ask if, perhaps, there is not a 
difference in the cause of the disabilities and ailments of the 
World War veterans as contrasted with those of the Spanish 
War? Are there not many of the World War veterans who 
are suffering from shell shock or poison gas or other things 
that were not made use of in the Spanish-American War, which 
may make the cost of their treatment more than it would be 
in the ease of older war veterans? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; that difference is imaginary, just 
as are some of the disabilities which the gentleman has men- 
tioned. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Alabama. } 

Mr. JEFFERS. I just want to say that as a step toward 
fair and equal treatment, we are trying to get a better appro- 
priation for more food for all veterans in the old soldiers’ 
homes, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
ast word. The committee, moved either by sentiment or 


generosity, has increased the item for subsistence to one 
soldiers’ home—the Northwestern. There are 10 homes and it 
throws the bill entirely out of balance to inerease the item 
in one home and leaye the others without consideration in 


his respect. The committee does not believe there is any 
use whatever for all of the $100,000, and believes it is a figure 
far beyond what the necessities of the case would require. 
Without the committee having had an opportunity to give 
consideration to the other nine homes I merely want to express 
the hope that the House will treat them all on the same basis 
so that the bill can proceed with the idea that ultimately. 
defore the bill becomes a law we can treat them all alike. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. At this time it would be 
impossible to increase the appropriation for the other homes, 
would it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The House would haye no information 
which would enable it to determine what would be the proper 
figure. I want to say to the House that I have come to the 
conclusion that it is a mistake to bring in separate items of 
subsistence for each one of the homes, and if I am on the 
committee next year and my opinion prevails, subsistence will 
be brought in in a lump sum, so that the same standard can 
be maintained throughout all the homes, the same as we 
bring in subsistence for the Army, and the Navy. In the 
present situation it gives the Members that come from districts 
where these homes are located an opportunity to take ad- 
vanage of the generosity of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Would it not be an ab- 
surdity to increase the appropriation for one home and not 
for the others? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is true that the committee appro- 
priates for clothing in all the homes in one item, but not a 
lump sum for subsistence. I want to ask if he can suggest 
some parliamentary procedure by which we can increase these 
appropriations for the other homes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know of no way at this stage but I think 
the gentleman from the districts where the other homes are 
located can rest assured that under the present policy of 
the administration of the homes that the desire of the com- 
mittee will be followed and every dollar needed will be ex- 
pended to provide plenty of good wholesome food and the 
board of managers if nesessary will incur deficiencies to main- 
tain these men properly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If the amendment is 
adopted it will create the same inequality or discrimination 
that is created between the veterans’ hospital and the old 
soldiers’ homes, and the result will be that all the men in 
the 10 homes will want to get to the other hospital with the 
increased appropriation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Does not it show that there is only one 
home that has a deficiency of $40,000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; there were several homes that had a 
deficit. I mentioned the Southern Branch, which had a deficit 
of $25,000. 

Mr. BROWNING. Did not those homes have a greater in- 
crease in the number of inmates? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is due to the large increase, and un- 
doubtedly they have expended more money this year in an effort 
to please the membership in the matter of food. I think the 
visits of the gentleman to these homes resulted in a larger ex- 
penditure for this purpose. 

Mr. BROWNING. How can they keep that up if they do not 
have larger appropriations? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Luce, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11248, 
the Army appropriation bill, and had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be adopted and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I ask for a separate 
vote on the Johnson amendment, the Newton-Connally amend- 
ment, and the Schafer amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the balance en gross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
upon which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 69, line 16, after the word “ training,” strike out“ $2,000,000” 
and insert ‘ $2,457,900." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


NOT VOTING—1i14 


ment. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Jounson of South Dakota) there were—ayes 64, noes 65. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota demanded the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 185, nays 132, 


not yoting 114, as follows: 

[Roll No. 21] 

YBAS—185 
Aldrich Fish Lea, Calif. Sears, Nebr. 
Allen Fisher Leach Seger 
Andrew Fitzgerald Leatherwood Simmons 
Aswell Fleetwood Leavitt Sinclair 
Ayres Frear Lilly Smith 
Bacon Frothingham Lyon Snell 
Barkley Funk eDuffie Snyder 
Beedy Gallivan McKeown ~ 3 
Bell Gambrill McReynolds Stedman 
Black, N. Y. Garber McSwain Stengle 
Bloom Gardner, Ind. 3 Stevenson 
Box 78 Magee, N. Y. Strong, Kans. 
Briggs Gasque Pa. Summers, Wash, 
8 N. J. Gibson Major, III. Summers, Tex. 
Browning Goldsborough Major, Mo. Swank 
Brumm Greenwood anlove Sweet 
Buckley Guyer Mansfield Taber 
Bulwinkle Hall Miller, Wash, Taylor, Tenn. 
Burdick Harrison Taylor, W. Va. 
Cable Hastings Thomas, O 
Campbell Haugen Moore, Ga. Timberlake 
Carter Hawes Morin 
Casey Hayden Morrow Under 
Celler 3 Nelson, Me. Underwood 
Christopherson Hill, Ala. Newton, Minn. Upshaw 
Clague Hill, Md. O'Connell, N. T. Vaile 
Clarke, N. ¥ Howard, Nebr. O'Connor, Vinson, Ga. 
na Howard, Okla. Oldfield Vinson, Ky. 
Cole, Ohio Hn th Oliver, Ala, Voigt 
Coilier Hull, lowa Ward, N, Y. 
Connally, Tex, Hull, Tenn. Park, Ga, Watkins 
Connery Jacobstein Parker Watres 
Cook James Patterson Weaver 
Cooper, Ohio Jeffers Peavey White, Me. 
Cris Johnson, S. Dak. P. Williams, Mich. 
Crol Johnson, Tex. Perkins n 
Cullen Johnson, Wash. rall Wilson, La. 
Dallinger Johnson, W. Va. Wilson, Miss. 
Doughton Jones in 5 
Dowell Kelly er Winter 
Doyle Kerr Rathbone oodrum 
Drane Ki Wright 
Drewry LaGuardia N u 
Eagan m Sanders, N.Y, Yates 
Fairchild Lanham Sanders, 
Fairfield Lankford Sandlin 
Faust Lazaro ars, 

NAYS—132 
Ackerman Dickinson, Iowa King Rankin 
Almon Dickinson, Mo. K burn 
Anthony Driver Ku Robinson, Iowa 
Bankhead Krale omjue 
Barbour Evans, Iowa Larsen, Ga, Rouse 
Beck un hibach Rubey 
Beers Lineberger Salmon 
Begg French Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Berger ler Lowrey fer 
Bixler Garner, Tex. = Sherwood 
Black, Tex. Garrett, Tenn, reve 
Bland Gifford Metiintic Sinnott 
Blanton Gilbert Laughlin, Mich. Speaks 
Boies Green Macaroon Sproul, I. 
Boyce Griest MacLafferty Stephens 
Brand, Ga. Hadley Madden Strong, Pa. 
Browne, Wis, Hammer Mapes Temple 
Buchanan Hardy Merritt Thatcher 
Bu Hawley Michener Thomas, Ky. 
Burton 3 Miller, III. son 
Busby Hil ash. on 
Butler Hoe Moore, Ohio Tucker 
Byrns, Tenn. Holaday Moore, Va. Vare 
Cannon Hooker Moores, Ind. Vestal 
Chindblom Huddleston orehead Vincent, Mich. 
Cole, Iowa Hudson Morgan ‘ain t 
Colton . Hull, Morton D. Murphy ason 
Cooper, Wis. Hull, William E. Nelson, Wis, Watson 
Crosser Johnson, Ky. Newton, Mo, White, Kans, 
Darrow Kearns Parks, Ark, Williams, Ill. 
Davis, Tenn. Keller P Williams, Tex. 
Deal Ketcham Rainey inslow 
Dempsey Kincheloe er Wyant 


Abernethy Favrot Mead Schneider 
Allgood Foster Michaelson Scott 

erson Mills Shallenberger 
Arnold m Mooney Sites 
Bacharach ‘ Fulbright Moore, III. Smithwick 
Bowling Imer Morris Sproul, 
Boylan Nolan Stalker 
Brand, Ohio Glatfelter O'Brien Stea 

ritten Graham O'Connell, R. I. Sullivan 
Byrnes, S. C. Griffin O'Connor, N. T. Swing 
Canfield Humphreys O'Sullivan. Swoope 
Carew Jost Oliver, N. Y. Tague 
Clancy Kendall Perlman Taylor, Colo, 

rk, Kent Porter Thompson 
Collins Kindred Pou Tillman 
Connolly, Pa, Knutson Purnell Tinkham 
Cor. Kunz Quayle Treadway 
Cramton Langley sley Ward, N. C. 
Crowther Larson, Minn. Ark. Wefald 

gs Lee, Ga. Reed, W. Va. Weller 

Curry Lindsay Reid, III. Welsh 
Davey Linthicum Richards Wertz 
Davis, Minn, Logan Roach Wilson, Ind. 
Denison McFadden Robsion, Ky. Wolff 
Dickstein McKenzie Roge 8 Wood 
Dominick Mcleod” Nebr. Rogers, N. H. Woodruff 
Edmonds Rosen oom Zihlman 
Elliott McNulty Sabath 
Evans, Mont. Martin Schall 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this yote: 

Mr. Mills (for) with Mr. Kendall (against), 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Denison with Mr, O'Connell of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Roach with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Rogers of Massachusetts with Mr. Abernethy. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Purnell with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sites. 
Mr. Ransley with Mr. Pou. 

—— Cramton with Mr. Mead. 


Mr. MeLeod with Mr. 1 ihren, 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Mr. Swing with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Tague. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. Tillman. 

Mr. Porter with Mr, Kunz. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. 2 of Colorado. 
Mr. Fredericks with Mr, A 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Lee of rgia. 


5 wi Canfield. 
Mr. Stalker with Mr, Oliver of New York, 
—— McKenzie with Mr. Favrot. 


X Care 
Mr. Reid of Ilinois with Mr. Y Morris: 
Mr. Anderson with Mr. Corning. 
Mr. Crowther with Mr. O Connor of New York, 
Mrs. Nolan with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
Mr. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Cummings. 
Mr. Elliott with Mr. Dvans of Montana, 
Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Quayle, 
Mr. Welsh with Mr. Fulbright. 
Mr. MeLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Humphreys, 
Mr. Wood with Mr. Steagall. 
Mr. Zihiman with Mr. Kent. 
Mr. Reed of West Virginia wa Set Shallenberger, 
Mr. Brand of Obio with Mr. Fulmer. 
Mr. Schneider with Vr. Geran. 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr, Rosenbloom with Mr. N 
Mr. Knutson with Mr. Dickste! 


Mr. BYRNES of South 8 Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I was present and heard 
my name called, but I did not vote. 

ey SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman does not 
qualify. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I heard my name called 
as I was coming into the Hall, but I did not vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman does not 
qualify and has not the right to vote at this time. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 76, line 22: Strike out the figures “ $2,320,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $2,807,471.” 
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Mr. MADDEN. If it is legislation, if we have not the 
authority to agree, we will bring it back. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman state how much increase was made in the other 
bedy? 

Mr. MADDEN, I think there was only about $125,000 on 
this bill, with nearly $800,000,000 in the bill, 

Mr. STENGLE. That is very fine. 

Mr. CARTER. Why not accept the amendments? 

Mr. MADDEN. There may be some things to which we do 
not care to agree. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Reserving the right to object— 
and I do not object directly; I would like to ask for informa- 
tion—is the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations now 
ready to grant the request unanimously granted to him some 
months ago to make a statement regarding the disposal of cer- 
tain appropriations? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am giving very serious consideration to the 
question. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
give consideration? 

Mr. MADDEN, I certainly shall. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will announce the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Messrs. MADDEN, VARE, and Brnxs of Tennessee. 
JUDICIAL DISTRICTS, INDIANA 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 62) for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana presents a 
conference report on the bill, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 62) to create two judicial districts in the State of 
Indiana, the establishment of judicial divisions therein, and for other 
purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, sub- 
mitting for transmission to the Congress a copy of the report of 
the special disbursing officer of the Department of State, of 
the expenditures made under the provisions of the joint resolu- 
tion approved November 2, 1921, entitled “ Joint Resolution 
necepting the invitation of the Republic of Brazil to take part 
1 international exposition to be held in Rio de Janeiro in 
1 n 


Will the chairman continue to 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 9, 1925. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Industrial 
Arts and Expositions. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 343, a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 843 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8887) entitled “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the consolidation of national banking associations,’ 
approved Noyember 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, 
section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as 
amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, 
section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and 
for other purposes.” That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the biil and shall continue not to exceed three hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled between the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the committee shall rise and report 


the bill to the House, with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, if adopted by 
the House, simply provides for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 8887, a bill that has for its purpose the amending in 
certain particulars the national bank act. It provides for 
three hours of general debate and then the consideration under 
the general rules of the House. A very serious condition con- 
fronts the national banks at the present time, and unless this 
condition is remedied in some respects it will eventually ex- 
tend to and affect the Federal reserve system. This is 
caused partly because the national banks are operating under 
charters which were granted in 1864, with only a few amend- 
ments up to the present time. There is necessity for at least 
two kinds of legislation, one to grant additional charter powers 
to the national banks and the other is to put them in a little 
better condition to meet the competition of the State mem- 
ber banks of the Federal reserve system, as these State banks 
are operating under charters granted by the legislatures of 
the several States, and the banks must look to Congress for 
this relief. This bill amends the general banking law in 
several particulars, but especially it provides for additional 
charter powers so the national banks can adopt up-to-flate 
banking methods, and also as far as Congress is able it put 
some restrictions on the State member banks of the Federal 
reserve system, While it grants additional powers to national 
banks, these are guarded to such an extent that in no way will 
it interfere with the responsibility or stability of the national- 
banking system. 

The main additional feature provided for in this bill is the 
granting powers to national banks the right to have branch 
banks in various cities, cities of a certain size, and under 
special restrictive conditions. 

Now, this measure has been before the House for nearly 
two years. It has been discussed by every prominent banker 
in the United States, by all the banking organizations, and by 
chambers of commerce, and literally hundreds of letters have 
come to the Committee on Rules explaining the necessity and 
the actual need for some legislation of this chracter. 

I appreciate the fact that not everyone is in favor of 
every provision of this bill. I know certain Members of the 
House want to discuss various provisions, especially mém- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and Currency, and they 
desire to offer some amendments. But these same men have 
told me that it was very important and necessary that this 
legislation should be considered at this time, and it is in recog- 
nition of the demands of the whole country, and the im- 
portance from the national standpoint of this legislation, and 
the demand on the part of the Members of the House for its 
consideration that the Rules Committee have presented this 
rule and recommended its adoption. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] if he desires to have any time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the minority 
members of the Committee on Rules, so far as I know, are 
favorable to the adoption of the rule, whatever their attitude 
may be toward the legislation upon the final vote. But one of 
the majority members of the Committee on Rules is, I think, 
opposed to the rule. I refer to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Netson]. 

Mr. SNELL. I propose to yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin 30 minutes. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope we can arrange to let 
the gentleman have such time as he desires. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. I propose to yield him 30 minutes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman care to state at this 
time what his view is as to the attitude taken in the telegrams 
which many of us are receiving to-day from the supervisors of 
the New York State Banking Association suggesting certain 
amendments to this bill? l 

Mr. SNELL. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I received that telegram late last night and immediately 
got into communication with the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and he informed me that they had made 
several suggestions but had changed their opinion each time, 
and he hoped before the consideration of the bill was com- 
pleted that they would reach an amicable conclusion. 

Mr. KINDRED. In other words, they were not crystallized— 
the amendments they have suggested? 

Mr. SNELL, I think that is true at the present time. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Referring to the statement of the minority 
leader with reference to the attitude of the minority members 
of the Committee on Rules, has the gentleman an idea of yield- 
ing time on the adoption of the rule to any other besides the 
gentleman named? 

Mr. SNELL. There have been no other requests. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. NELSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, my antagonism 
toward this rule is based upon my uncompromising opposition 
to the purposes, principles, and extraordinary powers contained 
in this bill. Frankly, I find it difficult to frame a theory in my 
mind to explain how so many good men of the Banking and 
Currency Committee could consent to report this measure, I 
refrain from characterizing it as it deserves. I will simply 
present it to you stripped of its disguises and let the Members 
of the House judge for themselves. 

To begin with, it is clear to my mind that for Uncle Sam to 
enact this bill, considering his raw treatment in this session 
of the farmers and wageworkers, by far the greater part of 
his national household, would be gross favoritism and flagrant 
injustice. 

The railway brotherhoods, numbering millions and supported 
by other millions of workers, asked for the passage of the 
Howell-Barkley bill. That did no more than set up tribunals 
whereby wageworkers might secure fair treatment. At the 
most, they only asked for a living wage. What was the atti- 
tude toward this measure by the railway executives, who are 
but the spokesmen of the great banking houses that own and 
control the stock and securities of the great railway systems? 
Unwavering hostility. Responsive to this organized opposition 
by capital what did many of our esteemed Republician col- 
leagues in the House do to the Howell-Barkley bill? It long 
lay dormant in committee. When finally the committee doors 
were battered down by a discharge they made use of every 
parliamentary means to prevent its passage, 

Again, farm organizations, cooperating almost as a unit, 
supported by the overwhelming sentiment of the farmers of 
the land, asked for the passage of the Haugen-McNary Dill. 
They pleaded for justice. They asked to be placed on a par 
with the other children of Uncle Sam. They had been ruined 
by deflation. They pointed out and proved that they had been 
deflated by the Federal Reserve Board under the instigation of 
the great banking houses of the land. But the Haugen- 
McNary bill and all other farm legislation met here with over- 
whelming defeat. 

But now come Uncle Sam's favorite and fortunate sons, the 
members of his family that control his capital, few in number 
by comparison, making huge profits, asking for the omnibus 
McFadden special privilege bill. Apparently the selfish special 
interests back of this measure are powerful enough to secure 
its passage, but it seems incredible to me that Members of 
Congress who opposed the fair and reasonable demands of the 
wageworkers and farmers will now turn around and support 
such a special-privilege measure as the one here before us. 

I can not support this bill, because my sense of the flagrant 
injustice and gross favoritism to which I have referred is in- 
tensified when I look at the enormous profits and the general 
prosperity of the national bankers, by whom these huge sub- 
sidies from Uncle Sam are asked—incaleulably valuable, indi- 
rect subsidies. In display type, surrounded by a border, the 
Journal of the American Bankers’ Association prints the fol- 
lowing: 

Payment of dividends by national banks eclipsed all previous marks 
during 1923. The Comptroller's annual report to Congress revealed 
net additions to profits for the year ended last October 31 amounted 
to $293,500,000, notwithstanding the writing of of $160,000,000 in 
losses and depreciation. From the earnings dividends of $179,000,000, 
surpassing the previous year’s record by $13,000,000, were paid. Invest- 
ments in bonds increased 11 per cent while loans and discounts showed 
a gain of slightly over 5 per cent. Although there was no material 
change in the number of banks, there was an increase of $25,225,000 
in paid-in capital and §26,000,000 in their surplus. (P. 450, Jan. 
1924.) 

But, Mr. Speaker, I present here a striking table that will 
reveal the opulent prosperity enjoyed by national bankers. I 
give you here a summary taken from the two last reports of 
the Comptroller of the Currency: 


Report of the comptroller, December 1, 192} 


Gross earnings: i 
1923. PEARSA TER $1, 049, 408, 000 
192 "mmi —— ́—̈—' 1, 074, 559, 000 
Increase (years 1928-24)_-..___.__-___.______. 25, 151, 000 
Net earnings: 
1923.— — TENE 5 812, 826, 000 
estas (years 1028-24)______ ESAS a 211. 
ae : 8 —— — „311, 000 
es increased over. — en SS 8, 000, 000 
Surplus increased.. Sane — 10, 000, 000 
Deposits : 
19322— . 16, 897, 980, 000 
r a ETA PAETE —ͤ—.. ‚ ——... OE A 837, 000 
Increase Greats 1923-24) 1. 440, 857, 000 
Total cash holdings: 
py SS REE ate ILS ethene Re D Sa 1S, 4, 071, 610, 000 
1924. : . 1,99 OOO 
Increase (years 1923-24) Dee , 299, 
Total surplus: 
192 — — . + gt li, S00. 
banis Gell TE ee 
Dividends e .. 25 
f . 166, 000, 000 
Incas tras IER oom 
Net additions to profits: ` i Lis 55 
1924—... 203. 488, 000 
~ Game Sy Serv ong nner meme A oes min TE at , 9 
n ; r AA 7, 782. 000 
Salaries increased — S. 000, 000 
Sarpin inersesed . . 10, 000, 000 
Savings deposits : 
WU SG AS A eee 
June 80, 1924. 4, 239, 208, 000 
Increase (years 1923-24) 0 -n 593, 560, 000 


Let me drive home the fact of the opulent prosperity en- 
joyed by national banks by quoting Comptroller Dawes from 
the same page of the Journal of the American Bankers“ Asso- 
ciation. I quote: 


Picturing national banks in a flourishing condition and reporting 
that dividends had attained the record-breaking total of $179,000,000 
last year, the comptroller sald: “It is gratifying to state that the 
well-fortified position of the national banking system, as disclosed by 
the character of assets and the volume of increase in the assets during 
the year, is evidence of the fact that the national banks occupy an 
outstanding place in our financial structure and are abundantly able 
to meet the demands of commercial and Industrial enterprises,” 


Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Who puts the money in the banks? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The depositors. 

Mr. MURPHY. Of course, and they are the American pub- 
lic, the farmers’ and workingmen alike. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I decline to yield for any 
5 Mr. Speaker, that all vileg 

ember, . Speaker, t these special eg 
granted in this McFadden bill are in their nature 521 final 
effect subsidies, of incalculable value, and they will all be paid 
for out of the pockets of the American people. For example, 
stock dividends. Is it not an exemption from taxation? 
Surely it is and the value of it in millions might be readily 
computed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. For just a question. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman refers to stock dividends, 
Does that apply to dividends or to the capital stock? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Stock dividends, They can 
take the surplus, if this bill goes through, as new stock and 
avoid the payment of the income tax. 

Chairman McFappen, himself, writing upon the provisions 
of this bill in the Journal of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, states: 

From the standpoint of the creditors of a national bank, the only 
effect of a stock dividend is to increase the contingent liability on the 
part of the stockholders and thereby strengthen the bank. 


But he clearly points out that stock dividends would exempt 
the surplus accounts from income taxes. He continues: 

Under the old law the course which is followed is to declare a cash 
dividend and request the stockholders to use the cash dividend for 
the purpose of purchasing the increased capitalization. The fear that 


this would make the individual stockholders liable to income tax has 
in many cases prevented the declaration of stock dividends and the 
proper placing in capital account of money which is now carried in 
surplus. ; 

Mr. Speaker, all of the national banks of the country are 
affected by this provision. They carry a total of over a billion 
and a half in surplus and undivided profits, 80 per cent of 
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which may be paid over under this law to stockholders with- 
out a cent of income taxes. The resulting loss of revenue 
would be measured in the hundreds of millions of dollars. 
This is the true effect if not the very purpose of this provision. 

And so it is that when I consider these facts of record as 
to the last two years taken from the comptroller's report and 
interpreted by the Journal of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion and by the comptroller himself as record breaking. My 
feeling over this violation of the fundamentals of moral law 
that we shall not be respecters of persons is so overpowering 
that I can not express my indignation over the flagrant injus- 
tice done to farmers and wageworkers and this gross favoritism 
to show these few citizens of our country. Now, I have no ill 
will in my heart neither toward national banks or national 
bankers. On the contrary, I am their friend and champion on 
this floor. I have for 25 years done my banking with the first 
State bank to join the Federal reserve system. The officers of 
that bank now and in the past are my personal friends, and 
the president of it for years, who is now the chairman of the 
board, has been one of my staunchest friends. But neither the 
bank nor the officers of it, I am sure, would stand for the 
provisions of the McFadden bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
more fully in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FrorHincHam). The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I can not support the McFadden 
bill for the further reason that I have looked into this pork 
barrel, and I do not believe that Uncle Sam can afford to be so 
lavish in his gross favoritism to the national bankers. I have 
here a consolidated statement showing something of the privi- 
leges given in this bill. 

1, Consolidations made easier. 

a. Makes it possible to take over State banks and trust 
companies without haying them first take out national charters. 

2. Grants indeterminate—that is, perpetual—charters instead 
of 99 years. 

a. This enables national banks to engage in trust business 
extensively. 

3. Permits banks to hold real estate for future accommoda- 
tion purposes instead of merely for immediate building purposes. 

4. Permits banks in outlying districts of cities over 50,000 to 
start with $100,000 capital instead of $200,000. 

5. Permits stock dividends. 

a. This enables surplus to be divided among stockholders 
without payment of income tax. 

6. LiberaliZed loan features. 

a. Permits partners and members of same firm each to borrow 
up to 10 per cent of capital and surplus. 

b. Sets limit of 15 per cent over 10 per cent above mentioned 
for loans secured by indorsed notes haying maturity of not 
more than six months. 

c. Exempts bankers’ acceptances from any limitation based 
on capital and surplus, Exempts obligations secured by lien on 
livestock in transit valued at 115 per cent of face of loan up to 
15 per cent over 10 per cent mentioned above. 

d. Exempts notes secured by Government bonds since April 
24, 1917, up to 15 per cent over 10 per cent mentioned above. 

e. Exempts loans secured by obligations of the United States 
or any State under Federal farm loan act up to 15 per cent 
over the 10 per cent mentioned above. 

7. Liberalizes report requirements. 

a. Permits a vice president or assistant cashier to swear to an- 
nual statement formerly requiring oath of president or cashier. 

8. Permits safe-deposit business, 

a. National banks may lease boxes or own stock in corpo- 
rations conducting safe-deposit business. 

9. Permits national banks to loan on improved real estate 
including farm land within 100 miles of location up to 50 per 
cent of actual value of real estate and up to 25 per cent of their 
capital and surplus. 

10. Permits national banks to do a general bond business. 

11. Permits national banks to establish branches. 

a. Unlimited number in cities under 25,000 people, 

b, One branch in cities 25,000 to 50,000 people. 

c. Two branches in cities 50,000 to 100,000 people. 

d. Unlimited number in cities over 100,000 people. 

Mr. Speaker, this gift comes somewhat after the Christmas 
season is over. But no doubt it was intended to be ready in 
time. I have unrolled the wrappings and the tissue paper 
inclosing the precious powers, privileges, and grants of indirect 
subsidy to the various groups of bankers. Talk about pork 
barrel, talk about logrolloing, talk about sugar-coating a bill; 


here is a perfect specimen of all the evils of logrolling legis- 
lation. It is to be presumed that each of these privileges has 
value. How much value in millions, hundreds of millions, and 
perhaps billions, who knows? I am sure the bankers behind 
this bill realize that they are not being given gold bricks. Let 
me lift up a few chunks of rich pork and see if we can get an 
estimate of their value. 

Consolidation of national banks with State banks made easier. 
How much is it worth to legalize the practice of buying up 
State banks with enumerable branches so as to have the 
privilege of branch banks? 

Perpetual charters instead of for 99 years with the ensuing 
privilege of engaging in a general trust business. How much 
is this piece of pork worth? What bankers are clamoring for 
that privilege? How much is it worth? 

The privilege of holding real estate without length of time 
for “accommodation” in the great cities. Who wanted that 
pork? How much is that worth in millions of unearned in- 
crements? 

And this is a little piece of pork. Reducing capital from 
$200,000 to $100,000 in certain cities. Who wants that pork? 
Why is it in this bill? To get their support for the other privi- 
leges? Who knows? 

Then the five provisions in the bill removing loan restrictions, 
permitting partners or firm members individually to borrow 
up to 10 per cent of the capital and surplus of the banks. 
What is the effect of these privileges? What are they worth? 
Who knows? Who can tell us in terms of profit? 

The privilege now of doing a general safety-deposit business? 
What is the value of that in millions of dollars? It is pretty 
good pork. It will attract support of bankers for this bill. 

The privilege of loaning money more extensively than ever 
on vie estate and farm land. How much is this juicy pork 
wort 

So I say talk about a pork barrel, talk about logrolling, 
talk about an omnibus rivers and harbors bill, or an omnibus 
public building bill, what of an omnibus bankers’ special privi- 
„o oe bill, full of indirect subsidies of incalculable 
value 

I have already referred to stock-dividend melon, worth, 
doubtless when made use of, a billion dollars. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in order that we may know how far ‘afield 
the McFadden bill is going in extending the privileges of national 
bankers, I will quote from the opinion of Attorney General 
Wickersham against branch banking. In his day, under the 
safeguards of the provisions of the law carefully worked out, 
the general powers of national banks were hedged about pru- 
dently. The Attorney General said: 


The general powers granted to national banks are contained in 
section 5136, Revised Statutes, paragraphs 6 and 7. In paragraph 6 
the association is given power to prescribe, by its board of directors, 
by-laws not inconsistent with law, regulating the manner in which its 
general business shall be conducted, and the privileges granted to it 
by law exercised and enjoyed; and by paragraph 7 it is empowered— 

“To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized officers 
or agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be neces- 
sary to carry on the business of banking; by discounting and nego- 
tiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidences 
of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and selling exchange, coin, 
and bullion; by loaning money on personal security; and by obtaining, 
issuing, and circulating notes according to the provisions of this title.” 

Clearly, neither of these provisions contain an express or neces- 
sarily implied power to establish a branch bank. 


Mr. Speaker, all the powers granted in the McFadden bill 
were denied national banks by the framers of the old banking 
law. Sound bankers considered them dangerous in practice. 
I will print in my remarks some of these criticisms by leading 
banking journals and bankers of some of the provisions of 
the McFadden bill. The bars have been thrown down. The 
field of privileges has been opened wide. 

But, in my humble opinion, all these privileges, all these 
powers, all these rich pieces of pork have been inserted in the 
McFadden bill in order to put over the privilege of branch 
banking. 

So, Mr. Speaker, nothing for wageworkers, nothing for farm- 
ers, but this pork barrel for the favorite and fortunate sons 
of Uncle Sam who control his capital, his credit, and his cir- 
culating currency. , Uncle Sam is rich, Uncle Sam is generous, 
but when he plays Santa Claus it seems to me he is too lavish 
and far too partial in the distribution of his presents to the 
members of his family. 

I am against the McFadden bill, further, because the money 
power revealed by the Pujo committee, the big special interests 
of the country, and great banking houses of the financial dis- 
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trict of New York, with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Co., are the chief promoters of branch banking pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Where is the money power? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I will print as an appendix to 
my remarks evidence showing who is behind this bill. 

That there is pressure behind it is obvious. Let me quote 
Comptroller Dawes, from the New York Times of April 10, 
1924; 

The coercive power of a branch banker bent on expansion is very 
great, 


Again, in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of New 
York, he is quoted as saying: 

The development of branch banking, unless curbed, will mean the 
destruction of the national banks, and thereby the destruction of the 
Federal reserve system and the substitution of a privately controlled 
reserve system for a governmental system of coordination 
The danger which confronts our present banking system lies in an 
-insidious and gradual undermining influence which is not so much the 
outgrowth of a conscious effort to introduce a new system as it is the 
result of a natural desire to secure temporary benefits for particular 
individuals and banking institutions without consideration being given 
as to the ultimate effects on the highly complicated and efficient ma- 
chinery of American finance and exchange. 


Naturally I was curious to find out which are the chief 
banking interests pressing for the privilege of branch banking. 
In my search I found out that at least two other Comptrollers 
of the Currency had urged branch banking, but failed. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I have only 30 minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Just a short question. I want to ask the 
gentleman if he was present in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency the morning the representatives of the labor banks 
indorsed this bill? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. The gentleman knows I was 
not. 

Then I came upon this illuminating bit of information 
from a national banker who has steadily been fighting branch 
banking, Mr. A. J. Frame, national banker of Waukesha, 
Wis.,-who pointed out that the international banking firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., through Paul M. Warburg, was then start- 
ing a campaign for branch banking. Listen to this national 
banker opposed to branch banking: 


Fifteen years ago the leaders of the American Bankers’ Association, 
under the guise of providing an elastic currency for us, attempted to 
deliver our independent banking system into the hands of the monopo- 
lists under a branch banking system,- which utterly failed. This 
octopus has again revived and it would seem the advocates have cor- 
ralled the powers that be and the Democratic doctrine of an avowed 
enmity toward monopolization is dead, unless H. R. bill 15784 is buried 
beyound resurrection. 


House bill 15734 reads practically as follows, cited by Panl M. 
Warburg, before the New York State Bankers’ Association : 


Authorizing any national bank with $1,000,000 capital and sur- 
plus, or over, located in a city of more than 100,000 inhabitants, to 
establish branches within the corporate limits of the city, and 
authorizing any national bank located in any other place, with the 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board to establish branches within 
the limits of its county, or within a radius of 25 miles of its banking 
house irrespective of county lines, ete. 

To my mind the passage of such a bill would be signally destructive 
and also would be the stepping stone to a general, monopolistic branch 
banking system, which would practically destroy the 25,000 to 80,000 
independent banks of the United States. (The Chicago Banker, July 
22, 1916.) 


Mr, JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
question? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, Yes; but please hurry. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. I just want to know why it is the labor 
banks did really approve this bill? I am not a member of the 
committee and am interested. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. They only gave it a perfunctory 
indorsement and did not look into it fully, and the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle on December 18, 1924, says that the 
bankers do not know about this bill and do not know the 
provisions of it. 

The Chronicle said: 


There are very few bankers who have ever read the McFadden 
measure through from beginning to end, and there are still fewer who 
can tell what it means when they have read it. It is clearly because 
of the belief that this is an innocuous proposal intended simply to 


smooth over some elements of friction that the McFadden bill has 
been allowed to go as fur as it has. Precisely in this same way has 
the bad and careless banking legislation of the past 10 years been 
enacted—the numerous and vicious amendments to the Federal reserve 
act and many another bill of the same lineage. 

A few facts about the McFadden bill ought to be generally known 
and given their due weight. They are as follows: 

(1) The McFadden bill has hardly the“ bankers of the country back 
of it.“ The American Bankers“ Association passed.a resolution support- 
ing it in the usual perfunctory manner at the recent Chicago meeting. 
The bill, however, received very general criticism and even condemna- 
tion from many bankers who did “ not speak out in meetings.” 


Mr. Warburg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Oo., has failed to get Con- 
gress to incorporate branch banking in our Federal reserve 
system. 

Looking further, I wondered if the house of J. Pierpont.Mor- 
gan would not appear somewhere in this contest. And sure 
enough, I found the National City Bank, the National Bank of 
Commerce, and the Chemical National Bank, all New York 
Morgan-controlled banks, interested in securing the privilege 
of branch banking. I found them taking part in a Supreme 
Court case, of which I shall have more to say soon, filing their 
briefs in that case, although they had nothing whatever to do 
with it except their selfish interest. 

Commenting on this interest I quote from the New York 
Times as to why these Morgan banks insisted upon having a 
part in that case. It throws light on the subject: 


The National City Bank is not directly interested in the case, it is 
understood, except from the standpoint of the advantages that would 
go to the national banks throughout the country should the case be 
decided in favor of the St. Louis bank, This New York bank was in- 
vited by the First National Bank in St. Louis to join in fling a brief 
and readily accepted. 

With the Chemical National Bank the motive is entirely different, 
because on the decision of the St. Louis case rests the right of the 
Chemical National to establish the 12 branches throughout Manhattan 
and Brooklyn that it has at present under consideration. Permission 
has been granted by the Comptroller of the Currency for the establish- 
ment of these branches, but it is understood that one of the principal 
reasons for the delay in opening the new branches is that the officers 
of the Chemical National Bank want to be assured of the outcome of 
the St. Louis case before proceeding with the expense involved in open- 
ing new branches. (New York Times, May 16, 1913, p. 15.) 


That these are Morgan banks I ascertained by going back to 
the Pujo investigating committee report. I also traced out the 
directors of these great banks and their corporate connections, 
all of which I shall print in the Recor. So, Mr, Speaker, we 
see that the two great international banking houses which the 
Pujo investigating committee declared constituted the great 
Money Trust are pressing for the passage of the branch- 
banking privilege. Truly, “the coercive power of a branch 
banker bent on expansion is very great,” especially if it be 
that of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 

I am against the McFadden bill because I am for the Asso- 
snaa Against Branch Banking and the attorneys general of 
18 States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Mr. Dawes was accurate when he 
says in his last report— 


an overwhelming majority of bankers of the United States are opposed 
to the principle of branch banking. (Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, December, 1924, p. 4.) 


But, Mr. Speaker, some of them have quit because of the 
pork in this bill; some of them have quit from fear; others 
have quit because they have been deceived into believing that 
this bill limited branch banking instead, as it does, extending 
it; and still others were persuaded that the Hull amendment, 
of which we shall hear more, would prevent the extension of 
branch banking into States now opposed to it. 

Under pressure of the financial activities of these great New 
York houses, indirectly in practice and directly upon our public 
officials, the comptroller, Mr. Crissinger, first let down the bars 
without the authority of the law. He permitted the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis to start a branch. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield for just one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I have not the time to yield, if 
I am to complete my statement. 

When criticized by bankers of Missouri he neither stopped it 
nor did he join in bringing the case before the courts that finally 
did stop it. Missouri bankers themselves saw the danger, for 
when once the principle is surrendered branch banks will 
spring upon the country as a flood. They organized themselves ; 
got the attorney general of Missouri to start a contest in the 
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supreme court of that State, alleging that this Missouri na- 
tional bank was violating the State law. The Supreme Court 
of Missouri so held. 

Then an appeal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. Eighteen States, through their attorneys general, realiz- 
ing the general danger, assisted: the Bankers’ Association 
against branch banking in the trial of that case by filing briefs; 
but the Federal Government (Harry Daugherty being Attor- 
ney General) filed a brief against the States’ contention, in 
which it joined with the attorneys. of the three great Morgan 
banks to which I have already. referred: 

But Attorney General Daugherty and the Morgan banks. were 
defeated. The attorneys general of the 18 States and the 
Bankers’ Association won: The Supreme Court decided that 
branch banking is in violation of our Federal laws. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the McFadden bill grants the privilege 
of branch banking: We are asked by its passage to overrule 
the victory won by. Missouri in the Supreme Court of the United 
States by the organized bankers opposed’ to branch banking and 
the attorneys general of 18 States, and to give the branch bank 
privilege, if not at once to the First: National Bank in St. Louis, 
but certainly to the Morgan banks of New York, defeated before 
the highest tribunals of State and Nation. 

J am fighting side by side with my- own attorney general. 
Wisconsin. does not want branch banking. I am fighting bere 
with the other attorneys general and with the organized 
Bankers’ Association against branch banking. I will not con- 
sent to overruling: the Supreme Court of Missouri and of the 
United States te cheat these men of their great legal victory in 
the end. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for just: one 
question? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. No; I have only a few minutes 
and the gentleman will have time of his own later. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just want to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the fact that this bill prohibits the very thing being 
done that the Comptroller of the Currency did in that instance. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am going to ask for a little 
more time, and I will tell yon about that soon. If there ever 
was a: subterfuge, that was one. 

I am against the McFadden bill for the further reason that 
it legalizes the economic and moral evil of branch banking. 
Why were the bankers themselves and the attorneys general 
of these 18 States opposed: to the branch banking privilege? 

Because it strikes directly at the independent banker. He 
can not stand up under the competition of a central bank with 
branches. He is inevitably, in the course of time, driven out 
or forced to sell ont. To the young men of the land, the door 
is forever closed to entering the banking field, except as a man- 
ager of a bank. 

Again, they recognize that in this Missouri case, had the 
Supreme Court decided otherwise and Congress not met the 
danger speedily by law, it meant to the States interested the 
death knell of their independent banking system: 

And finally, they recognized, especially the States, what Comp- 
troller Dawes has so forcefully pointed out by overwhelming 
evidence in his two recent reports to Congress that monopoly 
in banking is extremely oppressive and hazardous to the rights, 
liberties; and welfare of the people of any country. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield a moment on a very 
important question? Do we not now have a situation where 
the national banks haye absorbed State banks with branches, 
thereby getting: around the law so that they now have sueh 
branches? i 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I am coming to that, if my time 
will permit. 

But branch banking is not only an evil economically, it is, 
in its very essence, a moral evil. Branch banking, Comptroller 
Dawes las said over and over again, is “ monopolistic.” Let 
me quote his exact language: Branch banking is, in its es- 
sence, monopolistic.” 

With my remarks I shall print excerpts from indfvidual 
bankers, from expert writers on banking, from State bankers’ 
associations, and from the National Bankers’ Association, over 
and over again holding that branch banking is monopolistic. 

There is no question of it, Mr. Speaker. In its essential 
nature, in its form, and in its fruitage, as we see it im operation 
in foreign lands, notably Canada, branch banking is monopolts- 
tie: 


Now, monopoly is one of the worst of national evils, It has 
in it the elements of oppression, tyranny, extortion, injustice, 
and greed. Monopoly is merely machinery set up to extract 
from its victims: property or money without rendering a due 
equivalent. It violates, stripped of all disguise, the fundamen- 
tal law “Thou shalt not steal.” Monopoly is theft by force. 


Therefore, monopoly has been abhorrent to-our common law. 
We have reenforced the common law with the Sherman anti- 
trust law; we further strengthened our antimonopoly law with 
the Clayton antitrust law, and we have set up a. Federal Trust 
Commission to protect us from monopoly, 

Therefore, as branch banking is monopolistic, leading inevi- 
tably, because of its very: nature, to the form and fruitage of 
monopoly, itis a great eyil 

Indeed, the public: officials behind this bill have not dared’ 
to defend branch banking. They say they are opposed to 
branch banking. They tell us that they are limiting the evil 
to certain States, restraining such States from coming into the 
Federal system with branch banks, limiting the evil to the 
limits of municipalities, limiting the evil to one branch for 
smaller banks, two branches or more with larger banks, but 
they allow unlimited number of branches to the great central 
banks in the larger cities. But by limiting branch banking at 
all they admit that it is an eyil. If it were a good thing, then 
these limitations would have been absolutely unjustifiable, for 
way limit the use by all the people everywhere of that which is 
good? 

So that morally this bill says, notwithstanding the past pros- 
perity of our independent system, the warning of foreign 
lands, and the decisions of our highest courts: “Branch 
banking, monopoly, evil, be thou our good!” By the enact- 
ment of the McFadden bill we depart from the good, cross 
the dividing line, and pass into the field of economic and of 
moral evil with our banking system. 

I refuse, by my vote, to legalize, knowingly, deliberately, so 
notorious an economic and ethical evil. 

Of course, such a bill must employ darkness and sophistry for 
its enactment, Let me now analyze the life-saving argument 
and show its economic and moral sophistry. 

Undoubtedly the chief reason put forth by the proponents of 


this bill is that we must permit branch banking in order to 


preserve our Federal banking system. I propose now to turn 
the light on this argument first from the point of view of good 
financial economy. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury, Mr. Dawes, who seems to 
hold a most remarkable position, facing in opposite directions 
at the same time, in his reports to Congress cries out against 
the evils of branch banking; at the same time he is urging the 
enactment of branch banking in the McFadden bill. 

He prophesied before Congress adjourned that i something 
was not done “at this session before Congress adjourns” dread- 
ful things would happen to our Federal reserve system. Con- 
gress did not act, so Mr. Dawes stands forth as a discredited 
prophet. 

He professes to be greatly alarmed over, the life of our 
Federal reserve system. He sees bankers throwing up their 
Federal charters and going into the State field. And you would 
believe from him that the fact that some State bankers had 
branches in certain States was the sole cause why national 
bankers have gone back to the State system. 

Without now pointing out the true reasons why a few 
national bankers have preferred to become Stafe bankers let us 
assume that branch banking Is the sole reason. As a matter of 
fact, one of tlie ablest experts writing in. the American Eco- 
nomic Review gives six reasons why some national banks have 
gone into the State field, and not one of the reasons assigned 
is the lack of branch banking privilege. He moreover calls 
attention to the fact that whereas 5$ State banks have left the 
reserve system, 61 other banks had in the same period come 
into the national field. 

From the September issue of Trust Companies we. find these 
facts with reference to the growth of banks covering a longer 
period: 

In point of number the State banks: and trust companies increased 
from 21,028 im June, 1919, to 21,350 on March 31, 1924, and the 
national banks increased during the same period from 7,788 to 8.118. 


What is then the argument of the comptroller? When we 
sift the matter carefully, his contention is that notwithstanding 
the enormous profits of national bankers, which he has so 
acclaimed in his report, these national bankers must be given 
larger powers, larger privileges, and, therefore, large profits 
in order to keep them in the Federal system. For instance, 
if a national banker can only make, let us say, 30 per cent on 
his investments as a Federal banker, and he sees that by getting 
the privilege of branch banking he can make 35 per cent, his 
greed will, naturally, lead him to take his bank from the 
National field into the State field. Therefore, we must give him 
the privilege to make at least 35 per cent: 

Let me translate his argument into concrete language that a 
farmer can understand: Mr. Dawes sees a few hogs that he 
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thought he had safely confined in the national pen, feeding 
luxuriously from the national trough. He himself has spoken 
of the fine condition of all his stock. They are “hog fat,” 
but says he “over in the State field the hogs have broken into 
a fat pasture of clover or cornfield—that of branch banking,” 
and so he says: “my hogs see the rich swill in the State 
trough, and unless you hurry up with the McFadden bill to 
fill the Federal troughs up to the brim with the richest special 
privileged swill, I fear they will all rush into the State field.” 
{Laughter.] Thus, by satisfying the greed of a few unprin- 
cipled bankers, he would save the life of our Federal reserve 
system. He does not mention that the State authorities are 
rapidly trying to put up the fence to protect their gardens and 
their cornfields from these greedy animals. 

Now let us turn from the economic view. What is the ethical 
principle that is presented to us? It is this argument of one 
of Shakespeare’s characters— 

I beseech you wrest once the law to your authority; to do a great 
good, do a little wrong. 


But Shakespeare did not acquiesce in that argument. It is 
the infamous plea of the old sophists of the feudal ages: The 
end justifies the means,” certainly an ethical plea not openly 
sanctioned in our day, This sophistry is, in fact, as old as 
man. In the Garden of Eden, man was forbidden to eat of the 
tree of good and evil; but his Satanic Majesty, the Serpent, 
convinced Mother Eve that by doing only a little violation of 
the moral law, she would be the beneficiary of a great good; 
she and Adam would become wise as gods. But, so the story 
goes, Adam and Eve, by that argument, were driven out of 
Paradise, 

Mr. Speaker, are we prepared to accept the argument that 
the “end justifies the means” or that “to do a great good we 
must do a little wrong”? Are we going to permit these bank- 
ers, forbidden by our supreme courts and by the unbroken 
precedents of the past, to violate economic and moral principle, 
as well as sound practice, to save the Federal system? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FROTHINGHAM). The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended 10 minutes, and will he yield to 
me for a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time is under the control 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. How much time did I use, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York has 23 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SNELL. I will yield eight minutes more to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BEEDY. Now, before the gentleman begins, will he 
answer a question? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman state on what authority he 
brings the serious indictment against the labor banks, that 
they have not investigated this bill when they have come in 
here and approved it? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I asked one man why they did 
it, and he said, “ Because we were asked to come in, and we had 
started a few ourselves.” 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has brought a serious indict- 
ment against the labor banks. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I think they are better friends 
of mine than they are of the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman has brought an indictment 
against these labor banks, and I think it is only fair to the 
House to state on what authority he makes the assertion that 
the representatives of the labor banks who have approved this 
bill never investigated it. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I talked with the vice presi- 
dent of one of the banks, and he told me that he had grave 
doubts about branch banks. 

Mr. BEEDY. Was he an officer of a labor bank? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Only one man in a labor bank—will the gen- 
tleman kindly give us his name? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Henry L. Daugherty, Mr. War- 
ren S. Stone's right-hand man, and I talked with other labor 
leaders. I stated that I thought branch banking was bad, and 
they agreed with me but said they had to meet competition. 
Now, that is one line of argument. 

Let us next consider the unsound and sophistical argument 
that only a little branch banking is intended and that it will 
do no harm to the Federal banking system. How little of 
branch banking is to be legalized by the McFadden bill? By 
its provisions branch banking is to be legalized federally in 17 
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States which now do not forbid branch banking. In fact, the 
language of the McFadden bill would extend branch banking 
federally undoubtedly to such States as Wisconsin and three 
or four others which had started some branch banks before the 
State laws were passed forbidding the practice. 

How many States are rapidly realizing the danger and arë 
passing laws to put an end to the evil? For instance, a few 
years ago in New Jersey some of the greedy State banks got a 
law through permitting branch banking, but the bankers of 
the State arose and secured a law prohibiting branch banking. 
This law was yetoed by the governor, but State banks opposed 
to branch banking were strong enough to get the bill passed 
over the governor's veto. 

In Connecticut, Washington, and many other States branch 
banking has been recently forbidden by State laws. 

At the last Pennsylvania Legislature an attempt was made 
to get permission to establish State branch banking. The plea 
was made that as the Comptroller of the Currency had per- 
mitted Federal banks to have branches, therefore, to protect 
themselves, the State ought to permit State banks to have 
branches. But again State bankers organized and beat the big 
Philadelphia bankers who wanted State branch banking au- 
thorized. 

But if we legalize Federal branch banking in these States, 
3 can States free themselves from this great monopolistic 
evil? 

Moreover, when we consider the provisions of the McFadden 
bill, we find that it proposes an indefinite number of Federal 
branch banks far in excess of the branches now in the State 
field. I have had a computation made of the national banks 
in the States where the McFadden bill could permit the national 
banks to put out branches, It is very illuminating. 

Section 5190 of the bill permits branch banking, stating that 
any association may be permitted to establish and operate 
a branch or branches within the corporate limits of the munici- 
pality where it is located. E 

The Comptroller of the Currency has the power to grant or 
deny this permission. 

Only two limitations are placed on this power: 

1. In cities between 25,000 and 50,000 people, only one 
branch may be established. 

This includes 61 cities in the States permitting branch 
banking in which 134 national banks have now been estab- 
lished. Consequently, they can establish 134 branch banks. 

2. In cities between 50,000 and 100,000 people, only two 
branches may be established. 

This includes 26 cities in the 17 States permitting branch 
banking in which 70 national banks have been established. 
Consequently, they can establish 140 branch banks. 

Thus, in the cities under 100,000 people, 274 branch banks 
are permitted. 

No provision limiting the number of branch banks in cities 
over 100,000 is ineluded in the bill. The comptroller may 
grant permission for the establishment of a branch or branches 
as he sees fit. y 

No one can foretell the number of branches that the banks 
in cities of over 100,000 population may establish. All re- 
strictions are removed. So far as the McFadden bill is con- 
cerned, they can start as many branches as they please. The 
provision misleads many Members as well as bankers. Few 
realize that the number of branch banks in cities of over 100,- 
000 inhabitants is unlimited. 

In the 17 States permitting branch banking, there are 36 
cities over 100,000 people, in which there are established 232 
national banks, with an aggregate capital surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $1,026,000,000. 

From a somewhat rough but fairly correct computation it is 
safe to say that 40 per cent of the banking power of the Nation 
is centralized in 6 of these 17 States, in which are located 
almost 80 per cent of these large institutions eligible for 
branches under this proposed law, and which represent 30 per 
cent of the combined capital, surplus, and undivided profits of 
the national banks of the entire country. This combined 
power, controlling, as the Pujo committee pointed out, over 
twenty-two billion of capital wealth, represents the backbone of 
the Money Trust. Combined, there is no power that could over- 
throw its monopoly, but even individually these great institu- 
tions, with their corporate connections and interlocking direc- 
torates, when granted the power of establishing branches, even 
within their own cities, constitute a sufficient menace to the 
independent system. 

Turning again from the economic side to the moral side, how 
much evil is safe? How much cancer is safe for the body? 
How much falsehood for the mind? How much wickedness for 
the soul? It is a principle recognized by Holy Writ that he 
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who sins against one pertion of the moral law sins against the 
whole law. 

The argument, therefore, that the proposed branch-banking 
privilege provided for in the McFadden bill is of little conse- 
quence is as false in fact as it is preposterous in principle. 
J refuse to accept it. 

Bat the attempt is further made to support the provisions of 
the McFadden bill on the plea of equal justice between the 
Federal and State banks. We should put national bankers, 
they urge, on a par with State bankers. This plea for justice 
and equality is also unsound economically and morally. 

Let us look first at the economic facts in order to see how 
arbitrary the argument is in its essential nature.. The pro- 
visions of the MeFadden bill, it is true, would put the big 
banks, those in cities of over 100,000, on an equality with the 
State banks, but what of the equality of Federal banks in cities 
with a population of from 25,000 and under to 100,000? They 
will be confined to one or two banks, whereas the State banks 
can have unlimited branches.. Where is the justice or equality 
here? 

Again, why. limit. banks in cities having a population of 
from 25,000 to 100,000 to one or two branch banks, and per- 
mit the great central banks of New York and other great cities 
in branch bank States to have an unlimited number of branch 
banks? Where is the justice and equality? 

Again, suppose the MeFadden bill passes, and bankers make 
use of the privilege of branch banking (which is quite likely, 
for monopoly is a very attractive privilege, meaning enhanced 
profits), how will the proponents of this measure justify them- 
selves when the Federal bankers in the other States of the 
Union come to Congress at the next session and say “ you have 
permitted the national bankers in one-half the States of the 
Union to have branches—in the great cities in unlimited num- 
ber—now we ask you as a matter of justice and equality that 
you grant us the same privilege.” What will the gentlemen 
on the banking committee have to say when they have sur- 
rendered the principle? On what footing of justice will they 
stand? Then refusal will be but the sheerest exercise of 
arbitrary power. 

Turning now to the ethical side of the argument, who ever 
heard of a plea of justice or equality with reference to evil? 
Justice and equality can only be predicated upon that which 
is good. Because a State may permit bootlegging, prostitu- 
tion, gambling, prize fighting, and other forms. of criminal 
evil, is it sound morally to come to the Federal Government 
and plead that we must give the same privileges by our 
Federal laws as a matter of justice, fairness, and equality? 

Unless it be held that branch banking is good, no man has 
any basis for an appeal that Federal and State banks be 
placed on an equality. Who can claim an equality of right 
to do wrong? 

Mr. Speaker, let us face the issue squarely, honestly, and 
fearlessly. The Comptroller of the Currency has forcibly told 
us in his reports that the issue is critical in this country. Let 
me present the situation as others see it, men with large bank- 
ing knowledge. In their book, Banking and Business, Willis & 
Edwards say: 


The United States stands out separately from the rest of the world 
in having prohibited the branch system within the country, and conse- 
quently as having sought the development of a highly individualized 
system of banking units, which, however, are now united into a co- 
operative system, 


Mr. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency, says: 


The development of branch banking, unless curbed, will mean the 
destruction of the national banks and thereby the destruction of the 
Federal reserve system and the substitution of a privately controlled 
reserve system for a governmental system of coordination 
The danger which confronts our present banking system lies in an 
insidious and gradual undermining influence, which is not so much 
the outgrowth of a conscious effort to introduce a new system as it is 
the result of a natural desire to secure tenrporary benefits fop particular 
individuals and banking institutions without consideration being given 
as to the ultimate effects on the highly complicated and efficient ma- 
chinery of American finance and exchange. 


The conservative Commercial and Financial Chronicle, com- 
menting upon the McFadden bill, presents a picture of the in- 
evitable fruitage of branch banking. The Chronicle says: 

As Comptroller Dawes so clearly shows, that system will disappear 
without anything to take its place save the monopoly of a few banks 
consolidated out of the many, dealing out their power and service ac- 
cording to the will of a few men far from the scenes of service. * * + 

Abd we may turn the picture to eur present flourishing central 
banks” and ask: Are you willing to inaugurate a practice that will 


gradually cause the absorption of your institution in a consolidation 
that will leave no room for others to take your place, that will mingle 
in one of these larger institutions country banking with city banking, 
that will compel the enforced consolidated integral bank to employ an 
army ef inspectors and to Inaugurate rùles and regulations, which, bear- 
ing upon remote communities, will turn present respect into distrust? 
In a word, do you want the banking business now enjoying merited 
prosperity. to bear and wear the opprobfum of monopoly“? Here, 
too, on a mature deliberation, we think the majority answer will be in 
the negative, 


To-day the Federal Reserve Board is about equally divided, 
one-half unequivocally for branch banking and the other half for 
this compromise McFadden bill, 

But, gentlemen, can we safely compromise on principle? Can 
a house divided against itself stand? Lincoln said over and 
over again that a house divided against itself could not stand, 
and One even wiser than Lincoln first announced that truth. 

Our Federal banking system can not be one-half branch bank- 
ing and one-half independent banking. We can not have inde- 
pendent units fn one-half the States and monopoly in the 
other half. It will be all one or all the other. If we do not 
now stand firm against branch banking monopoly, ft will come 
upon us like a flood, covering the whole country. 

If we have not the courage, the common sense, and the con- 
science to stand up now against the forces of special privilege 
seeking to overturn the prosperous practice of the past, the de- 
cisions of our courts, how shall we expect that our successors 
here 2 or 10 years hence, when we have surrendered the prin- 
ciple and permitted the practice in one-half the States ot the 
Union, will be able to resist the evil? No conntry has ever been 
able to exterminate monopoly of banking power when once it 
has gotten a foothold. The tendency is ever to increase the 
number of branches and to decrease the central banks. This is 
the lesson tanght by Canada, England, France, aid Germany. 
Let us face the crisis Hke men! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has again expired. $ 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one. minute more to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may 
I say as earnestly as I can that I have seen branch banking in 
its luxuriant fruitage in Canada, and I was very sorry for the 
Canadian people. My State permitted four or five branches to 
be started, largely additional offices, but promptly met the evil 
with a strict prohibitory law. 

To the best of my ability I have presented to you the Me- 
Fadden bill as it really is. Whatever may be the course that 
other Members may take, I do not pass judgment upon them. 
Who made me a judge over my fellow men? And I realize, 
too, my weakness, for who can stand up against this great 
money power? I have seen it grow steadily during my long 
term of service; I have realized its power time and again in 
legislation and Congress, and never so much as in the cam- 
paign that has just passed. 

But I have a right to look to my fellow Members. I am 
looking to you who stood with me in support of the Hangen- 
MeNary bill and to you who stood with us in support of the 
Howell-Barkley bill. Do not permit this cold-blooded injustice, 
this gross favoritism, to be perpetrated upon farmers and wage- 
workers, who in the end will pay the cost of this special- 
privilege bill. 

I look to the bankers of the House to stand by their fellow 
bankers organized against branch banking. Be content with 
what you now enjoy. Surely you will not jeopardize your own 
independent bank by submitting it te the inevitable nation- 
wide competition of the great central banks with their branch- 
banking offshoots. 

I appeal to the Members from the States now afflicted with 
the branch-banking evil to vote against this bill. There is 
still a chance for your constituents to end the evil in their 
States, but once you permit Federal branch banks to come 
in also, then you have doubled the difficulty of getting relief. 

I am confident of the assistance of Members from the 18 
States whose attorneys general took part in winning last year 
the Supreme Court decision against branch banking. Let us 
not yield up the fruits of the glorious victory won. 

I appeal to all just and fair-minded Members of the House 
not to legalize evil, whether it be economic or moral, or both. 
Let us not accept the unethical teaching that “the end justi- 
fies the means,” or that “a little evil” will ever produce any- 
thing but a crop of evils, or that fairness and equality can be 
predicated upon wrong. No one has an equal right to do wrong. 

With the indomitable courage of Andrew Jackson, who struck 
down the first great banking monopely, let us stand firmly and 
uncompromisingly for the opportunity of the young man to be 
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an independent banker rather than a mere branch manager, 
for the independent Federal reserve system as against a few 
central banks having the power of monopoly, for the protec- 
tion of our people against oppressive consequences and bitter 
fruits of an odious, absolute monopoly of the banking power, 
the credit, and the currency of our country. 

Finally, I appeal to all Members of the House not to foreign- 
ize our Federal system. Let us stand by the work of the 
fathers. It has been tested by experience. It is in accord with 
the free spirit of our country. It is distinctly American. 

Solomon Levitan, a banker of many years’ experience and now 
‘State treasurer of Wisconsin, eloquently characierized the evil 
with which we are now face to face: 


The Independent bank extends the helping hand; the branch bank 
reaches forth the grasping claw. The independent bank seeks to build 
up the community; the branch bank seeks merely to abstract the com- 
munity’s money. The independent banker lives in the community, pays 
his taxes, and spends his earnings there; the branch banker is usually 
a stranger, pays little taxes, and the earnings are distributed among 
stockholders residing miles away. 

The centralized control over money and credit is the most insidious, 
the most pernicious, the most arrogant trust that can foist itself upon 
a nation. Any money monopoly is the overlord of all the other 
monopolies. The group that controls money and credits can rule or 
ruin any industry, any individual, any community, any nation. 


Mr. Speaker, I conclude as I began. My antagonism toward 
this rule is based upon an uncompromising opposition to the 
evil purposes, the unsound principles, and the dangerous powers 
contained in the McFadden-Pepper bills, [Applause.] 


STATEMENTS OF AUTHORITIES RELIED ON 


The treatment of the farmers asking for the Haugen-McNary 
bill, and of the Railroad Brotherhoods asking for the Howell- 
Barkley bill, is to be found in the Concressronat Recorp of this 
session. 

The prosperity of the national banks has been so fully set 
forth in my formal address that I will add only a few other 
authorities. 


UNITED STATES BANKING POWER HAS DOUBLED IN LAST 10 YEARS 


As compared with 1913, one year before the outbreak of the war, 
this Nation's banking power has developed amazingly from $25,710,- 
000,000 to $55,704,962,000, according to the compilation recently 
made by the secretary of the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks, which comprehends all the banks in the United States 
under both Federal and State control. (U. S. Legislative Ref, 
Service, XXIX, September, 1924, HC-2401.) 

BOTH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS INCREASE IN 1924 

“Capital stock shows an increase in the year of $5,120,000 and 
surplus and undivided profits an increase of 835,413,000.“ (Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, June 30, 1924.) 

Goss EARNINGS $25,151,000 LARGER 
f [From Dawes reports on bank growth] 


Gross earnings at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, aggregated 
$1,074,559,000 and show a gain for the year over 1923 of $25,151,000. 
Net addition to profits was $195,706,000, out of which dividends were 
declared to the amount of $163,683,000, Loans and discounts were in- 
creased $161,057,000 and total investments for the year gained $72,625,- 
000: ‘The comptroller remarks that, in spite of the increase on loans 
and discounts, the amount of losses charged off on bad paper was only 
0.86 per cent, and but 0.48 per cent was written off because of depre- 
ciation on bonds and securities. 

Reference to the statements returned discloses a marked gain in sav- 
ings deposits of national banks. The percentage of these deposits June 
4, 1913, to individual deposits was 14.15, and in 1924 they were equiva- 
lent to 28,54 per cent. Savings deposits on June 30 totaled $4,239,208,- 
000, credited to 11,070,223 depositors. Increase in the number of banks 
reporting saving deposits was 297 more than in 1923. 


RESOURCES AND BANKING POWER 


Returns received as of June 30 last from 21,263 State banks showed 
aggregate resources of $34,578,771,000, greater by $2,055,626,000 than 
n year ago. Including insular possessions, resources total $57,144,- 
690,000, 

Cash holdings of all reporting banks June 30, including 8,085 national 
banks, 21,263 State (commercial) banks and trust companies, etc., and 
the 12 Federal reserve banks, amounted to $4,236,909,000, which was 
$165,299,000 in excess of the amount a year ago. Of the total cash, 
national banks held $345,219,000; banks other than national, $566,281,- 
000; and Federal reserve banks, including amounts held by agents, in 
the redemption fund with United States Treasurer and the gold settle- 
ment fund with the Federal Reserve Board, $3,325,409,000, 
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Reporting banks, with the exception of those in the insular posses- 
sions, held 10.30 per cent of total money stock in United States; Fed- 
eral reserve banks or their agents, 41.66 per cent; and the balance, or 
44.06 per cent, was in general circulation. 

The combined banking power of banks in the United States June 30, 
including national banks, banks other than national, with estimated 
figures for nonreporting private banks, and the 12 Federal reserve banks, 
was $3,163,700,000 greater than a year ago, and amounted to $56,440,- 
500.000. Of the total banking power, representing capital, surplus, and 
profits, deposits and circulation, the amount shown by these items in 
the returns from national banks was $19,172,700,000, the amount con- 
tributed by banks other than national was $32,498,400,000, and Federal 
reserve banks contributed $4,775,400,000. (Wall Street Journal, p. 8, 
December 2, 1924.) 
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BOTH NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS SHOW BIG INCREASE IN LAST YRAR 

According to the latest statistics of combined wealth, the total 
resources of all banks and trust companies in the United States 
increased $2,010,000,000 as of March 31, 1924, compared with holdings 
on April 8, 1923. The aggregate of $55,704,062,127 is therefore far 
in excess of any previous record. Of this total the State bank and 
trust companies reported $33,641,174,127, an increase of $1,560,000,- 
000 for the year, while national banks hold $22,062,888,000 resources, 
an increase of $450,000,000 for the year. In 1913 the Nation's bank- 
ing power was divided as follows: $14,675,243,000, held by State 
banks and trust companies, and $11,036,000,000, held by national 
banks. (Trust Companies, Vol. XXIX, September, 1924, p. 246.) 

Analysis: From April 3, 1923, to March 81, 1924, national banks 
increased holdings from $21,612,000,000 to $22,062,000,000, increase of 
$450,000,000; State banks increased holdings from $32,081,000,000 to 
$33,641,000,000, increase of $1,560,000,000. 
NUMBER AND RESOURCES OF NATIONAL AND STATE BANK INCREASE 

DURING LAST YEAR 

On March 31, 1924, there was a total of 29,465 banks, of which 
21,350 were State banks and trust companies and 8,115 national banks, 
and, in reund numbers, a total capital, surplus, and undivided profits 
of $6,726,000,000, total deposits of $46,000,600,000, and total resources 
of $55,704,000,000. Total deposits of all banks were $1,951,000,000 
above the previous high record on April 3, 1913. On March 31, 1924, 
in round numbers, the capital, surplus, and undivided profits of State 
banks were $3,809,000,000 and of national banks $2,916,000,000, show- 
ing the capital resources of the State banks to be over 30 per cent 
in excess of the national banks. The deposits of the State banks 
were $28,402,000,000 and of the national banks $17,598,000,000, show- 
ing the State banks 61 per cent in excess of the national banks. 
Between April 3, 1923, and March 31, 1924, deposits of the State 
banks increased $1,389,000,000 and deposits of the national banks 
increased $562,000,000. 

s * . a . $ * 


In point of numbers the State banks and trust companies increased 
from 21,028 in June, 1919, to 21,350 on March 81, 1924, and the 
national banks increased during the same period from 7,785 to 8,115. 
While State banking resources are 52 per cent in excess of those of 
national banks, the latter have more than maintained their relative 
growth in number and volume of resources. (America’s Stupendous 
Banking Power, Trust Companies, Vol, XXIX, September, 1924, p. 246.) 


SIX BRANCH BANKING STATES CONTROL 40 PER CENT OF NATION'S BANK- 
ING POWER 


New York banks and trust companies hold resources of $9,037,654,000, 
which is approximately 17 per cent of the Nation's combined banking 
power. Massachusetts, with its heavy savings deposits, comes next 
with $2,918,560,842, Pennsylvania is third with resources of $2,693,- 
103,766; Ilinois fourth, with $2,231,823,000; California fifth, with 
$2,206,521,427; Ohio sixth, with $1,760,593,168; Michigan seventh, 
with $1,222,900,060, the remaining States ranging below the billion 
mark . (America’s Stupendous Banking Power, Trust Com- 
panies, Vol. XXIX, September 24, p. 246.) 

From the above it can be seen that almost 40 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s banking power is centered in six States, all having laws allow- 
ing branch banking. 

Able bank journals and other conservative papers have severely con- 
demned the: privileges granted by the McFadden bill. I submit a few 
criticisms : 

LOAN FEATURE OF M’FADDEN BILL DANGEROUS 


Efforts to amend the national bank act so as to increase the scope of 
operations by national banks in the real-estate loan field were depre- 
cated by S. M. McAshan, vice president South Texas Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Tex., in an address before the national bank di- 
vision on the Ist instant. 

The danger of newly fledged companies, high-powered salesmen, and 
full-page advertisements in the mortgage-loan field, the possible loss 
and sorrow to innumerable persons who can not afford to risk their 
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hard-earned savings, and the need of unqualified opposition to methods, 
practices, and principles which will make questionable this whole class 
of investments were stressed by Frank J. Parsons, vice president of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York, in an address to 
the members of the Savings Bank Divislon on September 29. (The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, vol 119, October 4, 1924, p. 1588.) 


ATTEMPTS TO MODERNIZE BANKING LAWS ARE DECLARED DANGEROUS 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, speaking of the dangers 
of the new law, says: ‘‘—an attempt to ‘modernize’ a banking sys- 
tem is always to be regarded with anxiety and concern, for views 
as to ‘modernization’ differ widely and embody attempts at revolu- 
tion and destruction. In the present instance it would seem that 
some serious dangers lurk behind apparently innocent changes pro- 
posed in the phraseology of the existing Jaw.” (The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, December 20, 1924, p. 2795.) 


THD LIBERAL LOAN FRATURE FRAUGHT WITH DANGER 


Mr. Willis, who was the right-hand man of Carter Glass, formerly 
Secretary of Treasury, speaking of the McFadden bill, says: 

“The McFadden bill in one of its provisions recognizes the author- 
ity to borrow heavily on notes and drafts secured by livestock. It 
then permits the rediscounting of this paper without the usual 
limitation upon such instruments when offered to a Federal reserve 
bank. In the same way it provides for the asking of ordinary and 
bond collateral loans and then makes the note so protected eligible 
for rediscount.” 

+ è+ * “The whole community ought to rise in angry protest 
against attempts to use the facilities of the Federal reserve system, 
which were created to serve trade needs alone, in schemes for re- 
discounting ordinary stock and bond collateral loans," (The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, December 20, 1924.) 


THE M’FADDEN BILL—TIME FOR THOUGHT 


The New York Chronicle quotes from the New York Journal of 
Commerce, December 3, 1924, as follows: 

“The dictates of caution are in danger of being ignored by the 
banking community in its attitude toward the measure known as the 
McFadden bill, which is now before Congress. Persistent efforts 
have been made to pass this measure for a year or more, and with 
the approaching end of the present Congress the pressure is being 
renewed. Reports come from Washington that ‘influential bankers‘ 
have told Mr. McFappen and others that the bankers of the United 
States are ‘back of the bill’ Propaganda is being widely distributed 
in favor of the measure and it seems in a fair way to go to the 
statute books. 

“There are very few bankers who have ever read the McFadden 
measure through from beginning to end, and there are still fewer who 
can tell what it means when they have read it. It is clearly because 
of the belief that this is an innocuous proposal intended simply to 
smooth over some elements of friction that the McFadden bill has 
been allowed to go as far as it has, Precisely in this same way has 
the bad and careless banking legislation of the past 10 years been 
enacted—the numerous and vicious amendments to the Federal reserve 
act and many another bill of the same lineage. 

“A few facts about the McFadden bill ought to be generally known 
and given their due weight, They are as follows: 

“(1) The McFadden bill has hardly the ‘bankers of the country 
back of it.“ The American Bankers’ Association passed a resolution 
supporting it in the usual perfunctory manner at the recent Chicago 
meeting. The bill, however, received very general criticism and even 
condemnation from many bankers who did ‘not speak out in meeting.’ 

“(2) Several members of the Federal Reserve Board are known to 
be opposed to the McFadden bill and believe it would be injurious 
rather than helpful. 

“(3) Members of Congress who were instrumental in the adoption 
of the Federal reserve act and bave followed the whole course of our 
banking legislation for the past 10 years are strongly opposed to the 
measure and have not hesitated to say so. 

„%) Economists and banking authorities are pretty generally in- 
clined to the view that the McFadden bill is undesirable, and, in any 
event, should it be pressed for passage, that it ought to be completely 
redrafted in order to eliminate the ambiguities and uncertainties 
which are found in it. 

65) The McFadden bill is either insincere or unconstitutional, since 
it undertakes to make a pledge for the future with respect to the 
policy of the Government as respects branch banking in States which 
may at a later time revise their legislation on the subject. No Con- 
gress can bind {ts successors. The whole solution offered by the 
McFadden biil for the branch banking problem is imaginary, 

“While the McFadden bill is thus doubtful in its general purpose, 
and is so recognized by influential and nonpartisan authority, it is also 
open to very serious criticism in many of its technical aspects. The 
language it uses in revising section No. 5200 of the Revised Statutes is 
contradictory and uncertain, and taken in conjunction with section N 
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14 of the measure would probably open the rediscount privilege very 
wide to collateraled papers. The result would be to eliminate the last 
vestiges of the theory of the original Federal reserve act, which sought 
to limit the basis of rediscount and not issue to paper representing 
actual commercial transactions. This is a phase of the bill which has 
received no attention whatever either in or out of Congress but which 
deserves a very searching scrutiny. The final provision, which seeks 
to allow banks to go into the bond business, is certainly undesirable 
and ought not to be thought of. 

“Perhaps the worst thing about the McFadden bill, however, is the 
fact that it is another bit of patchwork in a banking structure which 
has already become badly defaced and out of plumb as the result of 
earthquake shocks of war and constant ‘sniping’ of financial guerril- 
las.” * è + (The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, December 
13, 1924, p. 2698.) i 

HOW LAW IS EVADED 


“Although a national bank may not directly establish a string of 
branches, this may be accomplished indirectly. A State bank having 
branches may become a national bank and retain its branches; the 
branches are then treated as if they had no separate corporate exist- 
ence. A national bank by purchasing a bank with branches and then 
liquidating the purchased bank does not acquire the right to establish 
branches. A State bank joining the Federal reserve system may retain 
its branches.“ (Banking Principles and Practice, Westerfield, Vol. II, 
HG-1586-W4.) 


ONE EEASON FOR EASY CONSOLIDATION FEATURE OF M'FADDEN BILL 


Branches were not allowed to national banks, while in some juris- 
dictions they were permitted for State banks. (The national banks 
have taken advantage of a provision of the law, that where a State 
bank is taken over by a national bank, it may be operated as a 
branch.) Many New York banks have been pursuing this policy for 
a number of years past and now cover the city with their branches, 
(Commercial Banking by Kniffin, vol. 1, p. 21.) 

PROVISIONS OF M'FADDEN BILL AIMED TO CHANGE PRINCIPLE OF FEDERAL 


RESERVE REDISCOUNTING 


Recognizing the desirability of clarification, the McFadden bill un- 
dertakes to restate the present provisions of section 5200 in plainer 
language and with only minor modifications. It then turns around 
and without any flourish of drums or trumpets, in a later section, 
makes the paper which is authorized under section 5200 redis- 
countable at Federal reserve banks. 

Thus the McFadden bill in an important respect undertakes to up- 
set the whole principle upon which Federal reserve rediscounting 
was based. (The Chronicle, December 13, 1924, p. 2699.) 


Excerpts Snowixo THE ACTIVITY OF MODERN BANKS AND THE 
Reasons THEREFOR, TOGETHER WITH THE DEFENSE MADE BY OR- 
GANIZED BANKERS, FARM GROUPS, AND ATTORNEYS GENERAL OF 
18 STATES, AND THE DERELICTION OF FEDERAL OFFICIALS, EXTEND- 
ING BANKING PRIVILEGES WITHOUT THE AUTHORITY or Law, AND 
JOINING WITH THE MORGAN BANKS IN ForstinG MONOPOLY ON OUR 
FEDERAL BANKING SYSTEM 


PREYIOUS ATTEMPTS BY WALL STREET BANKERS TO MONOPOLIZE BANKING 
SYSTEM DEFEATED 


One of the most aggressive opponents of branch banking is Andrew 
Jay Frame, of Waukesha, Wis., national banker. Paul M. Warburg, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Wall Street international bankers, started a 
campaign for branch banking. This is what Mr. Frame had to say 
on the subject: 

“ Fifteen years ago the leaders of the American Bankers’ Association, 
under the guise of providing an elastic currency for us, attempted to 
deliver our independent banking system into the hands of the monopo- 
lists under a branch-banking system, which utterly failed. This 
octopus has again revived, and it would seem the advocates have 
corralled the powers that be, and the democratic doctrine of an 
avowed enmity toward monopolization is dead, unless House bill 15734 
is buried beyond resurrection. 

“House bill No. 15734 reads practically as follows, cited by Paul 
M. Warburg before the New York State Bankers’ Association: 

“* Authorizing any national bank with $1,000,000 capital and sur- 
plus or over, located in a city of more than 100,000 inhabitants, to 
establish branches within the corporate limits of the city, and author- 
izing any national bank located in any other place, with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board, to establish branches within the 
limits of its county or within a radius of 25 miles of its banking 
house, irrespective of county lines, ete.’ 

“To my mind the passage of such a bill would be signally de- 
structive, and also would be the stepping-stone to a general monopo- 
Iistle branch banking system, which would practically destroy the 
25,000 to 30,000 independent banks of the United States.“ (The Chi- 
cago Banker, July 22, 1916.) 
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WALL STREET BANKS FILE BRIEFS IN MISSOURI CASE SUPPORTING BRANCH 
BANKING 


Briefs have been filed as amici curiæ by attorneys of New York 
representing the National City Bank, the Chemical National Bank, and 
the National Bank of Commerce, on the side of branch banking. 
There are upward of 30 lawyers in this case, and both sides have been 
presented in the strongest possible light. (The Chronicle, May 19, 
1928, p. 2187.) 

MORGAN BANKS Ann BEHIND BRANCH BANK MOVEMENT 


In the case of the First National Bank in St. Louls v. State of 
Missouri, the bank was represented by counsel of the Morgan banks, 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle of November 24, 1923, states: 

“Insisting that the proceedings instituted by Missouri were an 
illegal interference with matters wholly within the control of the Fed- 
eral Government, C. A. Severance, representing the national banks 
which joined in opposing the State’s position, asserted that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency had complete authority to permit the establish- 
ment of branches and in a number of cases he had done so.” (Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, November 24, 1928, p. 2283.) 

MORGAN BANKS ARB BEHIND BRANCH BANK MOVEMENT 

By leave of court, briefs were also filed, at the first hearing, by 
the attorneys general of the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Iowa, Tilinois, North Dakota, Arkansas, Kansas, Connecticut, South 
Dakota, and Washington, and by Mr. William Rothmann; by Mr. John 
A. Garver, on bebalf of the National City Bank, of New York, and 
the Chemical National Bank of New York; and by Mr. John Quinn, 
Mr. Paul Kieffer, and Mr. Robert P. Stewart, on behalf of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, as amici curl. (United States 
Nepts., vol. 263, October term, 1923, p. 645.) 

WHY MORGAN BANKS BEHIND BRANCH-BANK PROGRAM 


The National City Bank is not directly interested in the case, it 18 
understood, except from the standpoint of the advantages that would 
go to the national banks throughout the country should the case be 
decided in favor of the St. Louis bank. This New York bank was in- 
vited by the First National Bank of St. Louis to join in filing a brief 
and readily accepted. 

With the Chemical National Bank the motive is entirely different, 
because on the decision of the St. Louis case rests the right of the 
Chemical National to establish the 12 branches throughout Manhattan 
and Brooklyn that it has at present under consideration. Permission 


has been granted by the Comptroller of the Currency for the establish- 
ment of these branches, but it is understood that one of the principal 
reasons for the delay in opening the new branches—two or three months— 
is that the officers of the Chemical National Bank want to be assured 
of the outcome of the St. Louis case before proceeding with the expense 


involved in opening new branches. (New York Times, May 16, 1923, 
p. 15.) 
MORGAN BANKS Ann BEHIND BRANCH-BANK MOVAMENT 


The New York banks that filed supporting briefs in the case of the 
First National Bank of St. Louls v. State of Missouri are Morgan 
banks, according to eyidence brought out in the Pujo committee in- 
vestigations. 

National Bank of Commerce had: 

Two directors, H. P. Davidson and J. P. Morgan, jr, who were mem- 
bers of Morgan Co. 

Twelve directors who were also directors of Guarantee Trust Co., on 
the board of which sat two more of Morgan's partners. 

Four directors who were also directors of the Bankers Trust Co., on 
which board sat two of Morgan's partners. 

Three directors who were also directors of the First National Bank, 
on the board of which sat two Morgan partners. 

Three directors who were also directors of the National City Bank, 
on which J. P. Morgan, Jr., was a director. 

National City Bank had: 

One director, J. P. Morgan, jr., who was a member of Morgan & Co.; 
two directors who were directors of the National Bank of Commerce. 

Chemical National Bank had: 

Two directors, W. H. Porter and H. P. Davidson, who were members 
of Morgan & Co. 

Four directors who were also directors of the Guarantee Trust Co., 
on the board of which sat two Morgan partners. 

Three directors whe were also directors of the Bankers Trust Co., on 
the board of which sat two Morgan partners. 

One director who was also a director of the First National Bank, on 
the board of which sat two of Morgan's partners. (Pujo Com. Rept., 
62d Cong., 2d sess. Rept. No. 1598, Ex. 134—B, p. 248.) 

The following is a list of the directors of each of these banks, 
indicating the other large corporations on the boards of directors of 
which they have seats. (From directory of directors) : 


CORPORATE CONNECTIONS OF NATIONAL CITY BANK DIRECTORS 


Erle P. Swenson, director on 20 corporations including: Morgan's 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., National City Co., 


New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
Pacific Oil Co., Southern Pacific Co., Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. 

Joseph P. Race, not listed. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, chalrman of board of International Harvester 
Co. of America and director on Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
and Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 

James H. Post, director on 51 corporations including: Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation, Cuban-American Sugar Co., London 
Assurance Corporation of London, National ‘Sugar Refining Co., Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co,, Underwood Typewriter Co., United States 
Life Insurance Co. 

Percy A. Rockefeller, director on 89 corporations including: Air 
Reduction Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, Chile Copper Co., Consolidated Gas Co., National City Co., 
New York Edison Co., Remington Arms Co., United Blectrie Light & 
Power Co., W. A. Hariman & Co., Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Horace 8, Wilkinson, director on two corporations including, Cruci- 
ble Steel Company of America, of which he is chairman. 

Nicholas F. Brady, director on 51 corporations, including: Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Atlantic & Gulf Petroleum Co,, Brooklyn 
Edison Co,, Chile Copper Co,, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
General Rubber Co., National City Co,, New York Mutual Gas Light 
Co., Union Electric Light & Power Co., United States Rubber Co. 

Charles E. Mitchell, director on 10 corporations, including: Corpora- 
tion Trust Co., International Banking Corporation, National City Co., 
Remington Arms Co., Discount Corporation of New York, on the board 
of which sits J, P. Morgan himself. 

Gerrish H. Milliken, director on 29 corporations, including: Abbe- 
ville Cotton Mills, Cascade Woolen Mills, Cowan Woolen Co,, Gaines- 
ville Cotton Mills, Great Fails Woolen Co., Lockhart Power Co., New 
York Evening Post, New York Life Insurance Co., National City Bank, 

Wiliam C. Proctor, not listed. 

‘Robert W. Stewart, not listed. 

Beekman Winthrop, director on 10 corporations, including Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, International Banking Corporation, 
National City Co., New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Ralph Crews, director on seven corporations, including Metropolitan 
Trust Co., National City Co., Old Ben Coal Corporation, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

John A. Garver, director on 25 corporations, including Bond & Mort- 
gage Guarantee Co., Consolidated Gas Co., Great American Insurance 
Co., International Banking Corporation, National Coke & Coal Co, 
New York Edison Co., Peekskill Lighting & Railroad Co., Standard 
Gas Light Co. 

James E. O'Neil, director on one bank. 

Percy R. Pyne, director on nine corporations, including All America 
Cables, Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Co., Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, Farmers Loan & Trust Co., Woodward 
Iron Co., Alabama. 

James A. Stillman, director on 18 corporations, including American 
Alliance Insurance Co., Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., National City Co., Remington Arms 
Co, 


CORPORATE CONNECTIONS OF NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCR DIRECTORS 


James S. Alexander, director on 11 corporations, including: American 
Express Co,, American Telephone & Telegraph Co,, Bank for Savings 
in the city of New York, Campbell Soup Co., French-American Banking 
Corporation, Pacific OL Co., Prudential Insurance Co., United States 
Rubber Co. 

John T. Dorrance. Not listed. 

Herbert P. Howell, director on four corporations, including Egui- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United States, 

John G, Shedd, director on elght corporations, including: Marshall 
Field & Co., Illinois Merchants Trust Co, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Harry B. Thayer, director of six companies, including: American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York. 

John W. Davis, director on three corporations, including: Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co,, United States Rubber Co. 

Edward B. Duffield, president Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 

George E. Roosevelt, director on seven corporations, including: Bank 
for Savings, in the city of New York; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsbufgh 
Railway Co.; International Great Northern R. R. Co. 

Valentine B. Snyder, director on four corporations. 

James Timpson, director on eight corporations, including: Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Brooklyn City R. R. Co., National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. 

Henry W. Deforest, director-on 27 corporations, including: American 
Railway Express Co., Houston & Texas Central Railroad, Hudson Trust 
Co., Ilinois Central R. R. Co., Morgan's Louisiana & Texas R. R., 
New Jersey & New York R. R. Co., Niagara Fire Insurance Co., Pacific 
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Mail Steamship Co., Pacific Oil Co., Southern Pacific Co., Wells Fargo & | tional Bank and the Mechanics and Metals National Bank—gives the 


Co., Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Charles E. Dunlap, director on 19 corporations. 

Charles E. Seger, director on 71 corporations, including: United 
States Rubber Co., of which he is chairman; American Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co.; Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing Co.; G. & J. Tire Co.; 
General Rubber Co.; Mechanical Rubber Co.; Morgan & Wright; 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co.; Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation 
Co,; Pacific Oil Co.; Union Pacifie R. R. Co.; Western Union Tele- 
graph Co, 

CORPORATE CONNECTIONS OF NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE DIRECTORS 


Stephenson E, Ward, director of one bank. 

Thomas Williams, director on 13 corporations, including: Baltimore 
& New York Railway Co., Mutual Life Insurance Co., Niagara Fire In- 
surance Co., United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 


CORPORATE CONNECTIONS OF CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
DIRECTORS 


Henry A. Caesar, director on four corporations, 

Charles A. Corliss, director on 12 corporations, including: Dunlap & 
Co., Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co., Pond's Extract Co. 

Perey H. Johnston, director on eight corporations, including: New 
York Life Insurance Co. 
`~ William F. Morgan, director on 11 corporations, including: Ameril- 
can Beet Sugar Co., Bank for Savings, Pathé Exchange, Church Life 
Insurance Corporation, on the board of which sits J. P. Morgan. 

Frederick W. Stevens, director on four corporations. 

Charles Cheney, director on 10 corporations, including: Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., National Fire Insurance Co., Cheney Bros. 

Robert Walton Goelet, director on nine corporations, including: Air 
Reduction Co., Guaranty Trust Co., Illinois Central Railroad Co., Mort- 
gage-Bond Co. of New York, Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

Frederick A. Juilliard, director on eight corporations, including: 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Mercantile Insurance Co. of America, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York. 

W. Emlen Roosevelt, director on 26 corporations, including Central 
Union Trust Co. of New York, Fidelity & Casualty Co., Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Co., Union Square Sayings Bank, All America Cables. 

Herbert K. Twittell, director on six corporations, including Seamen's 
Bank for Saving, Bankers’ Trust Co., United States Life Insurance Co. 
in the city of New York. 

Garrard Comly, director of two banks, including Greenwich Savings 
Bank, 

Arthur Iselin, director of six corporations. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, director of three corporations, including New 
York Life Insurance Co., New York Trust Co. 

Edwin S. Schenck, director of fiye corporations, including Manhattan 
Life Insurance Co. 

Ridley Watts, director on four corporations, including American 
Writing Paper Co., Continental Insurance Co. 

Directors of National City Bank: Erle P. Swenson, chairman; 
Joseph P. Race, Cyrus H. McCormick, James H. Post, Percy A. 
Rockefeller, Horace S. Wilkinson, Nicholas F, Brady, Charles E. 
Mitchell, Gerrish H. Milliken, William C. Proctor, Robert W. Stewart, 
Beekman Winthrop, Ralph Crews, John A. Garver, James E. O'Neil, 
Percy R. Pyne, James A. Stillman. 

Directors of National Bank of Commerce: James S. Alexander, chair- 
man; John T. Dorrance, Herbert P. Howell, John G. Shedd, Harry B. 
Thayer, John W. Davis, Edward D. Duffield, George E. Roosevelt, 
Valentine P, Snyder, James Timpson, Henry W. DeForest, Charles E. 
Dunlap, Charles B. Seger, Stevenson E. Ward, Thomas Williams. 

Directors of Chemical National Bank of New York: Henry A. 
Caesar, Charles A. Corliss, Perey H. Johnston, William F. Morgan, 
Frederick W. Stevens, Charles Cheney, Robert Walton Goelet, Frederic 
A. Juilliard, W. Emlen Roosevelt, Herbert K. Twitchell, Garrard Comly, 
Arthur Iselin, Darwin P. Kingsley, Edwin S. Schenck, Ridley Watts. 

Directors of Chatham and Phenix National Bank of New York: 
Samuel S. Childs, Pierre S. du Pont, John M. Hansen, Frank J. Heaney, 
Louis G. Kaufman, John Ringling, William H. Strawn, Frederick D. 
Underwood, John M. Coward, Ellis P. Earle, George M. Hard, chair- 
man; Richard H. Higgins, A, Milton Napier, Oscar Scherer, J. Fred- 
erick Talcott, Hicks A. Weatherbee, Harden L. Crawford, Norborne P. 
Gatling, Bert L. Haskins, H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Frank Phillips, Edward 
Shearson, 8. B. Thorne, Samuel Weil, 

Directors of Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York: 
Julius H. Barnes, William E. Corey, Henry O. Havemeyer, L. F. Loree, 
Gates W, McGarrah, chairman; Theodore Pratt, Ferdinand W. Roebling, 
Jr., Ambrose G. Todd, John E. Berwind, Frank J. Egan, Walter C. 
Hubbard, V. Everit Macy, John McHugh, Robert C. Pruyn, Henry H. 
Rogers, A. P. Villa, William H. Childs, William E. S. Griswold, William 
A. Jamison, T. Frank Manville, Patrick Francis Murphy, Samuel F, 
Pryor, John D. Ryan. 

Other New York national banks that have established large chains of 
branches are closely identified with the Morgan interests. ‘The fol- 
lowing list of directors on two of them—the Chatham & Phoenix Na- 


other large corporations with which they have interlocking direc- 
torates: 


CORPORATE CONNECTIONS OF CHATHAM & PHOENIX NATIONAL BANK 
DIRECTORS 


Samuel S. Childs, director of four corporations, including Childs’ 
Dining Hall Co, 

Pierre S. du Pont, director of 10 corporations, including General 
Motors Corporation (chairman of board), Bankers Trust Co., Du Pont 
Securities Co., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Philadelphia National 
Bank, 

John M. Hansen, director of three corporations, including Standard 
Steel Car Co. (president), Baldwin Locomotive Works, 

Frank J, Heaney, director on three corporations. 

Louis G. Kaufman, director on seven corporations, including Chicago 
& Erie Railroad Co., General Motors Corporation. 

John Ringling, director on six corporations, including Oklahoma, 
New Mexico & Pacific Railway. 

William H. Strawn, director on one bank. 

Frederick D. Underwood, director on 10 companies, including Erie 
Railroad Co. (president), Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., Southern Pacific Co., Wells Fargo & Co. 

John M, Coward, director of one bank, 

Ellis P. Earle, director on seven corporations, including American 
Fire Insurance Corporation of New York. 

George M. Hard, director on three corporations. 

Richard H. Higgins, director on fiye corporations, including Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad. 

A. Milton Mapier, director of four corporations. 

Oscar Scherer, director on two corporations. 

J. Frederick Talcott, director on four corporations. 

Hicks A. Weatherbee, director on seven corporations, including 
American Exchange Underwriters, Stromberg Carbureter Co., Stutz 
Motor Car Co, 

Harden E. Crawford, director on eight corporations, including In- 
diana & Michigan Electric Co., United Public Utility Co. 

Norborn P. Gatling, director on three corporations. 

Burt L. Haskins, director on two corporations. 

H. Stuart Hotchkiss, director on 20 corporations, Including United 
States Rubber Co. (president), General Rubber Co. (president), New 
Haven Gas Light Co., United States Tire Co., Chatham & Phenix 
National. 

Frank Phillips, not listed. 

Edward Shearson, director on four corporations, including Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railway Co., Southern Utilities Co. 

S. B. Thorne, director on 13 corporations, including Continental Can 
Co., Title Guaranty & Trust Co. 

Samuel Weil, director on four corporations, including United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation. 


CORPORATE CONNECTIONS OF DIRECTORS OF MECHANICS AND METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Julius H. Barnes, director of six corporations, including Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and Duluth Shipbuilding Co. 

William E. Corey, director of 13 corporations, including American 
Bank Note Co., American International Corporation, Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Cuba Cane Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co., International Nickel Co., and 
Mack Trucks. 

Henry O. Havenmeyer, director of 14 corporations, including At- 
lantie Fruit Co., Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, and Seranton & Lehigh Coal Co, 

L. F. Loree, director of 59 corporations, including the Delaware & 
Hudson Co., Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., Erie Railroad Co., 
Hudson Coal Co., Kansas City Southern Railway Co., Mexican Central 
Railway Co., National Railroad Co., Quebec, Montreal & Southern 
Railway Co., Schenectady Railway Co., Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., United Traction Co. Wells Fargo & Co., 
and Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. = 

Gates W. McGarrah, director of 20 corporations, including Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chase Securities Corporation, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, New York Clearing House Association, and 
Discount Corporation of New York, on the board of which sits J. P. 
Morgan. 

Theodore Pratt, director of one bank. 

Ferdinand W. Roebling, jr., director on seven corporations, including 
John A. Roebling & Sons Co., Durable Wire Rope Co., Otis Elevator Co., 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. 

Ambrose G. Todd, director of seven corporations. 

John E. Berwind, director of 14 corporations, including The Berwind 
White Coal Mining Co., of which Edward J. Berwin is director, also 
director of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York and the Public Steel 
& Iron Co. of New Jersey. 

Frank J. Egan, director of two corporations, 
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Walter C. Hubbard, director of six corporations, including Prudential 
Insurance Co, of Great Britain. 

V. Everit Macy, director of seven corporations. 

John McHugh, director of six corporations, including Discount Cor- 
poration of New York, on the board of which sits J. P. Morgan, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. 

Robert C. Pruyn; director on 10 corporations, including Air Reduc- 
tion Co., Church Life Insurance Corporation, on the board of which 
sits J. P. Morgan himself. 

COMPTROLLER CRISSINGER WORKIXG FOR WALL STREET BANKERS IN 
VIOLATION OF LAW 


From June 13, 1922, until his retirement from. the office of Comp- 
troller of the Currency D. R. Crissinger grants permits to 60 banks 
authorizing them to open “ additional offices” to the number of 97, all 
located within the limits of the cities where the main office operated. 

The Harriman National of New York City was recently given its 
permit for an additional office in the Bowery section, while the Chemi- 
cal National was given a permit to establish 12 branches in- Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn, the expansion program to be completed in two 
years, , . . 

Should the Supreme Court decide that branch banking by national 
banks is not lawful, there will still remain the opportunities of buying 
banks and making mergers as a means.of expansion. (Washington Star, 
May 6, 1923, p. 82.) 


UNDER PRESSURD OF BIG BANKS COMPTROLLER USURPS POWER 


It is our view that the comptroller ought to have been guided by 
precedent and have followed the course of his predecessors and that his 
assumption of authority was ultra vires and exceedingly dangerous. 
If the national banking system is menaced, it is for Congress to pro- 
vide the remedy and not for the comptroller to arrogate to himself 
powers which none of his predecessors for 60 years past have ventured 
to assume. The idea of having an official, however good his motives, 
read something into the law not plainly to be found there should never 
be tolerated. If the law needs amending, it should be done by con- 
gressional act and not by official interpretation. (The Chronicle, July 
7, 1923, vol. 117, p. 12.) 


MISSOURI COUNTRY BANKS LEADING FIGHT AGAINST BRANCH BANKING IN 
STATE 


As was indicated In our issue of Saturday last (p. 1006), the right 
of national banks to operate branches in Missouri was denied in an 
opinion handed down by the Supreme Court of Missouri on March 2. 
One of those to whom credit is given for the verdict is A. C. D. Meyer, 
president of the Lafayette-South Side Bank in St. Louis, who, it is 
stated, single-handed, began the fight against branch banking in Mis- 
souri ; who, it is claimed, was the moving spirit in arousing and solidify- 
ing sentiment against branch banking; and who was one of the or 
ganizers of the Association of Missouri Banks and Trust Companies 
Opposed to Branch Banking, now comprising more than 1,300 Missouri 
banks, J. I. Cook, secretary of the association, says: 

“The association was organized in July, 1922, and carried on a very 
vigorous newspaper campaign against branch banking, using full-page 
copy about twice a month in the principal newspapers throughout Mis- 
souri. This was quite successful in molding public opinion against 
banking, The association also issued a booklet on branch banking, 
which was mailed to every bank in the United States. Afterwards it 
carried its fight to the floor of the American Bankers’ Association con- 
vention in New York and was largely instrumental for the passage of 
the resolution at that convention. It will be remembered that the Hon. 
Sam B. Jeffries, vice president of the National City Bank of St. Louis 
and counsel for the association, introduced the resolution that was 
passed at this convention.” (The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
March 17, 1923, p. 1129.) 

A COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY SANCTIONS BRANCH BANK 

The case of the First National Bank of St. Louis, representatives of 
the national banks’ side of the controversy hold, is a question of the 
rights of the Federal Government and the rights of the State of Mis- 
souri. When the bank wished to establish branches in St. Louis it ap- 
pealed to the Comptroller of the Currency, who granted permission. 
The branches are contrary to the State law of Missouri, and so proceed- 
ings were started by the State against the First National Bank of St. 
Louis, The case has been carried to the Supreme Court by the St. Louis 
bank, (New York Times, May 16, 1923, p. 15.) 

NATIONAL BANKS PUTTING OUT BRANCHES IN FOREIGN LANDS 


National banks, except institutions which were formerly State banks 
and converted into national banking associations, are not permitted to 
operate domestic branch offices. Under the special privilege there are 
16 national banks having 60 branches. The Federal reserve act, how- 
ever, authorizes national banks to establish branches in foreign 
countries. Some banks have availed themseives of this opportunity. 
The First National Bank of Boston has a branch in Buenos Aires, and 
the National City Bank of New York has more than 50 branches, for 
the most part in Cuba and South America. * * ( Banking and 
Credit,” by D. R. Dewey. Ch. 8, pp. 112-118. 1922.) 


FEDERAL AUTHORITIES FAIL TO ACT IN CHECKING BRANCH BANKING 


Federal authorities, it 1s reported, failed to act in the St. Louis 
situation, and had the Missouri banks been unsuccessful in their efforts 
to enlist the support of their attorney general the court action would 
have been greatly delayed. (E. N. Baty, executive manager United 
States Bankers’ Association Opposed to Branch Banking. In Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, p. 610. February 9, 1924.) 


DAWES FACING BOTH WAYS ON M’FADDEN BILL 


In approaching a solution of the branch bank problem it would 
appear that Mr. Dawes faces many difficulties, both legal and practi- 
cal, 

. * 0 * * - * 

Mr. Dawes, it is believed, is at work attempting to reconcile the 
heatedly opposed factions in the banking world with reference to 
branch banking. In order to do this, he must overcome the objections 
of the country and the small city bankers who see in the “ additional 
offices" allowed the national banks by his prefecessor a link in a 
chain of national bank branches under ancther name. On the other 
hand, he must convince the urban bankers that their needs will be met 
in competing with the State banks through additional facilities on a 
lesser seope than branch banking. (Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle, August 18, 1923, p. 734.) 


PRETENSE THAT STATE BANKS ARB A MENACE TO FEDERAL BANKS THROUGH 
CONVERSION OF NATIONAL BANKS EXPOSED AS GROUNDLESS ; 


We do not see why State banks and national banks should not 
continue to flourish side by side as they have for over half a century, 
and we can not perceive that it is a matter of any consequence which 
system dominates in any community, the national or State system. Nor 
do we think that the existence of the Federal reserve banks stay out 
and some of the national banks by conversion follow in their foot- 
steps. On the contrary, we think it would be a distinct advantage if 
the reserve. banks. did not control so much of the reserves of the 
country, for their inflation tendency would then be lessened. But there 
should be nothing arbitrary about the action and the State banks should 
neither be forced in or forced out. And we think it vital to preserve 
the freedom and independence of the integers in State and national 
banks alike. (The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, vol. 117, 
1923, November 24, 1923.) 


FORMER COMPTROLLERS HAVE LIKEWISE 
BRANCH BANKING 


A. B. Hepburn, Comptroller of the Currency in 1892, recognized the 
advantages of branch banking, but had other and more pressing reforms 
to advocate. His successor, James H. Eckles, whose administration 
felt the full force of the very serious panic of 1893, advocated in 1896 
an amendment to the national banking act, permitting national banks 
to locate branches “in places not having national banks already estab- 
lished.” As this privilege would be open to all nationa! banks, he did 
not believe it could lead to monopoly—the bugaboo always held up by 
opponents of branch banking whenever the subject is brought forward. 

Congress, however, did not enact the proposed amendment, but con- 
tented itself in 1900 with lowering the limit of capital required for 
national banks from $50,000 to $25,000 and provided that national 
bank notes could be issued to the par value of Government bonds 
deposited with the comptroller to secure circulation, (Journal of 
Commerce, p. 8, January 2, 1924.) 


THE CONTEST BETWEEN THE FRIENDS AND FOES OF BRANCH BANKING— 
BANKS ORGANIZING TO FIGHT BRANCH BANKING AS A MENACE TO THE 
COUNTRY 
Mr. N. I. Flournoy, president of the Bank of Millington, Millington, 

Tenn., suggests that if the branch banking system should be developed 

in force in this country it would mean that the little fellow will have 

to be content with the crumbs that may fall from the table of monopoly, 
and the small agricultural borrower will be compelled to face so much 
red tape and expense to get his financial requirements that he very 
much fears that the 80 per cent of the people of the country living 
on the farms will have to move to the cities to make a living. * * © 

With every point made in Mr. Flournoy's letter the Manufacturers’ 

Record is in hearty agreement. The development of branch banking 

would mean the concentration of the finances of the country ultimately 

in a few great cities. ° © + 
I regard even the threat of danger of branch banking as a menace to 

the safety of this country. * * + 
The power which the great financial interests of the East have 

exerted over the control of the Federal reserve system, making that 

system largely subservient to their interests, has threatened the safety 
of all financial interests of the country, because it has created a spirit 
which may result in the development of a hostility to the banking 
interests of the country which would be dangerous to the extreme. 
May I suggest that you present to the business people of the country, 
who are as vitally interested in this subject as are the individual 
bankers, the dangers of the proposed branch-banking business, and 
make an aggressive fight in the country at large and in Congress to 
prevent the concentration of the entire financial system into a few 
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great banks, for as one bank absorbs another sooner or later the com- 
bination is absorbed by à bigger concern, and so on ad infinitum, until, 
as in England and in Canada, a few great institutions would com- 
pletely dominate the finances of the United States, and when that 
condition comes about the doom of that great prosperity and progress, 
which have made Amerlea the wonder of the world, would have been 
written, Even the very form of our Government would sooner or later 
have to give way before the dominating and domineering power of such 
financlal forces concentrated in a few great cities, (Manufacturers’ 
Record, January 25, 1923, p. 55.) 

The McFadden bill granting authority to national banks to open 
branches in cities will be opposed at the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation annual meeting in September at Chicago by a movement in 
which Francis M. Savage, president of the Northwest Savings Bank of 
Washington, will be a prominent figure, 


The treasurer of the Republican congressional committee is believed 
by many to be responsible for the use of that bill and largely re- 
sponsible for objectionable features of branch banking, and it there- 
fore behooves those interested to act and interview their Repre- 
sentatives. 

e 5 „ s . * . 


I believe centralized control of money will prevail if branch bank- 
ing is allowed, and therefore the prospects of our young men would be 
diminished. (The Washington Star, August 11, 1924.) 


STATEMENT OF MR. FRANCIS M. SAVAGE, PRESIDENT NORTHWEST SAVINGS 
BANK, WASHINGTON, D, ©. 


I would like to give you what seems to me to be a striking example 
of the evils of branch banks. I was in South Africa last summer, and 
they have practically only two banks in South Africa—the National 
Bank of South Africa and the Standard Bank of South Africa. The 
National Bank had about 400 branches. The National Bank of South 
Africa got into trouble, and the Government has to guarantee its 
deposits, and in conjunction with the guaranty they came to an 
understanding with the Standard. The Standard, to put it in common 
diplomacy, agreed not to solicit their business. In consequence of 
that they haye practically but one bank in South Africa, the Standard 
Bank, which is under London control. 

I came back on the steamer with the manager of the Standard Bank, 
I got a good many points from him, and I asked him frankly and 
candidly if branch banking was good for a country, and he said 
he did not believe it was good. By the results in South Africa you 
can see what it absolutely grows to. My opinion is that it has retarded 
the development of South Africa more than any other cause, and I 
presented this to the Rotary Club, and it was published in the Asso- 
ciated Press of South Africa, * „ (Committee hearings, p. 48.) 

PENNSYLVANIA BIG CITY BANKS v. SMALLER COUNTRY RANKS 


The resolution was sponsored by the Pennsylvania Association Op- 
posed to Branch Banking, of which William G. MeNary, of Bellevue, 
is chairman, and was drawn up by a committee of 28 bankers, the 
majority of whom were from the western part of the State, where 
opposition to the establishment of branches is the most extensive. 
Philadelphia bankers generally are in favor of the establishment of 
branches and will probably continue to establish additional offices 
where they consider it good business. (The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, June 9, 1923, p. 2587, quoting from the Philadelphia Ledger.) 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION EMPHATICALLY OPPOSES BRANCH 
BANKING 


In the 1923 convention of the Pennsylvania Bankers“ Association 
the following resolution relating to branch banking was adopted: 

“ Resolved, by the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association in 1223 conven- 
tion assembled, That we view with alarm the establishment of branch 
banks in the United States and the attempt to permit and legalize 
branch banking in our State, that we hereby express our disapproval of 
and opposition to House bill No. 1880 and Senate bill No. 631, intro- 
duced at the current session of our legislature, or to any other legisla- 
tion that may be proposed embodying the principles of branch bank- 
ing; and 

Resolved, That we favor the perpetuation of the time-honored 
American system of locally owned and locally operated individual 
banks.” (Manufacturers' Record, July 12, 1923.) 


STATES NOT ARDENTLY FOR BRANCH BANKING—DETROIT WISHES TO BR 
RELIEVED OF ITS BURDENS 

Branch banking is not as popular in the West as has been generally 
supposed, even among those engaged in it. Perhaps the branch banking 
in California might be sustained by a popular vote, but it is virtually 
certain that in no other State would such a decision result from a 
referendum. 

In Detroit, for instance, where branch banking has run wild, many 
of those most deeply committed to it wish they were relieved of its 
burdens. Detroit has many neighborhoods in which two and three 
branch banks are established on opposite street corners, the first being 
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.... ᷣ V ᷑ ᷑̃ ᷣ᷑ ͤ—V—! . REN RSET POSTER IMR RIOTS up to get business and the second and third to save business. 

(The Commercial and Financial Chronlele, v. 119, October 4. 1924, 

p. 1588.) 

ONB HUNDRED AND SIXTY IXDEPHNDENT BANKS IN CHICAGO THREATENED 
BY BRANCH BANK SYSTEM 


The United States Bankers’ Association Opposed to Branch Banking, 
the organization which has handled the Nation-wide campaign against 
the practice, is headed by a local man, Mr. William J, Rathje, president 
of the Mid-City Trust & Savings Bank, The Chicago and Cook County 
Bankers’ Association became active in the controversy in May of 1922, 
and until the advent of the national organization was regarded as the 
principal opponent of those few big banks which worked so earnestly 
to introduce into the United States a European or Canadianized banking 
system. (B. N. Baty, executive manager United States Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Branch Banking. In Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, p. 610, February 9, 1924.) 


STATES ARE OPPOSED TO BRANCH BANKING 


Even New Jersey repealed this monopolistic privilege. Andrew J. 
Frame, banker opponent of branch banking, gives this historic fact: 

“New Jersey, under its State banking act, permitted branch banks, 
The big fish were eating up the little ones. A repeal bill was pre- 
sented to the legislature by the country banks in 1915 and passed. 
The governor vetoed it. The country bankers’ vigorous educational 
campaign convinced the legislators of the menace to democratic banking 
and they almost unanimously overrode the veto. This object lesson 
should awaken the Nation. Permit me to suggest that in every State 
wherein the law is not explicit against branch banking it should be 
made so without delay if the independent banking system is to be pre- 
served. The enemy is active.” (The Chicago Banker, July 22, 1916.) 


OPPOSITION OF WESTERN BANKERS LULLED TO SLEEP BY PRETENSE THAT 
M’FADDEN BILL IS AN ANTIBRANCH BILL 


A correspondent of the Wall Street Journal says: 

“The reaction to the McFadden bill, especially as pertains to branch 
banking, Is entirely favorable. There ia some natural opposition in 
California and among some of the smaller banks in the Middle West. 
But it is said that the opposition of the bankers in the Middle West 
has subsided since they realized that it is in reality an antibranch 
bill, because it definitely stops the extension of branch banking in 
smaller municipalities, and their only remaining argument is covered 
by the expression that permitting branches within city limits where 
State banks have the same privilege is letting the camel's head get 
under the tent.““ (Wall Street Journal, May 7, 1924.) 


EVEN COMPTROLLER DAWES STATES THAT THE UNIT BANK SYSTEM IS THB 
GREAT BULWARK AGAINST MONOPOLY 


“The great system of unit banks which forms the national system,” 
says Mr. Dawes, has been the bulwark against monopoly and branch 
banking.” (Wall Street Journal, March 5, 1924, p. 8.) 

BRANCH BANKING A MONOPOLY 


Had the St. Louis bank been upheld in its attempt to disregard both 
State and national laws the ultimate result would unquestionably have 
been the complete destruction of our present banking system. In place 
of thousands of independent banks, each one locally owned and oper- 
ated for the good of all, there would have been established a multi- 
tude of so-called banks whose only purpose would be the gathering in 
of a available iios to be e to ame distant pone oan. 


The 8 stripped 72 all its e benefits, ts simply ‘hanes 
ing or credit monopoly of the most vicious sort. (E. N. Baty, execu- 
tive manager United States Bankers’ Association Opposed to Branch 
Banking; in Commercial and Financial Chronicle, February 9, 1924, 
p. 610.) 

AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION DECLARES BRANCH BANKING 
MONOPOLISTIC 


Three times the American Bankers’ Association has denounced 
branch banking. Minty in American Banking Methods sets forth 
these resolutions : 

“Resolved by the American Bankers’ Association, That we view with 
alarm the establishment of branch banking in the United States and 
the attempt to permit and legalize branch banking; that we hereby 
express our disapproval of and opposition to branch banking in any 
form by State or national banks in our Nation. 

Resolved, That we regard branch banking or the establishment of 
additional offices by banks as detrimental to the best interests of 
the people of the United States. Branch banking is contrary to publie 
policy, violates the basic principles of our Government, and concen- 
trates the credit of the Nation and the power of money in the bands 
of a few.” (Minty, American Banking Methods, p. 30.) 

DANGER OF MONOPOLY 


Minty, in his book, “American Banking Methods,” speaking of the 
Danger of control of credit,” says: 

“In spite of the Clayton Act it is recognized that in America there 
is a genuine danger that a few plutocrats may gain control of the 
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credit of the country, and this danger exists apart from the question 

of amalgamations and branch banks.” (Minty, American Banking 

Methods, p. 31.) 

EXCERPTS FROM DAWES REPORTS IN WHICH HE REFERS TO BRANCH 
BANKING AS AN EVIL 

Branch banking is opposed to public policy as being in its essence 
monopolistic. 

Branch banking is absentee banking and is conducted for the sole 
purpose of earning dividends for the stockholders rather than of 
service to the community. 

With the development of large chains of branch banks the responsi- 
bility for the mobilization and transfer of funds would rest with indi- 
viduals whose prime motive would be personal profit. The resources of 
banks are in a large measure the trust funds of a community, and the 
conditions which justify the transfer of funds from one community to 
another should be passed upon and the action controlled by disinter- 
ested governmental authority, removed from the influence of personal 
profit. 

Eranch banking is particularly inconsistent with the American idea 
of local self-government and Federal coordination. The banking sys- 
tem of the United States as at present constituted is clearly analogous 
to the governmental structure. Under the Federal reserve system 
local independent units are coordinated, while branch banking proposes 
that they should be consolidated. 

As a direct result of absentee control the human element and moral 
responsibility of the creditor would necessarily be largely eliminated. 
Absentee control must obviously be exerted through employees governed 
by rigid rules, operating under the most limited discretion. Under such 
conditions a bank would eventually degenerate into a glorified pawn- 
shop, from which collateral had excluded character as an element in 
credit, (Report of Comptroller of the Currency, December 1, 1924, 
p. 2.) 

DEFEAT BY ANDREW JACKSON OF THE MONEY MONOPOLY 

There was a time in the history of the United States when branch 
banking prevailed and the menace of the monopoly in banking led to 
the abolition of branch banking. 

It came about this way, the United States Bank was chartered 
under Washington's administration and rechartered under Madison. 

The charter expired while Jackson was President, This United 
States Bank hed branches in all the States and in the principal 
sities of each State, It had great power and infiuence through favors 
to public men and large newspapers. The Congress had passed a 
pill to give it a renewal of its charter and Andrew Jackson vetoed 
the bill—and on that veto he based his candidacy for reelection of 
President In 1832. 

He was very emphatic against bank monopoly and on this issue 
received four times as many electoral votes as Henry Clay, the other 
nominee for President. Jackson received 219 votes, Clay 49. 


His determination to rid the Nation of branch banking and his 


fears of bank monopoly were increased by the visit of Andrew Biddle, 
president of the United States Bank at that time, who sought to 
persuade Jackson to approve the bill to recharter the United States 
Bank, 

Making no impression on Jackson, Biddle informed Jackson of the 
political power of the United States Bank, telling him that the 
United States Bank had branches in each State and in the principal 
cities of each State; that it could name the governor of any State and 
could also, by its power and influence, name the next President of 
the United States. To this Jackson replied, “If the United States 
Bank has all the power you say it has, then it has more power than 
anything in a free country ought to have, and by the living eternal, 
it shall be destroyed.” 

Jackson then yetoed the bill, and the United States Bank and its 
branches went out of business. The country was saved from the 
menace of branch banking and bank monopoly. Jackson's letter to 
William J. Duane, the Secretary of the Treasury in Jackson's adminis- 
tration, shows his fears of leaving much banking power with its con- 
trol of credit in the hands of the few. Here are some gems in his 
letter to Duane, instructing Duane to carry out the removal of public 
funds from the United States Bank or resign. 

He forced Duane to resign, and then appointed Roger Taney Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who afterwards became Chief Justice of the 
United States, and delivered the Dred Scott decision. 

But here is Jackson's plain language to Duane: 

“A corporation of individuals deriving its powers from Congress, per- 
vading every section of the Union, will in the general, by controlling 
the currency and leading men of the country, be more powerful than 
the Government, and may seriously thwart its views and embarrass its 
operation, 

“This is one of the dangers of the present United States Bank. 

“But any substitute which should concentrate the same or a like 
power and be put entirely under control of the General Government 
might by the union of the political and money power give the adminis- 
tration of Government more influence than the Government itself— 


more strength than is compatible with the safety of the States, the 
liberties of the people, and the purity of our republican institutions. 

“A leading objection is that the Bank of the United States has the 
power and in that event the disposition to crush the State banks and 
cause general bankruptcy and distress among the people. 

“If this despotism be now practically fixed upon the country, a 
struggle must be made to cast it off or our people will be forever en- 
slayed, and that struggle can never be made with less distress to them 
or under more favorable auspieces than at the present moment. 

“And now that branch banking has got a start in several States ib 
is meet and proper for the Representatives of the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania to inquire into the possibilities of bank monopoly, with 
its attendant evils, before permitting branch banking in this State.” 
(The Merchant of Mahanoy, June 1, 1923, p. 2.) 


THE ONLY SAFETY OF OUR COUNTRY IS TO RESIST BRANCH BANKING, NOT TO 
ASSIST IT—MONOPOLY OR INDEPENDENT BANKING SYSTEM, WHICH? 


If it should be concluded, in the consideration of these questions, 
that the Federal reserve system is necessary, and that it can not survive 
the strain upon it of systems of branch banks, and that branch banks 
will mean the elimination of independent banks, it will then, I believe, 
be a logical and necessary conclusion that the issue is a clean-cut 
one as to whether the country prefers a system of privately owned 
branch banks or a reserve system under Federal control. (Report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, December 3, 1923.) 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF CAN NOT STAND 


Experience in other countries definitely indicates that independent 
unit banks do not exist parallel with branch banks. As indicating 
that this is not necessarily due to conditions which exist abroad, but 
might not exist in the United States, the following points are adduced, 
which clearly indicate that there are such inherent antagonisms 
between the two systems that they could not under any circumstances 
long operate together in the same country. (Report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, December 3, 1923, HG-2401-U. S., p. 10.) 

BRANCH BANKING MEANS DESTRUCTION OF NATIONAL BANKS 

Mr. Dawes, Comptroller of Currency, says: 

“The development of branch banking, unless curbed, will mean the 
destruction of the National banks, and thereby the destruction of the 
Federal reserve system and the substitution of a privately controlled 
reserve system for a governmental system of coordination. A oe NIB 
The danger which confronts our present banking system lies in an 
insidious and gradual undermining influence which is not so much 
the outgrowth of a conscious effort to introduce a new system as it 
is-the result of a natural desire to secure temporary benefits for par- 
ticular individuals and banking institutions without consideration 
being given as to the ultimate effects on the highly complicated and 
efficient machinery of American finance and exchange. * * *" (The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, October 27, 1923, vol. 117, p. 
1834.) 


FOREIGN BRANCH BANKING CONTRARY TO AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


The United States stands out separately from the rest of the 
world in having prohibited the branch system within the country, 
and consequently as haying sought the development of a highly in- 
dividualized system of banking units, which, however, are now united, 
through the stock ownership of the 12 Federal reserve banks, into a 
cooperative system. (Willis and Edwards—Banking and Business, 
p. 888.) 

BRANCH BANKING WILL SQUEEZE OUT THE COUNTRY BANKS 


It may be taken as practically certain that branch banking in the 
United States would undoubtedly result in lessening the number of in- 
stitutions, perhaps very greatly. This tendency does not seem to be 
absolutely a necessary one, as is seen from the fact that small in- 
dependent banks are still able to hold their own in the cities, notwith- 
standing the existence of powerfully competing systems of branches 
against which they must protect themselves, The country banks are 
less able to do this, bacause of their lack of good connections of vari- 
ous kinds. (Magazine of Wall Street, service section, April 28, 1923, 
p. 31.) 

EVEN THE CONSERVATIVE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE, COM- 
MENTING UPON THE M’FADDEN BILL, PRESENTS A PICTURE OF THE 
INEVITABLE FRUITAGE OF BRANCH BANKING 
As Comptroller Dawes so clearly shows, that system will disappear 

without anything to take its place saye the monopoly of a few banks 

consolidated out of the many, dealing out their power and service 
according to the will of a few men far from the scenes of serv- 
ice: ee 

And we may turn the picture to our present flourishing “ central 
banks” and ask; Are you willing to inaugurate a practice that will 
gradually cause the absorption of your institution in a consolidation 
that will leave no room for others to take your place, that will mingle 
in one of these large institutions country banking with city banking, 
that will compel the enforced consolidated integral bank to employ 
an army of inspectors and to inaugurate rules and regulations which, 
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bearing upon remote communities, will turn present respect into dis- 
trust? In a word, do you want the banking business, now enjoying 
merited prosperity, to bear and wear the opprobrium of monopoly“? 
Here, too, on mature deliberation we think the majority answer will 
be in the negative. (The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Novem- 
ber 24, 1923, p. 2260.) 

(As Wisconsin has always been opposed to branch banking, and 
the attorney general of my home State took part in the St. Louis 
case, I requested the legislative reference bureau to send me an 
exact analysis of the McFadden bill in its relation to branch bank- 
ing. For the benefit of the Members of the House and students of 
the subject, I will insert it in the RECORD.) 


BRANCH BANKING AND THE MCFADDEN BILL 


(By Edwin E. Witte, Chief Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library, 
December, 1924) 


L BRANCH Banxktxo OUTSIDE or THE UNITED STATES 


In most foreign countries the banking situation is controlled by 
a few large banks with numerous branches, there being no small 
local banks at all. This is particularly true of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Canada, All Canada has only 14 banks with some 
5,000 branches, all or practically all with headquarters in Montreal 
or Toronto, (Testimony of Comptroller Dawes in the hearings on the 
MeFudden bill. 1924, p. 12.) 


II. BRANCH BANKING IN THE Unirep Srarss 
1. GENERAL STATEMENT 


While there have always been some branch banks in the United 
States, yet It is true, as stated by Howard H. Preston in his article 
on “Recent developments in branch banking” in the American 
Economic Review in September, 1924, that “two years ago domestic 
branch banking was largely an academic question.” While at times 
there were already numerous branch banks in California and in a 
few cities like Detroit and Cleveland, the public generally and even 
the majority of the bankers had given but little consideration to 
this question. In the last two years, however, there has been a 
very great increase in the number of branch banks maintained by 
State banks, and national banks bave for the first time been allowed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency to maintain “ additional offices” 
(virtually branches). How the problem has grown in seriousness is 
perhaps best illustrated by the situation in California. In May, 1922, 
there were in that State 79 State banks operating 254 branch offices, 
but no national banks with “additional offices” or branches. Two 
years later, in April, 1924, 88 State banks were operating 468 
branches and in addition 8 national banks maintained branches. 
In most instances the establishment of additional branch banks was 
brought about by the purchase of a previously independent bank 
and its conversion into a branch of a large city bank. 


2, BRANCH BANKING UNDER STATE LAWS 


In April, 1924, according to the testimony of Comptroller Dawes, 
there were altogether 20 States in which State banks are allowed to 
maintain branches, as follows: 

A. State-wide branches permitted by law: Arizona, California, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Virginia (nine States). 

B, County-wide branches: Maine (permission of banking commis- 
sioner), Louisiana (authorized by law) (two States). 

€. Intracity branches expressly authorized by law: Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New York, Ohio (also branches in suburbs) (four States). 

D. Intracity branches not expressly authorized by law but permitted 
by implication or construction: Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Wyoming (five States). 

In quite a few of these States the permission to establish branches 
appears to have been secured only within the last decade. When the 
National Monetary Commission made its report in 1910, 9 States per- 
mitted branches of State banks in contrast with 20 States in 1924. 

In the latter year 17 States expressly prohibited State banks from 
having any branches and in 6 other States the banking law has been 
sọ construed to the same, without an express prohibition. In 5 other 
States the law is silent as to branch banking, and the question 
whether this is legal has never been construed by anyone, but there 
are no branch banks in operation. 

In some of the 28 States which may be listed as not permitting 
branch banking some branch banks, however, are actually in existence. 
This has resulted either from special legislation permitting particular 
banks to maintain branches or from a clause in the statutes prohibiting 
branch banking, which expressly exempts branches established prior to 
the passage of these statutes, The American Economic Review of 
December, 1922, page 730, lists eight States as falling in this class, 
namely: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. Since thon, however, Arkansas has ex- 
pressly prohibited branch banking without exceptions, while Maryland 
More properly seems to fall in the group of States in which the banking 
Jaw has been construed to permit branch banking. As to the other six 


States listed it is still probably true that while the general law 
prehibits branch banking, there are a few banks which actually have 
branches (this is certainly true of Wisconsin in which four banks are 
still operating, six branches established before 1909, when the anti- 
branch bank law was enacted). 

Assuming that in these six States there still are some banks which 
haye branches, although branch banking is generally illegal, the follow- 
ing 22 States are left which have no branch banks at all: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia. 

8. BRANCH BANKING BY NATIONAL BANKS 


Section 5190 of the Revised Statutes, which has been a part of the 
national banking act from its inception, states that the usual business 
of a national bank must be transacted at an office or banking house. 
Until 1922 this provision was construed by everyone to prohibit 
national banks from establishing branches. 

Apparently accepting this time-honored construction of the national 
banking act, Comptroller D. R. Crissinger, in his first report in 1921, 
urged that Congress should modify the prohibition against the estab- 
lishment of branches by national banks by permitting a limited number 
of branches in the same city or county in which the parent bank is 
located. This recommendation was made on the plea that the fact 
that in many States the State banks might establish branches, while 
the national banks could not, had resulted in wholesale conversions 
of National into State banks. Congress, however, failed to enact any 
such legislation. 

Comptroller Crissinger thereafter, early in 1922, let it be known 
that he would approve of the establishment of additional offices” 
by national banks in the city in which the parent bank is located. 
Within a short time such permission to establish “ additional offices ” 
was granted to a considerable number of national banks, all located in 
States in which the establishment of branches is allowed to State 
banks. This interpretation of the national banking act was sustained 
by Attorney General Daugherty in an opinion dated October 3, 1923, 
with the qualification that the “additional offices” of the national 
banks could render only such routine services as the receipt of de- 
posits and the cashing of checks (but not make loans, etc.), These 
qualifications were incorporated in an order of the comptroller dated 
October 26, 1923, and in accordance therewith national banks are now 
permitted to establish branches for the receipt of deposits and the 
cashing of checks (sometimes called additional “ teller's windows”) 
within the limits of the city in which the parent bank is located, but 
only if the State law permits State banks to establish branches. 

In accordance with these comptroller’s orders issued in 1922 and 
1923 branches (“additional offices”) of national banks have been 
established in most, if not all, States which permit branch banking 
by State banks. There also seem to be at least a few branches of 
national banks in States which do not permit branch banking. Thus, 
Prof. Howard H. Preston, of the University of Washington, states in 
his article on “Recent developments in branch banking” in the 
American Economic Review of September, 1924, that one national 
bank in Tacoma and at least two national banks in Minneapolis are 
operating additional “ teller’s windows,“ although the laws of Wash- 
ington and Minnesota prohibit State banks from maintaining branches. 
These branches appear not to be recognized by the comptroller, but 
they actually exist because nobody has moved against them. 

One such instance of the unauthorized establishment of branches 
by national banks, however, was challenged and led to a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court of great importance. This grew 
out of the attempt of the First National Bank of St. Louis to start 
branehes in that city, although the State law of Missouri expressly 
prohibits branch banking. Even this action was not challenged by 
the comptroller; but, on the contrary, in the litigation which fol- 
lowed the United States Government intervened in behalf of the bank. 
The State of Missouri, however, did challenge the establishment of 
branches by this national bank, and in this action was joined by no 
less than 18 other States (including Wisconsin). This case was 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, which held that 
under the national banking act no national bank may establish any 
branches. While the court thus upheld every contention of the 
States opposing branch banking, the United States Comptroller has 
interpreted this decision as having application only to branch banks 
which do a complete banking business, and not to branch banks which 
only receive deposits and cash checks (“ teller's windows”). He has, 
consequently, continued to allow national banks to maintain “ addi- 
tional offices” (city-wide branches) in the States in which State banks 
may have branches, on the same basis as prior to the Supreme Court's 
decision in the Missouri case. 


III. Tun McFuppes Birt (H. R. 8887) AND BRANCH BANKING 
1. PROVISIONS OTHER THAN THOSE RELATING TO BRANCH BANKING. 


The underlying purpose of the McFadden bill is to check the tend- 
ency toward the conyersion ef national banks into State banks which 
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has been quite pronounced In recent years. This purpose it seeks to 
accomplish by relieving national banks from restrictions to which the 
State banks are not subject. To this end the conditions under which 
national banks may make loans on real estate or may exercise trust 
power are liberalized and it is made much simpler to consolidate 
State banks with national banks; and there are many other similar 
changes in the national banking act. 

Little objection has been raised by anyone to these provisions of 
the McFadden bill. In fact, the only objection we have noted was 
that urged at the convention of the National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks to the provisions which give the Federal Reserve Board 
power to compel State banks to observe practically any regulations 
which the board may in the future see fit to adopt if they wish to 
continue membership in the Federal reserve system. 


2, PROVISIONS RELATING TO BRANCH BANKING 


As reported to the House, the McFadden bill (the Pepper bill, &. 
3316, reported to the Senate is practically identical with this bill) in 
section 8 authorizes national banks to establish branches within the 
corporate limits of the municipality in which the parent bank is lo- 
cated, but only in States which permit State banks to maintain 
branches. Section 9 provides that hereafter no State bank not now a 
member of the Federal reserve system shall be admitted to membership 
unless it has no branches other than those permitted to national banks 
in section 8; and, also, that no new branches shall be established by 
any State bank now a member of the Federal reserve system except 
under the same conditions. Sections 1 and 7 provide that in future 
consolidations of State banks with national banks, all such State banks 
must divest themselves of all branches beyond the limits of the city 
wherein the parent bank is located. 

Taken together these provisions, if enacted into law, will prevent 
the establishment of new branches by national banks and also by State 
banks which belong to the Federal reserve system beyond the limits 
of the city in which they are located. They will not affect, however, 
branches in other communities which are now in operation, but will 
prevent the establishment of such intercommunity (as distinguished 
from intracity) branch banks. 

In the form in which the McFadden bill has been reported to the 
House for passage it is not satisfactory to any of the opponents of 
branch banking. With an amendment prepared by Representative 
Hutz of Illinois, which Mr. McFappeN and other members of the 
House Banking Committee are reported as having agreed to accept, 
however, the American Bankers’ Association (which in 1916 and 
again in 1922 adopted strong resolutions against branch banking) in 
its 1924 convention has indorsed this bill, and the United States 
Bankers’ Association Opposed to Branch Banking has withdrawn all 
opposition thereto. This Hull amendment modifies sections 8 and 9 
by providing that intracity branches shall only be permitted in States 
which at the time of the passage of this act authorize State banks to 
establish branches instead of whenever the State laws permit branches 
to be established by State banks. This amendment, it is claimed, will 
eliminate the danger that in States which do not now permit branch 
banking the national banks will combine with such of the State banks 
as are desirous of establishing branches to secure a change in the 
State law to legalize branch banking, thus completely reversing the 
situation which has prevailed in these States heretofore in which the 
national banks have always fought legislation to permit State banks 
to establish branches. 


IV. ARGUMENTS FOR THE MCFADDEN BILL 


1, The principal argument for the McFadden bill is that it will 
place national banks on an equality with State banks and will check 
the tendency toward the conversion of national into State banks. As 
the law now stands, national banks are undoubtedly more restricted 
than State banks in making loans on real estate, in exercising trust 
powers, and in other respects. In States which permit State banks 
to establish branches they haye also heretofore been at a decided dis- 
advantage in not being permitted to have branches. This has been 
accentuated by the fact that the State banks until recently have been 
permitted to belong to the Federal reserve system regardless of the 
number of branches they might maintain. Under orders of the comp- 
troller and the Federal Reserve Board national and State banks are 
now on an equality in this respect, both being permitted to establish 
new branches only in the city in which they are located and only in 
States where the State law authorizes. the establishment of such 
branches. But these orders are withont express sanction of law, 
and particularly doubtful as regards national banks, in view of the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Missouri case. 

As a corollary to this argument, it is urged that the McFadden bill 
is vital to the continued successful operation of the Federal reserve 
system. National banks are compelled to be members of the Federal 
reserve system; State banks may become members but may, also, 
withdraw upon short notice. It is argued, consequently, that if the 


tendency toward the conversion of national banks into State banks 
is not checked the Federal reserve system will soon have but few 
members who cen not at any moment withdraw thelr membership, 


2. The other leading argument for the McFadden bill is that it will 
not legalize branch banking except where it is legal now and will have 
a distinct tendency to restrict branch banking to an intracity basis 


where it is now legal on a state-wide basis. This argument was 
elaborated at length by Representative MCFADDEN in a speech in the 
House on June 7, 1924, in which he claimed that the McFadden bill 
is distinctly an antibranch banking bill, and not a mere compromise 
which temporarily appeases both the supporters and opponents of 
branch banking. 


V. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MCFADDEN BILL 


1. THE M’FADDEN BILL WILL INCREASE THE EVIL OF BRANCH BANKING IN 
THE STATES WHICH PERMIT BRANCH BANKING 


On the Missouri branch banking case the United States Supreme 
Court unequivocably held that the national banking act does not per- 
mit national banks to have branches. Subsequent to this decision the 
United States Government requested a rehearing upon the point that 
this decision left uncertain the legality of the establishment of “ addi- 
tional offices’ in the cities in which the parent bank is located, which 
was authorized by Comptroller Crissinger in 1922. The Supreme 
Court, however, refused the requested rehearing; but, nevertheless, the 
comptroller has continued to sanction the establishment of “ addi- 
tional offices” in the home city of a parent national bank in States 
where State banks are allowed to maintain branches. 

Everybody who has given the matter any study, however, agrees 
that this permission now given to national banks to establish branches 
is of doubtful validity and that the United States Supreme Court 
would probably hold that such “additional offices"’ are contrary to 
the national banking act, if this question could be squarely presented 
to it. This uncertainty as to the validity of the establishment of 
“additional offices" by national banks, has undoubtedly had the effect 
of retarding the development of branches by national banks. If this 
uncertainty is removed and the comptroller’s position is definitely 
approved by law, the Immediate effect to be expected is a great in- 
crease in the number of branches operated by national banks in States 
which permit branch banking. It should be noted further, also, that 
the McFadden bill drops all pretense of legalizing only additional 
teller's windows,“ as now sanctioned under the orders of the comp- 
troller, but permits branches on a city-wide basis for the conduct of a 
complete banking business, 

As regards branches of State banks, the McFadden bill will not 
compel any bank to give up any branch it now maintains, even outside 
its home city. State banks with outside branches who are members of 
the Federal reserve system are allowed to keep both their membership 
in the reserve system and all of the branches they now operate. Such 
banks are restricted only to the extent that if hereafter they establish 
branches outside of their home cities they will lose their Federal 
reserve system membership. 

The net effect of the McFadden bill is that it does not compel any 
State bank to give up a single branch which it now operates, and that 
it will for the first time since the national banking act was passed 
make it legal for national banks to have branches. The result will 
unquestionably be an increase, not a decrease, in the number of 
branch banks in the States which permit branch banking. 


2. THE M’FADDEN BILL WILL SERVE AS A PRECEDENT FOR THE LEGALIZA- 
TION OF BRANCH BANKING IN STATES WHICH NOW HAVE NO BRANCHI 
BANKS 


The United States Bankers’ Association Opposed to Branch Banking 
seems to regard the Hull amendment (which is not a part of the 
McFadden and Pepper bills as reported for passage, but which Mc- 
Fadden and the sponsors of his bill are reported to be willing to 
accept) as a guaranty that the evil of branch banking will not be 
spread to States which do not now allow branches. This beliet rests 
upon the wording introduced by this amendment, to the effect that the 
question whether branches are to be permitted or not In a given State 
is to be settled on the basis whether at the time of the passage of this 
act such State authorized branch banking. 

It must be admitted that if the McFadden bill is thus amended, 
national banks will not thereafter be allowed to have branches in any 
State in which no State banks now have branches unless this act is 
amended to legalize such branches. But one Congress can not bind 
another, and even if the Hull amendment is adopted, a subsequent 
Congress can modify the law to render it wholly ineffective. If here- 
after some State, say Illinois, which does not now allow branch banking 
should permit State banks to have branches, the national banks in 
such State will be precisely in the same position as are now the 
national banks in States which allow branch banking. They will 
raise the same cry which is now being raised by the national banks in 
New York and other branch-banking States, that they can not compete 
with State banks without also being permitted to have branches and 
will come to Congress to get permission to establish branches. And 
how can any future Congress refuse to give such permission to the 
banks of Illinois or any other State which may hereafter legalize 
branch banking if this Congress permits the national banks in New 
York and other branch-banking States to establish branches? 
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2. Far from serving as a check against the extension of branch 
banking to States which do not now permit it, the McFadden bill will 
serve as a precedent for such further extensions of this eyil. 

It is folly to suppose that the powerful financial interests. which 
are behind branch banking will forever be satisfied with the concessions 


they gain in the McFadden bill. Actual occurrences in the last few 
years have demonstrated how powerful is this group. Not only have 
these interests gotten a number of additional States to legalize branch 
banking within their limits, but they were able in 1922 to get the 
Comptroller of the Currency to permit national banks to establish 
branches, contrary to the interpretation of the national banking act 
which has prevailed ever since this law was enacted in 1864—and that 
after Congress had refused to amend the law so as to legalize this 
very thing, These interests also were powerful enough to get an opinion 
from Attorney General Daugherty backing up Comptroller Crissinger ; 
and, what is yet more significant, were able to get the United States 
Government to align itself In the Missouri branch-banking case with 
the national banks, which without authority of law established branches 
in States where State banks could not maintain branches. Even after 
the very clear decision of the United States Supreme Court that 
national banks are not allowed to maintain branches, these interests 
have been able to get the administration to continue the policy which 
jt inaugurated in 1922 of allowing national banks to maintain branches 
in States where State banks can operate branches, just as if the 
Supreme Court had never spoken. And now these interests are powerful 
enough to command the support of the administration for this Me- 
Fadden bill, which, for the first time, will legalize the establishment 
of branches by national banks. A financial group which is so powerful 
as these occurrences have demonstrated, surely will not be satisfied 
with any half loaf. To allay suspicion, to get the first recognition of 
branch banking by Congress, this group may be willing to accept an 
amendment which says that the status quo as to where branch banking 
is legal and illegal shall be maintained in all future time. But just 
as this brancli-banking group has heretofore defied the national banking 
act and has waged the fight it has now so nearly won to get branch 
banking legalized, so this group will assuredly again violate both the 
letter and the spirit of the law and will not rest until branch banking 
has become universal in this country and they have a strangle hold 
on all credit facilities of the Nation. 


3.. THE M’FADDEN BILL ITSELF MAY BE INTERPRETED AS LEGALIZING 
BRANCH BANKING IN MANY STATES IN WHICH BRANCH BANKING IS NOT 
NOW LEGAL 


Not only will the passage of the McFadden bill weaken the position 

of the supporters ot the independent banks, but it seems to directly 
authorize the establishment of branch banks in certain States in 
which branch banking is not now legal. Section S of this bill prohibits 
national banks from establishing branches “in any State which does 
not by law or regulation authorize banks created or existing under 
the laws of such State to own, establish, maintain, and operate such 
branches.” What this means must be considered in connection with 
the act already voted that six States which prohibit branch banking, 
namely, Alabama, Florida, Indiana, New Jersey, Washington, and Wis- 
consin, allowed branches existing before the passage of these pro- 
hibitory laws to be continued, just as this McFadden Dill does not 
apply to branches already established by State banks which belong to 
the Federal reserve system. As an illustration, the law of Wisconsin, 
Statutes 1923, section 221.04 (1) (f), reads: 
„ * + “but no bank shall establish more than one office of deposit 
and discount or establish branch offices or branch banks, provided 
that this prohibition shall not apply to any branch office or bank 
established prior to May 14, 1909.“ In accordance with this law there 
are now four banks in Wisconsin which maintain branch banks. The 
Bank of Wisconsin, of Madison, and Marshall & Isley Bank, the Ameri- 
can National Bank, and the Second Ward Savings Bank, all of 
Milwaukee. 

In view of this fact that some State banks in Wisconsin actually 
have branches at the present time, it would seem that the MeFadden 
bill will directly legulize the establishment of branches by national 
banks in this State. And if this is correct as to Wisconsin, it is also 
true of the other five States which still have some State banks with 
branches, although they have legislated against the extension of branch 
banking. 


4. THE ALLEGED EXIST NG DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS 
IN STATES WHICH DI YOT ALLOW BRANCH BANKING CAN BE REMOVED 
WITHOUT GIVING CONGRESSIONAL SANCTION TO BRANCH BANKING 5 


As has been noted, the principal argument for the sections of the 
McFadden bill relating to branch banking is that some concessions are 
necessary to eheck the tendency of national banks to become State 
banks in the branch-banking States, which is endangering the Federal 
reserve system. This argument rests upon the fact that State banks 
with branches are admitted to the Federal reserve system and have 
all the advantages under this system which national banks enjoy. 

It must be admitted that this privilege extended to State banks 
operates as & strong incentive to national banks to convert themselyes 


into State banks. But this competitive advantage which State banks 
enjoy in being allowed at the same time to belong to the Federal 
reserve system and to have branches obviously can be remoyed through 
either of two radically different methods: 

1. The National banks can be allowed to establish branches where- 
ever State banks can do so; or (2) State banks with branches can be 
refused membership in the Federal reserye system. The McFadden 
bill adopts the first of these courses on the theory that the State 
banks with branches would withdraw from the Federal reserve system 
if compelled to give up branch banking and would thereby cripple this 
system. Its underlying assumption is that the adherence of all State 
banks now members of the Federal reserve system is so vital to the 
country that it is a lesser evil that branch banking shall for the first 
time be sanctioned by Congress. 

But is this assumption sound. Whether the State banks which are 
engaged in branch banking would drop out of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem if compelled to choose between their branch banks and their Federal 
reserve system membership is by no means certain, But, granting that 
they would drop out, the McFadden bill compels the public to pay 
altogether too great a price for the continued support of the Federal 
reserve system by the branch-banking interest. When the Federal 
reserve system was instituted it was represented as a means of freeing 
the country from the domination of its credit facilities by the financial 
interests popularly known as “ Wall Street.“ But now we are told 
that in order that the Federal reserve system may survive Congress 
must pass a law permitting branch banking by national banks, Cer- 
tainly, if this is true, every criticism which has ever been made of the 
Federal reserve system is true. If ihe Federal reserve system can only 
survive if branch banking is legalized, this system itself is a curse 
and not a blessing to this country. It were better that the Federal 
reserve system should go down than that the centralized control of 
banking institutions in this country should be further promoted by 
legislation, 

Of the two possible alternative ways of dealing with the problem 
created by the fact that State banks may belong to the Federal reserve 
system and yet have branches the second—that of making these State 
banks choose between membership in the reserve system and their 
branches—is much less dangerous than the solution proposed in the 
McFadden bill, which is to allow national banks also to haye branches, 


VI. EVILS OP BRANCH BANKING 


In the last analysis the question whether the McFadden bill fs a 
good or a bad measure rests upon whether branch banking is desirable 
or undesirable. Undeniably this bill for the first time proposes to 
legalize the establishment of branch banks by national banks; and 
while this is hedged in by the restriction that no branches shall be 
established outside of the city where the parent bank is located and 
the further restriction that, until the law is changed, branches shall 
be established only in States which permit State banks to have 
branches, it is certain that this is the first recognition of branch bank- 
ing by Congress and probably the beginning of the end of independent 
banking in this country. 

That branch banking is fraught with many evils even many of the 
most conservative of bankers and business men haye recognized. The 
American Bankers Association has twice—in 1916 and 1922—gone on 
record as being opposed to branch banking “in every form,” and while 
this association at its last convention indorsed the McFadden bill, it 
did so not because it has had a change of heart on the branch bank- 
ing question, but because it was led to believe that this bill would 
check the further spread df this evil. 

The American Bankers Association in its resolution condemning 
branch banking adopted in 1922 thus summed up the case against 
branch banking: 

“Branch banking is contrary to public policy, violates the basic prin- 
ciples of our Government, and concentrates the credit of the Nation and 
the power of money in the hands of the few.” 

This is the fundamental evil—that branch banking tends toward 
monopoly and the concentration of the financial resources of the 
country in a small number of big city banks. According to Comp- 
troller Dawes there were 429 banks in England as long ago as 1842; 
while in 1922, 80 years later, there were only 20 independent banks, 
but 7,900 branch banks. In Canada there were 41 independent banks 
in 1885, 35 in 1905, and only 14 at the present time. There is not 
an independent bank in all western Canada and practically every one 
of the 5,000 branch banks in that country is operated from Montreal 
or Toronto, In this country the same tendencies toward monopoly 
have been very pronounced wherever branch banking has been per- 
mitted, Four banks in California operate no less than 190 branches. 
As Comptroller Dawes said in the hearings on the McFadden bill: 
“The essentially nonopolistic nature of branch banking can not be 
successfully controverted.“ 

Nor can it be denied that branch banking will result in a distinct 
loss of service to the communities in which branch banks replace 
independent unit banks. Quoting Comptroller Dawes again: 

“Banks are the trustees for the funds of a community. In case of 
the branch banks the trustces are not residents and they are not in- 
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finenced by the community's desires and necessities, as is the case at 
the present time where the officers and owners are residents and the 
product of the community which they serve. This sort of an opera- 
tion runs directly counter to that instinct of the American people 
which demands independence in matters of local self-government. It 
is a particularly aggravated and offensive form of outside interfer- 
ence, because the resources which the community itself creates in 
the form of deposits are disbursed and controlled by nonresidents.” 

Or as expressed by the present State treasure of Wisconsin, Solomon 
Levitan, a banker of many years experience: 

“The independent bank extends the helping hand. The branch bank 
reaches forth the grasping claw. The independent bank seeks to build up 
the community, the branch bank seeks merely to abstract the community's 
money. The independent banker lives in the community, pays his taxes, 
and spends his earnings there; the branch banker is usually a stranger, 
pays little taxes, and the earnings are distributed among stockholders 
residing miles away. 

“The ceutralized control over money and credit is the most insidious, 
the most pernicious, the most arrogant trust that can foist itself upon a 
nation. Any money monopoly is the overlord of all other monopolies. 
The group that controls money and credits can rule or ruin any in- 
dustry, any individual, any community, any nation.” 

So vicious is a system of banking in which the money of the thou- 
sands of communities in this country is all sucked into a few financial 
centers that but few voices are raised by anyohe in defense of branch 
banking. On recognition of the strong sentiment against branch bank- 
ing not only among the common people but among the bankers them- 
selves the McFadden bill is represented as an antibranch banking bill, 
and the claim is made that there is a vast difference between Intracity 
branch banking and State-wide branch banking. That the latter is the 
worse form of this evil no one will deny. But even intracity branch 
banking means death to independent banks in the outlying districts of 
great cities and the absorption of the deposits of their clients into 
the down-town banks serving the financial district. And everywhere 
it has meant unreasonable multiplication in the number of branches and 
incrensed expenses of operation, What is yet more serious is that the 
passage of the McFadden bill will probably be but the beginning of con- 
cessions to the branch-banking interest, Which will not end until all 
independent unit banks in this country have been reduced to mere 
branches of a few centralized banks, as has happened in England, 
Canada, and other countries. If this viper of money monopoly is ever 
to be seotched, the time to do so is now. Give it what it is asking for 
at this time and it will be more difficult to fight its further extension 
in the future. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I have 
listened with a great deal of amusement to the query pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 
recently the leader of the repudiated La Foolem Party, when 
he asked what kind of evil Uncle Sam could stand, and how 
much, I know of no one who should be better prepared to 
answer this question than the gentleman himself. In view of 
the verdict of the people at the last election, however, I am a 
littie surprised that the gentleman should propound such a 
question. It was well demonstrated on November 4 last that 
Unele Sam could not and would not stand any of the many 
evils that the party under the leadership of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] tried to thrust down his throat during 
the campaign. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It is very amusing, indeed, to hear him inveigh against this 
Congress for its action with reference to various matters of 
policies. First, he inveighs against this Congress because it 
failed to pass the Howell-Barkley bill. If there ever was an 
agency that endeavored to do more against the laboring inter- 
ests of the country and the laboring men of this country than the 
so-called La Foolem Party, then I do not know what that agency 
is. They put on their black list more than 95 per cent of the men 
in this House who stood for nearly all of the constructive labor 
legislation proposed and passed by the House. They advocated 
the election of men to this House who voted against the child- 
labor bill, who voted against various other bills advocated by 
the labor interests of the country, and likewise put on the 
black list men who stood for the legislation that the gentleman 
is inveighing against this Congress for not passing. They 
asked for the defeat of most of the gentlemen who championed 
farm legislation, among whom were Messrs. TINCHER, from 
Kansas, and Dickinson of Iowa, and several of the other men 
who stood here and fought to the last ditch for the passage of 
the so-called MeNary-Haugen bill. Who was responsible for 
the defeat of the McNary-Haugen bill? It was largely due to 
those in this House representative of the party of which this 
gentleman is a member. 

The most effective speech made against the bill was made 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Voter]. Who heard the 


voice of La FOLLETTE, the boss of that bombastic combination 
of misfits, uttered from beginning to end in favor of that legis- 
lation or any other legislation for the relief of the farmer until 
within a day or two before adjournment? Then he came from 
his retreat where he had been safely immured during all of 
this agitation for farm legislation and asked that the Congress 
be kept in session until something could be done. He did not 
want anything done. He wanted nothing for the farmers’ relief 
done, so that he might go before the people and condemn the 
Congress of the United States for not doing what he himself 
helped to prevent it from doing. He wanted discord; he hoped 
to create hate against the existing order of things to serve 
as an asset to advance his own selfish purpose. 

During that campaign when prices were going up for farm 
products he advised the farmers, as did all of his cohorts, to 
sell their grain for the reason that it was a campaign trick to 
raise these prices at that particular time in order that the 
Republican Party might succeed in the election of Calvin 
Coolidge to the presidency. As a matter of fact, those prices 
kept going up after the election was over, but by reason of such 
demagoguery, the farmers throughout the West and the North- 
west, who acted on the advice of La Fotterre and his satellites, 
lost millions and millions of dollars. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson] now comes here and inveighs against this 
bill, because he says the bankers are responsible for it. 

Why should not the bankers be responsible for it? Who best 
know what the interest of the banking institutions of this 
country are if not the bankers who have given their lives to 
the study of the best interest of banking? If something is not 
done to relieve the national banks of this country they are 
going to go out of business by being supplanted by State bank- 
ing institutions. National banks are to-day being undermined 
by State banks because of insurmountable restrictions placed 
upon them. 

The $4,000,000 in decline of earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks this last year is largely due, if you please, to the 
very criticism that this gentleman has offered in favor of 
the defeat of this measure. [Applause.] He and his associates 
of despair seem to find comfort in the decline of onr national 
banking system and are greatly pained that anything is offered 
to solace them. Let us be thankful that he and his ilk are in 
such a hopeless minority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Can the gentleman yield me one additional 
minute? 

Mr. SNELL. I regret I have not the time. I am very sorry. 

Mr. WOOD. Very well. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Mvrrny]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
| solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
8887, and, pending that motion, I understand under the rule 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] will control one- 
half of the time in opposition to the bill and I will control 
one-half of the time in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is provided for by the 
rule. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 8887, with Mr. LEHInAOn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8887, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“A bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the consolidation of national banking associations,” approved Novem- 
ber 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, section 
| 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 
5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 
5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Reyised Statutes 
of the United States; anā to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, 
and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 


— — 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to disabuse the minds of any Members of the 
House that this is in any wise a political measure. From the 
discussion which has taken place one might have gained some- 
what that impression. I desire in the time I propose to con- 
sume to confine my remarks directly to an explanation of this 
bill, and I will ask, because of the time that it will take, that 
I be not interrupted until I have concluded my direct state- 
ment. 

The bill before the House is of great consequence to the 
business of banking in the United States. While designed 
primarily to strengthen the national banking system there are 
several important provisions which will operate as a protection 
to banks organized under State laws. 

This bill was first introduced on February 11, 1924, and 
has therefore been before Congress and the country for 
nearly a year. During this time it has been under careful 
scrutiny by the bankers throughout the country and by or- 
ganizations interested in financial legislation. Extended hear- 
ings were held on the bill last April, and your committee in 
executive session carefully considered the bill section by sec- 
tion before reporting it out. 

I doubt if any bill considered in recent years by Congress 
has been subjected to a more searching analysis and criticism 
than the one before you. The Comptroller of the Currency 
before making his recommendations to Congress for legislation 
caused a thorough investigation to be made in his office, with 
a view to bringing out the defects in the national banking 
laws. From this investigation he obtained recommendations 
for changes from officials who have spent many years in 
supervising the operations of the national banks. Certain of 
these suggestions he selected as a nucleus and sent them to 
each of the district chief national bank examiners located in 
the 12 Federal reserye cities. These chief examiners were in- 
structed not only to give the comptroller the benefit of their 
own experience with reference to proposed changes in the 
banking laws, but also to confer with the bankers in their dis- 
tricts with a view to obtaining criticism upon the suggestions 
already made or of obtaining new suggestions or recommenda- 
tions. From the body of recommendations thus gathered, and 
after further consultation with bankers from every section 
of the country and every character of banking business, there 
was laid before your committee a selection of definite recom- 
mendations which were regarded as in urgent need of adoption. 
These recommendations became the basis for the bill as 
originally introduced as H. R. 6855, and upon which the hear- 
ings were had before your committee. 

The bill as reported out was considerably revised by your 
committee and has stood the test of criticisms during the 10 
months it has been before the public. The passage of this bill 
at the present session of Congress has been urged by the 
American Bankers’ Association, the National Association of 
Credit Men, and numerous State bankers’ associations, such as 
New York, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
North Dakota, as well as by the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In other words, the provisions of this bill have commended 
themselves to every organization, group, or governmental offi- 
cials who can properly be said to have an interest in the 
national banking system. And, in view of what has been 
stated, I may add to this that there appeared before the com- 
mittee the representatives of the labor banks of the United 
States, voluntarily, and gaye their approval to the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. What banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. From the Cleveland banks; Mr. E. H. 
Kruse, assistant legislative representative, Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and Arthur J. Lovell, vice president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. 

Mr. CELLER. They were of only one brotherhood—the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Men and Enginemen. 

Mr. McFADDEN. They represented two brotherhoods, I un- 
derstand. 

The outstanding feature of publie interest in the bill is the 
governmental policy proposed with reference to branch banking. 
In some quarters this phase of the bill has been so emphasized 
that it is looked upon simply as a branch-banking measure. 
There are many other important provisions in the bill to which 
I shall briefly call your attention. On account, however, of the 


great interest in the branch-banking provisions I shall now de- 
yote a few minutes to a consideration of these. 

This bill has been criticized on the one hand as being a 
branch-banking bill because it recognizes the existence of 
branch banking and permits branch banking by national banks, 
under certain conditions, to continue. On the other hand, it 
has been criticized as being too drastic an antibranch-banking 
bill in that it would put a check upon branch banking outside 
of city limits and thus interfere with the natural operation of 
economic laws. In the first group are a number of bankers 
who would like to see the Federal Government take steps to 
wipe out of existence every branch of a national or a State bank 
in the United States. Apart from the constitutional difficulties 
involved in such a program, it is entirely too drastic for prac- 
tical consideration. This group of bankers is comparatively 
small. The other extreme group would like to see all restric- 
tions removed upon branch banking, both by National and State 
banks, upon the theory that branch banking is the logical 
method of rendering a banking service, and that eventually the 
system of banking in the United States should develop into 
something like the branch-banking system in foreign countries. 
Between these two extreme schools of thought are the vast 
majority of bankers and citizens, and the bill meets with their 
approval, the purpose of the bill being to prevent the further 
spread of state-wide branch banking within the Federal re- 
serve system and to prohibit the national banks from acquiring 
any branches except within city limits in those States which 
permit branch banking to the State banks. 

It may be well to call your attention to the fact. that Con- 
gress, by the act of March 3, 1865 (see. 5155, Rey. Stat.), en- 
acted a provision permitting a State bank with branches to 
convert into a national bank and to elect to retain any of such 
branches. In this act there is no limitation as to the location 
of the branches or as te their number. During the 60 years 
this provision has been upon the Federal statutes it has suf- 
fered no amendment by Congress, and a large number of State 
banks in States which permitted branch banking have con- 
verted into national banks and have elected to retain their 
branches. A few of the branches so retained have been located 
outside of the city of the parent bank. The report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency each year shows the names of the 
banks and the number of. branches thus brought into the 
national system. This aceounts for the fact that we find to-day, 
in cities in States where branch banking is permitted, a num- 
ber of national banks operating branches. We can not, there- 
fore, shut our eyes to the fact that branch banking is already 
in existence under the authority of an act of Congress. It is 
not the purpose of the bill to require the abandonment of any 
branch of a national bank legally obtained under this act of 
Congress. I may say here, however, that this act is amended 
by section 7 of the bill by prohibiting a State bank upon con- 
verting into a national bank from retaining any branches which 
it may have beyond the city limits of the parent bank. 

The general theory of the bill is that if branch banking is 
to be permitted at all it should be confined within the limits 
of the city in which the parent bank is located. The bill 
throughout makes this restriction upon State member banks 
of the Federal reserye system and upon national banks. Your 
committee heard very lengthy discussions upon the subject of 
branch banking, and after mature deliberation successively re- 
jected, so far as national banks and State member banks are 
concerned, state-wide branch banking, county-wide branch 
banking, and contiguous territory branch banking, and to a 
limited extent only permitted branches within city limits in 
certain cities. 

The city is the natural boundary of community, political, 
and social activity, and therefore the proper economic unit 
for a banking service. It is true that the physical boundaries 
between different cities may in some cases be contiguous, but 
these are exceptional cases, and it is felt no hardship has been 
put upon the banks affected by this bill because such branch 
banking as may be permitted them must be carried on within 
the corporate limits in the city in which they are located. 
As to the theory of contiguous territory, I see no possibility 
of defining the word “contiguous.” In one sense all territory. 
is contiguous, and county-wide or even state-wide branch 
banking might be developed under the “contiguous territory” 
theory. 

Likewise the committee rejected the “economic zone“ theory 
as being incapable of exact definition. The limitation in this 
bill to corporate limits has the advantage of being easily under- 
stood and enforced. There are comparatively few bankers in 
the United States who have any desire to earry on any bank- 
ing operations outside of the city in which the bank is located. 
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This bill is much more an antibranch-banking bill than 
a branch-banking bill. For example, it prohibits national 
banks from engaging in state-wide branch banking in any 
State (sees. 7 and 8); it prohibits a national bank from en- 
gaging in county-wide branch banking in any State (secs. 7 
and 8); it prohibits national and State member banks from 
establishing any branches in cities of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion (secs. 8 and 9); it prohibits national banks from haying 
any branches in any city located in a State which prohibits 
branch banking (see. 8); it prohibits a national bank after 
consolidating with a State bank to continue in operation any 
branches which the State bank may have established outside 
of city limits (see 1); it prohibits a State bank upon conyert- 
ing into a national bank to retain in operation any branches 
which may have been established outside of city limits (sec. 7). 

I do not think it is necessary nor will time permit a dis- 
cussion of the branch-banking situation in the United States. 
I assume that Members of the House are pretty generally 
familiar with the arguments for and against branch banking, 
and also with the facts relating to the extent that branch 
banking is now practiced in this country, The Comptroller of 
the Currency in his last two annual reports to Congress very 
thoroughly and exhaustively discussed this situation, and 
more recently a bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board shows 
a large amount of statistical information relating to branch 
banking. 

Branch banking as practiced in foreign countries is unknown 
to the United States, but the general feeling is that once branch 
banking got a strong foothold under Federal authority in the 
United States it would not be long before all of the banking 
resourees of the country would be controlled by relatively a few 
powerful institutions. Such has been the history of branch 
banking in Canada, the British Isles, and other countries. I 
understand to-day there are only about a dozen banks in the 
whole Dominion of Canada, with thousands of branches scat- 
tered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I believe that the House 
shares with me the belief that the economic stability of the 
United States and the general welfare of the country is de- 
pendent upon maintaining the integrity of the unit banks, 
particularly the independent national and State banks in the 
small towns and rural communities. I therefore assume that 
an overwhelming majority of the Members of this House are 
opposed to the principle of branch banking and would like to 
see it confined to its present geographical limits, [Applause.] 

Before discussing in detail the branch-banking provisions of 
the bill I desire to make a reference to the amendments which 
I understand the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. 
Hutt] intends to introduce, known as the Hull amendments. 
I shall leave bim fo explain to you the provisions of his amend- 
ments, but I understand that their general purpose is to main- 
tain, so far as the Federal reserve system and the national- 
bank system are concerned, the status quo relative to branch 
banking in those States which do not by law or regulation at 
the time of the approval of this act permit branch banking. 
In other words, if his own State of Illinois, which now pro- 
hibits branch banking and which, let us assume, will prohibit 
branch banking at the time of the enactment of this bill, should 
in the future enact legislation permitting branch banking to the 
banks under its jurisdiction, no member bank of the Federal 
reserye system and no national bank would be able to establish 
a branch either within city limits or without, The only banks 
which could establish branches under such legislation would be 
State banks not members of the Federal reserve system. 

These amendments of the gentleman from Illinois have been 
discussed at length for the past six months, he having made 
public his proposed language at the close of the last session 
of Congress. They have been approved by the American 
Bankers’ Association, and I understand by a number of State 
bankers’ associations, and I shall interpose no objection to 
their adoption. They represent a compromise which ended 
a long and bitter fight in the ranks of the bankers them- 
selves, 

Coming now to the specific branch-banking provisions of the 
bill, section 1, which provides for the consolidation of a State 
bank with a national bank, prohibits a national bank from 
acquiring branches on the outside of city limits through con- 
solidating with a State bank with such branches. In such 
an event the outside State bank branches would have to be 
closed up. 

The next branch-banking provision is found in section 7, 
which amends section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. It continues the existing provision that a 
State bank may upon conversion into a national bank elect 
te retain its branches, but provides that this permission shall 
be confined solely to those branches within the limits of the 


city in which the parent bank is located. If a State bank 
were engaged in state-wide branch banking, it could not be- 
come a national bank without giving up all of its state-wide 
branches. This section provides further that national banks 
which have already acquired branches under section 5155 as 
originally enacted, will not be required to give up any such 
1 even though they may be located outside of city 

Section 8 is the principal branch-banking provision in the 
bill relating to national banks. It is designed to govern the 
future operations of national banks with reference to branch 
banking. It prohibits a national bank from establishing or 
operating a branch in any State which prohibits branch bank- 
ing. In those States which permit branch banking to the 
State banks, national banks would be permitted under regu- 
lations of, the Comptroller of the Currency to establish 
branches within city limits under certain conditions, Such 
branches of national banks would be confined to cities above 
100,000 population, except that two branches might be per- 
mitted in cities from fifty to one hundred thousand population 
and one branch in cities from twenty-five to fifty thousand 
population. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Right there will the gentle- 
man yield a question for information? What about banks 
in cities of under 25,000 population? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will state to the gentleman that there 
is an error by oversight in the language of the bill right there, 
which was detected after the bill was printed. There is no 
intention to grant any branch-banking privilege to a bank 
in any city of less than 25,000 people. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; that is correct. 

Section 9 of the bill amends section 9, paragraph 1, of the 
Federal reserve act by prohibiting any such bank applying for 
membership from bringing into the system branches established 
outside of city limits and also by prohibiting those State banks 
already members from establishing any additional branches 
outside of the city limits. State banks already members 
would be permitted to retain the state-wide branches which 
they had at the time of the enactment of this bill. 

This is the only practical method by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment could prevent the Federal reserve system from har- 
boring and encouraging the growth of state-wide branch bank- 
ing. As long as State member banks can enjoy the privileges 
of the Federal reserve system and at the same time put the 
national-bank members to a disadvantage by establishing 
branches outside of city limits a situation arises within the 
Federal reserve system which becomes intolerable to the 
national banks. In some localities this situation has already 
arisen. This section of the bill is not designed to put the State 
member banks at any disadvantage with reference to the 
national banks, bnt, on the contrary, is designed in the first 
place to protect the Federal reserve system itself from becom- 
ing the means of its own destruction through encouraging a 
growth of private reserve systems in the form of great branch- 
banking institutions, and in the second place to relieve the 
national banks of the disadvantage to which they are put by 
being unable to meet within the Federal reserve system the 
branch-banking competition of the State member banks. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? Does not the gentleman think that this par- 
ticular provision of his bill means that the Federal power is 
now going to step into the State banking system by falling 
upon banks that would like to go into the Federal reserve sys- 
tem and limit their facilities arising under State laws? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. I shall come to that in a moment. 

Section 9 of the bill would not deprive any State bank of 
any branch, wherever it may be located. In the opinion of 
the more radical antibranch bankers section 9 should abso- 
lutely prohibit state-wide banking within the Federal reserve 
system by requiring State member banks earrying state-wide 
branches either to give up such branches or to leave the Fed- 
eral reserve system. Such a provision was considered by your 
committee to be entirely too drastic and unfair. The bill, 
therefore, does not interfere with the operation of those out- 
side branches Which have been legally acquired under the State 
laws and which have been heretofore approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board, 

It has been said that this policy of the bill creates a monop- 
oly in branch banking in favor of two large branch-banking 
institutions in the State of California, which institutions have 
eighty-odd branches apiece. Branch banking, however, has not 
progressed far enough in California at the present time to give 
any one institution anything like a monopoly. What the bill 
does do is to stop the further spread of branch banking by 
State member banks, thereby preventing the formation of ə 
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monopoly in branch banking within the Federal reserve system. 
The logical deyelopment of branch banking leads to the. grad- 
ual elimination of competitors, large and small, through absorp- 
tion. in one way or another, In the last stages monopoly is 
reached by the voluntary consolidation of large competing 


groups. 
THE M’LAUGHLIN AMENDMENT 


Right here I should like to discuss for a moment a proposed 
amendment to section 9 of the bill which is being advocated by 
Mr. George V. MeLaughlin, superintendent. of banks of the 
State of New York and president of the Association of State 
Bank. Supervisors. My only reason for bringing this question 
up is that certain members of this association have approached 
a number of Members of this House, and have made to me 
the threat that if this amendment is not adopted, an attempt will 
be made by Mr. MeLaughlin to secure the defeat of the bill. 

The first time I saw the text of this proposed amendment 
was about 10 days ago, although I have known for some time 
‘of Mr. MeLaughlin's opposition to this bill. His amendment, 
brought in at the eleventh hour, is extremely lengthy and 
crudely drawn. It would add about 80 additional paragraphs 
to the bill, each of which raises a debatable question. It ap- 
pears that Mr. McLaughlin has a complaint against the Federal 
Reserve Board, and he is, taking this means of punishing the 
board rather than dealing with the board itself. His amend- 
ment is designed to make certain fundamental changes in the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board, and also in the nature 
of the membership of the Federal reserve system. His propo- 
sition has nothing whatever to do with the purpose or subject 
matter of this bill, and if there is any merit in his proposal it 
should be considered either as a separate legislative measure 
or in connection with a revision of the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. CELLER. Are you not very severe on Mr. McLaughlin? 
He. has praised highly the Federal Reserve Board at all times: 

Mr. McFADDEN. His proposition has nothing whatever to 
do with the purposes or subject matter of this bill, and he is 
wiring Members of the House to-day trying to defeat this bill. 

No hearings have been held on the McLaughlin proposition 
and yout committee has had no opportunity to give it con- 
sideration. It has not been before the public for discussion, 
and there is no intelligent public sentiment behind it. The 
Federal Reserve Board itself, which is the chief governmental 
organization affected by the proposed amendment, has just 
within the last few days been apprised of it, and they have had 
no opportunity to present their views to Congress. I am in- 
formed the board is absolutely opposed to any such legislation 
as that proposed by Mr. McLaughlin and would like to be 
fully heard before serious consideration is given. it by Congress. 

The threat of Mr. McLaughlin to use the influence of his 
organization to defeat the bill if his amendment is not forth- 
with adopted as a part of the McFadden bill is nothing less 
than an attempted holdup of the Congress, and as such, I am 
confident, it will suffer the same fate of other attempts of this 
character. 

. of New Tork. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am sorry I have not the time to yield. 

Before passing from this subject it may be well to say a word 
about a few of the provisions in Mr. MeLaughlin's proposed 
amendment. I would like to say, in connection with that, that 
since this address was prepared and I received the first copy of 
the McLaughlin amendment, I received late yesterday advice 
of a complete change in the proposed McLaughlin amendment, 
and I understand to-day that a change in that modified amend- 
ment is in contemplation. So just what the present status of 
the McLaughlin proposal may be, I am at a loss to understand. 
J have no doubt, however, that during this debate full explana- 
tion and presentation of that proposal will be made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Brack], who is trying to carry out 
the ideas of Mr. McLaughlin and has conferred several times 
to-day with me. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Did Mr. McLaughlin undertake to present 
his views and recommendations before the committee? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. He did not. He did attend a meeting in 
my oflice a few weeks ago, when I assured him of every consid- 
eration of his proposal on its own merits subsequent to the 
3 ior this bill, and pointed out to him that it had no place 

my — 

Mr. BLACK of New Tork. Does not the gentleman think 
this is about the right time to say something about Mr. Mea 
Laughlin's point of view, in justice to all concerned? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman will have time in his own 
right to speak about that. I wish to complete my statement. 


In the first place, it would take away from the board all 
power to prescribe conditions upon which State banks may 
become members of the Federal reserve system. This authority 
the board has always exercised under the terms of the existing 
law. Mr. McLaughlin would strike out this authority, and 
would substitute a long list of statutory conditions which would 
be inflexible and would apply to every State bank alike In 
my opinion, this would be putting on the statute books a large 
amount of regulatory matter which should be left, as it now 
is, to the administration of the board. For example, under the 
present procedure the board has authority to make special 
conditions to meet special circumstances affecting particular 
banks. Mr. MeLaughlin's amendment would make this impos- 
sible, and the: board would be compelled to exelude any bank 
which did not meet all of the conditions which he would have 
put into the law. This would have the opposite effect from 
that intended by Mr. McLaughlin, and would work a hardship 
upon a large number of applying banks, which, under the pres- 
ent procedure, can be dealt with by the board. Regulation “H” 
of the Federal reserve act, about which Mr. McLaughlin com- 
plains, is simply a codification of some of the general rules 
of the board relative to conditions which must be met by apply- 
ing banks. The board, however, in dealing with a particular 
bank may, and does, make other conditions net covered by 
regulation “H.” It would be impossible to frame a regulation 
which would meet every possible condition which might arise 
in connection with the application of a State bank for mem- 
bership in the Federal reserve system. The board itself has 
found it impracticable, and surely this House would not attempt 
to make rigid for all time such conditions of membership. In 
matters of government it is a well-recognized principle, which 


has been followed by Congress in creating every governmental 


instrumentality, that there is a distinction between what should 
be made statutory and what should be left to administrative 
regulation. Mr. McLaughlin has confused this principle, and 
has jumbled up regulatory matter with the statutory provisions 
of the Federal reserve aet. 

Another important feature of this amendment is that it would 
repeal all those provisions of the Federal reserve act whieh 
make capital requirements for State member banks. 

I understand, however, that in the later modified amendment 
that portion of it has been changed and possibly corrected. 
Under Mr: MeLaughlin's proposal, the bars of the Federal re- 
serve system would be let down to all State banks. For ex- 
ample, it would let in banks having a capitalization of only 
five or ten thousand dollars; whereas, the law now provides 
that no State bank can become a member of the Federal reserve 
system unless it has a capital equal to the minimum capital 
required of a national bank. ‘The question of the character of 
the membership of the Federal reserve system is one of great 
public interest, about which there is considerable difference of 
opinion, but Mr. McLaughlin would rush in and settle the whole 
question right now without further consideration. 

I have discussed Mr. McLaughlin’s proposal at some length, 
in the hope it will be unnecessary to refer to the question again 
in debate on this bill. 

I have discussed rather fully the branch-banking provisions 
of this bill, but I should not like to see the bill considered as 
primarily a bill dealing with branch banking. It has many 
other very important provisions amending the national bank 
act. In fact, the main purpose of the bill is to revise certain 
archaic and unworkable provisions of the national bank act 
in order that national banks may be permitted to render, with- 
out embarrassment, a necessary and efficient banking service. 
It is well known to Members of the House that the economic 
and social conditions under which banks operate to-day are 
considerably changed from those of even two decades ago, to 
say nothing of 60 years ago, the date when the national bank 
act went into effect. This act has been subjected to very few 
amendménts by Congress, but from time to time it has been 
necessary to add to the powers of national banks in order 
that they might carry on a proper banking business. In this 
respect Congress has been extremely conservative, and the 
amendments in this bill follow those precedents. There are no 
radical amendments in this bill, and nothing which can be con- 
sidered as unsound banking. The provisions have had the 
most careful scrutiny of Government officials, as well as the 
bankers, great and small, all over the country. 

I shall now brieffy run through the bill, section by section, 
omitting those provisions which relate to branch banking: 

Section 1 provides for the direct consolidation of State banks 
with national banks. A national bank may, under the present 
laws, merge with a State bank, but the statutes now require 
that the State bank first convert into a national bank. This 
section is designed to eliminate this expensive and unnecessary 
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step in the process of consolidation. The consolidation is re- 
quired to be under national charter. National banks in most 
States may consolidate directly with a State bank under State 
charter. The language of this section outlining the procedure 
follows very closely the language of the existing law permitting 
two national banks to consolidate. 

Section 2 changes the term of the succession of national 
banks from 99 years, which is the present law, to an inde- 
terminate succession. It provides that a national bank shall 
continue in operation until its shareholders see fit to dissolve 
it, or until by reason of violation of law its franchise shall 
become forfeited, or until its affairs are placed in the hands 
of a receiver, or until Congress shall by a general or special 
act terminate its existence. This extension of the succession 
is, therefore, in no sense a perpetual charter. The life of the 
corporation is subject to dissolution at the will of the share- 
holders, at the will of the comptroller if the banking laws are 
violated or if the bank becomes insolvent, and at any time 
by an act of Congress directed either toward a particular na- 
tional bank or by general legislation affecting all national 
banks. In other words, Congress could at any time after the 
passage of this bill restore the succession to the 99-year term 
or to a lesser term, Personally, while I have no objection to 
this reservation in behalf of Congress being put in the bill I 
am of the opinion that it is entirely unnecessary. This was 
unquestionably the feeling in the House last Congress as it 
passed unanimously this committee's so-called perpetual charter 
bill. The charter powers of a national bank are the national 
bank act and amendments thereto made from time to time by 
Congress. Congress is free at all times to amend the national 
banking laws or to repeal them entirely. It may abolish the 
national banking system by the repeal of the national bank 
act. When Congress compelled the national banks to become 
members of the Federal reserye system a very serious change 
was made in the charter powers of the national banks. This 
provision of the bill does not involve a radical departure in 
banking practice. The State banks and trust companies in 
the great financial centers of the country have for years been 
operating under indeterminate charters. The report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1921 shows this to be the situa- 
tion in the following 21 States: Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. These States include the impor- 
tant cities of New York, Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and a number of lesser 
financial centers. 

A few years ago Congress conferred upon national banks the 
right to exercise trust powers, and the trust business of na- 
tional banks has developed with great rapidity since that grant. 
A charter limited to a term of years is, however, a considerable 
handicap to a bank exercising trust powers. Some legal doubt 
has been expressed as to its authority to administer a perpetual 
trust such as is often made for the purpose of establishing 
foundations for scientific, educational, and charitable purposes. 
If the national banks are to act as trustees, they should not be 
discriminated against by law, so as to embarrass them in han- 
dling these foundation funds for schools, hospitals, scientific 
5 libraries, art galleries, museums, churches, and the 

e, . 

In the matter of long-term trusts, not perpetual, it is cer- 
tainly a considerable handicap to a national bank to lose the 
administration of such a trust, for the reason that the trust 
would run for a longer term than the charter powers of the 
bank. As a matter of fact, a customer desiring to make a long- 
term trust will naturally select a State bank or trust company 
with an indeterminate charter. The national banks are losing 
trust business of this character.“ 

It is recognized that the trust business has become a part of 
a well-rounded banking service. The administration of trusts 
is very profitable business for a bank. The trust compantes 
operating under State laws are not only doing a regular com- 
mercial banking business but the trust business serves to in- 
crease the commercial business of the bank, and vice versa. 
The conduct of a large trust business by the State banks and 
trust companies has certainly not proven a detriment to the 
efficiency or to the soundness of their commercial business. 
There may have been a time in the history of banking in the 
United States when a banking service could be rendered by 
purely commercial banks. That day has passed. The develop- 


ment in the large cities is toward great banking houses doing 


all forms of banking under a single charter. We shall never 
go back to the time when the receipt of sayings deposits, the 
exercise of trust powers, and the conduct of a commercial bank- 


ing business were totally divorced and conducted as separate 
institutions. Congress has already recognized this fact by en- 
larging the charter powers of the national banks to permit them 
to do both a savings and a trust business. This section is de- 
signed simply to permit them to do this trust business without 
embarrassment, 

Section 3 strikes out the word “immediate” from section 
5137 U. S. R. S. This Thange is for the purpose of enabling 
a national bank to hold real estate purchased for a new loca- 
tion for its banking house until a convenient time for them to 
erect a building. It allows the comptroller some leeway to 
permit a bank to work out a plan of changing its banking site. 

Section 4 is designed to take care of a situation which is the 
outgrowth of the development of large cities. The national 
bank act provides that a charter shall not be issued to a bank 
in a city of over 50,000 inhabitants, with a capital of less than 
$200,000. At the time this law was passed practically all large 
cities could be roughly divided into a large business section 
and a single residential section. On account of the growth of 
some cities and changed conditions, due to the introduction 
of automobiles and changes in transportation, community busi- 
ness centers have developed at various points through parts of 
cities that were formerly exclusively residential. The require- 
ments in a banking way of these districts are practically identi- 
cal with those of smaller independent municipalities. There 
is a necessity for banking facilities without the requirements 
of as large a capital as $200,000. Inability to provide banking 
facilities on account of this $200,000 limitation has had a tend- 
ency to deprive these communities of banking facilities and 
to promote the establishment of State rather than national 
banks and to create additional demands for branch banks, It 


is consistent with the general tendency of this bill to restrict 


branch banking that this alternative relief should be provided. 
Such a provision would be unobjectionable and, in fact, very 
advantageous to permit the establishment of banks with capital 
of $100,000 in these outlying districts. The discretion as to 
the necessities of these outlying districts and the definition of 
what is an outlying district should necessarily be left with 
the comptroller, as conditions vary so widely in different sec- 
tions that it is impossible to lay down any definite formula. 
It is quite possible, and has been advocated by many, that 
it would be wise to reduce this limitation on capitalization to 
$50,000. The unfortunate experience of the past year makes 
it undesirable to foster the establishment of any more $25,000 
banks than are already provided by law. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. In reference to the perpetuity clause, I 
understood the gentleman to say that is necessary because the 
State banks have their charters in perpetuity. Is it not true 
that in some States of the Union they are prohibited from hay- 
ing charters longer than for a fixed term? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is true that in some States there is a 
limitation, but in many of the States they have the right to 
take these indeterminate trusts. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question as to section 2? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Does the bill make any change in 
this situation: Can a national bank own stock in a building 
corporation to erect a building and own a building for itself? 
Is that true now? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. It does not make any change in that re- 
spect, and they are now doing that in some cases. 

Section 5 provides for stock dividends. The ability to de- 
clare stock dividends is very much circumscribed under the 
present act. It is desirable in most cases for a national bank 
to have a high proportion of capital to its total capital and 
surplus. The total resources of the bank are not affected in 
this way, but the larger the proportion of capital the greater 
the capital liability of shareholders. In the case of a bank 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus the protection for 
the creditors is $300,000, being the sum of these two items 
plus the stock liability. If $75,000 of the surplus were to be con- 
verted into capital the stock liability would be increased by 
that amount, making the total liability in the case cited above 
$375,000. This is another clause which has the effect of equal- 
izing the national and State banking privileges. There is noth- 
ing new in this suggestion as it merely provides a more simple 
and direct way of doing an obviously proper thing. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 
Mr. SNYDER. What would be the effect upon a national 


bank that had a capital of $100,000, a surplus of $200,000, 
and undivided profits of $250,000? 
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Mr. MCFADDEN. Well, there is no additional lability on 
the part of stockholders on surplus and profits, but as you in- 
crease the capital stock the liability of the stockholders in- 
creases, in proportion to the increase in capital. 

Mr. SNYDER. Suppose it increases its capital $100,000 
by making a stock dividend of $100,000? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then the liability of the stockholders 
would be increased $100,000, as stockholders’ liability is dou- 
ble the amount of stock owned, and it would afford a greater 
proportion of protection to the depositors in the bank. 

Section 6 permits the establishment of a new officer with 
the title of “chairman of the board.“ Under the present act 
it is provided that one of the directors shall be the president 
of the board. This suggested provision formally legalizes the 
office of chairman of the board, an office which has been 
created ina very considerable number of banks, largely for 
the purpose of defining a special class of duties. The office. is 
not made mandatory but is optional with the banks. In the 
greater number of banks, of course, the president would act 
in both capacities. 

Sections 7, 8, and 9 I have already discussed in connection 
with branch banking, 

Section 10 reenacts section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, which limits the amount of money which 
a national bank may loan to any one person. This is a very 
important provision, but also very technical in character. It 
is designed to clarify the law as it stands on the statute 
books to-day without making any fundamental change. A 
complete analysis of this amendment has been prepared by 
the Comptroller of the Currency and is printed as an appendix 
to his recent annual report to Congress. 

Section 11 amends section 5202, United States Revised Stat- 
utes, by providing a new exception to the provision which 
limits the liabilities which a national bank may incur to the 
amount of its capital stock. This exception was enacted in 

“the agricultural credits act of March 4, 1923, but through a 

typographical error in the enrollment of the bill it was ren- 
dered -null and void. The liabilities here referred to relate 
to the discount of paper by the Federal intermediate credit 
banks for national banks. 

Section 12: Under the present regulations it is illegal to 
certify a check until practically all of the entries in connection 
with the deposits against which certification is to be made 
have been carried to the books of the bank. This sometimes 
requires a considerable length of time in the large banks, and 
the change in the wording of the law.makes it legal for the 
cashier to certify a check when he knows that sufficient funds 
to cover it are in the possession of the bank, but before all of 
the final-entries are completed. 

Section 13: Authority of officers to sign reports. 

This is merely a matter of conyenience and operates to per- 
mit the board of directors to designate officers in addition to 
the president and cashier, the result being to prevent unneces- 
sary delays in the forwarding of reports to the comptroller, 
due to the absence of the two officers formerly designated. It 
still keeps the matter of authority to sign these reports within 
the control of the board of directors. 

Section 14 amends section 13 of the Federal reserve act rela- 
tive to the rediscount limitation based upon the Federal reserve 
banks. The existing law provides that no such Federal reserve 
bank may rediscount paper for a bank bearing the signature 
of any one borrower to an amount in excess of 10 per cent 
of the capital and surplus of the bank presenting the paper. 
Only one exception is made to this limitation, and that is in 
favor of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actual 
existing values. This section of the bill broadens the power 
of the Federal reserve banks to permit them to rediscount in 
excess of this 10 per cent limit any paper which is subject to 
exemption from the 10 per cent loan limit imposed -upon 
national banks by section 5200. In other words, if this paper 
is otherwise eligible for rediscount and is sound and safe 
enough to be exempt under section 5200 for the purpose of the 
national banks, it is safe enough and sufficiently liquid to be 
accepted by the Federal reserve banks.. It should be borne in 
mind that so far.as the Federal reserve banks are concerned 
this is a privilege which is optional and not compulsory upon 
them, the same as with any rediscounts. At the present time 
there is a considerable amount of commereial paper and notes 
secured by Government bends and commodity papers of the 
class and nature handled by the Federal reserve banks that 
is excluded on account of the 10 per cent limitation. This 
prevents the Federal reserve banks from rendering a complete 
service to the community and to the member banks -which 
would be profitable to the Federal reserve banks as well as 
helpful to the country at large. This paper is issued in the 


various steps of production, transportation, and distribution of 
goods. A considerable quantity of agricultural, cattle, and 
other paper ‘that this would make available for rediscount 
would be of precisely the same nature as that already handled 
and would be equally safe and equally liquid. 

I desire to emphasize the fact that this amendment to the 
Federal reserve act does not, as one or two editors have 
claimed, change the character or classes of paper now made 
eligible for rediscount by law. The change is only in the 
amount of otherwise eligible paper which may. be rediscounted. 

Section 15, covering safe-deposit business, is a matter of more 
importance than might appear on the surface. Under the gen- 
eral theory that a national bank ean not do anything for which 
it does not have specific authority of law, this right to operate 
safe-deposit business should be expressly granted. In addition 
to ‘permitting the banks to engage directly in the safe-deposit 
business, the bill provides for their ownership of stock in safe- 
deposit companies. This affords an easier method of financing 
the safe-deposit equipment, and it has the further advantage 
over direct ownership of limiting the possible loss to the bank 
in case of suits of various kinds. Where they operate a safe- 
deposit. business directly, of course all of the assets of the bank 
are subject to Claims for mishandling of the safe-deposit busi- 
ness. On the other hand, where stock is owned the value of the 
stock is the limit of the liability. ; 

Section 16, covering theft by national-bank examiners, seems 
to be obvious and advisable. ‘Under the present law a national- 
bank examiner who is guilty of theft must be prosecuted under 
the laws of the State in which the act is committed, and this 
operation is subject to a great many hazards so far as effective- 
ness is concerned. This crime is avery rare occurrence, but 
when it does. occur it is absolutely essential to the protection of 
the national banks that prosecution be had under Federal laws. 

Section 17. This section provides a number of criminal pen- 
alties punishable under Federal statutes which are now punish- 
able only, if at all, under State laws. These provisions have 
been particularly recommended by the National Bank Division 
of American Bankers Association, as well as by a number of 
State banking associations. Since the national banks and the 
Federal reserve system are Federal instrumentalities, it is 
thought proper that crimes against them should be punishable 
under the Federal Jaws. > 

Section 18 is a-reenactment of section 24 of the Federal re- 
serve act, under the provisions of which a national bank is 
permitted to make loans upon improved real estate. The only 
substantial change made from the existing law is the increase 
of the period for which a loan may be made upon improved 
city property from a period of one year to a period of five 
years. The demand for this change in the law has been made 
with great insistency and it meets with practically the unani- 
mous approval of the national banks in the small towns and 
cities. The large city banks are not particularly interested in 
lending-money upon city property, but in the ease of the bank in 
the small communities the situation is different. First mort- 
gages upon improved city property is the best security which 
the customers of the bañks in the small communities can offer. 
The present time limit of one year is too short to meet the 
situation. Such real-estate loans are ordinarily made by State 
banks for periods from three to ‘five years. A five-year mort- 
gage note upon improved city property is more liquid and has 
a greater marketability than a one-year mortgage note. 

Next to branch banking the competition which these smaller 
national banks feel most from the State banks is in this matter 
of real-estate loans. If a national bank can not accommodate 
its customer by lending him money upon ‘the security of his 
city property for a period longer than one year, such a customer 
naturally goes across the street to one of the State banks or 
trust companies, where he obtains a loan upon the security of 
his real estate for the period he desires. The commercial 
account of such a customer in many cases will gravitate toward 
the bank which makes him such a loan. In this manner State 
banks and trust companies in the smaller cities and towns have 
been able to make steady inroads upon the business of the 
national banks to such an extent as seriously to impair their 
progress. This section as redrafted will have the effect of lift- 
ing to a considerable extent this handicap upon ‘the smaller 
national banks. 

‘Subsection (b) of section 24 of the bill would enable a 
national bank to buy and sell investment securities such as 
bonds, notes, debentures, and the like. This would not include 
the power to buy and sell stocks, since these do not evidence 
indebtedness. This provision would make very ‘little change 
im existing practice, since n great number uf national banks now 
buy and sell investment securities and me office of the comp- 


troller has raised no objection because this has become a recog- 
— — at Be — Š — 
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nized service which a bank must render. This section legalizes 
this practice. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
consumed 38 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Is it the intention to adjourn 
now? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to get as far as we can. 

Mr. WINGO. I will say this much, that no man could under- 
take to discuss the bill in less than 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man I intend to yield to would start out with 30 minutes, so 
I think we had better rise now and go in in the morning. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 8887 
and had come to no resolution thereon, 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, by direction of 
that committee, for filing under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors on H. R. 11472, 
a bill authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points of order. 
SENATE BILL 2838 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing Senate resolution. : 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 2838) entitled, “An act to provide for ex- 
penditure of tribal funds of Indians for construction, repair, and rental 
of agency buildings and related purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to discharging the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs from further consideration and re- 
turning the bill to the Senate? 

There was no objection. 

AWARD OF WAR LABOR BOARD 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the bill to 
carry out the award of the National War Labor Board, and also 
in regard to the postal salaries’ increase bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, on this day the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States has an opportunity to recognize 
a distinctive service rendered by approximately 36,000 men who 
patriotically, fairly, and squarely met their obligations to the 
United States Government during the great World War. At the 
yery outset of my remarks I wish to point out to the Members 
of the House that this bill does not provide a bonus or back pay 
to those who earned high wages as skilled mechanics during the 
war. An examination of the hearings, at page 62 thereof, will 
indicate quite clearly that those who will benefit principally 
by the award for which I speak to-day were earning what may 
truly be termed low wages, at least low wages as wages were 
measured during the war period. These hearings indicated 
that this award operated in favor of those earning 74 cents per 
hour, who were granted an increase of one-half of 1 per cent, 
and then the award increased equally and ratably at the rate of 
one-half of 1 per cent for each cent per hour less than 75 cents 
per hour down to the amount of 35 cents per hour. The em- 
ployee who received 35 cents per hour will get a back-pay in- 
crease of 20 per cent, whereas the employee receiving 75 cents 
per hour and upwards received no increase. 

“Justice delayed is justice denied.” This matter should 


have been taken care of in 1918, but through the hurry and 
stress of the war and its aftermath those fine sensibilities, 
ideals, and motives which actuated us seem to have been for- 
gotten. May I call the attention of the Members of the House 


to the fact that in the year 1918 the great Bethlehem Steel Co, 
was sending to the battle front perhaps more munitions and 
equipment for war than any single agency in the world? In 
the early part of 1918, there was widespread dissatisfaction 
among the employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. with the wages 
paid by it upon a particular class of work. This may have had 
the effect of retarding production upon heavy artillery princi- 
pally. General Pershing was calling upon the War Department 
for this equipment; that is, the exact kind for which contracts 
were let to the Bethlehem plant. The war was at its height. 
The Central Powers were making a last desperate and frantic 
effort to break down the lines of the allied forces before the full 
strength of the United States reached the battle front. The 
American Expeditionary Forces were crossing 3,000 miles of 
seas infested by assassins bent on sinking and exterminating 
them. The test of American military genius was being made, 
But of what use was this great test unless. the civilian popula- 
tion was able to keep the boys in the trenches supplied with 
necessary equipment? The employees at Bethlehem in many 
instances, because of the high cost of living which was jump- 
ing by leaps and bounds each day, were unable to meet ad- 
vanced living costs. The Bethlehem Steel Co. could not prop- 
erly increase wages, because up to September 21, 1918, the 
company had no authorization from the War Department that 
additional wage costs would be met by the Government, The 
contracts which were the basis of this dissatisfaction among 
the laboring men were “straight sum” and not “cost plus” 
contracts. 

A large proportion of the men affected were comparatively 
new to the Bethlehem plant and the company had had no 
opportunity of working out a method with them whereby its 
problems could be thoroughly understood. The question which 
confronted the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the War Department 
was serious, namely: Whether the Bethlehem Steel plant was 
going to be crippled, thus slowing up production of equip- 
ment by a great exodus of labor to plants which, through the 
encouragement of the Government itself, were paying higher 
wages than the Bethlehem Steel Co. could pay. The War De- 
partment, not the company nor the men, called upon the War 
Labor Board to take jurisdiction of the wage controversy. 
The present Chief Justice, Hon. William H. Taft, then a mem- 
ber of the War Labor Board, together with Hon. Frank P. 
Walsh, also a member, made an award in favor of the men. 
This award included other matters besides the disputed ques- 
tion of wages, but it is to the latter question only that I am 
addressing myself. I might say that these two men by reason 
of their personalities and standing, if for no other reason, 
succeeded in holding the men upon their jobs. The War 
Labor Board made several interpretations of this award so 
far as they affected the different classes of employees at the 
Bethlehem plant, and the result was that the men remained at 
work entirely satisfied that they would receive their money. 
They have not received it to this day. 

I am somewhat inclined to believe that under the Dent Act 
these men probably could recover in the Court of Claims, be- 
cause on September 21, 1918, Benedict Crowell, then Acting 
Secretary of War, wrote to Mr. E. G. Grace, president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., stating expressly that the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. would be allowed a fair and just addition to the 
prices fixed in Bethlehem’s contract with the War Department 
since the company put into effect the award of the National 
War Labor Board. The company did, to all intents and pur- 
poses, put this award into effect, awaiting properly a legal 
affirmation on the part of the War Department of the Crowell 
letter. The men should be subrogated to the rights of the 
company against the War Department or the Government 
itself and, upon permission to sue the Government, any em- 
ployees could in a quasi contractual action recover against 
the Government the specific increase allowed by the War Labor 
Board. 

I do not want to burden the House with a recital of all the 
testimony contained in 139 pages of hearings and 29 pages of 
a splendid report made by Mr. KELLER from the Committee on 
Claims, But the House seems to be in a mood to pass this bill 
because of its eminent fairness. I will merely recite the steps 
in the case which have brought us to this point. They are as 
follows: 

First. Contracts entered into between the Government and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., which were not “ cost-plus” contracts, 
and which did not justify increased wages to the men by rea- 
son of estimates already made by the company of the actual 
cost of the work to the company based upon actual labor costs, 
depreciation, interest on funded debt, and a reasonable profit 
upon the work itself; 
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Second. Dissatisfaction among the laboring men and the con- 
stant trend of such labor to plants which were paying higher 
wages, made possible because of more advantageous contracts 
made by the Government itself with other companies operating 
near the Bethlehem plant; 

Third. Realization by the War Department of the serious- 
ness of the situation; 

Fourth. The War Department took jurisdiction by referring 
the matter to the War Labor Board, which also took jurisdic- 
tion, conducted hearings, made an award, and interpreted it, 
classifying the labor at Bethlehem and specifically allocating 
increases to the different classes of labor; 

Fifth. Specific permission by the War Department to pay the 
increased wages and promise of reimbursement ; 

Sixth. Failure of the Government to pay; 

Seventh. The Wilson administration had about one-third of 
the checks ready to pay the increased wages; 

Eighth. A change in administration brought new interpreta- 
tions of the law into the War Department and there was a 
refusal to pay without action by Congress; 

Ninth. Auditing of the accounts at great expense by the Gov- 
ernment showing the specific amounts due each man; 

Tenth. Introduction of bills by other Congressmen and my- 
self, providing for payment of approximately $1,600,000 to carry 
out the award of the War Labor Board; and 

Eleventh. The Claims Committee has reported the bill out 
upon the floor with favorable recommendation. 

There is, therefore, practically a contractual and a quasi- 
contractual obligation in favor of these men. ä 

Undoubtedly these men were patriotic and did not want to 
see a disintegration through labor disputes of one of the great- 
est units in the production of war materials in the world. 
They stayed at their posts in the face of the fact that they 
were receiving lower wages than any other company in the 
United States was paying for similar work, for all of which 
condition the War Department was responsible. We, in our 
territory, take great delight in calling to the attention of the 
country the achievements of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and its 
men in producing great quantities of war materials when the 
dignities and liberties of our country were at stake. We be- 
lieve that this great unit of production, which still exists at 
Bethlehem, will always be one of the greatest national assets 
in ease of aggression against the Government of the United 
States. We know that it will always be available through the 
action of the company, at least in case of threatened war, but 
we do not want the great citizenry of the Lehigh Valley to 
believe in the future that in case of war the Government will 
not remain true to its honest and equitable obligations in case 
the Goyernment should find it necessary again to use this 
great unit of production in the national defense. 

I have great confidence that this bill will pass, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimons consent leave of absence was granted, as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. RANs-Ley, indefinitely, on account of the death of his 
daughter, Harriet Ransley. 

To Mr. CLAGUE, for 10 days, on account of death in family. 

: ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 10, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


788. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the adjutant 
general of the National Grand Army of the Republic, trans- 
mitting the Journal of the Fifty-eighth National Encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic held at Boston, Mass., 
August 10 to 15, 1924 (H. Doc. No. 556), was taken from the 
Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
10592. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
extensions of time for the payment of purchase money due 
under certain homestead entries and Government-laud pur- 
chases within the former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock 
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Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak.“; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1117). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
11356. A bill to repeal the act approved January 27, 1922, pro- 
viding for change of entry, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1118). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on Public Lands. H. R. 11357. 
A bill authorizing the President of the United States to re- 
store to the public domain lands reserved by publie proclama- 
tion as national monuments, and validating any such restora- 
tions heretofore so made by Executive order; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1119). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. H. R. 
11472. A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1122). 
Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 10690. A bill to regulate the interstate trans- 
portation of black bass, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1120). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 4927. A bill for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1121). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7037) granting a pension to Alice Poteet; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11301) granting a pension to Alamanza Korson; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11472) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 11473) to amend section 216 
of the revenue act of 1924; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11474) to amend 
and reenact section 111 of the Judicial Code (36 Stat. 1127) as 
amended by the act of June 13, 1918 (40 Stat. 605), and 
amended by the act of April 30, 1924 (43 Stat. 114); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 11475) to authorize an ap- 
propriation for additional hospital facilities for the United 
States yeterans’ hospital at Oteen, N. C.; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, é 

By Mr. COLE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11476) for the purchase 
of additional ground and the enlargement of the Federal build- 
ing at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, or the purchase of a new site and 
the erection of a new Federal building at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and the sale of the present Federal building; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VESTAL: Resolution (H. Res. 398) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3241) entitled “A bill to estab- 
lish the standard of weights and measures for certain wheat- 
mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill products,” ete.; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 399) to pro- 
vide for the consideration of H. R. 5722, authorizing the conser- 
vation, production, and exploitation of helium gas, etc. ; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (II. Res. 400) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 11472, entitled “A bill authorizing the 
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construction} repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, j 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 11477) granting a pension to 
Delia Bertrand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 11478) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Downs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11479) granting a pension to 
Louisa L. Honaker; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11480) granting an increase 
of pension to Polly F, Gould; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, A 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11481) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Thomas Crotty; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11482) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice R. Pryer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11483) 
granting an increase of pension to George Moodespaugh; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11484) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
C. Waters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11485) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth A. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 11486) granting an 
increase of pension to Frances A. Horr; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11487) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Williams; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11488) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Talitha J. Holeyfield; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11489) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia D. Gould; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11490) granting a pension to Sarah Ca- 
pron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11491) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Hogle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11492) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Hutchinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11493) granting a pension to David Colfax 
Osburn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (I. R. 11494) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susan Land; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11495) for the relief of 
Frederick C. Matthews; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 11496) granting a pension 
to Ida M. Hemenway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma; A bill (H. R. 11497) for the 
relief of Gust J. Schweitzer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (HL R. 11498) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Israel Brown and to grant him an honor- 
able discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11499) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Elizabeth Nye; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3390. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of New England Traffic 
League, urging freight rate revision be left to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

3391. Also, petition of the Massachusetts Committee of the 
American Jewish Congress, urging support of the resolution in 
Congress in favor of admission of stranded immigrants above 
quota ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3392. By Mr. EVANS of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Ores- 
ton, Iowa, opposing the enactment of Senate bill 3218; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3393. By Mr. GALLIVAN; Petition of Massachusetts Retail 
Grocers and Proyision Dealers’ Association, Boston, recom- 
mending approval of increase of parcel-post rates a. suggested 


by Postmaster General; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3394. By Mr. HARRISON: Petition of A. J. Painter and 
others relative to Senate bill 3218; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3395. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts Com- 
mittee, American Jewish Congress, Robert Silverman, secretary, 
Tremont Row, Boston, Mass., urging early and favorable action 
on resolution now pending in the House of Representatives in 
favor of admission of stranded immigrants; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 

3396. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of E. P. Budd and other 
citizens of Shawnee, Okla., against the passage of Senate bill 
8218, or any other compulsory Sunday observance law; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3397. By Mr. McSWEHEENEY: Petition of citizens of Alliance, 
Ohio, opposing the enactment of Senate bill 3218, compulsory 
Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

3398. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of K. B. Steinmetz, of 
Ridgewood, N. J., and numerous other citizens of Bergen 
County, N. J., not to concur in the passage of Senate bill 3218, 
nor to pass other religious legislation; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

8399. Also, petition of Charles A. Okerlund, of Ramsey, N. J., 
and numerous other citizens of Bergen County, N. J., not to 
concur in the passage of Senate bill 3218, nor to pass other 
religious legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbja. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, January 10, 1925 
(Legisiative day of Monday, January 5, 1925) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
one of its clerks, returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 2838) to provide for expenditure of 
tribal funds of Indians for construction, repair, and rental of 
agency buildings and related purposes. 

The message announced that the House had passed the fol- 
owns bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

ate: 

H. R. 11248. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11354. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 2309. An act for the relief of Robert Laird, sr,; and 

H. R. 9076. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide the necessary organization of the customs serv- 
ice for an adequate administration and enforcement of the 
tariff act of 1922 and all other customs revenue laws,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1923. 


BEPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., submitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
company for the year 1924, with the results of its operations 
for the month of December estimated but included in the 
report, which was referred to the Commiftee on the District of 
Columbia, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 11248. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, x 

H. R. 11354. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
85 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Elkins Kendrick Ralston 

Ball Ernst -Keyes Ransdell 
Bayard Fernald King Robinson 
Bingham Ferris Ladd Sheppard 
Borah SS McKellar Shipstead 
Brookhart Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Frazier McLean Simmons 
Bruce George MeNa Smith 
Bursum Gerry Mayfield Smoot 
Butler Gooding Means Sterling 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Swanson 
Capper Hale Neely Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Underwood 
Couzens Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Cummins Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Howell Owen Warren 

Dial Johnson, Calif Pepper Watson 

Dill Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Willis 

Edge Jones, Wash. Pittman 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators haye 
answered the roll call, There is a quorum present, 


MEMORIALS 


Mr. FESS presented a memorial numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday obsery- 
ance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. WILLIS. I present a letter in the nature of a memorial 
signed by President Greene and Secretary Havens, of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, relative to the pro- 
posal for a 9-foot channel from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
which I request be referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 7, 1925. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Our committee on river and harbor improve- 
ment has considered the bill No. 4428, which proposes a 9-foot chan- 
nel from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. As a result of its study we 
are writing you to request that you present to the committee consid- 
erlng this measure the protest of this organization against its passage. 
The reasons are contained in a previous report of the committee, a 
copy of which is inclosed. 

It is the attitude of this chamber of commerce to oppose any legis- 
Jation that will pemit Chicago to withdraw any water above the 
amount that the engineers have determined to be necessary for navi- 
gation. 

The engineers have expressed themselves on page 116, first line, of 
the so-called Warren report, as follows: 

“It has never been necessary to estimate the diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan which would be required to operate the drainage 
canal as a navigable waterway, provided no sewage or water for sew- 
age dilution or water for power development purposes were discharged 
into it, But it seems probable that 500 cubic feet per second would 
suffice amply. If the Des Plaines and Illinois River route for 8-foot 
navigation is developed, 1,000 cubic feet per second may be required 
from Lake Michigan.” 

And in the report of Secretary of War Stimson, as of January 8, 
1913, as follows: 

“There is involved in this case no issue of conflicting claims of 
navigation, The Chief of Engineers reports that so far as the interests 
of navigation alone are concerned, even if we should eventually con- 
strnct a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi over 
the ronte of the Sanitary Canal, the maximum amount of water to be 
diverted from Lake Michigan need actually be not over 1,000 feet per 
second, or less than a quarter of the amount already being used for 
sanitary purposes in the canal.“ 

The proposed bill would allow a diversion of 10,000 cubie feet per 
second, It is our opinion that under no circumstances should a diver- 
sion greater than that permitted by the Secretary of War (4,167 cubic 
feet per second) be permitted. 

We shali much appreciate your cooperation. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. B. Gnrexr, President. 
MuNSON Havens, Secretary, 


REPORTS OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3890) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of North Dakota to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between Williams County and McKenzie County, N. Dak. 
(Rept. No. 859) ; and 

A bill (S. 3891) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of North Dakota to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between Mountrail County and McKenzie County, N. Dak. 
(Rept. No. 860). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 3903) granting a pension to Nancy Blitz; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3904) for the relief of John H. Lindstrom; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3905) granting an increase of pension to Delia 
Norton (with an accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 3906) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Recor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3907) granting a pension to John M. Cook; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 


A bill (S. 3908) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Houser (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3909) authorizing an investigation, examination, 
and survey for the control of excess flood waters of the Missis- 
sippi River below Red River Landing in Louisiana and on the 
Atchafalaya outlet by the construction and maintenance of 
controlled and regulated spiilway or spillways, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (8.3911) to amend the act approved March 20, 1922, 
entitled “An act to consolidate national-forest lands”; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CUMMINS (Mr. Srertine in the chair): 

A bill (S. 3912) to provide for the temporary detail of com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3913) to extend for an additional period of three 
years the effective period of the act entitled “ An act to amend 
section 51 of chapter 4 of the Judicial Code,“ approved Sep- 
tember 19, 1922; and 

A bill (S. 3914) to extend for an additional period of three 
years the effective period of the act entitled “ An act to amend 
section 876 of the Reyised Statutes,” approved September 19, 
1922; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL AERONAUTICS COMMISSION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce a bill for the purpose of unifying the work of the 
Navy and the Army and the Post Office Department respecting 
aeronautics. 

There has been some little question as to the committee to 
which the bill should be referred. I haye conferred with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH], and he thinks, as 
I think, that perhaps the appropriate committee is the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It seems rather illogical to refer 
a bill dealing with aeronautics to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee; but under the present rule the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, in dealing with appropriations, are ex officio 
if not directly members of the Appropriations Committee, The 
apparent impropriety seems to me to vanish when we remem- 
ber that fact; and therefore I ask the reference of the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

The bill (S. 3910) to create a Federal aeronautics commis- 
siou, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 10894) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
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rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

SITE OF THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN, TENN. 

Mr, McKELLAR submitted an amendment authorizing the 
Secretary of War to acquire such tracts of land as are 
deemed by him necessary and desirable for suitable designa- 
tion of the site of the Battle of Franklin, Tenn., intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 11248, the War Department 
appropriation bill, which was. referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO MUSCLE SHOALS BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the Norris substitute to House bill 518, 
the so-called Muscle Shoals bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 518, the so-called 
Muscle Shoals bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

EVIDENCE RELATIVE TO ORIGIN OF THE WORLD WAR 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 296), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations shall cause to 
be prepared for the Senate an authoritative abstract and index of all 
authentic important evidence heretofore made available in printed 
form, or otherwise readily accessible, bearing on the origin and causes 
of the World War. 

2, The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, with the 
approval of a majority of the members of that committee, is author- 
ized and directed to appoint a commission of seven citizens of the 
United States, trained in historical research, to abstract and index 
this evidence. This commission shall not be composed of persons in 
the Government service. They shall serve without compensation, but 
shall be reimbursed for their actual and necessary traveling expenses, 
and for their maintenance while actually engaged in the work of the 
committee shall receive an allowance not exceeding $15 per diem. 
The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations shall bave 
authority to employ such additional clerical service as the commission 
may require, at a cost not to exceed 85.000. All expenditures inci- 
dental to the formation and operation of the commission and the 
printing of its data shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 

nate, 

a we commission shall submit its abstracts of evidence to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations not later than February 1, 1926, 
which shall be printed for the information of the Senate. 


ETHEL M’NEIL 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
297), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate to Ethel B. 
McNeil, widow of Robert J. McNeil, late a messenger acting as 
assistant doorkeeper of the Senate, under direction of the Sergeant 
at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to make a 
brief statement respecting a resolution which was presented 
to the Senate on January 2 by me relating to the Tariff Com- 
mission. It had been my hope that the order under which the 
Senate is now proceeding relating to Muscle Shoals would be 
disposed of before this date, and that the resolution to which I 
am referring might be taken up to-day. An engagement made 
some weeks ago will require me to leave the city this after- 
noon for an absence of several days. 

In all probability the resolution, if taken up now, would 
provoke or prompt extended discussion. I shall not, therefore, 
at this time ask consideration of the resolution, but desire to 
amend the same so as to add at the end of the resolution the 
following language: 

That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it is hereby, 
requested to furnish the Senate all information at its command 
respecting the tarif on sugar and investigations of the same by the 
said Commission. 


The resolution as originally offered 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the way the Senator read the resolu- 
tion he has an error in it which, if I call his attention to it, 
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he will see at once, unless I am wrong in my hearing of the 


reading. In the language he read he said something about a 
Senate commission. Does not the Senator mean the Tariff 
Commission? 


Mr. ROBINSON. I did say the Tariff Commission. The 
Senator misunderstood me. The language I read is as follows: 


That the United States Tariff Commission be. and it is hereby, 
requested to furnish the Senate all information at its command 
respecting the tariff on sugar and investigations of the same by the 
said commission. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator read something else, did he not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; that is all I read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I misunderstood him. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, I was proceeding to say 
that the resolution as originally presented contemplated an 
investigation by the Committee on Finance or one of its sub- 
committees of the proceedings of the Tariff Commission relating 
to the sugar investigaton and any pressure, from whatever 
source, that may have been brought to bear on members of the 
commission to prompt them to accommodate their views to the 
views of others in their decisions, and to report their recom- 
mendations to the Senate. 

Now I amend the resolution, if permitted to do so at this 
time, by requesting that the commission furnish the Senate 
all information available respecting the subject of the sugar 
investigation, I ask leave to make that amendment, and I 
will say that I make the amendment at the suggestion of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the sugges- 
tion which I made was not only with respect to sugar but 
covered all matters which bave been considered under the flex- 
ible provisions of the tariff act. No reason has oecurred to me 
why we should single out that one commodity among the 
numerous commodities which have been considered under the 
flexible provisions of the tariff act. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; I will so modify the resolu- 
tion. I had not understood the suggestion of the Senator from 
New Mexico in the way he now states it respecting the investi- 
gation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The facts ascertained and the 
reports as to oxalic acid and other commodities, under the 
flexible provisions of the tariff act, are equally as important 
as those relating to sugar. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is only one question about that. 
If we want to get the information during this session of Con- 
gress which the Tariff Commission has respecting sugar, it 
might take so long to prepare all the data touching these other 
matters that we would not get the information at the present 
session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is my impression that the commission 
has all this information compiled already, necessarily, as a 
result of its investigations, and that all it will haye to do will 
be to furnish the information which it already has compiled. 

I modify the amendment so as to read: 


That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it is hereby, 
requested to furnish the Senate all information at its command respect- 
ing investigations by said commission made under the flexible provi- 
sions of the tariff law. i 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the Senator from Arkansas has a right to modify his reso- 
lution. The only question is, Is there objection to his doing so 
at this time? The Chair hears none, and the resolution is modi- 
fied accordingly. 

INCOME TAX LAWS OF CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, in 1923 I thought 
it quite advisable that we should have compiled a summary of 
the income tax laws of certain foreign countries, and I called 
upon the legislative-reference service of the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare that information. It has now been prepared; 
and upon such examination as I have been able to make I 
feel quite certain that it is a very valuable compilation, and 
that anyone who desires to know something of the workings 
of income tax laws in other countries that have been using 
that system of taxation will find it extremely beneficial to have 
this information available. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that this report from the legislative-reference service be 
printed as a public document. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in the absence of members of 
the Committee on Printing I should like to ask the Senator 
about how long the report is; whether or not it is very exten- 
sive. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is all in typewritten manu- 
script. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, has the Senator obtained 
an estimate of cost? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; there has been no estimate 
of the cost, but I am sure that regardless of its cost Senators 
will want this information. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The only thing is that the rule requires 
an estimate of the cost to be submitted with a request of that 
kind. I am not making the point, however. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should be glad if the Senator would let the 
matter go over until Monday. The chairman of the Printing 
Committee will be here on that day, and then we can take it 
up. Personally, I have no objection; but if the Senator would 
just as soon do that I should prefer to have that course taken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I am not urging the 
matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall not object this afternoon, but I simply 
suggest that that is what I should like to have the Senator do 
if he will. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing, will be here on Mon- 


day. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, if the Senator prefers 
that course, I shall be glad to accede to his request. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish the Senator would. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator withdraw 
his request? 

Mr: JONES of New Mexico. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest that in the meantime the Sena- 
tor refer the matter to the Clerk and have an estimate of cost 
prepared. Then it would be in order. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On January 9, 1925: 

S. 225. An act for the relief of Edward N. McCarty; 

S. 335. An act for the relief of John T. Eaton; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Nelly McCanna, residuary 
legatee and devisee under last will and testament of P. F. 
McCanna, deceased; 

8. 511. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issne patent in fee simple to the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, State of Arizona, of Tucson, Ariz., for a 
certain described tract of land; 

S. 1014. An act for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for 
Ed Fletcher; 

8. 2187. An act for the relief of Mrs. John D. Hall; and 

8. 2510. An act for the relief of William Henry Boyce, sr. 

On January 10, 1925: 

S. 88. An act for the relief of Louis Leavitt; and 

S. 8058. An act giving the consent of Congress to a boundary 
agreement between the States of New York and Connecticut. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
518) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers and 
other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, 
or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 
1, at Sheffield, Ala, ; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala. ; 
Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be 
located and constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on the 
Black Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and transmission 
line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to 
Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, Dam 
No. 2 and Dam No. 3 (as designated in H. Doe. 1262, 64th 
Cong., Ist sess.), including power stations when constructed as 
provided herein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York kindly yield to me to make a request? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to yielding if I 
may proceed shortly with the discussion of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not propose to discuss anything; I 
merely wish to make a request. 

Mr. President, in the remarks which I made on yesterday 
upon the Muscle Shoals question I did not possess myself of 
a transcript of the reporters’ notes and did not read them 
over before they were published. Upon reading the Rxconn 
this morning I discover that several errors of substance have 
crept into the Record. I do not say that it was the fault of 
the reporters, for it might have been my own fault. I ask 


unanimous consent that I may make corrections in the RECORD 
in my published remarks so as to conform them to the thought 
that was in my mind at the time they were uttered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina may correct the Recorp according to the suggestions 
which he has made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the so-called Muscle 
Shoals bl is now, in a parliamentary sense, in the Senate. 
The amendment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole has 
not as yet been concurred in in the Senate. I have offered an 
amendment to the amendment which was adopted as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which is known generally as the Under- 
wood substitute. As in Committee of the Whole, I voted fer 
the adoption of the so-called Underwood substitute. I did so, 
believing that, generally speaking, it was preferable to the 
committee bill; but during all the discussion of both pro- 
posals, the Underwood substitute and the committee bill, I 
have become more and more impressed with the difficulty of 
solving the problem of the disposition of Muscle Shoals and 
all that that entails in the Congress of the United States; not, 
Mr. President, that I doubt the ability of Members, if their 
attention were undiverted by other business, to approach this 
problem, and to solve it; but I think all of my colleagues in 
this body will admit that it is exceedingly difficult for us to 
become thoroughly acquainted with all of the details of this 
project. So many of them are technical in character as to 
require really the study of men thoroughly versed in those 
technical questions and blessed with ample opportunity for 
indulging in such study. The more I have listened to the dis- 
cussion here, while I recognize its sincerity in every respect, 
the more I haye become impressed with the difficulties that 
naturally confront a large legislative body such as the Con- 
gress of the United States when it undertakes to deal with a 
question of this kind. 

It is perfectly apparent, Mr. President, that the Congress 
desires to lay down certain rules or principles in accordance 
with which it desires the Muscle Shoals project to be deyel- 
oped. I think it wise that Congress should lay down such 
principles or rules. In the amendment which I have offered 
I have endeavored to include a statement of those basic prin- 
ciples which I am sure appeal to all of the Members of the 
Senate as being wise and well founded; but, believing, as I do, 
that the legislation which we have been endeavoring to whip 
into shape has become so complicated and if enacted will be 
so apt to handicap the undertaking in a business sense, I have 
been unable to avoid reaching the conclusion that it were wiser 
for us to content ourselves with establishing and stating cer- 
tain basic principles, and, having done that, delegate to the 
President and advisers selected by him the task of filling in the 
details. 

So this amendment of mine, Mr. President, in its first sec- 
tion dedicates the Muscle Shoals project to the national de- 
fense in time of war and to the production of commercial fer- 
tilizers and other articles useful in agriculture and industry 
in time of peace, thus expressing the intention of Congress in 
broad terms. 

The second section of the amendment creates a commission of 
five persons. Of that commission the Secretary of War is to be 
chairman and the Secretary of Agriculture is to be a member. 
Of the three other members the amendment proyides one shall 
be a person versed in the production of hydroelectric power 
and one a person versed in chemical-industrial problems. The 
section does not impose any qualifications upon the third of the 
three who are to join with the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of War in the make-up of the commission. 

Before the amendment itself shall be voted upon I intend 
to ask the acceptance of an amendment to this section to pro- 
vide that the three members to be appointed by the President 
shall be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

The second paragraph of the second section providing for the 
appointment of the commission prescribes its duties, and it is 
the essence of the whole amendment. It reads as follows: 


It shall be the duty of the commission to determine what disposition 
shall be made of the Muscle Shoals project with respect to its opera- 
tion by a lessee or in partnership or by a corporation to be formed 
under the provisions of this act, and the decision of said commission, 
when approved by the President, shall be put into effect. 


The third section states another principle or intention of 
the Congress in binding fashion, and with respect to which I 
think there can be little if any disagreement. In short, it pro- 
vides that if the commission shall decide that it is to the best 
interest of the Government to lease or to operate the Muscle 
Shoals project through a partnership, such lease or partnership 
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understanding or contract shall not extend beyond a period 
of 50 years. 

The section also provides, as an alternative to leasing or 
operating the project in partnership that, if the commission 
shall decide that it is wiser that the project be operated by 
a Government-owned corporation, the creation of such a cor- 
poration is authorized, and the issuance of bonds not to ex- 
ceed the sum of $50,000,000 is further authorized and the 
Federal Treasury shall stand sponsor for such bonds; in other 
words, they shall be guaranteed as to payment of principal 
and interest by the Treasury of the United States, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the Senator’s amendment, 
after reading it for myself, the second section of the amend- 
ment places in the hands of five men, who are named as a 
commission on Muscle Shoals, the power to determine the 
question of whether this plant shall be operated by the Gov- 
ernment or shall be leased to be operated by private interests. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the only condition to that finding or 
determination going into effect is the approval of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator think that, dealing 
with so important and vital a matter, the finding of the com- 
mission should be subject to the approyal of Congress? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was about to approach a discussion 
of that phase of the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
The third section of his amendment provides that, if they 
shall decide that it is best for the Government to lease the 
property, they shall proceed to lease it. The Senator does 
not in his amendment prescribe the terms upon which they 
shall lease it. Apparently he leaves entirely to the decision of 
this commission the terms of the contract, including rental? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think that it is quite wise 
in dealing with so large an asset of the Government to re- 
pose absolutely and without appeal the power in the hands of 
five men to determine the terms upon which this property may 
be leased in case they should decide that it is to the best in- 
terests of the Government to lease it rather than to operate it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall have to say 
that I would not have submitted the amendment in the form 
in which it is if I did not believe its provisions to be wise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is nothing in any other part of the 
Senator’s amendment which prescribes the terms of the lease? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are left entirely to the commission. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the finding of the commission that it 
is best to lease the property is without appeal in case the 
President approves it, and the terms upon which it may be 
leased are without appeal, although the commission may pro- 
pose to lease it upon terms entirely unsatisfactory to the 
Congress and to the people. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is remotely possible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine the Senator has in mind the 
idea that probably no commission on earth would ever get less 
compensation than 4 per cent on $45,800,000, which is the 
proposal in the Underwood amendment. That is a very small 
consideration, and I imagine that no commission would cer- 
tainly make it less than that. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator have reference to 
the selling price of the product from the plant? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I have reference to the amount of 
rental that the Government may deriye, Under the Under- 
wood proposal the Government is to receive 4 per cent, or not 
less than 4 per cent, which means 4 per cent on $45,800,000, 
that being the proposed cost of plant No. 2. Surely no com- 
mission would think of asking less than that; I can not con- 
ceive of it doing so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I imagine not. 

Mr. President, before I return to a discussion of the point 
raised by the Senator from North Carolina, let me continue 
for just a moment in explaining the remainder of the amend- 
ment. 

Section 4 provides for the recapture of the entire project 
by the Government on five days’ notice in the event of war. 


That section is practically identical with the section contained 
in the Underwood substitute. 

So there are three or four basic principles laid down for the 
guidance of the commission: 

First, the whole project is dedicated to the national defense 
and to the production of commercial fertilizers or their in- 
gredients. 

Second, no person, partnership, or corporation may lease 
this project in whole or in part for a period of more than 50 
years. 

Third, if the Government is to run it through a corporation, 
that corporation may issue not to exceed $50,000,000 in bonds, 
guaranteed by the Federal Treasury. 

Fourth, the Government may, upon five days’ notice, recover 
complete possession of the project, or any portion of it, in time 
of war. 

Those are the four conditions, and the only four conditions 
of any importance, imposed upon the commission. Frankly, 
I propose that they fill in the details; that they draw the terms 
of a lease if there is to be one; that they prescribe in detail 
the interior organization of a Government corporation, if there 
is to be one. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I do not understand whether or not the Sena- 
tor’s amendment would take this lease and this water power 
out of the operation of the water power act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would be reserved for future 
consideration. 

Mr. DILL. As the amendment now stands, the terms of the 
Federal water power act would not apply? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are not mentioned. 

Mr. DILL. They would not apply to this lease as made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They might be made to apply on 
recommendation of the commission or as the result of future 
legislation by the Congress. 

Mr. DILL. By future legislation after a lease was made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The commission might request legisla- 
tion of Congress, 

Mr. DILL. But unless the commission did request it, if they 
made a lease, once the lease was signed under this amend- 
ment, then the Congress would not be able to come in and even 
apply the terms of the water power act, would it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the commission were rash enough to 
sign a lease which would forestall their ever having any 
power of regulation, that would be so; but I can not conceive 
how the President or any commission would lay the Govern- 
ment and the public open to such a danger, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has referred to the first sec- 
tion of his amendment, which dedicates and sets apart this 
plant to be used for national defense and for the production of 
fertilizers and other products useful in agriculture and indus- 
try. Does the Senator hold, under his amendment, that if the 
commission should decide to lease the property they could 
lease it only for the purpose of having it operated to produce 
materials for the national defense in time of war and fertilizer 
in time of peace? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I do hold that they would be 
confined in that manner. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they lease it at all under the Senator's 
amendment, they can only lease it for the purpose of making 
nitrates for war purposes and for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is the idea of the first sec- 
tion. It is dedicated exclusively to those uses, and that section 
is not very different from a similar section contained in the 
Underwood substitute. 

Section 5, Mr. President, I think warrants a word of expla- 
nation, as it might seem to be extraneous in an amendment of 
this kind. It is very brief, and I will read it: 


If it shall be determined by the commission and approved by the 
President that the Muscle Shoals project shall be leased and is there- 
after leased, the lessee shall be free from any writ of injunction for the 
use of any patent, patented process, or apparatus in the proper 
enjoyment of his lease, 


Mr. President, that is proposed as the result of information 
which has come to me from a gentleman—incidentally, a Gov- 
ernment officer—who has made an especial study of the patent 
situation in connection with the operation of plant No. 2 and 
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other plants which might be erected at Muscle Shoals. As 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop] said early in the 
debate on this matter, a question has arisen as to whether or 
not the Goyernment—which now enjoys the use of certain pat- 
ents, and in connection with which arbitration proceedings 
have been going on as to the amount of royalty which the 
Government shall pay—has a right to lease those patents to 


any other person. The use of those patents is vital in the 
operation of plant No. 2. The Government has the right to 
use them on the payment of a royalty. That amount is being 
fixed ; but, as I say, there is grave doubt in the minds of men 
who have studied the patent law on this question that the 
Government has any right to lease the use of those patents to 
anyone else. 

Dead NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 

ere? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not anticipate that there will be any 
trouble at plant No. 2 in getting the right to the use of the 
patents, but there might be some difficulty as to the amount 
of royalty. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Most decidedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has just said that it had not 
yet been determined what royalty the Government should pay. 
I made the statement here in debate, and I think it is correct— 
I may be wrong—that the Government contract provided for 
the payment of $30 a ton at plant No. 2. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I knew that arbitration had been go- 
ing on on that question. 

Mr. NORRIS. The patent is owned by the American 
Cyanamid Co. From all I can see, that company, owning that 
patent, would be very glad to have plant No. 2 operated, be- 
cause they get no royalty unless nitrogen is manufactured; but 
I can see where they might say to a lessee, “ We will increase 
that royalty.” I do not think there would be any doubt of the 
lessee being able to get that, entirely outside of the legal ques- 
tion which is involved. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from New York whether 
or not he is informed as to whether the Cyanamid Co. has 
been licensing any of its patents? As the Senator knows, the 
owner of a patent sometimes licenses it to other parties on the 
basis of a royalty. As I understand, the Government, exercis- 


ing the right of eminent domain, has taken this patented proc- | 


ess for use at Muscle Shoals; but unless the company uses the 
ordinary method of licensing others to use its patent on a 
royalty basis, what power would the Government have, even 
under the proposal of the Senator, to transfer by virtue of a 
a lease to private parties, for private gain, a patent that be- 
longed to private individuals? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is the whole question. I do not 
say that the Government can indulge in a transaction of that 
kind, and section 5 does not say that it can. 

Mr. SMITH. I may have misunderstood the reading. I 
thought the Senator had immunized them against injunction. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have immunized them against the 
process of injunction; that is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor whether he thinks that particular provision would be con- 
stitutional? Can we do that by an act of Congress—deny 
some one a right which the law gives him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We do not deny a right, as I under- 
stand, when we withdraw the right of injunction. 

Mr. SMITH. What would be the process? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We still leave open to the plaintiff the 
right of civil action. It is well within the power of the Con- 
gress to deny the right of injunction, and it has often been 
very seriously proposed. The only object of section 5, which 
frees the lessee from the writ of injunction, is to prevent some 
person on the outside from obtaining an injunction and stopping 
the whole plant, and stopping all production from top to bot- 
tom, to the immense loss of the Government, the public, as well 
as the lessee; that is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I see the point the Senator makes. 

Mr. SMITH. This provision leaves the final action to the 
civil process? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely; that is all. In other 
words, I am trying to protect the operation of the plant in the 
public interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question might arise. I am in entire 
sympathy with the Senator’s viewpoint, I think it quite im- 
portant, too. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, Mr. President, it is vital. 
eet NORRIE. It is vital, providing some one would want to 
stop 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but some one may want to stop 
it, and succeed in stopping it without this provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. They may; and I think it is wise to have it 
in, even if you have doubt about its being effective; but I do 
not anticipate that kind of trouble, because if we, for instance, 
should operate nitrate plant No. 2 to its capacity and make 
40,000 tons of nitrogen a year the owner of the patented process 
would get quite a large sum of money, as the Senator can 
readily see. It would be 40,000 times $30 every year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but, as the Senator says, he 
might demand a larger royalty. 

Mr. NORRIS. He might demand a larger royalty. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the right of the Government to 
lease his patent which is involved. 

Mr. NORRIS. If he commenced an injunction suit, he would 
not be getting anything. The question arose in my mind in 
this way: I am inclined to agree with the Senator that we 
could provide by law that the only remedy for a patentee in 
eases of infringement would be an action for civil damages; 
but suppose we provided by law that I should be denied that 
right and the Senator should have it. Would there not be 
some danger of that being held unconstitutional? Here we 
deny the right of injunction for a particular person or corpora- 
tion who may be a lessee, but that right of injunction exists 
for everybody else and against everybody else in the United 
States except this one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I fully recognize the importance of the 
provision that the Senator from New York has incorporated in 
his amendment, but I do not think it is quite obnoxious to 
some of the objections that have been made to it. The Senator 
is only dealing with the summary remedy provided by law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator's proposition were to pre- 
vent the rightful owner of the patent from litigating his prop- 
erty rights in the courts, of course he would be doing some- 
thing that would be unconstitutional; but, as I understand, 
he is only taking away the provisional remedy. He is remand- 
ing the owner of the patent to his action in court, but not 
giving him the provisional relief of a writ of injunction until 
after the controversy has been finally decided in the courts, Is 
that the effect of the Senator's amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not deprive him of property rights 
| at all? 
| Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 
| Mr. SIMMONS. He has a perfect right to go into court and 
litigate the question as to whether there is an infringement of 
his patent or not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He has. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But he can not while the litigation is pend- 
| ing stop the use of that patent? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the provision is an entirely correct 
one, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The reason why I make such provi- 
sion is that the Government itself and the public at large will 
have a very important interest at stake. We should not confine 
our attention to the fate of the lessee alone. The lessee, if 
there is to be one, will be under contract with the Government 
of the United States to do certain things and to pay certain 
sums of money. Ordinarily I would not advocate the with- 
drawal of the right of injunction, but in a case where the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may be subjected to the danger 
of being estopped, and estopped instantly and scarcely with 
notice, in the operation of a huge project like that at Muscle 
Shoals, I think the Congress is right in protecting the Govern- 
ment and the public to this extent. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am in entire sympathy with the Senator, 
and it may be that he is accomplishing just what he desires 
and what I desire to accomplish, assuming that the bill becomes 
a law. But again I call his attention to what seems to me, 
without having ever looked it up or ever having thought of it 
before, is a serious proposition. The effect of the section would 
be to deny the writ of injunction against one person and to 
permit the right to exist against every other person in the 
United States. Suppose that the Senator from New Jersay 
IMr. Epee} started a similar establishment in New Jersey. He 
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has to have a patent of the same nature. Suppose I am the 
lessee at Muscle Shoals. I am competing with him in the busi- 


ness. The Government protects me by prohibiting a writ of 
injunction from being issued against me, but it does not simi- 
larly protect the Senator from New Jersey. Would the court 
sustain that, is a question which I have in my mind with a 
large question mark behind it. I think it important that it 
should be reached if it can be done, but I can not help having 
some doubt in my mind. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would be a bold person if I answered 
the Senator definitely and conclusively on that question, but I 
have become convinced that as a matter of broad general 
policy and for the assurance of a successful operation of the 
project something of this sort should be stated, and that is the 
purpose of the amendment. 

As I said when I started to explain it, it may seem to be 
extraneous, as contained in an amendment of this general 
character, but the last section turns over to the commission the 
sum of money which was received by the Secretary of War 
when he sold the Gorgas steam plant at Gorgas. That is 
merely for the purpose of enabling the commission, or the 
agency set up by it in the operation of this huge plant, to have 
a working balance with which to start business. I think that 
suggestion is not in conflict with suggestions contained in the 
Underwood substitute and perhaps in the committee bill. 
Some sort of appropriation is made to permit the starting of 
the work. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. In effect does not the Senator's proposed 
amendment merely give the commission which he is forming 
power to take their time to decide whether the Government 
shall operate or whether they can effect a satisfactory lease, 
whereas the Underwood amendment, as I understand it, ex- 
actły does the same thing, only fixing an arbitrary date of 
September 1, when, if they have not made a satisfactory lease, 
the Government shall operate it. The only difference is the 
question of that date. Am I correct in the assumption? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is one difference, but there are 
many others. The Underwood amendment proceeds to treat 
the whole project in infinite detail. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It practically ties the hands of those 
who are to operate the plant, whether they be lessees or 
officers of the Government corporation. It ties their hands 
down to what would ordinarily be considered minor business 
details. Frankly, I do not believe that this body or the body 
at the other end of the Capitol is possessed of the knowledge 
to enable it to settle all those details. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, the Senator is convinced that 
the Senate of the United States can not make a satisfactory 
trade through debate? Is that the idea? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it had nothing else to do it might, 
but the trouble is we are crowded and jammed with all kinds 
of proposals, and I think I am not unlike a good many Senators 
in that I have become so confused over the technical details 
of the proposal that I can not say to my own satisfaction just 
exactly what should be done with the project. I could not 
sit down and draw the contract for its use, and I think I am 
not alone in that regard among my colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. President, may I call attention to some of the things— 
and I confess I voted for them, because I voted for the Under- 
wood amendment on the theory that I preferred it slightly 
and only slightly to that of the Senator from Nebraska— 
which are details to which the Senate is apparently committed? 
Let me ask frankly whether we are certain that the project 
can be managed with those details all fixed and decided upon 
by statute? We have heard a great deal of discussion as to 
the capacity of plant No. 2, not only its capacity which is con- 
ceded, but what can be done with the product. I do not 
think there are 10 Senators here who feel absolutely certain 
that it is wise to compel the production of 40,000 tons of 
nitrates every year after six years from date. It is conceded 
that the process which is used in plant No. 2 is obsolescent, 
that it ought to be changed as the result of experiments. It is 
conceded that it may take years to work out the most eco- 
nomical process of producing nitrates through atmospheric 
fixation. We want to have that done. We want it done in 
economical fashion. 

But how can any man operate plant No. 2, roaring at full 
eapacity for 44 years, with no let-up or interruption what- 
soever in the production of 40,000 tons of nitrates each year, 
and at the same time convert the plant economically and scien- 
tifically to the use of a process other than the cyanamide 
process? 
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He would have to build a new plant alongside of it in Which 
to try the production of nitrates by some other method than 
the cyanamide method. We have tied his hands by the Under- 
wood substitute. No matter how false and fallacious his 
business undertaking would turn out to be in 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 
years from now, he would have to drive on through with it to 
the end of the 50-year period, unless he spent an utterly un- 
warranted sum of money in building a new plant next door to 
make his experiments in producing nitrates in another fashion 
and still continue to produce 40,000 tons every year. No busi- 
ness man on earth would impose such conditions upon his sub- 
ordinates. There is no elasticity left. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Certainly. j 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask the Senator if the Government cor- 
poration is formed would it not still be in the hands of Con- 
gress to repeal that part of the law at any time it was deter- 
mined that it was unprofitable to manufacture 40,000 tons? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; after they had lost a lot of 
money, 

Mr. COUZENS. For how long? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No one knows. 

Mr, COUZENS. But at any time we can repeal that section 
of the law which requires a maximum production of nitrates, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course I am convinced that the 
maximum production which is compelled under the terms of 
the bill is an error. 

Mr. COUZENS, I think perhaps that is true, but that is all 
the more reason why I am anxious that the power of handling 
the proposition should be retained in the hands of the Congress. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If I thought Congress could act 
promptly on a strictly business proposition, which incidently 
involves the discussion and consideration of matters of high 
technical quality, I would say all right; let us resolve ourselves 
annually in the Senate into a board of directors of the corpora- 
tion and run it and make changes from month to month in our 
business practice at Muscle Shoals—and they will extend and 
ramify over an immense field. But frankly I do not think we 
can resolve ourselves annually or semiannually into a board 
of managers or directors. I think we would get deeper and 
deeper and deeper into losses in the uneconomical management’ 
and maintenance of the plant, and that in the long run—and it 
would not take very long to run to that goal—the public and 
the farmers would be the losers. I would rather leave those 
details to men who are going to be on the job all the time and | 
on no other job. I think it is an error for a legislative body to 
attempt to impose such details upon a group of people, whether 
they be Government servants or lessees of the Government, as 
they start out to manage perhaps the biggest thing of its kind 
ever attempted in the world. 

Mr. COUZENS. Assuming that the Senator's amendment is 
agreed to and that the commission provided in his amendment 
is appointed and makes a lease for 50 years, and within two or 
three years a method is discovered for producing nitrates at a 
great profit and still there is no provision in the lease pro- 
viding for any specific amount of nitrate, then in that event 
there is no control on the part of the Government as to the 
amount of nitrate that shall be produced, even though it may 
be produced at great advantage to the Government and to the’ 
farmers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is based upon the assumption 
that the people who will write such a lease on the part of the 
Government will forget their duty. The Senator knows per- 
fectly well that it is within the power of the Government, or 
within the power of any business man owning a piece of prop- 
erty, to draw a lease covering a 50-year period in such a way as 
to protect him, the owner of the property, against develop-' 
ments of the future. Such a lease can contain provisions for 
a revision of its terms in the event of certain occurrences.’ 
That is often done in business life. My dread is that when we 
once put this thing into a statute we will not be able here in 
the Congress of the United States, in the very nature of! 
events, to revise it from time to time in a business way and 
in a scientific way. We will delay; we will debate; we will 
get all snarled up. Political issues will be injected into the 
debates in the future, as some of them haye been injected into | 
this debate, and we will turn out to be, as we have always 
been, a wretchedly poor board of directors of a business estab- 
lishment. ’ 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true that all the objections which 
the Senator has just so logically pointed out to the Under- | 
wood bill do not exist as to the committee bill? : | 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Those particular ones do not; but I | of commercial fertilizer, regardless of demand. Paraphrasing 


might say that there are some that do exist to the committee 
bill, in my judgment. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I did wish—and I listened to the Senator— 
that he had made as logical an argument before the vote, and 
perhaps he would have convinced even himself that he should 
have voted for the committee bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to inquire whether the Senator 
considers that the making of 40,000 tons at plant No. 2 would 
exhaust the capacity of that plant? Is that the limit of its 
power? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So we are informed. It is proposed 
that it shall run for 44 years full blast, full capacity, no matter 
what happens. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It might make more than 40,000 tons, I 
should think, if it were developed to full capacity; but is there 
any reason why the lease the President may make should not 
specify that in case of further discoveries and deyelopments, 
or if another process is found more economical, the lease 
might not be modified so as to permit of the use of some other 
process? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly not; and that is why I want 
the President and his commission to fix the terms. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Even under the Underwood bill that 
might be done, I think. But suppose the President should 
come to Congress at some time, in the event of further de- 
velopment and new discoveries, and show that whereas the 
lease was iron-bound with respect to the amount of the prod- 
uct annually to be produced and the process to be used, that 
it had been found that it would be to the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and of the public and of the lessee to modify the lease. 
Is there any doubt but that Congress would be willing to do 
that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no doubt in my mind as to 
what the Congress would do under those circumstances. They 
would debate it for three months. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With reference to the proposal of the 
Senator from Nebraska, even if his amendment should be 
adopted, it would be a mere authorization, and we would have 
to depend on Congress from year to year to make the necessary 
appropriations to carry out the scheme and project set forth in 
his amendment. So we would still be confronted year after 
year with a contest, perhaps, over appropriations needed to 
carry out his plan, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is perfectly true, Mr. President, 
that there is nothing in this amendment which can have the 
effect of taking away from the Congress for all time to come 
its control over Muscle Shoals, Congress can intervene with 
legislation at any time. It is my hope to take it away from 
Congress, in so far as the details of the matter are concerned, 
for the time being at least. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
New York yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Adverting to the inquiry suggested by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Covzens] a few moments ago, is 
not the whole matter of the undeveloped possibilities of this 
property a thing that would be taken into consideration by a 
commission in determining whether the proper way to develop 
is by a contract of lease of an unknown property. or by a 
partnership arrangement under which the Government would 
get the major share in any value that was developed in the 
course of exploitation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. It seems to me that is the very advantage 
of proceeding by the commission method, as distinguished from 
fixing the thing legislatively by act of Congress. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it has distinct advantages in 
the interest of the public, and especially in connection with 
the making of prompt decisions affecting an immense business 
undertaking, which will be required to be made many, many 
times, and which I contend, with all due apologies to my fel- 
lows here, we are not competent to make. 

Mr. President, let me call attention to another phase of this 
Underwood substitute which goes into details in such fashion 
as to give us pause, at least. The Underwood substitute pro- 
vides that not only shall the 40,000 tons of nitrates be produced 
every year, which will necessitate, of course, running the plant 
at full capacity after the sixth year, but that those 40,000 tons 
of nitrates shall be converted on the spot into 2,400,000 tons 


the language of section 4 of the Underwood substitute, that is 
what it is proposed we shall do. 

Mr. McNAR¥ and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was about to yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Again the able Senator from New York has 
referred to the legislative injunction on this commission to 
manufacture fertilizer. I understood the able Senator to say a 
little while ago that in section 1 the use of these dams, and the 
water powers created at the dams, are dedicated to national 
defense and to the manufacture of fertilizer. One of the main 
objections I had to the Underwood bill was the legislative 
command that 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen should be produced 
annually. After more or less careful study, I think it would be 
impracticable to command the production of any specified 
amount of fixed nitrogen by contract or legislative injunction. 
I do not think fertilizer could be produced at this plant at 
this time in competition with commercial producers. I do 
not recall any one capable, well-known chemist who gave that 
as his judgment. I do believe that in view of the splendid 
work the Government is doing at its laboratory, the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen in large quantities at a cheap rate will 
be possible in the near future under some new process. 

If I read aright section 1 of the amendment of the Senator 
from New York, it compels this commission to manufacture 
fertilizer out of the power of Dams 1, 2, and 3, in time of peace, 
and nitrogen in time of war. If my assumption is correct, this 
is the fallacy of the Senator's amendment, as I see it, particu- 
larly of section 1. Dam 1 is to be used only for the purpose of 
navigation. Dams 2 and 3 are to be used for the purpose of 
development of power. A 70 per cent power might be stated 
as being constant. At Dam No. 2 we would create a constant 
power of 600,000 horsepower. At Dam No. 3, if it were con- 
structed, we would create an additional 300,000, or an aggre- 
gate horsepower of 900,000. 

It has been conceded that 100,000 horsepower would produce 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. That is provided for in the 
Underwood bill. But if my construction of section 1 of the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is correct, we will be 
compeHed to fix nine times as much under his amendment as 
under the Underwood bill, which would make it to me nine 
times as obnoxious; and that is plenty to control my view of 


this matter. 


The Senator stated, when he first started, that this was 
dedicated to a specific purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I took the language of the Underwood 
bill in this regard. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. This may seem a long question, 
T concede, but I think it is vital to the Senator's amendment 
and to a proper understanding. If that dedication should be 
for two purposes, and all these dams are to be used for those 
purposes, there will be produced, instead of 40,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen, 360,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, which, if it 
can not be sold at a profit, will cause a loss nine times as great, 
under the amendment of the Senator from New York, as that 
caused under the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop]. 

I may be in error, but I am assuming the Senator's own 
statement to be true. Then I would like to know how he can 
justify his own amendment, when he so forcibly criticizes the 
Underwood bill, which is nine times better than his own on 
this particular proposition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the statement of the 
Senator from Oregon staggers me with discouragement. I had 
not realized that my amendment was so terrible. I am going 
to see if it is quite as bad as he has painted it. 

The first section of the amendment which I have offered 
differs very little from the first section of the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama. It recites the different installa- 
tions now existing at Muscle Shoals, plus Dam No. 3, which 
it is conceded will be built in the future; groups them all 
together, and designates them as the “ Muscle Shoals project,” 
and provides that the project is to be “set apart to be used 
for national defense and for the production of fertilizers and 
other products useful in agriculture and industry.” There is 
no mandate as to how much fertilizer shall be produced an- 
nually, and I take it that any sensible management of that 
project will see to it that the production of fertilizer will be 
so carried on as to be of value to the country, and that if 
there is excess power capable of being used in the production - 
of other products useful to agriculture and industry, that 
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power can be used for those purposes. The Underwood bill 
ties it down rigidly; the full capacity of plant No. 2 must be 
put forth every year for 44 years. 

Mr. McNARY.. Mr. President, I suspect the present state 
of mind of the Senator from New York is that there is no 
command to manufacture any quantity of fertilizer. That 
being true, then, this commission could execute a lease for 50 
years, creating and selling all this power for commercial and 
industrial purposes, without the production of any fertilizer. 
If that be so, what sense is there in having a dedication in 
section 2? Then, beyond that, what are the constituents of 
my good friend the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] to 
do when it is left discretionary with the commission whether 
any fertilizer shall be manufactured at all or whether the 
power shall all go into commercial channels? I would like to 
know from the Senator if that is the situation as he inter- 
prets it? f 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment; I would like to an- 
swer the question. 

I myself would not interpret it in that fashion. I can not 
conceive that a commission appointed by the President, whose 
members stare this act creating it in the face, would delib- 
erately establish a Government corporation down there and 
instruct it never to make any fertilizer or that it would de- 
liberately make a lease with some private individual or cor- 
poration and fail to provide in such lease that fertilizer should 
be manufactured. The first section of my amendment, as 
might be said of the first section of the Underwood substitute, 
is a declaration on the part of Congress that this project shall 
be used in the production of fertilizer. I am utterly opposed 
to the production of such an amount of fertilizer, because I 
do not think we are-competent to reach the figure, and I think 
that is the vice of the Underwood amendment. It goes 
further than that. As I started to say a moment ago, as one 
who is directly interested in agriculture, I am beginning to 
doubt the situation which would result in the United States 
from the production of 2,400,000 tons of commercial fertilizer 
every year at Muscle Shoals, for, mind you, the Underwood 
substitute states that that must be done, regardless of de- 
mand. I say it states that “it must be done, regardless of 
demand,” because, while that is not the exact language, the 
phrase “according to demand,” which was formerly found on 
page 4 of the Underwood substitute, was stricken out by a 
vote of the Senate. The result is that the substitute now 
reads as follows: 

The United States, its agents or lessees or assigns, shall nranufac- 
ture nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and 
with or without filler, on the property hereinbefore enumerated, or 
at such other plant or plants near thereto as it may construct, using 
the most economic source of power available, with an annual produc- 
tion of these fertilizers that shall have a nitrogen content of at 
least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth year, 30,000 
tons the fifth year, and thereafter 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, 


Which converted into commercial fertilizer means 2,400,000 
tons. That is my information on the subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from New York state 
that amount as 2,400,000 tons? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; 2,400,000 tons. `~ 

Mr. SIMMONS. Forty thousand tons of fixed nitrogen is 
equal to 240,000 tons of Chilean nitrates. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but Chilean nitrate is only an 
ingredient in commercial fertilizer, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That amount would furnish the content of 
probably 2,000,000 tons of fertilizer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That would be the quantity on the 
basis of 2-8-2 basis fertilizer. 

Now, 2,400,000 tons of commercial fertilizer, under the 
Underwood substitute, must be made every year at Muscle 
Shoals in and around plant No. 2. Of course, we would have to 
build other factories in the neighborhood to handle the other 
ingredients of commercial fertilizer and to do the mixing, 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. President; I think the Senator 
from New York has fallen into error. The operators of this 
plant would have to produce 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. 
They might sell a large part of that as fixed nitrogen without 
mixing it at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there should be a demand sufficient to 
absorb the whole 40,000 tons, they would have to convert it 
into fertilizer, but if there should be no such demand, they 
would not haye to convert it into fertilizer, 


Mr, WADSWORTH. I reminded the Senator a moment ago 
that the reference to demand had been stricken out of the 
amendment by a vote of the Senate, and now, regardless of 
demand, the operators of the plant must make 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen, and they must thereupon provide for 


an annual production of these fertilizers that shall have a nitrogen 
content of at least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth 
year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, and thereafter 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen, 


The nitrogen content of 40,000 tons, translated into terms of 
commercial fertilizer, is 2,400,000 tons, which must be made 
whether there is any demand for it or not. That requirement 
is just as plain as the English language can make it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senate committed an error in 
striking that language out—and I did not know that the Senate 
had stricken it out 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Indeed, it did. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Because nobody can tell what will be the 
demand for cyanamide, and that is all that can be produced 
there at the present time under present processes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No one can tell whether there will be a 
demand at all for its use in fertilizer to that extent, for the 
1 at present for the use of cyanamide fertilizer is rather 

ed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is very limited. There is scarcely 
any demand for the cyanamide in fertilizer, 

Mr. SIMMONS. My hope, and my only hope, in connection 
with this matter has been that by proper experimentation the 
Government might be able to devise some method by which 
the nitrogen produced there would be more suitable than that 
which is produced by the present process for the purposes of 
commercial fertilizer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And, Mr. President, may I observe, as 
I did a little while ago, that proper experimentation is prac- 
tically prohibited. If that plant and all those plants must be 
run at full capacity for 50 years, or rather for 44 years, where 
is there to be any opportunity for experimentation unless we 
indulge in it at immense cost, by building additional plants 
for the purpose of experimenting with the production of nitro- 
gen by some other process? Of course the logical and sensible 
thing to do would be to leave these details to the men who 
are going to run the business. We have got to trust somebody 
to work out some elastic system by which the production of 
fertilizer will be increased or decreased as demand warrants 
and as experimentation in other processes would seem to re- 
quire. We can not sit here on the floor of the Senate and 
determine all those things, and yet that is what we are en- 
deavoring to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, one of my objections to the 
Underwood substitute is the conclusion that I have reached 
that if it should be enacted and the property should be leased 
the lessee would have very little incentive to make those re- 
searches and experimentations—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He could not. It would be beyond 
his financial ability to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Which would be necessary to discover 
whether it is possible to produce this commodity at a less cost 
and in a form more acceptable or more suitable for agricul- 
tural purposes; but if the Government. shall retain the prop- 
erty during the period of experimentation the Government 
would have the incentive that is necessary to insure the mak- 
ing of the investigations and experimentations which I think 
are absolutely necessary if we are to establish at Muscle 
Shoals a plant that will produce this material at a cost which 
will be advantageous to the Government and to the people of 
the country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not want to bind the Government 
by detailed statutory restrictions any more than I want to 
bind the lessee; and the bill now binds both the Government 
and the lessee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can not bind the Government if the 
property shall be retained by the Government. In that event 
Congress can always retain control of the matter to the ex- 
tent that it can regulate it as it sees fit, but if we lease it the 
Government will lose all control, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It depends upon the character of the 
lease. It seems to me that we could not find five people, repre- 


senting the Government, idiotie enough to make a lease which 
would not protect the Government in matters such as the 
Senator from North Carolina has just cited. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerirno in the chair), 
Does the Senator from New York yield to his colleague? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does my colleague anticipate under the 
provisions of his amendment, if it were to become a law and 
a lease were to be made under it, that fixed nitrogen would 
actually be made at Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. In considerable quantity? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In varying quantities. I have no idea 
how much would be made. I suppose the quantity would be 
governed by the best interests of the Government and the 
public from time to time. 

Mr. COPELAND. What about the development of the in- 
dustry and the processes of manufacture in connection with 
the chemical advances that might be made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want the whole thing left elastic, so 
that such matters can be taken care of from time to time. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the Senator anticipates that the lease 
will make some provision that when the ultimate method of 
developing fertilizer shall haye been found it shall be used for 
the common good? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. That would be involved, as I take it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. That is one of the very 
complicated details which would have to be taken care of and 
which I contend, with all due respect to the Members of this 
body, we are not competent to handle in definite legislative 
form. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I gather from the Senator’s remarks that 
he contends that no lessee could be found who would obligate 
himself to carry out the terms specified in the Underwood 
amendment. I think all his argument leads to that conclusion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A lessee might be found; but I am 
afraid that the rental which he would pay, or the sum which 
the Government would receive, would be very, very small in 
view of the rigid restrictions or mandates now contained in 
the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Conceding that no lessee could be found, 
that no such lease as specified in the Underwood amendment 
could be made, then what would happen in the case we should 
adopt the Underwood proposal? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the Government would have to 
go ahead and make the 2,400,000 tons of commercial fertilizer 
every year and the taxpayers would have to stand the loss. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Government might decide not to 
make that much. Of course, the Government can change its 
mind. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
many million dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is, however, a provision in the 
Underwood amendment that after eight years, if there shall be 
a loss, they shall report back to Congress and ask for fur- 
ther action. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is another detail to which I want 
to call attention, although I do not regard that as nearly so 
important as some other questions. 

Let me advert for a moment, Mr. President, to the effect 
which may follow the compulsory manufacture and putting 
on the market of 2,400,000 tons of commercial fertilizer every 
year. I assume that we are here imbued with the idea that 
this project can be used in part at least to help agriculture 
in the United States. Two million four hundred thousand 
tons is about one-third of the present consumption of commer- 
cial fertilizer in this country. Now, at one fell swoop we are 
going to put this immense amount on the market, and we 
are going to do it, I think it is conceded, at a loss to the Gov- 
ernment. To put it on the market we have got to do so at a 
price considerably lower than the present commercial price. 
In other words, we have got to go into competition with the 
apparently much despised fertilizer manufacturer whose 
product is now consumed at the rate of about 8,000,000 tons a 
year. For the moment it seems attractive to reduce the price 
of fertilizer, but if we reduce it by this method, which is purely 
artificial, then what will become of the 8,000,000 tons pro- 
duced by the commercial interests? Will they be produced 
against such competition? : 

It is idle for us to talk about trusts and monopolies in this 
connection. We are faced with a very serious business pros- 
pect. I might observe right here, Mr. President, that the 
fertilizer industry for thre+ or four years past has been in a 
very desperate condition. Those engaged in that industry have 
not made any money at current prices. Of course, they are get- 
ting all the money they cas from their customers; but I think 


It could after it had lost a good 


the largest of the concerns is to-day in the hands of a receiver, 
and my information is that many other important concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of fertilizers are far from pros- 


perous. 
along. 

That situation may change for the better from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer. I do not know. None of us can 
tell; but it must be perfectly apparent that if we force 2,400,000 
tons upon the market regardless of demand, as this bill pro- 
poses, we will drive out of the market a goodly portion of the 
8,000,000 tons made by private initiative; and then where will 
the farmer get enough fertilizer at any price? 

We might think over these things before we engage in such 
an immense undertaking as this. I would rather leave that 
thing for the decision of men who, charged with the manage- 
ment of a great business enterprise, will face these problems 
from day to day, and who will be competent to decide them 
themselves. The Congress can not do it efficiently and promptly 
in the very nature of things, and we are apt to do far more 
harm than good to the very people that we want to help. 

So, Mr, President, I frankly propose in this amendment to 
lay down two or three basic principles—the declaration of the 
Congress as to what this project shall be devoted to; the limita- 
tion of any lease to a 50-year period; the right of the Govern- 
ment to recover possession on five days’ notice in time of war; 
a commission of five men who will study this question, and with 
the approval of the President of the United States—and, inci- 
dentally, the Secretary of War is to be chairman of this com- 
mission and the Secretary of Agriculture a member—with the 
approval of the President of the United States they shall decide 
these details for us and put the plant at work. 

I know that shocks the sensibilities of a good many Members 
of Congress who believe that the Congress should not, even for 
a few years or for any period of time, surrender its control or 
seem to surrender its control. I suppose it is understandable 
that Congress should be proud of its prerogatives and jealous 
of them; but when we face a practical problem like this I think 
we might forget our pride and our jealousy and go to it in 
such fashion as to have this problem solved in the most effective 
manner. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Unquestionably some of the observations 
made by the Senator from New York are very commendable. 
I am sure he was a Member of this body some four years ago, 
when much discussion and deep study were given to the propo- 
sition of forming a national plan with respect to the develop- 
ment of our water resources, I think perhaps the Senator from 
New York would be willing to admit, and perhaps adopt the 
suggestion, that in leasing this property the commission named 
in his amendment should conform to the wise and beneficial 
provisions of the water power act. 

Personally I can conceive no legislation better calculated 
than the water power act to safeguard the public interests and 
deal precisely in equity as between all of those people who are 
deyeloping power on our navigable streams, as I said here 
perhaps three weeks ago in the discussion of this matter on the 
Underwood amendment. By a small vote my idea was not 
written into this bill; but later the Senator from Montana 
proposed practically in a concrete way the beneficial rules and 
regulations of the water power act, which were adopted by the 
Senate by a large vote. : 

If we are to inaugurate a policy commendable in itself in 
this amendment, why should we not placè as a guide to those 
who are by statute delegated and instructed to make this con- 
tract a great policy which was the fruit of very many years of 
discussion, and under which to-day 308 licensees are operating, 
and not leave this with a carte blanche authority to the com- 
mission to make such a contract as it chooses? 

I simply make this observation, knowing the fairness and 
ability of the Senator from New York, in the hope that he may 
be willing to permit a suggestion of that kind to be written into 
his amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Oregon is a very, very important one and, I 
think, in many ways might be classed as involving a basic 
principle. It certainly is a subject worthy of our attention 
when we come to declare the intention of Congress in connec- 
tion with the management of a great undertaking. 

I bave hesitated to insert in my amendment the provisions 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsuH]. It relates to the regulation of transmission lines and 
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the selling of power. My recollection is that the Federal water 
power act proyides for such regulation by the Federal Water 
Power Commission, except that where a State has established 
and maintains a public-utilities commission or like body for 
the regulation of public-service corporations the permittee of 
the Federal Government shall be subject to the regulation of 
the State’s agency, as he operates within the borders of that 
State. With that I agree; but the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Montana and adopted by the Senate omitted a 
very important proviso contained in the Federal water power 
act and imposed upon a Muscle Shoals lessee or upon a Govern- 
ment-owned corporation, which might in the future run the 
Muscle Shoals plant, nothing but Federal regulation. I ask the 
Senator if I am not correct in that statement. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; the Senator is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that is correct. 

I voted against the amendment of the Senator from Montana 
because I did not believe that the regulating authorities of a 
State should be deprived of the power and opportunity to regu- 
late the transmission lines emanating from Muscle Shoals. 

I know that the question comes up, and it is a serious one, 
as to whether or not a State agency should ever be permitted 
to regulate in any fashion a national agency; but 1 am 
enough of a belieyer in saying something of what is now left 
of States’ rights to urge here in the Senate that the State's 
regulating agency be permitted to have some say as to where 
a Federal transmission line should g- across its territory, how 
it should acquire its rights of way, its easements, and its 
property, especially as every other company or person in that 
particular State engaged in a similar business must be regu- 
lated by the State law. 

I am willing to accept and insert in my amendment the 
terms of the Federal water power act as they stand without 
tle elimination of that proviso. If you eliminate the proviso, 
again you find yourselves injected into this uncertain field, 
and you do not know what is going to happen, what the de- 
velopments will be, what the ramifications of these great power 
lines emanating from Muscle Shoals will amount to. I voted 
in the minority on that question. I wanted the State still 
authorized to have something to say as to where this great 
engine should run; and in that matter I agreed with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERwoon], who himself voted 
against the amendment of the Senator from Montana. 

So, Mr. President, in reply te the question of the Senator 
from Oregon, I say I am entirely willing to accept as an 
amendment to my amendment that declaration, as it were, of 
basic principle, that the terms of the Federal water power 
act in the sections which are pertinent shall apply to any 
activity of that nature emanating from the Muscle Shoals 
project. 

Mr. President, I realize, as I said a moment ago, that this 
proposal seems to a good many of my colleagues a rather 
bold one; that many of them dislike instinctively, as Members 
of the Congress, to surrender for the moment their power or 
right to decide as to every detail of the management of the 
Muscle Shoals project. I make the proposal because I am 
convinced that a commission of jive, appointed by the President, 
headed by the Secretary of War, including the Secretary of 
Agriculture, including one hydroelectric engineér and one ex- 
pert in the chemical industry, and one other person whose 
qualifications are not prescribed, can settle these details better 
than we can, and I am more than willing to let them do it. 

And 1 cali the attention of the Senate to this phase of the 
matter: 

We will gét a more prompt decision through this channel 
than we will through the legislation now pending. The first 
eight power units of Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals will be com- 
pleted by the ist of July. It is becoming doubtful whether the 
Congress can legislate on this question, if it legislates in detail, 
at this session at all. This bill has to go back to the House of 
Representatives, and judging by the spirit of that body dis- 
played upon other occasions—and I think myself it is a very 
commendable one—they may not be content to discuss these 
complicated matters in a conference committee only. It may 
very well turn ont that the membership of that great body will 
want to discuss these things as freely as we have discussed 
them, and just when that bill will emerge from a conference 
committee under conditions of this kind I am not prepared to 
say. Perhaps the sponsor of the bill knows. If, however, it 
does not emerge, there will not be any legislation at this session 
and nothing will be done on July 1, when the first eight power 
units are ready to go to work. It is true that the Secretary 
of War might sell some of that power for commercial uses in 
5 vicinity, but the famous plant No. 2 will stand idle, as 

ore. F 


— 

Another amendment will be offered, I am informed, if this 
amendment is not adopted. It will be offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Joxrs]; and while I shall not presume 
to describe his amendment, as he is better able than I am to 
describe it, I will say that there is just this difference between 
them; that is, this is the only important difference: My 
amendment creates a commission with these basie principles 
set forth upon which it shall act, and that commission decides 
what shall be done in all these matters of detail, and does not 
report back to the Congress. The amendment of the Senator 
from Washington creates a similar commission which makes 
the same study and reports its findings back to the Congress. 
If my amendment fails I shall support that of the Senator 
from Washington. 

I think, however, that I am warranted in pointing out one 
advantage which I believe my amendment contains. It will 
bring about a prompt decision and a prompt inauguration of 
the work at Muscle Shoals. Under the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington the report of a commission could 
not reach this Congress at all. It would have to be presented 
to the next Congress, which does not meet until next Decem- 
ber. It will then be, of course, subject to debate, and I hope 
the debate will not be as long as the debate upon the pending 
measure has been. But in any event it would seem that if 
something of this sort is not done, if we do not untangle this 
knot right here and now by some direct method of leaving it 
to the people whom we can trust in the settlement of details, 
we will not have settled the problem within this calendar 
year. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the favorable consideration of the 
amendment which I have submitted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
York whether his amendment contemplates the possibility of 
a sale by the Government of the power plant or the project or 
any part of it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It Coes not. 

Mr. KING. That is to say, it rivets forever the power plant 
and all of the accessories and auxiliaries upon the Goverument 
and they must be owned forever by the Government. It may 
lease but for a limited period. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course it can not have an eternal 
effect. The Government now owns the whole establishment 
and the amendment does not authorize the Government to dis- 
pose of its title. í 

Mr. KING. No matter what facts may be adduced? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not. 

Mr. KING. Notwithstanding it may have been shown that 
it would be as futile and as unwise to retain the project as it 
was for the Government to retain the ships which we could 
have sold at the end of the war for $200 a ton and obtained 
considerably more than a billion dollars for, but could not sell 
to-day for more than $100,000,000 or $150,000,000, if we could 
sell them for that, and have spent on them in the meantime 
$400,000,000 or $500,000,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment makes no change in 
that respect at all. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the discussion, especially with 
reference to what took place here yesterday, has been largely 
based on the two theories—Government ownership and operation 
and private ownership and operation. At this stage of the 
development at Muscle Shoals I do not think we are justified 
in discussing that question at all. The question involved here 
goes back to the question that presented itself to us in 1916, 
namely, providing ourselves with a process by which we could 
be independent of a foreign country for an element necessary 
for public defense. So obvious was this necessity that there 
was no question as to the duty of the Government to proceed 
to provide itself with that necessary equipment for its defense. 

Of course, until the discoyery of a process of extracting 
nitrogen from the air the best that we might have done wonld 
have been to explore the territorial regions of the country for 
certain nitrogenous deposits. That had been done by our 
different scientific bureaus, with the result that there was not 
in sight in the country any deposit of nitrogen available in 
sufficient volume for our use. The fact is the only two places 
so far as Tam advised where this ingredient can be obtuined 
in sufficient purity and in sufficient volume to meet national 
needs are Chile and India, both of the deposits owned by 
foreign governments, leaving us with all of our vast interests 
absolutely without any developed, unquestioned process operat- 
ing now in sufficient volume to justify us as representatives 
of the people in saying that we have provided for national 
defense. 
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Phe entire debate has revealed the fact that Senators are 

skeptical as to whether the present capacity of plant No. 2 
at Muscle Shoals is sufficient to meet the needs of the coun- 
try in case we were called up to engage in another war. None 
of us can say whether that process would meet the necessities 
of the case. We do know that Germany perfected a process 
which met her needs and without water power. By artificial 
steam power she developed the process by which she carried 
on the war. 

Now, the question before the Senate—and I rose for the 
purpose of putting this thought in the Reconp—is whether or 
not it is our duty as a Government to perfect the process of 
providing that ingredient for explosives which will make us 
beyond question independent of the importation of this ingre- 
dient from other countries. 

Neither in the Norris bill nor in the Underwood substitute 
have we provided that the Government shall continue in this 
development, both as to quantity and quality, until such time 
as we are able to provide our Government in time of need 
with a sufficient amount of this ingredient to meet its ne- 
cessities. 

The original bill introduced on this question set forth the 
fact that it was for national defense and was added to the 
national defense act. We spent $150,000,000 in doing what 
at Muscle Shoals? In developing the power as a first pre- 
liminary step necessary to the development of a process by 
which the power may be used for the purpose of producing 
that ingredient in sufficient volume and of such a quality as 
will meet the necessities that may arise in another war. 

Do we propose now, with the dam undeveloped, with the 
fundamental primary work yet undeveloped, either to abandon 
it or to lease it and leave our country in exactly the same 
condition in which it found itself when we declared war with 
Germany? It is not a question of Government ownership and 
operation of a private enterprise. It is a question of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of an enterprise the object of 
which is to provide for the national defense. I do not believe 
that we are justified or can justify ourselves before the 
people of the country in abandoning the project now in its 
experimental stage with the grim, horrid fact facing us that 
with all of our battleships, with all of our Army, with all of 
our Navy, we are as helpless as a steam engine without water 
if we do not provide this ingredient. 

Senators talk about Congress adjourning and this matter 
lapsing and all that we have done at Muscle Shoals being 
dissipated. What is the object of the work at Muscle Shoals? 
Not to produce fertilizer, not to develop power. We can de- 
yelop that power anywhere that there is a waterfall It is 
not for the purpose of creating a glorified superpower plant. 
By the process recently discovered of transmission we can 
select from lesser waterfalls in this country a concentration 
of power that will equal Muscle Shoals. The object at 
Muscle Shoals was that there, concentrated by nature, was a 
water power which if properly developed would give us a 
place where we could experiment and develop and produce 
nitrogen sufficient to make us independent of the world in 
case of necessity. Are we going to abandon it now? We 
have spent $150,000,000 not to develop power. We could 
have leased the property advantageously and, according to 
my notion, constitutionally to private individuals much better 
than we could develop it under the Norris bill and then sell 
the power. 

The object we are after is to provide for national defense. 
What right have we, charged with the responsibility of enact- 
ing such laws as will leave the millions of people engaged in 
their private business secure in the thought that we at Wash- 
ington are seeing that they are properly defended, to neglect 
any such thing as that? We all know that the wars of the 
future will be fought as the last war was fought, largely by 
scientific methods much more developed than in that war. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator understand that under 
the provisions of the Underwood bill now before the Senate, 
in the event we use this plant for war purposes, the United 
States has a right to condemn it and take it over? 

Mr. SMITH. Of course I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The fact that the United States now owns 
it is immaterial, of course, because if we are pleased to turn 
it over to a lessee, the United States under the terms of the 
bill has a perfect right to condemn it and use it for war 
purposes and pay for it. X 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly; but in the meantime if the lessee, 
under the trifling and frittering attitude we have had toward 
national defense, finds after six years that the United States 


can not be defended by the extraction of nitrogen from the air 
according to their experimentations, they can quit it aud leave 
us as We are now without any adequate source of determined 
factor in the basic essential, namely, explosives. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has noticed that in section 5 
of the Wadsworth amendment there is a provision against the 
stopping of the use of the cyanamide process at this plant by 
injunction. There is no such provision in the Underwood bill, 
and I doubt if it is good for much even if it were there. The 
question I want to ask the Senator is this: Suppose the owners 
of those processes should get an injunction against the lessee 
making this nitrate provided for in the Underwood bill; how 
could it be made? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, what I wish to impress upon 
my colleague is this, that during the late war we were brought 
to a startling realization of the impotency of the United 
States of America to defend itself in case Chile were blockaded. 
There is not a Senator on the floor of the Senate but who 
knows that if our enemy could have found a means of shutting 
off the supply of Chilean nitrates we would haye had to sur- 
render. That goes without saying. 

We enacted the legislation upon which the development of 
Muscle Shoals is now going on upon the assumption that our 
warships were worthless ; that our armies were worthless unless 
we could get to them an adequate supply of explosives to 
enable them to properly function. 

What source of nitrogen have you, what basis of the manu- 
facture of explosives have you, which will enable you to go 
back to your people and say, “I was justified in turning over 
to a private corporation the project which we had established 
for national defense and in leaving it to the casual interests 
A „ as to whether or not America could defend 

ETSE * 

That is the question involved here, It is the question I 
have been pleading that we shall decide, whether or not we 
are going to leave this question as the Underwood bill, the 
Norris bill, and every other bill that is brought in here would 
leave it. All those bills have been predicated upon the assump- 
tion that now that the World War is over we do not need 
any means of defense, that the Muscle Shoals plant should 
simply reyert to a commercial project, and that the question is, 
Shall the Government enter into commerce or turn this plant 
over to a private individual? There is no such question in- 
volved here, except incidentally. 

I offered an amendment to the Underwood bill providing 
that the Government should continue to operate this plant 
until it was demonstrated beyond doubt that not only the 
process but that the thing produced were available in quantity 
and quality for the immediate defense of the American people. 
All this debate, some of it acrimonious and personal, has 
turned upon what are supposed to be two schools of thought in 
this body, namely, these who are in favor of Government owner- 
ship and operation and those who are in favor of private 
ownership and operation, Where in the name of heayen does 
the question of private or public ownership come into the 
question of national defense? 

We have seen the indifference of men here on the floor of 
the Senate. If we should be engaged in a war te-morrow or 
next year or within the next two years, and it should so 
happen that the Central and South American States were to 
join with our enemies with a fleet sufficient to blockade access 
to the Chilean mines, where would we be? Why do we not 
settle here and now the question of whether or not we are 
going to abandon the effort to provide our Government with 
the means of taking advantage of this wonderful discovery of 
science, of extracting nitrogen from the air in unlimited quan- 
tities, and making ourselves independent of the world? 

There are men on this floor who doubt the possibility of pre- 
ducing nitrogen in sufficient commercial quantities ta compete 
with fertilizer companies. It is not primarily that to which I 
am addressing myself. The question we are to decide is not 
primarily a question of whether fertilizers can be produced 
for the farmers. It is primarily and fundamentally a ques- 
tion of whether we, assured as we are by scientists, assured 
as we have been by Germany's actual practice, that we can 
provide ourselves with sufficient of those ingredients from the 
air to defend ourselves, shall perform our solemn duty as 
Senators and continue this process without even a thought 
of leasing until we are actually producing the nitrogen in vyol- 
ume sufficient to meet the exigencies of as great a war as that 
through which we have passed. 

Are we going to vote to dissipate all this? The Senator 
from New York said here to-day that if we did not do something 
before this session ended, on the Ist of July the thing would 
lapse; that there would be no legislation providing for the 
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use of Muscle Shoals along the line of national defense. We 

passed the Navy appropriation bill, carrying its millions, and 

the Army appropriation bill, carrying its millions, providing 

for the improvement of our rivers and harbors, and yet abso- 

. treating as a negligible thing the very basis of national 
efense. 

It is estimated that the amount of nitrogen produced now by 
plant No. 2 would not provide our Army and Navy with suffi- 
cient explosives to fight 18 days if the year’s supply were 
all available for immediate conversion into explosives; yet 
we sit here and academically discuss the question of Govern- 
ment ownership and private ownership of the very basis of the 
life of America. 

I can not understand, I can not see, why the Congress is so 
indifferent. We have not enough nitrogen available for re- 
frigerating and fertilizer purposes to keep our Army going 
six months if we were to call on the supply that is now avail- 
able. Take it from the farm and our food supply lan- 
guishes. Take it from refrigeration and the food supply be- 
comes vitiated. Take it from the Army and the guns are 
silent. Yet we sit here and discuss academically the question 
as to whether the project to which the Government committed 
itself for national defense shall be carried on by the Govern- 
ment or by a private corporation. 

I maintain now, and I have always maintained, that it is 
our duty to carry on Muscle Shoals until we have perfected 
the process and developed all the power, and then when we 
have demonstrated to the satisfaction of those of us charged 
with the defense of this Government that we have a process 
and a plant running which, at a moment's notice, can be con- 
verted into machinery that will produce sufficient explosives 
for the needs of the Government, then if it is the desire of the 
Government to lease it, it can do so. 

That was the theory upon which I offered the amendment to 
the Underwood bill. There is a solemn duty on us that has 
nothing to do with commerce. That duty is, Shall we satisfy 
ourselves and the American people that we have both the 
power and a perfected process by which at a moment's notice 
we can adequately supply this country with the ingredient that 
is fundamental in her defense. 

Forty thousand tons will not be sufficient. Perhaps 100,000 
tons would not be enough. Our duty is to develop the ma- 
chinery and perfect the process; and when we have turned out 
a quantity of nitrogen sufficient to defend the Government, if 
we want to keep it in a stand-by condition, as we must, ready 
for an emergency, then we can discuss the question of leasing. 

It is not in the same category with a battleship. We might 
come here and academically discuss the question as to whether 
or not, when we are not in a naval conflict, we should lease 
our battleships for commercial purposes or hire out our Armies 
for agricultural and industrial purposes until such time as we 
saw fit to utilize them for naval and military needs. 
not in the same category, because it so happens that the very 
ingredient that is essential for the defense of the country is 
as indispensable in the production of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of this country. Therefore, by a strange provision of 
nature, the thing that is needed to destroy is the basis of the 
thing that is needed to keep alive; and so the original bill 
provided that when we had developed a process and provided 
the means, both as to quantity and quality, of producing this 
ingredient in time of peace, as it was so essential in agricul- 
ture, that we should dispose of it for agricultural purposes. 
There was no question of Government ownership, no question 
of Government operation, simply a question of common sense, 
that the Government had to have the plant, had to have the 
process, had to have the volume, in order to defend itself in 
time of war, and in time of peace the agricultural interests 
needed every pound it could produce in order to feed and clothe 
the Nation. It is in a category, a class, by itself, 

The question we have been discussing here is whether Mr. A 
or Mr. B or Mr. © should voluntarily assume the stupendous 
and awful responsibility of providing a means of defending the 
Goyernment and then make profit out of that means when the 
Government did not need the thing which he did produce, or 
whether the Government should go on in what it set out to do, 
namely, develop that Muscle Shoals project to the fullest ex- 
tent of its power production, to the fullest extent of the extrac- 
tion of nitrogen from the air, to the last word in the process 
of refining the nitrogen to where it should be immediately avail- 
able for combination with other chemicals in the production 
of explosives. That is our manifest duty now. 

It is positively startling to me to realize that there are Sen- 
ators here attributing to certain others bolsheyistic tendencies 
because they are standing here and pleading that no private 
individual should hold in his hand the issues of life and death 
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in America. That is what is proposed. It is provided in the 
Underwood bill, it is provided in the Norris bill, it is provided 
in every bill that has come before this body, directly or indi- 
rectly, that we should forego, quit, abandon the solemn duty 
laid upon us of providing means for the adequate defense of 
America. 

What bill is there, what proposition is there, before this body 
to produce at any other place nitrogen in sufficient quantities 
to defend America in case of war? I had the honor of being 
the author of the original bill which was introduced for that 
purpose. It was then revealed to those who had charge of the 
preparations for war that we had less than two weeks’ supply 
of Chilean nitrates, and yet we were right on the eve of war. 
The process of extracting nitrogen from the air had been dis- 
covered and developed to a point where it was commercially 
possible in certain forms. As the war progressed, the startling 
fact was borne in on those charged with providing the materials 
of defense that we were absolutely helpless in case our supply 
of nitrogen from Chile should be cut off. The sum of $20,- 
000,000 was provided in the original bill which gave the Presi- 
dent power, through certain officials, to designate a water-power 
site or water-power sites for the purpose of developing the 
power with which to extract nitrogen from the air for defense 
in time of war and for agricultural purposes in time of peace. 
So startling to those who had charge of the furnishing of 
munitions of war was the condition of America that they did 
not hesitate to go to the greatest potential water power in 
America and pour out millions of dollars because of their vivid 
realization of the fact that we ought without let or hindrance 
to develop that power and to perfect a process by which Amer- 
ica in war times should be the mistress of her own fate, so 
far as it involved providing her Army and Navy with the 
essentials for warfare. Yet, with the World War less than 
10 years away, we are here debating the question as to whether 
or not we shall abandon the whole thing and leave ourselves 
helpless as we were in 1917. It is an indictment of the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of every Senator on this floor not to real- 
ize the helpless condition of America under present circum- 
stances. We ought not to cease this debate, we ought not to 
stop the consideration of this question, until we shall have 
determined to put the best scientists and engineers on this 
problem and never let up until we have solved it for America. 
That is our duty to-day, and every Senator here knows that it 
is our duty. Otherwise we will be left helpless. 

Do Senators suppose that, being familiar with the modern 
methods of manufacturing explosives, every enemy of America 
does not know our dependence upon Chile? We guard with 
jealous care the secrets of our defenses, and a man would be 
a traitor to his country to reveal them, but do Senators sup- 
pose that it is not known the world over that America is 
dependent upon an outside source for her supply of nitrates? 
England is in better condition than we, for she has the Indian 
nitrate beds, and there are also some few of the oriental coun- 
tries which have a supply. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If this plant should go into the hands of 
the Alabama Power Co. that would give us another outside 
source of supply from which to draw our nitrates. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; it would be very “ outside.” 

Mr. President, of course, I may be overzealous in reference 
to the present situation, but I do not think that my zeal for 
the protection of my country is any greater than that of any 
other Senator. I have, however, been personally humiliated 
when it has been intimated that either I did not appreciate 
the situation or that my colleagues did not do so, or, if they 
did, they were totally indifferent to it, although this debate has 
revealed the fact that we do not appreciate at all the neces- 
sity of providing our Government with this means of defense. 
As a corollary leaving out of consideration the question of 
Government ownership and sale of power and Government 
operation and development of a fertilizer plant and factory, 
if we can develop a process and sufficient power to pro- 
duce all the nitrogen we need in time of war, when that shall 
have been done, it is but natural to ask if the Government, 
when the plant is in a stand-by condition, can dispose of the 
nitrogen for the benefit of agriculture why should it not do so? 
The same processes which produce nitrogen for explosives will 
produce it for agriculture. Why should the plant not be so 
utilized? It is as much a Government project for defense as 
is afforded by a battleship or by our standing Army and Navy 
and is more essential than is either. 

I asked the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] and I 
asked the Senate to strike out the leasing features in the 


Underwood substitute and to provide for a Government cor- 
poration to go ahead with a Government project and develop 
this essential for the protection of the Nation. My proposition 
was voted down on the ground that we did not desire Govern- 
ment ownership and operation—of what? Not of a commercial 
project, no; but of a Government project for the defense of the 
Nation. 

I repeat myself when I say that it is the duty of this body 
to enlist all the expert scientists and engineers we can find 
and develop the production of power and the processes for 
manufacturing nitrogen until we shall have carried out the 
intent of the law and are able to say to the American people, 
“Tere is the perfected plan, here is the source of adequate 
defense, not for profit, not for power, but for protection.” 

That is our duty; and yet those of us who voted against 
the Underwood substitute are charged with being in favor of 
Government ownership. I am not saying whether or not any 
Senators here are in favor of Government ownership, but that 
question ought not to enter into this debate; it has no place 
here. 

The Government started the project at Muscle Shoals for 
the distinct purpose of providing an essential of national de- 
fense. I am emphatically in favor of our going on with this 
Government project at Muscle Shoals until all the power there 
shall be deyeloped and the process for the manufacture of 
nitrogen shall be perfected. Then when that shall have been 
done, as we are in duty bound to perfect some processes by 
which the explosives essential to the national defense may be 
provided, while we are experimenting and developing, and 
the nitrogen thus produced is not needed by the Government 
in times of peace let it be given to that element of our people 
who bear the burden of producing the food of the country 
and the raw materials out of which clothing is made. We are 
quibbling, debating frivolously and ineonsequentially the ques- 
tion of private or public control when that has nothing to do 
with this question at all. 

As the Underwood amendment is now in the Senate I pro- 
pose to reoffer the amendment striking ont all the leasing 
clauses and attempting to modify the text of the amendment 
in so far as it relates to a Government corporation by com- 
mauding and directing such corporation to develop the power 
and perfect the process primarily for Government defense and 
then for the purpose of providing fertilizers in time of peace. 
Later on when the process shall have been perfected and the 
power shall have been developed there may arise the question 
as to leasing the property, but until that time comes we have 
no right to abandon this essential development for national 
defense, and I hope every Senator on this floor will realize 
that fact. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has an amend- 
ment looking to the appointment of a commission. For what 
do we want a commission appointed? To discover whether or 
not we need national defense? We know that we need the 
power at Muscle Shoals, we know that we need a process for 
manufacturing nitrogen, and we know that we need nitrogen. 
Why not proceed, as our scientists have indicated we should, 
to complete the dam, to perfect the process, and under a Goy- 
ernment organization allow the disposition of the surplus in- 
gredients in time of peace in-consonance with the purpose of 
the original bill, but having singly before us the development 
of facilities to provide for the national defense? Yet we are 
quibbling and debating and hesitating for fear somebody, or 
some corporation, or some section, somewhere or somehow, 
may get the advantage of somebody else, when it is for the 
advantage of America as a whole that we are doing this work, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor does not have the idea that my amendment is offered for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. No; I think the Senator is in the same condi- 
tion which a great many of us are in, We have the “zeal of 
God, but not according to knowledge,” as Paul said about the 
Jews. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator has hit it 
about right; there is not very much knowledge with reference 
to the situaiton. 

Mr. SMITH. There is very little, but one thing is clear and 
unmistakeable, namely, that we know we are helpless as to a 
necessary element of national defense. There can be no mis- 
understanding or quibbling about that. We know that we have 
no progess by means of which, if we should become involved in 
war, we can make ourselves independent of a foreign country, 
so far as a necessary ingredient of explosives is concerned. We 
also know that there is a process of obtaining nitrogen from the 
air; we know that we can convert water power into hydro- 
electric power, and that hydroelectric power will decompose the 
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air and fix the nitrogen. Yet we stultify ourselves when it 
comes to committing the Government to the project of going 
ahead and perfecting the process and completing the plant and 
satisfying the American people that we are beyond danger in 
case war should arise. That is the solemn duty which rests 
on us now. Senators may talk about power, but we can 
develop power anywhere as I said in the beginning. It is not a 
question of developing power. . 

Mr. President, I was somewhat amazed the other day 
when Senators here engaged in a rather acrimonious debate as 
to whether we were committing ourselves to Government own- 
ership or private ownership, to Government operation or pri- 
vate operation, When in this instance it does not touch the 
question at all. The question for us to decide—and it is going 
to be decided in the next day, perhaps—is whetlier or not we 
are going fo abandon in toto the project of providing adequate 
defense for the Nation in the form of a nitrate process. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. President, I desire to delay the 
Senate for only a very short time to direct the attention of the 
Senate to a letter that was printed, at the request of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], in the Rxconn of 
January 8, on page 1451, The letter is signed by Frederick S. 
Pratt, chairman of the board of directors of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. I will read part of that letter. 

The letter refers to a part of my remarks made in the Senate 
on December 20, 1924, and which appeared in the Recorp for 
that day on page 877. He quotes thus from my remarks: 


It is interesting also to bear in mind the testimony which was 
presented to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry showing that 
the capital cost per horsepower of the Stone & Webster Co., the com- 
peting company, amounts to $450 per horsepower, while the capital 
cost per horsepower of the city-owned plant amounts to $150 per horse- 
power, 


I quote further from the letter. This is not quoting from my 
remarks of December 20, but I am reading now the third para- 
graph of this letter. He says: 


This figure of $450 per horsepower was obtained by dividing the capi- 
tal cost of our entire property by the installed capacity in our power 
plants. This capital cost includes the cost of gas plants, steam beat- 
ing plants, street and interurban railways, water-works systems, and 
coal mines; in fact, all of the property owned by the company; and so 
is not a correct statement of the power-plant cost. 


In order that the Recorp may be correct, and in order that 
there shall be no implication that any misinformation was in- 
tended, and in order that the Recorp shall show that no misin- 
formation was given, I desire to discuss that letter for a few 
minutes. 

I find in the record of the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry the testimony of Mr. Ross, 
superintendent of the light and power system of the city of 
Seattle, Wash., and I think the record itself is the best evi- 
dence. I find it on page 1409. Mr. Ross states, speaking of 
the various competing companies: 


They have a certain Investment that the State allows them to make 
a certain per cent on, Jor instance, as to Stone & Webster, their 
bonds, mortgages, and stocks are put at $100,469,808,28— 


Then he goes on to say— 
of which $75,000,000 to-day is light and power. 


If it were true, as Mr. Pratt charges, that the figure of $450 
capital cost per horsepower was arrived at by dividing the 
total amount of issues outstanding by the number of devel- 
oped horsepower, we would not have the figure of $450. If 
that had been done, we would arrive at a capital cost per horse- 
power of something like 8515; but out of that entire capital 
cost or issues outstanding of Stone & Webster, Mr. Ross places 
$75,000,000 of it as representing the investment in the light and 
power plants of Stone & Webster. I take it for granted that 
the other $25,000,000 of their issues outstanding represents 
their coal mines, their street-railway properties, and other 
properties that are owned by the Stone & Webster Co., exclu- 
sive of their light and power plants. 

Mr. Ross's testimony continues, as follows: 


They have some 165,000 horsepower, which brings about $450 against 
every horsepower they own, while the city of Seattle has $150 against 
every horsepower. 


I think that conclusively covers that point. 

This letter also contains another statement that I consider 
very remarkable coming from the hand and the brain of Mr. 
Pratt. He states— 
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In Portland, Oreg., and in Spokane, where there are no municipal 
plants, the average householder pays less for bis electricity than in 
Seattle. 


Not for the purpose of adding any heat to the controversy 
that has been going on here in the Senate for so many weeks, 
but simply for the purpose of having the Recorp correct, I will 
state that according to the rates given by the National Electric 
Light Association it would have been very easy for Mr. Pratt 
to find out what the average householder in Portland, Oreg., 
ang in Spokane, Wash., pays for electricity. I have the figures 

ere. 

In Portland, Oreg., for the first 9 kilowatt hours the consumer 
pays 8 cents per kilowatt hour, and for the next 70 kilowatt 
hours he pays 7 cents. 

In the city of Seattle, for the first 40 kilowatt hours the con- 
sumer pays 514 cents, and for the next 200 kilowatt hours he 
pays 2 cents. 

For instance, for the first 70 kilowatt hours in Portland the 
consumer will pay $4.74 net, 

In Seattle, for the first 70 kilowatt hours the consumer pays 
$2.84 net. 

In the city of Spokane, for the first 70 kilowatt hours the 
consumer will pay $2.90. 

I believe that the first 70 kilowatt hours is well within what 
the average householder will pay for electricity. 

Mr. Pratt in his letter makes another statement—in fact, he 
makes several—that I should like to discuss; but I do not 
care to take up the time of the Senate with a detailed discussion 
that covers a matter that has been covered many times before. 
This particular paragraph, however, refers to what he calls 
an implied conclusion in my remarks of December 20 that the 
municipal plant in Seattle was the cause of a reduction in 
rates from 20 cents in 1902 to 5½ cents in 1924, and he says 
that implied conclusion is contrary to the facts. He continues: 


Since 1902 there has been a general decrease in electric rates all 
over the United States, and to-day in Portland, Oreg., and in Spokane, 
where there are no municipal plants, the average householder pays 
less for his electricity than in Seattle. 


On that point I want to read also the record of the city of 
Seattle, and I read from the report of the City Council of 
Seattle. In their report for 1923, on page 12, we find this 
statement: 


When the city plant was projected in 1902, consumers were paying 
20 cents per kilowatt hour for current. As soon as the municipal 
plant was assured, a reduction was made to 12 cents. When the city 
lighting department began taking contracts, residence rates were fixed 
at: 

Eight and one-half cents for the first 20 kilowatt hours. 

Seven and one-half cents for the second 20 kilowatt hours, 

Six and one-half cents for the third 20 kilowatt hours. 

Four and one-half cents for all over 60 kilowatt hours. 

This was immediately followed by a reduction In the rates charged 
by the private corporations to: 

Ten cents for the first 30 kilowatt hours. 

Nine cents for the second 20 kilowatt hours. 

Eight cents for the third 20 kilowatt hours. 

Five cents for all over 60 kilowatt hours. 
with a 10 per cent discount for prompt payment, making the com- 
pany’s rate approximately %4 cent higher than the city rate. Early 
in 1911, when the municipal plant had grown to be a serious com- 
petitor, the company renroved this differential and made its rates the 
same as the city rates. 

July 1, 1911, the municipal plant reduced its rate to 7 cents for 
the first 60 kilowatt hours and 4 cents for all over 60 kilowatt hours, 
and this reduction was met by the company in November of the same 
year. July 1, 1912, the city again reduced the rate to 6 cents for 
the first 60 kilowatt hours, and 4 cents for all over 60 kilowatt hours, 
and reduced the minimum monthly bill, which had been 81 to 50 cents. 
The company met the reduction one month later. April 1, 1915, the 
city established the rate: $ 

Five and one-half cents for the first 45 kilowatt hours, 

Two cents for all over 45 kilowatt hours. 
with a monthly minimum of 50 cents, and the company reduced its 
rates to the same schedule. During the war and up to 1920, the 
raté for light and power was one of the very few exceptions to the 
general rise in prices during the war. Rates were raised in 1920 to: 

Six cents for the first 45 kilowatt hours. 

Two and one-half cents for all over 45 kilowatt hours. 
with a monthly minimum of 75 cents, 

Effective June 1, 1923, the present residence rates are: 

Five and one-half cents for the first 40 kilowatt hours. 

Two cents for the next 200 kilowatt hours. 

One cent for all over 240 kilowatt hours. 


It is to be noted that every reduction in rates has been made by 
the municipal plant and followed by its competitor. 

The average residence rate in all cities of the United States of 
200,000 population or more is 814 cents as compared to the average 
in Seattle for 1923 of 4% cents. The municipal plant bas had a 
similar effect in reducing power and business rates, 


Mr. President, there are some other statements in the letter 


that I would like to discuss, but they have been covered so 
many times in the debates upon the subject that I shall refrain 
from occupying the time of the Senate to go over the same 
ground again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapsworrH] to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If no Senator desires to take the floor 
in debate I will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McNARY. This morning in a colloquy with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] I proposed that he bring 
his amendment within the provisions of the water power act. 
I really think that I worked a conversion of the Senator, and 
that he intends to accept the amendment I want to propose. 
The Senator from New York is not here. I think perhaps it 
would be well to follow the suggestion of the Senator from 
Alabama, so I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ODDIE. Will the Senator withhold the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; I withhold the request. 

Mr. ODDIE. I have a little matter I would like to bring to 
the attention of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Nevada. 


SPANISH SPRINGS EXTENSION, NEWLANDS IRRIGATION PROJECT, 
NEVADA 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senate the Spanish Springs extension of the Newlands 
irrigation project in Nevada, and as the matter is shortly to be 
taken up by a conference committee composed of conferees ap- 
pointed by the Senate and by the House, I would like to call it 
to the attention of the Senate and House conferees before they 
meet to act on the subject. 

The Newlands reclamation project in Nevada was the com- 
bined accomplishment of the Jate Senator Newlands and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It was planned and developed by the former 
and vigorously assisted and made a reality by the latter. This 
was the first of all the projects to be started. It therefore 
has had to bear the brunt of the years of experimenting in 
reclamation from which all the other projects have benefited. 

The result of all this, so clearly apparent, has been ably 
stated to both Houses of Congress again and again. The finest 
engineers in the country have examined and studied its physi- 
cal and economic problems in great detail and on numbers of 
occasions. The officials of the Department of the Interior 
whose business it is to investigate and understand these mat- 
ters have examined and reported favorably on the extensions 
proposed in the Senate amendment to the pending bill for this 
project and on the necessity for it. The fact finding commis- 
sion, the Secretary of the Interior, the Budget Bureau, the 
President, the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Senate, and the Senate itself have all recommended it. 

The President’s message to Congress at the opening of the 
present session contained the following with respect to 
reclamation: 

Our country has a well-defined policy of reclamation established 
under statutory authority. This policy should be continued and made 
a self-sustaining activity administered in a manner that will meet 
local requirements and bring our arid lands into a profitable state 
of cultivation as fast as there is a market for their products. Legis- 
lation is pending based on the report of the fact finding commission 
for the proper relief of those needing extension of time in which to meet 
their payments on irrigated land, and for additional amendments and 
reforms of our reclamation laws, which are all exceedingly important 
and should be enacted at once. 


In this connection, it should be recalled that at this session 
Congress received another message from the President, trans- 
mitting the Budget estimates for the next fiscal year, and 
recommending legislation to make those estimates effective. 
In those estimates is an item of $500,000 for the construction 
of the Spanish Springs Reservoir—a necessary extension in the 
development of the Newlands project. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his report for the fiscal 
year 1924, has given such an excellent summary of the splendid 
work of his special advisory committee on reclamation, 
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which recommends the construction of the Spanish Springs 
reservoir, that I desire to quote briefly from it. He said: 


Since my last annual report the special advisory committee on 
reclamation completed its work. The personnel of this committee 
consisted of Hon. Thomas E. Campbell, of Arizona; Dr. Elwood Mead, 
of California; Mr. Oscar E. Bradfute, of Ohio; Dr. John A, Widtsoe, 
of Utah; Hon, Clyde C. Dawson, of Colorado; and Hon, James R. 
Garfield, of Ohio. Their report was forwarded to the President and 
by him to Congress. 

The survey extended over a period of seven months. It was the 
most exhaustive and far-reaching study of Federal reclamation ever 
undertaken. It has received the approval of those familiar with 
reclamation by irrigation. A painstaking and detailed study was 
made of the history of evety project constructed by the Government. 
The original estimates of the engineers on the costs of irrigation 
works of each project were analyzed and compared with the actual 
costs, after construction was completed. 

Expenses of preparing the lands for cultivation, selective settle- 
ment of projects, the proper size of farm units, drainage to restore 
waterlogged lands, agricultural deyelopment, financing the farmer, 
transportation facilities, freight rates, climatic conditions, and other 
important features of reclamation upon which the success or failure 
of reclamation depends, were investigated. 

The report of the special advisers, printed as a public document 
during the fiscal year, was an admirable treatise on Federal reclama- 
tion. It is a text for the guidance of coming generations, A most 
important finding was the necessity for a change in the present method 
of repayment by the farmers of the costs of constructing the projects. 
Under existing laws an arbitrary amount is fixed to be paid in 20 
annual installments regardless of soil fertility. Pointing oft that this 
system is erroneous and unscientific in prinicple, the committee pro- 
posed that repayments should be made on a percentage basis accord- 
ing to the productivity of the lands. 

In other words, erops raised on each project should determine the 
annual assessment of the Government to cover construction cost rather 
than an amount fixed by law, regardless of the land's fertility. The 
committee recommended 5 per cent of the producing value of the land 
as the annual repayment charge. 

The special advisory committee made 66 specific recommendations 
in all, covering many other phases of reclamation. A method of bring- 
ing about permanent relief from the distressing conditions existing 
among the farmers was also proposed through a complete reclassifica- 
tion of reclaimed lands. On some of the projects it was found that 
farms occupied by settlers were incapable of producing crops. On 
others it was revealed that some farms were more fertile than others, 
producing larger and more profitable crops. Yet, according to the 
terms of the reclamation law, the annual charge levied by the Govern- 
ment against each farm is proportionately the same. 

In order to correct this apparent injustice the committee recom- 
mended that farms be classified into groups according to productivity 
and the charges adjusted accordingly. Farmers occupying unprodue- 
tive lands shonld be given an opportunity to exchange them for others, 
Farm units incapable of supporting a farmer and bis family and re- 
paying construction costs due the Government should be exempt from 
the repayment requirements until their productivity is developed. 
Financial assistance to the settlers to enable them to obtain capital 
with which to buy agricultural equipment was recommended through 


. the creation of a credit fund by the Government, 


In a special message to the Sixty-eighth Congress, the President 
urged that legislation suggested by the special advisory committee be 
enacted into law, pointing out that a definite policy is imperative. 
This legislation failed in the last hour of the last session of Congress, 
In my opinion the future of Federal reclamation depends on the 
prompt enactment of this legislation at the coming session. Public 
approval of this measure, since Congress adjourned, would justify its 
prompt passage, 


Both the recently enacted and the proposed additional gen- 
eral reclamation legislation are specially directed to a phase of 
the irrigation problems which the original reclamation law 
and those which followed later did not touch. The prior laws 
paid particular attention to the construction and operation of 
irrigation works—that is, to the engineering features. These 
laws did not attempt to assist the settlers to meet the great 
difficulties they experienced in preparing lands and placing 
their farms and ranches on a profitable financial basis, thereby 
enabling them to meet their water-rights payments: nor were 
they assisted in developing plans prior fo their entry on the 
land. It therefore followed that the costs on small farms be- 
gan to accumulate far more rapidly than was expected and 
to quickly get beyond the power of the settlers’ means to 
meet. Because of the changing agricultural, social, and eco- 


nomic conditions, it was found that a satisfactory solution of |- 


these problems must be had before the settler could prosper. 
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In addition to the admirable legislation for reclamation 
which was contained in the second deficiency bill approved on 
December 5, which will undoubtedly provide a large measure 
of financial relief for settlers on the projects, something more 
is needed for a well-rounded policy in this field—that is, pro- 
vision for farm settlement and development. The experts in 
this field are agreed that where engineering stops, the agri- 
cultural and human welfare features and problems begin. ‘ 

One of the most important of these features is to see that 
the settler is aided in meeting the cost of developing his prop- 
erty to the producing point. The solvency of the project de- 
pends on the fitness of the settler and the earning power of the 
land. Much care, guided by expert advice, is needed to bring 
about a satisfactory combination of these factors. 

An emergency of the most pressing character exists and has 
existed for additional water storage on the Newlands project. 
The seyere water shortage which has been suffered by the set- 
tlers on this project during the last 10 years and more has 
been particularly acute during the present year, and has re- 
sulted in great loss and much damage to the crops in that 
entire area. Many efforts on the part of the Reclamation Sery- 
ice and the water users on the project to secure sufficient 
storage in Lake Tahoe have failed because of the impossibility 
of so adjusting the property rights around the lake as to pro- 
vide adequate water storage for the constantly growing needs 
of the settlers. 

After it became apparent that no relief was to be found in 
this direction the Reclamation Service definitely decided that 
the construction of a storage reservoir at Spanish Springs was 
the ouly means of solving the difficult problem, and preliminary 
action to that end was immediately begun. 

That the Government has a definite obligation to discharge 
to these settlers is frequently lost sight of in discussions of 
this subject. This obligation exists because the Government 
has actually sold to the water users located on land under the 
Truckee Canal over 7,000 acres of land, for which the Gov- 
ernment guaranteed a sufficient supply of water, but which has 
not been provided. Government engineers are agreed that it is 
neither practicable nor feasible to provide only sufficient stor- 
age to irrigate the amount of land now under cultivation, for 
the reason that the irrigation of additional land is necessary 
to secure an acre cost low enough to bring it within the reach 
of prospective settlers. 

In fairness to the water users who took up these lands at 
tlie invitation of the Government, expecting to receive an ade- 
quate water supply for their farms, and upon the basis of that 
expectation invested their money, the piecemeal methods here- 
tofore pursued should be discontinued, especially in view of the 
fact that a definite and satisfactory plan of development has 
now been worked out by the Commissioner of Reclamation, 
Doctor Mead, whose long experience and great knowledge of 
the subject amply equip him to make recommendations which 
are sound and constructive in the fullest sense of the word. 

The Newlands project compares favorably with other pro- 
jects as regards soil, climate, and quality and character of the 
people. It would, therefore, be a great injustice to haye it in- 
jured. It must be allowed to live and prosper. Furthermore, 
about four years ago, a promise was made by the former Sec- 
retary of the Interior that this Spanish Springs project would 
be completed, provided the State of Nevada would remove ob- 
stacles then existing in the form of certain water-power loca- 
tions on the Truckee River, The State of Nevada performed 
her part, but the Government has not carried out its obligation, 
At the time this promise was made, there were present Mr. 
A. P. Davis, Chief of the Reclamation Service, the governor 
of our State, our State engineer, and several of our best citi- 
zens, 

I have here statements from three of those who heard the 
promise above mentioned. One is from our present governor, 
Hon. James G. Scrugham, who was formerly State engineer; 
another is from our governor at that time, Hou. Emmet D. 
Boyle; and the third is from Mr. Graham Sanford, one of our 
most prominent, able, and reliable citizens. 

These statements relate to a conversation that took place 
between former Secretary Fall and these men in Nevada in 
regard to the Spanish Springs project, in which water-power 
rights on the Truckee River which conflicted with the butid- 
ing of the Spanish Springs project were discussed. Secretary 
Fall stated very emphatically, and is so recorded in these state- 
ments, that if the State of Nevada would remove those obsta- 
cles in the shape of water-power rights, the United States 
Government would build the Spanish Springs reservoir. 

The following statements show conclusively in my opinion 
that the Government is both legally and morally bound to ful- 
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fill its obligations to the State of Nevada, which promptly did 
its part in carrying out this agreement: 
Reno, NEV., January 28, 192}. 
Mr. C. G. SWINGLE, 
Chairman Board of Directors, 
Truckee-Oarson Irrigation District, Hazen, Nev. 

Drar Me. Swixetn: Replying to your verbal request of this date, 
my recollection of the commitnient of Secretary Fall to the building 
of the Spanish Springs Reservoir is as follows: 

On or about August 20, 1921, I accompanied Mr. Fall and several 
other gentlemen, incinding Mr. A. P. Davis, Gov. E. D. Boyle, Mr. J. F. 
Richardson, and Mr. Graham Sanford, to the site of the proposed 
reservoir. After some discussion of the obstacles which had been en- 
countered, Mr. Fall stated to me—and in the hearing of the other 
gentlemen present—that the Government would proceed with the 
construction of the Spanish Springs Reservoir provided that the State 
would undertake to assist the Reclamation Service in canceling the 
Vista power rights, which were regarded as the chief obstacle to the 
success of the Spanish Springs Reservoir project. I stated to Mr. Fall 
that we would be pleased to undertake the task, and was very confi- 
dent of our ability to succeed in the matter, Governor Boyle con- 
firmed the willingness of the State administration to use every effort 
in its power to effect a fair and equitable settlement of the difficulties, 

On or about the ist of March, 1923, in conformity with this un- 
derstanding, Secretary Fall approved the various arrangements for 
proceeding with the work. 

Very truly yours, 
J. G. ScrucHam, 
Governor of Nevada. 


Stare or Nevapa, County of Washoe, sa: 


Emmet D. Boyle, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

That he was, in 1921, the Governor of the State of Nevada, and 
that prior to that time had, at the request of various water users on 
the Newlands project and of the project manager of said project, con- 
cerned himself with the matter of securing additional water for the 
settlers on the said project under the Truckee Canal. 

That on or about August 17, 1921, he accompanied Albert B. Fall, 
then Secretary of the Department of the Interior of the United States, 
from Carson City to Tahoe Tavern, and on or about August 18 pre 
valled upon the said Secretary to accompany him and the State 
engineer to the site of the proposed Spanish Springs Reservoir. , 

That he discussed fully with Secretary Fall all of the obstacles 
which stood in the way of the construction of Spanish Springs, 
principal among which was a power permit issued by the State 
engineer of the State of Nevada in the year 1911, and continued by 
various extensions to the time of the said discussion, which permit 
was for the construction of a power plant in the Truckee River below 
the proposed Spanish Springs Reservoir. 

That having looked over the site of sald Spanish Springs Reservoir, 
in company with former United States Senator Charles B. Henderson, 
James G. Scrugham, then State engineer of Nevada; Arthur P. Davis, 
then Director of the Reclamation Service; Charles 8. Knight, then 
president and managing director of the Reno Chamber of Commerce; 
and Graham Sanford, editor of the Reno Evening Gazette, the said 
Secretary complained of the action of the State of Nevada in granting 
extensions to the said power plant, and declared the Government 
was prepared to commence the construction of Spanish Springs, but 
would do nothing until the State had eliminated this confilcting right. 

That he was thereupon assured that the State would proceed with 
the elimination of the said right, which pact—through the cooperation 
of the Reclamation Service—was kept by the State of Nevada. 

: EMMET D. Borie 


Appeared before me, a notary public In and for the county of 
Washoe, State of Nevada, Emmet D. Boyle, who under oath, declares 
that he hes read the foregoing and that all of the statements therein 
contained are true, 

[SEAL] Orrin W. DAVIE, 

Notary Public in and for the County of Washoe, State of Nevada, 


RENO, NEY., January 28, 1924. 

Graham Sanford, a resident of Reno, Nev., and manager of the Reno 
Evening Gazette, being duly sworn, says that on August 18, 1921, he 
accompanied Albert B. Fall, at that time Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States; Emmet D. Boyle, then Governor of Nevada; 
Chiries B, Henderson, then Senator from Nevada in the United States 
Congress; James G. Scrugham, then State engineer of Nevada; John 
F. Richardson, manager of the Newlands irrigation project; Arthur 
P. Davis, Director of the Reclamation Service; Charles S. Knight, 
secretary of the Reno Chamber of Commerce, and others, to the pro- 
posed dam site of the proposed Spanish Springs reservoir, in Washoe 
Coutity, Ney., which was being visited by Secretary Fall upon behalf 
of the Reclamation Service. 


That while at the proposed dam site Secretary Albert B. Fall, in 
the presence of the undersigned, stated that he (Secretary Fall) was 
very much in favor of the Federal Government proceeding without 
delay with the construction of the Spanish Springs Reservoir, but 
that such construction was being seriously hindered by hydroelectric 
power rights which bas been granted by the State of Nevada to the 
Canyon Power Co. upon the Truckee River near Vista. During this 
conversation Secretary Fall questioned the propriety of the State's 
actions in allowing and extending these permits to the Canyon Power 
Co., and further stated that the Federal Government would not pro- 
ceed with the construction of the Spanish Springs Reservoir and 
reclamation unit unless they were removed and canceled. Speaking 
directly upon this point he said, in effect, to the Nevada members 
of the party, and particularly to State Engineer James G. Scrugham: 

“It is up to the State of Nevada to get rid of these conflicting 
power rights (or permits). If this is done, we will bulld the Spanish 
Springs Reservoir.” 

State Engineer Serugham replied in effect: “ We will do it.” 

The undersigned was standing within a few feet of Secretary Fall, 
State Engineer Scrugham, Project Manager Richardson, Director 
Arthur P. Davis, and perhaps others when this conversation occurred, 
and heard all that was said. The statement of Secretary Fall was 
not qualified in any respect or in any way differently from that before 
stated by the undersigned. 

In subsequent conversations during the same afternoon, which were 
a continuance of the one related, Secretary Fall stated that the 
Spanish Springs Reservoir and the Spanish Springs reclamation unit 
should be built by the Government, and that he favored their con- 
struction. 

GRAHAM SANFORD. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a notary public in and for 
Washoe County, State of Nevada, this 28th day of January, 1924, 
[SEAL] Eusm L. CONWAY. 


There is no other project in which such a diserepancy exists be- 
tween the original estimate of cost held out to the settlers by the 
Government and the actual cost that the settlers have had to pay 
peracre, It heads the list of all the projects in this particular. 
The original plan contemplated ample water. For a number 
of years past Lake Tahoe, the large, natural storage reservoir 
at the head of the Truckee River, has at no time provided as 
much water as it was estimated at the time was needed. 


Some years ago the power companies acquired rights, through 


a decree in the Federal courts, to a certain amount of water 
for power. That cut down very materially the water that was 
necessary, and that it was expected would be available, for the 
efficient operation of the project. If the promise of the Gov- 
ernment through the Secretary of the Interior is kept, and 
the construction and completion of the Spanish Springs storage 
reservoir at once proceeded with, the resulting storage facilities 
will make it possible for that project to live and become very 
successful. The water users on this project have had to 
suffer severely. They are a splendid lot of people, and deserve 
far better treatment than they have had. 

A survey of present conditions upon the project reveals the 
fact that many of our water users are in straitened financial 
circumstances, being either indebted to local merchants and 
banks in yarying substantial amounts or delinquent in construc- 
tion and operation and maintenance charges due the United . 
States Government upon water-right contracts, and in many cases 
both so indebted and delinquent. This condition exists, not- 
withstanding the general fertility of the land they have under 
eultiyation and still are laboring to bring into cultivation, an 
excellent climate, and accessibility to the markets for their 
crops, both important factors ready to contribute to their 
ultimate success, . 

As an illustration of the straits in which a majority of the 
water users have been and are involved, it is of interest to 
mention some of the difficulties they have encountered and 
overcome in the past years. One of these difficulties has been 
the familiar one of a shortage of water during the critical 
irrigation season. This shortage was experienced by the 
Newlands project in varying degrees of severity during the 
years 1908, 1910, 1912, 1913, 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1924. 
Ten years out of the 20 years and more that have passed since 
the earlier homeseekers settled upon the project have seen a 
materially reduced crop production because of the inability 
of the Government to deliver sufficient water during the irriga- 
tion season of these years. That the Reclamation Service was 
cognizant of the situation and took steps to relieve it is 
evidenced by the following order issued over 12 years ago by 
Acting Secretary of the Interior Pierce: 

It having been found impracticable to furnish water for additional 
lands under the Truckee-Carson project, Nevada, pending the acquire- 
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ment of adequate storage facilities, the public notices heretofore issued 
and the farm-unit plats heretofore filed * * * are hereby sus- 
pended. 


Another order issued by Secretary of the Interior Fisher 
about two years later informs us that— 


In view of the losses which have been suffered on account of partial 
failure of the water supply for the Truckee-Carson project * * * 
no action looking to cancellation * * + shall be taken until Decem- 
ber 1, 1913. 


Under date of June 18, 1913, the superintendent of irrigation 
on the project notified the water users that the flow in the 
Carson and Truckee Rivers had fallen off very rapidly, and 
said: 


The water is now short, and commencing to-day all water will be 
charged against the scason's use. 


The completion of the Lahontan Reservoir on the Newlands 
project in 1915, providing a storage capacity of approximately 
275,000 acre-feet, is convincing evidence that Congress and the 
Reclamation Service recognized the need and did their best to 
remedy the condition, to the end that the lowlands settler 
should at all times be insured a sufficient delivery of water. 
Not only was the Lahontan Reservoir constructed, but the 
efforts of the United States Reclamation Service and the De- 
partment of Justice were redoubled to secure the delivery of 
the originally estimated 720,000 acre-feet of water in Lake 
Tahoe to the settlers on the higher lands, which the Govern- 
ment had contracted to deliver, and, in addition, for the equally 
important purpose of bringing under irrigation and cultivation 
the thousands of acres lying under the Truckee Canal and in 
the Pyramid and Lovelock units. The combined opposition of 
the owners of riparian rights and the prior power company 
rights on the Truckee River, heretofore mentioned, together 
with legal complications, successfully prevailed over the deter- 
mined efforts of the Government. These lands are therefore 
to-day without any assurance that planted crops can be brought 
to maturity during any season in which the snowfall upon the 
watershed is below normal, and they will continue to be until 
the water-storage facilities to be made available by the con- 
struction of the Spanish Springs Reservoir are provided. 

Soon after the Lahontan water storage had been provided a 
menacing high-water table developed throughout the lowlands 
and upon portions of the bench lands as increased acreage was 
brought into cultivation, because the shallow surface drains 
constructed by the Reclamation Service at a cost of $250,000 
became inadequate. This condition made necessary the con- 
struction of a general deep-drainage system for the entire 
project. Crop production suffered through the seepage and 
water-logging of cultivated lands, which in 1920 amounted to 
3,411 acres. The area of lands under cultivation has increased 
from 800 to 900 acres annually. Lands that had been cleared, 
leveled, seeded, and brought into cultivation under hardships 
which can only be understood by those who have experienced 
them were rapidly being rendered useless. Again the Govern- 
ment, through the Reclamation Service and the water users 
jointly, conquered the difficulty. A contract was entered into 
between it and the district providing for the construction of a 
general deep-drainage system to dispose of seepage and reduce 
the destructive water table. Drainage work was commenced 
in the year 1921 and is now practically completed. The drains 
as constructed are most effective. Of course, the country-wide 
agricultural depression in 1921 was keenly felt upon the New- 
lands project, as elsewhere, and it has continued to be a potent 
factor to be reckoned with, but conditions are improving. 

As a climax to the already multiplied troubles of the settlers 
on the project, the Interior Department unfortunately sent two 
men out to investigate this project about a year and a half ago. 
The conduct of one of them was not at all good, and he thor- 
oughly disgusted our people. The other one made an unfair 
report, based on only a few hours’ study of the project. 

In fact, he knew nothing about the conditions on which he 
presumed to pass. He made statements that were unfair, 
flippant, and untrue; and it was that upon which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior had to base his calculations, and upon 
which the House Appropriations Committee had to depend. To 
add to the difficulties, a former Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion went before the House Appropriations Committee during 
the last session and showed that he knew nothing about this 
Spanish Springs project; and, depending on the unreliable 
report he had received, gave the proposal a severe blow. That 
was most unfortunate. It discouraged our people, because 
what had happened was published in the papers of our and 
other Western States. These unfair and damaging statements 
angered and depressed the settlers, who are a noble lot of 


pioneers, working hard and earnestly to try to make this 
project pay, and who will succeed if given a chance, 

The work left for the Government to do in reclaiming lands 
was much more difficult than that which faced those who con- 
structed irrigation works under private auspices. Earlier ir- 
rigation works were built on those locations where the prob- 
lems were relatively simple, because there was a large aréa 
from which to choose. It did not take a great while for those 
who invested money in the building of reclamation works to 
find that such undertakings were largely unprofitable; and as 
far back as the year 1902 these difficulties began to present 
themselves. 

The reorganization of many of the larger private irrigation 
enterprises in the West had taken place by the year 1900. In 
many cases there was a loss of the original investment. No 
capital could be attracted to an undertaking which could not 
produce earnings of at least 6 per cent on the investment. 
Such an earning basis, however, would not be acceptable to 
those engaged in business, because business also requires that 
a profit shall be made. These conditions made it imperative 
that the Government take up the construction of irrigation 
works, if further substantial development was to be expected. 
The Government therefore entered the field at a time when 
land-reclamation settlement in our western country had been 
practically stopped, with every prospect that this great section 
would be compelled to remain in an undeveloped state. For- 
tunately the argument that what benefits one section of the 
country benefits the entire country, convinced those responsible 
for our legislation that for the Government to undertake the 
building of these irrigation works would result in the creation 
of untold wealth through increased production. 

The work of the Government has been largely along those 
lines which deal with construction. The question of operation 
and maintenance presents a different problem; for here it is 
most essential that large numbers of persons be dealt with 
in a careful and tactful manner. It is impossible for Govern- 
ment employees, who must work under law and regulations, 
to act with that degree of discretion which is necessary in 
dealing with individuals and communities in the matters 
which enter into the operation and maintenance of a reclama- 
tion project. Those acting for the Government must also con- 
stantly have in mind the political effect of their actions: and 
any matter which is so intimately related to the daily affairs 
of the large numbers of persons as operation and maintenance 
requires a much larger measure of freedom to act than can 
necessarily be exercised by those who can only report condi- 
tions and await instructions, This is in no sense a reflection 
on our Government employees, but is due entirely to the sys- 
tem of law and regulation and the political atmosphere under 
which they must perform their duties. 

The passage of the second deficiency appropriation bill during 
the opening days of the present session of Congress will greatly 
help to improve the situation, because it contains a number of 
beneficial provisions relating to reclamation projects, one of 
these provisions being that— 


whenever two-thirds of the frrigable area of any project or division of 
a project shall be covered by water-right contracts between the water 
users and the United States said project shall be required, as a condi- 
tion precedent to receiving the benefits of this section, to take over, 
through a legally organized water-user's association or irrigation dis- 
trict, the care, operation, and maintenance of all or any part of the 
project works, subject to such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
may prescribe; and thereafter the United States in its relation to said 
project shall deal with a water-user's association or irrigation district ; 
and when the water users assume control of a project the operation 
and maintenance charges for the year then current shall be covered into 
the construction account, to be repaid as part of the construction 
repayments. 


When the Government went into the business of reclaiming 
lands by irrigation there was little in the way of recorded 
accurate data regarding irrigation methods. It was only after 
the Government had embarked upon a policy of the reclamation 
of arid lands by irrigation that the experts of the Department 
of Agriculture began to give out the results of their observa- 
tions. The owners and operators of private projects were 
unwilling to admit the existence of certain difficulties, believing 
that these were local in character; but as time went on they 
came to recognize these obstacles as deep-seated and real, espe- 
cially as methods for remedying the troubles had to be dis- 
covered and applied. For example, the swamping of areas 
under irrigation was known, but the explanation generally 
given was that it was due to gross carelessness. Careful 


observation, however, demonstrated that even with the most 
economical handling of water cultivated fields have been 
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swamped, the construction of drains, and that thou- 
sands of acres have deteriorated, usually with the appearance 
of alkali on the surface, but occasionally unaccompanied by 
that or any other surface indication. 

Another error which has been prevalent in all private re- 
clamation enterprises and which has affected Government work 
as well has been that of assuming that any large area of re- 
claimed land could and would be settled upon immediately. 
Experience has shown that an agricultural community, like a 
tree, can not spring into full bearing at once. Years of slow 
growth are essential; especially where there has been no selec- 
tion of the settlers there must be a rapid turnover. Many 
families must come and go before there is a fairly complete 
adaptation to local surroundings. 

This process of elimination has been heartbreaking and has 
tried the nerves and excited the sympathy of everyone con- 
nected with the Reclamation Service. There are few Govern- 
ment employees who have not felt a certain personal responsi- 
bility in these matters. If they were free to exercise their 
judgment and to act as could the employees of a private con- 
cern, they might greatly help, or at least could prevent many of 
these people from getting into difficulty; but, as employees of 
the Government, they must of necessity stand by, report condi- 
tions, and wait for instructions. 

The many disappointing results above noted have not entirely 
come from physical conditions of soil, climate, or markets, but 
from a lack of adaptability in many cases on the part of the 
landowner—and especially of his family—to the peculiar con- 
ditions surrounding each piece of land. The good farmer, the 
man of experience, has not been willing to spend his time or 
money on project land of inferior grade. The inexperienced 
man, coming perhaps from the city and knowing nothing re- 
garding soil, has seized upon every available acre and then 
importuned the official in charge to make an effort to bring into 
production lands which are obviously unfit. 

It is not correct to infer from what has just been said, how- 
ever, that it is possible in advance to judge unerringly of the 
value of soils and of the effect of water upon the soil. It is 
only within a relatively few years that the result of much 
expert investigation has begun to reveal some of the causes of 
the unpreductiveness of solls. It is improper, therefore, to 
attribute blame or want of judgment either to Government 
officials or to the settlers in many of the cases where lands 
have proved lacking in fertility. 

The question has been raised in discussions of the new recla- 
mation law as to whether or not local committees of professional 
mien, business men, and bankers appointed on each project 
to investigate conditions and make recommendations to the 
Reclamation Service as to the application of proper remedies, 
would not naturally have their opinions biased or prejudiced 
on account of their local interests—financlal and political 
and yield to the pressure which such interests would naturally 
exert to obtain a favorable report. I wish to state that so 
far as the committee which investigated conditions in Nevada 
is concerned, it was composed of men of the highest and most 
responsible type, who I am certain endeavored to give—and did 
gtye—to the Reclamation Service an accurate, able, and com- 
prehensive statement of conditions, 

The Special Committee on Economic and Agricultural Inves- 
tigation for the State of Nevada was composed of the follow- 
ing: David Weeks, consulting engineer, and member of the 
faculty of the University of California; Robert Stewart, dean, 
College of Agriculture, University of Nevada; S. B. Doten, 
director, experimental station, University of Nevada; Cecil W. 
Creel, director, extension division, University of Nevada; F. B. 
Headley, superintendent, Newlands Experiment Farm, United 
States Department of Agriculture; and also Messrs. J. Sheehan, 
George Wingfield, W. H. Simmons, W. J. Harris, and W. A. 
Shockley, as a committee of bankers and business men, to re- 
port upon the recommendations of the special committee. 

In view of the churge lately made to the effect that efforts 
to secure appropriations for reclamation work are largely 
based on politics and the desire of candidates to make votes 
in order that they may be continued in office, it seems to me 
that it would be difficult to find a better answer than that 
furnished by the appointment of such committees. I am con- 
yinced that men of the type of those composing these local 
committees would not irresponsibly place their signatures on 
reports which are to become matters of record and which deal 
with such important matters, the effect of which will be felt 
for a long time to come. 

The question has also been raised as to the wisdom of the 
provisions in the new reclamation law in making a change in 
the method by which settlers on irrigation projects shall 
discharge their indebtedness to the reclamation fund. That 


law has been criticized because the annual repayment charges 
on this indebtedness are made to depend on the producing 
value of the land instead of on the obligation of the settlers 
to pay a stated amount each year. What has actually hap- 
pened under the old plan is of record. It is not a theory. 
The fact is that complaint has been frequently made that 
much of the money advanced by the Government has thus far 
not been returned to the reclamation fund. The reason for this 
is that the heavy expense to which settlers have been subjected 
has made impossible the accumulation of a surplus to meet 
these payments. Under the provisions of the new law there 
has at no time been any doubt expressed by the experts—who 
are certainly best qualified to give a sound opinion—that the 
settlers will have the surplus necessary to enable them to make 
their payments regularly in full. This is in sharp contrast 
with the old plan, which leaves the Government with only a 
promise to pay. 

In compliance with my urgent request, the members of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate have assured me since 
before the convening of the present session that provision 
would be made in the Interior Department appropriation bill 
for beginning the construction of the Spanish Springs Reser- 
voir, and that an initial appropriation of $500,000 for this 
purpose would be placed in the bill, which is the amount rec- 
ommended by the President, the Department of the Interior, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. The members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee have carried out their agreement as 
far as the Senate is concerned. 

In view of the great need for immediately beginning the work 
and because of the fight we have had to make for this project 
against heavy odds, the assurance of the members of the com- 
mittee was most gratifying to me and my colleague, Senator 
Pirrmay, to whom I promptly gave the information. On the 
strength of this assurance I introduced the following amend- 
ment, which the committee approved and placed in the bill, 
and which the Senate adopted without debate on January 6, 
when the bill passed. 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Oppre to the bill (H. R. 
10020) making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, viz: 
Insert at the proper place in said bill, under the title “Bureau of 
Reclamation,” the following: 

“Spanish Springs extension, Newlands project, Nevada: For con- 
tinued investigations, commencement of construction, necessary ex- 
penses in connection therewith, and for operation, under the provisions 
ot section 5 of the act (H. R. 9559, 68th Cong., approved December 5, 
1924, $500,000.” 


In this connection, one important fact regarding the provision 
for the construction of the Spanish Springs Reservoir should 
be remembered, and that is that although in dealing with new 
projects the Reclamation Service and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior hare felt it necessary to recommend agricultural and eco- 
nomic investigations before expenditures were made in pro- 
ceeding with the work on projects. In the case of Spanish 
Springs all such investigations have been made.“ 

It should also be remembered that the Government, after 
inviting settlers on reclamation projects, made contracts with 
them which it was impossible for them to fulfill. As the Gov- 
ernment can not be brought into court, it should be at all times 
particularly careful to see that the settlers, who must rely upon 
it absolutely, are given the benefit of the doubt and dealt with 
in an equitable and liberal manner when differences arise. If 
the Government finds that it has imposed a contractual obliga- 
tion on the settlers which can not be reasonably discharged, 
the Government should be the first to see that such a contract 
is modified to a point where it can be complied with, and then 
should insist upon its enforcement. Settlers should not be 
made to suffer because of errors or omissions on the part of the 
Government. To do so only leaves them helpless and many 
times in despair and ruin. 

As showing the present situation on the Newlands project 
and the need for the additional storage to be provided by the 
construction of the Spanish Springs Reservoir, I quote from a 
statement by Dr. Elwood Mead, Director of Reclamation, be- 
fore the House Appropriations Committee during its considera- 
tion of the Interior Department appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1926. Doctor Mead said: 


The primary purpose of this storage system ia to provide an ade- 
quate water supply for the irrigation of land under the Truckee Canal, 
a part of the Newlands project, amounting to about 21,000 acres. 
About 7,000 acres of this bave been settled, but the water, supply for 
its irrigators has proven so inadequate that the remainder of the land 
has been withdrawn from settlement and is now of no value to the 
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project. The Truckee Canal and dam cost $1,683,816. Its operation 
for the limited area of land now irrigated is unprofitable. In order 
to improve the financial situation of the Government by increasing 
the use of this canal and conserving the flood and waste waters of 
the Truckee River, a matter of great importance to Nevada because 
of the State’s limited population, it is proposed to build a storage 
work large enough to hold the dependable flood supply of the stream. 
Investigations to date indicate that there will be sufficlent water to 
irrigate 89,000 acres of land not irrigated by the Newlands project. 
The greater part of this would be within the original boundaries of 
the project and about 18,000 acres, outside those boundaries. An 
economic survey has been made to determine the suitability of the 
Jand for irrigation culture. 


The Spanish Springs Reservoir should therefore be imme- 
diately constructed; otherwise the interests of both the set- 
tlers and the Government will be seriously jeopardized. The 
items included in present construction charges, which are found 
to be nonbeneficial to the project, should be charged off as a 
loss to the Government and credits should be given which are 
equitable to the whole project; and they will be, under the pro- 
visions of the second deficiency appropriation bill we passed in 
December. Further examination should be made of the 20,000 
acres of those private lands which have prior water rights 
for the purpose of either aequiring the lands, if feasible, or 
obtaining an agreement for their subdivision and sale at a 
fixed price, thus bringing them definitely under the project 
as in the case of other lands. 

The construction of this proposed extension to the New- 
lands project is also very important to one of Nevada's largest 
industries—the stock-raising industry. The question of se- 
curing sufficient feed during the winter months for our range 
livestock has always been one of the most pressing problems 
which the stock raisers of our State have been called upon 
to meet. The additional acreage which will be brought into 
cultivation by the construction of the Spanish Springs Reser- 
voir will make possible a much larger output of winter feed, 
resulting in an increased production by the stock raisers of 
Nevada. In this connection it should be noted that Doctor 
Mead, the present Commissioner of Reclamation, in his annual 
report for the fiscal year 1924, in discussing the Spanish 
Springs extension, states that “the production of forage crops 
under irrigation greatly supplements the livestock industry.” 

Preliminary steps for the construction of the Spanish 
Springs Reservoir have already been taken. This action 
was the result of definite recommendations heretofore made 
by the Reclamation Service and by engineers in the employ 
of the Department of Agriculture. These recommendations 
have, of course, now been greatly strengthened by the indorse- 
ment of the Reclamation Fact Finding Committee in its re- 
port of April 10 of last year. No adverse official report has 
ever been made on the Newlands project as a whole or on the 
proposed Spanish Springs extension, except one by a man 
who made no examination of conditions and who was entirely 
ignorant of the problems and accomplishments of the water 
users. This man is no longer connected with the service. 

Much anxiety bas developed recently on the part of some 
of the settlers on the Newlands project and along the Truckee 
River because of a fear that the proposed construction of the 
reservoir at Spanish Springs will jeopardize their water sup- 
ply on aceount of the new land which the additional storage 
will make available for cultivation. 

This anxiety is doubtless due in large measure to the fact 
that for many years the water users have been subjected to 
litigation having for its object the determination of the 
amount of water to be allotted them for the irrigation of their 
farms and ranches. I have always very much regretted this 
protracted and expensive litigation, and am particularly 
anxious that it should be brought to a speedy and satisfactory 
conclusion. When the matter of these water allocations was 
before the Nevada Legislature years ago, while I was governor 
of the State, I protested against any course which would in- 
volve the water users in long litigation or subject them to any 
expense on aceount of it. I was assured by the representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice who was handling the mat- 
ter that the entire subject could be finally disposed of within 
six months and at no expense to the water users. There is, 
of course, no relation between the proposed construction of the 
Spanish Spring reservoir and any decree which may have or 
may be issued by the referee appointed to decide between the 
United States Government and the water users and between 
the water users themselves, as to how the waters of the 
Truckee River shall be delivered for irrigation purposes. Such 
a decree could only be modified or set aside through an appeal 
to the courts and not by Congress, as seems to have been the 
impression of some of the project settlers and those along the 


Truckee Riyer. I am convinced that no previously existing 
water right in the Fallon district or anywhere along the 
Truckee River will be disregarded or injured because of the 
building of the Spanish Springs reservoir. The Government, 
in my opinion, has no intention of depriving any water user 
of his legal and just rights. If anybody is so deprived, he has 
his remedy in the courts. I should certainly strongly oppose 
any action on the part of the Government that would tend to 
deprive any settler of his legally existing water rights. 

It is well known that Lake Tahoe, lying both in Nevada and 
California, is one of the beauty and wonder spots of the world. 
A reasonable interpretation of the intelligent sentiment of the 
American people will be found to be against destroying the 
natural beauty of that lake. The immediate building of the 
Spanish Springs reservoir is most necessary if we are to pre- 
vent a move in the near future which might result in the 
destruction of the marvelous scenic beauty of this wonderful 
lake, properly described as one of nature’s masterpieces. 

Mr. President, I invite attention to one angle from which, 
so far as I recall, the development of an adequate, comprehen- 
sive, and effective reclamation policy on the part of our Gov- 
ernment has not been viewed, and that is from the standpoint 
of the national defense. Our transcontinental railroads and 
highways now extend from coast to coast. The tremendous im- 
portance of reducing to a minimum the necessity of having 
these great arteries of communication traverse large barren 
areas is obvious. These agencies of travel must be used by 
our Army in time of war. Every reasonable means should 
therefore be utilized in provision for the care of our 
Army in the event it should be called upon to travel through 
our vast western country. There is no better way to do this 
than to build up such portions of those vacant areas as may 
be reclaimed through irrigation, upon which to develop and 
maintain rich agricultural communities. We would thus be 
pursuing, through the paths of peace, a course which will 
surely result in the creation of an important and permanent 
agency as part of a preparedness program which will be our 
best guaranty of peace. 

Considerable opposition to the Spanish Springs extension of 
the Newlands project has developed from certain persons in 
Nevada calling themselves the Lahontan Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation. I have investigated the statements made by those 
representing the members of this association, as have also the 
responsible officials of the Department of the Interior. We 
find that this organization is distinctly in error in these state- 
ments, and that its members are laboring under a decided mis- 
apprehension as to the real facts and conditions. I shall not, 
therefore, comment further on their opposition, but will insert 
in the Recor» at this point certain telegrams from responsible 
officials and organizations in Nevada and a letter from Graham 
Sanford, editor of the Reno Evening Gazette, and an editorial 
from the same newspaper which successfully refute the state- 
ments above referred to, and which prove conclusively that 
the construction of the Spanish Springs reservoir is feasible, 
practicable, and necessary, and that it is economically sound 
from every point of view. 

Mr. President, I ask that the telegrams, letter, and editorial 
may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FALLON, NEV., December 1, 192}. 
Senator ODDIE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Will appreciate your doing all in your power to enact fact finders’ 
recommendations into law. 

TRUCKEE-CARSON IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 


RENO, NEV., December 6, 192}. 
Senator T. L. Opom, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Beckstead’s statement opposing Spanish Springs resented here. 
With few selfish exceptions, Nevada unanimously favors project. 
Reno CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Rexo, Nev., December 7, 192}. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 

We urge your support Spanish Springs appropriation, and assure 
you protest of Lahontan Valley Water Users’ Association does not 
reflect Newlands project sentiment. Project settiers of Fernley- 
Swingle Bench and elsewhere have repeatedly indorsed Spanish 
Springs extension. They consider it imperatively necessary to pre- 
vent recurrent water shortages and to bring entire program to sound 
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state of economic development. Nevada farm bureaus haye indorsed 
construction Spanish Springs in interest of agriculture. As new lands 
are to be irrigated with unused flood waters, established water rights 
can not be injured. Lands to be reclaimed exceptionally rich soll 
and will settle rapidly. W. A. Harpy, 


President Nevada Farm Bureau, Fernley, Nev, 
RENO, Nxv., December 9, 1924. 
Hon, T. L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Resolred, That the Exchange Club of Reno, Nev., hereby condemn 
the attitude of L. A. Beckstead as assuming to bespeak the attitude 
of Lahontan Water Users“ Association toward the construction of 
Spanish Springs valley reservoir, in that it is opposed to the position 
taken by the fact-finding commission and by Dr. Elwood Mead, commis- 
sioner of the Reclamation Bureau, and Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary 
of the Interior, and by all well-informed engineers and people who 
have investigated the facts and conditions existing at the present time, 
and in that his attitude is also opposed to the best interests of the 
people of Nevada, 

EXCHANGE CLUB oF RENO, 
Dr. A. F. Apams, President, 
C. A, NICHOLS, Secretary. 
RENO, Nxv., December 11, 1924. 
Tasker L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


This company for and always has been for Spanish Springs storage. 
We hold 800-acre water right under Newlands project. 


HUMPHREY SUPPLY Co. 
FERNLEY, Nnv., January 7, 1925. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDE, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


My attention has been directed to various wires and letters sent by 
L. A. Beckstead attacking Spanish Springs extension to Newlands 
project. They charge that undertaking is not feasible, that costs will 
be excessive, that point of storage is incorrect, that it is a water- 
power scheme, and betrayal of public interests. I am familiar with 
this matter. I live upon the Newlands project. I am a water user 
and a project settler. I assure you that Mr. Beckstead and his small 
group of obstructionists do not represent either the Newlands project 
settlers or public opinion on this matter, and the charges which they 
have made are unfounded and irresponsible, Lands selected for 
reclamation are far better, in my judgment, than those now under 
Newlands project. They will repay the construction costs. Charge 
that Spanish Springs is a water-power scheme is an unwarranted 
fabrication and is brought by little band of malcontents who now have 
plenty of water and who haye no regard for the bench-land settlers of 
the Newlands project who are being bankrupted by recurrent water 
shortages. The Reclamation Service has repeatedly investigated and 
approved this extension. It has been recommended by Arthur P. 
Davis, F. E. Weymouth, Dr. Elwood Mead, and other responsible 
officials, after most careful investigation. In view of this, I can not 
understand how any weight can be attached to unsupported charges 
made by Mr. Beckstead and the alleged water association which he 
claims to represent. I urge your support of Spanish Springs appro- 
priation which has been approved by Nevada State Farm Bureau, 
Churchill! County Farm Bureau, Truckee Carson irrigation district, and 
every representative civic organization in western Nevada. 

W, A. Harpy, 
President Nevada State Farm Bureau. 


Reno, Nev., January 7, 1925. 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We urge your support of Spanish Springs appropriation now in 
conference. This undertaking is economically sound and will end 
disastrous water shortages that are ruining settlers upon bench lands 
of Newlands project. The new lands which it will reciaim are of 
finest character and they will bear construction costs. The charge 
made by so-called Lahontan Valley Water Users’ Association, that 
undertaking is water-power scheme, is absurd and unworthy of at- 
tention. ‘Storage site selected best in opinion of every competent 
authority, and we firmly belieye proposed extension will place New- 
lands project and its settlers upon sound basis, 

Reno NATIONAL BANK. 
WASHOE COUNTY Bank. 
FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 
SCHEELINE BANKING & Trust Co, 
- CECIL W. CREEL, 
Director Agricultural Brtension Work. 
GrorGe WINGFIELD, 
Esmer D. BOYLE. 
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FALLON, NEv., January 9, 1925. 
Senator Tasker L. Opprn, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Have been instructed by the board of directors, Truckee-Carson 
irrigation district, to send you the following resolution which was 
adopted January 8: “In view of the assurances which have been 
given us that the priorities of the present water users are recognized 
and that the enlargement of Truckee Canal is contemplated, we ap- 
prove and indorse the construction of Spanish Springs Reservoir,” 

L. V. PINGER, 
Secretary. 
S 
RENO EVENING GAZETTE, 
Reno, Nev., January 3, 1925. 
Hon. Tasker L. Oppm, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sxxaron ODDIE: The attention of this newspaper has been 
directed to a letter written by L. A. Beckstead, secretary of the Labon- 
tan Valley Water Users’ Association, of this State, and sent to the “ pre- 
siding officer of the Senate,” in which the following statement occurs: 

“In a report on the Newlands project in the Reno Gazette of Decem, 
ber 17, 1921, is the following statement, later indorsed at that time by 
the Gazette as follows: 

All the developments of recent years indicate that the present 
long-entrenched administrative officials of the Reclamation Service 
have adopted a definite policy toward this project best characterized 
as practical abandonment.’ ” 

Furthermore, the letter written by Mr. Beckstead says: 

“ Such is the case, The Reno Gazette of December 9, 1924, comment- 
ing editorially, admits that the Spanish Springs development injures 
Reno. It will bankrupt Fallon, * è s» 

As the Gazette has been deliberately misquoted in the letter referred 
to, we desire to advise you of the facts and refer you to our files in 
the Library of Congress as the best evidence, 

The extract from the Gazette of December 17, 1921, was not an edi- 
torial expression or eyen a news article of this newspaper. It was a 
statement made by Thomas Williams, of Fallon, Nev., published by tLe 
Gazette as a signed communication to the public. It never received 
Gazette indorsement, editorially or otherwise. 

The Gazette editorial of December 9, 1924, referred to by Mr. Bec- 
stead, contained an expression of opinion directly contrary, when con- 
sidered as a whole, to the position taken by Mr. Beckstead and his 
associates. It is attached hereto. 

We send you this letter for your information. 

Truly yours, 
RENO EVENING GAZETTE, 
GRAHAM SANFORD, Manager. 


— 


{From the Reno Evening Gazette, December 17, 1924) 
AN UNKIND STATEMENT 


Perhaps one of the unkindest statements made in connection with 
the Spanish Springs plan is that sent by a group of Newlands project 
settlers to Senator Warren, of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
carrying the very strong intimation that the project is being put 
forward by “ Reno interests.” 

“Both of our Senators are standing in with Reno and against us,” 
the protest reads, so we will have to depend upon outside help.“ 

It does seem that enough misstatements have been made concerning 
the undertaking without this. 

The plain truth is that if Reno consulted her selfish interests with 
regard to Truckee River development she would oppose the Spanish 
Springs extension and advocate upstream storage that would bring 
under reclamation the great areas of farm land just north of her city 
limits. She would fight for greater electric-power stations, which 
would become possible through mountain reservoirs, and everlastingly 
oppose the carrying of one drop of Truckee River water beyond the 
limits of Washoe County. 

But she is taking no such position. The selection of Spanish Springs 
as the main reservoir site, which means the reclamation of lands dis- 
tant from this city, was a great disappointment to Reno. She had 
hoped that a large part of the water would be placed upon Lemmon, 
Prosser, Spanish Springs, and Warm Springs lands, but when the 
Reclamation Service, after repeated investigations, declared that the 
reclamation of the arid lands about Reno was too costly and that the 
settlers would have a better chance of success through Spanish Springs 
Storage she accepted the verdict. 

For the welfare of the State she took her medicine and loyally got 
behind the Reclamation Service, believing that it was better to have 
the river's unused flood waters placed to beneficial use downstream 
than to have them flow into Pyramid Lake while western Neyada stag- 
nated from inaction. 

For this reason alone the Reno Chamber of Commerce and many 
Reno people are earnestly supporting the proposed project. 

To intimate that they are opposing the interests of the Newlands 
project and advocating a plan peculiarly their own is an unpardonable 
perversion of the facts. The real situation is exactly the contrary. 
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They have surrendered their own selfish hopes. All that Reno ean 
hope to receive is a part of the trade arising from the Wadsworth 
bench lands, and they are as close to Fallon as they are to Reno, 
“They lie at the door of Fernley. But Reno is satisfied with the 
arrangement, She believes that the new lands will soon be populated 
with prosperous, happy homes, and that she will reap some benefits 
from a more populous and wealthier State. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
518) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers and 
other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, 
or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 
1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; 
Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be 
located and constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on the 
Black Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and transmission 
line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to 
Henry Ford, or a corporation te be incorporated by him, Dam 
No. 2 and Dam No. 8 (as designated in H. Doc, 1262, 64th 
Cong., 1st sess.), including power stations when constructed as 
provided herein, and for other purposes, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk to the amendment which is now before the 
Senate which has been offered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr, Wavsworrs], and I ask that my amendment to the amend- 
ment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
offers an amendment to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ‘desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 


inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIS. As I understand the matter, the Underwood 
proposition, so called, is here as an amendment which has been 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole but has not been con- 
curred in in the Senate. It is, therefore, an amendment. The 
Senator from New York offers his proposition as an amendment 
to that amendment, and I understand the amendment about 
to be offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is an 
amendment to the amendment which has been offered by the 
Senator from New York. The parliamentary inquiry is, Mr. 
President, whether that would not be an amendment in the 
third degree and therefore ont of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is very clearly 
of the opinion that it is not an amendment in the third degree. 
The Chair reserves his opinion with respect to whether it is 
an amendment in the first degree or second degree, but will 
state that the Chair is inclined to hold that it is an amendment 
in the first degree. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, Mr. President, it is quite proper that I 
p the amendment to the amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reapinc Crrex. On page 3, line 8, after the word 
“effect” and before the period, it is proposed to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: _ 

Provided further, That the lease, in so far as relating to Dams Nos. 
2 and 3, power houses, machinery, and equipment, the steam’ plant at 
Sheffield, and all lands in connection therewith, and the disposition of 
surplus power shall be made subject to and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal water power act. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I was out of the Cham- 
ber for a moment, but I understand that the amendment which 
the Senator from Oregon offers is net te the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York but is to the pending 
measure? 

Mr. McNARY. In reply to the Senator from Alabama I 
will say that the amendment proposes to bring the provisions 
and declared purposes of the Wadsworth amendment within 
the terms of the Federal water power act, and it applies -ex- 
clusively and alone to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is a matter of indifference 
to me at what part of the amendment of the Senator from 
New York my proposal shall be inserted. It occurred to me, 
however, that it shouid follow the language in section 2, but I 
infer from the statement of the Senator from New York that 
he would prefer that it should come in on page 4 following 
section 3. If ‘that is more satisfactery to the Senator from New 
York, I shouid be happy to change the insertion to page 4, at 


the end of line 2, and I will ask the Secretary to make that 
correction and restate the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will make the 
correction. 

The READING OLERK. On page 4, at the end of line 2, after the 
word “appropriated,” it is proposed to insert the following 


Provided further, That the lease in so far as- relating to Dams 
Nos, 2 and 3, power houses, machinery, and equipment, the steam 
plant at Sheffield, and all lands in connection therewith, and the dis- 
position of surplus power shall be made subject to and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal water power act. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, J think inserting the 
amendment at that point in my amendment rather than as at 
first suggested by the Senator from Oregon is a little more 
logical. I suggest that the word “the” before the word 
“lease” be changed to the word “any.” 

Mr. McNARY. That is perfectly agreeable, and I think it is 
proper that the change should be made. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. In that form, Mr. President, so far as 
I may do so, I accept the amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon to 
the amendment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from New York whether he considers this amendment 
a proper amendment to his amendment in view of the theory 
upon which the Senator's amendment is based. It would seem 
to me that with this work of investigation, the assembling of 
data, the determination of a plan which is to be adopted, taking 
into account the unique conditions of this particular project, 
and the fact that it could be differentiated from other power 
projects and from other river sites in the United States, this 
amendment is inappropriate to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have given some thonght to that 
matter, and I have reached this conclusion with respect to it: 
The Federal water power act is the declared policy of the 
Government enacted by Congress. It is made applicable to all 
power projects inaugurated under the auspices—if I may use 
that term—of the Federal Government; and as this is a power 
project in part, at least, to be inaugurated under ‘the auspices 
of the Federal Government, I think it should be subjected to 
the same general rule of regulation. I think that policy has 
become what might be termed a basic principle in connection 
with the handling of the power problem generally. It is upon 
that theory that I accept the amendment, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
able Senator from New York—who undoubtedly has given this 
subject more consideration than myself—that fhe Federal 
power act did not have in contemplation cases in which there 
had been millions of dollars expended by the Government hav- 
ing in view the construction of industrial plants for the mamu- 
facture of nitrogen for fertilizer or anything else, but had to 
do rather with virgin propositions where they were to be con- 
sidered de novo. Here is a proposition upon which the Govern- 
ment has expended a large sum of money; so, as I said a 
moment ago, it is to be distinguished, and distinguished very 
readily, from virgin propositions, from cases where a grant is 
sought for the purpose of building a power plant. 

Notwithstanding what the Senator has said, it does seem to 
me that the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
would be a handicap to the execution of the plan which is con- 
2 by the amendment offered hy the Senator from New 

or 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Upon a division, the amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from New York, as 
amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in the amendment that has 
been offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to 
the pending bill there is nothing about authorizing the build- 
ing of Dam No. 3. If that dam were built by the present or- 
ganization now building Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals it would 
result in an enormous saving to the Government; and I de- 
sire to know if the Senator from Washington would be willing 
to incorporate in his amendment a provision similar to the 
ge 7 = in the pending bill authorizing the building of 

am No. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that when this matter was under discussion I think 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] had the floor; the 
question came up about this dam, and I got the impression, at 
any rate, from what the Senator from Alabama said, that Dam 
No. 3 had already been approved. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; the question that was under dis- 
cussion was not the question of building Dam No. 3. That was 
not objected to. It is a mere authorization. The question we 
were discussing was an amendment that was offered from 
the floor by some Senator—I can not recall whom—to carry 
the appropriations for building Dam No. 3. I am not sure but 
that, perhaps, I offered the amendment myself at the sug- 
gestion of some other Senator, and the Senator from Wash- 
ington suggested that it was proper for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to take care of the appropriations. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes; if the project was au- 
thorized. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I withdrew it; but what the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is speaking about is not the question of 
an appropriation, but the question of an authorization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. An authorization. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that; but, as I 
understand, Dam No, 3 has not been authorized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. The amendment that I had of- 
fered, and which is now the pending bill, does authorize it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I looked through the Senator's 
bill as it was printed here, and I found no authorization of 
Dam No. 3 in it, but I did find an authorization of Dam No. 3 
in the so-called Norris bill. I had understood, however, that 
both sides were in fayor of the construction of Dam No. 3, and 
so I had prepared an amendment to my proposal, and was in- 
tending to ask, thinking that there probably would be no yote 
on my proposition this afternoon—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Section 8 of the pending bill, known as 
the Underwood bill, does provide authority for the construc- 
tion of Dam No. 3. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I overlooked it, then, because I 
looked through the bill hurriedly awhile ago to find out; 
so I haye prepared my substitute with a provision authorizing 
Dam No. 3, and I am glad to conform to the Senator’s request, 
and ask that I may present my amendment intended to be 
proposed as modified in that particular so that it may be 
printed for the consideration of the Senate when the matter 
does come up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is at liberty to modify his amendment in any way he 
wishes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to have it printed as 
modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be ordered printed 
as modified. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] as 
amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
voted upon I wish to make a few observations. I am not going 
to discuss to any extent the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York. My objections to it were stated in the 
questions propounded by me while the Senator from New York 
was on the floor in advocacy of his amendment. I am going to 
state my objections without any elaboration whatever. 

My objection is twofold: First, it invests in a commission 
of five the power to determine definitely whether this plant 
shall be operated by the Government or leased. True, it pro- 
vides for approval by the President, but it does not provide for 
any voice by Congress in the matter of their decision. It 
provides that in case the commission decides it is not wise for 
the Government to operate the plant it may lease it, without 
prescribing any condition whatever as to the terms upon which 
it may make the lease. If the commission shall decide to 
lease, therefore, it can fix the terms of the lease to suit its 
own free will. I believe that part of the amendment requires 
the approval of the President, but it does not require the ap- 
proyal of Congress. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not, the only limitation being 
the 50-year period. 

Mx. SIMMONS. So that Congress will have no opportunity, 
in case the commission leases it, to pass upon the question of 
whether or not that lease is satisfactory to it. 

I think that is too much power to invest in this commission, 
and for that reason I am opposed to it. I think that both pro- 
visions of the Senator's bill should be subject to the approval 
of the Congress; but it was not for that purpose that I rose. 
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In the discussion in which I indulged yesterday I minimized 
the possible competition of fertilizers produced by the Govern- 
ment or by a lessee at Muscle Shoals with fertilizers produced 
by manufacturers or mixers of fertilizer in the country. I ex- 
pressed the opinion that that competition would be negligible 
because of the limited amount of nitrogen required to be pro- 
duced at this plant. The Senator from New York has to-day 


-made the point that the original bill introduced by the Senator 


from Alabama had been amended so as to strike out the pro- 
vision requiring the fertilizer produced to be sold either mixed 
or unmixed, according to demand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to correct him. The words that were stricken out were 
“according to demand.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I intended to say. I with- 
draw what I said and will read the provision. The bill as in- 
troduced by the Senator originally provided: 


The United States, its agents, or assigns, shall manufacture nitrogen 
or other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with or without 
filler, according to demand. 


At the time I was discussing the proposition I did not know 
that the words “according to demand” had been stricken out 
by an amendment, but the Senator from New York called my 
attention this morning to the fact that they were stricken out. 
Upon an examination of the Recor, I see that there was no 
discussion of the amendment, but that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] suggested to the Senator from Alabama 
an amendment eliminating those words, and the Senator from 
Alabama accepted the suggestion and the amendment was 
agreed to without discussion on the floor of the Senate. The 
elimination of those words somewhat changes the situation, 
as I understood it at the time I was discussing the amendment, 

The Senator from New York is no doubt correct in saying 
that with those words stricken out probably the entire project 
at Muscle Shoals might be converted into a complete fertilizer 
plant, which would amount to abont 2,500,000 tons of completed 
fertilizer, and that that amonnt of fertilizer would bring about 
competition between the Government plant or its lessee and 
the independent fertilizer producers and mixers in the country. 
I think that result possibly would follow the elimination of 
those words, and therefore I shall insist that the words be 
restored. 

With those words in the bill, my theory was that by reason 
of the freight charges there would be no demand for a com- 
pleted fertilizer except within a limited area in proximity to 
the plant; that the freight cost of distributing the finished 
product would be so great that there would be practically no 
demand from distant sections of the country for the complete 
fertilizer, but that there would be a demand throughout the 
United States for the nitrogen produced at the plant. 

There are only about 60 pounds of sulphate of ammonia in 
a ton of fertilizer, so that the manufacturers of fertilizer and 
the mixers of fertilizer throughout the country, without any 
excessive freight charge, might have purchased sulphate of 
ammonia from the plant at Muscle Shoals instead of importing 
it from Chile. Therefore, except as to the extent of the 
requirement of the area in immediate proximity to the plant, 
the competition that would be brought about would be only a 
competition between the Chilean nitrates and the nitrates 
produced at Muscle Shoals. My conclusion, therefore, was 
that such competition could not possibly affect injuriously the 
producers or mixers of nitrogen in any part of the country 
except in the territory immediately- around the plant. Of 
course, nobody could object to the Government producing a 
product which would take the place of a product that is now 
not produced in this country, but is wholly imported. It was 
with that idea in mind that I made the observations with 
reference to the small and negligible competition, which would 
be brought about by the enactment of such a law, between 
the Government and the producers and mixers of fertilizer in 
the country. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we have been debating this bill 
for something like a month and if all the speeches are finished 
I trust we may vote and dispose of it. Many of us have other 
bills which we are anxious to take up and dispose of, but 
we do not want to interfere with the consideration of the 
pending measure. I trust that Senators will realize that we 
have to reach legislation by compromise in a great degree. 
Speaking for myself, without conferring with anyone else, I 
would like very much, if we could possibly do so, to vote on 
the pending amendment and perhaps dispose of the bill to-day, 
so that next week we can go to other business. I do not think 
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it will help things on either side to debate it any longer, for 
Senators have made up their minds about it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I fully agree 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] that we 
ought to dispose of the measure. Thus far I haye had nothing 
to say on the subject, but in view of some of the statements 
which have been made during the discussion I feel that I 
should make a very short statement. I do not intend to 
consume any great length of time. 

To my mind the real issue here is different from that indi- 
cated in statements which haye been made by other Senators. 
I do not believe that there is necessarily involved at this time 
any question as to the permanent policy of the Government 
with respect to this individual enterprise. In other words, it 
is not a question of Government ownership and operation as 
against the question of individual ownership or operation. 
The amendment which is now the bill before the Senate intro- 
duced by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] provides 
for two things—a lease of the property for 50 years or oper- 
ation for an indeterminate time by the Government. 

I think the question is whether we are now prepared to 
dispose of the property for a period of 50 years. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
likewise gives an opportunity to dispose of the property for 
50 years. There are some conditions embodied in the Under- 
wood amendment regarding the method of disposing of it for 
that length of time. The Senator from New York would turn 
the property over to a commission to handle as it might think 
best, but with the privilege of disposing of the property for a 
term of 50 years upon such conditions as it might see fit to 
accept, with a few limitations specified in the amendment. 
I am inclined to believe, if we are going to provide for dis- 
posal of the property by lease for 50 years, that perhaps the 
manner suggested by the Senator from New York would be 
preferable in not stating minimum conditions, but leaving it 
absolutely to the President of the United States and the com- 
mission to be created by him. 

Under the provisions of the Underwood substitute the Presi- 
dent would have the right to fix terms, it is true, but we 
specify what have been called here the minimum terms and 
conditions. However, in expressing the minimum by the adop- 
tion of those terms we say that we are willing to have the 
property disposed of on those terms for that length of time. 
I am not willing to do that, and I wish to state that I do 
not believe I have information which would satisfy me as to 
what terms should be imposed in such a disposition of the 
property. I am unwilling at this time to undertake to 
prophesy the various uses to which the property might be put, 
the various industries which might be developed during a 
period of 50 years. The Government of the United States has 
expended upon the property about $150,000,000. A great city 
has been built there. A great manufacturing plant has been 
built there. We are now completing the dam which will fur- 
nish a very large amount of power. The possibilities of the 
stream are still unmeasured. It has been stated that a million 
horsepower may be developed there. We are called upon to 
say that we are willing to dispose of the property for 50 years 
upon a rental basis of about $2,000,000 a year. 

It is true that some of the conditions are specified, one of 
which is that there must be the manufacture of fixed nitrogen. 
We do not know whether that is practicable or not. I have 
listened to the arguments here, and the more I have listened 
to them the more I have been convinced that the Senators 
have very little definite information regarding this subject. 
I have even heard it questioned that fixed nitrogen, as manu- 
factured at that plant, can be used in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer at all. As to what it is going to cost, no one has 
attempted to say, and I do not feel that we are justified at 
this time in disposing of this property under any conditions 
which we might impose in the light which we have at the 
present time, 

Moreoyer, the bill proposed by the Senator from Alabama 
merely disposes of Dam No. 2, which has a limited horsepower, 
much less than we hope to see developed in the entire project. 
It does not provide for any future development. The attach- 
ment of Dam No. 3 to the proposition was voted down, as I 
recall, and it must be evident that if there is to be future 
development the leasing for 50 years of Dam No, 2, and that 
machinery, and the turning over of that city and all the other 
property connected with this project, would be ill advised. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the authorization to build 


Dam No. 3 is in the Underwood bill. S 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; but the proposal to dis- 
pose of Dam No. 3 is not in the Underwood amendment, as I 
understand it. 


Mr. HARRISON. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, The Senator from Mississippi , 
[Mr. Harrison] proposed an amendment of that kind, but it 
was voted down, so that all that is attempted here is to lease 
Dam No. 2, with the nitrate plants, and the city, the quarry, | 
and other pieces of property in connection therewith. To my 
mind a lease of that sort, in the face of the future development 
which we hope may come, is equivalent to the putting of a 
monkey wrench into this tremendous machinery which we | 
hope to see in operation there in the near future. 

It has been said that to vote for the Norris bill would com- 
mit this country indefinitely to the policy of public ownership | 
and public operation. I submit that it is not necessary to go 
that far to justify a yote for the Norris bill. It is true it) 
does specify some things which are to be done during the next 
six years, but it is still within the control of Congress at any 
time to divert this great property to other uses if it should 
see fit. 

To me it appears that there is only one question involved 
here now, and that is whether, with our meager information, 
with this shadow surrounding the whole proposition, we should 
dispose of this property now on any terms for a period of 50 
years. I am unwilling to have it done. If the Norris bill shall 
be passed, the Government will haye the property within its 
control and can make disposition of it from time to time as it 
shall see fit. 

I know that at least some of the advocates of the Underwood 
amendment say that unless that is agreed to nothing will be 
done with this property. I do not believe that apprehension is 
well founded. I have not heard a single Senator say that he 
is not in favor of the future development and use of this prop- 
erty, and that he wants it utilized to the fullest measure. I 
think it is realized generally that there is one project there 
that ought to be developed and ought to be developed to its 
fullest extent. I hope we may show that it will produce a 
million horsepower; and if that can be done, either for the 
purposes of navigation or flood control or for the value of the 
power, or what not, it seems to me it ought to be done, and I 
want it done. I believe that all the Senators are willing thatit 
should be done, and that whatever is necessary on the part 
of the Government to bring that about will be done. In this 
state of affairs I can not bring myself to conclude at all that 
we shouid try to fix minimum terms, or any other terms, for 
the disposition of this property for 50 years. 

It has been said that unless we do something of this kind 
the bill will be vetoed by the President of the United States. 
I do not believe that, and I base my belief upon the statements 
of the President himself. He has specifically stated to us 
and to the Congress that he favors a sale of this property or 
a long-term lease, but he adds: 


If no advantageous offer be made, the development should continue, 
and the plant should be dedicated primarily to the production of 
materials for the fertilization of the soil. 


In view of that statement, how can it be said that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would veto a measure which com- 
plies in part with his expressed desire? It is true that he 
says that he prefers that it be handled in some other way; 
but if it can not be done in some other way, then he specifi- 
cally says that he wants it developed and used for the pro- 
duction of fertilizer in order to replenish the soil. So I think 
that it can not be reasonably inferred from this express lan- 
guage of the President that he would veto a bill because it 
provided only one of the methods which he himself has said 
he is willing to accept for the development of this property. 

In view of these conditions, as I see them, I shall feel com- 
pelled to vote against the Wadsworth amendment; I shall feel 
compelled to vote against the Underwood proposal when it 
comes to a final vote, or any method of disposing of this prop- 
erty which shall attempt to make disposition of it for a period 
of 50 years. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to read just a line 
or two from the minority report filed by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] for himself and other members of 
the Committee on Agriculture favorable to the Ford offer. 
This report was signed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr, Sura], and myself. We say in this report, among other 


Certain objections to the Ford offer seem apparent, but we insist 
without fear of successful contradiction that none of the objections 
to the Ford offer can be remedied or solved by Government ownership 
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and operation at Muscle Shoals—by the Government going into the 
power business or entering the uncharted and hazardous field of oper- 
ating nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals in the production of nitrogenous 
and other commercial fertilizers using electrochemical processes the 


commercial -success of which is yet controversial. For Congress to 
adopt such a policy, when Henry Ford's offer makes it unnecessary 
for the Government to do so, would subject Congress to the just con- 
demnation and reproach of all sober-minded people. 


This minority of the committee proceeds to say: 


1. The Ford offer takes the Government out of the fertilizer and 
power business. 

The Norris bill sets the Government up in the fertilizer and power 
business, 


The provision in the Underwood bill requiring fertilizer to 
be made at Muscle Shoals, just as the Ford offer did, would 
produce 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. Under the provisions of 
the Underwood bill it must be made into fertilizer right there 
at Muscle Shoals. We provide that they shall produce 2,400,000 
tons of commercial fertilizer a year. That is more than a 
fourth of the fertilizer sold annually in the United States, 
which is now about 8,000,000 tons. Here is an opportunity 
to produce enough fertilizer at Muscle Shoals to control the 
price in the United States. Senators, the farmers of the South 
would rejoice at the opportunity to buy cheap fertilizer. We 
also provide in this bill, as we did in the Ford offer, that 
those who manufacture it shall not make more than 8 per 
cent on its production. Practically all of those who have tes- 
tified before the Committee on Agriculture have stated that 
in their judgment fertilizer could be made and sold at Muscle 
Shoals for about half the price for which it is selling to-day. 
J see in that a great opportunity for service to the farmers of 
the South. God knows they need to have something done for 
them. They have not yet recovered from the deflation panic 
of 1920 and 1921. The fertilizer bill in 1920 in my State was 
$20,000,000. It is not hard for the farmers to understand that 
if they could get fertilizer for half price they would ‘save in 
my State alone $10,000,000. It is not hard for the farmers of 
South Carolina, of North Carolina, of Tennessee, of Georgia, of 
all of our Southern States to eusily calculate how much it will 
save to them. 

We must not deceive ourselves. We know that we who are 
really fighting for the farmers are engaged in a mighty 
struggle with the Fertilizer Trust. It is not only operating 
from Baltimore or some other place out in the States, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], but 
it is right here in the Capital of the Nation. It is issuing 
bulletins right under our noses. It is giving warning to Sen- 
ators who are friendly to them that the Underwood bill is as 
deadly to their interests as the Ford bill was. I can not 
understand why those on this side who supported the Ford 
bill, which had this fertilizer provision in it, weaker than it 
now is in the Underwood bill, can not go with us now and help 
to cinch this thing and pass this bill. 

Mr. President, there is going to be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth on the part of some Senators if this ‘Congress does not 
dispose of this bill. I want to sound a note of warning to 
them now if this makeshift offer by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] goes through and the Senate walks up and 
confesses that it does not possess the intelligence necessary to 
dispose of this matter, that it is ready to confess that it does 
not know how to dispose of it, when millions of farmers are 
erying out to us asking that we shall let them enjoy some of 
the benefits to be derived from the use of that plant in making 
fertilizer, if they throw this opportunity away and leave it 
up in the air, under the provisions of the bill of the Senator 
from Washington, they will hear from that in the Southern 
States, where the farmers are now sorely oppressed by the 
Fertilizer Trust. 

Under the fertilizer provisions of the Underwood bill we 
direct that they shall make fertilizer for the farmers and 
shall not charge over 8 per cent above the cost of production. 

The farmer is not going to be deceived in this matter. The 
farmers will know just what has happened here. They know 
that we have battled here for fonr years in favor of the Ford 
bill, demanding day in and day out that fertilizer be made 
at Muscle Shoals for the farmers, because we know it can be 
made and sold there for about half the price the farmer now 
has to pay for fertilizer. The farmers are going to wonder 
why some Senators haye quit supporting a provision that prac- 
tically all of us from the South have been supporting all the 
time. These same Senators, along with myself and others, 
have helped to make the fertilizer provision of the Underwood 
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bill even stronger than it was in the Ford offer. They helped 
us to amend the Underwood bill so as to make certain that 
fertilizer would be made at Muscle Shoals. They already 
know by the terms that they have helped to write into ‘the 
Underwood bill that whoever gets Muscle Shoals has got to 
make and sell fertilizer to the farmers as the law that we 
pass directs. 

Mr. President, I can not understand just how some of my 
friends will reconcile that situation with the plant at 
Muscle Shoals dedicated to the work of making fertilizer for 
the farmer—40,000 tons a year—not for one year, with per- 
haps two or three years elapsing before making any more, but 
steadily every year, and, as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussarn] suggests, making over 2,000,000 tons of completed 
fertilizer. I stated that a little while ago. It will be a great 
blessing to our farmers, and, Senators, let me say, they would 
certainly appreciate such favorable consideration of them and 
their interests. 

I am sorry to say that the farmer frequently finds himself 
forgotten when the election is over and some men are far 
removed from the reach of his ballot. This has been a long 
fight that we have been making here for cheap fertilizer for 
the farmer. And now I'am sorry to say we find our forces 
somewhat divided. It does not make much difference how a 
battle is lost, if it is lost, Have we of the South not enough 
continuity of thought, unity of purpose, and concert of action 
at a time like this to seize upon the opportunity that opens 
the door in our faces? Shall we go off and try to hide our 
responsibility behind an amendment like that of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], who lives 3,000 miles from 
Muscle Shoals, and permit him to direct our course in the 
matter of disposing of the Muscle Shoals project? 

I regret to say that I see some few of my friends on this 
side flirting just a little bit with the dangerous, deceptive, and 
deadly measure of the Senator from the far-away State of 
Washington. His amendment ‘provides for the appointing of 
a commission to tell us what we should do with Muscle Shoals. 

Mr, President, the people of my State sent me here as one of 
their Senators to look after this and other situations for them, 
and I am trying to do my best to represent them. I want to 
appeal to my friends on this side of the Chamber not to follow 
off after this jack-o’-lantern arrangement which the Senator 
from Washington has suggested. Would it not be an embar- 
rassing situation for us to stand up here before the country 
and say, “ We confess we do not know anything about the sub- 
ject after we have studied it and discussed it for four years; 
We now confess our incompetency and our impotency to deal 
with it; and we want a guardian appointed to tell us what 
we ought to do with it”? How ridiculous, Mr. President! 

It will not be long now until the farmers of my State will be 
walking down the cool, moist furrows of the field; it will not 
be long now until they will be putting fertilizer in the ground; 
and oh, what a ray of hope it will bring to them to know that in 
the not far distant future they are going to have a mighty 
agency working for them and not for the Fertilizer Trust, 
helping to bring down the price of fertilizer and making sure 
a saying to the farmers of the South of more than a hundred 
million dollars a year. That is what I am working for, and 
that is what I hope to see accomplished. 

Senators, I have been fighting for the farmers of the South 
in this matter ever since I came into the Senate a little more 
than four years ago. I have contended from the outset that 
some of the water power at Muscle Shoals should be used to 
make fertilizer. I seized upon the opportunity offered by the 
Ford bill, and I supported that bill as best I could, When Mr, 
Ford, without notice to me and my colleagues, withdrew his bid 
I had to look elsewhere for something to take its place. My 
colleague [Mr. Unpgrwoop] introduced a bill which carried the 
Ford provision as to fertilizer for our farmers; Senators on 
this side, as I. have said, by offering amendments to it have 
perfected it and made it stronger, and it is now eyen better 
than the Ford bill so far as the farmers are concerned. Why 
should I not continue to support it? 

Mr. President, whoever gets Muscle Shoals, I want to see to 
it at this session of Congress that they shall be required to 
make fertilizer and sell it at half the price at which it is sell- 
ing to-day. That is what I am hoping to do, If I can accom- 
plish that, I will have served the farmers of my State, the 
South, and the country well and faithfully. 

This is the end of a hard and strenuous week for some of 
us, and I am not going to detain the Senate Jong. 

I want to read, in conclusion, a little poem. I do not know 


who its author is, but it tells us a great truth when it says: 
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The politician talks and talks, 
The actor plays his part; 

The soldier glitters on parade, 
The goldsmith plys his art, 

The scientist pursues his germ 
O'er the terrestrial ball, 

The sailor navigates his ship, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The preacher pounds the pulpit desk, 
The broker reads the tape; 

The tailor cuts and sews his cloth 
To fit the human shape. 

The dame of fashion, dressed in silk, 
Goes forth to dine, or call, 

Or drive, or dance, or promenade, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


The workman wields his shiny tools, 
The merchant shows his wares; 

The aeronaut above the clouds 
A dizzy journey dares. 

But art and science soon would fade, 
And commerce dead would fall 

If the farmer ceased to reap and sow, 
But the farmer feeds them all. 


Senators from the South, let us not forget the farmers in 
the South. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I seldom disagree with my dis- 
tinguished friend from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. I have great 
respect for his judgment, and, if possible, even greater affec- 
tion for his person; but I can not concur in his conclusion 
that if the Senate fails to dispose of Muscle Shoals it will be 
because we lack intelligence. If some power, human or super- 
human, will instantly and securely apply effective Maxim 
silencers to the oral orifices of about 90 Members of this body, 
we can dispose of the entire pending question before this time 
day after to-morrow. And if the flood of oratory with which 
we haye been deluged since early this morning, and which 
greatly exceeds the wasting flood of water at Muscle Shoals, 
can be restrained at once, we shall be able to dispose of the 
Wadsworth amendment within five minutes after I take my 
seat. The Senate is talking itself into disrepute, the country 
to tears, and necessary legislation to death. It is quite re- 
markable that so many have not yet learned that— 


In all labor there is profit; but the talk of the lips tendeth only to 
penury. 


As complemental to the poem which the able Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HerLIN] has just recited I submit the following: 

Once upon a time one of those long-neglected but highly 
respectable and absolutely indispensable persons known as a 
farmer was shown a series of pictures, which he viewed with 
the keenest interest. The first at the top of the panel was the 
picture of a king. Under this picture was the legend “I rule 
over all.” Next in order was the picture of a soldier and 
beneath it the inscription “I fight for all.“ Then followed a 
picture of a member of Parliament and the assertion “I make 
laws for all.” The very last picture at the bottom of the panel 
was that of a United States Senator. Beneath this portrait 
was written the veracious boast “I talk for all.“ After reading 
the last of these legends our farmer friend, being unable longer 
to contain himself, snorted, “ Yes; durn it; and I pay for all.“ 

Senators, let us stop talking at the expense of the country. 
Let us give the people some legislative relief. Let us without 
further delay provide for the utilization of the water power at 
Muscle Shoals and thus supply the farmers the necessary fer- 
tilizer with which to make. their impoverished land “rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I hope that we may have a 
yote on the Wadsworth amendment to-day, but before we have 
it I think I ought to say just a word in explanation of my atti- 
tude. 

As I look at it, I have no choice between the Underwood sub- 
stitute and the Wadsworth amendment; I can not support 
either one; and if we are to have either one of them, I do not 
care which it may be. Therefore I will content myself when 
my name is called by voting “present.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to make one 
slight change in my amendment, which I am sure will not be 
objected to by any Senator present. On page 3, after line 2, I 
wish to insert “the members other than the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
modification of the amendment? The Chair hears none, and by 
unanimous consent the amendment is modified as proposed. 

NEVERAL Senators. Question! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended proposed by the Senator from 
New York to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses]. Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and vote 
s nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when his name was called). Present. 

Mr. RALSTON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. I 
understand, however, that if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” Iam therefore free to vote, and I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. My colleague the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. SreeHeNns] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jounson]. If my colleague were pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My colleague [Mr. WHEELER] is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN: (after having voted in the negative). I under- 
stand that my pair, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS], if present, would vote as I have voted. Has the 
Senator from West Virginia voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from West 
Virginia has not voted. - 

Mr. OWEN. With the understanding that he would vote as 
I have voted, I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is unavoidably absent. If present, he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON, I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Grass] has a general pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MCLEAN]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. SraxEx] is absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]; but I 
understand that both Senators would vote the same way. If 
the senior Senator from Kentucky were present, he would vote 


“ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 5, nays 65, as follows: 
YEAS—5 
Senam Norbeck Pepper Wadsworth 
ge 
NAYS—65 

Ball Ferris Kin Shipstead 
Bayard Fess Lad Shortridge 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Brookhart Frazier MeNary Smith 
Broussard George à Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce pk Means Sterling 
Butler Gooding Metcalf Swanson 
Cameron Hale Neel Trammell 
Capper Harreld Oddie Underwood 
Copeland Harris Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Harrison Owen Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Warren 
Dale Johnson, Calif. Pittman Watson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex, Ralston Willis 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ransdell 
Ernst Kendrick Sheppard 
Fernald Keyes Shields 

NOT VOTING—26 
Ashurst Greene McLean Stanfield 
Bursum Howell Moses Stanley 
Caraway Johnson, Minn. Norris Stephens 
Couzens La Follette Reed, Mo, Weller 
Edwards Lenroot Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Elkins McCormick Robinson 
Glass McKinley Spencer 


So Mr. WapswortH’s amendment as amended was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in order that it 
may be pending on Monday, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and a third 
person to be appointed by the President of the United States, who, if 
not a public official of the United States, shall be paid out of the 
appropriation herein authorized, such compensation as may be fixed by 


the President, be, and they are hereby, constituted a commission to 
investigate and study the proposals and questions involved in the use 
and disposition of the water-power resources and property of the 
United States at and connected with Muscle Shoals and to report to 
Congress on or before the first Monday in December, 1925, its conclu- 
sions and recommendations for the use or disposition of the same. The 
commission is authorized and directed to use in the work herein 
authorized such employees of the War and Agricultural Departments as 
can be used advantageously, and may employ such additional assistants 
as may be necessary within the limits of appropriations made for such 
purposes. The commission may invite proposals for the lease or pur- 
chase of such properties, or any part thereof, and report such proposals 
to Congress, with their recommendations in regard to the same. The 
appropriation of $100,000 is hereby authorized for carrying out the 
purposes of this-act. Until legislation shall be enacted providing other- 
wise, the Secretary of War, with the approval of the President, ts 
authorized temporarily to dispose of the power developed at Muscle 
Shoals from time to time upon such terms as he may deem wise, but 
no contract for the use of the power shall be made for a longer period 
than one year. No proposal for a lease of any of the property or 
resources involved herein for more than 50 years shall be considered. 
The production of an adequate supply of nitrates for war and fertilizer 
purposes is hereby declared to be the primary purpose of the Muscle 
Shoals development, and such purpose shall be given full consideration 
in the report and recommendations made to Congress hereunder, 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to construct 
Dam No. 3 in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accord- 
ance with report submitted in House Document 1262, Sixty-fourth Con 
gress, first session: Provided, That the Secretary of War may, in his 
discretion, make such modifications in the plans presented in such 
report as he may deem advisable In the interest of power or naviga- 
tion: Provided further, That funds for the prosecution of this work 
may be aliotted from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by 
Congress. for the improvement, preservation, and maintenance of rivers 
and harbors, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this measure has been pending 
a long time; and from what has been said, not only on the floor 
but in private conversation, by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris], who has charge of the bill, I know that he is 
anxious to get through with it. I know that the same thing is 
true of the attitude of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop}. I should like, therefore, to ask these Senators if we 
can not enter into an agreement to vote upon this measure not 
later than Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has correctly 
stated my attitude. I am anxious to get through with this legis- 
lation. I think we will finish it on Monday, but I am not 
going to enter into any agreement at any time until I know at 
least that whatever is before the Senate has been debated. 

I want to say to the Senator from Kansas now that I take 
that position for this reason: I do not know what may come 
out of thin air in the way of a proposed substitute amendment. 
The bill of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] was 
introduced here, and I had no opportunity to see it until it 
was introduced the day before we had agreed to take up the 
Muscle Shoals measure. If I make an agreement now to vote 
at a particular time on all amendments and on the bill to its 
final disposition, I do not know what else may happen or 
what else may come. — 

I want to say to the Senator that so far as I know there are 
no lengthy speeches to be made; so far as I know there are 
no amendments that will take time, but in order to be certain 
and not be taken by surprise again I am not going to make 
any agreement at this time for a time of final vote. I do not 
want to have the Senator misunderstand me. I am anxious to 
dispose of this matter, but I am not going to take any chance 
of that kind. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if we can not agree on a time 
to vote, can we not agree to limit debate, beginning Monday 
morning, to 20 minutes on each amendment and the bill itself, 
and that no Senator shall be permitted to speak more than 
once? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that if I could be 
assured that no other amendment would be offered except this 
one, I should not have any objection to it personally, although 
I have been told privately by some Senators that they wanted 
to make some remarks on the so-called Jones amendment if it 
came up. I do not know how long they will want to take, so I 
will not agree to that at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, of course I am anxious 
to have a conclusion in regard to the passage of this bill. I 
have yielded wherever it was necessary for the public business 
to be transacted, but nearly one-half of the present session of 
Congress has passed. We have discussed this bill from every 
angle. Of course the responsibility for the transaction of pub- 
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lic business does not rest directly on my shoulders; but I think 
the time has come when, if we can not get a reasonable agree- 
ment about the limitation of debate, the bill should be kept 
before the Senate continuously until we can arrive at a final 
vote, and I wish to say to the Senator from Kansas that 
so far as I am concerned I shall be glad to cooperate with him 
along that line. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if we are unable to obtain 
an agreement for a final vote very soon, may we not be able 
to have some night sessions, so that either the Muscle Shoals 
bill may go along or we may use evening sessions in the 
transaction of other business, especially the passage of the 
appropriation bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if I may answer that question, 
I have the assurance of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], and 
other Senators, that if there is not an early disposition of this 
bill they will consent to night sessions to consider the appro- 
priation bills or the Muscle Shoals bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that would apply to all except 
the naval appropriation bill. I would not consent to night 
sessions on that bill while this debate is running. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the Senator from Wyoming knows, 
I have no desire in the world to interfere with the disposition 
of the supply bills. I desire to expedite them as far as pos- 
sible; but there is other business pending before the Senate 
that is entitled to consideration, and after six weeks’ consid- 
eration of this bill I think the Senate should insist on a con- 
tinuation of its efforts to pass it until we reach a vote. At 
least it should make that effort. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall hope to have the assistance of others 
in getting the appropriation bills before the Senate at a very 
early date. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall have no opposition to offer to 
that course. j 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator if we could not agree to vote on the Jones amendment 

by a certain time? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us see if we can not arrange that Monday. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
Monday at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, January 12, 
1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


ARBITRATION CONVENTION WITH SWEDEN 


In executive session this day, the following convention was 
ratified, and, on motion of Mr. Bogan, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 


To the Senate: 


I transmit, with a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to its ratification, an arbitration convention be- 
tween the United States and Sweden, signed June 24, 1924. 

For the information of the Senate, I transmit also copies of 
notes exchanged at the time of the signature of the convention 
between the Secretary of State and the Minister of Sweden. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, December 8, 1924. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned the Secretary of State has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
cation, if his judgment approve thereof, an arbitration conven- 
tion between the United States and Sweden, signed on June 24, 
1924. 

At the time of the signature of the convention notes were 
exchanged between the Secretary of State and the Minister of 
Sweden stating the understanding between the two Govern- 
ments that in the event of the adhesion by the Government of 
the United States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, under 
which the Permanent Court of International Justice has beea 
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created at The Hague, the Government of the United States 
will not be averse to considering a modification of the conven- 
tion or the making of a separate agreement under which the 
disputes mentioned in the convention could be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Copies of these notes are inclosed for the information of the 
Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 6, 1924. 

The Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of His Majesty the King of Sweden desiring, in 
pursuance of the prineiples set forth in Articles XXXVII-XL 
of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes signed at The Hague October 18, 1907, to enter into 
negotiations for the conclusion of an arbitration convention, 
have named as their plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The President of the United. States of America: Charles 
Evans Hughes, Secretary of State of the United States; and 

His Majesty the King of Sweden: Captain Axel F. Wallen- 
berg, his envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
Washington; 

Who, after having communicated to one another their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles: 

ARTICLE I 

Differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to 
the interpretation of treaties existing between the contract- 
ing and which it may not have been possible to settle 
by diplomacy, shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration established at The Hague by the conventions of July 
29, 1899, and October 18, 1907, provided, nevertheless, that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor 
of the two contracting States, and do not concern the interests 


of third parties. 
ARTICLE II 


In each individual case the contracting parties, before ap- 
pealing to the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall conclude 
a special agreement defining clearly the matter in dispute, the 
scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and the periods to be 
fixed for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and the sev- 
eral stages of the procedure. It is understood that on the 
part of the United States such special agreements will be made 
by the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and on the part of Sweden 
by the King in such forms and conditions as he may find requi- 
site or appropriate. 

- ARTICLE III 

The present convention shall be ratified by the contracting 
parties. The ratification shall be exchanged at Washington as 
soon as possible, and the convention shall take effect on the 
date of the exchange of ratifications. 


ARTICLE IV 


The present convention is concluded for a term of five years, 
dating from the exchange of ratifications. In case neither con- 
tracting party should give notice, six months before the expira- 
tion of that period of its intention to terminate the convention, 
it will continue binding until the expiration of six months from 
the day when either contracting party shall have denounced it. 

Done in duplicate at the city of Washington, in the English 
and French languages, this twenty-fourth day of June, one 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty-four. 

[SEAL] i CHARLES EvANs HUGHES. 

[SEAL] Ax. WALLENBERG. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 
JUxE 24, 1924. 
Capt. AxEL F. WALLENRERa, 
. Minister of Sweden. 

Sm: In connection with the signing to-day of a convention 
of arbitration between the United States and Sweden, provid- 
ing for the submission of differences of certain classes which 
may arise between the two Governments to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The Hague under the con- 
ventions for the pacific settlement of international disputes 
concluded in 1899 and 1907, I have the honor to state the fol- 
lowing understanding which I shall be glad to have you con- 
firm on behalf of your Government. 

On February 24, 1923, the President proposed to the Senate 
that it consent under certain stated conditions to the adhesion 
by the United States to the Protocol of December 16, 1920, 


under which the Permanent Court of International Justice was 


created at The Hague. In the event that the Senate gives its 
assent to the proposal, I understand that the Government of 
Sweden will not be averse to considering a modification of the 
convention of arbitration which we are concluding, or the 
making of a separate agreement, under which the disputes 
mentioned in the conyention could be referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 
E Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my highest considera- 
on. 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 
LEGATION OF SWEDEN, 

Washington, D. C., June 24, 1924. 

Hon. CHARLES EyANs HUGHES, 
Secretary of State, etc. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of to-day's date, in which you were so good as to inform 
me in connection with the signing of a convention of arbitra- 
tion between Sweden and the United States, that the President 
of the United States had proposed to the Senate the adherence 
of the United States, under certain conditions, to the protocol 
of the 16th of December, 1920, creating the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague, and that, if the Senate 
assents to this proposal, you understand that the Royal Swed- 
ish Government would not be averse to considering a modifica- 
tion of the convention of arbitration which we are concluding, 
or the making of a separate agreement, under which the dis- 
putes mentioned in the convention could be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Under instructions from the Swedish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs I have the honor to confirm your understanding of my 
Government's attitude on this point and to state that if the 
Senate approve the President’s proposal, my Government will 
not be averse to considering a modification of the convention 
of arbitration which we are concluding, or the making of a 
separate agreement, under which the disputes mentioned in 
the convention could be referred to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

With renewed assurances of my highest consideration, I have 
the honor to remain, i 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ax. WALLENBERG. 


NOMINATIONS 


Boecutive nominations received by the Senate January 10 
(legislative day of January 5), 1925 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 

Charles Beecher Warren, of Michigan, to be Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, vice Harlan Fiske Stone, nominated 
to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy 

Theodore Douglas Robinson, of New York, to be Assistant 

Secretary of the Navy, vice Theodore Roosevelt, resigned. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Thomas D. Thacher, of New York, to be United States dis- 
trict judge, sonthern district of New York, vice Learned Hand, 
appointed circuit judge. 

Isaac M. Meekins, of North Carolina, to be United States 
district judge, eastern district of North Carolina, vice Henry G. 
Connor, deceased. 

JUDGE OF JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Kathryn Sellers, of the District of Columbia, to be judge of 
the juvenile court, District of Columbia. A reappointment, her 
term having expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. John Cargill Pegram, Cavalry, from January 7, 1925. 
TO BE MAJOR 
Capt. Edward Gill Sherburne, Infantry, from January 7, 1925, 
TO BE CAPTAINS 

First Lieut. Walter Harold Sutherland, Finance Department, 
from January 6, 1925. 

First Lieut. Michael Nolan Greeley, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 7, 1925. 

TO BE FIRAT LIEUTENANTS 

Second Lieut. Earle Everette Cox, Cavalry, from January 1, 

1925. ; 
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Second Lieut. Thomas Russell Howard, Infantry, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1925. 

coe Lieut. Samuel James Adams, Infantry, from January 
4, 1925. 

Second Lieut. William Henry Webb, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 6, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Albert Gillian Kelly, Infantry, from January 
7, 1925, i 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Capt. Henry H. Hough to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 27th day of November, 1924. 

Capt. Harley H. Christy to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 2d day of December, 1924. 

Commander Edward J. Marquart to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 2d day of December, 1924. 

Lieut. Frank G. Kutz to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 5th day of June, 1924. 

Lieut. Theodore D. Ruddock, jr., to be a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1924. 

Boatswain John B. Manghan to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923. 

Boatswain Clarence E. McBride to be a chief boatswain in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 23d day of 
January, 1924. 

Boatswain John B. Carroll to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
April, 1924. 

Boatswain Grover C. Gittens to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
June, 1924. 

Boatswain Victor H. Kyllberg to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
July, 1924, 

Boatswain George F. Kahle to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
September, 1924. 

Gunner William Wilkinson to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of July, 1924. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of August, 
1924: 

Frederick P. Graziani. 

Jacob S. Parker. 

Del L. Young. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923: 

Wilfred G. Lebegue. 

Ellis L. Robinson. 

Machinist James D. Goff to be a chief machinist in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of April, 1924. 

Machinist Valers G. Savage to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
August, 1924. 

Capt. Arthur L. Willard to be a rear admiral in the 
from the 16th day of September, 1924. 

Commander Frank R. McCrary to be a captain in the 
from the 22d day of January, 1924. 

Commander George F. Neal to be a captain in the 
from the 4th day of February, 1924. 

Commander Robert T. Menner to be a captain in the 
from the 16th day of April, 1924. 

Commander Merlyn G. Cook to be a captain in the 
from the 2d day of June, 1924. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the 
Navy from the 5th day of June, 19242 

John P. Jackson. Wallace Bertholf. 

William H. Allen. Jolin Downes. 

Jesse B. Gay. William W. Galbraith. 

Joseph L. Hileman (an addi- Charles T. Hutchins, jr. 

tional number in grade). James O. Richardson. 

John V. Babcock. 

Commander Harry A. Baldridge to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 16th day of September, 1924. 

Lieut. Commander Ralph B. Horner to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1923. 

Lieut. Commander Elmer W. Tod to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 22d day of January, 1924. 

Lieut. Commander Herbert B. Riebe to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 4th day of February, 1924. 

Lieut. Commander Stuart W. Cake to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 19th day of March, 1924. 


Joseph Pranis. 
John J. Jesso. 


Navy 
Navy 
Navy 
Navy 


Navy 


Lieut. Commander Richard S. Galloway to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 16th day of April, 1924. 

Lieut. Commander Ralph ©. Parker to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 2d day of June, 1924. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1924: 


Thaddeus A. Thomson, jr. William F. Amsden. 
Reuben R. Smith. Samuel L. Henderson, 
Homer H. Norton. Alfred H. Miles. 
Charles S. Keller, Harold H. Ritter. 
Joseph Baer, Carl C. Krakow. 

John F. Cox. George N. Barker. 
Harry A. McClure. Louis J. Gulliver. 
Newton L. Nichols. Francis A. L. Vossler. 
Cortlandt C. Baughman. Richard B. Coffman. 
Jonas H. Ingram. 


Lient. Commander Emory F. Clement to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 30th day of August, 1924. 

Lieut. Commander Schuyler F. Heim to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1924. 

Lieut. William H. Burtis to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1923. 

Lieut. Walter O. Henry to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of November, 1923. 

Lieut. Carl T. Hull to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 18th day of November, 1923. 

Lieut. Thomas G. Berrien to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 3d day of December, 1923. 

Lieut. Hamilton V. Bryan to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 2d day of January, 1924. 

Lieut. Wilbur J. Ruble to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 25th day of January, 1924. 

Lieut. John R. Palmer to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February, 1924. 

Lieut. John L. Hill to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 5th day of February, 1924. 

Lieut. Hartwell C. Davis to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 6th day of February, 1924. 

Lieut. Robert H. Grayson to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 15th day of March, 1924. 

Lieut. Terry B. Thompson to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 19th day of March, 1924. 

Lieut. John L, Hall, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 26th day of March, 1924. 

Lieut. Laurance T. Du Bose to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 80th day of March, 1924. 

Lieut. James H. Strong to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 16th day of April, 1924. 

Lieut. Arthur G. Robinson to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 18th day of April, 1924. 

Lieut. Walter E. Doyle to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 25th day of May, 1924. 

Lieut. Hardy B. Page to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 2d day of June, 1924. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant command- 
ers in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1924: 

Karl E. Hintze. William W. Meek. 

Justin M. Miller. Ellsworth Davis. 

Charles J. Parrish. Oliver L. Downes. 

Paulus P. Powell. Roy Pfaff. 

Benjamin H. Lingo. Earle H. Quinlan. 

Lloyd H. Lewis. Clark Withers. 

Samuel N. Moore. Tunis A. M. Craven. 

Stuart E. Bray. William G. B. Hatch. 

Arthur W, Dunn, jr. Valentine Wood. 

Philip C. Ransom. Leo H. Thebaud. 

Jerome A. Lee. Leman L. Babbitt. 

Henry A. Seiller. Alfred H. Donahue. 

Horace W. Pillsbury. John D. Jones, 

Walker Cochran. William Masek. 

Julian B. Timberlake, jr. Gordon Hutchins, 

Franklin B. Conger, jr. Henry F. Floyd. 

Robert D. Kirkpatrick. David R. Lee. 

Rawson J. Valentine. Ralph Martin. 

August Schultz. Carl H. Jones, 

Maxwell Case. Henry P. Samson. 

Charles B. C. Carey. Carleton F. Bryant. 

Lieut. William J. Larson to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of July, 1924. 

Lieut. Alfred P. H. Tawresey to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 9th day of July, 1924. 

Lieut. John H. Buchanan to be a lientenant commander in 
the Navy from the 21st day of July, 1924. 


Lieut. Herman A. Spanagel to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 30th day of August, 1924. 

Lieut. Frank L. Lowe to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 12th day of September, 1924. 

Lieut. Theodore D. Westfall. to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1924. 

Lieut. Reno W. Wicks to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 16th day of September, 1924. 

Lieut. Andrew H. Addoms to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 17th day of October, 1924. 

Lieut. (J. G.) George F. Mentz to be lieutenant in the Navy 
from the 3d day of June, 1922. 

Lieut. (J. G.) Rony Snyder to be a lieutenant in the Navy 
from the 8th day of June, 1923. 

Ensign Guy B. Hoover to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 30th day of March, 1920. 

Ensign Harold F. Hale to'be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 31st day of July, 1922, 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 


grade) in the Navy from the 22d day of October, 1922: 


Walter F. Hinckley. 
Joseph P. Tomelty. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants 


grade) in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1923: 


Herman B. R, Jorgensen. 


Emil Pohli. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants 


grade) in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1923: 


Leonard LeB. Lyons, jr. 
Willis N. Rogers. 
John M. Eggleston. 


Ensign Joe E. Rucker to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 


the Navy from the 5th day of December, 1923. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 


grade) in the Navy from the 8d day of June, 1924: 


William L. Drybread. 
David W. Roberts. 
Silas B. Moore. 
Nicholas B. Van Bergen. 
Elwood. D. Poole. : 
Frank R. Talbot. 

Joseph C. Cronin. 
Wyatt Craig. 

Keith R. Belch, 

George M. Brooke. 

Paul E. Howell. 

David E. Carlson. 
Hezekiah W. Carroll, jr. 
Herbert W. Taylor, jr. 
Carl S. Drischler. 
Charles F. M. S. Quinby. 
Walter R. Jones. 
Edmund Kirby-Smith, jr. 
George C. Miller. 
Stephen B. Cooke, 
George H. Lyttle. 
-Dashiell L. Madeira, 
Elmer A. Tarbutton. 
Harry L. Bixby. 

Irving D. Wilssie. 
George D. Martin. 
Boynton L. Braun. 
Everett E. Pettee. 
Walter S. Dufton. 
Franklin O. Johnson. 
William G. Forbes. 
Walfrid Nyquist. 

Fort H. Callahan. 
Rogers S. Ransehousen, 
George D. Lyon. 
Herbert A. Tellman, 
Charles O. Glisson. 
Everard M. Heim. 
James §. Freeman. 
Harlow M. Pino. 
William V. Hamilton, 
Dewey G. Porter. 
Wakeman B. Thorp. 
Charles W. Roland. 
Robert W. Berry. 
William S. Price. 

Joseph A. Connolly. 
William R. Cooke, jr. 
Donald T. Giles. 

Donald F. Smith. 


Campbell D. Emory. 
Ralston V. Vanzant. 
Francis J. Firth. 
Arthur H. McCollum. 
Lawrence O. Grannis. 
Bernard J. Skahill. 
Melville E. Eaton. 
Walter G. Schindler, 
Howard N. Coulter. 
Edward P. Moore. 
Donald L. Erwin. 
Marion C. Thompson. 
Elmer P. Abernethy. 
Eugene B. Oliver. 
John E. Rezner. 
James B. Voit. 

Robert E. Canty. 
Casper H. Eicks, 

Joel Newsom. 

Ralph E. Hanson. 
Willard R. Gaines. 
Angus M. Cohan. 
Harold A. Carlisle. 
Herman Barter. 
Charles F. Greber. 
Charles W. Gray, jr. 
George C. Crawford. 
Lorenzo S. Sabin, jr. 
Thomas P. Kucera. 
August J. Detzer, jr. 
Michael H. Kernodle. 
Charles H. Judson. 
Charles F. Macklin, jr: 
Robert P. Lewis. 
Jasper T. Acuff. 
Hugh Peters, 
Lawrence E. Divoll. 
John F. Madden, 
Louis G. Melone. 
John W. Rice. 
William A. Griswold. 
George G. Herring, jr. 
Morris J. Westfall. 
Gale C. Morgan. 
Francis H. Stubbs,. jr. 
Edward C. Ewen. 
Robert L. Pickens. 
Edward I. MeQuiston. 
Frederick S. Steinbauer. 
Thomas M. Dell, jr. 
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Julius A. MeNamar. 
Apollo Soucek. 
Thomas Lee McCann, 
Edmund C. Mahoney, 
Geoffrey E. Sage. 
Delwyn Hyatt. 
Clarence E. Aldrich. 
George L. Russell. 
John S. Crenshaw. 
Walton B. Pendleton. 
Leo B. Farrell. 
George C. Stevens. 
William B. Cranston. 
William ©. Gray. 
Frederick L. Entwistle, 
Clement R. Baume, 
Lamar M. Wise, 
Thomas L. Lewis. 
William D. Johnson, jr. 
Leslie K. Pollard. 
Robert T. Kain. 
Henry T. Wray. 
Philip G. Nichols. 
Edward A. Maher. 
Walter J. Lee. 
Joseph M. Began, 
Blair M. Fuller. 

Hal C. Jones. 

Stuart S. Purves, 
John K. Lynch. 

Oral R. Swigart. 
Buell F. Brandt. 
Robert G. Willis. 
Leo J. McGowan. 
John P. Heath. 
Robert F. Hickey. 
Theodore R. Wirth. 
Charles Bell. 

Charles R. Brown. 
Frederick H. W. Jackson. 
Joseph P. Rockwell. 
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Lawrence F. Connolly. 
Kent H. Power. 
Charles J. Marshall. 
Walter S. Keller. 
John R. Kivlen. 

Peter M. Moncewicz. 
Walter F. Weidner. 
Burtnett K. Culver. 
Clinton A. Misson. 
Thomas A. Parfitt. 
Joseph R. Barbaro. 
Charles R. Lamdin. 
Charles S. Alexander, 
Horace L. deRivera. 
Alex M. Loker. 
Robert E. Jasperson. 
Daniel A. Frost. 
William D. Hoover, 
Edwin M. Crouch. 
Richard R. Dennett. 
Robert C. Brown. 
John M. Campbell, jr. 
Dallas Grover, jr. 
Lester R. Reiter. 
Harold A. Houser. 
Julius L. Thompson, 
Francis J. Bridget. 
Albert B. Cook. 
James A. Roberts, jr. 
James N. McWilliams. 
John M. Hoskins. 
Lowden Jessup, jr. 
Myron E. Thomas. 
James R. Hughes. 
Jennings Courts. 
Frank S. McCrory. 
Lionel L. Rowe. 
Floyd F. Ferris. 
George W. Snyder, 3d. 
Raymond D. Edwards. 


The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 


from the Sth day of June, 1924: 


Willford M. Hyman. 
Ted C. Marshall. 
Leon W. Johnson. 


Neville L. McDowell. 
Ralph V. Baldwin. 


The following-named medical inspectors to be medical direc: 
tors in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 30th day 


of June, 1924: 
Henry E. Odell. 
Joseph A. Murphy. 


Surg. William J. Zalesky to be a medical inspector in th 
Nayy with the rank of commander from the 29th day of No- 


vember, 1923. 


The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in 
the Navy with the rank of commander from the 30th day of 


June, 1924: z 
Wiliam D. Owens. 
Curtis B. Munger. 
John B. Mears, 


The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be sur- 
geons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander 


from the 5th day of June, 1924; 


Franklin F. Murdoch. 
James A. Halpin. 
Aubrey M. Larsen, 
Ogden D. King. 
Lockhart D. Arbuckle. 
George P. Shields. 
George B. Tyler. 
Jack H: Harris. 
Leon W. McGrath. 
Kenneth E. Lowman. 
Melville J. Aston. 
Harold L. Jensen. 
Russell J. Trout. 
Louis H. Williams. 
Irving W. Jacobs. 
Robert L. Nattkemper. 
John P. Owen. 
Arthur Freeman. 


Thomas ©. Anderson. 
William H. Whitmore. 
Earl ©. Carr. 

Leo C. Thyson. 

Alma G. Smith. 

Paul W. Wilson. 
Rolland R. Gasser. 
William: J. C. Agnew. 
Jesse W. Allen. 

Ross T. McIntire. 
Mortimer T. Clement. 
John T. Bennett. 

Erik G. Hakansson. 
Ellis A. Stephens. 
Rudolph D. Joldersma. 
Alanson L. Bryan. 
John R. White. 
Edgar Allen Brown. 


Alfred L. Aldrich, a citizen of Illinois, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy with the rauk of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 11th day of June, 1924. 
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Harry L. Reinhart, a citizen of Ohio, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 13th day of June, 1924. 

George R. Murray, a citizen of Massachusetts, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) from the 13th day of June, 1924. 

James C. Gladney, a citizen of Alabama, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 20th day of June, 1924. 

Thomas H. Hayes, a citizen of Virginia, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 10th day of July, 1924. 

Richard H. Gallagher, a citizen of New York, to be an assist- 
ant surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 14th day of July, 1924. 

The following-named passed assistant dental surgeons to be 
dental surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lientenant com- 
mander from the 5th day of June, 1924: 

George M. Frazier. Frank S. Tichy. 

Rufus A. Ferguson. Alfred W. Chandler. 

Albert Knox. Everett K. Patton. 

Cedric T. Lynes. Richard C. Green. 

Alfred R. Harris, a citizen of Nebraska, to be an assistant 
dental surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) from the 25th day of March, 1924. 

Pay Director Frank T. Arms to be a pay director in the Navy 
with the rank of rear admiral from the 18th day of May, 1924. 

Pay Inspector Charles W. Eliason to be a pay director in 
the Navy with the rank of captain from the 18th day of 
May, 1924. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander 
‘from the 5th day of June, 1924: 


Charles G. Holland. 

George C. Simmons. 

Chaplain Thomas B. Thompson to be a chaplain in the Navy 
with the rank of captain from the 23d day of November, 1921. 

Chaplain John J. Brady to be a chaplain in the Navy with 
the rank of captain from the 15th day of July, 1923. 

Acting Chaplain Thornton ©. Miller to be a chaplain in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) from the ist 
day of May, 1924. 

Acting Chaplain George G. Murdock to be a chaplain in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) from the 
10th day of May, 1924. 

Acting Chaplain Joseph H. Brooks to be a chaplain in the 
Navy with the rank of lientenant (junior grade) from the 6th 
day of June, 1924. 

Acting Chaplain Stanton W. Salisbury to be a chaplain in the 
Navy with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) from the 
26th day of September, 1924. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander from the 7th day of June, 1924: 

Earl F. Enright. 

Frederick G. Crisp. 

Everett LeR. Gayhart. 

Boatswain Earl Swisher to be a chief boatswain in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 12th day of February, 
1923. 

Boatswain Roy J. Jennings to be a chief boatswain in the 
eke to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of July, 
1923. 

The following- named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923: 

Garrison Payne. 

Joseph K. Konieezny. 

Walter W. Hedges. 

Carl Axelson. 

Gustave B. Martinson. 

Ernest R. Melbourne. 

Albert Speaker. Archie O. Mundale. 

George B. Kessack. John H. Kevers. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of 
November, 1923: 3 

Earl E. Reber. 

John L. McDonald. 

The following named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 23d day 
of January, 1924: 


Robin Southern. 
Frank Jurgensen. 
John W. Collier. 
John C. Baldwin. 
James F. Tracy. 
Henry Meyers. 


Richard Monks, 
Harry H. Fennerty. 
Roy C. Hampton. Ashley D. Holland. 

Edward J. Heil. Wiliam P. Arrowsmith. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day 
of February, 1924: : 

Harry B. Romberg. 

Osear Leo, 

Raymond A. Calkins. 

William W. Dyer. 


Boatswain George O. Augustine to be a chief boatswain in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day 
of March, 1924. 

Boatswain Harry W. Weinberg, to be a chief boatswain in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 7th day of 
April, 1924. 5 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day, 
of April, 1924: 

James Wallace, 

Peter S. Nystrom. 

Harry E. Montgomery. 

Owen J. Maloney. 

Boatswain James F. Dillard to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
June, 1924. é 

Boatswain John H. Anderson to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
July, 1924. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of 
July, 1923: 

John A. Lemanski, 

Roy Childs. 

Jobn Bjorling. 

Stanley B. McLaughlin. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy, 
192 Ss with but after ensign, from the 24th day of September, 

Richard L. Reuling. 

Thomas H. Murphy. 

Leslie W. Beattie. 

Fred B. Chilson. 

Bernhurdt E. Blossei. 

Oscar E. Dannegger, 

Leroy H. Ripley. Ellis H. Roach. 

Thomas F. Cullen. Chester C. Culp. 

The following named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of 
November, 1923: 

Henry L. Bixbee. Harry T. Dodd. 

Frank B. Finney. Warren S. MacKay. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy, 
185 raay with but after ensign, from the 23d day of January, 
1924: 

Joseph L. Marshall. 

Frederick C. Nantz. John H. Hart. 

Wiliam J. Volkman. John P. Richardson. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
February, 1924: 

Edward A. Wintermute. 

John Gordon. 

Frank C, Szehner. 

Harold Osborne. Joseph S. Weigand. 

Thomas A. Marshall. Mars W. Palmer. 

The following named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
March, 1924: 

Jesse E. Jocoy. 

William E. Perschbach, 

Ernest R. Frakes. A 

Gunner Robert F. J. Connolly to be a chief gunner in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
March, 1924. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
April, 1924: 

John Brenner. 

William R. Dillow. 


Frans O. Anderson. 
James C. Legg. 


Frederick P. Uhlig. 
Harry J. Kupbens. 
George Cregan. 


William H. Justice. 
Lucius H. Truman. 
Oscar Eng. 


Benjamin F. Blume. 
Walter F. N. Nolte. 
Elmer E. Callen. 


Leo E. Orvis. 

Caesar Cooper. 
Charles R. Brown. 
James Clancy. 
Charles E. Keptner. 
William H. Recksiek. 


Christian W. Manegold. _ 


Grover Williams, 
William A. Gerdts. 
William P. Montz. 
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The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
May, 1924: ; 

Arthur F. Murphy. Nat B. Frey. 

Richard J. Ostrander, Lawrence Fasano. 

Edgar W. Mallory. Charles M. Cunneen, 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
June, 1924: 

William M. Fitzgerald. William H. Hughes, 

Samuel A. Klish, Robert S. Hazlett. 

John ©. Waldau. Einar Bjorhus. 

Frederick E. McCoy. Charles W. Piper. 

Gunner Milton Bergman to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 28th day of June, 1924. 

The following named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 3d day of July, 
1924: 

Joseph R. Choate, 

William H. Cady. 

Gunner Thomas L. MeCann to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 16th day of July, 1924, 

Gunner Lloyd M. Harmon to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of July, 1924. 

Gunner Charles E. Smitherman to be a chief gunner in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of Au- 
gust, 1924. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of 
July, 1923: 

Benjamin F. Strawbridge. Robert E. Simon. 

Leo Kampman. Robert E. Sammons, 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923: 

Walter F. Marriner. 

Herman G. Mecklenburg. 

Alexander B. Provost. 

Albert A. Elliott. 

John A. Peckham. 

Martin J. Moore, 

Henry J. Behrends, 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of 
November, 1923: 

Wade Lash. 

Louis J. Miller. 

Machinist Lawrence E. Boyer to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy. to rank with but after ensign, from the 23d day of 
January, 1924. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
February, 1924: 

Oscar F. Bandura. Ray S. Jones. 

Frank Carter. Archie M. Bushnell. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
March, 1924: 

Franklin P. Early. 

George W. Weaver. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
April, 1924: 

Denis J. Kiely. 

Forest H. Howe. 

Charles M. Leslie. 

Machinist Henry Bullmer to be a chief machinist in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of May, 1924. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
July, 1924: 

Edward L. Gench. 

Roscoe C. Noland. 

Stephen M. Henagan. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of July, 
1923: 

Nicholas Mazzarella. 

John Conboy. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923: 
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John L. Kershaw, 
Edward A. O'Neil, 
Clyde W. Jordan. 
Henry F. Mulloy. 
Thomas M. Arrowsmith. 
Earle S. Nason, 


William G. Scott. 

Edouard Desormeaux. 

William G. McIntyre, 

Carpenter Joseph A. McDonough to be a chief carpenter in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 22d day of 
October, 1923. 

Carpenter Eugene F, Smith to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 31st day of 
October, 1923. 

Carpenter Elias G. Williams to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 15th day of 
November, 1923. 

Carpenter John F. O'Brien to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 4th day of 
January, 1924. 

Carpenter Harry W. Schomaker to be a chief carpenter in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 23d day of 
January, 1924. 

Carpenter William J. Waterworth to be a chief carpenter in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
March, 1924, 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
April, 1924: 

William E. Redfern, 

George D. Forsyth. : 

Basil N. Procter. 

Carpenter George J. Schindele to bè a chief carpenter in the 
AVÄ to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of June, 

Pharmacist William C. Van Norden to be a chief pharmacist 
in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day 
of March, 1924. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
May, 1924: 

Caleb C. Petroy. 

Neil H. McLean. 

Matthew Birtwistle. è 

Pay Clerk Henry G. Conrad to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 29th day of 
December, 1922. 

Pay Clerk Rufus J. Harrell to be a chief pay clerk in the 
0 to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of July, 


Frank Jackson. 
James J. O'Donnell. 


The following-named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923: 

Peter E. Brusky. - 

Bennie C. Smith. 

The following named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 23d day of Janu- 
ary, 1924: 

William H. Misch. 

Joseph A. Cossairt. 

John R. Terry. 

The following- named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
February, 1924: 

George W. Knoll. 

Seymour Delong. 

John R. Wallace. 

The following-named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
March, 1924: 

Barr K. Parker. 

Edward E. Sleet. 

The following-named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 


Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 


April, 1924: 

Carl M. Eysinger. 

George R. Heissel. 

John W. Luce. 

Pay Clerk Harry S. MacKan to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 27th day of 
April, 1924. 

Pay Clerk Albert Fender to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
May, 1924. 

The following-named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day 
of June, 1924: 

William J. Murphy. 

John W. Nichols. 


~~ 


George G. Jordan. 
Charles T. Stanworth. 
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The following-nmamed pay clerks to be chief pay clerks 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day 
July, 1924: 

Maurice A. Herrlich: 

Elmer A. Chatham. 

Pay Clerk Theodore J. Vincent to be a chief pay clerk in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day 
of August, 1924. 

Machinist Thomas Downs to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 23d day of 
Jaunary, 1924. 

Everett H. Dickinson, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 30th day of July, 1924. 

Battey B. Coker, a citizen of Georgia, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 3d day of September, 1924. 

Walter G. Kilbury, a citizen of Pennsylvania, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lientenant 
(junior grade), from the 13th day of September, 1924. 
Virgil H. Traxler, a citizen of Ohio, to be an assistant dental 
surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 30th day of July, 1924. 

Francis W. Lepeska, a citizen of Minnesota, to be an assist- 
ant dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 30th day of July, 1924. 

Wadsworth C. C. Trojakowski, a citizen of Connecticut, to 
be an assistant dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), from the 30th day of July, 1924. 

Otto W. Rogstad, a citizen of Minnesota, to be an assistant 
dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 30th day of July, 1924. 

George H. Rice, a citizen of Virginia, to be an assistant 
dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade), from the 30th day of July, 1924. 

Gunnar N. Wennerberg, a citizen of Minnesota, to be an 
assistant dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), from the 30th day of July, 1924. 

Ensign Charles E. Beatty to be an assistant paymaster in the 
Navy, with the rank of ensign, from the 5th day of June, 1924. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant naval con- 
structors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 3d of June, 1924: 

Clement F. Cotton. William J. Murphy. 

William H. Magruder. Joseph C. Huske. 

Lieut. Commander Herndon B. Kelly to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 30th day of March, 1924. 

Lieut. Commander James Parker, jr., to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1924. 

Lieut. Joseph R. Redman to be a Heutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 30th day of August, 1924. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John B. Cooke to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 3ist day of December, 1921. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1924: 

Francis D. A. Ford. 

George L. Richmire.' 

Boatswain Harry J. DeVoto to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923. 

Commander George J. Meyers to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 27th day of November, 1924. 

Lieut. Commander Patrick N. L. Bellinger to be a com- 
mander in the Navy from the 16th day of November, 1924. 

Lieut. Commander William T. Mallison to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 27th day of November, 1924. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Andrew L. Haas to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the ist day of Julx, 1919. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1924: 

Carl H. Sanders. 

John J. Lenhart. 

Justin H. Dickins. 

James V. Carney. 

Paymaster Lewis W. Jennings, jr., to be a pay inspector in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 20th day of 
November, 1923. 

Paymaster Brantz Mayer to be a pay inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 18th day of May, 1924. 

Boatswain Herman Ruhle to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
September, 1923. 

Boatswain Edward Burnett to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
August, 1924. 


in 
0 


Boatswain Frederick J. Davis to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, 1924. : 

Gunner Raymond Cole to be a chief gunner in the Navy, to 
3 — with but after ensign, from the 24th day of September, 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
July, 1924: 

Linwood C. Gray. 

Christian Ohischlager. 

Hugh M. Norton. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
August, 1924: 

Biven M. Prewett. 

Wilber J. Meade. 

Isaac L. Glenn. 

„The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
September, 1924: 

George J. Byrne. 

William F. Lo 

John L. Hood. 

The following-named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
August, 1924: 

Herbert N. Dinsmore. 

Carl W. Dunlap. 

_Pay Clerk Robert D. Pace to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 1łth day of 
September, 1924. 

Pay Clerk Charles P. to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
September, 1924, 

Pay Clerk John J. Shea to be a chief pay clerk in the Navy, 
aes 2 with but after ensign, from the 2ist day of October, 

Gunner Donald H. Bradley to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
Sa rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of August, 

Gunner William Jamieson to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
et with but after ensign, from the 21st day of October, 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Eddie H. Payne to be postmaster at Wilsonyilie, Ala., in place 
. 5 Daniel. Incumbent's commission expired February 
Jobn F. Morton to be postmaster at Tuscaloosa, Ala., in place 
15 A. Townsend. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 
1 
John W. Owen to be postmaster at Red Level, Ala., in place 
5 W. Owen. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 
1 
CALIFORNIA 
Joseph F. Owen to be postmaster at Placerville, Calif., in 
place of F. W. Rohlfing, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT 
Erle Rogers to be postmaster at Windsor, Conn., in place of 
J. G. St. Ruth. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924, 
Anna T. Harding to be postmaster at Rockyhill, Conn., in 
place of A. W. Dickinson, removed. 
John F. Egan to be postmaster at Lakeville, Conn., in place 
of M. J. Stanton, removed. 
FLORIDA 
Adam E. Koehler to be postmaster at Pable Beach, Fla., in 
place of Ellen O’Donald, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 
Paul A, Witte to be postmaster at St. Peter, IIL, in place of 
Albert Brauer. Office became third class October 1, 1924, 
IOWA 
Ithamer J. Baldwin to be postmaster at Oelwein, Iowa, in 
plas 8 F. H. Jamison. Incumbent's commission expired June 
$ George M. Woodruff to be postmaster at Mason City, Iowa, 
in place of A. J. Killmer. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1924. 
Claus F. Jacobsen to be postmaster at Wilton Junction, Iowa,. 
in place of C. H. Jasperson, resigned. 
Lester F. Friar to be postmaster at Grimes, Iowa, in place | 
of L. E. Friar, resigned. 
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KANSAS 


Robert B. Slavens to be postmaster at Lecompton, Kans., in 
5 of R. B. Slavens. Office became third class October 1, 
4. 
LOUISIANA 
William L. S. Gordon to be postmaster at New Orleans, 
La., in place of Charles Janvier. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired April 9, 1924. 
MARYLAND 
Floyd L. Kurtz to be postmaster at Freeland, Md., in place of 
J. M. Routson. Office became third class July 1, 1923. 
MICHIGAN 
Peter Trudell, jr., to be postmaster at Negaunee, Mich., in 
place of Peter Trudell, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 
David E. Cleary to be postmaster at Clawson, Mich., in place 
of T. P. DeClaire, removed. 
MINNESOTA 
Oscar E. Linquist to be postmaster at Dassel, Minn., in place 
of D. E. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 1924. 
Oswald H. Jacobson to be postmaster at Rothsay, Minn., in 
place of Christoffer Bjorgen, deceased. 
MISSOURI 


Roy E. Dusenbery to be postmaster at Van Buren, Mo., in 
in place of C. E. Dusenbery, resigned. 
NEBRASKA 


Willis I. Stebbins to be postmaster at Gothenberg, Nebr., 
in place of D. D. Price, resigned. 


NEVADA 


William H. 21 to be postmaster at Winnemucca, Nev., 
in place of M. A. Macfarlane, Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 4, 1924. 

Katie O'Connor to be postmaster at Virginia City, Nev., 
in place of M. E. Nevin. Incumbent's commission expired June 
4, 1924. 

Arthur H. Keenan to be postmaster at Tonopah, Nev., in place 
of J. J. McQuillan. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 
1924. 

James W. Johnson to be postmaster at Fallon, Nev., in place 
of G. W. Likes. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 1924. 

Edith Lemaire to be postmaster at Battle Mountain, Nev., 
in place of E. M. George. Incumbents commission expired 
June 4, 1924. 

NEW JERSEY 

Preston Pedrick to be postmaster at Pedricktown, N. J., in 
place of K. A. Cooney. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 
1924. 

David B. Rodman to be postmaster at Beverly, N. J., in place 
of W. H. Fish. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924. 

NEW YORK 

James Carpenter to be postmaster at Northville, N. Y., in 
place of H. F. Corey, Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 
1924. 

Harry S. Bowers to be postmaster at Wayland, N. Y., in place 
of P. H. Zimmerman, deceased. 

Emma Frey to be postmaster at Vestal, N. Y., in place of 
J. S. Crane, Office became third class April 1, 1924. 

James McD. Reid to be postmaster at Amsterdam, N. Y., in 
place of S. K. Warnick, resigned. 

OHIO 


Russell C. Niles to be postmaster at West Milton, Ohio, in 
place of W. R. Hatfield. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
10, 1924. 

OKLAHOMA 

Thomas H. Starnes to be postmaster at Elmer, Okla., in 

place of T. H. Starnes, Office became third class July 1, 1924. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles J. Levegood to be postmaster at Jersey Shore, Pa., in 
place of F. B. Dunkle, Incumbents commission expired Au- 
gust 5, 1923. 

Paul J. Kessler to be postmaster at Gilberton, Pa., in place 
of A. M. Boner. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 

Fred Montgomery to be postmaster at Curtisville, Pa., in place 
of Mathilda Grubbs, not commissioned. 

i SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ambrose B. Blake to be postmaster at Huron, S. Dak., in 
place of T. M. Simmons, Incumbent's commisison expired 
June 4, 1924, 


TEXAS 

Alexander P. Hicks to be postmaster at Taylor, Tex., in place 
1527 2 L. Brunner, Iucumbent's commission expired May 6, 

: VIRGINIA 

Randall M. McGhee to be postmaster at Seven Mile Ford, Va., 
not. pa of R. M. McGhee. Office became third class October 1, 

Willie R. Hall (Mrs.) to be postmaster at Heathsville, Va., 
8 of W. R. Hall. Office became third class October 1, 

Charles E. Black to be postmaster at Forwick, Va., in place 
of C. E. Black. Office became third class October 1, 1924. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

J. Sam Weddington to be postmaster at Fort Gay, W. Va., 

in place of Oscar Sipple, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 10 (leg- 
islative day of January 5), 1925 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
James Rockwell Sheffield to be ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Mexico. 
MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF CHARITIES, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
John Joy Edson. 
George M. Kober. 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Albert N. Colgrove, Waterbury. 
GEORGIA 
Walker M. Cobb, Carroliton. 
Albert N. Tumlin, Cave Spring. 
Lula Plowden, Edison. 
James M. Guy, Manchester. 
Emma S. Brindle, Surrency. 
Ulysses C. Combs, Sylvester. 
Camillus L. Roberds, Villa Rica. 
ILLINOIS 
Ruby D. Gibson, Mason. 
MARYLAND 
Wilmer L. Barnes, Bel Air. 
Grace Rowe, Emmitsburg. 
Lester S. Wheeler, Glyndon. 
George C. Eichelberger, Union Bridge. 
F. Earle Dowling, Western Port. 
William B. Cutshall, Woodsboro. 
MISSOUBL 
Frank B. Veatch, Braymer. 
Margaret M. Enis, Clyde. 
John N. Hunter, Holt. 
Jacob P. Seitz, Jamestown. 


NEBRASKA 
Clifton C. Brittell, Gresham. 
NEW YORK 
John W. Parkhurst, Pulaski. 
- OKLAHOMA 
Ella M. Harding, Pryor. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


George A. Needle, Parkers Landing. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Thomas F. Bird, Inman. 

WISCONSIN 

Mary S. Blair, Almond. 

Frank C. O. Muenich, Argyle. 

Jay E. Lundmark, Balsam Lake, 

Andrew Crahen, Brooklyn. 

Homer J. Samson, Cameron, 

Herman F. Barth, Cashton, 

Hilda Wick, Catawba. 

John W. Bell, Chetok. 

Ernest R. Nickel, Chippewa Falls, 

Selmer J. Tilleson, Clintonville, 

Bertha S. Johnson, De Soto.. 

Louis E. Homsted, Dorchester. 

Jerome F. Franklin, Eland. 

Maude Adams, Eagle River. 

Henry E. Steinbring, Fall Creek. 

Ellen Hains, Fall River. 
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John W. Kane, Fredonia. 

Charles H. Roser, Glidden. 
Raynold G. Lidbom, Grantsburg. 
Wellen G. Hartson, Greenwood. 
Rudolph Zimmer, Hilbert. 

Oscar E. Hoyt, Iron Ridge. 

Emy M. Mollenhoff, Iron River. 
Samuel P. Van Dyke, Kilbourn, 
Albert H. Fries, Lone Rock, 

John H. McNown, Mauston. 
Frank Wachter, Melrose. 

Walter H. Smith, Mondoyi. 
Edward J. Blum, Monticello. 
Joseph G. Miller, Muscoda. 
William W. Goynes, National Home, 
Anton ©. Martin, Nillsville. 
Harriet N. Apker, North Freedom. 
Fred M. Neumann, Norwalk. 
William F. Sommerfield, Oakfield. 
William Denomie, Odanah. 
Jessie S. Hammond, Onalaska. 
Paul Herbst, Park Falls. 

Wilber E. Hoelz, Random Lake. 
Monroe V. Frazier, Readstown. 
James R. Stone, Reedsburg. 
Harry W. Field, Rice Lake. 
Eugene D. Recob, Richland Center. 
Alfred H. Fischer, Ripon. 

Mamie Auger, Saxon. 

Robert M. Nichols, Sheboygan Falls. 
Russell D. Stouffer, Shel! Lake. 
Leo Joerg, South Milwaukee. 
William N. White, Waterloo. 
Martin F. Walter, West Bend. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate January 10 
(legislative day of January 5), 1925 
POSTMASTER 
MINNESOTA 
William E. Paulson to be postmaster at Benson in the State 
of Minnesota. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, January 10, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We would offer tributes of praise and gratitude unto Thy 
name, O Lord Most High. In this solemn presence may we 
rededicate ourselyes to righteous duty, righteous authority, 
and above all to a righteous God. Do Thou fulfill in us the 
purposes of Thy holy will. Create within us a deeper desire to 
grow in knowledge and love for the truth. May our devotion 
to Thee and our country be as a sacred flame. Touch all hearts 
that are hurt and sweeten all cups that are bitter and all our 
lives with goodness and happiness. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 10982) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Smoor, Mr. 
STERLING, Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. Hargis as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

II. R. 2309. An act for the relief of Robert Laird, sr.; and 

H. R. 9076. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide the necessary organization of the eustoms 
service for an adequate administration and enforcement of the 


tariff act of 1922 and all other customs revenue laws,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1923. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS. APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 2309. An act for the relief of Robert Laird, sr.; and 

H. R. 9076. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide the necessary organization of the customs service 
for an adequate administration and enforcement of the tariff 
act of 1922 and all other customs revenue laws,” approved 
March 4, 1923. 


PRINTING THE MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON LATE PRESIDENT WOODLOW 
WILSON 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania pre- 
sents a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 394 


Resolved, That 22,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 
174, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, entitled“ Memorial ad- 
dress delivered before a joint session of the two Houses of Congress 
December 15, 1924, in honor of Woodrow Wilson, late President of the 
United States, by Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman,” be printed for the 
use of the House, to be distributed through the folding room. 


Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman a question? There was a resolution, as the gentle- 
man knows, taken up by unanimous consent 

Mr. KIESS. You mean to authorize the printing? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. That was passed the 
day after the address was delivered, but has not passed the 
Senate so far as I know. It was a concurrent resolution and 
provided for the printing of 25,000 copies, 17,000 for the use 
of the House, and 8,000 for the use of the Senate. As the 
Chair will remember, that resolution was taken up by 
unanimous consent at my request on the day after the memo- 
rial address was delivered. I did not confer with the gentle- 
man, but simply followed the precedent that was fixed in the 
case of the address on the late President Harding. Is this to 
be in addition to the copies authorized in that resolution? 

Mr. KIESS. This is in addition. At the present time there 
are no copies available. The Senate a few days ago passed a 
Senate resolution providing for the printing, I think, of 20,000 
additional copies for use of the Senate, and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson], of the Committee on 
Printing, introduced this resolution, and the printing is being 
held up at the Government Printing Office until we can take 
some action so that all can be printed at the same time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And these will go through 
the folding room? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIESS. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
this resolution? 

Mr. KIESS. Twenty-two thousand, in order to give 50 
copies to each Member. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That illustrates what usually 
happens. I think I asked the gentleman from Tennessee Mr. 
Garrett] at the time if the gentleman intended for them to 
go through the folding room, and I understood they were to 
go through the folding room, but they went to the document 
room. ‘This simply illustrates that they ought never to be 
sent to the document room, but should go to the folding room 
because gentlemen sitting around me here, as well as myself, 
haye been unable to get a single copy from the document room. 
Somebody “hogged” them all. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, F want to correct any 
misapprehension right there. What the gentleman has stated 
is true, but those that were printed were hot printed as a 
result of the resolution which was passed here. They are still 
to be printed. Those that were printed were printed under 
the power of the Printing Committee, which had $200 worth of 
them printed, and that limited number ef copies went to the 
document room. 

Any copies that are now printed under a general resolution, 
whether it provides that they shall go through the folding room, 
or not, must go through the folding room, because the statute 
so provides, and the copies provided by the resolution of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] will go through the 
folding room, and in this resolution we have taken the precau- 


How many do you provide for in 
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tion to put in the resolution itself that they shall go through 
the folding room. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. May I ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee what is the matter with his resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know. 
think the Senate has acted upon it. 

The SPHAKER. ‘The Chair thinks the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. It bas been acted on by the Senate. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I can tell the gentleman about that also. 
It is a handsome volume that is being printed, with a hand- 
some photograph of the former President in the front of it, 
and they had to make the cut and prepare the binding, and 
that is what is delaying it. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

È The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


REFUND OF TAXES ON DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Mr. GREDN, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
presented a. privileged report on the bill (H. R. 10528) to re- 
fund taxes paid on distilled spirits in certain cases, which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8887) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
consolidation of national banking associations,“ approved 
November 7, 1918; to amend section 5186 as amended, section 
5127, section 5188 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, 
section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 
5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to 
‘amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, in order to jog up the absent 
Members I ask that the vote on the motion be taken by tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] and the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there were 
50 ayes and no noes. 

Ir. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk will call ‘the 
roll, All those in favor of the motion of the gentleman from 
‘Pennsylvania to go into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union will answer “aye,” and those opposed 
will answer “no.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 307, nays 4, 
‘answered present“ 1, not voting 119, as follows: 


I do not 


[Roll No. 23] 
YEAS—307 

Ackerman Brumm Davis, Tenn Hadley 
Aldrich Buchanan Dickinson, Towa Hall 
Allen Bulwinkle Dickinson, Mo. Hammer 
Allg Burdic Houghton Hardy 
Almon Burtness Dowell Harrison 
Anderson Busby Doyle Hastings 
Andrew Butler Drane Haugen 
Anthony Byrnes, S. C. Driver Hawes 
Aswell Byrns, Tenn. ver Hawley 

yres able Elliott yden 
Bacharach p Evans, Mont. 
Bacon Cannon Fairfield Hicke 
Bankhead Carter ust Hill, Ria. 
Barbour Casey Fenn Hill. Wash, 
Barkley Celler Fisher och 
Beck Chindblom Fleetwood Holaday 
Beers Christopherson Foster Hooker 

Clarke, N. Y. Frear Howard, Nebr. 

Reli Cleary Fredericks Howard, Okla, 
Berger Cole, Iowa Free Huddleston 
Bixler Cole, Ohio Freeman Hudson 
Black, N. Y. Collier French Hudspeth 
Black, Tex. Colton Frothingham Hull, Iowa 
Bland Connally, Tex, Fuller Hull, Morton D. 
Blanton Connery Funk Hull. William E. 
Bloom Cook Gallivan Jacobstein 
Boles Cooper, Ohio Gambrill James 
Box Cooper, Wis. Garber Jeffers 
Boyce Cramton Gardner, Ind. Johnson, Ky. ~ 
Brand, Ga. Crisp rner, Tex. Johnson, S. Dak. 
Brand. Ohio Croll Garrett, Tex. Johnson, Tex. 
Briggs Crosser Gargas Johnson, Wash. 
Britten Crowther Goldsborough Johnson, W. Va. 
Browne, 2 Cullen Green Jones 
Browne, Wis. Dallinger Griest Kearns 
Browning Darrow Guyer Keller 


Kell Major, Mo. Reece 
Kendall Manlove Reed, Ark. 
Kerr Mapes Reid, III. 
Ketcham Merritt Robinson, Iowa 
ess Michener e 
Kincheloe Miller, III. Rosenbloom 
Kindred iler, Wash. Rouse 
ng ahan Rubey 
Kopp Moore, Ga, Sabath 
eee ea e Salmon = 
vale Moore, Va. Sanders, Ind, 
LaGuardia Moores, Ind, Sanders, N. Y, 
Lampert Morehead Sandlin 
ha Morgan Schafer 
Lankford Morrow Schneider 
Larsen, Ga. Murphy Sears, Fla. 
Lazaro Nelson, Me. Sears, Nebr, 
Lea, Calif. Nelson, Wis, Seger 
Leatherwood Newton, Minn. Shreve 
Leavitt ewton, Mo. Sinclair 
Lehlbach Nolan Sinnott 
Lilly O'Connell, N. Y. Smith 
Lowrey O'Connor, Snell 
Lozier Oldfield Speaks 
Luce Oliver, Ala. Spearing 
Lyon ige Sproul, III. 
McClintic Park, Ga. Stalker 
MecDuftie Parker Steagall 
McFadden tterson 8 e 
McKenzie Peavey Stephens 
McKeown Peery Stevenson 
McLaughlin, Mich. Perkins Strong, Kans. 
McLaughlin, Nebr, Phillips Summers, Wash, 
McReyonlds Prall Sumners, Tex, 
McSwain uin Swank 
McSweeney 1 Sweet 
MacGregor ney Swing 
Madden Raker Swoope 
Magee, N. I. Ramseyer Tuber 
ee, Pa. Hathbone Taylor, Colo. 
Major, III. Rayburn Taylor, Tenn, 
NAYS—4 
Gilbert Rankin Sanders, Tex. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 
Garrett, Tenn. 
NOT VOTING—1i19 
Abernethy Mansfield 
Arnold Fitzgerald Martin 
pony Fulbright Mead 
Bowling Fulmer Michaelson 
Boylan * Milligan 
Buckley 31 Us 
Burton Gifford Montague * 
‘Canfield Glatfelter Mooney 
Moore, III. 
Clague Greenwood orin 
cy Griffin Morris 
Clark, Fla, ‘Hill, Må. O'Brien 
Collins ull, Tenn. O'Connell, R. I. 
Connolly, Pa, Humphreys O'Connor, N. Y. 
ing Jost O'Sullivan 
‘Cummings Kent Oliver, N. X. 
Curry Knutson ¥ 
Davey Perlman 
Davis, Minn. Langiey Por 
Deal un. 
Dempsey Leuch Purnell 
Denison Lee, Ga. Quayle 
Dickstein Lindsay Ransle. 
Dominick Lineberger Reed, N. X. 
Drewry Linthicum Reed, W. Va. 
Eagan Logan Richards 
Edmonds Longworth Roach 
Evans. lowa ¢Leod Robsion, Ky. 
Fairchild — f Rogers, Mass. 
Favrot MacLafferty Rogers, N. H. 


Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thateher 
Thomas, Okla, 

liman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tucker 


Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
8 
Ward. N. X. 
Wason 
Watkins 

Wa tres 


Schall 

Scott 
Shallenberger 
Sherwood 


So the motion of Mr. McFappen to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union was agreed to. 


The following pairs were announced; 


. Longworth with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
„Moore of Illinois with Mr. Arn 

. Denison with 
. Treadway with Mr. Corning. 

Vare with Mr. Mead. 

. Winslow with Mr. Deal. 

. Mills with Mr. Geran. 

. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Pou. 

. Gifford with Mr. 9 

Dempsey with Mr. Linthicum. 

„ Burton with Mr. Stedman. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Abernethy. 
. Purnell with Mr. Shallenberger. 

. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Canfield. 
. Snyder with Mr. Lindsay. 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr.. Weller, 


Mr. 
Mr. Tinkham with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Zihiman with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 


Morin with Mr. Martin. 
. Gibson with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Fish with Mr. Smithwick. 


y with Mr, Kunz, 3 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lee 
. Rogers of Massachusetts with Mr. Boylan. 
. Scott with Mr. Carew. 

Simmons with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Evans of Iowa with Mr. Milligan. 

. Curry with Mr, Dominick. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Favrot. 


old. 
Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 


of Georgia, 
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. Reed of New York with Mr. Greenwood. 
„Schall with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire, 
Fairchild with Mr. O’Brien. 

. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Mansfield, 

„ Fitzgerald with Mr. Buckley. 

. Thompson with Mr. Clark of Florida, 

. Wertz with Mr. Mooney. 

. McLeod with Mr. Drewry. 

. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Fulmer, 

. Michaelson with Mr. Qnayle. 

. McLafferty with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Fulbright. 
. Tincher with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
„Voigt with Mr. Cummings. 

„ Roach with Mr. Clancy. 

. Leach with Mr. Griffin. 

. Lineberger with Mr. Hull of Tennessee, 

„ Perlman with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Knutson with Mr. Glatfelter, 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Collins. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. GoLpssorovcH]. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the legislation which you are to consider to-day 
is probably of as fundamental importance to the future of the 
whole American people as any legislation which you will con- 
sider in this Congress, or which was considered in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. A great principle is involved in the branch- 
banking features of this legislation. The proponents of the 
bill and most of those who appeared before the committee in 
favor of the bill, recognize the fundamental soundness of the 
principle of unit banking, and content themselves entirely with 
arguments of expediency in fayor of this legislation. They 
said to us, This branch banking is wrong; branch banking is 
undemocratic; branch banking is contrary to the principles 


which have controlled American banking ever since it became | 
an established public institution in the public interest; branch | 


banking has resulted everywhere that it has been tried in 
monopolistic bauking. We have no brief for it; we know of 
no excuse for it; it is wrong; but we say you must pass this 
legislation, not to preserve the Federal banking system as a 
sound banking system, but in order to enable it to compete 
with State bank systems, which we say are unsound.” 

That is the argument we had. We had no other sort of 
argument from the beginning to the end except that representa- 
tives of great branch-banking systems in the State of Cali- 
fornia came before the committee and undertook to say that 
up to this time it bad not been an eyil in California; that 
Although branch banking had spread ont from municipalities 
into the country, that although country branches have reduced 
discount rates, putting local institutions out of business, it had 
not resulted uneconomically in California up to that time. 


Then came before the committee the representatives of the | 


unit banks in California, and they told a very different story, a 
very much larger story, and a very striking story of the effect 


of branch banking in a great State where it is carried to the | 


point it had been carried in California. They told us of great 


banking institutions, with resources of four or five million | 


dollars, being driven out of business by the unfair methods of 
the branch-bank systems. 

They told us abont the Bank of Santa Maria, with resources 
of over $4,000,000, which—during the summer of 1920, I think 
was met, as many banks were, by a period of depression. We 
were told that a great branch-banking system asked them to 
sell out, and they said.“ No; they would not sell out“; and then 
we were told that this branch-banking system actually came 
and bought up $80,000 of its savings-bank deposits for the pur- 
pose of trying to put it out of business, presenting them all for 
payment on the same day. We were told then that the Bank 
of Santa Maria was compelled eventually not to sell out to this 


branch-banking system but to sell out to one of its competitors | 


to keep from going into liquidation. 

Those are not pleasant things to hear, and before I go any 
further I want to emphasize the fact that there is no prejudice 
involved in anything which I have said or am abont to say. 
The branch-banking situation in the State of Maryland has not 
progressed to a point where the principle of unit banking or 
the principle of branch banking has been able to assert its 
effect, so that the situation is not acute in Maryland. 

What is the condition in a community where there is unit 
banking? Before going into that I want to emphasize the fact 
that this bill is a branch banking bill, and it must be ap- 
proached from that standpoint. Tell me that in municipalities 
of oyer 100,000 inhabitants you can haye a branch bank with 
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an unlimited number of branches and then not have branch 
banking throughout the State! Suppose the banks in Phila- 
delphia and the banks in Pittsburgh establish branches and 
that the result is—and it must be the result, because it has 
been the result everywhere else—that unit banks are gradually 
absorbed until practically the financial resources of those two 
great cities are in one or two banking groups. They consti- 
tute the reserves of the country banks; they are in close touch 
with the country banks. There is no closer business relation- 
ship that I know of than that which exists between a city 
reserve and its country correspondent. Suppose they become 
successful in branch banking. Naturally as business men they 
want to spread. They go into the country and ask the co- 
operation of their country bankers, their correspondents, in 
having this legislation changed so that restrictions outside of 
the municipality may be done away with. The country banker 
at first demurs. He does not think it is the right thing to 
do. Then they go to some prominent man in the country who is 
a country banker, and they say, “ Here, we have thought for 
some time we needed a director in our bank in your com- 
munity, and we have selected you, and we want you to be a 
director in our city institution, with its branches.” Of course, 
he becomes a director. That is the first step. Then they ask 
him, as a director in their branch-bank system, to assist them in 
changing this legislation. He goes to his Congressman and 
tells the Congressman that an effort is going to be made at the 
next session of Congress to extend this branch banking from 
the municipality to the country, and he asks him to support 
that legislation. 

I tell you Members of the Sixty-eighth Congress that if this 
legislation is passed you will have certainly within less than 
10 years universal branch banking in the United States. The 
last publication of the Federal reserve system tells us that 
one-third of the financial resources of this country are now 
in the hands of branch banking systems. Suppose this legisla- 
tion is passed, and the national banks go into the branch 
bank business. The natural resistance of the American peo- 
ple against branch banking becomes less and less. If the 
| financial resources of the municipalities in the States which 
now permit branch banking get into the control of the branch 
| banking systems, then in a few years there will not be one- 
| third of the total financial resources in the hands of the branch 
bank systems but two-thirds. Then where will come the 
resistance against further branch-banking legislation? One 
of the members of our committee for months and months in 
| the course of these discussions said, “No, we do not want to 
let the camel get his nose under the tent,“ but by this legisla- 
tion you are not only letting him get his nose under the tent, 
| but you are letting him get his hump under the tent, because 
| there can be no other result of this legislation except further 
legislation along the same line. 

I have here a copy of the Magazine of Wall Street, of 
January 3, 1925. It is published at 42 Wall Street, and it can 
| fairly be presumed to represent the inmost thoughts of that 
| financial center. What do I find there? I find a picture of the 
| Bank of Montreal, a magnificent marble building and in front 
of it a small shack, with the sign “ Bank of Montreal” upon 
it, and underneath the picture the following legend: 


The Canadian reading a well-known name nailed up above a shack 
on the fringes of his country sees not merely the makeshift quarters 
of a new branch, but bulking large behind it the head office, impressive 
with the dignity of a business record stretching back over 100 years, 


Then in the course of the article of which that is an illus- 
| tration, I find this statement: 

One of the provisions of the Canadian banking act is that no bank 
can be chartered with less than a half million dollars capital. 


Just think of it—a half million dollars capital! The article 
continues: 


This large capital required discourages the establishment of new 
banks, but if it keeps the Yellowstone Jacks on the range— 


And that is, the farmer— 


doing what they were intended to do, and what they know best how to 
do, it does not sound so bad. 


Do not let us delude ourselves, my friends, with the idea 
that this is not straight out branch banking legislation with 
all that that implies. A man knows more about his local situ- 
ation than he does of anything else. I can remember when, 
down in my county, there was one bank, and if you wanted 
to have a note discounted there you had to carry to it not a 
note but a petition. 

I can remember when the operations of that bank directorate 
was conducted largely as if they were conferring largess on 


| 
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a benighted multitude. I can remember when it was almost 
impossible to get capital to start an independent business, 
simply because the established businesses were in the hands 
of those who controlled that institution, and there was no 
object for them to extend credit to one who wanted to begin 
an independent business. That is not the condition any more 
in my county. Independent unit banking, competitive bank- 
ing, is the advance guard of democracy itself under modern 
conditions. [Applause.] You show me a community where 
there is real competitive independent banking and I will show 
you a community where there is equality of economic oppor- 
tunity, and that is democracy, the very best democracy that 
we know anything about. You show me a community which is 
dominated by monopolistic banking and I will show you a 
community where the only way to get along is to suppress 
yourself and try in one way and another to make yourself 
a spoke in the wheel of that monopoly. 

Now, my friends, I, of course, have not a monopoly of wis- 
dom on this thing. It is a thing I have thought about for years 
and years. I have never personally felt the hardship of it. I 
have never sought personally a loan I did not receive; I never 
wanted one I did not look for; but I have seen the effect of 
this thing. I know what it means, and I know if our people 
ever get under the control of this situation again—and that is 
what the extension of branch banking means—it will take 
almost a political revolution to get us out from under it. 
How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seven minutes re- 


maining. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Why, my friends, a great city—the 
city of Philadelphia, the city of New York, the city of Chicago, 
the city of Baltimore—gets under the domination of a banking 
monopoly. What does that mean? Does that mean only 
banking? Oh, no. Who will control the newspapers where 
these monopolies exist. The people who control the finances 
will control the press, and the people who control the finances 
and the press will control the political activities, and there is 
no way on earth to get out from under it except for it to be- 
come so corrupt, so inefficient, so dictatorial, and so unsound as 
to cause a political revolution. Why and how can people's 
opinion on fundamentals change as rapidly as they have 
seemed to change? In 1922, in October, only a little more than 
two years ago, the American Bankers’ Association adopted the 
following resolution: 


Resolved by the American Bankers’ Association, That we view with 
alarm the establishment, express our disapproval of and opposition to 
branch banking in any form in the United States. 


They say, “Branch banking in any form in the United 
States.” 

Resolved, That we regard branch banking, or the establishment of 
additional offices by banks, as detrimental to the business interests 
of the people of the United States. Branch banking is contrary to 
public policy, violates the sacred principles of our Government, and 
concentrates the credit of the Nation and thé power of money in the 
hands of the few. 


That is the resolution that the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion passed only two years ago. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Is it not true that they have 
twice before passed substantially the same resolution? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I think that is so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that their position now? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It is not. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I wil. 

- Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. What does the gentleman say in 
reply to the argument that, in those States where branch bank- 
ing is permitted the State banks, unless the members of the 
Federal reserve system will do likewise, it will result in break- 
ing down the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have this to say, that branch 
banking in States like California, where it has been carried 
nearly to its final limits, there has been almost a revolution. 
The people there are seeing the effects of it, and in my judg- 
ment in a short time it will be broken up in California, and 
the people of New York and of Ohio, and of other States will 
see what happened there, and that situation will create a 
wholesome public sentiment throughout the United States, and 
that if we let the States themselyes work on this situation 
and keep their bank policy sound in a short time the banking 
situation will be reestablished on sound lines. That is what 
I think, and I think that is the remedy rather than for us to 
disregard the principle and do something for the sake of ex- 
pediency which we think is wrong. 


Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will. 

Mr. CELLER. Have not a great many of the national banks 
surrendered their national charters because they could not 
compete in States where they allow the State institutions to 
haye branches in States where the Federal reserve system 
have branches? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. CELLER. I have in mind the Irving National Bank, 
where they could not compete, and they surrendered their na- 
tional charter and opened a great many branches. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have no doubt of it. But there 
are 48 States, and if we allow each one of them to work this 
thing out for themselves they will find out that it is wrong, 
and they will reestablish their banking on a sound basis, and 
the national bank system will be left in its integrity. 

Mr. CELLER. How do you answer this proposition—that 
national banks really operate branches now? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. They do that because they took 
over State banks that had branches in operation. 

Mr. CELLER. Will they not do that eventually, so that 
your proposition will not get around that? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I do not think so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. How many branch banks are 
operating in California at the present time? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I can not answer that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the exercise 
of the right of State banks in California to establish branch 
banks has driven the national banks out of the State of 
California? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It has driven a lot of national 
banks out of business, but the point of saturation has been 
reached there. California will recognize its own situation, 
and it will be a shining example to the rest of the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas. If they have reached that state, 
will they not drive all the national banks out of existence? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. It has reached that state. 

Mr. WINGO.- Right at that point, will the gentleman 
permit 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. My information is that the branch banking, 
having reached its fullest force in California, has so alarmed 
some of the banks that were engaged in branch banking as 
State banks that more than one of them is now contemplating 
the surrendering of State charters and becoming national 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is very interesting to the 
committee, I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Bese} GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand, this bill provides, 
as in the case of California, if they decided that their system 
was not in the interest of the promotion of the State, and they 
repealed their law—if I understand this bill, it undertakes to 
carry the repeal of the national banks and granting the na- 
tional banks an opportunity for branch banking in California. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is the construction. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. What does the Supreme Court say 
about that? Does the gentleman say that that State has the 
power to contrayene the act of Congress in relation to banks 
with a 99-year charter? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I have discussed that with the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. He thinks 
they would. I doubt it myself. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Suppose we passed this bill, 
and under this bill they established national banks there. Then 
what will California do? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. The section has been so construed 
as to mean that if California, by legislation, does away with 
branch banking that will automatically prevent the national 
banks from engaging in branch banking. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. They would have to quit, then? 
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Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. They would have to stop. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Does the gentleman contend that that 
would be retroactive? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
would be constitutional. 

Now, in closing I will quote very briefly from the Comptroller 
of the Currency, who appeared before our committee in favor 
of this legislation. This is what he says: 


Branch banking is centralized as distinguished from coordinated 
banking. The Federal reserve system is coordinated banking, recog- 
nizing the wisdom and necessity of coordination produced by detached, 
independent authority. It preserves the independent community spirit 
in the handling of its resources and provides mobilization and fluidity 
for emergency conditions. 


That is what he thinks about the principle of branch bank- 
ing. Here is another thing he says: 


We have a situation in some States where little banks are being 
wiped out and the unit banks disappearing. You will find some cities 
where there are nothing but the branch banks of the big city institu- 
tions, where if a man wants to borrow money he eau not go down to 
his old friend who knows him well and regards him favorably. He 
has got to go to the manager of the branch bank, who has about the 
same flexibility in meeting local conditions that the railroad agent 
would have. 


That is another thing he says. And here is what he says on 
page 12 of the hearings. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Who is this? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. Dawes. He says: 


I will only mention a few of the considerations which are directly 
corollary to the above general principles. In branch banking, character 
loans are impossible, By character loans is meant loans to people 
whose collateral is perhaps faulty from a technical standpoint, but who 
are entitled to credit on account of their constructive influence in the 
community and initiative, enterprise, and character. This applies with 
particular force to the young, aggressive type of man who has built 
up the western and pioneering sections of the country. Jim Hill, for 
example, at the beginning of his career, did not- have the kind of 
collateral which would pass the scrutiny of a branch banker. ‘The 
development of America is dependent on nothing more than on the 
independent unit bankers of vision, courage, and independence, whose 
first interest in the creditor is his character. 

Second, the essentially monopolistic nature of branch banking can 
not be successfully controverted. The mere statement of developments 
in foreign countries which have had unrestricted branch banking is 
probably sufficient to demonstrate this, According to the figures pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of American Institute of Banking for July, 1923, 
in 1842 there were in England 429 banks and in 1922 only 20 banks. 
Of these 20 banks 5 controlled practically all of the banking of the 
nation. There are about 7,900 branches in operation, In Scotland 
there are only about 9 banks, with about 1,400 branches, and in Ireland 
about 9 banks, with about 800 branches. In 1885 in Canada there were 
41 independent banks. Under the operation of branch banking the 
number was reduced to 35 by the year 1905. I am informed that at 
the present time there are only 14 banks in Canada, operating about 
5,000 branches. There are no independent unit banks in western 
Canada; in fact, none west of Winnipeg. Banking control through the 
branch system is concentrated in the cities of Montreal and Toronto. 

The coercive power of a branch banker bent on expansion is very 
great. He is able to temporarily reduce interest rates until he gets 
banking control, and the cost of this can easily be reimbursed after he 
has secured a monopoly. The branch banker can secure the services of 
the employees of the unit banks by higher salaries. They can have the 
patrons of their own institutions influence and compel thcir customers 
and people who depend upon them for business accommodations to 
transfer their accounts from the unit banks into the branch banks. 

The third point which is frequently of very great importance is the 
ability to take care of emergency situations. When an acute emergency 
arises in a community it is impossible to get prompt and effective 
assistance where the local representative is compelled to refer back to 
the head office in another city. Even if the control of the institution 
were disposed to go to extreme lengths to relieve an emergency, by the 
time the necessary red tape was unrolled, the assistance would be 
too late. „ 


Mr. Whipple, president of the First National Bank of Tur- 
lock, Calif., on pages 185 and 186, in discussing the coercive 
power of a great branch-banking system, says: 

The most flagrant case of coercion on the part of a California branch 
bank oceurred at Santa Maria. That case was threshed out before 
the Federal Reserve Board on September 12, 1923. The documents are 
on record there, but if you will permit me at this time I will just 


A 
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briefly go over the case. Santa Maria is a small town in a territory 
devoted to raising beans and barley. The depression in the barley 
and bean crop in 1921 was very great. 

This institution—the Bank of Santa Maria—was quite unique in 
the banking annals of this country. Although the town has about 
5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, the Bank of Santa Maria had about 
$5,000,000 in deposits, with its head office in Santa Maria. There 
were three or four small branches surrounding the city, from about 
5 to 7 miles distant. It therefore became quite attractive bait. 
One large branch-banking system, which desired that deposit lia- 
bility, in order, I think, to swell its own totals, approached the Bank 
of Santa Maria and desired that it sell out to them. The Bank of 
Santa Maria declined to do so. At that time, when the Bank of 
Santa Maria was put under pressure by this other organization, the 
president of the bank was {ll in the hospital, and the cashier, owing 
to demands due to the depression which were made upon him and 
being one of those men who are quite common in country banking, 
who sometimes sit up nights with a customer, was driven almost to 
distraction by the demands made upon him; the bank incidentally 
had borrowed and rediscounted with its correspondents and the Federal 
reserve bank about $1,000,000, Its customers were unable to sell their 
beans and barley. At that time, in order to coerce this institution 
into selling out, this large branch-banking organization—— 

Mr. Drum. Why don't you give the name? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Very well; I will be glad to make it a part of the 
record—the coercive institution was the Bank of Italy. At that time 
the Bank of Italy sent a man into the country soliciting the business 
of the Bank of Santa Maria. It even went so far as to buy up 
between $60,000 and $80,000 savings deposits, held them three months, 
and presented them all at one time, about the middle of July, 1921, 
a time when there was the greatest demand for money in the com- 
munity. 

Shortly after that a vice president of the Bank of Italy, Mr. 
McDonald—not this one [referring to Mr. Medonnell! 

Mr. WrNxGo. Presented the accounts for collection? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Yes. 

Mr. WixGo. What happened then? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. They presented them to the Bank of Santa Maria 
for payment. The bank, fortunately, was able to meet the demand 
and paid with a smile. But shortly after that, three or four days, 
the vice president, Mr. McDonald, of the Bank of Italy, came around 
and asked the cashier of the institution,“ How did you like the crack 
We gare you? We are going to give you another one.” The heads 
of the institution in desperation went down to the Pacific-Southwest 
in Los Angeles and saw Mr. Stern, the former superintendent of banks 
and now the executive vice president of the Pacific-Southwest, and 
offered to sell the Bank of Santa Maria to the Pacific-Southwest at 
its own price and on its own terms. Mr. Stern so testified last fall 
before the Federal Reserve Board. He told them they were not ready 
at that time to take over any institutions, and that they could not 
take them over. Three months later the cashier and president of the 
Bank of Santa Maria went again to Los Angeles, saw Mr. Stern and 
his associates, and repeated the offer and it was accepted. That was 
the first unit institution the Pacific-Southwest took over. It went 
into the branch-banking business from that time on. 


In discussing the constant and progressive centralization, 
which is a certain tendency of branch banking, Mr. Whipple 
says, testimony on pages 188 and 189: 


Evt in another manner, are there points of similarity between Call- 
fornia branch banking on the one hand and Canadian, English, French, 
and German branch banking on the other. Reference is made to the 
constantly diminishing number of branch-banking systems through 
mergers in all the States mentioned. Constant and progressive cen- 
tralization is apparently an inherent characteristic of branch banking. 
If that centralization should afford a very narrow control over the 
credit structure, as is becoming apparent, it can not be denied that. 
the trend would be antisocial. Let us examine it. I quote again 
from that very competent Canadian authority, Mr. McLeod: 

In Canada, through mergers and other eliminations, the ‘big 
three’ banks in 1922 controlled 58.81 per cent of the banking re- 
sources of the nation against 39.11 per cent 10 years before. In 
1900 there were 36 banks in Canada; in 1912, 26; in 1922, 17; 
and now, 14. In England, where mergers have been general for 
several years, suggestions of nationalization, the logical sequence, 
are niready heard, But nationalization of banking would be a 
calamity. Danger is seen from possible failure of any great 
financial unit in the credit structure, as big banks have no more 
immunity from failure than small ones, a fact exemplified by the 
Merchants Bank collapse,” 

In England but five banks contro] over 87 per cent of the banking 
resources of the nation and the process of absorption continues. 


On the question of interest rates where branch banks have 
a monopoly, testimony on page 194: 
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The cost of banking services and rates charged agriculturists in 
Canada, where branch banking is universal, should be interesting. In 
western Canada rates run from 6 to 12 per cent, with an average of 
over 8. In some sections 9 per cent is the regular rate, in spite of a 
statutory rate of 7 per cent. In most cases the banks get a slightly 
larger return still by discounting the interest in advance. Canadian 
banks also make a profit of no small amount by their ability, through 
permission granted by law, to issue currency in the amount of their 
capital stock which is loancd out at interest to their customers. By 
acknowledged agreement, Canadian banks pay but 3 per cent on 
term deposits as against an almost universal rate in western America 
of 4 per cent, It is true that Canadians may deposit their funds in 
loan and trust companies at a higher rate, but the record of most of 
such companies in Canada has been such that Canadians prefer to 
patronize the chartered banks in spite of their lower rate of interest 
on savings accounts, And Americans can get a rate even higher than 
4 if they wish to. 


As to whether or not large branch-banking systems are less 
liable to failure, we haye significant testimony on pages 192 
and 193 of the hearings: 


Under somewhat similar conditions branch banking did not save 
Australla. In 1893, ont of 28 banks with 1,700 branches, 13 failed in 
six months for £90,000,000. This necessitated a moratorium for five 
years. Nor is the situation in the spring-wheat section as bad as 
some would like to paint it. On January 31, 1924, out of 928 mem- 
ber banks in the ninth Federal reserye district, the district suffering 
the economic collapse of the small-grain industry, 668 banks, or 72 
per cent, were without obligation to the Minneapolis reserve bank and 
have not asked for assistance.” And even by the failures in that sorely 
afflicted section, there has not been caused such a nation-wide concern 
over the soundness of the banking structure as bas existed in Canada 
because of the failure of the Home Bank with its 78 branches, the 
forced absorption of the Mercbants’ Bank with 400 branches, and the 
merger of several other banks with branches because of unsatisfactory 
condition. These banks were broadly based, with risks supposedly 
diffused along the lines of insurance, with branches everywhere, yet 
they failed. They failed because of the shortcomings of their man- 
agement, the usual cause of bank failures. And in all the recent and 
more distant failures of Canadian branch banks the managerial short- 
comings occurred principally at the home office. In the Toronto Globe 
of May 13, 1922, mention is made of the defense of Mr. Macarow, late 
general manager of the defunct Merchants’ Bank of Canada, by Mr. 
LaFiamme, his counsel, who stated that on account of the size of 
Canadian banks with their widespread branches, it was humanly im- 
possible for any one man in the head office to be in touch with the 
whole system. The editor of the Globe, in commenting on this, asked, 
“Are our banks too big either for safety or convenience?“ 

California has recently witnessed a similar transaction of mana- 
gerial shortcoming. In order to avoid a dismal branch-bank failure 
due to head-office mismanagement, one of the smaller California 
branch-bank systems was obliged to bé taken over by two larger ones. 
Something has been made of the statement that California was fortu- 
nate in having such banks capable of taking over a weaker sister. 
But supposing it bad been one of the larger which had gotten into 
difficulties. Would it have been taken over so assuredly and would 
the resulting concentration have heen so palatable? The merger of 
the Merchants’ Bank of Canada has been hailed with anything but 
approval, In Canada very recently the necessary merger between 
the Banque Nationale and the Banque d'Hochelaga was accomplished 
by the raising of funds through the sale by the Province of Quebec 
of its bonds in the amount of $15,000,000, And in Sonth Africa, 
where but two great branch-banking systems—the Standard and the 
National Bank of South Africa—had the field to themselves, the dif- 
culties of the latter obliged the South African Government to go to 
its rescue. This may be a straw indicating which way the wind will 
blow when through mergers and otherwise banking in both England 
and Canada and possibly even in California will have come under so 
narrow a centralization of control that the Government will be obliged 
to take them over. 


Gentlemen of the committee, I can not urge too strongly my 
unyielding conviction that the American Congress should not 
put its approyal npon the branch-banking features of this leg- 
islation, but should notify the American people that it intends 
to sustain the age-old democratic doctrine and principle of unit 
and competitive banking. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the ques- 
tion of branch banking is an interesting one, but it is one upon 


which the committee is not diyided. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovcH] has just made some impassioned 
pleas against branch banking. I demonstrated my position 
about that before he ever opened his mouth, and the branch- 
banking feature of this bill is not a partisan matter. I intro- 
duced it myself in the early days of December, 1923, as Dill 
H. R. 3246, long before this bill was drawn, and it was noticed 
in the press, and when we came to the preparation of this bill 
the Comptroller of the Currency, who approved my measure, 
had it written into this bill and we all agreed on it—those 
who agreed to report this bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman permit a question for information? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Les. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman repre- 
sent a branch-bank State? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; I represent a branch-bank State, 
and I organized a bank 25 years ago, and have been president 
óf a bank and attorney for a bank nearly all that time. I 
have been against branch banking, and I stand against them 
to-day. 

Now, what is the situation, and what do we want to cure? 
You gentlemen are being told that there is no branch bank- 
ing now under the Federal reserve system, and this is to 
prevent branch banking. Let us get the facts. That is all 
we want. How many branch banks are there in the Federal 
reserve system to-day? Now, mind you, this is to curb, not 
to extend, branch banking, and it is to put all the members 
of the Federal reserve system on a level with each other and 
without any undue discrimination against any. 

Now, what is the situation to-day? You have, first, State 
member banks, in States that allow branches. They are in 
the Federal reserve system with all their branches. That is 
No. 1. You have, second, banks that are now national banks 
which were once State banks, and which establish branch 
banks wherever they please, and now the State banks have 
their branches all over the State. There is State branch bank- 
ing. Then you have the national banks which have branches 
that they have acquired by absorbing and consolidating with 
State banks that had branches. And they are not limited to 
the municipality; they go all over the State. That is the 
second kind of branch banking they have in the Federal re- 
serve system, and it has been going on since 1865. The act of 
1865 still gives them that right. All that a bank which is in 
the national system and wants branches has to do is to go 
out and get a few people interested with it and organize a 
State bank; that is, in a State where branch banking is al- 
lowed. In such a State a bank desiring branches can have 
agencies or branches in a half dozen different sections, or in 
every county in the State. They go out and get them all fixed 
and then the State bank comes up and nationalizes and brings 
all those branches into the system; then it consolidates with 
the big bank that has procured it to go through that procedure, 
and the big bank then has its branches and they are not limited 
to any locality. They can have them scattered all over the 
State. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
for information? 

Mr, STEVENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Because I am curious. Sup- 
pose we defeat branch banking affirmatively in this bill, 
would not the consolidating section in the present law make 
it very much easier to do this? 

Mr. STEVENSON, No, sir; not a bit. They can do it as 
slick as a ribbon, and it has been done many times. There 
are banks in the city of New York to-day with 20 or 30 
branches, I am informed, that they acquired in that left-hand 
way. It was purely a case of financial fornication of the most 
unblushing kind. [Laughter.] Yet they say we are establish- 
ing branch banks. 

Now, let us look at another thing. Third, you haye branches 
in the Federal reserve system established by the dictum of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, who has assumed to say that he 
can allow a national bank to establish as many agencies for 
receiving deposits and paying checks as he sees fit. That ts 
the third kind of branch banking you have in the Federal re- 
serye system, and that is not limited by law, but according to 
my judgment it is absolutely unlawful and unjustifiable, and 
that is one reason I drew this bill. I will show presently that 
we cut that out, root and branch. 

What has been the result of that? You heard the distin- 
guished gentleman speak of the St. Louis case yesterday, did 
you not? What happened there? There is a State which pro- 
hibits branch banking absolutely, and yet the Comptroller of 
the Currency, under his unlimited powers, and as he con- 


Will the gentleman yield, just 
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strnes the national bank law as it stands to-day, went out 
there and allowed a national bank to establish branches in 
face of a State law prohibiting it. That is what happened, and 
yet you say we haye no branch banking. What did they do? 
They put that bank there, with branches, in a State that pro- 
hibits it. The State went into court to stop it, and what hap- 
pened? The Supreme Court, with a divided court, finally held 
that the State had a right to stop it, but Mr. Taft, Mr. Van 
Devanter, and Mr. Butler dissented and held that the State 
had absolutely no remedy and that the comptroller, without 
any control whatsoever upon him by legal limitation or other- 
wise, could give a national bank the right to put branches in 
a State where there are no branches allowed as a result of 
State legislation, and that the State had no remedy unless the 
courts of the United States would interfere, and they would 
not, as you know. Now, I call attention to the fact that one 
of the majority judges is off the bench and another goes off 
this month. How long before the minority will be the ma- 
jority? z 

Mr, DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman, in speaking of the St. Louis 
case, states that the then comptroller, Mr. Crissinger, gave 
permission to have that done? i 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Crissinger denied that to me, and we have 
been curions in St. Louis to know whether Mr. Crissinger did 


do it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know, because that happened 
amongst the crowd that I am after. They are acting in vio- 

-lation of the right of a State to prevent branch banking if it 

so desires, and three justices of the Supreme Court held 
that a State is remediless, and I say it is time we should 
remedy it. So we have written a clause in the bill which we 
think will remedy it, and I think this is the proper time for 
me to call it to your attention. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is that the original bill the gentleman 
offered? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; but this is a clause from it. You 
will find it on page 10 of the bill, line 16: 


The term “ branch“ or “branches” as used in this section shall be 
held to include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, addi- 
tional office, or any branch place of business located in any State 
or Territory of the United States or in the District of Columbia at 
which deposits are received or checks cashed or money loaned. 


You take that right away from them; you take away from 
the comptroller the right to say that banks can maintain offices 
at which they can pay checks and receive deposits. You take 
that right absolutely away through that clause, and we have 
so written this bill that no power under the Federal Govern- 
ment shall have the right to go into a State and allow any 
national agency to establish or maintain any branch bank in 
violation of the law of the State. That is but a tardy recogni 
tion of the democracy which I represent, namely, that a 
State has the right to have its laws respected on great police 
matters like that. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I wish to agree with the gen- 
tleman, and I compliment him highly for that provision, and 
every word he has said is correct; but does the gentleman 
stand for the extension of branch banking? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I stand fer the curbing of it, and I 
will come to that now. What do we do about that? I have 
told you what the situation is. Now, what do we do about it? 
We provide that no member bank of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, wherever situated, shall have a branch beyond the corpo- 
rate limit of the city in which it exists. Ah, gentlemen, you 
may talk about monopoly, but monopoly of finance is only pos- 
sible where you can cover a State like they have done in Cali- 
fornia with tentacles that are handled and manipulated by a 
central figure sitting in San Francisco, in that way covering 
the whole region and taking into its fold the business of the 
whole section. 

That is what is monopoly. When it is all in one city it is 
impossible, because of the accumulations of capital in a city, 
for it to obtain a dominating control on the business so as 
to destroy the business of its competitors in any legitimate 
way. 

So we say, first, you can not, any of you, have a branch 
outside of the city where you exist; second, you can not, any 
of you, have a branch in any State where the State law for- 
bids it; and, third, you can not have a branch in any munici- 
pality of less than 25,000 inhabitants, because no bank needs 


* 


more than one establishment in a town of 25,000 inhabitants; 
you can not have more than one in a city between 25,000 and 
50,000, because, certainly, any bank can serve its customers 
with its home office and one branch in a city of that size. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In the event a State which 
now permits branch banking should in the future pass a statute 
prohibiting it, would the national banks that haye branches 
come within the provisions of the State law? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I propose to offer an amendment which 
will clearly make that the case. It was the intention to do 
that, but some question has arisen about it. 

What we propose to do is to enact a law which will auto- 
matically stop once and forever the spreading of the resources 
of banks all over a whole territory or a whole State or the 
entire country; second, to automatically conform to the policy 
of the State in which the national bank or the member bank 
is located as to this question of branch banking, and always 
be ready to comply and compelled to comply with the State 
legislation on that subject, thereby recognizing the right of 
the State to control its local affairs through its police regula- 
tions as to that matter. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not the bill as now drafted legalize the 
institution in the establishment of branch banks by national 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; it legalizes it by limiting it. It 
is already legalized. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I mean does it not specifically legalize it to 
the extent that branch banks have already been establish 
by national banks? s 

Mr. STEVENSON. That has been legalized already. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Then why should there be any specific action 
here? If it is legal already, why should there be any con- 
8 decree given them by the Congress of the United 

tates? 

Mr. STEVENSON. We are not giving any confirmatory de- 
cree; we are giving a limiting decree. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand the bill seeks to put State 
member banks and national banks on a parity, is not that true? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is the proposition. 

Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman familiar with the regula- 
tions laid down by the Federal Reserve Board with reference 
to entrance into the Federal reserve by State banks and State 
trust companies? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; I am entirely familiar with those 
matters. 

Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman willing to allow an amend- 
ment of this proposed act, providing that the regulations whieh 
are now applicable to State member banks shall also apply to 
national banks? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I do not propose to consent to the 
enactment of any regulation passed by the Federal Reserve - 
Board on anything. I will tell you now that they are divided 
all to pieces, and some of them have gone wild on the subject 
of branch banking. If we listened to them, inside of five years 
we might have the most infernal monopoly of banking that 
ever was built up in any country, and I do not propose to begin 
now by enacting their regulations into law for the government 
of this country. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not mean that. I mean is the gentle- 
man willing to provide that any regulations issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as applicable to State branch banks shall 
also be applicable to national branch banks? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I can not conceive that the Federal 
Reserve Board will discriminate unjustly against any State 
member bank. 

Mr. CELLER. We have now the situation where they do. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I differ from the gentleman, but I am 
not going to argue that, because that is not involved in this 
bill. 

The question here is whether, in so far as the branch-banking 
feature is concerned, we recognize an evil which my distin- 
guished friend from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovaH] has por- 
trayed, and portrayed very vividly, even to the extent of exhib- 
iting a Wall Street magazine here that looked like it came from 
Russia, it was so red [laughter], and I call your attention to 
the fact that most of the Wall Street journals are opposed to 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. May I have just two more minutes to 
conclude? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield my friend two minutes additional. 
[Applause.] A 

Mr. STEVENSON. Now, gentlemen, to conclude and to sum 
up what I have said, you have now three forms of branch 
banking in the Federal system, and they are all of them being 
abused and all of them wide open. We propose now to say 
there shall be only one form, and it shall not be a monopo- 
listie form, but shall be a form which is confined to the 
municipality where the parent bank exists and can not spread 
out and become an octopus all over the State. We provide for 
its regulation so it will not be allowed to have branches in 
every little hamlet in this country. We provide one branch 
in cities between 25,000 and 50,000, two branches between 
50,000 and 100,000, and for cities above 100,000 they can have as 
many as the comptroller will allow, and that is discretion 
enough to give him, according to the experience we have had 
with these financial toll gates which he allowed to be estab- 
lished all over this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I sympathize with the view of the gentlemen who are 
chiefly interested in this legislation, even though they predicate 
their appeal upon a mere matter of expediency. I have great 
respect for the bankers of the country. I have nothing harsh 
to say about them. I am always glad to have the benefit of their 
counsel and advice in all banking legislation. It is not im- 
proper to say, however, that the gentlemen who are pressing 
this legislation to meet what appears to them to be an expedi- 
ency should remember that they established their institutions 
and entered the banking business with full knowledge of the 
law as it existed, and I do not hesitate to say it is unwise and 
unsound as a policy to change the great principles of our 
national banking system from time to time merely to meet the 
necessities of competition on the part of some of the national 
banks of the country. It is not unfair to say this is why this 
legislation is before us. 

Gentlemen tell us that our national banking system is in 
great peril; that the Federal reserve system is in jeopardy. 
That is substantially the language of the report, and I shall 
not take the time to read it. I ask the members of this House 
if they belieye there is any real basis for that statement? 
The American people have never been able to boast of such a 
system as we have to-day and have had ever since the Amer- 
ican Congress in its wisdom enacted the great Federal reserve 
system. Under that law we have experienced a prosperity 
never known in our history. We have financed the greatest war 
that ever afflicted mankind, and we emerged from that con- 
flict the creditor nation of the world and the financial center 
of the universe, [Applause.] 

I would not be disrespectful, but all this talk about the dan- 
ger of destruction of our national banking system is ridiculous. 
There is nothing whatever to it. I do not indorse what the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] had to say in his speech 
during the general debate, but he produced figures showing 
that the national banks last year made net profits of some- 
thing over $300,000,000 and declared dividends of oyer $200,- 
000,000. This shows a period of remarkable prosperity. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. WINGO. The chief statistician of the city bauks of 
New York came out with a statement a day or two ago show- 
ing that the deposits of national banks have grown to over 
$17,000,000,000 in 1924, whereas in 1900 they were only about 
two billion and a half. Coming down to recent years, in 1921 
they were only $12,000,000,000. They grew three and a half 
billion dollars last year. 

Mr, STEAGALL. Yes; and gentlemen tell us the national 
banking system is facing destruction. The figures just given 
show the profits being made and the dividends being paid. I 
submit that they do not look like destruction. I should like 
to get my business closer to that kind of destruction. If our 
national banks are on the verge of ruin, I want to go into the 
same kind of bankruptcy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It seems to me an interpretation of 
those statistics might not be accurate. Is it not true that the 
national banks control a much smaller percentage of the total 
resources of he country to-day than they did before? To-day 
they comprise only 47 per cent of the resources. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I can not yield to the gentleman to read 
those figures. The fact is, there has been much growth in 


State banks in 25 years, and the proportion is not quite the 
same between State banks and national banks. They are di- 
vided about equally in resources, according to my recollection. 
It is true some national banks have left the system, but the 
fact can not be counted for in all cases upon the score that 
they were unable to meet the competition of branch banks. 
The truth is, the national system is growing all the time. 

More new banks are coming in than are going out. There 
has been considerable controversy growing out of the inaugu- 
ration of the Federal reserve system and this accounts for some 
of the national banks converting into State banks, Everyone 
in the sound of my yoice knows that we have had controversy 
oe the Federal reserve system and the Federal Reserve 

oard. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON], My 
very able colleague on the committee, calls attention to the 
fact that some national banks, by taking over State banks, 
have as high as 20 to 40 branches, and then joining the Federal 
reserve system. Let me say in reply to the gentleman if that 
is true the necessity for this legislation does not exist. Cer- 
tainly it may be said that the banks to which he refers are not 
facing destruction. The plain fact is the gentleman from 
South Carolina makes the error that everybody makes who is 
advocating this bill, and that is that instead of recognizing an 
evil and attempting to remove or cure it, the gentleman would 
ee the evil and embody it in our national law. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In just a moment. My conception of what 
our national banking system should be is that we should make 
it a pattern and not a copy, and certainly we should never make 
our great national banking system subject to the whim of a 
State legislature as is proposed in this bill. Now I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think the gentleman misunderstood 
my argument. I made no argument that it was necessary for 
the perpetuation of the national banks. I made the argument 
that it was necessary to stop State-wide branch banks because 
it was leading to monopoly and was going to be destructive of 
the financial interests of this country. 

Mr. STEAGALL. And the gentleman proposes to stop it by 
writing that principle into the national banking law. This 
proposed law will not close a single branch bank in the United 
States, but would open the door and establish branch banking 
in all cities of the country as provided in this bill. 

Let me say this: The gentleman says that everybody on the 
committee who signed the report agreed to the bill. There 
are many members of the committee who do not agree to any- 
thing. There is one thing that every member does agree to, 
and that is that the principle of branch banking is un-American, 
monopolistic, and destructive. Will any member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee look a Member in the face and 
say branch banking is desirable anywhere? Will any Member 
of the House face this proposition and say that branch bank- 
ing is desirable anywhere? I pause for an affirmative answer. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In a moment. I want to say right there 
that, althongh this bill limits its operations to cities, you can 
not draw a distinction in principle between the city and the 
town. You can not divide a principle with a municipal line. 
If branch banking is sound in one part of a county, it is sound 
in the other part as a matter of principle, and you can not get 
away from it. What are you going to say to a suburban com- 
munity out beyond the corporate limits, where they have a lit- 
tle town—a community center—the center of their business 
activity and their domestic and commercial life, where they 
do their shopping and buy their groceries and all that sort of 
thing? Why are they not entitled to a branch bank just the 
same as the community just inside the corporate lines of the 
city if it is a sound thing to do? : 8 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. They have the right to have a unit bank 
in that community to serve the community. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes, they have that right, and they have 
a right to have unit banks everywhere else. That is the sys- 
tem that ought to obtain in this country, and instead of em- 
bodying the principle of branch banking into our national 
banking laws, we ought to amend the law and say to these 
national banks that go out and do what my friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] says, “You can buy your State 
banks and have your branches if you want to, but you can not 
come into the Federal reserve system with your branches.” 
[Applause.] But he does not fayor that. His cure for the 
evil is to embrace it. The way he would deal with that 
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despised character to which he referred is not by going home, 
locking the door, and spending the night alone, but he would 
go visiting in the community and embrace all ef the evil of 
which he speaks! That is what this bill does, gentlemen! 
{Laughter.] Do not let anyone in this House be deceived. I 
do not care how you vote on the bill. There are some reasons 
for it, of course, The comptroller, a brilliant man, was able 
to stir up some reason for it, although there is not a man in 
this House who can read Comptroller Dawes's statement and 
vote for this bill if he will accept bis logic and reason. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STBAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO, Speaking about stopping the branch-bank eyil, 
Congress, if it wanted to check the branch-bank evil, could 
repeal the law which authorizes the national banks to get 
State banks with branches and then rename them. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; certainly. 

Mr, WINGO. In addition to that, it could say to these na- 
tional banks that now have these branches, “ You must close 
your branch banks and wind them up by, say, 1930“; at 
some distant time, so that it would not disturb their business. 
It could say that they would have to enter upon a policy of 
liquidating these branch banks at once. It could do that. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Oh, yes; that is true, and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Srevensoyx] talks about the St. 
Louis case. That is not a typical case, beeause I do not 
believe they have branch banking there, but that is where the 
comptroller went and authorized a branch bank contrary to 
the State law. And the gentleman from South Carolina de- 
plored the fact that the Supreme Court overrode the Comp- 
troller of the Currency by only a majority opinion instead of a 
unanimous opinion, He referred to the action of the comp- 
troller in establishing branches contrary to State law in the 
city of St. Louis as a great evil, and yet this bill is designed to 
aecomplish by law the very thing which the gentleman says the 
Comptroller of the Currency did contrary to law. We turn our 
backs upon the protection offered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and pull down the bars and put this evil on the 
community wherever opportunity is found under State laws to 
do so. Gentlemen have their own yiews. I have no interest 
in this matter whatsoever. I have studied it purely in pur- 
suance of my duties as a member of this committee. That is 
why I am giving my views to this House. Gentlemen may vote 
ou the bill as they see fit. Remember this, however, that when 
you do it you are doing what every member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee says is a vicious thing in principle, and 
which no member of the committee will indorse in principle, 
and you do it simply because some gentlemen say that it is 
necessary in order to enable them to meet competition in bank- 
ing in some certain communities in the United States. 

Mr. MoKHOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any requirement of these banks 
that do branch banking to get the permission of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to establish the branch bank as against 
the local community that wants to put up a bank and get a 
charter? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I suppose the gentleman refers to branches 
that would be authorized under this law? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. STHAGALL. Yes; they would have to get permission 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. I desire to call attention 
to something in that connection. This bill does not do even 
what gentlemen who adyocate it profess to want to do. They 
say that it is vicious in principle, but that it is necessary to 
take care of bankers in certain communities who want to meet 
competition of branch banks in existence under State law. 
Why do not they write this bill so as to restrict its operation 
to thoge communities where it is desirable for a national bank 
to put up a branch to meet competition of a State branch 
actually in operation? 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] knows 
that that question has been fought out but that in the com- 
mittee my view was not adopted. This bill authorizes the 
establishment of branch banks in any State where the Comp- 
troller of the Currency will permit it, not because it is necessary 
te meet competition of branch banks operating under State law, 
but you can put up a branch bank in any State this bill au- 
thorizes, whether there is a system of branch banking in opera- 
tion or not. I ask the gentleman if that is not so? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; but where the legislature provides 
the State may allow it—— 

Mr. STEAGALL. Ah, that is the point. The whole argu- 
ment in favor of this bill is that you are meeting an exigency, 
and yet you will not stop there. You will not put in this bill a 


provision which will limit its operation to communities where 
there is actual competition. 

Mr. WINGO. And the committee voted it down. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not want to say what happened in 
committee. I raised it in the committee to test the good faith 
of the men who say they are mérely trying to come to the relief 
of those gentlemen who are now being destroyed by unfair 
competition. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I will, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand the gentleman, 
each member of the committee, Republican and Democrat alike, 
are opposed to this legislation in principle? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Absolutely. I will ask the gentleman to 
read the statement of Comptroller Dawes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand the gentleman, the 
reason is it is the principle of monopoly in banking? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Now the committee proposes by 
law to recognize the principle of monopoly in banking and 
put it on the statute books? 

Mr. STHRAGALL. Absolutely. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is it not a further fact the Re- 
publican Party and the Democratic Party both for the last 25 
years have denounced monopoly of all character, and yet you 
are calling upon us to sauction by law a proposition of mo- 


y? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Absolutely; the gentleman states the 
whole argument in a nutshell, and that is what you are voting 
on. I am not trying to control or influence anybody's vote. 
I simply want to give the facts about this legislation to this 
House and let gentlemen know what they are voting on. You 
are yoting, gentlemen, for branch banking, which no man in 
this House will rise and defend, and which the Comptroller 
of the Curreney bitterly assails and which has been denounced 
as un-American and destructive by the American Bankers’ 
Association, until this bill was before it with influences at 
work in favor of it, and, of course, every man in this House 
understands how easy it is for the influences in back of this 
bill to get the American Bankers’ Association to indorse it. 
Before the bill was before them and before the pressure was 
brought to bear on them they have always eondemned it and 
bitterly opposed branch banking in any form. 

Mr. BLACK of New Yerk. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I will with pleasure. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As a matter of fact, if the com- 
mittee was only desirous of restricting the extension of branch 
banks, would not they have let the law stand as it is, because 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act contains plenty of power 
residing in the Federal Reserve Board to refuse admission to 
the Federal reserye system to the banks that maintain 
branches, and there is plenty of power in the Federal reserve 
system to curb those banks which maintain too many branches. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will say this to the gentleman: I do 
not think the Federal Reserve Board has power now to exclude 
a State bank from membership in the board becanse it has 
branches. That question was fought out when the Federal 
reserve act was passed. The law specifically provides State 
banks may be admitted, and when they come in they come in 
with all the rights they have under the State laws, and there is 
nothing to keep the gentlemen who are so busy with this bill 
here from bringing in a measure which will accomplish what 
the gentleman has in mind—denying membership to any bank 
that has branches. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Have not they attempted to do 
that under regulation? 

Mr. STEAGALL. There was an order of the Federal Re- 
serve Board denying membership to State banks that had 
branches, but the comptroller—and I will say to the gentleman 
that matter was discussed at considerable length in our com- 
mittee, probably more in the special committee investigating 
the Federal reserve system—I was clearly of the opinion 
that the Federal Reserve Board did not have that authority, 
and they so decided finally and withdrew the order. But legis- 
lation can be accomplished if the influences back of the legisla- 
tion that got the American Bankers’ Association to reverse its 


record and declare in favor of branch banking will make the - 


effort. Then it would be easy to put through such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am moved by the question proposed 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] to inquire if the 
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very purpose of this legislation is not to protect what the 
Democratic Party claims as its great project, the Federal re- 
serye system? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No, I do not think so; and I do not think 
the Federal reserve system is in any danger on the score of 
branch banking. I would like to talk about an hour on the 
Federal reserve system and some of the things that I think 
ought to be done to stop controversies with member banks, but 
I have not time now—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the gentleman about this 
branch-bank proposition which is bothering me a little bit. I 
am not quite so rabid about it as the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am not rabidly against it. I am just 
against. The men who now favor the bill have been teaching 
me the dangers of branch banking for years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I withdraw that. This bill, as I under- 
stand, only permits branch banking in cities where the parent 
bank is located? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does it extend into any State where the 
State does not authorize branch banking? 

Mr. STEAGALL. It does not. They are going to do that 
later on. You may take my word for that. This bill is only 
the beginning. It is the first step, you know. You have been 
in Congress long enough to know that you do not do it all at 
one time when yon start out to do a thing that is hard to de- 
fend or to depart from a sound and long-established principle. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Take a city of considerable size, like the 
city of Washington, or any other large city, where there 
is a large and well-established bank that has a reputation for 
integrity and soundness that is universal among the people, 
and the people desire to transact business with that bank, and 
in order that they may do that the bank establishes branches 
or “offices,” as they term them, at various places thronghout 
the city for the convenience of the people. What serious 
objection is there to permit them to establish branch banks 
in various sections of the city? 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman lives in a realm with 
which I am unfamiliar. I am merely a human being. My 
experience teaches me that men plant their money with a 
view to profit and to prosper in business. I do not think there 
are any banks established in this country except where it 
is thought there is a field affording an opportunity to get 
deposits and do a profitable business. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Does not that also apply to the fellow who 
does not want a branch bank. established in his community 
because he wants to establish a bank himself? That would 
be true whether in a city or in the country, ; 

Mr. STEAGALL. This bill authorizes branch banks where 
there is not a State bank in operation, as I have just pointed out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield one more minute to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for one 
minute more. z 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am not going fully into the matter. It 
would take too long. We put national banks in the Federal 
reserve system, whether they wished to go in or not. We 
made them subscribe 6 per cent of their stock in the Federal 
reserve system, and made them carry 3 per cent of the regular 
time deposits, and all they get back is 6 per cent. At the 
same time the Federal reserve system has been making hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars within a few years, putting it into 
the Treasury and laying aside a surplus, and not paying it 
back to the men who earned it and who are entitled to it. 
I think I may say that the friction between the national 
banks and the Federal reserve system is responsible for the 
situation that now exists in the relations of the national banks 
with the Federal reserve system. My friends, the national 
banking system should be the pattern; it should blaze the 
way. It should lead, the States and the financial institutions 
of the country to follow after it alorg sound lines and sound 
principles of banking. That is the policy that I advocate. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFanppen] is recognized. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAMS]. „ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, the bill under consideration is one to liber- 
alize and modernize the national bank act in various particu- 
lars. It has not been proposed nor reported from the commit- 
tee with any idea of hostility to the State banking institutions. 
State banks on the whole are rendering a very valuable and 
hecessary service. The laws under which they operate, at 
least in many of the States where there is the greatest business 
and commercial activity, have been perfected and liberalized 
to meet the needs of the people and the development of com- 
merce. The national bank act, on the other hand, has not been 
given by Congress the attention it deserves. The result has 
been that in recent years the aggregate resources of State 
banks haye been increasing much more rapidly than has been 
the case with national banks. This matter is touched upon in 
the December 1, 1924, annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, as follows: 


In 1870 there were 825 State banks and 1,612 national banks. In 1884 
there were 817 State banks, exclusive of savings banks, and 35 trust 
companies, with aggregate resources of $760,000,000, and 2,625 na- 
tional banks, with aggregate resources of $2,283,000,000. Twenty 
years later, in 1904, there were 6,923 State banks, exclusive of savings 
banks, and- 585 trust companies, with combined resources of $5,240,- 
000,000, while there were 5,331 national banks, with aggregate re- 
sources of $6,656,000,000. In the next 20-year period, bringing this up 
to June 30, 1924, we find 17,486 State banks, exclusive of savings 
hanks, and 1,664 trust companies, with aggregate resources of about 
$25,140,000,000, and 8,085 national banks, with aggregate resources of 
$22,566,000,000. The increase in aggregate resources of State banks 
and trust companies for the year ended June, 1924, was $1,478,000,000, 
as against an ugeregate increase for the national banks of $1,054,600,000, 
Forty years ago the national banks had 75 per cent of the banking 
resources of commercial banks and trust companies in the United 
States, whereas by June 30, 1924, they had dropped to about only 
47 per cent. During the past two years the Increase In nationa! banks 
resources was about $1,860,000,000, as against an increase in the re- 
sources of State banks and trust companies of about $3,540,000,000. 


And I want to say in that connection that the mere matter 
that these national banks have been able to survive and still 
exist and are prosperous or not does not meet the question that 
is now before this House. 

Since January 1, 1918, 206 national banks, each with capital 
of $100,000 or over, have given up their national charters and 
taken out State charters. They carried with them total assets 
of $2,234,000,000, being about 10 per cent of the total assets of 
the national banking system. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How many State banks have given up their 
charters and become national banks? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I do not care to be inter- 
rupted. I just want to give the facts bearing on the situation 
before us. After that, if I am given time, I shall be glad to 
yield in answer to questions. 

For a number of years the Comptrollers of the Currency in 
their annual reports have pointed out the trend in banking 
which the foregoing figures so forcibly indicate. Everyone, 
including practically all State bankers, believes that the coun- 
try needs national banks and a strong national banking sys- 
tem. The situation, however, is such as to arouse great appre- 
hension. 

Surely no extended argument need be made to demonstrate 
the necessity for such legislation as wiil continue and 
strengthen the national banking system. It was because of 
needs arising out of the Civil War that the national bank act 
was passed in 1863. 

The fundamental features of that act are well based. The 
banks organized under it have performed a great service and 
have carried the strength of the system and its efficient admin- 
istration into many sections of the country where the same 
degree of stability could not be afforded under local laws. 
National banks are given the bank-note circulation privilege, 
which is a large factor in supplying the money needs of the 
eountry. They are the backbone of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, which has proven itself a most valuable asset in our 
national life. Methods of examination under the national law 
and banking practices denied or authorized by the Comptroller 
of the Currency have served as salutary precedents for the 
banking departments of the States. There was a time when 
the national bank act exemplified the best thought of the bank- 
ing world for the guidance of State legislatures. Unfortu- 
nately, in later years in many respects the act has not been 
kept up with the needs of modern business, and we are now 
compelled to look to the legislation of some of the States which 
is leading and pointing the way. 
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The bill before you is designed to meet some of the more 
pressing needs of the situation. There are some other impor- 
tant phases of the national bank law that should be given 
consideration by Congress at an early date. As to most of the 
features of this bill there should be but little controversy. 
These features pertain to matters that are obviously necessary 
if we desire to relieye national banks from handicaps under 
which they are now suffering in competition with State insti- 
tutions. Other proposals in the bill are for the purpose of 
facilitating the business of national banks and for their pro- 
tection, eyen though it might be said that they are not abso- 
lutely essential. I will not discuss any of these various fea- 
tures of the bill because when read before the House any 
further necessary explanation can then be made. 

Banks have been leaving the national system and converting 
into State institutions in alarming numbers for various rea- 
sons. Some of these reasons relate to the general lack of 
liberality in the national law, for the correction of which in 
the main this bill is directed and to which proposals for 
changes I have just referred but have not discussed. 

The principal additional reason for such conversions has been 
because of the competition arising out of the development of 
branch banking as practiced in a considerable number of the 
States. With reference to this subject of branch banking there 
is a wide divergence of opinion. The Banking Committee by 
a considerable majority vote have dealt with this subject, 
mainly in sections 7, 8, and 9 of the bill. Section 7 amends 
section 5155 of the Revised Statutes and prevents any State 
bank having branches outside of the place of its location, 
established subsequent to the approval of this act, from con- 
verting into a national bank and retaining such branches. It 
changes the law upon this subject, which has been in force 
for nearly 60 years. Section 8 amends section 5190 and gives 
the right to national banks to establish branches in the city in 
which it is located, provided that the law of the State where 
such bank is located permits State institutions to operate such 
branches, It limits the number of branches that any national 
bank may establish in cities of not more than 100,000 popula- 
tion. Section 9 amends section 9 of the Federal reserve act by 
providing that State member banks shall not hereafter estab- 
lish any branches outside of the city in which the office of such 
bank is located and by providing further that no State non- 
member bank may join the Federal reserve system without re- 
linquishing such branches as it may have in operation outside 
of the city in which the parent bank is located. It further 
limits the number of branches that may be established by a 
State member institution in cities of not more than 100,000 
population. I am frank to say that I am not wholly in accord 
with the provisions of these sections, and yet, even though they 
are not changed to meet my views, I shall vote for the bill 
because of two reasons: (1) The fact that the bill carries so 
many other vital and necessary amendments to our banking 
laws, and (2) because the general features of these sections 
affecting branch banking are no doubt in conformity with the 
present thought of a majority of the bankers of the country, 
and we should feel our way carefully with reference to this 
important question. If later developments should make it 
necessary to change or modify these sections, we can do so in 
the light of our experience in working under them if they 
should be adopted. 

There is no question but what in this country generally 
there is a yery strong feeling against the branch-banking idea. 
I would do nothing to encourage branch banking here as it 
exists, for instance, in the Dominion of Canada and in Great 
Britain generally. Academically and theoretically I agree in 
the main with the views of those who are so strongly against 
branch banking. However, having said this, I must respect- 
fully urge that sections 7, 8, and 9 have been drafted more 
from the standpoint of theories and prejudices against branch 
banking rather than from the standpoint of facing the condi- 
tions as they actually exist. It can be said with certainty 
that these three sections represent an attempt to curtail the 
development of branch banking, and those who are strongly 
opposed to branch banking surely ought to support this bill. 
Whether the sections referred to, enacted into law, will actually 
accomplish the desired effect is another question. 

The Comptroller of the Currency told our committee that 
under State law city-wide branch banking is permitted in 
Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Wyoming, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, New York, and Ohio, and that in the 
latter State branches are permitted in contiguous territory: 
that county-wide branch banking is permitted in Maine and 
Louisiana; that state-wide branch banking is permitted in 
Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia, 


Section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
which has remained unchanged since its adoption in 1865, and 
which it is proposed to amend by section 7 of this bill, reads 
as follows: 


It shall be lawful for any bank or banking association organized 
under State laws and having branches, the capital being joint and 
assigned to and used by the mother bank and branches in definite 
proportions, to become a national banking association in conformity 
with existing laws, and to retain and keep in operation its branches, 
or such one or more of them, as it may elect to retain; the amount 
of the circulation redeemable at the mother bank and each branch 
to be regulated by the amount of capital assigned to and used by 
each, 


It will be thus seen that 20 of the States permit branch 
banking, and the Federal law has recognized it in a limited 
way since 1865. Furthermore, under the act of November 7, 
1918, two or more national banking associations may consoli- 
date, and the consolidated bank under this act shall hold and 
enjoy— 


all rights of property, franchise, and interest in the same manner 
and to the same extent as was held and enjoyed by the national bank 
so consolidated therewith. 


By virtue of these Federal laws, national banks have been 
permitted to maintain branches in States which recognize 
branch banking as legal. Twenty-nine national banks were 
operating 101 branches in October, 1923, in accordance with 
these provisions. Under the department's interpretation of 
the Federal law, national banks in many cities have been per- 
mitted also to operate so-called “ tellers’ windows.” 

There are many of these “ tellers’ windows,” which for most 
practical purposes are in reality branches, in operation to-day. 
These so-called “ tellers’ windows” haye an uncertain status 
awaiting a final determination by the Supreme Court as to 
their legality. These conditions affecting national banks have 
not permitted them in any full sense to meet the branch- 
banking competition from State institutions. 

We hear much abont California, where branch banking is so 
highly developed, and yet we learn from the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin of December, 1924, page 932, that the aggregate re- 
sources of banks operating branches in the State of New 
York are nearly four times the amount of similar banks lo- 
cated in California, and that four States—Rhode Island, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, and Michigan—show a larger aggregate of 
resources in banks operating branches than is shown for unit 
banks, while in California and New York two-thirds of the 
banking resources are reported by banks operating branches. 
Furthermore, we are informed by the same publication that 
approximately one-third of the aggregate resources of the 
28,468 banks in the country are reported by the 681 banks op- 
erating branches, and that 21.2 per cent of the resources re- 
ported by the 8,080 national banks are reported by the 108 
national banks operating branches and that nearly one-sixth of 
the resources reported by the 18,818 banks not members of the 
Federal reserve system are reported by the 382 institutions of 
this class operating branches; and that 56.2 per cent of the 
aggregate resources reported by banks operating branches are 
reported by the State banks in the Federal reserve system, 
and 29.9 per cent are reported by national banks, and 13.9 
per cent by nonmember banks. Of the 2,005 branches now being 
operated, approximately 462 were in operation in 1913, and 
1,633 have been established during the succeeding years. These 
figures include the so-called “ tellers’ window” branches. I 
will not attempt to give the statistics as applying to all of the 
States which permit branch banking. The fact that branch 
banking has obtained considerable strength in these States can 
not be questioned. In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina there are 134 
banks operating 319 branches. Of this number only 20 are 
members of the Federal reserve system. The remaining 114 
nonmembers are operating 233 branches. It is an interesting 
fact that in these States the home offices of many of these 
banks are located in the smaller cities, as, for instance, in Vir- 
ginia in such towns as Clintwood, Columbia, Gloucester, Keller, 
Keysville, Louisa, Staunton, Tappahannock, Urbanna, Wake- 
field, and Williamsburg. In Georgia there is a bank located at 
Savannah which has branches in Atlanta, Augusta, and Macon. 
There is branch banking in almost two-thirds of the cities of 
this country of over 200,000 inhabitants. The congestion in 
traffic and other impelling reasons have seemed to make it neces- 
sary for banks in the larger cities to maintain branches for the 
accommodation of their patrons and to bring to them the high- 
est degree of acceptable service. In Detroit where there are 
only three national banks remaining (which operate 21 
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branches) there were at the beginning of last year 182 


branches in operation. In the city of Cleveland, where only 
three national banks survive, there were 74 branches in opera- 
tion. In New Orleans, where there is only. one national bank 
remaining, there were 42 branches. In Buifalo there were 32 
branch banks. In Cleveland there is one bank with 54 
branches located in and outside of that city. Forty State banks 
and trust companies, located in the city of New York, out of 
63 have 245 branches. 2 

In the State of California, in June, 1924, there were 576 
independent unit banks and 99 banks operating branches. Of 
the unit banks 826 were operating under State charters im- 
posing no restrictions upon the branch-banking privileges and 
250 were national banks. There were 538 branches in operation 
in that State. The branch-banking institutions of California 
have 1,600,000 depositors, representing two-thirds of the bank- 
ing public. Of the State banks 19 are members of the Federal 
reserve system. These 19 banks have in the neighborhood of 
264 branches, of which 164 are either within the city or in im- 
mediately contiguous territory. The 5 larger State banks, all 
of them members of the Federal reserve system, have aggregate 
resources of $1,000,000,000. Of these larger banks the Bank 
of Italy has 75 branches, 12 in the parent city and 63 out of the 
parent city. The Mercantile Trust Co. has 46—27 in San 
Francisco and 19 outside. The Pacific Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank has 75 branches—33 in Los Angeles and 42 out- 
side. The Security Trust & Savings Bank has 34 branches, one- 
half in the city of Los Angeles and the balance outside. The 
five largest State banks with branches are member banks and 
have on deposit with the Federal reserve bank approximately 
$50,000,000, upon which they are drawing no interest. These 
five banks have borrowed but little, if anything, from the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. ö 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I am sorry I can not, because 
I have a lot of material to put before the House and I fear 
I shall not probably be able to do that. 

Mr. STENGLE. I wish the gentleman would yield later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Very weil. 

If sections 8 and 9 of the bill are adopted there will be four 
different kinds of banking carried on in California. 

(1) Those nonmember State banks with reference to which 
there will be no limit as to the branch-banking privilege. 

(2) State member banks doing a branch-banking business 
more or less state-wide, which will not be permitted if they 
remain in the Federal reserve system to establish any addi- 
tional branches outside of the city in which the home office is 
located. 

(3) National banks having branches both within the city of 
the parent institution and outside of such city, under the 
statute, section 5155. 

(4) National banks without any right to establish branches 
outside of the city in which they are located. 

Let us now summarize briefly some of the principal argu- 
ments for and against branch banking. Those who are op- 
posed to branch banking make the argument that it means 
absentee ownership and control, largely doing away with char- 
acter banking; that branch banks do not have the same close 
touch with the people of the community and are not so largely 
interested in local and civic affairs; that one seeking a loan 
of any considerable size must await the determination of the 
central office and is very apt to secure the loan only by the 
pledging of collateral; that the practice leads to oppressive 
measures in dealing with local unit banking competition and 
an ultimate monopoly of the banking business and a centrali- 
gation of funds; that the competition between branch-banking 
systems often results in more branches being established than 
are needed to serve the community. 

Those who favor branch banking insist that this system 
makes a higher loaning limit available to borrowers; that if 
the need for funds by borrowers in any community is greater 
than deposits, it can be supplied by transfer of funds either 
from another branch or from the parent institution; that there 
is more security in the loaning of the excess funds of the bank- 
ing institution in the various communities served by it through 
such transfer of funds than where outside commercial paper is 
purchased or excess funds are loaned at distant points, as is 
frequently done by unit banks; that there is a greater security 
in banking operations thus carried on because of the wider 
scope of operations, some communities being prosperous while 
others may be suffering depression; that a greater safety in 
management is available because of the advice and suggestions 
that emanate from the home office and from men of wider ex- 
perience than is the case with most small unit banks; that 
there is a better check upon operations of the branch through 


examinations made from the parent institution than is the case 
with the small unit bank; that it carries an enlarged service to 
its customers through contact with the parent institution and 
is better able to extend trade assistance; that if a branch bank 
does not give better service and do a proper amount of char- 
acter banking and keep the good will of the public it can not 
succeed, and these factors are all taken into consideration in 
its management; that it tends to decentralize the banking busi- 
ness and establish new centers away from a few of the larger 
cities and is contrary to the tendency of unit banks to pyramid 
reserves in the large reserve centers; that it tends to promote 
competition and to reduce interest rates. 

We have seen that, for good or evil, branch banking through 
State law has gained a strong foothold.. A very large part of 
the business of branch banking is being carried on by institu- 
tions that are not within the Federal reserve system and can 
not be made members of such system except by their voluntary 
action. In view of the fact that they have not joined the 
system up to this time, it can be safely said that they will not 
do so if section 9 of this bill is enacted, because they will then 
have a freer field of operation and can extend their business 
without the competition that now comes from the State member 
banks, with their ability to operate additional branches outside 
of the city in which they are located, provided such present 
member banks remain with the Federal reserve system. Will 
there not be a tendency upon the part of larger State member 
banks operating outside branches to withdraw from the Federal 
reserve system in order to carry on the further extension of 
their business, Which they regard as logical and proper, and in 
order to meet the competition from State nonmember banks, 
which will be in no way affected by this proposed legislation? 
There is a grave possibility, if section 9 is adopted, that con- 
siderable harm will be done the Federal reserve system without 
accomplishing any adequate result in the way of curtailing the 
further development of branch banking. 

It should be our desire to encourage State banks to join the 
Federal reserve system, which now has as members less than 
one-tenth of such institutions. Futhermore, national banks 
with the privilege only of establishing branches within the city 
where they are located will not be in a position either to meet 
the competition from present State member banks, whether 
they remain in the Federal reserve system or not, so far as 
concerns their branches outside of the city where their main 
business is located or the competition arising from State 
banks not members of the Federal reserve system and which 
presumably will not come into that system after the enact- 
ment of section 9. The question then arises. as to whether 
through the adoption of section 9, sufficient relief is given to 
the national banks, especially in those States where State- 
wide branch banking is permitted, to justify the restrictive 
features of this section. While it is quite possible that the 
views that I voice are only those of a minority in this House, 
yet I can not refrain from urging that the better plan in the 
light of the conditions as they actually exist would be to give 
to national banks the right to establish branches under regula- 
tions of the Comptroller of the Currency to the same extent 
as is permitted to State institutions in the States where such 
national banks are located and to attempt no restrictions what- 
ever upon the right of State member banks to establish branches 
under local law, or upon the right of State institutions to join 
the Federal reserve system because of maintaining branches. 
The resolutions of the Federal Reserve Board of November 7, 
1923, as modified under date of April 7, 1924, meet every pres- 
ent need as to the relation between State banks and the Fed- 
eral reserve system, as pertains to the subject of branches. 
These rules can be modified from time to time as conditions 
may demand and are not as inflexible as the proposed section 
9. The resolutions of November 7, 1923, are as follows: 


Resolved, That the board continue hereafter as heretofore to require 
State banks applying for admission to the Federal reserve system to 
agree as a condition of membership that they will establish no branches 
except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board; be it 
further 

Resolved, That as a general principle State banks with branches or 
additional offices outside of the corporate limits of the city or town 
in which the parent banks are located or territory contiguous thereto 
ought not be admitted to the Federal reserve system ‘except upon 
condition that they relinquish such branches or additional offices; be 
it further 

Resolved, That as a general principle State banks which are members 
of the Federal reserve system ought not be permitted to establish or 
maintain branches or additional offices outside the corporate limits of 
the city or town in which the parent bank is located or territory 
contiguous thereto; be it further 
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Resolved, That in acting upon individual applications of State 
banks for admission to the Federal reserve system and in acting upon 
individual applications of State banks which are members of the 
Federal reserve system for permission to establish branches or addi- 
tional offices, the board, on and after February 1, 1924, will be 
guided generally by the above principles; be it further 

Resolved, That the term “territory contiguous thereto” as used 
above shall mean the territory of a city or town whose corporate 
limits at some point coincide with the corporate limits of the city 
or town in which the parent bank is located; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution is not intended to affect the status of 
any branches or additional offices established prior to February 1, 
1924, either those of banks at the present time members of the Federal 
reserye system or those of banks subsequently applying for member- 
ship in said system, 


The further declaration of the Federal Reserve Board of 
April 7, 1924, is as follows: 


(1) That it would, “as a general principle, restrict the establishment 
of branches * * to the city of location of the parent bank and 
the territorial area within the State contiguous thereto, * * * 
excepting in instances where the State banking authorities have cer- 
tified, and the board finds that public necessity and advantage render 
a departure from the principle necessary or desirable.” 

(2) That as a general principle it would not consider applications 
for permits to establish branches unless State authorities regularly 
made simultaneous examinations of the head office and all branches,” 
such examinations being of a character to furnish the board with 
“ information as to the condition of each bank and the character of 
its management” suficient to enable the board “ to protect the interests 
of the public.” 

(3) That it would, as a general principle, require each bank estab- 
lishing or maintaining branches to maintain for itself and branches 
“an adequate ratio of capital to total liabilities and an adequate 
percentage of its total Investments in the form of paper or securities 
eligible for discount or purchase by Federal reserve banks.” 

(4) That it would not “consider any application to establish a 
branch, agency, or additional office until the State banking authorities 
have approved the establishment, * * * and the directors or 
executive committee and the Federal reserve agent of the Federal 
reserve bank of the district have made a report upon the financial 
condition of the applying bank or trust company, the general charac- 
ter of its management, what effect the establishment of such branch, 
agency, or additional office would have upon other banks or branches 
in the locality in which it is to be established, and whether, in their 
opinion, it would be in the interest of the public in such locality, 
together with their recommendation as to whether or not the applica- 
tion should be granted.” 

(5) That unless extended by the board a permit should become yoid 
after six months if the branch had not been established and opened 
within that time, 

(6) That the board reserves the right to cancel any permit granted 
in the future whenever it shall appear, after hearing, that such branch, 
agency, or additional office is being operated in a manner contrary 
to the interest of the public in the locality in which it is established. 


It is impossible at this time to curtail the development of 
branch banking within any of the States where the people have 
said through their laws that they desire branch banking to be 
permitted. It must not be overlooked that this vast develop- 
ment of branch-banking business in various sections of the 
country must indicate an economic need for such institutions. 
That kind of a development does not merely happen by accident. 
These branch-banking institutions are without doubt giving a 
service and performing business functions that are regarded as 
needful and advantageous by their customers. 

I would not urge anything that would tend to hasten the 
development of branch banking and would only propose to 
give to national banks the opportunity of legitimately meeting 
competition in those States where that kind of competition 
exists, so that they may continue to be prosperous and so that 
this apparent weakness in the national banking system to deal 
with situations of this kind may be eliminated. Some fear 
has been expressed that to do what I propose would lead to 
branch banking upon a nation-wide scale. Any dangers along 
this line can be easily obviated by appropriate legislation if 
any such dangers exist. It should be remembered that we 
have 48 States, many of them not permitting branch banking 
at all and whose people are opposed to the idea in every way. 
It is hardly to be conceived that any State would allow a bank 
located in another State to open and operate a full-fledged 
branch bank within its borders. This could not be done, except 
by definite legislation of the State in which such bank might 
be proposed to be located. 


In conclusion, it may be said that some of the large State 
banks have joined the Federal reserve system with the 
assurance that their rights under their State charters would 
not be interfered with. To attempt to do so at this time will 
violate the terms upon which these banks entered the system 
and will place unnecessary handicaps in the way of the proper 
development of the Federal reserve system. ‘The adoption 
of section 9 will create further confusion, and it will be largely 
unayailing in securing the objects desired by those who pro- 
pose this kind of legislation. There is involved a serious en- 
croachment upon the principle of State rights in this pro- 
posal, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mares). 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I am sorry I have not further 
time in which to carry out the conclusions based on these 
figures. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania if it is his thought that he will 
be able to finish this bill to-day? I am having some inquiries 
over here on that point. For my own part I think it would be 
trees safe to say that it is impossible to finish this bill 

ay. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am hoping that we can finish the 
debate to-day. The general debate will probably be closed 
within a half hour. There are not many pages in the bill, 
and I hope we can finish it this afternoon if the Members 
will stay with us. I think we should make the attempt. Does 
the gentleman wish to use some of his time now? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with 
most of the provisions in the McFadden bill I am in thorough 
harmony and accord, and I believe that some of them are 
urgently necessary for the efficiency of the national banking 
system, and I would gladly join in advancing their progress. 
But as to those provisions which will enlarge and extend the 
opportunity for branch banking in the national banking system 
I am not in harmony and accord. 

Now I will admit that these provisions of the bill relating 
to branch banking have been adroitly and ably argued by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Srevenson] and other 
gentlemen who haye talked on his side of the question. I will 
admit that these provisions are hedged about with certain 
limitations and restrictions. These limitations and restrictions, 
of course, have been brought about by that large sentiment 
in the country among the people which is opposed to monopolis- 
tic banking. But we need not try to deceive ourselves or fail 
to take into account the fact that the real advocates of these 
provisions of the bill are the ones who expect immediately to 
use them, if they are enacted into law, in establishing branch 
banks in the cities of their domicile. 

It is true, as has been stated, that the bill limits the power 
and authority of a national bank to establish branches to 
the city-of its domicile. It is true also that the bill limits 
the authority to those national banks which are located in a 
State which now permits branch banking. I understand also 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hus], an able mem- 
ber of the committee, proposes to offer other amendments at 
proper places in the bill, which will provide that the authority 
shall only extend to national banks located in those States 
which at the very time of the passage of this act permit 
branch banking. In other words, if a State now prohibiting 
branch banking in the future should amend its laws so as to 
permit branch banking, then the national banks in that State 
would not have the authority to establish branches. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In just a moment and I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman. Now, the interrogatory I want 
to propound is this: Why these limitations and restrictions? 
If branch banking is a sound, economic development; if it is 
wise; if it will be helpful to the people of the United States, 
then why not grant the same authority to all national banks, 
regardless of where they are located. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I can not now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. For just a question in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; I will yield. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it not true that if this bill 
is adopted the next step will likely be that we make this 
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uniform with reference to all States, and would not that be the 
result? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Undoubtedly that would be the next 
logical step in accordance with the way things usually go. 
I will now yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. WATKINS. Suppose we pass this bill and some national 
banks adopt branch banking in cities of those States which 
‘allow it now; could such a State in the future cirenmscribe 
and prevent branch banking to the extent that it would climi- 
nate those national banks? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; I do not think so, I do not 
think any State would have that much power. Congress has 
the power under the Constitution to establish national banks, 
and no State wonld have the right to pass a law which would 
interfere with that power. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I can not yield. I wish I had the 
time, but I have only five minutes more. If I have the time, I 
will yield to the gentleman. Now, after having made a care- 
ful study of this whole subject, having listened to the hearings, 
and studied the recommendations of different prominent and 
able men, I am forced to these two conclusions; Either branch 
banking is a wise, helpful, economic development and ought 
to be extended to all national banks similarly situated, or else 
it is an evil that ought to be guarded against, and the power 
and authority of Congress ought to be exercised in this bill to 
further limit and prohibit it instead of extending and expand- 
ing the authority. 

Now, I take the view that It Is an evil; I take the view that 
it will not be helpful to the economic development of the coun- 
try, and therefore I expect to oppose the provisions of this bill 
and do what I can to make the language of the bill more pro- 
hibitive aud more restrictive in character. 

At the present time we bave more than 8,000 national banks 
in the United States; to be exact, we have 8,085. The com- 
bined resources of these banks, including their capital stock, 
their deposits, their surplus, and their undivided profits, are 
more than $22,000,000,000. 

The most of these 8,000 national banks are operating and 
conducting their banking business as independent banking units: 
I believe in that. Independent banking is in accordance with 
the very genius of the country. 

Mr. CARTER. How many branch banks are there now? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have not the figures, but I will 
insert them before the consideration of this bill is concluded, 
A great Virginian named Patrick Henry once made a notable 
speech, with whieh we are all more or less familiar, and in 
that specch he said something like this: 


When will we resist British tyranny? Will it be when a British 
soldier is stationed at every door? 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mares). 
from Texas has expired, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
ute, 

Mr. STHAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the gentleman 
one more uiinnte. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for one additional minute, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I ask, When will we preserve our 
independent banking system? Will it be when every inde- 
pendent bank is either absorbed or driven out of business by 
these larger banking units and a branch bank is established in 
every section of our larger cities? No, The time to preserve 
it is now, and therefore I intend to use such power and in- 
finence as I may have on that side of the question. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I am not opposed to branch banking as 
such; in fact, I think that banks are abont the best scenery 
we have in the country. But I am opposed to this bill; in the 
Urst place, because I think it is a lopsided proposition. It is 
neither 100 per cent good nor is it 100 per cent bad; it is about 
2 per cent good. 

When I first saw this bill I thought it was my duty to con- 
sult with our State superintendent of banks, Mr. George Me- 
Laughlin, who happens to be the president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks, and I consulted the 
Tight man. It seems that the supervisors of State banks at a 
conference concluded that this bill, without amendment, was 
an injurious proposition to the State banks, and they based it 
on this conclusion: It seems that the Federal Reserve Board, 
anxious to meet the competition of the State banks against 
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the national banks, and unable to get the congressional action 
it seeks in this bill, passed certain regulations. These regu- 
lations were to retard the State banks in their competition 
with national banks. The regulations are generally known as 
Regulations H. ‘This bureaucracy, known as the Federal Re- 
serve Board—with which I have no quarrel generally, and 
with which Mr. MeLaughlin has no other quarrel but these 
regulations—saw fit to make certain conditions which should 
apply only to State banks and not apply to national banks. 
And I say this, that Mr, McLaughlin, operating on behalf of 
all the State banking administrations of the country, is acting 
on behalf of a democratic principle in government. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserye system 
was never supposed to be the fiscal administration of State 
banking systems. It was never supposed to be anything more 
than an accommodation, a credit system; but it proposes 
under these regulations to go into the internal administration 
of State banking departments in the interest of the competi- 
tive help which the national banks required because they 
could not get legislation. And I say this: When you give the 
national banks legislation, then stop the artificial help they 
are getting from the regulations. That is the only fair thing 
to do. The best argument I have on that situation is the 
statement which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mos 
FappeNn] put in the Recogp, You will find on page 1409 of the 
Ruxcorp the following: 


The board has for years been attempting to get Congress to enact 
legislation putting national banks on an equal footing with State 
Danks with regard to branch banking, and Congress has so far failed 
to enact such legislation. ‘This congressional Inactivity, combined 
with the rapid spread in recent years of branch banking on the part 
of State banks, together with the absorption of national banks and 
thelr conversion into branches, has compelled the board to do what it 
could to relieve the situation through the Issuance of these regulations, 
but the board did so very reluctantly and would much prefer to 800 
the subject dealt with by Congress, 


I say that when Congress deals with the subject let Con- 
gress take over this function of legislnting and let Congress 
Megislate on these conditions. Let Congress make conditions 
equally applicable to the national banks and to the State 
banks, Let Congress do away with these artificial stimulants 
that the Federal Keserve Bourd has given the national banks. 

I also quarrel with the committee as to the question of 
emergency mentioned ju the report. There is no such 
yg ea as the committee would point out justifying this 


The New York Times of this morning, reviewing last year’s 
developments among the bunks, has this to say: “ Condition 
statements of the uational banks have shown, with few excep- 
tions, a record growth in 1924.“ There is no need for this 
hasty legislution and there is no emergency justifying this 
bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I ean not yield now, 

The day before yesterday the Phoenix National Bank ab- 
sorbed the Metropolitan Trust Co, The national banks can 
get along with these regulations, and those who say that 
they are aguinst branch banking but for this bill can get 
sufficient relief against State competition by the broad pro- 
visions of section 9 of the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. Chairman, under lenve granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record I insert the following proposed amendment to the 
MeFadden bill: 


Amendment to be offered to the McFadden bill by Mr. BLACK of New 
York: Page 11, line 3, after the word “That,” strike ont everything 
down to line 7 on page 19 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
Section 9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to read as follows: 

„Sue. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal resreve system, may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, for the right to subseribe to 
the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within the district In 
which the applying bank is located. Such application shall be for the 
same amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to 
subscribe to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Roard may 
permit the applying bank to become a stockholder of such Federal 
reserve bank if it conforms to this act. 


“* SECTION t. BANKS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


In order to be eligible for membership in a Federal reseryo bank, 
a Stute bank or trust company must have been incorporated under 
a special or general law of the State or district in which it is located, 
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“iNo applying bank can be admitted to membership In a Federal 
reserve bank unless— 

“‘(a) It possesses n paid-up, unimpaired capital suilicient to entitle 
it to become a national banking association In the place where it 18 
situated, under the proviatons of the national bank act, or 

„) TE possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital of at least 60 per 
cent of such amount, and, under penalty of loss of membership, com- 
plies with the rules and regulations herein prescribed by the Federal 
Reserve Board Uxing the time within which and the method by which 
the unimpnired capital of such bank shall be increased out of net 
income to equal the capital required under (a). 

In order to become a member of the Federal reserve system, there- 
fore, any State bank or trust company must have a minimum paid-up 
capital stock at the time it becomes a member, na follows: 


on 
Tflocated in a city or town with a population of— e 


under under 
clause (a) | clause (t) 
Not 5 drihgtiten tess Tose chee ikii $25,000 $15, 000 
Faıceeding 3,000 but notorpeoding 6,000 inhabitants 60; 000 30, 000 
Exceeding 6,000 bnt noteroceding 60, 000 inhabitants 100, 000 60, 000 
Exoeoding 80, 000 Inhubftants ee 200, 000 120, 000 


Any bank admitted to membership under clause (b) must also, as a 
condition of membership, the ylolation of which will subject it to expul- 
sion from the Federal reserve system, Incrense its paid-up and unim- 
Palred cupital within five years after the approval of its application 
by the Federal Reserve Board to the amount required under (a). For 
the purpose of providing tor such incrense every such bank shall set 
unde each year in u fund exclusively applicable to such capital increase 
not lese than 50 per cent of its net earnings for the preceding year 
prior to the payment of dividends, and if such net earnings exceed 12 
per cent of the pald-up capital of such bank, then all net earnings in 
excess of 6 per cent of the pald-up cnpital shall be carricd to such fond, 
until such fund is large enough to provide for the necessary increase 
in capiti. Whenever such fund shall be large enongh to provide for 
the necessary Increase in capital, or at such other time as the Federal 
Reserve Board may require, such fund. or ns much thereof as may 
necessary, shall be converted Into capital by a stock dividend or nsed 
in any other manner permitted by State my to Increase the capital 
of euch bank to the amount required under (a): Provided, howeter, That 
tuch bank may be excused In whole or in part from compliance with the 
terms of this paragraph it it Increares its capital through the sale of 
additional stock: Provided further, That nothing berein contained shall 
be construed as requiring any such bank to violate any provision of 
State law, and in any case in which the requirements of this paragraph 
are inconsistent with the requirements of State law the requirements 
of this paragraph may be waived and the subject covered by a special 
condition of membership to be preseribed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

“<The application for membership shall be on such forms as pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board and shall be subject to such rules 
and regulations as the board may prescribe within the provisions of the 
Federal reserve act, 

In passing upon an application the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider— 

"'(a) The flnancial condition of the applying bank or trust company 
and the general character of its management; 

“'¢b) Whether the corporate powers exercised by the applylog bank 
or trust company are consistent with the purposes of the Federal 
reserve act; and 

le) Whether the laws of the State or district in which the apply- 
ing bank or trust company is located contain provisious likely to prevent 
proper compliance with the provisions of the Federal reserve act and 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made in conformity 
‘therewith. 

Such bank or trust compauy shall reduce to and maintain within 
anil exercise its powers with due regard to the safety of its customers. 

„Such bank or trust company shall not reduce its enpital stock 
except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Rourd. 

"i Such bank or trust company shall reduce to and maintain within 
Umits prescribed by the laws of the State in which it is located ony 
lonan which may be in excess of such limits, 

“*Such bank or trust company may accept drafts and bills of ex- 
change drawn npon it of any character permitted by the laws of the 
Stute of ite Incorporation, but the aggregate nmount of all acceptances 
outstanding at any one time shall not exceed the limitations imposed 
by section 18 of the Federal reserve act; that is, the aggregate amount 
of acceptances outstanding at any one time which are drawn for the 
purpose of furnishing dollar exchange In countries specified by the 
Federal Reserve Board shall not exceed 50 per cont of Its capital 
and surplus, and the segregate amount of all other acceptances, 
whether domestic or foreign, outstanding at any one time shall not 
exceed 50 per cent of its capital and surplus, except that the Federal 


Resor ve Board, upon the application of such bank or trust company, 
may Increase this limit from 50 per cent to 100 per cent of its capital 
und surplus: Provided, however, That in no event shall the aggregata 
amount of domestic acceptances outstanding at any one time exceed 
50 per cent of the capital and surplus of such bank or trust company. 

“©The board of directors of said bank or trust company shall adapt 
a resolution authorizing the interchange of reports und information 
between the Federnl reserve bank of the district in which such bank 
or trust company is located and the banking authorities of the State 
in which such bank is located. 

“* Whenever the Federal Reserve Bonrd shall permit the applying 
bank to become a-stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the district 
its stock subscription shall be payable on esil of the Foderal Reserva 
Board, and stock issued to it shall be held subjoct to the provisions 
of this act. 

“IAN banka admitted to membership under authority of this section 
shall be required to comply with the reserve and capitat requirements 
of this act and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on 
national banks which prohibit such banks from lending on or purchasiog 
thalr own stock, which relate to the withdrawn! or impairment of thelr 
enpital stock, and which relates to the payment of unearned dividends, 
Such banks and the officers, agents, and cimployees thereof shall also 
be subject to thd provisions of and to the penaltics prescribed by section 
5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required to make reporte 
of condition and of the payment of dividends to the Federal reserva 
bank of which they beeome a member, Not less than three of such 
reports shall he made annually on call of the Federal reserve bank on 
dates to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board, Failure to make such 
reports within 10 days after the date they nre called for shall subject 
the offending bank to a peunity of $100 a day for ench day that it 
fails to transmit such report; euch penalty to be collected by tho 
Federal reserve bank by suit or otherwise, 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have the right to order a member 
bank 

To discontinue any unlawful or unsafe practices. 

"To make good an impairment of its capital. 

o make good cncronchments upon reserves. 

„o comply folly with any of the applicable provistons of this act. 

As a condition of momborship such bunks shall likewise be auhject 


WP| to examinations mude by direction of the Pederal Reservo Board or of 


the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected or approved by tho 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“*Whonever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall approve 
the exnminations made by the State authorities, such cxaminations 
and the reports thereof may be accepted in lieu of examinations mada 
by examiners selected ur approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pro- 
vided, however, That when it deoms it necessary the board may order 
special examinntions by examiners of its own selection and shall in all 
cases approve the farm of the report, Tlie expenses of all examina- 
tions, other than those mado ‘by State authorities, shall be assesscd 
agu lust and paid by the banks examined. 

It at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section 
it shall be within the power of the board after hearing to require such 
bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank und to forfeit 
all rights and privileges of membership. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore membership upon due proof of compliance with the conni- 
tions imposed by this section, 

Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federnl reserve bank may do so, after six months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and enncellation of all of ite holdings of capital stock in the | 
Federal reserve bank: Provided, however, That no Federal reserve bank 
shall, except under express authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
cancel within the same calendar year more than 25 per cent of Its cap- 
‘ital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during 
that year, All sneh applications shall be dealt with in the oriler ian 
which they are filed with the board. Whenever a member bank «hall 
amrrender its stock holdings In a Federal reserve bank, or shall be 
ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board, under authority of 
law, all of its rights and privileges as a meniber bank shall therenpon 
cease and determine, and after due provision ‘has been made for any 
indebtedness due or to become due to the Federal resorve bank it shall 
be entitled to a refund of its cash-pald subscription with interest at the 
rute of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of Inat Hividend, it 
earned, the amount refunded in no event to exceed the book value of 
the stock at that time, and shall Ukewise be entitled to repayment of 
deposits and of uny other balanco duc from the Federal reserve bank, 

„ Ranks becoming members of the Federal reserve system under nu- 
thority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this section 
and to those of this act which relate specifically to member banks, but 
shall not be subject to examination onder the provisions of the frst’ 
two paragraphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes us amended by 
section 21 of this act. Subject to the provisions of this act made, 


pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the Federal reserva! 
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system shall retain its full charter and statutory rights as a State 
bank or trust company and may continue to exercise all corporate 
powers granted it by the State in which it was created and shall be 
entitled to all privileges of member banks: Provided, however, That 
no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to discount for any State 
bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one 
borrower who is liable for borrowed money to such State bank or trust 
company in an amount greater than that which could be borrowed 
lawfully from such State bank or trust company were it a national bank- 
ing association. 

„The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the discount of notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank or trust company, 
shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect that the borrower is 
not liable tossuch bank in excess of the amount provided by this sez- 
tion and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of this amount 
while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under discount with 
the Federal reserve bank. 

It shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank 
admitted to membership under authority of this section to certify any 
check drawn’ upon such bank unless the person or company drawing the 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check is certified an 
amount of money equal to the amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid 
obligation against such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or 
agent in violation of this section may subject such bank to a for- 
feiture of its membership in the Federal reserve system upon hearing 
by the Federal Reserve Board.““ 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. HULL]. 

Mr. STENGLH. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
before he begins his address? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I wish to say in advance that I 
shall be very much obliged if gentlemen do not interrogate me 
while I am speaking. J 

Mr. STENGLE. I did not want to interrogate the gentleman, 
but wanted to offer a question and have it discussed. I am 
looking for light and I thought the gentleman could give it to 
me. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I do not know whether I can or 
not. The gentleman can wait and see. 

I have no sympathy with harangues which are addressed to 
popular prejudice and directed against successful business. If 
there are profiteers in the banking business, there are profiteers 
in all kinds of business, large and small. 

According to my own convictions, the banking fraternity have 
an interest in the welfare of the community which, as a matter 
of fact, makes them more responsive to the public service than 
almost any other business in America. I therefore have a 
high respect for the banking profession. While I say this, I 
do not wish to join in any proposal that can in any way justify 
the harangues such as I have heard suggested through the 
centralization of bank control or the control of large resources, 
and therefore, while I am in favor of this bill, I have been 
reluctant to accept its provisions with reference to branch 
banking without offering to the Members of this House certain 
amendments. 

A better understanding of these amendments perhaps will 
be had b. a brief recital of the facts. You know that the 
Federal law, broadly speaking, does not permit branch banking. 
It has been suggested on the floor that it does, and it does in 
a limited way. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], 
I believe, asked how many national banks were engaged in the 
branch-banking business. My recollection is that out of over 
8,000 national banks there are something over 100 that do a 
branch-banking business. State banks, however, in 17 States 
are expressly authorized to do a branch-banking business, and 
there has resulted competition on the part of these State banks 
with national banks for new business that has been embarrass- 
ing to the national banks in those particular jurisdictions. As 
a result there have been withdrawals from the national bank- 
ing system and to that extent a weakening of the whole struc- 
ture of the Federal reserve system, and it is feared that if 
these withdrawals continue, they may result in a gradual un- 
dermining of the whole Federal reserve system. 

This bill proposes, in order to put national banks on an 
even competitive basis with State banks, that wherever by 
present State law or by any State law hereinafter enacted, 
State banks are permitted to do a branch-banking business, 
national banks shall be permitted to do a branch-banking busi- 
‘ness. There are certain geographical limitations, that branch 
| banking so conducted in such jurisdictions shall not be outside 
of the city limits of the domicile of the parent bank and shall 


be limited in the number of branch banks. With these particu- 
lar limitations, I am not immediately concerned. I am willing 
to go along with this bill so far as it is necessary to put na- 
tional banks now on an eyen competitive basis with State 
banks, but I am reluctant to go any further. 

I think we should retain the authority in this Congress to 
determine how much further branch-banking business on the 
part of the national banks shall go, and therefore I am pro- 
posing that instead of permitting national banks to do any 
branch-banking business wherever now or hereafter State banks 
are permitted to do branch-banking business that we shall pro- 
vide that wherever at the time of the approval of this act 
State banks are authorized by law to do a branch-banking 
business. national banks shall be permitted to do a branch- 
banking business, but that we shall retain for ourselves the 
right to determine how much further at any time in the 
future we may wish to go with the license to national banks 
to do branch banking instead of surrendering that discretion 
to the States. r 

The bill proposes also, with reference to State banks, that 
State member banks hereafter shall not be permitted to estab- 
lish branch banks outside of the domicile of the parent banks; 
and that applying banks—that is, branch banks that may in 
future seek to come into the Federal reserve system—shall 
not be permitted to come into the Federal reserve system unless 
they drop any branch banks that may exist outside of the city 
in which the parent bank is located. 

I am proposing, with reference to those State banks that are 
members of the Federal reserve system, that wherever at the 
time of the approval of this act branch banking is not permit- 
ted, State banks shall not be authorized to take advantage of 
any law that may thereafter be passed in their own States per- 
mitting branch banking, to establish thereafter a few branch 
banks, and then come into the Federal reserve system. 
ome STEAGALL. Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. In just a moment. 

I know the question will be asked what will happen in case 
States not now permitting branch banking shall hereafter pass 
laws permitting branch banking. It will be said that in such 
event an unbalanced situation will again arise, and we shall 
have national banks in any such jurisdiction handicapped in 
competition with State banks. If that should happen, that 
would be true, and we would again have to come back to Con- 
gress and review the subject in the light of longer experience 
and a better understanding of the whole situation. 

I am bringing this suggestion to your minds that the bill as 
presented here really accelerates, to my mind, the growth of 
branch banking, because it makes it a matter of interest to 
national banks in the jurisdictions which do not now permit 
branch banking to go to legislatures of those particular States 
and to get branch-banking legislation given to their own State 
banks, and then they will be in a position to come in and do 
branch banking themselves. I am hoping and expecting, if the 
amendments which I shall propose are adopted, that they will 
create an interest in the States which: do not now permit 
branch banking which will retard the growth of branch-bank- 
ing legislation on the part of those States. It will be against 
the interests of the national banks in any such State to have 
an act passed which will permit State banks to do a branch- 
banking business; they will be interested in going before the 
legislatures of their States and using their influence against 
any State permitting branch banking. 

Furthermore, it will be in the interest of State banks that 
are members of the Federal reserve system, if my amend- 
ments are adopted, if they value their membership in the 
Federal reserve system, to work against legislation in their 
own States permitting branch banking. 

So I have the confident feeling that the adoption of my 
amendments, which I shall propose, will retard the branch 
banking in any State which does not now permit it and may 
prevent altogether legislation of that kind. 

I want to say that under the provisions of this bill there are 
three methods by which national banks doing a branch- 
banking business can come into being as branch-banking na- 
tional banks. One is by consolidation of a national bank with 
a State bank that is doing a branch-banking business. The 
second way is by the conyersion of a State bank doing branch- 
banking business into a national bank, and the third is by the 
application of the national bank made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, asking permission to open up a branch bank, 
and receiving permission from the Comptroller of the Currency, 

The last is the way ordinarily, I assume, in nine cases out 
of ten that national banks would go into the business of 
branch banking. The others, the backdoor methods, would 
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probably only teke up a few cases. It means, however, in 
order to get the amendments I am proposing that they will 
have to be made to four sections of the bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, these amendments are 
not made in any spirit of hostility to the bill, but in an effort 
to reconcile differences and to work out some practical plan 
for the settlement of the pressing problem in the banking 
world and to enable us to pass some legislation on this general 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—— 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question be- 
fore he begins? I do not want to take up his time but there 
is a question that bothers me and I want to be right. A state- 
ment was made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SreacaLL] that the entire committee agreed that the whole 
thing was wrong in principle. I would like for somebody to 
prove that it is right in practice, if it is wrong in principle. 

Mr. CELLER. Well, I have only five minutes but I will do 
the best I can. Gentlemen of the committee, as a vice presi- 
dent of a small New York City bank, and somewhat familiar 
with the conditions in New York City, I wish to. state at the 
outset that I am in favor of this bill, but on condition that the 
amendments suggested by the New York State superintendent 
of banks, in whole or mainly in part, shall be accepted by the 
committee. 

Furthermore, I want to take exception to the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fappen], in reference to what he said yesterday in criticism 
of the attitude of our superintendent of banks, Mr. McLaugh- 
lin. Mr. McLaughlin has under his control in State bank 
resources over $9,000,000,000, This is more than the combined 
State bank resources of the States of Michigan, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. He has never had a bank 
failure under his supervision. He brings to bear upon his 
important work a rare skill, broad experience in banking 
affairs, and a splendid integrity of purpose, and therefore 
anything he may say deserves careful consideration by anyone 
anywhere. I think the heavy strictures laid on Mr. McLaugh- 
lin for suggesting amendments to this House are as unjusti- 
fiable as they are unfounded, 

Now, what are the conditions with reference to New York? 
I do not care whether you believe in branch banking or not. 
I know, however, that every well known political economist 
in the United States is in accord on the efficacy of branch 
banking. You have*in your hearings this statement by Prof. 
O. M. W. Sprague, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics: 


Upon few subjects has the concensus of opinion of both economists 
and financial writers been more general than upon the advantages 
of branch banking over a system of separate local banks. Its 
superiority in respect to safety, economy, the equalization of rates 
for loans, and the diffusion of banking facilities can not be questioned. 


I am not a political economist, but as an observer of 
general banking conditions I say, branch banking is with us 
and is with us to stay. It is too late to stop it, even if it 
is an evil. It has progressed too far. Comparatively few 
States prohibit branch banking and in these States where it is 
allowed the branches are limited to the cities or counties. 
This bill in the main seeks to arrest the present growth and 
development of branch banking and in that sense is praise- 
worthy. It will prevent State banks and trust companies 
which are members of the Federal reserve bank from opening 
additional branches beyond the corporate limits of the city 
where the parent bank is situated and at the same time will 
allow national banks the right to open branches within the 
same municipalities, but sueh branches shall be limited to 
said municipalities. The national banks shall have the same 
rights as well as the same limitations as State banks. If a 
State prohibits branches to State banks, then a national bank 
in that State shall likewise be denied the right of branching 
out. 

Tn States allowing branch banking a very anomalous situa- 
tion has arisen. State banks haye branched out but national 
banks could not legally acquire branches except by merger 
and consolidation. This has given rise to a condition of 
unfair competition, with State bauks haying the better of it. 

The New York Corn Exchange Bank has 58 branches. It is 
a State member bank of the Federal reserve. Our Bank of 
Manhattan, being one of the oldest banks in New York City, 
has 33 branches. The Manufacturers’ Trust Co. of New York 
has, I believe, 12 branches. It is unfair to make the national 
banks in New York City, with no legal power to branch, meet 
that competition, where these State banks are enabled by our 
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of New York, with its five great boroughs and hun- 
of small communities. For that reason and because 
bill seeks to put national banks on a parity and equality 
with State banks I am for this bill; but you do not go far 
enough, and unless you go the distance in the main suggested 
by Mr. McLaughlin, the State superintendent of banks in the 
State of New York, I am going to be against the bill. Why do 
Isay that? When the State banks entered the Federal reserve 
system, principally in 1917—a great many of them were im- 
pelled to do so by patriotic motives as a result of the World 
War—they were distinctly told that the charter rights granted 
to them by the State banking department would not be inter- 
fered with; but the Federal Reserve Board has constantly, by 
regulations under section 9 of the Federal reserve act, sought 
to lay down most rigid and exacting conditions upon State 
banks seeking to establish branches. These regulations are 
direct interferences with charter rights. They have told the 
State banks that they have to have their reserves in a certain 
form, their assets and investments in a certain form, and that 
the operation of their branches must be under certain pre- 
scribed conditions. Now, what is sauce for the goose shall be 
sauce for the gander. Amend the bill before us to provide 
that any regulations or rules laid down by the Federal Reserve 
Board concerning State member banks in the opening of 
branches shall with equal force be binding upon national banks 
opening branches. Further, amend your bill so that charter 
rights guaranteed State banks concerning branches shall not 
be abridged or taken away. New York State, for example, 
requires an increase of paid-up capital of $100,000. for each 
branch of a State bank. When a national bank in New York 
seeks to open a branch let that national bank likewise pay in 
as additional capital $100,000. In other words, let there be 
equality all along the line, then I shail vote for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this bill presents a new 
theory of legislation. If this bill becomes a law it will be 
known as homeopathic legislation. In order to cure the evil 
of branch banking, the bill would legalize and establish branch 
banking. But, gentlemen, permit me to digress just one mo- 
ment to refer to remarks made yesterday by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. I suppose in years to come when 
students will be looking for the history of the legislation on 
branch banking they will study the learned and scholarly pres- 
entation of the case to be found on page 1580 of the Rxcon of 
January 9, 1925, made by the chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop]. I am sure that his presentation will 
stand ont in glaring contrast to the arguments on Federal 
banks and national banks that have been made in this House 
throughout the history of the country. I am not standing here 
to-day to defend anyone. Surely the statesman attacked 
by the gentleman from Indiana needs no one to defend him. 
But, gentlemen, you all must admit that whether you like 
the Senator or not, there is not a man living to-day, 
Member of the House or Senate, who has written more 
sound legislation than the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Rogert M. LA FOLLETTE. Senator La Forterre has con- 
tributed his genius to every important piece of legislation that 
has been passed by the American Congress in the last quarter 
of a century. He has the ability to understand conditions. 
Senator La FoLLETTE has sought to write laws carrying out the 
spirit and intent of the Constitution applied to existing con- 
ditions and to fit changed conditions brought about by the 
growth of commerce, industry, and finance. <A study of the 
history of the legislation concerning our Federal reserve system 
will show what an important part Senator La FoLLETTE took 
in the making of these laws. - Yet yesterday we heard the 
feeble attempt made to the extent of the gentleman’s limita- 
tions to ridicule this great statesman. The record of Senator 
La FoOLLETTE as a statesman, an economist, and a legislator will 
stand out and live long after many inconspicuous and colorless 
Representatives dragged into office by a party emblem will 
have been entirely forgotten. The gentleman took occasion 
to refer to the Senator’s absence during consideration of the 
Howell-MeNary bill. Such criticism I would consider ungener- 
ous, if not unfair, as it is public knowledge that the Senator 
at the time was seriously sick, stricken with pneumonia. Even 
the Senator's enemies will admit that he is not the kind of a 
man that runs away, stays away, or avoids declaring him- 
self on any issue. As to my colleague’s reference to those 
of us who followed the Senator in the last election, I say that 
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we have nothing to regret. I did what I believed was the 
proper thing to do, and, under the same conditions and circum- 
stances, I would do it over again. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. : 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in 
explanation of section 4 of this bill, which seeks to amend 
section 5138 of the Revised Statutes. This section 4 was in- 
corporated in this bill at my suggestion and as a result of a 
bill, H. R. 4096, which I introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress, The only new matter introduced into section 5138 of 
the Revised Statutes by this amendment is in the last four lines 
which read as follows: 


except that in the outlying districts of such a elty banks now organ- 
{zed or hereafter organized may, with the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, have a capital of not less than $100,000. 


ater 5188 of the present national bank act now provides 
at 

No association shall be organized with a less capital than $100,000, 
except that banks with a capital of not less than $50,000 may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in any place 
the population of which does not exceed 6,000 inhabitants, and except 
that banks with a capital of not less than $25,000 may, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in any place 
the population of which does not exceed 3,000 inhabitants, No asso- 
ciation shall be organized im a city the population of which exceeds 
50,000 persons with a capital of less than $200,000. 


In the year 1904 or 1905 the Comptroller of the Currency, 
acting upon the opinion of the Solicitor of the Treasury, per- 
mitted the organization of several banks in places within the 
territory added to the city of New York by the extension of 
its corporate charter. The charter granted to the city of 
Greater New York in 1898 included a considerable territory in 
which there were located country and farming districts and 
small towns and villages. Many such districts and towns and 
villages still exist with not a very great increase of popula- 
tion. They are still, to all intents and purposes, separate and 
distinct communities, having populations of from 5,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants. Subsequent Comptrollers of the Currency, 
following the precedent established, issued charters to banks 
in such communities, not only within the territory added to the 
city of New York, but, as I am informed, in similar territory 
added to other cities in the United States, such as Boston and 
Chicago, so that there now exist in territory such as described 
upwards of 15 or 20 national banks having capital in varying 
amounts from $50,000 up to $200,000. 

Recently the Comptroller of the Currency, acting upon the 
opinion and under the direction of the Attorney General, has 
declined to issue charters er permit the incorporation of 
national banks anywhere within the city of Greater New York, 
with a less capital than $200,000, as provided in the last 
sentence of section 5138 of the Revised Statutes, and he has 
also issued instructions to all banks within the territory of the 
city of Greater New York having a less capital than $200,000 
to increase the amount of such capital to the sum of $200,000, 

Many of such banks which were organized under the previous 
ruling of the Comptroller of the Currency now find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to comply with the directions of the present 
Comptroller of the Currency, especially those banks which were 
organized in the smaller villages within the territory of the 
city of Greater New York. The present stockholders of these 
banks, for the most part, are men of moderate means and are 
unable to furnish the additional capital required in proportion 
to their present holdings of stock, and even if they could do so 
the earnings of these banks are insufficient to pay a reasonable 
return on such additional capital. It is also very difficult to 
sell to other investors the additional capital stock required, 
because of the fact that there would not be any immediate 
prospect or guaranty of a reasonable rate of income upon such 
inyestment, particularly if the present small surplus accumu- 
lated by these banks is distributed among the present stoek- 
holders, which must be done in justice to them before such a 
large increase of capital is made. 

The laws of the State of New York permit the incorporation 
of State banking institutions within the city of Greater New 
York with a capital of $100,000, and if section 5138 is not 
amended as proposed these banks and banks similarly situated 
will in all probability be obliged to withdraw from the national 
banking system and incorporate as State banking institutions, 
or will have to discontinue entirely or sell out to some large 
bank and become branch banks, 


It seems to be unjust that national banks in these small out- 
lying communities or villages should be required to have the 
same minimum capital as is required for national banks in the 
heart of the financial districts of large cities. These communi- 
ties are for the most part residence districts, and the banks 
serye a large number of customers who carry comparatively 
small balances on deposit. They render an important service 
to the community and their earnings are small as compared 
with the amount of service they give. A large majority of the 
residents of these communities are men having their business 
connections in the center of the city of New York, and conse- 
quently their moneys for the most part are on deposit in banks 
near their business places, their family or household accounts 
only being carried in local banks. 

In the year 1918 a situation similar to the present one arose 
in connection with the banks located as hereinbefore stated. 
Prior to that time these banks had been permitted by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to carry the same reserve as 
country banks were required to carry under section 143 of 
the Federal reserve act, but in that year the then Comptroller 
of the Currency required such banks to carry the same. reserve 
as the large city banks located in the heart of the financial 
districts. Application was at that time made to the Congress 
for an amendment to the Federal reserve act, and pursuant 
to such application the Congress amended sections 144 and 
145 of the Federal reserve act so as to provide that banks 
located in the outlying districts of reserve cities and central 
reserve cities, or in territory added to such cities by the ex- 
tension of their corporate charters, might be permitted by 
the Federal Reserve Board to carry the same reserve as was 
required to be carried by country banks. Such amendment 
was approved September 26, 1918, and the Federal Reserve 
Board promptly granted relief to the banks in the outlying 
districts to carry the same reserve as country banks. 

I believe that this amendment to section 5138 is just and 
fair to all the banks which may be affected by it. If enacted 
into law it will place the matter entirely within the discretion 
of the Comptroller of the Currency; so that if in the future 
any of the communities become large and metropolitan in 
character, an increase of capital can be required as changed 
circumstances may warrant. 

The Treasury Department is in favor of this amendment, 
and on this point I would like to call the attention of the 
committee to part of a letter addressed to me by the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury on February 29, 1924, as follows: 


I recelyed your letter of January 28, 1924, with the inclosed copy 
of H. R. 4096, to amend section 5138 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States in relation to the amount of capital stock required for 
national banking corporations. I think there is a real need for some 
such modification as your bill provides in the capital requirements 
for banks located in the outlying districts of the larger cities, The 
suburban districts of our large cities under modern development 
have thelr own peculiar business and banking needs and are more or 
less economically independent. 


It is very interesting to note that the Comptroller of the 
Currency in his last annual report strongly recommends the 
amendment proposed in section 4 of this bill. On this subject 
his report states: 


Under the present law a national bank can not incorporate in a 
city of over 50,000 population with a capital of less tham $200,000. 
This provision was probably a wise one at the time the national bank 
act was passed, because at that time practically all large cities could 
be roughly divided into a large business section and a single residen- 
tial section. On account of the growth of some cities and changed 
conditions, due to the introduction of automobiles and changes in 
transportation, community business centers have developed at various 
points through parts of cities that were formerly exclusively residen- 
tial. The requirements in a banking way of these districts are prac- 
tically identical with those of smaller Independent municipalities. 
There is necessity for banking facilities without the requirements of 
as large a capital as $200,000. Inability to provide banking facilities 
on account of this $200,000 limitation has had a tendency to deprive 
these communities of banking facilities and to promote the establish- 
ment of State rather than national banks and to create additional 
demands for branch banks. Such a provision would be unobjectionable 
and, in fact, very advantageous to permit the establishment of banks 
with capital of $100,000 in these outlying districts. The discretion 
as to the necessities of these outlying districts and the definition of 
what is an outlying district should necessarily be left with the comp- 
troller, as conditions vary so widely in different sections that it is 
impossible to lay down any definite formula, It is quite possible 
and has been advocated by many that It would be wise to reduce this 
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limitation on capitalization to $50,000. The unfortunate experience 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


of the past year makes it undesirable to encourage the establishment | chusetts has expired; all time has expired, and the Clerk will 


of any more $25,000 banks than are already provided for by law, 


This amendment therefore will bring a much-needed relief to 
the banks in the suburban and outlying districts now serving 
separate community centers and will permit them to remain 
in the national banking system. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. On the principle that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, I intend to vote for this bill. It does not, as you 
may gather from that preliminary statement, meet all of my 
own wishes, but the balance of advantage in the Dill is so 
great that as a practical matter it would be my hope that the 
bill might prevail. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. STENGLE. Will the gentleman, with his great expe- 
rience, explain for my benefit how we can put into practice a 
principle that is wrong and maintain our standing in the com- 
munity as reliable statesmen? 

Mr. LUCE. The right or wrong of the principle is hardly a 
pertinent question in the present juncture. I am very doubt- 
ful about my own capacity to pass judgment upon the merits 
of different systems of banking, nor do I conceive it to be a 
function of the Congress to determine whether one system or 
another will be the better. Gentlemen would recognize that 
point, I think, if they were asked here to decide whether chain 
grocery stores should be preferred to separate grocery stores. 
My own view of the matter is that, apart from the financial 
operations of the Government, the only function of the Con- 
gress is to protect those who use the banks. Constantly be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Currency and constantly 
here we are asked to favor this or that class of banks, That 
is a matter of indifference to me. It seems to me the concern 
of the Congress simply is the welfare of all of the people, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on that point will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. For a brief question. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the half loaf in this bill that the 
gentleman speaks of benefit the people or the banks? 

Mr. LUCE. A concrete example may answer the gentleman. 
Some years ago when I first went upon this committee I called 
its attention to the situation in my own city, where a river 
divides that small community into a “north side” and a 
“south side.” 

The State bank, namely, the trust company, was able to have 
offices on both sides of the river. The national bank could have 
an office on but one side of the river. No man connected with 
either institution ever spoke to me on this matter, and I am a 
friend of each, but my sense of fair play led me to urge upon 
the committee that the national bank should have the same 
privilege as the State bank in order that with equal oppor- 
tunity for competition the maximum of benefit might accrue to 
the community at large. That typifies what seems to me may 
well be the attitude of this House toward the two systems of 
banking here in controversy. For the benfit of the community 
let them have an equal chance and then let the best horse win. 
Economie forces will determine which is the better system for 
the country. Let us not here try to interrupt what may be 
the operation of these economic forces when our only concern 
is the protection of the communities. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. No; I have but a moment more, I wish to ad- 
dress myself to the topic on which I think the gentleman is 
interested 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Right on that point. 

Mr. LUCE. I can not yield.. The proposal that the gentle- 
man presents amounts to this: “If you are now undertaking to 
revise the banking laws and you do not give me what I want 
upon some new, separate, and distinct proposition never con- 
sidered by the committee, I am going to vote against your 
whole bill.” What the gentleman urges has never, in the 
five years I have been on the committee, been discussed in the 
committee, and it has not been presented in any bill before the 
committee. It is absolutely a new proposition to us; yet the 
gentleman and his associates say if you will not give us a new 
thing, wholly foreign to what you have been studying and know 
something about and have formed an opinion upon; if you will 
not on the spur of the moment pass judgment upon a new and 
distinet proposition, you shall not have this revision of part of 
the law. That attitude seems to me unwise, untenable, and 
unfair. [Applause.] 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ètc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
consolidation of national banking associations,” approved November 7, 
1918, be amended by adding at the end thereof a new section, to read 
as follows: 

“Suc, 3. That any bank or trust company incorporated under the 
laws of any State, or any bank or trust company incorporated in the 
District of Columbia, may be consolidated with a national banking asso- 
ciation located in the same county, city, town, or village under the 
charter of such national banking association on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be lawfully agreed upon by a majority of the board of 
directors of each association, bank, or trust company proposing to con- 
solidate, and which agreement shall be ratified and confirmed by the 
affirmative yote of the shareholders of each such association, bank, or 
trust company owning at least two-thirds of its capital stock outstand- 
ing, or by a greater proportion of such capital stock in the case of 
such State bank or trust company if the laws of the State where the 
same is organized so require, at a meeting to be held on the call of the 
directors after publishing notice of the time, place, and object of the 
meeting for four consecutive weeks in some newspaper published in the 
place where the sald association, bank, or trust company is located, and 
if no newspaper is published in the place, then m a paper published 
nearest thereto, unless such notice of meeting is waived in writing by 
all stockholders of any such association, bank, or trust company, and 
after sending such notice to each shareholder of record by registered 
mail at least 10 days prior to said meeting, but any additional notice 
shall be given to the shareholders of such State bank or trust company 
which may be required by the laws of the State where the same is 
organized: Provided, That the capital stock of such consolidated asso- 
ciation shall not be less than that required under existing law for the 
organization of a national banking association in the place in which 
such consolidated association is located; and all the rights, franchises, 
and interests of such State bank or trust company so consolidated with 
a national banking association in and to every species of property, 
real, personal, and mixed, and choses in action thereto belonging, shall 
be deemed to be transferred to and vested in such national banking 
association into which it is consolidated without any deed or other 
transfer, and the said consolidated national banking association shall 
hold and enjoy the same and all rights of property, franchises, and 
interests in the same manner and to the same extent as was held and 
enjoyed by such State bank or trust company so consolidated with such 
national banking association: And provided further, That when such 
consolidation shall have been effected and approved by the comptroller 
any shareholder of either the association or of the State bank or trust 
company so consolidated who has not voted for such consolidation may 
give notice to the directors of the consolidated association within 20 
days from the date of the certificate of approval of the comptroller 
that he dissents from the plan of consolidation as adopted and ap- 
proved, whereupon he shall be entitled to receive the value of the shares 
so held by him, to be ascertained by an appraisal made by a committee 
of three persons, one to be selected by the shareholder, one by the 
directors of the consolidated association, and the third by the two so 
chosen; and in case the value so fixed shall not be satisfactory to such 
shareholder he may, within five days after being notified of the ap- 
praisal, appeal to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall cause a 
reappraisal to be made, which shall be final and binding; and the con- 
solidated association shall pay the expenses of reappraisal, and the 
value as ascertained by such appraisal or reappraisal shall be deemed to 
be a debt due and shall be forthwith paid to said shareholder by said 
consolidated association, and the shares so paid for shall be surrendered 
and, after due notice, sold at public auction within 30 days after the 
final appraisement provided for in this act; and if the shares so sold 
at public auction shall be sold at a price greater than the final ap- 
praised value, the excess in such sale price shall be paid to the said 
shareholder; and the consolidated association shall have the right to 
purchase such shares at public auction, if it is the highest bidder there- 
for, for the purpose of reselling such shares within 30 days thereafter 
to such person or persons and at such price as its board of directors 
by resolution may determine: And provided further, That no such 
consolidation shall be in contravention of the law of the State under 
which such bank or trust company is incorporated; And provided fur- 
ther, That, except as to branches in foreign countries or dependencies 
or insular possessions of the United States, it shall be unlawful for 
any such consolidated association to retain in operation any branches 
which may have been established beyond the corporate limits of the 
city, town, or village in which such consolidated association is located.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, com- 
mencing with the words “And provided,” in line 22, on page 3, 
all the following language down to and including line 4, on 
page 5. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an | dertaking to dictate to and control the right of the individual 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Winco: Beginning on page 8, line 22, after the 
word “association,” strike out the remaining language on page 8, all 
of page 4, and down to and including line 4 on page 5. 


Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Chairman, the effect of my amend- 
ment strikes out that part of the bill that undertakes to fix 
what shall be the rights of a dissenting stockholder in a State 
institution that is consolidated with a national bank. It is true 
that on page 5, line 5, there is a provision that no such con- 
solidation shall be in contravention of the State law, but that 
does not cure the proposition involved in my amendment. Let 
us see, gentlemen, what you propose to do by the language 
I want to strike out. You say that if you are a stockholder 
in a State institution, a State bank, the majority of whose 
directors have voted to consolidate with a national bank and 
you do not believe in the consolidation, you do not propose te 
continue in the consolidated corporation and keep your stock, 
then Congress says to the man, who has-got property by virtue 
of State laws, that his property shall be disposed of in a spe- 
cific way, and if he does not take steps that Congress has 
provided within 20 days he will forfeit his rights. Let me 
submit to every lawyer on this floor that the right of a stock- 
holder in a State corporation is beyond the power of this Con- 
gress to control, It is a matter that the State law provides. 
Every State law of this Nation has a provision which covers 
the question of the rights of a minority stockholder who does 
not care to continue when the corporation is consolidated with 
some other corporation. Now, Congress in its wisdom says, 
we will wipe out your State statute and we will set up a 
little rule of our own and say that if that stockholder does 
not do so and so in 20 days after a certain notice, accept a 
certain kind of appraisal, he shall get out. Merely to state the 
proposition to any legal mind shows it is an absurdity. Oh, 
but gentlemen may say, “If what yon say is true this is 
merely surplus language.” I think that is true. Why, if I 
represented a minority stockholder in a State. bank consoli- 
dated I would snap my fingers in the face of the comptroller 
and say there is no power in the Constitution of the United 
States that can give the Congress the right to limit, prescribe, 
add to; or take from the rights accruing to me by virtue of 
State statute creating the State corporation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas a question? 

Mr. WINGO. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If it is permissible for Congress 
to do as contemplated by this bill in the way proposed, to dis- 
pose of the rights of a stockholder in any State bank, would 
it not be equally permissible for Congress to enact legislation 
absolutely controlling the State banks? 

Mr. WINGO. Absolutely; because the rights of the stock- 
holders as a whole constitute the rights of the corporation. 
The corporation is simply an organization using the right of 
the stockholders ; and, if you can control the individual right of 
a stockholder, you can control the rights of the corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Then in a State corporation you can-control 
the corporation itself if you control the right of the individual 
stockholder. Now, gentlemen, if you can compel one stock- 
holder to surrender his property rights in a certain way and 
accept a certain sum, you can pass.an arbitrary enactment and 
Say you can compel him to accept a fixed price. 

Gentlemen, let us have no misunderstanding in this matter. 
J am jealous not alone of the rights of the States but I believe 
the rights of the States and the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment are reciprocal. I believe in the right of the Federal 
Government to control its national activities, and one of the 
best ways to do that is for the National Government to keep 
its hands off the States and not invade the property or per- 
sonal rights of individuals under State laws. Let the National 
Congress attend to its own business, and let the State legisla- 
tures attend to their own business. 

The viciousness of this proposition is apparent. In one 
breath you say Congress will not undertake to say what every 
national banker shall do, but in response to the ery of expedi- 
ency in another breath you say “ We will let the right of the 
State control.” I am opposed to the National Legislature un- 


that exists under State laws and State charters. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WINGO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to ask the gentleman if the same 
argument would not apply in opposition to the theory here 
that the Federal Goyernment can give two-thirds or three- 
fourths of the stockholders of a State bank the right to con- 
solidate that bank with a national bank? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. But there is another provision which 
I forced them to put in that I think eures that. 

I think we have probably guarded that. But anyway, if 
you leave to the stockholder his rights guaranteed to him by 
the charter under State law, he can take care of himself. 

But, gentlemen, we should not undertake to say to the stock- 
holder of a State institution when you take stock in a State 
bank that right may be controlled by the Federal Government 
by saying, “If you do not submit to a certain thing and do 
not do a eertain thing, you must submit to.a certain proposal 
and a special practice.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Does not the gentleman real- 
ize that in the provision that he undertakes to strike out there 
is the language that he referred to, but in another provision 
there is a definite statement to the effect that “nothing can 
be done in contravention with the State law?” 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; that is not there. If you would say 
that “nothing can be done in contravention with State laws” 
I would accept it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. It says there shall be no 
consolidation, and so forth. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; but after the consolidation you under- 
take to determine the rights of the stockholder who did not 
go inte the consolidation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman construe 
that as mandatory, or merely as permissive if he chooses to 
follow it? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think it is worth the paper that it 
is written on. If I were a stockholder, I would undertake to 
preserve my rights under State law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think the amendment I sent up to the 
desk will cure the trouble that the gentleman conceives. It 
is to be inserted at the end of line 4, on page 5. I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, that it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stevenson: Page 5, line 4, after the 
word “determine,” insert “And provided further, That the value of 
such shares of stock in any State bank or trust company shall be 
determined in the manner prescribed by the law of the State in such 
cases, if such provision is made under the State law; otherwise, as 
hereinbefore provided.” 


Mr. STEVENSON. Now, gentlemen, in answer to the propo- 
sition that this is an overriding of the rights of the State, I 
wish to say that if a State proposes to make any provision at 
all for winding up a corporation under those circumstances, 
then that provision shall prevail. 

How is that such a tremendous invasion of individual rights? 
Let us see what is done. If a stockholder does not go along 
and vote, and two-thirds of the stockholders do vote, the non- 
voting stockholders have the right to prefer a demand for 
this stock—the value of it. It is then appraised, and then 
it goes to the Comptroller of the Currency, who makes another 
appraisement, for which the people have to pay the expense. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there for a question for information? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The bill provides: 


And in case the value so fixed shall not be satisfactory to such 
shareholder he may within five days after being notified of the 
appraisal appeal to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall cause 
a reappraisal to be made, 


Now, what is the character of that reappraisal? Is it made 
by the same three men who made the first one? 
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Mr. STEVENSON. To be sure not. They would not appeal 
from one court and refer it back to the same court to decide 
the thing again. The proposition is that a reappraisal is made 
under such directions as the comptroller may give. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, But they are not stated. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Just wait a minute and I will answer 
the whole business. It does not end there. What are you 
trying to get at? The yalue of the stock, When that appraisal 
is made and it is not satisfactory, the provision is that then 
you can not take the man’s stock, even if he is willing to take 
it, but you have got to put it up at public sale after 30 days’ 
notice, and then it shall be sold to the highest bidder at 
public sale, and if at that sale it brings more than the appraise- 
ment, then the man who owns the stock gets the surplus, and 
he is absolutely protected. What has he got to do? All he 
has got to do is to see that the stock brings what he thinks 
it is worth, because they are bound to bid it in or settle with 
him, one or the other. So there is no invasion of his rights, 
especially under the provisions of the amendment which I 
offer. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not fundamental that the rights of a 
stockholder in the assets of a corporation created by a 
State are determined by the laws of the State creating the 
corporation? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes: so fundamental that we recognize it 
by writing it in here twice, and I am writing it in again, or 
offer to do so by my amendment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
language of the bill, which clearly shows that the second ap- 
praisal is a different one than the original appraisal. The 
first appraisal is one to be made by three men, one to be selected 
by the shareholder, one by the consolidated corporation, and 
the third by those two. Now, the second appraisal is to be 
made by the comptroller, and, of course, he could not appoint 
the three in that way. So it must be a distinct and entirely 
new reappraisal. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But the final proposition of the whole 
business is that that does not terminate the right of the stock- 
holder, for he has a right, when it is advertised and sold at 
public ontery, to make it bring 100 or 125 per cent if he wants 
to, and if he does that he gets all the surplus that is left over 
and above the appraisement. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. The Chair would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from South Carolina whether he desires to offer his 
amendment at this time, because, it being a perfecting amend- 
ment, it is entitled to be disposed of before the amendment to 
strike out. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer it as an 
amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stevenson: Page 5, line 4, after the 
word“ determine,“ insert: “And provided further, That the value of 
such shares of stock in any State bank or trust company shall be deter- 
mined in the manner prescribed by the law of the State in such cases 
if such provision is made In the State law; otherwise as hereinbefore 
provided.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. Mr, Chairman, the question of the method of 
the second appraisal, I think, is a matter of some importance. 
I merely ask the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
80x] to explain to us the method of the second appraisal in 
order that we may have in mind the machinery the comptroller 
will use in determining the value of the stock on the second 
appraisal. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Frankly, if the gentleman asks me that 
question, I will say I do not know. It has been in effect in 
relation to national banks for some years, and if the gentle- 
man from Alabama will call up the comptroller I think he 
will probably be able to ascertain the procedure followed by 
the comptroller, which I do not know. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I thought we might legitimately expect 
information from the members of the committee. I have been 
very much inclined to support the bill and was merely seeking 
information on this point in connection with the phraseology 
of the bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I regret very much that I do not know 
what course the comptroller follows. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I will ask the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN], 
if he has in mind the method by which the second appraisal 
of the value of the stock is made in the event the stockholder 
is dissatisfied with the report on the first appraisal? In other 
words, what men will he appoint and what will be their in- 
terest or disinterest in ascertaining the value of the stock of 
this protesting stockholder? Can the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania enlighten the committee upon that proposition? 

5 DEMPSEY. May I make a suggestion to the gentle- 
man 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I was addressing myself to the 
chairman of the committee. I am trying to get some informa- 
tion on this point. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I do not know that any definite procedure 
has been provided. The suggested amendment has been given 
careful consideration by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Stevenson], but I have not given mature deliberation to 
that section, so that I do not know the procedure to be 
followed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This is the text of the original bill, and 
0 the chairman had given considerable thought to 
that. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would it not be a matter of detail to pro- 
vide how the comptroller should reappraise in each instance, 
and would it not detract from instead of adding to the useful- 
ness of the bill? Should he not make the reappraisal in each 
instance in accordance with what he found to be the best 
method to exist in that particular case? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman asked me whether this 
wonld not be a mere matter of detail, but it seems to me it is 
a matter of importance for the protesting stockholder to know 
exactly to what character of machinery his property rights are 
to be submitted; and does not the gentleman think that inas- 
much as the method of ascertaining the value in the first in- 
stance is provided, that in the second instance—which is in the 
natnre of an appeal by a stockholder—that it is equally im- 
portant that the bill should prescribe the method of the second 
appraisal and what steps the comptroller should take to deter- 
mine that question, which is of much importance to the pro- 
testing stockholder? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am afraid it would result in injustice to 
the stockholders, because I think that we must assume the 
comptroller would be honest and do the best he could, and I 
believe he could do better without laying down hard and fast 
rules as to how he could proceed. He would be enabled to pro- 
ceed in such instances in the light of the facts then existing. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does it not appear from this situation 
that it might be very useful to have the Cabinet officer here to 
explain this to you? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With the general information of the pres- 
ent Cabinet officers I doubt very much if it would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have an extra minute. I want to sub- 
mit a question to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Alabama may proceed 
for one additional minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think if we could send for the comptroller and have him come 
up here and explain what this bill means we might vote more 
intelligently. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the first appraisal the owner of the 
stock has a voice in naming who shall be the appraisers, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the second appraisal he has no voice at 
all. It is left entirely to the comptroller, who might appoint 
anybody and they might all be inimical to the interest of the 
stockholder. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is absolutely correct for 
aught appearing upon the face of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has again expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan and Mr. McKEOWN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wittams], a member of the committee, is entitled to prior 
recognition. s 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I want to state to the gentle- 
man who has just raised this point that the language about 
which. he inquired is absolutely identical with the language 
contained in the act of November 7, 1918, providing for the 
consolidation of national banks, and in order that he may 
check on that let me read: 

And in case the value so fixed shall not be satisfactory to the 
shareholder he may, within five days after belng notified of the ap- 
praisal, apply to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall cause a 
reappraisal to be made, which shall be final and binding. 


The committee in passing upon this question assumed that 
if in this bill, providing for a direct consolidation of State 
and national banks, we used exactly and identically the same 
language as Congress had previously adopted in providing for 
the consolidation of national banks, we would meet every ques- 
tion that would be involved. 

Furthermore, it is plain that under this language, appearing 
in a previous act of Congress and in this bill, the Comptroller 
of the Currency would either appraise this stock himself, or 
he could appoint disinterested appraisers, or he could call for 
nomination of appraisers by the parties in interest. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And the act to which the gentleman re- 
fers was passed when we had a Democratic President, a Demo- 
cratic Congress, and a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield so the House may 
understand his statement? There is some misunderstanding. 
What the gentleman is reading is the present existing law 
covering the disposition of the stock of a dissenting share- 
holder in a national bank where two national banks con- 
solidate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And the gentleman proposes by this law to 
undertake to say that the rights of a dissenting shareholder in 
a State corporation shall be governed by the same law that 
governs the shareholder in a national corporation—where is 
the authority of Congress to do it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I was attempting to meet the 
point already raised, and in addition to that I want to say to 
my friend from Arkansas it seems to me that any language that 
would attempt to measure the equities or the rights as between 
stockholders in a national bank ought to be perfectly proper 
when applied to a State bank. Whether that is legal or not is 
still another question. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to ask the gentleman whether he be- 
Jieves, and the gentleman is a good lawyer—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. And as to that question =: 

Mr, WINGO. Let me ask the gentleman another question. 
i The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan has the 

oor, 

Mr. WINGO. I recognize that. -I just asked him a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. As to the question of its 
legality, let me call the gentleman's attention that in the sec- 
tion under consideration we set out a plan by which all this 
can be accomplished. If there is any question about its legal- 
ity, then the dissenting stockholder in a State bank can fall 
back first on the language already in the bill, which says no 
such consolidation shall be in contrayention of the law of the 
State under which such bank or trust company is incorporated, 
which I say is ample protection for the dissenting stockholder 
in a State bank; and if that is not sufficient, then we can adopt 
the amendment 'of my friend the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, which has already been read and is before the House. 

Mr. WINGO. The amendment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina goes to value and not to liquidation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ‘The gentleman, in answer to my inquiry 
for information, cited the fact that the national banking act 
relating to consolidations had this same provision. What I was 
seeking to inquire about was the method of the reappraisal. 
Can the gentleman tell the committee what method is used 
under the construction and operation of the national banking 
consolidation act in a case of that sort? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Without definite information 
from the comptroller I could not give that any more than I 
haye already stated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then the gentleman is unable to answer 
my inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
last word. 

I will say to the gentlemen of the House I have not had an 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


i 


of important matters before a committee involving questions 
important to Oklahoma. 

I want to know whether under this bill the rights of a 
shareholder in a bank are protected in cases of this kind: An 
examiner comes along aud requires a bank to charge off 
$100,000 of paper in that bank. The examiner has the au- 
thority to do it, and in his judgment he believes it is to the 
best interest of the bank to charge off that paper, and the ex- 
aminer says, Lou have to take $100,000 of your paper out 
of your note case now; I will give you until to-morrow to take 
that ont.” All right; they take out $100,000 worth of such 


paper. 

It may not be good paper now; it may be paper that ought 
to come out; probably because it is slow; but eventually it 
will be collected. This examiner comes along 30 days after- 
wards and says, “ Here is $50,000 more paper that I want you 
to take out.“ Eventually they say, Now your bank can not 
go along unless the stockholders come in and put up dollar 
for dollar, under the rule of double liability.” The stockholder 
says, “No; I can's put up this.“ Then they say, We will 
consolidate your bank with another; the Fourth National 
Bank will take over your bank.” What I want to know is, if 
they take over the $150,000 paper that has been charged off 
as of no value when it is appraised—and I do not care if you 
have three appraisements or how many, it would be appraised 
as of no yalue—the $150,000 goes into the new institution and 
the man who was a stockholder and who had some interest in 
it gets nothing. What protection is there under this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It would be just the same between two 
State banks, all paper charged out goes to the stockholders 
individually as their asset after it is charged off. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The method of consolidation is to take 
over all of the assets of the failing bank and the fellow that 
did not put up and walks out, never gets anything. They do 
not get anything for it as the gentleman knows, and that pro- 
cess has caused a lot of scandal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Doesn't the gentleman know 
that in 99 cases out of 100 consolidation is done by unanimous 
consent of all the stockholders? 

Mr. McKEOWN. So after this $150,000 has been charged 
off they come to the stockholders and say they have got to 
put up dollar for dollar; if you do not you must transfer it 
immediately; if you will agree to turn it over to some other 
organization, why, all right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think 
that the stockholders of the defunct bank are mighty glad to 
give it up and save the stock liability? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman’s theory is that they are 
charging off worthless paper, but here, after consolidation is 
made, the paper becomes sound assets. The fellow that gave 
it up gets nothing and I think the United States ought to be 
fair with them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think 
the rights of the depositors should be paramount to the rights 
of the stockholders of the defunct bank? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The rights of the stockholders are para- 
mount, but when you have assets of the institution which were 
taken at nothing, I think that there ought to be some protec- 
tion. I am not criticizing the bill, for I think you need some- 
thing to relieve the banking situation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr, Chairman, I do not rise as a banking expert, 
although I am about to address 57 varieties of such characters. 
[Laughter.] I have sought from the beginning of the argu- 
ments on this bill until this moment to find light by which I 
might be guided in voting the right way. Everyone I have 
asked, when they were addressing this body, has brushed me 
aside on the ground that their speech, canned or otherwise, 
could not be disturbed, that the time was limited. I frankly 
confess that my knowledge of banking is limited to the extent 
sometimes of red lines only. [Laughter.] I want to vote 
right, and I believe that the committee having this bill in 
charge ought to give me some light, so that I can vote in- 
telligently. 

I asked a’ question a moment ago of one of my colleagues 
from New York, after the direct statement by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] that the entire Committee on 


Will the gentleman yield? 


opportunity to hear the discussion upon this bill on account | Banking and Currency was unanimous that the whole thing 
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of branch banking was wrong in principle, and not one Mem- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 


ber rose in opposition to that charge. I wanted to know, if it | has expired. 


was wrong in principle, how is it right in practice? 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STENGLE. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman know that there are 252 
pages taken in the hearings? I think the gentleman would 
be answered if he would look through the hearings instead of 
asking Members who have only five minutes to explain the 
facts. 

Mr. STENGLE, I thank the gentleman for his information, 
but I have gone through the hearings and found nothing that 
will give me the information I want. [Applause.] Now, I 
have only gotten up here to say before you ask me to vote 
that the committee, or somebody who is inspired with a higher 
degree of fairness than the committee, must show me where 
it is right in practice if it is wrong in principle. I asked a 
member of the committee out in the hall and he said he did 
not hear the statement. The statement of the gentleman 
from Alabama is in the Recorp, and as long as it is so I am 
bound to yote against the bill, unless you explain why it is 
right in practice if wrong in principle. If you can do that, 
you will make me happy, otherwise I will vote against the 
bill. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STEVENSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wirco to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Sravenson: In line 1 of the amendment, after the word “ the,” 
strike out the word “value,” and insert the word liquidation,“ so 
that it will read: Provided further, That the liquidation of such 
shares of stock,” etc, 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, that is satisfactory to me 
and I think it is an improvement. 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, that is accep- 
table to the committee. If that is true, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment and let the vote come straight 
on the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, as 
amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina as amended by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I want to submit an observation in a friendly 
way, a constructive criticism, so to speak. I do not believe 
the substitute will suffice. This bill provides that any share- 
holder dissatisfied with the consolidation might secure an 
appraisal of the value of his stock. If he is dissatisfied with 
that he may appeal to the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, without any voice of the 
stockholder, may cause an appraisal to be made, which ap- 
praisal “shall be final and binding.” I do not believe this 
Congress ought to adopt language of that kind. I do not be- 
lieve that due process of law is provided, and the thing to do 
is to provide that not only the consolidation but the transfer 
and the publication of notice shall be as provided in the State 
where the bank and property are located as well as incor- 
porated. You have only provided for consolidation. The sale 
may be void. There is a distinction between the sale and the 
consolidation; if you are going to enact a law that will give 
to the stockholder his constitutional rights, you should not 
only take care of the liquidation and the consolidation but 
the sale of the property, and this language does not. We are 
certainly flirting with litigation, and there is no occasion for 
it. The whole thing might be declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Does the gentleman think it 
would be safe to let it rest on a reference to the State statutes? 
There might not be any State statutes that would apply. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is within the realm of probability. 
I do not believe the Congress, nor do I believe the Members 
of the Congress friendly to this legislation, want to say that the 
appraisal made by the Comptroller of the Currency “shall be 
final and binding” and that the shareholder must take that 
price and is without recourse to proceed elsewhere. 

This bill provides for the consolidation; nothing about the 
sale of the property. There is a distinction between the sale 
of the property and the stockholders’ rights in the absorption 
of one entity by another. That may be perfectly binding. I 
merely want it to be constitutional, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman's time may be extended for 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to say to the gentleman that it 
is perfectly well recognized that the matter of appeal is not a 
matter of constitutional right at all. We can fix the final deter- 
mination anywhere we please, just so there is due process of law. 

Mr. WATKINS. Exactly. That is the question that I am 
raising. Does the gentleman think for a moment as a lawyer 
that this bill as written, saying that the stockholders’ rights 
are final and binding, is due process of law? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina as modified by the per- 
fecting amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 
which amendment has been accepted by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment to 
strike out offered by the gentleman from Arkansas is with- 
drawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Alabama to offer an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SrpacanL: On page 5, line 11, after the 
word have,“ insert the words “previously established“; strike out 
the balance of the line and all of lines 12, 13, and 14, so that the pro- 
viso as amended will read: “And provided further, That, excepting as 
to branches in foreign countries or dependencies or insular possessions 
of the United States, it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated 
association to retain in operation any branches which it may have 
previously established.“ 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment raises the 
question which is the heart and core of this bill. It presents 
the controversy growing out of the question of branch banking. 
The amendment which I have offered strikes out the provision 
of the bill which recognizes and authorizes the establishment 
of branches in the corporate limits of cities, with the limita- 
tions carried in the bill in that regard. The amendment offered 
creates only one excepton in denying the right to maintain 
branches, and that is the operation of branches outside of the 
United States or in foreign countries. This matter has been 
argued at some length, and yet there is a great deal to be said 
before all the ground is covered on this question. I am not 
going to argue it more than a few minutes for myself inasmuch 
as I spoke somewhat at length in the general debate. I repeat 
now that no man on the Banking and Currency Committee 
defends branch banking in principle. If there is such a mem- 
ber of the committee I give way now and yield my time to 
him, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. We are dealing with a practical problem. 
Branch banking is established in the United States. It is per- 
mitted state-wide. This bill recognizes branch banking as a 
service and confines branch banking to the cities in which the 
parent bank is located, 

When the gentleman states that he voices the opinion of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, as he stated here to-day, 
he does it withont authority. I can not make any stronger 
denunciation of that statement than I am now making. J 

Mr. STEAGALL. Well, I have yet to hear any member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee say that he believes in 
the principle of branch banking, and if the gentleman says 
now that he does, I reply that this is the first time he has ever 
said it in my hearing, though I observe he still fails to say it. 
I have not yielded to the gentleman for a speech. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. The gentleman has made a 
challenge. 


Mr. STHAGALL. I decline to yield until I consume the 


remainder of my five minutes, and then I shall ask for further 
time and then I will yield further. I yielded to the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania for a question and he made a short speech 
and my time has about run out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Now, before I yield I want to say this—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield for the 


present. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That without being technical with ref- 
erence to my statement, everybody in this House knows that 
as a general proposition the principle of branch banking is 
repudiated, is unsound, un-American, and undemocratic by 
practically all who are regarded as worthy authority. I will 
content myself with that statement. If we pass this bill, we 
destroy and remove the only infiuence in this country upon 
which we may rely with any hope of success in checking or 
abolishing the evil of branch banking. 

The minute we authorize national banks to engage in the 
establishment of branches in the States where the State au- 
thorizes State banks to have branches, then the national 
bankers in those States are immediately committed to the prin- 
ciple of branch banking, and we lose the benefit of their oppo- 
sition to the system of branch banking and the fight is at once 
lost in all those States, and there are 17 of them, as I remem- 
ber, that now permit State banks to operate branches. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Not only is that true in reference to 
States where branch banking is permitted under State laws, 
but when we say that national banks may engage in branch 
banking wherever the State law permits it, then the national 
bankers or a group of national bankers in States where 
branch banking is not permitted have only to go before the 
legislature and turn on the pressure, and in a little while 
your other States that do not now permit branch banking will 
establish the branch-banking system. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEAGALL. In a moment. My amendment goes to the 
heart of the bill and provides that the exception shall be 
stricken out which permits branches within the limits of a city. 
I now yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I desire to ask the gentleman if there is 
any provision here that a State desiring to repeal the right of 
the State to have the State banks have a branch bank—is 
there any provision to stop national banks from going on and 
establishing branch banks? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will say to the gentleman that Mr. 
Morton D. Hutt, who spoke a little while ago, expects to offer 
an amendment to that effect, but I shall oppose that amend- 
ment for this reason: If we provide that States may change 
their laws, and for that reason national banks must abandon 
their branches, you will have economic confusion all over 
those States. And another thing: If that is done, we shall have 
a double system, and again gentlemen will come rushing to 
Congress for relief. It would bring a new accumulation of 
evils and confusion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. Gentlemen of the committee, I think it is 
well for the committee to recognize at this point the fact that 
for 10 or 15 years, more particularly for the past 10 years, or 
since the Federal reserve act was enacted, we have had 
branch banking proceeding at a pace that has been alarm- 
ing. When we consider the fact that up until 1913 there had 
been only some 465 branches established, and that since 1914, 
or since the operation of the Federal reserve system, something 
over 1,600 branch banks have been organized, and they are 
now being organized at a very rapid rate, and some national 
banks have the right through the taking over of State banks 
with branches to continue to operate those branches under the 
State law, that such a situation presents very unfair competi- 
tion and a serious condition. The very fundamentals of this 
bill recognize the fact that there are two distinct kinds of 
branch banking, and we recognize also that if we do not enact 
legislation at this time we are allowing state-wide and, per- 
haps, nation-wide branch banking to go unchecked. The men 
who have talked against this bill here to-day claim to be 
against branch banking—they are not consistent in this— 
because the defeat of this bill will permit branch banking to 
continue without restriction, which will eventually make a 
branch-banking system out of the Federal reserve system. 
This bill is the only brake that it is possible to put on, 


Now as to the definition, I want to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House the fact that this bill distinctly recognizes 
branch banking as provided for in this bill as a service propo- 
sition, and confines it to the cities in which the parent bank is 
located, not outside or state-wide. The committee, in giving 
consideration to this bill, voted on the problem of state-wide, 


country-wide, contiguous territory, and city-limit wide, and they 


yoted very decisively to confine the operation to city limits. 

Now the kind of branch banking which the country has been 
opposed to, and which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
STEAGALL] has referred to, is that type of branch banking that 
is practiced in Canada and in England and other countries in 
the world, but is not the kind of branch banking provided for 
in this bill. 

The gentleman from Alabama is opposed to the general 
theory of branch banking to which the country is now opposed, 
and to which I am myself decidedly opposed; that kind of 
branch banking that would centralize the control in the big 
banks in the big cities, and permit the organization of nation- 
wide branch banks, This bill is absolutely opposed to that 
proposition, and I want the House to keep that definition dis- 
tinctly in mind, I think we shall hit the greatest blow to the 
octopus to which the general public is opposed in branch bank- 
ing by the passage of this bill, and if we do not pass this bill 
we shall thereby be doing everything we can to continue and to 
accelerate branch banking in the States and the United States. 
[Applause. ] 

Inasmuch as Representative Brack proposes to insert in the 
Rercord to-night the revised McLaughlin amendment, I desire 
to point out to the Members of the House the effect that this 
proposed amendment will have on section 9 of my Dill. 

The reyised McLaughlin amendment differs from the original 
McLaughlin amendment in the following important respects: 

1. It cuts the heart out of the branch-banking provisions of 
the McFadden bill by striking out the proposed amendments to 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act, which are designed to 
restrict branch banking by State banks within the Federal 
reserve system. (As now worded it would strike out everything 
in the McFadden bill from line 8 on page 11 to line 7 on page 19; 
but this is obviously a mistake, because it would strike out sev- 
eral different sections and the omission would end in the middle 
of a sentence. It is assumed, therefore, that the real intent is to 
strike out everything from line 3, page 11, down to line 7, page 
12.) 

2. Unlike the original McLaughlin bill, it would really deprive 
the Federal Reserve Board of all power to prescribe conditions 
of membership for State banks admitted to the Federal reserve 
system, thus rendering the board powerless to restrict in any 
way the branch banking activities of State member banks. 

The net result would be that national banks could establish 
branches only to the very limited extent permitted under my 
bill, whereas State member banks could continue to engage 
in branch banking within the Federal reserve system to the 
full extent permitted under State laws. This would be wholly 
unfair to the national banks and is diametrically opposed to the 
chief purpose of this bill, which is to put national banks more 
nearly on an equal footing with State banks. 

3. It would not repeal those provisions of the Federal reserve 
act having to do with the amount of capital stock a State bank 
must have in order to be admitted to the Federal reserve sys- 
tem and the amount of Federal reserve bank stock which it 
must purchase upon joining the system. 

Except for the last-mentioned change and the fact that it is 
in better form than the original McLaughlin bill, it is subject 
to all the objections to the original bill. It is based upon the 
same three false premises and would deprive the Federal Re- 
serve Board of the power to admit State banks to the Federal 
reserve system subject to such conditions as are necessary to 
insure their eliminating dangerous practices and conforming to 
sound banking principles. This would force the board to exclude 
from the system many State banks which could be admitted 
subject to proper conditions of membership. 

The trend of the discussion to-day prompts me to place in 
the Recorp at this time, for the benefit of the Members, a 
statement which will give them a proper background for a fair, 
reasonable, and impartial consideration of this subject. It is 
necessary to consider the nature and the limitations of the dual 
sovereignty under which this country, a democracy within a 
republic, exists. Forty-eight States, each one having sovereign 
power to regulate the domestic affairs of its citizens, are 
banded together for the mutual welfare of all and the com- 
mon good of the people, to achieve which the people have given 
the Federal Government—the Republic—certain sovereign 
powers. The successful operation and the permanency of our 
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Republic and the liberty of our citizens depend upon keeping 
each one of these two sovereignties within its proper sphere of 
action. It is understood and accepted as a rule of action by 
those who have our country’s welfare at heart that the States 
have the power to control and regulate the purely domestic 
affairs of their citizens, and that the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is limited to matters affecting the welfare of all the 
people. Thus we find the States creating and regulating cor- 
porations to do any kind of business that an individual may do, 
We find also that the Federal Government creates corporations, 
but in this instance the object to be attained is the welfare of 
all the people, something beyond the ability of the individual 
or groups of individuals to achieve. 

The business of banking in itself is purely a domestic affair. 
It can be carried on by an individual or by groups of indi- 
viduals to the benefit of a community. There is nothing about 
it that makes it essentially a national business. Therefore we 
find the States atithorizing the formation of incorporated banks 
and regulating their business, 

The issuing of a circulating medium of exchange, called cur- 
rency, which passes from hand to hand among all the people is 
not a domestic affair. It is national, because it affects all the 
people. Therefore it is a function of Federal sovereignty, and 
the Government has the right to employ all necessary means 
to attain that end, one of which and the only economically 
sound one is through the creation of a Federal banking sys- 
tem. On four occasions the Federal Government, exercis- 
ing its sovereign power to create corporations, has created 
banking systems; but the principal object sought was not to 
provide a means whereby the purely local or domestic business of 
banking could be carried on. The main purpose was to provide 
fiscal agencies of the Federal Government and provide for the 
issue, under a single standard of security, of circulating notes, 
or money, for use of all the people. The business of banking 
was a secondary consideration. Having created these fiscal 
agencies, it is entirely within the rightful limits of Federal 
sovereignty to regulate and contro] the conduct of their busi- 
ness, 80 far as it is necessary to achieve the end in view, with- 
out interference from any other sovereign powers within or 
without the country. If, however, the Federal Goyernment in 
creating these fiscal agencies had attempted to interfere with 
the right of the States to create and control banking corpora- 
tions, that would have been an unwarranted and unwise use of 
Federal sovereignty. If the States had acquiesced in such a 
proceeding, that would have been an unwise surrender of State 
sovereignty, dangerous to the rights, independence of action, 
and the liberty of our people. If the Federal Government 
should permit the States to dictate the kind of fiscal agency the 
Federal Government created and permit the States to regulate 
the conduct of its business, that would be an unwise and unwar- 
ranted surrender of Federal sovereignty. 

Under our dual form of government we have two entirely 
Separate and distinct banking systems, the members of which 
can and do switch from one to the other withont hindrance. 
As the fiscal system, known as the Federal reserve system, is 
based by necessity upon the foundation of banks under the 
control of Federal sovereignty, conversions of national banks 
into State banks are a menace to the stability and perma- 
nance of the Federal reserve system, and if they are not 
checked in the course of time the foundation of the Federal 
reserve system will be the voluntary membership of State 
banks. If and when that time arrives, the Federal Govern- 
ment, if it desires to maintain the Federal reserve system, 
will find its sovereign power over its fiscal agents subjected 
to the sovereign powers of 48 States, because with voluntary 
membership as the only foundation the State banks can set 
the terms on which they will become members. If they can 
set these terms, they can also dictate policies, and we will see 
then an abject surrender of Federal sovereignty, which is just 
as bad as unwarranted usurpation of sovereignty. Federal 
sovereignty, wherever and whenever exercised, must be posi- 
tive and efficient, and its agents must be clothed with power to 
speak and act accordingly. Thus the Federal Reserve Board 
does not haye to ask national banks whether or not they like 
a policy that is to be established. Such banks have to accept 
it or leave the national system. Many national banks have 
converted into State banks in recent years, not because they 
did not assent to the policies established by the Federal Re 
serve Board but because their State bank competitors, enjoy- 
ing all the privileges of the Federal reserve system, possess 
greater latitude in the conduct of their business than national 
banks enjoy. Federal soyereignty can not restrict the field of 
operations of State banks, but it can set the terms on which 
such banks may be permitted to reap the benefits of the Fed- 


eral reserve system. It could force such banks to join the 
system, but that would be an arbitrary and totally unwar- 
ranted assumption of Federal sovereignty. Having complete 
control of its creatures, the national banks, it can enlarge or 
restrict at will the powers of such banks for any purpose, 
Therefore when we are faced with the prospect of a harmful 
weakening of the national system through the competition of 
State banks the logical and reasonable remedy is by the exer- 
cise of Federal sovereignty in the only way it should be used, 
i, e., by granting its creatures, the national banks, power to 
compete favorably with State banks. But having done that 
it would be a surrender of Federal sovereignty to permit State 
banks to reap the benefits of the Federal reserve system on 
terms more fayorable than those granted national banks. 

Sections 8 and 9 of the McFadden bill establish a fair, 
reasonable, and just basis for competitive equality between 
national banks and those State banks that are members of the 
Federal reserve system without surrendering any vital prin- 
ciple of Federal sovereignty or encroaching upon the sover- 
eignty of the States, thus preserving the proper balance be- 
tween the authority of the Federal Government and the au- 
thority of the States. 

The question of branch banking is left to the States to decide 
on the theory that the citizens of each State have the power 
to control their purely domestic affairs, as the number of 
offices or branches a bank may desire is purely a question of 
local or domestic interest. If the people of a State favor 
branch banking and give that privilege to their domestic cor- 
porations, then national banks in those States shall bave the 
Same privilege within certain limitations. If State bank mem- 
bers in certain States now have greater privileges with respect 
to branches than the national banks have they must place 
themselves upon the same basis as national banks in those 
States. To permit State banks to force concessions by the 
threat of leaving the system would make Federal sovereignty 
ridiculous just as much as it would if the Federal Government 
permitted such banks to write the regulations governing their 
entrance into the system. 

The Federal reserve system is a great piece of constructive 
financial legislation that has proved its worth. It is not per- 
fect, but the principles on which it is founded are sound and 
they should be preserved and allowed to function under the 
control of Federal sovereignty for the benefit of all the people. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Sreacatt] continues to assert that 
all of us are opposed to branch banking, and as defined by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] we are, 
and we are just as much opposed to it as he is. The differ- 
ence between him and us is this, that he proposes to do 
nothing practical about it, while we propose to curb it and 
restrain it within certain well-defined limits, and stop the 
abuses that have occurred. [Applause.] That is different. 

Now the gentleman from Alabama says we are encouraging 
it and legalizing it. Let us see wherein it has been legalized, 
and see whether the gentleman from Alabama has offered 
anything or made an effort to destroy that legalization. It 
has been good since 1865. Section 5155 says: 


It shall be lawful for any bank or banking association organized 
under State laws and having branches, the capital being joint and 
assigned to and used by the mother bank and branches In definite 
proportions to become a national banking association in conformity 
with existing laws and to retain and keep in operation its branches. 


Now, do we allow them to continue that? No; because that 
would give them the right to spread all over the State, every- 
where in the State, and become an octopus and lay its hand on 
every industry in the State, and drive out every little insignifi- 
cant bank or a small, struggling bank that is attempted to be 
built up in a struggling community. We say, “ You have to 
stop that.“ Is that opposed to the Federal system? If it is, I 
am unable to understand the English language or a legal defini- 
tion. 

Another thing: When member banks in States where they 
have branch banking are brought into the system they bring in 
their branches—and they are bringing them into the system 
every day—we say to him, “You have got to stop that. You 
ean not bring in branch banking outside of your municipality 
into the institution. You have got no right here if you propose 
to do that.” The gentleman from Alabama says, “Let them 
alone. 


nothing. 


He says we are encouraging them, but he is doing 


= 
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‘There is another proposition that he seeks to drive at us 
about that. We have the proposition where the comptroller 
establishes branches all ever this country. We say, Lou have 
to stop that.“ The gentleman from Alabama does not even 
introduce a bill to stop that. I think it is about time for the 
gentleman, when he twits us day in and day out, to show that 
he has got something better to offer in this emergency; that 
he must either dig bait or quit or go fishing, one or the other. 
{Applause and cries of “ Vote!“ 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I did not have anything to say 
in the general debate. I have made four speeches, that have 
served no purpose, in the last six years against branch banking. 
Some of the Members have twitted me because I haye not said 
anything, which is unusual. [Laughter.] But I can not let 
the occasion puss, considering the remarks of my good friend 
from South Carolina, who has just spoken, without telling him 
that he has got himself in a pretty bad hole by that speech, 

Mr. STEVENSON, Iknow e the rond out all right, [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO, Very well, I understand he says he fayors 
this proposition because it is the only one that offers a remedy 
for the brancl-banking abuses. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 1 say this is In accordance with the 
provision which I introduced last December, after your com- 
mission went all over the country and took testimony, and I 
propose to stand by the gun which I then leaded. [Applause,] 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has just fired a scattering load. 
[Laughter.] I submit he did not answer my question. He 
twitted my friend from Alabama [Mr. Sreagar.] by saying 
that the gentleman from Alabama was opposed to the only 
proposition that was offered ond did not offer anything else. 
My friend did not read the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama. The amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 
proposes affirmatively to do what? Cut off the branch-bank 
evil by one method, which is the consolidation method, The 
gentleman from South Carolina has made a very able speech, 
and he has enumerated the different methods by which you 
hive branch banking. This is the consolidation method. The 
gentleman from Alabama offers a downright stoppage of brunch 
banking by thet method. 

I will say to my friend that I ai not violating auy confidence 
of the gentleman from Alabamm or the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Pack] when I say that he and every other Member of 
this House will be given the opportunity of choosing between 
these methods and to decide whether or not this evil shall be 
an outcast or will be embraced within certain limits, because 
the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Alabama 
will offer an amendment to each of the three sections that will 
allow the membership of this House to say whether or not they 
sincerely believe in stopping tlis evil or embracing it within 
elty Umits. 

Mr. McKROWN. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. WINGO, Not right now, because 1 am in a poetical 
frame of mind, and the gentleman is too practical, I am sorry 
that the gentleman from Alabama and the gentleman from 
South Carolina got into terms of virtue and lewdness with 
reference to this evil, but they remind me of Pope's beautiful 
lines, which fit this case exactly: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet scen too oft, familiar with ber face, 
We frst endure, then pity, then embrace, 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
nnanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me use a familiar illustration. It is the 
same old story, gentlemen. I remember when we.tried to clean 
up gur town and put the gambling houses out of business, 
Everybody said, “Yes; it is a vicious thing to have these 
ganibling hells.” One group sald, “ Let us enforce the law and 
stop them,“ while the other crowd said, “No; let ns put them 
on the back streets, sa that the old hypocrites und everybody 
else that wants to can go around there to gamble when they 
want to without offending anyone, or anyone knowing It.” 
You are going to protect the farm banks against this evil You 
say, “You can not bave one of these vicious things—a branch 
benin a town of 25,000 or less, but the poor miserable people 
in the city”—God help them“ may have these things, and 
we will let this evil feed on them.” 

Why, gentlemen. that is one reason why E have not been able 
to follow the philosophy of the gentlemen who are proposing 


this bill. I recognize the condition which exists, and I ap- 
preciate it is a serious one. But, gentlemen, I have said to 
the committee, and I say to you now, that if Congress wants to 
stop branch banking it has got the power to do it. You adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama upon 
the question of consolidation; then you adopt another amend- 
ment, which he will offer when you get to the section, that au- 
thorizes them to organize a State bank with branches and bring 
it in the national system; that stops that, and you will goa long 
way toward stopping this evil. Then, write into the bill, if 
you dure to do it—and that is the only question—that every 
national bank that has a branch—which it now has by any 
method—shall within a reasonable time, so as not to disturb 
its business—say two years, three years, or five years—liqui- 
date the business of those branch banks, and that after 1030 
no national bank shall maintain a branch at all; then you will 
stop the evil of branch banking. [Applause.] Then, what 
else? Then, provide that after 1930 no State bank shall enjoy 
the privileges of the Federal reserve system unless it gets rid 
of and liquidates its branch banking business, That is the 
simple, direct, and courageous way. Will you do it? No; you 
will not do it, because the branch bankers contro] two-thirds 
of the banking capital of this Nation and they dominate the 
political situation, so that it is either this bill or nothing. 

They have 20 propositions in this bill; 12 of them are sugar 
coating of two things. One is branch banking und the other 
is perpetual charters. You will pass your bill, but I have suid 
to the proponents I do not propose to embrace the evil. You 
can pass it, but I will not stultify myself by yoting te approve 
and authorize anywhere, in city, town, or country, a thing 
that every thoughtful man knows is vicious and threatens to 
destroy the great independent unit banking system of this 
Nation. [Applause] 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. LUCH, Does the gentleman's view about. the interfer- 
ence with State affairs by the Nation lead him to see any 
difficulty in our attempting by national law to. control State 
banking? 

Mr. WINGO. How did I propose to do it? 

Mr. LUOK, The gentleman proposed that the State banks 
sliould be cut off from the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. WINGO. I proposed to deny to a State institution not 
a right but a prlvllege—a Federal privilege—of permitting 
them to come in and get the benefit of a Federal institution. 
That dees not interfere with the rights of the State. No State 
bank has any inherent right to belong to an institution 
chartered by Congress for the benefit of Federal corporations. 
When we let them in, it is a mere gratuity, extending a 
privilege to them for their benefit, and we have the right to 
say to them, as we have already said in the Federal reserve 
act, “ You can not come in and get the benefit of this Federal 
system unless you conform to the standards of the Federal 
system.” Let us preserve the standards of the Federal system 
as an independent banking system, free from branches, and 
say to the State banks. Whenever you clean up house and 
do away with this evil and are willing to come in on the 
same footing as a national bank, free of branches, we will be 
glad to let you have the privileges of the great Federal 
reserve system.” 

Mr. LUCE. Does not the gentleman recognize there are per- 
haps 20,000 State banking Institutions to-day which are wholly 
indifferent to the benefits of the Federal reserve system and to 
whom no bardship would follow if such legislation as the gen- 
tleman proposes were enacted? 

Mr. WINGO. I decline to follow the gentleman down the 
road of expediency. I am speaking of principles. 

Mr. LUCE. I am asking about the facts. 

Mr. WINGO. Tet us keep the Federal principles clean and 
sound. Let us not bow to the ery of expediency and say the 
standards of a Federal creature, a Federal corporation, shall 
be fixed by the whim and fancy of a State legislature, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ankansas 
has expired. 

Mr, LUCE. I ask nnanimons consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman mary have two additional nunntes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachnsetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Will not my good friend give me a straight 
answer to this question? Does not the gentleman know there 
are 20,000 banks in this country that are to-day indifferent to 
the Federal reserve system and to whom such legislation us the 
gentleman suggests would be of no consequence whatever? 
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Mr. WINGO. No; I do not; and, on the contrary, if the 
joint commission had followed cut my wishes and had con- 
tinned its investigation I would have shown the gentleman that 
the friction that exists, which makes national banks now in 
the Federal reserve system restless and the thing which makes 
the State banks stay out, is not this question alone. This is 
not the one. If the gentleman will go and get the notes—I 
have not got them and have not seen them since the last Con- 
gress, and they have never been printed, and I am not respon- 
sible for that—the gentleman will see that more than one 
State banker said to us: “ One reason why I am not going into 
the Federal reserve system is because I realize that the branch 
bankers have control of the Federal reserve system, and I do 
not propose to go in and strengthen the institution that threat- 
ens to destroy my existence.” 

Mr. LUCE. But still the gentleman has not answered my 
question, 

Mr. WINGO. I answered the gentleman's question straight. 
The gentleman's question was, Do you not know there are 
20,000 State banks that are indifferent, and I said no; I do 
no, know any such thing, but on the contrary I know differ- 
ently. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman did not follow my complete 
question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Suppose that is true, what 
effect does that have upon the philosophy expressed in the 
gentleman's argument? 

Mr. WINGO. I will tell the gentleman why. My friend 
from Massachusetts, and I am very fond of him, like my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. MCFADDEN], 
cold-blooded, practical gentlemen—and I do not say that in a 
derogatory way—propose to be governed solely by expediency. 
They march down the road of expediency. I take the position 
that principle alone shonld determine the character of our 
legislation; that if it is wrong for a national bank to do some- 
thing, it is wrong even thongh a State anthorizes a State bank 
to do it. I realize you will pass your bill, but I could not sit 
silent when I learned my silence was interpreted as either 
cowardice or indifference. Pass your bill, but I can not vote 
with you without stultifying myself and overriding my con- 
victions. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
interpose myself into this good-natured controversy between the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON], if it were not for the 
fact that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama strikes at the very roots of the theory of this bill. 

The gentleman, under ‘his amendment, would prevent the 
State institution when consolidating with a national bank to 
bring into the consolidated institution any of the branches of 
the State bank. It does not make any difference where they 
are, whether they are located inside of the city or outside of 
the city. 

The gentleman from Alabama has raised this Issue here and 
has said to you gentlemen that there is no one on this com- 
mittee who stands up in any way for the branch-banking idea, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Not for the moment. I will 
yield to the gentleman later. 

I want to say, in the first place, I stand for the principle of 
branch banking within cities. I do not admit for a moment 
that there is any argument against the matter of branch bank- 
ing within cities. We have large cities to-day where traffic 
conditions and the size of the cities make it absolutely essen- 
tial, if the great banking institutions there are going to meet 
the needs of the people, to bring their banking facilities nearer 
to them. 

What argument can there be against that? Is that absentee 
ownership? Not at all, because within 20 minutes, or half an 
hour at the most, anyone who applies at any one of these branch 
banks In any city can go to the main oftice and can take up 
there oceasionally, as they no doubt do, their banking matters; 
and the argument that applies as against the Canadian system 
or as against the state-wide system docs not apply at all in the 
case of the branch within a city. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan, I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman says that if we 
consolidate a State bank with a national bank, what difference 
does it make? Suppose a State bank has five branches; if you 
can consolidate two, you can consolidate six and put them all 
in one national bank at one place. - 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan, Not under this amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am talking about the law. 
The gentleman is on the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Why does not the committee let them consolidate, but let them 
consolidate with one place of business; can not that be done? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Let me answer the gentle- 
man. That is not practical, for the reason that the one institu- 
tion thus maintained would not cater to or meet the needs of 
the people of that community. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is the point, exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Furthermore, if this pro- 
vision goes through as offered here by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, there will be no consolidations of State institutions with 
national institutions. The shoe will be entirely upon the other 
foot, and such consolidations as take place will be of a national 
bank going over to a State bank. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. The gentleman knows that the 
Federal Reserye Board has provided against consolidation by 
regulations, 
$ Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I am acquainted with that 

act. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Then why do you need the law 
if you have the regulations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. This law has to do with an 
entirely different matter. If you are going to vote for this 
proposition, you might just as well decide to kill the theory 
upon which this whole bill is based—that is, to permit branch 
banking in the cities of the country where similar service is 
given by State institutions within the State limits. 

So far as state-wide banking is concerned, that is not in- 
volved in this disenssion, because the proposal, as far as the 
bill itself is concerned, provides only branches can be brought 
in located in the city of the parent institution. So far as I am 
personally concerned, dealing with the question of state-wide 
banking, I believe in the principle of allowing each State in 
the country to decide that question for itself. They say we 
should take a position with reference to national banks that 
will set an example and prevent branch banking in this coun- 
try, but there has not been offered a single practical sugges- 
tion that would accomplish that thing, We know that branch 
banking has developed and is going on and meeting the needs 
of certain portions of our country, and there is nothing we can 
do to enrtail it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I rise to favor the 
Stoagall amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to see if I 
can get some agreement as to debate on this amendment? Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that debate on this amend- 
ment close 15 minutes after the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] has occupied his 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALKL, Reserving the right to object, there are 
two or three other gentlemen that want to speak on this 
amendment, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think anything will 
be gained by that; this is the fundamental question involved 
in the bill. 

Mr. MCFADDEN., Mr, Chairman, I will withdraw my re- 
quest. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] has correctly stated the proposition 
when he says that the Steagall amendment goes to the very 
fundamentals of the proposition. Our distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson], in bis speech 
said that the committee bill proposes to do something about 
restricting branch banking, and that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sreacar.] had not proposed to do anything. Let 
us sce what the situation is. This section we are now discuss- 
ing, if adopted, will permit the consolidation of a State bank 
with a national bank, and under section 5155 of the Revised 
Statntes of the United States as it now exists any State bank 
consolidated with a national bink under the section now pro- 
posed can come into the system with all of its branches. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas., Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman misstates the law; any 
State bank with a branch can nationalize and bring all its 
branches into the national system, but it can not consolidate 
and bring thein in. 

Mr. BLACK. of Texas, The gentleman did not get exactly 
what I said. He does not intentionally misquote me, but what 
I snid was that if this section of the bill is adopted a State 
bank may consolidate with a national bank, and bring in its 
branches. 
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Mr. STEVENSON, I beg the gentleman's pardon; I mis- 
understood him, 

Mr. BLACK af Texas. 
tion 5155 were to remain unamended then hereafter if a State 
bank should consolidate with a national bank, then in such 
consolidation the Stute bank might bring in all its branches, 


I knew the gentleman did. If sec- 


even though they may be in any part of the State, But I 
will admit that the section as written does, in effect, propose 
to amend section 5155 and permit a State bank to only bring 
in those branches situated within the muncipality where the 
parent bank is located. 

Now, the Steagall amendment if adopted will go still fur- 
ther and provide that in this process of consolidation ‘the 
State bank will only be permitted to bring in such ‘branches 
as may be locnted in foreign countries or dependencies or 
insular possessions of the United States, I do not know of 
any objection to that. If a State bank should have a ‘branch 
in a foreign country or in any of our dependencies or insular 
possessions, I do not know of any objection to bringing it in. 
The Steagall nmendment, however, would not permit a State 
bank to bring in any branches located in elther the city of 
its domicile or in the State of its domicile. So it brings us 
right down to the proposition, are we going to use our restric- 
tive powers as a legislative body to really restrict branch bank- 
ing, or are we going to use them to enlarge the evil? The 
question is nre we going to have independent banks, or are we 
going to ultimately have the Canadian system where they only 
have 12 banks ju the whole Dominion of Canada with several 
thousand branches? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes: 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any way that would prevent the 
system that prevails in Canada whereby a depositor may not 
change lis déposit from one bank to another bank without 
securing the consent of the bank where his deposit is, no 
matter what arises between him and the bank? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. There is nothing in the bill that 
would relate to that situation. Because the Steagall amendment 
goes right to the heart of this subject, I shall support it. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
Steagall amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON, Page 6, line 8, after the word 
„ tunt strike out all of the balance of line 8 and all of line 9. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, the committee selected the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] to 
close this debate in behalf of the bill. I watched his argu- 
ment carefully, presuming that it would sum up and sny the 
last word in favor of branch banking, which is embodled in 
the bill. The gentleman made two poiuts. He said, first, that 
in this bill he found half a loaf, and then he said that in some 
city he had in mind a river divided it north and south, and 
there might be a State bank on each side of the river and a 
national bank on only one side, and he wanted the national 
bank to have an equal show, and that therefore he was going 
to vote for the bill. 

They were the only two points he made. Therefore, I take it 
from his argument that the half a louf that he saw in the bill 
was to benefit the national banks. I have in mind cities also 
where rivers might divide them north and south, and I have in 
mind cities where trunk lines of railroads might divide them 
east and west. In such cities there could be a little State 
bank on the south side of the riyer and a strong national 
bank on the north side of the river, and under this bill where 
the State bank could not afford to establish a branch bank 
on the north side of the river, yet the big, strong national bank 
on the north side could plant a branch bank right by the side 
of the little State bank on the south side of the river and put 
it out of business. What is he going to say to that kind of a 
procedure under the provisions of this bill? 

In most of the States the State banks are not so strong 
as the national banks in finances or otherwise. Thoy are not 
able to establish branches in the same city, whereas the na- 
tional banks might be able to do so, so his argument, I take it, 
was nguinst the bill rather than in favor of it, if we are to 
protect the interest of State hanks. That is bothering me. I 
hape he will take the floor again under the five-minute rule 
und convince us, if he can, that while this bill would be bene- 
dictul to the nutionul banks it would be of equal benefit to the 
into banks, 

Mr. HUDSPETIL Mr. Chuimuan, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. I take it from the gentleman's argument 
aat he is in favor of abolishing branch banking or curtail- 

g it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am a little in doubt yet. I do not know 
what ought to be done. The gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. Sanvenson] preaches one doctrine and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Sreacann] preaches another doctrine. 
They are both distinguished members of the committee from 
our side of the aisle, I do not know yet which one to follow.“ 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. Let me see what my colleague is preach- 
ing. Under the Steagall amendment if it is adopted and the 
State banks do not desire to consolidate with the national 
banks, that would not curtail a single Stute bank, and If the 
gentleman is correct in the statement that 20,000 do not want 
to go into the Federal system, then under the bill us it is 
written, it does limit the branch banks to the city of the 
parent bank. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, In our Stute we do not have any 
branch banks, as my colleague knows. 

Mr, HOUDSPHTH. But I-am speaking of States that do have 
branch banks. 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill will not aifeet us unless the 
national banks should be strong enough when our legislature 
meets next week to go to Austin and force the Texas Legisla- 
ture to establish branch banks. Then they would come in 
our State, and that was the suggestion made on the floor a 
moment ago, and that is the proposition that is putting me in 
doubt as to the wisdom of the bill at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does not my colleague recornize 
the fact that the constitution of Texas forbids branch banks 
a ae some provision of the constitution which establishes 

an 

Mr. BLANTON, But if the legislators of Texas pay no 
more attention to the constitution of our State than Members 
of Congress do here to the Federal Constitution we wenold 
be In a terrible fix. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Particularly in view of the fact that 
they have passed a Jaw limiting the right of the landlord to 
charge the tenant more than one-third of the corn or one- 
fourth of the cotton, does he think they have a great deal 
of regard for the constitution of the State of Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON, Wuen they did pass that they did not pay 
much attention to the constitution, as will be the case with 
Members here if they pass a certain rent law that the I’resi- 
dent is said to be in favor of and has sent to a committee for 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment, as it was merely pro forma. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The OHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
[Applause.] I have been sorely mistreated in recent days. I 
am recently from the sea where for 20 hours I was in doubt 
as to whether 1 should again have the joyful privilege of 
meeting you ‘all. [Laugliter.] But my state of mind there, 
was not as badly fuddled as it is here, I never had very much 
experience in Congress, and I have been bewildered beyond 
words to-day to see the gentleman bring before this boly a 
bill the principle of which is denied by every member of the 
committee except one courageous fellow. 

I call him the most courageous man in the Congress. He is 
the only one 

Severna, MEMBERS., Who is he? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Who has dared to say he 
believes in the principles of this bill. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Who is he? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. He was a handsome fellow 
beck ‘there. [Laughter.] But oh, my friends, do not you 
think now after we have had such intense argument here, do 
not you think we ought to stop for a few moments and be 
soft aud gentle, hoping there will come to us the considera- 
tion of n principle? You Democrats over there who are talk- 
ing in favor of this promised infamy, what do you believe 
Andrew Jackson would say to you if he should be looking 
down to-day, and I believe he is. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Tennessee has a law in favor of brunch 
banking, and Andrew Jackson came from ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. HOWAKD of Nebraska. And Andy has been deml- a 
long while. [Langhter.] 

Mr. STEVENSON, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I will 

Mr. STEVENSON, The gentleman pointed to me and asked 
what I would do if Andrew Jackson was looking down here. 
I will say I would tell him I would adjourn and the House 
may do what it pleases, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Well, I am haying a good deal 
of difficulty in keeping track of my friends, and particularly 
the conduct of ny South Carolina friends in recent days in 
the Congress. [Langhter.] Oh, if this bill does give the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, as it says it does, the power posi- 
tively to render final judgment with reference to what shall 
become of a man’s property in a State without reference to 
the State laws, then, for the information of my friend from 
South Carolina, I will say that perhaps if Andrew should be 
looking down and he should see the language in that bill, and 
the gentleman from South Carolina should say to him that the 
bill does give to the comptroller that final power to divest a 
citizen of a property, without due process of law, then Andy 
would say (if it be parliamentary), “I think the Dill gives 
to the comptroller too damn much power” [laughter], and 
for that reason, desiring to be in harmony with the best tenets 
of my party as far ns I may I shall be wholly unable to sup- 
port the bill unless I shall be able to eliminate from it that 
particular feature. I am asking for information. I lave 
asked many gentlemen on this floor to enlighten me personally 
regarding the bill, and they do not give me much light. I 
wish they would. I am in earnest about it. 1 believe there 
are many others here who would like to have light on this 
bill, but it is brought in here under a special rule. Who asked 
for the special rule? Millions of American farmers pleaded 
(with us and through us to the magnificant chairman of the 
Committee of Rules for special rules in reference to agricul- 
tural relief. He was deaf to our pleadings, although I know 
he loves us 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman remember any request of 
the Agricultural Committee that has ever been denied by the 
Committee on Rules? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Not of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. I am speaking 

Mr. SNELL. That is where the agricultural legislation 
comes from, does it not? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Well, as a rule it does when 
it comes [laughter], but unfortuvately the committee system 
choked it to death. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama, 

Mr, McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to suggest 
that the hour is late, aud I shall move that the conimittee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. x 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Leunsacu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having under 
consideration the bill (II. R. S887) to amend an aet entitled 
“An act to provide for the consolidation of national banking 
naxociations,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 
5136 as amended, section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 
5142, section 5150, seetion 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, re- 
ported that that committee had come to no resolution thereon, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORTON D. HULI. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know 
when this DIL will be further considered? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the Members of the House can 
rely upon the program that this bill will not be considered on 
Monday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands, The Chair un- 
derstands that there is no disposition to sct aside the business 
in order on Monday, 

Mr. WINGO. Some of the Members of the House who are 
herc to-day desired to attend to certain business on Monday 
which they had to do on Saturday. I told them this bill would 
not prohably be taken up until Tuesday. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand this bill will be taken up on 
Tuesday. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 11505) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, and for other purposes, which, with the accompanying 


report (Rept. No. 1131), was ordered printed and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
hen Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
e ; ; 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 


CREATION OF TWO JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN INDIANA—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr, HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I eall up the conference roport 
on the bill (H, R. 62) to create two judicial districts within 
the State of Indiana, the establishment of judicial divisions 
therein, and for other purposes, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. I ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
read in lien of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana, that the statement accompanying 
the conference report be read in lien of the report? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr, Speaker, may I inquire what the 
conference report is on? 

Mr, HICKEY. It is on the conrt bill for Indiana, It has 
been agreed npon by all the members of the committee. + 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Which is the shorter, the 
statement or the report? 

Mr. HICKEY. The report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. It. 
62) to crente two judicial districts In the State of Indiana, 
the establishment of judicial divisions therein, and for other 
purposes, haying met, after full and free conference haye 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the mattor inserted by said amend- 
ments insert the following: 

“That the State of Indiana shall constitute one judicial 
district to be known as the district of Indiana. For the pur- 
pose of holding terms of court the district shall he divided into 
seven divisions constitnted as follows: The Indianapolis di- 
vision, which shall include the territory embraced within the 
counties of Bartholomew, Boone, Brown, Clinton, Decatur, 
Delaware, Fayette, Fountain, Franklin, Hamilton, Hancock, 
Hendricks, Henry, Howard, Johnson, Madison, Marion, Mon- 
roc, Montgomery, Morgan, Randolph, Rush, Shelby, Tipton, 
Union, and Wayne; the Fort Wayne division, which shall in- 
clude the territory embraced within the counties of Adams, 
Allen, Blackford, De Kalb, Grant, Huntington, Jay, Lagrange, 
Noble, Steuben, Wells, and Whitley; the South Bend division, 
which shall include the territory embraced within the counties 
of Cass, Elkhart, Fulton, Kosciusko, La Porte, Marshall, Miami, 
Pulaski, St. Joseph, Starke, and Wabash; the Hammon di- 
viston, which shall include the territory embraced within the 
counties of Benton, Carroll, Jasper, Lake, Newton, Porter, 
Tippecanoe, Warren, and White; the Terre Haute division, 
which shall include the territory embraced within the counties 
of Clay, Greene, Knox, Owen, Parke, Putnam, Sullivan, Ver- 
milion, and Vigo; the Evansville division, which shall include 
the territory embraced within the counties of Daviess, Dubois, 
Gibson, Martin, Perry, Pike, Posey, Spencer, Vanderburg, and 
Warrick; the New Albany division, which shall include the 
territory embraced within the counties of Clark, Crawford, 
Dearborn, Floyd, Harrison, Jackson, Jefferson, Jennings, 
5 Ohio, Orange, Ripley, Scott, Switzerland, and Wash- 
ngton, 

“Sec. 2. That except as hereinafter in this section provided 
terms of the district court for the Indianapolis division shall 
be held at Indianapolis on the first Mondays of May and 
November of each year; for the Fort Wayne division, at Fort 
Wayne on the first Mondays of June and December of each 
yeur; for the South Bend division, at South Bend on the second 
Moudays of Jane and December of cach year; for the Ham- 
mond division, at Hammond on the first Mondays of January 
and July of cach year; for the Terre Haute division, at Terre 
Hante on the first Mondays of April and October of each year; 
for the Evansville division, at Evansville on the second Mon- 
days of April and October of each year; for the New Albany 
division, ut New Albany on the third Mondays of April and 
October of each year. When the time fixed as above for the 
sitting of the court shall fall on a Sunday or a legal holiday, 
the term shall begin upon the next following day not a Sunday 
or a legal holiday, Terms of the district court shall not be 
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limited to any particular number of days, nor shall it be neces- 
sary for any term to adjourn by reason of the intervention of 
n term of court elsewhere; but the term about to commence in 
another division may be postponed or adjourned over until the 
business of the court in session is concluded. 

“Seo, 8. That the President of the United States be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate to appoint an additional district judge 
for the district of Indiana, who shall reside in said district, 
and whose term of office, compensation, duties, and powers 
PN be the same as now provided by law for the judge of said 
district. 

“See, 4. That the clerk of the court for the district shall 
maintain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Indian- 
apolis, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Hammond, Terre Haute, 
Evansville, aud New Albany. Such offices shall be kept open 
at all times for the transaction of the business of the court. 
Each deputy clerk shall keep in his office full records of all 
actions and proceedings of the district court held at the place 
in which the office is located. 

“Seo. 5. A judge of the District Court for the District of In- 
diana may, in his discretion, cause jurors to be summoned for 
a petit jury in criminal cases, from the division In which the 
enuse is to be tried or from an adjoining divison, and cause 
jurors for a grand jury to be summoned from such parts of 
the district as he shall from time to time direct. A grand jury 
summoned to attend a term of such court may investigate, and 
find an indictment or make a presentment for, any crime or 
offense committed in the district, whether or not the crime or 
offense was committed in the division in which the jury is in 
session. 

“Sec. 6. That either party in a civil or criminal proceeding 
in said district may apply to the court in term or to a judge 
thereof in vacation for a change of venue from the division 
where a suit or proceeding has been instituted to an adjoining 
division and the court in its discretion, or the judge in his dis- 
cretion, may grant such a change.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge in and for the district 
of Indiana and to establish judicial divisions therein, aud for 
other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Gro. S. GRAHAM, 

ANDREW J. HICKEY, 

Harton W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 

R. P. Ernst, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. It. 62) to create two Judicial 
districts within the State of Nevada, the establishment of 
judicial divisions therein, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The conferees have written a new bill embodying the sub- 
stance of the original House bill and of the Senate amendment. 

The bill as submitted by the conferees retains the provision 
of the Senate bill creating but one district instead of two 
and providing in the discretion of the court for the selection 
of petit and grand jurors from any part of the district, and 
also authorizing a grand jury summoned to attend a term 
of court in one division to find an indictment or make a pre- 
sentment for a crime or offense committed in any part of the 
district, 

Sections with respect to the appointment of deputy clerks 
and assistants, marshals, and assistant district attorneys and 
the fees of these officers, as provided in the House bill, have 
been omitted as the same are fixed by statute under the gen- 
eral law. 

Sections 5, 6, and 7 of the Senate amendment with respect 
to the transfer and removal of causes, both civil and criminal, 
have been omitted since they are now provided for by general 
law. (See secs. 53, 58, and 59 of the Judicial Code.) 

Section 12 of the House bill and section 8 of the Senate 
amendment (identical sections) were omitted. 

Section 9 of the Senate amendment has been amended to 
provide for a change of yenue in vacation, : 
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The tide has been amended to conform to the text as 
agreed upon by the Senate amendment and in conference. 
Grorce N. GRAHAM, 
ANDREW J. HICKEY, 
Hatrron W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on ihe part of the House, 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I moye the adoption of the 
conference report, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves the 
adoption of the conference report. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

DISTRICT SURPLUS FUND 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on Monday the Committee 
on the District of Columbia will probably take up what is 
known as the surplus bill, involving an alleged claim of 
$4,438,154.92 which the District of Columbia claims is due it 
by the Federal Government. In order that the membership 
may get my views on that matter in to-day’s Reconp at this 
juncture, I ask leave to present my views on that question 
to be printed In the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous cousent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is only on the claims? It does not 
gô kite any other features of the District of Columbia such 
as the rent bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, No, it has no bearing on the rent bill. I 
am against the contention of the District, as to this $4,438,- 
154,02, and I want to present my view in the Recorp and in the 
main body of itso that the Members will see it Monday morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia has agreed with the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Zraiiaan] on a program for next 
Monday, which contemplates the passage by them of the so- 
called surplus bill, which proposes to take $4,438,154.92 of the 
people's money out of the Public Treasury, and give it to the 
specially favored people who are so fortunate as to live in the 
District of Columbia. And following it as an aftermath, these 
Washingtonians will a litte later take from the United States 
Treasury the further sum of $819,373.83. 

MAVE FOUGHT THIS BILD FOR SEVERAL YEARS 

If, under the provisions of law, strained or otherwise, this 
Government were due the District of Columbia any sum, I 
would unhesitatingly vote to pay it. I have always promptly 
paid my own debts, and I want my Government to do likewise. 
My investigations covering several years have convinced me 
that it is the District of Columbia that owes large sums to 
the Government, instead of there being any sum whatever 
due it. Béing so convinced, and haying given close study to 
the subject, 1 have fought this bill for several years, 

HOUSE COMMITTER nas NEVER INVESTIGATED CLAIM 

No committee of the House of Representatives has ever in- 
vestigated the justice of this claim. In the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress, when just 10 days before its tinal adjournment the bill 
was favorably reported, it was so done without authority, for 
at the time that action was taken on February 21, 1923, the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZigiMan] asked that the bill 
be reported, because he had promised the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Harpy] that he would have it reported, and there 
was not à quorum then present, and a point of no quorum had 
already been made, and the action was thereafter taken with- 
out a quorum, and at a time when the House bad already met. 
This is shown from the following excerpt from my minority 
report filed in the Sixty-seventh Congress, which is on page 
4844 of the Concressionat Recorp for February 27, 1923, 
which I quote as follows: 

The House Committee on the District of Columbia was called to 
meet at 10.30 o'clock a. m. on Wednesday, February 21, 1923. The 
committee bas 21 members. The presence of 11 members is required 
to make a quorum, When the committee was called to order at 1040 
a. m, only eight members were present, to wit: Chairman Focht, 
Zihiman, Walters, Sproul, Blanton, Gilbert, Hammer, and O'Brien, 
After passing on routine matters, the committee conducted a hearing 
on the proposed legislation to extend the time for evicting alley resi- 
dents, hearing the testimony of several witnesses. At 10 minutes be- 
fore noon, the business of said committee apparently haying been 
concluded, as members were then circulating a eulogy on the cbair- 
man, the writer stated that he would have to leave, in order to be 
in the House when a conference report was to be taken up. 
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Concerning what transpired therenfter, the press reportas that a mo- 
tion was made to report the alley bill, but was withdrawn when a 
Member made. the polut of no quorum and theti, upon motion of the 
gurticman from. Maryland IMr. ZIHLMAN], the few Members present 
order a favorable report on the Hardy bill (H. R. 14872), to credit 
said alluged surplus to the District of Columbia. At that time there 
was no qguorom present, and said committee was sitting and acting 
without authority, for the House of Representatives has never granted 
authority to said Committee on the District of Columbia to sit during 
the sessions of the House. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GIL- 
BERT) voted against reporting sald bin. Such bill has never been con- 
aijored by muld committee. No hearing whatever was had on same by 
en l committee, 

None of the few members of sald committee present had read even 
the majority report of sald special select committee. None of them 
had conferred with the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Evaxs] con- 
cerülug. the minority report he was going to filo agulnst said alleged 
surplis. The only excuse given for reporting out sald bill without 
hearing or consiieration was the statement of the geatleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZtHLMAN] that be had promised the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Harpy] to report it out, This ridiculous half-page report 
sbows that an amendment in the Senate is pending to attach this 
$4,4558,154.02 unjust legislation upon the deficiency bill which this 
House to-day is reading under the five-minute rule. The evident inten- 
tion Is to pass It without debate. These gentlomen do not understand 
that that surplus claim is wholly without merit. 


The foregoing shows conclusively that the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of the House of Representatives held no 
hearings and made no investigation whatever of this proposal 
in the Sixty-seventh Congress, but reported the bill when there 
was no quorum present merely to comply with a request that 
had been made by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. HARDY]. 


COMMITTEES MADE NO RHAL INVESTIGATION IN THIS CONGRESS 


When the Committee on the District of Columbla met on 
Wednesday, May 7, 1924, I then insisted that no action be 
taken on this bill until there was a hearing upon and an inyes- 
tigation of it. Only after urgent insistence on my part did the 
committee authorize a hearing, And the committee required, 
when creating the subcommittee, that it should make its report 
thereon back to the full committee on the next Wednesday, 
May i4, 1924. I immediately urged both the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lampert] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Beres] to begin the hearings at once, but same was not 
called until 10.30 a. m., Monday, May 12, 1924, which permitted 
only an hour and a half that day and an hour and a half on 
Tuesday, as the House met each day at noon, and the report 
hati to be made back to the full committee on Wednesday, May 
14, 1924; and I realized ful! well that, no proper hearing could 
be conducted in three hours. eyen if I were given the entire 
time to offer evidence against the bill. 

The committee refused to give me an opportunity to 
present my facts against the justice of the bill, and did not 
give me an opportunity to offer witnesses and much record 
evidence I had against the proposal, hence I left the so-called 
hearing, and the bill was favorably reported without going 
into the voluminous facts at all. 


COMMITTER’S FAVORABLE REPORT 


It is certainly amusing to read the committee's favorable 
report on this bill. It Is short and sweet. It couldn't be 
otherwise. Here it is: 


Mr. Beres, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany S. T03: 

“The Committee on the District of Columbian, to whom was referred 
the bill (8. 703) making an adjustment of certain accounts between 
the United States and the District of Columbia, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with the recommendation that it do 
pass" 


And upon that simple statement, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia expects the Congress to tuke out of the 
people’s Public Treasury the enormous sum of $4,438,154.92 
and make a present of it to the petted people of Washington. 

What reason Is given for it? None. What facts are offered 
in support of it? None. The committee expects the Congress 
to vote for it blindly. The committee expects the Congress 
not to be of an inquisitive mind. The committee expects the 
Congress not to be interested. And most of the time when 
District business is before the Congress it isn't interested. 
And that is Just why these citizens’ organizations of Washing- 
ton are able te get so many millions handed out to them from 
the Public Treasury. 

ORIGIN OF THIS FICTITIOUS CLAIM 


This claim of a so-called surplus due the District of Colum- 
bia arose in the following manner: Until 1922 the fiscal ar- 


rangement was that the expenses of the District should be 
paid 50 per cent by the District and 50 per cent by the Goy- 
ernment; and since that time such expenses haye been pald 
60 per cent by the District and 40 per cent by the Government, 
until last year Congress fixed the amount of the Government's 
contribution at $9,000,000. 

As the taxes from the people of the District at their low 
assessment aud low rate of taxation have been collected, they 
have been placed in the Treasury to the separate credit of the 
District of Columbia. And the license feos, franchise fees, 
fines, and penalties have also been credited. And because of 
the fact that in many of the supply bills for the various Gov- 
ernment departments Congress has each year made appropria- 
tions for various civic enterprises, amounting to millions on 
the water system alone, which came 100 per cent ont of the 
Government, the appropriations made lu the regular District 
of Columbia appropriation bills did not exhanst all of the 
credits which the District of Columbia had in the Treasury, 
credited from such taxes, Hcenses, franchises, fines, and pen- 
altics, simply because the needs and necessities of the District 
had been provided for by the Government 100 per cent out of 
its own Treasury in various of its departmental supply bills. 

And because of these facts the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners and citizens saw a fine opportunity to make a claim 
against the Government to the effect that because Congress did 
not actually exhaust such credits of the District in the Treasury 
by appropriations in the regular District of Columbia appro- 
priation bills, that the aggregate of such credits not so ex- 
bausted onght to be given to the District of Columbia. These 
Commissioners and citizens of the District of Columbia spe- 
cially avoided taking Into account the millions and millions of 
dollars the Government spent in other departmental supply 
bills taken 100 per cent out of the Government Treasury, 
which, if matched by funds of the, District under the regular 
fiscal relation agreement, would exhaust two or three times 
the unexponded credits in the Treasury claimed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

WHAT CONGRESS AUTHORIZED 


And when the District of Columbia made this claim the Con- 
gress required that all of these matters be taken into considera- 
tion back to the year 1874. Let me quote from the act of June 
29, 1922, which created the Joint select committee of Senators 
and Representatives to investigate this claim, the following: 


A joint select committee composed of three Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and three Representatives, to be np- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Is created and 
is nuthorized and directed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the United States 
since July 1, 1874, with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Con- 
gress what sums have been expended by the Uulted States and by the 
District of Columbia, respectively, whether for the purpose of main- 
taining, upbullding, or beautifying the said District, or for the purpose 
of conducting its government or its governmental activitics and agen- 
cies, or for the furnishing of conveniences, comforts, and necessities to 
the people of said District. 

Neither the cost of construction nor of maintenance of any building 
erected or owned by the United States for the purpose of transacting 
therein the business of the Government of the United States shall be 
considered by said committee. Aud in event any money may be or at 
any time bas been by Congress or otherwise found due, either legally 
or morally, from the one to the other, on account of louns, advanco- 
ments, or improvements made, upon which interest has not been paid 
by either. to the other, then such sums ns have been or may be found 
due from one to the other shall be considered as bearing Interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum from the time when the principal should, 
either legally or morally, have beon paid until actually paid. And the 
committee shall also ascertain and report what surplus, if any, the 
District of Columbia has to its credit on the books of the Trensury of 
the United States which has heen acquired by taxation or from licenses. 
And the sald committes shall report its findings relative to all the 
matters hereby referred to It to the Senate and House, respectively, on 
or before the first Monday in February, 1923. 


You will specially note that seid committee was required by 
Congress to audit all of such business relationship of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Government back to July 1, 1874. 
and instructed said committee to take into consideration all 
sums of money which the Government daring that thne had 
spent— 

For the purpose of maintataing, upbulliling, or beautifying the sald 
District, or for the furnishing of convenlences, comforts, and noces- 
sities to the people of sald District. 

That required this committee to check up all departmental 


supply bills and to glean from same all sums expended by the 
Goverument for the purposes above mentioned during all of 
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the period back to July 1, 1874, and Congress intended that all 
such sums should offset, in the proportion that the District and 
Government should pay the expenses, the various credits the 
District of Columbia had in the Treasury. 

BUT COMMITTEE DID NOT OBEY DIRECTIONS OF CONGRESS 


The gentleman fran Nebraska, Mr. Evans, who was a mem- 
ber of this joint select committee, filed a most comprehensiye 
minority report against this so-called surplus, asserting that 
the committee refused to obey the directions of Congress and 
refused to make any investigation or audit of the business 
during the period between July 1, 1874, and July 1, 1911, as 
Congress had directed it to do, but that such committee con- 
fined its investigation and audit only to the period between 
July 1, 1911, and July 1, 1922. This minority report of Mr. 
Evans's is printed in the ConeressionaL Recorp for Feburary 
26, 1923, on pages 4768 to 4773, inclusive. Let me quote you 
a few excerpts from same: 


EXCERPTS FROM MINORITY REPORT FILED BY MR. EVANS, OF NEBRASKA 


The undersigned is unable to sgree with the findings and con- 
clusions of the majority of the committee for the following reasons: 

(1) The construction of the act raising the committee as made 
by the majority report is erroneous, and the same objection lies as 
to the construction or effect of other acts bearing upon or affecting 
the matter investigated by the committee. 

(2) The investigation made by the committee has covered neither 
the period nor the extent that Congress directed, 

(3) The finding by the majority of a balance or surplus of $4,438,- 
154.92 as due to the District of Columbia is not supported by facts 
or law. 

The language of the act under which the committee was created 
is clear and positive in its authorization and directions, There is, 
as to the points upon which the majority of the committee and the 
writer differ, no ambiguity in the language of the act. 

The purpose Congress had in creating the Joint select committee 
was to discover and report to Congress all facts bearing on the fiscal 
relations between the District of Columbia, hereinafter called the 
District, and the United States, hereinafter called the Government, 
in order that Congress might be able to determine the exact state of 
such fiscal relations. Such a discovery and report has not been made. 

The alleged surplus reported by the majority of the committee is 
not base on such facts or information so gathered, because not all 
of such facts or information was guthered or scarched for. In addition 
it was desired to hnye fixed accurately and authoritatively the amounts 
contributed by the District and the Government, respectively, for 
“maintaining, pbuilding, or beautifying said District, or for the 
purpose of conducting its governmental activities and agencies or 
for the furnishing of conveniences, comforts, and necessities to the 
people of sald District.” This direction of Congress has been ignored 
or so performed as to amount to a disregard of the congressional 
mandate, 

I 


The construction of the net raising the committee as made by the 
majority is erroneous, and the same objection lies to the construction 
of other acts bearing upon or affecting the investigations by the 
committee. 

The net “authorizes and directs” inquiry into all matters pertain- 
ing to the flsent relations between the District and the Government 
since July 1, 1874. 

First, there is no question but that the act is mandatory. It is not 
left to the choice or desire of the committee or a majority of the 
committee to determine whether it Is best or proper or just to go 
into the sulject matter presented for inquiry, and the act is equally 
epecific as to the extent. It covers “all matters“ pertaining to the 
fiscal relations * * Since July 1, 1874. 

What did the committee do under this authorization and direction? 
It secured the services of Haskin & Sells, accountants, and secured 
through them un audit of the District general fund from June 30, 
1911, to June 80, 1922. It secured a calculation and stating of the 
amount of interest on a portion only of the fund found due from 
one to the other. It inquired of certain persons if they knew of any 
other items unsettled in the accounts between these Interests, It had 
submitted to it a report of a previons audit made by persons in no 
way responsible to it, and so far ns known such report could not 
be vouched for as n complete and comprehensive audit of the period 
prior to June 30, 1911, 

Such Stems as Its inquiries developed it inquired into to only a Um- 
ited extent. Outside of the andit of the District general fund for the 
time intervening between June 30, 1911, and June 80, 1922, it has and 
can produce no certified nudit of any period or any account. I wish 
to emplinsize thig fact: It does not have an audit that covers fully all 
accounts between these interests between the dates mentioned in the 
act, June 80, 1874, and June 30, 1922. None was made. I assume 
that the construction placed by the majority of the committee, herein- 
after called the majority, is measured by its acts, and hence I feel 


1917 
1918, ineluding $956,003 in deficiency acts... 


there has been a misconception of the intent of the act. No account- 
ant or auditor, no committee or part of a committee with financial 
reliability back of its certificate will certify to the correctness of the 
surplus reported or the completeness and thoroughness of the audit 
reported. 

The effect of the majority report boiled down is that within limits 
of the time given a thorough audit can not be made, To make such 
an audit will require-more money and more time than was given to 
the committee. It has inquired of certain persons, former officials, or 
auditors of a portion of these accounts if they or either of them knew 
of unreported items, which, If there had been items so known to such 
persons it would hu ve been their duty to report, and upon recelying 
an answer denying knowledge of unreported items the majority baye 
accepted as final and complete the investigation of Haskins & Sells 
as to the District general fund covering the period between June 30, 
1911, and June 30, 1922. 


Thus it is clearly apparent that this joint select committee 
did not do what Congress had directed it to do, and that it did 
not go back to July 1, 1874, but that it merely considered the 
short period embraced between July 1, 1911, and July 1, 1922. 
But let me quote further excerpts from Mr. Evans's minority 
report: 

It is also claimed by them that Congress has very materially reduced 
District appropriations during the war (p. 484). This Is an inaccurate 
statement, The appropriations by years since 1892 follow: 

Norx.— Total appropriations, including water department: 
$5, 507, 125, 


2 sie . 

R, 502. 269. 94 
B, 586, 686. 97 
8. 888, 097. 

— 11, 024, 440. 00 


10, 442, 998. 63 
10. —— 888. 85 
10, 609, 531. 49 
10, S40, 257. 99 


1919, including $530, 182. 80 in deficiency acts 15, 971, 001. 40 
1920, including $12,000 in sundry ae act: $720 825.04 
in 3 acta, $591,281.75 in s 1 Ree und 
$15 264,421 in the 1 istrict of Columbia net 16, 094, 527. 79 
ae 22 Including $533,727.90 in deficiency act 18, 881. 940. 43 
8 = 21, gan, 972.00 
1922 (deficiency acts) 1. š, Bis oa 
1922 ‘(Army get) 
znas (pezmanent ann 


1923 (deficiency act) = 
1023 (special act) * 
1923 (permanent annual and indefinite appropr lations). 1, 624) 600, 00 

It will be seen that while there was a slight reduction in one or two 
years that there has been a gradual increase throughout the entire 
period, 

The majority report also challenges attention to the fact that since 
1912 the appropriations have not been equal to the estimates, nud by 
inference, if not statements, convey the impression that this is unusual 
and had not been the fact prior to 1912, and the statement Is also 
made that this failure to appropriate the amount estimated and because 
appropriations were so reduced the surplus accunralated. The majority 
fails to state that for some of the years covered there was an estimate 
calling for expenditure of large amounts exclusively from the Federal 
funds, but does include those amounts in the estimates copied into 
the report, 

Schedule 1 of the Mapes report shows that the total District revennes 
in 1912 were $7,078,001.16, and that there was a gradual increase, 
until in 1922 the amount was $13,017,005.62, approximately doubling 
In 11 years, This fact and a comparison of the preceding tables refute 
the majority statements referred to so far as material to the considera- 
tion of the subject in hand. 

In this connection it is also urged that expenditures for public schools 
in the District during the war were reduced. The expenditures for 
schools, by years, since 1914 follow: 

[Note: Total for public schools:} 
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88, 150, 00 
8, Bs, 225. 00 


Defi See ee ION 9, . 56 
22 


SSE eS hg ED 
1933" (deficiency) 544, 000, 00 


tun rr E 250, > 


ESTIMATES 


3 BOC 
SA i a E bag OI OLD e OO 
Supplemental- — -2-2-22 14, 520, 00 
\) 2) EE LOSES ale Bh SS ae Eee eee 7, 115, G46. 00 
3638 rE ST NS io — 7. 414. 280. 00 


It is apparent from this table that schools have been falrly treated. 
EVANS INTIMATED THAT COMMITTER AVOIDED PROPER INVESTIGATION 


Let me quote further excerpts from this splendid ininority 
report filed by Mr. Evans of Nebraska: 


II 


THR INVESTIGATION MADD BY TOR COMMITTHE HAS COVERED NEITHER THD 
PBRIOD NOR THE EXTENT THAT CONGRESS DIRECTED 


The language of the act is very plain in two particulars, 1. e., the 
period covered—June 30, 1874. to time of the act, June 30, 1922—and 
the matters covered; that is, all matters pertaining to the fiscal 
relations. 

There has been but one fund to which the investigation of Haskins 
& Sells has gone—the Distrfet general fund. If there have been other 
items followed or investigated, It bas been because such items have 
beon connected with the District general fund or the inquiry has been 
made on special request of the committee or its chairman or a member, 
The same js true of the Mays investigation. Nothing has been done 
outside of the District gencral fund unless the item was connected with 
the general fund or unless there were instructions to the accountants 
to tuvestigate a particular item or group of items. 

The remarkable thing abont it all is that it is from Itoms outside of 
the meneral fund that the debits against the District have nearly 
alwass been found. It will be found that when a complete and 
thervugh investigation bas been made that the oversights and omis- 
sions will be in matters not strictly within the general fund. The 
renson for this is plain. It ts an account with the appropriations and 
in tooth by practically dally audits by both the District and the 
Treasury, This is not true of the “Interest and sinking fund” 
handled in the Treasury alone, or of an account such ns the Wash- 
ington Market, the District insane, or even rentals when they gu into 
the District account without a check-back. 

It Is because of these conditions that now is the time to check up 
all appropriations made wholly from Federal fonds and which reach 
the District or benefit it, and at the same time to search all receipts 
to thelr sources so ag to determine whether or not the District has 
received revenues equitably belonging to the Government. 

No man nt either end of the Capitol has such thorough knowledge of 
the relations between the District und the Government as Hon, Bex 
Jouxson of Kentucky. Certainly no one knows more of the House 
committee work as covered by the Mays and Spaulding audits cover- 
ing the period from 1878 to 1911 than he, 

Tt was upon hia motion that such action was taken. He was before 
the joint committee, and I quote a part of his comment before the 
comiuittee on thore audits: 

“They were not what you might call, Senator, audits in the strict 
geuse of the word. They were supposed to look through the acts of 
Congress and find where Congress bad mado loans or advancements to 
the District of Columbia, with the distinct understanding that those 
that the District should reimburse they should make a roport as to 
thom. Now, they did report as to several of those, and the Congress 
directo what they found, and which finally became undixputed, to ba 
returned to the United States. Rut there was not an audit of the 
accounts between the District of Columbia and the United States made 
by Mays or Spiuiding, 

“Tho Cantax. That could be termed a complete audit, you mean? 

Representative Jonxsox of Kentucky. Yea. 

“The CrtainmMax. There were audits made, bat you would not term 
them complete andits? 

„Representative Jonnson of Kentucky. Why, I would term them 
most incomplete.” (Hearings, p. 199.) 

It is stated in the majority report that Mr. Jonxsox has spoken 
“against the necessity for or advisublilty” of “a further detailed 
audit” of the period between July 1, 1874, and June 30, 1911. 

This is an error. Mr, JONNSON stated In substance that it was not 
necessary to audlt the portion—not the period—of the accounts audited 


dy Mays, which was the gencral fund nnd eoms special items. The 
Member from Kentucky does not noed assistance from the majority or 
minority elther in the expression of bia vlews or their interpretations, 
and this mention is only mado that tbis statement of tha majority 
may not remain unchallenged. 

On page 202 Congressman Jounson, in answer to a question by Sen- 
ator BALL, states: . 

Representative JOHNSON of Kentucky. You take it for granted; 
your premise ls lald down now that a former Congress has sottieđ 
this, There I take Issue with you, I do not think the former Congress 
ever settled It. 

“Now, Mayas and Spaulding made reports that they found that 
many advances to the District of Columbia under certain congressional 
acts had been paid to the District of Columbia with the provislop that 
the United States was to be relmbursed, and then their report was ns 
to the amounts advanced, and the report also wus to the fact that no 
reimbursement had ever been made. So the two naked facts of ad- 
vancement to the District and nonpayment by the District tu the 
United States of a specified amount were the extent of their reports. 

“Then the Appropriations Committee just put in the apprupriatien 
bill clauses requiring the District of Columbia to account for und pay 
the amounts so reported, saying nothing whatever of interest, as to 
whether it was to be calculated at some other time or whether it was 
to be remitted. 

“That condition relates to the insane-asylum affairs and to a number 
of othor items. If I had known I was coming here, 1 would have 
read the report.“ (Hearings, p. 202.) 

When Hon, Bey JoBN¥ON was before the committee he made the 
following statement in answer to questions then asked him: 

“ Representative Evans, When the committee which presented tha 
report that covered the period prior to July 1, 1911, presented that 
report, bad they covered all of the work that wus referred to them? 

“ Representative JOHNSON of Keatucky. Most certainly not. 

“Representative Evans. What items, if any, were investigated by 
either the Mays or Mr. Spaulding which were not spociiically men- 
tioned, and they directed to investigate, except the single subject of 
appropriations and disbursements under appropriations? 

“Representative JouNson of Kentucky, I do not believe I caught 
your meaning. 

“ Representative Evans. The Mays, and subsequent to them Mr. 
Spaulding, were asked to check up the matter of disbursements against 
the matter of appropriatious for the period mentioned, were they not? 

“ Representative Jon of Kentucky. Por tbe purpuses mentlowed; 
yes. 

“ Representative Eyans. Now, were there any other items investi- 
gated by either the Mays or Mr, Spaulding except such as were 
specifically called to their attention? . 

© Representative Jouxsox of Kentucky. It they went into the inves- 
Uyation of anything except matters to which their attention was spe- 
cifically invited by the House District Committee, I am not aware of it. 

“ Representative Evans, Was that investigation under the control of 
the District Committee? 

“ Representative Jonxsox of Kentucky. It was under the coutrol of 
a subcommittee of the District of Columbia Committee, 

“ Representative Evans, What relation had you to the District Com- 
mittee and to that subcommittee? 

“ Lepresentative Jonson of Kentucky. I was chairman of the House 
District Committee and I was chairman of that subcommittee.” 
(Hearings, p. 209.) 

That the Mays report did not pretend to be a completed investiga- 
tlon of the accounts onder consideration was called to the committee's 
attention, (Id. 240.) 

On January 31, belung the Wednesday immediately preceding the Man- 
day ou which the majority report was fled and presented, the minority 
member togalred of Mr. HHI, the representative of Haskios & Sella, tho 
accountants employed by the committee, whether or not Hasktus & Sells 
would then, without an additional audit, cover with a certificate or 
under their signature the accuracy of a statement of account of the 
period preceding June 30, 1011. His reply wus “Absolutely not.” 


SALAIIES OV ARMY OFIICERS DETAILED TO DIBTHICT SRKVICE 


An item mentioned in the report of Haskins & Sells hns not received 
the attention it merlfe—Engiucer officers detailed by the Army for 
District work whose salaries are wholly pald by the Government. 

These men so detailed ure men whose counterparts In similar cities 
as a rule receive largo salnrive. No other city can secure a similar 
detail. It has been suggested thut on river work to which they nro 
assigned they are pald by tho Government, but the rivera are under the 
War Department. It Is suggested that they nre assigned to advise in 
engincering problems, but evon iu that ease the korviee rendered is only 
advisory, of short duration, and nothing more, TIn this case, however, 
it is all kinds of engineering works —streots, wator, auto vehiclos—every 
branch of engineering work In the city. The salary of the Engineer 
Commissioner might be excepted, but even as to that no suficient 
reason cau be giyen for the exception, 
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FINES AND FEES IN DISTRICT COURTS 


There is an item in the Haskins & Sells report to which it calls 
special attention; that is, fines and fees in the District Supreme Court. 
There is another item in that report to which ‘special attention is not 
called: Fines in the police court of the District, which during the 
period covered by the Hasking & Sells audit amounted to $1,536,958.73. 
It was all covered to the District's credit and should have been divided. 

These courts are supported from the joint appropriation, except that 
clerk and marshal of the former are paid entirely from Government 
‘funds. It is the opinion of the writer that both of these should be 
divided between the District and Government on the basis of their 
‘contributions. 


CONGRESSMAN EYANS ASSERTED THERE WAS xo SURPLUS DUE DISTRICT 


Let me quote a few more excerpts from the concluding por- 
tion of Mr. Evans's minority report: 


Ili 


THE FINDINGS BY THR MAJORITY OF A SURPLUS OF $4,438,154.92 AS DUD 
TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IS NOT SUPPORTED BY FACTS OR LAW 


In order that there shall be a surplus in favor of the District in the 
Treasury of the United States under the law it must appear that all 
accounts between the District and the Government from June 30, 1874, 
to June 30, 1922, have been audited and that the balance sheet cover- 
ing that entire period shows such balance. 


THE, MAJORITY DID NOT 80 FIND THE SURPLUS THEY REPORT 


The only period that has been covered by the majority audit is that 
between June 30, 1911, and June 30, 1922. The only account covered 
in that period is that of the District general fund. Other funds or 
appropriations net contained in ‘the District appropriation acts have 
not been checked or audited except as to specific items, and as to the 
period preceding June 89, 1911, there is only the guess that it is as 
found by the Mayes, of whom it is established that they only com- 
pletely checked the District general fund. 

To arrive at the conclusions presented by the majority it was com- 
pelled to violate the ordinary canons of construction in construing the 
acts of Congress and to disregard ‘the directions of the act of June 29, 
1922, under which it was supposed to act. 

In arriving at its conclusions the majority omitted from considera- 
tion the following items for the Government: 

One-half of the 5-20 bonds, 

One-half of the interest on the 5-20 bonds, 

Interest on all items of advances or credits upon which interest has 
not been paid. 

One-half of the fines of the police court for the Government. 

One-half of the $5,060 appropriation to buy land for the National 
Training School for Girls, which, it seems, has been expended but no 
land bought, 

One-half of the salaries of Army officers who work only for the Dis- 
trict, 

The interest item alone on known changes shows a credit to the 
United States ot $1,691,889.93, as shown by the majority report. 

The 5-20 bonds show a credit of over a million for the Government, 
and interest from the dates of payment should be added. 

There are many other items not included in the foregoing which are 
known to a limited number of persons, which, when properly inquired 
into, will doubtless disclose other large sums that have gone from the 
Treasury to the benefit of the District. 


EVANS SHOWED THAT COMMITTEE RECOGNIZED INVESTIGATION INCOMPLETE 


I quote from Congressman Evans's minority report the fol- 
lowing excerpts showing that members of this joint select com- 
mittee admitted to themselves that their work was only 
partially done, and were reporting only because they had 
already expended the $20,000 allowed them by Congress: 


” Representative WBtanr. Mr. Chairman, I am impressed that the 
legislation which created this committee contemplated that the entire 
period from 1874 on up should be covered; and it it be necessary, to 
render a report which would finally settle these mooted questions be- 
tween the United States and the District of Columbia; in other words, 
when this report shall have been filed that Congress can take such 
action upon it as will finally set at rest these disputed items. I think 
that was thoroughly in contemplation when the legislation was passed. 

Now, the chairman has suggested that only 11 years of that period 
have been covered, and that that coupled with the formal report might 
clear up the situation so that a comprehensive report might be sub- 
mitted by this committee. A i 

It has developed that the examination of those 11 years alone has 
eonsumed practically all the time 

Representative Harpy of Colorado. And all the money. 

Representative Waianr (continuing), And all the money; so that 
this committee has very little time to formulate a report, and the 
‘question arises as to whether we have suficient data or information 
now to render that report. 


This thought occurs to me: What would be the status of this com- 
mittee after the 29th of February, which is the date fixed as that upon 
which we should render this report. If we submit a preliminary re- 
port, would we not necessarily have to ask Congress to extend our 
time and make an additional authorization of appropriation for the 
work? 

Senator Batt, Would you suggest a preliminary report? 

Representative WRIGHT. I think that would be the sensible thing to 
do. I hardly see how it would be physically possible for this com- 
mittee to thoroughly investigate all of these items, with the issues 
which have been raised here, between now and the first Monday in 
February. 

Senator Batt. Personally, I would rather submit no report until 
we were ready with our final report. We might make a statement in 
this preliminary report, If one were submitted, that we would find 
afterwards was not well founded, and it would be in existence and 
would be quoted in the future, probably, against our final report. 

Representative WRIGHT, I would certainly want to avoid what the 
Senator suggests. If you made a preliminary report, it would not par- 
ticularly bind anybody. My idea would be to have Haskins & Sells 
submit a preliminary report, 

The CHamMaN. A preliminary report could be in two forms, as I 
see it, one including the figures or recommendations and another, which 
would be practically a report of progress, with an explanation of the 
situation that has developed. 

Senator BALL. That is the kind of report I would like to see. 

‘The ‘CHainmay, With a recommendation for further time and, if 
necessary, that further money be allowed for the purpose. 


Yet, in the face of the above situation, the majority of said 
special select committee made its report recommending that 
Congress allow and pay to the District said alleged surplus of 
$4,438,154.92. 

RECENT SO-CALLED HEARING A SHAM AND PRETENSE 

As stated in the beginning of this report, the House Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia made no attempt whatever in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress te hold any hearing on this so-called 
surplus, and made no investigation whatever of such fiscal re- 
lation. And in the present Congress the only consideration 
which said House Committee on the District of Columbia gave 
to this bili was to have a subcommittee casually discuss it on 
May 12, between 10.30 a. m. and noon, and on May 13, between 
10.30 a. m. and noon, 1924, at Which time I have already shown 
by quoting the hearings that such subcommittee gave me only 
about 5 or 10 minutes to present any facts against it. 

In an attempt to explain why the joint select committee did 
not obey the instructions of Congress and investigate the 
period between July 1, 1874, and July 1, 1911, Mr. Daniel J. 
Donovan, auditor for the District of Columbia, testified before 
the subcommittee on May 12, 1924, as follows: 

Mr. Donovan. To go back for a moment to a previous investigation 
because it enters into this question in view of what Mr. BLANTON has 
said—the joint select committee appointed under the act of June 29, 


1922, did not go back of any period prior to July 1, 1911, but continued 


its examination only from that point down to and including June 30, 
1922, and the reason was this: During the time that Mr. BEN JOHNBON 
was chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia of the 
House of Representatives he had got through the House a resolution 
providing for an investigution into the fiscal relations between the 
United States and the District covering the period between July 1, 
1874, and June 30, 1911, Mr. Jonxsx's committee employed two ac- 
countants, a father and son, by the name of Mays—both from Ken- 
tucky—und those two gentlemen did actually conduct that investigation 
during a period of two and one-half years; and I want to emphasize 
the fact that it took two and one-half years for that particular exami- 
nation. Those two aceountants did conduct as fine-tooth-combed an 
investigation and examination into the fiscal relations between the 
United States and the District of Columbia as was humanly possible. 
Was Mk. DOXOVAN CORRECT 

Thus Mr. Donovan led the House subcommittee to believe 
that the investigation which Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky caused 
to be conducted while he was the chairman of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee was a complete investigation 
covering the entire period between July 1, 1874, and July 1, 
1911, when, as a matter of fact, that it was a partial investt- 
gation covering only specific items of controversy, as I will 
now show from a statement from Congressman JouNson him- 
self. 


The following is a copy of a letter written by me to Mr. 
JOHNSON: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1923. 
Hon. Bex Jounson, M. C., 
House Office Building. 
My Dran COLLEAGUR: With reference to the so-called surplus alleged 
to be due the District of Columbia by the Government, Mr. Daniel J. 
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Donovan, the auditor for the District, testified that the reason the 
joint congressional committee created June 29, 1922, confned its 
investigations to the period between June 80, 1911, and June 30, 1922, 
and did not go back to July 1, 1874, as directed by Congress, was be- 
cause you had fully covered the period between July 1, 1874, and 
July 1, 1922, in an investigation you had conducted while chairman 
of the District Committee. And he clalmed that you had balanced 
accounts up to July 1, 1911. 

From my conversations with you and in examining many speeches 
made by you on the many ways the District has overreached the Goy- 
ernment on finances, I am constrained to believe that Auditor Dono- 
yan is mistaken. 

Will you kindly advise me whether you did, in fact, cover all mat- 
ters involved between July 1, 1874, and July 1, 1911, and whether 
you agree that the District balanced accounts up to July 1, 1911. 

Sincerely yours, 


THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


[Bex Jonnson, M. C., fourth Kentucky district. Member appropria- 
tions Committee] 


| r CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

ko HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
i Washington, D. O., June 5, 1924, 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear COLLEAGUE: I am just in receipt of your note asking 
whether or not, in my opinion, all matters relative to the fiscal rela- 
tions between the District of Columbia and the United States Govern- 
ment were covered by the investigations made by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia while I was chairman of that committee. 

In reply thereto I wish to say that not only is the statement made 
by Mr. Donovan incorrect, but that it was never contemplated under 
the authority given by the House to the District Committee to go into 
the entire fiscal relations between the United States and the District 
of Columbia, The authority given and the work undertaken included 
nothing more than to recover specific items due the United States 
from the District of Columbia. 

4 In those items were embraced considerably more than a million 
dollars owing to the United States by the District of Columbia on 
account of the lunatic asylum, approximately half a million dollars 
on account of the Center Market, and various other items on account 
of advancements made for schoolhouse purposes, the jail, the 3.65 
bonds, and a number of other items which I can not now enumerate. 

When I retired from the chairmanship of the District Committee 1 
invited the attention of my successor to several other items which, 
beyond any sort of doubt, were due to the United States by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and volunteered my assistance in helping him to 
develop them, so that they might be paid. The resolution which would 
have authorized additional payments to the United States by the Dis- 
trict was never asked for, and my offer to designate the specific sums 
due the United States was not availed of. 

In my opinion, large sums of money are still owing to the United 
States by the District between the Ist of July, 1874, and the ist of 
July, 1911, 

I notice in the local papers that those who are designated as “ friends 
of the District” are asking for another investigation into the fiscal 
relations between the District of Columbia and the United States. In 
my opinion the “ special committee“ now being asked for to once more 
inquire into these relations is but an excuse to avoid the real issue. 
It is easily ascertainable that every time the District of Columbia has 
been called upon to pay a decent rate of taxes without infringing upon 
the rights of the people of other States to help them pay their taxes 
they have resorted to a “special committee” to inquire into the fiscal 
relations between the District of Columbia and the United States. It 
is not the Investigation that they want. Instead it is delay and a lack 
of adjustment that they desire by seeking an investigation. 

The last investigation, with all due respect to those who conducted it, 
was farcical, That “special committee was particularly directed to 
make specific findings. If they had complied with the law made two 
years ago, they could not possibly have failed to find the District of 
Columbia indebted to the United States In excess of $50,000,000 spent 
in beautifying and upbuilding the District of Columbia, 

Instead of going into the matter in detail they treated the propo- 
sition in a blanket way, and found that the United States owes the 
District of Columbia what is now known as the four and one-half 
million dollar surplus"; while, as I have said, if they had followed 
the directions of the law the balance would have been on the other 
side of the ledger in an amount certainly not less than $50,000,000. 

Very truly yours, * 
Ben JOHNSON, 


Remember that Congressman Evans said that Represen- 
tative Ben JoHNnson of Kentucky is the best posted man in the 
United States on civic conditions in Washington, and the fiseal 


States. And Congressman Ben Jonnson says in his letter 
that if an audit were made as Congress directed back to July 
1, 1874, such audit would demonstrate that instead of the 
Government owing the District a surplus of $4,500,000, the 
District of Columbia owes the Government at least $50,000,000. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota has for years framed the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. In debate he said that, large 
and small, there are about 600 parks in Washington. Most 
of these were paid for or furnished by the Government to the 
District of Columbia without cost to the people here, For 
most of them the money came out of the Public Treasury 
100 per cent. And Congress has passed a bill giving $1,100,000 
every year for additional parks from now to eternity. 

Will any person claim that*the beautiful Potomae Park 
with its wonderful boulevards down to the point opposite the 
War College, which has cost the Government huge sums, does 
not beautify the city and furnish conveniences and pleasures 
for the people that in every other city they must pay for 
themselyes? Will any person claim that the beautiful grounds 
and reflecting pools surrounding Lincoln Memorial and Wash- 
ington Monument do not constitute conveniences and pleasures 
for the people here which to enjoy the people in eyery other 
city must furnish and pay for themselves? 

Why, the Government paid nearly $500,000 for the play- 
ground on Sixteenth Street near Mrs. Henderson's residence. 
Why should this Government furnish it to the children there? 

And why should the Government furnish the $1,000,000 Con- 
necticut Avenue Bridge for the people of Washington? Why 
should the Government furnish the numerous bridges across 
the Potomac for the people here? The people everywhere else 
furnish their own bridges. 

Why should this Government furnish part of the expense 
of paving the streets and alleys, maintaining them, furnishing 
sewer service and water service for the people here? The 
people in all other cities furnish these things for themselves. 
Read the following: 


LETTER FROM AUDITOR DONOVAN 


The following is the letter referred to as received from Auditor 

Donovan: 
[Daniel J. Donovan, aduditor, Simon McKimmie, deputy] 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, January 25, 1924. 
Hon. Toomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. BLANTON: In response to your request of several 
days ago I take pleasure in furnishing you the information you 
desire. 

Prior to the passage of the Borland amendment property owners 
were subject to an assessment for sidewalks, alleys, and curbs to the 
extent of one-half of the total cost. This is also the law at the 
present time. Property of the United States and the District of 
Columbia is not subject to assessment for special improvements. Road- 
way improvements were first charged against property owners by the 
terms of the Borland law, Service sewers and water mains were 
and are now also charged in part against abutting property. 

The half cost of roadway pavement immediately abutting the front- 
age of assessable property, excluding street intersections between 
building lines of the intersecting streets and excluding any pavement 
area beyond a line 20 feet abutting the property, Is assessed as a 
special improvement tax against such property. The cost of any 
pavement area in excess of 40 feet is borne by the United States 
and the District of Columbia in the proportion that each is charged 
with the appropriation. On streets where there are street railway 
tracks the railway companies are chargeable under the law with the 
whole cost of paving between the tracks and 2 feet exterior to the 
outer rail of the tracks, The property of the United States and the 
District of Célumbia is not subject to assessment under the Borland 
law. 

For service sewers the law at present provides for a flat rate as- 
sessment of $1.50 per front foot, with certain deductions made for 
corner property. This rate represents approximately 37 per cent of 
the cost of the work. | 

The special assessments received for the several forms of improve- 
ments Indicated are paid into the Treasury of the United States, 60 
per cent to the credit of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent to 
the credit of the United States, this being the proportion that each 
bears of the appropriations for the improvements. 

For water mains the law provides a special assessment of $2 per 
front foot, and this amount represents approximately 66 per cent 
of the cost of the work. Water-main assessments when received are 
paid Into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
water-department fund. 

At the time of the passage of the Borland law approximately 90 


relation between the District of Columbia and the United | per cent of the streets within the limits of the old city of Washington’ 
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also were paved. I am unable at this time to give vou an idea of the 
proportion of ‘the streets outside of the original city of Washington 
that were paved when the Borland law was passed. 

Not only new paving; but the resurfacing and replacing of pave- 
ments is chargeable against abutting property under the Borland law. 

The Knox case in the court of appeals involved the question of the 
application of the Borland law to outlying sections of the District. of 
Columbia and to the partictilar matter of paving Naylor Road, near the 
eastern boundary of the District of Columbia, The Knox property was 
‘agricultural. property. There were no settlements in the immediate 


Vicinity. There were no sewers, water mains, electric or gas lights, 


‘curbs, sidewalks, or building lines, and no other conditions which might 
be called town or village conditions. The court of appeals. held in that 
case that because of the language of.the law Congress intended it to 
‘apply to those settlements or sections which exhibited town or village 
‘conditions, and that the law did not apply to situations like those 
‘presented in the Knox case. ‘The assessments were therefore ordered 
to be canceled. Similar cases are now pending in the courts.in regard 
to other Técalities, which are claimed to present conditions that existed 
‘in the Knox ease. 

The following appropriations were made by Congress. for repair and 
maintenance of streets during the fiscal years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 
1924, each of such appropriations being charged 60 per cent against the 
revenues of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent against the reve- 
nues Of the United States: 


Fiscal year 1921, $575, 000 
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The following appropriations covering the same period haye been 


made for repairs to suburban streets and roads, payable’ 60 per cent 
‘from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 40 per cent from the 
revenues of the United States: s ; à 
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The following appropriations have been made for the same period for 
street improvements, including the paving and grading of. streets, pay- 
able 60 per cent from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 40 
per cent from the revenues of the United States: 


Fisel year; de 21 8814, 200 | 
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The following appropriations have been made for construction and 
maintenance of sewers for the fiscal years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 
1924, payable 60 per cent from the revenues of the District of Co- 


lumbia and 40 per cent from the revenues of the United States: 
Fiscal year 1921 AOUN IREE — 9148000 
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I regret very much that it has not been practicable for ime to 
furnish von with this information at an earlier date. In the event 
thut you desire uny more details regarding the several matters herein, 
1 shall be very glad to respond to such a request from you. 

Very truly yours, 
D. J. Donovan, 
Auditor District of Columbia. 


PRESENT DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


We have one of the strangest situations imaginable here, 
This is a city, according to the last census, of 437,000 people, 
exclusive of transients und exclusive of Members of the House 

- and Senators and their employees, who maintain their resi- 
dences in their home States, At one time this was a very small 
city. It was nothing more than a big town, and the people 
who then owned the real property remember that its value 
was a very low fignre, indeed; but the Government of the 
United States has expended millions of dollars here in the 
construction of magnificent buildings and securing and main- 
taining magnificent grounds in this Capital, and besides its own 
property has given '$215,000,000 to Washington for civic pur- 
poses. Property values have soared upward until now in many 
instances you find lots that at one time were worth no more 
than a hundred dollars now are worth, with their improve- 
ments, a million dollars. 

For instance, our colleague’ from ‘New ‘York [Mr. Broom], 
indicated that he is willing to give this Government ‘the:stupen- 
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were already paved, and many of the streets outside of those limits | dons sum of $8,000,000 for the block of land upon which 


“benefits of ‘this great city at ‘the 
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stands the Patent Office. 

And until this year the tax rate was only $1.20'on the $100, 
and at present it is only $1.40 on the $100, assessed in most 
cases at about half valuation. 

MAKING ‘WASHINGTON BEAUTIFUL DOES NOT MEAN EXEMPTING PEOPLE 
HERE FROM TAXES 

I want to sax this to you: I am for making Washington 
the most beautiful city in the world. I am for taking every 
million dollars out of the Treasury of the United States for 
‘the Government to spend to do it that is justly. needed, but I 


am not willing to continue taxing the already tax-burdened 


people of this conntry, who haye to pay their own large taxes 
at home, to pay the civic expenses here and then let these 
specially ‘favored, petted, pampered, selfish, spoiled people in 
‘Washington pay ‘only $1.40 on the hundred and enjoy all the 
expense of our constituents 
back home, 7 

Take this magnificent $6,000,000 Congressional Library that 
would cost at least $15,000,000 now—is not it enjoyed by every 
citizen of ‘the District? Take the magnificent Smithsonian 
Institution, the magnificent museums here, the art gallery, 
the magnificent parks, the magnificent playgrounds. Are not 


‘the people of the District of Columbia getting the benefit? And 
vet they want to tax the Government of the United States 


‘more than 88,000,000 a year, which the Cramton amendment 


| offers them for the very property that they enjoy hourly. here 


‘in this District. 
‘THE OLD SLOGAN. HAS WORN THREADBARE 


Whenever a Member of Congress seeks to change the unjust 
system of allowing the people of Washington to pay the 
ridiculous tax rate of only $1.40 on the 8100, the newspapers 
and citizens’: associations immediately resort to their old 
battle cry f 

That Washington is the Nation's’ Capital and must be made the 
most beautiful city in the world; that the Government should pay a 
‘big part of the local city expenses because it owns’ so much property 
here. 


Washington is the Nation’s Capital and should be made the 
most beautiful city. in the world, and I will go just as far as 
any other man through all legitimate and proper means to 
make it the most beautiful city in the world. Before the 
Government built all of its fine institutions here Washington 
was a mere village. Property here was of little value. I1t is 
because of the fact. that the United States has spent its 
millions here that has caused some lots to jump in value from 
$100 to $100,000. Every piece of property owned by the 
Government in Washington is daily enjoyed by the people of 
Washington. 

The local pay roll of the Government is a bonanza to the 
merchants and business enterprises of Washington. The Goy- 
ernment pays its nearly 100,000 employees in Washington their 
wages promptly every two weeks in new money that hus never 
been spent before. Chicago, or any other big city in the United 
States, would gladly, exempt the Government from paying all 
taxes on its property to get it to move its Capital to such city. 

Because we want to make it the most beautiful city in the 
world is no reason why the Government should pay for build- 
ing million-dollar-school buildings and employing 2,500 teachers 
and buying the schoolbooks for the 70,000 school children of 
the thousands of families living in Washington who have no 
connection whatever with the Government except to bleed it on 
all oceasions and to grow rich on the Government pay rolls 
expended here. 

Because we want to make Washington the most beantiful 
city in the world is no reason why the Government should pay 
for the army of garbage gatherers, the army of ash gatherers, 
the army of trash gatherers, the army of street cleaners and 
sprinklers, the army of tree pruners and sprayers, and the 
street-lighting system for the several hundred miles of private 
residences owned by rich tax dodgers who haye no connection 
whatever with the Government; nor is it any reason why the 
Government should pay for their water system, their sewer 
system, their police protection, their fire protection, for play- 
grounds for their children, for parks for their enjoyment, for 
their municipal golf grounds, for their numerous publie tennis 
courts, for their ‘bathing beaches, for their skatiug pounds, for 
their cricket: grounds, for their baseball and football grounds, 
for their horseback-riding paths. for peving ‘the streets iu front 
of their residences and maintaining and keeping them in re- 
pair, for bullding their million-dollar bridges, ‘furnisting mil- 
lion-and-a-half-dollar market houses, their munteipal tri and 
appellate courts, their jails and honses of eorrection, their 
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municipal hospitals, asylums for their insane, special asylum 
schools for their deaf and dumb, asylums for their orphans, 
a university for their 110,000 colored people, their municipal 
libraries, their municipal community-center facilities, salaries 
of all their mumleipal officers, employees, buildings, furnishings, 
equipments, sanitary and health departments, and the hundreds 
of other things that all other cities of the United States must 
furnish and pay for themselves, but a very substantial part of 
which the people of Washington have been getting out of the 
Federal Treasury for years. 

The magnificent Capitol and its beautiful grounds are daily 
enjoyed by Washington people. The Congressional Library, 
which cost $6,082,124, in addition to the sum of $585,000 paid 
for its grounds, and for the upkeep of which Congress annually 
spends a large sum of money, is daily enjoyed by the people of 
Washington. The Goyernment furnished and maintains the 
magnificent Botanic Garden here for the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of Washington people. 

The Government furnished and maintains the wonderful Zoo 
Park with all of its interesting animals for the instruction and 
amusement of Washington children. The Government furnished 
and maintains the extensive and most beautiful Rock Creek 
Park, with its picturesque picnic grounds, its miles of wonder- 
ful boulevards, its incomparable scenery, all for the pleasure 
of Washington people. Congress has spent millions of 
dollars reclaiming and purchasing the lands now embraced in 
the Potomac Park and Speedway, daily used and enjoyed 
by Washington people. The Government has spent several 
million dollars building the various bridges spanning the Poto- 
mac River and huge sums for the bridges spanning the Ana- 
costia River, and spent $1,000,000. building the beautiful “ mil- 
loin-dollar bridge" on Connecticut Avenue. The Government 
has spent millions of dollars on the Lincoln Memorial, grounds, 
and reflecting pool, the Washington Monument Grounds, Linceln 
Park, on East Capitol Street, and the numerous beautiful little 
parks scattered all over the city, all for the pleasure and benefit 
of Washington people. y 

I wrote to the mayor of every city of any size in the United 
States and asked them to advise us of their local tax rates, 
of the charges for water, sewer, paving, etc., and what rate, in 
their judgment, they thought Washington people should pay as 
a minimum. I want to insert just a few in this report. The 
consensus of opinion was that the rate here should be at least 
$2.50 per $100, and there was a large per cent who were in favor 
of it being much higher, and the rates for taxation ranged 
from $2.75 to over $6.50, and in all these cities the people were 
charged more for water, sewer, and paving, 

Let me again quote a few excerpts from the letter sent me 
by the mayor of the city of Peoria, III.: 


[City of Peoria, III., mayor's office. Edward N. Woodruff, mayor] 
November 1, 1923. 
Hon. Thomas L. BLANTON, 
Representative, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: Answering your questionnaire of October 15, concerning 
relative tax rates of the cities of Washington and Peoria: 

The tax rates on each $100 taxable valuation levied against the real 
and personal property of the citizens of Peoria for the year 1922 is 
itemized as follows; 


City corporate tax, including library, tuberculosis, gar- 
bage, and police and fire pension fund- 


Street and bridge 5-5 ek, 3 sitee 8 
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85. 29 
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att net! rd tr ant pee 
Unless there is a tremendous revenue derived from sources other 


than from taxes, the rate of $1.20 for Washington is ridiculous. While 
I have never bad my attention called to this disparity, I am amazed 
that the light has not been let into financial affairs of the Capital City 
long before this time. 

You should be supported by every colleague in your effort to compel 
the citizens of Washington to do theirs, even as every citizen outside 
the District is doing his. 

Wishing you success, I am 

Very truly yours, E. N. Woopubrr, Mayor. 


The foregoing statement from the mayor of Peoria, III., 
fairly indicates the sentiment of the people over the United 
States. It might be enlightening to quote from a few of the 
Jetters received the tax rates of some of the cities over the 
United States as certified to me by the mayors of such cities. 

When I speak of the tax rate of these cities I, of course, 
mean their total tax—State, county, school and municipal— 
which is the total tax citizens of those respective cities have 

a 


to pay on their property, as compared with the $1.20 on the 
$100 rate Washington people have had to pay in the District 
of Columbia until this year, and only $1.40 on the $100 now. 

The tax rate paid by the people in Baltimore, Md., $3.27 on 
the $100; in New Orleans, La., $3.16% on the $100; in Port- 
land, Oreg., $4.52 on the $100; in my birthplace, Houston, Tex., 
$4.2914 on the $100; in Ogden, Utah, $3.33 on the $100; in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., $3.75 on the $100; in Fort Smith, Ark., 83.32 
on the $100; in New Bedford, Mass., $3.13; in Burlington, 
Vt., $3.10 on the $100; in Pittsburgh, Pa., $3.22 on the $100 ; 
in St. Louis, Mo., which is a distinct political subdivision of 
the State, the city tax is $2.43 on the $100; in Boston, Mass., 
$2.47 on the $100; in Rochester, N. Y., $3.36 on the $100; in 
Portland, Me., $3.40 on the $100; in Boise City, Idaho, $4.29 on 
the $100; in Mobile, Ala., $3.40 on the $100; in Detroit, Mich., 
$2.75 per $100; in Duluth, Minn., $5.79 on the $100; in Atlanta, 
Ga., $3.15 on the $100; in Kansas City, Mo., $2.98 on the $100 ; 
in Minneapolis, Minn., $6.52 on the $100; in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, $3.18 on the $100; in Oakland, Calif., $4.02 onethe $100; 
in Austin, the capital of Texas, $3.54 on the $100; in Denver, 
Colo., $2.76. on the $100; in Trenton, N. J., $3.22 on the $100; 
in Racine, Wis., $2.87 on the $100; in Nashville, Tenn., $2.80 
on the $100; in Charlottesville, Va., $2.85. And let me illus- 
trate as the tax rate runs generaly over Texas: In Paris, Tex., 
$4.10 on the $100; in Port Arthur, Tex., $3.54 on the $100; in 
Tyler, Tex., $4.61 on the $100; in Denison, Tex., $3.32 on the 
$100; in Waco, Tex., $3.63 on the $100; in Amarillo, Tex., $3.55 
on the $100; in Temple, Tex., $3.15; in Wichita Falls, Tex., 
$5.05 on the $100; in Beaumont, Tex., $4.04. 

Mr. Edward F. Bryant, tax collector for San Francisco, 
Calif., has sent me a statement certifying that the following is 
the tax rate paid by the citizens in the following cities: In 
Seattle, Wash., $8.80 on the $100; Chicago, IIL, $8 on the 
$100; in Reno, Nev., $7.38 on the $100; in New York, N. X., 
$5.48 on the $100; in Philadelphia, Pa., $6 on the $100; in 
Detroit, Mich., $4.48 on the $100; in San Francisco, Calif., 
$3.47 on the $100; in Los Angeles, Calif., $3.89 on the $100. 

What excuse have we to offer to our constituents back at 
home who are paying the above tax rates for permitting by 
our votes here the 437,000 people in Washington, D. C., to con- 
tinue paying the measly little pittance of only $1.40 on the 
$100, based on a half to two-thirds valuation, when our con- 
stituents haye to pay all the balance of the expenses of this 
great city? 

Numerous millionaires live in Washington, having no con- 
nection with the Government, merely to get the benefit of the 
low taxes. You may offer all the excuses available, but we 
are responsible, for we could change this system, but we do 
not do it. 

Some of the finest people in the world live in Washington; 
they are selfish, but still they are fine people. You can not 
hardly blame them; they have been sponging on the Goyern- 
ment for years. They are making a strenuous fight now to con- 
tinue the 60-40 system. They must have these hand-outs from 
the Government. I am in favor of making them pay not what 
our people pay but $2.75 or $2.50 per $100 at least. I would 
be satisfied with $2.50. Let them pay $2.50 on the $100 like 
they used to-pay, and let them pay on a full valuation instead 
of half, and then take every bit of the balance of the expense 
out of the Federal Treasury, and I am then willing to go the 
limit with you. I want only them to pay a decent, reasonable, 
fair tax. > i 

We are to be called upon to build a $44,000,000 plant up here 
that some of the expert engineers of this city assure me in- 
stead of costing $44,000,000 will cost at least $75,000,000 or 
$80,000,000 before the Government can get out of it. Let me 
call your attention to the fact that when the Army first at- 
tempted to build Muscle Shoals they estimated that all three 
dams would cost only $19,500,000, and then after we appro- 
priated the first few million dollars for them they came back 
with the next estimate that the Wilson Dam, No. 2, alone would 
cost $25,000,000, and then the next estimate was the Wilson 
Dam, No. 2, would cost $35,000,000, and the latest estimate we 
have now is that the Wilson Dam, No. 2, alone will cost 
$45,000,000, while the original estimate of the War Department 
engineers was that all three dams, all told, would cost only 
$19,500,000. So you see you can not depend upon these War 
Department estimates. You are going to be called upon soon 
to vote for this $44,000,000. These newspapers here are hound- 
ing you about it already, with editorials and articles in the 
paper furthering that cause, and, incidentally, sticking me with 
pins and needles, pricking me because I am fighting it, 

DANIEL J. DONOVAN MISQUOTED MB 


When Mr. Daniel J. Donovan appeared before the committee 
to get them to report this bill he misquoted me relative to whet 
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I had said about Mr. E, Kirby Smith's property. Mr. Donovan 
is an interested property owner of the District, and is person- 
ally interested with all other property owners in trying to get 
this $4,438,154.92. Over his own signature let me show the 
facts about Mr. E. Kirby Smith's property: 

t MR, B. KIRBY SMITH HIMSELF ADMITS ALL I SAID 


I quote the following excerpts from a letter received by me 
from Mr. E. Kirby Smith: 


Muntdtax Mansions HOTEL, 
Washington, D. C. February 1, 192}. 
Hon, THOMAS L. BLANTON, 

Representative from Texas, House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, BLANTON: In the Washington Daily News of January 
28, under the head of Properties underassessed,” I note that you 
list Meridian Mansions Hotel, at 2400 Sixteenth Street, which is a 
property purchased by me on January 1 of last year. *- * )* 

The writer is at this time the president of the Louisiana Society 
of Washington, and for six years I was a director in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

The usual assessment on property is 50 per cent of the valuation. 
This property could not be replaced for less than $3,000,000, in ad- 
dition to the land .*~* * it was sold to me on very lohg-time 
payments for $2,250,000. * * * 

I bave spent quite a fortune refurnishing and building over the 
place to make it attractive, 

Very truly yours, 
E. Kingx SMITH., 


The tax assessor of the District of Columbia advised me that 
for the year before this the Meridian Mansions was assessed 
at $1,481,960, and at the $1.20 rate of taxation on the $100 
paid a tax of only $17,783. The evidence filed before the Rent 
Commission showed that its annual receipts from rentals ag- 
gregate $281,532.20. f s ; 

BILL SHOULD BE REMITTED 

I shall offer a motion to recommit the bill to the committee 
until a full audit can be made of the whole fiscal account back 
to the year 1874, as required by Congress, and I hope that my 
colleagues will support the motion, and not permit this enor- 
mous sum of the people’s money to be taken out of the 
Treasury. All Members owning large property holdings in 
the District should recuse themselves and not vote. I sin- 
cerely hope that this bill will never pass. 

LEAVE OF- ABSENCE 

Mr. CROLL, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence for two days, on account of important business. 
ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 52 
minutes p, m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 12, 
1925, at 12 o'clock noon. ; 


* REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
5 RESOLUTIONS 

Under elause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, S. 3123. An act authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to convey certain land to the city of Duluth, Minn.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1123). Committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 10528. 
A bill to refund taxes paid on distilled spirits in certain cases; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1124). Committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations, H. R. 11505. A 
bill making appropriations for the Executive office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1131). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 
747. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1129). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. - 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2689. 
An act for the relief of the First International Bank of Sweet- 


grass, Mont. ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1130). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on the Publie Lands. 
H. R. 6044. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and patent certain lands to Lizzie M. Nickey, a resi- 
dent of De Soto Parish, La.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1125). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 6045. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell and patent certain lands to Flora Horton, a resident of 
De Soto Parish, La.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1126). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on the Publie Lands. 
H. R. 6853. A bill to quiet titles to land in the county of 
Baldwin, State of Alabama; with amendments (Rept, No. 
1127). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9375. 
A bill granting permission to Fred F. Rogers, commander, 


United States Navy, to accept certain decorations bestowed 


upon him by the Venezuelan Government; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1128). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials’ 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 11500) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to consolidate national forest lands”; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PARKS of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11501) for the 
exchange of land in El Dorado, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 11502) for the incorporation | 


of the National American Veteran and Allied Patriotic Or- 
ganizations; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 11503) to authorize the Presi- 
dent, in certain cases, to modify visé requirements; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 11504) to provide for an addi- 
tional district judge for the northern district of California; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 11505) making appropriations 
for the Executive office and sundry independent executiye 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; committed to 


the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 11506) granting a pen- 


sion to Eva A. Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. BACHARACH; A bill (H. R. 11507) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha Stadler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11508) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Redd; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 11509) granting an increase 
of pension to R. Elvina McDonald; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11510) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet M. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 11511) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of Clarence E. Barnes as naval officer, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11512) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 11513) granting a pension 
to Jennie Dickinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON;: A bill (H. R. 11514) to provide for the 
retirement of ex-Cadet Jay Earnest Schenck as a second lieu- 
tenant of Infantry, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11515) granting a pension 
to Richard King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 11516) granting a pension to 
Lucinda Geary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11517) granting an increase 
of pension to Ayner Browne; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11518) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances H. Underwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 11519) -granting a pen- 
sion to Annie R. C. Owen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORBHBAD: A bill (H. R. 11520) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice A. Minick; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSHYHR: A bill (H. R. 11521) granting a pen- 
sion to John Nidy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: of New York: A bill (H. R. 11522) to ratify 
and confirm an extension of lease given by the Seneca Nation 
of Indians for the right to excavate sand on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation in the State of New York; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. p 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11523) authoriz- 
ing the redemption by the United States Treasury of 20 war- 
savings stamps (series 1918) now held by Dr. John Mack, of 
Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also,ja bill (H. R. 11524) refunding to Pontus Hilmer Berg- 
strom the sum of $100, with interest from December, 1919, be- 
ing money.expended for an operation from disabilities incurred 
while in the naval service; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr.:SMITH: A bill (H. R. 11525) granting a pension to 
Sadie Humphrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11526) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 11527) granting a pension 
to Nettie Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 11528) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate Mount; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11520) for the relief of John L. Eveleigh ; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11530) granting 
a pension ta Dorthula E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. I 

By Mr. TAYLOR: of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11531) grant- 
ing a pension to Jacob L. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11532) granting a pension 
to Linnie Bentley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11533) granting a pension to Mary Ash; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11534) granting a pension to Martha M. 
Ellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11535) grant- 
ing a pension to Margaret S. Gossett; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11536) granting 
an increase of pension to Anna M. McKain; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11537) granting an inerease of pension 
to Catherine Mayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, u bill (H. R. 11538) granting a pension to Robert D. 
McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 11539) granting an increase 
9i pension to Eliza Hatten; to the -Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3400. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the board of directors 
of the Boston Real Estate Exchange, urging the defeat of 
Senate bill 3764 and House bill 11078, which propose the crea- 
tion of a rent commission for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3401. Also, petition of the Massachusetts Trust Co. Associa- 
tion, approving the resolution adopted by delegates of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State Banks urging the 
elimination of certain parts of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3402. Also, petition of -the Massachusetts Bar Association, 
urging the passage of Senate bill 3363, increasing the salaries 
of the Federal judiciary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3403. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the Rockford (III.) 
Real Estate Board and the Chicago Real Estate Board, pro- 
testing against the passage of the bills (S. 3764 and H. R. 
11078) establishing a permanent rent commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

8404. Also, petitions of the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce, both of Peru, III., opposing legislation to give the 
Sanitary District of Chieago the right to continue. indefinitely 
the pollution of the Illinois River with sewage. to the detriment 
of the cities and people in the Illinois Valley ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 


3405. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Trust Co. Association, unanimously ap- 
proving the resolution adopted by the delegates of the Na- 
‘tional Association of Supervisors of State Banks at their 
twenty-third annual convention, held at Buffalo, N. Y., on 
July 21, 22, and 23, 1024, with regard to the relationship of 
State banking system with the Federal reserve system; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3406. By Mr. GUYER: Petition of Princeton Post, No. 111, 
Department of Kansas, G. A. R., protesting the passage of 
Senate bill 684, authorizing the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the commencement on June 18, 1923, of 
the work of carving on ‘Stone Mountain a monument to the 
soldiers of ‘the Confederacy; to the Committee on Banking 
‘and Currency. 5 

3407. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of citizens of Benten 
Harbor, Mich,, protesting against Senate bill 3218, providing 
for compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3408. By ‘Mr. -O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Jamaica Community Branch, Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion of ‘Brooklyn and Queens, New Tork, urging the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the ‘Senate to report the resolution 
providing for the participation of the United States in the 
World Court on the Harding-Hughes terms so that it may be 
ee ie by the whole Senate; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

3409. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of J. O. Marsh and other 
citizens of ‘Superior, Wis., opposing the passage of the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) for the District of 
Columbia or the enactment of any other: religious legislation; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3410. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of Charles E. Dietz, Tuomas 
Barbour, and 70 other residents of Paterson and vicinity, 
against passage of Senate bill 3218, compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance bill for the Distriet of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

3411. By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of residents of the State 
of Arkansas, opposed to the compulsory Sunday observance 
bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3412, By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: Petition of Alex 
Franz and 36 other residents of Charlotte, Mich., protesting 
against the passage of Senate bill 3218, the so-called Sunday 
observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Monpay, January 12, 1925 
(Legislature day of Monday, January 5, 1925) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the ‘expiration 
of the recess, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell,” 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 62) to create two judicial districts within the State 
of Indiana, the establishment of judicial divisions therein, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10404) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; re- 
quested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MAGEE 
of New York, Mr. Wason, Mr. BUCHANAN, and Mr. LEE were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at.the conference, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate: a com- 
munication from the Public_Printer, transmitting, pursuant to 
jaw, the annual report of the operations of the Goyernment 
Printing Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MEMORIAL 


Mr. WARREN presented a ‘memorial of sundry citizens: of 
Medicine ‘Bow, Wyo., remonstrating against the enactment of 
any Sunday observance or other religious legislation applicable 
to the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 
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JUDICIAL DISTRICTS OF INDIANA—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
62) to create two judicial districts in the State of Indiana, 
the establishment of judicial divisions therein, and for other 
purposes, haying met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ments insert the following: 

„That the State of Indiana shall constitute one judicial 
district to be known as the district of Indiana. For the pur- 
pose of holding terms of court the district shall be divided into 
seven divisions constituted as follows: The Indianapolis divi- 
sion, which shall include the territory embraced within the 
counties of Bartholomew, Boone, Brown, Clinton, Decatur, 
Delaware, Fayette, Fountain, Franklin, Hamilton, Hancock, 
Hendricks, Henry, Howard, Johnson, Madison, Marion, Mon- 
roe, Montgomery, Morgan, Randolph, Rush, Shelby, Tipton, 
Union, and Wayne; the Fort Wayne division, which shall in- 
clude the territory embraced within the counties of Adams, 
Allen, Blackford, De Kalb, Grant, Huntington, Jay, Lagrange, 
Noble, Steuben, Wells, and Whitley ; the South Bend division, 
which shall include the territory embraced within the counties 
‘of Cass, Elkhart, Fulton, Kosciusko, La Porte, Marshall, Miami, 
Pulaski, St. Joseph, Starke, and Wabash ; the Hammond divi- 
sion, which shall include the territory embraced within the 
counties of Benton, Carroll, Jasper, Lake, Newton, Porter, 
Tippecanoe, Warren, and White; the Terre Haute division, 
which shall include the territory embraced within the counties 
‘of Clay, Greene, Knox, Owen, Parke, Putnam, Sullivan, Ver- 
milion, and Vigo; the Evansville division, which shall include 
the territory embraced within the counties of Daviess, Dubois, 
Gibson, Martin, Perry, Pike, Posey, Spencer, Vanderburg, and 
Warrick; the New Albany division, which shall include the 
territory embraced within the counties of Clark, Crawford, 
Dearborn, Floyd, Harrison, Jackson, Jefferson, Jennings, Law- 
rence, Ohio, Orange, Ripley, Scott, Switzerland, and Wash- 
ington. s 

“ Seo, 2, That except as hereinafter in this section provided 
terms of the district court for the Indianapolis division shall 
be held at Indianapolis on the first Mondays of May and 
November of each year; for the Fort Wayne division, at Fort 
Wayne on the first Mondays of June and December of each 
year; for the South Bend division, at South Bend on the second 
Mondays of June and December of each year; for the Ham- 
mond division, at Hammond on the first Mondays of January 
and July of each year; for the Terre Haute division, at Terre 
Haute on the first Mondays of April and October of each year ; 
for the Evansville division, at Evansville on the second Mon- 
days of April and October of each year; for the New Albany 
division, at New Albany on the third Mondays of April and 
October of each year. When the time fixed as above for the 
sitting of the court shall fall on a Sunday or a legal holiday, 
the term shall begin upon the next following day not a Sunday 
or a legal holiday. Terms of the district court shall not be 
limited to any particular number of days, nor shall it be neces- 
sary for any term to adjourn by reason of the intervention of 
a term of court elsewhere; but the term about to commence in 
another division may be postponed or adjourned over until the 
business of the court in session is concluded. 

“Sec. 3. That the President of the United States be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed by, and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate to appoint an additional district judge 
for the district of Indiana, who shall reside in said district, 
and whose term of office, compensation, duties, and powers 
shall be the same as now provided by law for the judge of said 
district. 

“Sec. 4. That the clerk of the court for the district shall 
maintain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Indian- 
apolis, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Hammond, Terre Haute, 
Evansville, and New Albany. Such offices shall be kept open 
at all times for the transaction of the business of the court. 
Each deputy clerk shall keep in his office full records of all 
actions and proceedings of the district court held at the place 
in which the office is located. 

“ Seo. 5, A judge of the District Court for the District of In- 
diana may, in his discretion, cause jurors to be summoned for 
a petit jury in criminal cases, from the division in which the 
cause is to be tried or from an adjoining division, and cause 


jurors for a grand jury to be summoned from such parts of 

the district as he shall from time to time direct. A grand jury 

summoned to attend a term of such court may investigate, and 

find an indictment or make a presentment for, any crime or 

offense committed in the district, whether or not the crime or 

ee was committed in the division in which the jury is in 
on. 

“Sec. 6. That either party in a civil or criminal proceeding 
in said district may apply to the court in term or to a judge 
thereof in vacation for a change of venue from the division 
where a suit or proceeding has been instituted to an adjoining 
division and the court in its discretion, or the judge in his dis- 
cretion, may grant such a change.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge in and for the district 
of Indiana and to establish judicial divisions therein, and for 
other purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 

R. P. ERNST, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Gro. S. GRAHAM, 

ANDREW J. HICKEY, 

Harron W. SUMNERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WATSON, I ask that the Senate now agree to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 8915) granting an increase of pension to Ellen L, 
Goodwin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3916) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Palmer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 8917) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
Croft; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3918) authorizing the use of cancellation dies by 
philanthropic and charitable associations; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

PROPOSED BUREAU OF COAL ECONOMICS 

Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 179) to establish a department of mines, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $8,000 for Indian school, Chemawa, Salem, Oreg., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 11308, the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

LANDS FOR NAVAL PURPOSES 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8732) to authorize the dis- 
position of lands no longer needed and the acquisition of other 
lands required for naval purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carprr in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10404) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr, McNary, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. CAPPER, 
Mr, Suira, and Mr. Overman conferees on the part of the 
Senate. $ 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 518) 

to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
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defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers and 
other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, 
or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, 
at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; 
Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be 
located and constructed at or near Lock and Dam No, 17, on 
the Black Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and trans- 
mission line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to 
lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, 
Dam No, 2 and Dam No, 8 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th 
Cong., Ist sess.), including power stations when constructed as 
provided herein, and for other purposes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a day or two ago my 
very greatly esteemed friend the senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Roklxsox] made the statement that the real issue 
underlying the controversy over Muscle Shoals is the issue 
between those who favor public ownership and operation and 
those who do not, and those who were opposed to Government 
operation yoted for the Underwood bill and those who favored 
Government operation voted against it. I am constrained to 
believe that my distinguished friend, who is such a splendid 
lawyer, such an able statesman, such a fair debater, has cer- 
tainly made a mistake in declaring that is the issue in the 
controversy. There is no real element of public ownership in- 
volved in the bill, or in either one of the bills. May I say, how- 
ever, that if it is in one bill it is just as much in the other bill. 
Both bills provide for public operation. The Underwood bill 
provides for public ownership just as certainly as does the 
Norris bill. It is not a question of public ownership, therefore. 
The principle of government ownership and operation can not 
apply to one unless it applies to the other, because the prin- 
ciple of the two bills is the same in so far as public ownership 
aud operation is concerned. 

In the next place, I do not understand by the term “ public 
ownership and operation” that it really has anything to do 
with the question we are now considering. As I understand 
public ownership and operation, it is where a government, 
whether national, State, or municipal, takes over or builds a 
plant for the purpose of going into competition with a private 
plant and conducts a business, for instance, like the ownership 
and operation of the railroads or of the telegraph and tele- 
phone companies or any other public utility. There is no such 
purpose in either one of the bills. There is no such purpose 
in connection with this plant, as I understand it. This plant 
was built for war purposes. It was built by the President of 
the United States by the use of a general appropriation that 
was put in his hands for war purposes, and a part of the 
money was allotted for the building of this great plant. It 
was primarily and essentially a war plant, and, therefore, if 
the Government of the United States operates that war plant 
and incidentally disposes of the surplus power, whether for 


fertilizer purposes or for current and light purposes, the ques-. 


tion of Government operation is not involved. It is a mere 
incident to the real purpose, which is that of a war plant. So 
I say there is no question of public ownership and operation 
involved. The Government already owns the plant. It is to 
operate it as a war plant. The operation for private purposes 
is merely an incident to its use as a war plant. 

I might say in passing that it seems to me it comes with 
poor grace from those who voted for the Underwood bill, 
containing exactly the same principle and policy of Govern- 
ment operation, to talk about those of us who voted against it 
being in favor of public operation. The 18 Democrats who 
voted for the Underwood bill, each and every one, voted for 
public operation of the plant, if it is to be public operation. 
Those of us who voted against it voted against the principle 
of Government operation. But that is a mere incident. 

Mr. President, Muscle Shoals is a war plant. It was author- 
ized to be built by President Wilson out of a fund that was 
given him by the Congress. It was not authorized in the 
usual, ordinary way, and but for the war probably never would 
have been authorized. Now, after it was authorized for such 
a purpose and is about to be completed, the Underwood bill, 
in the alternative, would take it out of the hands of the Goy- 
ernment, put it in the hands of private lessees, to be operated— 
mark you, it is not to be operated for the benefit of the Goy- 
ernment, because if the Government ever wants to use it for 
war purposes under the Underwood bill it has to condemn and 
take it over—but what it means is that for a small rental 
the Government turns it over to a lessee to be operated not for 
any Government purpose but for the private purposes of such 
lessee. The Government needs this great power plant it has 
built entirely out of Government money, for war purposes first, 
for purposes of navigation second, and incidentally only is it to be 
used for peace purposes. We say the Government ought to 
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keep it and that the use of the power for the purpose of manu- 
facturing fertilizers and the use of the power for sale to pri- 
vate consumers is incidental to its first and great use in war 
purposes. There is no possible question of Government own- 
ership and operation of a private utility, 

Mr. President, I have neyer believed, and do not now believe, 
in what is commonly known as Government ownership and op- 
eration of public utilities, but I do recognize the fact that there 
are exceptional cases in which it is wisest for the Government 
to conduct its own business. Such cases as have met my ap- 
proval and such cases as have met the approval of the 
Congress—the Panama Canal act, the farm loan act, the 
parcel post act—all of those acts provided for Government 
operation of public utilities. All of those acts in a way 
invaded private business, and yet those acts received almost 
unanimous approval of Congress. Any of these acts go further 
along the line of Government operation than does this act, 
unless it be the Panama act. 

There is no use in attempting to becloud the issue. It is a 
plain matter of business as to what is best to do with this 
property, It is best for the Government, best for the people, 
best for the safety of this Republic. 

I come now to the bill of the Senator from Alabama, and I 
want to dissect it for a few minutes, because I belleve that if 
Senators put their minds upon the actual provisions of the bill 
none of them can give their consent to yote for it. I start 
with the first section, which dedicates this great plant, these 
great properties at Muscle Shoals, to what purpose? They— 


are hereby dedicated and set apart for the use for national defense in 
time of war and for the production of fertilizer and other useful 
products in time of peace. 


Why that dedication? The Government has already built 
it for the purpose of war. How can it be rededicated to that 
purpose and what would be the sense of rededicating it to 
the purpose of war? The bill does the very opposite of dedi- 
cating the plant to war purposes. Instead of dedicating the 
plant to war purposes it takes it out of the hands of the Gov- 
ernment for war purposes and dedicates it to private uses if 
a lessee obtains it. Here is a supposed statement of fact in 
the first section of the bill that is not a fact at all. It is far 
from the fact. It says that it dedicates this great plant to war 
purposes when as a matter of fact it is dedicated to private 
uses under conditions which I shall discuss in a few moments 
and which seem to me to be indefensible. I say, therefore, 
that section 1 is a misrépresentation of the actual facts. 
While pretending to be a dedication of the plant to war pur- 
poses, it is taking away from the people of the United States 
this great war asset which it has been determined all along 
should be used for war purposes. 

Then comes section 2 which provides that whenever it is 
needed for war purposes it shall be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. Senators, we are spending $140,000,000 on this 
plant for war purposes. Then we are turning it over to a 
private individual for private purposes, and it is said that we 
can take it over in time of war if we desire. So the Govern- 
ment can take over any property in time of war if the Gov- 
ernment desires. The bill confers no new right upon the Goy- 
ernment. Indeed, Senators, if the Underwood bill passes, we 
take this plant on which the Government has spent $140,000,- 
000 for war purposes and turn it over to a private corpora- 
tion with the statement to the Government, “If you ever need 
it for war purposes you are at liberty to condemn it and pay 
the price that might be necessary to be paid for it.“ So it is 
conclusively shown, it seems to me, that instead of being dedi- 
cated for war purposes as provided in the bill it is dedicated 
to private purposes as declared in the second section of the 
bill and the only way the Government can get it for war pur- 
poses is to pay for it like it would pay for any other private 
citizen’s property. In other words, Mr. President, if we get 
into another war, the Government will have to take over this 
property at its own expense just as if it had not built it. 
That alone should condemn this bill, Why, Mr. President, the 
idea of sane men, after having authorized the expenditure 
of perhaps $140,000,000 for this plant to be used primarily in 
time of war, that we should now transfer it to a private cor- 
poration to be taken away from that private corporation at 
the Government’s expense in time of war, is such a monstrous 
proposition that I do not see how any Senator can vote for it. 
Why should we go to this enormous expense, and then have 
to pay for it all over again, to some private lessee who gets 
the property for a song? Ah, but that is not all, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It has been stated here time and again that this plant 
and Chile are our only sources of supply of nitrogen. That 
is true, and we have been told about the dangers of being de- 
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pendent upon Chile and there is danger there, too. But if 
tliis plant goes into the hands of a foreign corporation con- 
trolled by aliens, as I believe it will, how much more are we 
not justified in passing this bill? 

It is said that the Government may if it so desires let the 
company proceed to manufacture nitrogen for war purposes to 
the extent of 40,000 tons a year. So it can. But the Govern- 
ment will pay for that nitrogen just like it pays for any other 
nitrogen. There is no fixing of the price which the Govern- 
ment is to pay. No advantage comes to the Government from 
buying it from this company rather than from some other 
company. There is not a suggestion that the Government 
should get this nitrogen any cheaper in time of war. Indeed, 
as we all know, the Government will have to pay the very 
highest price in the event of war for the nitrogen that is manu- 
factured there; and not only that, but remember if the Gov- 
ernment takes it over it will have to pay the actual value. 
That value will not be ascertained by the Senate as the Senate 
is undertaking to fix the rental value now, but the company 
will have ‘its trained lawyers and, if it is necessary, will go 
into the courts to determine at just what value it shall be 
taken over. I say to Senators that if the bill passes with that 
provision in it and if the Government ever uses this plant for 
“war purposes, it will pay a great deal more for one year's use 
of the plant than the entire plant has cost the Government up 
to this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the ‘Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ‘HEFLIN. How does the Senator reach any such con- 
‘clusion as that which he has just stated to the Senate? 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I reach it from the plain wording of the 
bill. It is undertaken to make a private property out of the 
plant. ‘The ‘lessee has a private right in it, and when the 
Government takes it over, of course the Government will have 
to pay for it. It is not provided what the Government shall 
pay. It is not even said that the Government shall pay a 
reasonable price ‘for it. The ‘implication is that the Govern- 
ment will pay a war price for it, and I have no doubt a war 
price will be paid for it if it is taken over. If there was 
nothing else in the bill than that provision or ‘those ‘two sec- 
‘tions, the bill ought not to be agreed to. No Senator, in my 
judgment, can afford to vote ‘fora bill that will solemnly state 
in its first section that ‘this great property is dedicated to 
Government uses in time war and in the second section blandly 
take it out of the Government use and put ‘it into private 
‘hands, and then say that the Government can get it by paying 
the full price for it, or if it sees fit to elect to let the company 
go on and manufacture nitrates for war purposes, it must pay 
‘the ‘full value of the nitrates so manufactured. 

There is no ‘protection to the Government in either one of 
these sections. It is nothing in the world, Senators, ‘but an 
absolute taking of the public property and bestowing it upon 
a lessee without adequate compensation. That is what these 
two sections mean. It means a gift worth probably hundreds 
of millions to a favored lessee. 

Then I come to sections 3 and 4, and I wish to take those two 
sections together. Senators will recall those sections. While 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen are to be manufactured in time of 
war for war purposes and are to be manufactured in time of peace 
for fertilizer purposes, those very two statements are contradic- 
tory; indeed, the two sections are contradictory. Suppose the 
Government should want nitrogen ‘in time of peace, does any- 
one mean to say it should not get it? We use enormous sup- 
plies of nitrogen in time of peace. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator from Tennessee leaves 
the suggestion with reference to the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment in time of war ` 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 


lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask, is the Senator in possession 
of any information or does the testimony which was taken in 
the hearings disclose any facts which support the ‘idea that 
40,000 tons of nitrogen would be anything like adequate to the 
requirements of the Government in time of war, and especially 
a war such as that through which we have just passed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; it would not be. It would be 


quite an element in the supply, but it would not be an adequate 
supply. Indeed, I want to say to the Senator that while the 
Underwood amendment starts out with the very gracious state- 
ment that the plant at Muscle Shoals is dedicated to the use 
of the public in time of war, after those meaningless words are 
uttered no other attempt is made in the amendment to protect 
the rights of the Government in time of war—none whatever. 


‘absolutely no difference. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I appreclate the argument just made by the 
Senator that the Government would have under its general 
powers the same right to possess itself of the Muscle Shoals 
property as it would have to appropriate any other water- 
power property for the purpose of manufacturing nitrogen for 
war purposes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely; just the same as if the provi- 
sion were not written in the measure at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The only difference that I can see in that 
respect between this property and any other like property is to 
the extent of the 40,000 tons of nitrogen to be manufactured there 
would be a stand-by plant capable of producing that amount of 
nitrogen. 

Mr. MoKNLLAR. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But to the extent that the Government's 
requirements might exceed that 40,000 tons there would be 
No -provision is made to meet fur- 
ther of requirements in excess of that quantity in order to 
meet national emergencies. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. No such provision at all is made. We 
should have to depend upon the nitrate fields of Chile then 
just as we now do. Of course, 40,000 tons of nitrogen would 
not be sufficient in time of war. ‘We used very much more 


‘than that in the last war. My recollection is, that we used 


about that much in a very few days in the last war, during a 
portion of the time at any rate. 

Mr. President, so far as sections 8 and 4 are concerned, they 
are contradictory provisions. Section 3 provides that at the 
end of the fifth year 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen shall be 


produced annually for war purposes. Section 4 provides that 
‘the same amount is ‘to be produced for peace purposes. Who 


is to decide when the nitrogen is to be used for war purposes 
and when it is to be used ‘for peace purposes? We use an 
enormous amount of nitrogen in the manufacture of explo- 
sives in peace time. Who is to say what shall be used for 
peace purposes and what shall be used for war purposes, and 
who is to say at what price the nitrogen is to be sold to the 
Government? 

Why, Mr. President, if a war ‘takes place, and ‘this plant is 
used by the lessee for the purpose of furnishing nitrogen to 
the Government, it will have the right, under this ‘bill to 
charge the Government what ‘it will for nitrogen. If the 
lessee ‘holds ‘the plant and manufactures the nitrogen, it can 
sell it to the Government at such a price as may almost bank- 
rupt the Government. If the Government takes it over, under 
section 2 of the act, then it will have the right to mulct the 
Government under the laws of eminent domain for virtually 
what it will. Oh, Mr. President, these acts take the plant 
out of the hands of the Government and puts it in the hands 
of private interests, and in so far as war purposes are concerned, 
this plant will be almost, if not absolutely, valueless in war 
purposes. The money that has been spent on it will have been 
wasted by the Government for war purposes. 

And then it provides and much stress is laid upon these 
sections 8 and 4 about the mandatory provision for the manu- 
facture of nitrates. Why, Mr. President, if this company does 
not want to manufacture nitrates, how easy it will be for them 
not to do it. It can be argued that the two provisions, one 
offsets the other. It can be argued that it is impossible to 
manufacture but 40,000 tons of nitrogen at this plant, that if 
was intended only to manufacture that at this plant. Some- 
body may sue out an injunction, as it was shown by the Sena- 
tor from New York Saturday, against the use of the process 
they have for making nitrogen at this plant, and therefore the 
contract may be avoided and eluded. But you will say that 
they will live up to it. How do we know? If we take the 
Alabama Power 'Co.’s past experience, we know they are not 
going to live up to it. They had a bill passed in the Con- 
gress of the United States in 1912 when the same theory that 
this bill ‘has was put forward, namely, ‘that they were going 
to manufacture fertilizer on the Coosa River, at Dam No. 18. 
It was said then that people had gone to the General 
Electric Co. in New Tork to get money to build this plant and 
could ‘not do it and then had gone to British and Canadian 
people, and the British and Canadian people had given them 
the money to build the Coosa Dam, and that they had entered 
a partnership with the Cyanamide Co. of America ‘to manu- 
facture fertilizer, and that they were not going to use it for 
power purposes, but for fertilizers for the farmers of the 
country and the South; but they have never manufactured an 
ounce of fertilizer. They have the dams, they have the plant 
yet; but they have never manufactured an ounce of fertilizer 
and will not do so. And if they get this plant they are not 
going to manufacture ‘fertilizer for the farmers of the country 
and the South. It is idle to talk about it. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
another interruption? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose the Senator’s argument leads to 
this, that if we are to part with this property, relying upon 
our right to take it over in time of war, we certainly ought 
to see that there is a stand-by plant capable of producing the 
reasonable requirements of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly, Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina is exactly right. I should have reached 
that part of my argument a little later on, but I will refer 
to it now. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] admitted that 
this was a very inadequate consideration for the plant, but 
the reason for the inadequacy of the consideration was lessee's 
agreement to manufacture fertilizer. Surely there ought to 
have been a provision inserted to protect the Government. 
Surely, if we turn over this great plant to any lessee we ought 
to provide that in the event of war the Government shall have 
the right to take it over without any further cost to the Gov- 
ernment in order to manufacture nitrogen, not only 40,000 
tons of nitrogen, but to manufacture as much as may be neces- 
sary or as much as it might be able to manufacture at the 
plant, and the Government should be able to do that without 
compensation. 

Mr. President, as I have just shown, unless some such pro- 
vision shall be contained in this legislation one year’s use or, 
it may be, for six months’ use of the plant in time of war 
will probably cost the Government more than the entire cost 
of the plant. The entire rental for 50 years will only be 
about $80,000,000, and, under the terms of this amendment, it 
may cost twice as much as the entire rental, or it might cost 
as much as the entire rental and the entire cost of the plant, 
if the Government should recapture the property and retain 
it for a year, 

The rental on the plant, while it is in the Government's 
possession, will cost our Government more than the plant it- 
self. How in the name of heaven any Senator can vote for 
a bill which provides that, after it has spent this vast sum 
that has been spent in the building of this plant and turn it 
over to a private lessee at $1,832,000 a year, and then if it is 
necessary to be taken back in war time to pay for it just like 
the Government would have to pay for any other property— 
how any Senator can yote for a bill of this sort in the light 
of these facts is incomprehensible to me. 

Why, Mr. President, under any circumstances, there should 
be in this bill a provision that the Government does not have 
to pay to the lessee any sum whatsoever when it is taken over 
and used in the event of war. We know what the war prof- 
iteers did to the Government a few short years ago, and we 
know in our own hearts just what this corporation will do in 
the event of another war. It will hold the Government up 
for every dollar that is possible for it te be held up for; so 
that, Mr. President, I say that with this section in this bill 
no Senator should vote for it. And you will note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how carefully no law is changed by this section. It 
provides: “The foregoing clauses shall not be construed as 
modified, amended, or repealed by any of the subsequent sec- 
tiong or paragraphs of this act, or by indirection of any other 
act.’ 

So, Mr. President, representing the Government as we do— 
and the Members of the Senate are here looking after the 
interests of the Government as well as of the people; we are 
the trustees of the Government—surely we ought to see that 
the Government is protected before we vote for any such 
unconscionable legislation as this, which will take this prop- 
erty which is already dedicated to the public use in time of 
war and turn it over to a private corporation with the state- 
ment that if the Government needs it it can condemn it and 
pay for it just as it may condemn the property of any citizen. 
It may be that we shall have to take it away from an alien- 
controlled corporation, for the Alabima Power Co., if it shall 
get the property, as I believe it will get it, has been up to a 
yery short time ago and probably now is an alien-controlled 
corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the 
Senator from Tennessee, who has from the beginning been 
very much interested in and very diligent in investigating all 
phases of this very important matter which we now have 
under consideration, whether he knows of any other plant in 


the United States to-day which is manufacturing or is pre- 
pared to manufacture nitrogen from the atmosphere? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not. Certainly, there is none that 
manufactures it to any considerable extent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we have no natural deposits of nitro- 
gen such as are found in Chile? 

Mr. McKELLAR. And no other factory where it may be 
produced. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have no factory in this country 
equipped to produce it from the atmosphere, and the result 
will be in case of war, if the ports of Chile should be block- 
aded by an enemy, this Government will be absolutely power- 
less to secure this essential element of conducting a war and 
of defending the Government against invasion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. I will say to the Senator 
that the parallel proposition that finds most force with me in 
reference to this matter is the building of the Panama Canal. 
The Government built that canal primarily for war purposes 
and spent $400,000,000 on it, but it is essentially a defensive 
measure for the Government. 

After we had finished that canal, suppose a bill had been in- 
troduced here providing that, inasmuch as we did not wish to 
interfere with private shipping and the business of shipping, 
we would lease that great plant, the Panama Canal, to be run 
by a private corporation, which would collect the tolls on the 
ships passing through it; and suppose it had been contended 
that the public defense was a matter of no importance in its 
relation to the canal, for the Government could take it over at 
any time. That could have been argued just as it is being 
argued in this case; and, furthermore, it might have been said 
that nobody is likely to attack us, and if they should our ships 
would be able to run around the Horn and get to the Pacific 
Ocean, or vice versa; and so we ought not to enter upon the 
Government operation of shipping facilities at Panama. Such 
an argument could have been made with force equal to that of 
the argument which is made in this instance. Senators, the 
great plant at Muscle Shoals was organized for war purposes. 
We have got to have it for war purposes; it is absolutely es- 
sential, for if our line of communication were cut off with 
Chile we would be defenseless unless we had some such plant, 
and this country does not want to be put in that defenseless 
condition. Yet while putting in the first section of the Un- 
derwood substitute a solemn declaration that the plant is dedi- 
cated to war purposes, it is proposed to turn it over to a pri- 
yate corporation under the terms of the amendment and prob- 
ably turn it over to an alien corporation, That is indefensible. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
a further interruption? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The thought in my mind is that the Gov- 
ernment should certainly retain this property until it has de-, 
veloped nitrogen-producing plants sufficient, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of War, we will say, to supply the reasonable 
requirements of the Goyernment in case of war and then, if it 
should be deemed wise to lease it, that it would only lease it 
upon condition that the lessee would stipulate to extend the 
plant which the Government has already created there to the 
point where it would have a capacity equal to the requirements 
of the Government for purposes of war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the Senator is correct about 
that. The idea of building this great plant by this enormous 
expenditure of the people's money and then turning it over to 
a private corporation for exploitation purposes without any 
regulation, is, to my mind, such a preposterous and such an 
indefensible proposition that I can not understand how a Mem- 
ber of this body can yote for it. I am not criticizing my col- 
leagues who are in favor of it, but I can not understand the 
reasoning under which they are willing to cast their votes to 
dispose of the Government's property, so useful and so neces- 
sary in time of war, for any such purpose. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the next proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am asking these questions because I re- 
gard this phase of the matter as the most essential that has 
been discussed at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is the most vital phase of the bill, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has been in my thought all the time. If 
during the war we had not been able to communicate with 
Chile and to secure from her our requirements while we were 
constructing this plant which we authorized what would have 
been our situation? 
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Mr. MCKELLAR. It would have been intolerable and inde- 
fensible and might have caused us to lose the war. Do we 
want to put ourselves in that attitude again after spending 
this vast treasure, $140,000,000, down there to build this great 
plant and to build the great dam there? Are we going to put 
ourselves in exactly the position in which we were prior to 
the war? Yet substantially we will be in that position if this 
bill shall pass. I do not see how any man who loves his coun- 
try aud wants to defend her when she is attacked can be will- 
ing to put her in such a defenseless position as this bill will put 
her in if it shall be passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator this question: 
If Germany had not many years ago, long before the war, 
begun to experiment with the production of nitrogen from the 
air, and if when the war came she had not developed her 
nitrogen production to the point where it was developed, would 
not Germany have been in a very precarious condition by 
reason of the action of the Allies in cutting her off from Chile? 
And was it not because Germany had provided against this 
very contingency about which we are now talking that saved 
her from collapse in the war long before the termination of the 
struggle? 

Mr. McKELUAR, I apprehend that to be the fact; and I 
will say to the Senator that so far as this bill. known as the 
Underwood bill, is concerned, not an experiment is required 
to be made. We do not know where we are going. They are 
not going to take steps to ascertain about the manufacture of 
nitrogen by a cheaper or a better method. We know nothing 
about that. We turn it all over. We will just say, for the 
sake of the argument, that we have turned it all over to the 
Alabama Power Co., if it should be the lessee, and it will de- 
teriitue whether or not, in the interest of all the people, these 
experiments will be conducted and better and cheaper methods 
of producing nitrates are to be found. 

That is why that provision in the Norris bill is so important, 
It provides for the selection of great chemists to build up an 
organization to ascertain what will protect this country by 
the manufacture of nitrogen in time of war. This vital neces- 
sity to the manufacture of explosives, the production of the 
materials out of which explosives can be manufactured. is of 
the primest importance for this country in any war, and we 
should not take out of the Government's hands this great in- 
strumentality by which it may be done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 
Peng MeKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 

a. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Alabama, in his argu- 
ment, seemed at least to concede the fact that in all probability 
whoever might lease this plant would not find themselves able 
to produce nitrogen profitably ; and because of an apprehension 
that there would be a loss in the production of nitrogen he 
stated, as I understood him, that he had made the return to 
the Government upon its expenditure of $45,000,000 or $150,- 
000,000, as the case may be, very small, probably inadequate, 
in order to recoup themselves in case they sustained a loss in 
operating the nitrogen plant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill of the Senator from Alabama re- 
quires the lessee to produce only 40,000 tons annually. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee believe that a lessee would be 
likely to produce one pound more of that product than the 
amount required in the bill if it should find itself unable to 
produce it at a profit? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, judging the future by the 
past, if this great Power Trust in Alabama gets charge of 
this plant I do not believe that it will produce any nitrogen 
at all; and I want to give you my authority for that con- 
clusion. - f 

In 1912, when I first came to Congress, to the House of 
Representatives, there was a bill before the Congress known 
as the Coosa Dam bill. It had for its purpose giving permis- 
sion to the Alabama Power Co.—this same company—to erect 
Dam No. 18 on the Coosa River; and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Unprrwoop], then a Congressman, had this to say. 
I quote the words from page 11586 of the Recorp of 1912: 


Now, what they propose to do is to spend $1,600,000 to help make 
this river navigable and allow the Government to use all the water 
jt needs for navigable purposes, and then take the balance of the 
power ereated, not for the purpose of selling electricity for Hght or 
heat but for the purpose of manufacturing cyanamide, or lime nitrogen, 
and fertilizer for the benefit of the farmers of Alabama and of the 
South. 


This company operates that plant to-day. I have been 
reliably informed that never has it produced an ounce of 
nitrogen for the farmers of Alabama and of the South. So, 
if we judge the future by the past, with the conflicting. sec- 
tions about the manufacture of nitrogen contained in this bill, 
and the possibility that the same cyanamide company that is 
referred to here will sue out an injunction against the use of 
its machinery, I do not believe that the lessee will produce a 
pound of nitrogen. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. For the second time I desire to correct my 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee. The Alabama Power Co. 
never has made any effort or contracted to make fertilizer at 
Lock 12 on the Coosa River. 

Mr: McKELLAR. Lock 18. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It never intended to do so. It neyer was 
involved at all in the legislation of which the Senator speaks. 
It was my bill that passed through the House at that time. 
It was the American Cyanamid Co. that was going to make 
fertilizer at this dam if President Taft had not vetoed my Dill. 
When President Taft vetoed my bill the American Cyanamid 
Co., which was going to set up business at Montgomery, Ala., 
went over into Canada. It is now making cyanamide in Canada, 
und selling it at a profit to the farmers of the United States; 
so, by the President’s veto, this industry was driven out of 
Alabama, out of the South, out of the United States, and over 
into Canada. 

If my friend from Tennessee finds any consolation in a 
thing of that kind, he is welcome to have it. I simply wanted 
to correct him. My colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] was speaking 
of the American Cyanamid Co., and not of the Alabama Power 
Co. I want to repeat that the Alabama Power Co. was never 
involved in any way in that: transaction. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, fortunately we have a 
Recorp, and the Recorp is better than the memory of any of 
us: My distinguished and very greatly beloved friend is sim- 
ply mistaken, and he is mistaken for the second time, and I 
think the Recorn shows it. 

This Coosa Dam bill was a bill to permit the Alabama Power 
Co.—not the Cyanamid Co—to dam the Coosa River in the 
Senator’s State. That was the bill which the junior Senator 
from Alabama favored and which the senior Senator from 
Alabama favored. They were both in the House at the time. 
That was the bill that was passed, and here is a letter that 
shows quite the contrary of what the Senator says. It shows 
that the Alabama Power Co, had entered into some sort of 
agreement with the Cyanamid Co. Of course the agree 
ment was merely for legislative purposes. The Alabama Power 
Co. wanted the power, and it was thought that the Senator 
from Alabama was a great friend of the farmer, and the way 
te get him to favor the bill was to raise a big hue and cry 
about the manufacture of nitrogen for the farmers of Ala- 
bama, and the bill could be passed in that way, and was 
passed in that way. I now read a letter which gives the inside 
history of it. 

I read from page 11591 of the Rxconn of August 22, 1912. 
That was when the bill was before the House, the very day it 
was before the House; and here was an officer of the Alabama 
Power Co. writing to the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HeritnJ, who was then a Representative: 

Wasurneron, D. C., August 22, 1912. 
Hon. J. THOMAS Herity, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. f 

Dran Me. Hernix : Referring to the questions you asked me in per- 
son regarding the Alabama Power Co., its purposes and intentions, on 
the Coosa River, in Alabama, I beg to say: 

The Alabama Power Co. was organized under the laws of the State 
of Alabama by a few Alabama friends and myself as a part of our 
well-known efforts, covering a period of almost a quarter of a century, 
for the improvement of the Coosa River. After a long and tiresome 
undertaking we not only succeeded in interesting some splendid capital 
in the development of power on the Coosa River at Lock 12 but we also 
succeeded in interesting the American Cyanamid Co.— 


The Alabama Power Co., now, interested the American 
Cyanamid Co— 
in locating a large plant on the Coosa River, in Alabama— 


Where, oh where, is that plant? They said: “ We have in- 
duced them to locate it.“ It never has been located 


for the manufacture of an air-nitrate fertilizer, known as calelum 
cyanamide, the particulars of ali of which are set out very fully in a 
letter by Mr. J. W. Worthington, of date July 3, 1912, attached to 
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the report of the Senate Committee on Commerce on Senate bill 7343, 
and to which I beg to call your especial attention. 

The Alabama Power Co. owns the power development at Lock 12, 
on the Coosa River, Ala., and is now at work building its dam for the 
development of power at this place, and for which we obtained the 
consent of Congress several years ago. 


By the way, they have a perpetual right to it—not 50 years— 
but a perpetual right to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just as Mr. Mellon has on the Little Ten- 
uessee River in the Senator's State. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Probably. 


The power plant at Lock 12 will develop when complete 10,000 
continuous 24-hour horsepower. 


Here is where the Senator is wrong. Listen to what it does. 
He said the Alabama Power Co. was not connected with it, but 
that it was the Cyanamid Co. Listen to this letter: 


The Alabama Power Co, made a contract with the American 
Cyanamid Co. for 14,000 24-hour horsepower, to be used for the 
manufacture of the nitrate fertilizers; therefore the development of 
power at Lock 12 will be insufficient to supply the needs and demands 
of the Cyanamid Co., to say nothing of the power that may be de- 
sired for other purposes, hence it is that the Alabama Power Co. 
is now asking a grant for the privilege of building a dam at Lock 18 
on said river, 


The Alabama Power Co. is asking for it, not the American 
Cyanamid Co. The American Cyanamid Co. never built a 
plant there. This letter was not true. It did not state the 
facts. The Cyanamid Co. never did build a plant there, and 
has not done so to this day, and there never has been an 
ounce of fertilizer produced at that plant. This is very inter- 
esting. It is an interesting piece of history of our lessee. 


In our efforts to finance the Alabama Power Co. we tried for quite 
a while to raise the money with which to make the development at 
Lock 12 in this country, but were unable to do so. We then took the 
matter up with foreign capitalists, and finally succeeded in interesting 
English and Canadian capital in the undertaking. Before going into 
this undertaking, however, these people examined the laws of this 
country bearing on the subject, both State and United States laws, 
and the money was raised with expectation of being governed by the 
general dam Jaws of the United States as they now stand; hence any 
amendments to the bill from the way it passed the Senate would 
probably be fatal, and I trust that Congress pass Senate bill 7343 just 
as the same is now pending. D 


This, with other matters which need not be referred to; the 
letter is signed by W. P. Ray. 

I will stop long enough in the reading of that letter to say 
that the trouble was caused by my esteemed friend, Ben G. 
Humphreys, of Mississippi, who offered an amendment, and a 
very proper amendment, for the United States to have con- 
trol of the rates; and it was voted down on the ground that it 
would lose to Alabama and the farmers of Alabama and the 
South this great fertilizer plant. 

How similar to the arguments that have been made in behalf 
of the fertilizer part of the Underwood bill in this controversy. 
I continue reading: 


Kindly bear in mind this is not a promoting or speculating scheme; 
we have the money, and are now at work at Lock 12, and if the bill 
passes granting the Alabama Power Co. the right— 


Not the American Cyanamid Co., as the Senator has sug- 
gested, but the Alabama Power Co.— 


the right to build a dam at Lock 18 work will be commenced at this 
development within 60 days. Work will also be commenced in due 
time on the Cyanamid Co.’s plant, as the money is all ready now for 
its construction. 


That was an effort to get a bill passed through Congress by 
a misstatement of facts, telling the Congress that they had the 
money to build the cyanamide plant for the benefit of the 
farmers. At that time I had just come to the House, a 
youngster, wholly unfamiliar with the methods employed in 
enacting legislation—a Democrat, trying to follow my leaders, 
The Democratic leader in the House was urging this bill, and I 
voted with him. I voted wrong about it; I frankly admit that. 

I made a mistake—a mistake I am not going to make again. 
A man may make a mistake on a subject once, and that is 
enough, It is not excusable for him to make a mistake twice 
on the same matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator who 
the Democratic leader in the House was at that time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] was the Democratic leader of the House at that time. 
So can I be blamed for haying my doubts as to whether they 


are going to make any fertilizer at all under the conflicting 
provisions of sections 3 and 4 of this bill? Who knows but 
what the same cyanamide company which helped the Alabama 
Power Co, through that perilous time and got that power for 
them would not be willing to file an injunction suit and keep 
their friend and former associate, whom they had helped out | 
before, from having to carry out the fertilizer contract? Can 
you afford to risk that, Senators, in the light of this history? 

My good friend over there, for whom I baye not only the 
greatest respect and admiration but for whom I have the 
greatest personal esteem and the warmest regard, was misled, 
just as I was. He made one of the finest of speeches in favor 
of it. I wish I had time to quote from it. He told some splen- 
did stories on Ben Humphreys and Swager Sherley and the 
distinguished Democrat from Illinois [Mr. Ratyeyj]. He had 
the House just roaring, and he told the House then, just as he 
has been telling the Senate now, the unparalleled advantages 
that were coming to the farmers of Alabama and the rest of 
the South just as soon as this cyanamide company got to manu- | 
facturing nitrates there for the farmers. That has been more 
than 12 years ago, and so far not an ounce of cyanamide has 
ever been manufactured there. I am not a prophet, but I ven- 
ture the prediction that if the Underwood bill passes the Senate 
and becomes a law 12 years from now some man standing on 
this floor will repeat what was said 12 years ago and what is 
being said here now and will assert that not an ounce of 
nitrates has ever been manufactured by the Alabama Power | 
Co., if it gets this property. 

Mr. RANSDELL and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield first to the Senator from 
Louisiana and then to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
in his opinion, even if the lessee under the proposed Underwood 
bill should manufacture every year the 40,000 tons of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen which he claims will be manufactured, the 
benefits derived therefrom would be comparable with those 
which in all probability would result from the wonderful re- 
searches proyided by the Norris bill, those researches which we 
have every reason to believe will result in cheaper and better 
methods of manufacturing fertilizer from the air than we are 
now aware of. Which would benefit the people of the United 
States most, in the opinion of the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there can be no possible 
difference of opinion about the value of the experimentation 
provided for in the Norris bill; and the Senator from Nebraska 
has accepted an amendment offered by me but prepared by a 
number of Senators on this side. I think most of us who feel 
as I feel about it, as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srarsons] 
feel about it, got together in preparing that amendment. The 
Government will manufacture just as much nitrogen as this 
lessee would be required to manufacture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; even more. There can not be any 
doubt about that. Not only that, but this corporation would be 
permitted to manufacture it at 8 per cent profit on the turn- 
over, which may mean 200 per cent profit on the money in- 
vested in this plant, whereas under the Norris bill, if fertilizer 
shall be manufactured, it will have to be sold to the farmers at 
not exceeding 1 per cent above the cost of production. So 
if we look at it from a farmer's standpoint, there is no com- 
parison between the two bills as they are now. It would be 
infinitely better to accept that provision for such wonderful 
research and experimentation as is provided for with such 
accuracy and such clearness in the Norris bill, and then the 
practical demonstration of what can be done as provided in the 
amendment that was offered by me. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Is there any research provided for in the 
Underwood bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. 

Mr. RANSDELL, There is no encouragement given to re- 
search, is there? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. How could any man who 
is a friend of the farmer for a moment accept the Underwood 
proposal over the Norris proposal as amended? I am frank 
enough to say that I can not understand how any friend of 
the farmer could accept the Underwood proposal over the 
Norris proposal as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, a few moments ago the 


Senator from Alabama, when he interrupted the Senator from 
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Tennessee, said something about his bill being vetoed by 
President Taft. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was that particular bill vetoed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not had time to examine into it, 
but my recollection is that President Taft vetoed it, but later 
on the Alabama Power Co. got the right to build a dam at 
Lock 18, and did build it and is still operating it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It got it under the water power act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the water power act, and got it 
fairly forever. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the second act embrace any provision 
with reference to the manufacture of fertilizer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Alabama said that by 
reason of that veto the American Cyanamid Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A foreign corporation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Instead of manufacturing this material in 
this country had been manufacturing it abroad. I sssume 
that he meant that they were manufacturing it abroad instead 
of in this country because in this country the Government, 
through its agencies, regulates the price at which that prod- 
uct can be sold. But if it is manufactured just across the 
border, and we do not manufacture it in this country at all, 
we are in the same position with reference to that supply 
of nitrogen that we are in to-day with reference to the Chilean 
supply of nitrogen. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was in error in stating that 
the Alabama Power Co. had had nothing to do with this propo- 
sition. But the Senator from Tennessee does not seem to 
understand very well the letter he has read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will put it in the Recorp, so that other 
people can understand it accurately, Failure to understand 
is possibly due to some shortcoming or inability on my part. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The American Cyanamid Co. was to manu- 
facture cyanamide at this dam on the Coosa River, Lock 18, 
I believe. They had already gone to Montgomery and had 
made arrangements for renting offices in a building for head- 
quarters. That was to be the headquarters of the American 
Cyanamid Co., and it was that company that was going to use 
this power to make fertilizer, and not the Alabama Power Co. 
The Alabama Power Co. did not bind itself to make any fer- 
tilizer or anything else, but the American Cyanamid Co. was 
the company that was going to do that. The Senator from 
Tennessee says they have not made any there, and he does not 
think they will make any in the future. When the bill under 
which they were to make it was vetoed by President Taft, 
and thus did not become a law, of course, they could not 
make it, because there was no provision for making it. When 
the bill was vetoed, instead of setting up business at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and manufacturing cyanamide at Lock 18, they 
went out of the country into Canada, where they are now 
making fertilizer and selling it at a profit to the farmers of the 
United States, I simply make that further comment to show 
that they have already made cyanamide at Muscle Shoals at 
plant No. 2. It is not an experiment. I have seen the cyan- 
amide made there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yielded to the Senator to ask a ques- 
tion, not to make a speech. I hope the Senator will not under- 
take to make a speech on the general question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall not, because I intend to make one 
when the Senator gets through. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that will be proper. The Sena- 
tor is entirely mistaken about his facts again. ‘This letter 
which I have read says that the Alabama Power Co. already 
has entered into a contract with the American Cyanamid Co. 
to furnish it the necessary power. It had agreed to furnish 
14,000 horsepower, and it did not have 10,000 horsepower, and 
it was appealing to Congress to pass this second bill, giving it 
this second dam site for the purpose of enabling it to carry 
out its contract. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Precisely, for the American Cyanamid Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The American Cyanamid Co., so far as the 
bill to which I referred is concerned, is not mentioned in the 
bill, except incidentally. The bill is not a bill for the benefit 
of the American Cyanamid Co., but a bill for the benefit of the 
Alabama Power Co. I read from the Recorp—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator reads, if the Alabama 
Power Co. acquired the rights it was seeking, was there any- 
thing in the way of tlle Alabama Power Co. contracting with 
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the American Cyanamid Co. to manufacture cyanamide in this 
country? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not a thing. It was a subterfuge, then, 
absolutely. The Alabama Power Co. never had any idea of 
manufacturing fertilizers for the farmers. They had not the 
slightest idea then, and in my judgment have no more idea now 
of manufacturing fertilizer for the farmers than they had then. 
Congressman Rainey had this to say about it: 


This bill seeks to give to the Alabama Power Co. the right to con- 
struct these dams. The Alabama Power Co. is an Alabama corpora- 
tion, but its stock is owned—all of it except just enough, perhaps, to 
give it a status in Alabama, two or three shares—by the Alabama Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co. (Ltd.). This is a Canadian company, or- 
ganized on the 5th day of January of this year under the laws of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


And that company will no doubt have one of its subsidiaries 
bid on this plant, of course. But the underlying ownership 
will be with the Alabama Power Co. 

Mr. President, now I come to the question of the profits on 
fertilizer, to which I referred just a few moments ago. The 
bill provides that profits shall not exceed S per cent on the cost 
of production. Eight per cent on the cost of production is no 
limitation upon the profits of this company. It would be just as 
good if there were no limitation at all. 

This company could make 200 per cent or even 300 per cent 
or even 500 per cent. It is possible for it to make that much 
on the amount of money invested and still not receive over 
8 per cent above the cost of production. That provision in 
itself is no protection to the farmer, no protection to the 
public, and no one ought to be deluded by it. It is a mean- 
ingless statement meant for the purpose of catching votes— 
I do not mean anything improper in that—to give the bill 
a show of fairness, It is not of any real effect, whatever 
its purpose. 

Now I come to the consideration involved. This plant cost 
the Government of the United States $140,000,000. As I pointed 
out two or three weeks ago, there is down there now some 
$40,000,000 worth of property. We own 2,800 acres of land. 
We own more than 300 houses. We own two towns there. 
We own railway tracks and railway cars. We own building 
material running into the millions of dollars’ worth, all kinds 
of materials. I mention particularly the steam plant, and 
all of the machinery in connection with the steam plant, and 
the cyanamide plant. There is property probably worth $40,- 
000,000 which is just thrown in as lagniappe, with no consid- 
eration for it at all. The Government is to-day getting $200,000 
a year for the steam plant alone, but in this arrangement it 
is dropped in the hopper and turned over to the lessee. How 
can we defend that proposition? How can a Senator defend 
his vote in turning over this vast property to a lessee under 
those circumstances? 

In 50 years none of the property except the land, and possi- 
bly Dam No. 2 will be of any value. There is no requirement 
as to replacement, none whatsoever. All of the property will be 
Worn out, the houses will be gone, the great steam plant will 
be gone, the cyanamide plant will be gone, and there is no 
provision for their replacement. We are just giving to this 
eompany property that is worth something like $40,000,000 
without any requirement for replacing. 

What else are we doing? We are requiring them to pay 
rent at 4 per cent on the cost of the dam. I remember when 
on the floor of the Senate the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Sxroor] made the statement that this property was not worth 
anything, that he was not willing to appropriate another 
dollar to complete it because when it was completed it would 
be a liability instead of an asset. He was not willing to 
spend on it any more of the Government's money. By the 
way, the bill failed that year and the work on the plant was 
stopped because of that sentiment. Then Henry Ford came 
along and offered quite a large sum for it and various other 
companies bid. Even the Alabama Power Co. put in a bid 
that was infinitely better than the proposal now made by the 
bill of the Senator from Alabama. ‘They offered to make 
50,000 tons of nitrates a year and offered to create a large 
sinking fund for replacement, to make all replacements, and 
to restore the property at the end of the term in the same 
condition as that in which they took it oyer. But all of that 
is left out of the bill. None of those requirements are re- 
tained in the bill. The plant is to be obtained for $1,832,000 
a year rental, an unconscionably and indefensibly small com- 
pensation for this great property. 

What Senator knows the value of the property? I stop here 
long enough to ask any Senator on either side of the Chamber 
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if he thinks he is-capable of fixing a rental price on the prop- 
erty? Why have we undertaken to fix it at all? Why do we 
put it in the bill? We do not know what its rental value is. 
Why do we undertake to do it without any examination? Ex- 
pert engineers ought to be consulted before any such inade- 
quate compensation is fixed. The moment that Dam No. 2 is 
yoked up the property will be worth $100,000,000. That is a 
mere idea of mine. It may be worth $200,000,000 or even 
$300,000,000. The power alone may produce a return on a 
valuation of something like $800,000,000. Who knows? Yet 
we are taking $140,000,000 of the people’s money and turning 
it over to a private lessee for a return of $1,832,000 a year, 
which will not be enough to pay for repairs, which will not be 
enough to pay for replacement. If we spent for replacements 
every dollar of the compensation we get every year for the 50 
years it would not take care of the replacements, so I am 
reliably informed. The Government would be out money if 
it kept the plant in the same condition that it is in now, and 
.yet we solemnly propose to pass this bill giving the property 
to a lessee for nothing—of course, that is virtually what it is— 
and the bill does not take into consideration the enormous 
amount of property of the value of $40,000,000 that is down 
there now. 

Mr, President, I can not understand, in the light of the in- 
disputable facts, how any Senator can vote to turn over the 
property of the Government te a private corporation or what- 
ever sort of corporation it may be. 

I next come to the question of the regulation of rates. I 
called attention some time ago to the fact that the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], when he was a Mem- 
ber of the Honse, in discussing. the question of rates, said it 
would be entirely proper to have regulation of rates provided 
the Government built the dam, but as the power company pro- 
posed to build that dam there was no reason for regulating 
the rates. That view was taken and the amendment then 
pending was voted down. But, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
the adoption of the Walsh amendment there is no national 
regulation of rates provided for in the bill. ~The Walsh amend- 
ment does not do it. 

Do Senators know what the Walsh amendment does in sub- 
stance and effect? All that the Walsh amendment does in 
substance and effect is to provide that in the event that Ala- 
bama and Tennessee and the other States near by have no 
utility commission to reguiate rates, then there is to be a Fed- 
eral Government regulation. All of those States have public 
utility commissions and therefore there will be no governmental 
reguiation. The Walsh amendment is absolutely valueless to 
all intents and purposes. If any Senator is voting for the bill 
on the ground that the Walsh amendment takes care of the 
regulation of rates he had better look at the amendment again 
before he votes for it. It does not regulate rates, but they are 
left to the State public utility commissions. 

Some days ago when discussing this matter I had some- 
thing to say about the Alabama Utilities Commission. Of 
course I did not intend to reflect on those gentlemen person- 
ally or any of them. I do not know any of them. I expect 
they are all very excellent gentlemen. I do not know them, 
but I assume they are all well-meaning men. I have no 
doubt that they are, and I am willing to assume that they 
are. However, I have in my hand a defense made of that 
commission by the Alabama Age-Herald in its issue of De- 
cember 21, 1924, which I am going to take the liberty of read- 
ing, The editorial is entitled McKetnar partly right,” and 
reads as follows: 

M’KELLAR PARTLY RIGHT 

Senator McKenuan’s charge that the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission grants unduly high rates to the Alabama Power Co. un- 
doubtedly contains a germ of truth, but very improperly and unjustly 
places the blame upon the Alabama Commission. The people of Ala- 
bama remember how narrowly they escaped paying rates at least 30 
per cent higher than those now prevailing. 


I stop here long enough to say that in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
steam plant furnishes 40 kilowatts of electricity for $1.20: 
The Alabama rate is $3.06, about 250 per cent more than the 
steam plant rate in one of the large cities in Ohio. The Ala- 
bama Power Co. at the time was seeking to make them 30 
per cent higher. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How do those rates compare to the rates in 
Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are about the same. The same 
interests virtually control in both States, and the rates are 
about the same. They at least have a community of interest. 
I believe they are a trifle higher in Tennessee, as I remember 
the figures, 


The people of Alabama remember how narrowly they escaped pay- 
ing rates at least 30 per cent higher than those now prevailing. The 
people remember how the power company almost succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the former’ State commission a much higher valuation based 
not on the items specifically required by law to form the basis of 
such valuations for rate-making purposes, but based on a purely 
nominal figure haying no proportionate relation to such items. The 
company sought In every way to evade an examination of its books, 
and the valuation now existing was arrived at by a compromise 
rather than by exact calculation. 

This result was not due to lack of desire on the part of the present 
commission to determine equitably the proper valuation, but was 
due to the commission’s lack of adequate auditing force properly to 
examine the company's business, The last legislature, under the in- 
fluence of Governor Brandon, and perhaps also of the power com- 
pany, refused to grant the commission that appropriation necessary 
to employ an auditing force of the requisite ability and numbers to 
inquire into the cost of utility operations in this State. There is 
only one organization in Alabama that knows how much it costs to 
produce power in this State, and that organization is the Alabama 
Power Co. Needless to say, the company will never tell of its own 
volition. 

Meanwhile the affairs of the company flourish like the green bay 
tree, only more so. Everybody desires that the company shall pros- 
per. It is to the public advantage that it shall prosper. But there 
is strong reason to believe that it is profiting unduly out of its pres- 
ent ability to escape that careful and capable examination that the 
public welfare requires. There is suspicion that the company enjoys 
unknown and considerable items in its appraisal that are a direct 
and an unjustified tax upon the consumers of hydroelectric current in 
Alabama, and that the very cost of its operations is under present 
circumstances a sealed book to the State commission. 


By the way, I am informed that the public records in 
Montgomery, Ala., show that this company's properties are 
assessed for taxation at $4,000,000 and that the utility com- 
mission is permitting them to earn a return on $14,000,000. 
This is indefensible, if true. 


I read further from the editorial: 


The commission, at the last session of the legislature, applied for 
an adequate and competent auditing force, not comparable with the 
auditing force maintained by even one large utility in this State, but 
regarded as sufficient to protect the public interest. This force asked 
for was to match itself against the wits. and talents of those in the 
employ of certain utilities and fighting to prevent that thorough in- 
spection of records and arrival at a fair valuation contemplated by 
law. By this shortsighted policy of refusing the force asked for, the 
Governor and the Legislature of Alabama have doubtless cost the 
people of this State.annuaily many, many times the sum saved by the 
refusal. It Is pertinent fo remember that the public service commis- 
sion was given no hearing on this important item of auditing appro- 
priation, but the application was summarily denied by the legislature, 

Senator MCKELLAR is probably right in his statement as to power 
rates in Alabama being much higher than they should be. But he 
unjustly places the blame upon the State commission Instead of upon 
Governor Brandon and the legislature which nullified the commission's 
plan to find out just how much it really costs to produce power in this 
State. 


Mr. President, if the Alabama Public Utilities Commission 
prevented another raid upon the people, prevented an increase 
of rates by 30 per cent being put upon the people of Alabama 
as stated in this editorial, it is entitled to credit for that 
service, and I congratulate it upon that service, but, Mr. 
President, if it is allowing that company to pay taxes on 
$4,000,000 worth of preperty only while the company is allowed 
to earn returns on $14,000,000 worth of property, then that 
commission is not doing its duty, and I suggest to it not to 
indulge in criticisms of other people. Anyone of the members 
of the commission ean go to the books in Montgomery and 
find for himself those figures and can act upon those figures. 
So, Mr. President, my idea is that if we are going to turn the 
fixing of these rates over to a State commission we shall be 
without any regulation of this great property. 

Mr. President, with one or two more suggestions I shall 
have concluded. A great deal has been said about public and 
private operation. I have in my hands copies of two bills for 
electric lighting. One bill, under public ownership in Canada, 
is for 334 kilowatt-hours at a cost of $3.55. I have in my hand 
a copy of another bill for exactly the same number of kilowatt- 
hours—334 kilowatt-hours—in the city of Washington, and 
that bill is for $23.18. The difference between the two bills 
is the difference between $3.55 and $23.18. If that is the 
difference between public ownership and private ownership, I, 
for one, am in favor of the public operation of this plant. 
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The Washington bill is 650 per cent greater than the Canadian 
bill for exactly the same amount of current. Mr. President, 
I ask as a part of my remarks to insert copies of these two 
bills and I also ask that they may be printed in parallel 
columns in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). 


Without objection, the Senator’s request will be granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Under public ownership the 
“Ontario system” of water-power 
development sells electricity to 
Canadian homes thus: One month, 
884 kilowatt-hours, $3.55, 


J. CULLIM, 
250 Victoria Avenue, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 
To THE Hypro-ELectric SYSTEM, 
Dr. 
Main Office, 120 Welland Avenue, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Under priyate ownership the 
Washington (D. C.) Electric Cor- 
poration charges the American 
home consumer thus: One month, 
334 kilowatt-hours, $23.18. 


Dr. C. S. Kine, 
102 "Beverly Court, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


To Potomac ELECTRIC Power Co., 
Dr. 
From December 14, 1922, to 
January 15, 1923: 


120 kilowatt- hours, at 
10 cents 


To Set eal service for 


per 
kilowatt-hour.. 812. 00 


2 A 
3 ed eee 


Previous meter read- . 11.18 


ing, 513.30 —---.._- 
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Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, a few days ago I read an 
editorial which seems to me to sum up this situation as well 
as it could possibly be summed up. That editorial, which is 
of date January 7, 1925, and is entitled “A $100,000,000 pres- 
ent,” reads as follows: 


One little piece of Wall Street news reads thus: “General Electric 
went to a new high for all time.” 

General Blectric, you know, is the big corporation that expects to 
transform Muscle Shoals into a little Teapot Dome of its own, with 
some dignified senatorial help. 

If General Electric got, and the people lost, that power property, 
about as they lost their oil property, General Electric would be worth 
more by at least one hundred millions, 

Wall Street gamblers have observed that big corporations usually 
get what they want. Somehow, it seems to dignified Senators, the 
right thing to let them have what they want. 

However, little people, if wise, will gamble cautiously, even in Gen- 
eral Electric. Some Senators, like Norris of Nebraska and WALSH 
of Montana, lack appreciation of the corporation's right to take public 
property. 


Mr. President, I am so thoroughly convinced that the Un- 
derwood substitute, if enacted into law, would not be best for 
the Goyernment or for the American ‘people that I shall be 
constrained to yote against it. 

I have nothing against the Alabama Power Co. or against 
any other company; I want them to prosper; I should like to 
see every corporation in this country prosper; I should like to 
see every individual in America prosper; but, Senators, we 
have no right to make any particular corporation prosper at 
the expense of all the people. This is the Government's prop- 
erty that we are proposing to give away. This property has 
been paid for in taxes by the American people. We are the 
trustees of the American people. It is our duty to make the 
best out of this property for the American people. 

The Norris substitute provides exactly the same benefits for 
the farmer which the Underwood amendment provides or 
claims to provide. The Norris amendment also provides that 
the property shall be kept intact always as a Government 
property for use in time of war. We need not think that we 
are not going to have other wars. Wars are likely to come 
at any time. It is the duty of America, after having prepared 
this great war asset and completed it, to keep it in its own 
hands and not to transfer it to some private corporation in 
order that that corporation may further exploit the people and 
the communities near where it is located. 

So Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the Underwood sub- 
stitute may in the end be defeated. I think it would be better 
that the Norris substitute as amended be passed, but, under 
no circumstances, ought the Underwood substitute be adopted 
by the Senate. 


I do not see how Senators on either side of the Chamber 
can find it to their interest or to the interest of their Govern- 
ment or to the interest of the American people or to the in- 
terest of any part of the American people, except those who 
are actually interested in getting the property, to vote in favor 
of the Underwood measure, and I hope, upon mature reflection, 
they will not do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, while my friend from Tennes- 
see was addressing the Senate I could not refrain from think- 
ing of the very strong speeches he has made against the 
Norris bill in the past and how ably and earnestly he has 
supported the bill containing the Ford offer. The provision 
in the Ford offer which appealed to me so strongly at the 
outset was that which required the manufacture of fertilizers 
for our farmers in time of peace and nitrates for the Gov- 
ernment in time of war. My colleague [Mr. UNDbERwoop] has 
written into his substitute the same provision that was in 
the bill accepting the Ford offer and several amendments have 
been adopted which have made that provision of the Under- 
wood substitute even stronger than when the Senator from 
Sveti oa supported so ardently the bill accepting the Ford 
offer. 

I confess that I do not understand the changes that have 
taken place here regarding this important matter. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee indulges in speculation along this line, 
and why should we not be permitted to do so? If I supported 
the bill embodying the Ford offer in the outset and advocated 
the provision in it requiring the manufacture of fertilizers 
for our farmers—and I still support that provision, which, as 
I have said, has been made stonger by amendments adopted 
at this session of the Congress—why should I be criticized 
by one who, along by my side, also supported the bill accept- 
ing the Ford offer for weeks and months and years, but now 
finds himself suddenly over in the camp of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norarts]. 

If my recollection serves me aright, the Senator from Tennes- 
see has presented telegrams and petitions time and time again 
from the people of his State indorsing the Ford offer. The 
Senator has made some speeches on the subject. I am having 
them looked up now and I may be able to read some of his 
statements to the Senate—some that he made here on another 
occasion in support of the Ford offer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will say that I have 
not received any petitions and memorials from any of my con- 
stituents, so far as I now recall—not a single one—asking me 
to support or vote for the Underwood substitute. One gentle- 
man in the State said that he rather looked with favor on 
that measure, but he was not wedded to it and, if there were 
any possibility of the Alabama Power Co. getting control of 
the property under the Underwood measure, he would be as 
much opposed to it as am I. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Underwood substitute has been before 
the Senate for only a very short time. The bill accepting the 
Ford offer was pending here for three years. The petitions 
the Senator from Tennessee received regarding that bill came 
in about a year ago. It may take two years for the informa- 
tion to get there so that the Senator's constituents may become 
thoroughly informed as to the true situation here. 
ee McKELLAR. Oh, no; they are very much quicker than 

at. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know they are very alert; they are splen- 
did people, the very salt of the earth 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And that is why I am fearing now that my 
friend is going to have trouble in explaining his swapping 
horses on this measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; they are behind 
me. I am getting telegrams and letters daily congratulating 


me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And swapping so quickly that he has amazed 
me by the rapidity of his action. 

Mr. MeKELLAR, I should like to jar the Senator a little. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the farmers are not being con- 
sidered very much here by some Senators, I fear, although we 
are right at the point now where we can do something for 
them, where we can really get action on a measure and pass 
it and have the President approve it and make disposition of 
Muscle Shoals in a way that will make sure that the farmers 
of the South will be benefited by it. 

The Senator from Tennessee now supports the measure of 
the Senator from Nebraska. He did not do that at first. He 
got up close to it and then he shied off from it; he then went 
closer to it and it looked a little better to him, and finally, 
with Grorce Norris, with outstretched arms and smiling, say- 
ing Won't you come over with me,” and the Senator from 
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Tennessee said, “I will,’ and he fell upon the bosom of the 
Senator from Nebraska and wept. [Laughter.] 

Mr, McKBELLAR. Mr. President, so that the Rrconn may 
be absolutely correct—and I know the Senator would not de- 
sire and does not intend to have it otherwise—I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator that the Senator from Nebraska accepted 
an amendment to his amendment providing that exactly the 
same amount of fertilizer shall be manufactured for the benefit 
of the farmers as are required to be manufactured under the 
Underwood substitute. Such is my belief about the matter 
that, with that provision thus protecting the farmers as far 
as it was possible to do so, I felt that the farmers were safer 
in the hands of the Government of the United States, so far as 
the manufacture of fertilizers at the Muscle Shoals plant is 
concerned, than they were in the hands of the Alabama 
Power Co. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator had already announced his op- 
position to the Underwood bill before he reached that far down 
the road in his conversion to the Norris bill. The Senator was 
really lost between the two measures for a little while. He 
was not for the Underwood bill; he was not for the Norris bill; 
he was on the mourners’ bench; he was contemplating very 
seriously which way he would go, and finally he went over, as 
I have said, to the Senator from Nebraska. 

I never thought that the State of Tennessee, which Old 
Hickory Jackson served and honored so long and in whose soil 
his remains sleep to-day, would ever have a Senator who would 
be supporting u socialistic measure in this body, The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] undertakes to put the Government 
into business against the enterprising citizens of the country. 
The bill of my colleague seeks to keep the Government out of 
business and to lease the property to private citizens to oper- 
ate it in the interest. of the farmers of the country, not because 
we think that they particularly want to operate it in the 
farmers’ interest, but because Congress says in the law that 
they shall do it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator about 
this socialistic stuff in the bill he is supporting. Does it not 
have a governmental operation alternative in it? Is it not a 
socialistic bill. too? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. We first state that the President shall 
lease the plant, or have the opportunity to lease it, and he 
must try to lease it. After he does all in his power to lease it, 
rather than permit it to stand idle we say: “If the private 
enterprise of the country does not want it and will not operate 
it, then it must be operated,” and as the last resort we provide 
that the Government. shall operate it. The Senator and those 
with him, however, put the Government in charge of it at the 
outset. They do not give private enterprise an opportunity to 
operate it. They put the Government, with all its power, right 
into competition with the private citizen. That is the attitnde 
of the Senator from Iowa and the attitude of my friend from 
Tennessee when they support the Norris bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield just for a question, because my 
friend was so careful not to permit me to make a speech in 
his time that I, while replying to him, do not want to be 
interrupted by him for that purpose. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I only want to ask a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not the principle of Government owner- 
ship and operation in the alternative part of the Underwood 
bill as it is in the other bill? The only difference between the 
two bills, as I understand—and I ask the Senator if it is not 
truc—is that one goes in first and the other one goes in last. 
They both have Government operation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President. I tried to make that 
plain before. Under the Underwood bill every one in the coun- 
try who desires to do so may bid for the Muscle Shoals project 
and he has an opportunity to take over this plant and operate 
it. The President can permit him to do that. He is directed 
to do it under this bill; but under the Norris bill the Govern- 
ment takes hold of it in the outset and private citizens are told 
to get in the background and make way for the march of 
socialism in the United States, led by the Government itself, 

That is the difference between the two. I know the differ- 
ence between a Bolshevik and a Democrat [laughter], and I 
know the difference between a Socialist and a Democrat, and I 
am getting more and more informed about them and their 
vagaries as this debate progresses. My friend from Tennessee 
is Just jumping up opposition ghosts here and yonder and 
chasing them down the line, and one of them hardly gets out of 
sight before he has jumped another one, and he now says that 


we make no provision for the maintenance of this dam; that 
it might cost $1,000,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; for replacement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There was nothing about replacement in the 
Ford bill, which the Senator supported for three years without’ 
batting his eye in opposition to its provisions. The Ford bill 
provided only $55,000 a year to take care of both dams and 
operate the locks. I have seen this dam which is now nearing 
completion at Muscle Shoals, It is a great piece of work. It 
probably will not have to have anything done to it in a hundred 
years. The chief engineer said that the $55,000 that was pro- 
vided in the Ford bill was enough. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee is an able Sena- 
tor and he is my good friend, and I want to save him if I 
can before it is everlastingly too late; God knows I would 
love to see him come home. I want him to come back and get 
off the shifting sands on which he stands and build his house 
upon the rock. Gronan Norris will get him into quicksand so 
deep that he will struggle in vain for a moment and before he 
fully knows what has happened everything will be settled in 
the sand bed, and the Senator will be under the sand and 
unable to see. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the name of the rock that the 
Senator wants me to come back to? Is it the Alabama Power 
Co. rock? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is the rock of Gibraltar and the cardinal 
principles of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I do not yield to the Alabama Power Co. 
that position. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Tennessee conjures up 
another ghost. He tells us that the Alabama Power Co. is 
going to get this plant. I do not know whether it is or not. 
He does not know, either. That is another ghost created by 
the extraordinary imagination of the Senator from Tennessee ; 
and if it suits his purpose to fight behind the Alabama Power 
Co., why, let him do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am fighting in front of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Whether the Senator is fighting in front of 
it or behind it, it does not make any difference to me. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. No; I am not fighting behind it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It does not make any difference to me, just 
so it consoles and comforts the Senator and renders assistance 
to him in his effort to excuse himself for supporting the social- 
istic measure of the Senator from Nebraska. 

My good friend has gotten himself all mixed up again on 
Lock 18 on the Coosa River. That was my bill which provided 
for building that dam, as I said before. I was in error about 
the Alabama Power Co. not being concerned in it. 

He was right in the statement that the Alabama Power Co. 
wanted to build the dam, but as to the fertilizer end of it— 
I am right about that. The fertilizer was to be made there 
by the American Cyanamid Co, I stated a little while ago, 
and I desire to state again, that by reason of the veto placed 
on that bill by Mr, Taft the American Cyanamid Co., which 
had already made its arrangements to set up business at the 
capital of my State, withdrew, went ont of the country, and 
is now doing business in Canada, and is making cyanamide, 
putting it in fertilizer, and selling that fertilizer at a profit 
in the United States. 

The Senator from Tennessee said that he voted for that 
bill in the House, and that he voted wrong, and that he is 
not going to vote that way any more. Let us analyze that - 
statement of the Senator. That bill in the House was for 
the purpose of setting up an industry in the United States, 
the like of which we did not have in our country. The Senator 
voted for that, bill. He was, therefore at that time, in favor 
of bringing in industries, encouraging them, building them up; 
but he now says he is sorry he voted that way, sorry that he 
tried to bring this great cyanamide industry into the United 
States: We used to be told that he who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before is a benefactor, a distinct 
blessing to mankind. Here we were trying to have another 
industry, and one the like of which we never had before, and 
the Senator from Tennessee says he is sorry that he rendered 
us assistance when we tried to bring in such an industry. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator talks about making_two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before. That is 
substantially the argument that the Senator made when he 
was in the House about this Coosa Dam. It was that the 


Alabama Power Co., through its partner or agent, the Cyan- 
amid Co., was going to manufacture nitrates for fertilizers 
for the farmers of Alabama and of the South; but were any 
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such fertilizers ever manufactured there? Haye they ever 
been manufactured there? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly not. I am going to say now, for 
the fourth time, that the bill was not passed and the dam was 
not built at that time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it was afterwards built. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; years later and under altogether dif- 
ferent provisions. On the occasion the Senator speaks of there 
was no dam built and no law under which the American 
Cyanamid Co. could operate and they had to go where they 
could get power. It was denied them in the United States by 
Mr. Taft's veto, and they were driven out of the United States 
into Canada. That is why they did not make fertilizer as 
they intended to do and that is why it has not been made. 

I trust that that situation is plain to the Senator now. I 
spoke about making twe blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, and I am now seeing about me the situation 
changed and more than two socialists appear to grow where 
only one grew before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee says that I 
advocated the Lock 18 measure 12 years ago and made the 
same kind of argument that I am now making here. This but 
proves that I am at least consistent. It shows that I have been 
for more than 12 years in favor of having cheaper fertilizer 
manufactured for the farmer. I was for it when that bill was 
up for consideration in the House. I was for it when the Ford 
offer was made more than three years ago. I was for it when 
the senior Senator from my State, my colleague [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], put the Ford fertilizer provision in his bill, and I am 
still for compelling them to make fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 
I am consistent, and that is more than my friend from Ten- 
nessee can say with regard to this matter. He was for it when 
he was in the House at that time. He now says that he is 
sorry he was for it. He was for the Ford bfll when it was 
here, and he was against the Norris bill. The Ford bill has 
been withdrawn. The Norris bill is now pending. The Sen- 
ator has changed from his support of the Ford idea and has 
gone over and is supporting the Norris idea. So the Senator 
has changed four times in these 12 years, and I am exactly 
where I then was when that bill was vetoed by the President. 
That bill was killed by the veto of President Taft. This bill 
may be killed by the conduct of the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Senator from Nebraska and some others. It may be 
that the same fate awaits this bill that awaited the bill killed 
by President Tafts veto. I am trying to prevent that, Mr. 
President. 

I opposed the veto of President Taft and I oppose the tactics 
now employed to kill this bill, and I want to repeat what I 
said the other day: The Senator from Nebraska has vigorously 
attacked a Power Trust. 

I would not be surprised if there were such a trust. That 
Power Trust has never openly said one word against ‘the bill 
of the Senator from Nebraska, and I repeat that its agencies 
are smiling in the background whenever the Norris bill sup- 
porters attack this bill, because this bill specifically provides 
that fertilizer shall be made at Muscle Shoals. Then they are 
aided by another trust—the Fertilizer Trust—and that trust 
has become so indignant and restless and mad that it has now 
come out in the open and is issuing bulletins against the 
Underwood bill, which contains the fertilizer provision of the 
Ford offer. 

Mr. President, how does the Senator from Tennessee console 
himself in the face of that situation? Here is the Fertilizer 
Trust condemning the Underwood bill because of the Ford 
fertilizer provision in it, and the Senator himself standing 
here saying that the fertilizer provision in it is no good. If 
that were true, would the Fertilizer Trust be attacking it? 
They would he the last ones to open their mouths in condem- 
nation of it, because they would much rather have it passed 
with a weak, ineffective provision in it, so that they could say 
afterwards, There is nothing in it; you can not enforce it; 
they will make no fertilizer under that provision,” rather than 
complain now and give us the opportunity to amend it, 
strengthen it, and make it so that it could be enforced as to 
the manufacture of fertilizer. My good friend the able Senator 
from Tennessee finds himself again back in the shifting sands. 
I do not see how the Senator can reconcile his former posi- 
tion—his advocacy of the Ford measure—with his antagonism 
now of the fertilizer provision in the Underwood-bill, and his 

«antagonism to the Norris bill originally with his warm sup- 
port of it now. 

Not only that, but he comes along now and finds himself 
very much pleased with the bill of the Senator from Ne- 
braska because, he says, they have amended it so that ferti- 


lizer will be manufactured, as the Ford provision in the bill 
of my colleague provides. 

Let us see where the Senator from Tennessee now finds him- 
self in that regard. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
day after day, week after week, and month after month has 
stood on this floor and said that fertilizer can not be made at 
Muscle Shoals. Day after day he has said that he doubts if 
fertilizer will ever be made there; and yet my friend from 
Tennessee, I am sorry to say, is following him. The farmers 
of his State are bound to take note of that. The Senator is 
supporting a bill the author of which himself declares that in 
his judgment they will never make an ounce of fertilizer under 
any bill at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. And when the Senator wakes up, if this 
measure shall be killed and the bill of the Senator from Ne- 
braska passed, somebody will take that record and say, “ Did 
not the author of it tell you that he never expected to see any 
fertilizer made there? Did he not tell you that it could not be 
made there at a profit? And then, even with that information, 
you went on and supported his bill anyhow and had to climb 
over a bill which had in it a provision that would require the 
manufacture of fertilizer there, and you stamped on that provi- 
sion with both feet in getting over to the measure the author 
of which said no fertilizer would ever be made there.” 

I now yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understood the Senator a moment 
ago, he said I had changed my position four times while he 
had stood pat on his original position. Does the Senator mean 
to say now that he is a “standpatter"? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all; I never said “stand pat,” either. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was out of the Chamber, and I got only 
the substance of what the Senator said. 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘That is like a lot of information the Senator 
has obtained on this measure—incorrect. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. That was a serious question, for this 
reason: That the Senator understands, of course, that those 
associated with him in this fight for the Underwood bill are 
largely standpatters.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Those who are supporting this bill are try- 
ing to help the President out of a predicament. Legislation 
over Muscle Shoals has been hanging fire here for four years, 
The Senator from Tennessee has cried out against that delay, 
and I am sorry to say he is chief among those delaying it 
to-day. I am not sure but that he will vote for the bill of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. I see him con- 
stantly conferring with him. He is nearly as close to him 
right now as he is to the Senator from Nebraska, and God 
only knows what is going to come out of this strange com- 
bination. [Laughter.] 

Oh, Mr, President, it seems to me that the Senator is now 
supporting anything and everything against the very provision 
which he supported in the Ford offer for three years. I do 


not know whether the weather has anything to do with a 


man’s attitude on these things or not. I know that we have 
very changeable weather here. One day it is hot and the next 
day it is cold. It reminds me of the old fellow out in Texas 
who wrote back to a friend in Tennessee. He said: 

Dear Bill; If you have not started for Texas, don’t. This is the 
most hellacious climate in the world. On yesterday, while driving a 
yoke of steers across the prairie, one of them had a sunstroke, and 
while I was skinning him the other one froze to death, 


[Laughter.] 

That was a quick change in the weather, Mr. President, 
but not much quicker than the change of my friend from Ten- 
nessee, 

I want to say again that I am sincerely in favor of having 
cheap fertilizer manufactured at Muscle Shoals for our farm- 
ers. God knows I have done all I could to help them get cheap 
fertilizer. Side by side I have fought with the Senator from 
Tennessee, and how I regret to see him leave me. How I 
yearn for his presence in battle. How I would love to have 
him again by my side, close enough to fee! his elbow touch 
mine. Side by side we voted together for three years, and I 
never believed he would prove unfaithful to me. But when 
I saw him making goo-goo eyes at GEORGE Norris across the 
aisle I said, Mac, you are flirting.” |[Laughter.] And not 
only flirting, Mr. President, but they have been holding hands, 
and I have lost him. He has gone, and it almost breaks my 
heart. [Laughter.] 

Oh, Mr President, there are some strange doings around 
here. The Senator talks about standpat Republicans voting for 
this bill. I will say again that the President evidently wants 
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to do something with Muscle Shoals. This thing has been 
under consideration a long time, and he himself heard it dis- 
cussed for two and a half years when he presided over this 


body, and he heard Henry Ford’s lamentations around the 


country against failure to act on the matter, and I say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that I think the President was for 
Henry Ford's offer. 
not withdrawn his offer the President would have openly sup- 
ported it at this session. 
colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] has put into his bill the Ford pro- 
vision, so that the President is consistent, if he was for the 
Ford offer, and is still supporting the Ford provision in the 
Underwood bill. The difference between the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the President himself is that the President has come 
to our position, and the Senator from Tennessee, it seems, has 
deserted us. 

I believe it was Job who said: “Oh that mine adversary 
had written a book.” k 

The Senator from Tennessee has made seyeral speeches in 
this Chamber, and he usually makes a good, strong speech, If 
his premises were correct, he always made a good speech, but 
frequently his premises are wrong, as they are wrong in this 
instance, and of course he makes a speech that does not meas- 
ure up to those he makes when his premises are good and 
sound. 

I beg my friend not to join with those who do not want action 
on Muscle Shoals at this session of Congress. The people of 
Alabama are anxious to have this thing disposed of, as are the 
people of Tennessee and the other Southern States and the 
whole country. We of the South are mostly interested, of 
course. The Senator from Tennessee is now sitting by the 
splendid, genial Senator from the State of Washington [Nr. 
Joxes], a State 3,000 miles from Muscle Shoals. Come back 
on this side of the Chamber, my friend. I am from Alabama. 
Both of us are from the South. Our farmers, of all the farmers 
in the country, need this fertilizer most. We need to buy it at 
half the price we are now paying. Come back on this side and 
consult with your brethren, those who represent the oppressed 
farmers of the South, and do not talk so much to the distin- 
guished Senator from the far-away State of Washington, who 
would not know a cotton blossom from a jimpson-weed leaf. 
fLaughter.] He does not know anything about our problems, 
and. I appeal to my friend not to talk to him so much about 
this legislation. You Senators arouse my suspicions. I fear 
you have something up your sleeves; that some of you are 
trying to postpone action on this matter at this session of 
Congress. Some of you will support the Jones bill, some of you 
will support the Norris bill, and some of us will support the 
Underwood bill, and are we going to permit ourselves to wind 
up by doing nothing? If so, when the doors are finally closed 
on the 4th of March and we walk out of this Chamber the 
Power Trust will say to some Senators, “ Hurrah for you boys. 
You accomplished your purpose and you never showed your 
hand.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] can not get away 
with the grand-stand play that he has inaugurated here. The 
power companies, when they appeared before the Agricultural 
Committee bidding for Muscle Shoals, sat there day after day 
and manifested every symptom of friendliness and sympathy 
toward the bill of the Senator from Nebraska. There is no 
doubt about that. No member of the committee can deny that. 
When we got to talking about what we would do with the Ford 
bill some of us would ask, “Do you not think this could be 
done under the Ford bill?’ They would shake their heads. 
And they made it plain that as between the Ford bill and the 
Norris bill they preferred the Norris bill. Yet the Senator 
from Nebraska stands here and talks and walks around roaring 
like a lion about a Power Trust, when the Senator, consciously 
or unconsciously, is doing just exactly what the Power Trust 
wants done. They do not want this Underwood bill passed 
with the Ford fertilizer provision in it. 

Mr. President, this bill has been amended so that it is fair 
to the States round about Muscle Shoals with regard to power 
distribution. An amendment has been agreed to, offered by the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Georcr], which provides 
that the power, outside of that used in the manufacture of 
fertilizer or nitrates, shall be equally distributed among the 
States round about. That is as fair as could be. Not only 
that, but I want to remind my friend from Tennessee that there 
is an amendment in the bill, offered by my good friend the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], which gives the 
farmer preference in buying fertilizer made at Muscle Shoals. 
He is to have a chance to buy the whole supply before any- 
body else can get a pound. Yet there is talk around here to 
the effect that the farmer is not being looked after properly in 
this bill. I know what our opportunities are in this bill. If 
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I am inclined to believe that if Ford had 
But Ford has withdrawn it, My 
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it is not what it should be, let us amend it and make it so. We 
should not try to find flaws in it for the purpose of aiding 
somebody else with something else. The opportunity is ours 
right now to pass this bill, and I believe that it is the only one 
that we have a chance to pass at this session of Congress which 
5 make sure the manufacture of cheap fertilizer for our 
armers. 


The Senator from Tennessee, my good friend, finally comes 
around and says a kind word for the Alabama Power Co. He 
Says it has really made a better bid for Muscle Shoals, a better 
proposition, than the Underwood bill provides for. That would 
not indicate that the Alabama Power Co. was interested yery 
much in this proposition. We have not seen any signs of it dur- 
ing this debate, which has lasted for about six weeks. My col- 
league told the Senate that the president of the Alabama Power 
Co. told him he would not bid for Muscle Shoals under the 
provisions of his bill. Why does the Senator from Tennessee 
keep calling this measure a subterfuge and insinuating that 
we are supporting a subterfuge when there is no evidence here 
to support his contention? There is no evidence here that the 
Alabama Power Co. would bid, and as I have said the president 
of that company has told the author of this bill that he would 
not bid under the provisions of this bill. The President must 
say who is going to lease this Muscle Shoals property. He 
said in his message to us that he was in favor of making 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. Senators, the question here is, 
Are we going to throw away this opportunity of compelling 
the manufacture of cheap fertilizer for the farmers of the 
country, or are we going to divide our forces and support 
first one thing and then another, and because of our failure 
to agree or stand together reach the end of the session with 
nothing done with Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. Shope | I am glad to say that several of those who 
have voted with him on other questions during the considera- 
tion of this bill are not going with him on the Jones amend- 
ment. I am hopeful that it will not receive from this side 
of the Chamber more than half a dozen yotes in any event. 
I eyen hope that it will not receive any yotes, because I 
think I know and, as Senator SMITH said, we all know what we 
want to do with this plant at Muscle Shoals no. I think that we 
farmers know what they want done with it. The farmers, 
represented by their bureaus in Washington, are for the Under- 
wood bill, which carries the Ford provision for making fer- 
tilizer. The farmers over the South need the benefits that will 
come from the bill if we can just get behind it and enact it 
into law. 

Let me make this appeal to my friend from Tennessee: Let 
us from the South, at least, quit scolding and criticizing and 
get right down to business, and if the Underwood Dill is not 
yet what we want it to be let us offer amendments to it and 
make it represent our views. Let us unite our forces from 
the South at least, where the farmers are paying twice as 
much for fertilizer as they should pay. Here is an opportunity 
to manufacture 2,000,000 tons, one-fourth of the present yearly 
supply, which will control the price. Then the farmers of 
Tennessee, who now pay some $14,000,000 annually for fer- 
tilizer, will get it for $7,000,000, The Senator will be serving 
his own constituents as well as mine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator invites me to offer amend- 
ments to perfect the bill. The best way to perfect the bill 
in the interest of the people is to provide for Federal regu- 
lation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On that particular amendment I did not 
agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offered such an amendment and it was 
voted down by the Senator and those who with him are sup- 
porting the bill. It does not offer much inducement to Sen- 
ators to try to perfect the bill when the Senator and those 
organized with him vote down all amendments that would be 
beneficial and in the interest of the people and in the interest 
of the farmer and the consumers of the power. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I differ with the Senator on the question 
involved there of Federal control. I am not zu favor of Federal 
control. I am a States-rights Democrat. I do not believe in 
Federal legislation that destroys the sovereign States of the 
Union. When it is undertaken here to reach into the State 
and deprive it of the right to regulate the institutions operating 
within its borders, it is saying in effect that they are not honest 
enough or intelligent enough to control these things themselves. 
That is why I am against the centralizing of power at Wash- 
ington. I believe in permitting the States to regulate the rates 


involved here if it can be done. The Senator offered an amend- 
ment to a proposition that is now coming into being and wants 
Federal control of it. Why should the Federal Government 
regulate these rates so far as Alabama is concerned? We 
have a splendid commission for that purpose. We provide in 
this bill that when the power goes across into Tennessee the 
commission of Tennessee can regulate whatever goes into that 
State, and why not? Tennessee is a great State. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, that would 
be impossible, because there is an Alabama statute that pro- 
hibits the Alabama Public Utility Commission from consider- 

an application for the use of power in another State, 

Mr, HEFLIN. That of course could be regulated by the 
Federal Government if it becomes an interstate proposition. 
But the Senator's amendment went right to the roots of the 
proposition and wanted the rates regulated even in my State 
by the Federal Government. I am not going to vote for these 
things that I call Federal interference with the rights of the 
States and local self-government. There is too much of that, 
Mr. President, and some day the people are going to wake up 
and ask a Senator, “If we commission you to go to Wash- 
ington to represent us at the Capital, what are you going to 
do? Are you going to give more power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and take away from the States the powers that 
rightly belong to them, or are you going to maintain the 
rights of the States to protect them against Federal usurpa- 
tion?“ That is what is going to be asked some day by the 
people in the various States of the Union. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. I am always glad to yield to 
my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I merely wish to say that if that question 
is not asked pretty soon there will be no occasion for asking it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is right. Some people here 
are absolutely running mad over bureaucracies and commis- 
sions, a destroying of the rights of the States, and it is being 
done by men commissioned here to protect those rights. 
What are we coming to? The Senator from Tennessee can 
search my record if he wants to, from the time I came into the 
House in 1904 until this good honr, and he will find that I have 
always tried to safeguard those rights; so he need not express 
any surprise when I yote against any amendment he offers 
which undertakes to take away from my State the right to say 
what shall be charged for power produced there when the 
matter is under the control of my State. I am not in fayor 
of surrendering the right that the people of my State have 
of regulating State matters in my State. 

The Senator talks about the General Electrice stock going 
high in price in Wall Street. What has that to do with the 
Underwood bill containing the Ford offer regarding fertilizer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It went higher when the Underwood sub- 
stitute was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not hear the Senator’s last statement. 
The Senator might as well say that hay advanced in price in 
Chicago yesterday. It had nothing to do with this bill. There 
may be a General Electric Power Co. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has repeatedly said that he is in 
favor of a “giant power concern.” I am opposed to it. I 
think we would be better off if we had 48 separate and dis- 
tinct power concerns, one in every State in the Union, instead 
of concentrating all of that power into the one giant power 
concern which the Senator from Nebraska says he favors. 
He is the man that my friend the Senator from Tennessee is 
now following in this legislation. I am not following him. He 
is too sécialistic for me. He has just about reached the point 
where he would not recognize a good old American principle 
of government if he were to meet it in the road. 

I want my other friends, who were not in the Chamber a 
moment ago when I was talking about this feature of the bill, 
to know what I said about making fertilizer at Muscle Shoals 
under the bill of the Senator from Nebraska. The Senator 
from Nebraska has repeatedly said that he did not believe any 
fertilizer would ever be made there. He has repeatedly said 
that he did not expect to see it made there. I think that he 
said it ought not to be made there. 

My friend from Tennessee evidently does not recall his state- 
ments in regard to that. I call on my friend from Tennessee 
to look into this matter. 

The Senator from Tennessee refers te Wall Street. The 
Wall Street Journal had an article in it shortly after Ford 
withdrew his offer, which read something like this: 


Chitean nitrate stocks advanced in price when it became known 
that Ford's offer bad been withdrawn. The Chilean nitrate people 
feared Ford's offer. They believed that fertilizer would be made at 
Muscle Shoals and they dreaded this thing more than anything else. 
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That is the substance of the statement. 

The stocks of the Chilean nitrate company went up when 
Ford withdrew his offer. They ought to go up again when the 
Ford provision in the Underwood bill is being attacked by my 
good friend from Tennessee and others under the leadership 
Why not? Everything that 
helps to befog the issue, every stone rolled in the way of the 
Ford provision in the Underwood bill, ought to cheer the 
Chilean nitrate people, of course, and it ought to compel their 


stocks to go up. 


Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss this measure at 
length. I want to close with this thought: The farmers of 
the South, practically all of them, were committed to and 
were ardently in favor of the Ford offer. They were for it 
above all things, because it offered to them hope and oppor- 
tunity to get away from the robbery and oppression of the 
Fertilizer Trust. They saw in it an opportunity at some day 
not far distant when they could actually save to themselves 
in the Southern States $100,000,000 a year; and oh, what a 
blessing that would be to our farmers in the South, burdened 
yet with debts and unpaid taxes piled up during the deflation 
panic of 1920 and 1921. How it would help them, Senators, to 
get out of debt and be free men again. How that $100,000,000 
saved every year would help them to buy the comforts and 
necessities of life for themselves and their families in their 
homes upon the farms. Oh, Mr. President, $100,000,000! T 


put it at a hundred millions; I believe it would be fifty millions 


more. 

The senior Senator from my State has, ready for passage, a 
bill containing the Ford proposition, as I have said, amended 
by the Senate that requires the Alabama Power Co., or what- 
ever company gets Muscle Shoals, to manufacture this fertilizer 
and not to make over 8 per cent above the cost of production, 
which means half the price at which it is selling to-day. 
practically all the witnesses before our committee said it could 
be done, and I am hoping we will, by our action at this ses- 
sion of Congress, have the opportunity to do it. But if certain 
Senators bring about the defeat of the measure and if Con- 
gress adjourns with some bolsheyistic measure passed in its 
stead, or if the Congress adjourns with nothing American hav- 
ing been done, these Senators can flatter themselves as having 
been the instruments, with their knives in their hands, which 
stabbed to death the only opportunity before the Senate to 
make cheaper fertilizer for the farmers of the South and the 
country. That is the positive attitude in which they are bound 
to find themselves. There is no escape from it. 

Mr. President, since the Goyernment first declared its pur- 
pose to make nitrates at Muscle Shoals for the Government 
in time of war and fertilizer for the farmer in time of peace, 
I have been steadfastly in favor of it. Somebody some time 
back in the States who desires to run for the Senate is going 
to read the Recoxp and is going to get at the truth. It will 
be told to the people and when the farmers know that those 
who stood in solid phalanx for three years battling against 
the ramparts of the Fertilizer Trust, fighting for the Ford pro- 
vision, for cheap fertilizer, they are going to want to know 
why they breke ranks at this session of Congress and followed 
off after the Senator from Nebraska with his bolshevistic, so- 
cialistie program, which means that there will be no fertilizer 
made for the farmer at Muscle Shoals if he has his way in 
this matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, after the eloquent address 
to which we have just listened it requires some bravery to 
undertake to divert the thonght of the Senate even for a 
moment from the subject of Muscle Shoals. However, I 
desire at this time to make a brief statement regarding 
America’s interest in airship construction. [After a pause.] 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKertar] desires to 
have me yield for five or ten minutes in order that he may 
make a reply to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Her in]. 
If I muy yield without losing the floor, I shall be very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If any question of fact shall be involved 
in the reply of the Senator from Tennessee, I shall desire an 
opportunity to reply to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think that there can be 
no question of fact involved, but I shall be very glad to have 
my good friend reply if he shall so desire. 

The Senator from Alabama has had something to say about 
the company that I have been keeping. He charges me with 
voting with the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
and thinking or voting with the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones]. I do not know but what I shall plead guilty 
to both charges, so that there may not be any question about 
the fact, but, while talking of line-ups, I want to call the 
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attention of the Senator from Alabama to the distinguished 
progressive company that he has been keeping lately on the 
Republican side of the Chamber. I wish to read the list of 
those who voted for the Underwood substitute. I shall not 
read all of the names but I shall merely read enough of them 
to show the company that the Senator from Alabama is 
keeping in this matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator, though, does not object if I 
have converted them to the right course for once in their 
lives, does he? ~ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator has, but I am not so 
sure that the Senator has conyerted the well-known pro- 
gressives whose names I am about to read. I am rather 
inclined to think these well-known progressives haye rather 
converted the Senator to their way of thinking. I desire to 
read the list of yeas on the Underwood substitute. They are: 

BALL, a well-known progressive; BUTLER a well-known 
progressive; CAMERON, a well-known progressive; CURTIS, a 
well-known progressive; Date, Ener, Fess, HALE, KEYES, 
McCormick, McLean, Means, METCALF, ODDIE, PEPPER, PHIPPS, 
Reen of Pennsylvania, SHORTRIDGE, SMOOT, STANFIELD, STER- 
LING, WADSWORTH, WARREN, WELLER, and WILLIS. 

Those Senators are perfectly splendid Senators. I do not for 
a moment read their names for any other purpose than merely 
to show how changes have come over the spirit of the dreams 
of the Senator from Alabama. Think of the Senator from Ala- 
bama yoking up with those well-known progressives of the 
Senate. I think the Senator from Alabama is to be congratu- 
lated or these well-known progressives on the Republican side 
are to be congratulated, and I will leave that matter to individ- 
ual opinion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to 
remind him of the statement which is found in the Scriptures 
in reference to an ancient city upon which a curse was about 
to fall, that if there could be found in it one righteous man the 
city would be spared. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Alabama is admitting 
himself to be the one righteous man who voted for the Under- 
wood substitute, I hope he may in some mysterious way yet 
save the others. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I can not allow the passage of 
Scripture as quoted by the Senator from Alabama to go unchal- 
lenged. The statement is that the city would be saved if 10 
righteous men were found therein. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But I think it finally said one. 

Mr. SMITH. No; it did not get down to one, for the man 
who was praying was himself a righteous man. The number 
was 10, : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I admit that the Senator from Alabama 
is righteous or not righteous, just as he says himself. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think either of the Sena- 
tors can qualify as a biblical student. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accept that statement of the Senator from 
Utah, too. 

Mr. President, the eloquent speech of the Senator from Ala- 
bama reminds me of the time when I first learned to admire his 
oratory. I think the first great oratorical outburst that I eyer 
heard from the Senator from Alabama was in the House of 
Representatives on August 12, 1912. It is so appropriate to the 
bill that is now before the Senate that I think the Senator has 
done himself great injustice in not quoting a part of the speech. 
I am going to read it at this time in support of the Senator's 
position in his fight in this case. The Senator from Alabama 
then said: 

If you divide that $1,600,000 by 50 years, there is $32,000 a year 
for the use of this little strip of river now singing the song of wasted 
strength as it rolls its way to the sea. [Applause.] And gentlemen 
talk about conservation. Now, what is a conservator? One who pro- 
tects from injury. Are we injuring the river? No. We are improv- 
ing it for navigable purposes and at the same time utilizing the power 
of that river, now serving no purposes and going to waste. That is 
what we are doing, Mr. Speaker. Conservation and preservation. For 
what? For useful purposes. Are we undertaking to do that? Most 
assuredly we are; but some gentlemen here are planting themselves 
in the way of the development of this river in my district. Mr. 
Speaker, I recall an occasion in this House when Senator BURTON, 
of Ohio, a Republican, then a leading Member of this House, had a 
bill providing for the constructjon of a public building in his district. 
It provided that it should be built of granite, and the sandstone people 
wanted ft built of sandstone. Mr, BURTON said, “I ought to have the 
right to say of what material it shall be built; it is in my district.” 
Some of his own colleagues turned against him, I took the fight up 
on this side with other gentlemen here, and I said the matter per- 
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tained to Mr. BurTon’s’ district and outsiders had no business running 
their noses into it and depriving a Representative of his rights upon 
this floor. [Applause.] We voted with him. We sayed the day; and 
Democrats and Republicans stood here and saw to it that Mr, BURTON 
was allowed to represent his district. But we have gentlemen here 
who talk about a dam site, and every time they hear of a dam site 
or see a dam-site bill they throw a fit, [Laughter and applause.] 
My friend from Illinois [Mr. Foster], my friend from Mississippi 
{Mr. Humphreys], and my friend from Wisconsin [Mr, Cooper] all 
look cross-eyed every time they hear of a dam-site bill. 

They remind me of the fellow who was treated for the drink habit. 

Old Uncle Jerry, in telling the story said: “Old Man Jimmy Simp- 
kins’s boy tuck powerfully to licker a while back and the old man tuck 
the guts of three green gourds and a double handful of green tobacco 
stems and boiled them down to a simmering stew. He then strained 
the juice into a glass, give it to his boy on his empty stomach early 
in the morning.” 

“Well, what became of him?” was the inquiry, The reply was, 
“Oh, he is doing fairly well now. He is getting to where he can 
drink a little water biled on the white of an egg and eat a snowflake 
cracker if it is browned and powdered good, and give to him in a 
spoon, but when we exercise him we have to blindfold him, for the 
mere sight of a tobacco patch or gourd vine sets him to vomiting again. 
(Laughter.] And they can't tell yet whether his relishment fer 
licker is gone or not.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, every time these gentlemen hear of a dam site, or see 
a dam-site bill, they are miserable, they suffer in the flesh, and here- 
after when we exercise the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hum- 
phreys]— 


And, by the way, Mr. Humphreys has not done anything 
more offensive than I did the other day. He offered an amend- 
ment providing for national regulation of the dam site, and he 
was held up to contumely, ridicule, and scorn, just as I have 
been held up to-day for committing the same offense. The 
Senator from Alabama then proceeded: 


and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], we will have to blind- 
fold them, because the mere sight of a dam-site bill sets them to heay- 
ing and sighing, and we can not tell you whether their relishment for 
representing all the districts in the United States is gone or not, 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Then, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster], the 
self-selected Member from the Nation at large [laughter], the astute 
and self-constituted guardian of every district in the United States 
{laughter}, drew his little legislative blade and, cutting the air as he 
came [laughter], rushed recklessly in the arena to defend his people 
against the calamity that would overtake them if Congress should 
grant a permit to dam the Coosa. [Loud applause and laughter.) 

Then, Mr. Speaker, I saw the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
Cooper], with an air determined and resolute, rise and lean forward, 
eager to hear all that was being said about building a dam across the 
Coosa River, down in my district. I could see his nostrils distend 
with indignation [laughter] and his eyes fash with the fire of serious 
concern [laughter] as he contemplated the outrage about to be perpe- 
trated upon his people by the building of a dam across the Coosa 
River, way down in Alabama, in my district. {Laughter.] Then I 
could hear his big heart beating with fury as he expressed in lurid 
language his opposition to the construction of a dam across the Coosa 
River [laughter], and as he took his seat I could hear wailing and 
gnashing of teeth amongst bis constituents in far-away Wisconsin, 
{Laughter and applause.] Then I seemed to hear his terror-stricken 
constituents say, “ What will become of us and ours? Who will keep 
the wolf from the door? Who will sheiter us in time of storm if 
they dare to dam the Coosa River?" [Laughter and applause.] Then 
they lifted up their voices and shouted in unison with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Lou may dam-the Ohio and dam the Tombigbee, 
you may dam the Hudson and dam the Tennessee, and you may dam 
the Mississippi, but dam the Coosa? Not by a dam site.” [Loud 
laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Speaker, if the men who have grown gray in the service of 
their States, and through their States have contributed to the strength 
and glory of the Republic, could witness the effort of gentlemen here 
to encroach upon the reserved rights of the State by demanding that 
the Federal Congress shall prescribe rules of conduct for and demand 
toll from a local enterprise in a sovereign State, they would shake 
their hoary heads in sadness and admonish these gentlemen to venture 
not upon this dangerous road of new nationalism. [Applause.] 

If the men in middle life who glory in the traditions of Bunker 
Hill and Yorktown, who still cling with love and loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, could witness the effort of zealous but mis- 
guided conservationists to deprive the State of rights and powers 
youchsafed unto it by the founders of the Republic—aye, if the young 
men, the hepe of the country, the thoughtful students of our system 
of State and Federal Government, could witness this effort to strip 
the State of its just powers and leave it a useless, meaningless thing 
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in what is now the household of sovereign States—they would all 
exclaim: “ This does not mean conservation, but it means damnation 
to the wisest and best system of State and Federal Government eyer 
devised by the genius of man.” [Applause.] 


Here, in plain language, is the conclusion of the whole ar- 
gument, although it was not delivered by my distinguished 
friend in his speech on this occasion: 


The question is, Shall we invite capital to come and aid us, capital 
encouraged and controlled by State laws, in the development of a 
local power plant, or shall we postpone this development, lose this 
opportunity to aid navigation, and keep capital out of the State, 
because of foolish and unauthorized Federal restriction? [Applause.] 

Permit the Alabama Power Co. to build this dam across the Coosa 
River and establish this nitrogen plant, and you have not only aided 
navigation and advanced the cause of industrial development in Ala- 
bama, but you have contributed to the comfort, happiness, and pros- 
perity of our people. [Applause.] 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall yield in just a moment. 

The Senator from Alabama made substantialy the same 
speech here to-day; and while he did not mention the Alabama 
Power Co., that same power company stands knocking at the 
doors of Congress and seeking now just as it did then this 
great grant of power for its own private uses, under the pre- 
tense of desiring to manufacture fertilizer for the farmers. 
It has never manufactured an ounce of fertilizer for the 
farmers. Now it seeks in the same way, on the pretense of 
manufacturing fertilizers for the farmers, to get another enor- 
mous grant of power. It was a piker then. It is coming for 
a giant piece of Government property at this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, were we supporting a sub- 
terfuge when the Senator and I supported the Ford provision 
for compelling the making of fertilizers for the farmers? 
Were we supporting a subterfuge when we supported a measure 
that gave to the Government less by $40,000,000 than the Un- 
derwood bill does? 

What I rose to say, however, was that I haye been pro- 
foundiy impressed as the Senator read my speech here, and 
probably I was a little severe in my characterizations of him 
this morning on his socialistic views. I am now constrained 
to believe that there is hope for the Senator, since he has gone 
to studying my speeches. [Laughter.] 

_ Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, by way of compensation for the 
extreme reticence of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Herrin], which had escaped our attention until he spoke of 
it, I desire to read into the Recorp some rational observations 
concerning Muscle Shoals, which appear in to-day’s New York 
World: 

It seems fairly certain now that within the next few days the Sen- 
ate will vote finally on the Underwood bill for Muscle Shoals, Debate 
has not run long enough to convince everybody what the Underwood 
plan will do, or even what it is meant to do. But at least there has 
been debate enough to tire out the Senate, 

The immediate choice, as it now presents itself; is between the Un- 
derwood bill, which President Coolidge favors, and the Jones amend- 
ment to refer the whole question to a commission for a year's study 
and report to Congress. The Wadsworth amendment Saturday re- 
ceived but five votes. The Underwood bill is a better bill than it was 
a month ago, The failure at that time to throw any protective guar- 
anties around the water power at the shoals, a failure to which the 
World objected, has subsequently been corrected by an amendment pro- 
viding guaranties in conformity with the Federal water power act. 

Nevertheless, there is so much disagreement among intelligent men 
as to what the Underwood bill will and will not do, there is so much 
insistence that a rental of 4 per cent on the cost of Dam No. 2 is too 
low a figure, there is so much chance that a commission of engineers 
can develop new opportunities to use Muscle Shoals to its best ad- 
vantage, that the alternative plan for a year's study is a sensible way 
for the Senate to handle its problem. Dam No. 2 will not be ready 
until next fall; Dam No. 3 is still a diagram on paper. We should 
lose little by waiting a year, and we might lose much by rushing. 


The author of the foregoing able editorial might have added, 
in the words of an old proverb, “delay is always better than 
disaster.” 

AMERICA’S INTEREST IN AIRSHIP CONSTRUCTION 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, at this time I desire, as I 
said, to make a brief statement regarding America’s interest 
in airship construction. 

Whatever contributes to the annihilation of distance and the 
shortening of time in communication between peoples or in- 
dividuals constitutes a distinct -service to mankind. What- 


ever does this advances the cause of harmonious human rela- 
tionships. 


The recent trip of the ZR-$ from Germany to the United 
States gives promise of a two-day mail and passenger service 
between this country and Europe. No one can question the 
incalculable international benefits such a service will confer. 

The safety and speed of such travel has been amply demon- 
strated. The main condition upon which practicability now 
seems to depend is economy of construction and operation. 
Thus far this has been accomplished only by European, par- 
ticularly by German-built dirigibles. 

I am told that Germany has had dirigible passenger service 
for 15 years. It is stated that eight of their ships have made 
1,691 passenger trips, covering 140,000 miles in 3,708 hours of 
travel, without loss of life or even injury to any passenger. I 
am informed, too, that professional Zeppelin pilots in Germany 
Secure life insurance at ordinary premium rates, the companies 
recognizing these employees as being engaged in a normal oc- 
cupation, which involves no extraordinary risk. 

Rear Admiral Moffett reyealed recently that the Navy-built 
ee Oe ane 2 foot. He advocates the con- 
struction of a 6,000, oot dirigible rigid airship to cos 
$6,000,000. = if 5 > 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that the Ger- 
man-built ZR-3 was delivered to our Government at a cost of 
less than 38 cents per cubic foot. Its builders profess to be 
8 if permitted, to deliver additional craft at the same 

gure. 

Trans-Atlantic air-mail service is undoubtedly coming. Ameri- 
can business men already have taken the necessary preliminary 
steps to inaugurate its actual operation. They are deterred 
only by immediate inability to buy their prospective fleet at 
reasonable prices, 

The Zeppelin Co. claims its delivery of finished Zeppelins is 
a matter of months only. From any other source no delivery is 
possible for years. 

If these things are true—and whether they are or not can be 
ascertained—does it not seem to impose an unnecessary retarda- 
tion of an enterprise of such value to human betterment and 
progress? - 5 : 

Admiral Moffett asserts that dirigibles built at the cost price 
per cubic foot of the Shenandoah can carry mail with profit. 
The ZR-3 is probably the best airship yet built, and its makers 
would fill our order in one-third the time at one-third the cost 
of any other estimate so far made. Surely this difference would 
be a tidy contribution toward making up our much-discussed 
postal deficit. 

This is only one of the many reasons why we of America 
have a direct practical as well as sentimental and humanitarian 
interest in the resumption of airship construction by the Zep- 
pelin Co, It justifies us in protesting against the threatened 
destruction of its plant. 

We are not advocating that any clause of the treaty of 
Versailles be rewritten or reinterpreted. We have no quarrels 
with the treaty provision which forbids Germany to build any 
airships for military purposes. Experts are in almost unani- 
mous agreement on the negligible military value of airships, 
anyway. If this is true, the inhibition of the Allies against 
German activity in this direction is hardly less than an eco- 
nomic crime. 

The status of the international situation is shown by this 
quotation from the Washington Post of January 9: 


For a long time past Germany has been showing increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the restrictions placed on the size and power of her 
commercial airplanes by the treaty of Versailles. These restrictions 
were nine in number and controlled flight radius, lifting power, size, 
ete., their object being to prevent the construction of commercial air- 
planes which could in a few hours be transformed into war machines. 
The French Government has insisted on these restrictions being main- 
tained. The British, on the other hand, are of opinion that they no 
longer serve any good purpose, as Germany is now in possession of 
machinery for the rapid construction of war planes and could at very 
short notice construct a war air fleet. 


The Council of Ambassadors is charged with enforcing the 
treaty clauses relating to the use of airships. The Council of 
Ambassadors permitted Germany to resume the building of 
airships for commercial purposes as of May 5, 1922, and arbi- 
trarily defined commercial ships as those having a cubic gas 
content of 1,000,000 feet or less. The council thereafter au- 
thorized Germany to build the ZR-3, containing 2,500,000 enbic 
feet, for the United States Government, but for commercial 
purposes only. This sanction, inconsistent with its original 
sanction, proper though it may have been, surely characterizes 
the previous limiting definition as more or less absurd. To 
attempt distinction between military and commercial airships 
by size alone is as accurate as it would be to designate an 
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armored torpedo boat as a peace ship and the Leviathan as a 
man-of-war. 

The tendency now is to makè larger and larger airships. The 
council recognized this in its promise to revise the 1,000,000- 
foot limiting restriction by May 5, 1924. But, if I am correctly 
advised, this promise remains unfulfilled. 

Do our European friends desire to curtail our air commerce 
as our marine commerce has been so effectively crippled? Great 
Britain, with government help, is building two huge dirigibles 
of about 5,000,000 cubic feet each. American business does not 
need nor ask for subsidies if it is only granted the privilege of 
buying in the best market without gratuitous foreign inter- 
ference. 

Germany has proven herself the leader in airship construc- 
tion. Why should this progressive and necessary industry be 
forbidden to contribute its share of reparations under the 
Dawes plan? 

Swift, safe interecommunication of this character is perhaps 
the most potent prospective factor in the promotion of inter- 
national world-wide understanding and good will. How long 
shall we continue to be handicapped by European precaution 
against commercial rivalry? 

Aeronautic progress and the welfare of the world demand 
the resumption of airship construction. Apparently the Zep- 
pelin organization is almost or quite the only one of proven 
ability to build safe craft and to build them economically. Our 
own Government recognized this in arranging for the purchase 
of the ZR-3. 

It recognized the same principle when previously it con- 
tracted to buy from the Zeppelin Co. a 3,500,000-foot ship 
which was to fly around the world without stop. Contracts 
were signed by our then Secretary of War. The Zeppelin Co. 
bought $50,000 worth of materials, Construction was about to 
start when orders direct from Washington countermanded all 
previous orders from the same source, and declared the deal 
off. Because the Allies objected, and for that reason alone, our 
contract, written and signed by the two parties, became a scrap 
of paper. The Zeppelin Co. has never been able to collect 
one dollar of money expended by and due it on account of 
this transaction. 

Are our international commercial policies forever to be con- 
trolled by alien diplomatic coercion? Is our advantage in hav- 
ing the world’s only known helium supply to be nullified by 
selfish foreign influences? 

It is our right to know why we are deprived of the freedom 
to buy airships from the best source; why the Council of Am- 
bassadors has not kept its promise to revise the restrictions 
on Zeppelin-built airships for commercial purposes ; if and when 
the council intends to make this promise good; why a peaceful 
commercial industry should continue to be under allied political 
ban, at great cost to Germany, to reparation payments, to 
aerial progress, to the United States, and to the world at large. 

That was the purpose of the resolution I introduced in the 
Senate on January 5, 1925. The text of the resolution is as 
follows: 1 

Whereas the Council of Ambassadors on May 5, 1922, permitted 
Germany to resunie the construction of commercial aircraft, and pub- 
licly declared its purpose of revising, within two years, the restrictions 
imposed by them relative to the definition of what constitutes com- 
mercial aircraft as differentiated from military aircraft, and 

Whereas there has been no public announcement of any such revision, 
and 

Whereas the interests of this country and of present-day aeronautics 
demand the fulfillment of such promised revision: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, that the executive department be requested to ascertain 
from the Council of Ambassadors its present attitude toward such 
promised revision and to inform the Senate thereof, if not inconsistent 
with our national interests. 


It seems to me we should find out what can be done to correct 
the present situation. 
THE FRENCH DEBT 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, at this lull in the discussion of 
Muscle Shoals I want to take just a moment to discuss an 
article which appeared yesterday in the Washington Post and 
to put in the Recoxp a few figures appearing in that article. 

During the past few weeks there has been a great deal of 
discussion about the debts of the allied countries to the United 
States, and Arthur Sears Henning, in an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post yesterday, summed it up so 
well that I want to put a few of the figures in the Recorp. He 
pointed out that if the Allies were to cancel the debts, France 
would cancel $2,717,908,500, England $8,684,334,000, and the 
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United States $12,041,440,921. Without taking the time to 
read the article, I should like to have inserted as a part of 
my remarks the record as he gives it of the negotiations which 
have been had with the various countries covering these debts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: j 
[From the Washington Post, January 11, 1925] 

(By Artbur Sears Henning) 

Just because Great Britain Is paying her $4,600,000,000 war debt 
to the United States and France avers that she intends to pay her 
$4,000,000,000 debt to Uncle Sam sometime, it should not be assumed 
that Europe has abandoned the notion of inducing America to cancel 
those bothersome obligations. 

At no time haye Great Britain and France abandoned thelr ma- 
neuvers to draw the United States into a position in which it would 
be induced or compelled to cancel the debts. 

If cancellation were agreed to, France would forgive debts aggre- 
gating $2,717,908,500, Great Britain $8,684,334,000, and the United 
States $12,041,440,921. 

The debts fall into five classes: 

1. Money advanced during the hostilities, nearly all of which was 
spent in the United States for the purchase of war supplies (author- 
ized under Liberty bonds acts). 

2, Adyances through the American Relief Administration after the 
5 for the purchase of relief supplies. (Act of February 25, 
1919. 7 

3. Sales of surplus war materials after the armistice. 
July 9, 1918.) 

4. Sales of flour through the United States Grain Corporation. 
(Act of March 30, 1920.) 

5. Advances through the United States Shipping Board for trans- 
portation. 


(Act of 


ALL DEBTS TREATED ALIKE 


The Debt Funding Commission has made no differentintions in the 
handling of the various types of debts, all being treated alike. 

Similarly, the commission has refected all suggestions that money 
borrowed but spent in the United States for munitions or food should 
be separated from funds actually exported and should be scaled down 
5 to a lower rate of interest or deferred to some distant 

te. 

A brief description of the refunding agreements and of the status 
of the negotiations between the United States and other debtor coun- 
tries follows: 

Armenia: There is no government recognized by the United States. 

Austria: The time of payment of principal and interest of the 
Austrian obligations held by this Government was extended until June 
1, 1943, and the Hen of the obligation subordinated pursuant to special 
err conferred by joint resolution of Congress approved April 6, 

Belgium: Baron de Cartier, Belgian ambassador at Washington, who 
has been appointed by the Belgian Government to negotiate with the 
commission, has stated that he hoped to lay before the commission 
proposals for the refunding of the debt. He has had some informal 
discussion with representatives of the commission in regard to the 
status of the indebtedness, but no proposals or representations with 
reference to its refunding have yet been received. Meanwhile Belgium 
has paid in fall interest due on such of ‘her obligations as were in- 
curred for the purchase of surplus war supplies. 


CUBA HAS PAID IN FULL - 


Cuba: The only war debtor of the United States which has paid in 
full is Cuba. Her $10,000,000 has been fully discharged with all 
interest due. 

Czechoslovakia: The representatives appointed by the Government 
of Czechoslovakia left the United States in July, 1923, with the un- 
derstanding that they would continue their efforts to adjust all difer- 
ences beween their accounts and those of the United States and would 
return to the United States in order to continue negotiations. On 
April 9, 1924, the commission was advised that the minister of 
Czechoslovakia at Waxhington had been authorized by his Government 
to proceed with negotiations. No proposals or representations with 
reference to refunding have as yet been received. 

Esthonia: Mr; Antonius Piip, minister of Esthonia at Washington, 
called at the office of the commission on January 9, 1924, and stated 
that he had been instructed by his Government to inform the commis- 
sion of its desire to refund its indebtedness to the United States. No 
agreement has as yet been reached. 

Finland: An agreement was reached on terms similar to those en- 
tered into with Great Britain and was approved by act of Congress 
of March 12, 1924. Bonds of Finland amounting to $9,000,000 were 
received by the Treasury on March 22, 1922, and payments of interest 
and principal are being made regularly, 
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NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE 


France: In July, 1922, the French Government sent a special mis- 
sion, headed by M. Jean V. Parmentier, director of the movement of 
funds of the French treasury, to the United States to discuss the 
debt with the commission. M. Parmentier laid before the commission 
certain data relating to the financial and economic situation of France. 
He said that his government desired to postpone for an indefinite 
period consideration of the matter, until the financial situation of 
France should become more clear, particularly as to reparation receipts 
from Germany. No definite settlement has been proposed up to date. 
Meanwhile, France has paid in full interest due on such of her obliga- 
tions as were incurred after the armistice for the purchase of war 
supplies. 

Great Britain: An agreement was reached on February 2, 1923, 
which was recommended by the President to Congress on February 7, 
1923, and approved by act of Congress February 28, 1923, Bonds of 
the British Government aggregating $4,600,000,000 were received by 
the Treasury on July 5, 1923. This agreement is important not only 
in itself but as a model for agreements with other governments. The 
terms in brief provide: 


. Principal of notes to be refunded $4, 074, 818, 359. 44 
Interest accrued and unpaid up to Dec. 15, 1922, 
Oe Ro, | ee ee Rae 629, 836, 106. 99 
A ge bE Be AAA Re ES PE EEE 4, 704, 654, 465. 43 
Deduct payments made Oct. 16, 1922, and Noy. 15, 
1922, with interest at 434 per cent. ah 100, 526, 379. 69 
TTT 4, 604, 128, 085. 74 
Amount thereon to Dec, 15, 1922, to be paid in 
CR a SE E ASE E ie Sead I ETEN, ed 4, 128, 085. 74 
i Total principal of indebtedness z 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 


The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on a 
schedule subject to the right of the British Government to make these 
payments in three-year periods, The amount of the first installment 
will be $23,000,000 and these annual installments will increase with 
due regularity during the life of the bonds until, in the sixty-second 
year, the amount of the installment will be $175,000,000, the aggre- 
gate installment being equal to the total principal of the debt. 

Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the following 
rates on December 15 and June 15 of each year: At the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum payable semiannually from December 15, 1922, to 
December 15, 1932; thereafter at the rate of 3½ per cent per annum 
payable semiannually until final payment, 

For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those of 
the original issue. = 

Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in any United 
States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such bonds to be 
taken at par and accrued interest. 

Payments have been made regularly since the signing of this agree- 
ment, chiefly in the form of bonds purchased through their agents in 
the open market. Payments in bonds may be expected so long as the 
market is not too high. 

Greece: No move to refund the existing debt has been made. 


SETTLEMENT WITH HUNGARY 


Hungary: An agreement was reached on April 25, 1924. On May 
20, 1924, the Reparation Commission by unanimous vote agreed that 
the new bonds should have the same priority in respect to the assets 
and revenues of Hungary as that enjoyed by the obligations entitled 
“Relief series C. F., 1920,“ for which they were given in exchange. 
The settlemént was approved by act of Congress of May 23, 1924. 
On May 29, 1924, the Treasury accepted bonds aggregating $1,939,000. 

Congress also authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, in his dis- 
cretion, to subordinate the lien of the bonds received upon the assets 
and revenues of Hungary to that of the $50,000,000 reconstructive loan 
approved by the Reparation Commission under date of February 21, 
1924, without prejudice, however, to the priority over costs of repara- 
tion to which the bonds are entitled. On May 29, 1924, the Secretary 
of the Treasury consented to this subordination. The terms and 
arrangements for the payment of interest and principal are substan- 
tially the same as those accorded Great Britain. 

Italy: The Italian Government stated in July, 1922, that it was 
prepared to send representatives to this country to negotiate with 
the commission, but no further action has been taken, 

Latvia: No proposals or representations with reference to refund- 
ing have as yet been received, 

Liberia: No proposals or representations with reference to refund- 
ing have been received, 

Lithuania: The Minister of Lithuania in Washington appeared be- 
fore the commission on May 16, 1924, and an agreement was reached 
on September 22, 1924, and approved by the President on the same 
day. The agreement is now before Congress for its approvak The 
terms and arrangements are modeled on those made with Great 
Britain. 
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Nicaragua: This indebtedness has not been refunded. Payments 
are being made from time to time on account of the obligations held 
by the United States. 

Poland: The Minister of Poland in Washington appeared before 
the commission on June 23, and an agreement was executed on 
November 14, 1924, and agreed to by the President on the same 
date, The agreement now awaits the approval of Congress. The 
terms are substantially the same as those made with Great Britain, 
except for a provision under which Poland shall hare the option to 
liquidate amounts due under the agreement prior to 1930 in part 
by certain annual payments aggregating $10,000,000 and the balance 
in bonds of Poland similar in terms to those originally issued. 

Rumania: Representatives of the Rumanian Government appeared 
before the commission on November 22, 1922. The exact amount of 
the debt was considered and unified. The representatives then ex- 
plained the difficulties which their country was facing financially, but 
expressed their determination to enter into a definite agreement as 
soon as it was possible for them to commence the payment of interest, 
No proposals have since been received, 

Russia: There is no government recognized by the United States. 

Jugoslavia : Representatives appointed by the Government of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes appeared before the com- 
mission April 7, 1924. They stated that their Government intended 
to present to the commission a plan for the refunding of its tndebted- 
ness to the United States, but that due to the economic and finan- 
cial conditions existing in their country it did not feel that it could 
do so at the present. 

Lanhrs DUE GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES 


Here are the amounts of the interally debts: 

Debts owed to Great Britain by: France, $2,707,020,000; Italy, 
$2,317,248,000; Russia, $2,728,404,000; Belgium, $502,524,000; Yugb- 
slavia, $107,406,000; other nations, $321,732,000. Total, $8,684,- 
334.000. 

Debts owed to France by: Russia, $1,111,000,000; Belgium, $584,- 
300,000; Yugoslavia, $300,000,000; Poland, $208,000,000; Greece, 
$177,200,000 ; Czechoslovakia, $106,000,000; other nations, $230,608,- 
500. Total, $2,717,908,500. 

Interest is not included in the above figures, as the European powers 
have never reached an agreement as to the rate of interest on their war 
debts. These figures are approximate. 

Debts owed to the United States by: Armenia, $14,861,192; Austria, 
$29,829,079; Belgium, $471,823,713; Czechoslovakia, $115,528,439; 
Esthonia, $17,488,685; (x) Finland, $8,955,000; France, $4,137,224,- 
354; (x) Great Britain, $4,577,000,000; Greece, $17,250,000; (x) 
Hungary, $1,953,542; Italy, $2,097,347,122; Latvia, $6,289,092; Liberia 
$32,118; (z) Lithuania, $6,030,000; Nicaragua, $140,590; (z) Poland, 
$178,560,000; Rumania, $45,605,448; Russia, $251,383,490; Yugo- 
slavia, $64,139,050. Total, $12,041,440,921, 

(x) Finland, Great Britain, and Hungary have already refunded 
their debts and are paying in on them. The refunding terms have 
been approved by Congress. 

(z) Lithuania and Poland haye made similar refunding agreements, 
which will go into effect immediately upon ratification by Congress. 

These figures represent total indebtedness to the United States, prin- 
cipal and interest as of November 15, 1924, from the governments con- 
cerned. All unfunded debts are in the form of demand obligations. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in this connection I want also to 
recall the history of our Revolutionary debts to France, and her 
treatment of the colonists at that time. France is suggesting, 
through a rather informal note—I understand it is not to be 
taken as an official document of the French Government but 
simply a statement by the minister of finance—that she wants 
a 10-year moratorium, and 80 years in which to pay the prin- 
cipal, with interest at a suggested rate of 1½ per cent. So I 
say that as a background it is interesting to review the history 
of our own debt to France and its payment following the Revo- 
lution. 

Some days ago the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] re- 
ferred to the fact that there were certain gifts by the French 
King during that period, and I find in looking up the facts 
that those gifts amounted to about 10,000,000 livres. The 
French King, at the beginning of the Revolution, was not 
willing openly to make loans, but preferred to help the Colonists 
by secret gifts, through Beaumarchais, and later loans were 
made to the amount of something like 34,000,000 livres, a livre 
at that time being equivalent to 19 cents of our American 
money. 

As soon as the hostilities between England and France had 
ended, the French demanded a settlement of the debt, and the 
United Colonists of that time made a settlement in 1782, before 
the treaty of peace between the colonists and England had been 
signed. In that settlement it was agreed that the Colonists 
would have a three-year moratorium following the declaration 
of peace, and the total amount to be paid was 45,000,000 livres. 
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The French King at that time said that as a further mark of 
his favor to the United Colonists he wanted to forgive the 
interest which had accrued on the colonial debt. We were not 
to begin payment of the principal for three years. 

The treaty of peace between the Colonies and Great Britain 
was signed in September, 1783, but in 1786, under the Articles 
of Confederation, the colonists were not able to pay anything, 
and the three-year moratorium was in reality extended to 1792, 
and we made no payments until that year. The Colonists were 
compelled to borrow money in Holland and France to maintain 
our foreign representatives during that period, and even to 
establish the new Goyernment, after the Constitution had been 
adopted. 

I call this to the attention of Congress and of the country 
because it shows a yery liberal spirit on the part of the French 
Government in those days, a spirit which should not be for- 
gotten when France’s debt settlement is to be considered by 
this Government. However, when the new American Govern- 
ment did become able to pay and did begin payment in 1792 
the new Government paid very rapidly, so that in 1795 the 
entire debt had been settled through the making of loans in 
Holland. 

Mr. President, there are certain similarities between the debt 
of the French to-day to this Government and the debt of the 
Colonists to the French following the Revolution. It is said 
that France spent here in the United States most of the money 
which she borrowed from this Government in the late war. So 
did the United Colonists spend in France the money which they 
borrowed from France. 

It is said that France's need was desperate, and that she 
should be ready to pay this debt as quickly as possible. So 
was the Colonists’ need very desperate when France advanced 
money to save the Revolution. It was so desperate, in fact, 
that in February, 1778, when we were pressing so hard for an 
additional loan, about 4,000 men had been returned as unfit 
for service because of lack of clothes. In January, 1780, 
General Washington reported that the Army had been on 
short rations of bread for three months, and that the rations 
must be “shortened. 

Another interesting fact is that the ‘French Government 
seems to make a distinction between the money borrowed dur- 
ing the late war from this Government and the money bor- 
rowed after the war. My information is that the French Gov- 
ernment has paid the interest on thé loans made by this Gov- 
ernment since the war ended, but has not paid the interest on 
or taken any steps toward the settlement of that which was 
loaned during the war. 

It happens that the Colonists borrowed some of their money 
from France before the end of our war with England and 
some of it afterwards; but France made no distinction in 
those days in the settlement of the debt, and I think our own 
Government is correct in the attitude that we should make no 
distinction to-day. ; 

French representatives take the position that this debt 
should be considered a political debt rather than a commercial 
debt, because it was money used in a common cause to save 
civilization, If that be considered a fair statement, it can 
well be said that the money borrowed during the Revolution 
was used to establish democratic: government in the world. 
France did not consider that the money she then loaned to us— 
primarily, I think, because of her opposition to England and 
her hatred of England as the result of other wars—a political 
debt, nor should she now want us to consider her debt a 
political debt. 

My complaint is not that France asks for liberal terms so 
much as that she does not make a definite proposal: for any 
terms. Six years have passed since the war ended, and still 
we have no definite proposal. It seems to me that France 
ought to do what the almost unformed Government of the 
Colonies did following our war with England—she should 
make a definite proposition, offer an agreement to make a com- 
plete-settlement of the debt, and thus place this Government 
in.a position to be liberal in its attitude toward the payment 
of the debt. 

THE AGRICULTURAL : PROBLEM 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the outstanding feature of the 
last political campaign was the interest manifested upon the 
part of all candidates and of all political parties in the farmers 
of the United States. I do not recall any time in the history of 
our country such a deep-seated affection for any particular 
elass of voters as seemed to be manifested toward the farmers 
in this last campaign. All candidates gave particular attention 
to their needs and to the conditions which seemed to envirou 
them, and the most specific pledges were made to treat their 
conditions after the election was over. 


Large amounts of money were sent into the agricultural 
States from the manufacturing States for the purpose of advis- 
ing the farmers’as to their ills and as to what should and 
would be done immediately after those who were candidates 
were placed in power. Indeed, the campaign turned in a large 
measure upon this question of the agricultural problem. It is 
conceded that had the agricultural States taken any particular 
view other than that which they did take, the result would 
have been entirely different. 

Now, it is said conditions have wholly changed, that there 
is no longer any necessity for considering the agricultural prob- 
lems, A very well-organized and apparently widespread cam- 
paign is going on to convince the farmer that his condition is 
entirely satisfactory. He is now advised that his troubles are 
either imaginary or such as are remedying themselves. How 
different to the auxious promises of a few weeks ago. 

In a paper which I have here on my desk it is said: 


Some Republicans in the Senate still insist there should be a special 
session of Congress to take up agricultural legislation, but the majority 
feel that the steady improvement of conditions among the farmers will 
make unnecessary: any legislation before the assembling of the regular 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress next December. 


That seems to be the attitude which is being assumed upon 
the part of the great majority of those in power, to wit, that 
there is no longer any necessity for treating the agricultural 
problem; that conditions have so improved that we may put 
it aside until it is convenient for Congress to take it up next 
December. 

In my opinion, fundamentally, the conditions affecting the 
farmer have not changed at all. I think the problems which 
confront us with reference to agriculture, if the farmer is to 
have any permanent relief, are the same as they were prior to 
the time the votes were cast in November. It is quite true 
that there has been in some localities to some extent a better- 
ment of conditions, owing to an increase’ in the prices of cer- 
tain: articles; but, as I shall undertake to show: a little later, 
that is due to transient causes, and may as suddenly disappear 
as it has appeared. But the great, underlying, fundamental 
questions which have to do with the restoration of agriculture 
to its proper place in the industrial life of America have not 
changed, to my mind, in the slightest. 

As I look upon the agricultural question, Mr. President, it 

is not a temporaxy problem, not a passing question; it is not a 
local problem. It has come to be in every particular a national 
problem, and of just as much concern in one‘ respect to the 
“consumer and to the manufacturing interests as it is to the 
farmer himself. It is not aà problem, in other words, which 
touches alone the welfare of the man who is upon the farm 
and undertaking to find a market for his products. 

It is a problem which reaches out and incorporates in its 
effect the entire national life, and therefore the questions or 
the principles which enter into a proper consideration of it 
will be wholly misconceived if we undertake to treat them as 
applying to one particular class alone. 

I want to say. before treating of some features of it which 
it seems to me Congress must consider, that, of course, one of 
the primary evils with which the agriculturist has to con- 
tend is that of unjust and destructive taxation. I am per- 
fectly aware that only indirectly do we affect the agricultural 
interests here in that respect, and that more directly that 
matter is with the States. But the subject must be considered 
as a whole and the party in power, whether in power in par- 
ticular legislatures now assembling or in power in the Congress 
in session, is obligated to consider it as a whole. 

I find upon examination that in 1913 the tax bill of the 
American farmer was $624,000,000. In 1922, some eight years 
later, it was $1,700,000,000. The rate of increase in the States 
wherein he is most particularly. affected is now about 8 per 
cent per annum. I venture to say that no system or. program 
will restore the American farmer to the place of prosperity 
which he should enjoy so long as this unconscionable ex- 
ploitation continues in the name of government. There is 
no way, in my opinion, by which we could restore that con- 
fidence which ought to obtain upon the farm or that success 
which ought to obtain so long as the different States where 
he is particularly concerned continue this method of exploita- 
tion. To add over a billion dollars in the way of a tax bill, 
doubling and trebling the load in the short space of eight years, 
with a promise of a continuance of. an increase at 8 per cent, 
means the destruction of American agriculture, and the fact 
that it is accomplished and achieved in the name of govern- 


ment does not, in my opinion, relieve it from the condemnation 
which it should receive. 

I pause to read a paragraph, not from one who might be 
regarded as speaking from a political rostrum or from a 
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political standpoint, but an expert, an economist. Professor 
Ely said in a late statement: 


Taxes on farm lands are steadily and rapidly approximating the 
annual value of farm lands, and in a perlod varying from State to 
State, but in most of the States in a relatively short period, a period 
so short that some of us may live to see it If the movement continues 
unchecked, the taxes will absorb farm land values. The farmer's 
land will be confiscated by the State and our farmers will become 
virtual tenants of the State. 


So rapidly is this paralyzing, enervating, destructive sys- 
tem growing and developing that one of the great economists 
of the country advises us that within 150 years in the life 
of this Government the cost of government has already 
reached the land values and is still climbing by rapid strides. 

It is not only that this burden is imposed as I have stated, 
but it is the disproportionate amount of taxes which the 
farmer is compelled to pay. The man in the agricultural 
. field is not in a position to conceal his property. He is not 

possessed of that kind of property which can escape taxes as 
many other kinds of property may. The result is that what- 
ever he has carries its full proportion of taxes. So we see 
that in 1913, measured upon the ratio of income, the farmer 
paid 10.6 per cent of his income in taxes as compared with 
4 per cent for the balance of the community. In 1922 he 
paid in taxes 16.6 per cent while the balance of the community 
paid about 10 per cent. In some of the great agricultural 
centers, in some of the richest acres in the world, it is liter- 
ally true that in the last three years the taxes of the county 
have exceeded the value of the wheat erop. 

It may be said, and may be properly said, that that is a 
matter with which Congress can have little to do, that that 
great burden is imposed principally through the States and 
State legislatures, and I recognize that fact. I recognize, also, 
however, that there is no way by which to prevent a continu- 
ance of such a program other than that of arousing, organiz- 
ing, and crystallizing public opinion along these lines. There 
seems to be no other way to prevent parties in power in the 
respective States from loading down the taxpayers through 
waste and salaries, and the immense pay rolls which take 
care of political hangers-on, but by an aroused public senti- 
ment. These oyerhead charges in the States are something 
which in my opinion will necessitate a rehabilitation and re- 
organization if the industry is to survive. Agriculture can 
not survive another era of waste and profligacy, of shameless 
expenditure of public funds. 

But, Mr. President, there are some features of the matter 
with which Congress has to do, The farmer does not get bis 
proportion of that which his product brings. The marketing 
system in the country, in so far as we have any system at all, 
is one which deprives the farmer of any due proportion of the 
value of his preduct. A gentleman who has given a lifetime 
of study to this subject has given me some figures which I 
venture to believe are accurate, sufficiently accurate at least 
to justify the deductions which may be made. These are the 
figures: The total cost to the consumer of farm products in 
the year 1922, exclusive of cotton, tobacco, and products of 
animals, was $22,500,000,000.. That is what the consumer paid 
for the products from the farm exclusive of those three articles, 
Of this amount the farmer received $7,500,000,000, the rail- 
roads for transportation $500,000,000, and commissions, profits, 
storage, and waste, and other local distribution charges, or the 
costs between the producer and the consumer, consumed 
$14,500,000,000. 

Of course, with the other burdens to which I have referred 
upon agriculture, it is utterly impossible for it to survive under 
a system of marketing which gives to the farmer $7,500,000,000 
out of a value of the products of the farm as they-go to the 
consumer of $22,500,000,000. The only way it can be remedied 
is by a real system of marketing, not voluntary alone, but in 
which the Government of the United States may have a direct- 
ing hand. That is not a problem which has passed or solved 
itself since the 3d day of November, 1924. That is one of the 
fundamentals of the situation which is here for us to consider, 
and until it is worked out I venture to say that the condition 
of the American farmer will be very little bettered by reason 
of the temporary rise in the price of this or that particular 
product, because that is too uncertain upon which to build. 
The rise in the price of wheat or of this or that product may 
enable him to get by for a season, to postpone his foreclosure 
or to get a new loan, but it will not enable him to get upon 
that side of Easy Street to enable him to face any crisis whieh 
may be expected within a reasonable time. It is a serious 
task to work out an effective marketing system, but it is one 
of the problems we have to solve. It will take extended and 
arduous study and consideration, but we have postponed it all 
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too long. I can think of no better or more appropriate time 
than in these coming months. The solution of that problem 
would not only go far toward rehabilitating the farm but it 
would serve all the people in all the different walks of life, 
It may take weeks, it may take months, and those weeks and 
those months are ours. Are we willing to meet this high pa- 
triotie obligation with courage and with some sacrifice of our 
Own convenience and pleasure? ~ 

Much has been said of late about increase of prices in farm 
products. We must take into consideration that in all proba- 
bility the cause of the increase of price in those products was 
the crop failure abroad. The indications are now that that 
will not long continue. Already I observe in the latter part of 
December the foreign markets decreased about two-fifths, leav- 
ing about three-fifths of what they were in 1923 and less than 
one-half of what they were in 1922. So while during the latter 
part of the summer and early fall, by reason of the erop 
failure abroad, there was an increase of price in particular 
articles, as I have said, it is only a temporary relief, and so 
long as the fundamental condition of the farmer remains the 
same he can only enjoy it as a temporary relief. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. The Senator suggests some improvement in. 
the method of cooperative marketing in which the Government 
can or will be a participant. I am very much interested in 
that phase of it. Has the Senator any specific plan to suggest 
in which the Government will partake in the way of at least 
a partial elimination of the costs to which he refers, which are 
involved in considerable part in many cases in the charges 
of the middleman between the producer and the consumer? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to-day to 
discuss plans. What I desired to discuss particularly was the 
necessity of doing something. There are, however, three bills 
now pending, one particularly to which I have given attention, 
found in the Williams bill in the House of Representatives, 
which I think is a very carefully drafted measure. While I 
would not say that that measure is one that would not require 
some changes, I am satisfied that it does deal with a subject 
with which we have got to deal; and I am satisfied also that 
even if that bill does not meet the situation it is up to Con- 
gress to find one that will do so. 

I know also that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has 
a bill pending which has not only receiyed his attention in the 
drafting but has also received the attention of a gentleman 
who has been a student of agricultural affairs all his life and 
in whom I haye great confidence. There is also a well-consid- 
ered bill here by Senator NorrIs. There is now in preparation 
a measure which seeks to cover the whole subject. The bills 
are here. The question I am presenting to-day is, Will we 
take them up? 

Without digressing further to discuss particular measures, 
I desire to say that there are plenty of suggestions here, if 
we can have time to work them out; but if we wait for a year 
or so, we shall not do so, I fear. I digress here to read a para- 
graph or two from a statement only recently made by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce which seems to support the suggestions 
which I have made. He states: 


What is needed is some organization of agriculture by which needed 
adjustment, which at present and in the past has taken many years, 
could be made in one or two years. It is conceivable that if all agri- 
cultural production were organized completely into great cooperative 
units, it would be possible to bring about economic adjustments in one 
to two years in the same way that industry is able to do it. 

These wastes— 


Referring to wastes between producer and consumer— 


These wastes comprise: 

1. An unnecessary number of purchase and sale transactions; that 
is, an unnecessary number of links in the distribution chain and an 
unnecessary number of people in each link. 

2. The waste in transportation of inferior and unsalable products. 

8, Deterioration from delayed movements, marketing, and repeated 
handling. 

4. Unnecessary transportation through blind consignment and cross 
hauls in search for consumers. 


There, Mr. President, so far as the West is concerned, is the 
most vital suggestion in all the suggestions made by Secretary 
Hoover. He continues: 

5. The uncontrolled distribution by which local gluts and famines 
are created, with consequent destructive fluctuation in price levels and 
stimulation to speculation. 
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6, Inadequate transportation for expeditious handling; that is, poor 
terminals, car shortages, etc. 

7. The speculative hazards in distribution induced by all of the 
above, for which either the producer or the consumer must pay 
through larger margins to the distributors. 

A broad study of this problem would show that the volume of these 
fundamental wastes Increases with the perishable character of the 
commodity and with the distance. 

If we will approach the problem of agricultural marketing from the 
point of view of providing a plan which will eliminate as much of 
these wastes as possible we may bring about very great savings both 
to the farmer and consumer—in fact, a revolution in our distribution 
system, 


Mr. President, speaking of the things which contribute to the 
better outlook upon which so much dependence is made now 
for the farmer, perhaps mention might also be made in con- 
nection with the crop failure abroad of what is known as the 
Dawes plan. It gave a certain tone of confidence to the situa- 
tion and undoubtedly contributed to some extent to the better- 
ment of conditions so far as the foreign market for farm 
products was concerned. I do not at all disparage the value of 
the Dawes plan; yet, if I owned a farm and its value de- 
pended upon the ultimate success of that plan without some 
other things of very great moment being done, I should be 
willing to part with my holdings at the first opportunity. 

That plan is already in peril, and unless other steps shall be 
taken by which to clear the way for its operation, in my opin- 
ion, its effect upon the farm products of this country will be as 
temporary as are the crop failures in Europe. Until the final 
and ultimate amount which Germany must pay has been settled, 
and settled within reason, the Dawes plan can never, in my 
opinion, be permanently beneficial. So long as that problem is 
unsettled it can have only a temporary and passing benefit. It 
had the great virtue of bringing France and Germany in con- 
tract and of opening the way, it is hoped for the adjustment of 
other problems. In that respect its value was very great, but 
if conditions come about by which we are deprived of the fruit 
of that contact and the ultimate amount which Germany is to 
pay remains unsettled, I do not think that anyone feels that 
the Dawes plan can operate successfully for any considerable 
length of time. - 

Again, Mr. President, the underlying principle of the Dawes 
plan is that it gives over to the management of foreign powers 
or foreign agencies the industrial and the fiscal policies of a 
great people. That may be all well enough, and probably was 
the very best that could be done for the time being, but as a 
permanent policy it can only be successful while foreign goy- 
ernments are willing to loan their money to the nation thus 
managed; in other words, if a program is not so arranged that 
those people themselves can work out their salvation and they 
themselves rebuild their economic system and their industrial 
life, necessarily the management of foreign agencies will in a 
short time break down. As a long continued or anything like 
a permanent proposition it would result in economie peonage— 
a thing of short duration in the light of modern civilization. 

I mention this not by way of criticism but to suggest that 
those who believe that the farm question in this country has 
been settled either by the crop failures abroad or the Dawes 
plan alone, it seems to me, have made the serious mistake of 
attributing to temporary relief the results which we hope 
might ultimately come from permanent relief. 

I observed the other day, Mr. President, that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce had volunteered its advice to the 
President upon this subject, and, whether it is interesting to 
Members of this body or not, I know it will be interesting read- 
ing to the farmers of the country, The farmers know well 
how thoroughly familiar the members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce are with their condition and how closely 
in touch they have been with their situation. The farmers 
will be greatly moved to learn how false and fleeting were 
their troubles. I quote from a newspaper article: 


No extraordinary session of Congress will be necessary to enact 
legislation for the relief of the American farmers, President Coolidge 
was told yesterday by representatives of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, 

* ° e * * + s 


Prominent Republican Members have insisted that a special session 
of Congress should be called to consider farm legislation after the 
report of the President's agricultural commission has been made, but 
there is growing belief that the continued improvement in agriculture 
will preclude any need for legislation until the Sixty-ninth Congress 
convenes next December, 


Why next December? If the conditions are improving as 
claimed, the farmers will certainly be infinitely better off next 
December than they now are, 

Mr. President, I wish the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce would first take to the President information as to 
how many farms were abandoned in 1924; also as to the num- 
ber of farms that are now being foreclosed, and what propor- 
tion of those foreclosures have been begun since the 3d of 
November, 1924, and also as to what amount of interest re- 
mains unpaid upon American farms to-day. I wish they would 
place before the President some of the country weeklies pub- 
lished throughout the great agricultural regions of the West 
in which three and four pages are filled with tax sales, and 
see if that would not create a different impression upon the 
President of the United States than that created by the 
theories of men who look at the farmer through a Pullman 
car window as they speed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In 1923, 1,000,500 people left the farm for the city. The 
hegira is just as strong to-day. In the 15 great Northwestern 
States, out of 69,000 farm owners 28,000 between 1920 and 1923 
lost their farms through foreclosure and tax sales; 3,000 
lost their farms without legal process, and 10,400 held on 
through leniency of creditors. The conditions fundamentally 
are no better now. 

Then we are told in this interview there is another reason 
why nothing is to be done, and that is that this so-called relief 
for the American farmer is a mixture of politics and economics, 
which is always bad when applied to a particular class of 
individuals. Let me ask, my friends, what is the protective 
tariff system except politics and economics? Why do the great 
manufacturing establishments of the United States come to 
Congress and say, “ We can not pay our taxes; we can not pay 
our interest; we can not maintain our institutions unless the 
Government interposes protection between us and those who 
manufacture abroad"? And so the Government—and I am not 
now discussing the wisdom or unwisdom of it—interposes in 
behalf of the American manufacturer, mixing politics and 
economics, stopping the natural flow. of articles into this 
country by the barrier which the Government raises and 
thereby protects the manufacturer. 

When the railroads get into trouble, as they did at the close 
of the war, they come to the Government for aid, and they 
receive material benefit. While it may be said that the rail- 
roads are public utilities and possibly stand in a different atti- 
tude from a legal standpoint as compared to the attitude in 
which the farmers stand, there is no more necessity for main- 
taining railroads in the country than there is for maintaining 
agriculture. Agriculture is just as much a part of the life of 
this Nation as our transportation system. I have observed 
that there is never any denunciation, particularly upon this 
side of the Chamber, of the mixture of economics and polities 
when these institutions or these interests are involved. 

The farmer is asking the aid and direction of the Govern- 
ment in the marketing of his products. In my opinion, owing 
to the widespread scope and scattered life of agriculture it is 
impossible for the farmers to organize and direct their affairs 
alone; it must be done, in my judgment, under the operating 
direction of the Government of the United States; mind you, 
I say under the directing agency and certain statutory direc- 
tions and limitations as to middlemen. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield in a moment. 

My interest in this brief suggestion to-day, Mr. President, is, 
so far as I am concerned, to record my protest against the 
proposition that the agricultural situation has settled itself, or 
that it will in the near future adjust itself, so that there is no 
longer any necessity for us to consider it. There are those who 
say to me that this or that remedy is unwise, or that the Goy- 
ernment can not aid in this matter; that is a subject about 
which men may differ, but when they say that the conditions 
of agriculture have so changed that the situation is no longer 
serious, no longer demanding the attention of those who are 
interested in the prosperity of their country generally, I under- 
take to say that the facts do not sustain the assertion. 

Let me ask here, in closing, suppose we had gone into the 
agricultural States last October and said to the people of those 
States, This is our program: If you will return us to power, 
we will go back into session in December, 1924, and pass the 
appropriation bills. Possibly we may add a few bills increasing 
governmental expenditures, and thereby adding a little weight 
to your taxes; but the great task which will confront us in the 
winter of 1924 and 1925 will be the passing of the appropriation 
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bills. Then after we have passed the appropriation bills we 
will go home, and we will remain there until December, 1925. 
In December, 1925, we will return and pass another set of 
appropriation bills. We will likely close up on the appropria- 
tion bills about the ist of March, 1926; and at that time, if 
you are not all off the farm, we will take up the question of 
considering your: problem.” 

What would have been the result had we said that to the 
people of the agricultural States in the latter part of October, 
1924? Until the polls closed, however, until the last voice died 
away, there was a solemn pledge upon the part of the party 
going into power, as we said in our platform, that this agri- 
cultural problem was a fundamental problem and we proposed 
to deal with it when we were given power. To that pledge we 
are committed. There is no way to avoid it except to abandon 
our promise to those who placed us here. 

If we wait until the beginning of 1926, we shall be again 
facing an election. We shall be legislating under the influence 
of another vote-getting program. We shall legislate from the 
standpoint of expediency. We shall deal with it as men are 
wont to deal with a situation where political exigencies con- 
front them. There is just one time to deal with these problems, 
which require scientific investigation, which call for study and 
care and some courage and some determination, and that is 
just as soon as we can do so after we have been given the 
power to do so. 

I will yield now to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Idaho has been addressing us very forcefully regarding 
the temporary relief which the farmers of the country have 
been experiencing. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
if he has given particular attention to another phase of the 
same problem. 

At the present time the balance of trade, so-called, is largely 
in favor of the United States. We are exporting commodities 
in a much greater measure than we are importing them. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, in greater quantity. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In greater quantity and of 
greater value In dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. Of greater value in dollars in one sense; but 
if you take the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar I do 
not agree with the Senator, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Well, be that as it may, it has 
no real significance regarding the point which I wish to sug- 
gest; but in dollars the balance of trade is largely in our 
favor, and at the present time that balance is being met by 
credits extended by the nationals of this country to the gov- 
ernments and nationals of other countries. The amount of 
those credits, so I am advised, is becoming very, very large. 
At the end of the year 1923 it amounted to about eight billions 
of dollars. During the year 1924 it was increased by about 
one and a half billions of dollars. So that at the beginning 
of this year there was already due to the nationals of the 
United States, on account of these credits, about nine and a 
half billions of dollars. There is due to the Government of 
the United States from foreign governments, roughly speak- 
ing, eleven billions of dollars more, making more than twenty 
billions of dollars due at the present time from sources out- 
side of the United States to our Government and our nationals. 

In the nature of things, can that condition be more than 
teniporary? Are not these vast credits which we are extending 
to the rest of the world, the things which are now bolstering 
up and maintaining even the present prices and affording a 
present market for the farmer’s products? 

I may suggest also that that relates to the exportation of 
manufactured products. It must be evident that we can not 
expect payment in gold, because we have more than one-half the 
gold of the world now. There is only about eight and a half 
biliions of dollars of gold money in the world; and if we were 
to bring together all the rest of the gold in the world ‘in one 
pile and present it to the United States, it would only pay 
about one-fourth or less than one-fourth of the present indebt- 
edness of the rest of the world to the United States. 

The Senator referred a while ago to the tariff which we have 
built up here for the benefit of the manufacturers of the coun- 
try. Should we not consider this situation with respect to the 
farmers of the country, and even the manufacturers them- 
selves—that their market abroad, which means their prosperity, 
is being destroyed by the processes which haye been brought 
into existence for the benefit of the manufacturers of the 
country? Is not this situation necessarily temporary? Can 
we go on forever extending credits abroad in order to enable 
those people to acquire our commodities? 


It has been stated that the interest upon these private 
credits amounts now to three-quarters of a billion dollars a 
year, and, of course, that is bound to increase as time goes on; 
and should we not devise some permanent method whereby 
the farmers of the country, as well as the manufacturers of the 
8 can get actual payment for the things which they ship 
abroa 

In the discussion of the tariff bill a couple of years ago it 
appeared from the Reynolds report that about three-fourths of 
the commodities which are being imported into this country 
are not competitors with the manufactures of this country; 
that the articles which are imported are not comparable and 
can not be compared with the commodities produced in this 
country. That commission was given the duty of ascertaining 
the comparable articles imported and those which were manu- 
factured in this country with respect to price; and experts tell 
me that three-fourths of the commodities mentioned in that 
report are not comparable with-articles produced in this coun- 
try, and therefore are not competitors. Should we not take up 
for consideration at least the question whether or not we 
should try to find a market in this country at reasonable prices 
for our people, so as to create a market abroad for our surplus 
commodities and enable the foreign people to have an oppor- 
tunity to pay for the things which they get instead of giving 
us mere pieces of paper? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, the suggestions of the Senator 
from New Mexico open up a question which one scarcely dares 
to think of, because it is manifest that unless such conditions 
are brought about that Europe can and will get back to peace- 
ful pursuits and produce things with which to meet these obli- 
gations, this extension of credit is going to bring sooner or later 
its own disaster. In that respect I quite agree with the Sena- 
tor; but that opens up another subject which I shall discuss 
later in connection with a conference, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield for a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wanted to ask the Senator from Idaho 
a question. I am surprised that he has taken his seat. I 
thought he was going to introduce the bill which would offer to 
the farmers the relief of which he speaks. I am sure that if 
the Senator from Idaho is ready with his bill the Senators on 
this side will be very glad to assist him in passing it. 

Mr. BORAH. The bills are already here. What I am askin 
is for a chance to consider them. $ 

Mr. COPELAND. Then why not have them before us? 
ratty BORAH. If the Senator can find the time, we will take 

em up. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, the Sena- 
tor’s position is this: He spoke with his usual clarity and 
courage, on which I congratulate him, and said that the voters 
of this country in November were assured that the funda- 
mental questions affecting agriculture would be settled to the 
satisfaction and benefit of the agricultural interests of the 
United States. They expected, when they voted, that it would 
be done promptly. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. If this action is delayed until next No- 
vember, the Senator does not think it would be a fulfillment 
of the pledges and promises made by the Republican Party as 
understood by the voters when they yoted in November. We 
ought to have an extra session of Congress to dispose of these 
pledges and promises now. 

Mr. BORAH. That is my position, and I understand that 
is the position of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I concr with the Senator, except that I 
never expected to see the pledges fulfilled. That is where he 
and I differ. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to make a few brief 
observations on what has been said by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boraw]. : - 

I listened to the Senator, as I always do, with a great deal 
of pleasure. We all know that he is at least one man in public 
life who is absolutely incapable of using the farmer as a 
mere demagogie instrument for advancing his own personal 
fortunes or the fortunes of his party. Therefore I listened to 
him not only with pleasure but with respect. It does seem 
to me, however, that what the Senator has said is as un- 
satisfactory as everything else that I have ever heard said 
as to just what the special grievances of the farmer are at 
this time, and as to just what the special remedies are by 
which they are to be corrected. 

I represent, I think I can truly say, a very sensible, well- 
balanced, conservative constituency. Some time ago I had 
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occasion to say to the President of the United States, “ You 
know, Mr. President, our people in Maryland are, I think, a 
sane, sensible, well-balanced people,” and I am glad to add 
that he spoke up with unwonted emphasis and declared, to 
my great gratification, “ Yes, Senator Bruce, that is undoubt- 
edly so.” 

Mr. KING. I suppose that is because they voted for him. 

Mr, BRUCE. That was before the last election; though I 
have not the slightest doubt that his good opinion of them 
has been very much enhanced by the fact that they gave him 
at that election a majority of some 16,000 or 17,000 votes, as I 
remember. However, he may rely on it that when our next 
local election comes around, that Republican majority will 
melt completely away, if I am not. mistaken. 

There was a great deal of agitation on the subject of agri- 
cultural problems here, all will recollect, at the last session of 
Congress, and more than once during that time, when I hap- 
pened to be conversing with some Maryland farmer on the sub- 
ject of the existing agricultural depression, I would have him 
say to me,“ Yes, Senator Bruce, conditions at the present time 
are pretty bad, but we can not see that you fellows in Wash- 
ington can do anything for us.” That, I venture to say, is the 
attitude of the farmer more or less in Delaware, in the State of 
New York, in the State of Pennsylyania, and throughout New 
England also. He knows that there is yery little that the 
Government can do for the farmer, The farmer's adversity and 
prosperity are things that are mainly, at any rate, produced by 
natural causes over which legislative bodies haye no control. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, who is it but the Government 
who imposes on the farmer these tremendous tax burdens? 

Mr. BRUCE. It is the Government; but may I ask the Sen- 
ator from Idaho whose Government this is? Is it not the Gov- 
ernment of the farmer, too? Does he not constitute one of the 
very largest numerical elements of the electorate, and if the 
Government is heaping upon him or upon any class of our 
citizens inordinate tax burdens, upon whom is it more in- 
cumbent than upon the farmer to see that those burdens are 
lightened by the exertion of the proper political influence? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know about the farmers in Maryland, 
but the farmers out through the West have been making a 
rather heroic fight along that line for years and have not 
accomplished it. 

Mr. BRUCE. The trouble about the western farmer is—anad 
I say it with the profoundest respect—that he does not make a 
sufficiently heroic fight. He has formed to no small extent the 
paternalistic idea that whenever misfortune befalls him, it is 
in the power of the Government, by a gift or by a loan or by 
governmental patronage in some form or other, to come to his 
relief. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator speaks of the 
western farmer and the Maryland farmer. I have had more 
letters from Maryland, proportionately, in regard to a special 
session and to relief for the farmers, than from any other 
State except some of the far-western States. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very much interested in that statement. 
I should like very much to know who some of those farmers 
are. 

Mr. BORAH. I was told by the Senator's colleague that 
some of them are yery prominent in Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE, It is very natural that in any community 
there should be a certain amount of discontent on almost any 
subject, and that that discontent, whether it really amounts 
to anything in volume or not, should, as respects agriculture, 
find its way to the Senator from Idaho, entertaining the view 
that he does about the capacity of the Government to afford 
agricultural relief. The trouble about the western farmer is, 
it seems to me, that he is not quite as patient as he might be. 
I should not like to see any farmer aptly compared, as John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, once compared the farmer, to a stolid 
ox, Willing quietly to accept the refuse of the barnyard, stray 
fag ends of moldy fodder, and what not. Nobody wishes to 
see the American farmer, the very backbone of the body politic, 
reduced to any such plight as that. The regrettable thing is 
that just as soon as misfortune, no matter how purely natural, 
how entirely beyond the control of legislation, it may be, over- 
takes the western farmer, he sets up an outery, and in other 
more conservative portions of the country we deem ourselves 
fortunate when that outcry does not assume at times the form 
of threats against the Government itself, 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator not to interrupt me 
now. My own father was a farmer in Virginia for nearly 
50 years, and I recall the time when the Virginia farmer was 
getting 40 cents a bushel for his corn and 60 cents a bushel 
for his wheat. Did he despair? Above all, did he break out 


into threats and menaces? Did he come forward with all sorts 
of economic fallacies and all sorts of monstrous conceptions 
of the true functions of the State? He did not. He accepted 
his burden manfully; hoping and striving for better times. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I decline to yield, if the Senator will pardon 
me. The Virginia farmer accepted his burdens, took them on 
his shoulders, and carried them like a man. What I say of 
the wheat and the corn and the tobacco farmer of Virginia 
is just as true of the cotton farmer of the South, as more than 
one man on this floor could readily testify; and I say nothing 
of the farmers of the South that I could not say of the farmers 
of the Middle States and the farmers of the New England 
States. Who ever heard of a farmer in New England raising 
a clamor against the Government or coming forward with vague 
political propositions of one sort or another, even when New 
England farmers by the scores, if not by the hundreds, were 
abandoning the hillsides of New England because they found 
it impossible to wrest a living from them? 

At the last session of Congress over and over again it was 
said that the troubles of the western farmers were due to 
oppressive railway rates. Bill after bill was introduced in this 
body, some of them of the most grossly arbitrary character, to 
reduce railway rates in their interest. One was a bill pro- 
posing to place railway rates where they were before the great 
World War, utterly without regard to- tremendous social, 
political, and economic changes of all sorts which had been 
wrought by that war. I could not, perhaps, count upon the 
fingers of my hands the number of bills that were brought 
into Congress last year for the purpose of reducing railway 
rates, and giving in that manner relief to the farmer. Yet 
what was the real truth of the situation? Mr. Daniel Willard, 
the president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., came 
before the Commitee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate and 
testified—and his statement has never been gainsaid or denied 
by a single, solitary human being—that if the entire net reve- 
nue, $132,000,000, derived by all the railroads of this country 
in 1923 from the carriage of agricultural products of every de- 
scription were turned over exclusively to the corn and wheat 
farmers of this country, it would signify an increase of only 
4 cents a bushel on what they had received for their corn and 
wheat. He testified to that before the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce; I repeated his statement on this floor, I chal- 
lenged any member of this body to controvert it, and nobody 
attempted to controvert it. 

The truth is that, relatively, railway rates have since the 
World War gone up less than anything else in this country. 
Why is that? It is because of the economy, the efficiency, the 
Sagacity with which the great railway systems of the United 
States, headed, as they are, by the ablest men in the land, 
have been conducted. Speaking statistically, the fact is that 
while commodities in the United States generally have gone 
up since the World War 70 per cent above pre-war levels, rail- 
way rates have gone up only 53 per cent, 

So, when the Senator from Idaho, for whom I not only enter- 
tain the profoundest feeling of respect but the warmest feel- 
ing of admiration, speaks of the agricultural problem, I ask 
him, What is the agricultural problem? I recall that Franklin 
tells a story of two men who got to disputing over a shoe, one 
of them contending that it was a Chinese shoe and the other 
that it was an Engish shoe, until finally a bright-witted girl 
inspected the thing and said, “Gentlemen, are you satisfied 
that it is a shoe at all?” So when I hear these vague state- 
ments about the agricultural problem I am almost disposed to 
ask, Is there any agricultural problem at all? 

It is idle to talk about agricultural problems in general terms 
when nobody seems to be able to state specifically what they 
are. When we are told about problems we want light, real 
light, sunlight, or something else that has true candlepower, 
not that sort of light that is as faint and misleading as the 
feeble glow which lingers between the eyelids and the retina 
of the human eye when the eyelids are shut. 

Last session some of the friends of the farmer contended, 
too, that his hard lot was due to the fact that import duties 
upon agricultural products were not high enough. That sort 
of talk went on for some time. Have any of us forgotten that 
as the result of it the President, exercising the powers be- 
stowed upon him by the flexible clause of the tariff act, under- 
took to increase the duty on wheat, with the result that in 
two days it went down 12 cents a bushel, if my memory is not 
at fault? That was another illustration of the futility, of the 
utter inanity, of attempts by legislation to control the great 
irresistible tides of natural law. 

The agricultural problem! I have heard it talked about 


ever since I haye been here, Almost the only thing in the 
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nature of a specific remedy that has ever been brought to my 
attention, with due respect to one of the Senators of this 
body, was the MeNary-Haugen bill which proposed to have 
the Government loan $200,000,000 a year for the purpose of 
artificially boosting the price of wheat; that is to say, to 
meet the supposed requirements of a particular section of the 
country by imposing an enormous pecuniary burden on all 
the rest of it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator not to interrupt me 
now. I will yield to him a moment later. 

But I am glad to say that that offspring proved to be such 
a difficult one to maintain that even one of its parents, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] was driven to declare 
for all practical purposes that he disowned it. Now I yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I usually enjoy the observations of the 
Senator from Maryland, but I do not think outside of the 
‘railroad problems that he is as conversant with agriculture as 
he might be. I am sure from the observation of the Senator 
that he has not read the so-called McNary-Haugen bill. It 
did not contemplate taking any money from the Treasury of 
the United States. Anyone who is a close student of the 
proposed legislation would not make an assertion of that 
kind. Anyone also familiar with the problem of agriculture 
as it affects the basic agricultural products, namely, wheat 
and corn, knows that the surplus fixes the price in the 
domestic market. Anyone without that knowledge is not 
capable of understanding the subject clearly. That bill only 
attempted to take care of the surplus thereby maintaining 
the domestic markets and charging back to the producers of 
those domestic commodities that which was necessary to 
absorb the loss by reason of coming in competition with the 
foreign markets, 

Mr, BRUCE. I really can not yield to the Senator any 
longer. I am not proposing now to discuss the MeNary-Haugen 
bill.. I am touching on that merely collaterally. 

Mr. MONARY. I would like to have the Senator yield for a 
further observation. = 
_ Mr. BRUCE. I am very sorry. I really can not yield to the 
Senator any longer. I do not care to be drawn off into a purely 
collateral discussion, I have stated, I believe, correctly the 
facts with respect to the McNary-Haugen bill, however we may 
differ about the true results that would flow from it. 

Will not somebody, I repeat, please tell me what the agri- 
cultural problem is exactly? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. NORBECK. Does the Senator want to be told? 


Mr. BRUCH. I certainly would not derive any profit if all 


three of the Senators now seeking to interrupt me differed in 
their views. 

Mr. NORBECK.. The Senator asked if some one would tell 
hime. I would like to tell him. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am addressing myself now to the obserya- 
tions of my friend the Senator from Idaho. As I said, I should 
like to know specifically just what the agricultural problem 
is and just exactly how it is proposed to be met, because it is 
unnecessary to assert that there is not a public man in the land, 
to say nothing of private individuals, who would not be more 
than eager to relieve the farmer of any unjust, oppressive bur- 
dens of any kind that may now rest upon him and can be lifted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me at that point? 
The Senator has invited an answer, 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I can not really yield just now, because 
I commenced by saying I was going to make only a few brief 
observations and I always like to be as good as my word. I 
certainly would not be so if I undertook to answer every 
Member of the Senate who has risen to his feet since I have 
been speaking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mary- 
land declines to yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I would not ask it, but the Senator in- 
vited some one to tell him specifically the trouble. 

Mr. BRUCE. I meant in due course of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator would not think it was un- 
parliamentary to have me interrupt him with his permission? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; not in the least but for the special con- 
ditions under which I am speaking, I said I intended to speak 
within very narrow limits. I am speaking only on the spur 
of the moment and giving expression to ideas which sprung 
into my mind as I listened with the pleasure with which 
I always listen to the Senator from Idaho, 
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So far as the Senator from Idaho disclosed his ideas as 
to what present agricultural grievances are, his statements 
took a twofold direction. The first agricultural grievance 
as he saw it, is that the farmer is staggering under a terrible 
burden of taxation, That is unquestionably so, but that is 
almost as true of eyery other class in our population. 

There is little, if anything, about that state of affairs that 
is peculiar to the farmer. The farmer is loaded down with 
taxation, the merchant is loaded down with taxation, the 
trader is loaded down with taxation—eyery man and woman 
in the country who is in business or has any property of any 
sort is loaded down with taxation. So if seems to me that 
the Senator from Idaho has used an entirely too limited phrase 
when he spoke of the burden of taxation at the present time 
as constituting an agricultural problem. 

That problem, of course, can be met only by political rem- 
edies; that is to say, by governmental frugality, economy, re- 
trenchment, prudence, and providence; I would like to ask who 
in this country is in a better condition to bring about those 
things than the American farmer himself? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator keeps asking gues- 
tions. Does he want an answer? 

Mr. BRUCE. There are some questions which are merely 
rhetorical questions. 

Mr, BORAH. Let me make a rhetorical reply. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know the Senator could not make a reply 
without making it rather rhetorical. 

Mr. BORAH. Am I shut oi? 

Mr. BRUCE. Not at all, though I ought not yield to the 
Senator from Idaho when I declined to yield to my friend 
from Arizona. 
ore ASHURST. That is all right; I do not complain of 

E 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator that the tax burden 
is great upon all, very heavy upon all, but all the more reason 
why every Senator here should be interested in relieving the 
situation, if possible. I agree also with the proposition that 
the farmer must be helpful in relieving that burden. But cer- 
tainly those who are here in the Senate ought to be permitted 
to voice the condition of the farmer and the desire of the 
farmer as well as the Senators who wish to voice the condi- 
tion of the railroads and the manufacturers without being 
charged with being demagogic. 

Mr. BRUCE. I expressly refrained from charging that. 
The Senator is not exactly fair, to say nothing of being gen- 
erous, because I began my remarks by declaring that I knew 
that the Senator from Idaho at any rate was incapable of sus- 
taining a demogogic relation to such a discussion as this. 

Mr, BORAH. I am not referring to myself alone, but every 
time the agricultural question comes into the Senate certain 
Senators here think it is demagogic, the newspapers treat it 
generally so, and at the same time Senators may stand here 
for weeks and weeks and plead for protection for the manu- 
facturing interests, for the railroad interests, and so forth, and 
they are referred to as statesmen. Why is it that the interests 
of the one cause Senators to be designated as demagogues and 
the interests of others when expressed cause them to be desig- 
nated, as they generally are, as statesmen? $ 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not admit the correctness òf that state- 
ment at all. I should be only too delighted to be told in just 
what manner my -vote might promote the interests of the 
farmer. Just point out to me clearly and specifically how 
my vote could help the farmer and I would be quicker to go 
to his side than to that of any other individual in the United 
States. 7 

Mr. BORAH. I think I can tell the Senator how his vote 
would help the farmer, but I know just exactly what he 
would do, He would answer by saying that it would not help 
the farmer. 

Mr. BRUCE. That would depend on how sound the Sen- 
ator's proposition might be, : 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator should come forward and say 
that the farmer would be benefited by the enactment of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, I would say, “Oh, no! No relief is to be 
found in that proposition.” If the Senator were to come for- 
ward and say that it would be promoted by a drastic cut in 
railroad rates, my reply would be that that might give him 
temporary relief, but not lasting relief, because the railroads, 
or many of them, would pass into the hands of receivers and 
his last estate would then be worse than his first. So with the 
tariff. Of course, as a Demecrat it would be impossible for me | 
to harbor the conviction for one moment that any farmer in 
the country could possibly be aided by the tariff. ; 
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Mr. ASHURSYT. One of the cardinal principles of Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson was a judicious tariff. 

Mr. BRUCH. Some of my Democratic colleagues are drift- 
ing so far away from me as respects all the old shore lights of 
the Democratic faith that I hardly know how to answer them. 
It is impossible for me to think of the Senator from Arizona as 
being a protectionist. That is impossible. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Maryland will permit me 
to say that under the philosophy of a protective tariff as 
applied by the Republican Party, it is indeed monstrous, but 
a judicious tariff such as Jackson and such as Jefferson de- 
manded would be of benefit to the farmer: - My State and the 
States of the Southwest produce cattle. The prime by-product 
is the hide. The hide is on the free list. What are the benefits 
to the manufacturer whose product, the shoe, is protected? 
Free trade for the farmer and a high protective. tariff for the 
mannfacturer. If we are to have free trade, let us have it all 
along the line. If we are to have a protective tariff, let us 
have it all along the line. We cry out against the injustice of 
being required to produce hides in competition with Mexico, 
Chile, and the Argentine whilst the leather goods of the manu- 
facturer are protected. Would not the Senator's vote for a 
tariff on hides help the cattle raiser? 

Mr. BRUCE. Now, Mr. President, I am not going to be 
drawn off into that collateral issue either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHURST. No; the Senator is like Benjamin Franklin, 
whom he quotes so much. When they were diseussing the 
Declaration of Independence Benjamin Franklin observed 
Thomas Jefferson writhing often, and said, You writhe, sir; 
you writhe.” “Yes,” said Jefferson, “it is painful to see the 
work of weeks, to which we have applied our best efforts, cut 


to pieces.“ Franklin said in reply, “I never produce anything 


that is to be revised by other men.” Possibly the Senator is 
like Franklin—he does not produce anything to be revised by 
somebody else. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; the incident that I recall in connec- 
tion with the Declaration of Independence from which we 
Democrats would derive the most instruction now is that re- 
lated of John Hancock and Benjamin Franklin. Hancock 
made the remark to Franklin that they must all hang together, 
and Franklin replied by saying, “Yes; for if we do not hang 
together we shall certainly hang separately.” So I say with 
reference to the issue of protection, if any Democrat is going 
to desert the old traditional principles of the Democratic Party 
upon that subject, I do not see that there will be much hope 
of effective unity on our part in the future. However, I am 
not going to. be drawn off into that field: I am simply, as 
everybody who knows me understands, an old-fashioned Jef- 
fersonian Democrat, and there is not one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party to which I do not unqualifiedly 


subscribe. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Maryland is a historian. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not know whether I am or not. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well, I will now test whether or not 
the Senator is. Does the Senator deny that Thomas Jefferson 
was for a judicious protective tariff? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I do deny it. There are some observa- 
tions of Jefferson, however, from which that inference might 
be tortured. 

Mr. ASHURST. In 1824 a tariff bill was before the United 
States Senate, Jackson and Van Buren then being Members 
of the Senate. By the way, Jackson resigned from the Senate 
shortly afterwards so that his tariff votes might not embarass 
him in the coming campaign in 1828. At that time Jackson 
announced, “I am ready to vote for a judicious tariff.” 

Mr. BRUCH. I will say to the Senator that I ean not yield 
any further. He is welcome to embrace the entire Republican 
doctrine of protection, so far as I am concerned. ; 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not mean to do that. 

Mr. BRUCE. I never expect to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to re- 
mind the Senate of the rule which forbids a Senator speaking 
more than twice on the same subject upon the same day, aud 
the Chair will feel constrained to enforce that rule. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have been interrupted so 
often that I hardly feel that I have yet been allowed to speak 
once, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
has spoken five times upon the same subject upon this day. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. May I say to the President pro tempore that 
I have not taken my seat at any time that I know of? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KING: Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah wiil 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I do not understand that the Chair is applying 
the rule now to the Senator from Maryland? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not applying 
the rule to the Senator from Maryland at this time. He is 
simply reminding the Senator that there is a rule of the kind 
to which the Chair has referred. 

Mr. KING. And the Chair's suggestion-is merely an admoni- 
tion that if the Senator from Maryland further yields he will 
lose the floor? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I had almost concluded my 
remarks; I have very little more to say. 

What I was going on to say was that it seems to me that the 
remedy for the state of things that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] has been pointing out, so far as taxation is con- 
cerned, is in the hands of the farmer himself. The Senator 
from Idaho called attention to the fact that the tax bill of the 
farmer has gone up, if my recollection is correct, from 
$600,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, but the general expenses of the 
Government have gone up within the last 10 years from a 
billion dollars to upward of three billion dollars. It seems to 
me peculiarly incumbent upon the farmers of the country to 
correct that state of things. They are not only the most numer- 
ous but the most powerful element of our voting population. 
Their fate, so far as it is controlled by political agencies, is 
therefore largely in their own hands. If any Member of this 
body, whether it be myself or any other Senator, or any other 
legislative representative or elected official, is faithless to the 
farmer's interests, is unwilling to relieve him of the burden of 
taxation by proper reductions in national or State or local 
expenditures, all he has to do is to exercise his political power 
and to insist thet that burden shall be so reduced, that the 
Goyernment shall be more frugal, shall be more economical, 
shall be more efficient, shali net be weighted down as it now is 
by bureaucratic creations of one sort or another, or by the 
results of one set of wasteful paternalistic ideas or another. 
It seems to me that there is no reason why a counteradminis- 
trative process should not be set up by the farmer and why, 
instead of the expenses of the Government mounting to up- 
ward of three billion dollars a year, they should not be re- 
duced to two billion dollars a year, or one billion dollars a 
year, or a billion and a half dollars a year. So, without any 
fear of successful contradiction, I say that, so far as a reduc- 
tion of taxes is concerned, that can only be brought about by 
political means, by the exercise of political power, by political 
insistence, and that the farmer is in a. better position to exer- 
cise that power, to assert that insistence, than is any other man 
in our land. 

Just one word with regard to governmental schemes of mar- 
keting for the benefit of the farmer, for that was the only 
thing in the nature of a specific remedial suggestion that was 
thrown out by the Senator from Idaho, as I understood him. 
He did not develop the means by which the Government could 
intervene to provide marketing advantages for the farmer; 
but, as the Senator intimated, it perhaps did not suit his con- 
yenience or his sense of timeliness to do that just now. 

I say that the matter of marketing the products of the 
farmer to advantage is also mainly in the hands of the farmer 
himself. Let me give an illustration of what I mean, for there 
is not a man in this country, I am sure, who is more sincerely 
in sympathy. with the farmer than am I, or more disposed than 
am I to do whatever can be done for the purpose of bettering 
his lot in life in every respect. Some months ago I received 
a circular from a cooperative farmers’ marketing association. 
They offered me as a householder all the usual farm products 
at prices distinctly below the market levels at which I had 
been purchasing them in Washington. Of course, I am not 
going to mention the region in which the members of this 
cooperative farmers’ association live. Partly for the purpose 
of securing things that I needed for my own table at lower 
prices, but also, I can truly say, from a genuine desire to pro- 
mote a farmer's venture, I wrote to the association and said 


-I would gladly secure all my farm supplies of every descrip- 


tion from them. I did get my farm supplies of every descrip- 
tion from them, and, notwithstanding the disappointment that 
I have suffered and of which I am about to speak, I am still 
continuing to get my supplies from them, and ultimately I 
hope to my and their mutual satisfaction. But what was my 

nce? I found tbat nothing was stan One 
day, for instance, I would receive chickens as tender as could 
be desired and some dozens of eggs as fresh as could possibly 


be asked for, and then later I would receive chickens too 
tough to eat or eggs that were addled. 
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What I received from day to day of course varied accord- 
ing to the skill and good judgment or good management of the 
| particular farmer or farmers from which the particular goods 

that came to me on that particular day were obtained by the 
association. No sort of average level of excellence was main- 
tained. Of course I wrote kindly, friendly letters to the as- 
| sociation, calling attention to defects in things that they had 
shipped to me, and I also had occasion to call their attention 
to the fact that apparently there was no regularity in their 
shipments. The packages did not come forward promptly; I 
could not count on just when they would be received; and all 
the fault in this respect I am sure was not that of the rail- 
roads, 

Now, suppose these same farmers had exhibited the requisite 
degree of good management; had standardized their products ; 
had been as careful as is the ordinary poulterer or as is the 
ordinary butcher in a city market to see that their customer 
enjoyed a thoroughly businesslike service, not only would I 
have been delighted to continue dealing with them, but of 
course I should have taken occasion to herald far and wide the 
cheapness and merits of their products. 

So what the farmer needs to do, even so far as cooperative 
marketing is concerned, is not so much to come to the Gov- 
ernment and invoke its aid as himself to organize his co- 
operative business on a better basis, to- exercise a higher 
measure of good judgment, to display a greater amount of 
painstaking and skillful management, to be more punctual and 
prompt; in other words, to prove himself a better business 
man in every, respect. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
in order that I may make a correction in my remarks? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I said erroneously that shoes were all pro- 
tected. I wish to correct the statement. Certain Japanese 
sandals and shoes with cloth tops are on the protected list. 
When I said “shoes” I had in mind some leatherware, such as 
some harness and other leather goods that the farmer must use. 
It is true that shoes are on the free list, except Japanese 
sandals and shoes with cloth tops. I thought that I ought to 
correct that error. 

Mr. BRUCE. I confess I never would have been able to ex- 
pose the error. The Senator would have been in the position 
in which Archbishop Wateley said on one occasion that the boys 
of England were. Somebody said to the archbishop, * The girls 
in England are miserably educated.” „es;“ the archbishop 
replied, “but the boys will never find it out.” So I should 
never have detected the error of my friend from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Nevertheless, I thank the Senator for per- 
mitting me to make the correction. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, one word in conclusion, which 
I will address particularly to the Senator from Idaho. To-day 
he gave us an interesting statement of the reasons why he 
thought that agricultural relief would still be timely. Let me 
say that I trust that the next time he takes the floor he will 
in his clear—I had almost said in his inimitable way—point 
out to us the specific methods by which anything that is un- 
toward or unfortunate in the condition of the farmer at the 
present time can be corrected. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
518) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers 
and other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry 
Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate 
plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam- 
power plant to be located and constructed at or near Lock 
and Dam No, 17, on the Black Warrior River, Ala., with right 
of way and transmission line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala,; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation 
to be incorporated by him, Dam No, 2 and Dam No. 3 (as 
designated in II. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., Ist sess.), including 
power stations when constructed as provided herein, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in the diseussion which has 
been had here, and which has ranged from tariff duties which 
do not exist on shoes, and harness, and saddlery, to the very 
evident conflicts of opinion on the tariff on the other side of 
the aisle, which do exist, I hope it will not be considered 
out of order if I actually submit an observation on the pend- 
ing measure, 

I think it would be interesting to know what is the attitude 
of farmers and farm organizations touching the Muscle Shoals 
proposition, I have here a letter from two real Ohio farmers. 


One of them is L. J. Taber, the master of the National Grange, 
and the other is O. E. Bradfute, president of the American 
Farm Bureau. I know them both. They are high grade 
American farmers. They express some very illuminating 
opinions touching the Muscle Shoals proposition. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have their letters printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I would like to ask whether or 
not the Senator knows if the master of the Grange is repre- 
senting the opinion of a majority of the State granges which 
are under the National Grange? 

Mr, WILLIS. All I know about it is that I do know that 
Mr. L. J. Taber is a man of the yery highest honor, and I 
would rely upon any representation he might make in that 
respect. The letter as printed in the Recorp will speak for 
itself. 

Mr. DILL. I am not questioning the position of Mr. 
Tabor, but I think the statement is a statement by him as 
master and not as a representative of the great Grange or- 
ganizations of the country having met and considered it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am content to let the letter speak for it- 
self. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to print- 
ing the letter in the Recorp? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

Tur NATIONAL GRANGE, 
American FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1925, 
Senator Frank B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. G. 

Dear Senator: In 1916 Congress appropriated $20,000,000 for the 
express purpose of developing an air nitrate industry in this country 
“for the production of nitrates or other products needed for muni- 
tions of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other 
useful products.” The methods, location, operation, and other de- 
tails were intrusted to the President of the United States. 

This action, given an impetus and importance by our entry into the 
World War, resulted in the Muscle Shoals development. The problem 
at Muscle Shoals is essentially a nitrogen problem and not a water- 
power problem. If we have another long delay which would warrant 
the sale or lease of the power to the power companies we may con- 
fidently expect that the fertilizer purposes of the Muscle Shoals 
project will be forever lost. 

For six years the Nation has waited in vain for Congress to adopt 
a policy which would make the project operative. Further delay 
is intolerable. With the completion of the project close at hand 
definite action is called for. 

It is time to invest some one with the specific authority and re- 
sponsibility to make Muscle Shoals a national asset rather than a 
local power proposition, President Coolidge in a message to Con- 
gress states: “I should favor a sale of this property, or a long-time 
lease, under rigid guaranties of commercial nitrogen production at 
reasonable prices for agricultural use,” We have entire confidence in 
the integrity, purpose, and ability of the President under the authority 
given him in the Underwood bill to secure the results agriculture 
has so long sought at Muscle Shoals. 

In view of the facts set forth above and the further fact that the 
failure of the Underwood bill indefinitely postpones action on this 
important question we urge the passage of the Underwood bill, 

L. J. TABER, 
Master National Grange. 
O. E. BRADFUTE, 
President American Farm Bureau. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate shall vote on the pending amendment at not later 
than 2 o'clock to-morrow, and that in the meantime all speeches 
shall be limited to 10 minutes. I will modify the request if 
the Senator from Washington [Mr, Jones] wants to have it 
modified, because it is his amendment that is pending, and he 
has not yet been able to get the floor to speak on it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So far as the limit of speeches 
to 10 minutes is concerned, that is entirely satisfactory to me. 
I do not expect to take more than that much time, and I assume 
that everyone who wants to be heard can speak before 2 
o'clock. I had not thought about that limitation, but I have no 
objection to it. 3 

Mr. DILL, If this is to be a unanimous-consent agreement 
as to the time to-vote, it seems to me there ought to be a quo- 
rum of the Senate present. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, to vote on the pending amendment 
and not on the bill. 

Mr. DILL. It is on a very important amendment, The other 
evening some of us left the Senate, and afterwards an agreement 
was made to vote on the Underwood amendment. Some Sena- 
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toas have left here this evening, and I think that is not fair to 
em. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will withdraw the request, but give notice 
now that I shall present the request when the Senate convenes 
to-morrow. 

Mr. DILL. I am perfectly willing to have it considered now 
if there is a quorum call, but I object. without having a quorum 
Present. 

Mr. NORRIS. I doubt if we could get a quorum at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
withdraws his request: 

DIGEST OF INCOME TAX LAWS 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have here a 
digest of certain Income tax laws prepared under the direction 
of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 
which I ask may be printed as a public document. Before the 
publication and at the request of the chairman of the Committee 
on Printing I ask that it be now referred to that committee for 
its report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Mexico asks unanimous consent that at this time the papers 
which he sends to the desk may be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. Without objection, they will be so referred. 


IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at the irrigation congress 
held at Klamath Falls, Oreg., in October of last year a very 
interesting discussion was presented by the president of the 
congress, James M. Kyle, of Oregon, on the subject Irriga- 
tlon—Past, Present, Future. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


IREIGATION— PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


There is no more fitting place than this city to bold this session of 
the Oregon Irrigation Congress. 

Onr Federal Government has started under Dr. Hubert Work, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the new reclamation era. He appointed a 
special advisory committee, consisting of the most able men he could 
find in the United States. They have worked over six months and 
haye made the most complete report on reclamation that has ever been 
made. 

He has placed at the head of the Reclamation Service the most able 
man in that Une in the world, namely, Dr. Elwood Mead, who has sur- 
rounded himself with such able assistants as Mr. George C. Kreutzer 
as Director of Farm Economics, and others who know the game and 
will work for the building up of farm homes, as was intended when 
the act was first passed by Congress, 

“An empire awakening” is sure a fitting slogan for this section of 
Oregon, as your fertile fields and plains denote that there is room to 
make many happy homes; and if you will all join hands with Mr. 
George C. Kreutzer and the Reclamation Service and see to it that 
your sage-brush lands are sold to settlers at what the land is worth 
without water, then the settler will come in and buy the land, im- 
prove it, build a home, and pay the Government for bringing the water 
to the land. 

As Doctor Mead says, and he knows, as does every one Who has 
studied it: 

“We must know what water is worth; 

“We must know what the human unit is worth, and whether 
the man who goes on the land has not only a little capital but 
the energy and willingness to stick; 

“We must know what best can be produced and where the 
markets are; 

“ We must know the cause of success; 

“We must know the explanation of failure. Solvency can be 
better assured than ever in the past by better selection of settlers, 
better stock, better tools, more scientific methods, more attention 
to distribution and marketing, and more of the spirit of inde- 
pendence in. people on the land.“ 

The year just passed has been a very active one for your presi- 
dent, as he has been called on many times to help out this and that 
project, which he has done to the best of his ability. 

First, he was called by the Baker project to go to Washington and 
help get the reclamation game started for Oregon. This was at the 
request of our delegation in Washington, and I want to say right 
here and now that no State in the Union has any better or as good a 
delegation as has Oregon——WuaTKINS, HAWLEY, SINNOTT, McNary, and 
STANFIELD are united in fighting the battles of the State of Oregon, 

Senator McNary, as chairman of the Reclamation Committee in the 
Senate, and “ Nick” Sixnort, as ranking member of the same com- 
mittee in the House, hold positions of strategic importance to the 


State of Oregon, and with the entire delegation working in harmony 
as a unit, Oregon has a great deal to be grateful for. 

I was told many times by delegations from other States that if 
they had a delegation like we had in Oregon, that they could get 
their projects over, That our delegation worked together in har- 
mony for the good of the State, whereas theirs did not. That is 
the reason that Oregon is getting started on one of the biggest 
reclamation programs that any State ever put over, 

Now, we must all work together and get behind and push those 
projects that the Government is ready to build, and because it is 
not the one that you want you must not knock, as some of the fellows 
did last winter, because you only delay the day that you will get the 
one that you want. 

As your president I have worked to line up as many districts and 
sections, of the State as possible behind the Deschutes projects, and 
get the State to guarantee the interest on their bonds, providing they 
come in with a good contract; and such men as Judge Wallace and 
Harry Gard tell me that that is the only kind that they want the 
State to get behind. 

This project is a good one; it Is close to the market, is on a high- 
way, has its schools and churches built, is situated on two rallroads, 
can be cheaply built eompared to most projects, and has over 600 
landowners. The sagebrush has been cleared and the land tamed, 
so that as soon as water is available one can go on it and raise a 
erop. I am informed that the most of the land is signed up, so that 
the surplus land will sell for a price that it is worth now without 
the water. This being the case there should be no difficulty in set- 
tling it. 

If you want the taxes of this State reduced you have got to get 
our idle land producing, for it takes just as much money to build a 
good road past a piece of land that is. covered with sagebrush as it 
does the same piece of land in alfalfa or potatoes. 

On the project that I live on, when I went there it was on the 
assessment rolls at $6,000, now the land alone is on the rolls of 
Umatilla County for $750,000, and the Improvements, with the per- 
sonal property and public utilities, makes it over $1,250,000. Does 
that help to reduce the taxes of the balance of the State? I say Yes! 
In our county some sagebrush land that could be irrigated is paying 
8 cents per acre tax, while land in alfalfa is paying as high as $3 
per acre. I ask you does that pay the State? I say it does! 

With the laws that are on the statute books of our State the com- 
mission. that certifies the bonds of an, Irrigation: district have charge 
of the construction, and the district can not make a contract for 
any amount over $5,000, In this way they know just what is being 
done and how the money is being spent. If it goes wrong they 
have the power to stop it and see that the thing is done right. 

The great trouble in our irrigation projects in the past has been 
that in some cases the construction was not up to standard, but the 
greatest trouble has been too much speculation on land. Sell the land 
te the settler at the price that It is worth, Give him time to pay for 
it, but before any project is passed on see that the soil is good, that 
there is plenty of water available, and that the settler has the right 
kind of guidance, as to what the land will produce, and where the 
market is, Let the State as a whole get behind the project and tell 
the truth about it. 

We have one of the greatest States in the Union, and I am sorry 
to say that we will have to sell it to some of our own people before 
we try to sell it to outsiders; and the time is here now when those of 
us that are interested in developing this State have got to take off 
their coats and “go to it“ and put some of these mossbacks out of 
commission, and they do not all live in the Willamette Valley. You 
have some of them right here, we have some of them in our county, 
and, in fact, I think there is some of them in every county, 

This great State is yours, and upon its future development depends 
the one thing, we must all put a willing shoulder to the wheel and 
help.” 

I am now going to quote from Dr. Elwood Mead, the leading au- 
thority on this subject, in which he says: 

“While water charges must In the end come from irrigated 
crops, irrigation works that are not followed promptly by irri- 
gated agriculture are a financial burden to the landowners. Long 
delayed agricultural development has wrecked more of the enter- 
prises than all other causes combined. The costlier the work the 
more important it is that this fact be recognized. Neglect to in- 
clude plans and methods for bringing land promptly under irriga- 
tion culture is to neglect a fundamental condition of success. 
Hereafter more attention must be given as to where and how 
money needed in agricultural development is to be obtained; 
where and how settlers are to be secured; and how the settlera 
must be aided and directed to enable them to use their money, 
efort, and time to the best advantage. The acre cost of water 
rights under past public notices has varled from $14 to 5118, 
with only three over $100. New projects under consideration 
vary from $97 to $157. This is for the canals and reservoirs 
only. In order to use the water and to create homes, land must 
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be leveled, houses, barns, and fences pullt, These, with farm 

equipment, will add close to $100 per acre to the cost of the farm. 

“In order that the farmers may succeed, a practical business 
superintendent, who has a knowledge of farm conditions should 
be employed to plan settlement and advise settlers. His work 
should begin before settlement, in ascertaining where the things 
needed in farm development can be acquired. This would include 
horses, cows, and other livestock. He could secure plans and esti- 
mates for houses and barns, so that when settlers arrive they can 
De saved time and labor and be helped to nse their money to the 
best advantage, The land should be sold to settlers on terms that 
would make it a commercial undertaking. The interest recom- 
mended is 5 per cent, and the yearly payments on principal 1 
per cent. With such yearly payments the settler could pay for 
his farm in 3434 years, and with these small payments he would 
be relieved from the danger of mortgage foreclosures and would 
be each year adding to his equity in the property. 

“Farms should be valued according to location, quality of soil, 
and ease or diffienlty of irrigation, A map should be prepared 
whieh would show the location of farms, valuation of each, and 
such information as would enable intending settlers who have not 
seen the area to know the reason for these prices. 

„There should be a capital requirement which would vary with 
the size of the farm. It should be a percentage of the cost of the 
farm and its development, and for a 40-acre farm it should be 
not less than $1,500, Farm laborers could be accepted without 
any capital, provided they could make the initial payment on the 
land and furnish 40 per cent of the cost of their dwellings and 
other necessary improvements. 

“The first need of the settler is a house. It is a permanent im- 
provement, and if he can be aided in its construction by advancing 
60 per cent of the cost, requiring the settler to pay in cash 40 
per cent, it will leave money to be spent on things like livestock 
and farm implements. The advantage of this kind of advances has 
been tested out in so many countries that there is nothing experi- 

- mental about it. It is far safer than the investment in canals, and 
it has a greater social and economic value, Under the State 
land settlement law of California the board can advance for the 
improvement and equipment of a farm up to $3,000, This has 
proven the best part of the whole scheme and is the one which 
has enabled settlers to stay on the Jand and meet their payments 
to the State. 

“ Money advanced for farm improvements should pay 5 per cent 
interest, and the period of repayment should vary from 3 to 20 
years, A 20-year loan on permanent improvements like a house 
is safe, being covered by insurance, and yearly payments of 3 
per cent on the princtpal, making a total of 8 per cent, will pay 
off the debt in 20 years.” 

There is much food for thought in what Doctor Mead has to say, and 
it might be well to remind you now that our forests may be cut and 
our mines dug up, but the reclamation of an area adds to the produe- 
tive wealth of the Nation for all time. And consider this also: It is 
estimated that by the year 1950, only 25 years hence, that the pepula- 
tion of our country will be 150,000,00 people, and it is absolutely 
necessary that we add to the farm-producing qualities of our lands 
that we may feed this additional 40,000,000 mouths, 

With irrigation comes the electrical power, and we have got to de- 
velop the power interests in connection with irrigation that the farmer 
and his family that goes out on a project will have the power for 
operating his machinery and the housewife the conveniences that will 
relieve the excess burden. With the improvement of conditions in 
Europe will come the greatest immigration in history to this great 
Northwest, and we should be ready to meet It and take care of it as it 
comes, 


ADDRESSES BY MR, DEPEW AND VISCOUNT CECIL 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, at the recent Pilgrims’ 
Society dinner held in New York there were addresses made by 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew and Viscount Cecil, both of which 
alluded to President Wilson in very complimentary terms. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the addresses printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The addresses are as follows: 


SPrECHES MADE HERE BY Depew AND LORD CECIL—BRITISH Visrron's 
EFFORTS IN BEHALF OF Peace Ann Ser FORTH—VISCOUNT DISCUSSES 
IpeaALS—CoorppraTION BETWEBN UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN URGED 
BY HIM AT PILGRIMS’ DINNER 


So many requests haye been received by the Sun that the speeches 
of Viscount Cecil and Chauncey M. Depew at the Pilgrims’ Society 
dinner on Friday evening be printed in full that they are herewith 
reproduced : 


MR. DEPEW’S SPEECH 


Lord Cecil, fellow Pilgrims, ladies, and gentlemen, this is our twenty- 
first year of the Pilgrim Society of the United States. During that 
period we have entertained representatives of every branch of the 
activities of Great Britain and of her self-governing colonies, but there 
never has been a perlod when it was so necessary that the purposes 
for which this society and the English society labor should be carried 
out as to-day. 

During that period covering those two decades we have entertained 
prime ministers, diplomats of all kinds, admirals, generals, and repre- 
sentatives of the literature, and all of them bave contributed to the 
great object which we bave at heart. It was a thrilling period when 
we had among us those who came over representing the other side 
during the Great War; it was a thrilling time when they came here to 
that great conference called by President Harding to settle matters in 
the Pacific and for disarmament as the commencement of a great 
peace, and it was a thrilling thing that the greatest contributor to 
the success of the Harding movement was Lord Balfour and the Eng- 
lish delegation. [Applause.] 

It has seemed as if this movement was in abeyance until somé patri- 
otic gentleman organized what is known as the Wilson Foundation. It 
was organized for the purpose of carrying out the ideas for which Mr. 
Wilson gave his life and which was his ideal. [Applause.] 

Happily, they arranged that a prize should be awarded to the states- 
man who was doing the most for peace in the world, and our meeting 
to-night—while all others have been for some other purpose, some 
ulterior purpose, and for many purposes—is for one purpose only, and 
that is peace! [Applause.] 


DECISION IS UNANIMOUS 


And the gentleman who managed this Wilson Foundation appointed 
a representative committee who drew the competition out to the states- 
men and to the people of all countries in the effort to find out who 
had done most to promote peace since the Great War; and their de- 
cision, happily, was unanimous, and it was in favor of our guest to- 
night as the one man who had done more than anybody else to pro- 
mote the peace of the world. [Applause.] — 

Lord Cecil belongs to a family which has been prominent in English 
affairs and in the ruling of that country for a thousand years, and 
during the whole of that period there never has been a year when 
reese His hasn't been either Prime Minister or in Parliament doing 

is 

I remember on one of my visits to England our minister of that day 
took me to call upon the Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, father of 
our guest, who was then Prime Minister. Like every American who 
visits England, we have a different sensation at a certain period for 
certain times and certain men tban do the visitors of other countries. 
When we come across any event or any individual who represents the 
period prior to the settlement of this country In our colonial days, 
then we are part of it and we are immensely interested. And so when 
I saw Lord Salisbury in foreign office my imagination immediately 
visualized Lord Burleigh, the first of the Cecils in public life, the 
great minister of the great Queen Elizabeth, who with Queen Elizabeth 
made that a period which stands out as one of the greatest in the 
history of the English-speaking peoples of the world. And I recalled 
then at once that that brought up Shakespeare; that brought out Lord 
Bacon; subsequently that brought out Milton, who to-day are the lumi- 
naries of our literature. 


MANY EFFORTS FOR UNITY 


Well, my friends, many events, many efforts have been made during 
all the period since the disturbance which separated the United States 
from Great Britain, to bring about this idealization of a union of the 
English-speaking peoples. The first missionary was Washington 
Irving, and he succeeded in extorting against the Edinburgh reviewers 
the verdict of Walter Scott, that an American had written a book 
which some Englishmen would read. [Laughter.] 

Subsequently we had Longfellow, who brought out the Indian 
romances; then we had Fenimore Cooper, who brought out the 
“ Leatherstocking" tales. Now, the jingle of Longfellow captured 
the imagination of the British schoolboy and the British schoolgirl, 
and it could be recited and was recited, but it had this unfortunate 
result; that it brought up a whole generation of Englishmen to be- 
lieve that the Americans were red Indians. [Laughter.] 

A friend of mine, calling on an English relative up on the coast, 
found there an old lady who said to him, What a fortunate thing 
for us that that stormy ocean is there! But for that we might be 
massacred in our beds by those North American savages!” ([Laugh- 
ter.] 

WHEN MATTHEW ARNOLD CAMB 


Well, my friends, then we had for the purpose of promoting this 
international amity, the invasion of the English lecturer. [Laughter.] 
Now, there have been a great many different opinions in regard to the 
benefit, or otherwise, of the English lecturer. He brought his mis- 
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sion here; I heard him generally, and I came to the conclusion that 
it was a good mission and it was a very good thing that he came. 
Among the best of them, and the best that was brought here, was by 
Matthew Arnold. Matthew Arnold came to me and said, “I wish 
you would look over my itinerary. I have asked my director of my 
American tour, as I am an Oxford professor and talk on scholastic 
subjects, that he should take me only to university towns.” 

“Well,” I said, “ Mr. Arnold, he evidently has mistaken your instruc- 
tion, for in the first town you go to the only university is an insane 
asylum.” [Laughter.] 

And I said, “ The second town you will go to, the only college, is an 
inebriate home.” [Laughter.] But Mr. Arnold, in our country, out- 
side of the little thing which puts them out or puts them in, they are 
a very intelligent people.“ [Laughter.] 

We can not avoid, on a discussion of this kind or a sentiment like 
this, recalling that great meeting which did bring the English-speaking 
peoples together, and that was the conference at Ghent a hundred and 
nine years ago. Ghent was selected because it was supposed to be the 
only neutral place in the world [laughter], and the burgomaster of 
Ghent demonstrated that it was a proper selection for he gave a din- 
ner to the American commissioners, didn't invite the English commis- 
sioners, and in his toast said, “I hope you will win over those British.” 
[Laughter.] 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’S TOAST 


When the conference was happily completed and the treaty was made 
and signed, then the American commissioners gave a dinner to their 
British colleagues, and the toast of John Quincy Adams, made In the 
spirit in which such toasts are made, nobody believing it—either he 
who possesses it or those who receive it—was: May this be the be- 
ginning of a harmony which may never end.” It has lasted for 109 
years. [Applause.] 

Well, I bave studied that doeument for the purpose of seeing what 
there was in it that should have made it so eternal, while all other 
treaties during that period, between all countries, have been broken 
over and over again, and I think I have solved the mystery—it is be- 
cause in that treaty there is no mention, there is no reference in any 
way, there is no settlement in any manner of the things which had 
been fought about in the war. [Laughter.] 

Well, my friends, we have done with ancient history, though it is 
very illuminating, on the subject which is before us, but since the world 
with us begins in 1917—prior to that it is all ancient history—in 1917 
the United States entered the war, but prior to that we had a most 
difficult situation. The United States was the great merchant of the 
world, The debts which are owing to us now—these great debts are a 
proof of what a great merchant we were and how tremendous were our 
sales, And I want to say right here and now that the one thing which 
has contributed most to the union of the English-speaking peoples and 
to their looking at things in a horizontal way and in a friendly way is 
the manner in which Great Britain has met her debt and proposes to 
pay it. [{Applause.] 

REGRETS IRRITATION 


And I want to say also, though it does not pertain particularly to 
this audience or to this crowd, that I regret the irritation which has 
arisen in the last few days between the United States and France. We 
have too many sentimental obligations between France and the United 
States, too many things of romance running from Lafayette to Jusse- 
rand, for ever these two countries to fall out, and I believe France is 
destined to do her part in all that is required from an honorable 
Government. [Applause.] 

During the war the cabinet of Great Britain had the different duties 
assigned them, of the war, of the munitions, of the navy, and what not, 
but Lord Cecil was appointed to a new mission in the cabinet which 
had never been held before. It was the minister of blockade. It had 
no defined duties; it was all in the brain of the minister how he would 
regard it. The situation was exceedingly difficult, because the United 
States was making these great sales and manufacturing these great 
munitions; they were contraband of war, and Great Britain had es- 
tablished a blockade for the purpose of their reaching other countries 
while they were buying from the Allies themselves. But Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Spain were neutral, and they were full of enter- 
prising gentlemen who wanted to profiteer by buying from the United 
States and reselling to Germany. 

Now, it was the mission of Lord Cecil to prevent that as far as he 
could without offending the United States. It was a very difficult posi- 
tion, one requiring wonderful tact and wonderful diplomacy, because 
the Allies did not want to offend the United States. When the United 
States did come in there was no irritation on account of the contra- 
band of war, no irritation on account of the activities of the minister 
of blockade. On the contrary, he had so skillfully managed his mission, 
watching the United States, which was his only duty, that he mini- 
mized our sales without offending the salesmen, [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 5 

FEARED CONFERENCB 

Well, gentlemen, since the war, after the war was over, then came 

what an ex-Prime Minister of England said to me was more serious 


than the war itself. He said, “I know we will come out all right 
now that the United States has joined us, but I do not know, I am 
afraid of what will happen at the peace conference, All other peace 
conferences haye failed in fulfilling their settlement of the seed of 
war.“ 

This conference, when it met, unhappily met the predictions of 
that English statesman because the old jealousies were there, the old 
desires were there for conquest, the old anxieties were there for more 
territory, more property, more things to be imposed upon the enemy. 
There was only one force in that convention among those delegates 
which was on the other side, and that was because that force 
represented the sentiment of the American people. There was one 
commissioner who did not want any indemnities, one commissioner 
who did not want to impose any burdens, one commissioner who 
wanted only to carry out the ideals which should make for permanent 
peace, for justice, for civilization, and Überty, and that was 
Woodrow Wilson! [Applause. } 

BACKED WILSON 


And among the representatives of other countries there was only 
one commissioner, and if he had had the dominant power he would 
have acted with Wilson, and the thing would have been different for 
the world, and that was Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. [Applause.] 

And carrying out his ideas, having joined the League of Nations, 
it is the unanimous testimony, evidenced by this prize which has 
been given, that of all the statesmen who have taken an active part 
for peace and settlement and to prevent chaos and to bring something 
out of chaos, the one statesman who has done the most and is doing 
the most is our guest to-night, Lord Cecil. 

Well, my friends, we are here for the purpose of doing him honor; 
we are here for the purpose, as far as we can, of promoting peace. 
A well-known publicist, who understands the situation over there 
better than anybody that I know, said, “The whole future of peace in 
Europe depends upon the common action, the common sentiment, and 
the common purposes of the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
Applause. 

Well, my friends, we have got to bring about, if chaos is to be 
avoided, economic conditions, and they can only be had by peace; 
we have got to bring about reparations, and they can only be had 
by peace; we have got to bring about a better understanding between 
the different new nations of the world, and they can be only brought 
about by peace; we have got to bring about that commerce which 
in its interchanges enables capital and labor to be employed for the 
benefit and the salvation of the countries where they all live and 
where they work. 

I want to introduce to you, ladies and gentlemen, Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, 

VISCOUNT CECIL’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Depew, ladies, and gentlemen, my first duty is obviously to 
thank your chairman for the very kind and flattering things that he 
has said of me. I was very grateful to him for everything that he 
said. I admit that there was one moment in which I felt a certain 
qualm of nervousness when he began talking about lecturers from the 
other side of the Atlantic. [Laughter.] I did not quite know how 
that was going to end. [Laughter.] But, fortunately, his courtesy got 
the better of his sincerity. [Laughter.] 

Well, I thank you most heartily, and I am deeply grateful to you for 
being kind enough to entertain me to-night at dinner. The occasion, 
joyful as it is, has an element of sadness for me, for it reminds me 
that this is my last evening in the United States. I deeply regret it. 
I deeply regret that my stay has been so short. I deeply regret it for 
many, many reasons, but among them because it has made it impos- 
sible for me to accept the invitations which I have received from other 
parts of your great country, and particularly because it has been 
impossible for me to visit the British Dominion of Canada, which I 
should have very dearly liked to have gone to if I could have possibly 
managed it. I haye the greatest possible warmest feeling for my 
Canadian fellow subjects and for their great kindness to me on the 
last occasion when I visited them. 

But it would be wrong for me in saying that not to thank you once 
again from the very bottom of my heart for your marvelous courtesy 
and consideration to me—the courtesy and consideration which you 
always show to every guest who comes to your country. 

HOSPITABLE AMERICA 

You know as well as I do that American hospitality is proverbial 
throughout the world. Indeed, I was thinking to-day that if you 
followed the custom that prevails in some countries and an adjective 
were giyen to you, like you speak of “La Belle” France or “ Merry” 
England, I think you would have to speak of “ Hospitable” America, 
It is only for one reason that I do not describe it as “ Princely,” and 
that is for fear of unduly flattering princes. [Laughter.] 

And really, if I may be allowed to say so without impertinence, It 
isn't only hospitality; it comes, if I may venture to say so, from the 
genuine kindness of your hearts, I like to think that that great quality 
is more easily displayed in the case of an Englishman than of any 
other guest. I remember last year, when I bad the pleasure of being 
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tional law, you would ever be able to provide rules—precise rules— 
which would enable you to judge which nation had broken some specific 
rule of international law so as to be clearly guilty of the crime, 


SEIZURE OF TERRITORY 


Take, for instance, the question of the seizure of territory, the occu- 
pation of territory, or demand for territory, the quarrel arising, let me 
put it, out of the possession of territory; consider the kind of argu- 
ments that are dealt with. There are racial arguments. Who inhabits 
the territory? - There are economic arguments. Is it or is it not neces- 
sary for the economic welfare of this or that country? There are 
historic arguments. To whom has it belonged; what has been the 
history of it? How has it come into the possession of a country? And 
mere are always what can't be excluded, unfortunately, strategic argu- 
ments—arguments as to the strategy of that territory. 

I can't conceive of any international code which could be so drawn 
as to make it clear on which side right lies, where considerations of 
that kind have to be borne in mind. I am not inventing cases. Take 
the well-known case of upper Silesia, when it was divided between 
Poland and Germany. All these questions came up; all had to be con- 
sidered, all had to be dealt with. Though I believe myself that a 
broadly just decision was arrived at, I am quite certain it wasn't 
the kind of decision that could be dealt with by strictly legal means. 
It was a question of policy, of expediency, of justice, if you like, but 
of justice in the widest sense, and not a matter that is open to purely 
legal discussion based on a code of international law. Aud so 1 rather 
doubt whether that would work. 


FAVORS LEGAL CODIFICATION 


Do not think for a moment that I am against codification. On the 
contrary, I believe it to be of great importance that we should proceed 
to codification of international law and elucidation of international 
law, There should be elucidation of international law in the first 
instance and after that codification as soon as possible. 

I rejoice profoundly. that the League of Nations should have ap- 
pointed a committee with the very purpose of looking into this question 
and seeing how far it is possible at the present time to proceed in that 
direction, and I trust earnestly that that committee will be fruitful 
in admirable results; but I should be not saying what I believe if I 
said that I thought those results would be quickly arrived at. I am 
sure it is going to be a very long business, and I am afraid that when 
it is completed there will still be a very considerable tract of interna- 
tional relations which will not be covered by the strict provisions of 
any law but which will have to be dealt with on broad considerations 
of equity and justice apart from any written rules that you can pos- 
sibly lay down. 

Still less, may I say, am I against the institution of an international 
court. I believe that to be of the greatest possible value. I regard 
the steps that have been taken toward the creation of an international 
court as among the greatest things that the league has done. I believe 
that that court has been of the greatest possible value to the peace 
of the world and the good understanding of nations already. I believe 
that the really considerable number of cases which it has decided— 
1 think there are some 10 or 15 of them already—are really a very 
remarkable output of work, considering the great youth of the court. 
I believe I am right in saying that the Supreme Court of the United 
States did nothing at all for the first three years of its existence. 
Here is a court which has to deal with even more difficult and compli- 
cated subjects and which has already achieved a very considerable 
position in the world by its work. 

I believe that a great deal of that work can be done long before you 
codify law. I believe there are a great mass of questions dealing 
with the interprétation of treaties, the assessment of damages, and 
things of that kind, which have been and can be dealt with with 
great success by a court of that description, and it is only right 
to say that so successful has this court been in dealing with these 
matters that it has already achieved a very remarkable degree of 
confidence amongst those nations which have appeared before it. 


CITES ANGLO-FRENCH DISPUTES 


I remember very well a very striking instance of that in an Anglo- 
French dispute which came before the court. The case originally 
came before the court on a preliminary point, I think, as to whether 
the dispute was really in its nature an international dispute, and 
it was argued exactly as you argue any other case before any court 
by the British and the French representatives, The court decided 
in favor of the British contention. Thereupon the French advocate 
arose immediately, though the decision had been given against him, 
and said that he was instructed by his Government to withdraw all 
objection to the court deciding the main question, and to suggest 
that they should immediately proceed to the discussion of the main 
question. That, I think, is a striking case where a defeated litigant 
was yet so satisfied of the justice of the tribunal that he was ready 
to intrust a still more difficult question to its decision immediately. 
Indeed, I would go further than that and I would say that if codifi- 
cation of international law comes, and I hope it will come, I believe 
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that the greatest instrument for codification, for elucidation In the 
first instance and codification in the next, will be the decisions of 
the court. 


I am a firm believer in the common law, in the law that is built 
up by judicial decisions, and I believe there is no safer way, par- 
ticularly in the beginning of a systenr of law, than to get thoroughly 
trustworthy courts, get them to decide on broad grounds of equity 
the controversies that are brought before them, and then gradually 
to distill out of those decisions the principles of the law which are 
to guide you for the future. 


QUESTIONS BEYOND STATUTES 


But even so, and granting all this—and I hope that after what I 
have said I shall net be accused of underrating the value of the court 
for a moment—yet I am convinced that there are a great many 
phases of international disputes which can not be determined by 
strictly legal, narrowly legal, action of that kind. I am quite sure 
that in addition to that, in dealing with some of the main questions 
that divide nations, the question to use the phrase that I think 
occurs in some of your treaties, of honor and vital interest which 
divide nations, many of those can only be dealt with (at any rate 
in the present frame of mind of the nations of the world) by a much 
more flexible instrument than the rigid court of law. 

We must deal with it by discussion, by mediation, by appeal to 
public opinion, by a frank laying before the world of the respective 
contentions of the parties, and in that way, and in that way only 
will you arrive at a peaceful solution of many of your difficulties. 

I say very, very emphatically, if I may, to those who are anxious, 
as I am anxious, to see the outlawry of war the final extirpation of 
war as a means of settling international disputes, that if you desiro 
that you mustn't confine your efforts to a purely legalistic point of 
view: you must look beyond that and construct machinery which will 
be able to deal with all disputes between the nations and not only 
with those which are of a strictly judicial character. [ Applause. ] 

I feel very strongly about these matters. I can not help feeling 
that in discussing these kinds of questions we are discussing matters 
of vast moment and importance, matters on which the whole future 
prosperity, indeed the future of the civilization of the world, may 
depend. We can not afford to adopt solutions which may be attrac- 
tive for the moment, which wili not turn out to be satisfactory in 
the end, 

URGES FULL DISCUSSIONS 


I have always asked, in all these matters, for the fullest possible 
discussion, the fullest possible light to be thrown upon every pro- 
posal that is made. We must go for realities and not phrases; we 
must understand exactly what we are doing. And I hope and trust 
that whateyer proposals are put forward, we shall never forget that 
the matters in which we are engaged are of vast importance, that 
what we are after is not less than the establishment of the peace of 
the world, and that anyone with the slightest imagination who con- 
sidered what that phrase means, what peace embodies, what the 
want of peace means for the world in the near future. Anyone 
who considers that will approach these questions not with the desire 
ef the success of bis opinions or the victory of this or that pro- 
posal, but merely and solely with the purpose of finding some prac- 
tical solution of the greatest problem that has ever faced humanity, 

For my part, I adhere most fully to what your chairman has said. 
I believe this is a matter in which the British and the American 
peoples can cooperate most usefully. It is said in my country that 
peace is the greatest of British interests. I am sure that all think- 
ing Americans will agree that peace is the greatest of American in- 
terests also. [Applause.] 

Let us be frank with ourselves. It isn’t only a question of in- 
terest; we mustn't be too afraid of being thought hypocritical. It 
is true that both my people and yours do care for something beyond 
thelr interests. They are idealists, and why should they be ashamed 
of being idealists? They do care for ideals. They are anxious to 
do something not only to promote their own prosperity or even only 
the prosperity of their country but something also for the peace 
and happiness and prosperity of the world. And here, I am satis- 
fied, is a great field for genuine cooperation between our two countries. 


MACHINERY MERELY TO ACHIEVE END 


I am not talking for the moment about the precise machinery. 
Machinery is of value; I will not underrate it. But, after all, it 
isn’t the only thing; it isn’t the main thing. I am not considering 
now whether we can achieve our end by the League of Nations or by 
some other method. What I do say is, here is a common object which 
we feel, both of us, profoundly, deeply. Surely it must be possible 
for us to cooperate for its attainment. 

I do not mean even an alliance. I am not suggesting an alliance. I 
believe it is quite impracticable to begin with, and perhaps that is 
sufficient. It is like the old story of the mayor and the church bells, 
who explained that they weren't rung for mary reasons, the first 
one being that there were no bells. [Applause.] I don't believe that 
an alliance is a practical proposition, 
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I am afraid I go further, I think that even an Anglo-American 
alliance to impose peace on the world, if you can conceive of such 
a thing, would be a dangerous and very doubtful enterprise. 

fo us our aspirations, our ideals are—and I think rightly and nat- 
arally—the greatest and best in the world. We believe that there is 
much that is common between England and America in those ideals. 
But you can’t expect the rest of the world to share that opinion, 
and the attempt to enforce the ideals of any kind of civilization, 
whether it is German kultur or what is sometimes called Anglo- 
Saxon ideals, whatever name you may give it, will be bitterly re- 
sented, and perhaps properly resented, by the rest of the world. 

It isn't a new holy alliance that I believe in, even though that 
might be a holy alliance in the interests of the highest form of 
democracy. 

WANTS COMMON PEACE POLICY 


What I have in my mind is a common peace policy, the exercise, the 
unfettered, the free exercise of both countries of their influence and 
their example for the peace of the world, combining, it may be, in 
this or that particular enterprise or this or that particular piece of 
machinery, but in any case working together for the common object, 
which is the greatest object that they can have, 

I can't help feeling that if we could work together on those lines 
that would be a very inspiring aspiration for all of us. 

I remember very well—your chairman has referred to it to-night, 
and we all remember it—the entry of your country into the war. I 
was in London, of course, and when it was announced I felt, and I 
believe with the vast mass of my fellow countrymen, a thrill of thank- 
fulness and gratitude which for the moment wiped out even the horrors 
of the existing war. 

After long years it was our feeling Americans and English are 
again side by side, marching against a common foe and striving for a 
common object. 

What we did in the war with our allies history can tell us, and I 
think that history will say that no greater achievement has ever been 
recorded than that. If we could do so much in war, why should we 
not do even more and even greater work for peace? 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, as my last word for the time 
being, let me say this: Let us go forward together, each in our own 
way, but having our common object before us; let us go forward in 
this great quest to achieve, in the words of the old prayer, “ Peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 13, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 12 
(legislative day of January 5), 1925 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 
George Emerson Leach to be brigadier general, Officers’ 


Reserve Corps. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


James Denyer Glennan to be assistant to the Se 
General. 
MEDICAL CORPS 


Stanley William Matthews to be first lieutenant, 
FIELD ARTILLERY 

Warfield Richardson Wood to be first lieutenant, 
INFANTRY 

Francis William Johnson to be second lieutenant. 

MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 

Fritz Jack Sheffer to be first lieutenant. 
CHAPLAINS 

Edwin Burling to be chaplain, with rank of captain. 

Cornelius Aloysius Maher to be chaplain, with rank of cap- 

m PROMOTION LIST BRANCHES 
Ethel Alvin Robbins to be captain. 
James Gilbert Anthony to be captain. 


Housan Wayne Duncan to be first lieutenant. 
Park Holland to be first lieutenant. 
John Gross to be first lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
William H. Briley, Ariton. 
Charles W. Horn, Brantley. 
FLORIDA 
Harry W. Thurber, Lake Worth. 
Edward R. Joyce, St. Augustine. 
GEORGIA 
Cleone M. Fincher, Culloden. 
George A. Poche, Washington. 
IDAHO 
Swen F. Johnson, Downey. 
Homer W. Woodall, Soda Springs. 
INDIANA 
Walter M. Skinner, Fulton. 
Fred H. Maddox, Lyons. 
LeRoy H. McAllister, New Carlisle. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Elsa L. Downing, Harding. 
Frank H. Hackett, Wakefield. 


MICHIGAN 

Myrtle G. Lewis, Burr Oak. 
Hattie G. Jones, Oxford. 
Clyde A. Wilcox, Bethesda. 
Thomas E. Stafford, Fredericktown. 
Alice Hastings, Lagrange. 

TEXAS 
John T. White, Kirkland. 
Ernest H. Duerr, Runge. 
Lynn E. Slate, Sudan. 

UTAH 
Cora E. Paxton, Lynndyl. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Jerome Akers, Kenova. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January 12, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, our times are in Thy hands. We come 
to Thee with a prayer and not a Gaim. May we see God in 
His wondrous providence moving among the affairs of the 
great world, always bringing order out of chaos and peace out 
of tumult. As Thy love and wisdom are never exhausted, we 
come seeking their blessing and guidance. Set upon us this 
day the sense of Thy approval. Give inspiration as well as 
direction to all that we shall do in this Chamber. Teach us 
that mercy is more acceptable than sacrifice and goodness is 
more to be desired than greatness. Lead us on through all 
the days and to-morrows until siiin breaks in sight. For 
the sake of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the 1 of Saturday, January 10, 

1925, was read and approved. 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 10404, a bill 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table, disagree 
to all Senate amendments, and ask for a conference on a bill 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. May I ask the gentleman from New York a 
question? How much was the Dill raised in the Senate? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Approximately $200,000. 

Mr. SNELL. What were the special items? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. One item of $50,000 for further 
fighting forest fires; another item of increase of some $90,000 
for the market-news service, axid some smaller items. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman a question? An amendment has been put on by 
the Senate, which, I understand, will go on all appropriation 
bills. It is an amendment relative to the fixing of the pay of 
certain employees in the field service. I think some inquiries 
have been made in connection with another bill that has gone 
to conference with regard to that. There are some gentlemen 
on this side of the Chamber who think that the sentiment of 
the House should be expressed upon that subject on some one 
of the bills. Of course, we have no way of knowing what 
conference report will come back first. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will say to the gentleman that 
I understand from the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that an identical provision will go in each appro- 
priation bill. I further understand that under the rules of 
the House, unless the conferees on this bill, for instance, 
should insist upon cutting out such provision and it should 
be cut out, the provision will have to come back to the House 
for action. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is what I wanted to 
ask the gentleman, because it is legislation. 

855 MAGEE of New York. That is as I understand the 
rule. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And it will undoubtedly have 
to come to the House for action. 

Mr. MADDEN. And if we do not cut it out it will come 
back. It should be cut out, and I think we shall be able to 
cut it out because we ought not to legislate on these bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman tell us whether or not the item of 
$50,000 for the so-called agricultural conference has been put 
on this bill? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has not? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. We did not have any jurisdic- 
tion, at the time we drafted this bill, to include that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Mr. 
Mappen, Mr. MAGEE of New York, Mr. Wason, Mr. BUCHANAN, 
aud Mr. LEE of Georgia. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the business in order on Calendar Wednesday be made 
in order on Thursday in lieu of Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the business in order on Wednesday be in order 
on Thursday instead. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. May I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio if he expects that on Tuesday we will finish the banking 
bill and then on Wednesday take up the rivers and harbors bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the Idea. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Suppose we do not finish the bank- 
ing bill on Tuesday? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think that probably the House would 
rather finish the banking bill, and then the rivers and harbors 
bill will immediately follow. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas.. But suppose we do not finish the 
banking bill on Tuesday and it goes over and takes up Wednes- 
day, are we to postpone the consideration of the rivers and 
harbors bill on Thursday and take it up Friday? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Personally I shall be very glad to do 
what the House wants dong in that matter, and I think we 
can probably arrange that very easily on Tuesday if we do 
not pass the banking bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum. Wyiđently there is no quorum present. 
ine .LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 

ouse. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: i 

[Roll No. 24. 


Abernethy 5 67 Clark. Fla. Dominick 
Anderson Brig: Collins n 
Anthony Britten Corning Edmonds 
Arnold whe, Croll Elliott 
Ayres rumm Cullen Fairchild 
Barkley Buckley Curry Fairfield 
Beedy Butler Davey Faust 
Regg Davis, Minn. Fenn 
Berger Carew Deal Fi 

Black, N. T. Celler Dempsey ericks 
Bloom . ison t 
Bowling Dickstein Fulmer 


Funk ngley O'Connell, N. T. Shallenberger 
Gambrill Larson, Minn, O'Connell,R.I, Sherwood 
Garber Leach O'Sullivan Sites 

Geran Leavitt Oliver, N. X. Smithwick 
Gifford Lee, Ga Paige Snyder 
Glatfelter Lindse: Park, Ga. Speaks 
Goldsborough Linthicum Parks, Ark. Sproul, Kans, 
Green Logan Perkins Stengle 
Griffin McDnffie Perlman Strong, Pa. 
Harrison McFadden Porter Sullivan 
Hastings McLaughlin, Nebr. Prall Sweet 
Haugen MeLeod Purnell Taylor, Tenn. 
Hawes MeNulty yle Tincher 
Howard, Okla. Martin gon Tinkham 
Hull. Tenn. erritt Ransley Vare 

Hull, Morton D, Michaelson Rayburn Voigt 

Hull, William H. Mills Reed, Ark, Ward, N. C. 
Jacobstein Montague Richards Watson 

Kent ooney Roach Weller 

Kerr Moore, III. Robslon Welsh 

Kiess Morin Rogers, Mass, Wertz 
Kindred Morris Rogers, N, Wilson, Ind 
Knutson Nelson, Wis. Sanders, In Winslow 
Kunz O'Brien hall olff 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-seven Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. SNELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, submitted 
a privileged report from that committee (H. Res. 400) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 11472, a bill authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was read 
and referred to the House Calendar. 


NICHOLS AVENUE 


Mr. ZIHEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1782) 
to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue, between Good 
Hope Road and 8 Street SE. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

‘Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is no objection to this 
bill, but the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. Titan] wants 
five minutes to speak out of order, which he could have in 
the Committee of the Whole under the rules. If there will be 
no objection to his having that in the House, I shall raise no 
objection to the request. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman I can not 
answer for the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The House, I am sure, would comply with 
such agreement as the gentleman might make. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete. That within 90 days after the dedication to 
the District of Columbia by the owners of lots Nos. 29 to 35, both 
inclusive, in square No. 5601, of a strip of land seven feet in width for 
widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road and 8 Street 
southeast, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
are hereby, authorized to acquire, by purchase at a price deemed by 
them to be reasonable and fair, otherwise by condemnation, under and 
in accordance with the provisions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of 
the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, all of those pieces or 
parcels of land taxed as lots Nos. 816 and 821 and the following- 
deseribed part of that parcel of Iand taxed as lot No. 827, in square 
No. 5601, beginning for the same at the southwest corner of lot 
taxed as lot No. 827, in square No. 5601, said corner being at the 
Intersection of the eastern line of Nichols Avenue and the northern 
line of Good Hope Road; thence running with the northern line of 
Good Hope Road south fifty-nine degrees forty minutes thirty seconds 
east fourteen and ninety-three one-hundredths feet to the southwest 
cornor of lot taxed as lot No. 803, in square No. 5601; thence leay- 
ing Good Hope Road and running with the dividing line between 
sald lots Nos. 827 and 803 north thirteen degrees twenty-three min- 
utes thirty seconds east seventy-five feet to the northwest corner of 
said lot No. 803; then leaving said lot No. 803 and running 


in a parallel line to the eastern line to Nichols Avenue and 
seven feet southeasterly therefrom north nineteen degrees fifteen min- 
utes fifteen seconds east twenty-five and thirteen one-hundredths feet 
to the northern line of said lot No. 827; thence with the northern 
line thereof north seventy-six degrees thirty-six minutes thirty sec- 
onds west ninety-one one-hundredths feet to the most eastern corners 
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of lots taxed as lots Nos. 816 and 821; thence with the dividing line 
between said lots Nos. 821 and 827 south thirty-nine degrees twenty- 
eight minutes west seventeen and thirty-nine one-hundredths feet to 
the eastern line of Nichols Avenue; thence with the eastern line 
thereof south nineteen degrees fifteen minutes fifteen seconds west 
eighty and forty one-hundredths feet to the beginning, containing 
nine hundred and twelve and sixty one-hundredths square feet, more 
or less, as shown on the plat books of the surveyor's office of the 
District of Columbia, for the widening of the said Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and 8 Street southeast: Provided, however, 
That the entire cost of the property if acquired by condemnation 
under and in accordance with this act plus the cost of the court 
proceedings incident thereto shall be assessed as benefits against any 
property in the District of Columbia which in the judgment of the 
condemnation jury is benefited. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, if acquired by purchase, the 
sum of $4,500 to pay the purchase price plus any expenses incident 
thereto, or in case of condemnation an amount sufficient to pay the 
necessary costs and expenses of the condemnation proceedings taken 
pursuant hereto and for the payment of the amounts awarded as 
damages, to be repaid to the District of Columbia from the assess- 
ments for benefits, and covered into the Treasury to the credit of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TmtMaNn] may have 10 
minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Arkansas may proceed for 
10 minutes out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BE FAIR TO CONGRESS 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the Washington Post of 
last Sunday appeared the following: 
HILL INSISTS ON INQUIRY INTO JUNKET TO PANAMA 


Wet leader threatens to urge investigation of Mrs. Scott's charges 
of rum smuggling—passenger list made public. 

The Panama trip in 1921 was an unofficial junket. It was un- 
authorized by Congress. Members and their wives and families who 
made the trip made the arrangements through the War Department. 

The passenger list of the Christobal, made public yesterday by the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Co., a Government-owned corporation, 
contains the names of more than two score distinguished Members of 
the Senate and House, most of whom have consistently voted in 
the dry column. 

Among the passengers as disclosed by the list was Miss Laura 
Volstead, daughter of the author of the Volstead Act. 


The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hu], 2.75 per cent in 
earnest, and 97.25 per cent in frolicsome horseplay, threatens 
another investigation. He proposes to dignify with serious 
consideration side remarks escaping from a witness testifying 
in a judicial proceeding in Michigan, charging misconduct and 
crime to Senators and Representatives. Everyone it seems must 
have his fling at Congress, including Members themselves. 

I undertake this defense because I am a dry in practice as 
well as in theory. > 

The passenger list of the steamer Christobal, carrying in 
1921 a group of Congressmen, their wives, and children to 
Panama is “made public” in the Washington Post of last 
Sunday. This list was “ public” four years ago, and is a list of 
respectable men and womeu, no better, no worse than the aver- 
age, bent on a proper mission and carrying on respectably. Is 
it not time to abandon unfair attacks on public men? Papers 
big and little, daily and weekly, seem to find thrilling entertain- 
ment in an endless spread of printer's ink, mercilessly ridicul- 
ing and pitilessly attacking Members of the Senate and House, 
besides investigations and divorce proceedings delight them 
beyond measure. 

I am a friend of the great American newspapers. They are 
ably edited, and the bright young men who serve them as re- 
porters are intelligent and capable beyond comparison. Our 
newspapers surpass those of England and the Continent as the 
sun outshines the twinkling stars. I never indulge in the 


senile pastime of saying that there are now no Danas, no 
Greeleys, no Wattersons. 

There are to-day just as brilliant editors as there ever were. 
To some people memory's geese are always swans.” 

Some assert that no one now living can wear Achilles’ armor, 
no one to-day can wield King Richard's battle-ax. Only those 


afflicted with senile dementia take that view of things. People 
are cleaner, better, abler—physically, mentally, and morally— 
than ever before in the history of the world. [Applause.] To 
hades with “Oh the times, Oh the morals” stuff from Horace 
down to this good hour. 

Do not bear the times; bull the times and exalt America 
and Americans, the greatest country and the greatest people 
that God's golden sun ever shone upon. [Applause.] 

I deplore petty faultfinding, and the perennial attitude of 
nosing the ground for the smell of scandal's tracks. 

The reputation of any man or woman can easily be tainted if 
people believe all they hear, require no proof, and presume the 
accused guilty, when the law says even the indicted are pre- 
N innocent until proven guilty beyond a reasonable 

oubt. 

To show how easily a reputation can be injured, a minister 
from my State rented a dress suit to wear at the President's 
reception last Thursday night, left Washington next morn- 
ing on an early train, and left the suit and money for the use 
of it with the night clerk of the hotel where he was stopping. 
This night clerk laid it away where the day clerk could not find 
it, and in a little while the report was all over town that the 
preacher had intentionally taken the suit home with him. 

It is a tragic thing for a cruel charge to be made against 
anyone without sufficient proof in sight to justify the publicity 
that is usually accorded such accusations. During the past 
year and up to date this Capitol has reeked with scandal, and 
some of it unworthy of notice or publicity. 

I do not condone or excuse crime or official corruption. I 
condemn crime and corruption, but it is an awful thing to cut 
men's throats with slanderous whisperings and then gibbet 
them before the public on criminal charges, unless proof of the 
crime charged, strong as Holy Writ, is ready to be produced. 
And this wholesome principle applies to Presidents, and espe- 
cially includes Presidents dead or living, to Cabinet officers, to 
all men and women, in fact, as well as to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Jackals of slander poked their long noses into the 
new-made grave of the gentle Harding, so the sheeted dead 
even must pay toll to the morbid appetite for sensation that 
now seems to grip the Capitol and the country and fattens and 
grows. 

If men are guilty of crime, convict them, but be sure it is 
crime and not mere indiscretion or poor judgment or mistake. 
Crime is not partisan, and even-handed justice only should be 
sought and done under this miasmic shadow of charge and 
countercharge which for some time has hovered like an ugly- 
fog over the National Capitol. 

For a year or more the situation here has been tense, ab- 
normal, and the blazing sparks of scandal haye been flying 
through the air. The march of the skeletons has been on; 
meantime the truth has not always been told. 


A RAPID MOVER 


The short and ugly word moves like a meteor. A lie can 
travel 40 miles while the truth is getting his boots on. Slanders 
have been riding about like demons on rumor’s tongue. Every- 
body has been trailing the winged feet of furtive whispers. 
The keen-fanged sleuths have been hot on the scent of every 
tale, and tales there are a plenty. Mrs. Grundy or Wildeyed 
Wash or Windy Jim or Babbling Bobby remarks that Susan 
Slusher has not swept her kitchen since Christmas Eve, or that 
Merry Mabel had been seen talking to a traffic cop for five 
whole minutes, or what is more to the point, that some Senator 
or Representative had received 40,000,000 doughnuts for voting 
for a bridge across Salt River. The story starts and away it 
goes. After it has made three rounds twice and zigzagged 
across the circle once more, Mr. Stinging Bee hears it and 
whispers it to Hen-pecked Pete's brother-in-law, and he starfs 
with it on the run. A lie travels faster than the truth, becanse 
it meets so many friends who give it a ride. Truth gets up in 
the cold, gray dawn and has to knock four times before he can 
get a door open, but a lie is greeted with the glad word, 
creamed and coffeed and fed and petted and laughed at and 
slapped on the back, and then sent hurrying on in the swiftest 
automobile on the place. [Applause.] 

The skeleton parade goes on merrily—grim, grotesque, grin- 
ning skeletons. Comes undeserved heartaches, blasted reputa- 
tions, red scars made by the white-hot iron of unjust suspicion. 

Juvenal says in his ninth satire: 

There's a lust in man no charm can tame 
Of loudly publishing our neighbor's shame. 

Men's reputations should not be imperiled without just cause. 

I can not help but sympathize even with men rightfully 
assaulted. As a schoolboy I read Cicero's great oration against 
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Cataline, and my heart went out to the lonely figure sitting on a 
bench in the Roman Senate by himself, deserted by his col- 
leagues, withering under the fierce verbal fire of Rome's great- 
est orator. 

When the black wolf of condemnation gnaws on your soul 
you need sympathy and help. And God pity anyone whose prey 
is man's good name. 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls, 

Who steals my purse steals trash; tis something, nothing; 
‘Twas mine, tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed. 


We are prone to condemn too hastily at times. It is wrong. 
Instead of heaping blossoms on men's graves it is better to 
strew them along the highways of their lives; instead of 
chanting praise in dead ears, whisper them or shout them into 
living ears when storm and stress and strife assail men, as 
we all are assailed some time in our lives. If the men and 
women who pour their tears upon our graves had lent their 
sympathy, encouragement, and strength in our years of life, 
when just one heart could turn a losing fight, how much better 
it would have been. And for heaven's sake let us not allow 
the House to descend to the low level of an up-country court 
hearing a divorce case. Do not justify people in drawing hurt- 
ful comparisons between Congress now and Congress years ago. 


There is so much good in the worst of us and so much bad in the 
best of us that it hardly becomes any of us to talk about the rest of us. 


In the meantime, let us still believe in the men and women 
of to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. After al’. if a man would just do right 
and do his duty, these little newspaper criticisms would not 
hurt him; is not that true? 

Mr. TILLMAN, I quite agree with the gentleman. 

SALARIES OF POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10144) to amend an act entitled “An act to fix the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan police force, the 
United States park police force, and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to fix the salaries 
of omcers and members of the Metropolitan police foree, the United 
States park police foree, and the fire department of the District of 
Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924 (Public, No. 148, 68th Cong.), be, 
and the same is hereby, amended as follows: ` 

In section 2, after the words “ battalion chief engineers,” strike 
out the figures “ $3,050" and insert the figures “ $3,250," in accord- 
ance with an amendment of the Senate to the bill H. R. 5855, which 
was not included in the engrossed amendments to said bill as trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to use only about 
two minutes, This bill simply corrects an error and is all 
right and, I think, should be passed. 

But, on another subject, I want to call attention to the 
action of our commissioners which is depriving 1,070 police- 
men and over 700 firemen of something that they are en- 
titled to by law, to wit, a day off each week in lieu of Sun- 
day. Just before we adjourned Congress passed an act which, 
after the Ist of July, 1924, gave to every policeman and every 
fireman in the District a day off each week in lieu of Sunday. 
To those who could have Sunday off, it gave them Sunday, and 
to those who could not have Sunday off, it gave them another 
day in each week in lieu of Sunday. This was something they 
were entitled to, because every other Goyernment employee 
in Washington had Sunday or a day in lieu of Sunday. So it 
gave them nothing more than all the others enjoyed already, 
and Congress intended they should have it. But in the bill, 
realizing that there could arise a condition where there would 
be a great emergency of a temporary nature for all policemen 
and all firemen to be on duty constantly, the Congress pro- 
vided that the commissioners would have the right to declare 


an emergency, so that all would have to be on duty every day 
during the emergency. This did not mean a so-called theo- 
retical emergency which did not exist and could cover months 
and perhaps years. No such emergency has existed since 
July 1, 1924. It meant a condition of great riot; it meant a 
condition where people's lives might be in danger, either by 
public enemies or by fire during a certain interim and of a 
temporary nature. 

Yet right in the face of the direction made by Congress to 
the District Commissioners that beginning July 1, 1924, they 
should give to each fireman and each policeman in the Dis- 
trict a day off each week in lieu of Sunday, not a single fire- 
man and not a single policeman has been granted his day off 
each week, but has been denied same, They have had to work 
seven days each week when all other employees of the Federal 
Government have had their one day off each week. 

And since July 1, 1924, there has been in the District of 
Columbia no such emergency as Congress intended such as 
would authorize the commissioners to deny said firemen and 
police their one day off. And they have been denied their one 
day off unlawfully and without authority of law and against 
the direction of Congress, and the three Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are responsible for it, and I hope that 
they will remedy it at once. 

Ever since July 1, 1924, the Commissioners of the District 
have declared a constant emergency, when it has not existed 
in fact, and have preyented every one of the 700 firemen and 
1,070 policemen from getting a day off in each week in lieu of 
Sunday, when they were lawfully entitled to same. We ap- 
propriated the money to employ the necessary additional men. 
Because all have not yet been recruited constitutes no emer- 
gency as was intended by Congress. I want to say from the 
floor publicly that such an unlawful denial of their rights 
ought to stop. These Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia ought to carry out the law passed by Congress, according 
to its full intent, and ought to give these men their day off. 
During the fire last Saturday night, where $225,000 of prop- 
erty was destroyed at one time in one building, there were 
eight firemen injured and crippled, and some may be crippled 
for life. These 700 firemen risked their lives in trying to put 
that fire out for the public good. The commissioners haye no 
right to deny these men a day off in lieu of Sunday that Con- 


-gress gave them. I want to tell the commissioners that unless 


they immediately rescind this ridiculous emergency order which 
they put into effect they may expect some action by Congress 
to see that the will of Congress is carried out. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think Congress made some distinction be- 
tween the ordinary policemen and the nine policemen in the 
Zoological Park. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; that is so, for every one was Appro- 
priated for except the nine in said park, but the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, has said that that oversight will be corrected ; 
that these nine men will be taken care of. Now Mr. Speaker, 
I do not care to use any further time and I yield the floor. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Is the bill open to amendment at this stage? 

The SPEAKER. No. The amendment stage has passed. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

TO QUIET TITLE TO LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 8662) 
to quiet title to original lot 4, square 116, in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and I ask that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the bill S. 3058 for the House bill, The two bills are 
identical. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. : 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


The bill (S. 3053) to quiet title to original lot 4, square 116, in the city 
of Washington, D. C, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 

and directed te correct the records of the War Department in respect 
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of original lot 4, in square 116, in the city of Washington, D. C., the 
title to which the records of his offjce show to be in the United States, 
upon the filing by the present owners of the lot of sufficient proof that 
the said owners or the party under whom they claim baye been in actual 
possession of the said lot for an uninterrupted period of not less than 
20 years, so that the said records sball show the title to said lot to be 
in the said owners. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The House bill (H. R, 8662) was laid on the table. 

FLAG FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 2430) to 
create a commission to procure a design for a flag for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman 
was to call up noncontroversial bills. There is a great deal of 
opposition to this bill, and I hope the gentleman will pass this 
for the time being. That United States flag behind the 
am aie desk ought to be the flag for the District of Co- 
umbia. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This only authorizes a commission. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but it is foolishness, in my judg- 
ment, and I hope the gentleman will not call it up, because 
there will be a great deal of time taken and it is of such minor 
importance compared with other bills that the gentleman ought 
not to call it up now. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
lay that bill aside temporarily. I now cali up the bill (S. 387) 
to prescribe the method of capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia, and I ask unanimous. consent to consider the bill 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the 1st day of July, 1924, the 
mode of capital punishment in the District of Columbia shall be by the 
process commonly known as electrocution. The punishment of death 
shall be inflicted by causing to pass through the body of the convict 
a current of electricity of sufficient intensity to cause death, and the 
application of such current shall be continued until such convict is 
dead. 

Sec. 2. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized and required, on the approval of this act by the President, 
to provide a death chamber and necessary apparatus for inflicting the 
death penalty by electrocution, to pay the cost thereof out of any 
funds available and not otherwise appropriated, to designate an execu- 
tioner und necessary assistants, not exceeding three in number, and to 
fix the fees thereof for services, which shall be paid out of any funds 
available and not otherwise appropriated. © 

Sec. 3. That upon the conviction of any person in the District of 
Columbia of a crime the punishment of which is death, it shall be 
the duty of the presiding judge to sentence such convicted person to 
death according to the terms of this act, and to make such sentence 
in writing, which shall be filed with the papers in the case against 
such conyicted person, and a certified copy thereof shall be transmitted, 
by the clerk of the court in which such sentence is pronounced, to the 
superintendent of the District Jail, not Jess than 10 days prior to 
the. time fixed in the sentence of the court for the execution of the 
‘same. 

Sre. 4. That at the execution of the death penalty as herein pre- 
seribed there shall be present the following persons, and no more, 
to wit: 

The oxecutioner and his assistant; the physician of the prison, and 
one other physician if the condemned person so desires; the condemned 
person's counsel and relatives, not exceeding three, if they so desire; 
the prison chaplain and such other ministers of the gospel, not exceed- 
ing two, as may attend by desire of the condemned; the superintendent 
of the prison, or, in the event of his disability, a deputy designated by 
him; and not fewer than three nor more than respectable citizens 
whom the superintendent of the prison shall designate, and, if neces- 
sary to insure their attendance, shall subpena to be present. The fact 
of execution shall be certified by the prison physician and the execu- 
tioner to the clerk of the court in which sentence was pronounced, 
which certificate shall be filed by the clerk with the papers in the case. 

Sec, 5. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman from 


Maryland how he construes this language which occurs at the 
end of section 2, with reference to money to use to purchase a 


death-chamber apparatus for the infliction of the penalty of 
death. I refer to the language as follows: 

which shall be paid out of any funds available and not otherwise 
appropriated. 


What money has the District of Columbia which may be 
said to be “not otherwise appropriated "? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, There are fees and commissions which are 
paid into the treasury of the District. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The money for the District is appro- 
priated by Congress? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. All money is appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does this refer to money appropriated 
by Congress or money appropriated by the commissioners? 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman from Maryland Ir. 
ZIHLMANŅ] will permit, I think I can answer the gentleman 
from Ilinois. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are fines and forfeitures credited to 
the District that amount to quite a large sum, which come 
from the courts. There are other fees that come from the 
insurance department of the goyernment that are credited up 
to the District, and there is some property that the District 
rents and receives revenue from. There is other revenue that 
comes in to which the District of Columbia has access. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Let me ask the gentleman if the Dis- 
trict Commissioners or the District government have any au- 
thority to expend any money for which appropriation has not 
been made by Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON, They have not unless we pass this bill. 
If we pass this bill they can spend the small amount of money 
that this bill would require out of such credits and account to 
the Treasury for it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am going to assume that the commit- 
tee in this House and also in the other body having jurisdic- 
tion of this matter understands this question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall be very frank with the gentleman 
and state that I would much prefer to have the gentleman or 
some one offer an amendment providing that instead of coming 
from these fees the money must come from Congress, and there 
should be inserted the language, “ such money as the Congress 
may appropriate.” Then, let it come from Congress. I think it 
is wiser. I think somebody ought to ofer an amendment te 
that effect. There are so many bigger things from this com- 
mittee than this which require my time—and this amounts 
only to about a thousand dollars, or $2,000 at most—that I 
prefer to use my time on larger bills, as for instance, a bill 
coming up in a few minutes involving four and a half mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker; I move to amend, on page 
2, line 7, by striking out the words “available and not other- 
wise,” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “hereafter.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CHINDBLOM : Page 2, line 7, strike out the werds 
“ available and not otherwise,” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ hereafter.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So that the clause will read: 
shall be paid out of any funds hereafter appropriated. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in lines 3 and 4, on page 2, 
T offer the same amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment by Mr. CHINDBLOM : Page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike ont 
the words “available and not otherwise,” and Insert in Meu thereof 
the word “hereafter.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the ameng- 
ment. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be 6ngrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] a question before the bill 
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was put upon the third reading. What is the expense esti- 
mated under this bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. GA saug] made an investigation of this matter, 
and reported the bill, and I do not feel competent to auswer the 
question. I do not know. I would say that the expense would 
not be very great. 

Mr. WATKINS. The probable cost of putting in such a 
plant as this was investigated in Oregon, and I am informed 
that it was found to cost anywhere from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand dollars, whereas a rope will cost about 20 cents. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
We have facilities here that can be used. 

Mr. WATKINS. There are no more facilities in the District 
of Columbia than there are in Oregon, and not as many. 
You will find that it will cost from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars to put in the plant that you need with which to elec- 
trocute people. Why go to that expense when a 20-cent rope 
will suffice? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman probably has more trees 
and more rope in Oregon, but not more electricity. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, my investigation here showed 
that it would cost something between one and two thousand 
dollars. That was the information that I received from the 
authorities. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 


ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 703) 
making an adjustment of certain accounts between the United 
States and the District of Columbia, and move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 703. 
Pending that motion I ask the gentleman from Texas whether 
we can not agree upon a division of the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there should be at least an 
hour and a half on a side on this bill. There ought to be 
more; but that will be agreeable if the gentleman from Mary- 
land will secure such an agreement. I think there ought to 

- be twe hours on a side where the bill involves as much as 
four and a half million dollars. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate upon the bill be limited to three hours, one 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas and the 
other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate shall not ex- 
ceed three hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and one- 
half by the gentleman from Texas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman. from Maryland that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill 8. 703. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 703, with Mr. Trmson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 703, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S, 703) making an adjustment of certain accounts between 
the United States and the District of Columbia. > 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this Senate bill is before 
the House as a result of the investigation made of the surplus 
revenues of the District of Columbia by act of Congress, The 
committee appointed under that act were Senators Phipps, of 
Colorado; Ball, of Delaware; Harris, of Georgia, and Repre- 
sentatives Evans, of Nebraska; Hardy, of Colorado, and Wright, 
of Georgia. 

Mr. BLANTON, Which one was chairman? 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. Senator Puiprs was chairman of the com- 
mittee. The committee made a report finding a true surplus of 
$4,438,154.92, and this biil proposes to credit that money to the 
District of Columbia. The report of the committee was unani- 
mous with the exception of former Representative Evans, who 


made a minority report disagreeing with the findings of the 
committee. This amount was found after an extensive investi- 
gation, the employment of an auditing firm from Baltimore, to 
be the funds of the District of Columbia which were appropri- 
ated and not used and which remained in the Treasury of the 
United States but which belonged to the District of Columbia 
just as much as the other 50 per cent formerly appropriated 
belongs to the Federal Government. These appropriations 
were made from time to time and not used. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question now, 
or would he prefer to go on and yield later? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will yield now. 

Mr. SNELL. In the original resolution providing for this 
investigation it said that this committee should investigate 
back to 1874, if I remember correctly, and it only made an in- 
vestigation back to 1911. I find that in reading Mr. Evans's 
report, What was the reason for that? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say in my reading of the report I 
find items referred to far back of 1911. It was my impression 
that they inyestigated back to the time of the organic act. 

Mr. SNELL. That was the intention of the original resolu- 
tion, but Mr. Evans in his report makes the statement they 
only examined as far back as 1911. Now, there ought not to 
be any doubt about that fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no doubt about it, the report shows 
it; their hearings show it. There is no question but they 
did not go back of July 1, 1911, but merely accepted as cover- 
ing the entire fiscal relations, two reports of other auditors 
which, according to former chairman, Ben JOHNSON, covered 
only certain specified items that arose during certain years in 
the period from 1874 to 1911. 

Mr. SNELL. They were definitely authorized by the Con- 
gress to go to the time of the passage of the original organic 
act creating the District. It seems to me they were under 
obligation to do that before they presented a report to the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. I would like to 
nea pc the gentleman from Maryland has to say in regard 
0 7 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The only thing I can say to the gentleman 
is I understand from my reading of the report they had gone 
back and taken into consideration various dedicated appro- 
priations which were not used and which should be credited to 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman was not a member of the 
committee. Did Mr. Evans or Mr. Harpy—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Harpy] was a member of the committee which made the 
investigation, 

Mr. SNELL. In reading the statement of Mr. Evans, 
one of the members who did a great deal of work on that 
committee, and knowing the carefulness with which he went 
into matters, he made a definite statement which I am con- 
strained to believe is correct. If that is correct, it does 
seem to me it would not be proper material to consider in 
the House at the present time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman if that be true 
that should not weigh in the gentleman’s mind against the 
favorable consideration of the surplus funds which existed 
since 1911. y 

Mr. SNELL. Perhaps if they went back it would be 
$10,000,000 instead of $4,000,000. : 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There have always been some funds appro- 
priated that were not used. ; 

Mr. SNELL. But at the time we created that commission 
the idea of the House was that the commission should go 
over the whole matter and end it once for all, was it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield, I want to state this, that I was one of the conferees 
on the District bill at the time the item was placed on the 
bill for this investigation, and that investigation would not 
have been agreed to by the conferees unless we had been 
permitted to write in there the language carrying it back to 
1874 for the whole investigation, and a further provision 
defining the scope of the investigation of certain specific 
matters. The committee that made the investigation abso- 
lutely ignored those matters that were put in at the instance 
of the House eonferees, and it was a jug-handled proposition 
from start to finish. They investigated what suited them to 
investigate, and did not investigate that which was put into’ 
the law at the instance of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Then am I right in my contention that they 
did not go back beyond 1911? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is right in that contention, 
and he is also right if the gentleman contends that they 
did not investigate many matters that the law intended them 
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to investigate, Without that language in there there would 
have been no agreement to that investigation. I am sure of 
that because I was ene of the conferees. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will state to the gentleman that the 
very first item in the statement showing the expenditures 
made relutes to moneys advanced by the United States to the 
District of Columbia for extraordinary improvements between 
the years 1902 and 1910. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield for just one 
moment? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The law specifically directed this commis- 
lon to go back to July 1, 1874. I put excerpts from the 
henrings of this commission into the Recorv last Saturday 
showlug conclnsively that the commission did not go behind 
June 30, 1911. The gentleman will find them in the RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. I have read them. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they show that when they reported 
this matter to Congress for the payment of nearly $4,500,000 
they did not go back beyond June 30, 1911, and the question 
then came up in the hearings of the commission itself whether 
or not they were complying with that direction of Congress. 
The chairman of the commission and another member of it 
claimed that they did not haye the time to go back to 1874 
and did not have the money to go back to 1874 as directed by 
Cougress, and in order to obtain the money necessary they 
would have to gò back to Congress for it; hence they did not 
go back of 1911. Not an item back beyond that was considered 
by the committee. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? I would like to call to the gentleman's attention a 
short extract from the report of the commission. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would prefer that the gentleman would 
do that in his own time, 

Mr. GILBERT. I just want to call attention to this, that 
the committee say in their report that a further investigation 
was unnecessary, and they gave their reasons, 

Mr. ZUGLMAN. Well, I wish the geutleman would read 


‘the rensons. 


Mr. GILBERT. The report says: 


No witness appearing before the committee has testified that a 
further detailed audit would be advisable, while, on the other hand, 
the citizens’ jolnt committee, Representative JomNnson of Kentucky 
and Mr. Thomas Hodgson, an employee of the Treasury Department, 
who stated the account for the District for more than 30 years, have 
all spoken against the necessity for or advisability of the same. No 
witness who has testified before the committee has been able to bring 
up ony items of dispute which have not been investigated. ` 

Your committee therefore belleves that a further detailed audit 
would be a decided waste of time and money and would serye no good 
purpose. Neither is the same necessary, nccording to our belief, 
under the provisions of the act of June 29, 1922, which must be con- 
sidered with reference to thelr practical effect. 

Your committeo therefore recommends that the Investigations 
already made be taken as a bisis upon which definite and final action 
should be had by the Congress. 


For those reasons they did not go back. 

Mr. ZIHELMAN. I wish to make a brief statement, and then 
I will yield time to any gentleman who desires time on this 
subject. 

There has been no question raised but that this money was 
appropriated, aud there should be no question as to its being 
credited to the fonds of the District of Columbia and appro- 
priated by Congress for District needs. The District of Co- 
lumbia is now going through a period of transition in its 
fiscal relations with the Federal Government. 

In 1878 Congress passed a law providing that the Federal 
Government should bear one-half of the expense of government 
here in the District of Columbia, and this was adhered to up 
to a few years ago, either in 1920 or in 1921, when Congress, 
by legislation on an appropriation bill, changed the 50-50 
relationship existing between the District of Columbia and 
the Federal Government to a 60-40 ‘system, providing that 
the District government should pay 60 per cent and the Fed- 
eral Goyernment 40 per cent of the expenses of the District 
of Columbia. Last year in an appropriation bill, contrary 
to existing law, by legisintion on an appropriation bill, Con- 
gress provided for a lump-sum payment as the Federal Gov- 
erumont's contribution to the expenses of the District of 
Columbia. 

Now I am one of those who voted for the budget law 
something that had been agitated as a separate burenu or 
branch of the Government for a quarter of a century; and T 
am of the opinion that it has been fairly successful in its 


working as it relates to the various governmental depart- 
ments. But I contend that this system, as applied to 2 munlei- 
pality such as Washington is, is wrong and not productive 
of the best results in municipal government. If Congress is 
going to limit its contribution to the expenses of government 
here to a lump sum, which last year was $0,000,000, then the 
taxpayers of the District are entitled to n more liberal atti- 
tude on the part of the Bureau of the Budget, who make up 
the estimates for submission to Congress, not only for the 
District of Columbia but also for all the various activities of 
the Government. 

By what reasoning can we justify the wholesale slashing of 
the estimates submitted by the District Commissioners? Those 
estimates are made up by the executive officers of the Dis- 
trict covering a period of 12 months, and are by them sub- 
mitted to the District Commissioners, and after they have 
carefully gone over the same and approved the same they 
fare sent to the Budget Bureau, and the Budget Bureau, seem- 
ingly with only one aim in mind, simply by the process of 
subtraction, reduces these estimates below the actual needs of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIMLMAN, I would prefer to have the gentleman wait 
until I finish this statement. 

Some time ago this House spent an entire afternoon con- 
sidering a bill authorizing an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
park purposes here in the District of Columbia, providing for 
the future needs of the District by authorizing a commission 
to acquire land in the States of Maryland and Virginia; and 
this authorization, which was made last June, and which did 
not carry anything for the fiscal year ending June 30 of this 
year, went to the Bureau of the Budget; and the Bureau of 
the Budget, notwithstanding the fact that Congress had voiced 
its sentiments in this matter—had voted down an amendment 
limiting the funds to $600,000 each year and had voted down 
an amendment limiting the period of years to be covered by 
the act, limiting its operation to 10 years—notwithstanding 
that fact, the Bureau of the Budget simply cut the authoriza- 
tion to $600,000, and from advance information we have from 
the newspapers the appropriation of $600,000 is not to be made, 
although it was to cover a period from the time of the passage 
of the act last May to June 30, 1926. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ZIMLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman refers to the fact that the 
House voted down an amendment to lower the maximum that 
could be appropriated in any year. The fact that the House 
voted down an amendment to reduce the maximum that could 
be appropriated in any year does not mean that the maxi- 
mum which was carried in’ the bill would have to be appro- 
priated every year. 5 

Mr. ZINLMAN. I agree with the gentleman as to that, but 
I agree only in part. It is a question which you Members of 
Congress who are members of the various legislative com- 
mittees—the Committee on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and so on—should consider. Why should a 
committee meet day after day to consider legislation and au- 
thorize appropriations—becanse it has no power to appropriate 
money—and then have the Appropriations Committee and the 
Director of the Budget cut down the sum appropriated by 
Congress? We might just as well bave spent the afternoon in 
viewing a ball game as to have spent the afternoon here in 
passing such n bill, 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yicid? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman contend that when an 
authorization is made that the Committee on Appropriations 
or the House is thercby bound to appropriate the full amount 
of that authorization? Does the gentleman think that such 
authorization takes away from the committee all discretion 
as to the recommendation to be made? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, I Wand not go as fur as to say that 
it takes away all autherity in the prentises, but this is an act 
of Congress, and when Congress authorizes money to be up- 
propriated for a proposition and the actual needs of that 
proposition—such as this park proposition—are fully as mnch 
as the nuthorization, 1 believe Congress is In duty bound to 
carry out its formally expressed will and make that anpropria- 
tion. We are now told, through advance information pub- 
lished in the newspapers, that the appropriation is to be cut 
out entirély and that nothing is to be appropriated for the 
fisca! year ending this year and the fiscal year ending Juve 
80, 1926. 

Mr. CARTER. 1 do not know anything about the gentle- 
man’s proposition per se, but I do take issue with him when 
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he states that when an anthorization is made by Congress 
that Congress is in duty hound to appropriate that money, 
becnuse I think discretion is still left with Congress to say 
whether or not it will appropriate that amount, > 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. But even agreeing with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma and admitting that that proposition is true, 
here is a proposition that has received the careful attention 
of the Congress, an authorization has been made and this 
money is to be appropriated and paid entirely by the taxpay- 
ers of the District of Columbia, and not one penny will come 
from the Federal Treasury; therefore, what justification is 
there for the Director of the Budget in cutting this sum when 
the District Commissioners must levy. a tax rate that will 
raise the funds? 

Mr. CARTER. The only justification I enn see is the duty 
which Congress owes to the taxpayers of the District. 

Mr. DALLINGER, Will the gentleman from Maryland 
yleld for the purpose of permitting me to ask a question of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes, 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma this question: If Congress authorizes a certain 
sälary of $5,000 a year does the gentleman think the Director 
of the Budget is justified in appropriating money enough only 
to pay $3,000? 

Mr. CARTER, The Budget has no power to appropriate; 
all the Budget can do is to recommend. 

Mr. DALLINGER. But the Committee on Appropriations 
follows the recommendations of the Budget. 

Mr. CARTER. The Budget has the power to recommend 
what it thinks is necessary, and I presume that if the Budget 
officers decided that a $3,000 man had been put on the job 
the proper thing for them to do would be to recommend only 
$3,000. 

Mr. DALLIN GER. Does not the gentieman know that 
when this matter of parks was taken up it was the intention— 
and Congress so understood—that that amount of money, 
$1,100,000, was to be spent each year on a comprehensive park 
system, and the idea of Members who voted for it was that 
they were going to get the parks? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not recall, and I told the gentleman 
from Maryland that I knew nothing about his proposition 
per se. What I was speaking about was the principle that 
Congress was bound to appropriate the amount that was au- 
thorized and would appropriate that amount. I took issue 
with the gentleman from Maryland because he said Congress 
was in duty bound to do that. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Let me ask the gentleman from Okla- 
homa this question: What is the use of having committees 
pass these authorization bills if the Budget Bureau and the 
Committee on Appropriations are going to pay no attention to 
them? 

Mr. CARTER, The Rudget Bureau recommends and the 
Committee on Appropriations simply recommends to the House. 
Now, the reason for it is simply this: That the conditions 
might be completely changed after the authorization was 
made—within the next year or the next five years—and it 
might not be necessary to appropriate the full amount. If the 
gentleman should proceed upon the theory that because an 
amount is authorized it must be appropriated by Congress, 
then there would be no necessity for an Appropriations Com- 
mittee; you might as well make the appropriation and not 
fool with an authorization, 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman from Oklahoma will per- 
mit, I would like to say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that this authorization was not a stated, fixed amount, but is 
to be not more than“ a certain amount, Now, answering the 
gentleman's former question, if the law provides a salary of 
not more than $10,000 a year the Budget is not bound to recom- 
mend $10,000, and in the case of this park system it would he 
an absurdity to say that there must be an appropriation of 
$1,200,000 each year perpetually. Eventually you would own 
all of the States of Maryland and Virginia, 

Mr. DALLINGER. But does not the gentleman from Michi- 
gan think the intention of Congress was that a large sum of 
money should be appropriated each year to acquire land for 
parks in the District of Columbia before the land was taken 
up by private enterprises? 

Mr. CRAMTON. What I am now saying is not to be taken 
as opposing a liberal appropriation this year or next year, but 
I do not want the Idea to gain ground that when Congress an- 
thorizes an appropriation of not more thin a certain amount, 
we have to cach year, perpetually, appropriate the maximum. 

Mr. DALLINGER, Of course, we do not have to, and no 
one claims that, 


Mr, CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will permit me to 
make the suggestion, the Holman rule exists for the very pur- 
pose of reducing appropriations by amendments, which other- 
wise would be out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Maryland yield 
to allow me to answer that question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, The gentleman is rather lengthy in his an- 
swers and I would prefer him to auswer in his own time. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Maryland may want 
2 fi yleld to him to explain some statements and I always 

eld, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON, Let me say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that when this $1,100,000 park bill was before the 
House for passage and some objection was raised to it because 
the amount was too large to spend every year, the member of 
the committee having in charge that bill took the position on 
the floor of the House that because we authorized the appropri- 
ation was no reason why the Committee on Appropriations 
would baye to furnish the money, and stated that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could determine that matter, after all, 
by the amount of money they gave, and it does not behoove 
them now to come on the floor and complain because the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has seen fit to exercise its preroga- 
tives In cutting the authorized appropriation down it has not 
done its duty. I agree with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Carrer] on the proposition. 

Mr, DALLIN GHR. Does the gentleman from Texas mean 
to say that the power of the Committee on Appropriations to 
exercise its discretion justifies it in cutting the appropriation 
down to nothing? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if it wants to, and I am glad it has 
the power to do that. It is the only way on earth we have of 
saving money for the Government. 

Mr, DALLINGER. Then, what is the use of passing au- 
thorization bills? 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the time they furnish the money, 
but once in a while they do use wise discretion and cut the 
amount down. 

Mr. CARTER. The use of having an authorization is to 
restrict the committee in its recommendation. 

Mr. BLANTON. And is to prevent points of order from be- 
ing made. 

Mr. ZIIILMAN. Mr, Chairman, no one questions the need of 
the District of Columbia for additional park space. I have 
particularly in mind the fact that we have now on the calendar 
a Senate bill authorizing the purchase of three tracts of land, 
one of them a very large tract and two of them smaller ones. 
Since that legislation has been considered by the District 
Committees of the two Houses, a part of one of those tracts 
has been covered over with a considerable amount of dirt from 
exenvatlous made on near-by land, and a part of it is now not 
available. The trustees controlling the estate which is the 
present owner of the larger tract of the throc, I am told, are 
not in favor of selling. After a most careful investigation by 
the District Commissioners and the committees of the two 
Houses, the proper safeguards being thrown around it, they 
have authorized by a report the purchase of this land, and 
now we are told that for this year and for the past year when 
the authorization was law, nothing will be appropriated for 
that purpose. 

There is no one questions the need of the District for ex- 
tensive street improvement. There is great necessity for the 
extension of the water mains In growing sections of the city 
and extension of the sewer system of the District of Columbia. 
The needs of the District are many, and why should not this 
$4,438,000, which has been found to belong to the District, 
levied as taxes upon the District, be made available to be 
appropriated by Congress for the building of new schools and 
for the improvement of streets and for the extension of water 
mains and for the extension of sewage mains in the District 
of Columbia? 

The committee, after a most careful inyestigation and after 
a complete audit, has found this sum as a free surplus which 
should be available for the needs of the District. The ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether Congress, because of the 
50-50 policy, because of the fact they appropriate dollar for 
dollar to meet these needs, should not be in duty bound to 
appropriate a like sum in dedicating this money aud authoriz- 
ing its use for improvements here in the District of Columbia. 

I sincerely trust that this bill, which is a Senate bill and 
which has passed that body and has been adopted by the Dis- 
trict Committee of the House, will be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 
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The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if the membership of this House could be here on the 
floor now and hear the indisputable facts that I am going to 
put before you, this bill would have no chance whatever on 
earth of passing, because the membership would be forced to 
the conclusion that it has no place here at this time. 

I am going to show you by the record that in 1922 this 
Congress 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman would let me make 
my statement first, and then I will yield. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I think this bill is of 
sufficient importance to haye a quorum, and I make the point 
there is no quorum on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
"Fifty-five Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, and on that motion I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were no ayes and 70 noes. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


{Roll No. 25] 


‘Abernethy Dickstein Lee, Ga. Rogers, Mass, 
Aldrich Dominick Lindsay Rogers, N. H. 
Anderson Doyle Logan Sadath 
Arnold Drewry McFadden Sanders, Ind. 
Ayres Driver MeKenzie Schafer 
Barkley Eagan McLaughlin, Nebr. Schall 
Beedy Edmonds McLeod rs, Nebr. 
Begg Fairchild MeNult Shallenberger 
Berger Faust MacGregor Sherwood 
Black, N. Y, Fish Martin Sites 

loom Frear Mead Smithwick 
Bowling Fredericks Michaelson Sproul, Kans, 

lan Freeman Mills Strong, Pa 
Briggs French Mooney Sullivan 
Britten Fulbright Moore, III. Thompson 
Browne, N, J, Fulmer Morin Tillman 
Buckley Funk Morris Tincher 
Burtness Gambrill Nolan Tinkham 
Butler Garber O'Brien Tucker 
Canfield Geran O'Connell, N. T. Vare 
Carew Glatfelter O'Connell, R. I. Vestal 
Celler Goldsborough O'Connor, La, Vinson, Ga. 
Clague Graham O'Sullivan Voigt 
Clancy Green Oliver, N. T. rard, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. Griffin Pa Ward, N. C. 
Cole, Ohio Hawes Perkins Watson 
Collins Hickey Perlman Weller 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, Morton D. Phillips Weish 
Corning Jacobstein Porter Wertz 
Croll Kent Purnell Wilson, Ind. 
Crowther Kerr Quayle Wingo 
Cullen Kiess Ragon Winslow 
Curry Kindred Ransle Winter 
Davey Knutson Reed, Ark, Wolf 
Davis, Minn, Kunz Richards Woodrum 
Deal Langley Roach Wyant 
Dempsey Larson, Minn, Robinson, Iowa 
nison Leach Robsion, Ky: 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr, Tilsox, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
haying under consideration the bill S. 703, had found itself 
without a quorum, and the roll being called, 281 Members 
answered to their names, and he presented a list of the 
absentees for printing in the Journal and RECORD. 

The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, out of the hour and a half 
allotted I yield myself 20 minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Titson). 
three minutes. 8 

Mr. BLANTON., I yield myself 20 minutes in addition to the 
8 minutes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I did not call you 
gentlemen over here, but someone else did. I am glad you are 
here for I believe that if you will give me your attention and 
let me place some indisputable facts from the record before you 
this bill will not have any chance on earth to pass. 

This bill involyes $4,438,154.78 of the people’s money in the 
United States Treasury. The people of the District of Co- 
lumbia are asking you to take it ont of your constituents’ 
Treasury and give it to them to spend, So the sum is large 
enough to warrant some consideration by you. 


The gentleman has used 
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I am going to prove to you by the record that the commis- 
sion that was appointed by Congress to investigate this matter 
did not carry out the will of Congress. I am going to show 
you by the record that you instructed that commission to go 
back to July 1, 1874, and make an accounting between the 
Government and the District. I am going to show you that 
instead of going back to July 1, 1874, like you instructed them 
to do, this commission did not go behind July 1, 1911; that they 
investigated only the fiscal affairs for 11 years. I am going to 
prove this by their own hearings. 

Now, if they did not carry out the instructions giyen them 
by Congress, if what the gentleman from Michigan |Mr. CRAM- 
TON] said is true, and it is true, that if you had not put into 
the resolution that they should go back to July 1, 1874, it never 
would have passed when the legislative rider was put on the 
bill in 1922, then their report is of no value whatever. 

I am going to show that in the hearing of the commission, 
when the commission reported this matter to Congress, the 
question was then raised in the commission by our distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. WrtcHt—and I commend him for it 
that they had not done what Congress told them to do. He 
said Congress told us to go back to July 1, 1874, and we have 
only gone back to July 1, 1911. We have not done what Con- 
gress said we should do. The commission then said in their 
hearing, “We have not the money; we have not had time 
to do what Congress told us, and we will make a report on 
what we have done.” Instead of going back to July 1, 1874, 
as directed, they brought in a report and asked us to give the 
District $4,488,154.78. 

I am going to show you that the auditor of this District, 
Mr. Donovan, says that the reason they did not go back of 
1911 is because our colleague from Kentucky, Mr. Ben JOHN- 
soN, had done that. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Evans], our colleague, who filed a minority report, says that 
the man who knows most about the fiscal relations of the 
District and the Government is Ben JoHnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Donovan, the auditor, said that the reason they did not 
go behind 1911 was that Ben JoHNson, when he was chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, had auditors to 
investigate that period from July 1, 1874, up to July 1, 1911, 
and that he had an account and auditing for that period. I 
am going to show you that instead of that being the case—I 
will show von over the signature of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jonnson] that he did not do it; that he did not 
go back to 1874, but his audits covered only certain specific 
items, and instead of our owing the District $4,438,154.78, he 
said that the District owes the Government and the people 
$50,000,000. That is the statement of Mr. BEN JOHNSON. 

Now, let us see what the facts are as shown by the record. 
Here is what. we authorized this commission to do. Let me 
call your attention to this. That was not a bill that came 
from a legislative committee, but it was a rider on an appropri- 
ation bill that created this commission, and you did not have 
an opportunity to come in and consider it and pass your judg- 
ment on it. 

You did not have a chance to argue it. It was a legislative 
item put on an appropriation bill, not from the floor of the 
House where you were considering the bill, but it was a rider 
put on in conference and you knew nothing about it. I war- 
rant that there were not 25 Members of Congress who knew 
about the creation of that commission when those 5 members 
of the Committee on Appropriations met in conference with 
Senators and put it on. Here is what Congress said—and I 
read from the act of June 29, 1922, that created this commis- 
sion: 


A joint select committee composed of three Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and three Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, is created and 
is authorized and directed to inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and the United States 
since July 1, 1874, with a view of ascertaining and reporting to Con- 
gress what sums have been expended by the United States and by the 
District of Columbia, respectively, whether for the purpose of main- 
taining, upbuilding, or beautifying the said District, or for the purpose 
of conducting its government or its governmental activities and agen- 
cies, or for the furnishing of conveniences, comforts, and necessities to 
the people of said District. oF 


If we directed them to go back to July 1, 1874, and they 
went back only to July 1, 1911, then they have not carried out 
our instructions and their report comes to us prematurely, and 
it ought not to be considered by us. Let me show you that they 
did not go back of July 1, 1911. I read from the hearings of 
this commission itself, presided over, as was stated by the gen- 
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tleman from Maryland, by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Purrrs]. Listen to the question that came up when they made 
this report. I read from their hearings: 


Representative Wricrr. Mr. Chairman, I am impressed that the 
legislation which created this committee contemplated that the entire 
period from 1874 on up should be covered, and, if it be necessary, to 
render a report which would finally settle these mooted questions be- 
tween the United States and the District of Columbia; in other words, 
when this report shall have been filed that Congress can take such 
action upon it as will finally set at rest these disputed items, I 
think that was thoroughly in contemplation when the legislation was 
passed. 

Now, the chairman has suggested that only 11 years of that period 
have been covered, and that that, coupled with the formal report, might 
clear up the situation so that a comprehensive report might be sub- 
mitted by this committee. 

It has developed that the examination of those 11 years alone has 
consumed practically all the time—— 

Representative Harpy of Colorado, And all the money. 

Representative Weaicur (continuing). And all the money; so that 
this committee has very little time to formulate a report, and the 
question arises as to whether we have sufficient data or information 
now to render that report. 

This thought occurs to me: What would be the status of this com 
mittee after the 20th of February, which is the date fixed as that upon 
which we should render this report? If we submit a preliminary re- 
port, would we not necessarily have to ask Congress to extend our 
time and make an additional authorization of appropriation for the 
work? 

Senator Barn. Would you suggest a preliminary report? 

Representative WricHt. I think that would be the sensible thing to 
do. I hardly see how it would be physically possible for this commit- 
tee to thoroughly investigate all of these Items, with the issues which 
have been raised here, between now and the first Monday in February. 

Senator BALL. Personally I would rather submit no report until we 
were ready with our final report. We might make a statement in this 
preliminary report, if one were submitted, that we would find after- 
wards was not well founded and it would be in existence and would 
be quoted in the future, probably, against our fina] report. 

Representative Wricut. I would certainly want to avold what the 
Senator suggests. If you made a preliminary report, it would not par- 
ticularly bind anybody. My idea would be to have Haskins & Sells 
submit a preliminary report. z 

The CHAIRMAN. A preliminary report could be in two forms, as I see 
it, one including the figures or recommendations and another which 
would be practically a report of progress with an explanation of the 
situation that has developed. 

Senator BALL. That is the kind of report I would like to see. 

The CuamMan. With a recommendation for further time and, if nec- 
essary, that further money be allowed for the purpose. 


But without asking for further time, without asking for fur- 
ther money, that committee brought in its premature report, 
having gone back only to 1911, when they should have gone 
back to 1874, and when they discussed and realized that they 
should have gone back to 1874, and they recommend that this 
Congress take $4,438,154.78 out of the Treasury of the United 
States and hand it over to the pepole of the District. Let us 
see what Congressman Evans says about it in his minority 
report—and I want to commend that splendid Representative, 
whom we have lost from our midst, who has gone home to 
serye his people in a private capacity. He made a splendid 
report upon this. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is that Mr. Evans, of Nebraska? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. He says that he can not agree with 
that commission, and he tells you the following reasons, first 
in brief, and then goes on and expatiates them: 


The undersigned is unable to agree with the findings and conclusions 
of the majority of the committee for the following reasons: 

(1) The construction of the act raising the committee as made 
by the majority report is erroneous, and the same objection lies as 
to the construction or effect of other acts bearing upon or affecting 
the matter investigated by the committee. 

(2) The investigation made by the committee has covered neither 
the period nor the extent that Congress directed. 

(8) The finding by the majority of a balance or surplus of $4,438,- 
154.92 as due to the District of Columbia is not supported by facts 
or law. 

The language of the act under which the committee was created 
is clear and positive in its authorization and directions, ‘There is, 
aš to the points upon which the majority of the committee and the 
writer differ, no ambiguity in the language of the act. 

The purpose Congress had in creating the joint select committee 
was to discover and report to Congress all facts bearing on the fiscal 
relations between the District of Columbia, hereinafter called the 


and the United States, hereinafter called the Government, 
in order that Congress might be able to determine the exact state 
15 bis fiscal relations. Such a discovery and report has not been 
e. 
The alleged surplus reported by the majority of the committee Is 
not based on such facts or information so gathered, because not all 
of such facts or information was gathered or searched for, In addition 
it was desired to have fixed accurately and authoritatively the amounts 
contributed by the District and the Government, respectively, for 
“maintaining, upbutlding, or beautifying said District, or for the pur- 
pose of conducting its governmental activities and agencles or for the 
furnishing of conveniences, comforts, and, necessities to the people of 
said District.” This direction of Congress has been ignored or so per- 
formed as to amount to a disregard of the congressional mandate, 
I 


The construction of the act raising the committee as made by the 
majority is erroneous, and the same objection lies to the construction 
OE AURE acts bearing upon or affecting the investigations by the com- 
mittee, > 

The act “authorizes and directs” inquiry into all matters pertain- 
ing to the fiscal relations between the District and the Government 
since July 1, 1874. 

First, there is no question but that the act is mandatory, It is not 
left to the choice or desire of the committee or a majority of the com- 
mittee to determine whether it is best or proper or just to go into the 
subject matter presented for inquiry, and the act is equally specific as 
to the extent. It covers “all matters” pertaining to the fiscal rela- 
tions + œ since July 1, 1874. 

What did the committee do under this authorization and direction? 
It secured the services of Haskin & Sells, accountants, and secured 
through them an audit of the District general fund from June 30, 1911, 
to June 30, 1922. It secured a calculation and stating of the amount 
ef interest on a portion only of the fund found due from one to the 
other. It inquired of certain persons if they knew of any other items 
unsettied in the accounts between these interests. It had submitted 
to it a report of a previous audit made by persons in no way re- 
sponsible to it, and so far as known such report could not be vouched 
for as a complete and comprebensive audit of the period prior to June 
30, 1911. 


They did not go beyond June 30, 1911, except to consider 
two reports previously made at the instance of Congressman 
JoHNSsON of Kentucky on only certain items of certain years. 
We directed them to go back 48 years. They went back only 
to June 30, 1911. They did not cover 37 years of the investi- 
gation that we directed them to make. Just to segregate 11 
years and leave out the other 37 is not to act in conformity 
with the direction of Congress. They had no right to pre- 
sume that an audit had been made balancing accounts up to 
July 1, 1911, which they did. 

Notice what the District auditor says. He admits himself 
that they did not go back of July 1, 1911. Mr. Donovan is the 
auditor of the District of Columbia, He is a property owner 
in the District of Columbia. He is a citizen of the District. 
He is personally interested in the outcome of this case, and if 
this four and a half million dollars, approximately, is taken 
out of the Treasury and given to the people of the District 
every property owner here, including himself, is affected by it 
financially ; every property owner here is benefited by it finan- 
cially. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to be bold enough to take 20 
minutes more. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am a property owner in the District of 
Columbia, but I am not going to vote for this bill. Is it the 
gentleman's contention that if this committee had gone back 
48 years they would have found that the Government owed the 
city, or that the city owed the Government? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to show you that BEN Jons- 
son, whom everybody admits knows more about the fiscal reln- 
tions of the District of Columbia and the Government of the 
United States than any other living man, says that if you wil! 
go back to 1874 and carry out the mandate of Congress, in- 
stead of the Government owing the District, you will find that 
the District owes the Government at least $50,000,000. 

I am sorry that the gentieman from Kentucky is going to 
leave this Congress. I will tell you what I did the other day. 
There was a little item of $15,000 in the Army appropriation 
bill. It did not affect BEN Jounson personally; it did not 
bring one more cent into his pocket, but he was interested in 
it because it did honor to a former distinguished public serv- 
ant of the Union. He wanted to see that passed. It was 
subject to a point of order, but considering the fact that for 
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years Ben Jounson had spent nights and days in his office 
looking out for the welfare of the taxpayers of this country 
when he was on the District Committee, which arduous posi- 
tion will work any man on God’s earth to death who is con- 
scientious, I sat in my seat and let the item pass without 
making the point of order against it. I thought that much 
consideration was due our colleague. It is a loss to this 
Government that he is going out of Congress. I have inherited 
some of his papers which he has had on file in his office, 
and I thank him for them. There is no telling how much 
benefit they will be to me in my investigations of the District 
affairs. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY, Of course, the gentleman knows that Mr. 
JouNsoN thought that he could charge 50 per cent more against 
the District because he wanted to charge the District with 50 
per cent of the cost of the Congressional Library, with 50 per 
cent of the cost of the Lincoln Memorial, and 50 per cent of 
the cost of various institutions and parks and monuments that 
are in this city as an offset to this surplus. 

Mr. BLANTON. My colleague from Colorado is a dis- 
tinguished editor. You know the 74 newspapers in my dis- 
trict sometimes reproduce his able and interesting articles 
that he writes over the country. He is a splendid editor, an 
able Representative, but when we direct him to go back to 
1874 and make an accounting and an audit that involves four 
and a half million dollars of the public money, and then he 
goes back only to 1911 and is satisfied, I say he is a very 
poor accountant for the people. 3 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield. 

Mr. TABER. My attention has been called to the last para- 
graph on page 4 of this bill 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not yet gotten past the first para- 
graph. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. : 

Mr. LOZIER. If these gentlemen constituting this joint 
committee had been appointed referees by a court under order 
to state an accounting running over 48 years and as such 
referees only stated an accounting running over 11 years—— 

Mr. BLANTON. The court would set their audit aside. 
That is what I am asking you jurists to do with this so-called 
audit, for you are the jurists on this question. The members 
of this commission have not done what we told them to do. 
We appointed them as our referees and directed them to make 
an auditing of 48 years from July 1, 1874, on up, and they 
only went back to 1911 and covered only 11 years, and I say 
their audit is of no account, and I say this court, in all equity 
to the people, our taxpayers who are burdened at home, ought 
to disregard it, especially when it is admitted by the gentle- 
man 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; I like the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. HARDY. I like the gentleman from Texas, and I ap- 
preciate the advertising he has given me. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, it is deserved. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, as referees, as the gentleman calls the 
committee, we did not go into these matters back to 1874, 
betause we found a very complete auditing and investigation 
had been made. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman speaks of the audits caused 
to be made by Mr. Jounson? 

Mr. HARDY. I am speaking of the Mays andit. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The so-called Mays audit under Chairman 
JouHNSON. Is not that it, under Chairman JOHNSON? 

Mr. HARDY. I do not know whether it was under Chairman 
JOHNSON or not. 

Mr, BLANTON. Was it not under Chairman JOHNSON, 
when he was chairman of the District Committee? 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman makes that statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I know more about this than our 
referee knows, because I know that to be a fact. Chairman 
JouNnson had that done, and it was done concerning only 
certain specific items and did not cover a general audit of the 
fiscal relations from 1874 down. 

Mr. HARDY, It covered it pretty 
those audits 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Colorado does not 
know more about that—that Mays audit—than that, then I 
know more than the gentleman, Chairman Jounson had that 
done 


generally, and through 


3 vie HARDY. I do not know more than the gentleman, 
ut— 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a statement here in the RECORD 
over his own signature that that does not cover the general 
fiscal: relations of the District from 1874 down, but only 
certain specific items. 

Mr. HARDY. All right. Under the Mays audit there were 
brought in different items totaling up $2,049,000 which 
charged interest and then comes along the Spalding investi- 
gation and audit 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman read the Mays and 
Spalding reports? 

Mr. HARDY. Not every line. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have, and therefore claim that I know 
more than the gentleman does about the two reports. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman may know more than the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think I have gone more into this case 
than my friend from Colorado. 

Mr, HARDY. I do not doubt that for a moment, but in 
the interpretation of the whole question I differ with Mr. 
JoHNson and the gentleman from Texas. I do not believe 
it should take into account the Congressional Library 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado do this. The gentleman from Maryland has plenty 
of time and is going to yield the gentleman some time later on. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman was speaking of what Mr. 
Donovan said. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now I am going to show you exactly 
what Mr. Donovan said. He ought to know whether or not 
they went back of 1911. He was District auditor. He was 
the man trying to take this four and one-half million dollars 
of the people’s money and give it to the District, and let us 
See what he said. Mr. Donovan said this: 


Mr. Donoyay. To go back for a moment to a previous investigation 
because it enters into this question in view of what Mr. BLANTON has 
said—the joint select committee appointed under the act of June 29, 
1922, did not go back of any period prior to July 1, 1911, but continued 
its examination only from that point down to and including June 30, 
1922, and the reason was this: During the time that Mr. BEN JOHNSON 
was chairman of the Conrmittee on the District of Columbia of the 
House of Representatives he had got through the House a resolution 
providing for an investigation into the fiscal relations between the 
United States and the District covering the period between July 1, 
1874, and June 30, 1911, 


Does the gentleman from Colorado deny that? Does he say 
that Auditor Donovan, who is still auditor of this District, 
does not know what he is talking about? He can not do it, 
because it is indisputable. Donovan said they did not go be- 
hind July 1, 1911. Donovan says they did not do it; why? 
Because he said Mr. Ben Jonson, who was chairman of 
the District Committee, had gotten a resolution through Con- 
gress to investigate this particular period of 37 years from 
July 1, 1874, to June 30, 1911, which was not covered by the 
special committee. The gentleman says that because JOHNSON 
had had this audit already made they did not go back of 
that date of 1911. Now, listen to what Mr. JOHNSON says 
about it. I am sorry he is not here to-day; I wish he were, 
but I am thankful I have his statement in this RECORD over 
his own signature that I put in here last Saturday, and I 
want to show you what he said. 

Here is what I wrote him. I immediately wrote him when 
Mr. Donovan made that statement. This letter was written on 
June 5, 1924, just two days before we adjourned.’ We ad- 
journed on June 7. I was on the job then, just two days 
before adjournment, on this subject, because I was looking 
for the bill to be pressed throngh to passage here in the dying 
hours of that session of Congress. I will read the letter I 
wrote to him. It is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1925. 
Hon. Ben JOHNSON, M. C., : 
House Office Building. 

My Dran CoLLeacte: With reference to the so-called surplus alleged 
to be due the District of Columbia by the Government, Mr. Daniel J. 
Donovan, the auditor for the District, testitied that the reason the 
joint congressional committee created June 29, 1922, confined its 
investigations to the period between June 30, 1911, and June 30, 
1922, and did not go back to July 1, 1874, as directed by Congress, was 
because you had fully covered the period between July 1, 1874, and 
July 1, 1922, in an investigation you had conducted while chairman 
of the District Committee. And he claimed that you had balanced 
accounts up to July 1, 1911. 
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From my conversations with you and in examining many speeches 
made by you on the many ways the District has overreached the Gov- 
ernment on finances, I am constrained to believe that Auditor Dono- 
van is. mistaken. 

Will you kindly advise me whether you did, in fact, cover all mat- 
ters involved between July 1, 1874, and July 1, 1911, and whether 
you agree that the District balanced accounts up to July 1, 1911. 

Sincerely yours, 


Tromas L. BLANTON. 


Here is his answer, written on the very same day, June 

5, 1924: 
[Ben Jounson, M. C., fourth Kentucky district. Member Appropria- 
tions. Committee] 
CONGRESS OF THE UniTup STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., June 5, 1023. 
Hon. Tomas) L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I am just in receipt of your note asking 
whether or not, in my opinion, all matters relative to the fiscal rela- 
tions between the District of Columbia and the United States Govern- 
ment were covered by the investigations made by the Committee on the: 
District of Columbia while I was chairman of that committee, 

In reply thereto I wish. to say that not only is the statement made 
by Mr. Donovan incorrect, but that it was never contemplated under 
the authority given by the House to the District Committee to go into 


the entire fiscal relations between the United States and the District: |) 


of Columbia. The authority given and the work undertaken included 
nothing more than to recover specific items due the United States. 
from the District of Columbia. ? 

In those items were embraced considerably. more than a million 
dollars: owing to the United States by the District of Columbia. on 
account of the lunatic asylum, approximately half a million dollars, 
on account of the Center Market, and various other items on account 
of advancements: made for schoolhouse purposes, the jail, the 3.65 
bonds, and a number of other items which I can not now enumerate. 


Not the Congressional Library; not the great, Lincoln Me- 
morial; not the items which our friend from Colorado [Mr, 
Harpy] suggested Mr. Jounson wanted pay for, and an 
accounting! Brn Jounson did not want these amounts re- 
paid. He has never sought to make the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia pay for the Congressional Library; he had 
never sought to make them pay for the Lincoln Memorial; he 
had never sought to make them pay for the million dollar 
Connecticut Avenue Bridge; but he did want to charge them 
with the care and maintenance of their own lunatics here in 
the District. He thought the District ought to pay for them, 
and he did charge them up when he had that audit of his 
made. Now let me continue reading the balance: of his letter: 
BEN JOHNSON says: 

When I retired from the chairmanship of the District Committee T 
invited the attention of my successor to several other items which, 
beyond any sort of doubt, were due to the United States by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and yolunteered my assistance in helping him to 
develop them, so that they might be paid. The resolution which would 
have authorized additional payments to the United States by the Dis- 
trict was never asked for, and my offer to designate the specific sums 
due the United States was not availed of. 

In my opinion -large sums of money are still owing to the United 
States by the District between the 1st of July, 1874, and the Ist of 
July, 1911. 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Texas suspend 
a moment while the -committee rises. informally to receive a 
message from the Senate? Z 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 62) to create two judicial districts within the State 
of Indiana, the establishment of judicial divisions therein, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10404) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed. to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Capper, Mr. Smir, and Mr. Overman as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
pac has five minutes remaining of the time he allotted to him- 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, let me read the conclusion 
of the letter from the Hon. Ben Jounson. He says: 


I notice in the local papers that those who are designated as “ friends 
of the District” are asking for another investigation into the fiscal 
relations between the District of Columbia and the United States. In 
my opinion the " special committee“ now being asked for to once more 
inquire into these relations is but an excuse to avoid the real issue. 
It is easily ascertainable that every time the District of Columbia has 
been called upon to pay a decent rate of taxes without infringing upon 
| the rights of the people of other States to. help them pay their taxes 
they have resorted. to a “ special committee” to inquire into the fiscal 
relations between the District of Columbia and the United States. It 
is not the investigation that they want. Instead, it is delay and a 
lack of adjustment that they desire by seeking, an investigation. 
| The last investigation, with all due respect to those who conducted 
it, was farcical. That.“ special committee” was particularly directed) 
to make specific findings. If they had complied with the law made twa 
| years. ago, they could not possibly have failed to find the District of 
| Columbia indebted to the United States in excess. of $50,000,000; spent. 
in beautifying and upbuilding the District of Columbia, 

Instead of going into the matter in detail; they treated the propo- 
sition in a blanket way and found that the United States owes. the 
| District of Columbia what is now known as the four and one-half. 
| million dollar surplus” ;, while, as I have said, if they had followed 
the directions of the law the balance would have been on the other 
| side of the ledger in an amount certainly not less than $50,000,000, 

Very truly yours, 


Bex Jonxsox. 


That letter is signed “Ben Jonnson.” What are you going 
to do with this matter? Let me tell you what you as lawyers 
would do if you were picking a jury to try a $4,500,000 case. 
You would not pick anybody on that-jury who was interested 
in the outcome of the case, would you? You would not pick 
a man; let him be preacher, let him be university professor, 
let him be any other man of high moral standing, of the highest 
moral standing you had in the community; you would not pick 
him if he was interested in the case You would want men 
who have no interest whatever in the outcome. And if a man 
sat on that jury—it would not be a reflection on his honesty’ 
or integrity—who had an interest in the case, you would ex- 
cuse him, because it is known to the law that when a man is 
interested in a transaction his judgment is warped, sometimes. 
He may be as honest as he can be; but his judgment is warped’ 
and biased. You therefore cut him off. But if he sits on the 
jury, and if after verdict you develop the facts pertaining’ to 
his interest which beforehand he failed to disclose, and you 
asked the court to do so in a motion for a new trial, he would 
set the verdict aside. 

If you do not agree with me on that proposition I want to 
yield time to anyone who says that is not right. The law 
says that if we Congressmen are interested in the outcome of 
a matter we can not vote on it. 

Mr. COLE. of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr COLE of Iowa. 
to find the facts? 

Mr. BLANTON. They said Bren Jounson had done it, and 
he asserts that he had not. 

Mr. COLF of Iowa. Could they not go back? 

Mr. BLANTON. They said they did not have time to go 
back behind 1911, and did not have the money or the time to 
go back to 1874, as directed. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. How did they make the audit? 

Mr. BLANTON. They had accountants make an investiga- 
tion from July 1, 1911, to July 1, 1922. 

Mr: BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr: BOX. Has the gentleman made such an examination of 
the facts respecting the accounts from 1874 to 1911 as to 
determine whether or not they omitted any materiaf matter? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I agree with Mr. Jonson of Ken- 


Why did not that commission go back 


tucky in the statement that if they had gone back to 1874, as 
this law directed them to go, they would have come back 
showing an indebtedness on the part of the District amounting, 
perhaps, to $50,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to myself 10 minutes more. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I understand that even if we set aside 
this $4,500,000, it is still subject to the action of Congress. 
We do not turn it over directly to the District, but Congress 
can appropriate it for the benefit of the District. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Treasurer would credit it to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Every man in this District benefits by it 
who owns property here, as it will reduce his taxes, We 
credit it to the District. It is for the benefit of the District 
property owners. That is why you find Theodore Noyes in the 
Star yesterday devoting a whole column on the first page and 
a double column on another page and another column along- 
side of it and then most of a column editorial to arguments 
for this credit. That is why you find the newspapers of Wash- 
ington, who are large taxpayers here, every time I stand in 
their way, trying to ruin me with unjust attacks. That is why 
the gentleman’s newspaper in Baltimore, the Baltimore Sun, 
made a little measly, dirty attack upon me the other day that 
was neither just nor ethical. 

It is because I stand here on this floor and am not afraid 
to fight against steals. that take huge sums of money out of the 
people’s Treasury that they try to hamstring me; but it does 
not hurt me, either here among you colleagues or among the 
people down home who know me. I can always get a bigger 
majority of my 315,000 loyal constituents in my district to back 
me than the editor of the Sun can get to back him in Baltimore 
or elsewhere. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know what the Sun said about. 


it, but I know that the administration of the city of Balti- 
more has in its treasury, or had at the beginning of this year, 
a surplus of over $7,000,000, 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there are lots of things about Balti- 
more that are first class. There are lots of things in Balti- 
more that I admire. I take my hat off to Baltimore, although 
I do not agree on certain public questions with that distin- 
guished gentleman from Baltimore, Colonel Hirr, the white 
charger rider. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Getting back to my question, this $4,438,- 
000 will be subject to the action of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it would belong to the people of the 
District, for it is to be credited to them. Now, let me say 
this: The author of this bill—it is a Senate bill—is a splendid 
gentleman. There is no question about that. He is honorable. 
There is no question about that. I admire many things about. 
him, and I make no attack on his integrity, but I want to 
say this: That he benefits by this bill as much as any of the 
citizens in this District because he is a millionaire and owns 
valuable property in the District of Columbia. Here is his 
residence property [indicating two photographs]. It is worth 
$200,000; but year before last, when the tax rate here was 
$1.20, instead of its being assessed at $200,000—and I can 
prove it is worth §200,000—it was assessed at $95,010, and at 
the then $1.20 tax rate he paid $1,140.12 in taxes on that 
property. If you put this 84,438, 154.78 into the treasury of 
the District, it benefits him as a local property owner. You 
can not get away from that. I am not reflecting on his in- 
tegrity nor upon his honor, because he is as honorable as I 
am, but with that great property interest he should not have 
sat on this case. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. MeSWAIN. Does the gentleman whom the speaker has 
referred to own any real estate other than his residence? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been told that, but I can not say 
positively, because I did not investigate it fully. However, I 
do know this: I know that he then owned enough lots on 
(wenty-ninth Street NW., connected with that residence, upon 
which you could build two ordinary residences with the usual 
25-foot frontage each. But I would not like to say what I 
have heard, because I have not checked same up. I do know 
about the above-mentioned property and the amount of taxes 
I have given. I want to say this: I know he thinks that such 
ownership would not influence his actions at all, and I know 
some of you would say, Branton, I do not believe it would; 
it would not influence mine.” But you would not let me sit 
on the jury in court if I owned that much property and was 
going to pass on this $4,500,000 that benefits all property 
owners, You would not allow me to sit on the jury, and you 
know it. If there is a lawyer here who would let one so inter- 
ested sit on the jury, I want him to get up now and let me see 
who he is. If I were interested in a $4,500,000 proposition 
where it was going to be turned over to the people of a town 
in which I owned property that was assessed $95,000, and that 
money would reduce my taxes, I want to see the lawyer who 


would let me sit on that case and decide it. I am not backbit- 
ing anybody; I am just talking facts in behalf of the tax- 
burdened people back at home. 

The tax rate here was $1.20 until this year, and, since we 
changed the fiscal relations under the Cramton amendment, it 
is now $1.40 on the $100—and do you know how much the 
Cramton amendment raised the taxes here? Why, our friend 
Cramton thinks he has done a wonderful thing for the people 
of the United States, 

I am with him on prohibition; he is doing fine work on pro- 
hibition, but he did not do anything worth mentioning under 
that amendment. That was farcical. It caused a tax increase 
here of just 20 cents on the $100, so instead of paying $1.20 Dis- 
trict of Columbia people are paying now $1.40 on the $100, and 
your people back home, your tax-burdened people, your farmers. 
riding the plows in the fields, and their wives and little children 
riding the plows, are taxed from $2.75 on up to $6 on the $100. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly, to the gentleman from Michigan. 
1 et CRAMTON, I do not agree with all the gentleman has 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman agrees with much I have 
said. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, it is easy to do that, but to reenforce 
what the gentleman has said I want to emphasize that the 
$1.40 which they are paying now—notwithstanding this nefari- 
ous Cramton amendment—includes the creation of a fund so 
that they can take care of their own expenditures. In other 
words 

Mr. BLANTON. But that is for the benefit of the people who 
live here, while I was looking at the matter from the angle of 
the people back home. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want the gentleman to get my point of 
view. The $1.40 they are now paying is not all required to take 
care of their actual expenditures, and if it were not for the 
accumulation of this fund they would not be paying more than 
$1.20 or $1.25. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you what you do. You help pay 
the salaries of their Judges out of the United States Treasury. 
You have paid 50 per cent on all the buildings in which they 
hold court. That was under the 50-50 plan. You have hereto- 
fore paid 50 per cent of all the expenses of the courts out of 
the United States Treasury, and then you turn over all the 
receipts now to them under the Cramton proposition. You have 
paid 90 per cent of all the paying of the streets and alleys in 
this District, one-half out of the United States Treasury. 

Your taxpayers and mine have paid it, 50 per cent of it in 
the past years, and since the law was changed you have paid 
40 per cent, and now a little less, yet all the money received 
from the gasoline tax on automobiles you give to the District. 
The people who live in the District are favored people. You 
give them their fines and forfeitures. You give them fees 
from lots of things. You furnish them a market house here, a 
$1,000,000 market house for them to buy their food in, the 
Center Market. You have been paying until recently 50 per 
cent of the cost of the 900 policemen who guard the city and 
the residences here; you have paid 50 per cent until recently, 
when it was changed to 40 per cent, and then you paid a little 
less than 40 per cent later, of the cost of the 900 firemen who 
protect the city and the residences from fire. What interest 
did El Paso have in this Kann fire Saturday night, where 
every fire apparatus in the city was present, this Kann ware- 
house fire? What interest did El Paso have? None, It was a 
local matter here in the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman has 37 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to take 7 minutes more and then 
I will not take any more time, because I want to yield some 
time to others. 

Did you know that Muscle Shoals has been bothering Con- 
gress? We haye there a $100,000,000 power plant, paid for by 
the people, and we have not known what to do with it. We 
have it on our hands and you tried to give it away at the last 
session of this Congress, just before we adjourned, I fought 
against it; but if the Senate had passed the bill as you passed 
it, it would have been given away to Henry Ford for 100 years, 
because you did not know what else to do with it. But I sat 
in my committee last Wednesday and they reported out a bill, 
over my objection, to dam up the Potomac at Great Falls. 

It is not a river and harbor proposition connected with nayi- 
gation. They do not claim that. It is a power project pure 
and simple, to give the people here in the District cheaper 
light, as they claim, and they said it would not cost more than 
$44,000,000, and I had expert testimony there from engineers 
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such as Mr. Cassiday, who is a member of the great engineering 
society here in the United States, who said it would cost at 
least $80,000,000 to build it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Who is going to pay for it? 

Mr. BLANTON. The people of this Government are going 
to pay for it, your people and my people, if they pass that bill, 
and that bill will be in here in a few days and you will be 
asked to pass the bill for the poor people of Washington, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How much water will there be in that 
creek In July and August? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERNILL] is not in favor of that bill, and I do not know what 
I would do in that committee if it was not for him. By jim- 
miny, he has a clear mind once in a while. [Laughter and 
applause.] Last summer, when campaigns were on, photo- 
graphs were made of the river, taken in July and August of 
last year, that I want to show you—a little, trickling stream 
running between those rocks that would not fill a reservoir in 
months. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HupsretH] down on 
his goat and sheep ranch near old Mexico has streams that 
would fill bigger reservoirs in the summer time than this Poto- 
mac River at that point. Devils River on his ranch would 
do it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. What do the experts claim that river 
will develop in primary horsepower? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not time to discuss it further just 
now. They claim it will furnish cheaper light, but Mr. Ham, 
who, by the way, in my judgment was sitting back there 
hoping the bill would pass, but making a sham fight against 
it, produced some evidence that showed it would cost the 
people of the District more than it is costing them now to 
produce their lighting system. 

In that committee, do you know what I heard one of my 
colleagues say? I heard him say, “ Why, I do not believe in the 
people of the District of Columbia having to furnish water to 
this Government; it is a shame that the people of the District 
should have to furnish water to the Government.” This 
showed the gentleman did not know a thing on earth about 
the subject. If the gentleman had known what I know, he 
would have known that your people back home, this Govern- 
ment, owns the main, original conduit that brings the water 
from up the Potomac into this city. Not a dollar have the 
people of this District paid for this water conduit, and on this 
new water system, upon which millions haye been spent in the 
last few years and are being spent now, your people and mine 
have furnished 40 per cent of every dollar of it. The gentle- 
man did not know about that. He had heard these local 
papers lambast Congress so much about not handing out great, 
big sums to the District he was misled by them. 

In conclusion, let me say that this bill ought not to pass. It 
would be a shame to pass this bill. It would not be just to the 
taxpayers back home. You can not go home and square your- 
selves when they pin you down and make you tell them why 
you passed this bill. You know that as well as I do. When 
they say, “Mr. Congressman, we people of this State are pay- 
ing for all our own schools and schoolbooks for our children 
and for our own playgrounds. Why is it, Mr. Congressman, 
that you have allowed us, in addition to paying for our own 
children, to pay 50 per cent in years gone by for all the school 
buildings in Washington and to pay 50 per cent of the salary 
of the 2,600 teachers that teach those children, and had us to 
help to pay for all their schoolbooks and all their playgrounds 
and their parks; why haye you made us do that, and why do 
you still want us to pay $9,000,000 a year of their expenses? 
Tell us, Mr. Congressman, why you want us to do it?” That 
is the only time that our colleague’s mouth would close up 
and he could not open it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for 
information, please? 

Mr. BLANTON, Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I understand the gentleman 
from Texas to say that he and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts are in perfect accord on this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which gentleman from Massachusetts— 
there are so many of them and they are of such different 
opinions, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. BLANTON, Not on this bill. I said sometimes he has 
a clear moment. [Laughter.] On the water power bill the 


gentleman and myself are together, and we are together on 


many bills. Where the Constitution has had a freight train 
run through it by our committee he stands up there with me 
and fights. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time and will yield it later. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I can not hope to compete with 
the worthy gentleman from Texas in oratory or in figures. I 
will say that the gentleman has gone into these matters quite 
fully and so has the gentleman from Kenucky [Mr. Jounson], 
whom he lauds so highly. 

The main point at issue is a difference of opinion or judg- 
ment as to how much and what might be charged against the 
District of Columbia. This little surplus which the gentle- 
man talked about at the last moment and sald it might startle 
our folks back home if they knew we appropriated that for the 
District of Columbia is so small compared with what you have 
— 7 for in the years past that it does not amount to very 
much. 

We have paid from the United States Treasury for the bene- 
fit of the District something like $190,000,000 in years past. 
In talking about various other items of interest we are losing 
sight of the facts in this particular case. I will say, as a 
member of the joint committee, that the joint committee spent 
weeks looking into this matter pretty fully. None of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the joint committee are 
professional accountants and do not profess to be able to 
analyze every figure in the report perhaps as well as some 
other gentlemen are able to do. I know that we employed one 
of the best firms of accountants in the United States to go into 
these matters. We took up the Mays report which had been 
made quite full, and the Spaulding report which followed that. 
We found that under the Mays report there was $2,049,969.76 
that had been charged against the District and by law had 
been collected. Under the Spaulding report there was $394,- 
188.38 which had been found due the United States by the 
District and by law had been collected. Many of the laws 
passed by this Congress settling these matters stated that they 
were in full. Take the case of St. Elizabeths Hospital, which 
has been mentioned. The act which authorized the collection 
of $1,002,290.33 from the District on that account specifically 
said that it was “to further reimburse the United States in 
full.” ; 

I say in a general way this joint committee did go into those 
things. It did not have a detailed audit of all the books from 
1874 down, but it had the advantage of all these reports. Then 
it brought before this committee all the people it could find who 
had some knowledge of these matters. It brought Mr. Spauld- 
ing before the committee, it brought Mr. Thomas Hodgson who 
had been in the Treasury Department for 30 years aud had 
written the items for the District over 30 years, and it ques- 
tioned them in detail where any particular point could be 
brought up. It considered every item suggested by these peo- 
ple, including the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson}, 
who discussed various phases of the items. 

Now, the $50,000,000 which some say might be charged 
against the District can only be arrived at if you go back and 
say that Congress ought to have done many things that it did 
not do. We followed the law as the law was on the statute 
books, and did not try to make the law say something it did 
not say. 

he question of interest comes up. Some gentlemen think 
we ought to have charged the District a certain rate of inter- 
est on the balances. The law in some specific instances said 
it should be 2 per cent, and therefore we thought that the law 
of that day should prevail. 

There is no law on the statute book which says that the 
District of Columbia should pay 50-50 on the Congressional 
Library, on some bridges, or the Lincoln Memorial. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson], who represents the 
ideas of the gentleman from Texas, said to our committee 


that— 

It is my unqualified opinion that the cost of the Congressional 
Library and everything in it and 3 per cent interest must be offset 
against any claim of surplus. 


It is only through such absurd charges that you can build 
up any such extravagant claims charged against the District 
of Columbia: This surplus has nothing to do with any policy 
whether you are a friend of the District or whether you are 
not; it is a question of bookkeeping and justice. The surplus 
should be acknowledged. 
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, iL MAN, I yield to the gentleman two minutes 


Mr. HARDY. The committee weighed very carefully all 
these questions of policy, laws, and incidents, and it took up 
everything that Mr. Spaulding suggested should be taken up, 
and everything that Mr. Hodgdon suggested, and weighed 
them in connection with the law. Then we arrived at what we 
thought ought to be the state of the accounts under the law. We 
came to the period after 1911, when the surplus began to accu- 
mulate in the District, In these years they accumulated a 
surplus to the amount of several million dollars. The District 
collected several millions of dollars more from its taxpayers 
than the Congress appropriated. This was figured down to 
$4,600,000. Then we made some charges that we found ought 
to come out—a part of the bonus to the District employees 
and other smaller items, and after striking the balance we 
found that there was a surplus of $4,488,154 due the District. 
Aside from all other questions at issue, there is no question 
but that an audit, without charging the cost of the Congres- 
sional Library and the Lincoln Memorial and other buildings 
and improvements, but considering the strict law, that this 
surplus is due to the District of Columbia. ’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has again expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I feel it my duty, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, to discuss the bill impartially and dis- 
passionately. I find it an unpleasant duty by reason of the 
fact that my friend and colleague (Mr. Jounson], my friend 
since I have been in the House and 30 years before coming 
to this House, opposes this measure. Yet I find myself in 
accord with 19 members of the committee, there being 21 
members, and the twenty-first member being the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. $ 

I agree with him in his sentiments on the bill, but I can not 
agree with him on his legal deductions. I think the committee 
feels as he does, and that if this were to determine which had 
been the most generous, the District to the country or the coun- 
try to the District, that we would all agree that the country 
has been very generous with the District, But is that the ques- 
tion before us? What is the sole question we are here to decide 
as a committee? It is, Shall we stick by trades we have made 
in the past, even though they were unwise? When you have 
decided that question then you have nothing before you except 
a mere matter of accounting. It was shown that the 50-50 
plan, although perhaps fair at its beginning, became unfair to 
the country, but while that 50-50 plan was in existence, should 
not we live up to it? Then it was changed to a 60-40 plan, 
which in my opinion was still unfavorable to the country, but 
while the 60-40 plan was in existence, must we not live up to it? 
When you decide those two questions then you simply have 
no question of fact before you further than the mere matter of 
figures. You have no question of sentiment before you. You 
have no question before you of policy, but just a question of 
cold facts and figures. The trouble that the country is in, in 
this matter from our standpoint, is that every commission, com- 
mittee, or accounting that we appoint ourselves to report to us 
these figures decides against us. That is the trouble we are in. 

Let us take Mr. Jomnson's idea, that if a fair accounting 
were made back through all these years it would be found that 
the District was indebted to the country in a vast sum, say, 
$50,000,000. Is he considering that as a matter of law or as a 
matter of equity and policy? 

Mr. BLANTON. He says under this law that we passed 

Mr. GILBERT. I shall read to you what he says. If we 
were considering it as an equitable proposition, from its origin, 
perhaps that is true. I have the highest regard not only for 
the ability of Mr. JouNson but for his opinion and his 
industry. He tells you what he bases that on, and if you 
agree with him in that policy, then it is true. What is that 
policy? This is his language: 

In excess of $50,000,000 spent in beautifying and upbuilding the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


And as read from the hearings he holds that it would have 
been better or it would have been wise to charge the District 
with certain parks and buildings, including the Congressional 
Library. As to that I do not care to enter into a discussion. I 
also compliment my colleague from Texas [Mr, BLANTON] upon 
his ability and industry, and I agree with him that we ought 
not to pay, and it is not proper for us to pay, a certain part of 
the salaries of certain policemen here and of other officers con- 
cerned purely in the local government. But is that question 
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before us now? If so, I must align myself with these gentle- 
men; but Congress has decided those questions in the past and 
has adopted a policy, and whether wise or unwise it seems to 
me that our duty now is simply to find under those policies 
what amount is due. 

As to the personnel of this commission and whether one 
Senator is interested personally, I do not know and I do not 
care. I have no sentiment for or against the District of 
Columbia. I can not be aligned with those who are classed as 
friendly to the District or with those who are classed as un- 
friendly to the District. The District means nothing to me any 
more than it does to you other gentlemen who have not been 
lined up with these local affairs. That commission, however, 
was our commission. The committee that investigated those 
facts was our committee. We appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate and report to us the situation as it existed. That com- 
mittee consisted of three Senators and three Representatives, 
and whether they acted wisely or unwisely I am not here to 
say; but it was our committee and they reported against us, 
as to what they believe are the facts, and if we appoint another 
commission have we any assurance that the commission's 
finding is going to be any different; and if it is, are we going 
to put ourselves in the attitude of accepting only those reports 
of those committees which are favorable to us? 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] makes a great 
argument about the fact that they did not go back as far as 
the Congress directed them to go. Gentlemen should bear in 
mind that this committee itself is not going to make any inves- 
tigation if we appoint one. The committee that was appointed 
did not make the investigation personally, because they are 
not public accountants, but they employed public accountants 
to make a report of what the accounts showed at this time. 
They themselves did not do it. What did they do as to accounts 
previous to 19117 They found that certain bookkeepers, cer- 
tain public accountants, had made investigations up to that 
time. It is not in full, as shown by the gentleman from Texas, 
in many items which Mr. Jounson wanted to put in there but 
which the committee thought had no place in there. They said: 


No witness appearing before the committee has testified that a 
further detafled audit would be advisable. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the investigation already 
made be taken as a basis upon which definite and final action may be 
had by the Congress. 

Neither is the same necessary, according to our belief, under the 
provisions of the act of June 29, 1922, which must be considered with 
reference to their practical effect. 

A further detailed audit would be a decided waste of time and 
money and would serve no good purpose. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. Les. 

Mr. CRISP. Were these accounts or reports of the auditors 
made prior to 1911 made by the direction of Congress or were 
they for private purposes? 

Mr. GILBERT. I take it that they were made, at least 
some of them, under the direction of Congress. It is true, as 
pointed out by the gentleman from Texas, that Mr. JOHNSON, 
while he was chairman of the committee, had one investigation 
made; and the Mays—two of them, father and son—spent 
nearly three years in that investigation of those accounts up 
to 1911. Whether they included all that should have been 
included I do not know, but they included everything that 
your committee thought should be included; and if you appoint 
another committee, how do we know that their findings will be 
any more satisfactory to us than the findings of the committee 
you have already appointed and that have found against us? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes, 

Mr. ALLGOOD. What does the Mays report show? 

Mr, GILBERT. Not intending to speak on the matter, I 
have not those figures; but it included what this report was 
based on, and it was brought down to date by our own com- 
mittee that found against us, and I am not in favor of scuttling 
simply becanse we have made a bad bargain. 

I think the Cramton amendment on District appropriations is 
a reasonable amendment. Instead of being useless, it brought 
down the amount that the Government shall contribute to the 
District hereafter still less, but it may not yet go far enough. 
But let us now square accounts, pay the District what our own 
committee and the auditors say we owe them, and then be 
governed in the future by the facts as they appear, and make 
a better trade from now on, but do not repudiate the amount 
our committee says we owe simply because we made a bad 
trade, 
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Mr. BLANTON, If I will yield the gentleman a minute, will 
he yield for a question? 

Mr. GILBERT. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield the gentleman one minute to answer 
one question. Mr, JoHNson made this statement: 


As I have said, if they— 
Meaning the commission— 

had followed the directions of the law 
Meaning the law we passed here— 


the balance would have been on the other side of the ledger in the 
amount certainly not less than $50,000,000. 


That is signed BEN JOHNSON. 

Mr. GILBERT. And he goes on to say “spent in beautifying 
and upbuilding the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. BLANTON, That was in another paragraph concerning 
another matter. 

Mr. GILBERT. But he says, as shown by the reports, and 
every Member of this House knows, that perhaps it would be 
true, if the District of Columbia had the same park system as 
other cities, then perhaps it would have been $50,000,000. But 
that has not been the policy of the Government. I feel like 
we ought to adhere to a bad trade and bring in what the book- 
keepers and our committee say we owe. ‘That is all. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDbERHIL J. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr Chairman and gentlemen, I had not 
intended to say anything on this bill, but as the gentleman 
from Texas has been so kind as to credit me with a few lucid 
moments I thought possibly the committee might be interested 
in knowing how I achieve this degree of intelligence. I am 
not a lawyer like the gentleman from Texas, nor have I the 
capacity that he apparently has for work. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield to me to say that 
I consider him one of the most intelligent men in the United 
States? [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL, The gentleman flatters me and still 
further places me in his obligation. But the only way we can 
arrive at these great questions, those of us who have not a 
legally trained mind, those of us who are not accountants, 
those of us who come from a distance and know little or noth- 
ing about local conditions, is by the exercise of common sense, 
the best judgment we can give. We called before our com- 
mittee experts on these various questions, experts on the legal 
side of the question, experts on the financial side of the ques- 
tion, experts on practically every question raised. Sometimes 
they voluntarily appear, and sometimes we pay for their 
services. Now, what other road can we travel, what other 
line can we follow than to weigh the evidence we have 
presented to the committee and then come to an intelligent 
decision? As now constituted there are 10 lawyers on our 
committee. Each one of them has a reputation probably sur- 
passed by none in their own immediate districts. Of the 10 
lawyers on our committee all but one are in agreement on 
this question Of all the actuaries or accountants who were 
before the committee every one of them is in agreement. Con- 
gress is inclined to neglect the District, while, on the other 
hand, the District is prone to expect too much from Congress. 
It should neither be abused or pampered. When it needs bread 
we should not give it a stone nor is pap and plums good for its 
healthy growth. 

So I have tried to look at this and other questions from the 
standpoint of justice, equity, and common sense. To “hold 
fast to that which is good” rather than to insist upon the 
strict letter of the law. 

There are some phases of the bill that do not please me par- 
ticularly, but I recognize that the people of the District of 
Columbia acted in good faith, that they had confidence in Con- 
gress and the United States Government to give them a fair 
deal. Perhaps the District of Columbia made a better bargain 
than the Congress of the United States. Notwithstanding, they 
made a bargain, a trade. That I gather from the testimony pre- 
sented to our committee. It seems to me that we ought to 
stick to that bargain, stand by our trade, no matter if it does 
cost the sum of four and a half million dollars. This money 
does not come out of our constituency at home without their 
knowledge or consent. They have some pride in the District—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will yield, is not the 
money already in the Treasury and not to be paid into the 
Treasury? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The money is in the Treasury, but I 
believe part was put in there by our constituents. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, there are nine 
lawyers on the committee—— 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Ten. . 

Mr. BLANTON. In favor of the bill, and here is their report, 
five lines on a four and a half million dollar bill! Do you want 
to take that report? If so, all right. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman submit to 
an inquiry? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I shonld be very glad to do so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to get this matter 
clear in my mind. Is there any question as to the accuracy of 
the $4,438,000 upon the basis upon which the investigation was 
conducted? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. So far as I gather from the testimony 
before the committee, there is no great difference. There is a 
difference of opinion—— 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I mean as to the amount upon 
the basis upon which the auditors proceeded; is there any ques- 
tion as to the accuracy of this amount? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I think there is no question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas if there is any question as to the amount with- 
out going into the policy? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course there is; and I say that unequivo- 
cally. If we could point out—I have not the time in the gen- 
tleman’s time 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
yield right there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would be glad to say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that not only is there great question as to 
the accuracy of the account, but the commission itself and 
the Committee on the District of Columbia itself have 
admitted in the bill before you that there is a question as 
to the accuracy of those figures, because they put a proviso 
in seeking and directing that a further determination be 
made hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am sorry the gentleman’s 
time has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would like to take one minute to answer 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The basis of this amount is the certificate from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury of the United States, and the figures 
referred to by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
are not included in this $4,500,000, but relate to the sum of 
$800,000, which is in dispute, and which the comptroller is 
authorized to adjust. It does not relate to the $4,500,000 re- 
fered to, to be credited to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
as I understand it, this commission that was created was in- 
structed to proceed in the investigation of these accounts upon 
the basis of the appropriation made under the law as it existed 
prior to the appointment of that commission? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is right. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now, then, is there any ques- 
tion as to the accuracy of the amounts which they have found 
upon the basis which they have investigated, as instructed? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I mean within the period coy- 
ered by their investigation, not back of 1911. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will read the certificate, No. 12322. 
That is from the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield myself an additional 
minute. The certificate reads as follows: 


CERTIFICATE No, 12322 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS DIVISION, 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IN ACCOUNT WITH THE UNITED STATES, FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 80, 1922 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 23, 1922. 


Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


I certify that I have examined and stated the account of the District 
of Columbia with the United States from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 
1922, and find a balance of $8,136,574.44 due the District of Columbia, 
as follows: 


= AG 155 416. 90 
0, 624. 55 
211. 532. 99 


8, 136, 574. 44 
(Care of Secretary of the Treasury, Division of Bookkeeping and 


W J. R. MCCARL, 
Comptroller General, 


By W. S. DEWHIRST, O. B. B. 
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Then he gives the different funds. That is the basis on 
which the committee proceeded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. If you were to go back pre- 
vious to 1911, if you were to go back to 1874 and an audit 
were made in the same way that you haye had it made from 
1911 to the date of this report, what assurance can you give to 
this House that there would not be sums found to be due to 
the Government from the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that Congress 
has twice authorized an investigation prior to 1911, Those re- 
ports were made under resolutions adopted by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself one minute. 
I want to say to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
that no committee of the House has ever really investigated 
this bill at all. They have never had it up except in so-called 
hearings that never went into the real facts, You will not find 
a hearing where they have gone into those facts. I asked for 
time before our committee during this and last Congress to 
show where they have rented property and have not accounted 
to the Goyernment for it, where reyenues in large amounts 
concerning many items should have gone into the Treasury of 


the United States, but which the District kept and same were 


not accounted for. I was not given time. I had no chance. 
There has never been an investigation of this whole subject 
from 1874 down as we directed either by a commission or by a 
committee of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CANTON] 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the case pending is strictly 
an equity case. Everyone admits that sums that are due to 
the District of Columbia, if there be any sums, are equity 
claims. There is no legal liability on the Federal Government 
for any sums whatever. There had been a claim by the Dis- 
trict for such funds for many years, and in 1922, I think it 
was, when the District appropriation bill was up, the House 
had attempted to change the percentage of Federal contribu- 
tions to the District expenses. The Senate objected to that 
change and inserted a provision providing for an investigation 
to determine how much, if any, surplus was due to the Dis- 
trict. 

That went to conference with these two matters in dispute— 
as to the part that the Federal Government should contribute 
and the determination as to whether any surplus was due to 
the District. It chanced that by reason of the illness or ab- 
sence of one of the conferees I was permitted to serve as a 
member of the conference, the other conferees being the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr, Jonson], The provision that appears in the 
law was a compromise between the House and the Senate as 
to the establishment of the 60-40 ratio and as to this inyesti- 
gation. 

Now, as to the provision that the Senate put in with refer- 
ence to the investigation, none of the House conferees would 
have accepted it as it left the Senate. If there had not been 
an aeceptance of certain amendments drafted originally by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson], there would have 
been no such investigation. The terms, then, that were put 
in by Representative Jounson and supported and modified 
somewhat by some suggestions of mine and supported by the 
House conferees and supported by the House—those changes, 
then, were material. The acceptance by the House of that 
Senate proposition was secured through the acceptance of the 
language that we inserted in their proposition. 

I have not the ability or the knowledge or the time in my 
little 15 minutes to cover all the fiscal relations of the Fed- 
eral Government with the District for 50 years; but here is 
what the law says that commission must do, and I say the 
select committee did not follow the law. We have not had 
an investigation of the fiscal affairs of the last 50 years in 
accordance with the law creating that commission. We have 
not the information that we are warranted in accepting as 
a basis for turning over $4,500,000 to the District. When you 
have an investigation in accordance with the law, an inves- 
tigation that covers all the matters between the two parties, 
so that you know that the balance that is found is really in 
equity due to the District, then I fayor giving it to the Dis- 
trict, but I do not favor giving it after a one-sided inyestiga- 
tion. 

Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. Do you hold that the commission in ques- 
tion, appointed of three Representatives and three Senators, 
was incompetent? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I let facts speak for themselves. I have 
no desire to reflect on the members of the commission. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Les. 

Mr. HARDY. What does the gentleman mean by a one- 
sided investigation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will explain in just a moment. Here 
is what the laws says. That this joint select committee is 
authorized and directed: 


To inquire into all matters pertaining to the fiscal relations be- 
tween the District of Columbia and the United States since July 1, 
1874— 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-four! And it is admitted 
that this committee de novo only went back to 1911, and back 
of that period they accepted a more or less incomplete inves- 
tigation reaching back to 1878. From 1874 to 1878 they made 
no investigation whatever. That is the first thing. 

Mr, HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

. HARDY. It did inquire into those affairs quite fully. 
. CRAMTON. Well, I will go into that. 

. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

. CRAMTON. I am sorry I can not. 

Mr, LINTHICUM.. It is a question that should be asked 
right at this point. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think I will bring out what the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No. I do not think the gentleman is 
going to cover what I desire to ask. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I do not, I will answer the gentleman's 
question later. Referring further to the law authorizing this 
commission: 


With a view of ascertaining and reporting to Congress what sums 
have been expended by the United States and by the District of 
Columbia, respectively— 

This is not the finding of a balance. This is a direction 
that they report facts for the information of Congress— 


what sums have been expended by the United States and by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, respectively, whether for the purpose of maintain- 
ing, upbuilding, or beautifying the said District, or for the purpose 
of conducting its government or its governmental activities and 
agencies, or for the furnishing of conveniences, comforts, and neces- 
sities to the people of said District. 


That information was to be brought to us; not a balance, 
but a statement of the expenditures on each side. Then: 


And in event any money may be or at any time has been by Con- 
gress or otherwise found due, either legally or morally, from the one 
to the other, on account of loans, advancements, or improvements 
made, upon which interest has not been paid by either to the other, 
then such sums as have been or may be found due from one to the 
other, shall be considered as bearing interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum from the time when the principal should, either 
legally or morally, have been paid, until aetually paid. And the com- 
mittee shall also ascertain and report what surplus, if any, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has to its credit on the books of the Treasury of 
the United States which has been acquired by taxation or from 
licenses. ; 


Now, under that language a commission was created com- 
posed of three Members of the House and three Members of 
the Senate and they organized. The chairman of the House 
committee was Mr. Evans, of Nebraska, a very fair-minded, 
conscientious, and able gentleman, and who, I understand, 
was elected to the supreme court of his State in the recent 
election. He was the chairman of the House membership. 
Absent a few days from the city, in his absence a meeting of 
that commission was called, without showing the House the 
courtesy of awaiting his return. And, unless I am mistaken, 
when that commission met to organize there were three of 
the Senate members present and two Senators held proxies for 
two House members, and the third House member was in the 
West. Of course, there is no authority for anyone outside 
the House to hold proxy for a House member of such a com- 
mittee, It was in effect a meeting without House representa- 
tion. The three Senators, with House proxies in their pockets, 
proceeded to organize that commission, select the accountants, 
and so forth. Having so organized the commission, they arbi- 
trarily decided that on these annual advances from the Fed- 
eral Treasury for the benefit of the District no interest should 
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be computed, notwithstanding the plain language of the law. 
Here is the situation: Each year the District had no money 
in its treasury. It levied taxes to pay the year’s expenses, 
and when the year was half over their money commenced to 
come in; but yearly, for the first half of the year, we loaned 
them the money with which to pay their expenses; and under 
the law creating that commission the commission was bound 
to compute interest on the money so advanced and take it into 
consideration, but that commission—and I say it was a one- 
sided proposition—arbitrarily omitted that interest and other 
interest matters from its computations. 

Next, they only went back to 1911. You Members know 
that it is only within the last few years that Congress has 
been yigilantly looking out for the interests of the Treasury 
in its dealings with the District. In the good old days of the 
seventies and the eighties the District, time after time, put it 
over on the Treasury. . The law would pass stating that cer- 
tain things should be paid exclusively out of District revenues, 
and then they found a way to have a part of them paid out 
of the Federal Treasury—the bond issues, of which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] has told us about, and 
so on. 80, since 1911, we have been watching our step a little 
more closely, and they declined to go back of that; instead, 
they aecepted the Mays report. 

In a letter from Mr. Eyans to Mr. Jonnson on August 5, 
1922, Mr. Evans calls attention to the fact that 


It is urged by Colonel Donovan that the audit of the accounts 
made by Mays & Sons covered all matters from 1878 to 1911. 


Let me remind you that 1874 was the date put in at the 1n- 
stance of the House, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr 
JoHNsON] knew those things and knew why he wanted them to 
go back to 1874 instead of 1878. They were put in there to 
reach certain matters, but this committee arbitrarily failed 
to go back of 1878; 1874 to 1878 was not taken into considera- 
tion, and there never has been a review of that period. As 
to the Mays report, which Colonel Donovan said covered all 
matters from 1878 to 1911, Mr. Evans said: 


I asked of Mr. Hodgson if it was not a fact that the Mays report 
only covered the appropriations and disbursements thereof between 
1878 and 1911, and particular subjects to which their attention and 
investigation were ordered, and he answered “ yes.” 


Particular subjects to which their attention was directed. 
Now, many other things were omitted. I have here the minutes 
of this joint committee and in those minutes it is set forth on 
a certain day, on the 27th of July, 1922: 


Mr. Hodgson did not appear to be very clear as to the fiscal rela- 
tions between the District and Federal Governments from 1874 to 
1878, but stated that the Mays audit was from 1878 to June 30, 1911, 
He pointed ont that, in addition to covering what he called “the 
gencral account,” comprising all appropriations and disbursements be- 
tween the dates mentioned, certain specific items were also investigated. 
as a result of the Mays report, legislation was passed by Congress 
providing that the District reimburse the Federal Government in the 
sum of several million dollars. 


Later: 
Under direct questioning, Mr. Hodgson would not state that he 
believed the Mays report to be absolutely accurate. 


These are the minutes of the joint committee, in which they 
boiled down essence of the hearings before them, and under 
direct questioning Mr. Hodgson, their accountant, said he 
would not state that he believed the Mays report to be abso- 
lutely accurate. 

He did gay, however, that an attempt was made to cover all the 
important items which might be in dispute between the District and 
the Federal Governments, with special reference to the rights of the 
United States. ` 


All the important items, he thought, but how important the 
items were that were omitted he does not say or know, 
And later: 


Major Donovan, when asked his opinion, said that he knew of no 
important items during that period which had been overlooked, calling 
attention, however, to the fact that there might be miscellaneous items 
of revenue, in which the District should properly share, of which the 
District officials had no knowledge. 


Here is a memorandum by Mr. Evans, which he put at the 
foot of that: 

It was the sentiment that at this time it was not best to go back 
of 1911 so as to have the time to look into the necessity of going 


back, Mr, Hodgson stated several times in answer to questions by me 
that the Mays audit did not go outside of the appropriations and dis- 
bursements unless specificaily directed to some item. 


And on another page of these minutes it is stated that a 
detailed audit from July 1, 1874, to June 30, 1911, would be 
difficult to get because the sinking-fund ledger had been de- 
stroyed, as well as other records, and so forth. In other 
words, this commission, just as I said, made a one-sided in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. I will explain just 
what I mean by that. They investigated the things that the 
Senate Members wanted to investigate, but the things that 
the House conferees wanted investigated when they agreed to 
this language were ignored by them; and I went before the com- 
mission before they completed their work, and on page 251 
of their hearings called their attention to the matter, saying 
it seemed to me better to speak then before the committee 
while it was at work rather than to have my observations as 
the possible basis of criticism when the committee had fin- 
ished its labors. I yield now to the gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. Has the gentleman introduced a bill 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has 13 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield 5 minutes more to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. AYRES. Has the gentleman introduced a bill recog- 

this amount of $4,000,000? ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will speak of that in just a moment. I 
want to first round out what I have said. I am not just talk- 
ing thin air in these matters. The fact they did not go back 
of 1911 is a serious injustice to the Federal Treasury. The 
fact they did not comply with the law is not a technicality, 
it is a serious injustice to the Treasury. What does Mr. 
Evans say about that? 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. In what way did the House conferees insist 
on changing the original Senate provision as to this com- 
mission? s 

Mr. CRAMTON. We changed the date and we put in all 
this language that I first mentioned with a view to ascertain- 
ing and reporting what sums have been expended for certain 
purposes. 

Mr. CRISP. And put it back to 1874? 

Mr. CRAMTON. And put it back to 1874, yes; and there 
would have been no agreement by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jonnson] and myself, and I think I can say the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] also, without that 
language. 

Now, what was the effect of their failure to follow the law? 
This is a practical question. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will my colleague yield for just one brief 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For a very brief question. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Having gone over this matter with some 
degree of care, will the gentleman give his judgment now 
upon this question. If a correct audit could be made of all 
these accounts previous to 1911, namely, from 1874 to 1911, 
what is the gentleman’s Judgment on the matter of whether 
this amount of $4,478,000 would be increased or reduced? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If a correct audit had been made in 
accordance with the language agreed upon by the conferees 
what would be the finding? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Les. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I knew the answer to that I could tell 
you and you would not need the investigation. We wanted 
the investigation in order to get that finding, and we are en- 
titled to have it before we turn $4,000,000 over to the District 
of Columbia. My guess is, the $4,000,000 surplus would vanish 
to nothingness. 

Mr. BLANTON. And we never will get it until the inves- 
tigation is made. 


Mr. CRAMTON. That is true, and no one Member of the 


House has the time or should be expected to make such an 
investigation. 

Here is what Judge Evans said—and Judge Evans was a 
careful, conscientious worker—and in speaking of these things 
he says: 
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In arriving at its conclusions the majority omitted from considera- 
tion the following items for the Government: 

One-half of the 5-20 bonds. 

One-half of the interest on the 5-20 bonds. 

Interest on all items of advances or credits upon which interest has 
not been paid. 

One-half of the fines of the police court for the Government. 

One-half of the $5,000 appropriation to buy land for the National 
Training School for Girls, which, it seems, has been expended but no 
land bought. 

One-half of the salaries of Army officers who work only for the Dis- 
trict. 

The interest item alone on known changes shows a credit to the 
United States of $1,691,889.93, as shown by the majority report. 

The 5-20 bonds show a credit of oyer a million for the Government, 
and futerest from the dates of payment should be added. 


He says there are many other items not included. This 
shows that the balance before you is not a fair statement of 
this equity account against the Treasury. [Applause.] 

My friend oyer here asks me if I have introduced a bill to 
recognize that. Acting a good deal under compulsion, I have. 
I have feared that, due to lack of information on these matters 
generally among the membership, this bill would eventually 
pass. I think it is desirable to wind up these things, and that 
is the reason the House conferees, three years ago, agreed to 
this language. We wanted a complete investigation to wind 
this thing up, but the one before us does not give the facts and 
the commission did not treat the House with even decent 
res 

I believe the fixed-sum contributions principle as to Federal 
share of District annual expenditures is more important to the 
Treasury because it saves us from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a 
year. It was put in the District appropriation bill this year 
and will be put in the pending appropriation bill I am sure, 
It is not, however, permanent law. I am afraid some time or 
other you will pass this surplus bill. Standing alone we will 
have trouble getting action by the Senate on a permanent 
lump sum bill. I would like to use this surplus bill as a 
vehicle to carry through the lump-sum proposition. There- 
fore, I introduced a joint measure last week, not from any 
love for this, but because I was in love with the other proposi- 
tion. I have not had a chance to get a hearing on it be 
fore the committee. To-day I appealed to them to put this 
over two weeks and in the meantime give a hearing on the 
proposition of hooking -these two together and disposing of 
both of them together. But the committee could not defer 
consideration on this bill to give me a hearing on the joint 
measure, and I say to you that if you, to-day, pass this bill 
for the payment of this $5,000,000, they will have that, and you 
will wait a long time before you will get the Senate to pass 
a permanent lump-sum contribution as our payment toward 
the District expenses. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In the closing hours of the last session, is it 
not true that the gentleman advocated and sought to put 
through a conference report agreeing to pay the District of 
Columbia this balance of $4,000,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is just what I have been speaking 
about. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it was an effort to save millions of 
dollars in another way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I could save the Government from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 a year for the next 25 years through 
enactment of the lump-sum proposition as permanent law by 
hanging it onto this $4,000,000 surplus proposition. I would 
think it was a good accomplishment and a desirable trade. 
That can be done if you will defeat the pending bill. 

Mr. BLAN'TON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, possibly because of my inde- 
pendent method of thinking and acting, I have often in the past 
found myself in striking disagreement with the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. But on the pending bill 
I find myself in entire accord with him. His argument in 
opposition to this bill is not only convincing but is unanswer- 
able on the floor of this House or elsewhere. In lucidly and 
logically analyzing this bill and opposing its enactment he has 
not only rendered a worth-while service but one of very great 
yalue to the American people. This bill has already passed the 
Senate, but I am relying on the wisdom and good judgment of 
the House to defeat it. Reduced to its last analysis, this bill 
proposes to take out of the Treasury of the United States 
$4,438,154.92 and grant the same to the District of Columbia, to 
be used for such District purposes as may from time to time be 


determined. This means that the general funds of the United 
States Government will be reduced to the extent of $4,438,- 
154.92 and the District funds increased that amount. The bill 
proceeds upon the theory that the United States Government 
owes the District of Columbia $4,438,154.92 on account of divers 
and sundry fiscal transactions between the Government and the 
District in the last 48 years, or, to be accurate, between July 1, 
1874, and July 1, 1922. 

You will recall that in 1871, in answer to the petition of 
merchants and professional men in the city of Washington, 
Congress granted the District of Columbia local self-govern- 
ment. After three years of unexampled prodigality and ex- 
travagance the District became bankrupt, and Congress was 
compelled to again take over the administration of the District 
affairs, and since 1874 the government of the city of Washing- 
ton and District of Columbia has been under congressional 
direction. During that long period Congress has from time to 
time appropriated hundreds of millions of dollars toward the 
support of the District government and for the convenience, 
comfort, and necessities of the people of the District and for 
the upbuilding or beautifying the city of Washington and the 
District of Columbia. In making these appropriations Con- 
gress has always dealt liberally with the District of Columbia, 
and at no time has the District contributed its just and proper 
share of the expenses incident to the maintenance of the Dis- 
trict government, 

Each year the District bombards Congress with demands for 
enlarged appropriations, always contending that Congress does 
not contribute its fair and just proportion of the expenses in- 
cident to the maintenance of the District government, which 
contention Congress has denied. These demands from the Dis- 
trict because so numerous and pressing that in 1922 Congress 
decided to settle the question once and for all time. To this 
end, in 1922, Congress by legislative enactment created a joint 
select committee of three Senators and three Representatives 
to investigate the claims of the District, and this committee 
was authorized and directed to make a thorough investigation 
of all matters pertaining to the fiscal relation between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the United States since July 1, 1874, with 
a view of ascertaining and reporting to Congress what sums 
had been expended by the United States and by the District 
of Columbia, respectively, whether for the purpose of main- 
taining, upbuilding, or beautifying said District, or for the 
purpose of conducting its government or its governmental 
activities and agencies, or for the furnishing of conveniences, 
comforts, and necessities to the people of said District. In 
other words, this joint select committee was not only author- 
ized but directed to overhaul all the accounts and fiscal trans- 
actions between the United States Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia since July 1, 1874. This committee was 
authorized and directed to list these various transactions, ex- 
penditures, and appropriations and state an account of all the 
fiscal transactions between the Government and the District 
since 1874. The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain 
definitely and conclusively what sums, if any, were justly due 
from the Government to the District of Columbia, and also 
what sums, if any, were due from the District of Columbia to 
the United States Government, so that a balance could be 
struck, and whatever was found to be due from either to the 
other could be paid. In order to settle a dispute that had em- 
barrassed the District and Congress for a generation, both the 
District and Congress agreed that an account should be stated 
of all transactions since July 1, 1874. 

This was a prudent and proper method of settling this con- 
troyersy. The District was claiming that it was entitled to 
certain credits, which claims the Congress denied; the District 
government contended that the United States Government had 
in its Treasury millions of dollars which equitably belonged to 
the District, and which contention Congress insisted was not 
well founded; but in order to compose the differences, the pro- 
visions in the act of 1922 were adopted, both the District and 
Congress consenting thereto. By this act the litigants came, 
as it were, into court and agreed that their differences might 
be settled and finally determined in the manner indicated; 
that there should be an accounting and audit of all the trans- 
actions between the United States Government and the District 
since 1874. 

Now, the joint select committee did not carry out the in- 
structions of Congress, and did not make the accounting 
which both Congress and the District agreed should be made. 
The committee did not investigate the fiscal affairs between 
Congress and the District for a period of 48 years from and 
after July 1, 1874, but confined its investigation to a period 
of only 11 years from 1911 to 1922, and for the remaining 37 
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years stated no account and made no audit of the fiscal 
affairs between the District of Columbia and the United 
States Government. 

Now, my attitude toward this bill is reflected by a question 
I propounded to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
when he was making his argument. I asked him, if this joint 
committee had been appointed by a court as referees to make 
an audit and state the accounts between the District of 
Columbia and United States Government, including all items 
and expenditures from 1874 to 1922, and the members of that 
committee, acting as such referees, in defiance and disregard 
of the order and judgment of the court appointing them, had 
deliberately confined their investigation to a period of only 
11 years, to wit, from 1911 to 1922, and had filed a report in 
court as such referees, based on an audit of such fiscal affairs 
for only 11 of the 48 years, would not the court on motion, 
objection, or exceptions of any party to the controversy have 
stricken out and disapproved the report, because the referees 
had disregarded the orders of the court appointing them and 
to which they must look for their powers, authority, and guid- 
ance? As such referees, it does not lie in their mouths to 
ignore the mandate in the order or judgment under which 
they are acting. It will not do for them to say, in substance, 
to the court “yes, you instructed us to make an accounting 
covering the fiscal affairs for a period of 48 years, but in our 
opinion we deem it unnecessary to, make an audit except for 
11 years, and for the other 87 years we will accept certain can- 
clusions ih two ex parte and incomplete investigations that 
were made without authority of Congress, and the accuracy 
g which is strenuously denied by persons familiar with the 
acts.” 

The resolution under which this joint select committee 
was appointed did not instruct the committee to audit the 
fiscal affairs of Congress and the District for 11 years and to 
accept the conclusions and deductions contained in the Mays 
and Spaulding reports, but, on the contrary, the resolution 
not only authorized but expressly directed the committce to 
make an audit and report of all the fiscal transactions be- 
tween Congress and the District of Columbia since 1874. 
Under the resolution appointing this committee, it was the 
duty of the committee not merely to state a balance or report 
a conclusion but to make a full audit of all transactions for 
the 48 years, list each item of the expenditures, show the pur- 
pose for which such expenditure was made, and to state the 
account in detail to Congress, so Congress would have before 
it the various transactions and be able to determine the bal- 
ance due from the Government to the District or from the 
District to the Government. How could the report of this 
coinmittee be accepted and acted on by the Congress when the 
audit made by the committee only covers 11 years, from 1911 
to 1922? If an audit is made of the other 37 years, from 1874 
to 1911, it is reasonable to suppose that it would show large 
sums due from the District to the United States Government, 
because during that period Congress did not exercise careful 
supervision over expenditures for the maintenance of the 
District government but made expenditures for the benefit of 
the District without requiring the District to discharge its 
proper proportion of the expenses incident to the maintenance 
of the District government. Only in the last 10 or 12 years 
has Congress “held a tight rein” on the expenditures for the 
District of Columbia. The audit made by the joint select 
committee is not conclusive and does not show the state of the 
account between Congress and the District, because the com- 
mittee ignored the express direction of Oongress and only 
audited the fiscal affairs between the District and National 
Government for 11 years instead of 48 years, as the order of 
Congress creating the committee required. 

In the resolution creating this joint select committee Con- 
gress ignored the Mays and Spaulding reports, Congress did 
not confine the activities of the committee to the 11 years, from 
1911 to 1922, and did not instruct the committee to accept the 
findings in the Mays and Spaulding reports for the remaining 
87 years. That was not the will of Congress. By this resolu- 
tion Congress, in substance and in spirit, said: We will settle 
the controversy in this way; there shall be a new, complete, and 
final auditing of all fiscal transactions between the District 
and the Government of the United States since 1874; the com- 
mittee is to review each and every expenditure covering this 
period of 48 years, after which the committee shall report to 
the Congress all these expenditures and fiscal transactions, 
with conclusions of law and conclusions of fact, so not only 
Congress but the District may have the benefits of this 
thorough and comprehensive accounting, and may be thereby 
enabled to determine, once and for all, what amount, if any, is 
due from the Goverument- to the District of Columbia or from 
the District of Columbia to the United States Government. 
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I am unwilling to withhold from the District of Columbia a 
single dollar that is due from the United States Government 
to the District. If the Government of the United States owes 
the District the sum of $4,438,154.92, or any other sum, I will 
vote to Uquidate such obligation; but I am not willing to vote 
this enormous sum out of the United States Treasury to the 
District of Columbia until and unless an accurate audit is made 
of all fiscal transactions between the United States Govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia since July 1, 1874. There 
is no convincing evidence that this amount, or, in fact, any 
amount is due from the Government to the District; but if any- 
thing is due, let the amount be ascertained by an accurate 
audit of all the fiscal transactions between the District and 
the Government. The wise and proper thing is to defeat this 
bill and require another committee to make a comprehensive 
and accurate accounting of all fiscal transactions between the 
Government of the United States and the District of Columbia 
since July 1, 1874. If such an accounting shows a balance due 
the District, I am sure every Member of Congress will vote for 
an appropriation to pay such indebtedness. On the other hand, 
if such accounting shows the District indebted to the Govern- 
ment, then the Congress should insist on the District liquidat- 
ing its indebtedness. I say, gentlemen, we can not afford to 
pass this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I happened to be a member of the joint select commit- 
tee authorized by the act of 1922 to investigate the fiscal 
affairs of the District of Columbia and the United States. 
That committee was composed of three Senators and three 
Representatives, and labored for a great length of time in the 
investigation we were required to make, I desire to read, 
first of all, the last paragraph in the report of the committee, 
which, if you will pardon me for saying so, is my own lan- 
gauge and which reflects my ideas about this situation: 

From an accounting and bookkeeping standpoint, and giving due 
consideration and weight to the organic Jaw of 1878, as well as other 
laws passed by Congress from time to time, and the rulings of the 


‘Comptroller of the Treasury, we believe this report to all practical 


purposes reflects the fiscal relations between the United States and 
the District of Columbia and shows the surplus to the credit of the 
District in the Treasury of the United States. Some members of the 
committee believe that these laws, although binding, were in many 
instances more favorable to the District than they should have been 
if due consideration had been given to the taxpayers of the United 
States, and that under these laws the United States bas for a long 
time and is now contributing more than its just proportion to the 
administraion of the District government and the upkeep of the Dis- 
trict, and that this is especially true when consideration is given to the 
limited activities and interests of the United States in the District, 
which are not wholly maintained at the expense of the United States, 
as compared to the large, expansive, and growing interests of the 
residents of the District or those owning property therein, and taking 
into consideration also the low tax rate paid on property located in the 
District. 


If I were to speak an hour I do not think I could make 
myself better understood than I undertook to do in that con- 
cluding paragraph. Much has been said by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] about the committee not going 
back of 1911. We did not say in the report that we made a 
scrutinizing investigation or a detailed investigation back of 
1911, but we did go back. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only way you went back was to take 
what you could find in the reports by Mr, Mays and Mr. 
Spaulding. 

Mr. WRIGHT. That, with the information we got from 
Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Jounson, and Mr. Cramton, and various 
other witnesses. 

Mr. BLANTON. The facts that you got were in the report. 
Did not the gentleman in the hearings say that you would 
have gone back to 1874, but you did not have the time or the 
money? 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is true, as the gentleman suggests, that 
as a member of the select committee I insisted that under the 
plain mandate of the act which created the commission it was 
our duty to go back to 1874 and make a book audit. 

I still believe that should have been done, but the more we 
investigated, the more information we acquired, the less neces- 
sity I could see for such a course. I believe we should have 
done it because the law said do it, but I want to qualify that 
and state that before the investigation had ended I was 
practically convinced that to go back of 1911 would be futile 
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and would: not practically change the figures which we sub- 
mitted in the report. 

Let me tell you. upon what I base that. Take our friend 
Ben. Jounson. He came before the committee, and I want to 
say about him that there is no man in the House who: has a 
higher regard for Mr. Jouyson than I. I really love the man, 
but with, all due deference to Mr. Jounson L was surprised, I 
was disappointed, after he had concluded: his testimony. before 
the committee, at the limited information he gave the com- 
mittee, when we thought he had made an exhaustive study of 
the affairs of the District. 

My friend from Texas is.in error when, he says that Mr. 
JOHNSON did not contend that the Library of Congress and 
that the Lincoln. Memorial should be taken into consideration. 
That was one of the points that he made, He said that under 
the language in respect to beautifying, the District these things 
should. have been taken into account: He said. that positively, 
unequiyocally, and he rather boasted of having framed the 
language himself. He said it was the solemn duty. of the com- 
mittee to take into. consideration as a: charge against. the Dis- 
trict the pro rata part of 50 per cent of the Distriet in the cost 
of the Lincoln Memorial, and the Congressional Library. I 
could not follow him in that. X 

I thonght I had discovered a big proposition about some 
Georgetown bonds and some Washington bonds that were 
issued away back yonder, and for which I understood the 
United States was not to be held liable, and which had been 
paid by the United States, or at least 50 per cent had been 
paid. I thought my friend JonNson was going to inform us on 
that proposition, and L called it especially to his attention. 
Prima facie, it seemed to me that those items should haye 
been resurrected and taken into account, and I want to read to 
you what he said. 

Turn to page 280 of this report. Speaking about. these 
Georgetown bonds and the Washington bonds, here is what he 
Says: 


Representative Jomwson of Kentucky; My inquiry and investigation 
into the District of Columbia matters through the 14 years that I was 
on the District of Columbia Committee, went very particularly into the 
3.65 bend issue, and only incidentally or collaterally into the bond issue 
to which you have just referred. I may be mistaken about it, but I 
have the general impression that when the three municipalities here, 
the city of Georgetown, the city of Washington, and the remainder of 
the District of Columbia called the Levy Court, or the County of 
Washington, were put into one, the one municipality of the District of 
Columbia, there was carried over a sinking fund from the old city of 
Washington into the municipality of the District of Columbia, and that 
that sinking fund soon became confounded with the sinking fund created 
for the purpose of retiring the 3.65 bonds, the retirement of which will 
be: completed next year, 

Representative Evans. Just there, Mr. JOHNSON: Do you mean it was 
confounded in the books of the Federal Treasury, or do you mean that 
it was confounded by the actions of both Federal Treasury and District 
authorities? 

Representative Jonxsox of Kentucky, Without being emphatie—be 
cause as I said, I have not gone into it in great detail—I have the im- 
pression that the old sinking fund, which was bankrupt, went over into 
another sinking fund, that for the 3.65 bonds, and was confounded: by 
the District authorities, by paying items out of the-sinking fund created 
for the retirement of the 3.65 bonds, without authority, and that the 
Treasury Department seems never to have caught it, but it just ran 
along until this final reckoning: comes. 

Representative WRIGHT. You think the District is responsible for the 
amount the Government paid in the retirement of those bonds? 

Representative Jonnson of Kentucky. I do not think that it should 
be undertaken by the report of this committee to mgke the District of 
Columbia. chargeable: with the half paid by the United States since the 
ist of July, 1878. I did differ, and I continue to differ, with the then 
comptroller, who decided: that the United States was not Mable for any 
part of the 3:65 bonds from 1874 until 1878 when the half-and-half law 
was enacted. But I have acquiesced in his opinion to the effect that if 
Congress appropriated each year for the creation of that sinking fund, 
it should just as: well be let alone and let go at that, although the 
comptroller in his opinion says that originally the United States was 
nothing except a guarantor of the 3:65 bonds. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentlemen on this committee. did 
not consider any sums that were expended for beautifying the 
District? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Not in the way of the Lincoln Memorial. 
We considered the whole scope. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman. mention any item that 
the committee considers as beautifying the District? 


Mr; WRIGHT, I can not mention any specific item: 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the organic act creating the com- 
mission direct it to go back to July 1, 1874, and take into con- 
sideration all of the sums of money that were expended in 
maintaining, upbuilding, and’ beautifying the said District? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is the very language of the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the committee did not carry out the 
direction of Congress. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Oh, yes; we did. Alt law must be con- 
strued. I could not construe that language to mean that the 
District of Columbia could be justly, morally, eqnitably, 
legally, or in any other way charged with half the cost of the 
Lincoln Memorial or of the Library of Congress. I could not 
consider it in that way: We went back to 1878, and if the 
gentleman. will read this report he will find items we can- 
vassed back of 1878, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to commend the gentleman for the 
brave position that he took on this commission. 

Mr: WRIGHT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was the one outstanding figure who 
was demanding that the commission do what Congress directed 
it to do. The reason they ought to consider the beautification 
of the District is not to charge them with the cost, but the 
District is continually wanting to tax the Congress: for, letting 
the Congressional Library stayin the District, also the Lincoln 
Memorial, and we contend merely that we: ought not to be 
taxed for it, because it beautifies the District, and every citi- 
zen in the District enjoys, the Congressional Library and the 
Lincoln Memorial. Therefore we ought, not to be taxed for it, 

Mr. GARRETT. of Tennessee. That seems a good argument 
as a fact, but not as a credit on a legal account. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was to offset the claims of the District 
that we ought to be taxed great sums on account of that, 

Mr. WRIGHT. We investigated the status of the accounts 
between 1874 and 1911. Not in detail; we did not have a thor- 
ough audit made of them, but we sought all of the information 
we could. get about these accounts prior to 1911. We had 
before: us. Mr. Thomas A. Hodgson, a most conscientious man, 
an able man. He had been with the Treasury Department 
here from almost time immemorial, and I venture to say that 
he: knows more to-day about the fiscal. affairs between the 
United States and the District of Columbia. than any living 
man. We. catechized him as to the desirability of going back 
of 1911, and in response to questions asked him by the chair- 
man he said: s 


I do not tħink it would be worth anything at all. I ħave always 
tried to take hold of anything there wrong in connection. with my 
work, and every item that Mr. Mays and even Haskins & Sells and 
Mr. Spalding had, had been verified and proven time and time again, 
and I do not believe that there is but one item out to-day that has not 
been called to the attention of Congress. I do not believe there is 
but one, and I know what that is. 7 


That was a little item of $6,000. 

Mr: LINTHICUM. Under the Mays report, did not Congress 
settle its accounts with the District? 

Mr. WRIGHT. That was my understanding, and that was 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would not the Congress ordinarily be 
estopped from going beyond that settlement? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I want to say about this man Hodgson that 
I do not believe Haskins & Sells could have rendered the 
account they did but for Hodgson, : 

He was there showing where they could find this and dig up 
that. Huaskins & Sells made a very comprehensive report. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I Will. 

Mr. CRISP. Did the gentleman make any investigation at 
all between 1874 and 1878? 

Mr. WRIGHT. We did. 

Mr. BLANTON. What? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Of any item that we could hear of in regard 
to which there was any dispute—— 

Mr. BLANTON. What auditors did you have auditing from 
1874 to 1878? i 

Mr. WRIGHT. We did not have an audit in detail. I will 


call attention to the hearings, if T can find it, to some items 


which were brought up. 

Mr. BLANTON. What audit did we haye of the fiscal rela- 
tions? 

Mr. WRIGHT, We did not have anything like an audit, but 
we investigated any item we could hear of; in fact, gentlemen, 
we opened the gate for any information we could get, and not 
only investigated prior reports, but every man we thought 
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knew anything about the fiscal relations was invited before the 
committee to make a statement, 


Mr. BLACK of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. What is the date of the Mays report 
which we haye been discussing here? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I never could recollect dates, but it was from 
1878 to 1911, I think. 

Mr. BLANTON. It covered certain specific items and it was 
not a general report at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I notice a very elaborate state- 
ment in the hearings by Mr. Hodgson, to whom the gentleman 
alluded. Does the gentleman remember how long he was audi- 
tor in the Treasury Department, who handled all such ac- 
counts? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Thirty or forty years. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He was there during this period 
of from 1874 to 1911? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Absolutely. And Haskins & Sells, in the 
making of their report 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And Haskins & Sells were the 
auditors called in by the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. WRIGHT. ‘Yes; and supposed to be as able as any in 
the United States. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT, I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I have not had an opportunity to listen to the 
debate. As I recall, the gentleman was on the committee, and 
while the committee did not have a detailed audit the commit- 
tee went into a general investigation of the entire matter? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Absolutely. 

Mr. WINGO. And the committee became convinced that to 
go back of the date on which the committee started, for which 
they had practically an offset 

Mr. WRIGHT, That it would be absolutely an expenditure 
of time and money and nothing would be accomplished. 

Mr. WINGO. And the committee was satisfied from the ex- 
amination made, and those made prior to the audit of. this 
man who had charge of such matters in the Treasury Depart- 
ment for 30 or 40 years, that the amount stated should be the 
amount in this bill? 

Mr. WRIGHT. As near as human skill could accomplish. 

Mr. WINGO. It states the amount as fully and fairly as 
can be done. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Absolutely. Gentlemen, in conclusion I do 
not indorse what has been going on between the District and 
the United States all this long period. I think the United 
States has been imposed on. I think the United States has 
contributed largely in excess of its proportionate share, byt in 
making this report I felt we were bound by the law that where 
an appropriation bill was passed a certain year saying such 
a thing should be done, I felt we were bound by it. And as 
I state in the conclusion—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Taking these laws into consideration and the 
various rulings of the Comptroller General we were bound 
by them and we so made out this report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman arose in the commis- 
sion and said the commission had covered only 11 years, and 
he thought that under the direction of Congress it ought to go 
back to 1874, Senator BALL asked if the gentleman desired a 
preliminary report, and the gentleman replied: 


I think that would be the sensible thing to do. I hardly see how it 
would be physically possible for this committee to investigate all of 
these items, with the issues which have been raised here, between 
now and the first Monday in February. 


Now, did not you close it up and make a report? 

Now, you did not go into an audit back of that time? 

Mr. WRIGHT, I never insisted, as I became satisfied it 
would be a useless waste of time. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Senators talked the gentleman into it? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; they did not. And I will say here 


Will the gentleman yield? 


without giving away any secrets that I told Senator PHIPPS 
that I was going to sign the report but with the reservation 
that I was going to insert that language in the closing para- 
graph of the report and sign it as my language, and my col- 
league the senior Senator from Georgia [Senator Harris] said 
he would do the same thing, and finally we compromised by 


Senator Puirps agreeing to put it in the body of the report 
instead of as a separate rider, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Texas how many more speeches he has? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have only three minutes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am not sure I have sufficiently comprehensive knowl- 
edge on the subject that is before us to throw much light on 
the merits of the case. The commission which acted and 
recommended a credit of $4,438,000 for the District was com- 
posed of men who went thoroughly into the question. It is 
true they did not go back to the year which they were directed 
to go back to, and accepted the reports from previous audits 
between the period of 1878 and 1911. Whether that was 
strict compliance with the instructions of the House and the 
Senate I do not know. I think, however, it is fair to assume 
that the Government itself owed the District, and that the 
District ought to receive credit for what the Government 
ee I think the time has come when the question should be 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. This $4,500,000 is money that came out 
of the United States Treasury? Or did it come out of the taxes 
phy eine District? 

$; DEN. I think it was taxes raised by the District. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. It is District money, then? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Now I want to amplify what I have said. This is not an 
appropriation, It is simply a credit on the books of the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia. Later on, 
however, there would have to be an appropriation, and the 
question then would arise whether we would appropriate 
$4,438,000, or whether we would appropriate on the 50-50 
basis, which would be about $8,860,000 a year, or whether we 
would appropriate on a basis of 60-40, the Government paying 
40 per cent and the District 60 per cent, or whether we would 
continue to appropriate on the lump-sum basis, which is now in 
existence, and which was adopted by the last session of 
Congress. 

The fact that the lump-sum basis was then adopted has been 
taken as a mandate by the Committee on Appropriations, 
which will report, when the District appropriation bill is re- 
ported into the House, on the lump-sum basis. The argument 
in favor of lump-sum basis has been that as the city of Wash- 
ington grows, and the expenses grow with its growth, there 
ought to be a limit beyond which Federal contributions should 
not go, on the ground that the District ought to be permitted- 
to tax itself as much as it likes for its own improvements, and 
that it ought to have as free a hand as may be without extraya- 
gant waste; for I still think that we, who are responsible 
here, ought to hold a restraining hand over extravagant waste, 
even of money collected from the taxes paid by the people of 
the District, regardless of whether the Federal Government 
makes any contribution or not. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. In just a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I have a little more time? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. May I ask the Chair how much time I 
have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 16 minutes, 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three additional minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. So it seems to me that we have a very 
clear duty to perform. We ought to do whatever is necessary 
to be done: First, to protect the integrity of the Federal Treas- 
ury; second, to protect the interests of the people of the Dis- 
trict ; third, to give the people of the District as wide latitude 
as we can to make such improvements as the future of the 
District may require, and that we then ought to limit the 
amount that we contribute and leave the people of the District 
as free as they wish to be to levy taxes to meet whatever 
obligations they want to incur within reason. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that if you pass this 
bill and take $4,438,000 out of the general fund in the Treasury 
and credit it to the District that money has got to be made up 
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from taxes on the’ people to replace it in the general fund. Is 
not that so? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, if the money belongs to the Distriet 

Mr. BLANTON, We have got to replace that with taxes if 
that is the case? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to follow the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. I follow him all the time, and I want to continue to 
follow him, But the other day the gentleman said on this 
floor that the people of the District of Columbia had come to 
believe this Government was run for their benefit, and that 
they expected great big sums to be handed out to them. 

Mr, MADDEN. Did I say that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. The substance of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think I said that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman changed? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not changed. I do not want to 
befog the issue. I will be as clear as I can. I think we ought 
to adjust this problem, and I think it would be well to adjust 
it in company with the recommendation made by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Craarron], also to adjust the question as 
to whether we are in the future to have a percentage con- 
tribution from the National Treasury or a lump-sum con- 
tribution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is not this a correct statement of what 
would happen if this bill is passed? When the bill is passed 
the Government would pay a lump-sum, about $9,000,000, and 
also $4,500,000 indebtedness for expenditure, making something 
like $13,000,000 for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that would likely be it. 

Mr. HAWLEY, And the District would pay $4,500,000 less 
than the amount of the appropriation, because that amount 
wonld be credited to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am through. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand, the gentleman from 
Illinois did say so, but what was in his mind was something like 
this, that if the House will give the Committee on Appropria- 
tions this leverage, it will be enabled to get a law from the 
Senate, providing for a lamp sum. If the House could induce 
the Senate, it would be a wise thing to do to get that policy 
established. f 

Mr. MADDEN. The Committee on Appropriations of the 
House has accepted the mandate given it in the last session 
of Congress, and under that mandate it will report a lump- 
sum appropriation. In the meantime we want, if we can, to 
get all these matters adjusted, so that there will be no con- 
troyersy between the District and the National Treasury, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] consume some of his time? 

Mr: BLANTON. I Will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for three minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, my memory does not often 
fail me, and I am going to extend my remarks, and I am 
going to put into the Recorp what the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] said when we had under consideration the Lin- 
eoln Birthday bill, or possibly some other bill. 

Mr. MADDEN: That was a year ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; about a month ago, when the gentle- 
man came in here and helped us defeat that bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. You could not add anything to Lincoln’s 
fame by having his birthday celebrated. 

Mr. BLANTON. No. I am talking about what the gentle- 
man said about these District people taking money out of the 
Treasury. 

Gentlemen, you ought to defeat this bill. I am going to move 
to strike out the enacting clause, Then let us go back to 1874 
and haye a commission do what Congress instructed this com- 
inission to do—audit these accounts from 1911 back to 1874. 
Then we can accept that report. BN JoHNsoN said that report 
covered special items, not a general audit, and that the Spauld- 
ing report covered only special items. 

There was no, general audit but an audit of certain items 
in. controversy. There has been no report om: it. There has 


been no. investigation by a committee of the House. Let 
us pay the District what we owe it after we have had an 
audit. : 

I would like to be on such an auditing commission. I 
promise you I would go into the accounts; I promise you 


that when I brought in a report it would cover the period 
from 1874 to 1911. It would cover it like a glove covers a 
hand. That is the kind of a report I would make and that 
is the kind of an investigation I would make if I were 
on à commission like that. 

I hope you gentlemen will do this: Strike out the enact- 
ing clause of this bill and then let us determine what we 
owe the District; I have never in my life had an account 
presented to me twice, not an account; I pay my own debts 
promptly, and I believe in the Government paying its debts, 
If we owe the District let us pay them, but let us be sure 
we owe them, first. We have plenty of time. The District 
is not going to run off. They are still enjoying a low rate 
of taxation, of only $1.40 on the $100; they are not suffering. 
The Congress is not going to run away. We will have plenty 
of opportunity to audit this account. Let us defeat this bill 
now; let us not pay this $4,438,154.78; let us wait and ascer- 
tain the facts and then, if we owe the money, pay it. I too, 
like to sit around the banquet table with these delightful 
citizens down in the District, and please them, and I hate 
to go against them, but duty requires it. 

Mr. Chairman, I find now upon reflection, that when I 
referred to something the gentleman from Ilinois. [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] had said, I was in error in stating that it was during 
the consideration of the Lincoln Birthday bill, for it was in 
fact during the consideration of the rent bill on April 28, 1924 
He then said: 


Why should we sneeze for everybody out of the Government Treasury, 
Everybody has reached the point now, particularly the people in the 
District of Columbia, where they think the Government owes them 
something. We ought to stop that. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. ; 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as I under- 
stand the situation, this $4,500,000 is money already collected 
from the taxpayers of the District of Columbia; it is now to the 
credit of the District. but is not available for appropriation. 
If this bill passes, we give to the Appropriations Committee of 
the House the power to appropriate this money, not necessarily, 
as suggested by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY ]—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has not been credited to the District. 
There is nothing about this $4,000,000 on the books of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, the gentleman does not contradict the 
fact that this money has been collected, has been appropri- 
ated but not used, and it has been accumulating over a period 
of years. The money does not necessarily have to be appro- 
priated, as was suggested by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawtey], to meet the District’s contributions to the expenses 
of the municipal government. The Appropriations Committee 
can appropriate it for schools, for roads, for sewers, or for 
water. It is left entirely under the jurisdiction of the Appro- 
priations. Committee and the House, 

Now, a great deal of emphasis has been laid on the fact that 
this committee did not go back by an actual audit to the years 
before 1911, Why, gentlemen, pursuant to resolutions adopted 
by this House, two audits were made from 1874 up until 1911, 
one known as the Mays report and the other known as the 
Spaulding report. These reports showed that the Federal 
Government was the creditor of the District. of Columbia; that 
the District of Columbia owed the Federal Government more 
than $2,000,000, which had been paid contrary to law. Con- 
gress acted upon those reports, and the District has reimbursed 
the Federal Government. Now, here is a commission appointed 
to make an investigation; they find a credit in favor of the 
District. of Columbia and that this money is honestly owed to 
the District of Columbia. Should we accept the findings of 
these previous commissions and repudiate the findings of our 
own agents? 

Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
for information, I notice a statement by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jonnson] that the Mays report which the 
gentleman refers to only covered specife items. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The. report covered specifie items, and 
later a gentleman by the name of W. W. Spaulding checked 
up the report of the Mays, father and son, I think, and 
brought out a number of additional items, and the commission 
which made this report went into. those various items and 
found that in nearly every instance they had been taken care 
of, I think as stated by the gentleman from Georgia, with 
the exception of one item, and all that money has been 
credited to the Federal Government. ‘This is a just debt. It 
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is money collected from the people of the District of Columbia 
and it should be made ayailable by appropriation for their 
use, 

Mr. SNELL and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

SA, ZIHLMAN. I yield first to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman from Maryland think 
it would be better to bring in one comprehensive bill settling 
all the affairs connected with the fiscal relations of the 
District and settle them all at one time instead of taking 
them up piecemeal like bringing in a bill providing for this 
surplus fund, and this surplus fund bill is really a misnomer, 
because there is no such fund in the Treasury, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is a balance due the District accord- 
ing to the books of the Treasury. Whether the money is 
there or not, there is a book credit or book balance there. 

Mr. SNELL, Is it a fact that there is a book balance 
there due the District? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I refer the gentleman to the report of the 
committee. 

Mr, SNELL. I understood the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] to say there is not any book balance there. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is a certificate of the Comptroller 
General of the United States showing that there is a credit due 
the District less certain items which have been deducted by this 
committee. 

Mr. SNELL, My position is we should settle all these mat- 
ters at one time in one comprehensive bill and have them all 
wound up for all time, and I do not believe we will get any- 
where by passing this bill and leaving the whole question open. 
` Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not agree with the gentleman's state- 
ment. The matter to which the gentleman refers and which 
has been incorporated in a bill similar to this, introduced by 
the gentleman from Michigan, is an entirely different matter. 
That is a question of a lump-sum appropriation and a ques- 
tion of the repeal of the organic act. 

Mr. SNELL. But it covers the whole fiscal relation of the 
District to the Government and settles these matters for all 
time or at least until new legislation is enacted, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There are many questions involved, and 
you can not settle them all by one piece of legislation, even 
though it does come from the ready pen of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the chairman of the committee, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. It has been very well stated 
by the gentleman and by other speakers that the taxpayers of 
the District of Columbia paid this lawfully, and no matter 
whether the law was just or unjust, it Was the law, and they 
paid it into this fund. Is there any question but what at any 
time during those years, if Congress had made an appropria- 
tion for sewers or for other improvements in the District of 
Columbia, it would not haye been perfectly legal and no ques- 
tion raised if Congress had passed an appropriation giving the 
District at any time the benefit of this money at the time it 
was paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not think the gentleman is absolutely 
correct. I do not think Congress could appropriate in another 
fiscal year money they had deducted in a previous year. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. But at that time no question 
would have been raised about it belonging to the District and 
being paid to the District. À 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is it the gentleman's position with reference 
to this fund that the District raised by taxation and paid into 
the Treasury of the United States some $4,478,000 more than 
its proportionate share under the laws that had been passed 
from time to time? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Where they have raised money which has 
not been used for the purpose appropriated and items have 
grown and built up this surplus. They haye at times, for in- 
stance, during the war, appropriated money for certain im- 
provements which it was not practical to go ahead with, and 
that money has gone oyer the period of the fiscal year and is 
lying in the Treasury and should be to the credit of the District, 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of the Mays report 
and the Spaulding report; has the gentleman read those two 
reports? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I read what the commission said, wherein 
they give the items amounting to $2,000,000, 
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Mr. BLANTON. They just merely mention those reports. 
The gentleman has not read those two reports? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, No. y 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a reading of the bill. 

1 CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I presume this bill is to be read by sec- 
tions and not by paragraphs? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be read by sections, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That pursuant to the report of the joint-select 
committee appointed under the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1923, and for other purposes,” approved June 29, 1922— 

(a) There shall be credited to the general account of the District 
of Columbia required under the provisions of the first paragraph of 
such act to be kept in the Treasury Department the following sums: 

(1) $7,574,416.90, representing the balance in the general fund in 
the Treasury for such District on June 30, 1922, and 

(2) $665.46, representing an adjustment of certain errors; and 

(b) There shall be charged to such account the following sums: 

(1) $2,903,219.93, representing the District's proportion of unex- 
pended balances of appropriations on June 30, 1922, together with 
certain obligations and encumbrances accruing after such date, 

(2) $191,890.35, representing the District’s proportion of the annual 
bonus paid to certain employees of the District, 

(3) $41,500, representing the District's proportion of the cost of 
additional land for the National Zoological Park, and 

(4) $317.16, representing the District's proportion of an amount 
appropriated by special act of Congress for the relief of Eldred C. 
Davis. : 

Such credits and charges to the general accounts of the District 
of Columbia shall be made without the payment of interest thereon 
by elther the United States or the District of Columbia; and the 
making of such credits and charges shall be held to be in full satis- 
faction of all claims and demands either for or against the United 
States or the District of Columbia in respect to the items involved 
therein, 1 

The sum of $4,438,154.92, representing the difference between such 
credits and charges, is hereby made permanently available in such ac- 
count of the District of Columbia for appropriation by the Congress 
for such purposes as it may from time to time provide: Provided, 
That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to deprive the 
District of Columbia, as of and on June 30, 1922, in addition to the 
sum named herein, of credit for the surplus of revenues of said Dis- 
trict collected and deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
during the fiscal year 1922, over and above all appropriations and 
other charges for that year or of credit for the unexpended balances 
of District of Columbia appropriations covered into the surplus fund 
by warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury issued on June 30, 1922; 
or of credit for the proportion the District of Columbia may be en- 
titled to of miscellaneous receipts paid directly into the Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1922; or of credit for the amount erroneously 
harged against the revenues of the District for the fiscal year 1922 
m account of appropriations made by the third deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1922, approved July 1, 1922, as the amount of said appropriations 
were charged against the revenues of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year 1923, totaling the sum of $819,373.88, which is included in 
the total sum of $2,903,219.93 mentioned in line 8, page 2, of this bill, 
and taken into account in arriving at the net balance of $4,438,154.92, 
above stated. 

Provided further, That the Comptroller General of the United States 
shall ascertain and determine whether the items mentioned in the 
preceding proviso were improperly taken into account in arriving at 
the net balance of $4,438,154.92, and if, and to the extent that, any 
or all of said items shall be so determined to haye been improperly 
taken into account, the amount thereof shall be added to the said fund 
of $4,458,154.92 and likewise shall be available permanently in the 
general account of the District of Columbia for appropriation by the 
Congress for such purposes as it may from time to time provide: And 
provided further, That the Comptroller General shall submit to the 
Congress at its next regular session a detailed report of the result of 
his determination and action as authorized herein, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have a preferential motion, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan has a 
point of order, which will be heard first. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the bill in effect proposes an appropriation and hence the 
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Committee on the District of Columbia has no jurisdiction. 
In support of that I would like to call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that on page 1 of the bill, lines 10 and 11, 
this language is used: 


There shall be credited to the general account of the District of 
Columbia required under the provisions of the first paragraph of such 
act, to be kept in the Treasury Department, the following sums. 


And then various sums are enumerated. 
On page 3 it is set forth in line 5 and following that— 


The sum of $4,438,154.92, representing the difference between such 
credits and charges, is hereby made permanently available in such 
account of the District of Columbia for appropriation by the Congress 
for such purposes as it may from time to time provide. 


The fund referred to is that in the first paragraph of the 
1922 appropriation act which contains these provisions, elimi- 
nating those which do not bear upon the question of the fund: 


And that in order that the District of Columbia may be able an- 
nually to comply with the provisions hereof, and also in order that the 
said District may be put upon a cash basis as to payment of expenses, 
there hereby is levied for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1928, 1924. 1925, 1926, and 1927, a tax at such rate on the full 
value, and no less, of all real estate and tangible personal property 
subject to taxation in the District of Columbia as will, when added 
to the revenues derived from privileges and from the tax on fran- 
chises, corporations, and public utilities, as fixed by law, and also 
from the tax, which hereby is levied, on such intangible personal 
property as is subject to taxation in the District of Columbia, at the 
rate of five-tenths of 1 per cent on the full market value thereof, 
produce money enough to pay such annual expenses as may be im- 
posed on the District of Columbia by Congress, and in addition to 
such annual expenses a surplus fund sufficient to enable the District 
of Columbia to get upon a cash-paying basis by the end of the fiscal 
year 1927. 

And that until Joly 1, 1927, the Treasury Department may con- 
tinue to make advancements toward the payment of the expenses of 
the District of Columbia as has been done during preceding years, 
but after June 30, 1927, it shall be unlawful for any money to be so 
advanced or for any money whatever to be paid out of the Treasury 
for District purposes unless the District, at the time of such payment, 
has to its credit in the Treasury money enough to pay the full per 
cent required of it. 

And that on July 1, 1922, the Treasury Department shall open, and 
thereafter accurately keep, an account showing all receipts and dis- 
bursements relative to the revenues and expenditures of the District 
of Columbia, and shall also show the sources of the revenues, the pur- 
pose of expenditure, and the appropriation under which the expendi- 
ture is made. 


The point of order I make is that the bill before us is in 
effect an appropriation; that is to say, it takes $4,000,000 plus 
in the Treasury of the United States over which the District 
of Columbia has no control whatever, takes it out of this fund 
and turns it over to the District of Columbia just as fully as 
Congress could do it under existing conditions. If this were 
a claim from a State, instead of using the language here and 
transferring it on the books of the Treasury we would turn the 
money over to the State, and the State would make the expendi- 
ture in accordance with its own uses. But a peculiar situation 
prevails in the District of Columbia. As to the District of 
Columbia the Treasury keeps the books, as to the District of 
Columbia Congress determines the appropriations. Now, what 
I understand will be the procedure if the bill becomes a law 
is this: The Treasurer will mark down in a special account 
authorized in the appropriation act of 1923, the account they 
were required to open, as a receipt of the District of Columbia 
an item of $4,000,000 plus, It will be entered in there the 
same as if they had received $4,000,000 from taxes or from 
license fees, and it will be called a receipt of the District of 
Columbia in that special account. We will pass an appropria- 
tion bill, we will say, for $30,000,000 and out of which $21,- 
000,000 is to be paid from that special fund of the District of 
Columbia and $9,000,000 from a general fund of the Federal 
Government. Now, that $21,000,000, when they try to determine 
the tax rate they will first determine how much surplus was 
left over from last year; that is, when they levy the taxes they 
can not levy exactly the amount that was necessary to take 
care of the expenditure for the current year, and they have to 
run over a little. Whatever it was is valid under the present 
law for next year’s expenditures and what is coming in in the 
license taxes, and so forth—in other words, the balance that 
remains in that fund this year—they will use next year. Then 
they will say, Here is $4,000,000 that is ours,“ and they will 
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subtract that and say, perhaps, “$15,000,000 would be all that 
is necessary to raise from taxation.” 

It may be said that this is not appropriating the money, that 
further action is to be had by Congress. That is because of 
the dual capacity which Congress occupies with reference to 
District financial matters. 

We are acting to-day on behalf of the Federal Goyernment 
determining how much money the Federal Government should 
pay over to the District. When we have authorized that money 
to be paid over and in effect it has been paid over, although 
there is only a transfer on the books—in effect it amounts to 
a transfer—then comes the other function of Congress in act- 
ing for the District in determining how the District shall spend 
the money—a situation that would not obtain if a State were 
the claimant. Under the conditions as they are, we are as- 
suming to-day to do all that is physically possible. For in- 
stance, if this bill were so drafted that no further action by 
Congress Was necessary, we would have to provide to turn the 
$4,000,000 plus over to somebody. To whom could we turn it 
over? We could not turn it over to the District auditor, be- 
cause he has no authority to receive it or to expend it. We 
could not turn it over to the commissioners, because they have 
no authority to expend it. To whomsoever you turned it over 
there would remain the necessity of Congress providing for 
its expenditure. So I contend that this goes as far as we 
could go if we were seeking to make a direct appropriation 
of $4,000,000 to the District. It is in effect taking $4,000,000 
out of the Federal Treasury and turning it over to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That being true, it would not be within 
the jurisdiction of this committee. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The District of Columbia could not spend this 
money without the authorization of Congress, could it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is because Congress acts for the Dis- 
1 government, and it is in a sense the guardian of the Dis- 
trict. : 

Mr. SNELL. Are there not certain funds, fees, and so forth, 
that come into the District that the District can spend without 
authority of Congress? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not now. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood from some statements made to- 
day that there were. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Formerly there were, but I think that has 
been done away with; for instance, such products as might 
come from some of the institutions which might be sold, 

Mr. SNELL. When we provide for a certain tax on the 
District does not that in a certain way appropriate as much as 
this would? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gasoline tax is an instance of that. 
The gasoline tax is a special tax, and that is paid by those 
who buy gasoline. That is turned into the Treasury and is 
held by the Treasury as the money of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the credit of the District of Columbia, but the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can not spend that for the purpose that is 
authorized by law for the improvement of highways except as 
Congress authorizes such appropriations. When Congress does 
authorize such an appropriation Congress is then acting not 
for the Federal Government but for the District of Columbia. 
To-day we are acting for the Federal Government in taking 
$4,000,000 away from the Treasury and giving it to the Dis- 
trict. When we come to consider the District appropriation 
bill we will then be in effect acting for the District of Co- 
lumbia in our capacity as trustee or guardian. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Suppose before any appropriation is made of 
this fund Congress should change its mind and come fo the con- 
clusion that the District was not entitled to this sum of money? 
What would the gentleman say about the power of Congress 
to then take the account back; to send the money back to the 
Treasury? : 

Mr. CRAMTON. That illustrates the peculiar relation that 
Congress bears to these matters. If that were the State of 
Oklahoma and we should to-day pass an act turning $4,000,000 
over to the State of Oklahoma, we could not next year pass an 
act taking it back, because we do not govern the State of 
Oklahoma, but inasmuch as we have full Government control 
over the District of Columbia then next year, if we so desire, 
we can of course repeal this and take it away. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the language of the bill, that we are simply attempt- 
ing to carry out the findings of a joint select committee of 
Congress, which found that this money should be credited to 
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the District of Columbia, and that in paragraph (a) we simply 
provide that the money be credited to the general account of 
the District of Columbia, and on page 3 of the bill we make this 
sum permanently available in such account of the District of 
Columbia for appropriation by Congress. Certainly it is a 
mere crediting of these items and is in no sense an appropria- 
tion as it bas been stated by the gentleman who made the 
point of order, and it has been stated by him that a mere 
authorization of an appropriation does not necessarily mean 
that Congress is going to make the money available. 

apt MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. ZINLMAN. Tes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Suppose the bill simply stated that 
taking into consideration laws heretofore in effect and collec- 
tions and disbursements heretofore made the House reached 
the conclusion that the District of Columbia is entitled to the 
eredit of the $4,000,000 plus? 

Now, if the bill stopped right there, certainly the point of 
order would not lie. The bill goes beyond that and it says as 
to this amount of money that it is placed primarily in the con- 
trol and under the authority of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, so we have a simple case of a bill doing two things. 
First, recognizing that an accounting has been made and a 
certain balance found, and independent of that power is con- 
ferred on the Committee on Appropriations to act. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. As they see fit. ~ 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I think the complete answer 
to the point of order is the character of the bill. What does 
the bill seek to do? It seeks to restate an account. That is 
what it is, but it specifically provides for authorization for 
an appropriation to carry out the result of the restatement of 
the account. Suppose you brought in a bill to-day that in the 
administration of the pension laws of the United States Bill 
Jones shall be deemed to have done so and so. Would a point 
of order lie against that for an appropriation? The gentle- 
may says, however, we are in a dual capacity; that if it was 
the State of Oklahoma which had an account restated Congress 
wonld not have any power to meet next year and take the 
money away from them. Instead of that being an argument 
in support of the point of order it is against it. We are acting 
in a dual eapacity. We are stating an account between our- 
selves and the District of Columbia and we simply certify and 
declare by a lawful resolution that in the handling of this 
account heretofore we have not stated the account correctly, 
and that the Government shall restate the account so that the 
facts may appear. Now, it is the facts that will make avail- 
able whatever results the gentleman from Michigan talks 
about, but it specifically provides an appropriation by Congress. 
The money is not there in one breath, and here in the next 
breath they say there is an appropriation of money. It is 
simply a restatement of an account and not one dollar can 
be used affer the account is restated until there is an appro- 
priation by Congress to cover it. Now, the effect of the work- 
ing out of laws, as, for instance, the fixing of a quota for levy- 
ing the tax rate in the District, that is an incidental and in- 
direct effect that does not bear on the direct question with 
reference to a direct appropriation for which the legislative 
committee is not authorized to provide. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill does two 
First, it states that as a fact the District of Columbia has paid 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of four million 
four hundred and thirty-eight odd thousand dollars, which has 
not been expended by reason of appropriations made by Con- 
gress; and then, secondly, there is that amount of money to the 
credit of the District in the Treasury. Then im order to prevent 
any qnestion as to its future disbursement the bill provides 
that the money shall not be disbursed in any way except by 
appropriation made by Congress for such purpose as Congress 
may direct. It seems to me that it is a legislative bill from a 
legislative committee establishing a legislative fact, and it is 
providing how the money shall be controlled and by whom ap- 
propriated under the rules of the House and under the laws 
of the country. ; 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. CARTER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the gentleman from Texas speak be- 
fore on the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago I asked 
the committee chairman this question: Suppose that Congress 
should change its mind with reference to this matter and 
should conchide by the next session of Congress that it did not 
owe the District of Columbia this $4,000,000, the money hav- 
Ing already been transferred to the credit of the District, 
would Congress then have the right to take that money from 


the District and return it to the Federal Government? I may 
be wrong about it, but to my mind that goes to the meat of 
the proposition. If Congress has the right to pass a bill at 
the next session taking from the District this $4,000,000, return 
it to the Federal Treasury, then I think at least the spirit of 
the rule with reference to appropriations would not be vio- 
lated, and, perhaps, the letter of it. But if it is not, then cer- 
tainly this must be considered as an appropriation. When- 
ever we legislate the Federal Goyernment’s interest away and 
vest that interest in another party, certainly that must be an 
are pastas of money. 

25 NTON. Mr. Chairman, an appropriation, as the 
Chair knows, is taking money out of the general fund of the 
Treasury and applying it to some account; when it is so taken 
and applied it is appropriated. This bill does nothing less 
than direct the Secretary of the Treasury to take out of the 
general fund of the Treasury $7,574,916.90 and credit it to 
the District, and then charge certain amounts against that 
sum, making a net credit of $4438,164.92. When this bill 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to take money from the 
general fund and credit it to the District of Columbia, it is 
an appropriation of money from the general fund. When it 
leaves the general fund it is appropriated. 

I want to eall the attention of the Chair to a decision 
rendered by Mr. Speaker Gmrerr when there was a bill 
from the Committee on the Judiciary here before the House 
seeking to put into force and effect in one of our island pos- 
sessions certain provisions of the prohibition law which we 
had made applicable to the United States. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Walsh, a former distinguished 
parliamentarian of this House, raised the question that that 
bill could not be considered, becnuse the committee from which 
the bill came had no appropriating power, and that it carried, 
in effect, an appropriation, because it required the expenditure 
of public money already appropriated by Congress to enforce 
prohibition in the United States; and Mr. Speaker GILLETT 
sustained the point of order, notwithstanding the fact that 
four-fifths of this House wanted to consider that bill and 
wanted to pass it. That point of order, made by Mr. Walsh, 
o sustained, and we were refused consideration of that 

Because I thought it best to fight this bill out on the floor 
and let a vote be reached on the merits of it, I did not make 
the point of order myself, and yet I believed the point of 
order was good. I think the Chair can not escape sustaining 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton]. 2 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman make any distinc- 
tion between the wording, “the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized,” and the language empowering him to 
make a credit available? 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crascron] is that this bill carries an apprepria- 
tion and therefore can not be reported by this committee, 
because the committee has no jurisdiction to report appropria- 
tions. He makes the point of order under section 4 of Rule 
XXI. The part applicable to this case is the first portion of 
the section, which the Chair will read: 


No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported 
by any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations, 


The gentleman from Michigan maintains that in effect this 
bill makes an appropriation. In order to consider the matter 
from all sides let us turn it around for a moment, Suppose 
that the District of Columbia appropriation bill were pending 
before the committee and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZiHLMAN} should arise and attempt to offer this bill as an 
amendment to the appropriation bill on the ground that it is 
an appropriation. If the gentleman from Michigan were on 
guard, we should very probably see him rise in his place and 
contend that it is not an appropriation, in order to keep it off 
his appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I think in that event the 
point of order might be that it was an appropriation, but an 
appropriation not authorized by law. Legislation is required 
on the appropriation, and I contend that this is not merely a 
bill authorizing an appropriation, but an appropriation itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is whether it is, in fact, an 
appropriation; and that raises the question of just what an 
appropriation is, in the sense in which it is used in the rule. 
Tt does not follow because the ultimate result would be to 
charge the Treasury with an additional $4,500,000 over and 
above that with which it is now charged that it is therefore 
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an appropriation. As the Chair understands, what in the last 
analysis constitutes an appropriation is the final authority for 
separating from the Treasury a sum of money carried in a bill. 

In the case cited by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ton], the decision of Mr. Speaker GILLETT was in a case where 
an amendment came over from the Senate adding an additional 
amount to an appropriation. A different rule applies to Senate 
amendments that is not applicable here. It seems clear to the 
Chair that this bill does not carry an appropriation in the 
sense in which that word is used in the rules of this House. 
Therefore the Chair overrules the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a preferential mo- 
tion. I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the enacting clause. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks for a 
division. As many as favor striking out the enacting clause 
will rise and stand until they are counted. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 47. 

So the motion was rejected. i 

Mr. CRAMTON. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CkAMTON: Page 3, lines 8 and 9, after the 
word “ Congress,” strike out “for such purposes as it may from time 
to time provide” and insert in lieu thereof the following, “ for purchase 
of Jand and construction of buildings for public school, playground, and 
park purposes,” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the bill simply provides that this fund shall be available in 
general terms while the gentleman’s amendment seeks to pro- 
vide that it shall be spent in a specific manner. It seeks to 
turn a general bill into a specific one and, therefore, is not 
germane, because this is an authorization for general purposes 
hereafter to be determined. The gentleman seeks to go further 
and determine now the purposes for which the fund shall be 


used. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that it is not germane either to the bill or to the section 
to which it is offered. This bill claims to be an audit and the 
settlement of an account. If this money, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], is due the District, they 
have the right to use it in any way the law provides, and they 
can not be restrained from so using it and made to use it in 
some particular way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the point of 
order I only want to say that I thought this amendment was 
satisfactory to the friends of the bill. The bill provides that 
the money shall be available for appropriation by Congress 
for such purposes as it may from time to time provide, and all 
of the purposes enumerated are purposes for which the Con- 
gress has authority to make appropriations. Therefore we do 
not broaden the language, but do specify that this money can 
only be used for certain purposes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman will admit that the language 
he seeks to strike out simply provides this, that it shall be 
available for general appropriation purposes in the future, 
such purposes to be determined hereafter by Congress. The 
gentleman seeks to take up that question now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Which we have a perfect right to do. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the bill provides that the 
purposes for which the fund is to be used are to be determined 
later by Congress, and the presumption is that those purposes 
will be determined when we pass the annual District of 
Columbia bill. Now, the gentleman by his amendment seeks 
to go into that field and undertakes to determine something 
that is generally and ordinarily determined in the consideration 
of the annual appropriation bill or in a special bill that 
might be brought in, so that it would really be an appro- 
priation, 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the amendment I have offered should 

be adopted, it would still be incumbent upon Congress to 
determine specifically the use of the money for this school or 
that park or that playground, but the scope of the purpose has 
been narrowed by this amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not that a question which is determined 
when we pass the annual District appropriation bill? Do we 


not at that time determine the purposes for which the funds 
in the Treasury credited to the District shall be appropriated? 
That is an appropriating act, is it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has been held that this is a legislative 
act and not an appropriation act. Now, when Congress passes 
appropriations those appropriations must be sustained by ex- 
isting legislation, and they can not be for purposes not author- 
ized by law. If any amendment is accepted this bill will pre- 
Sent a more limited authority for approprfating purposes than 
it would as it stands at present. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman, would 
not that, in essence, although to a limited or modified extent, 
be making an appropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it would not. It is enumerating and 
restricting the subjects of appropriation, and the making of the 
particular appropriations we leaye, under the rules, to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. On the 
point of order made by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] it is sufficient to call attention to the fact that it is 
one of the fundamental principles of parliamentary law that 
while a specific subject may not be amended by a provision 
general in its nature, a general subject may always be amended 
by a specific proposition of the same class. The terms of this 
bill being general, it follows that the specific proposition may 
be added. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] makes the point 
of order that the amendment is not germane to the preceding 


section. As there is no preceding section, the bill having only, 


one section, the Chair overrules this point of order. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrsox, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (S. 703) 
making an adjustment of certain accounts between the United 
States and the District of Columbia had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

: LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Morgan, for five days, beginning January 13. 
Mr. O'SULLIVAN (at the request of Mr. GARRETT of Tennes- 
see), indefinitely, on account of illness. 
Mr. Parrerson, for two days, on account of important 
business, 
APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I moye the election of the 
gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Kopp, to fill one of the yacancies 
existing on the Committee on Flood Control, 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 13, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

789. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., transmitting report of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 1924; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

790. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting annual 
report of the operations of the Government Printing Office for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

791. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation for the relief of the commanding officer 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; to the Committee on Claims. 

792. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, showing 
the name of each civilian engineer employed between July 1, 
1923, and June 30, 1924, in the work of improving rivers and 
harbors, the time so employed, the compensation paid, and the 
place at and works on which employed; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. e 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules, H. Res. 400, A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 11472; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1132). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FREE: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. H. J. Res. 317. A joint resolution extending the time 
limitation authorizing the use of Government-owned radio 
stations for certain purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1133). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2719. An 
act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the British 
Government on account of losses sustained by the owners 
of the British steamship Baron Berwick as the result of a 
collision between that vessel and the U. S. S. Jroquois (now 
Freedom) and a further collision with the U. S. destroyer 
Truetun; without amendment (Rept. No. 1134). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11252. 
A bill for the construction of additional facilities at Walter 
Reed General Hospital; without amendment (Rept. No. 1164). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11410. A bill to extend the time for the exchange of Govern- 
ment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 1165). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 78. An act 
for the relief of the owners of the barge Anode; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1135). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 82. An act 
for the relief of the owners of the steamship Comanche; with 
an amendment (Rept. No, 1136). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 84. An act for 
the relief of the owners of the steamship Ceylon Maru; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1137). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 785. An act for 
the relief of the Eastern Transportation Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1138). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 833. An act for 
the relief of Emma LaMee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1189). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 1038. An act 
for the relief of the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1140). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL; Committee on Claims. S. 1039. An act 
for the relief of the owner of the scow W. T. C. No. 35; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1141). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 1040, An act 
for the relief of the owners of the New York Sanitary Utiliza- 
tion Co. scow No. 14; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1142). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on Claims. S. 1930. An act 
for the relief of the San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 


Co.; without amendment (Rept. No, 1143). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 1937. An act 


for the relief of the Staples Transportation Co., of Fall River, 
Mass.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1144). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims, S. 2079. An 
act for the relief of the owner of the American steam tug 
O'Brien Brothers; without amendment (Rept. No. 1145). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2130. An act 
for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat New York; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1146). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2254. An 
act for the relief of the Beaufort County Lumber Co., of 
Nor Carolina; without amendment (Rept. No. 1147). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2203. An 
act for the relief of Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. and McAllister 
Lighterage Line (Inc.); without amendment (Rept. No. 1148), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims, S. 2860. An 
ant 28 — eee MET? Steamship Lines (Ltd.); 

endmen ept. No. 1149). f - 
mittee of the Whole owes o 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2992. An 

ser en the „ e Coal Mining Co.; 
amendmen ept. No. 1150). Referr - 
mittee of the Whole Hoes „ 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4913. A bill to pay to Jere Austill fees earned as United 
States commissioner; without amendment (Rept. No. 1151). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5637. A 
bill for the relief of Bdward R. Wilson, lieutenant com- 
mander, Supply Corps, United States Navy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1152). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims, H. R. 7969. A bill for the 
relief of Henry Oates; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1153). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8651. A bill for the 
relief of Oscar P, Stewart; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1154). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9238. A 
bill for the relief of the owners of the barkentine Afonterey; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1155), Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
1960. A bill for the relief of Willard Thompson; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1156), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
2225. A bill to correct the military record of Thornton Jack- 
son; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1157). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
2739. A bill to remove the charge of desertion from the records 
of the War Department standing against William J. Dunlap; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1158). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
3541. A bill for the relief of Henry Shull; with an amendment 
et No. 1159). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

onse, 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
7934. A bill for the relief of Benjamin F. Youngs; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1161). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. REPCE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10768. 
A bill for the relief of William Lentz; without amendment 
4 Rept. No. 1162). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. VAILE: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 2905. A 
bill to authorize an exchange of lands with Ed Johnson, of 
Eagle, Colo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1163). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
8727. A bill for the relief of Andrew Cullin; withont amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1160). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10420) granting a pension to Susie Elgretta 
Henderson: Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11486) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances A. Horr; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11231) granting a pension to Gilbert B. Perrin; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. LEAVITT: A bin (H. R. 11540) making a grant of 
land for school purposes, Fort Shaw division, Sun River proj- 
ect, Montana; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 11541) to provide for the 
establishment of transportation lines on the Great Lakes, to 
increase the capital stock, powers, and duties of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISI; A bill (H. R. 11542) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of State to acquire in Rome a site, with an erected build- 
ing thereon, at a cost not to exceed $250,000, for the use of 
the diplomatic and consular establishments of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 11548) to authorize the Secretary of 
State to acquire in Brussels a site, with an erected building 
thereon, at a cost not to exceed $200,000, for the use of the 
diplomatic and consular establishments of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11544) to authorize the Secretary of State 
to acquire in Berlin a site, with an erected building thereon, at 
a cost not to exceed $250,000, for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of tite United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11545) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to replace the granite with marble on the tomb of the unknown 
soldier in front of the Memorial Amphitheater in the Arling- 
ton Cemetery; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11546) to define the status of 
retired officers of the Regular Army who have been or may be 
detailed as professors and assistant professors of military 
science and tactics at educational institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 11547) granting to 
the town of Palm Beach, State of Florida, certain public lands 
of the United States of America for the use and benefit of said 
town; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEACH: A bill (H. R. 11548) to admit free of duty 
carillons of bells for use in houses of worship and for the remis- 
sion and refunding of duties on certain carillons of bells; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 318) establish- 
ing a commission for the participation of the United States in 
the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, authorizing an appropriation to be 
utilized in connection with such observance, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 401) requesting the execu- 
tive department to ascertain from the council of ambassadors 
its attitude toward a proposed change in regulations governing 
the manufacture of commercial aircraft in Germany and to 
inform the House of Representatives; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 5 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill (H. R. 11549) granting a pension 
to Sarah F. Berry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11550) granting an increase of 
pension to Pauline Lieball; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York (by request): A bill (H. R. 
11551) granting a pension to Oskar Hofstrand; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 11552) granting a pension to 
Thomas Keenan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 11553) for the relief of 
Mary E. Mann; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 11554) granting a pension 
to George W. Kohler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11555) to recognize and 
reward the accomplishment of Russel L. Maughan; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 11556) granting a pension 
to Fiora M. Burbeck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 11557) for the relief of John 
G. Pavek; to the Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11558) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Beverage; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 11559) granting an increase 
8 to Adelaide J. Balcom; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill 
Katie Busby; 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11561) granting an increase of pension to 


(H. R. 11500) granting an increase of pension to 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Mary A, Donaghy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOST: A bill (H. R. 11562) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet J, Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 11563) granting an increase of 
See to Jemima E. Downer; to the Committee on Inyalid 

By Mr. LEACH: A bill (H. R. 11564) for the relief of Mabel 
rene pas ae 75 Committee on Claims. 

y Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11565) granting a pension 
to Peter R. Crum; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11566) granting a pension to William 
Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11567) granting an increase of pens‘on te 
Martha M. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_ Also, a bill. (H. R. 11568) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy A. Irwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT; A bill. (H. R. 11569) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Blanche J. Barnard; to the Committee on 
ane Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11570) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia E. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid PE 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11571) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa D. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 11572) granting an increase 
of pension to Almira J. Brown; to tlie Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 11578) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet A. Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11574) granting an increase of pension t 
Nancy J. Strickland; to the Committee on Invalid Peunions. p 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 11575) for the relief of 
the estate of David B. Dowdell, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11576) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha Tuttle; to the Committee ee In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11577) granting an increase of pension. 
8 ee a pres bapa ae on Invalid Donne 
So, a ~ ) granting a pension to Edward 
eae to the Committee on Pensions. e 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11579) granting an increase of sion to 
Mary Wisehart; to the Committee on Inyalid Penis 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 11580) for the relief of Shel- 
eae Purdy; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oå 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11581) granting 
an increase of pension to Cornelia M. Matthews; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11582) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Greenlees; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and rs were | 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 25 Pr 

3413. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Fred A, 
Humphrey’s Post, No. 8, American Legion, Casa Grandè, Ariz., 
favoring the early passage of House bill 6484, for the retire- 
ment of disabled emergency officers; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

8414. Also (by request), petition of Captain Jarvis Post, 
No. 209, G. A. R., at Norton, Department of Kansas, asking for 
the repeal by Congress of the law authorizing the issue of 
memorial 50-cent pieces; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. . 

3415. Aiso (by request), petition of Mrs. Charles Ditter and 
other Gold Star Mothers, asking for favorable consideration 
on House bill 9538; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3416. Also (by request), petition of American Federation of 
Labor, requesting an impartial investigation by Congress of 
frauds aud violences alleged to have been committed during 
the last election held in Porto Rico, November 4, 1924; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

3417. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 18 citizens of Kenton 
County, Ky., against the passage of a compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bill or any other religious legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

3418. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of William H. Mulholland 
Co., Howard & Orr Co, (Inc.), McKey & Poagne, and P. H. 
Cummings & Co., all of Chicago, III., opposiag the bills to 
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proyide for a permanent rent commission for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3419. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of residents of Sheridan, 
Oreg., to the House of Representatives not to concur in the 
passage of the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218), 
nor to pass any other religious legislation which may be pend- 
ing; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3420. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of citizens of Hastings, 
Mich., protesting against Senate bill 3218, a bill providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

3421. By Mr. MacLAFFERTY: Petition of citizens of Ala- 
meda County, Calif., opposing the passage of the compulsory 
Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) or any other national reli- 
gious legislation which may be pending; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

3422. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petitions of residents of Linn 
County Oreg., protesting against the passage of the Sunday 
obseryance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

8423. Also, petitions of residents of Washington County, 
Estucada, Toledo, Gaston, Forest Grove, and Newport, Oreg., 
protesting against the passage of the Sunday observance bill 
(S. 3218) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

$424. Also, petitions of residents of Salem, Forest Grove, 
Washington County, Sunnyside, and Linn County, Oreg., pro- 
testing against the passage of the Sunday observance bill (S. 
3218): to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3425. By Mr. SPEAKS: Papers to accompany House bill 
11393, granting an increase of pension to Harriet Gale; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3426. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Boston Municipal Council, 
United Spanish War Veterans, indorsing the enactment of the 
Knutson bill for relief of veterans of the war with Spain; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3427. Also, petition of Massachusetts Committee, American 
Jewish Congress, favoring enactment of resolution providing 
for admittance extra quota immigrants now at ports of entry; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3428. Also, petition of Braman, Dow & Co., and the Sulpho 
Napthol Co., both of Boston, favoring adoption of the recom- 
mendations of the Postmaster General that legislation be 
enacted to regulate and equalize all rates of postage, in order 
that each class of mail shall be self-sustaining; also, letter 
from the George Close Co., of Boston, favoring the adoption 
of legislation for 1-cent letter mail; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, January 13, 1925 
‘(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1925) 


N45! 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 

§. 1782. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols 
‘Avenue between Good Hope Road and 8 Street SE.; and 

8. 8053. An act to quiet title to original lot 4, square 116, in 
the city of Washington, D. C. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 387) to prescribe the method of capital punishment in 
the District of Columbia, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 10144) to amend an act entitled “An act to fix 
the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police 
force, the United States park police force, and the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 62) to 
authorize the appointment of an additional district judge in 
and for the district of Indiana and to establish judicial diyi- 
sions therein, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


EXPENDITURES OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a detailed statement of expenditures for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1924, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 10144) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
fix the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
police force, the United States park police force, and the fire 
department of the District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 
1924, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 3632) to amend the 
Federal farm loan act and the agricultural credits act of 1923, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 861) 
thereon. 

> BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and roferred 
as fòllows: 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3919) to amend section 206 of the transportation 
act; 1920; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3920) to pension soldiers who were in the mili- 
tary service of the United States during the period of Indian 
wars, campaigns, and disturbances, and the widows, minors, 
and helpless children of such soldiers, and to increase the pen- 
sions of Indian war survivors and widows; to the Committes 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3921) for the relief of Alfred F. Land; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3922) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation 
of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and 
for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous pro- 
duction of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” approved 
June 7, 1924; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3923) granting a pension to Thomas A. McCharles 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3924) granting an increase of pension to Edna M. 
Cross; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 3925) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct a bridge across the 
Monongahela River in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3926) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Mauk (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 167) authorizing the erection 
on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a 
memorial to those who died in the aviation service of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps in the World War; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE AND THOMAS 
JEFFERSON CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I introduce a joint reso- 
lution and ask to have it read and referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 166) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a commission to be known as the Sesquicentennial 
of American Independence and the Thomas Jefferson Centen- 
nial Commission of the United States, in commemoration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence and the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of that 
immortal document, was read the first time by its title, the 
second time at length, and referred to the Committee on the 
Library, as follows: 


Whereas the 4th day of July, 1926, will mark the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independenca, 
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that heroic act which marked the birth of American independence and 
of these United States of America; and 

Whereas by a most noteworthy coincidence that same day, July 4, 
1926, will likewise mark the one hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Thomas Jefferson, who was the author of that immortal document; 
and 

Whereas for upward of 60 years Thomas Jefferson zealously and 
devotedly served our country in countless ways and held many posi- 
tions of honor, trust, and confidence, including among others, that of 
member of the Continental Congress, first minister to France, first 
Secretary of State of the United States, Vice President of the United 
States, and President of the United States for two consecutive terms; 
and 

Whereas for almost a century the people of the United States have 
been endeayoring in various ways to establish a monument which would 
be a suitable memorial to the memory of Thomas Jefferson; and 

Whereas these efforts have finally culminated in the organization of 
an association of patriots known as the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation which, through public contributions, has been enabled to 
acquire title to Monticello, the home which Thomas Jefferson designed 
and built on the mountain top overlooking Charlottesville, Va., and 
in which he lived for over 50 years, and where he died and where 
his Immortal remains now He buried; and 

Whereas the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation has been or- 
ganized and dedicated for the sole purpose of acquiring and preserving 
Monticello as a memorial to Thomas Jefferson and as a patriotic shrine 
which will be an inspiration for all the generations to come to keep 
alive the fundamental ideals of our Republic; and 

Whereas at the invitation of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Founda- 
tion, national, State, and city civie and patriotic committees have 
been and are now being appointed for the following purposes: 

1. To spread a better understanding of those fundamental American 
ideals which Jefferson wrote into the Declaration of Independence. 

2. To aid in raising the funds necessary to free Monticello of debt 
and to endow it so it may be preserved for the generations to come as 
a patriotic shrine. 

3. To cooperate in making the necessary preparations for the national 
celebration on July 4, 1926, when the entire Nation will fittingly com- 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Sesquicentennial of American Independence and the 
Thomas Jefferson Centennial Commission of the United States, in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing 

. of the Declaration of Independence and the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of that immortal docu- 
ment (hereinafter referred to as the commission), and to be composed 
of 19 commissioners as follows : 

The President of the United States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, ex officio; eight 
persons to be appointed by the President of the United States; four 
Senators by the Vice President; and four Representatives by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. The commissioners shall serve without compensation, and 
shall select a chairman from among their number. 

Sec, 3. It shall be the duty of the commissioners to promulgate to 
the American people an address relating te the reason of the creation 
of the commission and of its purposes and to prepare a plan or plans 
for a program in cooperation with the officers and board of governors 
of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, and the other national, 
State, city, civic and patriotic committees, and ether Jefferson cen- 
tennial committees appointed throughout the country for the purpose 
of properly commemorating those signal events which have brought 
this commission into being; and to give due and proper consideration 
te any plan or plans which may be submitted to them; and to take 
such steps as may be necessary in the coordination and correlation of 
the varlous plans which may be submitted to the commission; and if 
the participation of other nations be deemed advisable, to communicate 
with the governments of such nations. 

Src, 4. When the commission shall have approved of a plan of cele- 
bration, then it shall submit for their consideration and approval such 
plan or plans, in so far as it or they may relate to the fine arts, to the 
Commission of Fine Arts in Washington for their approval, and in ac- 
cordance with statutory requirements, ; 

Sec, 5. The commission, after selecting a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among their members, may employ a secretary and such 
other assistants as may be needed for clerical work connected with the 
duties of the commission, and may also engage the services of expert 
advisors; and may fix their respective compensations within the 
amount appropriated for such purposes. 

Sec, 6. The commissioners shall receive no compensation for their 
services, but shall be paid their actual and necessary traveling, hotel, 


and other expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties ont of the 
amount appropriated. 

Sec. 7. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$10,000 to be expended by the commission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 

Sec. 8. The commission shall, on or before the Sth day of December, 
1925, make a report to the Congress in order that enabling legislation 
may be enacted. 

Suc. 9. That the commission hereby created shall expire within two 
years after the expiration of the celebration, December 31, 1926. 

Sec. 10. This joint resolution shall take effect immediately. 


WORKS OF ART IN THE CAPITOL 


Mr. PEPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
298), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library of the Senate is 
anthorized and directed to have prepared a manuscript on the works 
of art and the artists of the United States Capitol, at a cost not to 
exceed $2,500, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate: 
and that such manuscript when completed shall be printed, with illus- 
trations, as a publie document. 


COUNT OF THE ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr. SPENCER submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 25), which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, the 11th day of February, 
1925, at 1 o'clock postmeridian, pursuant to the requirements of the 
Constitution and laws relating to the election of President and Vice 
President of the United States, and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall be their presiding officer; that two tellers shall be previ- 
ously appointed by the President pro tempore on the part of the Sen- 
ate and two by the Speaker on the part ef the House of Representa- 
tives, to whom shall be handed as they are opened by the President of 
the Senate all the certificates and papers purporting to be certificates 
of the electoral votes, which certificates and papers shall be opened, 
presented, and acted upon in the alphabetical order of the States, 
beginning with the letter A; and said tellers, having then read the 
same in the presence and hearing of the two Houses, shall make a list 
of the votes as they shall appear from the said certificates; and the 
votes having been ascertained and counted in manner and according to 
the rules by law provided, the result of the same shall be delivered to 
the President of the Senate, who shall therenpon announce the state 
of the vote, which announcement shall be deemed a sufficient declara- 
tion of the persons, if any, elected President and Vice President of the 
United States, and, together with a list of the votes, be entered on the 
Journals of the two Houses. ; 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr, 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that January 12, 1925, 
the President approyed and signed the following acts: 

S. 807. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine and confirm by patent in the nature of a deed of 
quitclaim the title to lots in the city of Pensacola, Fla.; 

S. 1762. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands within Taos County, N. Mex., 
known as the Santa Barbara grant, by exchanging therefor 
timber, or lands and timber, within the exterior boundaries of 
3 national forest situated within the State of New Mex- 
co; and 

S. 3584. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port back favorably from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia House bill 10144, to amend an act entitled “An act 
to fix the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
police foree, the United States park police foree, and the fire 
department of the District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 
1924; and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate eon- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
reception of the report? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BALL. I will state that in the engrossing of the bill 
last year four policemen were left out of the increase of sal- 
ary, and it is not fair to continue that discrimination. While 
the Senate put them in, the House failed to include them in 
the engrossing. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 


the bill just reported by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to fix the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan police force, the United 
States park police force, and the fire department of the District of 
Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924 (Public No. 148, 68th Cong.), be, 
and the same is hereby, amended as follows: 

In section 2, after the words “battalion chief engineers,” strike 
out the figures “ $3,050" and insert the figures“ $3,250,” in accord- 
ance with an amendment of the Senate to the bill II. R. 5855, which 
was not included in the engrossed amendments to said bill as trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CALL OF THE ROLL . 


Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names; 


Ashurst Ernst La Follette Sheppard 
Ball Fernald McCormick Shipstead 
Bayard Ferris MeKellar Shortridge 
Bingham Fess McKinley Simmons 
Borah Fletcher MeNary Smith 
Brookhart George Mayfield Smoot 

Bruce Gerry Means Spencer 
Bursum Gooding Metcalf Stanley 
Rutler Greene Moses Sterling 
Cameron Hale Neely Trammell 
Capper Harris Norbeck Underwood 
Copeland Harrison Norris Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pepper Warren 
Dale Kendrick Phipps Ransdell 
Dial Keyes Pittman Watson 

DiN King Ralston Willis 

Edge Ladd Reed, Pa, 


Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Brovssarp] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-five Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

APPOINTMENT TO TARIFF COMMISSION 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me for the purpose of putting certain docu- 
ments in the Recorp? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to read to the Senate a very brief 
editorial appearing this morning in the Washington Post 
under the title of “A serious charge,” as follows; 


A SERIOUS CHARGE 


The United States Sugar Association has issued a circular under 
date of January 9, signed by its secretary, in which it calls atten- 
tion to a letter sent ont by Jesse F. McDonald, former Governor of 
Colorado, now president of the national tariff? council of that State. 
This extraordinary document, according to the sugar association's 
circular, solicits “ contributions of $100 each from 100 different in- 
dividuals, firms, and corporations for the avowed purpose of pre- 
venting the reappointment of Commissioner David J. Lewis and ge- 
curing the selection of a ‘protectionist Democrat" in his place.” 

If this letter bas been correctly quoted by the sugar association, 
the charge is one which can not be ignored. No matter what modi- 
fications might appear from a perusal of the context, the implication 
as set forth in the circular is of an unblushing attempt to bribe 
officials of the United States Government, What else can “ contri- 
butions” for the purpose of preventing a reappointment mean? 

It would seem as if a great deal too much has been said, or much 
too little. It assuredly behooves one who has been honored by the 
people of his State, as well as a host of presumably reputable firms 
and individuals, to come forward to explain the meaning of their 
actions, i 


Mr. President, I wish also to put in the Recorp, along with 
the editorial, the letter to which it refers. If the Senator 
from Washington will grant me sufficient time, I would like 
to have the clerk read the letter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Without objection, the clerk will read as requested. 
The reading clerk read as follows; 


NATIONAL TARIFF COUNCIL, 
Denver, Colo., August 15, 1023. 

Dran Mr. : I am Inclosing copy of a news item from a 
recent issue of the Pueblo Chieftain, which will give you a general 
idea of the work we are carrying on in behalf of the producers of 
Colorado. 

The National Tariff Council is doing similar work in Alabama, 
Georgia, and other selected States in a concentrated effort to first 
break down the opposition to protection in the heart of the South 
and then use it as an influence in other States. 

Of equal importance to this organization work is the appointment 
of a tariff commissioner to succeed Commissioner Lewis, whose term 
of office expires September 30. 

Mr. Lewis is one of the three commissioners who voted to reduce 
the present tariff on sugar, The law requires that the tarif com- 
mission shall be bipartisan and Mr. Lewis's successor must be a 
Democrat. 

The industries comprising the National Tariff Council, numbering 
more, than 100, are putting forth their combined efforts to secure 
the appointment of a protectionist Democrat to this important position. 

The success of this movement means that friends of raw materials 
will then constitute a majority of the tariff commission. 

As you well know there is a widespread movement now under way 
throughout the Nation for a general tarif reduction, especially on 
raw materials, 

The tariff schedules affecting one of Colorado's leading money 
crops have recently been attacked and there is grave danger that 
other farm, ranch, and mine products may next come under fire. 

The bankers, merchants, and producers of Colorado are aiding the 
movement to prevent this discrimination against our State and we 
want you to join in financing this activity. 

Will you be one of 100 prominent citizens to subscribe $100 to 
this worthy cause? Check should be made payable to The National 
Tarif Council and mailed to Clark G. Mitchell, care of the Denver 
National Bank. 

Yours very truly, 


Jess F. McDoNAp, Colorado Chairman, 
Approved: 
Rox Cox, 
President Colorado Bankers’ Association. 
W. E. Lerrorp, 
President Mountain States Beet Growers’ Marketing Association. 
Ben M. WHITH, 
President Colorado Stockgrowers’ Association. 
W. J. H. Doran, 
President Colorado Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association. 
D. B. BIER, 
President Colorado Creamery Butter Manufacturers’ Association. 
FRANK RAUCHFUSS, 
Secretary Colorado Honey Producers’ Association. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall not trespass upon 
the time of the Senator from Washington, who very kindly 
gave me permission to interrupt him merely for the purpose of 
putting these documents into the Recorp. I do not at this 
time wish to comment at all upon the documents, either the 
editorial or the letter. I think they both speak adequately for 
themselves; but at some later time I shall revert to this 
question and put into the Recorp other documents that are 
in my possession relating to this matter. For the present I 
content myself by making public in the Recorp what appears 
to be an attempt by grossly improper methods to influence 
the selection of the personnel of the commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has given me permission to 
make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But with four Senators on 
their feet the Chair desires to know what the Senator from 
Washington intends to do with the floor. If he desires to 
yield, to whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Chair need be concerned 
until some Senator addresses the Chair. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] can take care of himself, as can 
other Senators. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Six{mons] had not completed his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton yields to the Senator from North Carolina. The Senator 
from North Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall accommodate the Chair by not say- 
ing anything further. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Utah; and if so, to 
which Senator from Utah? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I will yield to either Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the light of the statement just 
read from the desk, I ask the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
StuMONs] if it is not the duty of Senators, particularly on this 
side of the Chamber, to carefully consider the names of all per- 
sons nominated by the Chief Executive for places on the Tariff 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, and all other com- 
missions and boards which, by law, are nonpartisan or bi- 
partisan? 

VI. SIMMONS, Undoubtedly such should be done. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. The purpose of Con- 
gress would be defeated if agencies of the character referred to 
are wholly selected from one political party, or are representa- 
tive in a dogmatic and partisan way of but one class of po- 
litical or economic thought. The boards and commissions which 
I am considering are important factors in the administration 
of the affairs of our Government, and their usefulness depends 
upon whether they act independently and in a fair and im- 
80 manner in the discharge of the duties imposed upon 
them. 

Partisan propaganda or political pressure exerted to secure 
the appointment of partisans to these Federal agencies should 
be condemned, and if any Executive should be influenced in 
making his appointments for these boards and commissions by 
such propaganda or partisan pressure, this course should be 
met by stout resistance by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the senior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to assure my colleagues that the 
President of the United States will not be influenced in any 
way by such a letter as that which has been read at the desk. 
I do not know who the man is who has written the letter. I 
suppose he represents one of those organizations which col- 
lect money from all over the United States for the purpose 
of keeping in office their own officials. I have no doubt that 
what money they collect or have collected under this letter 
will be expended, as such money is usually expended, for run- 
ning their own organization. No one can condemn this letter 
more than do I. It is unwise, it is unjust, and it will not help 
any farm organization in the United States. I, therefore, ex- 
press the hope, Mr, President, that this will be a lesson to 
other organizations which may attempt to raise money in this 


way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Washington indulge 
me for just a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understood the Senator from Utah, 
he stated that he did not know who the „person was who wrote 
the letter? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The editorial from which I read stated 
that Mr. McDonald was a former Governor of Colorado. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should have said that I did not personally 
know him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to join the Senator from Utah in 
expressing the opinion that the President of the United States 
will not yield to any such propaganda as that, I have no 
idea that the President would do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the President of the United 
States knows anything about the letter or ever would have 
heard of it if it had not been put out by the press. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume the President would have heard 
of it. . 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator from Washington yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I am surprised, and I might 
say disappointed, that any such letter should have emanated 
from an organization claiming to have an office in Colorado, 
and that such a letter should have received the indorsement of 
other organizations composed of business men in the State of 
Colorado. I feel confident that they did not realize what they 
were doing in subscribing to any such purpose or indorsing 
a letter asking for contributions for improper uses. 

I desire to join the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
in his statement, and I feel confident that the President would 


rather lean backward and go against any recommendation 
backed by such influence than to yield to the solicitation of 
persons who would be influenced in that manner. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator for that expression of 
opinion. It is, to my mind, one of the greatest outrages ever 
attempted, involving the very destruction of the principle 
upon which our Tariff Commission act was based. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Absolutely. The organization which is 
known as the National Tariff Association—if that is the 
name, 4s I caught it from the reading of the letter—I think 
A 1 offshoot or branch of the Southern Tariff Association, so 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is correct. 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT E. LEE SANER 


Mr. MAYFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address on “Governmental review,“ which 
was delivered in the city of Philadelphia last July by Hon. 
Robert E. Lee Saner, president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, in the dual func- 
tion of temporary Presiding Officer and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing, will have to ask that that document be 
referred to the Committee on Printing, and it will be so 
referred. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 518) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers and 
other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, 
or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, 
at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; 
Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be 
located and constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on 
the Black Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and trans- 
mission line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to 
lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, 
Dam No, 2 and Dam No. 3 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th 
Cong., ist sess.), including power stations when constructed as 
provided herein, and for other purposes. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that all speeches on 
the pending amendment be limited to 10 minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request preferred by the Senator from Ne- 
braska to the effect that all speeches upon the pending amend- 
ment shall hereafter be limited to 10 minutes? 

Mr. SMITH, The Senator does not mean the Underwood 
amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. NORRIS, The pending amendment is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The request relates to the 
so-called Jones amendment. Is there objection? The Chair 
1 none, and the unanimous- consent agreement is entered 
nto. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, because I have 
introduced- this substitute I hope that no one will think that 
I assume that I know better how to deal with this problem than 
those who have giyen it a great deal of consideration and a 
great deal of study, but I confess that the longer the debate 
has run with reference to the various propositions before us, 
the more uncertain I have become as to the course we should 
adopt. I have heard other Senators express the same uncer- 
tainty. It was merely as expressing my own idea as to what 
would be the wisest thing to do under the circumstances that I 
prepared this amendment and have offered it and will ask for 
a vote upon it. 

There have been many suggestions, of course, from both sides 
of the Chamber that the power interests were especially inter- 
ested in the proposed legislation. I have been rather sur- 
prised to find that there are those on both sides of the question 
who have the same opinion with reference to the bill which 
they oppose. Some have suggested that the Underwood substi- 
tute is especially important to the power interests; that they 
were especially desirous of having it passed; and that they 
would be particularly benefited by it. And then I have heard 


other Senators state that the power interests would be equally 
benefited by the measure proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Nozzis]. 


Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to say that there is 
no Member of the Senate who has any question as to the sin- 
cerity of either the Senator from Alabama or the Senator from 
Nebraska, and, whatever the effect of the respective measures 
might be or however one or the other might benefit this or that 
interest, there can be no doubt upon the part of any Senator 
that those who support the one measure or the other are abso- 
lutely sincere in their belief that the measure which they sup- 
port is for the best interests of the country and the best in- 
terests of the people of the United States. There is simply a 
difference of opinion as to what should be done. i 

This is a tremendously important question. We have already 
expended at Muscle Shoals something over $125,000,000, and 
about the lowest estimate that I haye heard of possible expendi- 
ture there is $150,000,000. It will probably be a larger sum 
than that. So, from the standpoint of its actual expenditure 
at Muscle Shoals, the Government is tremendously interested 
in the problem. 

The junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] has ex- 
pressed some wonder as to why I should take any interest in 
this matter, coming as I do from a locality about 3,000 miles 
away from Muscle Shoals. Of course, Mr. President, I do 
have the good fortune to live about 3,000 miles from Muscle 
Shoals, but the people of my State are interested in it, The 
one hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and fifty million 
dollars will not come from Alabama; it will not come from 
Tennessee or the surrounding territory, but it will come more 
largely from territory far away, probably not so much from 
my State, although the people of my State will contribute in 
taxes which they will pay to the National Government quite a 
large sum of the one hundred and twenty-five million or one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. All the people of the country, Mr. 
President, are interested in this matter, for they are all af- 
fected to a greater or less degree, and they will all contribute 
their part toward the construction of whatever works will be 
put in there. 

Of course, I appreciate the situation of the Senators from 
Alabama, and I have no fault to find with their earnestness 
and with their intense interest in this matter and the disposi- 
tion of Muscle Shoals. Their attitude is very natural. I 
should be very much surprised if they did not manifest very 
great interest in it; but the remainder of the country is like- 
wise interested in the proper disposition of this question, and, 
in my judgment, Mr. President, it is wise for us to make haste 
slowly. 

The editorial read by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] yesterday expresses my sentiments very clearly and 
very concisely with reference to this question. It is important, 
of course, to settle it; but, in my judgment, we will do it more 
economically and we will get far better results by being pretty 
careful and sure that we are right before we take definite 
action. 

It is true that this matter has been under consideration for 
quite a while, yet I think it is also true that the Congress has 
given most of its time and most of its attention to the concrete 
proposal by Mr. Ford, and when the bill proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was reported to the Sen- 
ate that proposition was still pending. The proposal submitted 
by the committee was proposed as a substitute for the pro- 
posal of Henry Ford, but the attention of the Congress and 
the attention of the people had been more particularly directed 
to the proposal of Mr. Ford, and it was not until long after 
this report that he withdrew his offer. So the House proposi- 
tion, which involves the Henry Ford offer, really is not before 
the Senate for consideration, having been withdrawn by him, 

The proposal of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
never has been submitted to any committee. It never has been 
considered by any committee. I think, as a general rule, yery 
great weight should be given to the report of a committee, 
My inclinations are generally in favor of supporting a pro- 
posal by a committee. In this instance, however, the commit- 
tee was very seriously divided over the so-called Norris bill. 
Some of the strongest opposition presented to the bill- of the 
Senator from Nebraska comes from members of the committee. 
When the matter was up I voted for the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama. I did so, as was said by the Senator 
from New York the other day, because it seemed to me to be a 
little bit more in accord with my views than the proposal of 
the committee. There was not very much difference. Some 
of the remarks and discussion of the measure since that vote 
have led me to think that possibly I might change my vote if 
I had the opportunity. 

It has been asserted by some Members who apparently have 
given the subject very careful consideration that the matter of 
Government ownership and control is not involved in either of 
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these propositions. There are, however, one or two 

i other pro- 
posals in the substitute that had more infiuence with me than 
anything else; but I am not going to take the time to discuss 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President ust a 
I think I am not at all in error concerning the "arene 
want the confirmation of the view, however. 

There is nothing in this amendment that circumsecribes the 
kind of a report that might be made? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; there is not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. So that in the unlikely eyent 
that the Secretary of War or the Secretary of Agriculture or 
8 oo negates yia the a might want the 

at activiti 4 
it under the Senator's poe ca ae Saree O 

Mr. JONES of Washington, They could. I tried to make 
my amendment simple and broad and comprehensive. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I so read it, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, briefly, 


amendment provides for a commission composed of the void 


of national defense. The Secretary of Agriculture is =- 
cially interested in the matter of fertilizer for the benefit of 
the farmer. Then, of course, it is possible that the President, 
in the selection of the third member, would select some one 
An d res thi S 
req s commission to re 

before the first Monday in December of this tite 20. that 
there will be but very little delay in the matter. We are in- 
sured a prompt report; and, as has been suggested by the 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON], they are not limited 
in any way in the character of the report that they shall make. 
except that under the amendment they are not permitted to 
consider a proposal to lease this property for a longer period 
than 50 years. That brings the matter within the terms of 
the settled policy with reference to water-power disposition 
that Congress has laid down. We also direct them to consider 
the matter of nitrates for war purposes and fertilizer pur- 
poses, although we do not give them a positive direction as to 
cg Sed aris wal 75 3 shall include in their report; 

ut they must co: er elements in makin 3 
miting es g up and sub- 

. President, in brief, those are the terms of - 
ment. It seems to me that it is perfectly clear; jal tes os 
question, as it presents itself to me, is whether or not we feel 
that we are sufficiently informed to adopt a concrete but a 
very complicated proposal such as is involved in either one of 
these bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time 
from Washington has expired. 8 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire t a 
tage of the 10 minutes accorded to me to LEA beet es 
parison of the two measures. 

In the first place, let me say that the nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals Dam No. 2, which is supposed to be an effective plant, 
and was six years ago, is completed. On the 1st day of next 
July Dam No. 2, furnishing an adequate supply of electricity 
to operate it, will be completed, So, on the Ist day of next July 
we shall have a plant that will be prepared to go ahead and 
do business. 

The proposal that I have made, as it stands to-day—it has 
been somewhat amended—gives the President of the United 
States, with certain limitations in regard to the manufacture 
of nitrogen and fertilizer and the price that he must charge 
for leasing the dam, all of which are merely limitations and 
not directions, the absolute authority to take up this matter, 
make a lease if he can, and start this machinery to be a going 
concern, 

That is all there is in the first part of my proposition. 
Although there is a good deal of other language, in substance 
that is what the bill provides for. 

The question is as to whether you prefer, with a plant that 
can operate on the Ist of July, to allow the Secretary of War 
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and the Secretary of Agriculture and another commissioner to 
go out and examine all the properties and report to you as to 
what you should do, or whether you desire to turn them over 
to the President of the United States and say: “Here is the 
concrete proposition, It is a proposition that was agreed on 
in 1916 in the national defense act, and it is up to the Execu- 
tive to run it, and you take it and run it.” 

In my judgment the President of the United States is just 
as capable of reaching that conclusion as the commission. 
You may say that you are going to appoint a commission and 
consider what they have to say. If that is the viewpoint, if 
you are merely appointing a commission to determine in the 
future and make a report to you, you will get nowhere. Next 
year we will be debating this subject over again, and all the 
water that is running over that dam, with its idle machinery, 
will be a loss to the people of the United States. It is cer- 
tainly worth two or three million dollars a year, if not more. 

It is true that this amendment provides that they may lease 
the power for not over a year. They may recover a small 
amount in that way; but you can not sell this water power at 
anything like an adequate consideration unless you are going 
to do it for a sufficient length of time for a man to go into the 
business and operate under it, A short lease of water power 
means an inadequate price. 

As I understand the proposal of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, there is some of it with which I am in thorough ac- 
cord. On page 3, line 8, he provides that— 


The production of an adequate supply of nitrates for war and fer- 
tilizer purposes is hereby declared to be the primary purpose of the 
Muscle Shoals development, and such purpose shall be given full con- 
sideration in the report and recommendations made to Congress here- 
under, 


Which I take to mean that that is a direction to this com- 
mission to lay aside the water-power proposition, and find a 
method by which a development can be made in favor of using 
this power for the production of fertilizers in time of peace 
and nitrogen in time of war. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, I just want the Recorp to show that that was 
not the purpose, and I do not think it is the proper construc- 
tion of the language that they should lay aside the power 
proposition. We want them to consider all, but that should 
be given special consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood what the Senator said. 
There is no man in the Senate Chamber whom I admire more 
than the Senator from Washington, but I am compelled to 
try his case on the language he has in his amendment. I do 
not know what the Senator's intention was, but the language 
I read is in the amendment, and it says: 


The production of an adequate supply of nitrates for war and fer- 
tilizer purposes is hereby declared to be the primary purpose of the 
Muscle Shoals development. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but not the only pur- 


Pose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if it is the primary purpose, that 
is what they have to undertake to do, 

Now let me call the Senator's attention to another clause. 
After naming the commission, he provides that— 


They are hereby constituted a commission to investigate and study 
the proposals and questions involved in the use and disposition of the 
water-power resources and property of the United States at and con- 
nected with Muscle Shoals and to report to Congress on or before the 
first Monday in December, 1925, its conclusions and recommendations 
for the use or disposition of the same, 


That is the only other clause in the amendment that refers 
to what they shall do, That clause is coupled with a clause 
which says that the primary purpose shall be for fertilizer 
and for national defense. Those being the only two clauses 
on the subject, I think the natural construction is that it is 
for that purpose, and I am glad to have it for that purpose. I 
am not in disagreement with the Senator from Washington 
if that is his purpose, because, as I haye said all the time, 
this is not a proposal for a great superpower proposition, and 
ought not to be. In 1916 we pledged ourselves to national 
defense, It is what the people of America understood we were 
going to do when we erected this plant. I want it held to 
that purpose. I want it held to such a purpose that should 


the tocsin of war sound again we will know that we have 
ut least 40,000 tons of pure nitrogen with which to defend 
our coast line. 

The Senator also says in the first section of his amendment; 


The commission may invite proposals for the lease or purchase of 
such properties, or any part thereof, and report such proposals to 
Congress, with their recommendations in regard to the same. 


That is, with regard to the lease or purchase. 

He has limited his commission to recommendations for lease 
or purchase. I am not now and never have been in favor 
of selling this property. I prefer private operation to Gov- 
ernment operation. But the title to this property should 
remain in the United States, because it is for defense in time 
of war, and I am not in favor of any commission reporting 
that we shall sell it. I do not know that the commission 
would so recommend, but it does not authorize Government 
operation. There is not one word in this amendment that 
would authorize the Government, in the event we could not 
get a lessee or a purchaser, to organize a Goyernment corpo- 
ration and run the property, and, although I do not believe 
in the doctrine of the Government engaging in business in 
order to create a supply of nitrogen for war purposes, I think 
without violation of my principles I can say that if it is 
impossible to get a lease we are justified in creating a corpo- 
ration which will be in a stand-by condition to produce nitrogen 
in time of wur. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator think the language in lines 11 and 12, page 1, “its 
conclusions and recommendations for the use or disposition 
of the same,” would authorize the commission to submit any 
proposal for Government operation or otherwise? That is 
what I intended. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I said a while ago, there is no man 
in the Senate in whom I have more confidence than I have 
in the Senator from Washington; but I must read what the 
Senator says in his amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that; and I was reading 
part of the language of the amendment, but we must construe 
it all together. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, If what the Senator has read had been 
all he provided in his amendment, I think it might be construed 
to authorize a recommendation in favor of Government opera- 
tion; but in construing the amendment we must take it by its 
four corners. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I am doing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator says that they shall make 
such recommendations “for the use and disposition of the 
same,” and then a few lines below the amendment provides 
that “the commission may invite proposals for the lease or 
purchase of the property. Nowhere does the Senator say any- 
thing about a Government corporation running it in the event 
we can not get a lessee or purchaser. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Alabama has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment by way of substitute offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum so as to give those now out of the Chamber 
an opportunity to be present when the vote is taken, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum call is demanded, 
and the Secretary will call the roll to ascertain if a quorum of 
the Senate be present. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald La Follette Shields 

Ball Ferris McCormick Shipstead 
Bayard Fess McKellar Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McKinley Simmons 
Borah George MeNary Smith 
Brookhart Gerr: Mayfield Smoot 

Bruce Gooding Means Spencer 
Bursum Greene Metcalf Stanley 
Butler Hale Moses Sterling 
Cameron Harreld Neely Swanson 
Capper Harris Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Couzens Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis* Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh, Mout. 
Dale Jones, Wash, Pittman Warren 

Dial Kendrick Ralston Watson 

Dill Keyes Ransdell Willis 

Edge Kin, Reed, Pa. 

Elkins Lad Sheppard 


Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Broussarp] is necessarily absent owing to illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators 
haye answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
The question is upon agreeing to the amendment by way of 
substitute offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
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Joxxs J. Upon that question the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the Secretary will call the roll, 

The principal legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). I desire to an- 
nounce that I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. LADD (when Mr. Frazier’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Frazier] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. He is paired with the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Epwakps], If my colleague were present, he would 
vote for the Jones amendment, and I understand that if pres- 
ent the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] would vote 
in opposition to it. 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. Grass's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Grass] is unavoidably detained from the Sen- 
ate. He is paired with the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. MCLEAN]. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovus- 
sann]. He is absent, and I transfer my pair to the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Broussarp] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with my colleague [Mr. Ernst]. In his absence, I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. My colleague [Mr. STANFIELD] is absent. He 
is paired with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “ yea”; and 
if the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. My colleague [Mr. Jonxsox of Minne- 
sota] is absent on account of sickness in his family. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPBENS]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “yea”; and if the 
Senator from Mississippi were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] is paired with the junior Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst]. If present, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson] would vote “ nay,” and I understand 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exyst] would vote yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My colleague [Mr. WHEELER] is 
unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. The junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS] is unavoidably absent. He has a pair on this ques- 
tion with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHnson]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—46 

Ashurst Ferris Moses Shipstead 

all ee Neely Shortridge 
Bingham Harrel Norbeck Simmons 
Borah 8 Calif. Norris Smith 
Brookhart Jones, N. Mex. die Smoot 

ursum Jones, Wash. Overman Sterling 
Cameron La Follette Pepper Wadsworth 
Capper McCormick Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland McKellar Ralston Walsh, Mout. 
Conzens MeN. Ransdell atson 
Cummins Mayfield Reed, Pa. 
Din Means Sheppard 

NAYS—33 

Bayard Fletcher Keyes Stanley 
Bruce George King Swanson 
Butler Gerry Ladd Trammell 

Artis Greene McKinley Underwood 
Vale Hale McLean Warren 
Dial Harris Metcalf Willis 
Edge Harrison Pittman 
Fernald Ioflin Shields 
Fess Kendricks Spencer 

NOT VOTING—17 

Broussard Frazier Owen Weller - 
Caraway Glass Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Edwards Howell Robinson 
Elkins Johnson, Minn, Stanfield. 
Ernst Lenroot Stephens 


So the amendment of Mr. Joxxs of Washington in the mation 
of a substitute was agreed to, as follows: 


In lieu of the amendment made in the Committee of the Whole 
insert: 

That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and a 
third person to be appointed by the President of the United States 
who, if not a public official of the United States, shall be paid out of 
the appropriation herein authorized such compensation as may be 
fixed by the President, be, and they are hereby, constituted a com- 
mission to investigate and study the proposals and questions involved 


in the use and disposition of the water-power resources and property 
of the United States at and connected with Muscle Shoals and to 
report to Congress on or before the first Monday in December, 1925, 
its conclusions and recommendations for the use or disposition of 
the same. The commission is authorized and directed to use in the 
work herein authorized such employees of the War and Agricultural 
Departments as can be used advantageously, and may employ such 
additional assistants as may be necessary within the limits of ap- 
propriations made for such purposes, The commission may invite 
proposals for the lease or purchase of such properties, or any part 
thereof, and report such proposals to Congress, with their recommenda- 
tions in regard to the same. The appropriation of $100,000 is hereby 
authorized for carrying out the purposes of this act. Until legisla- 
tion shall be enacted providing otherwise, the Secretary of War, with 
the approval of the President, is authorized temporarily to dispose 
of the power developed at Muscle Shoals from time to time upon such 
terms as he may deem wise, but no contract for the use-of the power 
shall be made for a longer period than one year. No proposal for 
a lease of any of the property or resources involved herein for more 
than 50 years shall be considered. The production of an adequate 
supply of nitrates for war and fertilizer purposes is hereby declared 
to be the primary purpose of the Muscle Shoals development, and such 
purpose shall be given full consideration in the report and recom- 
mendations made to Congress hereunder. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to construct 
Dam No. 3 in the Tennessee River, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in 
accordance with report submitted in House Document 1262, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session: Provided, That the Secretary of War 
may in his discretion make such modifications in the plans presented 
in such report as he may deem advisable in the interest of power or 
navigation: Provided further, That funds for the prosecution of this 
work may be allotted from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made 
by Congress for the improvement, preservation, and maintenance of 
rivers and harbors. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit to the 
Chair a parliamentary inquiry. 

1 8 75 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state the 
qu 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 desire to offer an amendment striking out 
the amendment just agreed to and inserting a substitute. I 
can, of course, offer it in a different way as an amendment, 
but I inquire of the Chair whether it is in order now to offer 
an amendment striking out the Jones amendment and insert- 
ing a substitute different from the one upon which we have 
voted either in Committee of the Whole or in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair understand 
the question. The Senator from Nebraska inquires whether 
it is in order now to offer a substitute for the amendment just 
agreed to? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment being one 
acted upon as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is in 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 
send to the desk. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I inquire of the Senator whether the 
amendment he now submits incorporates the amendment which 
I offered? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that it does incor- 
porate that amendment. It is the last section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
offers an amendment, which the clerk will read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The PRINCIPAL LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 


Section 1. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to compiete the construction of Dams Nos. 2 and 3 in the 
Tennessee River, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accordance with report 
submitted in House Document 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first ses- 
sion: Provided, That the Secretary of War may in his discretion make 
such modifications in the plans presented in such report as he may 
deem advisable in the interest of power or navigation: Provided further, 
That funds for the prosecution of this work may be allotted from 
appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by Congress for the im- 
provement, preservation, and maintenance of rivers and harbors; and 
in order to provide for a larger amount of primary power to be de- 
veloped on the Tennessee River if a suitable site or sites can be found 
upon investigation, where practical storage reseryoirs can be obtained 
at reasonable cost, the Secretary of War is directed to take the neces- 
sary steps to secure such sites and to build the necessary dams for the 
impounding of water therein. If the Secretary of War, under authority 
ef this act, constructs one er more dams for the purpose of impounding 


I offer the amendment which I 
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the waters of said river, he shall give due consideration in the con- 
struction of such dams to the development of hydroelectric power, to 
the necessities of navigation, and flood control. 

Sec. 2, That in the construction of said Dam No. 3, or in the con- 
struction of other dams or other works provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to use and to remove any of the 
temporary buildings now owned by the Government of the United 
States and erected anywhere in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals or nitrate 
plants Nos. 1 or 2, providing the removal of such buildings will not 
interfere with the operations of the Federal Chemical Corporation as 
hereinafter set forth, 

Suc. 3. That if the Secretary of War should find it advisable and 
practical to construct storage reseryoirs on the Tennessee River or 
any of its tributaries as hereinbefore provided, and that by virtue 
thereof the flow of the Tennessee River is equalized and a larger 
amount of primary power thereby developed, he shall require of any 
private person, partnership, or corporation maintaining a dam on said 
river for the development of power, to contribute bis or its propor- 
tionate share for the construction of said reservoirs, and he is hereby 
authorized to take the necessary action or actions in court for the 
purpose of compelling contribution to such development by any person, 
partnership, or corporation receiving the benefits therefrom; and if 
the right to dam said river for the purpose of developing hydroelectric 
power is hereafter given by virtue of any law of the United States, to 
any person, partnership, or corporation, one of the requirements of 
said grant shall be that the person, partnership, or corporation given 
the privilege to build any such dam, shall pay his or its proportionate 
share of the expenses of the construction of any such reservoir or 
reservoirs, either then constructed or thereafter constructed by virtue 
of this act. 

SEC, 4. That there is hereby incorporated and created a corporation 
by the name, style, and title of “ the Federal Chemical Corporation” 
(hereafter referred to as the corporation), Sald corporation shall have 
perpetual succession and shall have power— 

(1) To adopt, use, and alter a corporate seal; 

(2) To sue and be sued and to complain and te defend In any court 
of law and equity within the United States; 

(3) To make and enforce such contracts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act; 

(4) To appoint and fix the compensation of such employees, attor- 
neys, and agents as are necessary for the transaction of the business 
of the corporation, to define thelr duties, require bonds of them, and fix 
the penalties thereof; but in no case shall any such employee receive a 
salary in excess of $12,000 per annum; — 

(5) To preseribe, amend, and repeal by-laws not inconsistent with 
this act for the conduct of its business; 

(6) In the name of the United States Government, to exercise the 
right of eminent domain, and in the purchase of any real estate or in 
the acquisition of real estate by condemnation proceedings the title to 
such real estate shall be taken in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment; and 

(7) To exercise all the rights, powers, and privileges conferred upon 
it by this act and such additional powers as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. That the business of said corporation shall be transacted by 
a board of directors (hereinafter called the board), consisting of three 
persons, to be appointed by the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Members of said board 
shall hold their offices during good behavior and shall receive a salary 
of $10,000 per year, payable monthly: Provided, That any member of 
gaid board may be removed from office at any time by a concurrent 
resolution of the House of Representatives and the Senate. No member 
of said board shall during his continuance in office be engaged in any 
other business, but shall give his entire time to the business of said 
corporation, Said board shall select one of its members as president. 
It shall select a treasurer and as many assistant treasurers as it deems 
proper, and such treasurer and assistant treasurers may be corpora- 
tions or banking institutions and shall zive such security for the safe- 
keeping of the moneys of said corporations as the board may require. 

Sec. 6. In the appointment of officials and the selection of employees 
for said corporation and in the promotion of any such employees or 
officials no political test of qualifications shall be permitted or given 
consideration, but all such appointments and promotions shall be given 
and made on the basis of merit and efficiency. The board shall keep a 
record of all requests, orai and written, made to any member thereof, 
coming from any source, asking for any favor in behalf of any person 
or the promotion of any employee, which record shall be open to the 
public inspection. Any member of said board who permits the use of 
political or partisan influence in the selection of any employee, or in 
the promotion of any such employee of said corporation, or who gives 
any consideration to political consideration in the official action of 
said board, or who, knowing that such political influence has been or 
is attempted, does not record the same in said record shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
a sum not exceeding $1,000 or be imprisoned not to exceed six months, 


or both such fine and imprisonment, and the conviction of any member 
of said board of the offense herein defined shall have the effect of 
remoying such member from office, 

SEC, 7. That upon the completion of the organization of said cor- 
poration, the President and the Secretary of War sball turn over to 
said corporation United States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, erected at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with all real estate used in connection 
therewith; all machinery, tools, equipment, accessories, and materials 
thereunto belonging; all laboratories and plants used as auxiliaries 
thereto, the Waco Quarry in Franklin County, Ala.; the railroad, to- 
gether with the engines, cars, tools, materials, machine shops, and all 
accessories used in the operation of said railroad at or near Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; and all other power units and transmission lines of the 
United States used as auxiliaries of the United States nitrate plants 
Nos. 1 and 2: Provided, however, That the transfer of any of the 
property above described to said corporation shall be subject to such 
use of said property by the Secretary of War as he may elect, in the 
construction and development of the dams hereinbefore provided for. 

As soon as any of the dams herein provided to be constructed by the 
Secretary of War have been completed the President and the Secretary | 
of War shall turn the same over to said corporation, together with all 
buildings and real estate owned by the United States used in connec- | 
tion therewith, and thereafter said property shall be in the control and 
under the management of said corporation, Said corporation shall also 
have the power and authority to acquire, establish, maintain, and oper- 
ate such other laboratories and experimental plants as may be deemed 
necessary or advisable by said corporation to carry out the provisions ! 
of this act. It shall have power to establish agencies anywhere in the ' 
United States for the sale of its products, and in order to prevent a 
monopoly of the fertilizer business or the undue and unreasonable ad- 
vance in the price of fertilizer, it shall have power to manufacture a 
completed fertilizer ready for use, and if necessary, to sell the same 
direct to farmers or to organizations of farmers; and in the sale of 
ehemical parts of fertilizer to manufacturers thereof, it shall have 
power to prescribe the price at which such manufacturer so purehasing 
any of the corporation's products shall sell the fertilizer to the farmer. 
It is hereby declared that one of the objects of this act is to regulate 
the sale of fertilizer to persons engaged in agriculture with a view to” 
preventing the control of the price of such fertilizer by a monopoly or 
the sale thereof at unreasonable prices. 

It shall be the duty of said board, through the operation of its 
laboratories and experimental plants, to devise and install improve- 
ments in nitrate plants Nos, 1 and 2 as such experiments and develop- 
ments may, in the judgment of the said board, be deemed advisable. 

Sec. 8. That in case all the power developed at Dams Nos. 2 and 3, 
or any other dam or dams constructed by the Secretary of War under 
the provisions of this act and turned over to said corporation, can not 
be used to practical advantage and is not necessary for the manufacture 
of fertilizer or explosives as herein provided, the board may, in its 
discretion, sell any such surplus power so developed to any State, 
municipality, district, corporation, partnership, or person, upon such . 
terms and under such conditions as the board may deem just; and in 
making such sale the board shall give preference to States, counties, 
municipalities, and districts; and if the sale of such surplus power is 
made to private individuals, corporations, or partnerships for distribu- 
tion or resale, the board may, as one of the conditions of such sale, 
provide in the contract therefor for the regulation of the price at which 
any such individual, partnership, or corporation shall charge the con- 
sumer in a resale of such power. 

In order to convert secondary power Into primary power and thereby 
cheapen the hydroelectric power produced and increase the number of 
people to be benefited by such use, as well as to cheapen the price 
thereof to the consumer, the corporation is hereby authorized to enter 
into agreements with the owners of existing transmission lines or with 
the owners of transmission lines hereafter constructed to bring about 
the exchange of power whenever the same can be advantageously done. 
The corporation is authorized to construct transmission lines for the 
purpose of giving wider distribution to the use of the hydroelectricity 
developed at any of said dams and to enter into contracts with persons, 
partnerships, corporations, municipalities, districts, or States for the 
joint construction and joint use of such transmission lines, having 
always in view that one of the objects of this act is to give as wide a 
distribution as possible at the smallest practicable cost the use of the 
electric current developed at any of the dams herein provided for. 

Sec. 9. The corporation is hereby authorized to complete the steam 
auxiliary plant at nitrate plant No. 2 in accordance with the original 
plan. 
It shall also have power to purchase or lease transmission lines 
owned by other parties or to purchase or lease an interest in the same 
for joint use. 

Sec. 10. There shall be turned over to said corporation by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the sum of $3,472,487.25, received by the United 
States for the sale to the Alabama Power Co. of the Gorgas steam 
plant at Gorgas, Ala., and said ‘sum is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. The Secretary of 
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War is directed to sell all surplus materials at Muscle Shoals not 
needed by said corporation in carrying out the provisions of this act 
and turn the proceeds thereof over to said corporation, which sums 
shall be considcred the operating capital of the corporation. The corpo- 
ration shall continue to increase said capital from its net earnings until 
the sum amounts to $25,000,000, and thereafter all the income from 
sald corporation not necessary for depreciation, management, and 
other legitimate expenses of said corporation shall be turned over to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 11. The corporation shall supply to the Government of the 
United States free of charge a sufficient amount of power necessary to 
operate all the locks that are established in any of the dams herein 
provided for for navigation purposes. 

Sec, 12. In time of war, or at any other time when in the opinion 
of the President of the United States war is imminent, the President 
may take full possession of all of the property herein described and 
use the same for the manufacture of explosives to be used by the Army 
and Navy; or, in such case, the President may, if he so elects, direct 
the board to cease either in part or wholly the manufacture of fertilizer 
and to utilize said property to such extent as he may direct in the 
operation of explosives. Until such war is ended, or in the opinion of 
the President the danger thereof has passed, the said board shall 
operate said property in accordance with the direction and under the 
instruction of the President of the United States. 

Src. 13. That the board shall make a full, complete, and detailed 
report of its operation as soon after the close of each calendar year as 
possible to the Congress of the United States. In addition to the 
report so made, the Secretary of War shall at least once each year 
make a complete audit of all the accounts and all the financial opera- 
tions of said corporation and shall include in his annual report to 
Congress a detailed statement thereof. 

The principal place of business of said corporation shall be estab- 
lished by the board at or near Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Sec. 14. All laws relating to embezzlement, conversion, improper 
handling, redemption, use, or disposal of moneys of the United States 
shall apply to moneys of the corporation while in the custody of any 
„Officer, employee, or agent of the United States or of the corporation. 

Sec. 15. It is hereby declared to be the spirit and intention of Con- 
gress in passing this act— 

(a) Primarily to provide for the national defense by maintaining 
ready for immediate use for war purposes nitrate plant No. 2; 

(b) To promote agriculture by developing cheap fertilizers and other 
things of benefit to agriculture to the highest degree; 

(e) To assist in the development of electric power by the complete 
storage and utilization of the waters of our rivers and thelr tributary 
streams in conjunction with steam and other sources of fuel, to the 
end that electrical energy may be carried to all citizens. 

(d) These objects shall be carried out as nearly as possible without 
interference with private enterprise. 

Sec. 16. Since the production and manufacture of commercial fer- 

 tilizers is the largest consumer of fixed nitrogen in time of peace, and 
its manufacture, sale, and distribution to farmers and other users, at 
fair prices and without excessive profits, in large quantities throughout 
the country is only second in importance to the national defense in 
time of war, the production of fixed nitrogen as provided for in this 
act shall be used, when not required for national defense, in the manu- 
facture of commercial fertilizers. In order that the experiments 
heretofore ordered made may haye a practical demonstration, the 
corporation shall manufacture nitrogen and other commercial fer- 
tilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, on the property 
hereinbefore enumerated, or at such other plant or plants near thereto 
as it may construct, using the most economic source of power available, 
with an annual production of these fertilizers that shall contain fixed 
nitrogen of at least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth 
year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, and thereafter 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen: Provided, That if after due tests, and the practical demon- 
stration of six years herein provided for, it is demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the corporation that nitrates can not be manufactured 
by it without loss, it shall cease to manufacture the same, and the 
corporation shail report to the Congress all pertinent facts with 
respect to such costs with its recommendation for such action as the 
Congress may deem advisable. 

The farmers and other users of fertilizer shall be supplied with fer- 
tilizers at prices which shall not exceed 1 per cent aboye the cost of 
production. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, several Senators have asked 
that I explain the difference between this proposed amend- 
ment and the committee bill which we have had before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. Most of those Senators 
who have asked me to do that, however, are out of the Cham- 
ber at the present time, and I think we ought to have a 
quorum present, 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

_The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr, CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
eee PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Edge La Follette Reed, Pa 
Bayard Fernald McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham Ferris McKinley Shields 
Borah Fletcher cLean Shortridge 
Brookhart George McNary Simmons 
ruce Gerry Means Smith 
Bursum Gooding Metcalf Smoot 
Butler Hale Neely Spencer 
Cameron Harreld Norris Stanley 
C apper Harris Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Harrison Overman Trammell 
Couzens Heflin Owen Underwood 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Pepper Wadsworth 
Curt Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones, Wash, Pittman Willis 
Dial Kendrick Ralston 
Dill Keyes Ransdell 


Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Broussard] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to explain to the 
Senate the difference between the amendment which I have 
offered and the committee bill. Although this amendment 
has been printed for quite a long while, since December 8, it 
seems not to be generally understood, 

During the first two or three days of the debate, when this 
question came up on the report of the committee and the com- 
mittee bill, there were two objections that were very strenu- 
ously urged against the committee bill, not only on the floor 
of the Senate but in private conversation in various ways. 
On the 8th of December, in order to meet those objections, I 
had printed the bill which has now been offered as an amend- 
ment to the Jones bill. In that bill I met the objections that 
so far have been offered against the committee bill. 

One of those objections was that in the committee bill the 
salary was fixed at $7,500 a year, and the corporation provided 
for in that bill was not authorized to pay a higher salary than 
that. Various Senators urged the objection that it would be an 
impossibility for the corporation to work successfully with a 
salary limitation of that kind, and that they ought not to be 
limited to so low a figure. In the bill now offered the salary 
is limited to $12,000, though the members of the board them- 
selves get $10,000 instead of $7,500. 

Another objection that was offered in the very best of faith, 
and which I think everybody must concede there was at least 
very good reason to believe to be good, was this: 

The committee bill divided this work at Muscle Shoals 
between the corporation that was set up in the bill, which was 
directed to operate the power part of it, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to whom nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2 and steam 
plant No. 1 were turned over; and it was provided that the 
corporation should supply the Secretary of War with the 
power necessary to operate. Objection was made that that 
divided the responsibility. It was an objection made in the 
committee, a question that we debated at a great deal of 
length, as to whether we should divide this responsibility. The 
original bill which I introduced, and which was before the 
committee, and upon which they acted, did not divide the 
responsibility. It put it all under the corporation. 

Another objection that has been made since the bill has 
been pending here is that, since the Secretary of Agriculture, 
a member of the Cabinet, has charge under the old committee 
bill of nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2 and all the experimenta- 
tion, that necessarily puts it to that extent in politics, and 
that he, being a political appointee, would not be able to 
bring about such efficient management of the fertilizer propo- 
sition as a corporation would be or some one not directly 
connected with the Government who was liable to be removed 
at any time. 

These objections, I say, were urged in the Senate when the 
bill came up. I have met these objections by the amendment 
now pending. It turns over to the corporation all of the 
property at Muscle Shoals. It turns over to this corporation 


both nitrate plants, both steam plants, the Waco quarry, and all 
of the other property, and directs the corporation to operate it. 

Tt contains the same provisions in regard to experimentation 
and fertilizer that were in the committee bill, except that this 
corporation must handle it instead of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. It authorizes and directs the corporation to experiment, 
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to build. whatever additional buildings are necessary, and so 
forth and so on,. to carry on almost without limit experimenta- 
tions in fertilizer and fertilizer parts. It is not confined. to 


nitrogen alone. The corporation can manufacture there any 


ingredient of fertilizer by any method that it may invent or 
that. anybody else may invent or discover. The amendment 
provides, as did the committee bill, that the corporation. can 
sell. the completed product to farmers or. organizations of 
farmers. 

My amendment has. attached to it the so-called McKellar 
amendment, whieh provides that this experimentation in fer- 
tilizer shall be carried on for at least six years, and that, just 
as under the Underwood bill, they shall make 20,000 tons of 
nitrates. the third year, 30,000 tons the fourth year, and 40,000 
tons of nitrates the fifth year, the sixth year, and thereafter. 
It provides that after they have experimented to that extent 
foe six years.and have reached the maximum capacity of 40,000 
tons, if it still appears that fertilizer ean not be manufactured 
there without financial loss, they must cease operation and 
report all the facts to Congress for whatever direction Con- 
gress may see fit to give. 

Mr. President, I think now I have explained all of the dil- 
ferences between this. bill and the committee bill that was 
before us as in Committee of the Whole. If there are any 
questions; I shall be glad to answer them; but, as I under- 
stand, the differences I have outlined are all of the differences. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
or two-in reference to the amendment which the Senator from 
Nebraska has accepted in regard to the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer. 

I want to call the especial attention of the Senate to the 
original amendment, on pages 7 and 8: 

As soon as any of the dams herein. provided to be constructed by 
the Secretary of War have been completed the President and the Secre- 
tary of War shall turn the same over to-said corporation, together with 
all buildings and real estate owned by the United States used in con- 
nection therewith, and thereafter said property shall be in the control 
and under the management of said corporation, Said corporation shall 
also bave the power and authority to acquire, establish, maintain, and 
operate such: other laboratories and experimental plants as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable by said’ corporation to carry out the 
provisions of this act. It shall have power to establish agencies any- 
where in the United States for the sale of its products, and in order 
to prevent à monopoly of the fertilizer business or the undue and 
unreasonable advance in the price of fertilizer, it shall have power to 
manufacture a completed fertilizer ready for use, and, if necessary, to 
sell the same direct to farmers or to organizations of farmers; and in 
the sale of chemical parts of fertilizer to manufacturers thereof it 
shall haye power to prescribe the price at which such manufacturer 
so purchasing any of the corporation’s products shall sell the fertilizer 
to the farmer. It is hereby declared that one of the objects of this 
act is to regulate the sale of fertilizer to persons engaged in agricul- 
ture, with a view to preventing the control of the price of such fer- 
tilizer by a monopoly or the sale thereof at unreasonable prices. 


Then follows the amendment I have offered, which is as 
follows: 

Since the production and manufacture of commercial fertilizers is the 
largest consumer of fixed nitrogen in time of peace, and its manufac- 
ture, sale, and distribution to farmers and other users, at fair 
prices and without excessive profits, in large quantities throughout the 
country is. only second in importance to the national defense in time 
of war, the production of fixed nitrogen as provided for in this 
act shall be used, when not required. for national defense, in the manu- 
facture of. commercial fertilizers. In order that the experiments 
heretofore ordered made may have a practical demonstration, and to 


carry out the purposes of this act, the corporation shall manufacture 


nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with 
or without filler, according to demand, on the property hereinbefore 
enumerated, or at such other plant or plants near thereto as it may 
construct, using the most economic source of power available, with an 
annual production of these fertilizers that shall contain fixed nitrogen 
of at least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth year, 
30,000 tons the fifth year, and 40,000 tons the sixth year: Provided, 
That if after due tests, and the practical demonstration of six years 
herein provided for, it is demonstrated to the satisfaction of the cor- 
poration that nitrates can not be manufactured by it without loss, 
the corporation shall cease such manufacture and shall report to the 
Congress all pertinent facts with respect to such costs with its recom- 
mendation for such action as the Congress may deem advisable. 

The farmers and other users of fertilizer shall be supplied with 
fertilizers at prices which shall not exceed I per cent above the cost of 
production. 


Mr. President, those Senators who have talked so much about 
being, interested in the farmers now have a chance to cast. 


their votes for a measure that really will benefit the farmers of 
the Nation. Under the provisions. of this bill it is made man- 
datory upon the Goyernment—not upon some private corpora- 
tion that may or may not manufacture nitrates, but it is made 
mandatory upon the Government of the United States—to 
manufacture nitrates for six years to determine whether or not 
acai can be manufactured without loss in the interest of the 
mer. 

Even then the corporation is required to report to the Con- 
gress what it has learned from the experiments theretofore 
made, and it is up to Congress to decide whether the manu- 
facture of nitrates: shall be continued. In other words, under 
the Norris proposal, with this amendment, the farmers: of the 
country are guaranteed the manufacture of nitrogen by the 
Government. The guaranty provided is infinitely better, as I 
stated a moment ago, than a guaranty by any corporation, and 
especially better than that held out in the terms of the Under- 
wood amendment, under the terms of which I do not belieye 
any nitrogen would have been manufactured.. Under this bill 
I know nitrogen will be manufactured. Under thé Underwood 
bill the nitrogen manufactured was to yield a profit to the cor- 
poration of 8 per cent on the cost of production. Under this 
bill the profit will be only 1 per cent, In other words, tlie 
Government does not desire to make any profit out of the 
farmers at all. It desires, if it can, to manufacture nitrogen at 
actual cost, so that farmers can get fertilizer at a lower price: 

I want to hear and see what these Senators who: have been 
talking about standing for the farmers are going to do. They 
know that nitrates are to be manufactured by the Government 
if this bill passes. They know the fertilizer will be sold to 
the farmers. at a very much lower price than that at which it 
could have been sold under the Underwood proposal. What 
are they going to do about it if they are sincerely in favor. of 
the farmers of the country? It seems to me they will gladly 
accept this proposal, which is infinitely better for the farmers 
of the country. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield: 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the substitute now offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska contain the amendment which the Senator 
from Tennessee has offered? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The one which bears my name. I want 
to say to the Senator that that amendment, while it bears my 
name, was prepared by a number of Senators on this. side of 
the Chamber and on the other side of the Chamber. It was 
carefully worked out, and was acceptable to those of us who 
felt that in this legislation the farmers of the country ought 
to be looked after. 

Mr. GEORGE, The amendment bearing the Senator's name 


‘is now in this proposal? 


Mr. McKELLAR. It is in the proposal. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I wish to say to the Senator that in 
the utmost good faith I supported the Underwood bill, because 
I believed it gave a fair chance at least to test the question 
whether in time of peace nitrates could be made for the farmer, 
and at a price cheaper than that at which those nitrates are 
now being sold. I have no difficulty in supporting the substi- 
tute now offered by the Senator from Nebraska, particularly 
with the amendment providing for the manufacture of nitrates. 
Indeed, I am glad to do so. I have always recognized the 
virtue of the main proposal carried in the bill offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska. In many respects I liked his bill and 
preferred it over the Underwood bill; but I was controlled by 
but one consideration, and that was the desire to do something 
with the Muscle Shoals project as far as possible. 

I have neyer been concerned, nor in the least alarmed, about 
any suggestion touching Government ownership and operation, 
in so far as the bill of the Senator from Nebraska involved 
that question. I recognize the fact that the Government now 
owns Muscle Shoals and ought always to own it; and I recog- 
nize the fact also that the operation of a standardized industry 
like a hydroelectric power plant is not comparable at all and 
involves none of the difficulties and involves none of the dangers 
ordinarily seen in Government operation by those who oppose 
Government operation. 

It was not upon that theory at all that I voted in the first 
instance for the Underwood bill, but solely upon the theory 
that we had promised the farmers of the South that nitrates 
would be manufactured at Muscle Shoals so that they could be 
purchased at a price much lower than that charged for 
Chilean nitrate; and that the manufacture of nitrates there 
would be reflected in cheaper fertilizer. Whether we have been 
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correctly making those representations and whether we have 
been ourselyes deceived in holding that view out to the farmers 
of the country, I believe in trying to execute our promise. 

In other words, I believe in trying to perform as well as 
promise in that regard; and, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, will find no difficulty in supporting the substitute now 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska; and indeed I am glad 
to do so, recognizing that it does contain, in my judgment, cer- 
tain superior and advantageous terms and conditions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
contribution to the debate. I think the Senator’s position is 
entirely a correct one. It is a patriotic one and, at the same 
time, it is in exact accord with mine in this respect—that I, too, 
am one of those southern Senators who haye promised the 
people down there that whatever the disposition of the power 
at the shoals, I would do everything in my power to see to it 
that fertilizers were made at that plant. The acceptance by 
the Senator from Nebraska of the amendment which I offered 
covers that entirely. 

I agree with the Senator that the proposal of the Senator 
from Nebraska in other respects is excellent; is splendid. I 
sincerely hope that the amendment which has now been offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska will be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This amendment has just been offered this 
morning, and we haye not had time to examine it very carefully ; 
but as I understand the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee, which has been accepted by the Senator from 
Nebraska, it provides for the manufacture of nitrogen at these 
two plants to the same extent as was provided in the Under- 
wood amendment, Š 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator's understanding about that 
is absolutely correct. It goes further than the Underwood pro- 
posal in the matter of experiment. It establishes a bureau or 
organization of chemists to find the best methods of manufac- 
turing nitrates from the air, as well as fertilizers; and then, 
as a practical demonstration, it provides for the manufacture 
of fertilizers, in the same amounts as were provided in the 
Underwood bill, for six years, and after that time it puts the 
matter up to Congress, which I think is an absolutely sound 
proposal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, in addition to that, the amendment 
provides for the completion of Dam No. 3? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it provides also for reservoirs? 

Mr. McKELLAR. For reseryoirs, in order to increase the 
primary power from 102,000 horsepower to perhaps a million. 
The horsepower can not be estimated exactly; it is somewhere 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000. Am I correct in that, may I 
ask the Senator from Nebraska? The Senator from Nebraska 
nods his head; I was quite sure that was true. The reports 
of the engineers agree that there will be something like a 
million horsepower produced down there by the completion of 
Dam No. 3 and the necessary resorvoirs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I would like to ask the Senator if in 
his opinion, under those circumstances, this proposition is not 
just as strong a provision, just as adequate a proyision, for the 
manufacture of nitrates for the purposes of national defense 
as was the Underwood bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is infinitely stronger. As I 
tried to point out on yesterday, sections 3 and 4 of the Un- 
derwood bill, which provide for the manufacture of nitrates, 
are, in my judgment, conflicting. If the lessee under that 
bill had wanted to get out of manufacturing nitrogen, I be- 
lieve, under the conflicting provisions of those two sections, 
it could have done so. But here the Government undertakes 
to manufacture the nitrogen; we authorize and instruct the 
Government to do it, and we know the Government is going 
to do it. It is going to do it in the interest of the farmers, 
and in the same amounts and in substantially the same way 
the Underwood bill proposed, except that it provides for an 
organization of chemists to look into it and seek the best 
methods. It is infinitely stronger, infinitely- better, infinitely 
more practical, under the Norris bill, with the amendments 
which have been agreed to, than was the Underwood bill, on 
the subject of fertilizers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the 
Senator from Tennessee with reference to the superior ad- 
vantages of this bill over the Underwood proposition, both 
as a proposition of national defense and as a proposition 
looking to the supply of fertilizer in times of peace. 


One of the objections I had to the Underwood proposition 
was that it provided for the manufacture of only a limited 
amomit of nitrates, either for the purpose of national defense 
or for the making of fertilizer. Both of those purposes must 
be met, in my judgment, and I think the Government would 
make a great mistake if it should dispose of this property 
without adequately safeguarding those purposes, I never be- 
lieved, and I doubt if many Senators did believe, that more 
than 40,000 tons of nitrates would have been produced at any 
time during the 50 years if this property had been leased 
under the terms of the Underwood bill, and all seemed to 
admit that 40,000 tons of nitrogen would be utterly inade- 
quate for the purposes of national defense in case we should 
unfortunately again become involved in war. In fact, it has 
been stated that the Underwood amendment would have pro- 
duced only a fraction of the quantity of this product that 
would be required in case of war for the purpose of mamu- 
facturing powder and explosives, without which we could not 
successfully carry on war. 

I have felt that we ought to have a plant at Muscle Shoals 
of sufficient capacity to manufacture what would be the rea- 
sonable requirements of the Government in time of war, and 
that that plant ought to be in such condition at all times as 
would render it available to the Government for its use in 
national defense in case of war. That consummation could 
not have been had under the Underwood bill, but under the 
McKellar amendment retaining the property in the hands of 
the Government, providing for the manufacture of at least 
40.000 tons a year, the Government can, if it sees fit—and I 
think it ought to see fit in the interest of an ample and suffi- 
cient supply at all times—install additional plants, which 
would always be in stand-by condition, ready immediately to 
be applied in the manufacture of fixed nitrogen in case of an 
emergency, 

Such can and will be accomplished under the Norris bill, 
and we will be guaranteed then a plant of adequate capacity 
which would be perpetually kept in condition and in stand-by 
order to subserve the purposes of the Government. I there- 
fore think it is a very much better proposition, when we con- 
sider the necessities of the Government for purposes of na- 
tional defense, than is the Underwood proposition. 

When we consider the question of the supply of nitrogen 
for the purpose of making fertilizer to enable the farmer to 
increase the products of his soil and to keep that soil in a 
condition of productiveness for all time instead of having it 
constantly depleted because of a lack of adequate fertilizer 
materials at reasonable prices, the Norris amendment is in- 
comparably better than the Underwood bill. The Underwood 
bill offers to the farmers of the country a product which at the 
present time can not be produced at Muscle Shoals from the air 
at a cost that would make it a real competitor of Chilean 
nitrate. It offers to the country the manufacture of a product 
which under present processes is not a substitute for Chilean 
nitrate and is not so regarded by the manufacturers and 
mixers of fertilizer in this country. If it is intended to make 
this matter of service to the farmer, it is therefore necessary 
that somebody shall make the most thorough investigation, 
the most thorough research, and the most exhaustive experi- 
mentation with a view to bringing abont a different process 
of manufacturing the product from the air and which will 
enable us to produce it not only in greater quantities but in 
a different quality from that which is made under present 
processes. Under the terms of the Underwood bill there is 
absolutely no guaranty whatsoever, there is no promise even, 
that those necessary researches, investigations, and experi- 
mentations would ever be made. There was no inducement 
to the lessee to make them, and I do not think anybody can 
study that bill and reach the conclusion that there ever 
would have been any serious effort on the part of the lessee 
under that bill to improve the process or to improye the 
quality of the material. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we have already been making 
cyanamide there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know that we have; and the cyanamide 
that we make now under the processes we use can not be sold 
as cheaply as Chilean nitrate, and it is not of the quality that 
makes it a good substitute as a fertilizer for Chilean nitrates. 
What I am saying is that the Underwood bill did not provide 
for the certainty of thorough investigation and experimenta- 
tion with a view to improving the quality of the product and 
with a view to reducing the cost so as to make it valuable as 
a fertilizer. 

The Norris substitute does do that very thing. It leaves 
the matter of investigation in the hands of the Government, 
and it directs that the Government shall inaugurate and con- 
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provisions of this act and turned over to said corporation, can not be 
used to practical advantage and is not necessary for the manufacture 
of fertilizer or explosives as herein provided— 


And so forth. Then the power may be sold, 

Under the Norris amendment, before there is any authority 
to sell that power, it is directed that it shall be ascertained 
that it is not needed to supply an adequate amount of fertilizer 
and of explosives. That makes the manufacture of nitrogen 
for the purpose of national defense and of nitrogen for the 
purpose of fertilizer the primary object of the bill. While it 
provides in certain contingencies for the sale of the power de- 
yeloped, it provides specifically that before the power is open 
to sale the demand of the Government in time of war and the 
demand of the farmers of the country in time of peace with 
respect to nitrogen shall be supplied. So I say the charge 
that this is a power measure is without foundation. 

Mr. President, I did not rise for the purpose of making a 
speech, Dut I rose for the purpose of stating that the proposal, 
as now amended on motion of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKeEttar], is a better proposition, when we consider the 
needs of the Government for the purposes of national defense, 
and it is also a better proposition when we consider the needs 
of the agriculture of this country for cheap fertilizer, which 
will be a substitute for Chilean nitrates. After those great 
essential requirements of national defense and of agriculture 
shall have been answered and not until then—that is the point 
I wish to stress—after those two great fundamental primary 
requirements shall haye been adequately Supplied, and not 
until then, is there authority, as I construe this amendment, 
to utilize the power developed at Muscle Shoals for purposes 
of generating electrical energy for transmission to and use by 
the industries of the United States, 

Of course, I do not mean to say that the amendment comes 
up to all of my standards of the kind of measure which we 
ought to pass, but I do think that it is infinitely better than 
anything that has heretofore been offered to us. I see no 
danger, Mr. President, of any abuse, and not only is there no 
danger of any abuse, but no danger of a miscarriage of the 
purposes that all of us have in view if the Government shall 
retain this plant and operate it under the provisions which are 
required in the amendment now pending. Whenever the Gov- 
ernment shall have worked out the problem of a suitable 
process for the manufacture of a nitrate that will be really 
valuable as a fertilizer, whenever it shall have succeeded in 
reducing the cost of this product as the result of its experi- 
ments and the research work, whenever it shall have accom- 
plished that and developed the power at Muscle Shoals so as 
to make it marketable, so as to make it attractive to the extent 
that it is capable of being so made—when we shall haye accom- 
plished that, there will be no reason, if the Government shall 
desire to get ont of the business of making nitrates, why we 
should not turn this plant over to a private corporation, why 
we should not lease it on proper terms. When, however, we 
do lease it, it will be after we shall have developed and 
demonstrated the value of the property, when we can secure 
bids for the property somewhat commensurate with its value 
and its potentialities, and not at a time when its value and 
its potentialities are discounted by the business world and 
when nobody knows what its possibilities may be. 

Mr. President, begging the pardon of the Senate for tres- 
passing upon its attention as long as I have—for I did not 
intend to occupy the floor more than a minute or two—I de- 
sire to say that I very much trust that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] will prevail. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was presented and 
printed in December, but it has been perfected to-day by the 
addition of two or three new provisions which have not been 
read and generally understood by Senators. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment as read from the desk 
may be printed, that the bill may be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate may proceed with the consideration of the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I haye no objection to the 
request, provided there is incorporated in it a limitation 
to the effect that the pending bill may be disposed of to- 
morrow. Otherwise, I think it ought to be kept before the 
Senate in order that we may get it out of the way. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it shall be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Nebraska, I am perfectly willing to enter into an agree- 
ment to limit the debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the proposition? 
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tinue these researches and shall bring to its service all of the 
expert knowledge of the departments of the Goyernment and 
all the forces that are employed in the Government in inves- 
tigating and experimenting with reference to this matter in 
an effort to develop a method by which this product can be 
made of a quality and at a price that will enable the farmers 
of the country to utilize it. 

What good does it do the farmer of the country to make a 
product that can not be sold in the open market for any less 
than or probably as little as the price at which we can buy 
the product in a foreign country? What good does it do to 
make a product that is not a substitute or a competitor for 
the Chilean nitrate? 

What I want more than anything else is to have the inves- 
tigation. I believe we can discover a method by which the 
product can be more available to the farmer both as to cost and 
as to quality. Germany has succeeded in doing that. Un- 
fortunately we are not able to secure the German patent, and 
we have to work out for ourselyes a method by which we can 
make the cyanamide product, drawn from the air, of value to 
the country. Under the Underwood bill I saw no hope and 
no possibility of that ever being accomplished, but under the 
Norris amendment, with its directions and its requirements, 
we can put at work all the forces of the Government, with its 
large body of experts in the Agricultural Department. or any 
other department of the Government, and we will put them at 
work trying to evolve some plan, some method, some process 
by which this product can be made what we want it shall 
become for the benefit of the farmer—a product that will be a 
substitute for Chilean nitrates, and not a product that will be 
a mere lagging and ineffective competitor of Chilean nitrates. 

Is there anything more to be desired than that at any cost 
whatsoever, without reference to time, we shall do our utmost 
to discover some method by which we can relieve ourselves 
from the burden and slavery of dependence upon a foreign 
Government for the most essential element in fertilizer for 
use in this country? We are now paying Chile an export tax 
of $12.50 a ton upon every ton of Chilean nitrates that we use 
in the United States, and we have practically no other source 
of nitrates for the farmer except Chile. In those conditions 
does it not behoove us not to leave it to chance, but to make 
it certain that this Government will become as industrious and 
as diligent in its efforts to secure a product from the air which 
will be useful to the American farmer, as Germany has been 
able by experimentation and development to produce a product 
that is a real substitute for Chilean nitrates, making ourselves 
independent of Chile, not only for the purpose of national 
defense, but independent of Chile for purposes of fertilizer? 
The Norris amendment provides for that very thing. 

Mr. President, it does more than that. It does not stop at 
providing that a certain amount of nitrates produced from the 
air shall be converted into fertilizer, but it provides for in- 
creasing the horsepower down there. The horsepower that is 
already developed and that it was proposed to lease in the 
Underwood bill is limited. It is only a few thousand horse- 
power that was to be developed in the manufacture of this 
product both for national defense and for agriculture. The 
Norris amendment goes further than that. It not only appro- 
priates the same amount for this purpose which the Under- 
wood bill proposed to appropriate, but it provides for the 
development of Dam No, 3, a dam which I understand has 
already to some extent been developed. I will ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if I am mistaken in that statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. There has been no work done. Surveys and 
borings for the foundation have been conducted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The development of that dam will mean 
in the very initial processes at least 40,000 or 50,000 horse- 
power, I understand, 

Mr. NORRIS. It will mean 46,000 primary horsepower at 
Dam No. 3. Of course, there is a large amount of secondary 
power. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Forty thousand primary horsepower can 
be developed there, and with the development of that power 
we will haye an abundance of power to manufacture the fer- 
tilizer that is required in the country and all the nitrates that 
are required for national defense. 

Let us see what the provisions of the Norris amendment are 
in that regard. This is in addition to the provision requiring 
the annual production by the Government beginning at the end 
of three years of the same amount of nitrates that the Under- 
wood bill proposed. It provides: 


That in case all the power developed at Dams Nos. 2 and 3, or any 
other dam or dams constructed by the Secretary of War under the 
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Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from Kansas has 
the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska may be printed as read. 
from the desk, that the bill may be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate may proceed to the consideration of the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, but the Senator from 
Mississippi lias objected unless some time can be fixed to dis- 
pose of the matter to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will not enter into such an 
agreement, for reasons that I have before stated, in reference 
to a final disposition of the measure. I wish to say, however, 
that I do not believe, so far as I know, there will be any es- 
tended debate, and, perhaps, there will be no debate to-morrow. 

Mr. DILL. Why not vote now? i 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us vote now, 1 

Mr. NORRIS, But there are some Senators who do not 
want to vote now. Personally I do not care. I shall not 
object, at least, to going ahead with the appropriation „bill 
this afternoon and taking the pending measure up to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator from Nebraska object 
to limiting the debate to-morrow on his amendment to 10 
minutes? 

Mr. NORRIS. If all other Senators wish: to do that, I shall 
not. object. 

Mr. SMITH. Before we enter into this agreement 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. Before we enter into this proposed unanimous 

Mr, SMITH. Before we enter into this proposed unanimous- 
willing to do, to take up the appropriation bill as suggested 
by the Senator from Kansas and dispose of that? By the time 
we shall have done so, those Senators who are so deeply 
interested in the Muscle Shoals measure can have had an 
opportunity to reach an agreement as to what they wish to do. 
I think the debate on the bill is about over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I also think so, and I will say that I do not 
desire to debate the matter any further, unless I shall be 
called on to do it by others who debate it. 

Mr. SMITH. For one, I am perfectly willing to enter into 
an agreement that we take up the deficiency appropriation 
bill this afternoon, and then to-morrow let us decide what we 
will do with the Muscle Shoals measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. HARRISON, I shall object to a unanimous-consent 
request to haye anything else done until the pending matter is 
disposed of. The Senator's suggestion that it be put over 
until to-morrow so that Senators will know how to vote and 
that that will give time to Senators to consider the proposi- 
sion is preposterous, 

Mr. SMITH. I did not say that should be done in order 
to give Senators an opportunity to decide how to vote but 
so that they ean decide to-morrow on the course to be taken. 

Mr, HARRISON. The bill has been before the Senate for a 
long time, and I think every Senator knows how he is going 
to vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, L withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
withdraws his request. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, before this matter is settled, 
if it is to be settled, let me say that both the Senate and the 
other House of Congress will be in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion if we do not act now upon the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill for which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
has asked consideration, and provide the sums necessary to 
pay for certain work that is going on and to meet other pay- 
ments which under the law are imperatively required to be 
met. 

To-morrow there will be coming from the various States 
the duly constituted messengers with the electoral vote for 
President and Vice President, but there is not a dollar 
appropriated to pay their expenses and there will be no money 
to pay their expenses until this deficiency bill can be enacted 
into law. Only in that way will they be enabled to recoup 
themselves for the expenditures which they will in the mean- 
time have to make, for travel and subsistence in reaching 
here and returning, and so forth. 

Furthermore, the sum of $3,000,000 is provided in the bill 
to continue payment of workmen on the Muscle Shoals project, 
and uuless the bill may be passed promptly that work will have 
to be suspended and the men go out of employment day after 
to-morrow, the 15th of January. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think I will be able to sub- 
mit a proposition that will be satisfactory to all Senators. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Muscle Shoals bill be tem- 


‘porarily laid aside for the purpose of considering this after- 


noon the urgent deficiency appropriation bill; that to-morrow 
at 12 o’clock the Muscle Shoals bill be taken up, and that a 
vote on the pending amendment be had not later than 2 o'clock 
to-morrow afternoon. Will that be agreeable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska for unanimous consent? 

Mr. DILL. I shall raise the same objection I raised last 
night, that the proposed unanimons-consent agreement pro- 
vides for a practical disposition of the bill without a quorum 
being present, 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. I will say to the Senator from 
Washington we have before us practically the same amend- 
ment that has been pending for weeks with which every Sen- 
ator is familiar. 

Mr. DILL. Then, why not vote now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator from Nebraska. 
modify his request for unanimous consent by asking that after 
12 o'clock to-morrow no Senator shall speak longer than 10. 
minutes on the amendment, and then let us vote at the time 
he has named? 

Mr. NORRIS, I will put that in the request. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I think also we ought to have as nearly 
an equal division of time as is possible. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. GERRY. One moment; I wish to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
having been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. GERRY. I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton has suggested. the absence of a quorum. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 2 


Ashurst Ferris McCormick Ralston 
vard Fess McKellar Ranadell 
Bingham Fletcher McKinley Reed, Pa. 
tali George McLean Sheppard 
Brookhart ew MeNa Shields 
Brace Gooding Mayfield hipstead 
Bursum Hale Meaus Shortridge 
Butler Harreld Metcalf Immons 
Cameron Harris Moses mith 
Capper Harrison Neely Stanley 
Copeland efin Norbeck Swanson 
Couzens Howell Norris Trammell 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. ie Underwood 
Dale ones, Wash. Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kendrick Owen arren 
8 ee 
e ps 
Ernst Ladd Pitman 


Mr: RANSDELL. My colleague [Mr. Broussard] is neces- 
sarily absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, I will restate the re- 
quest. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate vote on the 
pending amendment not later than 2 o'clock to-morrow, and 
that after the convening of the Senate at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
speeches shall be limited to 10 minutes. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to ask the Senator if he includes 
in his unanimous-consent proposal the pending amendment and 
all amendments offered thereto? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. If there shonld be some other 
amendments offered, they would be excluded. I do not mean 
a final vote on the bill; I mean just on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator proposes to limit debate on that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. On the pending amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. On the pending amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. If other amendments should be offered to- 
morrow after 12 o’clock—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to anybody. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 
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Mr. EDGE. To make clear the understanding, following the 
suggestion of the Senator from Alabama, the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement is requested on the pending amendment. If an 
amendment should be offered to-morrow after 12 o'clock, the 
unanimous-consent agreement does not include a provision that 
debate on that amendment shall be concluded by 2 o'clock? 

Mr. NORRIS. If it were an amendment to the amendment 
that is pending, it would include that, I should say, because 
under the proposed agreement we would have to vote on the 
pending amendment not later than 2 o’clock. In answering 
the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Gerry], I understood his 
idea to be that I intended to include a vote on the final disposi- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. GERRY. I intended to ask whether the Senator meant 
a final vote on all amendments to the bill and on the bill 
itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. If this amendment should be defeated or 
agreed to, it would still be subject to amendment. 

Mr. GERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. UNDERWOOD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. NORRIS. If he wishes to make an inquiry of me, I 
yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I simply want to say that I shall feel 
bound to object. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Muscle Shoals proposi- 
tion is still hefore the Senate, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I voted against the Jones 
amendment, and I was very much in favor of the Underwood 
proposal. I was in favor of it because I thought it was the 
only practical way to develop 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. HARRISON. Just one moment. 

Mr. BRUCE. On second thought, I want to withdraw my 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield for a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. CURTIS. I renew the request, Mr. President. 

Mr. DILE. Mr. President è 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood the Senator from Maryland to 
withdraw his objection to the unanimous-econsent agreement. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, does that mean that we are 
going to continue to discuss Muscle Shoals right along? 

Mr. CURTIS. The proposition was to take up the urgent 
deficiency bill, which we want to pass this afternoon, 

Mr. DILL. That was objected to. 
not go on and vote on this bill. 
getting a vote for months. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator propose a unanimous-consent 
agreement for voting on the bill? 

Mr. DILL. I should like to have a vote right now. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that we vote on 
the Norris amendment now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield now for the Senator from Kansas 
to make a tnanimous-consent request. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘The Senator from Washington intimated 
that he would object to the request, so I will not renew it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, apparently we can not 
agree on anything: It was because of this unanimous-consent 
request to limit the speeches to-morrow to 10 minutes by any 
one Senator that I rose to make an explanation of my vote 
on the Norris substitute. 

I was in favor of the Underwood substitute, because I 
thought it was the only practical way to dispose of the 
Muscle Shoals question. If the Norris proposal should be 
adopted by the Senate and by the House, I believe, although 
I do not speak advisedly, that it would be vetoed by the 


Is there objection? 


is made. The 


I do not see why we can | tical lines. 
We have been talking about | 


President of the United States. I take his message on that 
proposition, and I draw from it that conclusion; but I am 
not in favor of putting off the development of Muscle Shoals 
for a year or for two years. I have some sympathy with the 
votes of the Senators on the other side of the aisle who voted 
to further delay this legislation—Senators who come here 
from points far distant from the Muscle Shoals deyelopment, 
who naturally are not interested in the proposition as those 
of us are whose constituents live right at this great natural 
resource and will obtain greater benefit from it than those 
who live at distant points. After the discussion on this floor 
by the Senators who come from the particular locality in 
which Muscle Shoals is located, and who can not agree among 
themselves as to some policy, I can understand very readily 
why Senators from other parts of the country—it matters 
not what their political faith may be—should say to them- 
selyes: “Why should we take up all the time of the Senate 
of the United States in a useless discussion of this subject 
matter, and when, apparently, Senators most vitally inter- 
ested are in such disagreement?” 

When the Norris proposal was first reported to this body 
and the Underwood substitute was offered and the discussion 
began, I dare say that in the usual course of events action 
would have been taken within five or six days. The Senator 
from Nebraska many times said that he was in favor of some 
disposition by this Congress of this question. It had lin- 
gered with the committee for quite too long. All of a sudden 
the Senators from the South, may I say, right from the 
immediate section that will receive the benefits of this de- 
velopment, began to look for alleged flaws in the Underwood 
bill, began to make the welkin ring with every expression 
that would arouse prejudice against it, and to influence the 
radical press of the country to have the country believe that 
we were trying to squander this great natural resource 
through the provisions of the Underwood bill. Then it was 
that opposition began to crystallize. It was done through 
arguments that were misleading in character and made with- 
out investigation and study. Thus it was that this legislation 
has been so long delayed. 

I was for the Underwood bill because I believed, first, that 
the Government would receive greater benefits if this plant 
could be leased to private interests. I wanted the public wel- 
fare taken care of. It was taken care of in the Underwood 
bill. I care not what Senator may say that it was not; there 
is not a single right of the American people that was jeopard- 
ized or that was not safeguarded and protected in the pro- 
visions of the Underwood Dill. 

I care not how loud Senators may speak or how often it 
may be asserted in the public press that the Underwood bill 
would have given to the Alabama Power Co. this great nat- 
ural resource; it is not true. The Alabama Power Co.'s name 
was not mentioned in it. They had the same opportunity to 
lease it as others, but I have not any idea that they would 
have leased it. If some Senators were more interested in 
getting reasonable legislation for Muscle Shoals and less in- 
terested in the lessee of the shoals it would be better for their 


constituents and the country. I have not tried to mislead the 


people of my State touching this legislation. I wanted to see 
this natural resource developed. I wanted it done along prac- 
That is why I was and am for the Underwood 
bill. 

It is said that under the Underwood proposal the Govern- 
ment of the United States would not have received a fair re- 
muneration. Senators who make that statement are not in- 
formed as to the consideration there proposed, and as to other 
proposals that have been made. I say now, and I await a 
contradiction of it, that the Underwood proposal would have 
guaranteed to the Government within 50 years anywhere from 
thirty to forty million dollars more than would have been 
obtained if the Government had accepted any other proposal 
that has been made. 

If the Government had accepted the Ford offer, not only 
would we have given to Mr. Ford in fee simple these lands 
and these power plants and the holdings of the Government 
there but we would have received in dollars and cents ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 less than the Government would have 
received under the Underwood bill. 

You ask me why that is. Oh, Senators, if you had just 
looked into it you would know. The Ford proposal did not 
propose to pay any interest at all on the first $17,000,000 that 
we had expended on the dam. Mr. Ford did not propose to 
pay anything upon Dam No. 2 until six years had elapsed 
from the making of the contract with him. If you will figure 
that ont on the basis of the interest that Mr. Ford was to 
pay and compare it with the 4 per cent interest embodied 
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in the provisions of the Underwood bill—that any lessee must 
pay 4 mat cent interest on the whole $45,000,000 cost of Dam 
No. 2—you will see that the Government would derive ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 more under that proposal then it 
would have derived under the Ford proposal; and yet Sena- 
tors have misled the people—I think they did it innocently; 
I think they had not looked into it—by saying that we were 
not receiving a fair consideration. 

Why, if the Alabama Power Cos proposal had been ac- 
cepted, if the Union Carbide Co.'s proposal had been accepted, 
if any other proposal that has been made either in the Congress 
or to the Secretary of War had been accepted, the Govern- 
ment would not have received within $30,000,000 of what it 
will receive under the provisions of the Underwood bill. 

It is claimed that under the Underwood bill the interests of 
the public would not be safeguarded in respect to rates. Why, 
the Senator from Alabama leaves the regulation of rates with 
the public-service commissions of the States. If the public- 
service commissions of the States are corrupt, then it is the 
people's fault and not our fault. Every right of the people is 
safeguarded in the lines of that bill, and in the event that the 
plant should not be leased and could not be leased, then the 
Government would carry on the operations; and I have no 
doubt that if the Underwood bill had been passed the President 
would have signed it. t 

The only serious objection that was ever raised to the Ford 
proposal that I ever heard was that it was for 100 years and 
not for 50 years. The Underwood proposal makes it only 50 
years. Another objection was that it did not come under the 
water power act. So far as rates are concerned, the pro- 
visions of the Underwood bill would have it come under the 
water power act. Every objection that was raised to the Ford 
proposal was taken care of in the leasing provision of the 
Underwood bill; but you have killed it, and it has been killed 
by Senators from the very section that would receive the 
greatest benefits from it, 

These Senators said they would vote, in preference to voting 
for the Underwood bill, for this Jones proposition, which does 
what? It gives to the Secretary of War the authority to lease 
that power after the Ist day of July, without any regulation 
Whatever, without any condition as to the price, without any 
restrictions whatsoever, to whomsoever he may choose. That 
is the power which would be conferred upon the Secretary of 
War by certain Senators who have made war against the pro- 
visions of the Underwood bill. 

Yes, the development at Muscle Shoals is to be delayed; it 
is to be delayed at least for a year, and God knows how much 
longer than that. Talk to me about getting expert advice on 
this proposition? There is not an expert in engineering and 
not an expert in chemistry, so far as it is applicable to this 
development, in the whole United States of any standing who 
has not been brought before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and his testimony taken. We spent four years in get- 
ting the expert testimony, and now, when you have an oppor- 
tunity to develop Muscle Shoals and give the people of Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, as well as of the 
whole country, some benefit, you say, No; rather than sur- 
render my opinion, I will vote to delay.it a year and give to 
the Secretary of War power to lease the power without regula- 
tion or restriction.” 

I voted against the Jones amendment. I do not want this 
development put off. I want to see the Congress take action. 
I am now put up against a proposition to vote either for the 
Norris bill or for the Jones amendment. Of course, I will vote 
for the Norris bill. I want to see the property leased to pri- 
vate interests first, and for the Government to carry on if we 
can not get any private interest to lease it. The Norris bill, in 
my opinion, does not meet all those requirements. I do not 
believe it would ever be signed by the President. I think we 
are just frittering away time here uselessly in the further con- 
sideration of this bill, so far as getting real results is con- 
cerned. But I would rather have the Government go on and 
do if than to have it delayed a year or longer, as it would be 
under the provisions of the Jones amendment. So when the 
yote comes, I shall yote for the Norris substitute. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] in the position 
he has taken. He is absolutely right in saying that the golden 
opportunity, which we on this side had to compel the making 
of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, has been thrown down and 
trampled upen to-day. 

The Ford provision, requiring the making of fertilizer at 
Muscle Shoals, I repeat, was in the Underwood bill, and as 
that bill was amended the provision was stronger than it was 


in the Ford offer, I can not understand why our Senators 
over here could not agree. I regret exceedingly that we have 
not agreed, I can not understand why those who haye sup- 
ported the Ford offer for three years, and have stood here day 
after day and week after week asking that action be had and 
that disposition be made of Muscle Shoals, could to-day cast 
their votes for another year of postponement, as provided for 
in the bill of the Senator from Washington. 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which I am 
a member, went to the Muscle Shoals Dam. We looked the 
situation over. We investigated it as best we could, and we 
talked with Army experts. We came back and reported over 
two years ago, and we commenced to demand from that time 
on that Muscle Shoals be developed, and that some disposi- 
tion be provided for so that we might use the water power 
as soon as it was available. To-day I witnessed the sad spec- 
tacle of Senators on this side, and some of them from the 
South, voting for the measure of the Senator from Washington, 
which provides that the President shall appoint the Seeretary 
of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and some other person, 
to investigate and study the situation. The Senate, elected 
by the voters of 48 sovereign States to pass upon legislation 
of this character, has yoted a majority of it to appoint a com- 
mission to go out and investigate and come back and tell us 
what we ought to do with Muscle Shoals. I think it is the 
most ridiculous performance I have witnessed in this Chamber 
since I have been in it, Senators voting to designate three 
men to go and study a situation which we have studied for 
four years. We have not only studied it, we have discussed 
it, and we have tried to tell others some of the thoughts we 
had about it, and we reach the conelusion finally thet we 
know nothing about it, that we are incompetent to act upon 
it, and we want the Senator from Washington, living 3.000 
miles away, to come down there and lead us out of the wilder- 
hess, and tell us what we want to do with it after we think 
we know what we want to do with it, and after we have been 
contending for four years that we would do with it as was 
provided in the Ford bill. When Ford took his offer out of 
the Senate we put the fertilizer provision in the Underwood 
bill which had been in the Ford bill, and I am consistent 
when I still support that provision. I supported the Ford 
Provision, and J am still supporting the Underwood provision, 
or was supporting it until you killed it to-day. 

What did you kill it with? Did you kill it with a proposi- 
tion that requires the manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals? Not at all. You have killed it with a miserable 
makeshift and subterfuge, providing for the appointment of 
a commission to tell us some time in the future what we 
should do with Mugele Shoals. 

Let me read you what you yoted for. I do not know whether 
some Senators know exactly what it is. The Jones amend- 
ment provides: 


That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and a 
third person to be appointed by the President of the United States 
who, if not a public official of the United States, shall be paid out 
of the appropriation herein authorized such compensation as may be 
fixed by the President, be, and they are heréby, constituted a com- 
mission to investigate and study the proposals and questions involved 
in the use and disposition of the water-power resources and property 
of the United States at and connected with Muscle Shoals and to 
report to Congress on or before the first Monday in December, 1925, 
its conclusions and recommendations for the use or disposition of the 
same, 


Oh, Mr. President, I know the constituents of some of my 
friends who voted for that bill will not now undertake to have 
guardians appointed for them—Senators asking that a commis- 
sion pe appointed to go and investigate this matter and study 
it when they claim they have been studying it for four years. 
If a Senator can not understand what he wants to do with 
Muscle Shoals after he has been studying it and diseussing it 
for four years, how does he expect a commission to find out in 
one year what ought to be done with it? 

I confess again I do not understand it, Talk about a Power 
Trust! That Power Trust is operating around this Capitol. 
That Power Trust does not want fertilizer made at Muscle 
Shoals. That Power Trust fought to the death the Underwood 
Provision, and succeeded in killing it to-day. The Fertilizer 
Trust of the United States claps its hands with joy as it reads 
the news this afternoon that the Underwood bill has been mur- 
dered in the Senate. That is what has happened to it: it has 
been attacked, assaulted, and murdered right here. Enough 
Senators from this side, from the Southern States, this morn- 
ing voted against the Underwood bill to drive the last dirk 
into its body and let its last life drop run away. hat is what 
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has happened. Senators ean take their responsibility; I will 
take mine. 

1 am sincerely in earnest, Mr. President, when I say that I 
want to see something done to give fertilizer. to the farmers; 
and when I saw this opportunity to give it to them right within 
our grasp, and then saw us divided on this side, and that oppor- 
tunity lost, it made me sad. I am sad yet over the fate of this 
measure, which promised so much to the farmers of the 
South. ` 

Senators who hail from Dixie's Land, you lost to your constitu- 
ents to-day an opportunity of saving. to the South $100,000,000 
a year on fertilizer. Rather than give that opportunity to 
them and try this thing out, which was in their favor, you 
yoted for the proposal of the Senator from Washington, which 
merely suggests that an investigation be made, and that a 
commission shall report. 

What else does it provide? The sale of that property is 
authorized. I am not in favor of selling it. What else have 
you done? You authorized the Seeretary of War to lease it— 
yes, to lease it. He ean do that temporarily. You say for not 
over a year. I want to make you this prediction, If the 
Jones bill stands, the Seeretary of War will lease it, and the 
one to whom he leases it will hold it forever and a day. This 
Congress will no more take that power out of the hands of the 
man to whom he leases it, after he takes charge of it and 
operates it for six months, than you will fly without. wings, We 
may just as well know what we are going into as we proceed 

with this matter. The Secretary of War will lease it, and 
when he leases it it will be gone. You will never hear of fer- 
tilizer being made there. That will be the last of it, and what 
will you have done when that day comes? You will have con- 
signed the fertilizer opportunities at Muscle Shoals to their 
everlasting resting place. That is what you will have done, 
and you will have done it when all you had to do was to reach 
out your hand and give support to the provision in the Under- 
wood bill which required the making of fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals. 

Mr. President, IT am astounded—yes, I am shocked and 
grieved—at the course things have taken in this body. Sena- 
tors on this side who have urged action, who have said we 
should not delay the matter any longer, voted to delay for a 
year, so voting when a bill stood right up looking them in the 
face which required the making of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals 
for the benefit of the farmers. Of course, as my friend from 
Mississippi has said, the southern farmers would be most bene- 
fited because they live in that section of the garden spot of the 
world; of course they would be benefited most. 

We need the fertilizer and we need it badly. Our farmers 
need to buy it, as they could under the terms of the Underwood 
bill, for half the price they are paying to-day and save that 
$100,000,000 which they are now paying over to the Fertilizer 
Trust. By voting for the Jones substitute Senators have put 
another year of this $100,000,000 burden on their backs, a bur- 
den of $100,000,000 that they might have saved in their pockets 
to use for the comforts and conveniences of their own homes 
rather than paying it over to the Fertilizer Trust. But that is 
gone now. That bill has been defeated. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] made a speech 
supporting his amendment and said, of course, everybody is 
interested in Muscle Shoals. That is true in a sense, but, of 
course, the people in that section where it is located will be 
most benefited by its operation. That is natural, just as the 
people of the State of Washington are going to be benefited 
by the 9,000,000 horsepower when it is developed, which the 
Senator has in his State—9,000,000 horsepower! ‘Think of it! 
I bave not heard the Senator talking about taking care of that 

- horsepower in the interest of the whole people. That is eight 
times as much as we can develop on the whole Tennessee 
River. But the Senator from Washington is to be excused if 
he wants to regulate everything for everybody. If that grati- 
fies the Senator, let him go ahead on that line. The astound- 
ing thing to me was that Senators on this side of the Cham- 
ber followed his leadership and threw down a bill which gave 
the farmers of the South what they wanted and postponed 
action for a year. That is what I did not like, and that is 
what I did not and do not understand, 

Mr. President, the only measure before me now that has any 
fertilizer provision in it is the substitute of the Senator from 
Nebraska. The Underwood bill has been voted down. The 
Ford provision, which I supported, and whieh my colleagues 
around me supported for four years, is dead as a door nail. 
I can not vote for that now. It is removed from the con- 
sideration of Senators. The only things we have before us 
now are, first, the Jones amendment which postpones action 
and gives the Secretary of War the right to lease—and I haye 
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no doubt it will be leased—with no provision for fertilizer 
ever being made under that course, and, on the other hand, the 
substitute of the Senator from Nebraska containing an amend- 
ment which provides for the making of fertilizer as did the 
Ford proposal. With that contingency confronting me I am 
compelled to vote for the Norris substitute. 

I did not want to put the Government into this business. I 
did all in my power to prevent that, but I have been defeated 


in my position and the Senate has voted to the contrary. It 


has voted that the Government must go into this business, be- 
cause the only bill pending that requires private enterprise 
to operate Muscle Shoals was killed by the Senate. The only 
measure pending was the Norris proposal which required the 
Government to operate it, as did the Underwood bill, in the 
event private enterprise would not operate. Now, I have to 
come to the last proposition in the Underwood bill and must 
support the Norris substitute. I do not like Government 
operation. I like to see private enterprise encouraged and 
supported throughout the country in every way possible, but 
I have been driven to this situation. There is but one way for 
me to go, there is but one way I can go and be consistent at 
all, and that is to support the Norris substitute as against the 
Jones amendment, which I shall do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, in order that every Senator may be 
present, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Ladd Reed, Pa. 
Ball Fernald La Follette Sheppard 
Bayard Ferris McKellar Shields 
Bingham Fess McKinley Shipstead 
Borah Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Brookhart George McNa Simmons 
Bruce Gerry Mayfield Smith 
Bursum Gooding Means Smoot 
Butler Hale Metcalf Spencer 
Cameron Harreld Moses Stanley 
Capper Harris Neel Sterling 
Copeland Harrison Norris Swanson 
Couzens Heflin Oddie Trammell 
Cummins Howell Overman Underwood 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Owen Wadsworth 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Di Kendrick ttnan Warren 

2 Keyes Ralston Willis 

8 King Ransdell 


Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Brovssarp] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. The yeas and nays have 


been ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 


The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], but 
on this vote I am at liberty to vote. I therefore vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. LADD (when Mr. Frazter’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce that my colleague the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] is absent on account of sickness 
in his family. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
He is absent, and I transfer the pair to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Broussarp] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON. My colleague [Mr. Grass] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate. If he were present, he would vote 
“yea.” He is paired with the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean]. 

Mr. McLEAN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. STANFIELD] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Repeating the same announcement which 
I previously made, I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. 
dounson of Minnesota], who is unavoidably absent, is paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote yea; and if the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi were here, I understand he would vote 
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Mr. HARRISON. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. 
Srrrpuxxs] is unavoidably absent. He has a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHnson]. I under- 
stand the Senator from Minnesota, if he were present, would 
vote “yea”; and the junior Senator from Mississippi, if he 
were present, would also vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is unayoid- 
ably absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 39, as follows: 


YHAS—40 
Ashurst George La Follette Ransdell 
Borah Gooding McKellar Sheppard 
Brookhart Harris MeNa Shipstead 
Bruce Harrison Mayfield Simmons 
Capper Heflin Neely Smith 
Copeland Howell Norris Stanley 
Dial Johnson, Calif. Overman Swanson 
Dill Jones, N. Mex, Owen Trammell 
Ferris Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Fletcher dd Kalston Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—39 p 

Ball Edge King Shields 
Bayard Elkins McKinley Shortridge 
Bingham Ernst McLean Smoot 
Bursum Fernald Means Spencer 
Butler Fess Metcalf Sterling 
Cameron Gerry Moses Underwood 
Couzens Hale Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Harreld Pepper Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash Phipps Willis 
Dale eyes Reed, Pa, 

NOT VOTING—1T7 
Broussard Greene Reed, Mo. Weller 
Caraway Johnson, Minn, Robinson Wheeler 
Edwards Lenroot Stanfield 
Frazier McCormick Stephens 
Glass Norbeck Watson 


So the amendment of Mr. Norris in the nature of a substi- 
tute was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as we voted on this 
same proposition once or twice before, but as it has always 
come down to a question of full development of power on one 
side and experimentations looking to the production of nitrogen 
on the other, and as the amendment which I presented involves 
the question of utilizing Dam No. 2 and the nitrate plants 
primarily for the manufacture of fertilizer and for national 
defense, I desire to offer a substitute for the bill as it now 
stands, 

I will say to Senators that the substitute is practically the 
amendment which I have heretofore proposed except as to 
the section which provided for the manufacture of fertilizers 
as a permanent object. The Senate having apparently pre- 
ferred to have to provide for experiments along that line, I 
have stricken out section 4 and incorporsted as a part of the 
amendment the experimental proposit4a in regard to fer- 
tilizer; so that it is a new proposal, Unless the Senate shall 
desire to have it read, I can say that, aside from section 4, 
it is the same as the amendment which has heretofore been 
before the Senate. 
Secretary may merely read section 4, which is the new part 
of the amendment. I will say further that the amendment 
contains the amendments that were adopted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator offer his 
amendment to the Norris amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move to strike out the Norris amend- 
ment and substitute in lieu thereof the amendment which I 
send to the Secretary's desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama in 
the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I make the point cf order 
against the amendment. If it were in order at all, the Sena- 
tor would have been required to offer it before the vote was 
taken on the substitute that has been inserted. We have just 
inserted a substitute which the Senator moves to strike out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, my motion is exactly 
on the same footing as was the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska. He proposed an amendment identi- 
cally the same as the one that was voted on as in Committee 
of the Whole, because although the McKellar amendment was 
not a part of the Senator's original amendment, when he 
accepted the McKellar amendment it became a part of the 
substitute that he offered. The amendment I offered was as 
in Committee of the Whole substituted in place of it. Now, 
as I understand, the bill is in the Senate and is still subject 
to amendment. 

I do not offer identically the same amendment as was pre- 
viously offered, I offer an amendment to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska that is identical with the provision 


So I ask unanimous consent that the 


which the Senate as in Committee of the Whole adopted, 
except that one of its vital features—that is, section 4—has been 
changed. Therefore I think the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska is subject to amendment and the bill has not 
passed the stage where it is open to amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will restate his 
view of the parliamentary situation. When the bill passed 
from the Committee of the Whole to the Senate the question 
was whether the amendment or amendments agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole should be concurred in in the Senate. 
The last vote as in Committee of the Whole was a vote which 
substituted what is known as the Underwood amendment for 
the original text of the House bill, and the Chair held that be- 
fore the question on the motion to concur was put there was 
the right of amendment. The Chair is still of that opinion; and, 
assuming, which the Chair did when he answered the parlia- 
mentary inquiry of the Senator from Nebraska, that his amend- 
ment was not the same question which had been yoted upon 
as in Committee of the Whole he held the amendment to be 
in order. Upon the same reasoning the Chair holds the amend- 
ment now proposed by the Senator from Alabama to be in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wanted to be heard before 
the Chair passed on the question, but I should like now to call 
the attention of the Chair to the dilemma in which, as I look 
at it, he puts himself and the Senate. Suppose we vote again 
on the Underwood amendment on which we once voted and 
substitute that for the bill that the Senate now has before it. 
Then suppose the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]—and 
he has it ready I understand—as soon as that shall be agreed 
to shall reoffer his amendment with a slight modification, in 
lieu of the amendment of the Senator from Alabama and that 
should be agreed to, and then I should reoffer my amendment 
with a little modification. In that way we would be going 
around in a circle with no stopping place. 

Mr. President, I submit that the ruling of the Chair, if the 
Chair holds that the Senator from Alabama has a right to re- 
offer the amendment which he has heretofore offered, simply 
means that we will never come to a conclusion. The Senator 
from Alabama had a right to offer his amendment at the time 
my amendment was pending in the Senate. He did not choose 
to do so. Now, Mr. President, it is too late. I do not believe 
there can be any well-founded parliamentary contention to the 
contrary. 

I dislike very much to appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
but it seems to me that ultimately it must come to that; for, 
otherwise, we will go on forever. Now, with great diffidence, 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is endeavoring so 
to construe the rule as to give the Senate an opportunity to 
express its judgment upon every proposition that may be sug- 
gested, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what the Chair has done up to this 
time, and the Senate has expressed its judgment, and I think 
rendered its verdict. We ought not to go over the same pro- 
cedure again. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. Does the Senator from Nebraska think the 
Chair was right in ruling that his amendment was in order? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think that the conditions are exactly 
the same; but I call attention to the fact that no Senator made 
any point of order in regard to it, and so the question was 
not really raised before the Senate. I had a right to seek 
information from the Chair and to pursue the course which 
he mapped out, and I wanted to follow the Chair if I could. 
I had my course mapped out, however, as to just what I was 
going to do if the Chair had ruled the other way. If the 
Chair had said “No; your motion is out of order,” I knew 
just what I was going to do. 

Mr. SPENCER. Is it not true that the amendment now 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama is in precisely the same 
order as the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is one degree further off; that is all. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. As I understand the parliamentary situation, 
the vote on the so-called Jones amendment was taken before 
the proposal of the Senator from Nebraska was made. If the 
point of order had been against it, undoubtedly the Chair 
would have sustained the point of order. It appears to me, 
Mr. President, that in order to make the amendment in order 
in the Senate it would have to be offered before we vote on the 
matter to which it is offered as an amendment. 
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While I am very much against the amendment now proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska, if an appeal is taken from the 
ruling of the Chair I shall be compelled to vote against the 
decision of the Chair; for I think, to be in order in the Senate, 
the amendment must be offered before we vote on the matter 
for which it is a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not so hold 
in response to an inquiry by the Senator from Nebraska at 
the time his amendment was offered; and, while the Chair 
recognizes the difficulty of the parliamentary situation, and 
would be very glad if the Senate would undertake to settle 
that question of order, he will adhere to the ruling he has 
already made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, Mr. President, I respectfully appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I yoted with the Senator from 
Nebraska for his bill, but I think the Chair's ruling is right. 
The amendment of the Senator from Alabama is a changed 
measure, and he now offers it so that Senators who prefer his 
measure to that of the Senator from Nebraska shall have the 
opportunity to choose between them. We have never had that 
chanee. We had it with regard to the Jones amendment, and 
now we should like to have a chance to choose between the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama and the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
appeals from the ruling of the Chair. The question is, Shall 
the ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, may I say just one word 
on the question of the appeal? As I understand, the bill is 
in the Senate. i 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. 

Mr. NEELX. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
point of order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that a point of order is not debatable. The last sentence of 
Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate provides: 


Points of order, Including questions of relevancy, and appeals from 
the decision of the Presiding Officer shall be decided without debate, 


I invoke the enforcement of that rule, Mr. President, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as I understand the rule, 
that is in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state, with 
reference to that, that the Chair can invite or listen to argu- 
ment upon a point of order within his discretion. The Chair 
will arrest the debate whenever he is fully informed upon the 
subject of the appeal. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not intend to de- 
tain the Senate with any extended debate on this question. 

The bill is in the Senate and open to amendment. Nobody 
questions that. If some Senator had moved to strike out all 
of the pending bill and provide for a sale of this property, 
there would be no question that that would be in order as a 
substitute for the proposal of the Senator from Nebraska. 
What Fhave done is this: I haye offered the original bill, with 
the amendments incorporated that were agreed to in Committee 
of the Whole, except that I have stricken out the fertilizer 
clause in the original bill and substituted the fertilizer clause 
in the bill of the Senator from Nebraska; and as fertilizer is 
one of the principal questions involyed before the Senate, it is 
an entire change of the bill. It is a new proposal 

I am free to say that I much preferred the fertilizer pro- 
posal that was in the bill I offered; but by putting this in the 
bill, if it goes to conference, it will give the conferees a chance 
to work out the fertilizer problem. It leayes it in the experi- 
mental stage that the Senator from Nebraska seeks to put it 
in, and therefore it is an entirely new proposition so far as 
the bill is concerned; and I would have a right, as any other 
Senator has, as long as the bill is in the Senate and open to 
amendment, to suggest amendments. That is usual and cus- 
tomary. 

Mr: NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator had a right to 
change his original bill as he has now changed it, and to offer 
it, while this amendment of mine was pending, as a substitute 
for the proposition of the Senator from Washington. Then 
it would have been in order. Up to the third degree, an amend- 
ment of that kind would be in order. J am not questioning 
that at all. it is subject to amendment in any way up to the 


I should like to make a point of order. 
The Senator will state his 


time the vote is taken; but when it is once adopted as a sub- 


stitute, then you can not resubstitute. Otherwise, you never 
will get through. - 

Just let us look at the matter for a moment. Let us see just 
where we are coming to. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] has a bill and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] offers a substitute. 
That is carried. The bill of the Senator from Alabama is 
stricken out, and the bill of the Senator from Washington is 
put in. Then I have a bill, and we replace the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Washington with mine. Now we are in a cirele with 
three points in it. If the Senator should offer his original 
bill—and, in effect, that is what he has done—and the vote 
should be the same as it was once before, it is conceivable that 
his motion would prevail, Then the Senator from Washington 
might offer his proposal, and, if the vote should be the same 
as it was before, it would prevail. If then I should modify 
mine just a little and offer it again it would preyail, and it 
would be back once around, and then the Senator from Ala- 
bama could change his bill a little and offer it again, and he 
would go around the circle again, and we would be just where 
we started. 

I do not believe that anyone who is familiar with the par- 
liamentary law governing the subject can contend, regardless 
of the merits of this qnestion, that that can be done. I hear 
Senators all around me say, and one of them has said openly 
in the Senate, that while he is very much opposed to the bill 
I haye offered, yet he has no doubt but that this particular 
substitute offered by the Senator from Alabama is out of 
order, and that the Chair ought to be overruled in that respect. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, there is a question of com- 
mon fairness involved in this parliamentary situation. When 
the substitute of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is 
adopted, after the Senate has acted upon it, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] proposes a substitute. Preliminarily, 
he asks the Chair whether or not that substitute is in order. 
The President of the Senate replies that in his judgment that 
substitute is in order, and thereupon we vote upon the sub- 
stitute of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPENCER. Just a moment. Now, precisely the same 
situation arises after we haye adopted the substitute of the 
Senator from Nebraska when the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unbrrwoop] proposes a substitute. He has just as much right 
to have his substitute voted upon as the Senator from Nebraska 
had to have his substitute voted upon. The parliamentary 
situations, except that they are once removed, are identically 
the same in principle. 

Mr. NORRIS. And nobody made the point of order, 

Mr. SPENCER. Of course nobody made the point of order, 
because the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. And I have a right to acquiesce in the Chair's 
decision now, but I do not; and any Senator had a right to 
make that point of order if he wanted to do so, 

Let me say to the Senator, if he will be so kind as to permit 
me, that I would not have found fault with the Chair if he 
had decided that it was not in order to do it in that way. It 
did not make any difference to me. I knew just exactly what 
I would have done in that event; but now the point is raised. 
It is before the Senate. We do not need to raise an objection 
unless we want to. For instance, let me recall to your mind 
the parliamentary situation that existed when this very bill 
was in Committee of the Whole. First, it was the Hoyse bill. 
Then the committee bill was offered as a substitute. Then 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] offered his 
amendment by way of substitute against the committee sub- 
stitute, and then various amendments, dozens of them, were 
offered to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, every 
one of them out of order if the point of order had been made 
against it. They were offered to my bill in the same way, 
and every one of them was out of order if the point of order 
had been raised against it, because they were one degree 
remote. 

I only call the Senator's attention to the fact that nobody 
raised the point. If somebody had raised it, then we would 
have been faced with a different proposition; and that is what 
we are faced with here. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I quite agree with what the 
Senator from Nebraska has said; but does it not occur to the 
sensitive conscience of the Senator from Nebraska, which is 
always so susceptible to fairness, that having himself asked 
a ruling by the Chair and having secured for his own sub- 
stitute that ruling from the Chair, it would be better and 
fairer to allow that same ruling to apply in exactly the same. 
situation when it comes up in regard to the substitute offered 
by the Senator Trom Alabama? 
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SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to say 
that he has no disposition to change his ruling, because the 
Chair believes that his ruling was right and was the proper 
interpretation of the rule. The Chair would not want the 
Senate to make a mistake because the Chair has made a mis- 
take. The Chair does not recognize or acknowledge that he 
has made a mistake, and the question is, Shall the ruling of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate five minutes. I am in favor of the Norris amendment, but 
I think the Chair's ruling is entirely correct. 

What was the last vote? The vote of the Senate was that 
it preferred the Norris amendment to the Jones amendment. 
That is what the Senate voted on. That amendment was a 
substitute for the bill as it had been originally reported. Then 
the question is presented by the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate: “Do you favor the measure as substituted, or the bill 
as it was originally presented?” and, of course, it is open to 
amendment for the simple reason that we have not decided that 
this is the final measure that we desire to vote for. All that 
we voted on when we voted originally was that we preferred 
the Underwood amendment to the Norris amendment. Then 
we voted that we preferred what? That we preferred the 
Jones amendment as a substitute for the Underwood amend- 
ment, When the Senate had voted in that way it substituted 
the Jones amendment for the Underwood amendment, and it 
came here as if it had been originally reported from a com- 
mittee and was in the Senate, 

That does not mean that the Senate has agreed to adopt that 
amendment finally. What the Senate voted was simply that it 
preferred the Norris amendment over the Jones amendment. 
Now it has a right to vote whether it prefers something else 
over the Norris amendment, and there is no limitation to 
amendments except in the third degree, unless you adopt the 
previous question; and the Senate never has adopted the pre- 
vious question. 

What is meant by an amendment in the third degree is not 
that you can not offer three different amendments to different 
things. It means that if you offer amendment A, and then you 
offer amendment B as a substitute for amendment A, that is 
in the third degree, and you can not go further. 

It seems to me clear that unless we are going to have the 
previous question in the Senate, the Chair was correct in his 
ruling the first time and this time. The only way in which 
we can prevent voting on amendments is to adopt the previous 
question. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, as already 
stated, Shall the ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of 
the Senate? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us haye a division. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. NORRIS called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. Broussarp’s name was called). 
I wish to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Brovus- 
sagn] on account of illness. He has been unable for that 
reason to attend the meeting of the Senate to-day. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote,-I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with regard to my pair and its 
transfer, I yote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
He is absent, but I am informed that if present he would vote 
as I intend to vote, and therefore I vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 52, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—52 

Ashurst Edge Kin Shortridge 

all Ernst Lad Smith 
Bayard Fernald MeCormick Smoot 
Bingham Ferris McKinley Spencer 
Bruce Gerry ean Stanley 
Bursum Hale Means Sterling 
Butler Harreld Metcalf Swanson 
Cameron Harris Moses Trammell 
Capper Harrison Oddie Underwood 
Curtis ITeflin Phipps Wadsworth 
Dale Jones; N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Diil Keyes Shields Willis 
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NAYS—22 
Brookhart Howell Neely Sheppard 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Norris Shipstead 
Couzens La Follette Overman Simmons 
Fess Jones, Wash, Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher McNary Ralston 
Gooding Mayfield Reed, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—22 
Borah Frazier McKellar Stephens 
Broussard George Norbeck Watson 
Caraway Glass Owen Weller 
Cummins Greene Reed, Mo, Wheeler 
Edwards Johnson, Minn. Robinson 
kins Lenroot ` Stanfield 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the appeal of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] from the ruling of the 
Chair, the yeas are 52 and the nays are 22. So the ruling 
of the Chair stands as the judgment of the Senate, and the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama is in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has not yet been read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, of course the whole 
substitute is offered, but if the Senate is willing, I can save 
time by saying that all the substitute which I have proposed 
is the same as the substitute the Senate voted in once, except 
section 4, and I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary 
may read just the new section, section 4, which is the only 
change. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read section 4. 

The ReApinG Creek. It is proposed to add a new section, 
as follows: 


Src. 4. Since the production and manufacture of commercial ferti- 
lizers is the largest consumer of fixed nitrogen in time of peace, and 
its manufacture, sale, and distribution to farmers and other users, 
at fair prices and without excessive profits, in large quantities through- 
out the country is only second in importance to the national defense 
in time of war, the production of fixed nitrogen as provided for in 
this act shall be used, when not required for national defense, in the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers. In order that the experiments 
heretofore ordered made may have a practical demonstration, and to 
carry out the purposes of this act, the corporation shall manufacture 
nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed and with 
or without filler, according to demand, on the property hereinbefore 
enumerated, or at such other plant or plants near thereto as it may 
construct, using the most economic source of power available, with an 
annual production of these fertilizers that shall contain fixed nitro- 
gen of at least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth year, 
30,000 tons the fifth year, and 40,000 tons the sixth year: 
Provided, That if after due tests, and the practical demonstration 
of six years herein provided for, it is demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the corporation that nitrates can not be manufactured by it with- 
out loss, the corporation shall cease such manufacture and shall 
report to the Congress all pertinent facts with respect to such costs 
with its recommendation for such action as the Congress may deem 
advisable. - > 

The farmers and other users of fertilizer shall be supplied with 
fertilizers at prices which shall not exceed 1 per cent above the 
cost of production. ’ 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I appeal now to the sup- 
porters of the Underwood amendment. To begin with I 
concede to the very fullest the sincerity of purpose you have. 
I want to call your attention, however, to the fact that we 
are traveling around a Circle here, which means, if you 
persist in adopting the amendment now pending, that in the 
end the Jones substitute will be agreed to. There can be no 
other conclusion. 

Those in power in the executive branch of this Government 
can always handle a few yotes, at least a few. The Jones 
substitute was defeated by just 1 vote. The majority by 
which the amendment of the Senator from Alabama, the 
Underwood substitute, was defeated, I am told was 13. So 
that, as between the Underwood amendment and the Jones 
substitute, which will be offered if this motion carries, there 
can be no hope of the Underwood substitute, but as between 
the Jones substitute and the amendment that is now in the 
bill there is a mighty close margin, only one majority. If 
you put the Underwood substitute in the bill now by this 
vòte, you will simply give those favorable to the proposition 
of the Senator from Washington another opportunity to vote 
in favor of his substitute as against my substitute, which I 
will proceed to offer if the Jones substitute shall be agreed to, 
and which I will offer just as soon as you put this in. 

I appeal to Senators. On account of the ruling of the 
Chair, which has been sustained by an overwhelming majority 
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of the Senate, the parliamentary situation is such that we 
will travel in this circle until somewhere, in going around the 
circle from time to time, some motion to substitute will fail. 
It is not going to be the Jones substitute, because that has a 
majority of 12 over the Underwood substitute. It may be my 
amendment, which has only one majority, and which many of 
you voted for, and in order to carry it, we had to have the 
yotes of many who were in favor of or préferred the Under- 
wood substitute. But now you are in a position where in 
reality you are about to vote to put the Jones substitute on 
the statute books. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES, I have been unable to follow the Senator's 
reasoning and reach the result he has reached, that the Jones 
amendment or the Norris substitute must be the ultimate re- 
sult reached. Suppose, for example, there are those of us who 
voted for the Jones amendment who shall now yote for the 
Underwood amendment, enough to change the result; would 
we still, then, travel about in this vicious circle? 

Mr. NORRIS. I assume that everybody voted conscien- 
tiously, and will vote the same way now. I assume if they 
do that, if they vote the same way they did in Committee of 
the Whole, that the Underwood amendment will be agreed to 
now. Then the Jones amendment will be put in in place of 
the Underwood amendment, and then if Senators all vote the 
same, the proposition I have offered will be put in instead of 
the Jones amendment, and then the Senator from Alabama will 
start in again and change another word in his amendment, 
and we will travel the circle at least three times. 

Mr. MOSES. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
I have no intention of spending the balance of this session see- 
sawing with two or three amendments like this. My purpose 
now is to vote for the substitute proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama, and I intend to have that be my final vote on the 
question. It is true I have voted for the Jones amendment, 
but I do not intend to spend futile weeks here in going through 
the procedure which the Senator from Nebraska has set forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose sooner or later some of the mo- 
tions to substitute will fail. 

Mr. MOSES. I intend to abandon voting for the Jones 
amendment now. : 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has given notice now to those 
on the other side of the Chamber who prefer the Underwood 
bill of what is going to happen, at least to some extent. That 
would be one vote. I said at the beginning that I assumed 
that every Senator who voted for the substitute did it in good 
faith and believed in it. I am still hanging to that assump- 
tion. There is another thing that I want to say to those who 
favor the Underwood bill, and, of course, they were in good 
faith. I presume 99 per cent of them did it on the ground of 
the fertilizer question, and now the identical language that 
was in the so-called Norris substitute has been carried into 
his amendment by the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to in- 
terrupt him 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is the identical language, so far as 
the immediate manufacture of fertilizer is concerned, but there 
is a good deal more in the Underwood bill. The money is pro- 
vided for in the Underwood bill for the erection of a fertilizer 
plant, which is not proyided in the Norris bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose the Senator would point it out by 
saying the money was there through the issuance of bonds. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But there is no provision in the othér 
bill for the money to build a fertilizer plant. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and there will have to be a fertilizer 
plant, no matter what bill succeeds, if they are to make fer- 
tilizer. There is no question about that. No one is trying to 
sidestep anything of that kind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The distinction I draw is that the 
Senator assumes there is no distinction between the bills on 


that point. i 
Mr. NORRIS. No; I did not say that. I said the Senator 


has now in his bill the identical language that is in my sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So far as making fertilizer for six 
years is concerned that is correct, but in the substitute that I 
have offered I have provided a fund by the issuing of bonds 
that may amount to $50,000,000 to be used for the construction 
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of a fertilizer plant to be put in operation, which is not pro- 
vided for in the Senator's bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. Whoever builds the fertilizer plant must 
have money for that purpose. If we operate nitrate plant No. 
2, the large plant there, for the purpose of fertilizer, there must 
be a fertilizer plant constructed. It is all complete for its pur- 
pose, but there is a point in the manufacture where they change 
for the making of fertilizer, and there is no fertilizer machine 
there, That will have to be constructed, and that will have to 
be done no matter what else is done. The theory of the com- 
mittee bill was that experimentation would take place in nitrate 
plant No. 1, which is a small plant, on a very large scale; that 
perhaps some new methed could be invented which would 
cheapen its manufacture. ö 

I want to say to Senators now that if they would take nitrate 
plant No. 1 just as it stands and add to it a fertilizer plant it 
would be just as impossible to make fertilizer cheaper than it 
is made now as it is for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, That is not the way any business man would do it. 
That is not the way any fertilizer man would do it. That is 
not the way a lessee will do it if he should get this property 
under the Underwood bill. That is not the way the Govern- 
ment corporation would do it if the Underwood bill is passed. 
Everybody concedes that, but there is a three-year period within 
which to improve the methods or develop new methods. 

Those Senators who were claiming all the time that they 
were hanging on to the Underwood proposition because of the 
fertilizer consideration, which would make it always and con- 
tinuously, must realize now that they will not make it there 
under the Underwood bill unless they can make it at a profit. 
I think that provision improves his bill somewhat. But there 
were those who were opposed to my substitute on that ground, 
who fought me bitterly because they said, “ We want to compel 
the manufacture of fertilizer.” 

The senior Senator from Alabama was one of them. The 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HETIIx] was one of them. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was one of 
them. They have backed up that much on it, and I want to 
say that what will happen unless there is a sub rosa under- 
standing between these two great machines on which I have 
not gotten information, will be that the Jones amendment will 
pass the Senate, and in reality those who have been backing 
the Underwood amendment will be responsible for that condi- 
tion, if it does happen. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL, As I understand this amendment it will only bind 
the lessee to make fertilizer for six years, and he is then free 
from the requirement to make fertilizer? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. At the end of six years he will report 
back to Congress and Congress can tell him to go on and 
make it. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Congress can not increase the rent. 
Let me talk a moment to the Senators who are in good faith 
behind the Underwood bill. Suppose the property is leased as 
the bill now is offered; suppose it is leased to somebody for 
50 years and they agree to pay 4 per cent on the cost of the 
dam. One of the reasons why that rent was put low, one of 
the reasons why they said “We will give them all of this 
property for nothing if they will pay a 4 per cent return on 
the dam,” was because of the fertilizer proposition—that they 
had to make fertilizer for 50 years, and they may lose money 
on it, so we will let them make it up on water power. 

How is it now? The first year no fertilizer, the second year 
no fertilizer, the third year 10,000 tons of fertilizer, the fourth 
year 20,000 tons of. fertilizer, the fifth year 30,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer, and then the sixth year 40,000 tons. Then, if he can 
not make it at a profit, it is nothing from that time on—no 
fertilizer after six years unless it is profitable, and all these 
days and weary hours they have been talking about the farmer 
getting the benefit of the fertilizer, which has disappeared here 
all at once. I do not see how anybody can sustain it now. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. - 

Mr. GEORGE. Do I understand that under the substitute 
now offered by the Senator from Alabama, in the event a lessee 
is released from making fertilizer at the end of the six years 
the lease would nevertheless go on for the period of time? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is my understanding of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to get that straight, because it is a 
very vital point to my mind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The amendment in section 4 which I 
have put in- the bill provides that the lessee shall make fer- 
tilizer in experimentation instead of making it as an actual 
fact. The terms of the lease would be the same except this.. I 
have not interfered with section 3. Section 3 requires the 
making of 40,000 tons of fixed nitregen, and there is no other 
place for any lessee to sell that 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
except for fertilizer, so that no matter what the term of the 
lease is made the lessee will have to convert 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen into fertilizer through the term of the lease. 

Section 4 was the one that was in the bill of the Senator 
from Nebraska, which was satisfactory to him in his own bill 
but not in somebody else's bill. Section 4 allows the President 
to make fertilizer up to the sixth year as a matter of experi- 
mentation. Of course, I assume that that would be adjusted 
in the lease which the President makes, but that we are as- 
sured of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, that there is no other 
market to consume than this market, is apparent in the bill 

More than that, I think if the bill I have offered goes to. con- 
ference this matter will be adjusted in conference. I did not 
offer a change in section 4, because I think it is better than 
the language I originally offered. I do not think it is better, 
but it still forces the manufacture of 40,000 tons of fixed nitro- 
gem. The Norris bill does not foree the manufacture of any- 
thing. It is all experimentation. It is entirely experimentation. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think I understood the provisions of the 
bill of the Senator from Nebraska, but what I wanted to get 
clear in my mind now was, in the event the present. substitute 
of the Senator from Alabama is adopted and passed and there 
should be found a private lessee, whether he will be obligated 
under the lease to manufacture at all events 40,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. He will be obligated to manufacture 
the 40,000 tons in the progression named in the bill up to the 
sixth year, and then he will have to abide by the decision of 
the Congress after the end of the six years. 

Mr. GEORGE. ‘That is to say, the lessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. And that provision then is applicable not 
alone to the Government corporation, but to the lessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; primarily to the lessee. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator from 
Nebraska unduly, but does not that make quite a difference in 
the Senator’s mind as to the terms on which the property 
should be leased? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think it could be leased as 
well on those terms as on the terms contained in the original 
bill, but it would be entirely in the hands of the President to 
limit the leasing power to six years. At any rate under this 
provision at the end of six years the lessee has to come back 
to Congress and Congress can tell him to go on and make the 
fertilizer. We do not waive that or I would not have offered it. 
I say candidly that I do not think it as good a provision 
us was in the original bill and I hope when it goes to confer- 
ence it may be adjusted, but I changed it because the opposi- 
tion seemed to be to our making the fertilizer for 50 years. The 
Senator from Nebraska has objected to it now, but I took the 
language of his bill. The difference between the Senator's 
bill and the amendment I am proposing in the matter of mak- 
ing fertilizer, as I said a moment ago, is that the bill I propose 
has the money and the organization provided for to make fer- 
tilizer. 

Mr. GEORGE. I quite understand that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under the bill that he proposes we 
may get the money if at some time in the future Congress 
gives it, but it is telling an organization to make fertilizer and 
providing it with no means by whieh it can do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that feature of the bill, but 
the feature I want to get clear in my mind is this: In the event 
the substitute passes, and in the event a private lessee can be 
found who will take over and undertake the operation of the 
plant under the terms of the bill, he will be permitted to make 
a lease at the minimum price of 4 per cent on the cost of 
Dam No. 2. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not necessarily; no. 
hands of the President. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that is but a minimum price, 
but that provision still remains in the bill. - 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes. The minimum price is still in the 
bill, but the minimum price is far above what we proposed to 
sell it to Mr. Ford for. 

Mr. GEORGE, I understand that. 


That is in the | 
may take over the plant in case of war. I think his provision 
in that respect is not nearly so good as that which is contained 


Mr, UNDERWOOD, The lessee is compelled, under any cir- 
cumstances, as long as he holds the lease, even if it is made for 
50 years, to make 40,000 tons of pure nitrogen a year, and 
there is no place on earth where he can sell it exeept for 
fertilizer. 

Mr, GEORGE. That is what I have difficulty in understand- 
ing. I do not understand that the lessee is compelled througb- 
out the lease to cohtinue to make 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, yes; it is provided in section 3 of 
my amendment that the lessee must make 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen, I have not changed section 3 one particle, but it 
stand there as it was when the Senator voted for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But, Mr. President, there is a contradic- 
tion with section 4 of the amendment as now proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; there is no contradiction; it is not 
a contradiction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nominally, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
his courtesy and beg his pardon for oceupying his time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the colloquy between the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr, Grorse]. The Senator from Alabama has stated that 
my amendment as it is now proposed compels the manufae- 
ture of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, although he admits that 
it does not compel the manufacture of any fertilizer. How 
foolish it would be, as it seems to me, to require a lessee, 
even if that would naturally follow, as the Senator has 
stated, to make every year 40,000 tons of nitrogen when it 
could not be used for fertilizer. In the Senator's original 
amendment the lessee was required to make the nitrogen into 
fertilizer. As the Senator’s amendment now stands the lessee 
is not required to make it into fertilizer, but the amendment 
provides that after six years, when he just gets started, unless 
he can make it at a profit or if he does not make it at a 
profit he may cease to make fertilizer. What good is it 
going to do the farmer if the lessee is compelled to make 
40,000 tons of nitrogen every year and pile it up somewhere? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The provision is in the Senator's 
amendment which he is urging the Senate to adopt. 

Mr. NORRIS. But section 3 is not in my amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; but the Senator’s amendment only 
proposes to allow the lessee to experiment for six years. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that is all that the amendment of the 
Senator fom Alabama does. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; my amendment proposes to re- 
quire the lessee to make 40,000 tons of nitrogen, which he 
can dispose of. 

Mr. NORRIS. What good would that do? The farmer 
can not use nitrogen; he must have fertilizer. The Senator’s 
amendment only requires the lessee to make fertilizer for 
six years, for only three years, as a matter of fact, because 
he does not commence to make fertilizer until the third year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then my friend from Nebraska can 
not criticize that provision in my amendment without eriti- 
cizing it in his own amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am trying to have the Senate understand 
the real facts. The Senator from Alabama is claiming that 
notwithstanding that we are going to have 40,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer manufactured every year, but I say that section 3 in 
the Senator's bill is absolutely of no value, that if it should 
ever be effective it would be a detriment not only to the lessee 
but through the lessee to the Government, which is going to 
lease this plant, because the Government will not be able to 
lease it on such good terms, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
ine to suggest in reference to section 3 that section 3 is pri- 
marily the national defense provision of the measure, and 
there is good reason for it on that ground, even though the 
nitrogen did not go into fertilizer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Ob, yes; but there is another place in the 
Senator's amendment where he provides that the Presid.. 


im my amendment, because in his amendment the Government 
would have to pay for it and in mine it would not have to do so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. - If the Senator will allow me, he might 
not haye to take it over. He might merely require the produc- 
tion of the nitrogen which was needed. 
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Mr. NORRIS. As the Senator from Tennessee stated the 
other day, the President might buy it of the lessee and let the 
lessee have the profit out of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. At war prices. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly, at war prices. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me further, I assume that when the President makes his 
contract with the lessee he will arrange that in advance, as 
any reasonable man would. I suppose he would be reasonable 
about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take the amendment to state the terms, so 
that when the bidders come they know what the minimum is 
going to be. It is true they might bid against each other, 
though F think they will not do so. They would assume—and 
they would have a right to assume—that it would be the duty 
of the President to lease this plant if he could get what the 
law fixed as the minimum. I would regard it in that way if 
I were acting for the Government, even if I tried to get more. 
So whoever may lease the plant will have notice in advance 
just how far the President can go. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Alabama says that the 
provision of the amendment which he now offers and to which 
reference is made is already in the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska, and therefore the Senator should not complain 
of it. It is a very different proposition in its relation to the 
two amendments. In the Underwood amendment section 3 is 
contradictory. In the Norris amendment it refers to the Gov- 
ernment only, and the Government can do as it will as to 
the manufacture of nitrogen. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there can not be any doubt 
that the amendment now offered by the Senator from Alabama 
provides for the manufacture of fertilizer for six years, and if 
it can not be made at a profit then its manufacture may cease. 
I am not complaining of that. The Senator calls my attention 
to the fact that that provision is also in my amendment. I 
admit that; I am not complaining of that, but I am calling the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that that is all it does mean, 
and the Senator can not get around it by saying that in section 
3 the lessee is required to produce 40,000 tons of nitrogen 
every year. I make no complaint. I stated to him frankly 
that I thought that provision improves his amendment as origi- 
nally offered, but there were many Senators over here who 
would not support the committee bill for that reason alone. 

They said, Senator Unprerwoop's bill provides that there 
shall be 40,000 tons of nitrogen put into the shape of fertilizer 
every year; that is what we want; your bill does not do that; 
we do not care whether it is done at a profit or a loss; the 
bill of Senator Unperwoon requires that to be done —that 
is what the Senator from Alabama boasted about then and 
that has been boasted about throughout this debate—“ here is 
a proposition under which we are going to have the fertilizer 
anyway, and we do not care what it costs.“ As I said once 
before, that is the handle on which it was proposed to sell 
this proposition to the farmers, 

Now, the Senator from Alabama has offered an amendment 
which comes down to the McKellar amendment—I do not 
say it is mine, but the amendment agreed oy by some of 
the Senators and acceded to by me—and he is now boasting 
of his bill because it is similar to the so-called Norris bill 
in that respect. It seems to me it is perfectly useless to argue 
that under section 3 of the Underwood measure 40,000 tons 
of nitrates are going to be made every year, while under sec- 
tion 4 the manufacture of fertilizer may be stopped at any 
time after six years if such manufacture does not pay. I won- 
der if that kind of a doctrine is going to be accepted by Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. Either Senators were not 
sincere before when they were supporting the Underwood 
amendment for that reason and were opposing the other 
measure for that reason, or they must now admit that they 
were wrong then if the pending amendment is right. 

One of the objections to the original Underwood proposal 
was that it would give the lessee an advantage; that it would 
give him a great natural resource of the country for prac- 
tically nothing. Since then much has been added to that, for 
now, if we shall adopt the pending amendment, the lessee 
will not need to make fertilizer; that great expense will be 
obliterated, and so the value of the lease will have been in- 
creased many hundred fold. 

There were some who believe—and I have heard some ex- 
perts make the same contention, and I think they were per- 
fectly conscientious—that if the Underwood bill should be 
passed nobody would lease the property, because so much 
would be lost in making fertilizer that no bidder could make 


up his losses by the profit on the power. I have never be- 
lieved that to be true. I have always thought the property 
would be leased if the great Electric Trust wanted it leased; 
but when I looked over the bill and found out how quickly 
the project was to be put into politics if the goyérnmental 
corporation were started, I wondered then whether the Power 
Trust would not be willing to forego all the profits that might 
come to them or to any of their subsidiaries by leasing the 
plant in order to see established a governmental corporation 
which they knew would be a failure, which had failure 
Stamped on its face, for it would be in politics clear up to its 
neck at the first jump and undoubtedly would become one of 
the places where politicians faithful in campaigns would be 
taken care of after the campaigns were over. 

Outside of what I have heretofore said, Senators, it seems to 
me that, however anxious any Senator might have been to 
Secure the adoption of the original Underwood proposal, he can 
not afford to vote for the pending amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama. If all those Senators shall vote for it who 
voted for it in its original form and it goes into the bill, as [ 
said before, it will mean that the Jones substitute will be put in 
its place by a yote of the Senate unless those behind the Jones 
substitute are called off and lined up. In any case, it does not 
seem to me possible that the Senate can afford to put into this 
bill now this modified form of the original Underwood pro- 
posal. It does not fit in with the measure at all; it is a misfit 
all the way through, although I think section 4 standing alone, 
as the Senator from Alabama has now written it, is an improve- 
ment over section 4 as it was in the bill originally, for I have 
always said I did not want to compel either a governmental 
corporation or a lessee to make fertilizer unless it could be 
made at a profit. That did not seem to me to be fundamentally 
right; but, on the contrary, I thought it was fundamentally 
wrong. A majority of the Senate, however, said otherwise in 
the original vote, and they put such a provision in the bill. 
Many of them in the best of faith then believed in it, but that 
has been eliminated in the pending amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Diaz, who rose a while ago. 

Mr, DIAL, I thank the Senator. I thought the Senator froin 
Nebraska had concluded, and I wanted to get the floor in my 
own right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I merely wish to call attention to the fact 
that, as I argued, I believe on yesterday, sections 3 and 4 of the 
original Underwood proposition were clearly contradictory, 
and I did not believe that the Alabama Power Co., which com- 
pany under that bill I believe would have obtained this prop- 
erty, would ever make any fertilizer. Now, if the amendment 
which I have proposed shall be substituted for section 4 it will 
make those two sections more contradictory. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think go. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The result will be that that corporation 
will not manufacture any fertilizers for the farmers. I want 
to call the attention of those who are interested, as I am in- 
terested, in the production of fertilizers for the farming in- 
terests of the country, that what they are going to do if they 
vote for the pending amendment is to prevent any fertilizer 
at all being manufactured for the farmers of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have often been impressed with 
the remarkable results of the application of the rules of the 
Senate to questions that arise here; but to-day I have been 
somewhat amused at what has happened. Earlier in the day 
we heard the two best orators on this side of the Chamber 
pronounce eulogies on what they thought was a dead bill, the 
Underwood biil. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], in loud and 
eloquent voice, told of the greatness of the Underwood bill; 
he explained how he had tried to save its life, but all in vain. 
Then he buried it, He tenderly laid it in the sepulcher, he 
closed the door, he rolled the stone against the door, and 
pronounced its epitaph. Then the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HeFLIN] rose in his plaee and in stirring tones 
described the murder of that bill, as he termed it. He de- 
nounced the Sénators who had stabbed it to death. We saw 
it fall, mutilated and helpless. He pictured terrible scenes as 
having occurred in this Chamber, and it seemed to me as he 
did so that that bill might possibly come back to life under 
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his eloquence; but he, too, told us it was dead, never to rise 
again. 

Then, after the Senate had voted for the Norris proposal, 
we saw the original father of the bill breathe the breath of 
life into ft. He rolled away the stone, opened the sepulcher 
door, bringing it forth resurrected, arrayed in a new robe in 
the form of an amendment prepared by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar], who had fought and helped to 
kill the Underwood bill. Now he marches it forth in all its 
glory as though it had never known that land “from whose 
bourne no traveler e'er returns.” 

So I say it is an amusing and an amazing situation that 
we find here; and if we adopt this amendment its life may 
be as short as that of its predecessor, and some other sup- 
posedly dead bill may come before us, and new eulogies may 
prove to have been listened to in vain. It seems to me that 
the time has come to let these bills remain dead when once 
they have been killed by this body. 
` Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, from the first the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts] has insisted that in the last 
analysis the property at Muscle Shoals is a power property 
and not a fertilizer property. I think every Senator who has 
a real interest in this project ought to hear this editorial from 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, the official journal of 
the American Chemical Society. 

This is an editorial prepared by chemical experts, by experts 
in the study of the fixation of nitrogen, and the Senate should 
know how these technicians feel regarding this project. It is 
my purpose to read this editorial in the January number, the 
current number, of this journal; and I am sure that the Senator 
“now in the chair will have a very comfortable time during the 
next 20 or 30 minutes. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


From the time of the earliest logicians, one of the basic principles 
of reasoning has been that the major premise of any proposition must 
be correct or no conclusion can be drawn. The major premise upon 
which Muscle Shoals was developed, viz, that extensive and cheap power 
are necessary to the economic fixation of nitrogen, is false. 


This is the statement of these great chemists. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I take it from that statement that the author 
of that editorial is opposed to using Muscle Shoals for the 
manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. COPELAND. He is. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That editorial ought to be comforting to those 
on this side who voted against it and thought they were trying 
to get fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not be too reassured by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, because this may not be so comforting to 
him when the reading is complete. 

The author of the editorial says: 


Accordingly, it is not strange that economic chaos resulted, From 
the inception of the project Congress has declined to heed the advice 
given by competent technical men. A condition almost unparalleled 
in the province of government management has resulted, “ Cheap 
power” and “cheap fertilizer" have little relation to each other. 

Although every duly appointed board of technical men advised 
against Muscle Shoals as a “nitrate” proposition, although the inter- 
departmental board, consisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture, of 
the Interior, and of War, realized its futility and voted against Muscle 
Shoals, Muscle Shoals was selected by Executive order. On this 
shibboleth funds were appropriated by Congress for the construction 
of a great and important power development. The project having 
been developed, the problem becomes a choice between the distribution 
of this power for the benefit of the whole South, urban and rural 
alike, or its diversion through subsidized plants to the interest of land 
values within a limited area. 

There might have been some excuse for the error had Congress been 
ill-advised, but even in 1917 it was foreseen that the old are and 
cyanamide processes had no place in America and were becoming obso- 
lete in Europe. This is now universally admitted. Modern plants 
and modern processes, with much cheaper fixed nitrogen in sight, are 
independent of power considerations. The technic of these new proc- 
esses is clearly understood. Three plants already have been built and 
‘are in successful operation in America. The danger of our country 
ever being short of nitrogen for explosives is passing, if not already 
over. Three other American plants are being planned, none of them 


near to or dependent upen cheap power. The same principle is true 
in Europe. The largest plants in the world—at Oppau and at 


The large 


Merseburg—are located without reference to cheap power. 


plant at Billingham, England, which is the second largest synthetic 
ammonia plant in the world, gave little consideration to power avail- 
ability or cost. Cheap power is, of course, desirable in any manu- 
facturing operation but has little more relation to modern processes 
of nitrogen fixation than to the weaving of cotton or the making of 
shoes. 

All of the many new plants for nitrogen fixation throughout the 
world are being constructed to produce nitrates by the direct combi- 
nation of nitrogen and hydrogen. ‘The basic factor of cost is the 
hydrogen, since this constituent involves some 50 per cent of the 
total cost of the finished product, This hydrogen may be produced 
through the action of steam on coal, as is done at Oppau and at 
Merseburg, Germany, at Billingham, England, and at Syracuse, N. Y. 
It may be produced by directly purifying the hydrogen of illuminating 
gas, as is done in France and in Belgium. It may be produced by the 
electrolytic decomposition of water, giving hydrogen and oxygen, or 
of a solution of brine yielding hydrogen and chlorine, If this pro- 
cedure is to be used for the production of hydrogen, power must be 
paid for through the sale of chlorine, the hydrogen being essentially 
a by-product, or through the use of power which is essentially surplus 
power. Power costing more than $15 per horsepower year ean not 
in large plants produce hydrogen in competition with either of the 
other processes, nor would $15 power used for the production of 
hydrogen produce “cheap fertilizer” in competition with the other 
procedures, To use power on the bagis of $15 a horsepower year 
anywhere in America for any considerable period is an economie waste. 
It is much more valuable for other purposes. 

As we go to press Congress appears to believe that the power at 
Muscle Shoals should be utilized through private enterprise. The 
Underwood bill, however, which is before the Senate, requires that the 
Secretary of War shall lease prior to September, 1925, the power under 
guaranty to fix 40,000 tons minimum of nitrogen a year within six 
years; otherwise a Government corporation shall be formed to take 
over the plants and go into the fertilizer business. Although it is 
true that for a number of years the secondary power, or the “ off-peak " 
power, at Muscle Shoals may be utilized economically for the electro- ` 
lytie production of hydrogen, it seems certain that no corporation can 
be found that will agree to utilize the primary power for this purpose 
unless it is allowed to sell the balance of the power at a price to pay 
a subsidy on the economic crime to both. Accordingly, the danger of 
the continuation of Government control of Muscle Shoals still faces us. 

When the General Chemical Co., the Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 
the Niagara Ammonia Co. (Inc.), and the Du Pont Co. decided to 
establish their nitrogen fixation plants, their directors sought and fol- 
lowed the advice of competent technical men. The directors of these 
companies were business men unaffected by political considerations. 
Congress might well take a lesson from their example. 


Now, Senators, I think we ought to face the situation and 
be perfectly frank with the farmers of this country. It seems 
to me that the evidence accumulates that this power at Muscle 
Shoals never will be used extensively in the manufacture of 
fertilizer. The thing I have liked about the bill of the Senator 
from Nebraska has been the fact that it proposed to leave the 
property in the hands of the Government, so that it could be 
disposed of at any time after we had determined what should 
be the ultimate use of this power, and at the same time the 
experimentation on the part of the Department of Agriculture 
would go forward. There is not any question that the Govèrn- 
ment chemists- have done more to advance knowledge of the 
development of methods of making cheap fertilizer than any 
other chemists in the world, and that work should be encour- 
aged; but if we are going before the country and giving the 
impression to the farmers of the country that out of Muscle 
Shoals will come the development of a process of making fer- 
tilizer which will cut the price in two, or materially cheapen 
it, we are selling the farmer a gold brick. 

For my part, I want to see this work go forward at Muscle 
Shoals. I want to see the chemical development proceed; but 
I think the country should be frankly told the facts, and that 
we should not in any way mislead the agricultural group of our 
eountry with the thought that out of Muscle Shoals will come 
immediately a very material cheapening of the price of ferti- 
lizer, because certainly, as I see it, no such cheapening will 
come out of Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the urgent deficiency 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the- floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 
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I should like to ask if it is the intention to 


Mr. HOWELL. 
resume the consideration of the Muscle Shoals measure to-day? 


Mr. CURTIS. It is the intention, after the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill is disposed of, to have a short executive ses- 
siou, and then take a recess until to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
considering the deficiency appropriation bill at this time, but 
I had hoped that we would get a ipa Sarita about vot- 

on this pro tion at some e to-morrow. 
ms fae sigs’ have talked with one or two Senators about 
trying to reach a vote to-morrow, but I do not think we can 
get any agreement on the question to-night, and I hope the 
Senator will not object to this request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, reserving further the right 
to object, T ask unanimous consent that we yote on the propo- 
sition now pending and all amendments thereto not iater than 
2 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should have tọ object to that at the pres- 
ent time. I may not do so to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In any event, the Chair will 
state to the Senator from Mississippi that there is before the 
Senate a unanimous-consent request proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas, and until that is acted upon the Senate can not 
act upon any other unanimous-consent agreement. 

Is there objection to the unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas to the effect that the un- 
finished business shall be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate shall now proceed to the consideration of the urgent 
deficiency bill, House bill 11308, Order of Business 911? Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11808) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1025, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations, with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, on a former occasion when 
the bill was before the Senate the title was read and consent 
was given that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with 
and that the bill should be read for amendment, the committee 
amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under that agreement the 
Secretary will read the bill: 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Legislative, Senate,” on page 2, after 
line 2, to insert: 

‘To pay John E. Lodge, son; Constance Williams, daughter; Henry 
Cabot Lodge and John D: Lodge, grandsons, and Helena Lodge, grand- 
daughter, of the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, late a Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts, $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 7, to insert: 


To pay Theodora D. Colt Barrows, Mary Louise Colt Gross, and 
Elizabeth L. Colt Anthony, daughters; LeBaron Carlton Colt, jr, and 
George Converse Colt, grandsons, and J. Edith Converse Colt, jr., 
granddaughter, of the Hon. LeBaron Bradford Colt, late a Senator 
from the State of Rhode Island, $7,500, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 13, to insert: 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation for expenses of in- 
quiries and investigations for the fiscal year 1924 is hereby made 
available for the fiscal year 1925. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 16, to insert: 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation for the legislative 
Grafting service, Senate, for the fiscal year 1924, amounting to 
$1,587.78, is hereby made available for use during the fiscal year 1925 
in the appropriation for the legislative counsel, Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 4, to insert: 
BXEcorivn 0 
AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


For expenses of the agricultural conference assembled by the Presi- 
dent in November, 1924, and for each purpose connected therewith, to 
be expended at the discretion of the President, including such travel 


expenses as may already have been Incurred by the members of the 
conference, $50,000, to remain available unt!! June 30, 1926, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 8, to insert: 
FEDERAL OIL CONSERVATION BOARD 


For the expenses of the Federal Oil Conservation Board, convened by 
the President on December 18, 1924, and for each purpose eonnected 
therewith, to be expended at the discretion of the chairman of the 
board, and to remain available until June 30, 1926, $50,000, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have some ex- 
planation of the item just read. What character of work is this 
board doing? 

Mr. WARREN, The work of the board arises as the result 
of action taken heretofore by Congress. The Budget has esti- 
mated for it, and this appropriation is required. 

Mr. KING. I was asking the Senator a question, which he 
may have answered, but perhaps in the confusion I did not 
catch his answer. My inquiry was in regard to the item of 
$50,000 for the Federal Oil Conservation Board. I was inquir- 
ing as to the functions of that board, the length of its service, 
and whether it is a continuing organization or a temporary one. 

Mr. WARREN, It is temporary, of course, and is made up 
of members of the Cabinet and perhaps other officers in Gov- 
ernment employment. I do not believe the Senator can get 
much more information until there is a meeting of the board. 
The Budget itself, in its statement, simply urges the necessity 
of the board in order to carry out the requirements of legisla- 
tion heretofore passéd, stating that there should be a board 
for this purpose, and that they should proceed to the considera- 
tion of the oil situation—that is, the gasoline situation, if we 
want to put it that way. We spent a great deal of money 
under a resolution agreed to in the Senate authorizing the 
Committee on Mantfactures to summon witnesses and proceed 
to an investigation. They expended quite liberally; they had 
meetings and summoned and examined a large number of 
witnesses; they employed eminent counsel, at $1,000 a month, 
and all that sort of thing, and made their report. I will send 
to the desk the only information we have as to this amend- 
ment, which comes from the Budget, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Tun Waits HOUSE, 
Washiagton, January 6, 1925. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sir; I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration 
of Congress a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 20, 1925, to remain available until June 30, 1926, 
for the expenses of the Federal Oil Conservation Board convened by 
me on December 18, 1924, with a view to determining what action 
should be taken by the Government for the conseryation of the oil 
supply, $50,000, 

The purpose of this estimate, the necessity therefor, and the reason 
for its submission at this time are set forth in the letter of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget transmitted herewith, with some com- 
ments and observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGÈT, 
Washington, January 5, 1925. 

Sin: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration, 
and upon your approval for transmission to Congress, a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
to remain avaliable until June 30, 1926, for the expenses of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, convened by you on December 18, 
1924, $50,000. 

N Federal Of] Conservation Board: For the ex 
be Federal Of] Conservation Board convened by 
dent on December 18, 1924, and for each purpose connected 
therewith, to be expended at the discretion of the chairman 

of the board, and to remain available until June 80, 1926- $50, 000 

Further details concerning this estimate are set forth in a memo- 
randum from the Secretary of War, who is chairman of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, transmitted herewith. 

The necessity for this estimate has arisen since the transmission of 
the Budget for the fiscal year 1925, and its approval is recommended. 

Very respectfully, 


nses of 
e Presi- 


H. M. LORD, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The PRESIDENT. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was not aware of the existence 
of this board. So far as I know, no such board was authorized 
by Congress. I was wondering whether the purpose of this 
organization was to inquire into the delinquencies of the In- 
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terior Department, as a result of which the Teapot Dome and 
other oil reserves of the Government were lost to the Govern- 
ment. As I understand the letter which has just been read, 
it does not afford any satisfactory information as to the scope 
of this organization, its duration, its functions. Is it to in- 
quire into the oil reserve of the United States? Is its activity 
to be limited to an inquiry into the needs of the Navy, or what? 
It may be all right. d 

The able Senator from Wyoming, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, seems satisfied with it, and yet I venture 
that he can give no satisfactory explanation or reason for this 
appropriation, or the creation of this board, or the authority 
for the creation of the board, But as we are in the habit of 
passing appropriation bills providing for the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars without an explanation, of 
course a mere item of $50,000 will excite no interest Whatever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As a matter of law, if the Congress has 
not passed a bill authorizing the creation of this board,- would 
the Executive have the right to organize such a board or com- 
mission as he saw fit, without regard to the action of Congress? 
So far as I know, this is the first occasion of the organization of 
a board I have noted where the law did not authorize its cre- 
ation—that is, where the matter was established by executive 
authority without the President being authorized by law. I 
do not think it is legal myself, and I think a point of order 
would lie against it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I dislike to raise a point of 
order if I can be advised as to the necessity and propriety 
of this appropriation, but with all of the organizations which 
we have, the executive departments and their multitudinous 
bureaus, I can not conceive the necessity for creating a new 
board. . Whenever any supposed evil exists we create a new 
board. When some worthy politician has not a job we create 
a new board and give him a job, I am not sure of the scope 
of the amendment, or the purpose of it, and I confess that the 
information given by the Director of the Budget does not 
satisfy me as to the wisdom of the appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is a mem- 
orandum from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget ex- 
plaining the object of this board, and this is what the Secre- 
tary of War says the purpose of the organization of the 
board is: 

1, Under date of December 18, 1924, the President appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the oil supply of the United States with a view 
of determining what action should be taken by the Government for 
the conservation of this supply. 

2. This commission has been designated the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, the membership of which is the Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, and Secretary of Commerce, 

8. In carrying out the instructions of the President in this matter 
it will be necessary to obtain expert advice and to do other things that 
will require an expenditure of funds. 


For that reason the estimate has been made of $50,000 to 
bring that about. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that in the first 


place the authority to create the board, as suggested by the | 


Senator from Tennessee, may be questioned; but I do not 
propose to raise any constitutional question as to the power 
of the Executive to create this instrumentality. But we have 
had investigations repeatedly as to the oil resources of the 
Government. Those investigations were made during the time 
of President Roosevelt, the time of President Taft, and the 
time of President Wilson. 

Under the régime of Mr. Daniels vigorous investigations 
were made, very comprehensive reports were submitted, and, 
as Senators know, oil reserves were created based on informa- 
tion which had come to the Executive department. I can con- 
ceive of no information which is lacking. If it is determined 
what policy should be pursued for the purpose of getting oil 
for the Navy, I can see that is a matter that might be the 
subject of inquiry, and the Navy Department ought to make 
diligent investigation, and Congress should also, as to what 
policy should be pursued in obtaining the necessary oil sup- 
plies for the Navy, as well as for other governmental agencies. 
I shall not, however, ask that the Senate disagree to this 
amendment, although I think it is a waste of money, and there 
is no apparent necessity for it, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ District of 
Columbia,” on page 4, after line 15, to insert: 


SURVEYOR'S OFFICE 


For services of temporary draftsmen, computers, laborers, additional 
field party when required, purchase of supplies, care or hire of teams, 
$8,200, no part of which sum shall be expended without the written 
authority of the commissioners, $8,200. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr, President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to that amendment and ask for its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 4, line 21, strike out“ $8,200,” 
and insert “payable in the manner prescribed for defraying 
the expenses of the District of Columbia by the District of 
Columbia appropriation act, approved June 7, 1924.” 

Mr. KING, There has been some criticism in the press, as 
I have noticed, with respect to the amendments which have 
been offered to a number of these bills, the contention being 
that an improper standard of payment is being applied, a 
standard which gives these employees an advantage over other 
employees of the Government. I was wondering if that matter 
had been drawn to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. This language which is inserted is the same 
as that in other paragraphs, but this particular provision applies 
to the surveyor's office only. 

Mr. KING. Is that the surveyor's office in the Interior De- 
partment? 

Mr. WARREN. It is all a matter of work which has to be 
done, for which the Government is reimbursed. 

Mr. KING. It is in the Interior Department? 

Mr. WARREN. I believe it is in a certain sense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 7, to insert: 


INTERSTATH COMMERCE COMMISSION 


To enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to keep informed 
regarding and to enforce compliance with acts to promote the safety 
of employees and travelers upon railroads; the act requiring common 
carriers to make reports of accidents and authorizing investigations 
thereof; and to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to inves- 
tigate and test block-signal and train-control systems and appliances 
intended to promote the safety of railway operation, as authorized by 
the joint resolution approved June 30, 1906, and the provision of the 
sundry civil act approved May 27, 1908, including the employment of 
inspectors and per diem in lieu of subsistence when allowed pur- 
suant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act approved 
August 1, 1914, including the same objects and under the same limita- 
tions as are prescribed under this head in the act making appropria- 
tions for the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, $27,275, 

For all authorized expenditures under the provisions of the act of 
February 17, 1911, To promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce to eguip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers 
and appurtenances thereto,” as amended by the act of March 4, 1915, 
extending the “same powers and duties with respect to all parts and 
appurtenances of the locomotive and tender,” and amendment of 
June 7, 1924, providing for the appointment from time to time by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of not more than 15 inspectors in 
addition to the number authorized in the first paragraph of section 4 
of the act of 1911, including such legal, technical, stenographic, and 
clerical help as the business of the offices of the chief inspector and his 
two assistants may require, and for per diem in liew of subsistence 
when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation 
act approved August 1, 1914, $54,145, For printing and binding, 
$20,000, 


Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, I ask that the last sentence 
in line 18 be acted upon as a separate amendment, so as to 
have that an item by itself. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to inquire if this 
amendment has been approved by the Budget. 

Mr. WARREN, It has. 

Mr. COPELAND. And also the following one, on page 62 

Mr. WARREN. That has been approved by the Budget. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am in favor of both. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee excepting the last clause. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 6, line 18, to insert: 
For printing and binding, 820,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Department of | 


the Interior,“ on page 6, after line 19, to insert: 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Reclamation fund, special fund: The following sum is appropriated 
out of the special fund in the Treasury of the United States, created by 
the act of June 17, 1902, and therein designated “the reclamation 
fund“: 

For carrying into effect the provisions of subsection K of section 4 
of the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved December 5, 
1924, to remain ayailable until June 30, 1926, $150,000: Provided, 
That the expenditures from this appropriation for each reclamation 
project shall be considered as supplemental to the appropriation for 
that project and shall be accounted for accordingly, $150,000. 


Mr. WARREN. I wish to make a correction at that point by 
striking out “ $150,000" in line 5, page 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 7, line 5, amend the commit- 
tee amendment by striking out the numerals “ $150,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Department of 


State,” on page 8, after line 16, to insert: 
INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSION 


For the share of the United States of the expenses of the Interna- 


tional Fisheries Commission, established under the treaty concluded 
March 2, 1923, for the period from November 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1925, including salaries of two members and other employees of the 
commission, traveling and subsistence expenses (notwithstanding the 
provisions of existing law), purchasing of books, periodicals, furni- 
ture, and scientific instruments, contingent expenses, printing and 
binding, ent in the District of Columbia, and such other expenses as 
the President may deem proper, to be disbursed under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, $11,250. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 19, to insert: 


JUDGMENTS, UNITED STATES, COURTS 


For payment of the final judgments and decrees, including costs of 
suits, which have been rendered under the provisions of the act of 
March 8, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the bringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States? as amended by the 
Judicial Code, approved March 3, 1911, certified to the Sixty-eighth 
Congress by the Attorney General in House Document No. 532, and 
which have not been appealed, namely: 

Under the Navy Department, $69.57; 

Under the War Department, $20,627.45; in all, $20,897.02, together 
with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on the 
respective judgments at the rate of 4 per cent from the date thereof 
until the time this appropriation is made. 

For payment of judgments, including costs of suits, rendered against 
the Government of the United States, by United States district courts 
under the provisions of certain private acts, certified to the Sixty- 
eighth Congress in House Document No. 534, as follows: 

Under United States Shipping Board, $6,063.08; _ 

Under the Navy Department, $149,819.51; in all, $155,882.59; 

For payment of judgment rendered against the Government of the 
United States by the United States District Court for the District of 
Indiana, under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel,“ approved August 10, 1917, certified to the Sixty- 
eighth Congress in House Document No. 531, as follows: 

Under the War Department, $12,107.79. None of the judgments 
contained herein shall be paid until the right of appeal shall have 
expired. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 5, to insert: 


JUDGMENTS, COURT OF CLAIMS 


For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
reported to the Sixty-eighth Congress in House Document No. 533, 
namely: 

Under the Navy Department, $119,487.69; 

Under the Treasury Department, $19,754.82; 

Under the War Department, $161,814.48; in all, $301,058.99, to- 
gether with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest 
on certain of the judgments at the legal rate per annum as and where 


Specified in sald judgments. None of the judgments contained herein 
‘Shall be paid until the right of appeal shall have expired. 


The amendment was agreed’ to: 
The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 17, to insert: 


AUDITED Trams 


Sec. 2. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to 
be due by the General Accounting Office: under appropriations the 
balances of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund 
under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and 
under appropriations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the 
service of the fiscal year 1922 and prior years, unless otherwise 
stated, and which have been certified to Congress: under section 2 
of the act of July 7, 1884, as fully set forth in House Document 
No. 535, Sixty-eighth Congress, there is appropriated as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE 

For Capitol power plant, $10,778.86. 

For furniture, Library of Congress, $99.38, 

For public printing and binding, $131.40, 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


For Interstate Commerce Commission, $46.11. 

For international exchanges, Smithsonian Institution, $1.56. 

For preservation of collections, National Museum, 861.77. 

For fuel, lights, and so forth, State, War, and Navy Department 
Buildings, $408.03, 

For Council of National Defense, $84.13. 

For Board of Mediation and Conciliation, $5.42. 

For increase of compensation; Veterans’ Bureau, $444.67. 

For medical and hospital services, Veterans’ Bureau, $93,839.46. 

For salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Bureau, $95.61. 

For vocational rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, $79,828.43. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


For improvement and care of public grounds, District of Columbia, 
$7.56. > 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


For increase of compensation, Department of Agriculture, $7. 
For stimulating agriculture and facilitating distribution of products, 
8100.33. 
For general expenses, Weather Bureau, $61.52. 
general expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $826.14. 
general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, $156.40. 
general expenses, Bureau of Biological Survey, $9.50. 
general expenses, Forest Service, $115.84. 
general expenses, Bureau of Chemistry, 8360.71. 
general expenses, office of farm management, $1.60. 
general expenses, Bureau of Markets, $1.20. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


expenses of the fourteenth census, $30.25. 

commercial attachés, Department of Commerce, $220. 
promoting commerce, Department of Commerce, 819.84. 
promoting commerce in the Far East, $107.10. 

enforcement of navigation laws, $2.55. 

preventing overcrowding of passenger yessels, $1.39. 
industrial research, Bureau of Standards, $468. 

standardizing mechanical appliances, Bureau of Standards, 


general expenses, Lighthouse Service, 874.54. 
party expenses, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 8379.01. 
miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Fisheries, $54.63. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


increase of compensation, Indian Service, $42.33. 
purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, $125.89, 
telegraphing and telephoning, Indian Service, $1.91, 

For determining heirs of deceased Indian allottees, 89. 

For industrial work and care of timber, $15.30.. 

For Indian schools, support, $1,106.06. 

For relieving distress and prevention, etc., 
Indians, 871. 

For support of Chippewas of Lake Superior, Wis., 47 cents. 

For support of Indians in Arizona, $1.02. 

For support of Sioux ot different tribes, employees, ete., South 
Dakota, 856.33. 

For education of Choctaws in Mississippi, $45.64. 

For administration of affairs of Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, 
$2.52. 


of diseases among 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


For increase of compensation, Department of Justice, 87.33. 

For books for judicial officers, 820.60. 

For defending suits in claims against the United States, 8150. 

For detection and prosecution of crimes, 831.38. 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, United States courts, 
859.90. 
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For salaries and expenses of district attorneys, 
courts, $8.80. 

For salaries and expenses of clerks, United States district courts, 
$3.20. 

For fees of commissioners, United States courts, $1,997.85. 

For fees of jurors, United States courts, $31.20. 

For fees of witnesses, United States courts, 857.98. 

For pay of bailiffs, etc., United States courts, $5. 

For miscellaneous expenses, United States courts, $678.90. 

For support of prisoners, United States courts, $40.50. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For increase of compensation, Department of Labor, $187.67. 
For immigrant station, Ellis Island, N. Y., 48 cents. 
For expenses of regulating immigration, $265.20. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


For pay of the Navy, $2,152.51. 

For transportation, Bureau of Navigation, $125. 38. 

For pay, miscellaneous, $26.11. 

For freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $2,699.58. 

For investigation of fuel oil, etc., Navy, $1,730.35. 

For instruments and supplies, Bureau of Navigation, $35.84. 

For maintenance, Quartermaster’s Department, Marine Corps, 
$1,007.89, i 

For aviation, Navy, $92,994.39. 

For pay, Marine Corps, $460.14. 

For en the Naval Reserve Force, $5,067.29. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


For salaries of sceretarles, Diplomatie Service, $6.09. 

For contingent expenses, foreign missions, $18.59. 

For allowance for clerks at consulates, $381.06. 

For contingent expenses, United States consulates, $127.93. 

For relief and protection of American seamen, $1,207.03. 

For transportation of diplomatic and consular officers, $473.80. 

For emergencies arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service, 
816.80. 

For post allowances to diplomatic and consular officers, $107.16. 

For International Prison Commission, $2,700. 

For International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy, $416.67. 

For salaries and expenses, United States Court for China, 822.22. 

For national security and defense, State Department, $257.60, 

For waterways treaty, United States and Great Britain, $2.40. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


For increase of compensation, Treasury Department, $80.67. 

For expenses of loans, act of September 24, 1917, as amended, 
$10,409.43, 

For collecting the revenue from customs, $1,855.52. 

For salaries and expenses of collectors, etc., of internal revenue, 
$612.05. 

For collecting the war revenue, 8198.84. 

For enforcement of national prohibition act, internal reyenue, $53.50. 

For enforcement of narcotic and national prohibition act, internal 
revenue, $7,141.40, 

For miscellaneous expenses, Internal Revenue Service, $674.30, 

For refunding internal-revenue collections, $2,253.65, 

For allowance or drawback, internal revenue, $94.69. 

For Coast Guard, $12,379.49. 

For Life Saving Service, $4. 

For pay of crews, miscellaneous expenses, etc, Life Saving Serv- 
ice, $6. 

For materials and miscellaneous expenses, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, $101.31, 

For pay of other employees, Public Health Service, 35 cents. 

For freight, transportation, etc., Public Health Service, 81.28. 

For maintenance of marine hospitals, Public Health Service, $9, 

For care of seamen, ctc., Public Health Service, $2. 

For pay of personnel and maintenance of hospitais, Public Health 
Service, $2,236.40, 

For medical and hospital service, Public Health Service, $11,496.13. 

For quarantine service, 87.32. 

For preventing the spread of epidemic diseases, $2,825.94, 

For studies of rural sanitation, Public Health Service, $5.98, 

For expenses, division of venereal diseases, Public Health Service, $73, 

For repairs and preservation of public buildings, $95.53, 

For mechanical equipment for public buildings, $308.22, 

For general expenses of public buildings, $4.55. 

For pay of assistant custodians and janitors, $14.25, 

For operating force for publie buildings, $662.65. 

For furniture and repairs of same for public buildings, $5.15. 

For furniture, post office, courthouse, and customhouse, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, $26.89. 

For operating supplies for public buildings, $189.71. 
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WAR DEPARTMEXT 

0 contingencies, military intelligence division, General Staff Corps, 

For salaries, Adjutant General's Office, $14.67. 

For temporary employees, Office of the Chief of Finance, $36.65. 

For registration and selection for military service, $412.60. 

For increase of compensation, War Department, $1,185.55, 

For pay, etc., of the Army, $672,375.63. 

For arrears of pay, bounty, etc., $621.19. 

For pay, ete., of the Army, war with Spain, $182.15. 

For extra-duty pay to enlisted men as clerks, etc., at Army division 
and department headquarters, $14.91. 

For increase of compensation, Military Establishment, $22,248.72. 

For mileage, officers and contract surgeons, $1,087.85. 

For subsistence of the Army, $1,074.25. 

For regular supplies of the Army, $343.92. 

For clothing and camp and garrison equipage, $33.87, 

For clothing and equipage, $101.14. 

For incidental expenses, Quartermaster Corps, $17.85. 

For transportation of the Army and its supplies, $8,367.51. 

For Army transportation, $8,894.96. 

For inland and port storage and shipping facilities, $66.98. 

For military post near northern boundary of Montana, $16.35. 

For barracks and quarters, 8184.84. 

For general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $61,732. 

For supplies, services, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 
$53,916.28. 

For roads, walks, wharves, and drainage, $1,974.11. 

For shooting galleries and ranges, $43.50. 

For construction and repair of hospitals, $239.59, 

For signal service of the Army, $2,559.01. 

For increase for aviation, Signal Corps, $4,553.35, 

For Air Service, Army, $1,663.58. 

For Medical and Hospital Department, $1,494.74. 

For engineer equipment of troops, $805. 

For engineer operations in the field, $4.14. 

For gun and mortar batteries, $3.70. 

For fortifications in insular possessions, $185.84. 

For proving grounds, Army $217.59. 

For Ordnance Service, $1,604.28. 

For ordnance stores, ammunition, $522. 

For manufacture of arms, $4.16. 

For ordnance stores and supplies, $2,494.05, 

For small-arms target practice, $10,752.50. 

For armament of fortifications, $45,117.02. 

For armament of fortifications, Panama Canal, $3,516.39. 

For replacing ordnance and ordnance stores, $131.70 

For repairs of arsengls, $604.84. 

For repair and restoration of defenses of Galveston, Texas, $300, 

For Chemical Warfare Service, Army, $8.62, 

For fire control at fortifications, $4.70. 

For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, $4,298.09. 

For ammunition for field artillery, Organized Militia, $815.87. 

For civilian military training camps, $49.04. 

For quartermaster supplies, equipment, and so forth, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, $77.14. 

For headstones for graves of soldiers, $9.44. 

For disposition of remains of officers, soldiers, and civil employees, 
$348.78. 

For Guilford Courthouse National Military Park, $10. 

For survey of northern and northwestern lakes, $4.20. 

For increase of compensation, riyers and harbors, 8500.38. 

For National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Marion Branch, 
$30.30, 

For National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
Branch, $20.30. 

For National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, clothing, $26.29, 

Medical and hospital services, National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, $563.38. 

For payment of claims for loss of firearms, and so forth, taken by 
the United States during labor strikes in 1914 in Colorado, $23.50. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


For salaries, Post Office Department, 524.18. 
For balance due foreign countries, $126,264.25. 
For city delivery carriers, $1,325.63. 

For clerks, first and second class post offices, 
For compensation of postmasters, $1,307.24, 
For electric and cable car service, $2,306.57. 
For indemnities, domestic mail, $634.05. 

For indemnities, international mail, $1,795.15. 
For mail messenger service, 888. 

For miscellaneous items, fist and second class post offices, $123. 
For person and property damage claims, $500, 
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For pneumatic tube service, $1,865.83. 

For post-office equipment and supplies, $2,757. 

For railroad transportation, $34,239.66. 

For Railway Mail Service salaries, $12.34, 

For rent, light, and fuel, $2,234.03. 

For Rural Delivery Service, $594.18, 

For separating mails, $1,147.23. 

For shipment of supplies, 8120.37. 

For special-delivery fees, $5.44, 

For temporary city delivery carriers, $145.07. 

For temporary clerk hire, $1,019.05. 

Por vehicle service, $1,172.55. 

For village delivery service, $34.94. 

For watchmen, messengers, and laborers, 811.20. 

Total, audited claims, section 2, $1,460,523.80, together with sach 
additional sum, due to increases in rates of exchange, as may be neces- 
sary to pay claims in the foreign currency as specified in certain of 
the certificates of settlement of the General Accounting Office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 27, line 8, to change the 
section number from 2 to 3. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill having been concluded, 

Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk a committee amendment 
which I offer. 
1 PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 
The Reapinc CrerK. On page 3, after line 5, insert: 


JOINT COMMITTEB ON INAUGURAL CEREMONIES OF 1925 


` To enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives to pay the necessary expenses of the inaugural 
ceremoniess of the President of the United States, March 4, 1925, in 
accordance with such program as may be adopted by the joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Representatives, appointed under 
a concurrent resolution of the two Houses, including pay for extra 
police, $40,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk another amendment 
which carries out the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 4, after line 14, insert the 
following: 


UNITED STATES LEXINGTON-CONCORD SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


For actual and necessary traveling subsistence expenses of mem- 
bers of the United States Lexington-Concord Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission in the discharge of their duties outside of the District of 
Columbia, $5,000, and for expenses incident to the appropriate cele- 
bration and observation of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, $10,000; in all $15,000; said 
sum to be expended in the discretion of the commission named herein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. That completes the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Wyoming to explain the provision on page 9 of the bill appro- 
priating $150,000,000 for the return of taxes. The main thing 
I want to know is how much money the Government will have 
returned in taxes for the present fiscal year when this $150,000,- 
000 shall haye been used. How much did we appropriate in 
the last appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. We will have expended $137,000,000, plus 
some $16,000,000 or $17,000,000 returned on the 25 per cent 1923 
proposition. The total amount that has been refunded in all 
the year is a little over $404,000,000, and the amount collected 
in that time in addition to the nearly $27,000,000,000 is over 
$2,568,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the Government has col- 
lected in this fiscal year $2,000,000,000 and paid back one-fifth 
of it to the taxpayers who have asked for refunds. 

Mr. WARREN. No; my statement covered all the years 
since the collection and repayment commenced. It is simply 
paying out, as the Senator has stated, $404,000,000 while we 
have collected a total of $2,565,000,000 over and above the 
regular collections, which in the meantime have amounted to 
$27,000,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator give us the various in- 
creases in the last four years? As I recall, in 1921 we re- 
turned some $2,000,000 of taxes. The next year it was some 
824,000,000 and the next year $48,000,000 and now this year 
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$400,000,000. Is not that a very remarkable return of taxes 
to taxpayers? 

I do not know whether the Senator noticed it or not, but on 
last Saturday I had the record examined to see something 
about the return of this money and I found that certain tax- 
payers were returned more than a million dollars each. It 
is almost inconceivable how the tax-collecting authorities 
could make a mistake of more than a million dollars in one 
taxpayer's taxes. My recollection is that one of the packing 
companies in Illinois had a return of over a million dollars. 
I recall that the Aluminum Co. of America, so intimately 
associated with the Secretary of the Treasury, was returned 
over $555,000. Those are enormous mistakes, it seems to me, 
to be made in the collection of our taxes and something ought 
to be done. We ought to get officials who properly tax our 
people and properly collect the taxes. 

1 want to call the Senator's attention to another matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in just a moment. The Sen- 
ator will recall the fact that we are paying 6 per cent interest 
on these returned taxes from the time they were collected. 
If we keep on increasing in the payment of returned taxes 
during the next four years as we have in the last four years 
we will return more taxes than we collect, as will be shown 
by a simple mathematical calculation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think probably the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee is going to answer the Sena- 
tor. I just wanted, in connection with the remarks the Sena- 
tor has just made, to call his attention to the fact that we 
have collected over $26,000,000,000, 

Mr. WARREN. It is over $27,000,000,000, and the amount 
of interest paid has been, so far, nearly negligible, and the 
total refunds amount to over four hundred billions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. During that time we haye re- 
funded a little over $300,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But we collected these enormous sums 
during and just after the war, and it will be recalled that it 
was not until 1921 that we began to make returns upon these 
enormous sums. When they ran as high as $24,000,000 we 
thought that amount was very large, and it was complained 
of in the newspapers as being an unusual thing. When it 
doubled to $48,000,000 it again became the subject of com- 
ment. Now it runs up to $400,000,000 and we are paying 6 
per cent interest on the amount returned. It amounts to one- 
fifth of what we are actually collecting. My point is that it 
is a very remarkable situation that Government officials in 
charge of the collection of taxes should make these enormous 
mistakes in the collection of the taxes. 

It is almost inconceivable how a taxpayer would pay more 
than a million dollars too much taxes, and yet that has been 
done, Such payments have been made. Whether they have 
been properly made I do not know, but certainly there is some- 
thing wrong in a system or in the administration of a system 
where they collect a million dollars too much taxes and refund 
it and pay 6 per cent interest on it when it is refunded. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have only a few words to 
say in reply to the Senator. The total amount of money tol- 
lected has been nearly $30,000,000,000—over $27,000,000,000, 
There have been a great many refunds made because of legis- 
lation and the changes of jurisdiction granted under legislation. 
For instance, there was collection under the order of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on all stock dividends. On some of these 
cases an appeal was taken, and when a case reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States that court decided against 
the ruling of the Secretary, and those large amounts thus col- 
lected have had to be repaid. When we are collecting many 
millions of dollars in taxes from any one of the large packing 
concerns or large iron or steel or aluminum concerns and over- 
collected only $1,000,000, the figures, comparatively viewed, are 
no more and no less than the refund of a $5 bill to a man who 
paid $5 too much in a $25 tax payment. It is a mere matter 
of comparison, a mere matter of figures. 

I presume the Senator does not assume that the money that 
has been given back was divided between the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the party receiving it. The Secretary and the 
employees under him are to some extent under bond and all 
upon honor, so that it is monstrous to consider that the re- 
funds are not as a whole correct. That there will be some mis- 
takes made both ways is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am making no charges whatsoever. I 
am asking for information. It does seem to me that with these 
enormous sums being paid back in taxes we should kaye iu- 
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formation. One of the packing companies has been refunded 


over $1,000,000, We are called upon to make that amount 
good. The Senate and the body at the other end of the Capitol 
ought to have information about how much taxes that concern 
paid and how much was returned and all the facts and cir- 
cumstances abont it, We ought not to be called upon to appro- 
priate the enormous sum of $400,000,000 to be paid back in 
taxes without a scintilla of reason given for it. 

There may be good reasons in every case. I am not making 
any charges abont it, I only know that during the last four 
years it has become exceedingly popular to return taxes. They 
were not returned before that time. Of course, a few hundred 
thousand dollars were returned before that time, it is true, 
where mistakes had been made, but during the last four years 
the amount has steadily crept up. 

At first I think it was $8,000,000, the next year $24,000,000, 

the following year $48,000,000, and now it is $400,000,000. One 
dollar in every five collected is returned. It seems to me that 
before we should be called upon to restore the money Congress 
should have the facts. I am making no charges. It may be 
possible that it is as straight as a string all along. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We ought to have the facts. It ought not 
simply to be stated here that the Treasury Department has 
ordered them repaid. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I have the same feeling that the Senator is ex- 
pressing 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear that. It is a feeling 
that onght to be uppermost in every Senator's mind. If we are 
looking after the interests of the Government we ought to 
know the facts, 

Mr. FESS. But, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Four hundred million dollars is an enor- 
mous sum to be paid back to the taxpayers during any one 
year. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to correct just one 
point. The Senator has two or three times misquoted what I 
said about the $404,000,000 refund. That sum is the total that 
has been paid back in all the years in which refunds have been 
made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much has been paid back this year? 

Mr. WARREN, We appropriated $137,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And now there is $150,000,000 to be ap- 
propriated, and that makes $287,000,000. 

Mr. WARREN. No; that is not correct, either. The $150,- 
000,000 to be appropriated is for 1925, while the other sum was 
for 1924. This is a deficiency bill and carries this $150,000,000 
to cover the present fiscal year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why is it in the deficiency bill? Why put 
it in a deficiency bill if it is for 1926? Whether $287,000,000 or 
$400,000,000 the principle is exactly the same. 

I notice in this list the payment of enormous sums probably 
amounting to as much as the taxpayer paid. We ought to know 
about it; we ought to have the facts; they ought to be made as 
clear as the noon-day sun when we appropriate this money. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator please, will he 
yield to an interruption? * 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, with sympathy for what the 
Senator from Tennessee is saying, let me observe that I have 
been making some inquiry why the audits, that run away back 
to 1917, were not cleared up and made current. There has 
been great pressure on the part of Members of the other House 
and Members of the Senate that that be done, and there has 
been an effort to make the work current. It is because of 
that effort that appropriations to cover these numerous accumu- 
lations of overpayments which were illegally collected are now 
brought in here. They are not for one year or two years, bat 
are to provide for the accumulation of several years, and it 
mercly happens that they come in at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, for instance, I believe it 
was Swift & Co. to which a very large refund was made. I 
do not want to call any names and make any mistake abont it, 
but anyhow it was to one of the great packing houses of Chi- 
cago. When a bill comes in here to restore to a taxpayer over 
a million dollars, surely the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives ought to have some statement as to why that sum was 
paid back and when it was paid back. The Senator from Ohio 
can not say when that refund was made or for what year that 
refund was made. It may have been for last year or it may 
haye been for 1917; we do not know. What I am asking for 
is the facts. We ought to have the facts. It is a travesty upon 
legislation for us to pay back out of the people's money one- 


fifth of all the taxes that are collected without knowing why- 


we are paying it back or for what we are paying it back or 
for what time we are paying it back. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Tennessee quite understands these refunds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not understand them, I admit 
very frankly, and the Senator from Utah and no other Senator 
in charge of the bill has furnished us the facts as to why this 
enormous amount of money is to be paid back. That is what 
I am complaining of, We ought to have the facts here, and I 
hope the Senator from Utah can get them and put them 
before us. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I intended to make a short statement on this 
subject, and it will be very short. 

When the reyenue act of 1916 was passed, and then, shortly 
after that, the revenue act of 1917 was passed and exceedingly 
high taxes were imposed, the method of taxation adopted was 
new to the people of the United States, The act of 1917 was a 
very complicated act, and in assessing and collecting taxes 
under that act there were, I might almost say, millions of mis- 
takes made. A vast amount of work has been done by the 
Treasury Department in securing a settlement of the taxes for 
1917. A period of four years was allowed for settlement; and 
if nothing were done in that time, then nothing could be done 
by the Government. 

Mr. President, in the examination of the returns for the 
taxes for 1917 the Government arbitrarily, in many cases, 
raised the taxes of institutions and of individuals throughout 
the United States with the avowed purpose that disputes or 
contests should be settled by some tribunal having power to 
determine whether they were right or whether they were wrong. 
In many cases where there was the imposition of an additional 
tax the taxpayer paid the increased assessment rather than 
stand the penalty, provided by the then-existing law, of 1 per 
cent a month. The Government under the act of 1917 charged 
the man who did not pay his taxes 1 per cent a month, on 
deferred payments; and, at the same time, where there was an 
overpayment of taxes the Government allowed but 5 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like te conclude my explanation of 
this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice a refund to Swift & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, III., of $1,010,427.49. Does the Senator 
know for what year that was? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is more than likely, Mr. President, that it 
is for different years and began, perhaps, in 1916, and the 
amount stated is the total 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator from Utah can not say 
for what year the refund is due? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He has not been furnished with that In- 
formation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not even asked for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has not even asked for the 
information. We are going to refund this money without 
knowing whether it is for the year 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, or 
1924. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let me get through with my statement, 
Then if the Senator wishes to make that statement well and 
good. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we made appropriations for 
the Treasury Department and created in that department dif- 
ferent divisions for the handling of these items. The Senator 
from Tennessee will remember that only in the last revenue 
law we provided for a board of tax appeals in order to hasten 
the settlement of these various cases. There is not a case of a 
refund but that it has been passed upon not only by one offi- 
cial of the Government of the United States but by at least a 
half a dozen before a final decision is reached. We now have 
a Board of Tax Appeals and many of these cases, particularly 
those involving large amounts, are being appealed to that 
board for final decision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I now ask the Senator 
from Utah one other question, and then I am going to desist? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I notice here the statement of a refund 
which reads: 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Maine, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III., 
$1,988,201.49, 


Can the Senator understand how any officer or set of officers 
charged with the duty of collecting taxes could make a mistake 
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in one taxpayer’s taxes for one year of nearly $2,000,000, as 
shown there? 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I can understand that where 
an arbitrary tax is imposed upon the taxpayer, for certain 
reasons which I have already mentioned, before the four-year 
period expires the officials of the Government are going to 
place the amount just as high as they think it is possible to 
place it on the ground of alleged undertaxation. The Senator 
understands that in many cases claims for taxes are made 
against individuals and against corporations in private life for 
extra taxes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But these are instances where the tax- 
payer paid the amounts assessed and paid them into the coffers 
of the Government, evidently thinking that they ought to be 
paid or they would not have paid them, because they could 
have contested the matter in the courts. The idea of a tax- 
payer being willing to pay $2,000,000, and then for the Govern- 
ment to pay it back without a word of explanation, seems to 
me to be very strange, to say the least. 

Mr. SMOOT. He may have done that to avoid the payment 
of 1 per cent a month on the assessment. Suppose he had lost 
the case; suppose the assessment had been made five, six, or 
seven years ago, and 1 per cent a month were assessed against 
him. If the case had dragged on for seven years, he would be 
called upon to pay an extra 84 per cent; and, as a business 
man, I would have paid the assessment and taken my chances 
rather than to pay a rate of interest of 1 per cent a month. 
To do otherwise would practically destroy, perhaps, any ordi- 
nary business. 

Now it is ascertained after a thorough examination that 
the tax imposed was not legally assessed under the law. 
What interest did the taxpayer get on the amount of money 
that the Government of the United States unlawfully col- 
lected and has had the use of? Until the last act was passed 
the rate of interest allowed to the taxpayer was in such cases 
5 per cent; and I take it for granted that any business man 
would pay 5 per cent for the money which he borrowed in 
order to pay the Government of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I imagine if the Senator from Utah 
were President of the United States and found that he had 
a tax collector or any official of the tax office who would 
make a mistake of $2,000,000 in any one taxpayer's account, 
and had collected that much when he ought not to haye done 
80, he would discharge him before the sun should set on that 
day or before it should rise if it had already set. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator would do it if such a thing 
should happen in his private business. 

Mr. SMOOT. The business in the instance referred to was 
a large one and of great volume. The official of the Gov- 
ernment assessed that arbitrary tax because of the fact that 
in view of the volume of business and examinations made of 
the returns of the institution he thought there was coming 
to the United States the amount so levied. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Does the Senator know that to be the 
fact? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there was not only one such instance, 
but there are hundreds and thousands of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not know anything 
about this very matter at all and has already said so. He 
said he did not know for what year the tax was collected; 
that he did not know who assessed the tax, and did not know 
what it was assessed for. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah knows that if there 
was a contest it was not on the return that the taxpayer 
made himself. Therefore the Goyernment of the United States 
must have imposed the additional tax. The Senator from 
Utah further knows that if the Government so imposed it 
it amounted to the sum of money mentioned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator again yield? I should 
not interrupt him so often, but I want to ask him a question 
about the law of last year that was passed allowing interest. 
Does the Senator know how much that is going to cost the 
Government in interest on the payment of back taxes that 
may be refunded? If the Government is required to pay in- 
terest at 6 per cent on all taxes to be returned, I understand 
that it will probably cost hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator, I think, voted for the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was never intended to operate in that 
way at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress enacted that provision, and it is 
nothing more than fair if the Government of the United 
States is going to impose a rate Of interest upon a man be- 
cause he does not pay taxes, when the Government illegally 


collects a tax from the taxpayer, that the Government ought 
to pay interest on it; and that is what the law provides. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we are going to return all these taxes 
which are collected, where are we going to get the money 
with which to run the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have collected over $30,000,000,000 in the 
last few years, and we have not returned $400,000,000 as yet 
out of that tremendous sum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
provision under consideration, At the end of line 24, page 9, 
I move to strike out the period and insert “including the 
names of all persons and corporations to whom payments are 
made, together with the amount paid to each.” 

Mr. President, I am sure the Senator will accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will haye to make a point 
of order against that amendment; but if the Senator wishes 
to speak to it I will withhold the point. I do not wish to take 
the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator decline to obtain the infor- 
mation which we do not now have? He is asking us to appro- 
priate $150,000,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Secretary to read the para- 
graph, commencing in line 17, including with it the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 9, beginning in line 17, the 
bill reads: 


For refunding taxes illegally collected under the provisions of sec- 
tions 3220 and 3689, Revised Statutes, as amended by the acts of 
February 24, 1919, November 23, 1921, and June 2, 1924, including 
the payment of claims for the fiscal year 1926 and prior years, 
$150,000,000, to remain ayailable until June 30, 1926: Provided, That 
a report shall be made to Congress of the disbursements hereunder as 
required by such acts. 


At that point the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] proposes 
to add, after the word “acts” and before the period, the 
words “including the names of all persons and corporations 
to whom payments are made, together with the amounts paid 
to each.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to my colleague 
that out of the $150,000,000 appropriation there will be a little 
a than $7,000,000 for refunds which have already been adju- 

cated. 

Mr. KING. Iam familiar with that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The remaining $143,000,000 will be for the 
purpose of paying claims that may be passed upon in favor 
of the taxpayer during the coming year. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that fact, but there is no 
reason why the claims of those to whom payments are made, 
whether in the past or in the future, should not be furnished in 
the report which is made to the Congress of the United States. 
We require the War Department and other departments and 
the Court of Claims to make statements as to the amounts 
which they have paid and the individuals or corporations to 
whom payments are made. There is no reason why—because 
the Treasury Department have the information—they should 
not supply it to Congress in the report which is asked for, so 
that we may know to whom refunds are made and the amounts 
severally paid to claimants for refund of taxes, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I do not yield the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that the papers have been full 
of these amounts and names, and I had assumed that the Sen- 
ator had already acquainted himself with that fact. This 
matter has not been sent as an amendment to the committee. 
It has not been acted upon by any standing committee. It 
does not come before us from the Budget, and, of course, is 
subject to a point of order. It is legislation and repugnant to 
the revenue laws that provide for collections of internal 
revenue. 

Mr. KING. I deny that, Mr. President. ) 

Mr. WARREN. I haye said to the Senator, however, that 
I am willing to withhold the point of order while he offers 
any remarks that he wishes to make. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am surprised that the Sen- 
ator should say that this amendment is subject to a point of 
order. This is not an-appropriation. As a matter of fact, you 
may impose upon an appropriation restrictions as to the man- 
ner in which it shall be expended, and call for reports with 
respect to the manner in which it has been expended. That 
has been held here repeatedly; and I can give one illustration 
where we made an appropriation for the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Chair held that an amendment was 


in order providing that no part of it should be used for the 
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teaching of a certain language. The examples are multi- 
tudinous. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What part of the rule does 
the Renate from Wyoming urge as forbidding this amend- 
ment 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I can have the rule read; 
but it is evident to every Senator in this body, I think, that 
the rules provide that when an appropriation bill is under con- 
sideration there must have been some prior proceeding upon 
which an amendment that is offered can be based. In other 
words, under our rules we have to act here under previous 
legislation, and only under standing statutes instead of under- 
taking to make legislation. As we go along we can not legis- 
late in an appropriation bill. There is no law providing for 
what the Senator asks for, but instead the law forbids it, ex- 
cept in certain cases which the Senator fails to mention. I 
refuse to be placed in the position—I will not say that the 
Senator is trying to put me in any position, because I know 
that he is not; I know that he does not intend anything of that 
kind—but I am not willing to put myself in the position of 
having any objection to all of this information being put before 
us in the proper way and in the proper manner. To seek to 
tack it onto an amendment like this, however, with nothing 
in preparation and no legislation on the subject, except that 
which forbids, compels me to seek to protect the Senate rules 
under which I am undertaking to act with regard to appro- 
priation bills, which provide that we shall have legislation 
before we provide for appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator urge that 
the amendment is general legislation? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not kpow what else it can be. It pro- 
vides that certain things shall be done that at present are by 
law forbidden. It does not appropriate money directly, but it 
is well known that it costs money to do these things. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is inclined to 
hold otherwise. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, is there any reason why the 
investigating committee which is investigating the income-tax 
unit can not get this information? The first man who came 
before us was the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and in 
his first testimony he stated the amount that had been recov- 
ered, the amount that had been paid back, and all that sort 
of thing. It is entirely pertinent and germane to that inquiry 
for us to get those names and amounts before the committee. 
We can do that to-morrow if the Senator desires. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, undoubtedly the Senator is cor- 
rect in stating that the committee which is now conducting 
an investigation may ask for this information; but it would 
seem to me that the department which is getting this $150,- 
000,000 not only ought to be required but it ought to be willing 
and it ought to desire to justify its course by submitting a 
full report, and it ought to submit—and it ought to be for the 
files of Congress—the names of those to whom the appropria- 
tions are made. 

May I say, Mr. President, while I am on my feet—and I 
shall very quickly take my seat—that I should not object to 
the appropriation except for the fact that after some inquiry, 
and as the result of information which has come to me as a 
member of the subcommittee to which the Senator has just 
referred, I have learned that there are many of these refunds 
which are entirely just. I do not want to block the way to 
the payment of a single penny to any taxpayer who is honestly 
entitled to it. I should prefer to have the Government suffer 
to some extent rather than to deny to a taxpayer that which 
is justly his due. 

I have asked some of the officials of the department—and 
the Senator will remember that we had the matter up in sub- 
committee—that in making these payments they shall with- 
hold payment to all persons, corporations, and copartnerships 
where the committee of which I am a member have challenged 
the correctness of the basis upon which the taxes have been 
assessed. I may say that I had felt and I believed that 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been allowed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Department in the nature of refunds, either 
to be made in the future or already made, based upon a wrong 
conception of the law, upon a misinterpretation of the law, 
upon the consideration of factors which relieve the taxpayer 
of an honest tax which ought not to have been projected into 
the consideration of the case. In my opinion, claims for re- 
funds have been allowed amounting to many millions of dol- 
lars based upon a wrong conception of what amortization is, 
and what credits should be allowed for amortization, depre- 
ciation, and other factors to which reference might be made 
if it were germane to this discussion. 


Having received the assurance from the department officials 
that they will make no payments by way of refunds in any 
of the cases where our committee challenges the basis upon 
which settlements are made, I have felt constrained to with- 
hold opposition to this measure; and I am led to that course 
in part by reason of the fact that if we do not make payment, 
and it should be determined later on that we should make 
payment, we will have to pay a very large amount of interest. 

I believe that the law that was passed at the last session, 
permitting interest payments, will cost the Government of the 
United States not a hundred million dollars but a good many 
hundreds of millions of dollars; and therefore, wherever a 
claim is just and a refund should be made, I am anxious that 
it should be made at the earliest possible moment to save the 
Government the interest charge which would fall upon the 
shoulders of the Government. 5 

Between seven and eight millions of dollars of this appro- 
priation will be paid to claimants where the refunds have 
been determined and the adjudication of their cases has been 
made. The larger part of it, as has been observed by my col- 
league, is to meet adjudications which will be made and 
orders of refund which are now in process of settlement. Un- 
doubtedly there will be many cases which ought to be settled 
and the claims paid between the adjournment of Congress and 
the next session of Congress, and I think there ought to be 
some appropriation made for the purpose of meeting legitimate 
claims which will be allowed. 

I have been dissatisfied with the method which has been 
employed in the past in adjudicating these claims. My col- 
league [Mr. Smoor] has referred to the fact that under the 
recent law we proyided for a tax appeal board, and we pro- 
vided for certain judges—that is, they have judicial powers 
and I believe that many of the evils which have existed in the 
past are not due particularly to the department or to the failure 
of Congress to legislate properly, and that they will be obviated 
in the future and that there will be a juster determination of 
the claims of those who insist that the Government has imposed 
an unjust tax upon them. 

With respect to the amendment, I think the chairman of the 
committee ought to consent to accept it. Certainly it is not 
subject to the point of order. It seems to me a waste of time 
to argue that point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to state 
the view taken by the Chair with regard to the matter. 

The last paragraph of the part of the bill which is sought to 
be amended is as follows: 


Provided, That a report shall be made to Congress of the disburse- 
ments hereunder as required by such acts. 


The amendment sought to be offered provides: 


including the names of all persons and corporations to whom payments 
are made, together with the amount paid to each. 


It seems to the Chair that that is not general legislation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I say to the honorable 
President that the law originally-if it has been changed I do 
not know it—did not provide for the disclosure of the names 
except on a certain requisition, by courts and others. I do not 
wish to tell the Senator further what the law is, but, as I 
recall the revenue laws, it is specifically provided in what 
way those names should be made known. May I say now that 
under any other circumstances I should not raise this point; 
but in conducting an appropriation bill, and especially a de- 
ficiency bill, as this is, I wish to keep the bill inside of the 
rules of the body. 

The deficiency bill has been known for many years to be the 
one bill when and where various kinds of outlaw amendments 
may be offered and forced through. When the rules of the 
Senate were changed last year, and all of this work was sent 
to one committee instead of being distributed to five or six, 
certain rules were made that I had no hand in making, but 
accepted, among which was one that there should be no legis- 
lation in an appropriation bill, and that if the committee 
brought in a bill containing legislation it would be sent back 
to the committee in case a point of order was made and 
sustained. 

I am entirely willing for the Chair to rule against my propo- 
sition, except that I ask the Chair to think of the position in 
which it may put me as to the rules with reference to many 
other bills that will follow. I wish to obey the rules}; that is 
all. I have no objection to having the name of everybody in 
the world quoted here, as to what they paid, and whether part 
of it was refunded, and all about it; but since the law origi- 
nally did not provide for thht, and as the names and amounts 
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have been already published to a large extent in various 
papers, this amendment seems to me entirely unnecessary, 
outside of the consideration of points of order, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kuxe], which I 
ask the Secretary to read. I hope the Senator from Utah will 
accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reaprna Crerx. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Mekri Lan] proposes to strike out lines 23 and 24, on page 9, 
and insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That a report shall be made to the Secretary of the Senate 
and to the Clerk of the House, a full aceount of the disbursements 
hereunder, including the corporations or persons to whom made, the 
years for which made, the amounts of the taxes refunded, and the 
amount of the net taxes paid by the taxpayer for that year or years, 


Mr. KING. I am willing to accept that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that if it is accepted, the amendment will be subject to a point 
of order, 

Mr. WARREN. I will have to make a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is an amendment just changing the 
wording of that proviso. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. There is a great deal of 
difference, in the opinion of the Chair, between requiring that 
the names of the persons to whom these sums are paid shall 
be reported to Congress, and the provision suggested by the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Chair shall be constrained 
to hold that the amendment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to my amendment is subject to a point of order, then 
of course I could not accept it. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. President, is it not a fact that the exist- 
ing law specifies the people to whom information of this kind 
may lawfully be communicated, and the manner in which such 
lawful communication may be made; and is not the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Utah an attempt to change that law? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not so con- 
sidered it; otherwise, it would have held the amendment out 
of order. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that the existing law, 
which surrounds certain activities of the Treasury Department 
with the veil of secrecy, does not preclude Congress 2 
when it makes an appropriation to various taxpayers, that the 
names shall be furnished, together with the amounts; and that 
it is not an infraction of any existing law. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It is simply a limitation on the particular 
appropriation. Here is an appropriation, and this is the limi- 
tation on it. We have a perfect right to put limitations on ap- 
propriations, under the rule, as I understand it. 

Mr. WATSON. Not by way of new legislation. You can not 
make a limitation that is new legislation on an appropriation. 

Mr, McKELLAR. All this applies to the appropriation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have no desire to quibble 
about it, but I want to say that the existing law provides the 
manner in which this information may be had, and this is not 
in keeping with the law. Therefore it is a proposal to change 
the existing law, because there is no provision in the existing 
law authorizing such a communication to Congress. There is 
no doubt about that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The view of the Chair is 
that the proposed amendment would simply require the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to say to whom he paid the money that 
is being appropriated in the bill. It does not seem to me that 
it is general legislation. The Chair overrules the point of 
order, and the question is upon agreeing to the amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMBRON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 7, after line 5, insert: 


YUMA IRRIGATION PROJECT, ARIZONA 


The sum of $200,000, to be paid out of the reclamation fund estab- 
lished by the act of June 17, 1902 (82 Stat. p. 888), for operation 
and maintenance and completion of construction of the irrigation sys- 
tem required to furnish water to all of the irrigable lands in part 1 
of the Mesa division, otherwise known as the first Mesa unit of the 
Numa auxiliary project, authorized by the act of January 25, 1917 
‘(89 Stat. p. 868), as amended by the gct of February 11, 1918 (40 


Stat. p. 437) : Provided, That all moneys received by the United States 
in payment of land and water rights in said part 1 of the Mesa divi- 
sion, beginning one year from the date this act becomes effective, shall 
be covered into the reclamation fund until the sum advanced from said 
fund hereunder is fully paid: Provided further, That the purchase price 
of land and water rights hereafter sold in said part 1 of the Mesa 
division shall be paid to the United States in 10 equal installments, 
the first of which shall be due and payable at the date of the pur- 
chase, and the remaining installments annually thereafter, with interest 
on deferred installments at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable 
annually ; and the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, at any time 
within one year from the date this act becomes effective, to amend any 
existing uncompleted contract for the purchase of land and water 
rights so that the aggregate amount of principal and interest remain- 
ing unpaid under such contract may be patā in 10 equal installments 
in accordance with the conditions of this proviso, beginning with the 
date of amendatory contract: And provided further, That land and 
water rights in said part 1 of the Mesa division heretofore or hereafter 
offered at public sale under said act of January 25, 1917, and not dis- 
posed of at such public sale may be sold later at private sale at not 
less than $25 per acre for the land and at $200 per acre for the water 
right, and a corporation may purchase Jand and water rights at any 
such sale either public or private and receive patent therefor, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask about 
two items in the bill. What is the object of the appropriation 
for Muscle Shoals on page 11? 

Mr. WARREN. It is already provided by law that certain 
mork ean pe done upon the dam, and this is to carry that out. 

r. LAND. This means that we 
Muscle Shoals? „ 

Mr. WARREN. It means that this amount of money will 
be necessary between now and the end of the fiscal year to 
carry on the work we have already provided for by law. An- 
other $3,000,000 is provided for the year following this, I be- 
lieve, in the Army bill, also to carry on this work. 

Mr. COPELAND. The thing I have in mind is that the 
friends of Muscle Shoals are yery anxious to know that noth- 
ing is interfering with the progress of the work there., 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say, furthermore, for the edifica- 
tion of the Senator, that I am informed that unless this bill 
Shall be passed by the Congress and signed by the President 
by day after to-morrow, these Muscle Shoals men are to be 
suspended in their work. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall do nothing to interfere with the 
passage of the bill. Now, I want to ask one other question 
about the appropriation for the Public Health Service, on page 
10. Was the full amount requested included in the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It was estimated for, and I think this is the 
full amount estimated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was that the full amount requested? 

Mr. WARREN. Whether it is the full amount requested 
of the Budget I do not know, though I have been informed it 
was. It is the full amount the Budget asked. 

Mr. COPELAND. I notice that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] is consulting his papers, Perhaps he can tell us 
whether that is the full amount requested. 

Mr. WARREN. He is looking to see whether it can not be 
cut down some, I dare say. 

70 9 I hope not. 

r. Š y recollection is that this is just 
estimated for. : 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 
amendment as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
nar arpa Bite concurred in. 

e amendments were ordered to be engrossed an 
be read a third time. = eS 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
January 14, 1925, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 13 (leg- 
islative day of January 5), 1925 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Walter J. Wilde, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 37, with headquarters 
at Milwaukee, Wis., in place of Otto A. La Budde, whose term 
of office expired December 17, 1923. 

Charles N. Hildreth, jr., of Live Oak, Fla., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 18, with head- 
quarters at Tampa, Fla., to fill an existing vacancy. 


COLLECTOR oF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Peter H. Miller, of Pensacola, Fla., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Florida in place of Daniel T. Gerow, 
resigned. 

UNITED States District JUDGE 


Chariton R. Beattie, of Louisiana, to be United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Louisiana, vice Rufus E. 
Foster, promoted to the position of United States circuit judge, 
fifth judicial circuit. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 13 
(legislative day of January 5), 1925 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Walter J. Wilde, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be collector of cus- 


toms for customs collection district No, 87, with headquarters 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
William J. Donovan to be Assistant Attorney General, 
UNITED States CIRCUIT JUDGES 


Charles H. Moorman to be United States circuit judge, sixth 
circuit. 

Rufus E. Foster to be United States circuit judge, fifth 
circuit, 

UNITED STATES District JUDGES 

Robert C. Baltzell to be United States district judge, dis- 
trict of Indiana. 

Charles I. Dawson to be United States district judge, west- 
ern district of Kentucky. 

UNITED States ATTORNEYS 


Grady Reynolds to be United States attorney, middle district 
of Alabama. 
Charles F. Parsons to be United States attorney, district of 
Hawaii. 
Richard H. Templeton to be United States attorney, western 
district of New York. 
Joseph C. Shaffer to be United States attorney. western dis- 
trict of Virginia. 
POSTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 
Emory Davis, Rutledge. 
LOUISIANA 
Olivier Dufour, Marrero. 
MICHIGAN 
David E. Cleary, Clawson. 
Peter Trudell, jr., Negaunee. 
MONTANA 
Albert M. Stevenson, Lodgegrass. 
NEW YORK 
James McD. Reid, Amsterdam. 
-James Carpenter, Northyille. 
Emma Frey, Vestal. 
Harry S. Bowers, Wayland. 
OHIO 
Russell ©. Niles, West Milton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lillian K. Strong, Columbia Cross Roads. 
Warren R. Schanley, Pennsburg. 


TENNESSEE 
John G. Holmes, Trezevant, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, January 13, 1925 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, Thou hast made us and 
not we ourselves; therefore do Thou work within us the pur- 
pose and pleasure of Thy holy will. Keep us grandly free and 
always conscious of our high calling and ever mindful of our 
most sacred obligations. At times our feelings and thoughts 
are too deep for words; O accept them as our humble petitions. 
Lead forward our higher and best natures and strengthen our 
faith in things not seen. Prosper our country in every good 
work, and bless all institutions of whatsoever name that care 
for the poor and the unfortunate. Give great encouragement 
to all teaching that quickens our best understanding and pro- 
motes reverence for authority, for law, for God, and the world’s 
Saviour, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a quorum 
present, and I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No, 26] 


Anderson Edmonds „Ga. Reld, III. 
Arnold Fairchild Lindsay Richards 
Ayres Faust Logan Roach 
Be; Favrot Lyon Robsion 
Bloom Fredericks McLeod Rogers, Mass. 
Bowling Freeman McNulty Rogers, N. II 
Britten Fulbright Martin Sanders, Ind. 
Browne, N. J, Fulmer Michaelson all 
Buckley Funk Miller, III. Seger 
Butler Geran Mooney Shallenberger 
Canfield Glatfelter Moore, III. herwood 
Carew Goldsborough Morin Sites 

asey Graham Morris Smithwiek 
Clague Griffin Nolan Snyder 
Clancy Hawes O'Brien Strong, Pa. 
Clark, Fla Hull, Tenn, O'Connell, R.I. Sullivan 
Clarke, N. Y, Hull, William E. O'Sullivan Tinkham 
Cole, Ohio Johnson, Ky, Oliver, N. Y. Tydings 
Collins Kendall Paige Upshaw 
Corning Kent Perkins Vare 
Croll Kerr Phillips Wertz 
Curry Kless Porter Wilson, Ind, 
Davey Knutson Purnell Winslow 
Denison Kunz at | 0 
Dominick Langley Reed. Ark. 
Eagan Larson, Minn. Reed, W. Va. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-nine Members 
haye answered to their names, A quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8887, to 
amend the act to provide for the consolidation of national bank- 
ing associations, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH in 
the chair. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in oppo- 
sition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the committee 
that debate on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] was completed and the question had 
been put when the committee rose on Saturday. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the Chairman is in error in that 
respect; debate was not closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may be in error but that was 
the recollection of the chairman of the committee. Does the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania seek recognition to further de- 
bate the amendment? 
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Mr. McFADDEN. I now ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow 
me to suggest that he see if we can not get an agreement 
to close debate after a certain length of time on this section. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think it would be a little difficult just 
at this time; perhaps we can arrange it a little later. It is 
my purpose to give plenty of time for the discussion. of this 
amendment because it deals with the vitals of this bill, and I 
fear there is a misunderstanding in the House as to what the 
amendment proposes to do. Therefore, it is my thought that 
we shonld have a distinct and clear understanding of the 
proposition. 

Mr. WINGO. Very well. As I understand it it is the gentle- 
man’s understanding that we do not close debate as there are 
several who want to speak; is that it? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I understand there are several who want 
to address the committee on this Steagall amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I think the gentleman is correct and we 
might let the debate run along for a time, but let me suggest 
to the gentleman that he have the Clerk again report the 
Steagall amendment so that the committee can have a clear 
understanding of what the proposition is. Mr, Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Steagall amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STRAGALL: On page 5, line 11, after the 
word “have,” insert the words “previously established”; strike out 
the balance of the line and all of lines 12, 18, and 14, so that the 
proviso as amended will read; “And provided further, That, excepting 
as to branches in foreign countries or dependencies or insular posses- 
sions of the United States, it shall be unlawful for any such con- 
solidated association to retain in operation any branches which it may 
haye previously established.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, on Saturday in the discussion of this bill the amendment 
which has been just reported was proposed. Inasmuch as sev- 
eral Members seem to be more or less muddled over what the 
amendment is I think I should make some explanation of it. 
In the first place I think it is fair to state to the Members 
that this amendment deals with the vital parts of the whole 
bill, and that this special amendment has not had the consid- 
eration of the Committee on Banking and Currency, The real 
purpose, if I understand it correctly, and I think I do, is not 
to adopt this proposed amendment, but to defeat this bill. I 
ean not imagine in my wildest moments that the gentleman who 
has sponsored this amendment and those who are assisting in 
its consideration would desire to accomplish what is proposed 
to be accomplished by the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In a moment. In that connection T call 
attention to the fact that the act of 1865, section 5155, Revised 
Statutes, provides that— 

It shall be lawful for any bank or banking association organized 
under State laws and having branches, the capital being joint and 
assigned to and used by mother banks and branches in definite propor- 
tions, to become a national banking association in conformity with 
existing laws, and to retain and keep in operation its branches or such 
one or more of them as it may elect to retain, the amount of circula- 
tion redeemable at the mother bank and each branch to be regulated 
by the amount of capital assigned to and used by each. 


That is the section under which a number of State banks 
with branches have been taken over by the national banks and 
are now in operation, In that connection, if the Steagall and 
Black amendments prevail, if I understand them, it will mean 
that all of these consolidated banks, with their branches, will be 
compelled to liquidate their branches. 

I call attention to the fact that in the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for the year 1924, on page 24, is a 
list of domestic branches of national banks that were taken 
in under authority of this section 5155. The States that are 
affected by this are California, Lonisiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Washington, Wisconsin, the District of Columbia, Georgia, New 
Jersey, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. I have not 
counted the number of banks that are affected, but it will 
mean the liquidation of the branches of probably 50 to 75 


banks. I would say also that under the ruling of the Comp- 
troller of the Ourrency in which he permitted additional offices 
to be opened this resolution would affect those institutions, 
If it is the desire of the proponents of this amendment that 
banks like, for instance, the Chatham and Phenix Bank of 
New York, a national bank which took over a State bank and 


its branches, would have to liquidate all those branches in the 
city of New York, that is one thing. I think the Members 
of the House should understand. The gentlemen proposing 
these amendments are proposing that no State bank which 
has been consolidated with a national bank can any longer 
maintain its branches, and subsequently no national bank could 
within city limits maintain a branch that was acquired in 
consolidation or purchase of a State or national bank, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I rise to remind the 
gentleman that this section provides that a State bank and 
a national bank may consolidate, and the proviso merely 
provides that in such consolidation the consolidating banks 
shall not be permitted to bring in any of their branches. How 
did the gentleman construe the language as compelling the 
liquidation of banks that are already in the system? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. I think the amendment itself is pretty 
clear along that line— 


that, excepting as to branches in foreign countries or dependents 
or insular possessions of the United States, tt shall be unlawful for 
any such consolidated association to retain in operation any branches 
which it may have previously established. 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Tes. 

Mr. BHEDY. What does the gentleman understand the 
ee apa ee refer to? 

r. Mo fs e consolidation of State banks 
tight San their branches. pase 
r. Dx. As provided for in section 3, which applies 
future consolidations. Is not that correct? p 2 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORTON 
D. Hutt] is proposing in his amendment, which he explained to 
the House the other day, to deal with subsequent consolida- 
tions, and provides that they can not come into the system 
cris 5 5 3 that was eevee for in seetion 5155. 

7 WGO. . Chairman, the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Iam Just 

2 I am as anxious as the an that the 
House shall understand the effect of eee The 
gentleman has read section 5155. That is a section that is over 
in another part of the bill. The section that this amendment 
is offered to, the gentleman will agree, is a section which au- 
thorizes something the law does not now authorize—that is, a 
direct consolidation of a State bank with a national bank—and 
the amendment which the gentleman has read refers to such 
consolidated banks. There are no such banks as that in ex- 
istence now. The gentleman will agree to that, will he not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman’s argument which he is now 
making will be valid argument against an amendment that the 
gentleman will offer on page 8 to section 5155, which the gen- 
tleman read. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the reason that I am discussing 
this now, because the gentleman from Arkansas warned the 
House the other day that there is a series of amendments of 
which the chairman of the committee is not yet advised, which 
will deal with this subject. 

Mr. WINGO. Let me suggest this. Does not the gentleman 
think it will be better for the information of the House to 
speak to each proposition separately as we get to it? 

The pending proposition is to authorize something that has 
not been done before, a State bank to consolidate directly with 
a national bank, and the proviso we are amending and now 
are discussing is one that covers the question of branches of 
a State bank already established in the future consolidated 
with a national bank, and the amendment says that such 
consolidation does not affect any bank now in existence, 
national banks, even though it may have branches. The 
gentleman will agree to that. When we get to section 5155 and 
the gentleman does offer his amendment I agree with the 
gentleman’s contention that as to that particular amendment 
it would be a good argument, but it does not apply to this 
amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; but my bill when finally passed will 


cover this situation. Does the gentleman mean to state he is 
not in favor of the liquidation of the branches coming in under 


section 5155? 
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Mr. WINGO. But I do not want the gentleman to get the 
House to believe that the adoption of the pending amendment 
will do that because a good many gentlemen differ with me 
who are willing to vote against any further extension of 
branch banking in the future but who are not willing to go 
so far as the liquidation of those who are already in existence. 
But this amendment does not cover and can not affect one 
single branch bank that is now in existence. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that this 
is the first step in that direction. I want to see branch bank- 
ing confined to cities as provided in this bill and I don’t want 
to provide for any branches outside the city limits by banks 
that are members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr, STEVENSON, Will the gentleman permit me to correct 
the gentleman from Arkansas in one particular? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman says this would not 
affect a single branch bank now in existence. 

Mr. WINGO. National banks. 

Mr. STEVENSON. A single branch national bank. We 
have as a matter of fact something like 100 to 108 national 
banks with branches to-day. If one of them consolidated to-day 
under this provision as it is proposed, say with a State bank, 
it would have to liquidate every branch it had, because other- 
wise it could not come in the Federal reserye system. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The trouble with the proposal made here 
in this connection is that the gentlemen proposing it are in 
favor of the liquidation of all branch banks, which is a very 
unfair proposition, because we are proposing not to confiscate 
but to deal with the particular situation as it exists to-day, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask that the gentleman be given five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes, Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. WINGO. Now, so that the record may be straight, I 
think the gentleman from South Carolina is in error. The 
Members can turn to page 2 and see the proposal now pending 
is something that is not authorized by existing law. The 
comptroller's office and every expert, and I think every lawyer 
who reads it, will agree that the object of this amendment 
will permit the State banks to consolidate directly with a 
national bank, and the branch-bank feature we are speaking on 
here is what disposition you will make of branches of a State 
bank, not of any national bank. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
The State bank and national bank may provide for branches 
as it is now. Just listen to the Steagall amendment: 


And provided further, That excepting as to branches in foreign 
countries or dependencies or insular possessions of the United States, 
it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain 
in operation any branches which it may have previously established. 


It embraces absolutely national banks consolidated and has 
branches under the present law as well as the State banks, 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman please explain how a 
national bank can under existing law establish a branch 
directly outside of a city? There is no authority of law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is no trouble about it. They 
have them outside the cities. They absorb a State bank that 
is outside of the cities, and under the Steagall amendment it 
had not only to liquidate its branches outside but inside the 
city. 

Mr, WINGO. The national bank has never established that 
branch but simply retains one of the State banks it takes over. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘This is a proposal to allow the national 
bank to retain a branch but it does not allow the State banks 
to retain them. Is that the proposition? 

Mr. WINGO. Not at all. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Gentlemen, the colloquy that has just 
taken place proves my position exactly. What I want the 
House to understand is that if the Members vote for the Stea- 
gall amendment they are taking the vital parts out of this bill; 
they are destroying the continuity and cutting the line, and will 
make it impossible, and will require the liquidation of many 
banks that have a right to exist. 

I am going to insert in my remarks a list of these banks, 
which are to be found in the report for 1924 of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and also a list of the additional offices estab- 
lished under the Comptroller of the Currency under the ruling 
made a few years ago, as follows: 


Wien 


so 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES OF NATIONAL BANKS 
Under authority of section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States the following national banks, formerly State banks, con- 
tinue to operate the branches indicated: 
California : 
Bank of California, National Association, San Francisco; capital, 
$8,500,000. 

Branch at Portland, Oreg.; capital, $300,000. 

Branch at Seattle, Wash.; capital, $200,000. 

Branch at Tacoma, Wash.; capital, $200,000. 

Louisiana : 
Calcasieu Nation Bank of Southwestern Louisiana, Lake Charles; 
capital, $1,000,000. 

Branch at De Quincy; capital, $40,000. 

Branch at Jennings; capital, $120,000. 

Branch at Kinder; capital, $30,000. 

Branch at Lake Arthur; capital, $40,000, 

Branch at Oakdale; capital, $120,000. 

Branch at Sulphur; capital, $40,000, 

Branch at Vinton; capital, $50,000. 

Branch at Welsh; capital, $60,000, 

Massachusetts: 
Federal National Bank of Boston; capital, $1,500,000, 

Four (one of which was acquired by consolidation under 
act of November 7, 1918) branches in Boston, with capital 
of $50,000 assigned to each. 

Safe Deposit National Bank of New Bedford; capital, $350,000. 

Branch in New Bedford; capital, $50,000. 

Michigan : 
City National Bank of Battle Creek; capital, $400,000, 

Branch in Battle Creek; capital $25,000. 

National Union Bank of Jackson; capital, $400,000. 

Branch in Jackson; capital, $160,000, 

Mississippi: 
Pascagoula National Bank of Moss Point; capital, $75,000. 

Branch in Pascagoula; capital, $25,000. 

New York: 
Chatham & Phoenix National 
$10,500,000. 

Twelve branches in the city of New York, with capital of 
$100,000 assigned to each, 

Public National Bank of New York; capital, $4,000,000. 

Five branches in the city of New York, with capital of 
$100,000 assigned to each. 

Seaboard National Bank of the City of New York; capital 
$4,000,000. 

Two branches in the city of New York, with capital of 
$100,000 assigned to each, 

North Carolina: 
American Exchange National Bank of Greensboro; 
$750,000. 

Branch in Greensboro; capital, $150,000. 

Farmers National Bank & Trust Co. of Winston-Salem; capital, 
$300,000. 

Branch in Winston-Salem; capital, $50,000. 


Bank of New York; capital 


capital, 


Oregon: 
First National Bank of Milton; capital, $50,000. 
Branch at Freewater; capital, $10,000. 
Washington : 
Dexter Horton National Bank of Seattle; capital $2,200,000. 
Two branches in Seattle, with capital of $50,000 assigned to 
one and $200,000 assigned to the other. 
Wisconsin: 
American National Bank of Milwaukee; capital, $1,000,000, 
Two branches in the city of Milwaukee, with capital of 
$50,000 assigned to each. 

Under the consolidation act of November 7, 1918, converted State 
banks having branches were consolidated with the following banks 
and the branches continued: 

California: 
The First National Bank of Lemoore; capital, $150,000, 
Branch at Stratford; capital, $25,000. 
District of Columbia: 
The Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C.; capital $2,500,000, 
Three branches in the city of Washington, with capital of 
$10,000 assigned to each. 
Georgia: 
The Fourth National Bank of Atlanta; capital, 81,200,000. 
Four branches in the city of Atlanta, with capital of $50,000 
assigned to each. 
Branch at Decatur; capital, $25,000. 
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Georgia—Continued. 
Atlanta and Lowry National Bank, Atlanta; capital, $4,000,000, 
Two branches In Atlanta, with capital of $50,000 assigned to 
each, 
Massachusetts: 
The Atlantic National Bank of Boston; capital, $4,500,000. 
Three branches in Boston, with capital of $100,000 assigned 
to each. 
The First National Bank of Boston; capital, $15,000,000. 


Location 


District. of Oolum- 


Seven branches in Boston, with capital of $50,000 assigned to 5 
each. Do. ——.— Li 
Chapin National Bank of Springfield ; capital, $500,000. Dais 


Two branches in Springfield, with capital of $50,000 W 


Georgia: At Atlanta 


to each, Kentucky: 
Michigan : Louisville. 
Grand Rapids National Bank of Grand Rapids; capital, $1,000,000. Do =| 
Nine branches in the city of Grand Rapids, with capital of ae bee 
$10,000 assigned to each. = gue —— 
New Jersey: timore 
Union Trust and Hudson County National Bank, Jersey City; Doses 
eapital, $750,000. 
Branch in Jersey City; capital, $50,000. Massachusetts: 
Branch at Bayonne; capital, $50,000. Adams — 
New York: Boston 
National Commercial Bank & Trust Co, of Albany; capital, 
$1,250,000, De 


Branch in Albany; capital, $100,000. 

Chase National Bank of New York; capital, $20,000,000. 

Seven branches in the city of New York, with capital of 
$100,000 assigned to each. 

East River National Bank of the City of New York; capital, 
$2,100,000, 

Two branches in the city of New York, with capital of 
$100,000 assigned to each. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New York; capital, 
000,000. 

Twelve branches in the city of New York, to which is as- 
signed $50,000 capital each to eight and $100,000 each to 
four of the branches. 

National City Bank of New York; capital, $40,000,000. 

Three branches in the city of New York, with capital of 

$100,000 assigned to each. 
South, Carolina: 
The Peoples National Bank of Charleston; capital, $1,000,000. 

Two branches in Charleston, with capital of $200,000 assigned 
to one and $100,000 assigned to the other, 

Tennessee : 
Unaka and City National Bank of Johnson City; capital, $400,000. 

Branch in Johnson City; capital, $25,000. 

Virginia : 
First National Bank of Abington; capital, $200,000. 

Branch in Abingdon; capital, $25,000. 

Peoples National Bank of Leesburg; capital, $100,000. 

Branch at Upperville; capital, $10,000. 

Seaboard National Bank of Norfolk; capital, $800,000. 

Branch in Norfolk; capital, $50,000. 


National banks, with number of additional local rezy and dates of approval of their 
establish ment, October $1, 1924 


$10,- 


tease = 
uskegon 
Bagina 


W .. —.—— 


Location Title of bank 
California: 

Crockett First Nerona Bank. —̃— 

. . A S EA 

Huntington Park. National r 

Inglewood.. First National Banz 

Long Beach California National Bank 

Los Angeles First National Bank 
8 Commercial National Bank 
N Merchants National Bank 


Central National Bank.. 
California National Bank... 
United States National Bank 


Ane 9, 1923 
ov. 22, 1922 


Santa Cruz First National Bank =x 
District of Columbia: 
ashington i.... Second National Bank 
8 District National Bank 


$ Established under authority of the Millspaugh Act of April 26, 1922, _ 


-| First National B 


Title of bank 


Atlantic National Bank 
Citizens National Bank 
Federal N. 


Live Stock National 


Bank 
Packers National Bank of South 
Omaha, 


Community National Bank ee 
Manufacturers & Traders National 

9 
th Side National Bank 


hat National Bank 
Bronx National Bank 


ational Bank ma 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank... 
National Bank of Bay Rid 


-| National Butchers & Drovers Bunk 


National City Bank 


ank 
Yonkers National Bank & Trust Co.. 
American Exchange National Bank... 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


Co-Operative National Bank. 
American-First ec Bank 


First N 
=e 


Central National Bank 


Num- 
ber of 
addi- 


tional 
offices 


— 
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National banks, with number of additionat local offices and dates of 
approval of their establishment, October 31, 192}—Continued 


Date of 
ap roval wi 


of additional 
offices 


1 Established under auth. yity of the Millspaugk Act of April 26, 1922. 
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National banks, with number of additional local offices. and dates of 
.. eatobliahmont, October at, IEF- Continued 


Location 


Pennsylyania—Con. 
msport 


Willia: West Branch National Bank.. Aug. 31,1922 
— ER SAGRA York National Bank July 25,1922 
t a: 
harleston Bank of Charleston National Banking Aug. 30,1922 
Association. 
Greenville._.....| Norwood National Dec. 13, 1923 
Tennessee: 
Knoxville City National Bank Jan. 3,1924 
> Feb. 20,1924 
Nashville Aug, 1,1024 
Charlottesville. Jan. 9,1923 
darii Aa Apr. 29,1924 
Richmond July 20,1922 
July 21,1922 
Do. Feb. 2.1021 
eee July 19,1922 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
WIILIAM SON] is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, there haye been a number of Members of the House, 
particularly from my section, who have made numerous in- 
quiries with reference to the bill and the form it will finally 
take with the amendments to be proposed by the members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee and the effect of those 
amendments. As all these inquiries go to the branch-banking 
features of the bill, I want to devote my time to a discussion 
of this part of the measure. 

Under the present law a State bank must be converted into 
a national bank before it can be consolidated with an existing 
national bank. 

Since 1865 the national bank act has provided that a State 
bank with branches might be converted into a national bank 
and retain its branches, whether such branches are located 
within the corporate limits of the city of the parent bank or 
outside of it, and since 1918 national banks have been author- 
ized to absorb State banks having branches and to retain these 
branches. It is clear, therefore, that national banks under the 
present law can be indirectly engaged in State-wide branch 
banking in those States permitting branch banking by State 
banks. 

The purpose of the McFadden bill is. not to extend or facili- 
tate branch banking, as is contended by the opponents of this 
bill, but is an effort at constructive and practicable curtailment 
of branch banking, This becomes plain upon an analysis.of the 
bill now before the House, particularly when considered in con- 
nection with amendments to be offered by the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. If these amendments are 
adopted substantially as written, the law will permit national 
banks to consolidate direttly with State banks, instead of by a 
process of circumlocntion as at present, but if a State bank 
with branches seeks to consolidate with a national bank it 
must relinguish all branches outside of the home city of the 
national bank. To that extent it clearly restricts present 
branch-banking privileges of national banks. 

Under the bill no national bank can establish branches except 
in States where branch banking is permitted by law, and then 
only within the corporate limits of the city of the parent bank. 
Not only that, but if the amendment to be proposed by Mr. 
Stevenson is adopted, the law will provide that national banks 
shall be bound by future State legislation with respect to the 
restriction of branch banking. In other words, it leaves the 
States free to determine their own policy as to branch banking, 
and any policy adopted will become controlling not only as to 
State banks, but as to national banks existing within its bor- 
ders, 

Under the proposed Hull amendments no national bank can 
yow or in the future establish branches within or without the 
city in which it is located in a State where (a) the State by 
law or regulation now prohibits branch banking or (b) where 
. the State law is now silent on branch banking, even though 
such State should in the future change its policy and permit 
branch banking. The purpose of these amendments is to keep 
national banks in a position where they will have to fight the 
branch-banking idea for their own protection in those States 
where branch banking is not now permitted. Under these 
amendments the tendency will be for all national banks exlst- 
ing in States not now authorizing branch banking to resist any 
movement in such State looking to the establishment of branch 


banks. It can not be claimed, therefore, that this bill in any 
sense gives encouragement to the branch-banking idea. 

Further the bill provides that no State bank may in the 
future come into the Federal reserve system with branches 
outside of the city in which the parent bank is located, but 
must as a condition precedent relinquish all branches outside 
of the corporate limits of its home town. It is perfectly clear, 
therefore, that this bill discourages rather than encourages 
the principle of branch banking; in fact, it absolutely prevents 
the development of State-wide branch banking in the future 
so far as the Federal reserve system is concerned. What it 
does do is to place national banks on a parity with State 
banks in States permitting branch banking by law and to the 
extent only of allowing national banks to establish branches 
within the limits of the municipality where the parent bank 
is located. 

In order to prevent an undue number of branches or an 
effective effort to. stifle competition, the bill expressly pro- 
hibits the establishment of branches in cities having a popula- 
tion of less than 25,000; and only one branch is permitted 
in cities having a population of between 25,000 and 50,000, and 
only two branches Within cities having a population between 
50,000 and 100,000. In cities having a population of more 
than 100,000 the number of branches a national bank may have 
is left to the sound discretion of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. As I have stated before, therefore, the contention that 
the bill will encourage an already existing evil is without 
foundation and untenable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two additional 
minutes in which to finish my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, What we have endeavored to do is to 
put an end, so far as possible, to State-wide branch banking 
and to limit the operation of branch banking within the cor- 
porate limits of towns and cities in those States permitting 
branch banking by State law. 

I do not concede the proposition that branch banking in 
restricted form is an unmitigated evil. Within reasonable 
bounds and as limited by this bill it has well-nigh become an 
economic necessity in our great cities and industrial centers. 
Congestion in the down town areas has become so great that 
customers find it increasingly difficult to reach the main bank- 
ing house. It is but natural that there should be a growing 
demand for better facilities than are offered by the unit bank. 
By the creation of branches in cities of the character de- 
scribed the bank of a man's preference is made available to 
him. Absentee banking is not a factor and can never be within 
the corporate limits of a city however large, as a customer can 
without undue effort reach the parent bank in case of neces- 
sity. It seems to me, therefore, that the bill before us is 
sound in principle; that the dangers feared have little real 
basis for their existence; and that it will not be the means 
of encouraging monopoly in banking. Banking, the same as 
any other business, must be dealt with from a practical com- 
mon sense standpoint with a view to aiding the patrons quite 
as much as those who are interested in the banks. The busi- 
ness public is entitled to reasonable facilities for the transac- 
tion of its business, and that is as far as the bill goes. That 
far we may go with safety and without danger of cultivating 
the vices inherent in Nation-wide or even State-wide branch 
banking. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama ([Mr. 
STEAGALL] is recognized. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, it has been correctly stated 
that this amendment goes to the heart of the principle involved 
in this legislation. It does not, however, go to the extent con- 
tended at first by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mo- 
Fappen], and I hope the House will not confuse this amend- 
ment with any other amendment that may be offered to any 
other section or to any other question that may be raised at 
some other stage of the consideration of this bill. 

The section of this bill with which we are now dealing pro- 
vides a new method by which a national bank may take over 
a State banking institution. Under the law now a State bank 
can not consolidate with a national bank. It must first or- 
ganize as a national bank. This bill attempts to do away with 
the machinery that has heretofore been requisite to the change 
of a State institution into a national banking institution or 
the absorption of a State institution by a national bank organi- 
zation, ; 
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If we were to strike this entire provision out of the bill no 
harm would be done. The law would be just what it is to-day. 
No national bank would lose any of the rights that it has now. 
But this section of the bill attempts to provide a simpler 
method by which a national bank may take over a State bank, 
and the amendment now under consideration does not con- 
template nor provide for taking away any rights that a 
national bank now has to operate branches. The amendment 
conforms to the contention of those who in fact and in reality 
are opposed to branch banking and to the extension of the 
principle of branch banking. [Applause.] 

All that this amendment does is to deal with the right of a 
national bank as affected in the future by the action of that 
bank in taking over a State institution. We simply say to them, 
“You may consolidate with State banks; we will simplify the 
machinery; we will accommodate your situation in that regard, 
and you may consolidate with a State banking institution when- 
ever you see fit, if you like that method better; but you can not 
use that as a ruse by which further to extend the practice of 
branch banking in this country.” [Applause.] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. SrEAGALL. In a moment I will yield. 

The amendment simply provides that where a national bank 
takes over a State bank, if that State bank has branches, they 
must go out of business. I grant you that the contention of 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] is true; 
that if a national bank takes over a State bank under the pro- 
visions of this bill, it would not only be deprived of the right 
to bring in the branches of a State bank already in existence, 
but it would have to surrender any branches that it might 
then be operating under the law. But there is nothing in this 
section that compels a national bank to consolidate with a 
State bank. We are giving them the opportunity to consolidate 
if they wish to do so. But if this amendment is adopted, we will 
not allow them to consolidate with a State bank in order to 
take over and operate the branches of a State bank. 

That is all the amendment does. That is all there is in this 
amendment. You can strike the entire provision from the bill 
and you would still have a harmonious bill in every other re- 
spect. The only change would be that we would fail to embody 
in this law this additional method afforded to national banks to 
engage in the business of branch banking. 

Mr. CELLER. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. That would not prohibit a national bank 
from merging with another national bank and haye branches? 
You do not prohibit branch banking by that method, because 
they would use another method; and according to your state- 
ment the national bank would not have to give up its indi- 
vidual branches, although the State banks that would merge 
with it would have to give up their branches? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No. If national banks already had 
branches they could keep them. Let them enjoy all the rights 
they have under the law and content themselyes with those 
rights. But this amendment says, We will not allow you to 
extend your branches by the method of absorbing State banking 
institutions.” 

Mr. CELLER. But it would not prohibit national banks 
from spreading out in the legalized manner? 

Mr. STEAGALL. It would not. This has nothing to do 
with the consolidation of national banks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr, Chairman, I ask for three minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. This amendment has nothing whatever to 
do with the consolidation of national banking institutions. This 
provision of the bill deals with the consolidation of State and 
national banking institutions. The amendment is in pur- 
suance of the views of gentlemen on this committee who are 
opposed to branch banking, and who are not only opposed to it 
in word but who are opposed to enacting the principle into law 
and putting it into practice. This merely says to a national 
bank, “If you are not satisfied with your situation, and if you 
want to consolidate with a State bank, go to it; but you can 
not bring into the national system all the branches which that 
State bank has.” 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEAGALL. Yes, 


Mr. BLACK of New York. I just want to point out to the 
gentleman that what the gentleman is trying to get through 
legislation, as far as the extension of national banks into the 
branch bank business is concerned, is already established as 
far as State banks are concerned by regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and I say to the gentleman that if the Federal 
Reserve Board can legislate in this way against State banks 
and their branches, there is no reason in the world why this 
House should not adopt his amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not understand that the order of the 
Federal Reserve Board denying State banks membership in 
the Federal reserve system because of the operation of branches 
is still in effect. We had a controversy about that, and it was 
my understanding that the board had withdrawn that order. 
But, gentlemen, that should be dealt with at a different period . 
in the consideration of this bill. It should not be confused 
with this section of the bill. I have pointed out to you what 
this provision and what this amendment does. If you want to 
restrict branch banking, vote for this amendment, which says 
to a national bank, “You can not adopt the method of con- 
solidation as a means of going into the branch banking busi- 
ness.” But if you are for branch banking and want this addi- 
tional method by which national banks may engage in branch 
banking, then you want to vote against the amendment. That 
is what is before this House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, becanse I am ab- 
solutely opposed to branch banking in any form I intend to 
support the amendment offered by my colleague from Alabama 
[Mr. STEAGALL] and every other amendment offered upon this 
floor that will tend to hinder, restrict, or destroy branch bank- 
ing. [Applause.] My colleagues on the Banking and Currency 
Committee know that during my six years of service upon 
that committee this has been my position. 

I have often in our committee hearings referred to branch 
banking as an evil that was getting itself into our national 
financial system; as a camel gets into a tent; first the nose, 
then the hump, then the camel, It is very evident that over 
50 years ago the legislation to which my chairman referred 
let branch banking get its nose under our national financial 
tent, and branch banking has been growing from that day 
trying to crawl inside and crowd out our independent bank- 
ing system until now over half of the States permit branch 
banking in some form. I have been fighting and will continue 
to fight the animal of branch banking. 

I realize that many of the provisions contained in this bill 
would be of benefit. I think that after the amendments pro- 
posed in our committee were adopted it became a yery good 
bill, granting to national banks safe and needed privileges 
now enjoyed fo a greater degree by State banks. 

When in our committee we came to the provision regarding 
branch banking I had several conferences with Comptroller 
Dawes who, to my mind, made the best statement on branch 
banking that has ever been made before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. He is as much opposed to branch 
banking as I am, but the fact that over 20 of the States per- 
mit it in some form or other has made it possible for State 
banks in the commercial centers like New York, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, New Orleans, and so forth, to sur- 
round national banks with branches, and thus endanger their 
existence, which in turn threatens the life of the Federal re- 
serve system. As long as over half of the States favor branch 
banking there is no hope of passing legislation through Con- 
gress to destroy branch banking, and therefore I realize that 
you have either got to curb it as is done in this bill by con- 
fining it to cities in States that permit branch banking or it 
will destroy our present banking system. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman know that according 
to the testimony of Mr. Platt, vice governor of the Federal Re- 
serye Board, between the period of January 1, 1924, and April 
11, 322 independent banks failed in this country, and not 
one single branch bank. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That may be true. Mr. Platt is 
an ardent exponent of branch banking and he believes in it. 
He is one of my personal friends, and that is about the only 
thing we disagree on. He believes in branch banking and he 
is continually hunting up statistics to prove that we ought to 
have branch banking and crush out all the individual oppor- 
tunity to maintain separate and independent banks in this 
country. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman kindly state why 
he is opposed to branch banking? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I am opposed to branch banking 
because it will destroy the maintenance of individual units in 
the banking business of this country, and it will finally place 
in the hands of a few groups of banks which with their many 
branches will control the banking business of the Nation and 
will have the power, through the extending or the contract- 
ing of credits, to contral the very life of this country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr, McFADDEN. Will the gentleman explain how he pro- 
poses to restrict branch banking if this bill does not pass? 
Ir. STRONG of Kansas. I propose to vote to restrict 
branch banking in any possible way that opportunity offers. 
Tf all of these amendments fail I am going to vote for the 
bill because in the bill are those clauses that I helped to per- 
fect that restrict branch banking to the city where the parent 
bank is located in States where branch banking is permitted 
without interfering with States that do not now permit branch 
banking. I helped put such amendments in the bill and I am 
going to vote for it; but at every opportunity I will also 
vote for any amendment that will further restrict or destroy 
branch banking. I well know that on the floor of this House, 
as in our committee, we have not enough votes, perhaps, to 
take the means that we have to destroy branch banking, be- 
cause, forsooth, they say, as did my chairman, “Oh, well, if 
you kill branch banking you are going to hurt some branch 
banks.” ‘Very true; if you step on a snake you will kill the 
snake, but you may save your life. {Laughter and applause.] 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Delighted to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Will the gentleman please 
tell this House how this Congress can restrict and put out 
of business branch ‘banking as carried on under the laws of 
Poi several States of this country; that is what we want to 

ow, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If you will vote for the Steagall 
amendment and every amendment that those who are op- 
‘posed to branch banking in this country will offer to this bill, 
you will go a long way toward stepping on the serpent. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Glad to. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not the situation that confronts us now 
about as follows: In 20 States we can have branch banking 
because the national banks can go in and absorb State banks 
that do branch banking and thereafter operate branch banks 
in every alleged vicious form you can think of? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Whereas if this bill passes, will not branch 
banking ‘be limited to cities where the parent bank is located 
in the said 20 States, and to that extent limit branch banking? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I have just said I helped perfect 
the amendments in this bill in order to restrict branch bank- 
ing, as far as the committee or this House would go; but if 
I get a chance to go further in destroying branch banking, 
I am going to vote to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have listened to this discussion from its very begin- 
ning. I have heard almost every speech that has been made. 
I was opposed to this bill almost in toto when we began. I 
have not changed my opinion. I am opposed to it yet. 

I desire to speak at this particular time because there is 
pending the amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Sreacatt] in regard to the elimination of branch banks. 
I am opposed to branch banking in any form, and I favor 
most heartily the pending Steagall amendment. 

It has been held by the proponents of this measure that we 
must pass this bill in order to protect the national banks of 
the conntry. 

I want you to take a little trip with me this morning, because 
the gentleman who just left the floor made the statement, 
probably withont thinking, that nearly one-half of the States 
of the Union have branch banking in some form or other. 

There are only 17 States in the Union that have laws in 
favor of branch banks and only half a dozen of them in which 
there are more than a dozen of such banks. The main States 
in this country that are affected by this bill are Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and California. 
They haye more branch banking in those six States than in 
all the rest of the country put together. 

I guarantee to you that there are hardly 50 banks and cer- 
tainly less than 100 outside of those six States in the Union 


that have branch banks. Down in South Carolina, where they 
have branch banking, also in North Carolina and Georgia, they 
have no branch banks to amount to anything. South Carolina, 
with 80 national banks, has only half a dozen branch banks. 
Georgia, with 91 national banks, has about the same number; 
and the same thing is true of North Carolina. In Louisiana 
they are allowed to have branch banks, and yet they have just 
a few of them. Virginia, down south of us, has only about 10 
or 12 branch banks within the State. So the six States I have 
enumerated this morning are the States that you are legislat- 
ing for to-day on the floor of this House. Instead of legis- 
lating for the entire United States, for the 8,000 or more 
national banks that are extended all over this country, you 
are legislating for less than 2,000 national banks in the States 
I have mentioned, including the State of California. 

Go with me, if you please, on a little trip this morning. We 
will start in Massachusetts. At Boston we find some branch 
banks. We then go on to New York, and be careful as you 
go to New York, do not get into the State of Connecticut, 
because there they have a law against branch banking. If you 
should drop down to Rhode Island you would find a few branch 
banks there. Go on through to New Jersey and you have a 
few branches there, but they are trust companies. There are 
half a dozen trust companies that have branches, but no na- 
tional banks. On we go through Pennsylvania and on into 
Ohio; here we have branch banks in large numbers. Take a 
little excursion north, if yon please, into Michigan—branches 
everywhere. Then down into Kentucky and Tennessee. Take 
Kentucky and Tennessee, for example 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I regret very much that I can not yield. I 
want to finish my statement. 

When you go to Kentucky and Tennessee you find they have 
but half a dozen branch banks in each State. When you leave 
Ohio and take your course westward, you do not find any 
more branch banks until you get to that old State of Cali- 
fornia, that is branch-bank ridden from one end to the other. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I can not yield; I am sorry, but my time is 
limited. 

We go from Ohio on westward to Indiana. There is a trust 
company in Indianapolis that has a few branches, but none of 
the banks. Then go on through the State of Illinois up 
through Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, 
and you have no branch banking there, You go on through 
Iowa and into Nebraska and you will find a few little branch 
banks there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 
I have not heretofore spoken on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUBEY. When you get down to South Omaha you find 
a couple of little branch banks. I do not know how they got 
there, but they are the only ones you will find in going clear 
across the continent. You go through Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
and then come to California; that is full of branch banks. It 
is the most monopolistic State in the Union so far as finances 
are concerned. One or two great institutions control the whole 
banking business of the State of California. 

Let us review for just a moment the history of banking in 
the United States for the past 30 or 40 years. The great 
banks of the country grew and grew; they expanded their in- 
fiuence until they controlled the finances of the Nation. Fif- 
teen years ago the control of the finances of the country was 
centered in New York City. A few great financiers then had 
absolute control. They could by concerted action bring on a 
panic whenever they wanted to. The so-called money panic 
of 1907 was brought about by the concerted action of the great 
financiers of New York City. The people of the country tired 
of this situation. They demanded that Congress enact legis- 
lation that would cure the evil; that would take from the 
bankers of New York City this great power and place the con- 
trol of the money of the country in the Government itself. 
The result was the passage of the Federal reserve act. This 
act took the control of the finances of America away from the 
big bankers of New York City and placed it in the Federal 
reserve system. To make sure and certain the decentraliza- 
tion of the finances of the country the United States was 
divided into 12 Federal reserve districts and a Federal reserve 
bank placed in each one of them. For 12 long years the great 
financial institutions have been shorn of their power. They 
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are seeking now the passage of this act, which will enable 
them to regain their prestige through the medium of branch 


The bill before the House is of very great interest to the 
bankers and to the people throughout the country. This bill, 
if passed, virtually puts Congress on record as in favor of 
branch banking, although the proponents of the measure claim 
that the object of the bill is to put a limitation to branch 
banking. At the same time they admit that if the bill is 
passed the number of branch banks in certain States will be 
materially increased. 

It has been stated on the floor of the House, and is undis- 
puted, that there is not a member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency but who is opposed to the principle of branch 
banking. An examination of the statement of the Comptroller 
of the Currency made before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency at its hearing on this bill in April, 1923, will dis- 
close the fact that he, himself, is absolutely opposed to the 


principle of branch banking. If the branch banking feature | 


of this bill now pending before us here were submitted to a 
referendum vote of the United States, I predict that the 
branch banking part of this bill would be stricken from it by 
an overwhelming. vote. 

Who are for this feature of the bill? The great national 
banks in the big eities where they have branch banks. For 
whose benefit is this measure passed? These same national 
banks in the big cities in the States I have already named. 
Proof of that is the provisions of this bill, namely, that where 
cities haye less than 25,000 people no. branch banks shall be es- 
tablished; in cities that have over 25,000 and less than 50,000, 
one branch bank may be established; in cities over 50,000 and 
less than 100,000, two branches may be established, but in 
cities that have over 100,000 people, the number of banks is 
unlimited—they may have as many as they can secure—it all 
depends upon the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
They may haye just as many as he will approve, and when 
that provision is written into law you may rest assured that 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency will be filled, not 
as is the case at present by a gentleman opposed to branch 
banking, but by some one who is favorable to it, whose ap- 
pointment will be dictated by the big banks of the country, and 
who will grant permits for the establishment of branch banks 
wherever these great financial institutions. desire to establish 
them. 

We are told that the bill is absolutely necessary in order to 
preserve the national banks and the Federal reserve system. 
The branch-banking feature of this bill does not apply to any 
State that does not have a Iaw authorizing State banks to have 
branches. ‘They come here with a plea, as I have said before, 
that we must, in order to preserve the national banks in these 
few States, permit them to do what the State banks are per- 
mitted by State laws to do. I want to again emphasize the 
small number of States in this Union that have laws permitting 
branch banks, and to further emphasize the fact that in many 
of those States very few branch banks have been established, 
while only in a few of the States, in which are large cities, like 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles, branch banks are established 
in large numbers. 

Are we legislating here to-day for the national banks of the 
entire country and for the people of the entire country, or are 
we legislating for the national banks of a dozen States and 
not even, in my opinion, in the interest of the people of those 
dozen States? If every Member of this House, who, away down 
deep in his heart, is opposed to the principle of branch banking, 
will vote for the pending amendment, offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL], then a little later on in the 
consideration of the bill will vote for one or two other amend- 
ments along similar lines that he will offer, we will sound the 
death knell of branch banks throughout the United States. If 
this bill is passed in its present form and becomes a law, what 
will happen? In every State in the Union, especially in those 
States where they have large cities, legislatures will be im- 
portuned to pass laws granting the State banks of those States 
the right to establish branch banks, and the influence of every 
national bank will be brought to bear, to have that kind of a 
bill passed by the legislature. Take my own State for example. 
In 1923 we passed a law prohibiting branch banks in Mis- 
souri. Pass this bill and at once those interested in branch 
banking in St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, and other cities 
in Missouri will bring influence to bear upon the legislature of 
that State to repeal that law and to pass a law permitting 
branch banks. Even in the face of that law one great banking 
institution in St. Louis about a year ago attempted to establish 
a branch bank in the city of St. Louis. 


I can not understand why these great banking institutions 
are not satisfied with a reasonable amount of success. The 
institution which I have mentioned is the First National Bank 
of St. Lonis—a great institution. I am personally acquainted 
with many of its officers and direetors. They are splendid 
men. They have been successful and they have been making 
money and they are now making money. Why are they not 
satisfied? They want to go into other parts of the city, 
increase their business, increase the amount of money they 
make from year to year. Greed for gain is at the bottom 
of it all. The most baneful influence that this country has 
to confront to-day is greed for gain. What is true of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis is also true of the national 
banks of New York and other great cities, They are pot sat- 
isfied with making reasonable profits, but they want to control, 
absolutely control, the banking business, not only in their 
8 e cities, but, if possible, throughout the whole United 

es. 

Now, you have been talking here about legislating for the 
national banks. What about the people? Do the people want 
branch banking? I want to eall attention to the fact that a 
little more than 60 days ago the people of one of the greatest 
States in the Union voted on the question of national branch 
banking in a general election, and they voted it down by an 
enormous majority. I want to call attention to the fact that 
in the State of Illinois in the last meeting of the legislature 
in 1923 here is what they passed and submitted to the people 
for a vote. I will read it to you: 


No bank shall establish or maintain more than one banking house 
or receive deposits or pay checks at another place than such house, 
and no bank shall establish or maintain any branch office or addi- 
tional office or agency for the purpose of conducting any of its 
business. í 


I saw in the hearings a statement from the Comptroller 
of the Currency calling attention to the fact that the people 
of Illinois were to vote on it. I telegraphed on yesterday to 
the secretary of state in Illinois and asked him to send me 
the vote. Here it is. Vote on ratification. act prohibiting 
branch banking: For, 1,088,173. Against, 517,827. 

Here was a majority of 570,346. Of every three men and 
women who went to the polls to cast their votes in the great 
State of Illinois two voted against the measure, and the 
majority was more than half a million people. That is the 
only State in the Union so far as I know where the people 
have spoken. There is no question in my mind but that if 
given the opportunity to vote they would vote the same way 
in practically every State in the Union. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. BEEDT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, un- 
fortunately for myself I have been obliged to be out of the city, 
and so was not here on Saturday when the bill was last dis- 
cussed. Within the hour of my return I have been able to 
gather from a hasty reading of Saturday’s Recor that the op- 
ponents of the bill would leave the impression with the House 
that the real issue is as follows. While I do not intend to 
speak for the committee, let me say that I understand the issue 
to be this: Gentlemen opposing this bill say in substance that 
proponents of the bill recognize that branch banking is an evil. 
I do not so understand the committee's attitude in drawing and 
presenting this bill. 

I do not recognize gasoline filling stations on the corner as 
an evil. I recognize the necessity for gasoline filling stations, 
but I am beginning to see that, unrestrained in operation, the 
filling stations are becoming ‘an evil. You and I are paying for 
unnecessary Overhead in the distribution of gasoline. 

The economic necessities to-day demand branch banking, but 
were I here to affirm or deny that I favor branch banking I 
should not enlighten the House as to my real position. I op- 
pose branch banking unlimited and unrestrained. The com- 
mittee recognizes it as an evil. The committee faced a situa- 
tion where 1,633 branch banks had been doing business since 
the enactment of the Federal reserve law. More than half that 
number have actually been organized since the year 1921. 
Branch banking was running wild. The committee recognizes 
the necessity of branch banking in the metropolitan centers 
and, apropos of the remark of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Rusry], that the people do not want branch banks, I 
want to say that many daily wage earners welcome branch 
banking in the cities: A workingman likes to turn his wages 
over to his wife for deposit. If, however, she lives in the 
suburbs of a large city conditions discourage the weekly de- 
posit of the money.. This class of people welcomes a branch 
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bank in a neighborhood accessible to them. Branch banking 
may be of great service to our people as a whole. 

The whole purpose of the bill is to improve the situation as it 
is. Here is our national banking system which under the law 


‘had no right to organize branch banks, and here is the State 


bank with unlimited rights to organize branch banks. Per- 
haps it is not accurate to say that national banks had no right 
under the law to organize branches. It is perhaps a mislead- 
ing statement, They could negotiate with a State bank; they 
could perhaps persuade the owners of a State bank to reorgan- 
ize and take out a national charter. Ultimately a consolidation 
might be consummated and the branches acquired by the con- 


_solidation retained. Here is a national banking system that is 


recogniz by business men as absolutely necessary to our 
economic stability. So the committee took the situation as it 
exists. We recognized limited branch banking as a necessity 
and by this bill would give the national banks the right to 
establish branches within certain limits in order to enable 
them to compete with State banks. 

Now, the Steagall amendment aims at the yery heart and pur- 
pose of the bill. I believe that a vote on this amendment is a 
test vote on the bill—not an accurate test vote, because there 
are many men who recognize much of merit in the McFadden bill, 
and if they fail to carry the Steagall amendment will vote for the 
bill. But the Steagall amendment directly refutes the terms 
and purpose of the bill. I ask gentlemen who are interested in 
sound banking, I ask you men who believe that the committee 
took the situation which presents an evil and apply conscien- 
tiously a remedy to it, who believe that the men on the Banking 
and Currency Committee are recognizing branch banking lim- 
ited and restrained as an economic necessity, I ask you to vote 
down this Steagall amendment and thus express your approval 
of the purpose and necessity of the bill itself. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have one minute more. I want to 
ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maine desire 
to haye his time extended for one minute? 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask unanimous consent that his time be 
extended for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of wanting a gaso- 
line filling station at every corner. 

Mr. BEEDY. Oh, no; I beg the gentleman's pardon. I did 
not say that. Will the gentleman let me reassert what I 
said? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did speak of having gaso- 
line stations all over a certain city. 

Mr. BEEDY. I spoke of that as an eyil. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would not want them all 
from one company, all belonging to the Standard Oil Co. or to 
the Penn Oil Co. or to some other oil company. 

Mr. BHEDY. Certainly not. 

Mr. BLANTON, He would want them belonging to various 
competitive companies? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; and then within limits. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why could there not be separate, distinct 
banking institutions in various parts of a city which would 
furnish banking facilities to women who wanted to bank in 
their immediate neighborhood and not compel them to go to 
some branch of one particular concern? 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman for the moment has evidently 
lost sight of the purpose of the bill. The gentleman's state- 
ment, so far as it goes, is absolutely accurate, but here are 
existing State branch banks. We at all times approve of the 
organization of individual unit banks, but we want to meet an 
existing situation. To meet State branch banks’ competition 
we would provide a means under the law, and without the 
necessity of negotiating for consolidations for national banks, 
to have the same right to establish branches that the State 
banks now have. 

Mr. HUDSPETH rose. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it is not 
possible now to fix time for further discussion of this bill? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I hope the gentleman will not fix it out 
of my time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have no such idea in mind. We have 
been very liberal so far in this discussion. Can not gentlemen 
on the other side tell me how much more time is desired? 


Mr. STEAGALL. Three or four gentlemen are insisting on 
time, and I know some who are in the cloak room for the 
moment who want to speak. I ask the gentleman to let the 
debate run along for a little while longer. 

Mr. McFADDEN. We have had this special amendment 
under discussion for over an hour. I yield to the gentleman 
for the moment, but very shortly I shall want to fix the time 
for debate. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have followed this discussion with all of the 
intelligence that I possess, and I wanted to ask my colleague 
on the committee, Mr. Brack, who is usually very clear and 
convincing, to explain as to the Steagall amendment—the very 
thing that my friend from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] 
states it will do, and which I believe it will do, and which, 
finally, the author of the amendment himself admitted it would 
do, and that is that it would take away the vested rights of 
banks heretofore given them under the statutes of this coun- 
try. For that reason I shall not support the amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If the gentleman will permit, the chair- 
man of the committee and, I am sure, every one present will 
agree that he is mistaken, that it will not affect any rights 
that any national banks now have, or any State banks, but it 
simply deals with a situation in the future; that is, if any 
national bank in the future attempts to take over a State 
bank, this amendment applies. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But how about a national bank now 
that has branch banks? 

Mr. STEAGALL. It can keep them as long as time lasts. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But if it attempts to consolidate with a 
State bank, will it not have to liquidate those branch banks? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. For that reason I shall not support the 
amendment. I shall not support any amendment that repu- 
diates a law that is already in existence granting. certain 
vested rights. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, HUDSPETH. I shall in a moment; but my friend ought 
to haye taken more time than 10 minutes on this bill, a bill 
that he has been considering for a year, so that I and other 
Members here could get the benefit of the gentleman’s logic 
and the study that he has given this bill, with the rest of this 
committee. That is the reason I say that the only criticism 
I offer of my friend from Texas [Mr. Brack], who is always 
logical and convincing, is that on a bill that the gentleman 
considers for a year he takes only 10 minutes to explain it 
to his colleagues. I yield. ; 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I thank the gentleman very much 
for his kind words, but 10 minutes were all that I could get. 
I would like to have had 30 minutes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman is a member of the 
committee, and I do not see why he could not have arranged 
for more time in which to explain the bill. How long was 
the committee considering this bill? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH ] 
be extended for five minutes in order that he and the gentle- 
man from Texas, his colleague [Mr, Brack], may attempt to 
reach an understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is not now in order, the 
time of the gentleman from Texas haying not yet expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I thank the gentleman from Alabama. I 
would like to have some light on the subject. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me say to my friend that, with 
regard to his statement that this Steagall amendment would 
take away a vested right of a national bank, I think the gen- 
tleman misunderstands that situation. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is what I understand the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Srrad ALL] to admit, and if I am in error 
about that, then I can not understand the Anglo-Saxon lan- 


guage. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If the gentleman understood me as mak- 
ing that admission, then he understood me in an opposite sense 
from what I intended. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Let us see if the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and myself can not get together. Did not the gentle- 
man state that if his amendment was adopted a national bank 
that sought to consolidate with a State bank would have to 
liquidate all of its branches before it could do it? 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is right, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then—— 

Mr. STEAGALL. But it does not take away any right it 
has now. We simply desire to prevent the extension of 
branch banking. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Every lawyer here knows my contention 
is correct. It has those rights under the present law, and I 
will ask you gentlemen, does it not take away under this 
amendment, do they not have to liquidate before consolidat- 
ing with a State bank? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Absolutely; there is no question. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. That is all I am contending. 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will yield, during the three- 
cornered colloguy going on here I understood the present 
speaker to say that he would like some light on this bill. If 
the gentleman will question this side of the House, he may 
get more. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. It does not make any difference where 
the light comes from so I get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Now, I want to be courteous, of course, 
and yield to every gentleman if possible. If I understand 
the gentleman from Alabama, and if I am in error, I want to 
be corrected. He stated, or I inferred from his statement, that 
the Comptroller of the Curreney is not in favor of this bill. 
Is that his contention, or did my friend from Alabama state 
that the then comptroller was opposed to branch banking? If 
that is the gentleman’s contention, that he is opposed to 
branch banking as a general proposition—but from his state- 
mtg a I read it here I conclude Mr. Dawes is strongly for 
this bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman does not want to give the com- 
mittee the impression that it is the Comptroller of the 
Treasury? 

Mr, HUDSPETH. The Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I am fearful the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has given the impression that the Comptroller of the 
Currency is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will read here a dozen different state- 
ments where he said he was in favor of the bill. 

Now, I quote from the hearings: 

Mr. WIxgo. What is the objection to a proper measure that would 
ultimately stop branch banking entirely, both of State and national? 
We can do that, you know. 

Mr. Dawgs. I do not know how you could do it at once. But I 
think this would practically do it. l 


Meaning this bill we have under consideration. 

Now, gentlemen, my contention is here you have a bill that 
eventually will stop branch banking. What do you gentlemen 
who propose and support the Steagall amendment offer? This 
bill curtails branch banking. You gentlemen who are in 
favor of the Steagall amendment, what have you to offer to 
stop it? You may consolidate, and we have to-day—— 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I can assure the gentleman we have 
amendments prepared 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Why do not you offer them to the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We have not come to the provisions 
vet. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. You have come to one provision here 
where if you adopt the Steagall amendment it kills this bill. 
I want to say to my good friend from Texas that is my judg- 
ment about it, and to my friend from Kansas [Mr. Srsona] 
who says he is for the Steagall amendment. I believe his 
State of Kansas adopted a resolution against branch banking 
on October 24. He got in the colloquy after my friend 
from Arkansas had made the statement that you could abso- 
lutely prohibit branch banking either by State or Federal Goy- 
ernment. Here is what my friend Winco said, as recorded in 
the hearings in support of his contention: 

Mr. WII Uusox. You can not stop branch banking within a State. 

Mr. Wixoo, We can tax branch banks within a State 

Mr. Wittiamson. Not under the Constitution. 

Mr. Wrnco, Can you not tax the paper of a State institution in 
interstate commerce? Can you not confine it to its own locality? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON., Maybe you could do that. 

Mr. WIxdo. Can you not bar any national bank or post office from 
handling the paper of any financial institution that maintains branches 
contrary to law? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not quite get the purport of your question. 

Mr. Wrveo.. Have we not the right to bar from the United States 
mail the paper of a State bank that maintains branches? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have some doubts about that. I very seriously 
doubt it. 

Mr. Wrxco. The Supreme Court has said so. 

Mr. WiLLIAMsoN. No; it has not said so. 


And then my friend the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] got in a poetic mood, got in a wooing mood, got in a 
sentimental mood, and went back 20 or 25 years and, like the 
monarch of my thoroughbred white-face herd in the West, 
paws the dust in the face of his adversary. [Laughter.] Here 
is what the gentleman from Arkansas, who is going to stop 
this by legislation, said: 


Mr. Winco. The point I want te get back to is this: We may have 
started on it 20 years ago. This argument has been urged against 
your plan, that you simply adopt an evil. You embrace it. It is 
rier you embrace it with only one arm and you kiss it only on one 

eek. 


Now, gentlemen, that is the way he proposed to stop branch 
banking—by the taxing power anà prohibiting the paper of 
State banks from being transmitted throngh our post offices 
and mails. You know, and every other man knows, the Na- 
tional Government can not interfere with State laws in the way 
of prohibiting branch banking permitted by the various States. 
{Applause.] 

Te CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the speech of my colleague [Mr. HUDS- 
PETH], and I do not know whether I will be able to convince 
him to my way of thinking on this bill or not; and even if I 
should, I do not know whether he will admit it, because, like 
Goldsmith's schoolmaster in The Deserted Village, E'en 
though vanquished he can argue still”—and argue very ably 
and very plausibly. Now, the gentleman in his statement just 
concluded said that we have not proposed anything that will 
restrict branch banking. Well, now, if I analyze the logic of 
the gentleman correctly, the trouble is we have proposed a 
little too much restriction to snit him. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In just a moment. Some time ago I 
read a little couplet or verse which read something like this: 


“At Palm Beach,” said mother to daughter, 
“Show good form, dear, down at the water.” 
I heard just to-day in a roundabout way 

She really showed more than she had oughter. 


[Laughter.] 

I think that the difficulty in this case is that we have gone 
further in the amendment which we have proposed than the 
gentleman thinks “ we had oughter.” 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. How far does the gentleman go? I under- 
stand he is in favor of the Steagall amendment? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Tes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Let me ask you what it will do. If the 
gentleman's time runs out, I will ask that he get more time. 
I am sorry I did not have a chance before to interrupt him. 
The Steagall amendment provides that in the consolidation they 
must liquidate the branch banks they already have? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is there anything that compels them to 
consolidate? They do not belong to the Federal system. What 
are you going to offer to compel them to consolidate? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman said in his speech 
awhile ago that we seek by the Steagall amendment to destroy 
the vested rights of national banks. ‘Why, the section is only 
permissive. It does not interfere or seek to interfere with the 
vested rights of any national bank. We do not attempt to 
compel any consolidation. 

Mr. STEAGALL. And ever since the passage of the national 
bank law they have done business without this section at all, 
have they not? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Absolutely. This section is a permis- 
sive section. If it is amended as we are now trying to do, we 
think it will be a good section. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas.- Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman would not want to say to the 
House that he wanted to deny to the national banks the right 
to consolidate, would he? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. That is the purpose of the sec- 
tion, to permit consolidations under proper conditions. 

Mr. BEEDY. Yet if there are national banks that wish to 
consolidate in the future they would have to cut off their 
branches. Is it not a denial of the right of those banks to con- 
solidate in the future? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. 
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Mr. BEEDY. If they come in under it, then they forfeit their 
rights. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is purely voluntary. No compul- 
sory consolidation is required. I favor the Steagall amendment 
simply because in good faith I am opposing the extension of 
branch banking, and the Steagall amendment, if it is adopted, 
will provide that hereafter when a State bank and national 
bank consolidate under the permissive features of this section 
they shall have to surrender their branches. That is what it 
provides. ; 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman, as I understand it, is 
in fayor of restricting state-wide branch banking. Is it in 
danger through consolidation or otherwise? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Now, supposing that the bill provides 
for that, outside of this amendment. Under the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Morton D. Hutt, of Illinois, suppose the 
national bank for some reason or other would propose to 
take over a State bank's branches. Therefore they would make 
an unequal situation for national banks in that respect, be- 
cause State banks are continuing to operate branches in 
cities. x 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We can not control the State bank- 
ing situation except through permissive membership in the 
Federal reserve banking system, and I propose to offer when 
we get to section 9—either myself or Mr. Sreacatn will 
offer—an amendment providing that hereafter when a State 
bank comes into the Federal reserve system it will surrender 
its branches in order to gain membership in that system. 
What I would like to see done is for this bill to provide some 
uniform and consistent rule for the future. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In just a moment. I want to make 
this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. May I have two minutes more? 

* Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to ask my colleague from Texas 
this question on the very proposition he has stated there. I 
want to ask him if the Comptroller of the Currency did not 
say that would destroy the Federal reserve system if it was 
adopted? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. I do not say that he did not 
say it, but I have no recollection of his saying it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. He said if you adopt that very feature 
it would destroy the Federal reserve system and be a dis- 
crimination in favor of those already in the system. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not pretend to say what the 
Comptrolier of the Currency said or what he did not say. I 
do not recollect his having said anything of that sort. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will be glad to do so in a moment. 
Let me answer the interrogatory. 

But if the Comptroller of the Currency did say it, I do not 
agree with him. Let me tell you why I do not agree with 
him. Even as to the several States of the Union, the evil 
of branch banking—if it is an evil as many of us belieye— 
is not so very extensive as yet. Certainly not so, except as 
to a few of the States. Therefore for Congress to try to curb 
branch banking in those States which now indulge in it most 
by controlling membership in the Federal reserve system 
would not destroy the Federal reserve system. 

At the present time in the national banking system we haye 
14 national banks that are now in operation which were 
formerly State banks, and under the permissive authority 
granted in section 5155 of Revised Civil Statutes of the United 
States have taken out national banking charters and brought 
in their branches, amounting, I believe, to 45 in number, with 
a capital allocated to them of about $4,000,000. 

In addition, under the consolidation act of November 7, 1918, 
we have about 19 national banks in operation which have 
consolidated ; that is to say, State banks which were converted 
into national banks and then consolidated with some other banks, 
and brought in their branches, and under this method they 
brought in 05 branches, and if the report of the Comptroller 


of the Currency is correct—and I am sure it is eorrect—we 
now have 83 national banks out of 8,085 that are chartered, 
which have branches, and there has been allocated to those 
branches the combined capital of only about $8,000,000. 
Therefore, to sum up the situation, we now have a national 
banking system operating independent banking units with a 
membership of 8,085, with a capital stock of $1,300,000,000, and 
all members of the Federal reserve system, only a very small 
part of it involved in branch banking. If branch banking is 
an evil, as I believe it is, if it is an unsound economie develop- 
ment, if we are to preserve our independence banking system 
and prevent it from drifting to the system of the Dominion 
of Canada, where they have only 12 banks throughout the Do- 
minion with many branches; if we are to prevent it drifting 
into the British system, where in England they have only 20 
banks with many branches, we must do it before branch 
banking has taken too great a hold. It will be too late to 
lock the door of the stable when the horse is gone. 

Mr. WATKINS. You can not compare our system to that 
of Canada and England. We have a dual system here, Fed- 
eral and State, and you can not compare the system in Can- 
ada with that kind of a system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I will ask for time for the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not care to ask for more time 
to speak because other gentlemen would like to be heard in 
the debate. 

Mr. STEAGALL. May I have a few minutes? 

Mr. McFADDEN. We have been very lenient as to time, 
and we do not want to be discourteous ; but. 

Mr. STEAGALL, I want just a moment to explain a fea- 
ture of this bill that has not been touched on, respecting the 
matter referred to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hup- 
SPETH]. Let me haye a few minutes and I will try to cooper- 
ate with the gentleman. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to abuse the 
patience and courtesy of the House, but it is evident that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH] has been somewhat 
misled respecting the provision of the bill now under consid- 
eration and the amendment now offered to that section. For 
this reason I desire to speak again on this amendment. I only 
want to aid Members in their efforts to find out the provisions 
of the bill and what its enactment will mean. -~ 

Let me repeat that this section of the bill simply affords a 
new method by which a national bank may take over a State 
bank. It provides a method for the consolidation of a State 
bank with a national bank. My amendment provides that 
when a national bank and a State bank consolidte that the 
consolidated bank shall not be permitted to have any branches 
except those operated outside the United States. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I will in a moment, but I want to com- 
plete my thought. I hope it is not presumptuous to say I have 
studied this a great deal and I think I am familiar with it. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am sure the gentleman is very familiar 
with it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. This legislation is exceedingly technical, 
and it is exceedingly difficult for a Member of the House to 
keep such legislation clearly in mind without giving special 
attention to it. 

I ask the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] 
to let me have his attention, because I want the gentleman to 
help me in enabling Members to understand what this section 
does, and I am sure he will be glad to do it. He and I differ 
about the merits of the bill so widely that I think Members 
would be ready to accept a construction upon which he and I 
agree, This amendment provides that when a national bank 
and a State bank consolidate that the surviving bank shall not 
be permitted to operate any branches except those outside the 


United States. 
And that is altogether with refer- 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
ence to the future? 

Mr. STEAGALL. And that is altogether with reference to 
the future. Now, the gentleman from Texas—— 

Mr. McFADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Not now, but I will be glad to yield in 
a moment. The gentieman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH], fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. SteveNnson]—and the gentleman from South Carolina, in 
my judgment, is correct about it—takes the position that my 
amendment would not only deny a national bank the right 
to operate branches taken over by virtue of consolidation with 
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a State institution, but that if a national bank which now 
has branches sees fit to consolidate with a State institution 
such national bank would have to give up the branches which 
it now already operates. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes, ‘ 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If they do choose to consolidate, under 
the gentleman's amendment, does it not take away the rights 
they now have to maintain branch banks? 

Mr. STEAGALL, Yes; that is what I am undertaking to 
say. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And they will have to liquidate those 
they have had in the past? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; and the gentleman intimates he does 
not like that provision in my amendment, which he says would 
take away a vested right. I answer, first, that it does not 
take away any such right, because no national bank that has 
branches is compelled to consolidate; on the contrary, one of 
the reasons pointed out in support of this bill by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina and others is the practice of national 
banks in taking oyer State institutions that have branches and 
continuing to operate such branches inside the national system. 
This is one of the chief evils which they insist they wish 
to remedy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fiye additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEAGALL. That is one of the main points on which 
they base their support of this bill—that they want to do 
away with that evil. Now, it is true that the amendment I 
offer does deny to a national bank the right to operate any 
branches taken over by virtue of consolidation, and that a 
consolidation would require the relinquishment of any branches 
it already has, but the section of the bill as originally drawn— 
and which is supported by the gentleman from South Carolina 
and other gentlemen who are supporting this bill—does identi- 
cally the same thing, because the section provides that when 
a State bank consolidates with a national bank the surviving 
bank can not continue to operate a branch outside a city of 
less than 25,000 population. I am calling the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas to the fact that the very thing in my 
amendment to which he objects applies with equal force to the 
original provision in the bill, and I Fall that to the attention 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, who I see is looking 
at the bill, and he knows that what I am saying is so, 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STEAGALL. So there is nothing to the argument 
about destroying vested rights, as applied to my amendment. 
The original proyision in this bill takes away all right to op- 
erate branches, unless inside city limits. 

Mr, BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I can not yield to the gentleman now, be- 
cause I want the gentleman from Texas to hear me. So that 
so far as any question of vested rights is concerned, the origi- 
nal provision of the bill would take away more rights than the 
amendment itself, because the original provision in the bill 
would deprive any national bank of every right it has to op- 
erate branches anywhere outside of cities. It may have them 
county-wide and it may have them state-wide. 

There are some of them now that have large numbers of 
branches of this character, but under the provision of this bill 
as originally drawn not one of those banks would be permitted 
to operate a branch bank outside the city in which the parent 
bank is located, and the number there is limited and restricted. 
So I call to my rescue the good faith of the gentleman from 
Texas with reference to this amendment, You can not yote 
against it upon the score that my amendment takes away any 
more vested rights than the original provision in the bill. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEAGALL, Yes, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The original bill gives them the right to 
have a branch in the city, does it not? 

Mr, STEAGALL, Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPHTH, Your amendment would take that right 
away from them. That is the idea, as I understand it? 

Mr. STEAGALL, Yes; and the original provision takes 
away the right to operate branches everywhere else. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. The fundamental principle upon which 
this bill was drawn was to put national banks on a parity with 
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State banks. Was not that the idea? If that is not the idea 
then I have an erroneous impression about the bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Well, they say so, but the truth is, 
that there is nothing in this talk about the national banking 
system of this country being in jeopardy. 

Now, I want to say something. I had not set foot in Wash- 
ington as a Member of Congress—at least I will say I had 
hardly been assigned to a place on the Banking and Currency 
Committee of this House before the same influences that are 
back of this bill were urging upon me the arguments that the 
national banking system was in peril and could not continue 
to compete against State banks with branches unless we gave 
them the right to engage in branch banking. That was nearly 
10 years ago. Yet they have prospered and grown enormously. 
The fight has continued until now, with practically the unani- 
mous judgment of disinterested bankers in the country opposed 
to branch banking. 

The American Bankers’ Association has uniformly condemned 
branch banking in any form until this bill was before us and 
the fight was being made by those now supporting it, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on the pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. TUCKER. I object. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to the Chair and 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the gentleman can 
very easily close debate, because some gentlemen on both sides 
have spoken twice on this amendment, and the only way any- 
body else can speak now is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I hope the gentleman will give the gentle- 
man from Virginia an opportunity to speak. The House has 
been very indulgent to the members of the committee, and I 
hope no gentleman will be shut off. Does the gentleman from 
Virginia desire any time? 

Mr. ‘TUCKER. I do not. i 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. BACHARACH having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate by Mr, Craven, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 10144) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to fix salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan police force, the United States 
park police force, and the fire department of the District of 
Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924. 

CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I am -opposed to the pending 
bill and the policies it reflects. I am opposed to branch bank- 
ing whether practiced by national banks or by State banks. 
I believe it is a wrong policy and that it is vicious in principle. 
I am not willing to sacrifice principle on the altar of expedi- 
ency. This bill gives legal sanction to the principle and prac- 
tice of branch banking. It is a palliative treatment and not a 
cure for the branch-banking evil. It ingrafts the principle as 
a vital part of our banking system. Instead of temporizing 
with the evil we should eradicate it, root and branch. 

Branch banking inevitably leads to a concentration of capi- 
tal and to a concentration and arbitrary control of credit. 
It is essentially monopolistic and ultimately leads to absentee 
banking. The objections to branch banking are summed up 
by Comptroller of the Currency Henry M. Dawes, in his last 
report, as follows: 


First. That branch banking is opposed to publie policy as being in 
its essence monopolistic, 

Second. That branch banking is absentee banking, and is conducted 
for the sole purpose of earning dividends for the stockholders rather 
than of service to the community. 

Third. That with the development of large chains of branch banks 
the responsibility for the mobilization and transfer of funds would 
rest with individuals whose prime motive would be personal profit, 
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The resources of banks are, in a large measure, the trust funds of 
a community, and the conditions which justify the transfer of funds 
from one community to another should be passed upon and the action 
controlled by disinterested governmental authority, removed from 
the influence of personal profit. This is the function of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Fourth. Branch banking is particularly inconsistent with the 
American idea of local self-government and Federal coordination. 
The banking system of the United States as at present constituted is 
closely analogous to the governmental structure. Under the Federal 
reserve system local independent units are coordinated, while branch 
banking proposes that they should be consolidated. 

Fifth. As a direct result of absentee control, the human element and 
moral responsibility of the creditor would necessarily be largely 
eliminated. Absentee control must obviously be exerted through em- 
ployees governed by rigid rules, operating under the most limited 
discretion. Under such conditions a bank would eventually degener- 
ate Into a glorified pawnshop, from which collateral had excluded 
character as an element in credit. 


The comptroller emphasizes the important fact that in 
branch banking character loans are impossible; that the de- 
velopment of America is dependent very largely on the inde- 
pendent unit bankers of vision, courage, and independence, 
whose first interest in the creditor is his character; that the 
coercive power of the owners of branch banks is tremendous, 
and which enables him to reduce interest rates until he gets 
banking control of a community, after which his losses can 
easily be recouned, after he has secured a banking monopoly; 
that branch banks can not possibly serve the communities in 
which the branch banks are located and take care of the credit 
situation in emergencies or cases of extreme financial distress. 
The line of credit, character of credit, and kind of collateral, 
under the branch-banking system, is determined by the absentee 
owners of the parent bank far removed from the community 
which the branch bank seeks to serve. 

I insist that this bill is the opening wedge which will result 
inevitably within the next five or ten years in universal branch 
banking throughout the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? i 

Mr. LOZIER. I decline to yield, because I have only five 
minutes and in that time I can not state all of my objections to 
this bill. 

By this bill you are authorizing national banks to engage in 
branch banking in 15 sovereign States in the Union where 
branch banking, while authorized, is only practiced to a very 
limited extent. According to the testimony of Comptroller 
Dawes, printed in the hearings on this bill, branch banking is 
prohibited by law in 17 States, namely, Alabama, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. In six others States, namely, lowa, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Ver- 
mont, the law is silent in reference to branch banking, but the 
practice is prohibited under the rulings of the banking com- 
missioner and the attorney general. In five other States, namely, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia, the law is silent on the subject of branch banking, and 
there have been no rulings by the attorney general or banking 
department, but in none of these States are there any branch 
banks. In other words, in 23 States branch banking is either 
prohibited by statute or by the ruling of the State authorities, 
and in five other States no branch banks are doing business, 
although the law is silent on the subject. Thus it will be seen 
that there is no branch banking in 28 of the 48 States. These 
28 States, fortunately, have escaped the evils of branch banking. 

Five States, namely, Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Wyoming, permit intracity branch banking under 
rulings of the State authorities, but there is no statute author- 
izing the practice. In four other States, namely, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New York, and Ohio, the statutes authorize intra- 
city banking only. In Maine there is no statute authorizing 
branch banking, but the banking commissioner permits county- 
wide branch banking, while in Louisiana county-wide branch 
banking is sanctioned by statute. 

Nine States, namely, Arizona, California, Delaware, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and 
Virginia, have statutes authorizing state-wide branch banking. 
May I say in this connection that in the 20 States in which 
branch banking is authorized in only a few of them is branch 
banking carried on extensively, and most of these States only 
indulge the practice to a very limited or nominal extent. In 
many of these States the so-called branch banks are merely 
“tellers windows” where deposits are received and money 
paid out, but where no other business is transacted. | 


According to the testimony of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency there are in the United States in cities haying more than 
25,000 inhabitants 1,246 branch banks of all kinds, of which 
312 are in California, 265 in Michigan, 310 are in New York, 
and 137 are in Ohio, or out of a total of 1,246 branch banks in 
cities-of 25,000 inhabitants or more, 1,024 are located in the four 
States of California, Michigan, New York, and Ohio, and only 
222 in the other 16 States in which branch banking is permit- 
ted. Or to state the proposition in another way, 16 States in 
which branch banking is permitted average less than 14 branch 
banks to a State. Arizona has only 10 branch banks, Delaware 
1, the District of Columbia 9, Georgia 10, Indiana 5, Ken- 
tucky 12, Louisiana 33, Maine 4, Maryland 14; Massachusetts 
44, Nebraska 2, New Jersey 10, North Carolina 6, Pennsyl- 
vania 33, Rhode Island 27, South Carolina 5, Tennessee 6, Vir- 
ginia 11, Washington 4, and Wyoming 6. 

These statistics show that in the greater number of the 
States where branch banking is permitted the practice is not 
followed extensively, and branch banks are so few and far 
between that for all practical purposes we are justified in say- 
ing that the vicious practice of branch banking exists in those 
States only in a negligible degree. Only in six or eight States 
has branch banking found a substantial foothold, but if this 
bill becomes a law national banks will be authorized to engage 
in intracity branch banking in many States where branch 
banking is now permitted by law, but in which branch banking 
is not practiced, except to a very limited extent. 1 

In many of these States there is no branch-bank problem 
and practically no branch banks, although the law permits 
branch banking. But as soon as this law becomes effective 
the national banks in those States will establish scores of 
intracity branch banks, and in a few months or years those 
States that now have only a few branch State banks will have 
a multitude of branch ‘national banks. One of the vices of 
this bill is that it authorizes national banks to establish 
branch banks in about 15 States where branch banking 
is permitted by law but not practiced, except in a few excep- 
tional instances; and those States would soon haye a branch- 
bank problem, but it would not be a State branch-banking 
system, but a national branch-banking system; and these 
branch national banks would not be established to compete 
with branch State banks, but under this law they could be 
established in cities where there ure no branch State banks 
and in States where there are so very few branch State 
perks as to offer no worth-while competition to the national 

This bill opens wide the door and is an invitation to the 
national banks to establish branch national banks in 15 
of these sovereign States where branch banking is now per- 
mitted but not practiced, and where it is not an aggravated 
evil, and where it only exists to a nominal extent. In such 
States this bill authorizes national banks to engage in city 
wide branch banking. 

The proponents of this bill justify their support of this 
measure on the ground that national banks should be placed 
on an equality with State banks, so far as branch banking is 
concerned, a plausible but specious argument. This bill does 
not propose to accomplish that result. In some States this 
bill will not begin to put national banks on an equality with 
State banks, as to branch banking, because the bill only au- 
thorizes intrcity branch banking. 

As to branch banking, no one will contend that this act 
will put the national banks of California on an equality with 
the California State banks, in view of the fact that the State 
banks of California conduct state-wide branch banking. To 
illustrate: The Pacific Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, of 
Los Angeles, operates 91 branch banks, 58 of which are out- 
side of Los Angeles. The Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles operates 39 branch banks, 21 of which are 
outside of Los Angeles. The Bank of Italy, of San Francisco, 
operates 83 branch banks, 69 of which are located in cities 
other than San Francisco. The Mercantile Trust Co. of San 
Francisco operates 55 branch banks, only 28 of which are 
within the corporate limits of San Francisco. As to branch 
banking, the pending bill does not and can not put the na- 
tional banks in California on an equality with the California 
State banks. Nor will this end be attained in the other 
States where county-wide or state-wide branch banking is 
permitted. 

This bill does not cure the evil of branch banking. It is 
only a counterirritant. In order to counteract the malignant 
poison of branch banking which threatens to devitalize sound 
banking in America, this bill proposes to administer to the 
patient an additional dose of the same poison. They tell us 
that the usefulness of the State banking system is being seri- 
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ously impaired by unrestrained branch banking; and in order 
to correct this evil, it is proposed to inoculate the national 
banking system with the same noxious yirus that has infected 
and tainted the State banking system. 

If this bill becomes a law, as sure as night follows day, 
it will be supplemented by future legislation which will open 
the door for unrestrained branch banking and permit the 
national banks to engage in state-wide banking in all the 
States. This act gives to national banks in some States privi- 
leges denied to national banks in other States. This in- 
equality of privilege will engender dissatisfaction among the 
national banks, which will ultimately result in the removal 
of all limitations upon national banks as to branch banking. 

In view of the results that will inevitably flow from the 
enactment of this legislation, we are irresistibly driven to the 
conclusion that the cure is worse than the disease. Before 
voting for this bill, we should look down the years and consider 
its ultimate effect on our State and national banking systems. 
In an effort to correct temporary, and may I say relatively 
inconsequential abuses, we should not inject into our banking 
system principles and policies, the operation of which must 
inevitably revolutionize our banking and fiscal systems, which 
are, notwithstanding slight defects, reasonably well adjusted 
and functioning efficiently. 

While the pending bill my temporarily correct certain ex- 
isting abuses, the after effects will be exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory and, I believe, disastrous. The principle underlying this 
legislation is essentially undemocratic and un-American. 
Branch banking is an exotic, disfiguring excrescence on the 
American banking policy. This virulent and cancerous in- 
fection is already malignant, feverish, and festering, and its 
baneful and pernicious spores will be quickened and scattered 
broadcast throughout our national and State banking sys- 
tems if this bill becomes a law. 

As an abstract proposition, the Federal Government can not 
prevent the States from enacting laws authorizing branch 
banking, but Congress can prescribe the terms and conditions 
under which State banks may enjoy the privileges of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, and, if necessary, can deny memberhip 
in the Federal reserve system to State banks that maintain 
branch banks. 

The Federal reserve system is the structure around which 
the banking and financial activities of the Nation are built, and 
its maintenance is a matter of vital concern to the Nation and 
to all banks, State and national. By denying the privileges 
of the Federal reserve system to State banks maintaining 
branch banks, a curb can be put on wholesale branch banking 
by State banks. 

While only about 1.600 State banks have availed themselves 
of the benefit of the Federal reserve system, these 1,600 mem- 
ber State banks have approximately one-half of the total re- 
sources of the 17,000 State banks in the United States. A 
very large proportion of the powerful State banks haye elected 
to take advantage of the provisions of the Federal reserve 
system, and have brought to the support of that system re- 
sources in excess of $13,000,000,000. 

As time goes on, the advantages of membership in the Fed- 
eral reserve system will become more and more apparent to 
the ‘State banks. National banks are compelled to be mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system, but as to State banks such 
membership is entirely voluntary, Nevertheless, the owners 
of State banks realize the value of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem and the absolute necessity of maintaining it, and I am con- 
vinced that, within a few years, practically all of the State 
banks will avail themselves of the privileges of the Federal 
reserye system, 

Moreover, if branch State banks should multiply so rapidly 
as to imperil the national banking system on which the Fed- 
eral reserve system is bottomed, the Federal Government, as 
an emergency measure, can exercise its taxing power and 
can tax branch banks out of existence in the same manner as 
it stopped the issue of State bank currency in 1863 by the im- 
position of a 10 per cent tax on currency issued by State banks. 

Congress and the level-headed and conservative bankers of 
America should not be swept off of their feet by the fungous 
growth of branch banking. In my opinion, this multiplication 
of branch banks has passed its peak; and if Congress and the 
conservative banking interests will “sit tight“ and not stimu- 
late the pernicious system by compromise legislation, we may 
with reasonable assurance expect an early and radical re- 
action and ebbing of the artificially stimulated Branch-bank 
tide. We should not permit a few locoed, greedy, and bold 
branch-banking buccaneers from California and a few other 
States to overthrow or disjoint our admirably constructed and 
reasonably well balanced State and national banking systems. 


To any one who has watched the spectacular and quixotic 
excursion of a few California bankers into the realm of branch 
banking, it must be quite evident that these Napoleons of branch 
banking are riding rapidly toward disaster. In the Grecian 
age of fable, Narcissus was the embodiment of self-conceit. 
Stooping over a river brink, he fell in love with his own image 


reflected in the water. He talked to it, tried to embrace it, 
languished for it, and pined until he died; and when his shade 
passed over the Stygian River, it leaned over the boat to catch 
a look of itself in the waters. Like Narcissus, these chesty 
California branch-banking lords have fallen in love with their 
own image, reflected in a pool of placid economic tran- 
quillity. They talk to this image, try to embrace it, languish 
for it, and, sustained only by self exaltation, auto intoxication, 
and the ecstatic rapture of self-love, they will ultimately pine 
away and inevitably sink to the common level from which 
they rose. 

The element of homogeneity is absent from the branch-bank- 
ing system, which is vicious in principle, and when carried to 
extremes, lacks cohesiveness and unity of interest. Branch 
banks, owned and managed by a parent bank in a distant 
city, are held together only by a rope of sand. There is no 
centripetal force, no uniting or cementing influence, no co- 
hesive, annealing power, no community of interest. These 
branch banks, if each serves its community efficiently, will 
grow apart and generate internally the forces of disunion that 
will ultimately cause a disruption of the conglomerate, dis- 
cordant, and heterogeneous elements of this exotic system. z 

The god of branch banking has feet of the commonest clay. 
The essential element of moderation is absent from the branch- 
banking system. Seneca tells us that anything that exceeds 
the bounds of moderation has an unstable foundation, and, ac- 
cording to Colton, moderation is the inseparable companion of 
wisdom. Sound banking and business prudence have set 
limitations to the activities of any banker or group of bankers, 
and size does not necessarily mean stability. 

While the American Bankers Association, at its last ses- 
sion, gave a half-hearted, apathetic, and milk-and-water 
indorsement of the pending bill provided it is amended 
along certain lines, it is quite evident that it did not reflect 
the real judgment and attitude of the American Bankers 
Association, which has repeatedly denounced branch bank- 
ing in vigorous terms, as the following resolution so forcefully 
indicates: 


Resoleved by the American Bankers Association, That we view with 
alarm the establishment of branch banking in the United States and 
the attempt to permit and legalize branch banking; that we hereby 
express our disapproval of and opposition to branch banking in any 
form by State or national banks in our Natien. 


And at another annual meeting of the American Bankers 
Association, opposition to branch banking was voiced by the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That we regard braneh banking or the establishment of 
additional offices by banks as detrimental to the best interests of 
the people of the United States. Branch banking is contrary to publie 
policy, violates the basic principles of our Government, and concen- 
trates the credit of the Nation and the power of money in the hands 
of a few. 


In enacting this measure we are playing with fire. We are 
registering our acceptance of the principle and policy of branch 
banking as an integral part of our national banking system, 
and this bill marks an abandonment of our traditional bank- 
ing policy. This bill registers the ultimate doom of the 
community bank, and a surrender of the unit-bank system, 
which is so efficiently serving our people and which is the only 
safe and sound banking policy. 

Whenever we sanction by law the practice of branch bank- 
ing the fate of the unit-bank system is sealed. A right of 
this character when once surrendered can never be recalled. 
The enactment of legislation based wholly upon expediency 
can not be justified and will plague us and confuse our bank- 
ing affairs in the future. It is universally agreed that the 
principle of branch banking is economically unsound, unwhole- 
some, and vicious. The principle and policy of branch bank- 
ing has practically no defenders in this House or elsewhere, 
and no one fayors the pending bill on principle, but purely and 
solely on the ground of expediency; and I am quite sure that 
we are making a mistake if we compromise with this vicious 
policy. By passing this bill we are “sowing dragon's teeth” 
that will produce a crop of vicious banking conditions and 
economic ills which will seriously threaten the Federal reserve 
system and our economic well-being. If we compromise with 


the policy of branch banking now, we will never in the future 
be able to regain the ground we are now surrendering, because 
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branch banking, first city wide, then county wide, then state- 
wide, and then nation-wide, will become the fixed policy of our 
Nation. We will then have absentee and monopolistic bank- 
ing. [Applause.] 

If we surrender to branch banking now the fight is lost and 
we will drift rapidly toward a monopolistic system of branch 
banking such as prevails in England and Canada. In Great 
Britain there are less than 20 unit banks, and in reality only 5 
great parent banks. The towns and cities of Great Britain, 
great and small, are not served by unit, local, or community 
banks, but by branch banks established by the great parent 
banks. There are only 12 unit banks in Canada; all other 
Canadian banks are branches of these 12 great parent banks. 
These 12 parent banks are practically all located in Toronto and 
Montreal. Only 3 of the parent banks are located west of 
Ontario. The prairie Provinces, a vast empire of inconceivable 
natural wealth, depend largely upon the parent bank in Toronto 
and Montreal for credits and banking facilities. The Bank of 
Montreal has 174 branch banks in Canada and 10 elsewhere. 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce has 374 branch banks in 
Canada and 7 elsewhere. The Royal Bank of Canada has 366 
branch banks in Canada and 65 elsewhere. These 3 banks con- 
trol 996 branch banks. Who will deny that this concentration 
of capital and credit is pernicious and undesirable? 

We hare only 47 less national banks now than we had in 
1920. While some national banks have been giving up their 
charters and organizing under the State laws, many State 
banks have been reorganizing as national banks. In 1924, 125 
new national banks were chartered, 36 of which were reorgani- 
zations of State banks under the national banking law. A 
careful analysis of existing conditions does not justify the con- 
clusion that the national banking system is in danger. 

May I, in conclusion, make this observation: If we enact this 
bill, branch banking becomes a fixed policy in the United States, 
and the practice will be from time to time extended and in- 
creased until it will be universally practiced throughout the 
Nation. Moreover, branch banks will multiply very rapidly, 
both under the national banking system and under the State 
law, and in 10 or 20 years there will be a struggle between 
the national banking system, with its many thousand branch 
banks, and the State banking systems, with their many thou- 
sand branch banks; and this will be a struggle for existence, 
and as a result one of the systems will be destroyed. If we 
reject the practice of branch banking the national banks and 
the State banks can live side by side, and all will prosper. But 
the adoption of the branch-banking policy means the beginning 
of a battle for supremacy which will result ultimately in the 
destruction of one or the other of these great banking systems. 
Each system serves a useful purpose and should be maintained. 
Only a few great national banks and only a few great State 
hanks favor the adoption of a branch-banking system. The 
thousands of country banks, State and national, are satisfied 
with existing conditions, and while there may be some abuses 
which need correction, this does not justify a complete reversal 
of our attitude toward absentee and monopolistic banking. 
The pending bill is not sound in principle, is economically un- 
wise, and it should be defeated. Nothing will be lost by taking 
a little more time with a view of enacting some constructive 
legislation that wili justly and equitably solve the banking 
problem and harmonize the conflict between national and State 


banking laws. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. : 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I was called upon by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Sreacatt] to umpire the dis- 
pute between himself and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Hopspety], and the gentleman from Texas having assented, I 
take it I am the umpire. 

The question with them was the question whether the pres- 
ent bill was as radical in destroying vested rights as the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. WINGO. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Sreacacr. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, it is all the same. It comes from 
the same family. - 

Let us look at the question a minute. To-day there are 108 
national banks with branches, Oh, you will say, we are going 
to legalize national banks having branches. There are 108 of 
them that to-day have them, and they have them under the law 
of 1865 and maintain as many branches as they please, and 
they haye seen fit to organize a great many in some places. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am asking for information. I 
am not hostile to the position of the gentleman. What about 
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cities of over 125,000 inhabitants? Under this bill would they 
be permitted to have any number of branches they wanted? 

Mr, STEVENSON. They can have as many branches as the 
comptroller will allow them to have. That is in the discretion 
of the comptroller. 

Of the 108 banks there are 11 of them that have branches 
scattered all over State territory. The balance of them, or 90 
per cent of them, have their branches only in the city where 
they exist. 

The national banks are not seeking to go out and spread all 
over a State, but if you allow the present condition to con- 
tinue, they are going to be compelled to do so in order to main- 
tain their existence. 

What will the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Sreacart] do? If a national bank and a State bank, 
both of whom have branches, or a National bank with branches 
and a State bank without them, consolidate, under his amend- 
ment they have got to liquidate the branch banks they have got. 
Now he says that we have provided in this bill to do the same 
confiscatory thing in the other provision. Let us see if that is 
true. Every provision of the bill provides that hereafter no 
further banks having branches shall be permitted outside of 
the city of a certain number of inhabitants, and nothing herein 
shall be construed to require a national bank which now has 
them proceeding under the act of 1865 to liquidate them. There- 
fore the gentleman is mistaken when he says that the bill pro- 
vides for something which it does not. 

Not only that but where they consolidate these national 
banks in cities of any size they would haye to liquidate their 
lairar under the amendment of the gentleman from Ala- 

a. 

Mr. STEAGALL. But the provision that any national bank 
having branches outside of the city consolidating with the 
State bank would it not have to surrender its branches? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir. 

Mr. STEAGALL. This original provision was that any bank 
that comes in after consolidation can not keep any branches 
outside of the city. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman will give me the floor, 
I will read what it says here and then it is for him and the 
House to construe it. Here is the provision: 


And provided further, That it shall be lawful for any national bank- 
ing association having, prior to the approval of this act, acquired 
branches by virtue of having elected to retain such branches after 
having been converted from a State bank with branches into a national 
banking association, or through consolidation with such an association 
having such branches, to continue to operate any such branches, 


That is just opposite to what the gentleman says. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; T have not time. I want to say 
that the whole Federal reserve system depends upon the na- 
tional banks, and there are only 1,500 State banks in the 
system, and if the national banks all go over to the State 
charters, your Federal reserve system is gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill has 
two primary and vital purposes. The two purposes of the bill 
are these—first, to give national banks the privilege of operat- 
ing within cities branch banks where State banks have that 
Privilege; and, second, to give the national banks an indetermi- 
nate charter. Why should they be granted those two limited 
privileges? We all admit that it is necessary to maintain the 
national banking system and the national reserve system. We 
all know and we all glory in the fact that that system carried 
us through the stress of the most difficult war that the world 
has ever known. If the national banks do not have in the 
cities in these great States of Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania the same privilege that the State banks haye, 
then the national banks and the Federal reserve system in 
those States are in great danger. 

Theoretically that is clearly so, and let us see whether it is 
practically so or not. Take the city of Buffalo, of which I rep- 
resent a considerable part. Every national bank in the city, 
with the exception of one, has surrendered its national charter, 
because it could not compete with the State banks, and has 
taken a State charter. Take the greatest bank of the city of 
Buffalo—the Marine Bank—one of the greatest in the United 
States; it changed from a national bank and took a State 
charter on that account, as I understand. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will 
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Mr. MeFADDEN. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to a telegram which I just. received from California, Cali- 
fornia has been mentioned here, and this telegram reads as 
follows: 

Los ANGELES, Catlr., Deozmber 5, 192}, 
Congressman- MCFADDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Unless MeFadden-Pepper bill passes national banks in California will 
be compelled to abandon natlonal charters and become State banks. 

J. A. GRAVES, 
President Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Los Angeles, 


Mr. DEMPSBY. Yes; they are doing it. Theoretically it is 
clearly true, and in practice let me say that it is a fact that 
they are changing in my home city, and, as I say, they have all 
changed and taken a State charter except one. The Manu- 
facturing & Traders Bank alone retains a national charter. 
Now do you want, can you afford, to injure, do you dare to 
injure, the national bank system in these great States which 
have-adopted branch banking? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would like to ask the gentleman if after 
these changes. are made do they become members of the Federal 
reserye system? A 

Mr. DEMPSEY. After the changes have been made to the 
number of 1,500 they have become members of the Federal 
system. There are only 1,500 members. You can not depend 
upon the Federal reserve system maintaining its strength and 
integrity by a membership of 1,500 State banks. There are 
8,000 national banks. So the proportion is too small. 

Now take the question of indeterminate charters: That 
simply enables a national bank to be a trustee in many trusts 
which are perpetual. ‘The State bank is able to-day to do 
that, but the national bank is not. This places them again on 
an equality and enables them to maintain their existence in 
that way. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I should not discuss this matter 
further if it were not for the faet that my friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] has read a section of the bill which 
I think is liable to confusion. 

I think my friend from South Carolina read from the top 
of page 9? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That is a different proposition from the section 
we are considering now, and a different proviso: entirely. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr, STEVENSON.. In my answer I was meeting the argu- 
ment of the gentieman from Alabama, [Mr. Srzacatt]} that the 
next sections provided for making all national banks liquidate 
all branches they had outside of cities of 100,000 inhabitants, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman misunderstood the gentleman's 
argument. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mo- 
Fappen] and I will agree as to what the bill does on that. My 
only desire is not to make an argument but to try to point out 
what the bill provides and what the amendment provides, so 
that Members can then use their own. judgment. 

I think it is admitted. that that section is a section which 

rovides for tlie first time for a direct consolidation of a State 
Bank with a national bank. Under the law now a State bank 
may convert directly into a national bank, and then the two 
national banks may merge. It is proposed by this bill to per- 
mit them to go directly to a merger and provide for a consoli- 
dation. With the bill as it now stands, I think it will be agreed 
that the phase of branch banks that we are now considering 
is to be found on page 5. I shall read now the language for 
the Recorp and direct attention to it, and gentlemen can draw 
their own conclusion as to what it does. Turn to page 5 and 
start with the last proviso, line 7, which is the language that 
is now under controyersy. That is the language that is pro- 
ety to be amended by the Steagall amendment. Let me 
read it: 


And provided further, That, except as to branches in foreign coun» 
tries or dependencies or insular possessions of the United States, it 
shall be unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain in 
operation any branches which may have been established beyond the 
corporate limits of the city, town, or village in which such consolidated 
association is located, 


I do not think there is any dispute between the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and myself as to what it does. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Under the Steagall ‘provision, however, 
if a national bank took over a State bank that had branches 


within. the city limits, it would have to liquidate those 
branches,- 

Mr. WINGO. I am going to discuss that next. I think the 
gentleman and I can agree that if a State bank is consolidated 
under this provision with a national bank, under the bill as it 
is written that State or consolidated bank would have to sur- 
render branches outside of the city. Is not that true? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. We have agreed on that. What does the gen- 
tleman from Alabama propose to do? I am not going to argue 
to you upon the merits of the proposition. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFanpen] and I agree as to what the 
bill does. They have to surrender the branches outside of the 
city. In other words, if you vote down the Steagall amend- 
ment, you will authorize by this provision a State bank to 
consolidate with a national bank and keep its branclies inside 
the city but surrender its branches outside the city. What does 
the amendment propose to do? It would require them to sur- 
render the branches inside the city and outside the city also. 
Let us be frank about it You may differ with me. I want to 
stop all branches, and some of you do not want to do that, but 
you are entitled to get the truth about the provisions so that 
you can vote your judgment, whatever it may be. 

Mr, McFADDEN. And one of the main purposes of this bill 
is a recognition of branch banking as a service proposition, 
confining it to city limits, 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. We are trying to give the national banks 
the same rights that the State banks have. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. I see’ what the gentleman has in mind; 
because that argument has been presented only once, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania presented it very finely on Sat- 
urday. The remarks I how make are not made with the idea 
of converting any Member one way or the other. I want each 
man to get a picture of the choice he has to make. Some one 
asked the question, Why permit branches inside the city and 
not outside of the city? The proponents of this measure, not 
myself, say that there is quite a distinction between the inter- 
city branches set up purely for the purpose of serving the 
institution right around its doorstep and among its own local 
clientele, and having an independent branch out yonder at 
another town and in another community. I would not be fair 
if I did not, having control of the closing of this argument, 
suggest that, after the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McFappen] has directed attention to it 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. All time for debate on the pending amend- 
ment has expired. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sreagact) there were—ayes 66, noes 118. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were, ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. Mo- 
Fapnen and Mr. STEAGALL to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
62, noes 124. 

So the amendment was rejected. 3 

Mr. MORTON D: HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morron D. Hunt: Page 5, line 14, after 
the word “located,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add 
the following: “and it shall be unlawful for any such consolidated 
association to retain in operation any branches which may have been 
established subsequent to the approval of this act within the corporate 
limits of the city, town, or village in which consolidated association is 
located in any State which at the time of the approval of this act 
did not by law or regulation permit State banks or trust companies 
created by or existing under the laws of such State to have such 
branches.” 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, the bill provides 
that in the case of the consolidation of a national bank with 
a State bank having branches the branches inside the city 
shall be taken over by the consolidated bank. Obviously that 
can oecur only in a State which permits branch banking. 

That provision relates not to the present time only but to 
the future as well. It will apply to any State which now or 
hereafter might authorize. branch banking. Now, by this 
amendment I propose that the license to national banks to 
consolidate with State banks and take over the branch banks 
which the State banks may have shall apply only to those 
States which at the time of the approval of this act permit 
branch banking to a State bank, so that if any State not now 
permitting branch banking should at a date subsequent to the 
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passage of this act pass any law permitting branch banking 
the State bank should not then be permitted to take on branch 
banking and then be consolidated with a national bank and 
bring the branch banking system into the national banking 
system. Now, there have been a great many interpretations 
of the effect of this bill if enacted into law. I want to sub- 
mit my interpretation of its effect, not merely its immediate 
effect but its prospective effect. I fear unless amendments of 
this character are incorporated in the bill there will be an in- 
ducement to national banks in States not now permitting 
branch banking to become advocates of the branch banking 
system in their own State, and become lobbyists, if you please, 
before their own State legislatures in favor of an amendment 
to their own State law permitting State banks to do a branch 
banking business, and directly through the operation of this 
act, if enacted into law, permit them to have a branch bank 
system. Sai 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, I will say 
to the gentleman I have given careful consideration to this 
proposed amendment and it is in accordance with the tenure 
of the bill and I am going to accept the amendment, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WINGO. I will state that the members of the commit- 
tee on this side are willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I rise in opposition to it. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I will say one more word, if I am 
permitted, that if you adopt this amendment and subsequent 
amendments of like purpose to be made to other sections of the 
act, you will array a considerable influence in those States 
not now permitting branch banking against legislation of that 
character in their own States, and I hope in this way we may 
retard the growth of the branch-banking idea in States not 
now permitting branch banking. That is all I wish to say at 
this time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
point to see if we can agree on the time for debate upon this 
amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that is a 
little premature inasmuch as the amendment has just been pre- 
sented and there has been no argument on it. The mere fact 
that members of the committee might agree to accept the 
amendment ought not to operate to shut off debate, and I 
trust 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on 
this amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, how does 
the gentleman propose that time be divided—in the discretion 
of the Chair? Who is to consume the time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I understand the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas does not oppose the amendment. Can the gentleman inform 
me how much time he desires on that side? 

Mr. WINGO. I will take care of 10 minutes on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I am following my able and 
zealous colleague from South Carolina in support of this bill, 
and I was very much surprised a moment ago to hear the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, say 
that he would not oppose the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hutt]. The philosophy back of this 
bill is that they propose to fight the devil of branch banking 
with a little of his own fire, and I have been convinced by my 
most able colleague that it is wise and safe to do it. But this 
proposal says that from now on you propose to invite every 
State which does not now permit branch banking so to change 
its laws that its bankers may have a monopoly in the matter 
of branch banking. It means just this. You say to the States 
which do not now have branch banking—you State bankers in 
such States “go to your State legislatures and get the law 
changed permitting you to engage in branch banking with a 
full guaranty and assurance from the Congress of the United 
States that you shall never have any competition in the mat- 
ter.” Because the Congress proposes that henceforth national 
banks in States that do not now permit branch banking shall 
never engage in branch banking. So that is virtually an invi- 
tation to the States that do not now permit branch banking to 
amend their laws, with a guaranty from this Congress that 
they shall have no competition in the matter of fighting the 
devil with some of his own fire. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McSWAIN. I will. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Has not that invitation existed all 
through these years since the enactment of the national bank- 
ing law? Has not the same invitation been offered to the States 
eyer since that time? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; and so far some of the States have 
accepted that invitation, and it has made it necessary now to 
say that it is wise legislation, though it violates the sound 
principles of Americanism, to go into this sort of legislation 
when we say this legislation is made necessary by that very 
sort of condition about to be created. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Michigan, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Let me suggest to the gentle- 
man that national banks now can meet this competition with 
State banks by opening tellers’ windows; but if this bill goes 
through, tellers’ windows will be wiped out, and national banks 
would not even have that privilege of meeting the competition 
of which the gentleman speaks. 

Mr. McSWAIN,. I do not follow the gentleman’s argument, 
as I understand this bill, not as the gentleman now asserts, 
that national banks have sufficient power to meet the competi- 
tion of the States, whereas the argument hitherto all along 
has been that the national banks will be run out of existence 
if they are not given the power that they do not now possess. 
1 MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I propose, at a subsequent stage 
in the consideration of the bill, to introduce another amend- 
ment with reference to State banks which are members of the 
Federal reserve system which will be an inducement to them 
to be against branch banking in their States and to become 
members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, that bears no relation to the question 
now under consideration. I suppose it would be our duty in 
the consideration of the principles we are following in this 
legislation to vote down this amendment, and to say to any 
State in the future that “if you propose henceforth to amend 
your laws so as to permit branch banking in States which now 
do not permit it, we will let the national banks meet the com- 
petition, and thus let one evil neutralize the other, and so let 
economic conditions be stabilized.” 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is not this the position that the 
gentlemen who favor this bill find themselves in, and the object 
of the amendment? They say, Because branch banking is 
an evil, we will leave it where it is,” and then they say, “ Be- 
cause branch banking by national banks is a good thing,“ 
they propose to promote it. I deny it. [Applause.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. I want to meet the gentleman's position, 
so far as I can, in view of the measures involved in this bill, 
but have no time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. BEEDY] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack], who has just 
interjected a remark, unknowingly, perhaps, and I am sure 
innocently, is misleading as to the issue before the House. 
We who support this bill reiterate the fact that branch bank- 
ing is a necessity in the big centers of the country, but that 
unrestricted and unlimited it is an evil. Hence this bill. 
Recognizing this situation, the committee desire to equalize 
conditions in the competition between State and national banks, 
and we present this bill. 

It is conceded that the purpose of this bill is to equalize 
competitive conditions between two banking systems. 

Now, suppose we adopt this Hull amendment. By Federal 
legislation you would thereby close the legislative mouths of 
the States which have net yet spoken on branch banking. 
Suppose the Hull amendment is adopted and a State wants to 
inaugurate branch banking and does so. What is the result? 
It would result that the national banks comprising the system 
that we are all trying to save would find themselves relegated 
to the very disadvantages which now confound them. The 
whole purpose of the bill would be defeated. 

Was there anything ever so illogical and utterly foolish as 
to turn about and abandon the very intrenchments we urge 
the necessity of holding; after preaching to the House for two 
days upon the necessity of equalizing the competitive condi- 
tions between the State and national banks, men now stand 
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here and propose an amendment which the chairman of this 
committee accepts. [Applause.] 

I want the record clear on that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. In a moment. I was about to say that you 
propose accepting this amendment which would restore the 
unfair competition now existing and which you yourself em- 
phasized as the necessity for the enactment of the bill. The 
only argument that has been submitted in support of this 
amendment is that it is necessary to abandon principle in order 
to get votes and save this bill. 

Gentlemen, has the day come when we as legislators for a 
great national banking system must abandon the principle 
upon which we have stood in asking the House to adopt this 
bill and cater for yotes at the cost of incorporating into the 
bill this vicious amendment? Let us stand consistently upon 
principle and vote for this bill. 

I now yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. ‘The gentleman stated in the previous 
debate that he was in favor of branch banking. 

Mr. BEBDY. Yes; when limited according to the terms of 
the bill. I rose purposely to make clear my position, that I am 
et opposed to branch banking. I favor branch banking within 

its. 

Mr. McoFADDEN. I opposed the general idea of branch 
banking, as I have already stated; but 

Mr. BEEDY. I did not yield to the gentleman for a speech. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I would like the gentleman to answer. 

Mr. BEEDY. Put it in the form of a question. When I 
yielded I understood the gentleman wanted to submit a ques- 
tion. [Applause.} 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the panileman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, I ask for 
recognition against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
in common with a great many other Members of the House, I 
am opposed to the general principle of branch banking; yet 
we must consider this, that, after all, banks are for the pur- 
pose of serving the community. If my own State, which pro- 
hibits branch banking,, does not want branch banking, then 
branch banks ought not to be forced upon it by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, if some other State feels that its 
citizens can be best served in the community by branch bank- 
ing, then we ought not to deny to the Federal banks in that 
community the right of competing with the State banks. That 
is the principle on which I stand. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a short question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can not yield until I get my 
statement completed. Then I shall be glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Now, then, the basic principle back of this legislation, as 
has been pointed out by the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. McSwatn] and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BEEDY], 
is to place national banks on a parity with the State banks, 
so that they can compete with the State banks in those com- 
munities that permit branch banking. It would appear that 
in some of the larger cities of the country some form of branch 
banking is necessary. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the gentleman certain about that in 
the large cities? That has gone unchallenged all the time. 
There are plenty of large cities that are doing admirably with- 
out branch banking. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman 
that it has been my observation that some form of branch 
banking in some of the larger cities of the country is necessary. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I promised to yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WEFALD] first. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman stated that in our State of 
Minnesota, in which he and I live, we do not allow branch 
banking. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is true. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact that 
in the city where he lives there are now branch banks? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota.. That is correct. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is the 9 in favor of a condition 
of that kind continuing? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The amendment that is before 
the House has no bearing whatever upon the question just put 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. Now, I say that if we 
are going to put national banks on a parity with State banks 
on this question of branch banking we ought to follow out the 
general principle of this bill, which is tọ permit national banks 
to compete not only now but in the future. If the State 
of Minnesota, for example, wants to change its mind 2 years 
from now or 10 years from now, we ought not now to prohibit 
national banks that do not now ‘happen to have branches from 
having them at that future time. 

Mr: BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. The last speaker was unable to follow the 
logie of the gentleman from Michigan when he called the 
attention of the House to the fact that if this amendment is 
adopted it deprives a national bank of the privilege of even 
opening teller-window branches. 

The gentleman was unable to understand that if this bill is 
adopted, because on page 10, line 16, the definition of branches 
includes teller windows. So I want the gentleman to bring be- 
fore the House the hopeless situation in which national banks 
would find themselves if this bill passes and if this amendment, 
eontroyerting the purpose of the bill, is adopted. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It would simply mean that in 
a period of years, in the larger cities of the country, the State 
banks would get practically all of the business coming from the 
outlying portions of a city, because it is a very difficult matter 
to go down town te-day and do your banking and get anywhere 
Dear one of these large banking institutions located upon the 
main streets. 

Mr. BEEDY. And you would find in those cities the national 
banks continuing to give up their charters, which is the very 
thing we are now deploring, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If we adopt this amendment we 
remove this restriction as to the banks that are now having this 
kind of unfair competition, and we deny it for all time to come 
2 those that may have that competition confronting them in the 

ure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota bas expired. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. How much time is remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. While that five minutes is reserved for this 
side, I think, in view of the assault that has been made on my 
friend from Pennsylvania, that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania ought to have it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I thank the gentleman. I believe this 
amendment is entirely in accord with the general purpose of 
this bill. I have stated that I think the gentlemen here are 
ready to admit that this is a restriction on branch banking, 
as we only permit branch banking in cities in those States 
where the State law now permits branch banking. This amend- 
ment is a continuation of that. It says to any State which 
now prohibits branch banking on the part of State banks, if 
you change your laws, then before national banks can establish 
branches and thus automatically avail themselves of the law that 
they must come to Congress and get that authority. I say that is 
a limitation, and all of you gentlemen who are in favor of a 
limitation on branch banking should support that amendment. 
Mr. BEEDT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDT. The chairman does not contend that by any 
legislation here we can prevent States in the future from tek- 
ing action through their legislatures on banking policies. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; I do not; but I say that if States 
do take that action and permit State banks to have branches 
within city limits, that then national banks must come to Con- 
gress and get authority to establish branches. 

Mr. BEEDY. So that national banks are left where they are 
to-day? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. In those States which now prohibit 
branch banks the statu quo. 

Mr. BEEDY. Was this committee eyer called to consider 
this proposition at all? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It was not. 

Mr. BEEDY. Then the committee has never given its ap- 
proval of this amendment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It has not. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman n 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Under this Hull amendment No. 1, 
if a State at the present time does not permit State banks and 
trust companies to have branches, could such a State later 
on pass a law which would permit consolidation? Does not 
this require that the law must be in effect at the time of the 
approval of this act, and does not that mean that the States 
which do not have those things now would have some of their 
local institutions on an entirely different basis from other 
local institutions? Is not that the effect of this amendment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not yield further. I want to say, 
gentlemen, that the amendment which is proposed by the Rep- 
resentative from Illinois [Mr. Hutt] is an amendment which 
was agreed to by the Anti-Branch Bankers’ Association; it has 
their entire approval, and it is the basis of an understanding 
among the bankers of the country on the question of branch 
banking, which has been a matter of controversy for some 
10 or 12 years. They believe that those States which now do 
not prohibit branch banking should have the right to main- 
tain a statu quo, and if they should hereafter change their 
laws they want the additional safeguard that the national 
banks must get legislation from the National Congress before 
they can operate branches in a State which has changed its 
laws to permit branch banking within its borders. And in such 
cases I would call your attention to the fact that unless the 
State law conformed to the provisions of this bill which 
limits branch banking in the cities in which the parent bank 
is located, State banks not members of the Federal reserve 
system would have the right to do a state-wide branch-banking 
business. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mortox D. HULL] has 
said, it does away with the possibility of the big national banks 
in the big cities getting together with the big State banks in 
those cities and going to the State legislature and having an 
act passed authorizing branch banking in that State. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Why should they not do that? 
Why should it be confined to the States that now authorize 
branch banking? If branch banking in the cities, under proper 
limitations, is proper, why should a State be deprived of 
that. benefit simply because it does not have the necessary 
legislation at the date of the approval of this act? 

Mr. McFADDEN, As I have said, this matter of branch 
banking is largely a service matter, and I believe the people 
at home in their own States should have the right to settle 
that question. This act does not interfere with the States’ 
own rights at all. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. This takes that right away from 
them. I am only asking for information, but as I see it this 
takes away from them that right, 

Mr. McFADDEN. ‘The gentleman would not have State laws 
regulating the national banks. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is exactly what this does. 
bone McFADDEN, No; I disagree with the gentleman en- 

ely. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The amendment says “in any 
State which at the time of the approval of this act did not 
by law or regulation permit State banks or trust companies, 
and so forth, to have such branches.” It absolutely takes 
away the right of a State to have such branch banks unless 
they have a law permitting them at the time of the approval 
of the act. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I think the gentleman is mistaken in tha 
respect. The legislature of any State can pass a law to on | 
1. eranen banking any time subsequent to the passage of | 

is act. 

Mr. BEEDY. May I say that the gentleman from Maryland 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am merely asking the question for 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. All time has expired. The question is 
on the adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. HULL]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Morton D. HULL) there were—ayes 79, noes 63. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hur] and the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Brepy]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported there 
were—ayes 84, noes 69. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. GARRETT of. Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I moye fo 
strike ont the last word, if I may have the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, in order to offer a suggestion at 
this stage. 

It seems to me, this amendment having been adopted, that a 
logical corollary should follow. This amendment provides— 
Well, it may be said to maintain the status quo, in a way—it 
provides that if in the future any State that does not now per- 
mit branch banking amends its laws so as to permit branch 
banking, nevertheless the terms of this act shall not apply in 
that State. Now, it seems to me a logical corollary would be, 
although I am not prepared to offer such an amendment my- 
self—I think it should come from the committee—that if in the 
future a State which now permits branch banking changes its 
laws so as to prevent it that the act should follow that action. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is quite correct, and I 
understand the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Sreven- 
son] has such an amendment, and I would say also for the 
benefit of the committee that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Morton D. Hurt] has two other perfecting amendments which 
will carry out this same principle. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I 
have properly comes in later in the bill. If the Hull amend- 
ments are adopted, it should go in at a place where it will affect 
all of them; and therefore I had not offered it at the present 
time, and that is the reason it is not offered now. I will offer 
the amendment at the proper place when we get to it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Inasmuch as the matter has been brought 
up I would suggest that the amendment be read for the infor- 
mation of the committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will send the amendment up and have 
it read for information so that it may be considered as pending, 
to be offered at the point where it is indicated in the amend- 
ment it is to be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read for 
information of the committee the amendment proposed to be 
submitted by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, line 15, after the word“ prescribe,” insert the following: 

“And provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any such asso- 
ciation to establish a branch in any State subsequent to the repeal or 
revocation by such State of the law or regulation under the authority 
of which permission was granted to banks, created by or existing under 
the laws of such States, to engage in branch banking.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Since the gentleman has fallen into the 
trap of these Democratic boys and has permitted one rape, 
why not permit another by also offering an amendment to the 
effect that whenever in the future any State prohibits branch 
banking that that shall also prohibit national banks from 
haying such banks in those States? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is exactly what the amendment does. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is exactly what the amendment 
I am going to offer does. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will give 
his attention, I suggest the gentleman had better examine the 
amendment. I fear it does not cover that. 

Mr. WATKINS. No; it does not. 

Mr. WINGO. I think it might be fair for the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to state to the House now that whatever 
may be our differences npon the main part of the bill, it has 
been pretty generally agreed, and the agreement has been 
approved by the American Bankers’ Association and the as- 
sociation that is opposed to branch banking, that the so-called 
Hull amendments will balance the bill and will fix the status 
of this extension of branch banking within the city at the time 
the bill becomes a law, and that is the object of both sides in 
having agreed to accept the so-called Hull amendments. 
Neither side sacrifices any principle. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Carrying out that thought, I am going 
to suggest to the gentleman from Illinois that he have the 
Clerk read at this time his other correcting amendments which 
will cover that, and I will say to the gentleman that if the 
amendment of the gentleman from Sonth Carolina does not 
cover it, although I think it does, I think it should be covered. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Assistant Comptroller of 
the Currency drew it with that intention. I did not draw it 
myself or I am sure it would cover it. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, ` 


. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE of Maine: Page 3, line 10, after 
the semicolon strike out all down to and Including the word “ associa- 
tion “ in line 22, and insert in lieu thereof, the following: “ That such 
consolidation shall not become legal and effective until all the rights, 
franchises, and interests of such State bank or trust company so 
proposing to consolidate with a national banking association, in any 
and every species of property, real, personal, and mixed, and choses 
in action thereto belonging, shall have been conveyed and trans- 
ferred to said consolidated national banking association in accordance 
with the laws of the State or the District of Columbia where said 
property may be, to be held and enjoyed by it in the same manner and 
to the same extent as such property was held and enjoyed by said 
State bank or trust company.” 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment that it may serve as a basis for a question. I want 
to ask the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 
to treat what I say as an inquiry although it may be in the 
form of a statement. As I understand it, this section provides 
for the consolidation of a State banking institution with a 
national bank into a new consolidated banking association. 
And then on page 3 it goes on to provide that all the rights, 
franchises, and interests of such State bank or trust com- 
pany so consolidated with the national banking association, 
in and to every species of property real, personal, and mixed, 
and choses in action thereto belonging, shall be deemed to be 
transferred to and vested in such new national banking asso- 
ciation into which it is consolidated without any deed or other 
transfer whatsoever by such State bank or trust company. 

I have always entertained the notion—it may be a delusion— 
that it was within the province of my State and within the 
province of every other State to determine the rules of law 
and the formalities which should be observed in passing the 
title of property within that State. I do not understand how 
we, by mere congressional enactment, can take property in the 
State of Arkansas or Virginia, for illustration, and pass title 
thereto, especially if it be real property, without regard to the 
settled principles of law which have obtained and which do 
obtain in those States in regard to such transfer. 

Now is seems to me that if we do this thing we are violating 
not only the Statute of Frauds in these States where the com- 
mon law is observed, but every statute with respect to con- 
yeyancing, we are disregarding every recording statute. You 
may have a situation, if this provision obtains, where you will 
have an equitable title in one and a record title in another. I 
submit that that is an undesirable situation. I think the com- 
mittee is entirely right in its desire that there should be 
vested in the new national association all the property of every 
nature of the original State institution. But it seems to me 
that the way to effectuate that is by appropriate conveyance 
in conformity with the law of the State where the property is 
situated and where the State institution is. That is the thing 
which troubled me, If there is no merit in the question I am 
entirely content to withdraw my amendment, but I would like 
to submit the proposition to the lawyers on the committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, the question raised by 
the gentleman from Maine is one that would naturally arise 
in the minds of people. You understand that this is a consoli- 
dation of two corporations—a State bank and-a National bank, 
They consolidate and become a new corporation, a new entity. 
Now you may see why the law is as it is. I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that up to the time the new corporation comes 
into existence, that before that there is no grantee. If you 
undertake to make a deed, to whom would the two corpora- 
tions make it? There is no grantee until the consolidation has 
taken place. On the other hand, as soon as the consolidation 
has taken place and the new corporation comes into existence 
there is no grantor. So you can see why the law is as it is. 
The corporation resulting from the consolidation of the two 
corporations becomes vested immediately with all the property 
rights and credits of the corporations that go together to make 
the new corporation provided there is no legislation affirma- 
tively against it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In transferring the property 
the committee followed the act of November 7, 1918. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; when this question was discussed. 
Now this is the law laid down in Thompson on Corporations, 
section 6110: $ 


Generally the title to the property and franchises of the old com- 


panies vest in the new upon the reorganization or consolidation. Thus 
a consolidated corporation was held to succeed to the right of a 
licensee to use a patent enjoyed by the constituent companies. 


That is something required to be transferred in writing by 
the statutes of the United States. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In regard to perfecting the record in the 
case of real estate so that a person could find to whom the title 
had passed, would it not be well that a certificate showing the 
reorganization by the record should be filed so that property 
that appeared of record in one name or one corporation might 
be found as being transferred to some other corporation? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is a good suggestion, and is the law 
in most States. This corporation will be required to have a 
certificate from the Comptroller of the Currency, and when it 
gets that it is up to the State to require that it shall be re- 
corded. My State requires it, and there is the place where you 
ean find what has become of the title to the property. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. BURTNESS. As I understand it, the gentleman regards 
the new consolidated corporation as a new entity. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is so regarded in the law. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Why does not the bill provide that the 
property of a national bank should be deemed to be transferred 
to the new entity? , 

Mr. STEVENSON. The property of the national bank, the 
property of both institutions, goes into the new institution. It 
is similar to the situation when a man dies intestate with 
children. His real estate descends upon them as well as his 
personal property. It is not necessary to have any convey- 
ance at all. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Warre] would have the very opposite effect from 
what he intends. The Internal Revenue Department down here 
holds that where one corporation takes over another cor- 
poration by merger, as proposed here, if they make a deed 
transferring the property over to the other corporation in 
addition to the resolution that is passed by the board of 
directors, they have to pay a tax upon the value of the prop- 
erty as shown by the transfer, which is just the same as in 
the case of a sale. $ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have asked the gentleman to yield in 
order that I may make a suggestion and direct an inquiry to 
my friend from Maine [Mr. Warre]. Does the gentleman 
from Maine not think that instead of substituting his language 
for the language already in the bill, it would be a better thing 
to add this language to the language of the bill? The language 
of the bill certainly results in an equitable transfer, a trans- 
fer in equity under the consolidation act itself of the assets of 
the State corporations to the national corporations, If any 
formalities are needed, why not add the language as addi- 
5 855 provisions but not substitute it for the language in the 

il : 

Mr. McKEOWN, Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Maine seeks to have some record to show that 
the title has passed from one institution to the other. The 
record of that matter is in the minutes passed on by the 
board of directors, and that is the instrument you record to 
cael that the title has passed from one institution to the 
other. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Why is it necessary to have anything in 
here about the transfer of property? Why can not the property 
be transferred in the usual maner under the laws of the 
States. 

Mr. McKEOWN., Of course that can be done, but this is 
necessary in order to clear up the question as to whether the 
title does pass to a Federal institution, where Congress alone 
has the right to fix the method by which it shall be trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. BARBOUR. In view of the statement made by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] that there 
is a period in which you have no organization, could it not 
be cn ag by conveying to trustees, with the power to re- 
convey? 
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Mr. McKEOWN. I do not agree with the logic of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, because I base my argument 
wholly upon the proposition that where it is a merger, that 
the minutes of the corporation that is being taken over, the 
resolution by which the property is transferred from one 
corporation to the other, is the evidence to be recorded and is 
the evidence of title to which the lawyer must look. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I do not accept as 
sound the statements that have been made in opposition to the 
amendment, but I haye no desire to press it and I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment: will 
be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WATKINS: Page 2, line 20, after the 
word “newspaper,” insert the words “of general circulation.” 


Mr. MoFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. Also the following amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WATKINS: Page 2, line 23, after the word 
“paper” insert “of general circulation.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, Une 14, after the word “located” strike out the period, 
insert a comma and add the following: but it shall be unlawful for 
any such consolidated association to retain in operation any branches 
which may have been established beyond the limits of the county in 
which such consolidated association is located.” 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman will notice that he has 
put that in the same place where the Hull amendment has been 


put. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall perfect it. I want it at the end 
of this wording right here. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But that wording has already been 
amended. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. I shall put it after the 
word “located” at the end of that section. Mr. Chairman, 
the situation now is that gentlemen of the House representing 
States where they are not afilicted with branch banking are 
guaranteed in perpetuity never to have branch banking, and 
they can with perfect ease of conscience vote for this bill that 
inflicts more branch banks in States where we have branch 
banking. The result is that you are making branch banking 
the football of politics in every State that now permits it. The 
history of bad politics would indicate that bankers are the 
best suckers that crooked politicians have. Henceforth it 
would not be surprising to see bills introduced each year in 
the legislatures of these States permitting branch banking to 
abolish branch banking. You have simply multiplied the evil. 

My amendment is perfectly innocent. You want to limit 
branch banks in cities, towns, and villages and my amendment 
would simply prevent them going beyond the limits of a 
county. I am sure there can not be any objection to that. If 
you are willing to limit these branches to the confines of a 
city, surely you should be willing to limit them within the 
boundaries of the county. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will yield, has not New 
York five counties, does the gentleman have that in mind? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Absolutely; that is what I have in 
mind, I want to lessen the evil. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman propose to limit it 
within the corporate limits of Greater New York, so the na- 
tional banks can not have a branch bank outside the county? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. I want to lessen the evil as 
much as I can, and if it is true, as bas been stated here, you 
are giving over to branch banking, I want to lessen that evil 
and give a chance for New York to do it. For goodness sake, 
what is going to happen? You are going to put every little 
independent bank in the city of New York out of business, and 


I appeal to those Members of the House who are voting for 
this bill, because they know now it does not affect their State, 
at least to consider this amendment to limit the branch bank- 
ing within the limits of a county. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

a WATKINS, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WATKINS : Page 5, line 5, after the word 
“ consolidation,” insert “or transfer of property.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am offering 
at that place those three words, and in connection with it I 
am going to offer in line 7 an additional phrase, and when 
completed, if you will accept the two, it will read as follows: 


And provided further, That no such consolidation or transfer of 
property shall be in contravention of the law of the States under 
which such banks or trust company is incorporated or in which such 
property is located. 


I offer the first amendment, and then, if accepted, I shall 
offer the second amendment. It is done for the purpose of 
providing the legality of the consolidation and later on the 
transfer of property, including real estate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

17 5 WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the second amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 7, after the word “incorporated,” insert “or in which 
such property is located.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I have this observa- 
tion to make about this matter. You may have a corporation 
authorized by some other State than the State in which the 
property is located. It might be a Delaware corporation doing 
business in the State of Michigan or Oregon or anywhere else. 
And I am asking in case of a consolidation that no such con- 
solidation shall be in contravention of the law of the State 
under which such bank or trust company is incorporated or in 
which such property is located. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is not the transfer of the property of 
the corporation governed by the State in which the corporation 
is located? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am providing definitely in case of real 
estate the transfer shall be by the laws of that State. There 
are some States that differ as to the making of a deed, and 
the gentleman knows that there are some States that do not 
require witnesses: There is difference in the ‘transfer of 
property. i 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I suggest the language of the bill is 
ample for the purpose without additional language. 

Mr. WATKINS. I contend this is a safeguard for the prop- 
erty in the State in which the property itself is located, and I 
do not believe it violates the principle of the bill at all. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I will. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think it is neces- 
sary or desirable in a bill of this character to insert all manner 
of local law that may be necessary for the transfer of property? 

Mr. WATKINS. No; I have not done that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is certainly one detail which neces- 
sarily would be governed by the general law. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman as a lawyer tell me 
if the transfer in the title to a piece of real property is all 
right with the phrase that is in the bill now? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman I do not 
think this legislation should contain all the rules of law on 
this subject. 

Mr. WATKINS. The gentleman does not think it is in 
there 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No, sir; I do not think it is necessary 
or ought to be there. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I will 
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Mr. BARBOUR. In line with the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, would not the transfer of property haye to 
be in accordance with the law of the State, as a matter of law? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am not sure about that; the law of South 
Carolina in regard to the transfer of real property is different 
from that of Oregon. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The consolidated property would not pass 
to transfer unless it was in accordance with the law of the 
State? 

Mr. WATKINS. I want to make a transfer of all property 
in the consolidation to be in conformity with the law of the 
State in which that property is located. I do not want to 
determine the laws of 47 other States. I think that if we 
require that the consolidation, absorption, and liquidation, in so 
far as concerns the transfer of real and personal property, is 
to be in accordance with the law where situated, that would 
suffice. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then why not let it go at that? 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes, 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not elementary that the title of real 
estate is always determined by the laws of the State in which 
the property is situated? And is it not also true that the title 
of personal property is determined by the laws of the situs of 
the property or of the corporation where the property is 
owned? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; which might be in different States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. That section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, subsection “ second” thereof as amended, be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Second. To have succession from the date of the approval of this 
act or from the date of its organization if organized after such date 
of approval until such time as it be dissolved by the act of its share- 
holders owning two-thirds of its stock, or until its franchise becomes 
forfeited by reason of violation of law, or until terminated by either 
a general or a special act of Congress or until its affairs be placed 
in the hands of a receiver and finally wound up by bim.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the pending 
amendment it is fair to the House to make this explanation: 
The House once before passed on this proposition providing 
for indeterminate charters. A bill with such a provision, two 
years ago, I think, went to the Senate, and because of a par- 
liamentary situation in the Senate which required unanimous 
consent a limitation to 99 years was agreed upon in con- 
ference. It was a bad agreement at that time, in my judg- 
ment, and that is the reason this amendment is now necessary. 

This bill proposes to give equal rights to national banks 
in doing a trust business. Under the authority which we 
placed in the Federal reserve act we gave national banks 
or members of the Federal reserve system the right to do a 
trust business, to act in a fiduciary capacity. Since that 
authority was given there has developed in this country 
many important indeterminate trusts, or trusts that run for 
a longer period than 99 years, where the people who control 
the trust want them administered by their own banks. If 
their bank happens to be a national bank, the bank can not 
handle that business with this limitation of 99 years, and 
oftentimes they are forced to go across the street or to other 
cities, and often to their competitors, who can take the 
business, and very often it involves the taking away from 
such a national bank of a very good account. This simply 
gives national banks equal rights with State banks in that 
respect. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no trust in perpetuity. No 
trust can be longer than the life or lives of those in being and 
21 years thereafter. 


Mr. McFADDEN. These are indeterminate trusts; those 


‘yun longer than 99 years. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no such thing. They would 
liave to be definite or they would be no good. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If State member banks of the Federal 
reserve system have the right to take these long-time trusts, 
national banks, who by law are permitted to do a trust busi- 
ness, should have the right; that is all this bill asks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxeo]. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Winco) there were—ayes 17, noes 69, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5155. It shall be lawful for any bank or banking association 
organized under State laws and haying branches to become a national 
banking association in conformity with existing laws, and to retain 
and keep in operation its branches, or such one or more of them as it 
may elect to retain: Provided, That no such State bank having 
branches in operation outside of the corporate limits or other such 
boundaries of the city, town, or village in which such State bank is 
located, but not including any branch established in a foreign country 
or dependency or insular possession of the United States, shall, upon 
conversion into a national banking association, retain or keep in 
operation such branches; And provided further, That it shall be lawful 
for any national banking association baying, prior to the approval of 
this act, acquired branches by virtue of having elected to retain such 
branches after having been conyerted from a State bank with branches 
into a national banking association, or through consolidation with 
such an associaiton having such branches, to continue to operate any 
such branches.” 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morton D. HULL: Page 9, line 8, after the 
word “branches” strike out the period and insert a comma and add 
the following: “But it shall be unlawful for any national banking 
association having been converted into such association under the pro- 
visions, of section 5154 of the Revised Statutes to retain in operation 
any branch wherever located which may have been established sub- 
sequent to the approval of this act in any State which did not by law 
or regulation at the time of the approval of this act permit State 
banks or trust companies, created by or existing under the laws of 
such State, to have branches.” 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, this is the applica- 
tion of the same principle which was involved in the amend- 
ment which I previously offered to the situation of the con- 
version of a State bank into a national bank. 

If at the time of the approval of this act States do not per- 
mit their own banks to have branches, it is proposed by this 
amendment that if they change their laws afterwards and do 
permit their State banks to have branch banks, that the 
State banks shall not thereafter be permitted to convert and 
take a State bank into the national banking system, It is iden- 
tically the same proposition, applied to conversion instead of 
consolidation, as the principle involved in the previous amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman a ques- 
tion. Does the proviso at the top of page 9 permit the exist- 
ence of branches outside of the cities? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It does not. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hutt]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK of Texas: Strike out all of section 
7 and insert in lieu of the matter. stricken out the following: 

“Ngc, 7. That section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5155. It shall be lawful for any bank or banking associa- 
tion organized under State laws and having branches to become a na- 
tional banking association in conformity with existing laws, and to 
retain and keep in operation its branches located in foreign countries 
or any dependency or insular possession of the United States, but 
shall not retain any such branches located in the United States: And 
provided, That it shall be lawful for any national banking asso- 
ciation having, prior to the approval of this act, acquired branches 
by virtue of having elected to retain such branches after having been 
converted from a State bank with branches into a national banking 
association, or through consolidation with such an association having 
such branches, to continue to operate any such branches.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
take up much of the time of the House in arguing the matter 
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that has been at issue this afternoon and which has again been 
raised by the amendment which I have offered. I merely want 
to explain the purpose of my amendment and then, of course, 
the Members will vote as they see proper. 

Under section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as it now exists a State bank can convert into a national 
bank and bring into the national banking system all of its 
branches, whether they are located in the city of its domicile 
or whether they are located elsewhere. 

Now, under the section as amended in this bill, hereafter 
when a State bank converts into a national bank it can bring 
into the system only such branches as are located in the city 
of its domicile, Then by the adoption of the Hull amendment, 
just adopted, that authority is still further restricted so as to 
provide that no State bank shall hereafter have such authority 
to convert into a national bank unless it is located in a State 
hon at the yery time of the passage of this act permits branch 
banking. 3 

The effect of my amendment, if adopted, would have the 
same limitation as the amendment which we sought to write 
into the law by the Steagall amendment, except in the one case 
the section provided for consolidation, and in this section it 
provides for conversion. If my amendment is adopted, any 
State bank which hereafter converts into a national bank by 
taking: out a national bank charter ean not bring in any 
branches located in the United States. It could only bring in 
branches located in our insular possessions or some dependency 
of the United States. 

So it just brings us down to the proposition whether we 
are going to use the power of Congress, as exerted in this bill, 
to really restrict branch banking, or are we going to deal 
with it in an effective manner? My prediction is that the 
adoption of. the bill in its present form will result in a decided 
inerease in the number of branch banks in the national bank- 
ing system. Gentlemen who are voting for this bill with a 
contrary expectation I think will find themselves very much 
disillusioned. 

The question that I want to ask is this: If the real reason 
for the adoption of these provisions of the bill are to put 
national banks upon an equal footing with State banks and 
enable them to compete, then I want to inquire why the banks 
of those States which may hereafter authorize branch banking 
are denied the same privilege?) Why make fish of one and 
fowl of another? The whole thing resolves itself down to the 
question upon what side of the issue are we? 

I shall cast my vote upon the side of putting into effect one 
uniform rule of restriction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired: The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLack]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUCE. It would be unfortunate if the Members of the 
House did not understand precisely what they are doing by 
the adoption of this section. The Comptroller of the Currency 
has had frequent occasion to point out that the national bank- 
ing system is being undermined by the development of the 
State banking system. While we may be personally friendly 
toward the State banks, nevertheless the national banking sys- 
tem is the system of the Nation; we are Representatives in 
the lower branch of the Congress that cares for the interests 
of the Nation. May it not follow that the welfare of the na- 
tional bank system as a whole is our primary consideration? 

The comptroller in his last report shows the situation in 
three of the large cities of the country. He says that in 
Cleveland, which had at the last census a population of 796,841, 
only three national banks remain in operation. In Detroit, 
with a population of 993,678, only three national banks re- 
main. In New Orleans, with a population of 387,219, only one 
national’ bank remains, 

Under the operation of this section it is impossible to con- 
ceive that any State banks now operating branches in the 
States that permit State banking would abandon those 
branches for the sake of taking out a national charter. In my 
own State there was for some time a tendency for banking 
capital to take the form of trust companies. Four or five 
years ago a most disastrous. experience in the operation of 
five such companies, namely, State banks, may have had some- 
thing to do with the turn of the tide. With big headlines 
the Boston paper that reached me yesterday told how our 
newly elected State treasurer had refused to sign a receipt 
for the State’s cash because there still remained $460,000 of 
the State’s money tied up in these five trust companies, most 
of which will never be recovered. 

These five trust companies—and again my memory may be 
treacherous—but I think it is correct—the five trust companies 
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have also for more than four years tied up the scanty savin 

of more than 100,000 of our people. I say 7 8 8 
trust companies did a business very largely with the people 
of small means. It is not surprising if such experience helped 
the tendency to return to the protection of the national bank- 
ing system. Gentlemen, you may recall that in speaking on this 
subject the other day I said I conceived it to be the duty of 
Congress to protect the people, to protect the customers of the 
banks, and not to aid one class of bankers or another class of 
bankers; our concern is to protect the depositor, to protect the 
customer, and if that be the case how can we justify ourselves 
rag mtg 2 Sat 18 can . only one effect to prevent 

banks o ation a the. State chart 

becoming national banks? 5 0 i sie 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 8 E 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Let me recall that in 1816, after the War of 
1812, the expansion of the State banks in this country brought 
financial disaster, and that in 1818 Governor Clinton, of New 
York, in his inaugural message found it necessary to tell the 
people that he attributed the increase in crime, the rise of 
prices, the menace of bankruptcy, and all the evils of the hour 
to the State banking system. 

Again, after Andrew Jackson saw fit to withdraw the Gov- 
ernment deposits from the United States Bank in 1833 there 
was such a growth of State banks, unprotected, governed by 
the laws of the different States, that it brought perhaps 
the greatest financial panic our country has known, that 
of 1837. And I remind gentlemen that 20 years later once 
again came a financial panic, that of 1857, which was in 
part due to the State banking system, and that we found it 
necessary in the course of the Civil War to tax out of ex- 
istence the State banks. The same possibilities confront us 
again. Once more we may find it to our benefit to attract, 
to persuade, to induce, if not to force, the State banks to come 
under the protection of the national system. 

In this section you say that no State banks with branches 
outside their home cities shall come into the national sys- 
tem. Under it the great institutions in California, with 
their branches spreading all over the State, surely would 
not come into this system. The trust companies in Cleve- 
land, in Detroit, in New Orleans surely will not come into 
this system if they are engaged in branch banking. In order 
to gratify the resentment, the bitterness of certain gentle- 
men who are unwilling to allow these two systems to com- 
pete side by side and on an eyen footing, who desire in the 
interest of that class of banks in which they are particularly 
intrested and concerned to prevent the opposing class of 
banks from prospering, you consult their wishes in this 
section and not the interests of banking as a whole, and there- 
fore not the interests of the people of the United States. If 
we are right in our belief in the system which we have cre- 
ated, which we hold and which we are told is the best sys- 
tem in the world, then we may not be sure of our wisdom in 
making it less attractive, less profitable, for banks now outside 
the system to come within its protection. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr: Free: Page 9, at the end of the Hull amend- 
ment, insert: “And provided further, That the provisions of section 
5190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, shall 
not be construed to modify this section.” 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered for 
the following reason: 

The language of section 8, amending section 5190 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, expressly states: 


The general business of each national banking association shall be 
transacted at only one office or banking house, which shall be located 
in the place specified In its organization certificate * * and no 
such association in any State whatsoever shall own, establish, main- 
tain, or operate any branch or branches beyond the corporate limits of 
the munictpality wherein such association {s located. 


While this language is seemingly definite, I believe it was 
modified by the last paragraph of section 7, by which it is pro- 
posed to amend section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, which 
paragraph would seem to authorize the retention of any 
branches— 
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acquired by virtue of having elected to retain such branches after 
having been converted from a State bank with branches into a na- 
tional banking association— 


prior to the approyal of this act. 

While I have been given to understand that section 8 is 
concerned with the authority to establish branches de novo 
under Federal authority, I fear that the section has not been 
drafted to clearly convey that idea. In my opinion the lan- 
guage is at least open to the construction that it includes 
existing as well as contemplated branches, and I am afraid 
that the courts might adopt that construction, particularly in 
view of the recent opinion of the ‘Supreme Court of the United 
States in the St. Louis case that the pdlicy of the Government 
was against national banks haying branches. 

This amendment will insure the clearness of both sections 
7 and 8. 

As I understand it, my amendment is agreeable to the chair- 
man of the committee? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The committee agreed that they wanted 
to cover that situation, and perhaps the suggestion of the gentle- 
man will further strengthen it. It is entirely agreeable to the 
chairman of the committee. ‘ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman ‘mean section 5190 
as amended in the following section of this bill or as existing 
prior to action on section 8? 

Mr. FREE. The only place that I can offer the amendment 
is at the end of section 7. Section 8 of course has not been 
adopted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Should not the gentleman's amendment 
then read “section 5190 as hereafter amended "? 

Mr. FREE. I think the gentleman is right, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to so modify the amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Both sides of branch banking have been aired 
already. The economic side of the matter has been presented 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy], and that view coin- 
cides with mine entirely. My real reason for supporting this 
bill is because of the benefits that it will bring to the Federal 
reserve system. I think that is the meat of this whole matter. 
I desire to give you some facts that demonstrate to me con- 
clusively that the Federal reserve system of this country is 
being undermined. Because this bill liberalizes and modernizes 
the law, I feel everyone is justified in supporting it. 

In 17 States branch banking is prohibited by law; in 6 
States the law is silent, but branch banking is prohibited under 
rulings of the attorneys general or banking commissioners; in 
5 States the law is silent and there is no ruling relative to 
branch banking, but so far no branches are in operation. Now, 
in these 28 States branch banking not being in vogue, the status 
remains the same whethér this bill is passed or not, and the 
field of controversy therefore consists of 20 States. 

Now, branch banking is supposed to be in ill repute in this 
country because in its essence it is said to be monopolistic and 
therefore contrary to public policy. I am not prepared to deny 
or affirm this proposition. However, branch banking in its final 
analysis is absentee control and hence absentee banking, oper- 
ated principally for profit as distinguished from coordinated 
banking, like the Federal reserve system, or unit banking, under 
local control, conducted somewhat for service to the community. 
Nevertheless, I can see how a system of branch banking might 
render a better and bigger service to a community than unit 
banking, and service is the final criterion. 

But this bill prohibits branch banking beyond municipal 
boundaries; it does, however, authorize branch banking within 
city boundaries, Now, you might not favor this step; but 
whether you do or not, please remember that absentee banking, 
or absentee control, the alleged viċe of branch banking, is not 
present, because personal contact between banker and client is 
ever and instantly available. 

The arguments submitted so far on the pending measure 
pivot on branch banking, The respective sides can not justify 
their respective positions on this bill on that ground. Now, I 
am going to vote for this bill as amended, but not for the 
reasons so far advanced by its sponsors, and you ought not to 
vote against it for the reasons so far assigned by its opponents. 

Let me show you why. Twenty States of this country per- 
mit branch banking; national banks in those 20 States can 
now absorb State banks with all existing branches; if there 
is not enough State banks to go around there is nothing to 
prevent establishing others with branches and thereupon ab- 
sorb them. Therefore the present situation allows branch 
banking in all its alleged vicious ramifications, No further 


grant of power is necessary. Consequently, those of you who 
oppose branch banking ought ‘to be for this bill instead of 
against it, because the -bill will only allow -branches in the 
same city as the parent bank; that is, it will tend to circum- 
scribe branch banking, because it is now possible for national 
banks to establish branch banks state-wide in nine States, 
county-wide branch banks in two States, and intracity branch 
banks in nine States. : 

Because of the same state of facts and by virtue of the same 
process of reasoning the sponsors of the bill, instead of favor- 
ing it on the ground that it will give national banks a chance, 
ought to oppose it because the national banks have .a better 
and a wider field now than under the proposed bill. So it 
would seem that logic and consistency would prompt the pro- 
ponents and opponents to swap sides. 

But be that as it may, inasmuch as this bill, whether 80 
intended or not, actually circumscribes and curtails the pres- 
ent facilities and fields for branch banking, eyery enemy of 
branch banking ought to vote for it. > 

I am persuaded to vote for this measure for the reason that 
crowded conditions, traffic regulations, lack of parking facili- 
ties in our cities necessitate some change in banking facilities 
to suit the convenience of the complex and crowded business 
world. Banks, bankers, and customers in large cities are in 
a situation similar to telephone, electric light and gas com- 
panies, or the post office, all of which have branches for the 
customers’ convenience. Economy in time, energy, and many 
other factors demand that the old order give way to a more 
‘modern and sensible plan. Party traditions and prejudices 
should not fetter or bind us to the detriment of our country 
or the service of our constituents. 

Finally, let me say that my real reason for favoring this 
legislation is because it will benéfit the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, whose stability and perpetuity under the present law are 
imperiled. . 

Now, membership in the Federal reserve system is purely 
voluntary in so far as State banks are concerned; it is abso- 
lute and compulsory in so far as national banks are concerned. 
To insure the growth of the Federal reserve system I main- 
tain that it-is necessary for the national banks to prosper, 
for if the national banks decrease, naturally the Federal re- 
serve system will contract and diminish commensurately. 
They go hand in hand; the failure of the one presupposes and 
presages the failure of the other. 

That premise being true, then the facts I now disclose war- 
rant me in saying that the Federal reserve system is being 
undermined and its stability threatened. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, does the gentle- 
man know how many State banks have nationalized during 
that same period of time? 

Mr. WATKINS. No; I do not, but I will say that of all 
the State banks in this country, less than 10 per cent belong 
to the Federal reserve system. 

Now, here are the facts: Forty years ago the national banks 
had 75 per cent of the banking resources of commercial banks 
and trust companies in the United States, whereas to-day they 
have about 40 per cent. Of the total resources of all reporting 
banks as of June 30, 1924, the national banks only had 3949 
per cent. Of the total paid-in capital of all reporting banks 
as of that date the national banks only had 42.84 per cent, 
and their aggregate deposits totaled 38.49 per cent of the 
total deposits of all reporting banks. 

During the past seven years 129 national banks have been 
converted into State banks in four States, the States where 
branch banking principally thrives, namely, ‘California, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Within the past six years 206 national banks with approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the total assests of the national banking 
8 to wit, $2,234,000,000, have been converted into State 

ks. 


‘Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think the gentleman desires to be 
accurate in his statements? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; I-do. 

Mr. STEVENSON. When it comes to considering the re- 
sources, the member State banks have $13,221,000,000 of 
assets while the nonmember banks have $13,600,000,000 assets; 
about 50 per cent of the bank assets of the State banking «ys- 
tem is in the Federal reserve system, only 1,570 in number out 
of 22,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. ‘The gentleman means member State banks, 
It is optional with them whether they come in the Federal 
reserve system, while with the national banks it is obligatory. 
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The following table conclusively shows the waning status of 
national banks in this country: 


Since the inauguration of the national banking system char- 
ters haye issued to 12,555 banks, of which 4,430 have passed 


31, 427, 717 


1, 334, 011 


So, as I see the question, it is not that of branch banking, 
but the Federal reserve system and its future, its growth, and 
development. It seems to me that we should devise some plan 
whereby all State banks would become a part of the Federal 
reserve system and thereby add their power and influence to 
that system so that we may develop our country, not by a sys- 
tem of competition but one of cooperation and correlation. 
Modernize and liberalize the banking laws so as to retain 
the national bank as such, thereby retaining the membership 
of the Federal reserve system, which in part, I think, this bill 
does. 

These observations, therefore, are my reasons for supporting 
the amended measure. And now in conclusion let me say that, 
in view of some vague reference that some sinister spirit is 
behind the bill, I close by inserting at this point the following 
from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency: 

Under the provisions of the national bank act, the Comptroller of 
the Currency is required to report to Congress any amendments to 
the banking laws which may, in his opinion, effect an improvement in 
the banking system. Pursuant to this injunction the Comptroller of 
the Currency, in the summer of 1923, requested his associates in the 
bureau to submit to him any modifications in the national banking 
laws which they felt would be in the interests of the country's business 
and of banking in general. 1 

The supervision of the national banks is divided into 12 districts, 
corresponding to the Federal reserve districts, and a district chief 
national bank exanyiner is in charge, respectively, of all of the examiners 


out of the system by reason of liquidation (3,542), consolida- 
tion (114), and insolvency (774). 

In the interest of the truth, however, let me interpolate by 
saying that much of this comes not by reason of our banking 
system but in spite of it and because of the bankrupting 
policies, both foreign and domestic, of the Republican Party. 
This is demonstrated beyond the peradventure of a doubt by 
the fact that during the present administration of three years 
we have had more bank failures and mortgage foreclosures 
than during the entire eight years under Woodrow Wilson; 
and be it further said that we had less national banks in 
1924 than in 1923 and less in 1923 than in 1922. 

The following tables show the resources and liabilities of 
all banks in the United States as of June, 1924. These figures 
are from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency: et 


42, 954, 121 


and assistant examiners. These chief examiners were instructed to 
discuss this matter with all of their subordinates and, as extensively 
as they were able, to consult and advise with the bankers of their 
districts and to have their subordinate examiners do so and report to 
them. As a result of this a very general expression was obtained 
from bankers operating in every section of the country as well as 
from the experts charged with the immediate supervision of the banks. 

An analysis of the suggestions received resulted in a remarkable 
unanimity as to the provisions which required modification in the 
old laws, and as to recommendations for amendments necessary to 
meet modern conditions which could not have been contemplated at 
the time the original laws were enacted. After these recommenda- 
tions had been digested to such an extent as to assume a reasonably 
concrete form the Comptroller of the Currency again submitted them 
for suggestions to the bankers of the country in a very general way, 
and finally, in the latter part of 1923, Mr. Charles W. Collins, deputy 
comptroller, formulated these principles into legislative form for 
presentation to the Congress. This tentative draft was submitted to 
bankers of every class and section of the United States, and the 
finest legal and banking talent obtainable gave it the most painstaking 
study and consideration. After further revision, this draft, with sup- 
porting data section by section, was submitted to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of the House and Senate. 


These suggested anrendments were given exhaustive study by the 
members of the Banking and Currency Committees of both Houses, 
and almost identical bills embodying many of them were respectively 
reported out and are now pending—H. R. 8887 and S. 3316. 
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The premises considered, I urge favorable action at your 
hands. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I would like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, I did not catch the necessity of this amendment, so he 
can answer my question. Let me submit this to him. Section 
8 is 5155—— 

Mr. FRED. Five thousand one hundred and ninety. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman provides at the end of 

Mr. FREE. Section 8 is 5190, 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman is offering an amendment 
at the end of section. 7. 

Mr. FREE. Following the Hull amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. And the gentleman's proposition is that sec- 
tion 5190 shall not apply to section 7. In other words, it pro- 
vides that section 5190 shall not affect the banks that are 
prescribed and provided for in section 5155. Now, you gen- 
tlemen in fayor of the bill may want to do that, but I do not 
think you do if you will think for a moment. What is section 
5155? The gentleman’s amendment says that the provisions 
of 5190 shall not affect the banks that are enumerated by sec- 
tion 5155. What are those banks? Those banks are banks 
where the State banks have branches and have converted them 
into a national bank, and he says that if you do that as to that 
class of banks, the restrictions and limitations you have now 
in 5190, or as you may amend 5190, shail not apply to that 
class of banks. In the name of reason, why should we give 
the branch banks of California a special exception in this bill? 
That is what it does, gentlemen. It not only allows them to 
retain their branches outside the city, in the county in which 
they are located, also in the State of California in which they 
are located, but I warn you you will allow them to retain and 
keep in the national system or bring into the national system 
hereafter branches in the State of Oregon, State of Washington, 
go beyond the city, beyond the county, and go beyond the 
State. 

Mr. FREE. Does the gentleman contend section 8 modifies 
section 7? A 

Mr. WINGO. I say section 8 covers every national bank 
association and its right to have branches. That includes not 
only the regular chartered national bank but it includes the 
national bank that becomes such by conversion of a State bank. 
Section 5190 puts limitations and restrictions on every na- 
tional bank whatever the method may have been by which it 
acquired its charter. 

Mr. FREE. Do you think it is the intent of the committee 
to put ont State banks that are already in existence under 
section 5155? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I think I see what is bothering the gen- 
fleman. If the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. SreacarL], which will undertake, in its effect, to destroy 
the right to have any branches inside the city, is adopted, and 
another amendment which may be offered, which may be 
termed as retroactive, that would be true. As I understand— 
and the gentleman from Pennsylyania will correct me if I am 
in error—as you write section 7 and section 8 you are not dis- 
turbing any branches now in existence. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is right. 

Mr. WINGO. But if a bank wants to convert in the future 
from a State bank to a national bank, then under section 5155 
you say that bank may come in, but it must surrender all of its 
branches—except what? Except those in the city. 

Now, as to what it might be with section 5190, there are two 
conflicting decisions or opinions of the Attorney General, and 
the decision of the Supreme Court has left uncertain the ques- 
tion of branches or financial comfort stations,” authorized by 
Crissenger. [Laughter.] Now the committee agrees that what- 
ever may be our solution of it, in view of the conflicting opinion 
of Attorney General Daugherty overruling and disagreeing with 
the opinion of Attorney General Wickersham, Congress should 
by affirmative action decide what are the rights of national 
banks to engage in branch banking. We discriminate. We 
decide that we will permit them to have branches in the city in 

-which they are located. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does not the gentleman think if this 
amendment is adopted at all it ought to be inserted at the end 
of section 8 after we have determined what section 8 will be? 
We are proposing now by the amendment to leave it wide open. 
Does not the gentleman think it ought to be inserted after 
section 8? 

Mr. WINGO. Heretofore we haye been trying to cover dif- 
ferent kinds of national banks, but in section 8 we undertake 
to clarify the condition that now exists in reference to all 


national banks, and affirmatively to provide that national banks 
may have branches, but only of a certain character. Certain 
gentlemen think that the authorization ought not to apply to 
national banks that have become national banks by conversion 
from State banks. The gentleman is not satisfied with this 
language—that is, this law—that these provisions shall not 
affect the status of national banks. 

That question was raised time and time again in the com- 
mittee. But this applies to banks that are to be converted 
hereafter or to be consolidated hereafter. The first section 
related to consolidations hereafter. It related to consolidated 
banks. The next section referred to State banks converted into 
national banks. This present section refers to State banks. It 
does not affect your banks as organized new, unless the State 
bank wishes to be converted into a national bank. It affects 
banks created, consolidated, or converted in the future. Ifa 
State bank wants to be converted into a national bank it must 
surrender its branches outside of the city of San Francisco. 
We do not propose to leave the door wide open, but only permit 
intercity branches, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 8. That section 5190 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5190. The general business of each national banking associa- 
tion shall be transacted at only one office or banking house, which 
shall be located in the place specified in its organization certificate, 
and no such association shall own, establish, maintain, or operate 
any branch or branches in any State which does not by law or regula- 
tion authorize banks created by or existing under the Jaws of such 
State to own, establish, maintain, and operate such branches, and 
no such association in any State whatsoever shall own, establish, 
maintain, or operate any branch or branches beyond the corporate 
limits of the municipality wherein such association is located, but 
any such association in any State which by law or regulation author- 
izes banks created by or existing under the laws of such State to 
own, establish, maintain, and operate such branches may, upon 
application to the Comptroller of the Currency and upon approval by 
him, be permitted to establish and operate a branch or branches 
within the corporate limits of the municipality wherein such assecia- 
tion is located, but it shall be unlawful for any such association to 
maintain in operation more than one such branch within the corporate 
limits of such a municipality where the population by the last decennial 
census is not less than 25,000 and not more than 50,000, and more 
than two such branches where such population is not less than 50,000 
and not more than 100,000: Prorided, however, That all such branches 
of such associations shall be subject to the general supervisory 
powers of the Comptroller of the Currency and shall operate under 
such regulations as he may prescribe. 

“The term ‘branch’ or ‘branches’ as used in this section shall 
be held to include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, 
additional office, or any branch place of business located in any State 
or Territory of the United States or in the District of Columbia at 
which deposits are received or checks cashed or money loaned. 

“This section shall not be construed to amend or repeal section 25 
of the Federal reserve act, as amended, authorizing the establishment 
by national banking associations of branches in foreign countries or 
dependencies or insular possessions of the United States.” 


Mr. STEVENSON and Mr. MORTON D. HULL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr: STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk, which is practically agreed 
upon by everybody and designed to make a correction. I 
would like to have it adopted before we take up controversial 
matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stevenson: Page 10, line 5, after the 
word “operation,” strike out “more than one such branch within 
the corporate limits of such a municipality where the population by 
the last decennial census is not less than 25,000 and not more than 
50,000, and more than two such branches where such population is not 
less than 50,000 and not more than 100,000," and insert in liea 
thereof the following: “any branch within the corporate limits of 
such municipality where the population by the last decennial census 
is less than 25,000, and not more than one such branch where such 
population is less than 25,000 and not more than 50,000, and not 
more than two such branches where such population is not less than 
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50,000 and not more than 100,000, but these restrictions as to number 
shall not be construed to require the relinquishment of any branches 
acquired prior to the approval of this act.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, that represents the views 
of the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand it, that makes it clear and 
specific that no branches are permitted at all in cities under 
25,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. And, further, that the allotment of the num- 
ber does not affect banks that may have a larger number at 
the time the bill is passed. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. If that is all it does it is acceptable. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In cities of over 100,000 it permits 
any number of branches. 4 

Mr. McFADDEN. With the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentléman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morton D. HULL: Page 9, line 16, after 
the word“ not insert the words “at the time of the approval of 
this act.” Also, on page 9, line 23, after the word “regulation” in- 
sert the words “ at the time of the approval of this act.” 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, this is substan- 
tially carrying out the same amendment all through the act, 
in that the others referred to consolidation and conversion, 
and this amendment carries it on through to the application 
to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STEAGALL: Page 10, line 15, after the 
word “prescribe,” insert the words “Provided further, That the 
Comptroller: of the Currency shall not approve the establishment of 
any such branch or branches except when, in his judgment, it is 
proper to enable a national bank to establish such branch or branches 
to meet the competition of an existing branch or branches already in 
operation.” 


Mr. STEGALE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment just read is to restrict the establishment of branch banks 
to such communities as, in the judgment of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, are necessary to meet the competition of banks 
already in operation under existing laws. We have been told 
throughout this controversy that we are attempting to meet the 
necessities of the situation confronting the national banks of 
the country, in which they find themselves unable to meet com- 
petition. This amendment will enable national banks to ac- 
complish their purpose, but will not permit them to establish 
branches except where the comptroller finds a branch already 
in actual operation and considers it proper to permit the estab- 
lishment of a branch or branches to meet the necessities of 
the case. 

Mr, RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr, RATHBONE. I will ask the gentleman whether he con- 
siders it a desirable thing that State banks and national banks 
should be competing; that is, that they should be vying and 
bidding against each other to secure legislation permitting 
them to establish branch banks? 

Mr. STEAGALL. No, I do not; and I do not think it is 
wise to permit branch banks at all, as I have certainly made 
elear to the Members of the House. The purpose of this 
amendment is further to restrict the operations of this bill in 
allowing branch banks. As the bill is drawn we are going 
to permit national banks to establish branches in States 
where State laws permit branch banking merely because of the 
existence of such laws. If my amendment is adopted, no 
branch bank can be established by a national bank except 
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where there is a branch in actual operation in the city and 

where the comptroller is of the opinion that it is proper to 

te a national bank to establish a branch to meet com- 
on. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. STEAGALL, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Regardless of the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the whole proposal, does the gentleman think it would be wise 
to place in the hands of the comptroller the power to say that a 
bank shall be established merely because he wants to create 
competition, and should he have the right to say that a bank 
shall be established because he wants competition? 

Mr. STEAGALL, He has that power already, This is not an 
enlargement, but is merely an additional limitation on his 
power, So restricting him that no approval of an application for 
a branch bank may be given except where there is a branch in 
actual operation under existing law and where, in his judgment, 
it is proper to permit a national bank to set up a branch to meet 
competition, R 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? ö 

Mr. STEAGALL, I yield. i 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us take a situation where there is a 
branch bank already in existence in some community and there 
is no other bank there; how could the comptroller eyer say that 
the branch bank that he proposes to authorize was for the pur- 
pose of meeting competition when there is no competition there, 
but some other branch has a monopoly on the banking business 
of that community? 

Mr. WINGO. That is a branch of a competing parent bank. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The whole theory of this bill rests upon 
the idea of permitting national banks to establish branches in 
order to meet competition, and I am limiting it to that purpose 
by this amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment merely to state that there is another factor involved 
besides the question of meeting the competition of banks, and 
that is the question of service. I would like to point out also 
that there must be some discretionary power lodged in the 
hands of the Comptroller of the Currency, and the provision 
proposes an-exhaustive investigation which might lead into 
many avenues and which might cause no end of political en- 
tanglements. It seems to me that authority and discretion 
should be left to the Comptroller of the Currency, who in the 
past has handled these cases entirely. to the satisfaction of the 
national banks of the country. I do not think or know of a 
single instance where a complaint has come from a national 
Hennes except cases that will be corrected by the passage of this 

II. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McSwarn: Page 10, line 15, after the word 
“prescribe,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the follow- 
ing: “Provided, further, That no national banking association shall be 
permitted to establish a branch or branches unless one or more banking 
associations organized under the laws of the State wherein the bank 
shall be situate shall at the time be actually operating a branch or 
branches in the same municipality.” 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this form of limitation meets what I understand was 
in the mind of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] when 
he said, on the question of meeting competition, why should 
there be any discretion vested in the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency? As the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Berny] has aptly 
and wisely set the limit for the safe extension of branch bank- 
ing to the community where the service is proposed to be 
rendered, then, Mr. Chairman, we can safely assume that if in 
any State where branch banking is now permitted no State 
bank has already set up and operated a branch bank within 
any such community or municipality, the service of such’ 
branch bank is not needed, and therefore the purpose of this 
amendment is to say that no national bank shall maintain and 
operate a branch bank in any municipality unless there be now, 
or at the time of the authorization of such branch bank by a 
national bank, a branch bank being operated by a State bank. 
In other words, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment 
is to fix and prescribe by law, not the discretion of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency but the limit of power that he may 
exercise in this matter; and I want to say with regard to the 
State of South Carolina, where branch banking is now per- 
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mitted, I know of only two parent banks that have branch 
banks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Might not this result in the establishment 


of branch banks where they are not needed and the denial of 


their establishment in communities where they are needed, 
because if you limit it to sections where there is already some 
other branch bank, you might make it possible to establish 
them in sections where they are not needed and leave them 
out of places where they ought to be established? 


Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman’s question is based on the 
assumption that branch banks are needed. Some of us who 
favor this bill say that branch banks were not needed in the 
heginning, but States having instituted them, this bill is neces- 


sary in order to offset some of the evil consequences that may 
result from a monopoly of the privilege of branch banking by 


State banks. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 


Carolina has expired. The question is on the amendment of- 


fered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwary]. 
The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 


which I had read some time ago, which is very necessary in 
view of the adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hutt]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. STEVENSON: Page 10, line 15, after the word 
“ prescribed,” insert the following: “And provided further, That it shall 
be unlawful for any State association to establish a branch in any 
State subsequent to the repeal or revocation by such State of the law 
or regulation under the authority of which permission was granted to 
banks created by or existing under the laws of such State to engage in 
branch banking.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 10, Une 15, after the word “ prescribed,” insert: “ Provided 
further, however, That all such branches of such associations shall be 
established, maintained, and operated subject to the same rules and 
regulations, if any, prescribed in pursuance of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act by the Federal Reserve Board for the establishment, main- 
tenance, and operation of branches by State banks and trust com- 
panies which may be members of the Federal reserve banks,” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. I will ask the gentleman this question: He seeks to make 
a law governing branches of national banks, or regulations that 
the Federal Reserve Board has prescribed for State banks 
entering the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. CELLER. I say the regulations issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board governing the branches as established by the 
national banking associations shall be alike applicable to the 
branches of the State member banks. In other words, I want 
to equalize them. 5 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman point out anything in the 
law or in the bill that authorizes the board to make regulations 
for national banks? We permit him to organize branches, we 
permit him to pass on each individual case, and we permit him 
to pass on individual applications for a charter. I do not want 
to give the comptroller the power to legislate for them. 

ae CELLER. Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Board pro- 
vides: 

Sec. 9, Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or or- 
ganized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal reserve System, may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board, under such rules and regu- 
lations as it may prescribe, for the right to subscribe to the stock of 
the Federal reserve bank organized within the district in which the 
applying bank is located. Such application shall be for the same 
amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to subscribe 
to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board, subject to such 
conditions as it may prescribe, may permit the applying bank to be- 
come a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank. 


Under this section the Federal Reserve Board has issued 
regulations governing State member banks opening branches. 
They have not issued, as far as I can discover, any regulations 
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concerning national banks opening branches, although they haye 
opened branches under the guise of “teller windows.” 

Mr.. WINGO, I reserve a point of order. The gentleman is 
reading section 9, which has nothing to do with this question. 
That has to do with the condition precedent that the board 
lays down for the bank that wants to enter the Federal re- 
serve system. 

Mr. CELLER. The purpose of this amendment is to do ex- 
actly and in general what the bill does. It is to put the State 
banks and national banks on a parity. The general purpose 
of the amendment is to put the National banks on a parity with 
the State banks with reference to branches. Under the condi- 
tions now obtaining the State member banks—that is, the State 
banks who have become members of the Federal Reserve 
Board—have had prescribed to them by the Federal Reserve 
Board certain regulations, known as Regulations H, governing 
the State member banks in their maintenance and operation of 
the branches. I am going to read one paragraph, so that you 
may get a clear idea of what the Federal Reserve Board re- 
quires of the State member banks opening branches—require- 
ments which are not made applicable to branches of the 
national banks: 


3. The Federal Reserve Board as a general principle will require each 
bank or trust company which establishes or maintains branches, 
agencies, or additional offices to maintain for itself and such branches, 
agencies, or additional offices an adequate ratio of capital to total 
liabilities and an adequate percentage of its total investments in the 
form of paper or securities eligible for discount or purchase by Federal 
reserve banks, 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell us from 
what he is reading? 

Mr. CELLER. I am reading from Regulations H, series 
1924, as amended April 7, 1924, and section 6, subdivision 3, 
thereof, 

Mr. BEEDY. Published by whom? 

Mr. CELLER. By the Federal Reserve Board. There are 
thus several conditions, as I have read them to you, which the 
Federal Reserve Board lays down to the State bank when it 
seeks to open branches. It must keep its capital assets and 
investments in a certain form. All my amendment does is to 
provide that the Federal Reserve Board, when it lays down 
such rules and regulations to State banks who may be mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system, must at the same time lay 
down those same rules and regulations to national banks when 
they open their branches. I do not say the board must make 
any regulations governing branches, but if it does, then those 
regulations shall apply to national as well as State banks. At 
the present time the national banks have branches which are 
known as “teller windows,” or by mergers and consolidations 
they have acquired branches in the various municipalities and 
States, but nowhere have I found any printed form of regu- 
lations governing the opening of these national bank branches, 
At the present time the opening of these branches is solely 
in the discretion of the Comptroller of the Currency. In fact, 
I have gone to the Federal Reserve Board and asked them 
whether there are similar regulations issued for national banks 
when they open their branches. The answer is in the negative. 
Furthermore, I have taken up with officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, through Mr. James, a member of the board, and 
through Secretary Eddy and the general counsel, Mr. Wyatt, 
this provision which I seek to put in the bill, I have asked 
them their opinion with reference to the amendment, and they 
all tell me they are not opposed to it, and they think it a very 
fair proposition. If it seems to be a fair proposition to them, 
if also it meets with the approval of men like Mr. McLaughlin, 
the State superintendent of banks of New York, then I think 
it should be incorporated in the bill. Ay seek is to put the 
State banks upon a parity, an equality, with the national banks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is offering 
what he says is the proposal of Mr. McLaughlin, the superin- 
tendent of the State banks of the State of New York. 7 

Mr. CELLER. It is not to be confused with the general 
proposition of Mr. MeLaughlin's, which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brack] will offer. It is simply one phase of 
his suggestions. 

Mr. WINGO. It is one phase of it. I like Mr. McLaughlin. 
He is a Democrat, and I shall assume the burden of making 
the point of order and criticizing his proposition. Mr. Me- 
Laughlin ought to understand, when it was suggested to him 
by myself as well as by the chairman of the committee, that 
the customary way to get legislation, especially banking and 
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currency legislation, is for the proponents of it to submit the 
proposals both to the Federal Reserve Board and to the com- 
mittees of the two Houses. He was assured by a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, in my presence, and by both Mr. 
McFappen and myself many weeks ago, that we would be glad 
to consider his proposition, and instead of doing that he is 
bombarding the different State bank commissioners, asking 
them to bombard their members by trying to whip them into 
agreeing to something that the State banking commissioners 
do not know about themselves, and that the members to whom 
they have wired do not understand; and I pledge you my word 
that I as a member of the committee have not been able to 
get a copy of it and I do not know whether the chairman has 
or not. If he has, it has not been considered by the com- 
mittee of the House or by the Federal Reserve Board. 

The best that I can gather from the reading of the amend- 
ment and from the gentleman’s speech is that he proposes to 
have apply as regulations that shall govern the question of 
permitting national banks to maintain branches, the same 
regulations that the Federal Reserve Board makes as a condi- 
tion preeedent to a State bauk being admitted into the Federal 
reserve system. 

I submit that is wholly alien to the bill, that there is not 
a line in this bill that undertakes, so far as the particular 
- branch-bank feature is concerned, to amend the regulatory 
power of the Federal reserve banks. A little later on in the 
bill, I believe, we do undertake to write one specific thing 
covered by regulation with reference to the branches that 
may come in in the future. Not only is the amendment out 
of order, not only has it not been considered, but it occurs to 
me that it ought to occur to the gentleman that a question of 
this kind is like the question of each individual application of 
a bank for a charter. It should stand upon each set of facts 
as presented, and the comptroller must exercise his judgment 
free and unfettered by a lot of set rules to determine the 
needs, the necessity, the wisdom of doing it. Then, if he can 
do it, he should exercise his authority within the broad con- 
. fines and limitations of law. The gentleman would confuse 
the matter by having applied to one operation of the national 
banking system rules and regulations for another set of banks, 
when establishing branches and when coming into the Federal 
reserve system. I do not think the gentleman would believe 
in that if he understood what his amendment means. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not say these conditions shall be laid 
down as conditions precedent to entering into the Federal 
reserve system by the State banks. 8 

Mr. WINGO. That is what section 9 does. The gentleman 
has not read that carefully, Section 9 starts out with the 
proposition that subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Federal Reserve Board a State bank may be admitted, and 
so forth. 

Mr. CELLER. I am amending section 8, and not section 9, 
of the McFadden bill. But under section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act the Federal Reserve Board has promulgated these 
Regulations II, governing State member branches. 

Mr, WINGO. The gentleman is providing in his amendment 
regulations made under authority of section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act which do not apply to the operation of branch 
national banks. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not section 8 of the pending bill pre- 
scribe the limitations and conditions under which a national 
bank may open a branch? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly; section 8 applies to the comptroller 
permitting national banks to establish branches. 

Mr. CELLER. Now, I simply state that the regulations that 
may be issued in the future by the Federal Reserve Board in 
pursuance of section 9 of the Federal reserve act for the gov- 
erning, maintenance, and operation of national-bank branches 
shall be the same as the regulations prescribe to State mem- 
ber banks opening their branches and maintaining them. 

Mr. WINGO. The Federal Reserve Board has not a bit of 
power and this bill does not authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board to prescribe rules and regulations, but it authorizes the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. CELLER. As I read section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act it gives the Federal board the right to prescribe these 
rules. But whether the board has or has not the right, it 
nevertheless has issued and enforced such rules and regula- 
tions. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman wants rules and regula- 
tions made by the comptroller to be subject to other rules made 
by other : 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Let me suggest that the Comptroller of 
the Currency is a member of the Federal Reserve Board ex 
officlo, and that before he admits any national banks to have 
branches or permits them to have branches he consults with 
the Federal Reserve Board and does not admit those that are 
objected to by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; and are you willing to subscribe to the 
proposition that the national banks shall only be subject to 
the will and caprice of the Comptroller of the Currency? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. They are not. 

Mr. CELLER. Should they not be subject to the same rules 
and regulations as State banks opening branches? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They are not now. As a matter of fact, 
the comptroller consults with the Federal Reserve Board on 
every application. : 

Mr. WINGO. The question in my mind is, this discussion 
disclosed that it is a yery intricate proposition. Why should 
Mr. McLaughlin and those who advocate it refuse to let the 
Banking and Currency Committee consider it? 

Mr. CELLER. Let us not confuse this with Mr. McLaugh- 
lin’s general program of amendments which Mr. Brack, the 
gentleman from New York, will offer later on. This is a sep- 
arate proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in doubt as to whether the 
or are discussing the point of order or the merits of 

e 8 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill or to the section which is under 
discussion, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Section 8 of 
this bill under consideration provides for the establishment in 
certain locations and under certain circumstances of branch 
banks of national banks and provides that such branches of 
such national banking associations shall be subject to the 
general supervising powers of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and shall operate under such regulations as he may prescribe. 
Now the amendment offergd by the gentleman from New York 
provides further that not only should the establishment of such 
branches be limited by the provisions contained in the bill 
that is, supervisory powers of the Comptroller and the regula- 
tions he may prescribe but that such establishment of branches 
shall be subject to the further regulations, as provided in section 
9 in reference to the admission of State banks to the Federal 
reserve system. Now with the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
proposition of such further Umitation upon the establishment 
of branches the Chair has nothing to do, and is ruling only on 
the germaneness of the amendment offered. The Chair thinks 
it will not be questioned that if instead of referring to section 
9 the limitations contained in section 9 were set forth in lan- 
guage and sought to be added to the limitations already car- 
ried in the section as reported by the committee the point of 
order would not be good. This is a further limitation, prescrib- 
ing still further regulations with respect to the establishment 
of branches, and therefore is germane, and the Chair overrules 
the point of order. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: Strike ont all of sec- 
tion 8. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
discuss the amendment, because it raises the same issue that 
has been argued at other points in the bill; but my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Jounson], who has not taken any of the 
time in the debate heretofore, would like at this moment to 
have an opportunity to say something on the general question 
of branch banking. I hope he will be recognized to discuss 
my amendment, as well as the general subject involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
rise to support the amendment of my colleague from Texas 
[Mr. Black]. a member of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and whose judgment and ability, I think, rank very 
high, and very justly so, in this House. I am aware of the 
fact that this committee has been very much deluged with 
arguments concerning the question of branch banking, and I 
doubt very much whether I can add anything of value to what 
has already been said. I am impressed, however, with the fact 
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that this Congress has not considered at this session any ques- 
tion fraught with more importance than the bill now under 
consideration. 

This bill, known as the McFadden bill, amends in several 
respects the law regulating national banks. 

It is voluminous, covering 25 pages, and contains 18 sec- 
tions, each of which deals with a different subject. 

A number of its proyisions I favor and would like to see 
enacted into law, but unless the branch-banking feature is 
eliminated I shall be compelled to vote against it. 

Briefly, let me speak of this objectionable feature. Con- 
gress is called upon for the first time to authorize national 
banks to establish branch banks. This privilege is not uni- 
form and is conferred on banks only in those States where the 
State law permits the State banks to operate branches. In 
17 States this privilege would be conferred; in 31 it would be 
denied. Texas would not be affected by it, for article 16, sec- 
tion 16, of our State constitution, which authorizes the crea- 
tion of State banks, also prohibits branch banking by providing 
that they “shall not be authorized to engage in business at 
more than one place, which shall be designated in its charter.” 
My opposition, therefore, is not based on local conditions but 
upon principles which I deem to be fundamental and of vital 
importance. 

I have been interested in the discussion by gentlemen here 
who have based their opinion with respect to the question of 
branch banking upon geographical lines. I believe that branch 
banking is either right or wrong, and if right it should be 
permitted everywhere, and if wrong it should be prohibited 
everywhere, [Applause.] 

The proponents of this bill do not commend branch banking 
but condemn it, and then seek to justify it on the ground that 
it is necessary to enable national banks to successfully compete 
with State banks which engage in that practice. 

Is this an artful method of the friends of the bill to pitch 
the debate on some ground other than the justification of 
branch banking? Do they believe that this plea of confession 
and avoidance will cause Congress to minimize the evils of this 
system, and to magnify and think only of the existing compe- 
tition between national and State banks? It seems so. 

To say that a thing is evil means nothing. The effect of its 
operation must be pictured, its harmful results must be pointed 
out, otherwise the finite mind will grasp none of its evil 
consequences, 

Wherever branch banking has been permitted monopoly has 
ultimately been the result. Take England in 1842; she had 
429 banks and in 1922 only 20 banks, and of these 20 we are 
told that 5 control 87 per cent of all the banking of the nation. 
Take Canada; in 1885 there were 41 individual banks and at 
the present time only 14, banking control being centered in 
the cities of Montreal and Toronto. In France four great 
branch-banking systems cover and control the nation's finances. 
In our own American Republic, in the States where it has 
been permitted—and it is in its infaney here—consolidation 
and mergers haye been the order of the day, and a few strong 
institutions are gradually securing a monopoly on the banking 
business in those States. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman refers to the English 
experience, and the question is considered in the hearings also. 
Does the gentleman wish. the Members of the House to infer 
that beeause of this consolidation there is no competition in 
banking in England? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to reply that if we adopt 
the system of branch banking as practiced in England the 
small banks will be a thing of the past and a few large institu- 
tions will dominate the banking business of this country. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman did not answer the ques- 
tion I asked him, Has competition been eliminated in the 
banking situation of England? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is eliminated to the extent that 
there were only 20 banks in England in 1922, whereas back in 
1842 there were 429 banks. 

Mr, JACOBSTELN. Does the gentleman mean that we will 
have no more competition in this country? Let me read a 
statement that I have here on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I can not take the time to yield 
to the gentleman to read a statement. : 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. - Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for just one question? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 


* 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Is it not a fact that the banking 
situation in England has become so dangerous that they are 
seriously considering the nationalization of banks there? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As to that I am not informed, but 
I know that in some of the States where branch banking has 
been permitted the States are becoming powerless to protect 
themselyes from that evil. 

Monopoly, always dangerous, is fraught with extraordinary 
hazard when applied to the business of banking which controls 
the credit of the country. The vast power wielded by these 
institutions affects economic industries of every character, Its 
refusal to extend credit can paralyze both commerce and agri- 
culture, and can dictate the policy of all lines of business activ- 
ity. It has done this in France and other countries, and such 
has been its tendency in the few States where it has been 
permitted. When such power is once acquired the monopoly 
becomes so powerful that the task of curbing or controlling it 
is exceedingly difficult. It dictates and controls the political 
power of a State, and its governmental policies are shaped and 
molded by its tyrannical will. 

Gentlemen say they want to legislate for the interest of all 
the people; then let us not lay the anointing hand of approval 
of the Federal Government upon a system like this. Let us 
not sow the seed which will grow to a plant of such magnitude 
as to become a menace in our political and economie life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man have five minutes more in order to conclude his remarks. _ 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘Tlie gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of his colleague be extended five 

minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I can not follow the logic of the 
gentlemen who say that they are opposed to branch banking 
and yet vote to license it. Branch banking they say is wrong, 
but you must have a little of it to offset some of it that the 
State banks are carrying on. 

They remind me of the foolish mother who, having forbidden 
her daughter to go in bathing, told her to hang her clothes on 
a hickory limb and in the same breath admonished her not to go 
near the water, or the unwise father who told his son that 
honesty is the best policy and he should always be honest, at 
least as honest as his neighbor, but no more so for fear it 
might be unprofitable. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I agree with the gentleman from Texas 
and am absolutely in accord with him in being against branch 
banking in all forms; but what remedy would the gentleman 
offer, there now being States which do allow branch banking 
and in which the national banks are not allowed to compete 
with the State banks by having branch banks? What remedy 
would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the solution of the prob- 
lem is one for the States which have initiated this evil; and I 
do not believe that because 6 States of the American Union—I 
think branch banks are permitted in 17, but there are only 6 
where it is active—permit branch banking, that 42 States of 
this Union should inaugurate and adopt in its national banking 
system a policy that is unwise and monopolistic, simply to 
accommodate 6 States. [Applause.] 

I commend unto my good friend, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery], the example set by my own State, 
which has prohibited branch banking by constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does not the gentleman believe in giving 
the natonal banks an opportunity to compete with the present 
branch banks in the States which do allow branch banking? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not afraid of the ultimate 
result of competition between national banks and State banks, 
because the history of the national banks has demonstrated 
that at all times they haye been able to compete successfully 
with all other forms of banking. Besides, aceording to the 
evidence of Comptroller Dawes in the hearing, as I recall, there 
fire only 517 State banks in the entire United States which 
have branch banks; this is less than 2 per cent of the total 
number of State and national banks. Is it wise to permit 2 
per cent of the banks of the country to dictate to the other 98 
per cent on this or any other feature of banking? 

Mr. BEEDY, Right at that point will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him? I am sure the gentleman does not want 
to mislead the House. The gentleman made the statement 
that the history of national banks has at all times shown that 
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they were able to compete with other banks. I am wondering 
whether the gentleman realizes that since 1918, because of this 
competition through State branch banks, 521 national banks 
have been. obliged to give up their national charters and take 
out State charters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is strange, however, in that 
connection that I have been unable—and I have read all of 
the hearings—to find how many State banks have nationalized. 
[Anplause. ] 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman permit an observa- 
tion? The gentleman's observation on that point is also true 
with: reference to State banks. Many national banks. went 
out of business in 1923, and State banks, too, but that was 
due to the bankrupting policy of the Republican administra- 
tion, both domestic and foreign, which has brought about 
the failure of more banks in three years, both State and na- 


tional, than occurred during the eight years of the adminis- ; 


tration of Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I agree with the explanation 
of the gentleman from Oregon, Who is both a good Democrat 
and an able Representative. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman permit me to say that 
the absence of the statistics to which he calls our atten- 
tion, relative to the conversion of State banks into national 
banks, is due te the fact that there are no statistics to that 
effect. I do not know of any conyersions of that kind, and I 
do not think an investigation will reveal any. If I am wrong, 
I am ready to be corrected by anybody. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman does not mean 

to say that is a fact? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am asking anybody here to correct me. 
So far as my knowledge goes, there has been. no such con- 
versions into national banks, and the investigations of this 
committee have disclosed no such fact. I make that state- 
ment te the hest of my knowledge, and if there is anybody 
here who can correct me I am ready to be corrected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know of many State banks in 
Texas within recent years which have become national banks, 
and I am sure that is true elsewhere. 

I ean not subscribe to the philosophy advanced by adherents 
ar this bill in debate, that it should not be measured by the 
principle of right or wrong, but by expediency alone; nor with 
the statement of the gentleman that it is not the function 
of Congress to determine whether individual banking or branch 
banking is preferable. That is the fundamental issue involved 
in this question, and which must be settled and can not be 
avoided. I am not in sympathy with those who would solve 
problems by dulling the conscience with opiates and base justi- 
fication on the ground of compromise. They should remember 
the language of Lowell: 


Compromise makes a good umbrella, but a bad roof; it is a temporary 
expedient, sometimes wise in party politics, but almost sure to be 
unwise in statesmanship. 


If gentlemen sincerely desire to stop branch banking, let 
them prove their faith by their works, by outlawing it, not by 
licensing it. Snakes can not be exterminated by growing little 
ones, Vice can not be overcome by embracing it. 

I am opposed to this feature of the bill for another reason, 
I believe in the doctrine of State rights, and in the preserva- 
tion of the sovereignty of the State, but I also believe in the 
preservation of national rights—that Is, those rights which the 
Federal Government has reserved to itself, and concerning 
which it alone must legislate. 

I believe in the preservation of national institutions, and 
there is no institution in our Republic more national in its 
character than our system of national banks. This has been 
the secret of its strength and its marvelous success. I am 
opposed to delegating to the various State legislatures what the 
policy of our national banking system shall be. It is bad in 
principle and dangerous in precedent. 

If the few States which have inaugurated branch banking 
can induce the Federal Government to follow their example 
in this regard, what is there to prevent some trust-ridden State 
from compelling its legislature to inaugurate other methods 
of banking equally bad in principle, which the national banks 
would ultimately have to adopt and follow? Friends of this 
bill give as their reason for supporting it the preservation of 
the national banking system. 

That is my reason for opposing it. I want the Federal 
Government to jealously guard and reserve to itself all power 
of determining our system of national banking, and not follow 
the whim or the fancy of any particular State. Let us keep 


| ner indicated, 
the national banking system free from all evil and vicious | 


methods, and at the same time let Congress keep unto itself, 
and itself alone, the power and the right to meld and shape 
its destiny. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Buacr]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had unGer consideration the bill H. R. 8887 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 

Mr. Broom, for five days, on account of sickness. 
CORRECTION 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask that the RECORD 
be corrected. On roll call No. 25 of yesterday I was marked 
as not answering. I was present and answered to my name. 

15 5 SPEAKER. Without objection the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House of Representatives that the President had approved and 
signed bills of the following titles: 

On January 9, 1925: 

H. R. 4275. An act authorizing the Ponca Tribe of Indians re- 
siding in the States of Oklahoma and Nebraska to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims; and f 

H. R. 8545. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, owner- 
ship, and right of possession of the Yankton Band of Santee 
Sioux Indians to the Red Pipestone quarries, Minnesota, 

On January 10, 1925: 

H. R. 162. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma, to establish a term of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Judicial District of Okla- 
homa at Pauls Valley, Okla.; and 

H. R. 644. An act providing for the holding of the United 
States district and circuit courts at Poteau, Okla. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED : 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 62. An act to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge in and for the district of Indiana and to 
establish judicial divisions therein, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—STANDARD OIL CO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read as 
follows: 

To the House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the resolution of the House of Repre- 


sentatives (the Senate concurring), H. Con. Res. 41, passed 


January 8, 1925, I return herewith the bill H. R. 2373, entitled 
Gn act for the relief of the Standard Oil Co. at Savannah, 
a.” 


Tue WHITE House, 
January 15, 1925. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: - 

H. R. 62. An act to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge in and for the district of Indiana and to 
establish judicial divisions therein, and for other purposes, 


THE OLD OREGON TRAIL 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the proposed 
legislation to establish the Oregon Trail. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
Is there objection? s 
There was no objection. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, on the 81st of March last I in- 
troduced Joint Resolution 232, to provide for designating the 
route of the Old Oregon Trail, which is as follows: 


Joint resolution to provide for designating the route of the Old Oregon 
Trail 


Whereas the Old Oregon Trail, which originated at Missouri River 
points and traversed half a continent, and was the route over which 
the “great migration” of covered wagons and ox teams went in 1843 
and saved the Oregon country to the United States, and over which 
for many years the homeseekers and empire builders went in great 
numbers and made a great producing territory out of what was for- 
merly a wilderness; and 

Whereas the Oregon country at that time consisted of all that 
territory between the summit of the Rocky Mountains and the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean and between the California and Canadian borders, 
and was held under a joint sovereignty of England and the United 
States, and whose fate for all time was settled by the migration of 
1843, when approximately 1,000 American men and women faced the 
perils of the desert and the wilderness to carve out new homes in the 
Oregon country and make it American territory; and 

Whereas thousands perished by the way and were buried in shallow 
graves by the old trail; and 

Whereas the United States has set aside as national monuments 
many battle fields and other historic spots in this country; and 

Whereas the Old Oregon Trail was more than a battle field and 
offered a greater challenge to courage, for along its dusty course of 
2,000 miles American citizens daily faced death without the panoply 
of war, the beating of drums, or the flying of flags, and saved a vast 
empire to the United States; and ; 

Whereas this service has long been neglected and the youth of our 
land have not learned of the heroic self-sacrifice of those intrepid 
pioneers, who did so much for America; and 

Whereas in order that this the world's most historic highway“ 
may be perpetuated in history and its traditions be kept alive for all 
time, and in order to show to the world that the American people are 
not unmindful of the sacrifices of our citizens and do recognize valorous 
deeds: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That the highway extending from Independence, Mo., 
and from Council Biuffs, Iowa, to Seaside, Oreg., and to Olympia, 
Wash., through the States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, and variously known as the Overland 
Trail, the Mormon Road, the Emigrant Rond, and the Oregon Trai, 
and coinciding as near as may be with the system of Federal-aid 
highways through said States, shall hereafter be known as the Old 
Oregon Trail, 

Sec. 2. That the road herein designated as the Old Oregon Trall 
shall follow, as closely as economic and topographie conditions will 
permit, the route traveled by the pioneers in their journeys westward 
to the Oregon country over said trail, and shall extend through Kansas 
City, in the State of Missouri; Kansas City, Gardner, Lawrence, 
Topeka, Rossville, Louisville, and Frankfort, in the State of Kansas; 
thence through Fairbury, Hebron, Grand Island, connecting with the 
road from Council Bluffs through Omaha, Fremont, and Columbus, and 
thence through Kearney, North Platte, Lewellen, Bayard, and Scotts- 
bluff, in the State of Nebraska; thence through Torrington, Fort Lara- 
mie, Douglas. Casper, Alcova, Muddy Gap, Eden, Granger, Kem- 
merer, and Cokeville, in the State of Wyeming; thence through Mont- 
pelier, Soda Springs, Pocatello, American Falls, Burley, Twin Falls, 
Buhl, Glenns Ferry, Mountain Home, Boise, Nampa, Caldwell, Parma, 
Payette, and Weiser, in the State of Idaho; and through Nyssa, 
Ontario, Huntington, Baker, La Grande, Pendleton, Umatilla, and 
along the Columbia River through The Dalles, Hood River, Portland, 
Astoria, und Seaside, in the State of Oregon; thence through Van- 
couver and on to Olympia, in the State of Washington. 


A similar measure has already passed the Senate, and it is 
hoped that we may have consideration of this legislation during 
the present Congress. 

I wish to submit for the information of the House some his- 
torical facts regarding this thoroughfare, assembled by Walter 
E. Meacham, of Baker, Oreg.: 


The history of the Old Oregon Trail is a story of the great big 
out-of-doors, a tale of the hills, a story of human endeavor, suffering, 
privation, determination, and final accomplishment. It is a story as 
big and broad as life itself, a story of a people with a vision, who 
feared not and who laughed at death. King Solomon said “A nation 
without a vision is lost.” 

The pioneers who came in the first wagon train over the trail in 
1843, and from then on throngh the succeeding years, had a vision of 
a happy home in the “Oregon country,” and they endured all of the 
hardships of the trail in order that this vision might become a reality. 

The history of the world does not offer a parallel of so many people 
traveling such a distance for a common purpose as the migration of 
1852-53 to the Oregon country.“ 


Ever since the dawn of history mankind has been restless and has 
sought for new lands to discover and for new worlds to conquer, and 
ever the movement has been to the west. The last great migration, 
the greatest of them all, occurred in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, when all of that country west of the Missouri was subju- 
gated and the last frontier disappeared before the rush of the home 
seeker and empire builder. 


OREGON COAST DISCOVERED 


Going back a few centuries into history, we find that Sir Francis 
Drake discovered the Oregon coast in 1579 and called it “ New Albion.” 

Juan Perez, a Spanish navigator, landed on the Oregon coast in 1775, 
and in 1778 Capt. James Cook secured a small bale of furs from the 
Indians on the northwest coast and took it to China and received a 
fabulous price for it, and which created an interest in the fur-trading 
possibilities of the Northwest which resulted later in explorations and 
eventually in the building up of the “ Oregon country,” Explorers of 
the various countries sailed the waters of the Pacific in search of the 
fabled straits of Anian and the Oregon,“ the “Great river of the 
West.” 

DISCOVERY OF THE “ OREGON” 


The honor of discovering the “ Great river of the West” belongs to 
an American captain who had the vision and courage to sail his ship 
across the treacherous waters of the bar where the great flood entered 
the ocean, and on May 11, 1792, sailed up the river and gave it the 
name of his ship, “ Columbia.” 

The incentive of great gains in the fur-trading business was a direct 
cause of the exploration and settlement of the Oregon country.” 
The first in the field was the Hudson Bay Co., whose ambition. was 
to retain the Oregon country“ as a great fur-producing field and 
who discouraged settlement by those who desired to make homes. 
There were also the Northwest Co., Missouri Fur Co., the Mackinaw, 
and others. 


LEWIS AXD CLARK 


In 1805 Lewis and Clark penetrated through the vast wilderness and 
reached the mouth of the Columbia River und made extensive and 
accurate surveys of the region. Their return aud the report of the 
country that they found west of the Rockies stirred up great interest 
in this hitherto almost unknown region. 

Now comes onto the scene another man with a vision—John Jacob 
Astor, who had been engaged in the fur-trading business for several 
years, and who saw the great possibilities of the Oregon country“ as 
a great mouth of the Columbia; and so he formed the Pacific Fur Co., 
taking in partnership with him Alexander McKay, Ducan McDougal, 
Donald McKenzie, and Wilson Price Hunt. 


ASTORIA FOUNDED 


Two expeditions were planned and carried out—one by sea and one 
by land—to reach the mouth of the Columbia and establish a tur- 
trading post there and other posts on the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 
Captain Thorn, on the ship Tonquin, led the expedition by sea and 
founded Astoria April 12, 1811, built a fort and raised the Stars and 
Stripes over it. The expedition by land was under the leadership of 
Wilson Price Hunt, who had in his company such men as Donald 
McKenzie, Joseph Miller, Robert McLellan, John Dny, Ramsny Crooks, 
Pierre Dorion (interpreter), John Bradbury (scientist), Mr. Nutall 
(scientist), and John Reed (clerk). 


HUNT EXPEDITION FORMED 


After being greatly harassed in his undertaking by the Missouri 
Fur Co., which did not relish the thought of a riyal company coming 
into the field, Mr. Hunt finally gathered together a company of boat- 
men and hunters with which to make the journey, the outfitting point 
being St. Louis, Mo., which was then the outpost of civilization. In 
October, 1810, Mr. Hunt and his party left St. Louis and proceeded up 
the Missouri River in boats a number of miles, where a winter camp 
was made. Early in the spring of 1811 the start was made from 
Nodawa, there being 26 in the party, As the party proceeded, deser- 
tions were made in the little company, but recruits were also received 
as they went along, so that the party was enlarged rather than 
diminished. 

Benjamin Jones and Alexander Carson, Edward Robinson, John 
Hoback and Jacob Rizner, and several other hunters on their way 
back to civilization were met and could not resist the lure of adyen- 
ture and joined Mr. Hunt's party, and were a welcome addition to that 
little band. Robinson had been scatped a few months previous and 
wore a handkerchief around his head in lieu of hair. 

The Omahas, Poncas, and Sioux Indians were encountered as the 
party proceeded. and friendly relations being established with all of 
them, the little company proceeded without molestation. Great herds 
of buffalo, elk, and deer were seen and the company did not lack 
for fresh meat. The party left the river at the Arickara Village, 
where it traded with the Indians for horses with which to make the 
trip overland to the Columbia. This village was located probably 
near what is now known as Pierre, S. Dak. 
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Guns, powder, bullets, highly colored beads and blankets, knives, 
and tomahawks were traded for horses, and finally, after much 
trafficking, 82 horses were secured and loaded with members of the 
party and its belongings. 


THE TRIP OVERLAND 


The party now tarned its back upon all communication with the 
outer world and set out upon its tedlous and dangerous journey over 
the mountains and plains which separated it from the object of its 
trip. 

The Cheyenne Indians were next encountered, with which the party 
traded for more horses. In Wyoming the Crow Indians were met 
and more horses obtained. The party was forced to watch these 
Indians continually to avoid treachery, but finally parted with them 
without any trouble. 

The Shoshone and Flathead Indians were the next tribes encountered 
and trading for more horses and for buffalo meat was prosecuted. 
The party reached Wind River, Wyo., in September, 1811, and pro- 
ceeded up that stream for a number of miles, then crossing the 
mountains and coming upon the headwaters of the Snake River the 
latter part of September, 


EMBARKING ON THE SNAKE 


At the old post of Fort Henry, near where St. Anthony, Idaho, now 
stands, the party built rafts and boats and embarked joyfully on the 
waters of the Snake, thinking now that all was plain sailing on to 
the mouth of the Columbia, At this place Robinson, Hoback, Rizner, 
and Mr. Miller, one of the partners, stayed to trap and hunt for 
beaver and other animals. The balance of the party embarked on 
the river October 18, 1811. 

On October 21, what is now American Falls was reached and it 
was necessary to lower the boats around the Falls by means of 
ropes. 

On October 28 the party arrived at a point near the present site of 
Twin Falls, Here the party met with many reverses and endured 
many hardships. One of the boats was wrecked and one of the boat- 
men, Antoine Clappine, was drowned, 

This place in the river was called Caldron Linn. The situation of 
the travelers was indeed gloomy, as a survey of the river showed that 
it was impossible to navigate it, and the banks of the river were so 
high and steep that it was difficult to secure water for drinking 
purposes. 

There was no game in the country and the company began to suffer 
from hunger, 


HARDSHIPS AND PERILS FACED 


The party divided into several groups to try and discover the best 
way out of the dilemma, McLennan and 3 men kept on down the 
river, Crooks and 5 men started back up the river to secure horses 
left at Fort Henry, McKenzie and 4 men started across the desert, 
and Mr. Hunt and 31 men, besides the squaw and two children of 
Pierre Dorion, stayed in camp. In three days Crooks and his party 
returned, deeming it impossible to secure the horses and get back to 
the party before winter. The main party then kept on down the river, 
subsisting on fish and an occasional beaver. The party then divided, 
Mr. Hunt and 18 men going on one side of the river and Mr. Crooks 
and 18 men on the other side, 

Some Snake Indians were encountered from whom some salmon and 
a dog were purchased. On November 17 several Indians were met, one 
of whom had a horse, Mr. Hunt finally purchased the animal in ex- 
change for an old tin kettle after having offered a gun, ammunition, 
and beads in vain. 

Mr. Hunt here left the river and started over the desert. The party 
encountered great suffering and hardship on this journey and finally 
reached the Boise River and an Indian camp, where fish and dogs were 
purchased for food. The Payette and Weiser Rivers were forded, and 
the Snake River finally reached again. 

November 28, a bag of meal and some fish were purchased from a 
party of Shoshones, who informed Mr, Hunt that they had seen white 
men on both sides of the Snake River within the last few days. 


A DESERT THEN 


Warhington Irving, in his account of the Hunt Expedition, has this 
to say of the country west of the Snake: 

“A dreary desert of sand and gravel extends from the Snake 
River almost to the Columbia. Here and there is a thin and 
scanty herbage, insufficient for the pasture of horse or buffalo. 
Indeed these trackless wastes between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific are even more desolate and barren than the naked, 
upper prairies on the Atlantic side; they present vast dreary and 
thirsty wilds between the habitations of man, in traversing which 
the wanderer will often be in danger of perishing,” 

If the same party could go over this route now, what a different 
story they would have to tell, for the magic hand of reclamation has 
made a garden out of the former desert, and populous towns have 
sprung up in the Snake River Valley, where members of the Hunt ex- 
pedition nearly perished of hunger and hardship. 


TERRORS OF THE CANYON 


Mr, Hunt and his party continued on down the river canyon, which 
was very steep and difficult to negotiate. Food was very scarce, the 
party subsisting on a black-tail deer, a beaver, and some frozen berries. 
The horses were killed and eaten one by one until only that owned by 
Pierre Dorion remained. 

On December 6, 1811, Mr. Crooks and his party were seen on the 
other side of the river returning after a vain attempt to get through 
the narrow precipitous canyon of the river and seeing nothing but 
mountains piled upon mountains for miles ahead, Crooks and his men 
were almost starved, having subsisted on a few beayer and old mocca- 
sins, Hunt and his men then turned about and started back up the 
river. 

In their extremity Mr. Hunt suggested that the horse of Pierre 
Dorion be killed and eaten, but the owner doggedly refused to part with 
his animal. Continuing on, the party came unexpectedly upon a camp 
of Shoshone Indians, who fied in great fright when the white men came 
in sight. The party immediately caught five horses and killed one for 
food, They made a boat out of the skin and sent meat over to the 
starving men on the other side of the rlyer. One of the Canadians, Jean 
Baptiste Provost, returned in the boat and, because of his hunger and 
enfeebled condition, became excited on beholding meat roasting before 
the fire and upset the canoe and was drowned in the cold, swift current 
of the river. 

A station on the Homestead Branch of the railroad down the river 
is named after the unfortunate Canadian, and one also in honor of 
Sardeple, another Canadian boatman who ferried meat across the 
treacherous stream for the relief of the men on the other side. Pro- 
ceeding along the river banks the party met with some Shoshone In- 
dians, and the lure of an old tin kettle secured another horse for food. 

Mr. Hunt now came to the Weiser River, where a band of Shoshones 
were camped. From them he traded for a couple of horses a dog and 
some dried cherries. After considerable dickering they procured an 
Indian guide to lead them over the mountains to the Columbia. On 
December 23 the party crossed the Snake, leaving it with no regret, 
the Canadians calling it the “Accursed Mad River.“ 


TRIP ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS 


The route now led up the Burnt River from the present site of Hunt- 
ngton to where Durkee now stands and on across the hills to the 
Powder River Valley at the present site of Baker, which was reached 
by the party on December 28. The party continued on across the val- 
ley, passing the present site of Haines and North Powder. Mount 
Hunt, one of the highest peaks in the Elkhorn range west of Haines, 
has been named after Mr. Hunt. : 

It was in the vicinity of North Powder that the wife of Pierre 
Dorion gave birth to her baby. The main party kept on while Dorion 
remained with his wife and children in their crude camp and attended 
her in her sickness, 

NEW YEAR'S FEAST 

On December 30 the party arrived in the Grand Ronde Valley and 
found six lodges of Shoshones camped in the vicinity of the present 
town of Union. On December 31 Dorion and his family caught up with 
the main party. It is fitting at this time to pay a tribute to the In- 
dian wife of Dorion, who had shared the hardships of the dreary 
march with as great fortitude as the men, though she was far advanced 
in her pregnancy. She exhibited a force of character in many of the 
trying situations faced by the party worthy of one in a much higher 
walk of life. 

The praises of Sacajawea, the Indian woman who accompanied 
Lewis and Clark on their journey across the continent, are heralded in 
song and story, while the patient little Indian woman with the Hunt 
expedition is unnamed and unsung, while the privations she under- 
went were many times greater than those of Sacajawea. The party 
spent New Year's day with the Indians feasting on horse and dog 
meat and celebrating the day in the best manner possible under the 
circumstances. 

The following day the party struck out to cross the Blue Moun- 
talus passing near the present location of La Grande, The journey 
across the mountains was very difficult and tedious, the snow being 
waist deep and the weather very cold. 

The child of Pierre Dorion died on the trip across the mountains. 
On January 8 a camp of the Sciatogas on the Eu-O-Tala or Uma- 
tilla was reached, which was near the present site of Pendleton. 

THE UMATILLA REACHED 


These Indians had brass kettles, axes, teakettles, and other imple- 
ments showing that they had communication with white traders. 

Here horses and dogs were bought for food. A blanket, a knife, or a 
half pound of blue beads bought a horse. These Indians did not eat 
horse flesh but feasted on elk and deer meat, but they asked such a 
high price for it that the white men were forced to content them- 
selves with a bit of horse and dog meat. 

The Umatilla abounded with beaver, and the Indians were induced 
to trap this animal, as its skin could be easily sold to the white 
traders. 
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THE COLUMBIA 


The party pressed on and reached the Columbia on January 21, at 
a point between the mouth of the Umatilla and the mouth of the 
Walah Wallah River. Here fish and dogs were secured from the 
Indians found there. Stray bits of information from the Indians gave 
the party hopes that McKenzie and McLennan and party had passed 
down the river some time before. Proceeding down the river the 
party arrived at the Indian village of Wishram on January 31. 

Wishram was located near what is now the town of Spedis, Wash., 
a few miles up the river from The Dalles. 

The village must haye been near what we now call Celilo Falls, 
as it is spoken of as the fishing mart of the Indians and where the 
salmon were speared as they tried to leap the rapids. 

This tribe was called the Tlak-Luit, and are described as being 
very sly and thievish. 

Continuing on down the river, Mr. Hunt and his party reached 
what is now called Cascade Locks, where a thieving band of Indians 
Were encountered and the utmost vigilance was needed to protect the 
property of the party. After considerable dickering Mr. Hunt pro- 
cured the necessary, number of boats with which to make the trip 
down the river to Astoria, 


THE JOURNEY’S END 


The trip from here down the river was uneventfal, and finally on 
the 15th day of February, 1812, the party swept down the stream 
and came in sight of Astoria. 

The feelings of the party can be imagined when we stop to consider 
that it bad been over a year on the way from St. Louis, most of the 
time in a trackless wilderness and among savage tribes. 

Among the first to greet them were Reed, McLennan, and McKenzie, 
from whom they had been separated at the Caldron Linn, near what 
is now Twin Falls. These men had started out from the Caldron Linn 
to find a route and had come together at what they called the Devil's 
Scuttle Hole and is near what we call the Seven Devils country. They 
followed the Snake down to the Columbia; then down to Astoria, where 
they arrived a month ahead of Mr. Hunt. The distance traveled by 
the Hunt party was about 3,500 miles, though the actual distance from 
St. Louis to Astoria is only 1,800 miles. 

The following days were given over to rejoicing over the safe arrival 
of the party. The colors were hoisted, guns were fired, and there was 
a feast of beaver, fish, and venison, which was a welcome diversion 
from horse and dog flesh which the party had subsisted on for so 
Jong. The festivities ended up with a grand dance at night, led by 
the Canadian voyagers. 


RETURN TRIP ATTEMPTED 


On March 22, 1812, Join Reed, Ben Jones, McLennan, and two 
Canadians started back to St. Louis with dispatches for Mr. Astor, 
telling of the business at Astoria and the safe arrival of Mr. Hunt 
and most of his party. Mr. Reed had the dispatches in a tin box 
which he strapped securely on his back. 

They were reinforced by a party of 12 men carrying supplies to the 
post on the Oakinagan. 

At Wishram they had to portage their supplies around the rapids, 
and were set upon by the Indians and Mr. Reed badly wounded and 
his tin box of dispatches stolen, the Indians thinking it contained 
“ Big Medicine.” One Indian was killed and one wounded. The In- 
dians demanded that Mr. Reed be given up as a sacrifice to the dead 
warrior, but the demand was refused and the matter settled by the 
white men giving the Indians a blanket to cover the dead warrior and 
tobacco for the living. 

The object of Reed's journey now being defeated by the loss of the 
tin box, the whole party repaired, with Robert Stuart, to the establish- 
ment on the Oakinagan. After a few days there they started back 
for Astoria and in the course of their journey came npon Mr. Crooks 
and John Day, both naked and almost fantishéd. 

They reported that they had been stripped of their clothing by the 
inhabitants of Wishram and were on their way to the Wallah Wallahs. 
The whole party now continued down the river and reached Astoria 
en May 11. A second land expedition to convey dispatches to Mr. 
Astor was sent out June 29 under command of Robert Stuart. A 
party of 60 journeyed together as far as the Wallah Wallah village for 
mutual protection from the thieving bands at Wisbram. 


STUART'S TRIP 


Jobn Day, a veteran hunter, who accompanied the expedition from 
St. Louis and who underwent great hardships at the hands of the In- 
dians, became deranged from the sufferings he had endured and was 
sent back to Astoria under care of friendly Indians. Within a year he 
died, and thus passed out a frontiersman for whom later two rivers 
in Oregon were named. 

At the village of the Wallah Wallahs, Mr. Stuart secured horses for 
his little band which was to bear the dispatches to St. Louis. With 
him were Ben Jones, Andri Vallar, Francis Clerc, McLennan, and 
Crooks. 4 
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Crossing the Blue Mountains the party came upon a great sulphur 
spring and lake around which were numbers of antlers which had been 
shed by the elk which frequented the region. On this site is now 
located Hot Lake, Oreg., a great health resort. 

On August 12 the Snake River was reached, and on August 20 the 
party encountered Hoback, Miller, Rizner, and Robinson, who had left 
the Hunt party at the Henry post to trap and hunt. They reported 
that they had been robbed of their furs and clothing by a band of 
Arapahays and had barely escaped with their lives and had wandered 
among the hills barely existing on fish and berries. 

The augmented party now continued on its way up the river and 
finally reached the Caldron Linn, where they found that six of the 
caches made by Mr. Hunt had been found and ransacked by the In- 
dians. Before reaching the Caldron Linn, however, they came upon 
some Shoshones busily engaged in spearing salmon at a place which 
they named Salmon Falls. 

Here Robinson, Rizner, and Hoback were outfitted and remained to 
trap and hunt. On September 19 Mr. Stuart and his little party 
reached the headwaters of the Snake, where their horses were stolen 
by a rascally band of Crow Indians, and they proceeded on their way 
on foot. The winter was spent in camp on the banks of the Platte 
River, and in the spring the march to St. Louis was renewed. Finally, 
on April 30, 1813, the party reached St. Louis and the dispatches were 
sent to Mr. Astor in New York City. The journey had taken 10 
months of time and ineredible hardships, and the news of the journey 
of Mr. Hunt and his party and the return trip created a great sensa- 
tion, and was the first news of the establishment of Astoria at the 
mouth of the Columbia, 


EXPEDITION HAS NO EQUAL 


There is no expedition in all history which faced the perils and 
endured the hardships which the Hunt expedition did. Famished at 
times almost to the point of complete exhaustion, facing death in every 
mile, with hope almost gone, this brave little band kept doggedly on 
and finally accomplished its purpose and reached its destination. They 
blazed the original Old Oregon Trail from old Fort Hall to the sea, 
and later Stuart and his men on their return trip blazed the way to the 
Missouri down the Platte. 

In later years this route was traversed by the covered wagons of 
the home builders and the pack trains of the gold seekers, and because 
of the great multitude that came and the great number who died on 
the way and the purpose that the old trail served in saving the 
“Oregon country” to the United States, it became the world’s most 
historic highway, the road that won an empire. 


TRAGEDY OF THE TRAPPERS 


During the summer of 1812 John Reed, Giles LeClere, Francois 
Landry, Jean Baptiste Turcot, André Chappelle, Pierre Dorion and 
family, and Pierre Delaunay established a camp on the Snake River to 
hunt and trap and te search for Robinson, Hoback, and Rizner. a 

During the autumn Landry died and Delaunay deserted, but a little 
later on Robinson, Hoback, and Rizner joined the party. 

Rizner, LeClerc, and Dorion and his family made a camp five days’ 
journey from the main camp in a well-stocked beaver country. 

One evening, while Dorion's wife was preparing supper, LeClere 
staggered into camp pale and bleeding. He informed her that the 
Indians had killed her husband and Rizner. She immediately caught 
two of the horses, loaded LeClere and some provisions on one of them 
and herself and the two children on the other, and fied. 

On the third night LeClerc died of his wounds and exposure, as they 
dared not build a fire, On the fourth day the main camp was reached 
and the Indian woman found it deserted, with signs of a great struggle 
having taken place, and she surmised that the entire party bad been 
wiped out by the Indians, 

She and her children wintered in the Blue Mountains in a wild and 
lonely canyon, subsisting on the flesh of the two horses and such other 
food as could be procured, Im the spring she struck out across the 
hills and finally arrived at a village of the Wallah-Wallahs. Thus 
passed out many of the brave spirits who helped blaze the trail to 
“Oregon” when it was a vast wilderness, and thus was lost to view 
the brave, patient, resourceful little Indian woman who endured se 
much. 

Then came on the War of 1812-1814, and through the treachery and 
cowardice of those in charge of the post, Mr. Hunt being absent, Agte- 
ria was given over to the English and remained in their possession 
until it was restored by treaty several years later. Then for a number 
of years the “Oregon country,” consisting of the present States of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, western Montana, and northwestern Wy- 
oming, was a “no man's land,“ which was held under a joint sov- 
ereignty of England and the United States. 


HISTORY MADE AT CHAMPORG 


Then came that epoch-making convention at Champoeg, in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, May 2, 1843. Here 102 men gathered to consider the 
proposition of forming a provisional government and to decide whether 
or not they would live under American or British rule. 
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Here were gathered the various types of frontiersmen, plainsmen, 
trappers, missionaries, traders, home builders—all of them men who 
were inured to the dangers of the wilderness—Americans, Canadians, 
Englishmen, clad in buckskin and homespun, with their rifies in their 
hands, with the leaders of the rival factions marshaling their men for 
the fateful moment. 

The Hudson Bay men were for English rule, for that meant that the 
great expanse of the Oregon country“ would be held as a vast game 
preserve, Those who desired to make homes and build up industry 
were for American rule, Then Jone Meek, who later became the first 
United States marshal for Oregon, rallied the Americans with a stirring 
appeal for the flag, and when the final vote was taken it showed that 
52 had voted for American rule and 50 for British rule, 

It was indeed a very narrow victory and one which might be over- 
thrown at a subsequent time by England importing a number of its 
subjects and holding another convention where those in favor of English 
rule would predominate, 

When the British learned of the activities of Astor in sending out 
expeditions by land and sea to found a post at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, an English expedition was sent out under the command of David 
Thompson, an intrepid and resourceful man, to reach the destination 
first and hoist the flag of England and proclaim all of that country 
the property of Great Britain, Thompson became lost in the fastnesses 
of the Rockies, a greater part of his command deserted him, and he 
reached the mouth of the Columbia three months too late, for he found 
Astoria established and the American flag flying over the ramparts of 
the little fort. 

! FIRST OREGON BOOSTERS 

The first name which we naturally associate with the “ Oregon 
country“ is that of Thomas Jefferson, who visioned the possibilities of 
the great Northwest and who sent out Lewis and Clark on their famous 
expedition, which resulted in much valuable information being recorded 
of the territory tributary to the Columbia. 

In a letter to John Jacob Astor under date of November 9, 1813, 
Jefferson says: 

“T learned with great pleasure the progress you have made 
toward an establishment on the Columbia River. I view it as the 
germ of a great, free, and independent empire on that side of our 
continent, and that liberty and self-government spreading from 
that as well as this side will insure their complete establishment 
over the whole.” 

Another strong character who battled long and hard for the recogni- 
tion of the “ Oregon country“ by the United States was Senator Thomas 
H. Benton, of Missouri. Benton was ably supported by his colleague, 
Senator Lewis F. Linn. Benton understood the needs and aspirations 
of the early ploneers and comprehended to the fullest extent the future 
importance of taking and holding all of the “ Oregon country” for the 
United States. For many years this stalwart figure battled for Oregon, 
and his efforts were finally rewarded by Oregon 8 admitted as a 
Territory and finally as a State. 

Another man who did as much for Oregon as any other and who was 
unappreciated and misunderstood by many was Hall J. Kelly, who was 
inspired by the reports of the Lewis and Clark expedition in 1805 and 
the Wilson Price Hunt expedition in 1811. In 1817 Kelly began to 
Jecture and write about the “Oregon country,” and it was directly 
through his efforts that the various churches were inspired to send 
missionaries to this wild and unknown country. Kelly, however, did 
not reach Oregon until 1832. He suffered many hardships and in- 
dignities and heartaches, but perseyered in his work and surveyed the 
first town site in Oregon on the peninsula between the Willamette and 
Columbia Rivers in 1835, and also made a survey of the Columbia 
from Vancouver to Astoria, which he later turned over to the United 
States Navy Department, He lived the life of a hermit during the last 
few years of his life, crushed and embittered by the indifference and 
opposition which he encountered. 

THE FIRST MISSIONARIES 


The first Christian missionaries to Oregon were Jason and Daniel 
Lee, Methodist, who came in 1834; Rev. Samuel Parker, Congre- 
gationalist, in 1835; Dr. Marcus Whitman and wife, Rey. H. H. 
Spaulding and wife and W. H. Gray, Presbyterians, in 1836; Rey. 
David Leslie and wife, Methodists, in 1837; Rev. Elkanah Walker and 
wife, and Cushing Eells and wife, Congregationalists, in 1838; Rev. 
Francis Norbert Blanchet and Rev. Modeste Demers, Catholics, in 1838, 
and Peter John De Smet, Catholic, in 1840, These were the pioneers ; 
others came after. 

One cause of the missionary movement to the “Oregon country” 
was one largely sentimental and appealing powerfully to the imagina- 
tion and call of self-sacrifice, which was one of the greatest elements in 
the life of a missionary, was the occurence which happened in 1831, 
when four Flathead Indians sent a commission of four Indians to St. 
Louis in search of “The white man's book of heaven.“ The Indians 
found General Clark, who blazed the way across the continent with 
Lewis in 1805, and told him their story, General Clark explained as 
best he could to the Indians the history of man, the birth of Christ, 
precepts of the Bible, the death and resurrection of Jesus. Two of the 


Indian messengers died in St. Louis, and the others went back to their 
tribe disappointed because they could get no teacher to come with 
them. The appeal of the Indians caught the attention and stirred the 
hearts of Christian men and women as nothing had ever done before, 
and was one of the causes of the pioneer missionary coming to the 
“Oregon country.” Jason Lee preached the first sermon west of the 
Rocky Mountains on July 27, 1834, at Fort Hall. Lee then continued | 
on his journey west and reached Fort Vancouver in September, where 
he was kindly received by Chief Factor John McLoughlin, of the Hudson 
Bay Co., who promptly supplied all his personal wants. 

The first mission house in Oregon was built by the Lees near the 
present site of the town of Gervais. 

Dr. Marcus Whitman and Rev. H. H. Spaulding brought their wives 
with them in 1836. Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spaulding breught the 
first white women to come to the Oregon country. Whitman founded 
the mission at Walla Walla, where he and his good wife and Reverend 
and Mrs. Spaulding labored among the untutored Indians and en- 
deavored to civilize them and teach them the Christian religion. Doc- 
tor Whitman was an indefatigable worker for Oregon and saw the ad- 
visability of the United States Government recognizing the Oregon 
country“ and making it a part of the Union. 

In the winter of 1842-43 Whitman with one companion made his 
celebrated ride across the continent, facing untold hardships, and en- 
countering unnumbered dangers to urge upon Congress the necessity 
of recognizing the “ Oregon country.” 

Whitman also had a large influence in persuading the emigrants of 
1843 that wagons could be successfully brought from Fort Hall to 
Walla Walla and to the Willamette Valley. 

Whitman and his wife and 12 other persons were massacred by the 
Indians at the Walla Walla mission November, 1847, while engaged 
in acts of mercy for the savages. Thus passed out two great charac- 
ters who gave up their lives in the pursuit of their duties and in the 
carrying out of their Christian ideals, 

WAGON TRAIN OF 1843 

Then came the celebrated pilgrimage from Fort Hall to Walla Walla 
and the Willamette Valley in 1843, the migration which brought 
1,000 men, women, and children to the“ Oregon country“ and clinched 
forever the right of the United States to it by actual occupaton of 
bona fide settlers. 

Regarding this expedition which made history for America, John 
Cradlebaugh, an Oregon poet, thus graphically and beautifully de- 
scribed as follows: 

Dreamers they were those pioneers 

Of the forties, three and four, 

Who braved the hardships of the plains 
In search of an untried shore. 

Brave of soul were the women folk, 
And the bearded men were strong, 

Who reckoned not how rough the trail 
Nor cared that the way was long. 

Week after week, month after month, 
Steadily, surely, but slow 

They journeyed on ‘til they came to the stream 
Where the waters westward flow. 

And there they beheld the mountains, 
Where night drew its curtain of blue, 

And they knew that beyond lay the land that they sought 
The land where dreams come true.” 

In 1847 the Mormons trayersed a portion of the trail on their 
continuous procession of covered wagons and ox teams traverse its 
length until the iron horse supplanted It. 

In 1847 the Mormons traversed a portion of the trail on their 
pilgrimage to the great Salt Lake. In 1849 came the great rush for 
gold fields in California, and the gold seekers left the old trail at 
the Raft River In Idaho and the Malheur in Oregon and headed south. 
In 1852-53 there came the greatest migration of home seekers and 
home builders that the world has ever seen, Just why they came, 
who can tell? But some restless spirit which has kept mankind on 
the move ever since the dawn of creation impelled men from the 
various walks of life, women unused to the rigors of the trail, 
children of tender years, and babes In arms to leave the comforts of 
an established home and to hazard the perils of the wilderness to 
make new homes In the “Oregon country.” 

THE OLD OREGON TRAIL $ 

There were two principal outfitting points in the early days, ong 
at Independence, Mo., the route from there passing through what 
is now Kansas City (formerly Westport) on into Kansas, to Gardner, 
where the Santa Fe and Oregon Trail parted, thence past what is 
now Topeka, thence northwest into Nebraska, through the present 
town of Hebron and reaching the Platte River near the present town 
of Grand Island, keeping to the south bank of the river until it 
reached what is now North Platte, where the crossing was made to 
the north side of the river, 
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Council Bluffs (formerly Kanesville), Iowa, was another starting 
point, the route from that point following the north bank of the 
Platte and continuing on up that stream into Wyoming, past the 
famous old towns of Fort Laramie and Fort Douglas, through the 
present city of Casper, on past Independence Rock, a great landmark 
of the trail where the emigrants carved their names or initials on 
the great sandstone face of the rock, which was called the register 


of the trail, The Rocky Mountains were crossed at the famous 
south pass, where the town of Pacific is now located. 

Two routes led from here, one making a bend to the south, past 
what is now Kemmerer, the other known as the Sublette Cut-off, both 
coming together at a point which is now called Border. 

Thence on into Idaho, through the present towns of Montpelier, 
Soda Springs, and on to Pocatello, near where old Fort Hall was located 
at the junction of the Port Neuf and the Snake Rivers. 

The route then followed the south bank of the Snake River, passing 
by what are now known as American Falls, Burley, Twin Falls, Filer, 
and Buhl, where the trail took to the hills and came out on the river 
again near the present town of Glenns Ferry. Here the Snake River 
was forded for the first time, From here the trail passed what are 
now Mountain Home, Boise, Nampa, Caldwell, and Parma near where 
old Fort Boise was located and where the second crossing of the 
Snake was made, thence past vicinity of Vale and Ontario and on 
through Huntington at the mouth of the Burnt River Canyon, thence 
up that canyon and on into the Powder River Valley near the present 
city of Baker, then over the hills into the Grande Ronde Valley past 
what is now La Grande, thence over the Blue Mountains past the 
town of Meacham and on to the Umatilla, past the present site of 
Pendleton and on to the Columbia. At The Dalles the emigrants 
took to boats and rafts or to the difficult Barlow Road on through to 
Oregon City and Portland and from thence scattering to points in the 
Willamette Valley, the Clatsop Plains, and into Washington. 

In 1862, when gold was discovered In eastern Oregon and southern 
Idaho, Olds Ferry was established on the Snake River a few miles 
above the present town of Huntington and the course of traffic passed 
through the present towns of Weiser and Payette, and for years that 
route was heavily traveled and the ferry did a big business. To-day 
bridges span the Snake at both towns and the old ferry has about 
passed into history. 

The wagons in which these early settlers came to the “ Oregon 
country“ were called “prairie schooners,” and were made wide and 
deep and bowed at the sides and ends, and were used not only as 
wagons when on the road but as boats in crossing the many streams 
encountered. Each wagon was usually drawn by two or more yoke of 
oxen or teams of horses or mules, with a milk cow and some loose 
stock trailing along, and carrie an average of five people to the wagon. 


THE PATHWAY OF THB PIONEER 


There are two great trails in the history of America—the Santa Fe 
and the Oregon, Both of them left Independence, Mo., then followed 
the same track for 40 miles to where Gardner, Kans., is now located, 
where the Santa Fe veered to the southwest and the Oregon to the 
northwest. At the forks was a sign, Road to Oregon.” 
the way 2,000 miles; there were no other signs and none were needed, 
for the iron wheels of the wagons, the myriad feet of the cattle, and 
the footsteps of the pioneer had worn a pathway 6 to 10 feet in depth, 
50 to 150 feet in width, the fine dust of the desert being ground out 
by the traffic and blown away by the fierce winds which came from 
time to time. It crossed Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, and Oregon, and 
entered portions of Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and Washington. The 
Santa Fe was a trade route while the Oregon was the route of the 
home seeker who came with his plow tied to his wagon and his house- 
hold effects inside to make a home for his loved ones, 

The old Oregon Trail was not laid out by engineers; no grades were 
established ; no streams were bridged, but it wound its way as best it 
could across the hills and through the gullies and across the streams. 

In the springtime, when the hills were green with verdure, when 
the streams were full and fresh, the game plentiful, the old trail was 
one of adventure, romance, and hope; but when the torrid sun of 
summer beat down, the grass all withered, the game departed, the 
streams dry and alkaline, the old trall lost its glamor and became a 
way of hardship, suffering, and death. 

In the words of Joaquin Miller 

“Then dust arose, a long, thin line like smoke 
From out of riven earth, the wheels went groaning by, 
Ten thousand feet in harness and in yoke, 
They rent the ways of ashen alkali, 
And desert winds blew sudden, swift, and dry. 
The dust it laid upon and filled the train, 
It seemed to fill and fret the very sky. 
Lo, dust upon the beast, the tent, the plain, 
And dust, alas, on breasts that rose not up again.” 
SACRED SOIL 

Every foot of the way of the Old Oregon Trail is sacred soll, made 
Sacred by the lives that were lost on the way, made sacred by the 
blood that was shed, by the broken dreams and ambitions of those 
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who carried on after having laid to rest the loved ones who fell by 
the way. It is a sacred heritage handed down to us by a brave ances- 
try to revere and cherish and perpetuate. Let us profit by the wisdom 
of King Solomon and let us have the “vision” to hand down to our 
posterity the history and romance of the Old Trail in a way that 
they can not forget it. As the Burlington was building its line along 
the Platte, a crew of engineers stumbled upon a lonely little grave out 
in the sagebrush and across it was a wagon tire, rusted and crusted 
with time, and on it rudely carved were these words: “ Rebecca 
Winters, age 50 years.” 


“Boys, said the leader, we'll turn aside, 
Here, close by the Trail, her grave shall stay, 
For she came first in this desert wide, 
Rebecca Wright holds right of way.” 


A touching bit of sentiment in a hard-boiled world. And so the 
line of a great railroad was turned to the west that she might lie in 
peace in the little grave she had occupied these many years, for she was 
one who came with the Mormon migration in 1847. 

It was an army of peace which came to subdue the wilderness, 
but its casualties were greater than those of many a battlefield. It 
has been estimated that for each mile of the 2,000-mile course of the 
trail, 17 people per mile paid the price of the winning of the “ Oregon 
Country.” 

STATES CREATED OUT OF “OREGON COUNTRY” 


The provisional government was established in Oregon, May 2, 1843. 
George Abernathy was elected first provincial governor and Joe Meek 
first marshal. 

Oregon was made a Territory August 14, 1848. Gen. Joe Lane was 
appointed first Territorial governor and Joe Meek first United States 
marshal. 

Washington was carved out of Oregon and made a Territory in 1853 
and a State in 1889. 

Idaho was next taken from Oregon and made a Territory in 1863 
and a State in 1890. 

Montana was established as a Territory in 1864 and made a State 
in 1889. 

Wyoming was made a Territory in 1868 and achieved statehood in 
1890. 

THE RUSH FOR GOLD 


In 1862 came the great gold rush to eastern Oregon and southern 
Idaho, and the Old Trail was again the scene of great activity. 

Then came into being the pony express. When we think of the 
pony express, what a vision of romance and adventure it conjures up 
for us, We think of those swift, tireless horses, those brave, hardy 
men, enduring the hardships of the trail, evading or fighting the 
Indians, carrying the news of the world out to the lone frontier. 
Those were the days when man and horse were supreme, 

Then in order to care for the traffic of the country the Concord 
coach came into being, with its sturdy, swaying body on long leathern 
springs and stout wheels, hauled by four to six horses, and being the 
chief mode of transportation for many years. 

What a flood of recollections the old Concord coach brings to the 
old-timer. He thinks of those days and nights on the trail; he thinks 
of those wonderful horses, matched for speed, for color, and for 
weight, ready to go until their great hearts ceased to beat; he thinks 
of those rugged, skillful men who piloted these coaches over the hills 
and across the valleys from the nearest railroad point to the farthest 
frontier. Brave days those were, and now but a memory. 

Freight in those days was hauled in great wagons drawn by from 
12 to 20 mules or horses, driven with a jerk line, the driver riding 
one of the wheel horses and managing his long team with a single line 
running through the bridles of all the animals of the near side, 
Many of the teams sported a semicircle of metal, which was fitted on 
the collars and on which were strung bells, which lent a softened and 
romantic air to the rude outfit which traveled over the roads which 
to-day would seem impassable. 

The teamster in those days had a varied personality. The life he 
led was necessarily rough and laborious and the care of handling 
and attending to his large team gave him a vocabulary varied and 
picturesque and at times not fit for polite society. 

But he and his teams supplied the needs of the communities and 
did their part in building an empire and developing the resources of 
the great Northwest. Freight was carried in boats up the Columbia 
Rivyer as far as Umatilla Landing, where it was transferred to the 
freight wagons and hauled over the Blue Mountains to the gold fields 
of eastern Oregon and southern Idaho. 

Then came the railroad In the early eighties, and the Old Trall, with 
all of its heroic associations, almost forgotten. We say almost,“ 
for the memory of it could never be effaced from the minds of those 
who traversed it in the brave old days. 


MARKING THE TRAIL 


And so it came to pass that in 1906 another man with a vision appears 
upon the scene. Ezra Meeker, then 76 years of age, who came across 
in 1852 as a young man with his bride, outfitted himself with an ox 
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team and prairie schooner and set out from his home in Puyallup, | of brave men and women who dared the terrors of the long, weary 


Wash., te go back over the trail he had traversed as a boy. And as 
he went he marked the way clear through to the Missouri River 
with substantial stone monuments. He proceeded on and drove his 
oxen down to Fifth Avenue in New York City and to Washington, 
D. C., where he was met with outstretched hand by Teddy Roosevelt, 
then President of the United States, who welcomed him to Wash- 
ington and congratulated him on the vision which prompted him to 
make a trip across a continent In a slow moving prairie schooner to 
try and awaken in the minds of the people a love and veneration for 
the deeds of those who faced and conquered the desert and the wilder- 
ness, made history for America, and saved to the United States a 
vast territory. Meeker duplicated his trip in 1910, and to-day at 
the age of 93, he is still active and working for national recognition 
of the Old Oregon Trail and endeayoring to have the story of the 
old trail preserved to posterity in a great moving picture which will 
depict historically correct the scenes and characters of the greatest 
migration of all time. à 

What an unselfish devotion to duty is his and what an inspiration 
he should be to the younger generation, for he is doing all this with- 
out hope of financial gain but only from a desire to do something 
Teally worth while, to awaken a love for real American history, and 
to preserve the traditions and lore of the trail for all time to come. 


OLD OREGON TRAIL ASSOCIATION 


In February, 1922, the Old Oregon Trall Association was organized 
for the purpose of perpetuating the mame of the Old Oregon Trail 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific coast, to permanently mark it 
with the insignia of the ox team and the covered wagon, and to ad- 
vertise it for what it is, the world's most historic highway, the road 
leading to nature’s scenic wonderland, the shortest route to the Great 
Northwest, a route traversing a populated country with the greatest 

variety of scenic grandeur of any route and one with the best roads 
and accommodations by the way. What a wonderful opportunity 
we have to combine the historic, the sentimental, and the commercial 
without detracting frem either. In order te carry on this work, we 
have opened our membership to the world and are asking all those 
who are interested in this movement, or who will profit by the added 
tourist traffic, to take out memberships at from $1 per year up. 
The revival of the history and sentiment of the Old Oregon Trail has 
touched a responsive chord in the breasts of everyone, whether 
located on its exact route or not. The old pioneers are passing fast 
and in a few years they will be numbered with those who were laid 
to rest beside the trafl as they came across. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 


To-day the States or Oregon and Idaho have officially recognized 
and named their east and west highways the Old Oregon Trail. The 
State of Wyoming has marked the route across the State with sub- 
Stantial stene monuments, and considerable work of this kind has been 
done in the State of Nebraska. It is expected that these States will 
also fall in Hne with Oregon and Idaho in officially recognizing the 
Old Oregon Trail, for the history of all four States is closely and 
inseparably linked with the history of the old trail. In fact it was 
the Old Oregon Trail which started the movement by which these 
States were populated and was the germ from which sprang their 
present development, 

ALL ROADS LEAD TO THE OLD OREGON TRAIL 

Whether from north, south, or east, all roads lead to the Old 
Oregon Trail. Good roads lead north from Denver and Salt Lake to 
the old trail, and the road south from the west entrance of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park is a good one, running through the productive 
upper Snake River Valley, past the towns of Ashton, St. Anthony, 
Rexburg, Idaho Falls, and Blackfoot on to Pocatello. 

The picturesque North and South Highway in Idaho taps the trail 
at Weiser; the John Day Highway touches the trail at Ontario and 
again at Arlington; Washington connects with the trail near Pendle 
ton with a paved highway from Walla Walla; the Pacific Highway, 
stretching from the Canadian to the Mexican borders, connects with 
the trail at Portland. s 

The Old Oregon Trail is the logical route to California from eastern 
points. Though the distance may be a little greater, one has the ad- 
vantage of the best roadbed in the West, has no deserts to cross, 
passes through a populated and cultivated country with varied scenic 
attractions, with modern conveniences on every hand, and over a road 
that is kept open the entire year. 

THE TRAIL OP TRAILS 


The Old Oregon Trail is not simply a highway which leads from 
one place to another; it is not simply a mixture of earth and gravel 
and cement over which traffic might easily go; it is not simply a 
convenience to be used and then forgotten. It is not a “ paper” 
road down across the map of this country for commercial or adver- 
tising purposes or to satisfy the ambition of some individual. 

It is the highway which carries with it and represents the hopes 
and ambitions, the vision and faith, the endurance and perseverance 


way that an empire might be won for the United States of America, 

It is the “home trail,” the trail of those whose greatest ambition 
was to establish homes and to live in peace with their neighbors, 
and for that reason, if for none other, the Old Oregon Tran has a 
place in history greater than all others, for it is in the homes of 
this land that the fate of the Nation rests, 

Tts foundation is laid deep in the hearts of men and women and 
it is paved with the sentiment which attaches itself to every brave 
and noble deed unselfishly performed. It will live forever in the an- 
nals of history as a living thing breathing of heroic self-sacrifices and 
devotion to duty. It is the trail Which leads to the rainbow's end, 
the trail of all trails, your trail and mine. 


BEST ROAD TO THE WEST 


To-day the Old Oregon Trail has none of the perils or the discom- 
forts of the past, but is a route which can be followed with ease and 
Pleasure in an automobile, taking but days to traverse a distance 
which formerly took many weary months. 

Through the States of Idaho and Oregon there is a continuous 
stretch of good road for over 1,100 miles, being all graded and either 
paved or graveled. The streams are bridged and it passes through a 
populated, cultivated, and prosperous country. There are comfortable 
camp grounds in every town and there are scenic attractions along 
the route unsurpassed by any other route in America. The great 
Snake River produces a greater variety of scenic grandeur than any 
other stream in the United States. There are the great Shoshone 
Falls, higher than Niagara and rival it in grandeur. Then there are 
lesser falls, all beautiful and inspiring. The Valley of a Thousand 
Springs nestles quiet and restful between the grim walls of the canyon. 
The trail passes through beautiful, productive valleys and picturesque 
winding canyons and past industrial centers, lending an ever-changing 
ever-interesting panorama of mountain, stream, city, and field. 

The road over the Blue Mountains, once to be dreaded by the 
pioneer and the tourist, is now a modern, scenic highway and a pleas- 
ure to travel. Along the Columbia River the scenery Surpasses that 
of any other highway in the world, with a panorama of waterfalls, 
river, mountain, and forest which beggars description. At Seaside 
you come to the Trails End where the Lewis and Clark and Oregon 
Trail meet the ocean, where the breezes of the forest and the gales of 
the sea mingle, and where thousands come to bask in the sunshine and 
revel in the surf. 

A branch of the trail runs north from Portland through Vancouver, 
Wash., and on to the State capital at Olympia, in the vicinity of 
which many of the pioneers carved their homes out of the wilderness, 


THE LAND OF TO-DAY 


Gone are the buffalo herds and the other wild game which fre- 
quented the valley of the Platte, gone are the Indians which made a 
constant vigilance the price of safety. 

Gone are the raids on the wagon trains and the Hvestock which 
marked the course of the trail from the Missouri to the sea. 

Gone is the spectre of the lonely graves by the way and the anxiety 
of what the morrow might bring forth. 

The natural resources ef the country adjacent to the old trail have 
been developed and we see great coal mines and oll wells paying tribute 
to the brain and brawn of mankind, providing comforts and luxuries 
as though fn compensation for the misery and hardships wronght in 
days gone by. We see the desert made to bring forth its fruits under 
the magic caress of the water of the harnessed streams, which for- 
merly brought worry and disaster to the traveller of old. 

We see the bills and mountains carved out and modern highways 
made where formerly a rough trail marked the way. 

We see modern homes and cities mark the site where once was the 
tepee and the Indian village. We see herds of fat cattle where once 
roamed the buffalo, and we camp in modern camp grounds with every 
comfort where once we bivouacked within the circle of the covered 
wagons, and we sense no more the pungent smell of the buffalo- 
chip fire, but we cook our meals on an electric range or a gas jet. 

We fear no more a night attack or the stampeding of our cattle, for 
the vehicles we travel in to-day are not subject to stampede. 

Eighty-one years ago the first wagon train came over the old trail, 
and it has been 81 years of progress and development which has seen 
a wild land tamed and made to pay handsome returns at the hand of 
man. 

There is still pioneering to do in the development of our resources 
and in the preservation of our treasured traditions and in peopling the 
great big out-of-doors of the magnetic, romantic West. : 

It is becoming in us to be humble when thinking of them and incu 
bent upon us to perpetuate their memories in the permanency of the 
Old Oregon Trail, which knew their presence. 

OLD OREGON TRAIL PAGEANT 


On July 8 and 4, 1923, an Old Oregon Trail pageant was staged at 
Meacham, Oreg., on the Blue Mountains, commemorating the eightieth 
anniversary of the coming of the ox teams and covered wagons to the 
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Oregon country and celebrating the completion of the new Old Oregon 
Trail over the Blue Mountains for 80 years a barrier to be dreaded by 
the pioneers of old and the auto tourist. 

On July 8 Warren G. Harding, President of the United States, accom- 
panied by his adorable wife and a large party of Cabinet officers, 
attachés of the White House, motion-picture operators, and newspaper 
men, arrived in a special train on their tour of the Wesfand spent the 
greater part of the day participating in the pageant. 

Thirty thousand people, including the governors of three States, 
gathered from all parts of the Northwest to do homage to our Presi- 
dent and to pay honor to the intrepid pioneer men and women who had 
blazed the way 80 years before. 

July 3 dawned clear and bright, with a light breeze blowing to cool 
the warm rays of the sun, There, Top o’ Blue Mountains, a scene was 
presented the likes of which will not be seen for many a year to come, 
Against the background of the evergreens the tepees of the Indians 
stood out in bold relief; in the foreground were the covered wagons 
drawn into the defensive circle of old; on the green meadow, studded 
with wild mountain flowers, was built the frontier town with its dance 
halls, its saloons and gambling houses; across the trail were picketed 
hundreds of horses; along the banks of Meacham Creek were scores of 
camps of those who came early to avoid the rush; in the background 
were parked thousands of automobiles which had come long distances 
to attend the pageant. i 

President and Mrs. Harding were conducted to the reviewing stand 
in a Concord coach of the old stage days, éscorted by a troop of cavalry 
attired in the uniforms of the early frontier days. 

And then over the brow of the hill and down the old trail itself 
there passed in review before the distinguished guests a panorama of 
the colorful old West, bringing back the explorer, the trader, the mis- 
tionary, the Indians in all the gorgeous panoply of the savage days; 
the covered wagons and ox teams, the jerk-line freight outfits, the pack 
trains, the Concord coaches, the buckboards, phaetons, cowboys, and 
interspersed among it all were the characters who made history for the 


United States and for the Oregon country when it took real men and 


women to conquer the savage tribes, the wilderness, and the desert. 

After the pageant the presidential party partook of a bear meat 
and chicken banquet, spread under the folds of a large tent, and 
prepared and served by pioneer ladies. 

Mrs. Harding entered into the spirit of the occasion and insisted 
on riding on the driver's seat beside Joe Woods, a veteran stage 
driver, from the reviewing stand to the headquarters tent, where the 
banquet was spread, and received a great ovation from the assembled 
crowd, 

In the afternoon the program was resumed on the reviewing stand, 
where seats of honor were given the oldest of the pioneers and where 
the President and his party were greeted in a typical western manner. 
In his speech the President dwelt on the deeds of the early pioneers, 
special mention being given to Dr. Marcus Whitman, and of the need 
of preserving this pioneer history. A powwow was then held be- 
tween the President and several of the Indian chiefs, who presented 
our distinguished guests with many valuable presents, expressing 
pleasure at having the great white father as their guests for a short 
time at least. 

The Indians then started a spectacular attack on the wagon train, 
but were finally driven off by the cavalry, which came to the rescue 
of the beleaguered train, giving the spectators an idea of some of 
the perils and hardships encountered by those who traversed the 
trail in the stirring days of old. 


THE UNKNOWN DEAD OF THE “ TRAIL” 


When the modern highway was being built over the Blue Moun- 
tains three skeletons were uncovered at the town of Meacham, one 
of them being a military man, as evidenced Dy some Army adornments 
found with the remains. Some cast-iron nails, rusted almost entirely 
away, were also found, showing that the remains were very old and 
were no doubt those of some of the members of the early migrations. 
The remains were carefully and tenderly laid to rest again with 
military honors by the side of the trail on July 4, 1923, and a fitting 
monument erected to the memory of the “ Unknown Dead of the Old 
Oregon Trail.” That is but one grave, however, of the many thou- 
sands, unknown and unmarked, which lined the pathway of the 
old trail in the days of the great migrations, and which attaches 
a sentiment and sacredness to it which no other road in America 
possesses, 

DEDICATION OF THE “ TRAIL” 


At Emigrant Springs, 3 miles from Meacham, at an historie spot 
long known as Lee's encampment, because of the fact that Jason Lee, 
the first missionary to come to the Oregon country, had made camp 
there in 1834, and where thousands of home seekers camped in later 
years, President Harding formally dedicated the Old Oregon Trail 
with a great granite monument erected to the memory of the intrepid 
pioneers who came with the first train of ox teams and covered 
wagons in 1843. 
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At this dedication President Harding was presented with a gold 
life-membership card in the Old Oregon Trail Association, a member- 
ship that terminated so tragically within 30 days. 

President Harding made history for the old “Trail” that day and 
put its name on the lips of millions of people, and helped to revive an 
interest in the history and lore of the trail which helped make history 
for the United States and saved to it a vast territory. 


MEMORIES 


Oh, what men and women the Old Oregon Trail produced. When we 
think of the Old Oregon Trail, we think of men like Hunt, Lee, Whitman, 
Spaulding, Bridger, Kit Carson, Buffalo Bill, the Applegates, Joe Meek, 
Ezra Meeker, and hundreds like them. We think of women like Mrs. 
Whitman, Mrs, Spaulding, and Dorion, the Indian woman, We think 
of our own mothers who braved the perils of the hills to bring civiliza- 
tion and refinement to a wild and unbroken country; we think of the 
churches and schoolhouses that were built through thelr inspiration 
and of their unselfish devotion to the men of their choice and to their 
families, 

There are no new worlds to conquer, 
Gone is the last frontier, 
And the steady grind of the wagon train 
Of the sturdy pioneer. 
But their memories live like a thing divine, 
Treasured in heaven above, 
For the trail that led to the storied West 
Was the wondrous trail of love.“ 

To Mrs. John Stack, a pioneer lady of Baker County, Oreg., one 
who came in 1859 and who has made the last trek across the Great 
Divide, we are indebted for these lines: 


“Hickory yoke and oxen red, 
And here and there a little towhead 
Peeping out from the canvas gray 
Of the Oregon Overland on its way, 
In Fifty-nine. 
No sound save the creak of the axletree, 
And now and then a whoa, haw, gee, 
From the driver whose face with dust is gray 
Of the Oregon Overland on its way, 
In Fifty-nine, 


Creeping along the mountain side, 

Fording rivers, deep and wide, 

From the earliest dawn ‘til close of day, 

Rolls the Oregon Overland on its way, 
In Fifty-nine. 


At ease in a home in some cosy nook, 
Near by the sound of a running brook, 
Or perhaps asleep beneath the sod, 
Forgetting forever the road they trod, 
Are the little towheads that peeped that day } 
From the Oregon Overland on its way, 
In Fifty-nine.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, owing to the fact we have 
not been able to complete the consideration of this bill, and 
it will be necessary to take it up to-morrow, and inasmuch as 
a number of gentlemen in the House desire to have the river 
and harbor bill considered this week, I ask unanimous consent 
to further postpone the business of Calendar Wednesday from 
Thursday until Friday, in order that we may be able to take 
up the river and harbor bill on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the business of Calendar Wednesday be postponed 
from Thursday until Friday. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do not think there will be any objection, but 
I would like to ask the gentleman whether he thinks the busi- 
ness will be in such condition that on Friday of next week 
there can be some consideration of claims on the Private 
Calendar. I believe Friday of this week is claims day, if I 
remember correctly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And the following Friday 
will be pension day. I do not ask the gentleman to make any 
promise about it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I am safe in saying to the 
gentleman that if we should find there was some considerable 
congestion of business on account of appropriation bills or 
otherwise, we might arrange for an evening session to consider 
claims, if that will be agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 28 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 


day, January 14, 1925, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

793. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting a detailed statement of 
expenditures of the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1924, was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Pnblic Lands. H. R. 


2689. A bill to consolidate certain lands within the Sno- 


qualmie National Forest; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1166). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. j 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9765. A bill granting to certain claimants the preference 
right to purchase unappropriated public lands; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1167). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 154. A 
joint resolution providing for the filling of a proximate 
vacancy in the Board of Regents ef the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of the class other than Members of Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1173). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 155. A 
joint resolution providing for the filling of a proximate 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of the class other than Members of Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1174). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 10143. A bill to exempt from cancellation certain 
desert-land entries in Riverside County, Calif.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1175). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 11500, 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to consolidate national 
forest lands“; without amendment (Rept. No. 1176). Referred 
5 yen Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 10411. 
A bill granting desert-land entrymen an extension of time for 
making final proof; without amendment (Rept. No. 1177). Re- 
8 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9495. 
A bill granting to the State of Oregon certain lands to be used 
by it for the purpose of maintaining and operating thereon a 
fish hatchery; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1178). Re- 
18 5 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 5612 
A bill to authorize the addition of certain lands to the Oregon 
National Forest; with amendments (Rept. No. 1179). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9028. 
A bill to authorize the addition of certain lands to the Whit- 
man National Forest; with amendments (Rept. No. 1180). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

By LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 2232. An act to amend section 2 of the act ap- 
proved February 15, 1893, entitled “An act granting additional 
quarantine powers and imposing additional duties upon the 
Marine Hospital Service”; without amendment (Rept. No. 


1181). Referred to the House Calendar. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, b 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. S. 1599. 
An act for the relief of the Export Oil Corporation; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1168). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Honse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2415. 
A bill to correct the military record of Robert E. A. Landauer ; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1169). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6230. 
A bill for the relief of Owen J. Owen; with an amendment 
eet No. 1170). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7713. 
A bill for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias Harry Austin; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1171). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Honse. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11425. 
A bill to correct the military record of Sylvester De Forest ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1172). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 1569) to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 


States Navy, for damages to household effects while being trans- 


ported by Government conveyance; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (H. R. 11470) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
A. Gray; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11549) granting a pension to Sarah F, Berry; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 11583) to amend section 177 
of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11584) providing for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for the northern judi- 
cial district of New York; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLTON; A bin (H. R. 11585) to pension soldiers 
who were in the military service during Indian wars and dis- 
turbances, and the widows, minors, and helpless children of 
such soldiers; to increase the pensions of Indian war survivors 
and widows; and to amend section 2 of the act of March 4, 
1917; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bin (H. R. 11586) to amend section 1 of 
the act of June 5, 1920, as amended by the act of September 1, 
1922, to pension soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bin (H. R. 11587) to erect a break- 
water at Gay Head, Marthas Vineyard, Mass: to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LUCE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 319) granting 
permission to Mrs. Louis M. Bennett to erect a memorial in 
memory əf Lieut. Louis Bennett as a gift to the people of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Moint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) to 
remove restrictions upon availability and expenditure of appro- 
priations authorized to be made for the acquisition of lands for 
the upper Mississippi River wild-life and fish refuge; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAWES: Resolution (H. Res. 402) providing that 
the Committee on the Judiciary ef the House be instructed to 
investigate charges in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch against 
George W. English, United States judge for the eastern judicial 
district of Illinois, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, appointed by him, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred us follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11588) granting an increase of 
pension te Jean L. H. Denig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11589) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth Lobenhofer; to the Commiitee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11590) granting a pension to Harry B. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11501) granting an increase 
of pension to Milva P, Mellvane; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 11592) granting an 
increase of pension to Josephine A, Albee; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11593) gran 
ing a pension to Ambrosia Robinson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11594) granting a pension 
to Lucy Bond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HULL of Maryland; A bill (H. R. 11595) for the relief 
of the Sanford & Brooks Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11596) granting a pen- 
sion to W. H. Arnold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11597) granting a pension 
to Allen Hight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11598) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie Flora; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11599) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Pringle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 11600) for the relief o 
the Davis Construction Co.; to the Committee on Claims. i 

By Mr, McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 11601) granting a pension 
to Margaret A. Lawrence; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11602) granting a pension 
to Dan J. Mosier; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11603) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mortimer H. Cadwell; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: A bill (H. R. 11604) granting a pension 
to Mabel Callahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 11605) 
granting an increase of pension to Julia Ryan; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11606) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Bridgeford; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11607) granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine Welden; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11608) granting an increase of pension 
to Annie E. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11609) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A, Duell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11610) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Hanlon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11611) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11612) granting an increase of pension 
to Nannie E. Ladd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11613) granting an increase of pension 
to Ellen E. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11614) granting the dis- 
tinguished-service medal to Dr. Victor C. Pedersen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11615) for the relief of R. S. Howard 
Co.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11616) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles Booth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11617) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert Bales; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 11018) grant- 
ing a pension to David S. Barnhart; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11619) for the 
relief of Elie Rivers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWOO PE: A bill (H. R. 11620) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie M. Goss; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11621) for 
the relief of George T. Larkin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11622) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lucinda J. Dixon; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11623) granting an increase 
at pension to Maria J. Burnham; to the Committee on Invalid 

"Pensions, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 11624) granting a pension 
to Mary ©. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11625) for the relief of John H. Emmord; 
Emma W. Bay and Harry C. Holloway, copartners, trading as 
Jobn W. Bay & Co., and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11626) for the 
relief of Nefis’ Bank, of McBride, Mich.; to the Committee 
on 


By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 11627) granting a pension 
to Joseph Greenwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11628) grant- 
ing a pension to Helen McGhan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 11629) grant- 
ee pension to Mary C. Beeson; to the Committee on Invalid 
enslons. 
By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 11630) granting an increase 
eee to Margaret E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
ons. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11631) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel B. Smart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11632) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah A. Jellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3429. By the SPEAKER. (by request): Petition of Mrs. E. 
Brotherton and other World War Mothers, urging favorable 
consideration by Congress of House bill 9538; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

3480. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change, protesting against creation of rent commission for Dis- 
trict of Columbia as proposed in Senate bill 3764 and House 
bill 11078; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3431. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the directors of the 
Massachusetts Association of Real Estate Boards, opposing the 
passage of Senate bill 3764 and House bill 11078, which call for 
the regulation of rents in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on.the District of Columbia. 

3432. By Mr. EVANS of Iowa: Petition of adult residents of 
Creston, Iowa, opposed to the passage of the compulsory Sun- 
day observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

3433. By Mr. FREDERICKS: Resolution adopted by the city 
council of the city of Los Angeles, for congressional reappor- 
tionment in the State of California with a view to increased 
representation; to the Committee on the Census. 

8434. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolutions concerning naval 
affairs adopted at the Sixth National Convention of the Ameri- 
ean Legion at St. Paul, September 15 to 19, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

8435. Also, petition ef Zionists of Mattapan, Mass., urging 
early and favorable action on emergeney immigration bill now 
pending in behalf of people stranded in foreign ports; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Na on. 

3436. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of Tulsa Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, opposing the enactment of 
Senate bill 3764, creating and establishing a permanent Fed- 
eral commission to regulate the rents of buildings for dwell- 
ing purposes; to the Commitee on the District of Columbia. 

3437. Also, petition of Oklahoma State Bar Association, 
recommending the passage of Senate bill 3363, to increase the 
salary of the Federal judiciary; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8438. Also, petition of residents of Beaver County and 
Innlan, Woodward County, Okla., protesting against the pas- 
sage of the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) ; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3439. Also, petition of Harvey J. Nightingale, Isabella, Okla., 
urging passage of the bill to raise salaries of all post-office em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3440. Also, petition of Arthur McArthur Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Department of Minnesota, William H. 
Wharton, chairman legislative committee, indorsing a uniform 
rating for all United States veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. ; 

3441. Also, petition of members of Cottonwood Farmers’ 
Union, Local No. 840, Stratford County, Okla., opposed to any 
increase in parcel-post rates; G. W. Pearce, president; E. F. 
Rakerstraw, secretary; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

3442. Also, petition of E. S. Shidler, president chamber of 
commerce, Pawhusga, Osage County, Okla., indorsing the 
Howard bill to divide the State into three Federal court dis- 
tricts and urge the passage of same; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3448. Also, petition of W. S. Key, penitentiary warden, Me- 
Alester, Okla., opposed to any legislation that will affect the 
manufacture of goods made in State prisons; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8444. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
St. Benedict Joseph’s Holy Name Society, of Morris Park, 
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Long Island, N. Y., favoring an increase of salary to postal 
employees and also an increase of second, third, and fourth 
class postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

8445. Also, petition of the United Real Estate Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York City, opposing Senate bill 3674; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3446. Also, petition of the Woodhaven Post, No. 118, Amer- 
ican Legion, of Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the Bursum-Lineberger bill (H. R. 6484 and S. 33) 
for the retirement of emergency Army officers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, January 14, 1925 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1925) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 

the recess. ; > 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11308) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes; 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ANTHONY, 
and Mr. Byrns of Tennessee, were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 8 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 1782. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and S Street SE.; 

S. 3053. An act to quiet title to original lot 4, square 116, in 
the city of Washington, D. C.;: and i 

H. R. 10144. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to fix 
the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police 
force, the United States park police foree, and the fire depart- 

ment of the District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented memorials numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented the memorials of W. J. Davis 
and sundry other citizens of Taylor County, and of E. D. Hop- 
kins and sundry other citizens of Red Oak, ali in the State of 
Iowa, remonstrating against the passage of legislation provid- 
ing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. K, A. Brunsvold and 
sundry other citizens of Northwood, Iowa, praying for the 
passage of the bill (H. R. 728) to amend the national prohibi- 
tion act, as amended and supplemented, and the bill (H. R. 
6645) to amend the national prohibition act, to provide Tor a 
bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Department, to define 
its powers and duties, and to place its personnel under the 
civil service act, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Club, the League of Women Voters, and sundry citi- 
zens, all of Humboldt, Iowa, favoring the participation of the 
United States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a resolution of the Scott County (Towa) 
Bar Association, favoring the passage of legislation granting 
increased salaries to Federal judges, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. LADD, from the Committee on Publie Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3387) authorizing 
repayment of excess amounts paid by purchasers of certain 
lots in the town site of Sanish, formerly Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation, N. Dak., reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 862) thereon, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE from the Committee on Naval Affatrs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7167) for the relief of 
George A, Berry, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 863) thereon, 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 7064) to encourage commercial aviation and to 
authorize the Postmaster General to contract for air-mail 
Service (Rept. No. 864) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 9093) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other 
firearms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable 
and providing penalty (Rept. No. 865). 

Mr. ODDIE. On behalf of the Committee on Naval Affairs, I 
report back with amendments House bill 9634, to provide for 
the creation, organization, administration, and maintenance of 
a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve, and I submit a 
report (No. 866) thereon. I ask that it may be printed. 

I should like to state, Mr. President, that at the last session 
of Congress a subcommittee was appointed by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, of which subcommittee I was chairman, and 
we had extensive hearings on the companion bill that was intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator asks that the 
report may be printed and go to the calendar. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time; and, by unanimous 
cousent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 3927) to promote the flow of foreign commerce 
through all ports of the United States and to prevent the main- 
tenance of port differentials and other unwarranted rate handi- 
caps; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3928) granting an increase of pension to Fred 
Nilan (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 3929) granting an increase of pension to George 
Libby (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


| Pensions. 


By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3930) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Calina ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3931) for the relief of the estate of Henry Seip, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3932) granting a pension to Imogene West; and 

A bill (S. 3933) granting a pension to James White; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 8934) for the relief of the city of Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3935) for the relief of Maria Maykovica of St. 
Lonis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINS (Mr. McNary in the chair): 

A bill (S. 3936) to create a negro industrial commission; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. N. 
518) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers 
and other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry 
Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate 
plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam- 
power plant to be located and constructed at or near Lock 
and Dam No. 17, on the Black Warrior River, Ala., with right 
of way and transmission line to nitrate plant No. 2,- Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; and to lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation 
to be incorporated by him, Dam No, 2 and Dam No, 3 (as 
designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., 1st sess.), including 
power stations when constructed as provided herein, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
DER WOOD]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll, 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 
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Ashurst Ferris McCormick Shields 
Ball Fess Mekellar Shipstead 
Bayard Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Bivgham George McLean Simmons 
Borah Ge McNary Smith 
Brookbart ng Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce Greene Means Spencer 
Bursum Hale Metcalf Stanley 
Butler Harreld ores Sterling 
Cameron Harris Neely Swanson 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Tv: 

Copeland Heflin Norris Underwood 
Couzens Howell Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Jobnson, Calif. Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pe Walsh, 
Dale Jones, Wash, Phipps Warren 
Dial Kendrick Pittman Watson 
Du Keyes Ralston Weller 
Edge Kin Ransdell wilis 
-Ernst Lad 

Fernald La Follette She 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a report from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions and for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will wait a moment, we 
have just had a roll call, and while Senators are here I want 
to present a unanimous-consent request to vote on the pending 
amendment. I will yield the floor to the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. SPENCER. Very well; I will withhold the request. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that at not 
later than 2 o'clock to-day we may have a vote on the pending 
amendment and that in the meantime no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that a vote shall be taken at not later 
than 2 o'clock this afternoon upon the amendment now pend- 
ing, and that in the meantime no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

COUNT OF THE ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, to which was referred Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the. Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, the 11th day of February, 
1925, at 1 o'clock postmeridian, pursuant to the requirements of the 
Constitution and laws relating to the election of President and Vice 
President of the United States, and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall be their presiding officer; that two tellers shall be previ- 
ously appointed by the President pro tempore on the part of the Sen- 
ate and two by the Speaker on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives, to whom shall be handed as they are opened by the President of 
the Senate all the certificates and papers purporting to be certificates 
of the electoral votes, which certificates and papers shall be opened, 
presented, and acted upon in the alphabetical order of the States, 
beginning with the letter A; and said tellers, having then read the 
same in the presence and hearing of the two Houses, shall make a list 
of the yotes as they shall appear from the said certificates; and the 
yotes having been ascertained and counted in manner and according to 
the rules by law provided, the result of the same shall be delivered to 
the President of the Senate, who shall thereupon announce the state 
of the vote, which announcement shall be deemed a sufficient declara- 
tion of the persons, if any, elected President and Vice President of the 
United States, and, together with a list of the votes, be entered on the 
Journals of the two Houses. 


INVESTIGATION OF POWER COMPANIES 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read at the desk the telegram which I now present. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to submit a telegram for reading at 
the desk. Withont objection, the Clerk will read the telegram. 
The telegram was read as follows: 


[Western Union Telegram] 


PUEBLO, Col o., January 13, 1925, 
Hon, Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 

The Pueblo Commerce Club trusts you will oppose the unjustified 
resolution of Senator Norris calling for investigation of organization 
and practices of holding companies throughout country. The people 
are heartly sick of so-called investigations that oniy tend to disturb 


business conditions and create distrust and unnecessary friction. Let 
us have peace and progress for a while and the country will go ahead 
and prosper as it should. 

Frank S. Hoag, President. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not help saying just a 
word with reference to the telegram. The resolution investi- 
gating the so-called Power Trust is not now formally before 
the Senate, but it is the same old ery. When it is practically 
developed now that there is a gigantic Power Trust in America, 
special interests perhaps getting a direct benefit through one 
or more of the subsidiaries of that trust naturally ery out 
“Don't investigate. Let us have peace and harmony.” It is 
the same kind of peace that the lamb has when he lies down 
to rest in the lion's stomach. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I conceived it to be my duty 
to present the communication because the resolution itself was 
not referred to a committee, but was allowed to lie on the 
table under the rule. 

As to any question of inordinate or improper earnings by 

power companies or public utilities, it seems to me that as 
a rule the States are provided with proper regulations limit- 
ing such earnings. In many cases the rule is 8 per cent on the 
amount actually invested in the business. Considering the 
risk of business, the State authorities, through their legislative 
assemblies, have decided that 8 per cent is not an improper 
and excessive earning on the amount invested in a business 
which necessarily carries more or less risk at all times. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not finding fault with 
the Senator from Colorado for haying had the telegram read. 
I should probably have done the same thing had it come to me. 
I concede the Senator’s action is perfectly proper and I said 
nothing about that. The Senator from Colorado naturally has 
a viewpoint, which is not influenced, I concede, in any de- 
gree by his holdings or anything of that kind; he is perfectly 
free always to take any course which he desires to take; and 
so I do not complain of the Senator; but it happens that from 
his viewpoint he always goes on a side that I do not go on as 
to those particular corporations and power companies that, as 
a matter of fact, now have a network over a good portion of 
the country. 

However, if what the Senator has stated is all true, an in- 
vestigation to show how philanthropic those companies are, 
that they never make more than 8 per cent, that they are all 
properly regulated, and that they are giving to the “dear peo- 
ple,” whom they love so much, fair rates and honest service, 
ought to raise them clear up out of the slough of despond and 
put them high on an elevation where they properly belong, if 
that is all true. 

Nobody proposes an investigation that shall not be fair; no- 
body proposes to bring out anything but that which is true. 
Why should the truth hurt those interests? Why, if they are 
honest, should the truth be something that they wish to avoid? 
If they are doing so much for their fellow men, why not let 
the people know what they are doing? If they are only mak- 
ing 8 per cent on a fair valuation of their property, why not 
haye an investigation which will disclose that fact? If they 
are not intertwined and interlocked by interlocking directorates 
and ownership of stock, then, why not let ‘the people know it? 
Why not join together and have an investigation that will re- 
veal them as they really are? If they are found to be in 
that condition it will be a vindication of every one of them. 

Nobody proposes an investigation that shall smother any- 
thing. If the public-service commissioners all over the United 
States have regulated these companies so that the people are 
getting a square deal they will not be hurt by having the 
truth known. Probably, too, they will be able to explain how 
it was that in the city of Cleveland, although the court held 
that the rate charged by the electric light company was fair, 
was honest, and could not be reduced without putting the 
company into the hands of a receiver, notwithstanding that 
judicial determination of the public-service commission and of 
the courts, when the city of Cleveland went into the electric 
light business on a small scale, the electric light company of 
their own accord, in order to meet the competition, cut their 
rates for service in two, and have not as yet been sent to the 
poorhouse, although that reduction happened quite a number 
of years ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegram will lie on 
the table. 

THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have received under date of 
January 13, 1925, a letter from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, which I feel that it is proper 
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that I ask may be printed in the Recorp, together with the in- 
closure. It relates to some remarks which I delivered the 
other day. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the letter will be printed in the RECORD. 
The matter referred to is as follows: : 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE ` 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE OF THE RESIDENT VICH PRESIDENT, 
Washington, January 13, 1925, 
Hon. WIf HAM E. BORAH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Immediately following the last meeting of the 
board of directors of this chamber, its president, Mr. Richard F. 
Grant, accompanied by Mr. Julius H. Barnes, the former president, 
and Mr. Lewis E. Pierson, the chairman of the executive committee, 
called on the President and talked to him on the encouraging improve- 
ment in agricultural conditions. 

On their return they authorized a statement which was sent to the 
press on December 13. 

I inclose herewith a copy and would ask that it be substituted for 
what an unnamed newspaper made of it as quoted in your speech 
before the Senate yesterday, 

Very truly yours, ELLIOT H, GOODWIN, 

Resident Vice President, 


— 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES—PRESS SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, December 13, 1924.— The interest of American bùsi- 
ness in the recovery of agriculture was put before President Coolidge 
to-day by a special committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Members of the committee who went to the White 
House were Richard F, Grant, president of the chamber; Julius H. 
Barnes, formerly president; and Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
chamber's executive committee. 

“ Business men the country. over,“ said the members of the com- 
mittee after seeing the President, “are keenly aware of the economic 
necessity for prosperous agricultural conditions, and they are gratified 
that the opportunity was given for improvement to come about in a 
normal way. At the time the agricultural situation was at its worst 
the chamber took the position that no spectacular program could be 
made effective and that nnwise laws would have the effect of creating 
a worse situation. It was held then, and it is still true, that there is 
no more a ready legislative cure for agricultural depressions than for 
depressions in business. 

“The chamber believes that forces which haye influenced the im- 
provement in agricultural conditions will continue to have their effect 
until a full recovery is assured. 

“The new spirit of confidence in industry, the widening circle of 
full employment, the healthfully advanced level of commodities all con- 
firm a material strengthening of home markets, with the promise to 
agriculture which that carries for the future. 

The successive steps through the Dawes plan have restored financial 
and commercial stability in Europe and have made a clear reflection of 
European buying power into American farm markets this year in these 
intervening months. The administration has achieved this major im- 
provement. 

“The improving financial stability of the world has automatically 
been reflected into the advance of depreciated currency toward the gold 
parity, which will automatically relieve our farmers of the unfair com- 
petition of depreciated-currency countries. Here again the policies of 
the administration have distinctly eliminated this competitive disabilty 
of our growers. 

“ This fall an unprecedented amount of grain marketing has been met 
by sustained and even by advancing grain prices, absorbing marketing be- 
yond the possible current consumption and export because of investment 
and speculative buying readily effective through exchange trading. 
No overstatement is possible of the service to the American farm this 
fall of the great grain exchanges, 

There are other things which will have their influence in this moye- 
ment, toward better farm conditions. 

The plans of the administration toward furthering the St. Lawrence 
project will help. 

“The Agricultural Credit Corporation already has discharged a great 
service in the areas of distress Further progress in diversification can 
be made under suitable service by the Department of Agriculture and 
the various agricultural colleges and local agencies. ` 

“The administration has played a great part in tax relief. The 
chamber hopes that it will particularly consider the advisability of some 
form of contact with the governors of each State, that they may facili- 
tate legislative and administrative action—State, county, and mu- 
nicipality—toward the utmost economy, particularly of taxes which 
rest on farm lands. s 

“ Readjustment of relative freight rates, another important move, 
appears to have a place in the administration's program, 


“We believe that every possible aid should be extended to farm 
cooperative organizations, except that Government financial assistance 
should not be used to displace the tried and proven facilities of estab- 
lished industry. 

“To some extent the farm acres of America have a choice between 
producing the traditional but unexpandable food, or being helped to 
devote an increasing percentage of acreage to production which sup- 
plies the limitless market of industrial use. The rapid extension of 
industrial production, stimulated by science and invention, the demon- 
stration of limitless buying power of our people, should be studied as a 
great avenue of opportunity for America’s Producing acres. Not 
shrinkage of output but intelligently planned production and expanded 
markets should be the agricultural aims that would enlist the aid of 
organized business,” 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I trespass upon the pending 
order of business long enough also to call the attention of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] to a letter which I re- 
5 this morning from Hagerstown, Md., which reads as 
ollows: 


DEAR SENATOR BORAH— 


Then there follows a line which is purely personal— 

If Senator Bruce thinks the Maryland farmers are satisfied with 
present conditions, he is very much mistaken. I believe that I come 
in contact with Maryland farmers one thousand times to his once. 
The Maryland farmer is submerged by the preponderant weight of 
Baltimore city, but he would have to be a halfwit if he were satisfied 
with present conditions, 

Yours cordially, 
THE FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE CO., 
By Frank W. MISH, President. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10982) making appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
for other purposes, haying met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 4, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, and 23; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $20,540"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, - 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “two assistant directors”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $460,540"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 
“ $75,000, of which amount not to exceed $40,000 may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District of Columbia”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference haye not agreed on amendments 


numbered 2, 8, and 11, 
F. E. WARREN, 


REED Smoor, 
THOMAS STERLING, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Wm. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 2 
WX. S. VARE, 
JoserpH W. Byrns. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
11308) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropri- 
ations, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, that the invitation of the House for a conference be 
accepted, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. OVERMAN conferees 
on the part of the Senate. i 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 518) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national 
defense in time of war and for the production of fertilizers and 
other useful products in time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, 
or a corporation to be incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, 
at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala. ; 
Waco Quarry, near Russellville, Ala.; steam-power plant to be 
located and constructed at or near Lock and Dam No. 17, on 
the Black Warrior River, Ala., with right of way and trans- 
mission line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and to 
lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, 
Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th 
Cong., Ist sess.), including power stations when constructed as 
provided herein, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UN- 
pDERWOOD] in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD and Mr. HEFLIN called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON (when the name of Mr. Grass was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Grass] is unavoidably detained from the 


Senate. He is paired with the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“ nay.” 


Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! to the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFEÆLD] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
That Senator is absent, but I am informed that if present he 
would vote as I intend to vote. I therefore vote “yea.” 

Mr. NORBECK (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], who if pres- 
ent would vote “yea.” If permitted to yote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when his name was called. The senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosptnson] is necessarily absent 
from the Senate. I am paired with that Senator. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea,” and if I were permitted to vote 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when Mr, STEPRENS'sS name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. STEPHENS] is unavoidably absent. He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JoHnson]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Brovssarp] is unavoidably detained at home by illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. LADD. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FRAZIER] is absent from the city on account of the death of his 
sister. He is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwakrps]. If present, my colleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. My colleague [Mr. Jounson of Minne- 
sota] is absent from the Senate, necessarily. He is paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “nay,” and I am in- 
formed that the Senator from Mississippi would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. WHEELER] is unavoidably absent. If he were 
present, he would vòte “ nay.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have announced my pair on this ques- 
tion with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
I find I can transfer my pair with that Senator to the junior 
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Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. I make that transfer 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvER- 
MAN] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. WARREN. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—46 

Ball Ernst McCormick Shields 
Bayard Fernald McKinley Shortridge 
Bingham Fess McLean Spencer 

ruce George Means Stanley 
Bursum Gerry Metcalf Sterling 
Butler Greene Moses Underwood 
Cameron Hale Oddie Wadsworth 
Cummins Harrison Owen Watson 
Curtis Heflin Tepper Weller 
Dale Keyes T'hipps Willis 
Dial Kin Pittman 
Edge Lad Reed, Pa 

NAYS—33 

Ashurst Goodin McKellar Simmons 

orah Harrel MeNar Smith 
Brookhart Harris Maxfleid Smoot 
Capper Howell Neely Swanson 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ransdell 
Ferris Kendrick Sheppard 
Fletcher La Follette Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—17 3 

Broussard Glass Reed, Mo, Warren 
Caraway Johnson, Minn. Robinson Wheeler 
Edwards Lenroot Stanfield 
Elkins Norbeck Stephens 
Frazier Overman Trammell 


So. Mr. UnpEerwoop’s amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it is with much 
fear and trembling, coming from a State far away, that I, in 
the presence of my genial friend the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrrx], rise to offer a substitute for the*amend- 
ment just agreed to. Nevertheless, feeling as I do with refer- 
ence to this matter, I feel that it is within my province and 
my duty as a Senator that I should in all humility propose the 
amendment that I intend to propose. 

Mr. President, I propose to offer a substitute for the amend- 
ment just adopted. It is in line with the substitute that was 
adopted yesterday by the Senate; and I just want to remark 
that while I do not want to reflect upon the Senate, it seems 
to me that if we needed any demonstration of the lack of ca- 
pacity or ability of the Senate to reach a correct conclusion 
upon this matter, we have had it demonstrated in this case. 

A few days ago the Underwood substitute was adopted, upon 
a record vote, as against the so-called Norris amendment. Then, 
on yesterday the Senate adopted a substitute proposed by me 
over the Underwood provision by a vote of 46, I think, to 33. 
Then, later in the day, the same Senate, constituted in the same 
way, upon a record vote adopted the Norris substitute in place 
of mine; and this morning the same Senate, constituted in the 
same way, has adopted the Underwood substitute in place of 
the Norris substitute. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. Does not the amendment as proposed by the 
Senator from Washington encourage that uncertainty still 
more by postponing the entire consideration of the matter for 
another seyen or eight months, with the prospect of reopening 
it and taking it up again next December? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not think 
the Senate should act upon important legislation upon the 
basis that is suggested by the Senator from New Jersey. I 
do not think the Senate should pass upon important legislation 
simply to avoid further work or consideration of an important 
proposition. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator would not imply that we have not 
given consideration on many occasions to this important 
matter? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think many 
of the Senators are yery much in the condition that I am in 
with reference to these propositions. We do not know very 
much about what we are agreeing to. The able senior Senator 
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from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] knows his bill from A to Z; 
there is not any doubt about that; but it has been changed 
and amended until I venture to say that there are not half a 
dozen Senators on the floor who know what that bill means, 
or what it will do, or what its provisions are; and in saying 
that I am not reflecting upon the Senate. It is impossible for 
us to know under the existing conditions what the terms of 
that bill are; and the same thing is true to a very large ex- 
tent of the substitute of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. He knows his bill, he knows it thoroughly, he has 
been studying it and thinking over it for days and weeks, and 
yet I venture to say there are very few Senators on this floor 
who know the provisions of that bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to propose a substitute that 
is not difficult to understand. Every Senator will know what 
it means, at any rate, and know what he is voting for or 
against the minnte it is read by the Clerk at the desk. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As an illustration of what the Senator 
is now saying, and I think well saying, in another committee 
this morning some experts were testifying about the subject 
of water power developed at another place. One of these ex- 
perts testified that water power could be capitalized at $500 
per horsepower. There is 100,000 water horsepower here and 
about 80,000 steam horsepower, without regard to the sec- 
ondary power at all. This plant would naturally be worth, it 
could be capitalized now, according to these experts, at $90,- 
000,000, and yet we are proposing to rent it out for $1,832,000 
a year and to include with it all of the other property and 
land there. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is a tre- 
mendously important matter, and, with all due deference to 
my good friend from Alabama, it is a matter of very great 
importance to the people of my State, too. As I said yester- 
day, we have spent $125,000,000 upon this proposition; we pro- 
pose to spend thirty or forty million dollars more, and it will 
probably cost over $200,000,000 before we get through. It 
seems to me that the disposition of a proposition like that is 
of tremendous importance to every section of this country. 

Now? just a word as to the changes I have made in the pro- 
posal I am going to submit to-day. i 

On yesterday the Senate adopted a provision providing 
that the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Agriculture 
and another person to be appointed by the President should 
constitute a commission to study this matter, not indefinitely, 
but to report on the first Monday in December, at the beginning 
of the next session of Congress. I am providing, in the sub- 
stitute I intend to propose, that there shall be a commission 
of five, to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
to study this matter and report back here on the first Monday 
in December. The President is not confined to Cabinet officers. 
The President is given wide discretion as to the members of 
this commission. Personally, I think it is a far better provision 
than the one that was in the substitute I proposed yesterday 
and that the Senate adopted. 

That, in brief, is the proposal which I submit. I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk as a substitute for the 
amendment just agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On that amendment I call for the yeas and 
nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
the amendment to be stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington ask for the reading of the entire snbstitute? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I think the entire sub- 
stitute ought to be read. It is not long. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the proposed substitute. 

The reading clerk read the amendment of Mr. Jones of 
Washington, as follows: j 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of the bill and insert: 

“That five persons, to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, who, if not public officials of the United States, shall be paid 
out of the appropriation herein authorized such compensation as may 
be fixed by the President, be, and they are hereby, constituted a com- 
mission to investigate and study the proposal and questions involved 
in the use and disposition of the water-power resources and property 
of the United States at and connected with Muscle Shoals and to re- 
port to Congress on or before the first Monday in December, 1925, 
its conclusions and recommendations for the use or disposition of 
the same. The commission is authorized and directed to use in the 


work herein authorized such employees of the War and Agricultural 


Departments as may be detailed for the purpose and as can be used 
advantageously, and may employ such additional assistants as may 
be necessary within the limits of appropriations made for such pur- 
poses, the compensation of such assistants to be fixed by the com- 
mission. The commission may invite proposals for tha lease or pur 
chase of such properties, or any part thereof, and in addition to 
every other manner of using the same report such proposals to Con- 
gress, with their recommendations in regard to the same. The ap- 
propriation of $100,000 is hereby authorized for carrying out the 
purposes of this act. Until legislation shall be enacted providing 
otherwise, the Secretary of War, with the approval of the President, 
is authorized temporarily to dispose of the power developed at Muscle 
Shoals from time to time upon such terms as he may deem wise, but 
no contract for the use of the power shall be made for a longer period 
than one year. No proposal for a lease of any of the property or 
resources involved herein for more than 50 years shall be considered, 
The production of an adequate supply of nitrates for war and fer 
tilizer purposes is hereby declared to be the primary purpose of the 
Muscle Shoals development, and such purpose shall be given full con- 
sideration in the report and recommendations made to Congress here- 
under. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to construct 
Dam No. 3 in the Tennessee River, at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accord- 
ance with report submitted in House Document 1262, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session: Provided, That the Secretary of War may in his 
discretion make such modifications in the plans presented to such re- 
port as he may deem adyisable in the interest of power or naviga- 
tion: Provided further, That funds for the prosecution of this work 
may be allotted from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by 
Congress for the improvement, preservation, and maintenance of rivers 
and harbors.” 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I am going to support this 
amendment of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones) if 
for no other reason than to relieve us from this parliamentary 
situation into which we have fallen, and which I may say, by 
the way, is making the Senate rather ridiculous, in my opinion. 
If this Jones amendment shall not be adopted, then we must 
take choice between the Underwood bill and the Norris bill, 
neither of which, in my judgment, is satisfactory. 

My principal objection to the Underwood bill is that it pro- 
poses to put into the hands of people who have already ex- 
pressed themselves as favorable to the original Ford offer the 
power to lease to private companies or corporations this enter- 
prise. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. HARRELD. Certainly, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The original bill, as I introduced it, 
provided for the leasing by the Secretary of War, with the 
approval of the President. That has been amended, and the 
entire power in regard to leasing will rest in the hands of the 
President. 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand that is the fact, but I do not 
take back my statement that it puts it into the hands of per- 
sons who are ayowedly in favor of the original Ford offer, 
which offer was simply a proposition to hand to Ford on a 
silver platter this magnificent enterprise, 

I have nothing against Mr. Ford. I would be glad to con- 
tract with him as a private citizen, but I want a contract 
which is made between this Government and Mr. Ford, or 
with anyone else, to be one that is not unilateral in its terms, 
and I would not and can not vote for a bill which would put 
into the hands of any person, I do not care who he is, the right 
to make a trade with Mr. Ford on the basis of his former 
proposition. 

I can not support the Norris bill because it purports to put 
the Government into the manufacture of fertilizer. It pro- 
vides that there shall be established at various places in the 
United States agencies for the sale and distribution of a 
product which is manufactured by the Government itself, 
putting the Government directly into private enterprise. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? ` 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly the Senator is not questioning the 
arguments that have been made on the other side against the 
so-called Norris bill, on the ground that it does not do anything 
for the farmer? Now, the Senator is objecting to it because it 
does too much. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am not interested in the arguments that 
are made by others. I am making my own argument. The 
bill as it is drafted provides that the Government shall not 
only manufacture fertilizer but that it shall create agencies 
over the country for the purpose of selling and distribut- 

it. 
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Ore of the main arguments against that position is this: The 
experts haye testified that if every bit of this power were 
utilized in the manufacture of fertilizer it would not supply 
one-third of the needs of the United States. Suppose the Gov- 
ernment goes into the manufacture of fertilizer and utilizes all 
the power there is at that plant to manufacture fertilizer and 
sells it to the public at 1 per cent profit, or at cost. Who is 
going to manufacture the other two-thirds of the fertilizer the 
farmers of this country need? Where are you going to find 
any man or any set of men or any company or corporation 
willing to go into a business which the Government has pre- 
empted? Who is going to manufacture the other two-thirds of 
the fertilizer this country needs? It will not be manufactured 
and we will have a shortage of fertilizer in this country. I 
am not in favor of going to that extent. 

There are a great many in the Senate who favor what there 
is no way of getting because of the parliamentary situation 
which exists. A great many Members of the Senate are in 
favor of creating a commission to operate this power plant, and 
they are willing to have the Government go to the extent of 
manufacturing fixed nitrogen and selling it at cost to the people 
who want to manufacture fertilizer. That is the most sensible 
course to pursue, because, for instance, in my State, which is a 
considerable distance away from Muscle Shoals, we do not 
want a fertilizer that is made in Alabama. We want a fer- 
tilizer that is made in Oklahoma, where the character of the 
soil can be studied and analyzed. We waut to be able to buy 
our nitrates and other elements and manufacture the finished 
fertilizer in the State of Oklahoma, because the freight rates 
on 40, 60, or 80 per cent of filler that goes into every fertilizer 
that is manufactured make it almost impossible for us to get 
our supply of fertilizer from a distance. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I simply wanted to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the bill which he is now condemning, my 
substitute, provides for all those things he has just enumerated 
and which he says he wants. 

Mr. HARRELD. Is that the McKellar amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that is not the McKellar amendment; 
those things are found in the bill itself, 

Mr. HARRELD. Nevertheless, your bill still contains the 
provisions which authorizes the Government agency created not 
only to manufacture but sell and distribute fertilizer. The 
point I am making is this—and a great many Senators feel as 
I do on this proposition; they are willing to have the Govern- 
ment generate and sell power. They are willing that the Goy- 
ernment shall manufacture fixed nitrogen, if it can be done— 
and it has not been shown it can be done as yet—at a reason- 
able price, so as to supply the needs. If the Government can 
manufacture fixed nitrogen and sell it to be used in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers, we are even willing to go that far. But 
there is nothing in either of these bills that makes a provision 
of that sort. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, there is, Mr. President. I want to cor- 
rect the Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. The Senator still has the provision in the 
bill for establishing agencies to sell fertilizer? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; it is not limited to what the Senator 
has said. It goes further. The Government can do all the 
things the Senator has enumerated. 

Mr. HARRELD. If you create a Government agency and 
give it an inch, it will take a yard, and they will be manufac- 
turing fertilizer there and doing nothing else. 

The proposal of the Senator from Washington simply puts 
the matter off until we can intelligently study this proposition. 
Why not do that? That is what a sensible business man would 
do. If you do not know what you want to do with the plant, if 
you have not your minds made up what to do with it, why not 
study it? It is not a white elephant on our hands. It is not 
like the Shipping Board. It is not costing the Government 
$50,000,000 a year to keep it going. If it did, then there would 
be some reason for getting it off our hands immediately. But 
here is a plant producing power, and the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howett] has said that if we sell the power 
alone it will produce some seven or eight million dollars of 
profit annually. What is the use of being in a hurry to get rid 
of a piece of property like that, one that is producing revenue 
for the Government? Why not study the matter? Why not do 
as the Senator from Washington proposes? Why not create an 
agency to study the proposition so that we can vote intelligently 
on it when it comes before us again? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, the parlia- 
mentary situation presented here is one all of us deplore. I 
deplore it particularly because it is not conducive to dignity 
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on the part of the United States Senate. I deplore it, too, 
because it furnishes the reason, perhaps, to-day for some gen- 
tlemen voting in a fashion different from the way they voted 
yesterday, and I have risen, Mr. President, for the purpose 
of making plain to gentlemen who may want tò change their 
votes upon the specious plea that they do not propose to con- 
tinue in a parliamentary merry-go-round, that the vote upon 
this substitute now closes the incident, so far as they are con- 
cerned who advocate and who have fought for the Norris 
umendment; and, that I may not be indulging in a remark that 
may not be wholly accurate, I ask whether or not it is the 
intention of the Senator from Nebraska again to introduce his 
substitute, provided the Jones substitute carries? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator wants me to 
answer that question he must yield enough time, so that I 
may answer it intelligently. 

I believe, from what I gather, that those who favor the sub- 
stitute which I have offered, and which I had intended to offer 
again, are brought face to face this morning with a combina- 
tion of Underwood Democrats and Coolidge Republicans, so 
that we must either take the Jones substitute or the Underwood 
bill, I myself see very little choice between the two. Indeed, 
the only one thing that induces me to vote for the Jones bill 
in preference to the Underwood bill is that the Jones bill 
requires this commission to bring back their recommendations 
to Congress, and Congress will eventually have to pass on them. 
As I look at the two propositions, that is the only redeeming 
feature of the Jones bill, and that is the only reason why I 
voted for it yesterday, and it is the only reason why I shall 
vote for it to-day. But, realizing as the friends of my sub- 
stitute do, that the combination I have mentioned before is 
sufficient to put one or the other of those propositions across 
and to defeat the substitute which I myself and the Senator 
from California and others favor and prefer, I do not intend 
to offer it again. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, that is the sit- 
uation. Let no man lay the flattering unction to his soul. 
therefore, in voting hereafter that he is voting in order to 
end the parliamentary tangle, or that he is voting in order 
that an intolerable parliamentary situation may be foreclosed. 
That I wanted to make emphatically and forcefully plain upon 
this particular vote. 

My attitude upon this proposition is well known. To the 
limit of what little ability I haye, publicly and privately, I 
have advocated the Norris plan. I come from the West, sir, 
where we do not fear to have our Government continue with 
what our Government inaugurates. I come from a territory 
where we do not tremble whenever it is suggested that the 
Government of the United States may do what municipalities, 
what counties, what districts are doing all over this land. I 
come from a State, sir, where we do not hesitate, when our 
people are at issue, to have the State do its duty by that people, 
and do it as a State. 

I grant that this view is at variance with the views of many 
of our brethren of the East, but with this view from the 
West that is mine, the persuasive part of this discussion has 
been in the Norris amendment rather than in the proposal of 
the distinguished Senator from the State of Alabama. I 
listened to the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce} not 
long ago descant upon the warring philosophies of government 
in this Nation. He is right; there are two warring philoso- 
phies of government in this land. He is right when he says 
that one of them comes out of the West, and although he de- 
plores it, and although, with his view, as honest as that of 
ours, he denies that such a philosophy of government should 
obtain in this Nation, he is right in the assertion the two war- 
ring philosophies of government to-day are those presented 
by him and those of the East who believe like him, and the 
philosophy of government that is presented by the men who 
coustitute, after all, the first generation of those who made 
the West. 

Fast is-east and west is west in this Government to-day. It 
is not the line in the aisle of the Senate Chamber that divides 
us in those philosophies of government. It- is not the label 
that you bear, sir, “Democratic,” or mine that is Republican 
that is the demarcation in our land to-day. That is not it at 
all. You expressed it, sir, a week or two ago. ` 

I glory in that division, coming from the far Pacific. We 
believe in our Government. We believe, when our Government 
expends $150,000,000 of the people’s money, that all the people 
of the United States are entitled to have the Government 
maintain control and operate that upon which the Goyernment 
has expended $150,000,000. I grant, too, that all that discus- 
sion is past now. Only one question arises. It is the ques- 
tion of whether we shall accept that which is presented by the 


Senator from Alabama or that which is presented by the Sen- 


ator from Washington. I chant no requiem over a lost cause. 
That cause will survive every one of us here. 

The Senator from Nebraska has made a noble and courageous 
fight. When he began it some many months ago there was no 
one who stood by his. side. On a test vote the other day he 
had 87 votes against 48 in this Chamber—in a Senate stabilized 
in conservatism by the last election, perhaps; 37 votes against 
48 on his proposition then. Yesterday by a scant one, under 
the peculiar parliamentary situation which may not have indi- 
cated conditions accurately, he carried his proposition, There 
has been in this contest nothing lost at all, sir, 

Peoples haye understood. The two philosophies have been 
ably presented on the other side and ably presented by the 
Senator from Nebraska. Those two philosophies in the days 
to come will fight it out in this Nation, fight it out in this body, 
fight it out in the two parties because it is an internal, inter- 
necine strife in each of the dominant parties, fight it out until 
one or the other of those philosophies shall have become wholly 
triumphant. But now the question is, Shall we accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama or that of the Sena- 
tor from Washington? I care very little for what is presented 
by the Senator from Washington. I care very much about 
that which is presented by the Senator from Alabama. I 
want no precedent established here at this session and now by 
the passage of the amendment that is offered by the Senator 
from Alabama. I want no decree of the Senate of the United 
States at this time that we will proceed in the manner he sug- 
gests. I therefore turn, little though I may care for it, to 
what is presented by the Senator from Washington, and turn- 
ing to it the last words I say to you, Senators, are that you 
turn to it as the final conclusion of this whole matter. There- 
fore remember when we vote upon it that we are voting for the 
end of the discussion and for the definitive determination of 
the matter fhat has so long been before the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
a moment. I am as anxious as anyone in this Chamber to dis- 
pose of the pending measure finally. 

Before the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], in response 
to the question of the Senator from California [Mr, JOHNSON], 
stated that he did not intend to introduce his measure again, I 
had already told a number of my colleagues on this side that 
he would not do so, that the plan was to have those who had 
supported the Norris bill vote for the Jones amendment and 
defeat outright the Underwood proposal and leaye the matter 
unsettled, postponed for a year, with a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and to expend a hundred thonsand 
dollars of the people’s money when we are trying to reduce 
taxes and economize in every way possible. 

The question in a nutshell is, will we on this side of the 
Chamber seize the opportunity that is ours to support the 
Underwood bill, which is the only measure before us now that 
points the way, that absolutely compels the making of fertilizer 
at Muscle Shoals, or will we support the measure of the Sen- 
ator from Washington which postpones the matter, takes it 
out of the hands of Congress, turns it over to a commission of 
five to study the question and report back next December, and 
tell us what to do with it then. I concede to my friend, the 
able Senator from California, the right to help dispose of this 
matter. Of course he is interested; he ought to be interested 
as a Senator from one of the sovereign States in the great 
sisterhood of States; but I can ‘hardly understand the keen 
interest the Senator displays along the line of my good friend 
from Washington, both of them 3,000 miles away from Muscle 
Shoals. I want to know what it is they are trying to do to us. 

The Senator from Washington presents his measure to post- 
pone action and do nothing, to appoint a commission to go to 
Muscle Shoals where we haye already been representing the 
Congress, studying the question, and reporting on it, and since 
that time we have had hearings that have filled 8 or 10 large 
volumes. I have one of them in my desk now containing about 
800 pages. We have taken testimony from every conceivable 
standpoint. We have learned practically all that there is to 
be learned about Muscle Shoals in the hearings we have had 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, of which 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} is chairman. Sen- 
ators, it cost thousands of dollars to take that testimony. We 
have it here. Any Senator can read it. We have reported 
measures. They have been before us for months and years, 
and here we are in the last days of this session with an oppor- 
tunity to pass by means of the Underwood bill what we on this 
side have adyocated for four years.. His bill authorizes the 
building of Dam No. 3. His bill provides that the power shall 
be equally distributed in the States around about. His bill 
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His bill provides that they can not charge over 8 per cent 
aboye the cost of production. It guarantees the making of 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen every year, 2,000,000 tons of fer- 
tilizer, one-fourth of the whole supply of the United States. 
It will, in my judgment, bring down the price of fertilizer to 
southern farmers $100,000,000 a year. The opportunity is ours 
from the South to vote for that proposition, to have the fer- 
tilizer produced, to settle this question, and settle it right by 
the Congress rather than send it to a commission to study it, 
parley over it, and come back a year hence to tell us, the same 
pane tes has been so long considering it, what we ought to do 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
ea proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 

ONES]. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask for the yeas and nays on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise simply for the pur- 
pose of making a few general observations and then I shall 
be willing to have a yote taken. I think the Senate by several 
votes has made it perfectly clear that it is not in favor of 
the Norris amendment as against the Underwood amendment, 
but that it is in favor of the Jones amendment as against the 
Underwood amendment. The situation which confronts the 
Senate now is whether it is to make a reversal of its ex- 
pressed preference for the Jones amendment as against the 
Underwood amendment or not. 

The reason assigned by Senators, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain in conference with Senators, for reversing them- 
selves is that it is necessary to do so in order to break this 
vicious parliamentary circle into which the Senate has been 
thrown. The Senator from Nebraska has stated that if the 
Jones amendment is adopted he will not offer his amendment 
again. I suppose the Senator from Nebraska realizes, as the 
balance of us realize, that the Senate has expressed itself 
directly and indirectly against his amendment, and therefore 
it would be useless for him to offer it again. I am glad 
the Senator made that statement, because I myself feel that 
the former expressions of the Senate make it clear that the 
division here is between the Jones amendment and the Under- 
wood amendment, 

I wish, Mr. President, that we might have upon this vote a 
sincere and frank expression of the judgment of the Senate 
upon the merits of the two propositions and that the votes 
of Senators upon these two propositions should not be based 
upon some collateral matter which has been injected into the 
situation by reason of the parliamentary tangle in which we 
find ourselves. I think the questions involved as between these 
two propositions are of such public importance that they ought 
to appeal to the good sense, the conscience, and the judgment 
of the Senate as being the issues presented, and the yotes cast 
by Senators ought to be the expression of their honest convic- 
tion upon such issues. 

I would not trouble myself about this matter at all, Mr. 
President, but that it has come to me that possibly during the 
recess since yesterday evening a certain element in the Senate 
has made up its mind to change its former position with refer- 
ence to these two propositions for the purpose of bringing 
about a final decision. 

I wish to say that, in my judgment, this will be a final de- 
cision. So far as I am concerned, it will be a final disposition 
of the matter, and so far as those who have been cooperating 
with me are concerned, I am able to say, as a result of con- 
ferences with them, that it will be a final disposition. That 
being so, Mr. President, I wish to take just a moment or two of 
the time of the Senate further to express my views with refer- 
ence to the two proposals which are now before us. They 
fundamentally differ, Mr. President; in the decision of those 
questions the public is deeply interested; and I think the situ- 
ation calls for further discussion becanse of that fact. 

Mr. President, I am as anxious as is any Senator in the body 
to see this great property, which is owned by the Government 
and upon which the Government expended over $150,000,000, 
utilized for the purposes for which the investment has been 
made, and as quickly as it can be done with safety to the best 
interests of the country; but I am also profoundly convinced 
that in the condition of the information possessed by the Sen- 
ate upon this question at this. time it would be very unwise, it 
would be almost reckless for the Senate deliberately to adopt a 
policy of turning over this property for one-third of what the 
Government has spent upon it, with the uncertainty that ex- 
ists as to whether or not the essential purposes sought by this 
proposed legislation will be accomplished. 
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Mr. President, the property at Muscle Shoals, outside of any 
expenditure of money at all, is an asset of inestimable value. 
If the Government had not put a penny into its development 
the power, which is Government property, which is wrapped up 
in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals would be worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. I repeat, it is the property of the 
Government, and the Government, if it had not invested a dol- 
lar in it, onght not to sell or lease that property for a mere 
song. When, however, the proposition is made to the ‘American 
people that the Government shall lease the property together 
with $150,000,000 worth of improvements which have been made 
by the Government for 50 years to come, and for a considera- 
tion representing less than one-third of the money that the 
Government has invested in improving it—I say, Mr. President, 
when we are confronted by that proposition it behooves us to 
be careful, to say the least; it behooves us, at least, not to take 
this leap in the dark just beeause we find ourselves in a par- 
liamentary tangle. 

The thing in which I am most interested in connection with 
the pending bill is that pertaining to the production of fer- 
tilizer, in order that we may be liberated from the bondage 
which we are now under to Chile, and in order that we may 
secure this element so essential in replenishing the productive- 
ness of the soil and in maintaining that productiveness. That, 
to my mind, towers above every other consideration in con- 
nection with the proposition, except, of course, that of national 
defense. 

I regret the necessity of repeating myself upon this subject, 
but I am as thoroughly convinced as it would be possible to 
eonyinee my mind by any array of facts or any line of argu- 
ment that, if the lease shall be consummated under the terms 
provided for in the Underwood amendment, while there will be 
produced probably at this plant a small fraction of the re- 
quirements of the Government in time of war, there will be 
produced at no time during the life of the lease anything like 
the fertilizer that is necessary to supply the needs of agricul- 
ture in this country. 

I am also convinced that unless there shall be some provision 
in the lease—and the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. UNDERwoop] does not contain any such provision—requir- 
ing the lessee to make every possible investigation with a view 
to discovering processes by which the quality may be improved 
and the cost of producing the nitrates at the Muscle Shoals 
plant may be so reduced as to make it practicable as a fer- 
tilizer proposition, we shall in a few years find ourselves in a 
worse condition, possibly, with reference to our supply of nitro- 
gen than that in which we are to-day. 

I made some investigations of a practial character during the 
recess by addressing inquiries to the mixers and manufacturers 
of fertilizers in the United States. As a result of those investi- 
gations, I was advised that at the present time, by the use of 
the processes which up to this time have been discovered, 
cyanamide could not be made and sold without a loss in com- 
petition with Chilean nitrates, and that the cyanamide it is 
pessible to make under present conditions is so unsuited to 
agricultural requirements that, no matter how much of it might 
be produced, there would be practically little demand for it for 
agricultural purposes. If that be true, Mr. President, is it not 
clear that-the only chance to give to the farmers what they 
desire is that there should be developed, through research and 
experimentation, cheaper methods of producing this article, in 
the first place, and in the second place, better methods of pro- 
ducing it—methods by which the obnoxious quality that now 
exists in this material, namely, that it is too caustic, may be 
eliminated? 

The amendment of the Senator from Alabama does not pro- 
vide for such research and experimentation at all. The pro- 
posal of the Senator from Alabama is divided into two major 
sections. The first six pages of his substitute provide for a 
lease. The only substantive provision in that portion of the 
measure is that there may be a lease made by the President 
upon three conditions, and these are the only conditions set 
forth. They are, first, that there shall be produced 40,000 tons 
of nitrogen beginning at the end of six years; secondly, that the 
rental shall be 4 per cent upon the basis of about $45,000,000 ; 
and, third, that the product shall be made at the two plants 
and only these two plants. As a matter of fact, these two 
plants do not now possess and likely never will possess the 
power adequate to make enough cyanamide for the purposes of 
national defense or to make enough cyanamide for the purposes 
of fertilizer, or anything like enough, even if developed to their 
full capacity. 

Those are the only three essential provisions in that portion 
of the substitute of the Senator from Alabama. The remainder 
of the 21 pages in the Senators amendment are devoted ex- 


elusively to provisions with respect to the formation of a Gov- 
ernment corporation for the operation of the plant. It is in 
that section of the amendment, and not in the section which 
relates to the lease of the property, that some of the powers 
in which I am so deeply interested are provided. The power 
to construct Dam No. 3 is in that section of the amendment, 
and not in the section with regard to the lease. The pro- 
vision for research work by the Agricultural Department is in 
that section of the bill providing for Government operation, 
and you can not find it anywhere in the section of the bill that 
provides for a lease. 

Mr, President, I say the section that provides for a lease in 
the Senator's bill applies only to plant No. 1 and plant No. 2. 
It is said here that undoubtedly it will be leased. What un- 
doubtedly will be leased? Plant No. 1 and plant No. 2; and 
with that lease goes no provision for any expert examination, 
investigation, experimentation, or research. 

If that is all that is to be leased, then I say this lessee will 
not be in possession of enough power to accomplish the very 
purposes that the Senator from Alabama says he has in view. 
It will not have enough power to furnish this Goyernment with 
an adequate supply of nitrates. Let us suppose that the ni- 
trates that have been produced have been sold as fertilizer, 
because we are in peace, and a war suddenly confronts us. 
We will have to have an adequate supply of nitrogen upon 
short notice; and here we haye not enough power, running all 
the time for five years, to provide for the annual requirements 
of a great war on the part of the United States. There is not 
enough power at plants No. 1 and No. 2, if every ounce of it 
were employed at its full capacity for every day in the year, 
to produce one-fifth of the fertilizer that this country requires 
annually, There is nothing in the lease provision that au- 
thorizes the construction of Dam No. 3 and its operation in 
connection with these two plants that it is proposed we shall 
lease at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. President, in this situation in which we find ourselves 
the apparent inadequacy of the price under the Underwood 
bill, the uncertainty of our ability without proper research to 
fix nitrogen in a form that will be of any value at alt to the 
farmer, the certainty that unless the research work is done 
and great improvements are made, such as have been made in 
Germany and in other countries and patented, the farmer has 
no grounds whatever for hope—to dispose of this property 
under all these circumstances of doubt and uncertainty, all of 
these circumstances pointing clearly to the inadequacy of the 
bill to accomplish the purposes which the Congress has in 
view and which the proponent of the bill says he has in view, 
it seems to me would be rash. We ought not to content our- 
selyes with passing a bill that thus inadequately deals with 
a great and vital matter and thus dispose of an asset of ines- 
timable value, upon which the Government has spent $150,000,- 
000, for the paltry rental of 4 per cent upon $43,000,000. 

Mr. President, if the proposition of the Senator from Wash- 
ington is adopted, we will delay only until next December; 
and in the meantime a commission to study this matter will 
be appointed by the President of the United States, who all of 
us believe will do his best to conserve and promote the best 
interests of the country. When we meet here later we will 
have more light and more information to guide us and nobody 
will be hurt. 

The Senator from Alabama has accepted an amendment to 
his bill which provides that after three years the lessees of 
this plant are to begin to make cyanamide or fixed notrogen. No 
progress is to be made, if the lessees do not see fit voluntarily 
to make it, in the matter of manufacturing this product, either 
for national defense or for fertilizer use in times of peace, for 
the next three years. Practically, the Senator’s bill does not 
go into effect, so far as accomplishing its professed purpose 
is concerned, for the next three years, and then the corpora- 
tion will begin to manufacture it—10,000 tons the first yerr, 
20,000 tons the next year, and 40,000 tons the third year. That 
makes six years from to-day before they begin to make the 
40,000 tons; and then, Mr. President, at the end of six years, 
according to the amendment which the Senator has accepted, 
if these lessees, without having made any investigation, without 
having done anything to improve these processes, without hav- 
ing done anything to cheapen the cost of production, shall 
come to Congress and say: “We have demonstrated by our 
operations, by our attempts with the old processes, under the 
old methods, that we can not make cyanamide profitably, and we 
ask that the prevision that we shall manufacture it for fertilizer 
shall be removed from the contract,” it probably will be re- 
moved. It is absolutely certain that they will not be able to 
manufacture it profitably by present processes. It is absolutely 


certain that they are net going to concern themselves about 
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the discovery of new and better processes, because they will 
not want this plant for fertilizer purposes or for national de- 
fense purposes. They want it for power purposes, They will 
want to get rid of the necessity of producing nitrogen as 
quickly as possible. The Senator's amendment provides a 
method for them to get rid of it before they have begun to 
make the 40,000 tons a year stipulated in the bill; and by 
leaving out of his amendment any requirement that they shall 

make adequate efforts to discover better methods, he has left 
it with them and they will solve the problem according to 
their interest. The Senator has admitted in the discussion that 
he thought they would lose in the manufacture of cyanamide, 
and therefore he has made the interest low in order that they 
might recoup, out of the water power sold, the losses in the 
manufacture of fertilizer, 

Of course we know now what their report will be, and we 
know now what probably will be the action of Congress, because 
they will say; “Oh, well, it has been tried, and we can not 
do it.“ Manufacturers of fertilizer throughout the country 
will say: “ We have not had any use for your cyanamide pro- 
duced by these old processes. It is utterly inadequate. It is 
not a substitute at all for Chilean nitrate. It is not adapted 
to the purposes of fertilizer.’ The lessees will be released 
from the necessity of producing nitrogen for fertilizer, and then 
what is going to happen? 

The Senator says they will have to go on making 40,000 
tons a year. For what purpose? If it is not valuable for 
fertilizer, what are they going to make it for? For national 
defense? Assuming that those are the only two major, sub- 
stantial uses of this material—either for fertilizer or for 
national defense—when you release them from making it for 
fertilizer, then there is practically no other demand for it; 
but the Senator says they will have to go on for the balance 
of the 50 years—that will be 44 years—making 40,000 tons 
of it a year for national defense, that being the only use then for 
it, and it being demonstrated that that is the only use for it— 
national defense. Why, at that rate we will have a mountain 
of unused cyanamide piled up here in the United States. That 
being the situation, what will these people say when they come 
and ask us to release them from making it for fertilizer pur- 
poses? They will say at the same time: “ After we have made 
100,000 or 200,000 tons of it for national defense and laid it 
by, stored it up for that purpose, why not release us from that 
provision of it also? Why require us to make it when there 
is no demand for it, when we have provided enough for national 
defense already?“ The result would be, in two or three years 
after they had made the 40,000 tons and piled up what was-appar- 
ently an adequate supply for possible war, that the Congress 
would release them from that part of the contract; and so we 
would finally have practically sold this plant for power pur- 
poses, and sold it for not more than one-seventh of the value 
of power in the markets of this country. 

Mr. President, in my State there has been a great develop- 
ment of hydroelectric energy. Enormous plants have been 
installed in the various streams of that State, and others are 
being installed constantly, because it is an immensely profitable 
business—probably the most profitable business carried on in 
the United States to-day. I have been told that the profits of 
water power, transmitted as it is now hundreds of miles, supply- 
ing factories and cities and towns, are quite enormous, making 
those who develop these powers in a short time very, very 
wealthy. If you were to go down into my State and propose 
to buy a water power as extensive as that which the Govern- 
ment has developed at Muscle Shoals, and will with a small 
expenditure further develop for the insignificant sum that is 
provided here, it would be considered by business men that you 
were a fit subject for an insane asylum. 

If the Government of the United States wants to give away 
this property for half a century—and that is what this bill 
proposes—it ought to be done openly and frankly, e should 
not do it under cover. 

The imagination of man can hardly conceive what the value 
or the scope of usefulness of that property will be 50 years 
from now. Yet, with all the increment of the years, multiply- 
ing and quadrupling the value of other water powers in this 
country, this water power will grow no more valuable in dol- 
Jars and cents to the Federal Government than it is to-day. 
Fifty years from now the Federal Government will be receiv- 
ing no more from this property than it will receive in the next 
fiscal year, if it is rented, although long before that time the 
property will be worth billions of dollars in all probability. 

Mr. President, I have been deeply interested in this matter 
because I think it a matter of vital public concern. I believe 
if this Congress passes the Underwood measure, it will not be 
long before every man in this body who votes fer it will feel 
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that he has committed the mistake of his legislative career. 
I could not by any means at all be induced to vote for it. 
Feeling as strongly as I do about it, I have probably imposed 
upon the patience of the Senate, probably repeated myself in 
some particulars; but I have no apologies to make for the 
energy I have displayed against the adoption of this proposi- 
tion. I have done it conscientiously. I believe I have been 
actuated only by a desire to serve the best interests of my 
country, and if it passes I shall have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it passed after I had exhausted all of my humble 
powers and talents in an effort to save the Congress from such 
a colossal blunder. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, yesterday when I 
offered the substitute which is now pending before the Senate 
I accepted the proposal that was made in the Norris bill in 
reference to the making of fertilizers. Either through an in- 
advertence of myself or a mistake of the printer, the word 
“lessee” was left out in three places. On line 7, page 4, the 
language should be, “ the lessee or the corporation shall manu- 
facture nitrogen.” On lines 18 and 19 the language should be, 
“it is demonstrated to the satisfaction of the lessee or the 
corporation.” On line 20 the language should be, “by it with- 
out loss, the lessee or the corporation.” The bill deals with 
both the lessee and the corporation in the alternative. I ask 
tnanimous consent that the bill may be corrected in those 
particulars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER- (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Alabama? 
The Chair hears none, and the modifications will be made. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate long. I have listened to the speech of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Siuduors] several times. I know he does 
not agree with my position, and I am not critical of that fact. 
I know he agreed with the position of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], and the position of the Senator from 
Nebraska and my position are very, very different. 

I said in the beginning of this debate that the Senator from 
Nebraska had presented an excellent power bill, with fer- 
tilizer as an incident, and that the bill which I presented is a 
national defense bill, the nitrogen to be used in peace times 
for making fertilizer, with the sale of power as an incident. 
No matter what we baye said or what we have done, that has 
been the clear line of demarcation. 

The thing I do not understand about the attack of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina on the fertilizer provision is that with 
the word “lessee,” which I have just added this morning, out 
of it, section 4, the fertilizer provision, is identically the pro- 
visión that was in the Norris bill when the Senator from North 
Carolina praised it so highly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President, I attacked it upon the 
ground that the Senator had not provided in the bill, as was 
provided in the Norris bill, for adequate investigation, for the 
purpose of perfecting the process. I have said about it to- 
day what I said yesterday, that the nitrogen produced by pres- 
ent processes is not marketable for the purpose of manufac- 
turing fertilizer. I argued as against the Senator's proposi- 
tion, first, on the ground that he did not provide for adequate 
investigations and the perfection of the process, contending 
there was no incentive. Secondly, that he only disposed of 
two dams, and they were not of sufficient capacity to supply 
the demands when run at full power, while the Norris bill 
provides for experimentation and investigation into the ques- 
tion of whether nitrogen can be produced, and if it can be 
produced then it is required that it shall be produced in un- 
limited quantities; and it provides for the construction of an- 
other dam to develop 40,000 horsepower, which could also be 
used in connection with the manufacture of fertilizer and of 
materials of war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
the Senator from North Carolina thinks that is what he said, 
but I have the Rxconb, and I also have my memory. He said 
in the debate a day or two ago that the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] to the Norris bill 
had accomplished the purpose of providing for investigation 
into the possibility of the production of fertilizers, and if the 
Senator will look through the Recorpn—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did say that the Norris bill as amended 
by the Senator from Tennessee accomplished that purpose. 
That purpose is not covered in the amendment which the 
Senate adopted, however. There is no provision in that 
amendment for any experimentation whatsoever. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Senator and I can not 
say black is white and white is black forever: but I took out 
of the Norris bill section 4, and when I offered thé amendment 
yesterday I struck out my section 4 and offered that in its 
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place. All I can say to the Senator is that if he will kindly 
take that portion of the Norris bill, embraced in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
and compare it with section 4 of my proposal, outside of the 
addition of the word “lessee,” he will find that they read the 
same, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not mean to say that 
there is anything in the McKellar amendment, which he ac- 
cepted and incorporated in his bill, that requires any in- 
vestigation, or that provides any additional power, except that 
at plant No. 1? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I am simply calling the Senator’s 
attention to what a day or two ago, when the issue was be- 
tween this bill and the bill of the Senator from Nebraska, he 
said was the keynote, the high point, of this legislation—the 
McKellar amendment; and now he repudiates it as if it were 
not in the bill. But that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator should not attempt to put me 
in that position, because what I did say and what I was con- 
tending was that the Norris bill, with this provision, supple- 
mented by the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee, 
would meet the reasonable requirements. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not going to quarrel with the 
Senator about the situation. I am sure that if he will refer 
to his remarks he will find that I am correct; and if I am not 
correct, I will apologize to him. But I heard him say it. That 
is neither here nor there, however, Really I preferred the bill 
as I originally had it, but in order to meet the situation which 
confronted us I accepted this alternative, and it is in the bill 

The Senator talks about our disposing of this property for 
$1,000,000. There is nothing in the bill that is before the Senate 
now—the so-called Underwood bill—providing for the sale of 
this property. The last thing in the world I would be willing 
to have consummated would be a sale of the property. My 
substitute does provide for a lease not to exceed 50 years, and 
it allows the President of the United States to determine how 
long that lease shail run. It does provide that the rental shall 
not be less than 4 per cent on the cost of the dam, but it allows 
the President of the United States, above that amount, to 
determine what the rental shall be. All this talk about the 
Government's interests not being protected is mere imagination, 
unless you go so fur as to say that you are satisfied that the 
President of the United States will not protect them, because, 
as the bill now stands, he has to make the contract under which 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen will be produced for the protection 
of the country. He has to produce fertilizer within the terms 
of the McKellar amendment to the Norris bill, and he can not 
‘lease it for less than 4 per cent of the cost of the dam, which 
will be something like $2,000,000 rather than $1,000,000. But 
that is the minimum. He can not make a lease for more than 
50 years, and he can make it for five years if he wishes. 

I will come now to the real discussion 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield be- 
fore he leaves that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? ` 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator continually talks about not 
having confidence in the President to see that he puts in the 
contract proper provisions for the protection of the Government 
and the people. Of course, we all know that the most important 
thing is the provision for the regulation of rates. The Presi- 
dent can not put anything in the contract about the regulation 
of rates that the Congress has not already provided for. The 
Senator’s bill provides for regulation of the rates only by State 
utility commissions and does not provide for it by the General 
Government. Is not that true? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it is not true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will look at his bill, he 
will see that it is only in the event there are no State public 
utility commissions that the Government is allowed to step in, 
and we all know that the States All have public utility com- 
missions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As my bill was originally drawn it pro- 
vided for the regulation of rates by the States. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WAtsH] offered an amendment inserting 
two paragraphs from the water power act. The Senator from 
Tennessee supported him in that amendment, and it was agreed 
to and placed in my bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did that, but what did it do? It was 
a mere makeshift. The amendment that really provided for 
Government regulation was offered by me and voted down at 
the request of the Senator from Alabama. I can not be mis- 
taken about it, because on page 19 of the bill of the Senator 
from Alabama it is provided as follows: 


and whenever any of the States directly concerned has not provided a 
commission or other authority to enforce the requirements of this sec- 
tion within such State or to regulate and control the amount and char- 
acter of securities to be issued by any of such parties, or such States 
are unable to agree through their properly constituted authorities on 
the services to be rendered or on the rates or charges of payment 
therefor, or on the amount or character of securities to be issued by 
any of said parties, jurlediction is hereby conferred upon the said com- 
tmission— ` 


And so forth, There is nothing to show eyen what commis- 
sion it is. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I am not responsible for an amend- 
ment that the Senator from Tennessee had put on my bill. I 
did not put it on. I had a bill in which I previded for the 
States in which the power was used to regulate the proposi- 
tion. I thought that was proper. I still think it is proper. 
But the Senator from Tennessee, collaborating with the Sena- 
tor from Montana, proposed finally two paragraphs from the 
water power act. The Senator from Tennessee supported that 
proposal and said it was the correct thing to do, and the Senate 
agreed with him and the provision is the regulatory provision 
now in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator in all frankness 
that sections 10 and 11, supposed to regulate the lessee in the 
ease, will not hurt any lessee who may get the property. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator. I do not 
think it is as good as the provision in my bill, but I did not 
strike the provision out of my bill. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee did it himself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The provisions in the Senator's bill were 
not as good as the amendment I offered, which ought to be 
put in the bill before it becomes a law. We have no business 
passing a bill without a national regulation of rates. À 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Probably the Senator does not know it, 
but all provisions that regulate rates under the Federal water 
power act were put in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Montana. There were some other provisions about an 
amortization fund and other questions of that kind in the 
Federal water power act which the Senate refused to adopt 
as a part of this bill, But the regulatory portion of the Federal 
water power act was put in the bill by the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Tennessee. I do not think 
they ought to criticize my bill abont an amendment which they 
themselves offered and were instrumental in having adopted. 
That is all I am objecting to. I really did not think it was as 
good as the original language, but I accept it because it was 
the decision of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I merely want to say in regard to the issue 
that was raised here this morning, I am sorry the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] is not here now, but I will certainly 
not say anything derogatory of him. I admire his ability and 
his earnestness of purpose. I agree with him that there are 
two great issues before the American people to-day. One is 
the issue supported by those who desire to go as far as pos- 
sible with the hand of the Federal Goyernment in reaching 
into the lives and the business of the American people. There 
is another great school of philosophy that believes in indi- 
vidualism; that believes the great destiny of this Nation has 
been worked out by the fact that we have allowed the citizens 
of Ameriea freedom of action in their business, freedom of 
life in their homes, and that the Government which governs 
least governs best. I belong to that latter school of philoso- 
phy. The Senator from California belongs to the other one. 
In the course of time that question must be settied, but it is 
not at issue in fhis bill. It is not at issue now. It may have 
been in issue when the bill of the Senator from Nebraska was 
before the Senate, but there is nothing in the amendment of 
the Senator from Washington that involves it at all. 

I favor the use of the Government plant at Muscle Shoals 
primarily for the making of nitrates for war purposes and fer- 
tilizers for peace purposes, and so does the Senator from 
Washington. The only real difference that exists, the real issue 
that is before the Senate to-day, and the only issue, is the 
question as to whether, under the bill which I haye proposed 
and which is now pending before the Senate, we can cause 
the President of the United States to make a Tease of the 
properties which will carry out and subserve the original pur- 
pose of the legislation enacted in 1916 declaring that these 
properties should be used in time of war for national defense 
and in time of peace for making fertilizer for the farmer. 
That is the law to-day. The Senator from Washington rec- 
ognizes it and proposes it in his substitute. The whole theory 
of my bill rests on that proposition. The bill of the Senator 
from Nebraska was a power bill and not a national defense 
and fertilizer bill, 
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The real issue that is before the Senate to-day is whether 
we shall pass a bill authorizing the President to make a lease 
of the property, with his hands practically untied, to use it 
for national defense and fertilizer, or shall we shut up shop 
when the whole machinery is ready to operate and run and 
have the President of the United States appoint five com- 
missioners at good salaries—if they are worthy ta be commis- 
sioners they ought to be paid good salaries, and I do not 
criticize that, but it is a charge on the Public Treasury—to 
come back here and tell the Congress what it should do with a 
piece of property that it has already told itself how it should 
be taken care of. In 1916 it dedicated this property to 
national defense in time of war and to fertilizer in time of 
peace. I see no reason why we should change our conclusion 
on that point. 

When we come to making the lease within the terms of the 
bill and carrying out its provisions, there may be many men in 
the Congress of the United States who in character and ability 
may be able to function as well and as satisfactorily as the 
President of the United States; but the President of the United 
States will have the responsibility, because what he does 
rests on one man. We in Congress have a divided responsi- 
bility. So far as I am concerned I am satisfied in my own 
mind that the President can make a better lease and protect 
the public interests in reference to the matter in a more satis- 
factory way if we give him the power to act than if we 
appoint a commission to come back here and tell us what we 
are going to do. I have never yet seen the time when the 
Congress of the United States accepted the advice of any com- 
mission it appointed, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator believes that, will he vote 
for an amendment authorizing and empowering the President 
of the United States himself, without any fetters or any let or 
hindrance placed by the Congress, to take charge of the plant 
and sell it or make such other disposition as he desires? That 
would put it up to him without having him fettered and ham- 
strung in the disposition of the plant. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If we had come to the question of dis- 
posing of the property by having an aggregate vote of the Con- 
gress on that matter, with its many angles of approach, that 
might not be a bad idea, but I have no desire to do that, be- 
cause I think we should make 40,000 tons of nitrogen for 
national defense under any circumstances. I think the Mem- 
bers of Congress all agree to that and I see no objection being 
made to it in the bill. I am sure the Senator from Tennessee 
does not object to the fertilizer provision in the bill, and so 
long as the lease shall not be made for less than 4 per cent, I 
think the President can get 4 per cent, and we do not interfere 
seriously with his handling the proposition by making that 
limitation. 

Mr. President, there are two angles to the situation. Some 
Senators want something substantial done toward supplying a 
reasonable amount of nitrogen for national defense in time of 
war and to aid the farmers with a reasonable amount of ferti- 
lizer in time of peace. Others think the property ought to be 
used for a great water power development. It was dedicated 
by the Government in 1916 for war purposes in time of war 
and for the farmers in time of peace, The bill that is before 
the Senate carries out that dedication and makes it certain— 
and makes it certain at the earliest hour. After the Ist of 
July these great wheels of power resting in the ‘Tennessee 
River will not be lying idle if the bill I propose is passed. 
They will be earning the money that they were built to earn. 
True, the amendment of the Senator from Washington pro- 
vides that they may be leased for a year, but no one thinks 
for a moment that we can get an adequate rental for them if 
there is that limitation on their usefulness to those corpora- 
tions that may desire to use these properties. 

The Senate at this hour has reached the final point of 
determination as to whether or not it is going to do something 
with these great properties now, or whether it is going to delay 
action practically for another year, and at that time again 
possibly find itself incapable of action by reason of the great 
diversity of opinion here. 

Mr. President, unless some other Senator desires to take the 
floor to speak, I am going to ask for a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator from South Carolina 
desires now to address the Senate, I will yield to him. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have once or twice previously 
spoken at length on this question. I presume we haye now 


come to a final determination, so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, as to what attitude we are going to take. 

There are only two propositions now before us. One is em- 
bodied in the Underwood provision, and the other, the Jones 


amendment, involves the postponement of a final decision, so 
far as a disposition of the property is concerned, for a year, 

I stated the other day that the main question involved, so 
far as I am concerned, is that of carrying out the intent of the 
original legislation, and that was to determine at Muscle 
Shoals whether or not nitrates for munition purposes for the 
defense of the country could be produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the needs of the Government. We have not dem- 
onstrated that; we haye not even finished the dam; we have 
not determined through scientific research and experimenta- 
tion what process is the most available. 

Allow me to digress here long enough to state that in the 
discussion of my amendment, which proposed to eliminate from 
the bill the leasing feature, the fact was developed that the 
leasing feature in the bill is the one that is going to be carried 
out if the Underwood amendment shall become a law. The 
vote of the Senate on the proposition of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and on my amendment showed that the 
majority of the Senate at this time propose that the Govern- 
ment shall take its hands off Muscle Shoals and leave to pri- 
yate endeavor the answer to the question as to whether or not 
the Government will provide itself with this element for de- 
fense. Therefore, it follows as a necessary corollary that it is 
not proposed to carry out the intent of the original conception 
of the measure to develop Muscle Shoals and produce there 
sufficient nitrates for the defense of the Government, and then, 
during times of peace, a sufficient quantity for agricultural 
purposes, 

The objection I have to the Underwood amendment is that 
right at the very dawn of the development. of this process it 
proposes not only to turn the plant over to a private corpora- 
tion but to limit the amount produced, and that no encourage- 
ment is proposed to increase the amount or to perfect the 
process by which the amount may be increased. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why does the Senator say that the 
amendment limits the amount? 

Mr. SMITH. I am predicating that statement, Mr, Presi- 
dent, upon a fundamental human principle, that everyone 
moves along the line of least resistance. There has already 
been established beyond any question the profitableness of 
water power. There is great power at Muscle Shoals. The 
process by which nitrogen may be produced to meet the needs 
of the Government and the farmers has not yet been perfected.’ 
Somebody has got to do the dead work; somebody has got to 
do the pioneering. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I do 
not want any difference of opinion to exist as to what the 
amendment provides. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The Senator admits that the amend- 
ment provides that the lessee or the corporation must manu- 
facture 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, The amendment does not provide that 
the lessee shall not go on and manufacture as much more as 
he desires, does it? 

Mr. SMITH. Neither does it say that the lessee shall go 
on to the limit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How could we fix the limit to which 
the lessee should go? But the amendment does proyide—— 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Wait a moment, if the Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The amendment provides that the 
lessee shall produce nitrogen to the full effective capacity of 
the plant. 

Mr. SMITH. Of plant No. 2. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The other plant has never been oper- 
ated. And 40,000 tons are required to be produced. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, if the Senator will allow me to answer 
him, I desire to say that is the very crux of this argument. 
A private corporation is not going to go beyond the point 
where it is profitable, while the Government would go on 
seeking to find where production might be made profitable. 
That is the difference; and, I repeat, that is the crux of the 
whole argument between the Senator and me. In the empiri- 
eal stage of the process of producing fixed nitrogen from the 
air we have not yet arrived at the point where we can say to 
the American people, “Here is the power and here is the 
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process, and they can be utilized for the protection of the 
Government and the benefit of the country.” 

We have spent $150,000,000 Iaying the foundation to do what? 
To demonstrate to the American people whether or not this new 
scientific process will meet the needs of America and of the 
Government for a certain commodity. Now it is proposed, 
when the partial discoveries of science have shown that 
cyanamide can be made, to lease this property and commit 
it to this tentative, this first and almost abortive method of 
the production of nitrogen. It is true that 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen can be made at plant No. 2. I have here in my desk 
samples of the results of laboratory tests of a chemically per- 
fected combination of the three ingredients of fertilizer. It 
is frankly admitted that no attempt as yet has been made to 
produce it on a commercial scale, but the work has gone far 
enough to justify the belief that the commodity can be pro- 
duced on a commercial scale, not the mechanical combination 
that is now produced by our great fertilizer companies, but a 
chemical mixture which will relieve the agriculturists of this 
country of seven-eighths of the freight cost in moving the 
filler, as it is called, by enabling them to purchase a pure 
chemical ingredient. I need not go into that now, but I am 
just pointing out to the Senate, in the interests of agriculture 
and in the interest of our Government, that a colossal dis- 
covery has been made in that artificially we can extract from 
the air in unlimited quantities the prime ingredient that 
enters into explosives and the sine qua non of agricultural fer- 
tilization. 

After we have dedicated Muscle Shoals to that use and have 
spent $150,000,000 in laying the foundation, without an experi- 
ment being made, with no one here assured as to what may be 
done or may not be done, we propose now to take merely the 
first initial step, which is the production of cyanamide, and to 
commit to a lessee the use of nitrate plant No. 2 in order to 
produce 40,000 tons of cyanamide, which has got to be sub- 
jected to different processes before it can become effective for 
fertilizer purposes, and leave the balance of the property, the 
development of the power and the stupendous possibilities of 
the discoveries of science to the lessee’s sweet will rather 
than to you and me, as representatives of the Government, 
thus forgetting the two fundamental principles which underlie 
the whole question—the production of an adequate food and 
clothing supply and the defense of the Government in time of 
need, We have not begun to solye that question; we have 
hardly taken the initial step; yet, because we can now manu- 
facture 40,000 tons of nitrogen, it is asked why not lease the 
property and shut the door to the possibilities of Muscle 
Shoals? To do that would be just as foolish as to say to a 
man who has a quart of seed corn that is available now, “ You 
are hungry; grind your corn into meal and eat it and shut 
out the possibilities of the crop that would grow from the 
proper planting of that seed corn.” 

It would be just as foolish as to say where an old pump has 
lost its suction power and you have a quart of priming water, 
and you are thirsty, “Drink your priming water and forego 
the possibility of priming the pump.” Muscle Shoals has the 
possibility of unlimited development. It needs but the foster- 
ing care of the Government, and the priming of it by wise 
legislation to furnish the farmers of this country the necessary 
ingredients for fertilization not only in nitrates but in phos- 
phoric acid and potash, as is demonstrated by the samples I 
have in my desk. Mr. President, I would feel derelict in my 
duty if I stood here and voted to eat the seed corn and to 
drink the priming water, and let the field and fountain go dry. 

The Jones amendment is not all I would have it. God knows 
I am not going to vote to stop the Goyernment’s activities at 
Muscle Shoals until it shall have demonstrated the answer to 
the question to which it was dedicated. When we shall have 
developed the power, utilized the power in the production of 
the ingredients for which it was dedicated, and haye completed 
the machinery, then will be time enough for us to talk about 
leasing the property to a private corporation, for we will then 
know its possibilities, and will then be able to furnish the 
answer to the American people who have contributed $150,- 
000,000 of their taxes toward this project; but we should not 
at this stage of the game turn over the whole property to a 
private corporation, which, if it leases it at all will lease it for 
profit, and is going to make its profit out of the process that 
gives the greatest profit with the least effort, which means the 
development and sale of the power without regard to the pro- 
caren of that for which the American people to-day are 
erying. 

I came near saying that I do not feel called upon to vote 
for either of these propositions; they are so much at variance 
with what I believe to be the duty of the Senate in the 


premises. We have already made appropriations to carry on 
the construction of the dam. We passed the bill yesterday. 
The work will goon. The dam will be completed. The power 
will be developed. What proyision haye we made, howeyer, 
that the object for which the dam was built and the power 
developed shall go pari passu with that? What have we done? 
If we propose to carry out the purposes for which the law was 
passed, why do we not appropriate money and employ scien- 
tists to go there and utilize that power until they solve the 
problem that faced us in 1917, and that has faced the farmer 
bi ie since he began to till the soil of the Atlantic sea- 
ar 

I hold in my pocket now an instance of the burden that the 
farmers of this country have to bear. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] rose in his place the other day and startled the 
Senate by reading figures showing how taxes on farm lands 
have mounted, within a comparatively few years, from $600,- 
000,000 to more than $1,000,000,000. He showed how, in some 
instances, the taxes were more than the net returns of the 
proceeds of the farm. That was the legal tax, the tax laid 
by the States and the Nation. The indirect tax that the 
farmer has to pay spells the difference between the $7,000,- 
000,000 which he receives and the ultimate value of $30,090,- 
000,000; and I want to read into the Recorp now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that indirect tax, apropos of the very question that we 
are discussing. 

I shall not put the entire letter in the Recorp, because there 
are in it certain matters that do not pertain to this question; 
but, writing to me and my colleague and a Representative from 
the district in which this constituent resides, he says: 


We want to call your attention to a very serious condition that 
looks like it might be in restraint of trade against the farmer. Every 
large fertilizer dealer or manufacturer have gotten together on prices 
and terms in North Carolina, Virginia, and South Carolina, and all 
have raised their base price $6 per ton, All fertilizer was sold at the 
factory last year, base 8-33— 


That you haye heard so much about here— 


at $18. To-day all dealers are asking for same fertilizer at factory $24. 
This is an advance of $6 per ton over last year, and in order to get this 
price you have to pay for all fertilizer on arrival, bill of lading at- 
tached, or sign note for same, with carrying charges added to the rate 
of $6. 


Mr. President, it is significant, and, of course, it is true, that 
these companies, though they differ in name, do not differ in 
their selling price. Farm products haye not advanced nor has 
production increased to any appreciable extent in the section 
from which I come. There is something like 1,000,000 tons of 
fertilizer used every year, I believe, in my State. I should like 
to get the correct figures. I believe they are on this map, and 
I want to get them just as they are. I believe some one has 
calculated it. He does not give the number of tons, but he 
gives the amount; $52,446,000 is paid annually for fertilizer in 
my State. This is about a 25 per cent increase on the price 
of the fertilizer, and that means a 25 per cent increase on 
$52,000,000. 

That increase is arbitrary, Who knows whether a raise of 
$6 a ton is justified or not? To whose interest is it to get $6 
additional? The interest of the manufacturer, of course; and 
if he can get it, and get it legitimately, of course he is going 
to get it. The only source of the nitrogenous ingredient is the 
same to them all, necessarily controlled, of course, by an 
aggregation of capital. Their prices are uniform, so there is 
no competition; and the man who buys it must either now 
abandon his farm and fail in a crop or be assessed $6 per ton 
additional for the privilege of making the food for the people 
and raising that out of which the clothing is made. Do you not 
believe that it is the duty of the Government to ascertain 
whether or not these prices are justified? 

Much has been said, here and elsewhere, about aiding the 
farmer. With the universality of education, both academic and 
real, I believe that the farmer has now entered upon a course 
which will make him better prepared than ever to solve his 
own problems. The facilities for communication and trans- 
portation, the universal spread of knowledge and facts, have 
become as available to the man in the sticks as to the man who 
walks the congested streets of our cities; and they are learn- 
ing that cooperation, unified selling, gigantic combinations, are 
the logic of present-day affairs, and that they are ruined for- 
ever if they do not organize such combinations for themselves. 

We speak here about Government operation and Government 
control. Time was when it was not indicated. A hundred 
years ago each man had his own freight train and his own 
passenger train—a horse and wagon or a horse and buggy— 
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and he could manage it and manipulate it. It would have been 
absurd for the Government then to say, “We will take over 
ali the horses and all the wagons and all the buggies and regu- 
late the price that some man may incidentally charge for a 
stage-coach ride.” The thing answered itself, because it was 
a distribution by natural forces of the means of transportation 
and freight carriage. With the advent of the monopolistic 
and imperial power of steam another problem arose. No man 
could have his own railroad. No man could have his own 
passenger train and freight train. There had to be a combina- 
tion of the public to patronize and of capital to construct and 
of the Government to see that justice was done under this 
monopoly. 

The Government had to take hold of the railroads after we 
had used them as purely private property for a period of more 
than 40 years. By the very nature of the imperial power 
manifested by this monopoly—for it was a monopoly, and is 
to-day—the Government had to step in not to control it directly 
but to pass legislation intrusting to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power that controls in the interest of the public 
this vast monopoly so essential to our civilization. 

We did not need any law to determine the rate by which 
animal carriage should go, because each man had his own. 
The question of the fertilization of the soil had not arisen, 
because without small farms at the day of the passing of the 
Constitution each man could go and clear up virgin soil when 
the old soil was worn out. To-day the virgin soil has been 
exploited, and the question is one of maintaining the fertility 
of the soil, putting back what you subtract in every crop; and 
from what source is it to come? 

The barnyard manure can not meet one one-hundredth part of 
the necessity of modern agriculture. The rotation of crops 
can not meet it. If you were to attempt to rotate the crops in 
the Cotton Belt of the South the world would stand naked for 
the necessity of the acreage that had been diverted. You have 
to meet it with artificial fertilization; and the limit has not 
yet been reached as to the possible production of the soil of the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf States by the application of 
fertilizer. Yet, with this great problem manifested as it is 
by this letter that I have read and by the tremendous aggre- 
gate in my State alone of $52,000,000, equivalent to $52 a bale 
for every bale of cotton made in the State of South Carolina, as 
much as one-half of its gross value when sold, here is a propo- 
sition not committing the Government to make the fertilizer but 
committing the Government to the development of the process 
that will tell the American people whether or not this is a 
source of relief and to what extent it is a source of relief. 

There are 8,000,000 tons of this essential product used an- 
nually in America. At $20 a ton that amounts to $1,600,000,000 
of tax laid upon the people for the privilege of founding and 
supporting the American population. Yet, with such a stu- 
pendous question confronting us, involving in it more for the 
American people than the solution of the problems arising 
under the transportation act, involying more than the solution 
of the problems of national defense—the proper solution of an 
adequate fertilization of our soil—right on the very threshold 
of our investigation we propose to turn over the answer to the 
ery of the American farmer for an adequate supply of fer- 
tilizer to the very people who to-day are manufacturing fer- 
tilizer and adding this $6 a ton to its price. We can not tell 
who will be the lessee. It may be the members of this very 
organization. 


I am not going to vote for any proposition for a Govern- 


ment lease or a change of policy until the Government has 
done that which the original bill bound the Government to 
do, and settled the question whether or not an adequate sup- 
ply of this ingredient shall be developed and can be developed 
and is developed at Muscle Shoals. I shall not vote for the 
bill of the Senator from Alabama for the reason I have stated, 
that it shuts the door now. If this bill is passed and this 
property is leased, that means 50 years of the present stage of 
the development of this thing—of course not of power. That 
has a universal market. They are not going to do the final 
work necessary to develop the process by which they can fur- 
nish fertilizer when the fertilizer people now have control of 
the market and can charge their price within anything like 
reason, But there is an almost unlimited demand for power. 
Therefore, as it is a simple, already developed and standard- 
ized process, it means that the lessee will devote this plant to 
the production and distribution of power, and the other propo- 
sition will be left aside. 

I have listened to the Senator from Alabama, who says that 
we should agree to his proposition because under it 40,000 tons 
of nitrogen would be produced. Do not Senators consider that 


it is our duty to find out whether or not 100,000 tons may be 
produced, and produced at such a price as to relieve the agri- 
cultural interests of this country? 

The Jones proposition is simply one to delay final action 
on the part of the Senate for a year; that is, it provides that 
the commission therein provided for shall make a report at 
the end of a year. I believe I would rather take my chances 
of coming back here and making a plea that the Government 
shall continue in case the commission does not so recommend 
it, until it had developed and demonstrated and standardized 
that for which we have spent this money. I believe it is my 
duty to defeat any effort to sidetrack this proposition now. 

Mr. President, I desired to take the floor and put my position 
clearly and unmistakably in the Recorp. I believe it is the 
solemn duty of this body to provide that the Government shall 
carry on at Muscle Shoals until we have demonstrated what 
can or can not be done. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND] yesterday rose in his place and read a very learned 
article, or what purported to be a learned article, from certain 
scientists, to the effect that the possibility of cheapening the 
process of extracting nitrogen from the air was all a dream. 
I never question any possibility of scientific development or 
discovery. I think the manifestations of the power of science 
in the domain of natural causes have gone so far that vo one 
may dare become dogmatic. The radio is enough to answer 
any skeptics, if the airplane and the submarine are not. Surely 
we have been given the keys of the kingdom so that we may 
open whatever we desire to open, and we will find a process by 
which every ounce of fertilizer we take out of the soil in the 
form of our grain and textile crops can be taken from the air 
that enriches them all and put back into the soil, and you and 
I can not delegate that stupendous task to a corporation. 

We have established that plant, we have started on the road, 
and it is our duty to carry on until we have demonstrated the 
possibilities there. I do not know that I would be adverse 
to a leasing of the property after the Government had ascer- 
tained the full possibility of the Muscle Shoals proposition. 
But let us not quit now, with the fractional part of 40,000 tons 
being produced in an imperfect form. Let us not quit now 
before the dam is built, and the hydroelectric power is hooked 
up with the manufacturing plant. Let us not quit until we 
have demonstrated whether or not the project may be carried 
on along the lines some of us fondly believe may be successful. 

Under the Jones amendment a commission would be sent 
down there, I hope the commission may be wise enough to ap- 
preciate the stupendous facts at issue for the Nation and for 
the people who feed the Nation, and that they will recognize, 
as Colonel Cooper, the great engineer, recognized, that a private 
corporation could not carry that project on; that the thing is 
too big for private enterprise. The Government should go on 
and develop the project and meet the necessities of the case. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I shall vote against any 
restriction in the form of a lease or otherwise, looking toward 
the time when the Government shall know what it has to lease, 
and I think I perhaps shall vote for the Jones proposition, in 
that it does at least hold out the hope that we will have another 
day in court, rather than commit ourselves to this monstrous 
proposition of quitting now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, since the Muscle Shoals meas- 
ure has been before the Senate this session I have been sup- 
porting the Norris bill with the McKellar and Smith amend- 
ments requiring the manufacture of fertilizers for farmers 
in times of peace. I do not think there is any compari- 
son between the provisions of the Underwood bill and the 
Norris bill, so far as the interests of the Government 
and the interests of the farmers are concerned. I be- 
lieve the Government and the farmers would be far better off 
under the provisions of the Norris bill than under those of the 
Underwood bill. But the Muscle Shoals legislation which 
Congress will enact will be written in conference by the Senate 
and House conferees. The conferees can write the Norris 
proposal or any other provision into the bill, if we vote down 
the Jones amendment, as the Underwood substitute provides 
for the Government's leasing or operating this property. I 
shall vote against the Jones amendment, because it would 
delay the matter for a year at least, perhaps longer, and would 
delay the manufacturing of fertilizers which the farmers so 
much need at reduced prices. The Underwood substitute re- 
quires the manufacture of fertilizers and sale direct to the 
farmers at not exceeding 8 per cent profit just the same as the 
McKellar and Smith amendments to the Norris bill. The 
Jones amendment has no such provisions for the manufacture 
of fertilizers to help the farmers, and his amendment, as I 
said, would delay this at least a year, and perhaps several 
years. The Jones amendment authorizes the President to 
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appoint five men to study the question and report to Congress 
a year from now. 

Under the Underwood bill, as amended by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], the President of the United States 
would have charge of the leasing of the property, and he could 
appoint five men or any other number to advise him in the 
matter, and there would be no delay. We could get action at 
once. There are provisions of the Underwood bill I do not 
like, but it has been improved by amendments offered by sey- 
eral Senators, and the Senator from Alabama has accepted 
several changes that have strengthened his measure. He 
accepted my amendment, which gives farmers preference in 
the sale of all fertilizers manufactured at the plant. For 
years we have been trying tò secure legislation for the develop- 
ment of Muscle Shoals to make nitrates for munitions in time 
of war and make fertilizer in time of peace. I state frankly 
that I do not believe the next Congress, with many new Mem- 
bers, will understand this measure as well as the present 
Congress or be as friendly to the development of Muscle Shoals, 
from the standpoint of the views of the farmers and people 
of my section, as is the present Congress, and for that reason 
and others I would like to have the present Congress settle 
the matter. We have already spent more than a hundred 
millions on this plant. Dam No, 2 will be completed before 
July 1, and something should be done before that time. 

I am glad to say that in the yotes which have been cast on 
this measure of the men who have been fighting for the 
deyelopment of Muscle Shoals since it has been before this 
body the past several years have been voting the same way I 
have yoted. Most of the Senators who have been by their votes 
and influence trying to kill this legislation for years have been 
voting on the other side. I am glad to have been with the 
original friends of the development of Muscle Shoals in the 
vòtes I have cast. 

I voted against the Jones amendment yesterday, and I shall 
vote against it to-day, as I am opposed to delaying this legisla- 
tion. I hope the conferees without delay will agree on some 
bill which I can support when their report is presented to the 
Senate and to the House. : 

The other day the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
vent out of his way to criticize me because I offered an amend- 
ment which passed the Senate giving preference to the farmers 
in the sale of fertilizers manufactured as provided under the 
Underwood substitute. Except for that amendment, the 
fertilizer companies could haye bought every pound of fertilizer 
produced at Muscle Shoals, and it would haye been of no help 
whatever to the farmers of our section. 

The Senator from Maryland has referred several times to the 
$75,000,000 invested by the people of his city in fertilizer 
plants, and I.think it is not becoming in him to criticize me 
for trying to help the farmers of my section, when he practi- 
cally admits that the $75,000,000 invested by his citizens is 
what is influencing him in opposing the manufacture of 
fertilizers at Muscle Shoals in times of peace. 

If the farmers of the section from which I come do not 
prosper the Senator’s home city, Baltimore, would suffer more 
than any city in the United States, because it gets its trade 
more directly from my section. 

Unless the farmer's condition improves, the South will suffer 
more than it has already suffered. Many thonsand farmers in 
my State have worked hard the past four years, and through no 
fault of their own have lost their farms. While conditions are 
better, they are very much worse than you would believe from 
what you see in the newspapers. Our farmers have not been 
making a living, thongh they have worked hard, and I intend 
to do what I can to help them at every opportunity, regardless 
of the criticism of the Senator from Maryland or anyone else. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the conferees will agree on a bill 
which will be satisfactory to both Houses of Congress, and that 
under its provisions our Government will be independent in 
time of war of any other country for nitrates, which is abso- 
lutely essential for our national defense, and that in peace times 
fertilizers may be mannfactured at Muscle Shoals and sold to 
the farmers at a much lower price than at present. Our cot- 
ton farmers under boll-weevil conditions can not raise cotton at 
a profit unless they can get cheaper fertilizers. Congress has 
helped the railroads by allowing higher freight and passenger 
rates; Congress has given the manufacturers large profits by 
increasing the tariff rates on the goods they manufacture—the 
farmer and his family must pay higher prices for everything 
they buy and higher freight rates on what he produces, but 
Congress has done nothing to help the farmer get better prices 
or greater profits on what he produces. Now is our oppor- 


tunity to do justice to the farmer by having this Government 
plant at Muscle Shoals in peace times manufacture fertilizers 


ang sell to the farmers at a low price so that they may make a 


profit. This Government plant must be ready in time of war 
to furnish nitrates for the manufacture of munitions. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


1 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call tie 
TOL, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senaters 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris McCormick Shields 

Ball Fess McKellar Shipsteack 

Bayard Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 

Bingham George McLean Simmons 
orah . — McNary Smith 

Brookhart Gooding Maytield Spencer 

Bruce Greene Means Stanley 

Bursun Hale Metcalf Sterling 

Butler Harreld Moses Swanson 

Cameron Harris Neely Trammell 

Capper Harrison Norris Underwood 

Copeland Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 

Couzens Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 

Cummins Johnson, Calif. Owen Walsh, Mont. 

Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Warren R 

Dale Jones, Wash, Phipps Watson 

Dial Kendrick Pittman Weller 

Dill Keyes Ralston Willis 

Edge King Ransdell 

Ernst Ladd Reed, Pa. 

Fernald La Follette Sheppard 


Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Brovssarp] is necessarily absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is upon agreeing to the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute proposed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 
Upon that question the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp], and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
That Senator is absent, but I am informed that he would vote 
on this question as I intend to vote, and, therefore, I will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnsox]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr, 
WHEELER] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. WHEELER'S name was 


called). My colleague, the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], is unavoidably absent. Were he present he would 
vote “ yea.” 


The roll call, was concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]. 
Were my colleague present he would vote “yea.” Were the 
Senator from New Jersey present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. If the junior 
Senator from South Dakota were present he would vote “ yea.” 
If the junior Senator from Arkansas were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LADD. My colleague, the junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier], is absent from the city on account of 
the death of his sister. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jonnson], is paired with the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. If my colleague were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brovssarp], is absent on account of sickness, 

Mr. HARRISON. My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], is paired with the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Saipsreap]. If my colleague were pres- 
ent he would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Ashurst Goodin Neely Simmons 
Borah Harreld Norris Smith 
Brookhart Howell Overman Sterling 
Capper Johnson, Calif, Pepper Trammell 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex. Ralston Wadsworth 
Conzens Jones, Wash. Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins La Follette Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill McKellar Sheppard Weller 
Ernst MeNary Shipstead 
Ferris Mayfield Shortridge 
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NAYS—43 

Ball Fernald Keyes 
Bayard Fess t 
Bingham Fletcher Lad Shields 
Bruce George McCormick Spencer 
Bursum Gerry 
Butler Greene McLean Swanson 
1 ea Hale Means Underwood 

: Harris Metealf Warren 
Dale Harrison Moses Watson 
Dial Heflin Oddie Willis 
E Kendrick Owen 

NOT VOTING—15 

Broussard Frazier Norbeck Stanfield 
Caraway Glass Reed, Mo. Stephens 
Edwards Johnson, Minn. Robinson Wheeler 
Elkins Lenroot Smoot 


So the amendment of Mr. Joxes of Washington in the nature 
of a substitute was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment by 
way of u substitute which I ask may be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair inquires whether 
the - substitute is essentially different from the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It differs in these particulars. In the 
first place, it turns over to the President of the United States 
the powers carried in the so-called Jones amendment. In 
the next place, it gives the President the power to negotiate 
the sale or lease of the property, and when he has negotiated 
it to submit it subject to the approval of the Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McKELEAR. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do I correctly understand that the sub- 
stitute proposes to give to the President the power to sell the 
property? 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘To lease or sell, subject to the approval 
of Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does it provide anything as to the regu- 
lation of rates in the event that it should be leased or as to the 
consideration in the event it should be sold? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not. I ask that the amendment 
be read. 

Mr. WARREN. May we have the amendment read?“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will read the 
proposed substitute. 

The Reapinc CLERK. In lieu of the amendment made as in 
the Committee of the Whole insert: 


That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered to investigate and study the proposals and 
questions involved in the use and disposition of the water-power re- 
sources and property ‘of the United States at and connected with 
Muscle Shoals and to report to Congress en or before the first Man- 
day in December, 1925, his conclusions and recommendations for 
the use or disposition of the same. The President i$ authorized and 
directed to use in the work herein authorized such employees of the 
War and Agricultural Departments as can be used advantageously, 
and may employ such additional assistants as may be necessary 
within the limits of appropriations made for such purposes. The 
President may invite proposals for the lease or purchase of such 
properties, or any part thereof, and accept the offer he deems best, 
subject to the approval of the Congress. The appropriation of $109,- 
000 is hereby authorized for carrying out the purposes of this act. 
Until legislation shall be enacted providing otherwise, the President 
fs authorized temporarily to dispose of the power developed at Mus- 
cle Shoals from time to time upon such terms as he may deem wise, 
but no contract for the use of the power shall be made for a longer 
period than one year. No proposal for a lease of any of the property 
or resources involved herein for more than 50 years shall be com- 
sidered. The production of an adequate supply of nitrates for war 
and fertilizer purposes is hereby declared to be the primary purpose 
of the Muscle Shoals development, and such purpose shall be given 
full consideration in the report and recommendations made to Con- 
gress hereunder. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to construct 
Dam No. 8 in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accord- 
ance with report submitted in House Document 1262, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session: Provided, That the Secretary of War may in 
his discretion make such modifications in the plans presented in such 
report as he may deem advisable in the interest of power or naviga- 
tion: Provided further, That funds for the prosecution of this work 
may be allotted from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made by 
Congress for the improvement, preservation, and maintenance of 
rivers and harbors. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is the purpose of the 
substitute to turn the property over to the President of the 
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United States unfettered by the restrictions that are proposed 
to be placed on him by the Underwood proposal. If we are 
going to turn this matter over to the President, we ought to 
give him a free hand. We ought to let him make the best 
trade possible. For instance, I am informed to-day by a wit- 
ness in another hearing not on this subject that the power at 
Muscle Shoals is probably worth and can be financed on the 
basis of a value of $500 per horsepower. For the primary 
horsepower that is developed at that plant that would make it 
worth somewhere in the neighborhood of 800,000,000. 

Manifestly, if the power is worth $90,000,000, we ought to 
receive more than $1,822,000 rent for it. The President ought 
not to be hampered. If we are going to turn the property over 
to him, we ought to turn it over to him and let him act. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] has repeatedly stated 
to-day that we ought to trust the President. If we are going 
to trust the President, let us trust him fully. Do not let us 
hamper him by putting restrictions in his way. Those restric- 
tions may prevent his making the best lease of the property. 
Why not turn it over to him absolutely, freely, with the one 
proposal that he is to submit his action to Congress after it 
shall have been taken? That would be a business-like way in 
which to handle this proposition. 

1 hope that the amendment may be adopted and, if no other 
Senator desires to speak, I ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
ageinst the Senator's amendment that it is the Jones amend- 
ment over again. It has been twice voted on by the Senate. 
The Jones amendment provided that the President should ap- 
point a commission to do exactly what this amendment now 
provides for; the commission was to report back to Congress, 
and it was also given the power to lease or sell the plant. 
This amendment proposes to do the very same thing. It is, 
in substance, the Jones amendment over again. I therefore 
make the point of order against the amendment. 

Ms. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I take it that no argu- 
ment is necessary on the point of order. The amendment is 
certainly not the same as the Jones amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair at this stage of 
the proceedings intends to submit the point of order to the 
Senate. The Chair, however, is of the opinion that unless 
there is a substantial difference between the Jones amendment 
and the one now offered by the Senator from Tennessee the 
amendment is not in order. The Chair no longer cares to take 
the responsibility of deciding whether or not there is that sub- 
stantial difference. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in order to save time, I with- 
draw the point of order. Let us vote on the amendment. 

Severna Senators. Vote! 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as before, I vote “nay.” 
Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the 


announcement which I made on the previous vote in reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when his name was ealled). Making the 
same announcement as before, in reference to the transfer of 
my pair, I vote ves.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. I desire to state that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Jounson] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. If the 
Senator from Minnesota were present, he would vote “ yea,” and 
the Senator from Mississippi would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WapsworrTH] is absent on official 
business. I do not know how he would vote if he were present. 

Mr. HARRISON. As has been stated by the senior Senator 
from Minnesota, my colleague [Mr. STEPHENS] has a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Jounson]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “nay” and, as I 
understand, the Senator from Minnesota would vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Ashurst Harreld Maytield Shipstead 
Borah Howell Neely Simmons 
Brookhart Johnson, Calif. Norbeck Walsh. Mass. 
Copeland Jones. N. Mex. Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Conzens Jones, Wash. Overman Weller 
Dill La Follette Ralston 
Ferris McKellar Ranadell 
Gooding McNary Sheppard 
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NAYS—52 

Ball Ernst Ladd Shields 
Bayard Fess MeCormick Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McKinley Smith 
Bruce George MeLean Smoot 
Bursum Gerry Means Spencer 
Butler Greene Metcalf Stanley 
Cameron Hale Moses Sterling 
Capper Harris Oddie Swanson 
Cummins Harrison Owen Trammell 
Curtis efiin Pepper Underwood 
Dale Kendrick Phipps Warren 
Dial Keyes Pittman Watson 
Edge King Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—15 
Broussard Fernald Lenroot hg ace 
Caraway Frazier Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
Edwards Glass Robinson Wheeler 
Elkins Johnson, Minn. Stanfield 


So Mr. MeK ma's amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is, Will 
the Senate concur in the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole as amended? 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to further amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed in the Senate, the question is, Shall the 
amendment be engrossed and the bill read a third time? 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass? : 

Mr, McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the bill shall pass, I 
wish to say a few words. From the beginning it has been re- 
peatedly argued by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] and others favorable to his amendment that that meas- 
ure was entirely a fertilizer proposition and that the commit- 
tee bill and later on the substitute offered by me were entirely 
power propositions. While that statement has been repeated 
many times, and I have taken occasion heretofore to deny it, I 
wish in passing, because it has been repeated dozens of times 
since my denial, again most emphatically to deny that state- 
ment. The bill as now amended and as we are soon to vote 
upon its final passage is less of a fertilizer proposition, at least 
from the standpoint of those who fayor the Underwood pro- 
posal originally, than it was in the beginning. As the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simons] so ably pointed ont this 
morning, there is practically no provision in the bill as it is 
now before us for investigations and experimentations with a 
view of cheapening the cost of fertilizer. That is particularly 

true if a lessee shall take over the property under the bill. 
All the evidence that has been taken by the Agricultural 
Committee from scientific men and others with practical ex- 
perience and knowledge has demonstrated, without any con- 
tradiction, that the process for the extraction from the air 
or from the earth or from rock of the ingredients of fertilizer 
and for the mixing and making of a practical fertilizer after- 
wards is, as one Senator has heretofore put it, in its incipiency. 
While men of great ability have studied the question for many 
years in all parts of the world, it has never been so diligently 
studied and so laboriously worked upon as since the Great 
War, when the importance of the fertilizer question was made 
so manifest to all civilization. All the experts agree that the 
tendency of the times In developing processes to improve and 
cheapen the cost of the extraction, for instance, of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere is toward the utilization of less and less 
power, and all the studies and experiments which have been 
made have brought forth the knowledge that after the improve- 
ments are made less power is required than previously. So 
scientific men practically agree that, so far as the fertilizer 
proposition is concerned, in the extraction of nitrogen from the 
air as the process may be and probably will be improved in 
the future the question of power will be almost entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. President, the bill as it now is framed has no provision 
for study, for investigation, for experimentation. The bill 
reported by the committee had the most complete and extensive 
provisions for experimentation and for investigation on a large 
scale that have ever been attempted in the civilized world. I 
make that statement advisedly and without any fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction. It did take into consideration, however, 
a fact that we believed to be true from the evidence, and that 
was that at the present time, with all the knowledge of science, 
it is necessary that improved and cheaper methods be devised 
and invented for the extraction of nitrogen from the air and 
the extraction of the other ingredients of fertilizer from rock 


and from earth; that we must improve and cheapen those 
processes before we can expect to reduce the cost of fertilizer 
to the farmer. We must likewise cheapen the method of mix- 
ing fertilizer after we have the ingredients extracted, and that 
is one of the most important problems of all. That of itself 
would reduce the cost of fertilizer to the farmer a third. The 
committee bill and the substitute afterwards offered by me 
recognized that fact, because we believed it to be true. We did 
not want to practice any deception upon the country. We 
wanted to make no promise that was untrue. 

Originally the Underwood bill provided that fertilizer having 
a nitrate ingredient of 40,000 tons per annum must be pro- 
duced. As the bill now stands, it has no such provision in it, 
I did not think that was wise; I argued all the time that that 
was unfair; but, at least, if you want to make cheap fertilizer 
you must recognize the fact that we do not know how and we 
ought to learn how. We ought to experlment, we ought to pro- 
vide for experiment, in order that we can produce it. The 
present bill does not do it. It will be a disappointment, in my 
opinion. Therefore it reduces itself, to a power proposition. 

Moreover, the present bill provides for the building of Dam 
No. 8. We have not yet done anything with that dam except 
to make borings and surveys. We have not even acquired any 
of the land that is going to be overflowed. We have not been 
to any expense except as I have noted. This bill provides for 
the building of Dam No. 3, but it nowhere makes any provision 
as to what shall be done with Dam No. 3 when it is built. 
There is no provision that it shall be operated by the Govern- 
ment; that it shall be leased; or that anything shall be done 
with it. It makes no further provision for the development of 
the Tennessee River. 

If this is a fertilizer proposition, then in the name of God 
why do you put Dam No. 8 in it? Because Dam No. 2 and the 
steam plant there will produce more power than will be re- 
quired to produce 40,000 tons of nitrogen per annum. So, as 
far as the fertilizer proposition is concerned, you have no 
more use for Dam No. 8 than a wagon has for a fifth wheel. 

I only wanted to show that after all this talk about being 
a fertilizer proposition is a camoufiage pure and simple. It is 
a power proposition. It does not go after the power in any 
scientific way. The way to get cheap power at Muscle Shoals 
or any other stream, particularly in the South, where there is 
a great difference between high and low water, is to develop a 
stream as a whole, to build the dams where they ought to be 
built, to build storage dams, and to take the whole stream as 
one proposition. That is what the committee bill did. That 
is what the bill did which I offered as a substitute, so that we 
would have converted secondary power at Dam No. 2 and Dam 
No. 3 into primary power. It would have been a scientific 
development of the Tennessee River and all its tributaries, 
But the people of the South, or some of them at least, did not 
want it. Neither of the Senators from Alabama wanted it, 
and the Senate has acted in accordance with their wish. 

Mr. President, I wanted to make these observations before 
the matter closed, because the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, starting in three years ago, have devoted a great 
deal of time to this question. I said at the beginning of this 
debate that we did not seek the job, Personally, I did not 
want it. I was afraid it would be a thankless task. I was 
afraid that those who were going to get the most benefit of 
it, under the peculiar conditions that it seemed to me existed 
then, were going to be the ones to condemn any honest and 
fair investigation unless we reached the conclusion that they 
were right. 

Mr. President, if Dam No. $ is not necessary for fertilizer, 
and this is solely a fertilizer proposition—and those who advo- 
cate it say that that is all there is in it—then Dam No. 3 
ought to be out of this bill, in all honesty. Dam No. 3 is going 
to cost $25,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money. It will come from 
the Dakotas, it will come from California, it will come from 
Idaho and Michigan and Nebraska, and from all over the 
country. Our people will contribute to it, and what are we 
going to do with it? 

Mr. President, I think you have thrown Dam No. 2 into the 
lap of the General Electric Co. Yon have thrown that great 
dam and all its value over into the hands of the Power Trust; 
and, manifestly, when Dam No. 3 is built right down there in 
that vicinity the person who has Dam No. 2 ought to have Dam 
No. 3, and that is going to be the next move. Weare going to 
build it with public funds, we are going to tax our people to 
build it; and then we shall be asked, when it is built, to turn 
it over, the same as we have already turned over Dam No. 2. 

If the Electric Trust or any of its subsidiaries or any other 
corporation or any other individual is going to get the benefit 
of Dam No. 3, then for God's sake let them put up the money 
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to build it, and not ask the taxpayers to do it. It is not a 
question of Alabama alone; it is a question of the entire coun- 
try. I should be glad, Mr. President, as we provided in the 
bill that I introduced and that the committee reported, to have 
us pay for the building of Dam No. 3 out of the public funds 
if it would be used for the public; but I am opposed to going 
into the Treasury of the United States and spending millions 
and millions of the taxpayers’ money and turning it over to 
priyate interests. We do not do that anywhere else; we do 
not do that in the general dam act. Why should we do it 
here? 

Mr. President, so far as my personal efforts were concerned, 
I was and am very much opposed to the Underwood bill, I say 
that with the greatest of respect for all those who are behind 
it on both sides of the Chamber. I realize that the Under- 
wood bill could not have passed if it had not been for some 
unseen power over here that changed 10 Republican votes since 
yesterday. I was told a half hour before the vote was taken 
the exact number of votes that were going to be changed. I 
checked them up, and foynd that my information was abso- 
lutely right. I reached the conclusion, after my study of the 
question—and if I was prejudiced anywhere I was unconscious 
of it—that the Government ought to keep this property; that 
we had spent so much of the taxpayers’ money there that we 
ought to utilize it for the benefit of the people. While I real- 
ized that the people of the South were going to get the greatest 
benefit of all, I had no objection to that. I thought we ought 
to see what we could do about cheapening fertilizer to agricul- 
ture; and in all the bills that have ever been proposed in Con- 
gress, in this country or any other, there never was another 
one that provided for as much and as extensive a method of 
tying to cheapen fertilizer to agriculture as did the committee 

III. 

I realize, Mr. President, that we are defeated. Personally, 
I feel it very sincerely and deeply. I am not sorry, however, 
that I made the effort, weak as it was. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that I have devoted two or three years of my life to almost 
continual labor for an unselfish purpose, and that either I have 
been a failure all the way through, or the efforts that I have 
put forth, humble as they were, have not been appreciated. I 
choose to think that the former proposition is right. 

I do not find fault with the Senator from Alabama because 
he had to get and did get Republican votes to put his bill 
through, and that he could not put it through without the 
backing of the administration. I offer no criticism of that. He 
was perfectly justified, as far as I know, in eyery step that he 
has taken; but be has a bill which, in my humble opinion, 
will prove to be a disappointment to future generations. I 
think we are giving away in this bill valuable assets that belong 
to millions of unborn citizens. We are setting a precedent 
here of using the money of the taxpayers to build up valuable 
properties and turn them over not only to private interests, 
lmt, as I believe will be the outcome, to some one connected 
with the great Electric Trust; and it is not necessary to criticize 
anybody when I say that is what I believe, because in carrying 
out the provisions of this bill I do not know where any one 
would go to drop this great prize unless he dropped it in the 
lap of the Power Trust. Any ordinary individual who under- 
took to finance it would not get to first base unless he surren- 
dered to the trust to get the money. 

So I felt that before we voted finally on this proposition I 
wanted to call attention, modestly and briefly, to the fact that 
the bill we are now passing is a power bill. There will be no 
fertilizer produced under it. It is a power bill, and it does not 
develop the power scientifically or economically, It picks 
out of a great system, capable of producing more than a million 
horsepower, two places without making any provision for the 
conversion of secondary power into primary power, one of the 
secrets of success in the hydroelectric world. It does nothing 
scientifically. We never will have power developed there as 
cheaply as we ought to have or would have if we properly 
developed the Tennessee River. It claims to be entirely a 
fertilizer proposition, and yet, assuming that to be true, it has 
in it provision for building Dam No. 3, which will cost 
$25,000,000, out of the taxpayers’ money, without making any 
provision in this bill as to what shall be done with it when it 
is finished. 

To my mind, without criticising anybody for his view, I 
can not conceive of a much worse disposition of Muscle Shoals 
than that we are about to make. I hope I may be wrong. 
Perhaps I am overzealous in the matter, and I may be over- 
estimating the damage to the country which I think will ac- 
crue from this disposition. I could not have voted for the 


Jones amendment as a substitute for the Underwood amend- 


ment if I had not thought that the Underwood bill was as 
bad as it could be made, becanse I have no sympathy for the 
Jones proposal. As far as I am concerned, I would vote for 
the Jones amendment if it stood alone, and I could only bring 
myself to vote for it—and it was after some hesitation that 
I did vote for it—because I felt it was a choice between two 
evils. There was not much difference between the two. One 
thing which gave me some hope was that in the next session 
Congress would have another opportunity to take the matter 
up, and it might be that in the meantime the great public 
would crystallize its sentiment in such a way and in such 
form that no Congress would dare to take the resources of 
our Government and throw them into the lap of monopoly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The quesion is as to 
whether or not the bill shall pass. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when the name of Mr. Jonnson of Min- 
nesota was called). My colleague [Mr. Jounson] is paired. 
with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 
If my colleague were here and not paired, he would yote 
“nay” on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MCLEAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement regarding my pair and its transfer as on 
the prior vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when Mr. StepHens’ name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Sternens] has a pair on this question with 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresreap]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KING. Upon this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]. Not knowing how 
he would yote, I am compelled to withhold my vote. If permit- 
ted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I again announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. WHEELER]. If present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Coperanp] is unavoidably absent. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LADD. My colleague [Mr. Frazter] is absent from the 


city. If he were present, he would yote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 30, as follows: 

YEAS—50 
Rall Fess McKinley Smoot 
Bayard Fletcher MeLean Spencer 
Bingham George Means Stanley 
Bruce Gerry Metcalf Sterling 
Bursum Greene OSes Trammell 
Butler Male Oddie Underwood 
Cameron Harris en Wadsworth 
Curtis Harrison Pepper Warren 
Dale Heflin Phipps Watson 
Dial Kendrick Pittman Weller 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Wilis 
Ernst Ladd Shields 
Fernald McCormick Shortridge 
NAYS—30 
Ashurst Gooding MeNa Shipstead 
Borah Harreld Mayfield Simmons 
Brookhart Howell Neely Smith 
Capper Johnson, Calif, Norris Swanson 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Ralston Walsh, Mont. 
Dill La Follette Ransdell 
Ferris McKellar Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—16 

Broussard Elkins King Robinson 
Caraway Frazier Lenroot Stanfield 
Copeland Glass Norbeck Stephens 
Edwards Johnson, Minn, Keed, Mo. Wheeler 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the title of the bill as it 
came from the House is not applicable to the bill as it has 
passed the Senate, and I move that the title be amended to read 
as I send it to the desk. 

On motion of Mr. UnpEerwoon, the title was amended so as to 
read: “A bill to provide for the national defense, for the pro- 
duction and manufacture of fixed nitrogen, commercial ferti- 
lizer, and other useful products, and for other purposes.” 
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The bill as passed is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the United States nitration fixation plants 
Nos. 1 and 2, located, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., together will all real estate and buildings used in connection 
therewith; all tools, machinery, equipment, accessories; and materials 
thereunto belonging; all laboratories and plants used as auxiliaries 
thereto, the Waco limestone quarry in Alabama, and any others used as 
auxiliaries of said nitrogen plants Nos. 1 and 2; also Dam No. 2 located 
in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, its power house, its auxiliary 
steam plants, and all of its hydroelectric and operating appurtenances, 
together with all machines, lands, and buildings now owned or here- 
after acquired in connection therewith, are hereby dedicated and set 
apart to be used for national defense in time of war and for the pro~ 
duction of fertilizers and other useful products in time of peace. 

Sec. 2. Whenever, in the national defense, the United States shall 
require all or any part of the operating facilities and properties or 
renewals and additions thereto, described and enumerated In the fore- 
going paragraph of this act, for the production of materials necessary 
in the manufacture of explosives or other war materials, then the 
United States shall have the immediate right, upon five days’ notice to 
any person or persons, corporation, or agent, in possession of, con- 
trolling, or operating said property under any claim of title what- 
soever, to take over and operate the same in whole or in part to- 
gether with the use of all patented processes which the United States 
may need in the operation of gald property for national defense. 

The foregoing clauses shall not be construed as modified, amended, or 
repealed by any of the subsequent sections or paragraphs of this act, or 
by indirection of any other act. 

Bec, 3. In order that the United States may have at all times an 
adequate supply of nitrogen for the manufacture of powder and other 
explosives, whether said property is operated and controlled directly 
by the Government or its agents, lessees, or assigns, under any and all 
circumstances at least 10,000 tons the third year, 20,000 tons the fourth 
year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, and thereafter 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen must be produced annually on and with sald property, and no 
lease, transfer, or assignment of said property shall be legal or bind- 
ing on the United States unless such adequate annual production of 
fixed nitrogen is guaranteed in such lease, transfer, or assignment. 

Sec. 4. Since the production and manufacture of commercial ferti- 
lizers is the largest consumer of fixed nitrogen in time of peace, 
and its manufacture, sale, and distribution to farmers and other users, 
at fair prices and without excessive profits, in large quantities through- 
out the country is only second in importance to the national defense 
in time of war, the production of fixed nitrogen as provided for in this 
act shall be used, when not required for national defense, in the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers. In order that the experiments 
heretofore ordered made may have a practical demonstration, and to 
carry out the purposes of this act, the lessee or the corporation shall 
manufacture nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or un- 
mixed, and with or without filler, according to demand, on the prop- 
erty hereinbefore enumerated, or at such other plant or plants near 
thereto as it may construct, using the most economic source of 
power available, with an annual production of these fertilizers that 
shall contain fixed nitrogen of at least 10,000 tons the third year, 
20,000 tons the fourth year, 30,000 tons the fifth year, and 40,000 
tons the sixth year: Provided, That if after due tests, and the prac- 
tical demonstration of six years herein provided for, it is demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the lessee or the corporation that nitrates 
can not be manufactured by it without loss, the lessee or the corpora- 
tion shall cease such manufacture and shall report to the Congress all 
pertinent facts with respect to such costs with Its recommendation for 
such action as the Congress may deem advisable. 

The farmers and other users of fertilizer shall be supplied with 
fertilizers at prices which shall not exceed 1 per cent above the cost 
of production. 

Src. 5. That the President is hereby anthorized and empowered to 
lease the properties, either separately or as a whole, enumerated under 
section 1 of this act, with proper guaranties for the performance of 
the terms of the lease, for a period not to exceed 50 years: Provided, 
That said lease shall be made only to an American citizen, or citizens, 
or to an American-owned, officered, and controlled corporation; and, 
if leased, in the event at any time the ownership in fact or the control 
of such corporation should directly or indirectly come into the hands 
of an alien or aliens, or into the hands of an alien-owned or controlled 
corporation or organization, then said lease shall at once terminate and 
the properties be restored to the United States. The Attorney General 
of the United States is given full power and authority, and it is 
hereby made his duty to proceed at once in the courts for cancella- 
tion of said lease in the event perties are found to be alien 
owned or controlled and are not yoluntarily restored. The lessee 
being required and obligated to carry out in the production of nitrogen 
and the manufacture and sale of commercial fertilizer the purposes 
and terms enumerated in sections 1, 2, 8, and 4 of this act, and 
such other terms not inconsistent therewith as may be agreed to In 
the lease contract. The lessee shall pay an annual rental for the use 


of said property an amount that shall not be leas than 4 per cent on 
the total sum of money expended in the building and construction of 
Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals and the purchase and emplacement of 
all works and machinery built or installed In connection therewith for 
the production of hydroelectric power: Pravided, That in addition to 
the annual rental herein stipulated, the lessee shall set up and main- 
tain an adequate reserve as fixed in the lease for depreciation, upon 
which the United States shall have a prior lien, in connection with the 
following properties, to wit: (1) Dam No. 2 and power equipment; 
(2) the steam-electric plants at nitrate plants No. 1 and No. 2; 
and (3) nitrate plant No. 2. Such reserve for depreciation shall 
at all times be of such an amount that when added to the 
physical value of such property at any time shall at least equal 
the appraised value thereof when turned over to the lessee: Pro- 
vided further, That in case of nitrate plant No, 1, excluding power 
plant, the value thereof shall be appraised at the time said property 
is turned over to the lessee and provision made in lease for the 
lessee’s accounting for the value of such property at the termination 
of lease. The lease shall also provide the terms and conditions under 
which the lessee may sell and dispose of the surplus electric power 
created at sald plants. The lease shall also provide for the protection 
of navigation at said Dam No. 2 and the operation of the locks connected 
therewith. The lease contemplated in this section shall ba made with 
the understanding that the United States shall complete and have 
ready for operation Dam No. 2 and the locks connected therewith, 
together with the plants and machinery for the production of electric 
power, and that after the lease is entered into the lessee shall main- 
tain the property covered by the lease in good repair and working 
condition for the term of the contract. 

Time shall be made of the essence of the contract herein provided 
for, and failure on the part of the lessee to comply with the terms 
of said contract shall render the same terminable at the option of the 
United States, provided that written notice of the exercise of such 
option shall be served upon the lessee at any time within one year 
following any breach of said contract. Whereupon the property cov- 
ered by said lease shall be turned over, without expense, to the United 
States upon demand, and said lessee shall be liable for any damage 
sustained by the United States as a consequence of said lease and the 
acts of said lessee. 

Sec. 6. In the event the President is unable to make a lease under 
the terms of the power herein granted to him before the ist day of 
September, 1925, then the United States shall maintain and operate 
said properties described in section 1, in compliance with the terms 
and conditions set forth in sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act, and under 
the power and authority prescribed and granted in the following sec- 
tions of this act: y 

Sec. 7. That the President is hereby authorized and empowered to 
designate any five persons to act as an organization committee for the 
purpose of organizing a corporation under authority of and for the 
purposes enumerated in this act. 


ORGANIZATION 


The persons so designated shall, under their seals, make an organi- 
gation certificate which shall specifically state the name of the cor- 
poration to be organized, the place in which its principal office is 
to be located, the amount of capital stock, and the number of shares 
into which the same is divided, and the fact that the certificate Is 
made to enable the corporation formed to avail itself of the advantages 
of this act. The name of the corporation shall be the Muscle Shoals 
Corporation, 

The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged before a 
judge of some court of record or notary public and shall be, together 
with acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such 
notary or court, transmitted to the President, who shall file, record, 
and carefully preserve the same in his office. Upon the filing of such 
certificate with the President, as aforesaid, the said corporation shall 
become a body corporate and as such and in the name of Muscle 
Shoals Corporation have power— 

First, to adopt and use a corporate seal; 7 

Second, to have succession for a perlod of 50 years from its organi- 
zation, unless it is sooner dissolyed by an act of Congress or unless 
its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law; 

Third, to make contracts, and no such contract shall extend beyond 
the perlod of the life of the corporation; 

Fourth, to sue and be sued, complain, and defend in any court of 
law or equity; 

Fifth, to appoint by its board of directors such officers and 
employees as are not otherwise provided for in this act, to define 
their duties, to fix their salaries, in its discretion to require bonds 
of any of them, and to fix the penalty thereof, and to dismiss at 
pleasure any of such officers or employees; 

Sixth, to prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not incon- 
sistent with law regulating the manner in which its general business 
may be conducted and the privileges granted to it by law may be 
exercised and enjoyed; 
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Seventh, to exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized 
officers or agents all powers specifically granted by the provisions of 
this act and such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business for which it is incorporated within the limitations pre- 
scribed by this act; but such corporation shall transact no business, 
except such as is incidental and necessary preliminary to its organi- 
‘gation, until it has been authorized by the President to commence 
business under the provisions of this act. 

The corporation shall be conducted under the supervision and con- 
trol of a board of directors, consisting of five members, to be selected 
by the President. The directors so appointed shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the President. The President shall designate a chairman 
of the board, who shall have power to designate one of the others as 
vice chairman. The vice chairman shall perform the duties of chair- 
man in the absence of the chairman. Not more than two of such 
directors shall be appointed from officers in the War Department. 

The board of directors shall perform the duties usually appertaining 
to the office of directors of private corporations and such other duties 
as are prescribed by law. 


POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


The corporation shall have power— 

(a) To purchase, acquire, operate, and develop in the manner pre- 
scribed by this act and subject to the limitations and restrictions 
thereof the following properties owned by the United States: 

1. United States nitrate-fixation plants Nos. 1 and 2, located, re- 
spectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with 
(a) all real estate used in connection therewith; (b) all tools, ma- 
chinery, equipment, accessories, and materials thereunto belonging; 
(c) all laboratories and plants used as auxiliaries thereto, the Waco 
limestone quarry in Alabama, Dam No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, and the 
hydroclectric-power plant connected therewith, together with the steam 
plants used as auxiliaries of the United States fixed-nitrogen plants 
Nos. 1 and 2, together with all other property described in section 1 
of this act. 

2. To construct, purchase, maintain, and operate all such buildings, 
plants, and machinery as may be necessary for the production, manu- 
facture, sale, and distribution of fixed nitrogen and other forms of 
commercial fertilizer. 

8. Any other plants or parts of plant, equipment, accessories, or 
other properties belonging to the United States, which are under the 
direct control of the President or of the War Department, and which 
the President may deem it advisable to transfer, convey, or deliver 
to said corporation for use in connection with any of the purposes of 
this act or for any purpose incidental thereto, 

(b) To acquire, establish, maintain, and operate such other labora- 
tories and experimental plants as may be deemed necessary or ad- 
visable to assist it in furnishing to the United States Government and 
others, at all times, nitrogen products for military or other purposes 
in the most economical manner and of the highest standard of 
efficiency. 

(e) To sell to the United States such nitrogen products as may be 
manufactured by said corporation for military or other purposes. 

(d) To sell any or all of its products not required by the United 
States to producers or users of fertilizers or to others: Provided, 
That in the sale of such products not required by the United States 
Government preference shall be given to those persons engaged m 
agriculture: Provided further, That if such products are sold to others 
than users of fertilizers the corporation shall require as a condition 
of such sale the consent of the purchaser to the regulation by the cor- 
poration of the prices to be charged users for the products so pur- 
chased or any product of which the products purchased from the cor- 
poration shall form an ingredient. 

(e) The operation of the hydroelectric-power plant and steam-power 
plants at Muscle Shoals and the use and sale of the electric power to 
be developed therefrom that is not required to carry out the terms 
imposed by sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this act. 

(f) To enter into such agreements and reciprocal relations with 
others as may be deemed necessary or desirable to facilitate the pro- 
duction and sale of nitrogen products on the most scientific and eco- 
nomic basis. 

(g) To purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire United States or for- 
eign patents and processes or the right to use such patents or 
processes. 

(h) To obtain from the United States or from foreign govern- 
ments patents for discoveries or inventions of its officers or employees 
as a condition of thelr employment to enter into agreements with 
the company that the patents for all such discoveries or inventions 
shall be and become in whole or in part the property of the cor- 
poration, 

(i) To assume any or all obligations of the United States entered 
into in eonnection with the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of the plants to be transferred to the corporation under the pro- 
visions of this act, 


(j) To deposit its funds in any Federal reserve bank, or with any 
member bank of the Federal reserve system. 

(k) To sell and export any of its surplus products not purchased 
by the United States or by persons, firms, or corporations within the 
United States, 

(1) To invest any surplus of available funds not immediately used 
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for the operation, construction, or maintenance of its plants or prop- 


erties in United States bonds or other securities issued by the United 
States. 

(m) To lease or purchase such buildings or properties as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable for the administration of the affairs 
of the corporation or for carrying out the purposes of this act; and 
with the approval of the President to lease to other persons, firms, 
or corporations, or to enter into agreements with others for the 
operation of such properties not used or needed for the purposes 
named herein. In the operation, maintenance, and development of 
the plants purchased or acquired under this act the corporation shall 
be free from the Umitatlons or restrictions imposed by the act of 
June 3, 1916, and shall be subject only to the limitations and re- 
strictions of this act. 

CAPITAL STOCK AND BONDS 


The capital stock of the corporation shall consist of 100 shares 
of common stock of no par value. The corporation shall also issue 
an amount of 20-year bonds bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, which shall be a first Hen on the property of the 
corporation and in an amount not to exceed $50,000,000, to be sold 
from time to time as needed to carry out the purpose of this act: 
Provided, That the principal and interest of said bonds shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury out of funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated upon default at any time in payment as herein 
provided by the corporation. The terms for the sale of said bonds 
shall be approved by the President. If at the end of any fiscal year 
after the eighth year after the commencement of business, as author- 
ized by the Secretary of War, the corporation shall not baye earned 
net sums sufficient to meet the interest on said bonds as evidenced 
by audits of the accounts of said corporation by the President, the 
corporation shall forthwith cease operations and shall not resume 
until authorized so to do by the Congress. 

In exchange for the properties purchased or acquired from the 
United States and from time to time transferred, conveyed, or de- 
Uvered to the corporation by the President or the Secretary of War, 
and for all unexpended balances now under the control of the Secre- 
tary of War and applicable to the nitrate plants at or near Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., the corporation shall cause to be executed and delivered to 
the President a certificate for all of the common stock of the corpora- 
tion. The certificate shall be evidence of the ownership by the United 
States of all stocks of the corporation, 

In consideration of the issuance of such common stock to the Presi- 
dent, the President is authorized and empowered to transfer, convey, 
and dellyer to the corporation all of the real estate, buildings, tools, 
equipment, supplies, and other properties, belonging to, used by, or 
appertaining to the plants and properties to be acquired by the cor- 
poration under the terms of this act, and to transfer, convey, and 
deliver as and when he may deem It advisable any other equipment, 
accessories, plants, or parts of plants, or other property referred to in 
this act, and which the corporation is authorized to acquire or pur- 
chase from the United States under its provisions. 

DISTRIBUTION OF EARNINGS 

All net earnings of the corporation not required for its organiza- 
tion, operation, and development shall be used— 

(a) To pay interest on the bonds and create a fund for their pay- 
ment; 

(b) To develop and improve its plants and equipment; 

(e) To create a reserve or surplus fund until such fund amounts to 
$2,500,000 ; 

(d) The remainder to be paid as dividends on the stock into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The corporation shall not have power to mortgage or pledge its 
assets or to issue bonds secured by any of Its properties except as 
hereinbefore provided. 

The United States shall not be liable for any debts, obligations, or 
other liabilities of the corporation. 

The corporation and all of its assets shall be deemed and held to be 
instrumentalities of the United States, and as such they and the 
income derived therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, and 
local taxation, The directors, officers, attorneys, experts, assistants, 
clerks, agents, and other emplg$eex of the corporation shall not be 
officers or employees of the United States within the meaning of any 
statutes of the United States, and the property and moneys belonging 
to said corporation, acquired from the United States or from others, 
shall not be deemed to be the property aud moneys of the United 
States within the meaning of any statates of the United States. 
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The accounts of the corporation shall be audited under the regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the President, who shall annually report to 
Congress a detailed statement of the fiscal operations of said cor- 
poration. ; 

Src. 8. That the President is hereby authorized and directed to 
complete the construction of Dam No. 8 and the necessary approach 
to the locks in Dam No. 2 in the Tennessee River at or near Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., In accordance with report submitted in House Document 
1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session: Provided, That the Presi- 
dent may, in his discretion, make such modifications in the plans pre- 
sented in such report as he may deem advisable in the interest of 
power or navigation. 

Sec. 9. The surplus power not required under the terms of this act 
for the manufacture of nitrogen or fertillzer shall be sold for dis- 
tribution. 

Sec. 10, That as a condition of any lease entered into under the 
provisions of this act every lessee hereunder which fs a public-service 
corporation, or a person, association, or corporation developing, trans- 
mitting, or distributing power under the lessee, either immediately or 
otherwise, for sale or use in publie service, shall abide by such reason- 
able regulation of the services to be rendered to customers or con- 
sumers of power, and of rates and charges of payment therefor, as 
may from time to time be prescribed by any duly constituted agency 
of the State in which the service is rendered or the rate charged. 
That in case of the development, transmission, or distribution, or use 
in public service of power by any lessee hereunder or by its customer 
engaged in public service within a State which has not authorized and 
empowered a commission or other agency or agencies within sald State 
to regulate and control the services to be rendered by such lessee or 
iby its customer engaged in public service, or the rates and charges of 
payment therefor, or the amount or character of securities to be issued 
by any of said parties, it is agreed as a condition of such lease that 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the commission created by the 
act of Congress approved June 10, 1920, upon complaint of any person 
aggrieved or upon its own initiative, to exercise such regulation and 
control until such time as the State shall have provided a commission 
or other authority for such regulation and control: Provided, That 
the jurisdiction of the commission shall cease and determine as to each 
specific matter of regulation and control prescribed in this section as 
soon as the State shall have provided a commission or other authority 
for the regulation and control of that specific matter. 

Sec. 11. That when said power or any part thereof shall enter into 
interstate or foreign commerce the rates charged and the service ren- 
dered by any such lessee, or by any subsidiary corporation, the stock 
of which is owned or controlled directly or indirectly by such lessee, or 
by any person, corporation, or association purchasing power from such 
Jessee for sale and distribution or use in public service, shall be 
reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and just to the customer and all un- 
reasonable discriminatory and unjust rates or services are hereby pro- 
hibited and declared to be unlawful; and whenever any of the States 
directly concerned has not provided a commission or other authority 
to enforce the requirements of this section within such State or to 
regulate and control the amonnt and character of securities to be 
issued by any of such parties or such States are unable to agree 
through their properly constituted authorities on the services to be 
rendered or on the rates or charges of payment therefor, or on the 
amount or character of securities to be issued by any of said parties, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the said commission, upon com- 
plaint of any person aggrieved, upon the request of any State con- 
cerned, or upon its own initiative to enforce the provisions of this 
section, to regulate and control so much of the services rendered, and 
of the rates and charges of payment therefor as constitute interstate or 
foreign commerce and to regulate the issuance of securities by the 
parties included within this section, and securities issued by the lessee 
subject to such regulations shall be allowed only for the bona fide 
purpose of financing and conducting the business of such lessee. 

The administration of the provisions of this section, so far as 
applicable, shall be according to the procedure and practice in fixing 
and regulating the rates, charges, and practices of railroad companies 
as provided for in the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 
1887, as amended, and that the parties subject to such regulation 
shall have the same rights of hearing, defense, and review as said 
companies in such cases. 

In any valuation hereunder for purposes of rate making no value 
shall be claimed or allowed for the rights granted by this act or under 
any lease executed thereunder. 

Sec. 12. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act shall 
for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to 
be invalid, such judgment shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

Src. 13. No lease made under the terms of this act shall be trans- 
ferred without the approval of the President of the United States. 

The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


LXVI——115 


ISLE OF PINES TREATY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pursuant to the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into at a former date, the Senate 
now passes into open executive session for the consideration 
of what is known as the Isle of Pines treaty. 

The Senate, in open executive session, proceeded to con- 
sider the treaty between the United States and Cuba signed 
March 2, 1904, for the adjustment of title to the ownership of 
the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senators who are inter- 
ested in the Isle of Pines treaty are not ready to proceed this 
afternoon, and I think it is agreeable that the treaty shall be 
laid aside, and that we proceed with the nayal appropriation 
bill. If there is no objection, I ask that that be the procedure. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to modify the request to this 
extent, that after the conclusion of the morning business to- 
morrow, if we take an adjournment to-day, the Senate shall, 
in open executive session, resume the consideration of the Isle 
of Pines treaty, 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask unanimous consent that that be the 
procedure. At that time I purpose to address the Senate. 
I do not wish to do so at this late hour in the afternoon. 

Mr. MOSES. I shall have to object if the Senator means 
the routine morning business. If the Senator means at the 
conclusion of the morning hour, I shall have no objection, 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to making it at the 
conclusion of the morning hour. I ask that at 2 o'clock to- 
morrow, at the conclusion of the morning hour, the considera- 
tion of the Isle of Pines treaty shall be proceeded with in open 
executive session. 

Mr. HALE. Will not the Senator consent to allow the naval 
appropriation bill to come up now and to be made the unfin- 
ished business? I will agree to lay it aside to-morrow after- 
noon so that the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to have this understanding. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Reserving the right to object, it seems 
to me that either the Senator from Idaho or the Senator from 
Virginia might propose an agreement by unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the treaty at the conclusion of the morning 
hour, whether the naval appropriation bill has been acted upon 
or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I think the Chair should 
state at this time that it has given some consideration to the 
unanimous-consent agreement, that in its opinion the unani- 
mous-consent agreement has been fully executed by the Chair 
laying the treaty before the Senate in open executive session, 
and that, so far as the future is concerned, the procedure de- 
pends upon the action of the Senate. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Surely, the agreement may be modified 
by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undonbtedly. 

Mr. MOSES. Are we not attempting now to secure a unani- 
mous-consent agreement with reference to the proceedings for 
the balance of this day, and for the portion of the day after the 
morning hour to-morrow? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senate enters into a 
unanimous- consent agreement to go into executive session after 
the morning hour to-morrow for the consideration of this 
treaty, that, of course, will be complied with. But if the Sen- 
ate does not make an agreement of that character, in the opin- 
ion of the Chair the question will not again arise until, on 
23 of some Senator, the Senate enters into open executive 
session. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. May I-ask if the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia is not an agree- 
ment of the character which the Chair has just described? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not pass 
upon that question. It is a perfectly simple request. Anyone 
can construe it. i 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— s 

Mr. BORAH. If I am permitted, I think I can dispose of the 
matter before us, and then the Senator from Maine can pro- 
ceed with the naval appropriation bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that to-morrow at the close of the morning hour the Senate 
shall proceed to the consideration of the Isle of Pines treaty 
in open executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent that upon the expiration of the morn- 
ing hour on Thursday, being to-morrow, the Senate in open 
executive session shall proceed to the consideration of the Isle 
of Pines treaty. Is there objection? 15 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Reserving the right to object, will the 
treaty remain the unfinished business in executive session 
thereafter until acted upon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will remain the unfin- 
ished business when the Senate is in open executive session; not 
otherwise. It is for the Senate to determine when it shall enter 
upon an open executive session. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no objection to the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Idaho, with one qualification, namely, 
that we shall proceed with the formal reading of the naval ap- 
propriation bill this afternoon, passing by any objected matter, 
and that the naval appropriation bill shall not be disposed of 
until after the Isle of Pines treaty has been taken up to-morrow. 
If we finish the treaty to-morrow afternoon, then I have no 
objection to going on with the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Qh, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator propose 
that as a modification of the agreement? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I do. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator in charge of the naval appro- 
priation bill has already stated that he would pursue that 
course, and it does not seem to get unanimous con- 
sent when the Senator in charge of the bill has stated that 
he will lay it aside for the further consideration of the Isle 
of Pines treaty. 

Mr. HALE. I want to be in a position with reference to 
the naval appropriation bill to take it up as soon as I can 
do so, It may be, after the Senate enters upon the considera- 
tion of the Isle of Pines treaty, that it will again decide 
it is not ready to proceed, in which case I shall wish to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. KING. I merely want to express the view that the Sen- 
ator from Maine differs from the Senator from Wyoming. I 
do not know which has authority to speak. I should prefer 
upon this matter to look to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WARREN. I intended to agree entirely with what the 
Senator from Maine said. I am very sorry if I have differed 
in any way from his proposal. I could not of course differ 
with my friend from Utah. 

Mr, HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 10724, the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understood I was recog- 
nized to address the Senate as soon as the Isle of Pines treaty 
was laid before the Senate. I addressed the Chair, and under- 
stood that he recognized me. Of course, if I may not have an 
opportunity to speak at 2 o'clock to-morrow I wish to make my 
speech this afternoon. This is the first time I have ever known 
a Senator to request at this late hour in the afternoon that a 
matter go over until 2 o’clock on the following day when the 
courtesy has not been extended to him. 

Mr. HALE. I have already said that if I could get the 
naval appropriation bill before the Senate this afternoon I 
would be very glad to have the Senator proceed with his 
address on the treaty to-morrow at 2 o'clock. All I want to 
do is to get the naval appropriation bill before the Senate at 
this time. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Maine will not confuse 
legislative business with executive business, we will soon dispose 
of the question without any trouble. What we ought to do is 
first to dispose of that which relates to the executiye part of 
the business of the Senate. If I can have my proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement adopted, then the Senator can properly 
make his motion to proceed to the consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill, and that bill will become the unfinished 
business. 3 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIS. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing about the matter, may I say that I understood the 
Senator from Utah to make the suggestion that the Isle of 
Pines treaty should be disposed of to-morrow. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not incorporated in my unanimous- 
consent proposal. 

Mr. WILLIS, If that were the case I should have to object 
to it. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; I made no such request. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the nnanimous-consent request be stated 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent that at the close of the morning hour 
on to-morrow the Senate shall, in open executive session, pro- 
eged to the consideration of the Isle of Pines treaty. 


2 55 FLETCHER. And that it be now temporarily laid 
as 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is 
all that is involved in the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Idaho will have to have 
it laid aside temporarily. 

Mr.-BORAH. I am going to do that in a moment. I de- 
sire to get this matter settled and then I will ask to haye the 
treaty temporarily laid aside. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Idaho? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. I now ask that the Isle of Pines treaty bo 
temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Idaho? The Chair hears none, 
and the treaty is temporarily laid aside. The Senate is still 
in open executive session. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I give notice that at 2 
o'clock to-morrow, when the Isle of Pines treaty is again laid 
before the Senate, I shall address the Senate in behalf of its 
ratification. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to submit three reports from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Idaho propose that the Senate shall consider the reports in 
open executive session? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I merely wish to have the reports placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the re- 
ports will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed its 
legislative session. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 10724) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the Navy Department. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Maine 
whether it is his purpose to do more than ask for the formal 
reading of the bill this afternoon? 

Mr. HALE. No; I would like to go ahead with the formal 
reading of the bill and take up committee amendments after 
that. 

Mr. KING. But at the termination of the formal reading of 
the bill 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from Utah desire to have the 
bill read, or shall I make the usual request that the formal 
reading be dispensed with? 

Mr. KING. It may be dispensed with, provided that at the 
termination of it nothing further shall be done, because we will 
finish that before 5 o'clock, and we should then suspend fur- 
ther consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. I agree to take no further action on the bill 
than that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Maine that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SAN CARLOS DAM, ARIZONA 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I send to the desk a tele- 
gram which I ask may be read. I wish to say in explanation 
that the telegram is in the form of a protest against the de- 
velopment of the lower Colorado River until such time as the 
compact between the seven States that have to do with the 
division of the water of that river shall have been ratified by 
the State of Arizona. I ask that the telegram be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it will be read, 

The principal legislative clerk read as follows: 


[Western Union telegram] 
CHEYENNE, Wro., January 10, 1925. 
Hon. Joux B. KENDRICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Advised appropriation bill carries item for construction on San Carlos 
Dam on Gila River in Arizona, a tributary of the Colorado. Wyoming 


has consistently opposed construction of dams in other States of this 
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watershed until Colorado River compact has been ratified. May I ask 
your serious consideration of this situation before approying the con- 
struction of this dam, which will give priority to appropriation of water 
to Arizona, the only State which has failed to ratify the compact. 
NELLIE T. Ross, Governor, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegram will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that the item is not in conference. I received a similar 
telegram from a number of other parties; and I make this state- 
ment so that the Senator may answer the governor. The item 
has passed the House and passed the Senate, and it is not in 
conference at this time. I fully agree with the contents of the 
telegram. I think before another appropriation is made for 
that purpose there ought to be some understanding as to the 
distribution of the waters of the Colorado River. 

Mr. WARREN. I had already telegraphed the governor 
yesterday or the day before as to the fact that legislation has 
already been enacted for the building of the dam. It can only 
be corrected by future legislation. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether it is possible 
to recall the bill? Has it progressed so far that it is now a 
law? 

Mr. WARREN. I believe that would be impossible. It is 
something that will come up in the regular way through the 
Indian Bureau. The matter is in conference now. It would be 
yery unusual to undertake to take a bill out of conference and 
return it to the House and Senate and get their action. The 
matter can be repealed in some future appropriation bill if it 
becomes necessary. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator desired to do so, he could offer a 
joint resolution amending the matter, and if it passed the 
Senate and the House agreed to the resolution and the Presi- 
dent approved it, it would supersede the bill even if the 
President had already signed it. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10724) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with and that the 
bill may be read for amendment, the amendments of the com- 
mittee to be first considered. 

Mr. KING. That is in accordance with the understanding 
I just had with the Senator? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. If any committee amendment should lead to pro- 
longed discussion, I presume it might be passed over, as is 
usually done? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, yes. The regular method of procedure will 
be followed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS: Mr. President, I understand there is an agree- 
ment that we shall do nothing further with the bill to-night, 
and in view of that understanding I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 15, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS : 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 14 
(legislative day of January 5), 1925 
POSTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 
Minnie E. Nance, Arlington. 
Annie H. Thomas, Dawson, 
Henry W. Harvey, Rockingham. 
Albert Lunceford, Union Point. 
Edgar S. Hicks, Yatesville. 
IOWA 
Lester F. Friar, Grimes. 
George M. Woodruff, Mason City. 
Ithamer J. Baldwin, Oelwein. 
Claus F. Jacobsen, Wilton Junction. 


KANSAS 
Robert B. Slavens, Lecompton. 
MICHIGAN 
Edgar Rashleigh, Houghton. 
MINNESOTA 
Arthur M. Enger, Lanesboro. 
Oswald H. Jacobson, Rothsay, 
NEVADA 
Edith Lemaire, Battle Mountain. 
James W. Johnson, Fallon. 
Arthur H. Keenan, Tonopah, 
Katie O'Connor, Virginia City. 
William H. Ayers, Winnemucca. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Grace Baker, Claysburg. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ambrose B, Blake, Huron. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, January 14, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thy fatherhood is the overarching and the 
undergirding reality of all our fondest hopes. Through mercy 
divine we are still treading our way through the wondering 
paths of Thy providence, O hear us as we breathe our prayer. 
Have mercy upon us; pity us in our weakness; restrain us in 
our tendencies; be at our side when the way is unsafe. Help 
us to forget and forgive the wrongs that may have been im- 
posed upon us. Make our hearts the home of charity, which is 
the livery of heaven. Out of to-day’s experiences may there 
come to us new vision, greater outlook, broader understanding, 
and higher joys. Bless us all with a deeper unfolding of 
things divine. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 11308) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: i 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, the 11th day of February, 
1925, at 1 o'clock postmeridian, pursuant to the requirements of the 
Constitution and laws relating to the election of President and Vice 
President of the United States, and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall be their presiding officer; that two tellers shall be pre- 
viously appointed by the President pro tempore on the part of the 
Senate and two by the Speaker on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives, to whom shall be handed as they are opened by the President of 
the Senate all the certificates and papers purporting to be certificates 
of the electoral votes, which certificates and papers shall be opened, 
presented, and acted upon in the alphabetical order of the States, 
beginning with the letter A; and said tellers, having then read the 
same in the presence and hearing of the two Houses, shall make a 
list of the votes as they shall appear from the said certificates; and 
the votes having been ascertained and counted in manner and according 
to the rules by law provided, the result of the same shall be delivered 
to the President of the Senate, who shall thereupon announce the state 
of the vote, which announcement shall be deemed sufficient declaration 
of the persons, if any, elected President and Vice President of the 
United States, and, together with a list of the votes, be entered on the 
Journals of the two Houses. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te 
take from the Speaker's table the deficiency appropriation bill 
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just reported over from the Senate, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, the bill of 
which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11308) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, and for other 
purposes. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman in reference to an amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KINd] referring to the 
publicity of the names of parties to whom the refund of taxes 
is to be made—whether the conferees feel kindly toward that 
amendment, and whether they will give the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote on it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The law now requires it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. But there could be no objection 
to putting it in the bill. 

Mr, MADDEN. If it is merely a duplication 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I note that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren] in charge of the bill, was antagonistic to 
that amendment. If the House takes the same view of it, it 
would be easy to disagree to the Senate amendment—— 

Mr. MADDEN. It will come to the House, I do not mean to 
be arbitrary about it. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. The point is, I would like to have 
the House have a chance to vote on that direct amendment as 
the Senate did. If you agree to the Senate amendment there 
will be no occasion to; but if the gentleman will give us the 
opportunity, I would be glad to have it go to conference. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is simply a duplication of the law 
the gentleman would not want it in. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I can not see that there could be 
any harm in it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that the law requires the 
publication and report to the House of all names, and they 
are reported and are at the disposal of everybody. I think a 
number of names were before the Senate, put into the Recorp 
during the consideration of this bill 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman put in the Dill 
these words: 


Provided, That a report shall be made to Congress of the disburse- 
ments hereunder as required by such act. 


And the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krine] merely added 


including the names of all persons and corporations to whom pay- 
ments are made, together with the amounts paid to each. 


Mr. MADDEN. I will say that I do not see any objection 
to it, and we will come to the House and give the House an 
opportunity to vote on it if we do not agree to it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, will the gentleman tell us what substantial additions 
are made by way of increase to the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Three million dollars all together, but they 
are mostly certified judgments that ought to be paid and we 
would have put them in if they had been ready at the time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does it provide for the expenses of the 


Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman will remember that there 
was considerable opposition to that in the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. That will have to come back to the House 
anyway for a vote, because there is no authorization under the 
law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? That is the item 
I wanted.to ask the gentleman about. The gentleman will 
remember that the distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Aswetr] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KIN- 
CHELOE] both members of the Agricultural Committee, de- 
nounced the item as a waste of money, and it was also de- 
nounced as a waste of money by the minority leader [Mr. 
GARRETT of Tennessee]. The gentleman will give us a chance to 
be heard on that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly, you have a right to be heard 
on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. MADDEN, Mr. ANTHONY, and Mr. Brrns of Tennessee. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10144. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to fix 
the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police 
force, the United States park police force, and the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924; 

S. 1782. An act to provide the widening of Nichols Avenue 
18 306 An 5 ginni lot 

a to o lot are 11 
in the city of Washington, D. C. * ce . 


SENATE CONOURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, the following concurrent reso- 
lution was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on the Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, the 11th day of February, 
1925, at 1 o'clock postmeridian, pursuant to the requirements of the 
Constitution and laws relating to the election of President and Vice 
President of the United States, and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall be their presiding officer; that two tellers shall be pre- 
viously appointed by the President pro tempore on the part of the 
Senate, and two by the Speaker on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to whom shall be handed as they are opened by the Presi- 
Gent of the Senate all the certificates and papers purporting to be 
certificates of the electoral votes, which certificates and papers shall 
be opened, presented, and acted upon in the alphabetical order of the 
State, beginning with the letter A; and said tellers, having then 
read the same in the presence and hearing of the two Houses, shall 
make a list of the votes as they shall appear from the said certificates; 
and the votes having been ascertained and counted in manner and 
according to the rules by law provided, the result of the same shall be 
delivered to the President of the Senate, who shall thereupon an- 
nounce the state of the vote, which announcement shall be deemed 
suficient declaration of the persons, if any, elected President and Vice 
President of the United States, and, together with a list of the votes, 
be entered on the Journals of the two Houses. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Honse re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8887) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the con- 
solidation of national banking associations,” approved Novem- 
ber 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, 
section 5188 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 
5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as 
amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend sec- 
tion 9, section 18, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
FFF with Mr. LEHLBACH in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. That the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve 
act be amended by adding at the end thereof two provisions and a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“ Provided, That on and after the approval of-this act the board 
shall not permit any such applying bank to become a stockholder of 
such Federal reserve bank except upon condition that such applying 
bank relinquish any branches which it may have in operation beyond 
the corporate limits of the municipality in which the parent bank 18 
located: Provided further, That no member bank shall, after the ap- 
proval of this act, be permitted to establish a branch beyond the cor- 
porate limits of the municipality in which such bank is located, and 
it shall be unlawful for any such member bank to maintain fn opera- 
tion more than one such branch within the corporate limits of sach 
a municipality where the population by the last decennial census is 
not less than 25,000 and not more than 50,000, and more than two such 
branches where such population is not less than 50,000 and not more 
than 100,000. 

“The term ‘branch or branches as used in this section shall be 
held to include any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, additional 
office, or any branch place of business located in any State or Terri- 
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tory of the United States or in the District of Columbia at which 
deposits are received or checks cashed or money loaned, but shall not 
include any branch established in a foreign country or dependency or 
insular possession of the United States.” 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mozrow D. Hutt: Page 11, line 18, after 
the word “located,” strike out the colon, insert a comma, and the 
following: “ and it shall be unlawful for any such applying bank in any 
State which does not by law or regulation at the time of the approval 
of this act permit State banks or trust companies created by or exist- 
ing under the laws of such States to have branches within the limits 
of municipalities in such States to become such a stockholder of such 
Federal reserve bank, except upon condition that such applying bank 
relinquish any branches which it may have established subsequent to 
the approval of this act.” 

Also on page 11, line 28, after the word “thousand,” strike out the 
period, insert a colon, and add the following: “And provided further, 
That it shall be unlawful for any such member bank to establish a 
branch within the limits of the municipality where such bank is 
located in any State which does not by law or regulation, at the time 
of the approval of this act, permit State banks or trust companies, 
created by or existing under the laws of such States, that have branches 
within the Umits of such municipalities in such States.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. LUCE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. LUCE. I rise to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
There was a vote, was there not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote had not been announced, and 
the Chair was not aware that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was seeking recognition. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be 
heard, although I am quite willing to be heard after the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LUCE. I think the proponent of the amendment has the 
right of way, and I shall gladly give way in favor of him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. LUCE. This is the most serious of the amendments pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Illinois. The others have not 
particularly disturbed me, but this one has in it elements of 
damage to the Federal reserve system that ought to receive 
the attention and consideration of the House. It should be 
pointed ont that for some time now the inability to develop 
the reserve system by securing the admission of many banks 
not now within its limits has not only agitated the banking 
world but also has so impressed itself upon this body that 
your Committee on Banking and Currency has been giving it 
very thorough consideration. Indeed, the matter seemed of 
such great importance two years ago that a subcommittee was 
authorized to make a tour of the country and to find out, if 
possible, why more banks were not coming into the Federal 
reserve system and why many were going out. The problem 
proved of such magnitude and of such difficulty that this sub- 
committee has not yet been able to report. It apparently is 
greatly perplexed by the conditions it discovered. Therefore, 
we remain in the dark as to the particulars in regard to which 
we may be asked to legislate in order to meet this impending 
disaster, and I think it may be fairly called such if the situa- 
tion should result in the breakdown of this Federal reserve 
system, which proved of such vital importance to the Nation 
in the time of great stress and which has A already 
so much benefit. 

This particular amendment in its practical effect would put 
still more difficulties in the way of attracting into the system 
those banks now reluctant to enter. Because that makes a 
bad matter worse, I am anxious the House shall know at least 
what would be the result, so that it may determine whether 
this is a prudent step to take. 

I have thought that the other amendments the gentleman has 
PN accomplished his purpose sufficiently, I am of the 

ope—I recognize it is a tenuous and shadowy hope—that he 
will not press upon us the proposal that we still further detract 
from the infiuence and possible achievements of the Federal 
reserve system by in this way preventing in practical effect 


the entrance into it of those banks which under the laws of 
sundry States have the power to maintain branches and in 
many cases do maintain branches. I shall be very glad to have 
the gentleman give the House some reason why we shouid take 
this menacing step. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULD. Mr. Chairman, we Bava adopted 
amendments to the bill providing that in States which do not 
now permit branch banking national banks shall not hereafter 
be permitted to do branch banking. This particular amendment 
applies to those particular States which do not now permit 
branch: banking on the part of State banks, and it provides, in 
effect, that if any of those States shall hereafter change their 
State laws and permit branch banking State banks, whether 
members of the Federal reserve system or seeking to become 
members of the Federal reserve system, shall not be permitted 
to remain in or go into the Federal reserve system if they take 
advantage of any law hereafter passed permitting branch 
banking in their own State. It is obviously unfair to national 
banks which are members of the Federal reserve system in any 
such State if we leave the situation so that the State banks in 
that State will be interested in having legislation of their own 
permitting State banks to do a branch-banking business and to 
have an advantage over national banks in that particular. 

And it is my expectation that if this amendment is adopted 
the point of view of the State banks which are members of 
the Federal reserve system in any such State would be biased 
against any legislation in their own State permitting branch 
banking; that they would be so biased that, as they value their 
membership in the Federal reserve system, so much would they 
constitute an infiuence in their own State against any legisla- 
tion permitting branch banking through their own State banks. 
By their influence, together with that of the national banks in 
such States, we may hope and expect to retard any State legis- 
lation and perhaps prevent any further State legislation ex- 
tending branch banking in States not now permitting branch 
banking. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. If the gentleman will permit a question, 
do I understand if in the future a State does change its laws 
for whatever reason and permits branch banking, which State 
does not now permit branch banking, the national banks will 
not be permitted to do branch banking? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. By my amendments adopted yester- 
day they will be barred in those States from doing branch 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What would be the gentleman’s attitude 
in the next Congress if a State should permit branch banking if 
their national banks came and said they wanted to be put on a 
parity with the State banks? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. In that event I would be inclined 
to give them the right to do it, because I think they ought to be 
put on a parity with the State banks. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. My question is simply by way of infor- 
mation; I am not opposed to this project at all, but if the gen- 
tleman is going to be in favor of giving the national banks that 
right two years from to-day it would seem logical that it should 
be made possible for them to do it. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Because I am interested in pre- 
venting as far as possible legislation on the part of those 
States, and I hope by this amendment to create an influence in 
those States against the extension of branch banking, and 
because I believe further if those amendments which were 
adopted yesterday were not in the bill the existing national 
banks would be in favor of branch banking in those States, and 
you would see an acceleration of branch bank legislation in 
States not now permitting it, I have been prompted to my 
course. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. I understand the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment is merely to diminish the incentive on the 
part of the banks within a State to change the law of that 
State and permit branch banking? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That would be one object I expect 
would be worked out. I do not want those State banks in 
those States to haye an advantage over the national banks in 
those States. 

Mr. RUBEY. Were those amendments indorsed by the 
National Bankers’ Association? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I understand this whole subject 
matter was taken up there, that this was part of the general 
understanding which was had at that time at the association 
meeting. I was not there. These amendments were prepared 
long prior to the Bankers’ Association meeting, as far as I am 
concerned, but I believe they were included in the understand- 
ing at that meeting. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. May I make this suggestion in response to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from New York, that the major 
consideration that moved the committee to agree to the gentle- 
man’s amendments and I understand that the major considera- 
tion that influenced the Bankers’ Association was that there 
are some of us who are opposed to the extension of branch 
banking even as authorized by this bill. That those of you 
who are in favor of authorizing branches where States now 
authorize it have before you a picture of the evil and know 
the extent of it. And if you leave it open so that legislature 
after legislature might amend their laws where they do not 
now authorize branch banking it might go on to an extent that 
would be very great, even beyond what gentlemen who are in 
favor of this bill would be willing to go. So the gentleman 
says that he is willing to take steps now in reference to State 
laws that will meet that competition in authorizing national 
banks that now have that right under existing law, but the 
gentleman is not willing to leave it open so that future legisla- 
tures may go further than any of you gentlemen are willing to 
go, and this will peg this thing right now. For this reason 
those opposed to the bill and those in favor of the bill can 
agree, and the gentleman desires to peg the evils to the certain 
limit which now exists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I ask for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I want to answer the statement 
made by the gentleman from Arkansas, because it was made in 
the nature of a question. I am in favor of pegging the situa- 
tion as it is now as far as we can, and I believe the Congress 
should reserve for itself the right to determine how much 
further it may wish to go in the future instead of leaving that 
discretion open to the States. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question, merely for information? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Have you examined into that case that was 
decided in St. Lonis, where a national bank, having opened a 
branch, was prohibited by the Supreme Court from doing so, 
the court being more or less divided? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Do I understand from that decision: that 
the only prohibition against national banks opening branches 
under the existing law is the fact that if there is a State law 
prohibiting branch banking, then a national bank located in 
that State shall not open branches, that decision did not go to 
the extent of saying that national branch banks shall not obtain 
in States which allow branch banking? Is that the gentle- 
man’s understanding? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I have read that case, but I 
would not want to answer the gentleman’s question with any 
certainty that I haye the answer to it. My recollection is 
that that was a quo warranto proceeding against the national 
bank of St. Louis. They decided that it was opposed to the 
Missouri State law, and inasmuch as there was nothing in the 
Federal law which made it a part of the national bank system, 
Missouri State law would govern. 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, the case hung on the Missouri 
State law largely? 

They have a situation in Minneapolis, I belieye—I do not 
recall the name of the bank—where two national banks with 
branches merged. They had acquired branches before merger 
and they were permitted to retain them after the merger. 
Then the State law was changed in Minnesota, so that branch 
banking was prohibited. This State prohibition against 
branches gaye an undue advantage to these merged national 
banks over the State banks, These merged banks, I under- 
stand, probably as a result of the St. Louis decision, have 
agreed to unscramble their branches by the formation of 
separate corporations, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, I regret I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with that situation to answer your question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beepy] 
is recognized. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the .commit- 
tee, in my opposition to a similar amendment, adopted yester- 
day, I attempted to explain my position as best 1 might in 
five minutes. It seems to me idle to speculate upon the proba- 
bilities or possibilities of what may eyentuate in the various 
States not now permitting branch banking if this amendment 
should be adopted. We have an accurate guide to-day. We 
haye seen what is happening in States where branch banking 
is permitted. We haye observed the effect upon the national 


banking system of State branch banking. The tendency under 
such conditions is to undermine and wipe out the national 
bank system, and it is that system which we are attempting to 
save. 

The Federal Congress can not muzzle the legislatures in the 
various States. They have their right to speak, and they are 
going to exercise that right in accordance with their views upon 
this branch-banking problem. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morron D. Hutt] flatters the national banking 
system in those States that have not yet spoken on branch 
banking by assuming that they will in any appreciable degree 
control the action of the legislatures in the various States. ) 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman’ 
yield there? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. As a matter of fact the State bank- 
ing institutions usually have more influence with the State 
legislatures than do the national banks? 

Mr. BEEDY. Exactly so; and from what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hutt] has said as to the probable 
exigencies if this bill be passed and this amendment adopted 
he forgets, it seems to me, the status in which the national 
banks will be left, namely, the precise status in which we now 
find them. e 

I called to the attention of the House, just prior to adjourn- 
ment yesterday, the number of national banks, totaling 521, 
which since 1918 had surrendered their charters and taken out 
State charters; and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
who then had the floor and who, in my opinion, made a very 
able speech, and was most kind in extending to me the courte- 
sies of debate, suggested that he had no statistics as to the 
State banks surrendering their charters and taking out na- 
tional charters. That matter had not been stressed before our 
committee, and I was not then advised as to the situation. I 
then asked for information. It has not been given in the 
House. I find as a matter of fact—and I hope the gentleman 
from Texas will give me his attention, because his State is con- 
cerned in this—I found subsequent to the adjournment of the 
House that 487 State banks since 1918 had surrendered their 
State charters and taken out national charters. 

My first thought was that that must have been prompted by 
purely local conditions, and before investigating I would haye 
ventured the assertion that the great majority of those changes 
had oceurred in States not permitting branch banking. Such 
appears to be the. faet. 

There are, however, some changes in States which permit 
branch banking. I beg to call the attention of Members of the 
House to this situation: Since 1918, 87 State banks in Oklahoma 
have surrendered their State charters and have taken out 
national charters; 18 banks in the State of Washington, 28 in 
the State of Texas, and 9 in the State of Kansas have taken 
the same action. Yet, if we look beneath the surface, we find 
that there is a perfectly logical reason for these exchanges 
of charters. These States have in force laws guaranteeing 
deposits, and to escape the hardships which some State banks 
felt were imposed upon them by such laws some State banks 
have converted their State charters into national charters. 
I find also that even in the State of California, where branch 
banking was permitted prior to -1920, 21 State banks had 
changed to national banks. But I find that the majority of 
those changed charters were in localities where there was no 
branch banking competition by State banks. A few State 
banks in New York have taken out national charters, These 
banks were in most cases where they had no competition by 
State branch banks. 

The position of the committee, therefore, is perfectly logical 
and tenable. We again say that the object of this proposition 
is to save the national banking system. It is a system with- 
out which we could not well have financed the Civil War. I 
oppose this Hull amendment as illogical and inconsistent with 
the whole purpose and intent of this bill, and I deplore the 
fact that we are asked to depart from principle and resort to 
expediency simply to pass this bill which uncontaminated by 
this amendment would justify itself on its merits. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to proceed for five minutes for the purpose of clarifying this 
proposition so that the Members of the House will understand. 

The Hull amendments, as a whole, do this: Under the bill 
we are giving national banks the right, in those States which 
now permit branch banking, to compete within city limits; 
that is, they can have branches the same as State banks within 
city limits. Under the Hull amendments, in those States which 
now do not permit branch banking, we are saying to national 
banks, “ Before you can establish branches within cities you 
must come back to Congress and get authority to establish 
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branches,” instead of, as the bill would provide without the 
Hull amendments, automatically giving them that right. That 
is the boiled-down gist of the proposition. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the chairman explain why, in view of the 
passage of the other amendments, there is now any advantage 
‘to be gained in preventing admission to the Federal reserve 
system on the part of banks with branches and the consequent 
exclusion from the system of those banks which otherwise 
might desire to join it? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. When I speak of national banks that 
would apply in the same way to member banks of the Federal 
reserve system. 

Mr. LUCE. Does not the gentleman think this is an addi- 
tional obstacle in the way of the growth of the Federal reserve 
system? 

Mr. McFADDEHN. Well, it prevents the establishment of 
branches in those States which now prohibit it by law and 
destroys a possible cooperation which might be used in the 
legislatures to insure the passage of legislation permitting 
branch banking. 

Mr. LUCE. I grant that to the gentleman, but why do you 
now endanger the Federal reserve system by such an amend- 
ment as this? 

Mr. McFADDEN. We are not. It would not be fair to per- 
mit national banks to have the right to establish those 
branches and not give the right to State banks and trust com- 
panies in States where they change the laws. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In connection with the gentleman's 
explanation of the pending Hull amendment and the whole 
purpose of the group of Hull amendments, as I understand it, 
it is the intention of these amendments to prevent the creation 
of national bank branches in States which do not permit State 
bank branches. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It would also prohibit those State banks 
which are members of the reserve system from having branches 
within cities. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But does it not also prohibit na- 
tional banks in those States from establishing branch banks 
if those States in the future permit State banks to have branch 
banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is exactly what it does. As I have 
said, without the Hull amendments they would have that right 
automatically, but if any State in the future should give the 
State banks the right to have branches within city limits then 
it would require national legislation before a national bank 
could have that right. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will this be the situation: This 
bill will take care of the present competition between State 
banks and national banks, but if five States within the next 
year create State branch banking, national banks in those 
States will be in precisely the same position as are the na- 
tional banks at the present time, and for which this legislation 
is intended? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Just one more question: Then the 
whole problem would have to be worked over again, and 
should we not at the present time take care of that situation? 
I may say that the State of Maryland permits branch banking, 
so that it is not a vital question to my constituents; but I 
think, inasmuch as we have a bill which is a permanent policy 
and not merely a temporary expedient, we should take care 
of the situation in those States which may pass legislation 
permitting branch banking. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. May I answer the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. You can make absurd the com- 
monest precept of common sense by a hypothetical case, but 
let us look at the proposition in the light of probability and 
in the light of the ordinary motives of human action. If you 
have made it impossible for national banks in those States to 
have branch banks without a change in the law, and if you 
have made it impossible for State banks which are members 
of the Federal reserve system to have branch banks and main- 
tain their membership, the probabilities are that your hypo- 
thetical question is wasted, and that there would not be any 
changes in the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sylyvania has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Penn- 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gen- 
tleman haye two more minutes, so that I may ask him some 
additional questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may ask for recognition. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
recognition. 
cance CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland is rec- 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman has suggested that 
anything may be made absurd by hypothetical questions and 


cases. I am not in any possible way attempting to create any 


absurd situation, and if I have, it is because of my ignorance 
of the meaning of the proposed amendment and I am seeking 
light on the amendment. I have not made up my mind how 
I shall vote on this Hull amendment. I voted against one of 
the same type yesterday because I thought I understood it. 
So I should like to put this question to the gentleman in order 
that I may clearly understand the proposition now before us. 

As I understand, if this legislation goes through, States 
which do not now permit branch banking may at their next 
legislature permit branch banking, but that then national 
banks in that State can not have branches and will be subject 
to the competition of State banks with added branches. Now, 
as I understand it, the purpose of this present legislation is to 
remedy that situation in States where there are State branch- 

institutions in existence. I would like to ask if that 
is the case? A 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That is the same hypothetical 
question and naturally will have to have the same answer. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. What is the answer? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The answer is that you will have 
to come back to Congress and reconsider the case in the light 
of that action. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is just what I thought it did. 
That is what I wanted to get. In other words, it will be neces- 
sary to have another act of Congress to take care of the situa- 
tion in any State which, after the passage of this act, permits 
by new legislation State branch-banking competition with na- 
tional banks. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman from Maryland yield for a . 
question? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. It is known to the gentleman from Maryland 
that the majority of State banks are now outside the Federal 
reserve system, is it not? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Absolutely; and this will act as a 
deterrent to their joining the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. BEEDY. And doubtless the State legislatures would be 
willing in their future legislation to meet the demands of the 
majority of their State banking institutions if they touch the 
banking situation at all. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think the gentleman has very 
clearly stated that point. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, I have re- 
gretted very much the adoption of any of these Hull amend- 
ments, and I feel that the adoption of this one in particular 
would be harmful to the general banking situation so far as 
it affects the Federal reserve system. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Hutt] advocates this 
present because he wants to cut off the influence of 
national banks in attempting to secure the privilege of branch 
banking in certain States in which that is not now permitted; 
but is it not true, in view of the fact that there are at least 
two and a half times as many State banking institutions in 
this country as there are national banks, the influence of the 
State banks upon the various legislatures would greatly ex- 
ceed that of the national banks, and under this amendment 
the selfish interests of the State banks will be aroused in going 
to the legislature and telling the legislature, “If you will give 
us the privilege of branch banking in this State we will have 
an SATAA over the national banking system and will profit 
thereby.” 

Furthermore, under the theory of this bill, the present pro- 
tection of national banks in having so-called teller windows 
is entirely cut off, and the national banks under that kind of 
a situation would be.at the mercy of the State banks so far 
as competition is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not fully in approval of section 9 even 
as it stands in the bill. I have great apprehension as to what 
the effect of section 9 in this bill will be with regard to the 
Federal reserve system, and I wish the Members on this floor 
would again read the wording of section 9, and in that con- 
nection keep in mind that under the Federal reserve act, as 
it stands to-day, by amendment that was put into the statute 
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to meet the situation and to invite State banks to come into 
the Federal reserve system, we find this language: 


Subject to the provisions of this act and to the regulations of the 
board made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the 
Federal reserye system shall retain its full charter and statutory 
rights as a State bank or trust company, and may continue to exer- 
eise all corporate powers granted it by the State in which it was 
created, and shall te entitled to all privileges of member banks. 


It was upon the basis of that assurance and the additional 
assurance contained in .correspondence with many of these 
large branch-banking systems that they have come into the 
Federal reserve system, and now under the wording of section 
9 of this bill we take away the right extended to State insti- 
tutions and change the entire policy of the law in that regard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended one moment in order that 
I may ask a question for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Michigan 
be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Has the gentleman been able to ascertain or 
has the gentleman heard any reason advanced why people in- 
terested in these Hull amendments did not present them to 
the committee and give us a chance to consider them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I have uot. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I will answer that question be- 
cause it is really directed to me. They were afterthoughts. 

Mr. BEEDY. Afterthoughts? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. And we had been considering this bill for 
two years? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I have not been considering this 
bill for two years. This bill did not come out until last April. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would not take the time of the committee on this 
amendment were it not for the statement so ably and forcibly 
made by my colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, who has 
just addressed the committee. I have great respect for the 
gentleman’s judgment. He is one of the ablest Members of 
the House. The gentleman has shown by his industry and 
his capacity that he is one of the ablest members of our 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. The gentleman spoke about the gentle- 
man from Illinois. Is the gentleman referring to Mr. HULL? 

Mr. WINGO. I mean the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 

WitttaMs], but what I say will equally apply to my friend, 
the. gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. HurLl. It is 
the argument of the gentleman from Michigan that I want to 
meet, . 
I think the gentleman has fallen into an error and his con- 
clusion is erroneous. The gentleman reads the guaranty that 
is in section 9 of the original Federal reserve act and which 
is now the law and leaves the implication that the Hull 
amendment impairs the value of that provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I was addressing my remarks 
not only to the Hull amendment, but also to the wording of 
section 9 as it stands in the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. That is true, and the geutleman’s conclusion 
is erroneous in both instances. 

This is no new question. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House in August, 1913, spent two days on this 
question, and the gentleman will find that the controversy was 
finally settled in a very wise way, I think. 

If the gentleman will turn to the original act which is now 
the law, the gentleman will find that this is the plan that the 
committee finally agreed on with reference to State banks, 
which they embodied in the original act. 

That it is beyond the power of Congress to impair the char- 
ter of the State banks, and being beyond the power of Congress 
to impair that, it is beyond the power of Congress to authorize 
the Federal Reserve Board to impair the charter rights. So 


when you admit the State banks to the Federal reserve system, 
unless you exact from it before it comes in as a condition 
precedent to its admission a waiver of specific rights, you could 
not control it after it is once in the system. 

What do we do? In the very first part of the section 9, if 
you will turn to it—I will not undertake to quote the exact 
language—we provide for the admission of State banks, not as 
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a matter of right, not as a matter of open, unrestricted privi- 
lege, although we provide that they can come in, that their 
admission is subject to the rules and regulations to be provided 
by the Federal Reserve Board. I was one of the first to argue 
that I did not want a board to pass on any of these things; I 
wanted Congress to lay down restrictions and rules. I was 
met by this argument and it eonvinced me: You do not do that 
to an applicant for a charter for a national bank; you set 
down the limits as to capital amount; but we now leave the 
Comptroller of the Currency the right to go into each indi- 
vidual application, and we only have general rules and regula- 
tions to inquire into the surroundings of each individual ap- 
plicant for a national-bank charter. Then it was urged—and 
I think the logie was unanswerable—that as far as we ought 
to go is to say that the capital amount of a State bank apply- 
ing for membership shall be equal to the capital requirements 
for a national bank. This is the main statutory regulation of 
the law safeguarding against the evil of State banks, because 
the evils of State banks are not uniform throughout the 
Nation. There are evils in one State that do not exist in an- 
other. There are peculiar conditions existing in every com- 
munity and city that affect the soundness of that bank. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. - 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. So it was argued that you have to leave 
something to the Federal Reserve Board to protect the system 
against the unsound State institutions coming in, that we 
might have the requisite capital stock, and so we provided in 
the first part as a condition precedent that the board could 
make such rules and regulations as it saw fit, and in the last— 
and it was said that it would be in the law anyway—I said I 
wanted it to appear affirmatively-that after they once got in 
the Federal Reserve Board shall haye no right to impair the 
charters of the State institutions. 

Now, do we change it by the proposed amendment? I 
now yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. My position is that we do 
violate the terms and spirit of that part of the Federal reserve 
act I read by the provisions in this bill which limits the rights 
of member State banks to establish any additional branches 
outside the city in which they are located, and by not permit- 
ting State banks to come into the system without waiving and 
giving up their rights. 

Mr. WINGO, I will answer the gentleman's last statement 
first. We do not deny the spirit of the Federal reserve act by 
denying membership to State banks in the future unless they 
will surrender their branches outside of the city. We want 
the State banks in to add strength to the system, but we do 
not want to destroy the soundness of the system by permitting 
State banks to come in where the standard is below the stand- 
ard fixed for national banks, 

What do we do in this bill? We say to national banks, men 
who want to put their capital together to get a charter as a 
national bank and thereby come into the Federal reserve sys- 
tem—we say, whenever you do that you shall not have the 
right to have a branch outside of the city where you are or- 
ganized. So we say to the State banks, you are not per- 
mitted if in the future you desire to join the system—you must 
come in on a plain equality with the national banks; you 
must, as a condition precedent, waive your right to have a 
branch outside of the city, because we require a new national 
bank that comes into the system to confine its branches to the 
city and not enable it to have branches outside. So, instead 
of discriminating against the State banks, we maintain the 
equilibrium; we say, so far as these branch offices are con- 
cerned, we will give you the same privilege that we accord to 
national banks, 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. = 

Mr. BEEDY. I did not understand the gentleman from 
Michigan to make the point of discrimination; I understood 
his point to be that this section, if adopted, would intrench 
upon the full charter and statutory rights of the State banks. 
Now, will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 
Does the gentleman understand that the full statutory and 
charter rights of State banks to-day, in those States permitting 
branch banks, allow them to hold and operate branch banks? 
The answer to that question is clearly an affirmative. 

Mr. WINGO. No; it is not. 

Mr. BEEDY. Under its charter and statutory rights a State 
bank to-day in States permitting branch banking has the 
right to operate and-maintain branches, has it not? 


will 
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Mr. WINGO. No; not where it has as a condition precedent 
to admission adopted a regulation of the board that pre- 
vents it. 

Mr. BEEDY. For the moment I am not considering any 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Board at all. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman has to. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is the next step. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has to. 

The CHAIRMAN. -The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Morton D. Hurt) there were—ayes 68, noes 29. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stevenson: Page 11, line 13, after the 
word “ further,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “ That it shall be unlawful for any mem- 
ber bank after the approval of this act to establish a branch beyond the 
corporate limits of the municipality in which such bank is located, 
and it shall be unlawful for any such member bank to maintain in 
operation any branch within the corporate limits of such a municipality 
where the population of the last decennial census is less than 25,000, 
and not more than one such branch where such population is not less 
than 25,000 and not more than 50,000, and not more than two such 
branches where such population is not less than 50,000 and not more 
than 100,000, but these restrictions as to numbers shall not be con- 
strued to require the relinquishment of any branches acquired prior 
to the approval of this act: And provided further, That the establish- 
ment of any branch by a member bank shall not require the approval 
of the Federal Reserve Board.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of New York: Page 11, line 3, 
after the word “ that,” strike out everything down to the word “on,” 
on line 7, page 11, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Section 
9 of the Federal reserve act be amended to read as follows: 

„Sr. 9. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State, or 
organized under the general laws of any State or of the United States, 
desiring to become a member of the Federal reserve system, may make 
application to the Federal Reserve Board for the right to subscribe to 
the stock of the Federal reserve bank organized within the district in 
which the applying bank is located. Such application shall be for the 
same amount of stock that the applying bank would be required to 
subscribe to as a national bank. The Federal Reserve Board may per- 
mit the applying bank to become a stockholder of such Federal reserve 
bank if it conforms to this act, J 


“ t SECTION I. BANKS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSIIIP 


“t In order to be eligible for membership in a Federal reserve bank, 
a State bank or trust company must have been incorporated under 
a special or general law of the State or district in which it is located, 

No applying bank can be admitted to membership in a Federal 
reserve bank unless— 

„(a) It possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle 
it to become a national banking association in the place where it is 
situated, under the provisions of the national bauk act, or 

“*(b) It possesses a paid-up, unimpaired capital of at least 60 per 
cent of such amount, and, under penalty of loss of membership, com- 
plies with the provisions of this act fixing the time within which and 
the method by which the unimpaired capital of such bank shall be 
increased out of net income to equal the capital required under (a). 

In order to become a member of the Federal reserve system, there- 
fore, any State bank or trust company must have a minimum paid-up 
capital stock at the time it becomes a member, as follows: 


| kapitali | ‘capital 
cal 
If located in a city or town with a population of admitted admitted 
under under 

clause (a) | clause (b) 
Not exceeding 3,000 inhabitants $25, 000 $15, 000 
Exceeding 3,000 but not exceeding 6,000 inhabitants 50. 000 30, 000 
Exceeding 6,000 but not exceeding 50,000 inhabitants 100, 000 60, 000 
Exceeding 50,000 inhabitants 200, 000 120, 000 


Any bank admitted to membership under clause (b) must also, as a 
condition of membership, the violation of which will subject it to ex- 
pulsion from the Federal reserve system, increase its paid-up and unim- 
paired capital within five years after the approval of its application 
by the Federal Reserve Board to the amount required under (a). For 
the purpose of providing for such increase every such bank shail set 
aside each year in a fund exclusively applicable to such capital increase 
not less than 50 per cent of its net earnings for- the “preceding year 
prior to the payment of dividends, and if such net earnings exceed 12 
per cent of the paid-up capital of sach bank, then all net earnings in 
excess of 6 per cent of the paid-up capital shall be carried to such fund, 
until such fund is large enough to provide for the necessary increase 
in capital. Whenever such fund shall be large enough to provide for 
the necessary inerease in capital, or at such other time as the Federal 
Reserve Board may require, such fund, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall be converted into capital by a stock dividend or used 
in any other manner permitted by State law to increase the capital 
of such bank to the amount required under (a): Provided, hoicever, 
That such bank may be excused in whole or in part from compliance 
with the terms of this paragraph if it increases its capital through the 
sale of additional stock: Provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as requiring any such bank to violate any pro- 
vision of State law, and in any case in which the requirements of this 
paragraph are inconsistent with the requirements of State law the re- 
quirements of this paragraph may be waived and the subject covered by 
a special condition of membership to be prescribed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 
$ “<The application for membership shall be on such forms as pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board and shall be subject to such rules 
and regulations as the board may prescribe within the provisions of the 
Federal reserve act. 

In passing upon an application the Federal Reserve Board shall 
consider— 

“*(a) The financlal condition of the applying bank or trust company 
and the general character of its management; 

““*(b) Whether the corporate powers exercised by the applying bank 
or trust company are consistent with the purposes of the Federal 
reserve act; and 

ele) Whether the laws of the State or district in which the apply- 
ing bank or trust company is located contain provisions likely to pre- 
vent proper compliance with the provisions of the Federal reserve act 
and the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board made in conformity 
therewith. 

“t Such bank or trust company shall conduct its business and exercise 
its powers with due regard to the safety of its customers. 

“*Such bank or trust company shall not reduce its capital stock 
except with the permission of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Such bank or trust company shall reduce to and maintain within 
limits prescribed by the laws of the State in which it is located any 
loan which may be in excess of such limits. 

Such bank or trust company may accept drafts and bills of exchange 
drawn upon it of any character permitted by the laws of the State 
of its incorporation, but the aggregate amount of all acceptances 
outstanding at any one time shall not exceed the limitations imposed 
by section 13 of the Federal reserve act; that is, the aggregate amount 
of acceptances outstanding at any one time which are drawn for the 
purpose of furnishing dollar exchange in countries specified by the 
Federal Reserve Board shall not exceed 50 per cent of its capital 
and surplus, and the aggregate amount of all other acceptances, 
whether domestic or foreign, outstanding at any one time shall not 
exceed 50 per cent of its capital and surplus, except that the Federal 
Reserve Board, upon the application of such bank or trust company, 
may increase this limit from 50 per cent to 100 per cent of its capitat 
and surplus: Provided, however, That in no event shall the aggregate 
amount of domestic acceptances outstanding at any one time exceed 
50 per cent of the capital and surplus of such bank or trust company. ú 

“<The boerd of directors of said bank or trust company shall adopt 
a resolution authorizing the interchange of reports and information 
between the Federal reserve bank of the district in which such bank 
or trust company is located and the banking authorities of the State 
in which such bank is located. 

„Whenever the Federal Reserve Board shall permit the applying 
bank to become a stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict its stock subscription shall be payable on call of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and stock issued to it shall be held subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

„All banks admitted to membership under authority of this section 
shall be required to comply with the reserve and capital requirements 
of this act and to conform to those provisions of law imposed on 
national banks which prohibit such banks from lending on or purchasing 
their own stock, which relate to the withdrawal or impairment of their 
capital stock, and which relates to the payment of unearned dividends. 
Such banks and the officers, agents, and employees thereof shall also 
be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties prescribed by section 
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5209 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be required to make reports 
of condition and of the payment of dividends to the Federal reserve 
dank of which they become a member. Not less than three of such 
reports shall be made annually on call of the Federal reserve bank on 
dates to be fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. Failure to make such 
reports within 10 days after the date they are called for shall subject 
the offending bank to a penalty of $100 a day for each day that it 
fails to transmit such report, such penalty to be collected by the 
Federal reserve bank by sult or otherwise. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have the right to order a mem- 
ber bank— 

"To discontinne any unlawful or unsafe practices, 

“*To make good an impairment of its capital. 

“*To make good encroachments upon reserves. 

“*To comply fully with any of the applicable provisions of this act. 

„As a condition of membership such banks shall likewise be subject 
to examinations made by direction of the Federal Reserve Board or of 
the Federal reserve bank by examiners selected or approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

“t Whenever the directors of the Federal reserve bank shall approve 
the examinations made by the State authorities, such examinations 
and the reports thereof may be accepted in lieu of examinations made 
by examiners selected or approved by the Federal Reserve Board: Pro- 
vided, however, That when it deems it necessary the board may order 
special examinations by examiners of its own selection and shall in all 
cases approve the form of the report. The expenses of all examina- 
tions, other than those made by State authorities, shall be assessed 
against and paid by the banks examined. 

It at any time it shall appear to the Federal Reserve Board that a 
member bank has failed to comply with the provisions of this section, 
it shall be within the power of the board after hearing to require such 
bank to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank and to forfeit 
all rights and privileges of membership. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore membership upon due proof of compliance with the condi- 
tions imposed by this section, 

Any State bank or trust company desiring to withdraw from mem- 
bership in a Federal reserve bank may do so, after six months’ written 
notice shall have been filed with the Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
surrender and cancellation of all of its holdings of capital stock in the 
Federal reserve bank : Provided, however, That no Federal Reserve bank 
shall, except under express authority of the Federal Reserve Board, 
cancel within the same calendar year more than 25 per cent of its cap- 
ital stock for the purpose of effecting voluntary withdrawals during 
that year. All such applications shall be dealt with in the order in 
which they are filed with the board. Whenever a member bank shall 
surrender its stock holdings in a Federal reserve bank, or shall be 
ordered to do so by the Federal Reserve Board, under authority of 
law, all of its rights and privileges as a member bank shall thereupon 
cease and determine, and after due provision has been made for any 
indebtedness due or to become due to the Federal reserve bank it shall 
be entitled to a refund of its cash-paid subscription with interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent per month from date of last dividend, if 
earned, the amount refunded in no event to exceed the book value of 
the stock at that time, and shall likewise be entitled to repayment of 
deposits and of any other balance due from the Federal reserve bank. 

Banks becoming members of the Federal reserve system under au- 
thority of this section shall be subject to the provisions of this section 
and to those of this act which relate specifically to member banks, but 
shall not be subject to examination under the provisions of the first 
two paragraphs of section 5240 of the Revised Statutes as amended by 
section 21 of this act. Subject to the provisions of this act made 
pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the Federal reserve 
system shall retain its full charter and statutory rights as a State 
bank or trust company and may continue to exercise all corporate 
powers granted it by the State in which it was created and shall be 
entitled to all provileges of member banks: Provided, however, That 
no Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to discount for any State 
bank or trust company notes, drafts, or bills of exchange of any one 
borrower who Is liable for borrowed money to such State bank or trust 
company in an amount greater than that which could be borrowed 
lawfully from such State bank or trust company were it a national 
banking association. 

The Federal reserve bank, as a condition of the discount of notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange for such State bank or trust company, 
shall require a certificate or guaranty to the effect that the borrower is 
not liable to such bank in excess of the amount provided by this sec- 
tion and will not be permitted to become liable in excess of this amount 
while such notes, drafts, or bills of exchange are under discount with 
the Federal reserve bank. 

it shall be unlawful for any officer, clerk, or agent of any bank 
admitted to membership under authority of this section to certify any 
check drawn upon such bank unless the person or company drawing the 
check has on deposit therewith at the time such check is certified an 
amount of money equal to the amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by duly authorized officers shall be a good and valid 


obligation against such bank, but the act of any such officer, clerk, or 
agent in violalton of this section may subject such bank to a for- 
feiture of its membership in the Federal reserve system upon hearing 
by the Federal Reserve Board.’ “ 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment upon the ground that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order against the amendment that it is not ger- 
mane. Does the gentleman from New York desire to be heard 
upon the point of order? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
that I have just offered proposes certain limitations and quali- 
fications to section 9 of the Federal reserve act. Already to- 
day we have adopted to the amendments proposed by the chair- 
man of the committee three further qualifications to section 9 
of the Federal reserve act. The bill itself proposes two qualifi- 
cations to section 9. I am proposing additional qualifications, 
and on that ground alone I think that the amendment is ger- 
mane. I have accepted for the purpose of this amendment all 
the language now in the bill plus the amendments offered to- 
day, so that I might come within the ruling of the chairman 
yesterday on the Celler amendment, on the ground that these I 
offer are additional limitations to those proposed by the bill 
and accepted -to-day by the committee. I also think that it is 
germane because this bill generally and vitally affects the en- 
tire Federal reserve act, and that being so, I think the entire 
Federal reserve act is thrown open to amendment at this time. 
I am not trying to do that. I am trying to amend just one 
section of the act, although the bill itself goes to the very 
limit in amendments to the Federal reserve act, to the extent 
of transforming the entire original purpose of the act. 

Furthermore, I think it is germane on the logic of the situa- 
tion. According to statements made on the floor of this House 
by those who offer this bill, according to the report of the 
committee on the bill, the purpose of the bill is to equalize 
competition between Federal reserve members who happen to 
be in the national system and the Federal reserve members who 
happen to be in the various State systems. My amendment 
does the very thing that is intended to be done by the bill. I 
intend by this amendment, without going into its merits now, 
to state my construction of it and the purpose as appears in the 
hearings on the bill is to equalize competition, so that I say 
that I am within those precedents that require an amendment 
to be in the logical order of the bill. 

Therefore, under the artificial things, first, I am offering 
new qualifications to a section that has already been qualified 
by the committee; secondly, under those precedents that throw 
on the floor of the House a bill that is amended in several par- 
ticulars and generally and vitally amended, I come within the 
rule, because this bill does that; third, I come within the logic 
of the situation because I intend to do by this amendment the 
very thing that those who propose this bill intend to do. 
Above all things, I come within the ruling of the chairman 
eect Mies a somewhat similar amendment to a prior section 
of the i 

Mr. LUCE. Ordinarily, in my judgment, not much advan- 
tage is gained by a detailed discussion of points of order, but 
this particular point is so delicate and its decision may have 
such an important effect upon the future course of procedure 
that I crave the indulgence of the Chair if I call his attention 
to the aspects of the case which particularly appeal to me; 
and I may say that I do this without particular sympathy with 
my own position, because I have thought that the practice of 
the House in the matter of germaneness, which is more strict 
than in any other legislative body with which I am acquainted, 
has gone beyond the legitimate line. But, sir, accepting the 
practice of the House as we find it, and not differing from our 
predecessors as to the wisdom of this practice, but attempting 
to apply the precedents, this particular situation deserves con- 
sideration. 

The gentleman who has submitted the amendment would not, 
of course, contend that the whole subject of banking is under 
consideration. 

Inside of that subject he would not contend that the whole 
question of National and State banks is under consideration, 
Confining the matter still further, he probably would not con- 
tend that because the law known as the Federal reserve act 
is under consideration it is open to amendment in every par- 
ticular. But presumably he would contend that inasmuch as a 
proposal to amend a certain paragraph of that act is now be- 
fore the committee it is within his province to amend that 
paragraph in some other particular. It is of course familiar— 
it has been held again and again—that because an act is under 
consideration it does not necessarily follow that any and every 
amendment is permissible. The same logic would compel us 
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to hold, it seems to me, that because a section is under consid- 


eration it does not follow that any possible amendment is per- 


missible. What amendments, then, are permissible? In order 
to determine whether some foreign matter is being brought 
under consideration in the guise of an amendment we have to 
consider the substance of the topic under consideration, which 
in this particular case is the matter of branch banking. If th 
is admitted, then the fundamental principles of the doctrine o 
germaneness arise. This doctrine has two factors, one that of 
preliminary study by a committee; the other that of surprise. 
The rule exists in order to provide that there shall not be 
presented to this House propositions that committees have not 
studied and prop ons about which Members have had no 
warning. In this instance the lack of response to the pur- 
poses of the rule is palpable. The committee has not studied 
the proposal now presented. Secondly, the House has had no 
proper warning that the matter of rules and regulations issued 
by the Federal Reserve Board would be under consideration. 
For these reasons the two causes for the existence of the rule 
about germaneness seem to me to prevent the consideration 
of the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate there is a very 
fine question involved here, and one on which there is consider- 
able difference of opinion, and the real crux of the situation is 
whether the amendment presented by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brack] goes too far in its scope. I maintain 
that from the general provisions of this bill, from the original 
title which provides “for the consolidation of national bank- 
ing associations” in a number of different sections and also 
amends four sections of the Federal reserve act, that this is 
general legislation and amends the general law in several 
particulars. If you can amend four provisions of the Federal 
reserve act in a bill, it is certainly in order to offer a germane 
amendment that amends a fifth provision and so on. Now, at 
the present time we are proposing to amend section 9 of the 
present bill which purports to amend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act and does do it in several particulars and therefore 
opens up this whole proposition. I maintain that if you can 
offer four amendments te section 9 of the Federal reserve act, 
as the committee is doing under the present bill, you can also 
offer, and it is germane, 14. The present bill authorizes four 
distinct qualifications that a member bank must have to be 
qualified to enter or remain in the Federal reserve system. 
This deals entirely with the qualifications that a bank must 
possess in order to be permitted to remain in the Federal 
reserve system. If the committee bill amends that section in 
four specific provisions, as it does, by definitely stating that 
any such applying bank must be a stockholder, must do so 
and so, and then provides further that no member bank shall 
after the approval of this act be permitted to establish banks 
beyond the corporate limits and also in reference to foreign 
banking, it opens up the subject of requisites or qualifications 
of member banks. The amendment presented by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Brack] deals entirely with condi- 
tions that must be complied with by State banks in order ‘to 
be and remain members of the Federal reserve system. It may 
go a little further than the committee amendments do but it 
brings in absolutely no new matter, and does not in any way 
seek to amend or repeal the Federal reserve act except as it 
applies to the subject under discussion, and I maintain under 
the general provisions of the rules it is in order, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, this is not, in my opin- 
ion, a question of mathematics as to how many sections of the 
Federal reserye act may be amended, nor in how many par- 
ticulars the Federal reserve act may be amended, by the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York. It is 
offered, in fact, as a substitute for what is contained in section 
9 of this bill and must be germane to that section, The sub- 
stance of the amendment 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will-the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the determining factor in the ar- 


gument. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will state to the gentleman 
that I aecept the language of the bill in addition to this. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. ‘That goes further in support of my 
position, that it is a substitute for section 9. Being a sub- 
stitute for section 9 it must be germane in subsbtance and in 
subject matter to what is in section 9. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I do. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not section 9 deal with the qualifica- 
tions that a State bank must possess in order to become a 
member or stay in the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Section 9, I will say to the gentle- 
man, from a comprehensive reading and study will appear to 
apply to the one subject of branch banking. 
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Mr. SNELL. It states specifically the conditions that the 
banks must comply with if they are going to enter the Federal 
reserve system. Is not that so? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The subject is branch banking, and it 
relates only to branch banking, and of course the subject of 
branch banking may affect the admission of banks into the 
Federal reserve system. 

Mr. SNELL. Is not that the special thing that is applied 
3 banking—how you can get into the Federal reserve 

em 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. 

Mr. SNELL. Then I can not understand the amendment, if 
that is not it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, It does not cover that subject. It re- 
lates only to certain aspects of the effect of branch banking 
upon the members of the Federal reserve system. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK] has attempted 
by his amendment to amend the entire section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act. He covers the whole subject of admission of 
member banks into the Federal reserve system, of their con- 
duct during their membership, and all the details relative to 
the acquisition of membership and the holding and retaining 
of membership; and it seems to me perfectly clear that the 
amendment goes way beyond anything in section 9 of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. SNELL. The amendment provides that no member can 
remain in the Federal reserve system if it goes outside the 
limits of the city. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But section 9 in the bill relates only to 
limitations on membership arising out of the operation of branch 
banks, I submit to the Chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 11308) making appropria- 
tions to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. WARREN 
Mr, Curtis, and Mr. OVERMAN as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed te 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10982) making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, and for other purposes. 

CONSOLIDATION OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 

The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire for a minute 
to call attention to the question that is before us. Section 9 
of this bill does not deal with the power of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the general rule for receiving members into 
the Federal reserve system. It assumes that law as it is, 
which is already enacted, and all the details are put in that 
are necessary, and that is the law. 

This section merely proposes to impose a condition to the 
exercise of power under that act; that is, the condition that 
the board, under the condition stated here, shall not receive 
another bank aS a member of the system. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Not just now. 

This simply adds a condition to the reception of the mem- 
ber banks, 

What does the proposed amendment propose to do? That 
is getting at the question of whether it is germane to this sec- 
tion. It not only undertakes to limit the power of the Re- 
serve Board to admit other members, but it undertakes also 
to say what kind of an application shall be made, and it re- 
writes the law as to State branch banking on the part of a 
member bank. It undertakes to rewrite the whole law which 
enables a member to come into the system and everything 
connected with it, and therefore it is far beyond and foreign 
to the propositon contained in the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
point made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LUCE], 
that I have taken the House by surprise by my amendment, I 
wish to contradict that statement as a statement of fact. In 
the first place, last Friday I indicated that I would offer such 
an amendment as this. In the next place, last Friday I in- 
serted in the Recorn this amendment, and on several pages 
of the hearings on this bill the regulations covered by the 
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amendment were discussed. So that I do not think there can 
be such a ground of objection to this amendment. 

Mr, LUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. I used the phrase “by surprise” in a technical 


sense. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. I am discussing this bill 
technically, and I realize that the gentleman did not mean 
alarm by his statement. 

Mr. LUCH. I meant without official notice. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. ‘The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Oxtxpstom] finds fault by suggesting that mathematics 
has nothing to do with the situation. By mathematics he 
means form, and form and structure have a great deal to do 
with legislation. I want to point out this, that there are two 
types of precedents in this House. One goes to the form of an 
amendment, to the scientific structure of legislation, and the 
other goes to the substantial features of legislation, your rea- 
son and purpose. I am within both of them. I am amending 
section 9 of the Federal reserve act, which-we are amending 
by this bill, to which you have already made certain amend- 
ments in the very amendments offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hutt] and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. Those amendments are, it is true, 
amendments to section 9 of the bill, which contain amendments 
that may be made to section 9 of the Federal reserve act. 
They are in the main connected up with the purpose of the 
bill in language and in form and in every thought uttered on 
this floor in connection with the legislation by the proponents 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, The purpose 
of the bill under consideration is to amend the act of 1918 
providing for the consolidation of national banking associa- 
tions and of banking associations organized under the laws 
of the States and also to permit under certain circum- 
stances the establishment of branch banks in a municipality 
and to limit branch banking in other circumstances, and to 
amend both the laws creating national banking associations 
‘and the Federal reserve system in certain specific details, none 
of which goes to the structure of either the national banking 
law or the Federal reserve act. 

It must be conceded that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Braox], which seeks to set out a 
number of conditions and limitations which the Federal Re- 
serve Board must apply to banks seeking admission to the 
Federal reserve system—it must be conceded that those amend- 
ments of the gentleman from New York have nothing in com- 
mon with any of the specific purposes of the bill under con- 
sideration. Consequently those who hold that this amendment 
as proposed is in order must rely upon a rule which has been 
stated by the gentleman from New York, and which in con- 
cise language would be this: That to a bill amending an act 
in a number of particulars, an amendment repealing that act 
or amending any portion of that act is germane. 

Now, if that were the rule, the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York would be in order. But it so happens that that 
rule is qualified in a very important particular: The bill under 
consideration must vitally affect and amend the whole act, to 
amend which it is offered, in order to make an amendment to 
another portion of the act germane. It is perfectly clear that 
neither in any vital particular nor in its structure is the na- 
tional bank act or the Federal reserve act affected by the bill 
under consideration. Consequently this amendment, offered by 
the gentleman from New York, imposing new conditions upon 
the admission of State banks into the Federal reserve system 
in particulars which are not touched upon by the bill H, R. 
8887 is not germane, does not come within the rule, and is 
not in order at any point in this bill. 

The Chair thought it well to cover the broader subject in 
order to avoid the possibility of the same amendment being 
offered in some other form at another portion of the bill or as 
a new section. 

In no event is it germane to section 9, because it is not ger- 
mane to the subject matter of section 9, which is solely a limi- 
tation of branch banking by State institutions in connection 
with their becoming members of the Federal reserve system. 
That is the only subject covered in section 9 of the bill. Con- 
sequently, in view of the rule that an amendment must not 
only be germane to the bill but to the section to which it is 
offered, this amendment is not in order, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I offer this pro forma amendment for the purpose of 
asking the chairman a question. Section 9 purports to be an 
amendment of the Federal reserve act, and it reads: 


That the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal reserve act be 
amended by adding at the end thereof two provisions and a new para- 
graph to read as follows— 


Then it goes on in quotation and reads— 
Provided, That on and after the approval of this act the board— 


And so forth. Now, do the words “this act” refer to the 
"Federal reserve act or to H. R. 8887? 

Mr. MoFADDEN, They refer to H. R. 8887, this bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And that would be true of line 13, too, I 
suppose? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It would; yes. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Then, again, in line J9 appear the words 

the last decennial census.” I wonder whether they mean the 
last decennial census prior to the Federal reserve act, prior to 
this act,.or prior to the date of the application of a bank to 
sony preted Federal reserye system. 

. Me DEN. Prior to the date of the application of a 

bank, as I understand it. BiA 

Mr. ALDRICH. I realize that this langnage has been 
stricken out, but the same language is used in the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 14. That the fourth paragraph of section 18 of the Federal 
reserve act be amended to read as follows: 

“The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and bills bearing the signature 
or indorsement of any one borrower, whether a person, company, firm, 
or corporation, rediscounted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 
10 per cent of the unimpaired capital and surplus of sald bank; but 
this restriction shall not apply to the discount of obligations which are 
excepted under section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended, from the general limitation to 10 per cent of 
capital and surplus therein required.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr, Tison). The gentleman from Penn- 

sylyania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McFappen: Page 20, line 9, after the 
word “follows” strike out: “The aggregate of such notes, drafts, and 
bills bearing the signature or indorsement of any one borrower, 
whether a person, company, firm, or corporation, rediscounted for 
any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the unimpaired 
capital and surplus of said bank; but this restriction shall not apply 
to the discount of obligations which are excepted under section 520¢ 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States as amended, from the 
general limitation to 10 per cent of capital and surplus therein 
required,” and Insert In Heu thereof the following: 

“No Federal reserve bank shall discount for any member bank notes, 
drafts or bills of exchange of any one borrower in an amount greater 
than may be borrowed lawfully from any national banking associa- 
tion under the terms of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended: Provided, however, That nothing in this paragraph shall 
be construed to change the character or classes of paper now eligible 
for discount by Federal reserve banks.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. The effect of this amendment simply 
broadens the limitation as to the amount of paper which may 
be rediscounted above the 10 per cent limit. For example, if 
a State member bank presents for rediscount agricultural 
paper which conforms to the provisions of section 18 of the 
Federal reserve act as to eligibility and to section 5200, Re- 
vised Statutes, as to character and amount, this paper would 
under the bill be eligible for rediscount by a Federal reserve 
bank to the same extent as it would be eligible as a liability 
or obligation to a national bank under section 5200. In the 
absence of the amendment as proposed by section 14 of the 
bill, such paper, although otherwise eligible for rediscount by 
a Federal reserve bank, would not be subject to such redis- 
count beyond the 10 per cent of the unimpaired capital and 
surplus of the applying bank. 

I am of the opinion that the principle of this amendment is 
sound and that it should be adopted. 

I here insert copy of an editorial appearing in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, copy of a letter to the editor, and 
his answer: $ 


[From the New York City Journal of Commerce, December 8, 1924] 


HACKING AT OUR BANKING SYSTEM 

Almost every legislator, certainly if he be a member of a banking 
and currency committee, wants to take a little “flyer” In Federal 
reserve legislation. The country has suffered seriously from ama- 
teurish work of this kind in years past, and as a result has accumu- 
lated on the statute books a job lot of injurious or obsolete statutes. 
Thus we have, for example, the Edge law providing for foreign 
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banking corporations, of which very recently there were only two In 
existence, one dead.“ as the poet expresses it, “the other powerless 
to be born”; the Phelan Act, which proved so disastrous after a year or 
two that action under it had to be suspended; and various others. 

The latest of this inglorious line of measures is the McFadden bill. 
Unfortunately this proposal is on the surface a branch banking scheme. 
Most of it deals with branch banking and the major part of the dis- 
enssion of it relates to that subject. But study of the McFadden bill 
shows that its most Important provisions haye nothing to do with 
branch banking but are intended to affect the working of the Federal 
reserve system, This change is accomplished in a rather cleyer man- 
ner. Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes has always been rather 
obscure and uncertain of interpretation. It provides certain restric- 
tions and conditions under which paper may be discounted by national 


banks. Recognizing the desirability of clarification, the McFadden | 


bill undertakes to restate the present provisions of section 5200 in 
plainer language and with only minor modification. It then turns 
around and without any flourish of drums or trumpets it, in a later 
section, makes the paper which is authorized under section 5200 
rediscountable at Federal reserve banks. 

Now, just what does this amount to? It would result, of course, 
in making a certain amount of paper eligible for discount which bere- 
tofore has not been eligible. Why has it been restricted? Simply be- 
cause in all central banking systems it is universally regarded as de- 
sirable, if not absolutely necessary, to prevent the rediscounting of 
paper that is not liquid or that is likely to become frozen.“ The 
original Federal reserve act was very careful to afford protection on 
this point, its purpose being to admit to discount only those types of 
paper which unquestionably represented actual sales of goods by one 
business man to another. The act was particularly careful to limit 
the issue of notes by providing that mo such note could be delivered 
to the reserve bank by a reserve agent until after liquid commercial 
paper had been “put up” to protect it. There was a loophole of 
danger in this situation due to the fact that when the act was drafted 
no one expected a war to come on, with great losses of security. The 
act therefore left open the privilege of borrowing with Government 
bonds as security, while at the same time it allowed obligations of that 
sort to be used as protection for note issue, So when immense issues 
of Liberty bonds took place with corresponding issues of notes against 
them the Federal reserve note speedily became something very similar 
to a bond-secured obligation of the old national bank variety. Banks, 
moreover, found it very easy to borrow against the collateral which 
they were thus allowed to put up, and proceeded to do so. 

There has been hope that in due time after normal conditions had 
been restored the abuses of the war period would be set aside and the 
dictates of sound or “ scientific’ central banking would be again 
brought to the front. No such deyelopment has taken place, but in- 
stead of that we now have the McFadden bill, in which it is proposed 
ta make these practices permanent—and worse than ever, For in- 
stance, the McFadden bill in one of its provisions recognizes the au- 
thority to borrow heavily on notes and drafts secured by livestock. It 
then permits the rediscounting of this paper without the usual limi- 
tation upon such instruments when offered to a Federal reserve bank. 
In the same way it provides for the making of ordinary stock and 
bond collateral loans, then makes the note so protected eligible for 
rediscount, 

Thus. the McFadden bill in an important respect undertakes to 
upset the whole principle upon which Federal reserve rediscounting 
was based. It is true that that principle got a body blow at the 
time when the immense outpourings of Liberty bonds occurred. The 
system has, however, maintained its attitude of aloofness from col- 
lateral loans, at least in theory, and has always done lip service to 
the idea of business paper and liquidity in rediscounting. Yet, so far 
as is known, no active work is being done by Federal reserve authorities 
to protect the Reserve system from one of the most dangerous raids 
upon It that has been planned In recent years. 

Can it be true that “leading bankers" or “banking authorities” 
are really “behind” this bill under the pretense that It relates chiefly 
to branch banking and is designed to “settle” that much-contested 
issue? It is difficult to believe so. 

DECEMBER 12, 1924. 
Mr. H. PARKER WILLIS, 
Editor Journal of Commerce, New York City, N. Y. 

My Dran Mr. WILLIS: On December 8 there appeared in the Journal 
of Commerce of New York a leading editorial entitled“ Hacking at our 
banking system,” which was devoted to an attack on section 14, page 
20, line 8, of Senate bill 3316. A similar bill was introduced in the 
House by the writer as H. R. 8887. I am not at all in discord with 
your views as expressed in this editorial, but yon proceed upon the 
theory that this amendment is designed to extend the character of 
paper eligible for rediscount to cover every species of paper covered 
in the exceptions of section 5200, Revised Statutes, as amended by 
this bill. Under your interpretation you ridicule the idea of a Federal 
reserve bank tediscounting for a member bank notes secured by stocks 
and bonds and by livestock and the like. 


I desire to say to you that it is not the purpose of this amendment 
to change the character of paper eligible for rediscount by Federal 
reserve banks, but simply to enlarge the limitation upon the amount. 
In fact, the character of paper eligible for rediscount is fixed by law 
in the very section to which this amendment is made. There is im- 
plied in the language of the proposed amendment after the word 
“ obligations,” page 20, line 15, the words “ otherwise eligible for redis- 
count” The effect of the amendment, therefore, simply broadens the 
limitation as to the amount of paper which may be rediscounted above 
10 per cent limit. For example, if a State member bank presents for 
rediscount agricultural paper which conforms to the provisions of sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal reserve act as to eligibility and to section 5200, 
Revised Statutes, as to character and amount, this paper would under 
the bill be eligible for rediscount by a Federal reserve bank to the 
same extent as it would be eligible as a liability or obligation to a 
national bank under section 5200. In the absence of the amend- 
ment as proposed by section 14 of the bill, such paper, although other- 
wise eligible for rediscount by a Federal reserye bank, would not be 
subject to such rediscount beyond the 10 per cent of the unimpaired 
capital and surplus of the applying bank. 

1 am of the opinion that the principle of this amendment is sound, 
and no objection has heretofore been made to it from any source. My 
purpose in calling this matter to your attention is to suggest that you 
have been proceeding upon an erroneous interpretation of the intent 
of the amendment. 

It is my desire to remove any doubt or ambiguity of language, 
and when the bill eomes up for consideration on the floor of the 
House it will be my purpose to offer a redraft of the resolution so it 
will read as follows: 

“ No Federal reserve bank shall discount for any member bank notes, 
drafts, or bills of exchange of any one borrower in an amount greater 
than may be borrowed lawfully from any national banking sssocia- 
tion under the terms of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended : Provided, however, That nothing in this paragraph shall be 
constrned to change the character or classes of paper now eligible for 
discount by Federal reserve banks.” 

This language, it seems to me, will accomplish exactly the same 
purpose as intended by the language in the bill. It does, however, 
follow the form of a previous amendment to sectien 9, paragraph 10, 
of the Federal reserve act which reads as follows: 

“No Federal reserve bank shall be permitted to discount for any 
State bank or trust company fn an amount greater than that which 
could be borrowed lawfully from such State bank or trust company 
were it a national banking association.” 

Knowing the active part that you took in the drafting of the Fed- 
eral reserve act and its operation subsequently and your continued 
interest therein, I felt justified in advising you as above. 

I am only trying to be helpful, and suggestions from people who 
know are always appreciated. 


Very truly yours, L. T. MCFADDEN. 


Tun JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN, 
New York, N. Y., December 16, 1925. 
Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Committee on Banking end Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. McFappen: Your letter of December 12 has been received 
and read with interest and approval. I am glad to know the position 
you take and glad that there is no intention in the McFadden bill to 
alter the character of the paper eligible for rediscount. 

I think the provision which you speak of Inserting will improve the 
language, and thus remove what seems to me a serious ambiguity in 
the present bill. 

The real point of the complaint, of course, is found in the fact that 
such paper should be eligible for rediscount with reserve banks at all. 
It never ought to have been made so rediscountable, and yet if political 
pressure or agricultural necessity compelled it, then surely it should be 
held down to the minimum possible figure, and we should not provide 
that increased quantities of it may be discounted with reserve banks, 
The effect of such action undoubtedly is to “freeze” the assets of 
reserve banks, as was the case in 1921; and I do not need to enlarge 
upon the dangers involved in that action. 

My opposition to the McFadden bill as drafted at the present time is 
based entirely upon a desire to see the legislation that may be adopted 
on this subject as thoroughly understood as possible and as free from 
uncertainties or ambiguities as possible. The change which you now 
propose will evidently eliminate one such fault in the bill and thus 
undoubtedly improve it. 

In order to put our readers on the right track with regard to the 
intent of the MeFadden bill are we warranted in printing your letter 
or not? We should be very glad to be permitted to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
H. Parker WILLIS, Editor. 


Mr. MCFADDEN. In the way of additional explanation I 
would say that the language of the amendment would accom- 
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-plish exactly the same purpose as that intended by the lan- 
guage of the bill; that is to say, a Federal reserve bank would 
be permitted to discount for a member bank the same amount 
or eligible paper which a national bank might advance under 
the terms of section 5200, Revised Statutes, to a customer 
possessing such paper. However, the language of the bill has 
appeared ambiguous to certain students of the Federal reserve 
system, and the fear has been expressed that it would radically 
change the character of eligible paper by permitting the re- 
‘discount of paper not now eligible for rediscount. Such is not 
the intention of the language of the bill. It does not in any 
way broaden or change the character of eligible paper. The 
question of eligibility, being fixed by the Federal reserve act, is 
not involved, but only the amount which may be borrowed upon 
paper already eligible. But in view of the fact that this lan- 
guage has been misunderstood in seyeral quarters, it is thought 
best to rewrite the paragraph so as to remove all question of 
doubt as to its true intent. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Under the language contained in the 
amendment would it be possible for these marketing associa- 
tions to obtain funds from their local banks rather than having 
to go to larger banks to get accommodations? 

! Mr. MCFADDEN. The general amendments to section 5200, 
which are in this bill, greatly clarify that opportunity for those 
cooperative associations, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that the Cotton 
‘Association, for instance, in Oklahoma, on account of the pres- 
ent limitations, is compelled to go to New York City in order to 
get sufficient finances. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman will find that the amend- 
ments we have made to section 5200 cover his situation. In 
further answer to the gentleman from Oklahoma I would say 
that section 10 of the bill is a reenactment and clarification of 
section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, which imposes a general 
limitation of 10 per cent of the bank’s capital and surplus upon 
loans to any one person. The general limitation of 10 per cent 
and the exceptions thereto, as written in the bill, remain 
practically the same as under existing law. The difficulty in 
the interpretation of section 5200, as it is now carried on the 
statute books, is due largely to the complexity of its language, 
amendments having been added from time to time to the 
original provision, and owing to the general confusion among 
those who are charged with the interpretation of the law, as 
well as those bankers of the country who are operating under 
this law, it was considered advisable to rewrite the whole 
section in precise legal terminology, so that exception to the 
10 per cent limitation would stand as a complete statement 
capable of being interpreted with reference to any other part 
of the law. 

I appreciate the fact that the language of the bill is still 
necessarily technical, because it is dealing with the intricate 
processes involved in financing commercial transactions. I be- 
lieve that those banks who will operate under this section will 
find no difficulty in understanding this section as now written. 
No section of this bill has had more careful consideration by 
your committee than has this section, and is the natural out- 
growth of many consultations of Government officials and 
numerous bankers and their counsels from every part of the 
country. The language, as it now stands, will remove many 
difficulties confronting a national bank examiner in determin- 
ing the legality of loans under their jurisdiction. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT TO SECTION 6200, 
‘ STATUTES 


REVISED 


The first paragraph of the bill limits the total amount for 
which any one person may become liable to a national bank 
to not more than 10 per cent of the bank's capital and surplus. 
This is the same provision as that of the existing law. The 
language of the existing law is, however, clarified by this sec- 
tion by defining the term “ obligations” so as to include under 
the 10 per cent limitation both the person who is primarily 
liable upon paper discounted as well as the indorser, drawer, 
or guarantor where such indorser, drawer, or guarantor is the 
person who obtains the money from the bank for his own 
benefit. Under the existing law there is a twilight zone which 
imakes it difficult to define or enforce this 10 per cent limitation 
against the person who although indirectly liable to the bank 
on the paper is in fact the person who is the real borrower. 
Such a borrower, however, may obtain an additional 15 per 
cent of the bank’s capital and surplus under exception No. 4. 

Exception No. 1 is the same as the existing law and has been 
a part of the national bank act since 1864. 


Exception No. 2 remains also unchanged. 

Exception No. 3 is the same in substance as the existing law. 
The word “demand” is omitted in front of the word “ obliga- 
tions.“ Under the language in the bill both demand and time 
obligations would be eligible for exemption from the 10 per cent 
limitation. 

Exception No. 4 places a limitation of 15 per cent in addi- 
tion to the 10 per cent of capital and surplus upon indorsed 
or guaranteed paper other than commercial paper. In other 
words, it allows a customer to discount in addition to his 10 
per cent line an additional line of 15 per cent of notes not 
arising directly out of commercial transactions. This would 
include such paper as renewed commercial paper, personal 
loans, notes in settlement of past due debts, notes given for the 
purchase of livestock, notes given for personal services and the 
like. At the present time there is no definite legal limitation 
upon the amount of this character of paper which a national 
bank may discount for any one customer. It would seem that 
15 per cent additional of such paper is regarded as ample lati- 
tude for any national bank. As to renewed commercial paper 
this exception is a liberalization since renewed commercial 
paper now under the comptroller’s rulings is thrown back upon 
the regular 10 per cent limitation. As to other notes indicated 
above, this exception may be regarded as a restriction since 
now they are regarded as exempt entirely from the 10 per cent 
limitation and can only be controlied through collateral pres- 
sure brought by the comptroller. 

Exception No. 5 makes no change in the existing law. 
Bankers’ acceptances are regarded as a highly desirable form 
of investment. They have a low discount rate. The following 
may be given as an example of a commercial transaction in- 
volving a banker's acceptance. The seller of goods in a for- 
eign country having made the necessary credit arrangements 
draws on a New York bank. When the New York bank ac- 
cepts the draft it becomes the direct obligation of that bank 
and is known as a banker's acceptance, and as such may be 
purchased by any national bank without regard to the limita- 
tion of section 5200. Again, a merchant in Chicago buying 
goods in New York may make arrangements with the Chicago 
bank to accept drafts drawn by him. He usually takes with 
him a letter of credit from the Chicago bank showing his 
authority to draw. He buys goods from a New York whole- 
saler, draws on his Chicago bank, and the wholesaler through 
his New York bank transmits the draft for formal acceptance 
by the Chicago bank. The paper thus accepted becomes nego- 
sore paper subject to the exemption provided in this ex- 
ception. 

Exception No, 6 covers transactions involving the marketing 
or temporary storage of readily nonmarketable perishable 
staples. It would cover such staples as cotton and wheat. It 
makes no restrictive change in the existing law, but makes the 
following liberalizations: 

(1) It changes the time limit at the end of the paragraph 
from 6 months in the existing law to 10 months and adds the 
words “arising from the same transaction and secured upon 
the identical staples.” Under the existing law a customer may 
not have in the bank this class of paper for 6 months in any 
consecutive 12 months. In other words, he must be absolutely 
clear of the bank with this class of commodity paper for 6 
months out of any 12, regardless of the amount of such commod- 
ities he may have. In other words, having one loan with the bank 
upon certain staples would bar him from making another loan 
upon different staples, A customer of the bank who may have 
cotton, tobacco, and livestock available for security at different 
times within the year could only have one loan running for 6 
months and no others until the lapse of 6 months. The bill 
would permit as many loans as there were staples to secure 
them to the extent of 115 per cent of the face amount of the 
notes and each such loan could run for a period of 10 months. 
Under the bill there must be a period of 2 months in any con- 
secutive 12 months in which the customer must be clear as to 
the particular loan. In other words, the section particularly 
prevents the renewal of commodity paper in order that such 
commodities may be held for speculation. The customer must 
clean up each loan after a 10 months’ period. 

(2) This exception also makes another change in existing 
law by permitting an additional 5 per cent of capital and sur- 
plus exemption for each additional 5 per cent increase in the 
value of such staples by a gradual gradation until the value of 
the staples is not less than 140 per cent of the final additional 
obligation. The increase in the exemption only applies as to 
the amount of money obtained each time additional security is 
put up. 

Exception No. 7 is substantially the same as existing law. 
Two changes in language are made, as follows: 
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(1) The requirement for insurance upon livestock is omitted. 
This requirement has been impossible of application and prac- 
tice, as no insurance is carried on livestock. Insurance 
ments in the existing law relate primarily to: readily market- 
able staples. 

(2) The 6 months’ limitation in any consecutive 12 months, 
which was also intended by the existing law to apply primarily 
te readily marketable staples, has been omitted, so far as live- 
stock is concerned. No time limit is put in this exception at 
all, that being a matter which should be left to the bankers 
who are familiar with the local conditions involving fattening 
and shipment of livestock. 

Exception No. 8 is the same as the existing law except the 
bill allows 15 per cent on Liberty bonds instead of 10 per cent. 

Exception No. 9 is new language. National banks at the 
present time are engaged to a greater or lesser extent in buy- 
ing and selling investment securities. There is no express 
power given in the national banking laws authbrizing the con- 
duct of this character of business. Nevertheless this is a form 
of service demanded by banks and it has come to be recognized 
as a legitimate banking service. 

Under section 5136, Revised Statutes, a national bank is au- 
thorized to discount and negotiate promissory notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, “and other evidences of debt.” The Comp- 
troller of the Currency has considered these investment securi- 
ties as “other evidences of debt” and, therefore, authorized 
under the national bank act. This , however, has 
become too important to the banks to hang by such a slender 
thread of legal interpretation, This exception, therefore, in 
connection with the last section of the bill recognizes and 
legalizes this practice and limits the amount which any na- 
tional bank can take of any one issue of securities to 25 per 
cent of the capital and surplus of the bank. In other words, 
this exception properly considers a bond or debenture as an 
obligation which should be governed by the provisions of sec- 
tion 5200, Revised Statutes. 

At the present time there is both uncertainty and inconsist- 
ency in the legal status of this business which is being carried 
on without any legal restrictions, and, although recognized by 
the comptroller, he has found no provision in section 5200 ap- 
plicable to the control of it. : 

This exception will put no undue restriction upon the banks, 
since 25 per cent of capital and surplus of any one issue of 
bonds is considered ample latitude for any national bank. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I have not had an opportunity 
to study the amendment very closely, but I shall not oppose it 
on the assurance of the gentleman that it simply states in 
possibly better language what the bill already states. 

Section 5200, which we rewrote in the bill, together with 
the language that is stricken out, did arouse some fear in 
certain quarters. I understand that possibly our good friend 
Parker Willis was somewhat alarmed about the effect of the 
bill. All we did in section 5200 was to rewrite it soas to restate 
it in language that could be understood. At the present time 
you can not get any two experts to agree on what section 5200 
means. You will have two bank examiners, equally proficient, 
disagreeing about its terms. One will hold one thing under 
section 5200, while the other will hold another thing in con- 
nection with the same identical situation. 

The charge was made—and I am going to take advantage 
of this opportunity to suggest that the fear is ill-founded— 
that by rewriting section 5200 we open the floodgates to a lot 
of frozen credits and permit them to get into the Federal re- 
serve system. But that was not the object. Section 5200, as 
it appears in the bill, was written by one of the ablest country 
bankers in America, George Bell, in consultation with Mr. Col- 
lins, of the comptroller’s office. It was gone over carefully by 
those gentlemen, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fappen], the Comptroller of the Currency, and myself. All 
that was intended was a sane, sensible restatement of the 
limitations of section 5200, and it was not intended to have a 
radical change made. I would go further, and I have wanted 
to go further than they go, but these gentlemen insisted that 
we simply restate the proposition and add only one new feature, 
and that was a progressive rate of increased marketing yalue 
margin under section 5200. Mr. Willis thought that possibly 
by this new language and the language now stricken out by 
this amendment we increased the classes and eligibility of 
paper for rediscount, but the fact is that the restating of 
section 5200 simply restated a limitation as to percentage of 
the borrowing capacity of any individual from a national bank. 
It did not cover the question of eligibility of paper at a 
Federal reserve bank. Aud with the assurance of the chairman 
of the committee that the amendment he offers does not do any 


more than what he says I shall net oppose the amendment, 
and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The redraft of section 5200, which 
has just been passed in the bill, is the one to which the gentle- 
man referred in his account of the work on its preparation 
and is the same one that is in the text of the annual report 
of the comptroller for 1924, is it not? 

Mr. WINGO. I think it is, although I do not recall. I know 
this language was approved by the comptroller’s office; in 
fact, the comptroller was present, with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McF'appen] and myself and the real author 
of it, Mr. George Bell, a banker from Arkansas, ex-president 
of the State bankers’ association, whose judgment I relied 
upon as to the technical banking provisions, and who is really 
the author of it, together with Mr. Collins, of the comptroller’s 
office, and it was approved by Mr. Dawes as a sound and safe 
rewriting of that provision, 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. I think it is very proper that the 
gentleman should make that explanation in order to tie up 
definitely the rewriting with any possible suggestion that it 
does open the floodgates for frozen credits, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I trespass on your patience 
at this time in order to save time. I have several small amend- 
ments to offer, and I want to discuss them at one time so as 
not to take up five minutes on each one of them. I am going 
to call them to the attention of the committee, because I am 
offering these amendments not from a disposition to try to 
thrust my ideas on the House, or anything of that kind, but the 
next section has to do with the lock-box proposition. It 
authorizes the banks to engage in this business lawfully and is 
a privilege which I think ought to be granted to them; but 
the proposition I have in mind is this: If they go into the 
hands of a receiver, there ought to be a provision to the effect 
that the receiver shall not interfere with the right of the 
lessee of the lock boxes to have access to his property, and if 
there is any contention about the contents of the box the 
receiver should be compelled to go into the courts to restrain 
or prevent the owner from having access to his box. 

This is a situation that can arise where a receiver, taking 
charge of a failed bank, can arbitrarily deprive the lessees of 
the lock boxes from having access to them. If you do not 
intend to permit that, then you ought to adopt an amend- 
ment. My amendment is rather crude and is simply as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, Whenever a bank shall be placed in the hands of a receiver 
holders of lock boxes shall not be deprived by the receiver of the 
right to hold and control their lock boxes. 


Another thing I wanted to bring to the attention of the 
eommittee is the language fixing the punishment for the rob- 
bery of banks. 

I am glad to see this committee bringing in a bill making it 
a felony to rob national banks and giving the Federal courts 
of this country an opportunity to punish bank robbers who are 
so ruthlessly robbing the banks of this country. The bill pro- 
vides that upon conviction the robber shall receive a sentence 
of not more than 25 years. That language ought to be not 
less than 10 years nor more than 40 years. Any man who 
goes with arms to rob a bank or rob any individual enght not 
to receive less than 10 years in the penitentiary. For my 
part, they are citizens who ought not to be loose at ali. 

In the bill you say not more than 25 years, whereas in the 
State of Oklahoma, for instance, if a man robs a State bank 
in that State he gets not less than 25 years, and in my opinion 
the language should be not less than 10 years nor more than 
5 years, and I have an amendment to offer which so pro- 

des. 

Another -provision I want to call to your attention is the 
provision in the bill with reference to conspiracy. Section 17 
provides that if two or more persons shall conspire to boycott, 
blacklist, or cause a general withdrawal of the deposits, and 
so forth. I want to say to you gentlemen that the way the 
provision is now drawn, it is one that will cause a lot of 
trouble. The bitterness between rival banks in small towns 
is not exceeded in any competitive business in the world, and 
you will have a lot of fellows arrested and put on trial be- 
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cause, for instance, they solicited the account of some fellow 
who has his funds in the first national bank, for instance, 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may say to the gentleman that an 
amendment will be offered by a member of the committee 
striking out in Hne 15, on page 22, the words “or to cause a 
| withdrawal of patronage from.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was going to offer this suggestion, which, 
‘in my judgment, will do what you want done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mx. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
| unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, gentlemen, listen to the language of 
this proposed amendment; 


Strike out the paragraph and insert this language: Š 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person to willfully and maliciously 
make any false statement relative to the financial condition of any na- 
tional bank or any member of the Federal reserve system, which state- 
ment shall tend to injure the business or good will of any such bank or 
institution or tend to cause a general withdrawal of deposits from or 
cause a withdrawal of patronage from any such national bank or mem- 
ber of the Federal reserve system, and such person shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and punished "— 


And so forth, just as you provide in the bill. 

You provide in this section punishment for a conspiracy, but 
what do you mean by a conspiracy to withdraw deposits? You 
are not going to punish some fellow who goes out and solicits 
‘a man to bring his business from a national bank to a State 
bank, That is not what you want to do. In the first place, you 
can not prove a conspiracy, but under this proposed language 
‘you make it a crime for a man to willfully and maliciously 
make a false statement about the financial condition of the 
bank. 

Here is what takes place. It is the viclousness of the state- 
ment. Some fellow goes out into the community and says this 
bank is in a failing condition; he says that because he is angry 
at some man in the bank. Now, why not punish the man that 
makes the statement? You say conspiracy. I say the man that 
makes the false and malicious statement as to the financial 
condition of an institution which tends to cause a run on the 
bank should be punished, Why go after the conspirators? 

Now, here is an innocent statement that caused a lot of 
trouble in the District of Columbia some years ago. A man gave 
a check for $25. The man did not have sufficient funds in the 
bank. It went to the bank, and the bank returned the check 
with the notation, “Not sufficient funds.“ The payee went 
around through the community and said, “ What is the matter 
with this bank; they did not have enough money to pay $257" 
In three hours there was the worst run on that bank that eyer 
was made. There was a statement that was innocently made. 

If you adopt this amendment—and I have no pride in the 
authorship—if you say it shall be unlawful for any person to 
willfully and maliciously make a false statement, then you 
can punish him without having to go and see whether there 
was any conspiracy hatched up. You can not always prove a 
conspiracy, but you can punish the man that makes the false 
and malicious statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. It seems to me that it would 
be better to take this up when we come to the section. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was undertaking to save a little time by 
discussing these amendments together which I propose to offer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Let me say to the gentleman 
that in the original bill before us there was a section some- 
what similar to the provision the gentleman speaks of. In the 
Senate the committee in reporting the bill has put that sec- 
tion back into the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman’s amendment goes 
to section 17, page 22? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; line 13, page 22. Now, there is 


another amendment which I wish to discuss. You make it a 
crime for a man to dispose of mortgaged property that will 
necessitate a prosecution of the case in a Federal court. I am 
sure you men do not want to make it a crime to be prosecuted 
in a Federal court for disposing of mortgaged property in a 
national bank, whereas if a borrower of a State bank disposes 
of mortgaged property the prosecution is in the State court, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, McKEOWN,. I ask for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I Will. 

_Mr. RAMSEYER. Are not the offenses described in section 
17 offenses covered by the State laws? Do not national banks 
have protection of the State laws the same as State banks and 
other corporations and individuals of the State? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is true. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Now, tell me why a national bank should 
have the protection that other citizens in that State do not 
enjoy, unless you want to give national banks a preferred 
status and an advantage over their competitors. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Some of these offenses can not be made 
offenses in the State which are necessarily an offense against 
national-bank associations, ° 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I venture to state that there is not a 
State in the Union that has not criminal statutes covering 
every one of tħese offenses, 

Mr. McKEOWN, I know that most of the States do have; 
but I was about to say that in this question of disposing of 
mortgaged property, the courts are not often resorted to as a 
rane agency with which to make a man pay if there is any 

pute. . 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Exactly, and the first paragraph in the 
section is nothing more than a provision directed at State 
banks because they are the competitors of the national banks, 
and the only ones against which the charge of conspiracy could 
possibly be trumped up. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not think we ought to permit per- 
sous to go indiscriminately over the country and purposely 
and maliciously slander a bank, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But the State laws cover that; if they 
do not, they ought to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, I wanted to call the attention of 
the committee to this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended two minutes. I want to ask him a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What is the necessity for further ex- 
tending the Federal police powers and displacing or absorbing 
the State police powers in this particular instance? This 
section goes clear outside of the limits within which Congress 
has heretofore undertaken to legislate. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am very jealous of the right of the 
States to carry on their own police powers, but I am calling 
the attention of the committee to what I think would be 
serious legislation if enacted into law by Congress. I am 
offering an amendment, the best I can, to correct that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would it not be better for the gentle- 
man to line himself up back of an amendment striking out 
the entire section from the bill? If some gentleman on the 
committee does not do that, I will. 

Mr. Chairman, section 17 of the bill referred to in the fore- 
going colloquy reads as follows: 


Src. 17. That section 22 of the Federal reserve act be amended by 
adding at the end thereof five new paragraphs, to read as follows: 

“(g) If two or more persons conspire to boycott, or to blacklist, or 
to cause a general withdrawal of deposits from, or to cause a with- 
drawal of patronage from, or otherwise to injure the business or good 
will of any national bank, or any other member bank of the Federal 
reserve system, and one or more of such parties do any act to effect 
the object of such conspiracy, each of the parties to such conspiracy 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall upon conviction 
in any court of competent jurisdiction be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

„n) Whoever shall assault any person having lawful charge, con- 
trol, or custody of any money, securities, funds, or other property in 
the possession of any member bank of the Federal reserve system with 
intent to rob, steal, or purloin such money, securities, funds, or other 
property, or any part thereof, or whoever shall rob any such person 
of such money, securities, funds, or property, or any part thereof, 
shall be imprisoned not more than 20 years; and if in effecting or 
attempting to effect such robbery he shall wound such person having 
custody of such money, securities, funds, or other property, or put his 
life in jeopardy by the use of a dangerous weapon, shall be imprisoned 
for not more than 25 years, 
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“Whoever shall break into and enter any member bank of the 
Federal reserve system with intent to commit a felony therein shall 
be imprisoned for not more than 20 years. 

“(i) Whoever shall make any statement, knowing it to be false, for 
the purpose of obtaining for himself or for any other person, firm, 
corporation, or association a loan of money from any member bank of 
the Federal reserve system shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both. 

“(j) Whoever shall conceal, dissipate, sell, or fraudulently divest 
himself of any personal property upon which there is a mortgage 
executed by him to any member bank, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, 
or both.” 


When this section was read, Mr. Wrneo, of Arkansas, a 
member of the Banking and Currency Committee, made a 
motion to strike it out. After some discussion Mr. MCFADDEN, 
the chairman of the committee, agreed to the motion to strike, 
and thereupon the motion to strike was carried overwhelmingly. 

I do not care to discuss the paragraphs of that section. Any 
lawyer who knows anything at all about criminal law can 
observe from a cursory reading of the section that the para- 
graphs contained therein were very loosely and carelessly 
drawn. My chief objection to the section was that it under- 
took to extend the Federal police powers to cover offenses that 
are already covered thoroughly by laws of all the States. 

This section proposed to extend the police powers of the 
Federal Government. That is absolutely unnecessary, as there 
is not a State in the Union that does not enforce its laws 
against these crimes. There is no good reason why the Federal 
Government should displace the State governments in punish- 
ing ordinary offenses against property. The State governments 
should not turn over to the Federal Government, nor should 
the Federal Government take from the State governments, 
responsibilities which rightfully belong to the State govern- 
ments. 

The property and business of a national bank is no more 
sacred than the property and business of a State bank or the 
property and business of any other corporation or the property 
and business of an individual. The State laws are supposed to 
protect the property and business of all banks, of all corpora- 
tions, and of all individuals within the State. To extend the 
police powers of the Federal Goyernment for the protection 
of the property and business of the national banks would be 
giving the property and business of the national banks addi- 
tional protection not enjoyed by State banks and the corpora- 
tions and the individuals of the States. z 

The Federal laws relating to national banks impose certain 
duties and obligations on the national banks and on the officers 
of such banks and other officers designated by said laws. Cer- 
tain offenses committed by such officers in the discharge of 
their duties are made punishable by Federal laws. This is 
proper and necessary. But to embark on a program of criminal 
legislation as proposed in section 17 would, in my judgment, 
result on the whole in much harm: 

National banks are citizens of the States in which they are 
respectively located, and as such they receive the protection 
of the laws of such States, the same as other citizens within 
the States in which they are located. That is the declared pol- 
icy of the Federal Government. With but few exceptions, all 
suits by national banks or against national banks are brought 
in the courts of the States in which such national banks do 
business. The policy of the Federal Government in this regard 
finds expression in the following sections of the national bank 
act as amended: 

NATIONAL BANKS DEEMED CITIZENS OF STATES IN WHICH LOCATED (ACT 
AUGUST 13, 1888) 


Sec. 4. That all national banking associations established under the 
laws of the United States shall, for the purposes of all actions by or 
against them, real, personal, or mixed, and all suits in equity, be 
deemed citizens of the States in which they are respectively located; 
and in such cases the circuit and district courts shall not have juris- 
diction, other than such as they would have in cases between indi- 
vidual citizens of the same State. The provisions of this section shall 
not be held to affect the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
in cases commenced by the United States or by direction of any officer 
thereof or cases for winding up the affairs of any such bank. 

STATUS NOT CHANGED BY EXTENSION—JURISDICTION OF SUITS BY OR 
AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS (ACT JULY 12, 1882) 

Sree. 4. That any association so extending the period of its succes- 
sion shall continue to enjoy all the rights and privileges and immu- 
nities granted and shall continue to be subject to all the duties, lia- 
bilities, and restrictions imposed by the Revised Statutes of the United 
States and other acts having reference to national banking associa- 
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tions, and it shall continue to be in all respects the identical associa- 
tion it was before the extension of its period of succession: Provided, 
however, That the jurisdiction for suits hereafter brought by or against 
any association established under any law providing for national bank- 
ing associations, except suits between them and the United States, or 
its officers and agents, shall be the same as and not other than the 
jurisdiction for suits by or against banks not organized under any law 
of the United States which do or might do banking business where 
such national banking associations may be doing business when such 
suits may be begun; and all laws and parts of laws of the United 
States inconsistent with this proviso be, and the same are hereby, 
repealed, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired, and the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 15. That section 13 of the Federal reserve act be amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“That in addition to the powers now vested by law in national 
banking associations organized under the laws of the United States, 
any such associations may engage in the business commonly known 
as safe-deposit business either by leasing receptables on its premises 
or by owning stock in a corporation organized under the law of any 
State to conduct a safe-deposit business located on or adjacent to the 
premises of such association: Provided, however, That the amount 
invested in the capital stock of any such safe-deposit corporation by 
such association shall not exceed 15 per cent of the capital stock 
of such association actually paid in and unimpaired and 15 per 
cent of its unimpaired surplus.” 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bertxess: Page 21, strike out all of 
lines 1 to 9, inclusive 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if I understand the situation correctly, heretofore the 
so-called safe-deposit business that has been conducted by na- 
tional banks has been of doubtful legality. Personally, I have 
no objection whatever to legalizing that form of business. The 
only purpose of my amendment is to limit the conduct of that 
business and the responsibilities of the bank with reference 
thereto only in the same way as the conduct of any other 
banking business by national banks is limited. Under the 
amendment I propose, if the bank wants to do a safe-deposit 
business it may do so, but in its dealings with the public in 
that regard all of the assets of the bank as such would be back 
of that business in the same way as they are back of its other 
lines of business. The objectionable language in this section, as 
it oceurs to me, is that which would allow a bank to invest a small 
percentage of its capital stock, not to exceed 15 per cent, in some 
other corporation over which Congress has no control what- 
eyer, some corporation organized under State laws, and permit 
such corporation to conduct the safe-deposit activities. Those 
State laws might properly protect the people doing business 
with the national banks and they might not. We do not know 
what they would do, and it seems to me that it is a very doubt- 
ful question whether Congress should undertake and approve 
that sort of policy. A national bank is doing general banking 
business and organizes a little corporation, a subsidiary of 
some kind, as it may under the section involved. It puts a 
small amount of money into it—the amount may be nominal— 
there are no safeguards here whatever. In conducting such 


business that subsidiary corporation may become negligent, it 


may in fact be guilty of the grossest kind of negligence to a 
person dealing with it, a person who has turned securities 
over to it for safe-keeping, and yet under this section the bank 
itself would not be responsible therefor. If the corporation 
has only a nominal capital, there would probably be no assets 
for a person who has suffered because of its negligence to 
proceed against, even after recovering judgment for his loss. 
The people investing their money in that corporation, includ- 
ing the bank, would not be liable in the absence of State law 
to the effect for the double liability that stockholders are 


liable for in connection with any other banking business that 


may be done. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I am interested in the gentleman's proposition. 
Is it his contention that a person might come in thinking the 
bank is responsible for the deposits and find that some dinky 
little corporation is? 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Of course. That would be the situation 
in so far as the public is concerned, because the public would 
not differentiate between this subsidiary State corporation 
that may be doing business in some corner of a bank and the 
bank itself; and the gentleman will note that this corporation 
which may perform the safe-deposit business must be located 
on or adjacent to the premises of the bank. So of course 
there would be no doubt of the fact that generally speaking 
the average individual or customer would think that he was 
dealing with the bank as such, but if something happens, if 
loss occurs due to negligence in the conduct of the business, 
and the customer desires to obtain redress for the negligence, 
then he would probably find out for the first time that the 
bank itself was not responsible, but that some corporation 
which might have no particular financial standing behind it 
was alone responsible. 

I think we may concede for the sake of argument that in 
some States the State laws would be strict enough so that 
the corporation permitted to do a safe-deposit business would 
have some financial standing behind it. That might be true 
in many cases, but it is not necessarily true in all cases, and 
I object to the policy of Congress legislating in that way, and 
giving that sort of right to subsidiary corporations organized 
and controlled only under State laws in the conduct of mat- 
ters that pertain so directly to national banks. 

Mr. SrhAGALL. Is it not true that there is no law that 
requires + national bank to engage in the business of conduct- 
ing a safe-deposit business? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I understand that now it is entirely op- 
tional with the bank. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If we give the permission, they should 
do it in the regular course of business so that the bank will 
be bound. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is my contention, precisely, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The position I take is in accord with the 
one that has been suggested by the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Sreagatz]. The bank does not have to engage in safe- 
deposit business now. If this law is enacted, it will not have 
to engage in that business in the future. It will remain purely 
opticnal with the bank. If it is to the business interest of 
the bank that it engage in safe-deposit business, then it seems 
to me that the entire bank should stand behind it, all of the 
assets of the bank, and that the stockholders who are interested 
in the bank should be willing to be Hable for double the amount 
of their stock in the event of negligence on the part of the 
banking officials or employees as in other cases, and the bank 
would not be liable in any event except for negligence. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it not a fact that the safe-deposit 
business of national banks is simply carried on by the 
for the accommodation of its customers? > 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is generally true, and possibly other 
lines of business are conducted by the bank more or less for 
the accommodation of depositors, all, however, for the purpose 
of building up the gross business of the bank and increasing 
its earnings. I am not offering this amendment as an opponent 
of the bill. I am supporting the bill. I voted for the Hull 
amendments which were adopted by the majority of the com- 
mittee, but outside of those amendments I have voted against 
changes in the measure. 

I am in favor of this legislation, but in this section is in- 
volved a proposition which upon its face is purely for the 
welfare of the bank itself, and does not take into consideration 
the interest of the people who do business with the banks, and 
it is the duty of Congress to protect and safeguard in proper 
ways the people who do business with the banks even more 
zealously than the banks. themselves. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? Is not this 
true, that instead of stopping with the general authority of the 
bank to engage in the safe-deposit business we authorize them, 
‘unless the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, to subscribe 15 
per cent of the capital stock and 15 per cent of its surplus in 
a corporation by which somebody else is authorized to engage 
in the safe-deposit business, using the good name and the 
patrons of that bank to do business with? 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is it exactly and it should not be 
permitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. McFappen) there were 
ayes 49, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

ra McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 21, line 9, after the 
period insert “Provided that whenever a bank shall be placed in the 
hands of a receiver, holders of lock boxes shall not be deprived by 
such receiver of the right to hold and control their lock boxes. 


=~ CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it, 

On a division (demanded by Mr, McKeown) there were 
ayes 87, noes 54. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. I do not send it up in writing, but it is to strike out 
section 15, and on that I desire to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. - The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Burtxess: Page 20, beginning in line 19, strike 
out all of section 15. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the only reason why I am bold enough to offer an 
amendment to strike out the section which, in substance, 
accomplishes what the amendment just voted down would baye 
done, is the fact that it was plain that of those who heard the 
discussion on the amendment which I first offered, namely, 
to strike out the first nine lines of section 21, a very substan- 
tial majority voted for it, and that the amendment was 
defeated only because men who were in the cloakrooms who 
had not heard the discussion came in on a division and voted 
against the adoption of the amendment. For that reason I 
feel justified to present one or two features in connection with 
the matter again. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, BURTNESS. I will 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman know that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, under receivers when they take charge 
of a bank, will not allow the lock-box holders to have access 
to their own property, and this would be construed as giving 
them authority of Congress to do it? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I do not know that from any personal 
knowledge. I do know this, that national banks now are in a 
great many cases doing what is generally known as a safe- 
deposit business, and that {t is being done more or less all over 
the country, and therefore there can be no great need. to pass 
this section in order to legalize that kind of business, How- 
ever, as I have said before, I have no objection to specifically 
legalizing such business by this or any proper law, if it 
is thought advisable to do so, and my sole objection goes to 
the proposition that the national banks can invest a small 
nominal amount in a separate corporation, turn the business 
of that corporation over to somebody else, or do it themselves, 
I do not care which—probably usually conduct it themselves 
in connection with the rest of their banking business, hold 
themselves out to the public as If their entire bank and all the 
assets of the bank were behind that business, and then, later, 
if they are guilty of negligence, escape liability for the loss. 
In other words, if a customer who deals with it suffers loss 
because of negligence, I object to allow that bank or its 
subsidiary corporation to come into court and say, by way of 
defense, Why, we did not do this as a national bank; we did 
this as a little corporation which we organized under a State 
law here in this State and which Congress permitted us to do.” 
Why, I think, as I said before, it is going entirely too far, and 
while I admit the import of this amendment is similar to the 
amendment which I have already offered, it is practically the 
same question, and I would like to have it voted on again. I 
hope also it may be more thoroughly discussed, before the vot- 
ing is done, by other gentlemen upon both sides who are 
interested in the matter, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I obtained the floor in the hope 
that I might induce some member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to explain this proposition. It seems to me ac- 
cording to the arguments made here, and which seem plausible, 
that a bank with a million-dollar capital stock can organize, 
say, a $10,000 side corporation. This corporation may accept 
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deposits of property in its safety-deposit vaults and yet the 
bank be in no way responsible for the safe-keeping of such 
valuables, 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will allow, at first blush I 
think one would be justified in assuming that the gentleman 
from North Dakota had presented a very serious objection to 
the provisions of this bill. But if you will stop to think for a 
moment, if the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, it occurs to 
me that the public might be less. benefited than if the bill were 
left to stay as it is, 

Mr. JONES. But the way the law is now, the bank neces- 
sarily or for business reasons engages in the safety-deposit 
business itself and is therefore responsible to its customers for 

proper care in safeguarding such deposits. 

Mr. BEED T. This is a limitation purely on the amount that 
the national bank may invest in a safe-deposit company. Now, 
as a matter of fact, the safe-deposit company may be much 
stronger than the bank itself. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but again it may not be. What super- 
vision is the banking department going to make of it? 

Mr. BEEDY. It will haye all the supervision that the banks 
have. 

Mr. JONES. Under this provision could not a $25,000 cor- 
poration or a $100,000 corporation accept a million-dollar de- 
posit without any supervision? 

Mr. BEEDY. All investments are supervised by the bank 
examiners. 

Mr. JONES. They supervise all banking institutions, but 
this is not a banking institution. It is a safe-deposit corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. BEEDY. It is regulated by the same law. We can not 
undertake to legislate for the States, but we can put a limita- 
tion on here for the protection of the public as to what a 
national bank may inyest in such a State corporation. 

Mr. JONES. I am more inclined than ever to think that 
there might be a chance here for the public to believe that 
some great banking concern was conducting this business. A 
man might go and put his valuables in the custody of this safe- 
deposit company, It might be a company with a small amount 
of capital stock, and there would be no practical protection for 
the depositor at all. 

Mr. BEEDY. Just in what way does the gentleman assume 
that the public is in any way to be deceived as to what this 
deposit company is, or who controls it? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman knows that the public is not 
going to go into a bank and say, Do you people own this safe- 
deposit company?” when anyone wants to rent a box. The 
average citizen would naturally think that that institution was 
being run by the bank itself, when, as a matter of fact, you are 
legalizing a side corporation to do it, for which the bank 
would not in any event be responsible to the extent of more 
than 15 per cent of the capital stock of the corporation, and 

` maybe not at all. A 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I assume that the primary 
purpose of a national bank or any other bank is the protection 
of its depositors? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Now, if you allow a bank to 
maintain safe deposits of this character and put the entire 
institution back of it, yon put a man who deposits Government 
bonds in your box, rented by himself, on the same basis and 
give him the same protection as you give the depositor. He is 
not entitled to that protection. 

Mr. JONES. If the bank is doing the business itself, it will 
have burglary insurance and fire insurance, and in that way 
secure proper protection. But if some little side corporation is 
doing it, there is no provision for safety to the public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
preceed for five minutes more. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

ield? 
3 Mr. JONES. I want to proceed a minute first. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a very important propo- 
sition. For many years, all over this country, the national 
banks and State banks have been conducting and maintaining 
a safety-deposit business. 
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The general public believes, and it is entitled to believe, that 
the bank is responsible to the public for the usual degree of 
care in taking care of valuables that are placed there. Under 
this provision of the law the regulations of a national bank 
or any other bank may suggest to somebody on the outside, 
“You go and form a safety-deposit company.” The banker 
might say, We will take one-half of 1 per cent of $25,000 
capital stock, or we will take $100 of stock, and you can con- 
duct business at the back of our institution, and all the cus- 
tomers of our bank that come in here will naturally call for 
those boxes,” That corporation ean be organized under ordi- 
nary corporation laws, without banking supervision, and may 
have only $25,000 capital stock, and yet may haye a million 
dollars’ worth of valuables in its vaults. Then if it is not 
properly supervised, that company may be looted either from 
the inside or from the outside, and the public would have little 
or no protection. 

What is the reason for all that? I would like to have some 
expert on the Committee on Banking and Currency, instead of 
trying to soften the thing down, explain how the public can be 
protected in such a case. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. What liability would attach 
to a bank operating a safety-deposit business if the bank exer- 
cised ordinary care and a burglar should break in? 

Mr. JONES. They must exercise the degree of care ordi- 
reread exercised in such cases; and if they fail to do so, are 

e. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Wait a minute. 

Mr. JONES. The law says they must exercise ordinary 
care, and if they are guilty of negligence they are responsible 
to the public; and with that degree of responsibility upon them 
they will exercise more care than if they are allowed to shùnt 
off the responsibility to a side corporation. Why do they want 
to escape that responsibility? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I can not tell you that. 

Mr. JONES. They want to get the benefits of appearing to 
take care of the people's valuables, and to deny the responsi- 
bility for the safe-keeping of the yaluables. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. The only claim that one would 
haye against a bank would be for ordinary care. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. That is all you can have against 
any man or against any institution, except in the case of cer- 
tain public-service corporations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. And it would only be liable 
for lack of ordinary care? 

Mr. JONES. Ordinary care under the circumstances—that 
is, the ordinary care that a banker takes of his valuables, and 
that is a good deal of care. I think we will all agree that the 
average banker is reasonably careful, That is the standard of 
measurement. The average banker exercises a great deal of 
care. And he is responsible for any loss that occurs when he 
fails to exercise the care that the average banker would exer- 
cise under the same or similar circumstances. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And that is the care of a bailee for hire, 
is it not? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS, And can there be any purpose of this 
amendment except that of trying to save the assets of a bank 
from being responsible for that degree of care? 

Mr. JONES. That is the only purpose. I want to say this: 
This discussion has been going on here for some 20 minutes, 
and yet not a single member of this great Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has offered a single reason for the adoption 
of the article as contained in the bill, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the Banking and 
Currency Committee was of the opinion that the language of 
the bill was sufficiently plain that it did not need any reasons 
to be offered for it. 

Now, what is the situation? National banks can only do 
those things which they are authorized to do by legislation. 
The habit has grown up of banks furnishing safe-deposit facili- 
ties for their customers, and that habit has grown up from the 
demand of their customers and of the public that they provide 
safe-deposit facilities for their customers who desire to deposit 
valuables and other things in the custody of the bank. The 
question has arisen as to whether a bank has the right to do 
that and has the right to charge for that purpose and for that 
service, The provision in the bill provides that any such asso- 
ciation— 


May engage in the business commonly known as safe-deposit business 
either by leasing receptacles on its premises or by owning stock in a 
corporation, 
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In order that the? may provide such facilities without 
question and haye the right to charge, and no man raise a 
question about it, you have got to pass that much of it or you 
raise a question as to whether they have the right to charge 
anybody for putting anything in their custody and in their 
yaults, That is one of the reasons for which the gentleman 
asks. Now, I will give him another. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the gentleman whether he 
would be willing to agree to strike out the remaining portion? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am not willing to agree to anything. 
The committee has reported this bill and I stand for the bill 
as it is, and I have no right to agree to anything. 

„ Mr. JONES. I want the gentleman's reason for the remain- 
ing part of it. That is the reason I want. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will give the reason. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understand the proposition, the sole 
objection to the provision they seck to strike out is that 
customers may be misled. Now, if customers are purposely 
misled, and if a bank does not advertise that it is a receiving 
company there can not be any doubt that such a bank would 
be liable for misleading its customers. Is not that true? 

Mr. STEVENSON. To be sure. Now, this is the proposition 
about the other portion. A bank has to have a trust officer 
frequently for many things, and it is much better and much 
safer for the customers of the bank, for whom the bank is 
trustee for the safety of their deposits and safety of their 
investments, that they sever the two classes of business and 
set up on separate from the other. Oh, you say, people will 
not know the difference. Well, now, you are attributing a 
degree of ignorance to the average man who has something of 
value to deposit in a safe deposit box that he will not thank 
you for, The people who have valuables and deposit them in 
vaults of banks have about as much sense as the average 
Congressman and probably know more about that particular 
subject than most of us know. But we can not become 
guardians for everybody. The proposition here is to allow them 
to establish a corporation and adyertise to the world that 
they have certain responsible officers who will hold the 
property which is deposited with them. If you do not want 
to risk that kind of a depository put it somewhere else, but 
this is what the public will do: It will do as it pleases about 
that. So this is entirely a bugaboo. 

There is practically no danger of anybody being so misled as 
to be prejudiced in their rights. If a bank willfully misleads 
somebody to put their stuff in the bank and says the bank is 
responsible, then in such case the bank is responsible. . But 
you must remember that these vaults are open to the public 
and that there are many people who will claim to have put 
things in there that they did not put in; they come back and 
annoy and harass the bank, claiming to have put something in 
there which they did not put in. I have known that thing to 
happen, and sometimes they go home and find it in the bottom 
of the clock or stuck away in a bureau drawer or somewhere 
else. It relieves the bank from being harassed, and the assets 
of the bank, which are primarily trust funds for the de- 
positors. When you go to a bank to make a deposit you 
must have the actual cash and have it counted when it is 
deposited. A bank is harassed and its assets, which are held 
in trust, are endangered when somebody claims to have taken 
something there and says it was gold when probably it was 
salt or sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, section 15 of 
the bill we are considering seeks to amend section 13 of the 
Federal reserve act by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 


That in addition to the powers now vested by law in nafional 
banking associations organized under the laws of the United States 
any such associations may engage in the business commonly known 
as safe-deposit business either by leasing receptacles on its premises or 
by owning stock in a corporation organized under the law of any State 
to conduct a safe-deposit business located on or adjacent to the prem- 
ises of such association: Provided, however, That the amount in- 
vested in the capital stock of any such safe deposit corporation by such 
association shall not exceed 15 per cent of the capital stock of such 
association actually paid in and unimpaired and 15 per cent of its 
unimpaired surplus, 


The time of the gentleman from South 


I favor such amendment of the existing law as may be neces- 
sary to give to national bunks authority to engage in safe- 


deposit business, but I believe that this section goes entirely 
too far and will be productive of mischief. Now, under the 
present law there has always been a doubt as to whether or not 
national banks were authorized to conduct the business com- 
monly known as safe-deposit business. Of course, we know 
that national banks have been to a limited extent carrying on 
safe-leposit business in connection with and as an incident of 
their general banking business. This has not been done under 
any express statutory provision but as an implied power 
reasonably necessary for the efficient and profitable manage- 
ment of the business of national banks. I am sure that there 
is no reason and no principle of sound public policy that pre- 
vents national banks from conducting business of this char- 
acter, and it is entirely proper that the Federal laws under 
which national banks operate should expressly authorize na- 
tional banks to engage in this line of business which is inciden- 
tal to their activities as commercial banking concerns, 

To this end I believe the first four lines of the proposed 
amendment will adequately remedy the situation. These lines 
are as follows: 


That in addition to the powers now vested by law in national bank- 
ing associations, organized under the laws of the United States, any 
such associations may engage in the business commonly known as 
safe-leposit business. 


I think this authorization should end there and the remain- 
ing portions of the proposed section should be discarded. I am 
reluctant to believe that this section has been given the con- 
sideration it deserves, and I am convinced that the adoption 
of the section as reported by the committee will be a serions 
mistake. 

This section permits the directors of national banks to take 
15 per cent of the capital stock of the bank actually paid in 
and unimpaired and 15 per cent of the unimpaired surplus of 
the bank and invest it in an outside corporation organized to 
conduct a safe-deposit business. Bear in mind that this very 
considerable portion of the bank’s assets are withdrawn from 
the control and immediate supervision of the directors of the 
bank and are invested in an independent corporation in which 
the bank may be a minority stockholder, and in the manage- 
ment and operation of which safe-deposit company the direc- 
tors of the national bank may have no part. To illustrate: 
In the case of a national bank with a paid-up capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $100,000, under the provisions of 
the proposed amendment $30,000 of the bank’s assets could be 
withdrawn from the control and management of the bank direc- 
tors and permanently invested in the stock of a corporation 
with the control and management of which the directors and 
officers of the national bank would haye no part, or at least 
not a controlling voice. Obviously this would “bottle up” or 
impound $30,000 of the liquid assets of the national bank, 
thereby and to that extent reducing the funds available to 
carry on the purely banking activities of the bank. It will be 
observed that this very dignified portion of the bank’s assets 
are to be invested in a corporation organized under the law of 
the State in which such national bank may be located. This 
safe-deposit corporation, being the creature of the State, will 
be regulated and controlled by State laws and will not in any 
degree or to any extent be subject to our national banking laws, 
or to any law enacted by our Federal Government. Few na- 
tional banks in county-seat towns have a capital in excess of 
$100,000. 

Thus we would have the anomalous situation which permits 
a national bank, the creature of Federal laws, to invest a very 
substantial part of its assets in a corporation, the creature of 
a State law, and the operation of which is exclusively controlied 
by State laws. There are no limitations or safeguards thrown 
around the investment of these national-bank assets in a State 
corporation, and when once invested they become and remain 
subject to such State laws. In all such corporations the man- 
agement rests with those who control a majority of the capital 
stock, and the rights of the minority stockholders are deter- 
mined and circumscribed by State laws. 

It is quite probable that in a majority of cases the national 
bank would be a minority stockholder in the safe-deposit cor- 
poration, and minority stockholders as a rule occupy a very 
unenviable position, because of their inability to protect them- 
selves or to have a voice in the management of the corporation. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is there anything in here which says the 
bank will be a minority stockholder? 

Mr. LOZIER. No; nor is there anything in this bill which 
requires that the bank’s investment shall be of a sum sufficient 
to enable them to control a majority of the capital stock. As 
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to whether or not the bank4s a majority or minority stock- | company, very frequently the investment would prove un- 


holder in the safe-deposit corporation depends, of course, upon 
the capital stock of the corporation and the amount of capital 
stock subscribed by the bank. This act permits the bank to 
invest 15 per cent of its combined unimpaired capital and 
surplus. This investment by the bank may or may not be 
“sufficient to give the bank control of the safe-deposit corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Can the gentleman imagine in his wildest 
moments that a bank with $100,000 capital would set aside 
$15,000 of their capital for a safe-deposit business in a country 
town? I can not. 

Mr. LOZIDR. That may not be probable, but it is not in- 
conceivable, and if this bill becomes a law I have no doubt 
‘that there will be numerous instances where national banks 
will do this very thing, especially if the management of the 
banks should not be wise or conservative, and the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will not deny that very fre- 
quently banks are mismanaged and do many things inconsist- 
ent with sound banking practices, Quite frequently the officers 
of a bank are tempted to organize subsidiary companies or cor- 
porations in order to provide salaries and positions for rela- 
tives and friends, and often these associate companies and sub- 
sidiary corporations are unprofitable and ultimately end in 
insolvency and loss to all concerned. This provision is an in- 
yitation to national banks to divide up their assets and invest 
a substantial portion thereof in a highly speculative venture, 
with the management and operation of which they may have 
no voice. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman is perfectly familiar, I 
assume, with the fact that national banks have now gone into 
the safe-deposit business without any authority of law. What 
responsibility does the bank now owe to these who have their 
papers and other documents in the bank? And what lability do 
they owe to a business man who deals with them in that way? 

Mr. LOZIER. I am quite familiar with the fact that na- 
tional banks have already, to a certain extent, gone into the 
safe-deposit business without any express authority of law, but 
I am not prepared to deny that national banks under existing 
laws have authority, by implication, to engage in the safe- 
deposit business directly for their depositers, While there has 
been no authoritative adjudication of this question, national 
banks and the Government have evidently proceeded upon the 
theory that national banks, as an incident to their general 
banking business, could within reasonable limits engage in the 
safe-deposit business. As to their legal liability to their cus- 
tomers for papers and other documents, I will say that if they 
make no charge for the safe-deposit service, they are, under the 
law of bailments, bailees for accommodation, and are there- 
fore only liable for ordinary care. If, on the other hand, the 
bank charges a fee for the safe-deposit service, it becomes a 
bailee for hire, and a high degree of care is required of the 
bank, and its liability is correspondingly increased. 

It serves no good purpose at this time to debate the academie 
question as to whether or not national banks are authorized 
under existing law to engage in the safe-deposit business. 
The important question, and the only question, is, What is go- 
ing to be the effect of this section? 

Of course, we understand that the ordinary national bank 
in county-seat towns and in smaller cities maintain safe- 
deposit boxes, and ordinarily the bank’s customers are given 
the use of these boxes without charge. This is an accommoda- 
tion service, and at most imposes on the bank no greater duty 
than to exercise ordinary care in the custody of the contents of 
these safe-deposit boxes, Only in exceptional cases are safe- 
deposit companies organized in county-seat or country towns, 
But in cities the safe-deposit business has assumed great pro- 
portion, and safe-deposit corporations are frequently organized 
without having any fiscal relationship to banks, and multi- 
tudes of people transact their business. with these safe-deposit 
companies, never thinking or caring whether or not they have 
any relations with any bank. In other words, in the cities the 
safe-deposit business is an independent activity, not necessarily 
connected with banking business, and many people have busi- 
ness with a safe-deposit company that never have any business 
with banks, 

Now, the investment by a bank of 15 per cent of its unim- 
paired capital and surplus may or may not be a profitable 
yenture; and if the bank does not control a majority of the 
stock of the safe-deposit corporation, thereby giving the bank 
control and supervision over the operation of the safe-deposit 


profitable and this large proportion of the bank's assets are 


liable to be lost. 

Mr. LLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ZIER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does not the gentleman think that if 
a bank has invested in a safe-deposit-yault corporation to the 
extent of 15 per cent of its capital stock it will take more care 
to see that the corporation is properly conducted than if it 
8 interest in it at all? This is a safeguard for the de- 

or. 

Mr. LOZIER. How can the bank see that the safe-deposit 
corporation is properly conducted if the bank is only a minority 
stockholder in the safe-deposit concern? Only in cases where 
the bank invests a sum sufficient to give it a majority of the 
stock and a controlling interest in the corporation can it, 
in the language of the gentleman, “see that the corporation 
is properly conducted.” Even if the bank has a controlling 
interest in the safe-deposit corporation, it is not probable that 
the officers of the bank could exercise efficient supervision over 
the activities of the safe-deposit corporation. It would seem 
to me that the officers and directors of the bank would find all 
their time employed, and more profitably employed, if they 
give all of their attention to the affairs of the bank proper. 

Officers of national banks, in theory at least, are expected to 
give unremitting attention to the business of the bank. If the 
officers of the bank should attempt to give personal supervision 
to the affairs of the safe-deposit corporation, such oversight 
would in all probability be at the expense of the bank. A large 
proportion of bank failures result from the failure of the ofi- 
cers of the bank to give all their attention to the affairs of the 
bank, resulting in the neglect of important matters vitally 
affecting the welfare of the bank. One who was wiser than 
the gentleman from South Dakota, in the long ago, stated the 
inflexible law of service when he said, “No man can serve two 
masters,” and that is true in the banking and business world 
as well as in every other department of human activity. 

I believe that national banks, in engaging in the safe-deposit 
business, should confine their operations and activities to their 
own corporations and should not become stockholders in inde- 
pendent corporations organized under State laws and directed 
by an independent board of directors. National banks are 
primarily commereial banks and intended to engage in purely 
banking business. This act will weaken and not strengthen 
national banks. When you authorize the directors of a na- 


| tional bank to withdraw from the custody and control of the 


directors of the bank 15 per cent of its unimpaired capital 
stock and surplus and yield up the control of this fund to an 
independent corporation, created by State laws and regulated 
by State laws, you impair the assets of the bank to the extent 
ot PS sum invested in such subsidiary or independent corpo- 
ration. 

I therefore favor the first part of the proposed section, which 
reads as follows: 

That in addition to the powers now vested by law in mattonal bank- 
ing associations organized under the laws of the United States any 
such associations may engage in the business commonly known as 
safe-deposit business, 


I favor striking out the remainder of the proposed amend- 
ment. It is unwise, in my opinion, to segregate 15 per cent 
of the unimpaired capital and surplus of national banks and 
permit the investment of such funds in independent safe-deposit 
corporations organized under, amenable to, and regulated by 
State laws, and in the management and control of which the 
officers and directors of the national banks may have but little 
or no part. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 

I think the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozirr] has en- 
tirely misread the provision- concerning which he has been 
talking. The provision is— 

Provided, however, That the amount invested in the capital stock of 
any such safe-deposit corporation by such association shall not exceed 
15 per cent of the capital stock of such association. 


This refers back to the deposit corporation. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Oh, no; it refers to the bank. 

Mr. BURTNHSS. No; the chairman of the committee will 
not claim that. 

Mr. GREEN. Then you have the grammar of the provision 
wrong. You have something in your provision that you do not 
intend. The language is— 
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the capital stock of any such safe-deposit corporation by such asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. BURTNESS. The association is the national bank. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman permit me to answer? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. The distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] misconstrues and misinterprets the proposed amend- 
ment. My colleagues, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Srevenson] and the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burryess], have, in answer to the gentleman from Iowa, con- 
strued this provision identically as I have construed it. In 
my opinion, the provision is subject to but one interpretation, 
and that is the interpretation I have given it and which has 
been sanctioned by the distinguished gentlemen from South 
Carolina and North Dakota. It will be observed that two kinds 
of organizations are mentioned in this section—associations 
and corporations. The associations, as expressly stated in the 
first part of the section, are “national banking associations 
organized under the laws of the United States,” while the 
latter part of the section refers to “a corporation organized 
under the law of any State to conduct a safe-deposit business.” 
Now, this section authorizes “such associations —that is, 
national banking associations—to invest not to exceed 15 per 
cent of the combined unimpaired capital and surplus “of such 
association "—that is, such national bank association—in “a 
corporation organized under the law of the State to conduct a 
safe-deposit business.” 

The gentleman from Iowa erroneously construes the section 
as meaning that 15 per cent of the capital stock of the safe 
deposit company may be subscribed by the bank while as a 
matter of fact the section expressly provides that the amount 
a bank may invest in a safe deposit company shall be limited 
to 15 per cent of the capital stock of the national bank, and 
not 15 per cent of the capital stock of the safe deposit com- 
pany. In this section national banks are referred to as“ asso- 
ciations,” and the safe deposit company is referred to as “a 
corporation.” 

Mr. GREEN. 
graph? 

Mr. LOZIER. No; the same paragraph. This paragraph is 
complete in itself and no reference is made herein to any 
other paragraph. The very capable and distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa, an exceedingly valuable Member of this House, 
seldom misinterprets the English language, But in this case 
T am sure he will, on reflection, construe this section as I 
have construed it and as my colleagues from South Carolina 
and North Dakota have construed it; and I do not believe 
that the language is susceptible of any construction other than 
the one I have given it. 

Mr. GREEN, I do not believe they have it the way they 
intended it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
last two words. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention to the fact that I 
do not believe you realize the seriousness of the proposition 
of permitting banks to have these safe-deposit boxes without 
some control by the Congress. You are not realizing the 
seriousness of it because I know this House does not want to 
do something that works an injustice on the citizen. Here is 
what takes place now: The national banks all over the country 
out in the small towns fix up a few safe-deposit boxes which 
they provide for the use of their customers. As a rule they 
do not charge their customers for the use of them, although 
some of them do. The reason we ought to authorize them to 
engage in this business and to charge for lock boxes is because 
the demand has become so great in these small towns all over 
the country and the burden has become so great that the bank 
ought to have the right to charge a small, reasonable fee, for 
this reason. The courts hold that if they accept the valuables 
of any depositor in their vaults, and they have no authority 
under the national law, the person who puts his valuables in 
that vault can hold the bank because of the fact it is not 
authorized by law to receive them. We ought to pass a law to 
authorize them to collect for these boxes. 

Now, let me tell you what actually takes place when a re- 
ceiver is appointed. Here is a man, a customer of the bank, 
who puts his papers, his deeds and notes, and other valuable 
securities in the deposit box. A receiver is appointed for the 
bank. What does he do? He tells Mr. A that he can not get 
into the box at all. A man haying notes to collect can not 
get them to collect. You are authorizing them to go into the 


It refers to something in a different para- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


safety-deposit business and you ought to go further and say 
that the receiver shall be compelled to go to the court and im- 
pound the papers there. Mr, A comes around, and they must 
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detail a clerk to go with him and šee when he opens the box, 
because if they do not detail the clerk whose salary they have 
to pay, it may turn out that Mrs. J says that she had a valu- 
able necklace in there and when she came back it was gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Me JONES. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Page 21, line 1, after the word 
„premises strike out the remainder of the paragraph, and in line 1 
strike out the word “either,” and add after the word “ premises” the 
words “or adjacent thereto.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this debate 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, is there not an amend- 
ment pending to strike out the whole section? The amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas is seeking to amend it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules a perfecting amendment 
must first be considered and disposed of before an amendment 
striking out the whole section is disposed of. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we have been very liberal 
in this matter and I would like to see if we can not agree upon 
a time to close debate. I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto be closed in 
Seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the section and amend- 
ments thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I have listened all through the 
debate for a reason from the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee for this provision. I think they should be able to give some 
reason or the amendment should be adopted. My friend, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson], came down 
the aisle like a rip-snorting fire engine, and I thought he was 
going to run right over me, but all he attempted to do was to 
justify the first part of the paragraph. Nobody objects to that. 
But he says banks can not do this safety-deposit business with- 
out authority. Whether or not they have authority to do such 
business they are doing it all over the country. Now, in order 
that I may comply with the only objection offered by the com- 
mittee, I offer an amendment granting the power to establish 
this safety-deposit business on their own premises or premises 
adjacent thereto. If it is adopted there is nothing to keep a 
separate corporation from doing business, but they can not 
do the business in the name of the bank. If the banks do not 
want the business what do they want authority to do it for? 
If they do want the business why do they want the privilege 
of doing business under an assumed name? 

That is what this would give them authority to do if they 
want to do so. They may take not to exceed 15 per cent of the 
capital stock of this little subsidiary. That means they may 
take one-tenth of 1 per cent of the capital stock and instead of 
having the First National Bank of Squan Creek, they may 
organize a little corporation to be known as the First National 
Bank of Squan Creek Safety Deposit Co. And yet the public 
would probably think the bank was running the entire busi- 
ness of both concerns. 

I do not claim to be a banking expert, but I would like to 
have some member of the Banking and Currency Committee 
give me one reason why a national bank should want to organ- 
ize a separate corporation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. All it does is to legalize what the na- 
tional banks are doing without authority of law. Many of the 
large banks now in the city have had these safety deposit 
boxes and have organized. 

Mr. JONES. Why do they want it? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Because the business is so large that it 
necessitates a separate organization. 

Mr. JONES. I thought the bill was to enable them to build 
up bigger banks. As a matter of fact that is no reason at 
all. The ambition of every bank is to be a bigger bank and do 
a bigger business, and I have never heard of a bank getting 
so big it conld not operate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in the two minutes I have 
I would like to point out that this section had very careful 
consideration. We are trying to legalize that which national 
banks are now doing, and have been doing for some time past, 
in an illegal manner. The public demands, particularly on 
small country banks, an opportunity to use their facilities for 
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the safe-keeping of papers. It Is common practice in the small 
banks for a customer to go In and ask the banker to care for 
an envelope in which he may have Liberty bonds or securities 
or some other valuable papers. And so the banks have grown 
into a safe-deposit business. In the past few years many 
banks have put in safety-deposit boxes which has been of some 
expense to the bank. A service charge should be made. They 
have gone into it in that way and they should have legal au- 
thority for it. In the cities where safe-deposit business is car- 
ried on, on a large scale, it is necessary for them to have sepa- 
Yate vaults and departments for that. If this section be 
stricken out it will deprive the national banks of the country 
of any right to own stock in these safe-deposit companies. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN.. I have only two minutes and I have not 
the time. This affords a safety to depositors of the banks, in 
my judgment. The gentleman argues that if they establish a 
separate institntion and it is managed by the bank, the bank 
will hoodwink the public and mismanage the institution and 
steal the public's property. That is an asinine suggestion. 
Nothing like that would ever occur, but I think the depositors 
of these organizations are interested to see that the bank does 
not assume some liability that it should not assume under the 
present procedure, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the Jones 
amendment again reported! 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Jones amendment. 

There was no objection, and the ‘amendment was again rè- 
‘ported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota to strike 
out the section. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bec, 16. That section 22 of the Federal reserve act, subsection (a), 
paragraph 2 thereof, be amended to read as follows: 

(a) No member bank and no officer, director, or employee thereof 
Shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any bank ex- 
aminer. Any bank officer, director, or employee violating this provision 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not 
exceeding one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may 
be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given. 

“Any examiner or assistant examiner who shall accept a loan or 
gratuity from any bank examined by him, or from an officer, director, 
‘or employee thereof, or who shall steal, or unlawfully take, or unlaw- 
fully conceal any money, note, draft, bond, or security or any other 
property of value in the possession of any member bank or from any 
safe-leposit box in or adjacent to the premises of such bank, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof in 
any district court of the United States, be imprisoned for not exceed- 
ing one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may be fined 
a further sum equal to the money so loaned, gratuity given, or prop- 
erty stolen, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified from holding 
office as a national-bank examiner.” 

AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT DIRECTORS OF FEDDRAL, RESERVE BANKS FROM 
SUCCEEDING THEMSELVES UNTIL EXPIRATION OF THREZ YEARS FROM 
LAST SERVICE 
Mr. AYRES. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 

ment, which I send to the desk. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ayres: Page 22, line 9, after the word 
“examiner,” insert the following as a new section to be numbered 
section 16a: 

“That section 4 of the Federal reserve act, m the paragraph 
relating to the choosing of directors, be amended and reenacted 
SO as to read as follows: 

At the first meeting of the full board of directors of each 
Federal reserve bank it shall be the duty of the directors of 
classes A, B, and C, respectively, to designate one of the members 
of each class whose term of office shall expire in ene year from 
the ist of January nearest to date of such meeting, one whose 
term of office shall expire at the end of two years from said date, 
and one whose term of office shall expire at the end of ‘three 
years from said date. Thereafter every director of a Federal re- 
serve bank chosen as ‘hereinbefore provided shall hold office for a 
term of three years; and neither shall any director be appointed to 


succeed himself nor again appointed to such office within a period 
of three years from the date of expiration of a term or part thereof 
by him served. Vacancies that may occur in the several classes 
of directors of Federal reserve banks may be filled in the manner 
provided for ‘the original selection of such directors, such ap- 
pointees to hold office for the unexpired terms of their pređe- 
cessors.“ 


Mr. BREDY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire 
to be heard on this point of order? 

Mr. AYRES. I think not, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
fact that under the recent ruling of the Chair, the Chair holds 
that an amendment of this kind offered to the bill is not ger- 
mane because of the fact that it does not go to any particular 
section in the bill that is pending. I do not care to argue the 
point of order for that reason. 

The CHATRMAN. The point of order is sustained 

Mr. AYRES. While I am not at all in accord with the ruling 
of the Chair, I appreciate it is the court of last resort on this 
question, and I must submit for the time. This proposed amend- 
ment was introduced by me as a bill on December 13 and is 
now pending before the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and I hope will be considered by that committee some time this 
session, If not, I shall certainly reintroduce ‘it in the next 
Congress and-keep on until some measure of the kind is passed 
to protect the banker desiring to do a ‘banking business and 
not have to be intimidated by directors of these Federal reserve 
banks every so often soliciting reelection as directors. 

I do not contend that all directors of Federal reserve banks 
are guilty of ‘this offense, for it is an offense; but enough of 
them are to make it very embarrassing to certain bankers in 
several of the Federal reserve districts throughout the country. 
If these directors can continue in office by such methods, it 
means a financial oligarchy; and such is the case now te a 
very great extent in some districts. This bill is to put a stop 
to such methods. 

Evidence can be produced from more than one Federal re- 
serve district where the officers and directors have themselves 
reelected, and thus can, if they have not already done so, form 
combinations against certain localities in their districts, You 
understand, of course, this is not openly charged by bankers 
in such localities, because it might not be best for them to do so. 

Permit me to say unless some measure of this kind is 
adopted, and that hefore long, a more drastic measure will be— 
probably to make it unlawful for a director either, directly or 
indirectly to solicit reelection or reappointment, and providing 
a penalty for so doing. It should not be necessary to go to 
this extreme. 

It is contrary to the intent and spirit of the Federal reserve 
act for a set of directors to perpetuate themselves in office. 
This is being done through influence with member banks; they 
are able to dictate their reelection. I have seen letters sent 
out by these directors soliciting their reelection as directors 
and also letters sent out by their friends for the same purpose. 
When a bank receives such letters its officers hesitate to say no. 

It may be for the best interests of the Federal reserve 
banking system to have the active officers in such banks, so 
Tong as they ‘are competent, succeed themselves, but it is a 
mistake for the directors in these banks constantly to reelect 
themselves. 

There are many reasons in addition to those I have already 
given why this should be prohibited, and in view of the fact 
it is embarrassing for the member banks to adopt this rule, 
I feel it is the duty of Congress to amend the act so as to. 
make it prohibitive by law. In some districts, I am informed, 
these directors, or some of them, spend almost as much time 
in perpetuating themselves and their friends in office as they 
do in managing the affairs of the banks. It must be apparent 
to all whe have given this question consideration that the con- 
tinuation of the same directors in the Federal reserve banks 
from year to year is sure to bring about evil results, for as 
I have said, it creates a financial oligarchy. 

All of these directors, that is in all three classes, are chosen 
for three years, and that is long enough for one period. This 
‘amendment simply provides when he has served in the ca- 
pacity of a director he is incligible to be selected again to act 
until three years have expired since last serving. There is 
nothing unfair or unreasonable about such a provision, and 
T can not see where anyone can make objection to it unless 
it is because of his uncontrollable desire to be perpetuated in 
office. j 

- Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hit of Maryland: Page 21, line 10, 
strike out all of section 16. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, section 16 as it now 
exists in the Federal reserve act makes it a Federal offense for 
any bank officer or examiner to be connected with bribery or 
anything of that sort. That is a survival from and applica- 
tion to the Federal reserve system of the days when national 
banks were considered to be exclusively under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government, and in so extending the Federal 
criminal law to purely State institutions on the ground that 
they were in the Federal reserve system, there was a ques- 
tionable extension of the Federal criminal jurisdiction; but 
in this pending amendment to the national reserve act there 
is another extension of Federal criminal jurisdiction which is 
not even questionable, but is so purely a State police matter 
that I think the committee should very carefully consider before 
it adopts it. v 

Paragraph 16 contains in the proposed amendment these addi- 
tional words: 


or who shall steal or unlawfully conceal any money, notes, drafts, 
bonds, or security or any other property of value in the possession of 
any member bank or from any safe-deposit box in or adjacent to the 
premises of such bank, 


I can best give a summary of the effect of the amendment 
proposed fo section 22 by section 16 of this bill by the report of 
the committee itself. In respect to section 16 the committee 
says in its report: 

This section amends section 22 of the Federal reserve act by making 
it a crime punishable under Federal statutes for an examiner or assist- 
ant examiner to steal from a member bank. 


Section 16 is as follows: 


Sec. 16. That section 22 of the Federal reserve act, subsection (a), 
paragraph 2 thereof, be amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No member bank and no officer, director, or employee thereof 
shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to any bank 
examiner. Any bank officer, director, or employee violating this provi- 
sion shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may 
be fined a further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given. 

“Any examiner or assistant examiner who shall accept a loan or 
gratuity from any bank examined by him, or from an officer, director, 
or employee thereof, or who shall steal, or unlawfully take, or unlaw- 
fully conceal any money, note, draft, bond, or security or any other 
property of value in the possession of any member bank or from any 
safe-deposit box in or adjacent to the premises of such bank, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof in 
any district court of the United States, be imprisoned for not exceed- 
ing one year, or fined not more than $5,000, or both, and may be fined 
a further sum equal to the money so loaned, gratulty given, or prop- 
erty stolen, and shall forever thereafter be disqualified from holding 
office as a national bank examiner.” 


That creates a new Federal crime. It creates a very - 
liar Federal crime. It creates a crime by which if a bank 
examiner or an assistant examiner is in a bank and steals 
money he goes into the Federal district court, but if the cashier 
of a bank steals money adjacent to that money which was 
stolen by the bank examiner, or if he joins the examiner as a 
conspirator in stealing it he is tried in the State court. It 
seems to me there is no more reason for making it a crime 
applicable only to a bank examiner or an assistant bank exam- 
iner than there is for making it a crime for anyone to steal 
from a bank which is under the jurisdiction of the reserve 
system. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
land has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Now, gentlemen, this section 16 is 
very much of the same type as section 17, and unless a member 
of the committee does so, I shall move to strike out also sec- 
tion 17 when we reach it. The only reason I bring it to your 
consideration is on a question of ordinary and orderly State 
and Federal criminal procedure. 

At the present time there are certain offenses against the 
United States banking laws which are offenses against the 
Federal Goyernment and which are properly handled by the 
Department of Justice and by its local United States district 
attorneys. But there is not any more reason for making theft 
from a State bank, which is under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 


The time of the gentleman from Mary- 


eral reserve system, a Federal crime than there is making 
ordinary stealing from any bank, and if you are going to make 
it a Federal crime to steal from a State bank do not confine 
it merely to a bank examiner, but take in the other officers of 
the bank. I do not think that the Federal Penal Code should 
be extended, however, to any theft. The State laws amply 
punish what is a purely local crime, and there should be no 
extension of the Federal penal system to any crimes that are 
not offenses against the peace and dignity of the United States 
itself as a government. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the very closing remarks 
of the gentleman from Maryiand [Mr. Hi] justifies the 
amendment. Now, what is this amendment? Suppose the gen- 
tleman’s amendment prevails. We would still have the law as 
it stands to-day, except the language which we are putting in 
— 5 in addition, and the gentleman objects, I believe, to that 
aw. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I do not object to the existing law. 
The existing law does not deal with stealing. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, it deals with the next thing to it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Not with stealing. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, worse than that 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It might just as well deal with 
murder. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is one of the things we desire to 
correct. Now, if the gentleman will permit, I want to under- 
take to state what this does. The gentleman says we onght not 
to make this law because stealing from a Federal bank is not 
different from stealing anywhere else, and therefore we invade 
the region of larceny. Let us look at this for a minute. That 
which is added here makes it a Federal offense for any bank 
examiner to steal from the bank that he is examining. Occa- 
sions have occurred where bank examiners with access to and 
control for hours and sometimes days of all the valuable assets 
of the bank have taken and misappropriated valuable securi- 
ties, and when indicted there is no Federal law with which to 
indict them, and we had to rely on just such procedure as you 
would get in the State courts. Now, the reason for making an 
exception and putting bank examiners’ stealing under the Fed- 
eral statute is that the bank examiner is a Federal officer and 
he is put in a position where he can steal without let or hin- 
drance from any bank he is called upon to examine, and there- 
fore the same law which says to the bank, “ You have got to put 
him in control of all the assets of the bank; you have got to 
give him access to the vault; give him absolute control while 
examining,” says that “if he steals anything, we will put him 
in Uncle Sam's court and put him in a Federal penitentiary for 
doing it,” and that is all that this does. ; 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not this simply give concurrent juris- 
diction to the State courts and Federal courts, and is it not 
well to haye the opportunity and the right to go into either 
court which the prosecutor may find best suited to punish him 
if he is guilty of the crime? 

Mr. STEVENSON. This gives concurrent jurisdiction to the 
Federal court and does not deprive the State court of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Not now. I will call attention to this 
fact, that after the bank turns over to the examiner the assets 
of the bank they are in his possession and it is not ordinary 
larceny when he takes it because there is no taking from the 
possession of the bank, and you have difficulty when you get 
into the State court, and we propose right here and now to fix 
the law where he can not take the assets of a bank and get out 
of it by a technicality. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
question along that line? 

Mr. STEVENSON. All right. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman is a yery experi- 
enced lawyer and I will submit this question to him, that the 
passage of this amendment if it deals with something else other 
than ordinary stealing makes exclusive the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts and takes away the jurisdiction of the State 
court because it is an ordinary principle of constitutional law 
that where the United States takes jurisdiction it ousts the 
State court. Now, I will say to the gentleman we had this 
matter up—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. I heard the gentleman's statement and 
I do not propose to pause to enable him to make a speech as I 
have only a minute or two. I do not care whether it is ex- 
clusive or not exclusive. You have got a provision here which 
covers it, that when he takes or unlawfully steals or unlawfully 
misappropriates anything he can be prosecuted in the United 
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States courts and put in the penitentiary. That is what we 
ought to provide, because now we say to the bank, “ You have 
got to admit one of these men with the insignia of the United 
States Government on him and put him in complete control of 
your assets“; and if he steals we say, We will put him in the 
penitentiary where Uncle Sam himself controls and he will not 
be subject to pardon by some easy-going governor.” 

Mr. LOZIER. I move to strike out the last word, for the 
purpose of calling attention to subdivision (a) of section 16, 
on page 20 of the pending bill. This is evidently a very drastic 
provision. By express terms it prohibits any member bank of 
the Federal reserve system and all officers, directors, and em- 
ployees of such bank from making loans of any kind or char- 
acter to a bank examiner, and prescribes a punishment by 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by fine, not more than 
$5,000, for the violation of this provision. In other words, it 
is absolutely unlawful for any State or National bank that is 
a member of the Federal reserve system to make a loan of any 
amount to a bank examiner. Bank examiners under this sec- 
tion are absolutely prohibited from borrowing money from a 
bank that is a member of the Federal reserve system. This 
inhibition is absolute and unconditional. It matters not how 
small or well secured the loan might be. It matters not what 
character and yalue of collateral is pledged to secure the loan. 
It makes no difference how far removed the bank may be from 
the territory where the examiner serves. Under this section a 
bank examiner could not borrow $100 from a member bank 
even though the examiner might be solvent and worth, over all 
liabilities, a million dollars. Nor could he borrow $100 from 
a member bank even if he should offer to pledge as security 
therefor $10,000 worth of Government bonds. 

I recognize the danger in permitting member banks to extend 
favors to bank examiners, and with this policy I am in hearty 
accord. But I think this provision gocs too far and to an 
unreasonable extreme, and in my opinion the interest of the 
public, the banks, and the Government would not suffer if 
there should be a slight relaxation of this rigid rule. Is it the 
purpose of this provision to prevent a bank examiner from 
getting a loan from a member bank of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, State or national, no matter how solvent he may be. and 
without regard to the collateral he may tender as security for 
the loan? Is that the purpose of this provision? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; that is not the purpose of this pro- 
vision. That is the law now. We are only repeating it. If 
the gentleman will look at section 22 (a) of the Federal law 
he will find that that has been the law for years. 

Mr. LOZIER. I haye had no occasion to examine the law 
with reference to this particular subject, but it seems to me 
that this provision is unnecessarily harsh and drastic, and its 
severity might be slightly relaxed and still accomplish the 
results sought to be obtained by this provision. I do not think 
that a bank should be permitted to make a loan to an exam- 
iner who has acted, or who is now acting, in the territory or 
regional district where the bank is located, nor do I think that 
an examiner should be permitted at any time or place to exam- 
ine a bank from which he has at any time received favors in 
the nature of loans or gratuities of any kind or character, or 
to which bank or its owners or officers he is individually or 
financially obligated. But as this is not a new section, but the 
reenactment of a provision already in force, I shall not seek a 
modification of this provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 17. That section 22 of the Federal reserve act be amended by 
adding at the end thereof five new paragraphs to read as follows: 

“(g) If two or more persons conspire to boycott, or to blacklist, 
or to cause a general withdrawal of deposits from, or to cause 
a withdrawal of patronage from, or otherwise to injure the 
business or good will of apy national bank, or any other member 
bank of the Federal reserve system, and one or more of such parties 
do any act to affect the object of such conspiracy, each of the parties 
to such conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, 
upon conviction in any court of competent jurisdiction, be fined not 
more than $5,000, or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both, 

“(h) Whoever shall assault any person having lawful charge, con- 
trol, or custody of any money, securities, funds, or other property 
in the possession of any member bank of the Federal reserve system 
with intent to rob, steal, or purloin such money, securities, funds, or 
other property, or any part thereof, or whoever shall rob any such 
person of such money, securities, funds, or property, or any part 
thereof, shall be imprisoned not more than 20 years; and if, in efect- 
ing or attempting to effect such robbery, he shall wound such person 


having custody of such money, securities, funds, or other property, 
or put his life in jeopardy by the use of a dangerous weapon, shall 
be imprisoned for nót more than 25 years. 

“Whoever shall break into and enter any member bank of the Fed- 
eral reserve system with intent to commit a felony therein shall be 
imprisoned for not more than 20 years. 

“(i) Whoever shall make any statement, knowing it to be false, 
for the purpose of obtaining for himself or for any other person, 
firm, corporation, or association a loan of money from any member bank 
of the Federal reserve system, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, 
or both, 

“(j) Whoever shall conceal, dissipate, sell, or fraudulently divest 
himself of any personal property upon which there is a mortgage 
executed by him to any member bank shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, 
or both,” 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WIxgo: Page 22, 
section 17. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the members of the 
committee to just take a look at section 17. It undertakes to 
have the Federal Government punish a conspiracy affecting the 
credit of a bank. That is one offense. It undertakes to have 
the Federal Government punish embezzlement. It undertakes 
to haye the Federal Government punish burglary and house- 
breaking. It undertakes to have the Federal Government pun- 
ish the ordinary offense of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. It undertakes to have the Federal Government punish 
ordinary grand larceny and moving mortgaged property. 

Listen to me: I challenge you now to name a single State of 
the Union that has not a law punishing every one of these 
offenses. Can any of you name a State that does not? I go 
further: I challenge you to name one single State where the 
law against these crimes is not enforced, Stand up and 
answer me. 

Then what do you propose to do? You propose further to 
invade the police powers of the State and undertake to make 
still further the Federal courts an ordinary criminal court, to 
punish the remoyal of mortgaged property, to punish the ob- 
taining of goods under false pretenses, and to punish viola- 
tions of all these other statutes and all those other criminal 
laws that are certainly peculiarly within the province of the 
local courts to try and punish. 

Gentlemen, is it necessary? It is not necessary. You can 
not name a State where as a general proposition they fail to 
enforce these laws. Then what do you do? You pile up still 
further upon the administrative officers of the Government and 
upon the Federal courts the doing of things that by the very 
philosophy of our Government can be done better by local 
machinery. 

Then what else do you do, gentlemen? By piling up this 
load still higher you further decrease the efficiency of the Fed- 
eral machine, and you add further to the burden and the 
temptation to commit graft and fraud in the administration of 
the Federal machine. 

What else do you do, gentlemen? You further dull the sense 
of responsibility that after all is the bedrock of our free in- 
stitutions; the responsibility of the local citizens and local 
agencies to punish crime, to maintain law and order, and to 
protect human society against the ordinary criminals that 
threaten its destruction. 

Why, gentlemen, take the prohibition law. There is an illus- 
tration, Even though you retain in the Constitution the right, 
and make it the duty of a State to enforce that amendment, 
what have you got? It is a matter of common knowledge that 
in many jurisdictions they say the Federal Government has 
usurped this authority and has entered this field, and therefore 
the local officers and local grand juries are under no moral or 
legal responsibility with reference to the commission of those 
offenses, 

Do you want to add to the burden further? Do you want 
to add to the confusion further? If you continue this practice 
and this policy, then you will undertake to make a Federal 
offense of everything that touches the post office or touches the 
mails or touches any kind of Federal activity whatever, be- 
cause certainly the private property known as a national bank 
is not entitled to any more protection by a Federal court than 
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are all the officials and activities connected with the Federal 
Government. Then you will have piled upon the Federal court 
the duty of punishing offenses that from time immemorial have 
been punished and tried by local courts and local grand juries. 
Srp JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it not true that the Federal 
courts are already congested by reason of the increased juris- 
diction conferred upon them? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes. You have overburdened the local 
Federal courts and already made them police courts. The 
moment a bank is robbed, if it is a member bank, the local 
grand jury will say, “Let the Federal courts attend to that.” 
The moment you haye the question of a farmer, maybe, taking 
his wheat or his eorn or his cotton to market and disposing of 
the proceeds before he has technically satisfied the mortgage 
that the bank has upon it, you will have him haled into a Fed- 
eral court, not a local court. 

There is the evil, gentlemen. If you flatter yourselves that 
there is a feeling of respect and confidence in the hearts of the 
people of the country toward the Federal courts at this hour, 
you are mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes 
additional? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. This very thing will have a tendency to make 
it more attractive to a man to have his banking dealings with 
State banks rather than with Federal banks. Why, gentlemen, 
we will take the offense with reference to making a false 
statement. When.a farmer, a merchant, or anybody else goes 
in to his banker the banker understands, gentleman, that that 
man is going to put up the finest presentation of his condition 
he can. The banker is not going to be deceived. If you write 
this amendment into the statutes and a man wants to borrow 
money from a bank he will say, “It will be safer for me to 
go to a State bank, because if I make a statement to a national 
bank they are liable to catch me up on some technical mis- 
representation, which may not, in the first instance, have been 
misleading to the cashier, but standing naked and alone, and 
in the light of subsequent events, may be misleading, no matter 
how honest the man may have been. He may have had some 
subsequent misfortune; the value of his securities may have 
dwindled, and then the bank comes and says: “Pay, pay, or 
we will drag you into a Federal court and prosecute you.” So 
that sooner or later people will say: “We will confine our 
borrowings to State banks rather than run the risk of getting 
tangled up in a Federal eourt upon some technical matter,” 
which an over meticulous Congress, in their anxiety, have 
placed upon the statute books. 

This is vicious, gentlemen. The courts of the States can 
protect the banks against these crimes. It is the duty of the 
courts of the States to do it; they are able to do it and they 
are doing it. I protest against this further invasion of the 
police powers of the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman on the 
other side whether we can not agree on a time in which to 
close debate. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose we agree on 30 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let us go along for a while 
and then come to some agreement. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Thirty minutes is a pretty long time. 
But let me speak for a couple of minutes and then see whether 
we can not arrange this matter. 

It is fair for the House to understand why this proposal 
was inserted in the bill. I want to say to the House that this 
amendment was worked out and was based on the operations 
of the comptroller's office and the Department of Justice in 
dealing with these various cases that come up. It has been 
very carefully considered both by the Department of Justice 
nud the comptroller's office. The position of the Department of 
Justice is that there are many of these cases on which they 
can not get action in the State courts and that there should 
be some provision in the law providing for taking care of such 
cases. That is the whole crux of this situation. Some State 
courts are handling these cases in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
recognition in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition. 
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Mr. McFADDIN. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. WIxdo] whether we can not agree 
on limiting the time for discussion on this amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. I am willing to reach a reasonable agree- 
ment, What does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let us run along for a little 
while and then determine upon the time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the amendment to strike out the section 
close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, no. 

Mr. WINGO. Say 30 minutes, and say this section and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. McFADDHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and on all amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. JONES. the right to object, let me suggest 
that if you limit the speeches to about three minutes instead 
of five minutes we can all get in. There are a number of 
amendments which Members desire to offer. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania that we have been talking on this bill now for two or 
three days, and when we strike something that is really im- 
portant there seems to be a desire to cut the time for debate. 
What is the haste? Let us talk about it a little bit. 

Mr. BEEDT. If the gentieman pleases, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has made his request at the suggestion of your 
minority leader. We are trying to accede to his request. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is altogether too 
generous in his statement about that. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from Arkansas has said that 
he would like to limit debate to 30 minutes, and that is the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. How are you going to partition 
the time? That is what we would like to know. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman 20 minutes on 
* ees and 10 minutes on this side. [Cries of “ Vote!” 

vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
unless the gentleman will add five minutes more I shall have 
to object. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland and Mr. BRAND of Georgia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Georgia, a member of the committee. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Branp of Georgia: Page 22, Hne 28, 
after the word “both” insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(h) Whoever maliciously or with intent to deceive makes, pub- 
lishes, utters, repeats, or circulates any false report concerning any 
national bank or any other member bank of the Federal reserve system 
which imputes or tends to impute Insolvency er unsound financial 
conditions or financial embarrassment or which may tend to cause or 
promote or aid in causing or promoting a general withdrawal of de- 
posits from such banks or which may otherwise injure or tend to 
injure the business or good will of such bank shall be fined not more 
than $5 or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both.” 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee if there is.any objection to the 
amendment which I have just offered, and whether he will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will accept that amendment, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have examined the code of two or three dif- 
ferent States of the Union and would have examined others, 
but I have not had the time, and I can not find in any of these 
States—nor in my own State, although it has a statute upon 
the subject—a statute which makes the offense set out in this 
amendment a felony. If I am correct about there being States 
which have no such statutes as my amendment proposes, it 
follows that the argument that the adoption of my amehdment 
will be giving to the Federal courts jurisdiction of the same 
offense which the State courts now have is not well founded, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not get the full import of the 
gentleman's amendment. I want to inquire whether or not the 
terms of the amendment make it an offense if some one said 
something about a bank regardless of the truth or falsity of 
the statement. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. “ Whoever maliciously or with in- 
tent to deceive makes, publishes, utters, repeats, or circulates 
any false report” is the language of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It says, “false report.” 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes; false report. 

Continuing the statement which I want to make, suppose all 
the States in the Union have a statute similar to this, and 
when one violates a State statute that he can be prosecuted in 
the States courts, what objection is there to giving concurrent 
jurisdiction to the Federal courts for indictment and prosecu- 
tion for the same offense? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the genleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman asks what is the 
objection to making it concurrent. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman know 
that that provides for two prosecutions for the same offense 
and jeopardy in one case can not be pleaded in the other? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Exactly; but have you ever known 
of a court 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Why punish a man twice for the 
same offense? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not want to do that, but I 
want to make it sure if by such tack as contemplated by this 
amendment a bank is broken that certain punishment follows. 
Let me further answer the gentleman’s question by asking 
one. Have you ever known a defendant prosecuted and con- 
victed in the State courts for a felony like this who was 
thereafter upon the same state of facts indicted and convicted 
in the Federal court also? 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. That is done every day. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I do not think that has ever been 
done in our State. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for me to answer 
that question? I will say to the gentleman that the process by 
which they operate is that they say to a man, “If you do not 
plead guilty in the State courts, I am going to take you over 
and prosecute you in the Federal court.” 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if a 
man goes out on the streets of a city or the highways of a 
country and maliciously or with intent to deceive circulates 
a false report about a bank against which he harbors some 
grievance, if he escapes prosecution in the State courts, the 
Federal courts should have the right to bring him to the bar 
of justice to answer for his conduct; should he escape prosecu- 
tion though his evil conduct and false reports may haye caused 
a bank to close its doors? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be given fiye minutes more to discuss this 
amendment. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The time is limited, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the motion that has been agreed 
to that request is not in order, as the debate has been limited 
to 30 minutes with the understanding that the time be appor- 
tioned to certain Members who signified their desire to be 
recognized. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be heard in favor 
of the Wingo amendment, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I haye already asked recognition 
for that purpose, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a ques- 
tion for information? I have no desire to take up the time of 
the House; but who fixed the time for me to speak at only five 
minutes? I am a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The rules of the committee. The rules of 
the committee say that a Member is entitled to speak for five 
minutes when the bill is being read for amendment. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. We agreed upon 30 minutes, but 1 
want to know who has the right to divide up that 30 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer some 
amendinents without making any comments upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is it the gentleman from Georgia 
desires to know? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I want to know when an agreement 
is made to limit the debate to 30 minutes what law or rule or 


what person has the right to say a member of the committee 
can speak only five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rules of the Committee of the Whole 
House are very explicit that a person in debate on an amend- 
ment is entitled to speak for five minutes and no longer. That 
is the rule of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 23, line 15, 
strike out lines 15 to 25, inclusive. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
am not a banker and have not discussed the technical banking 
provisions of this bill, but my business experience has been 
chiefly in the courthouse and I think I know something about 
the prosecution and defense of criminal cases, for I have ap- 
peared on both sides of that issue as often as I could. 
[Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I want you to realize and understand what you 
are proposing to do in this section of the bill. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] made a clear statement. I be- 
lieve the whole section ought to go out, but if you do not strike 
out the whole section, for heaven’s sake strike out paragraphs 
(i) and (j) on page 23. 

In reply to the argument of the gentleman from Arkansas, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McoFappen] made the 
same old-stock argument that “this section has been very 
carefully considered by the committee.” That is one reason 
why I am in favor of striking out the section, because it has 
been too carefully considered by the committee. 

Here is what the bill proposes to do: You are making a 
Federal offense, hauling people halfway across the State in 
some cases into a Federal court for a crime already punish- 
able under State law. Now listen: 


(i) Whoever shall make any statement, knowing it to be false, for 
the purpose of obtaining for himself or for any other person, firm, 
corporation, or association a loan of money from any member bank 
of the Federal reserye system shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five years, or both, 


Why gentlemen it does not require that the bank shall loan 
any money on the statement. Every State law requires be- 
fore the party can be prosecuted that he must make a false 
statement, that the bank must believe the statement, and that 
he must get the money. Under this provision if a citizen goes 
into a bank and says, Mr. Banker, I want to borrow some 
money,” and the banker asks him what kind of a crop he has 
and he says a fine crop and after a while the grasshoppers eat 
it up he may possibly be annoyed by a charge of making a 
false statement, though he receives no money on the faith of 
such statement. 

Now what is section (j)? 


(j) Whoever shall conceal, dissipate, sell, or fraudulently divest 
himself of any personal property upon which there is a mortgage 
executed by him to any member bank shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 


In other words, the bank has a mortgage on some personal 
property. It is already an offense under the State law, and 
yet if you pass this law, if that mortgagor disposes of a part 
of the mortgaged property he becomes guilty of a Federal of- 
fense and can be hauled half way across some State into a 
Federal court, when he could have been prosecuted under the 
State law in the county where the charge arose. 

What else do you do? Under the law a trial and conviction 
in the Federal court is no bar to a prosecution in the State 
court. The conviction in the State court is no bar to a prose- 
cution in the Federal court. If some little trader happens to 
dispose of a spotted calf on which some member bank has a 
mortgage, though there may remain ample security to satisfy 
the debt, he is subject to prosecution and conviction in both 
the State and Federal courts. It is not even provided that the 
sale must be fraudulent. 

Gentlemen, you are going too far. These offenses ought not 
to be federalized. There is no more crime, no more moral 
turpitude in going to a national bank and getting money under 
false pretenses than there is in going to a merchant's place of 
business and getting money under false pretenses. There is no 
more moral turpitude and no more crime in going into a na- 
tional bank and defrauding the bank of $5 than there is in 
defrauding an individual of $5. Why do you want to make it 
a double offense to get money from a bank? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. WILLIAMSON i Page 23, Une 21, after the word 
“sell” insert the words “ without the written consent of the mortga- 
gee.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I think the necessity for the amendment I have just 
offered is self-evident. As the section now stands, it would 
become an offense to sell mortgaged property even though the 
written consent of the mortgagee was given. The amend- 
ment is similar to the language carried in the statutes of the 
various States and is necessary in order that the parties to the 
mortgage may agree to dispose of the property pledged for 
the purpose of liquidation. Unless the bill is modified as sug- 
gested it would be very difficult for the mortgagor in many 
eases to meet his obligations when due. 

Now, I want to devote the rest of my time to the attack 
that has been made on section 17 of the bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Is the gentleman really sure that putting 
in the word “ mortgagee” would cover the offense if the mort- 
gage was in the hands of an assignee? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Probably not. It would then be cov- 
ered by State law. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. When it gets beyond the hands of the 
mortgagee it is not an offense? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; the offense would be covered by 
the Federal statute only so long as the mortgage is among the 
assets of the bank making the loan. I want to say in that 
connection that the whole purpose of the section is to provide 
for punishment of offenses against national banks, and the 
moment the mortgage comes into the bands of a private indi- 
vidual or another bank there is no longer any necessity of 
following it up by a Federal statute. 

Mr. RAMSHYDR. The offense is against the people, and not 

the corporation, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Technically, under the law, that is 
correct, Actually, it is against the bank. 

I can not yield to the gentleman further on that point. Sub- 
section (i) has been criticized by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. ConNALLY] upon the ground that under it the mere mak- 
ing of a false statement to the bank for the purpose of obtain- 
ing credit, even though that statement is not acted upon by the 
bank, would constitute an offense. It is a well-recognized prin- 
ciple in law that a section or a paragraph must be construed 
in connection with the context and in connection with the gen- 
eral purposes of the section or bill, as the case may be. When 
so read and construed it becomes perfectly clear that a man 
could not be prosecuted under this paragraph for making false 
representations to a bank upon which the bank did not act to 
its injury and upon which it extended no credit. The section 
as written has been passed upon, as I understand it, by the 
Department of Justice, and presumably is in good form. Cer- 
tainly the construction can not be placed upon it that has been 
attempted here. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Has the Department of Justice passed 
upon the gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, no; it has not. As to whether or 
not we should give the Federal courts concurrent jurisdiction 
with the State courts in punishing robbery and other crimes 
against national banks, as I regard it, is merely a question of 
policy. ‘The whole Federal reserve system is built upon the 
national banks, and the bill simply seeks to extend to the 
national banks the protection of Federal law. If this shall 
appear to the House to be an unwise policy, the section should 


go out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I can not yield. Time is too limited. 
This protection is one, however, that I think might well be 
granted. We have had innumerable cases of holdups not only 
of national banks, but of State banks thronghout the Union. 
There has not been one case in ten where punishment has been 
meted ont to the robbers. I have bad considerable experience 
not only as a prosecuting attorney, but on the bench, and know 
that the prejudice against the banks is so great in some com- 
munities that prohibited offenses against them often go unpun- 
ished, even though evidence against those charged is of a 
convincing character. 

The section as written is aimed at better law enforcement, 
and law enforcement in the end is primarily in the interest of 
the whole people, and not in the interest of any individual or 


special group, further than to protect such individual or group 


against lawless and criminal acts. If this section does not 
contribute to better law enforcement and added protection to 
national banks, it may well be dispensed with. But if it does, 
it should be retained. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I want to supplement what 
was said by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINcol and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cox xALLT] by calling attention to 
the fact that under paragraph (j) we not only Federalize the 
offenses named in this act but we create offenses which, I dare 
say, do not exist in any substantial number of States in the 
Union. I call attention to the language of the last paragraph 
of this section, and I ask Members to give it their attention, 
especially those of you who are lawyers: 


Whoever shall conceal, dissipate, sell, or fraudulently divest himself 
of any personal property upon which there is a mortgage executed by 
him to any member bank shall be punished by fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than fiye years, 


“Whoever shall conceal "—not fraudulently conceal, not con- 
ceal with intent to harm or injure anybody having a claim to 
property, but whoever shall merely conceal; whoever shall 
dissipate—not fraudulently dissipate—and whoever shall sell, 
not fraudulently sell, or convey—not whoever shall sell for the 
purpose of hindering, delaying, or defrauding a bank who has a 
claim on the property, but whoever shall sell any property upon 
whieh he has given a mortgage shall be punished by the fine 
or imprisonment as fixed in this section of the bill. The only 

lification requiring a fraudulent intent is as to one who 

vests himself of personal property upon which he has given a 
mortgage. Are we ready to say to the farmers of the South 
and West who are accustomed to execute mortgages on their 
crops that every time they take a bale of cotton or a load of 
wheat or a load of hay or a load of hogs to market and sell 
it, even though it be for the purpose of discharging a mortgage 
upon that identical property and without wrongful intent, they 
shall be subjected to the trial for a Federal offense and dragged 
across the country and tried in a Federal court as a criminal 
who is trying to defraud somebody in a sense equal to that of 
larceny? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr, STEAGALL. Yes. : 7 

Mr. WATKINS. I have suggested an amendment, and I think 
the committee will agree with it, and I ask the gentleman 
wong a thinks it is sig cas I suggest that, following the 
word “ whoever,” we insert words “with inten Fi 
Would that suffice? . 

Mr. STEAGALL. That would help it, but something 
that is needed in several other paragraphs of this section, pen 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALL¥]} pointed out that 
merely for going into a bank and making a statement which 
might be found not to be accurate a man would subject him- 
self to the penalties of this section, even though the bank may 
not have been defrauded, even though the bank may not have 
parted with one dollar of its money by reason of the false rep- 
resentation. It is ridiculous, and any lawyer who has ever had 
any experience in either defending or prosecuting eriminal 
cases knows this is so, Such a statute would work untold 
hardship and injustice. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think that 
as a general proposition these bankers ought fo be interested 
in maintaining good State governments where they can get 
protection? What is the reason for this? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Certainly. I agree with all that has been 
said about the vicious policy of federalizing every petty offense 
like this does and subjecting citizens to trial in distant courts 
under Federal authority instead of holding them responsible 
to the citizenship of their own county, who know the customs 
that prevail in that particular community, under the good old 
system that once prevailed in this country where the people 
governed themselves back home in their States. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland and other Members rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Maryland yield to me to make a short statement? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I rise for the purpose of suggesting that 
inasmuch as the attorneys here are raising so much objection 
to this section, so far as I am concerned, I shall agree with 
the opposition to strike it out. [Applanse.] 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. That being the case, I shall not take 
up much of the time of the committee in discussing the neces- 
sity for clearly defining the difference between the penal sys- 
tem of the United States and the entirely separate and distinct 
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penal system of each of the individual and sovereign States. 
I have just touched on this question in my remarks on my pro- 
posed amendment to strike out section 16. There may be some 
doubt in your minds as to whether or not section 16 deals with 
what should be made a Federal offense, but there should be no 
doubt that section 17 creates new Federal crimes, which are not 
now Federal crimes and which should not properly be made 
Federal crimes. I am glad the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Wıxco] has moved to strike out section 17, as I stated when I 
opposed section 16, I intended to move to strike out section 
17 ss member of the Banking and Currency Committee did 
not do so. 
The report of the committee on section 17 states: 


Sec. 17. This section amends section 22 of the Federal reserve 
act by making the following acts crimes punishable under Federal 
statute: Conspiracy to boycott, blacklist, or to cause withdrawal or 
deposits from a member bank; robbery or burglary of a member 
bank; making intentional false statements for purpose of obtaining 
credit from a member bank; and franduently dissipating or selling 
personal property upon which there is a mortgage to a member bank. 


Section 17, therefore, admittedly creates a number of new 
offenses against the laws of the United States as distinguished 
from existing offenses defined by the laws of the various 
States. The fundamental theory of Federal and State laws 
has always been, until very recent years, that the State laws 
dealt with local crimes and the Federal laws with offenses 
against the United States itself or some of its own laws on 
matters peculiarly relating to the Federal Government. 80 
jeaious of the independence of State police laws from Federal 
encroachment were the founders of the Constitution that Wil- 
liam Maclay, Senator from Pennsylvania, voted against the 
judiciary bill in July, 1789. This bill, which had been pre- 
pared by a Senate committee of which such friends of freedom 
as Charles Carroll of Carrollton were members, was bitterly 
opposed by some of the State rights Members of the Senate. 


“I opposed this bill from the beginning,” Senator Maclay wrote in 
his Journal.“ “It certainly is a vile law system calculated for ex- 
pense and with a design to draw by degrees all law business into the 
Federal courts. The Constitution is meant to swallow all the State 
constitutions by degrees, and thus to swallow by degrees all the State 
judiciaries.” 


The watchful care with which all Federal penal laws were 
scrutinized kept Maclay’s prediction from having any special 
warning until recent years, when the tendency arose to put 
more and more burdens on the Federal judicial system. To- 
day we can well consider Senator Maclay’s warning. The 
Federal Government should be strong in its legitimate proy- 
ince, but it is weakened by attempts to expand its sphere to 
matters which are essentially and properly matters for the 
local police power of the separate and individual States. 

Burglary is a well-known crime. It is recognized and pun- 
ishéd in every State of the Union. There is no difference, 
from the standpoint of orderly jurisprudence, whether burglary 
is committed on a Federal reserve bank, State bank, or a bank 
that has not joined the Federal reserye system. The laws of 
every State now punish the bank burglar, whether the bank bea 
reserve bank or not. There is no need to create double jeop- 
ardy and permit the State and the United States to punish 
for the same burglary. 

Nor is it wise to take from the States the right to try bank 
burglars who happened to select a bank that had joined the 
Federal reserve system. Here, however, is one of the things 
that section 17 of the pending bill proposes. Section 17 con- 
tains the following: 


Whoever shall break into and enter any member bank of the Federal 
reserve system with intent to commit a felony therein shall be im- 
prisoned for not more than 20 years, 


Already, the Federal courts are swamped with cases that 
properly belong to the State courts, and here you are asked to 
add new crimes to the Federal Penal Code. You are asked to 
make new Federal crimes of matters that are now taken care 
of properly by the State courts. 

Suppose burglars entered two banks, a State bank located 
next door to a State bank that had joined the Federal reserve 
system, and suppose they stole the same amount of money from 
the nonmember bank as they stole from the member bank; 
the offense would be the same, an offense against the peace 
of the State, and yet, by section 17, one offense would be a 
Federal crime and the other would be only a State crime. If 
the burglaries were committed, let us say, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, one offense would be triable locally and 
the other in Baltimore in the United States District Court, 


with the probability that in the latter case the burglar could 
be tried a second time by the local State court, even after con- 
viction by the Federal court, thus violating the guarantee 
* t 5 . in the Constitution. 

am gla } an the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee [Mr, MoFabpen}, who has so ably handled this complex 
and difficult bill, has stated that he accepts the amendment 
of Mr. Winco, and I hope you will vote to strike out of the 
pending bill section 17 and thus prevent a further and un- 
warranted encroachment on the police powers of the States. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to know whether the 
various gentlemen who have perfecting amendments desire to 
withdraw them? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No; I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I would be glad for the Clerk to 
report my amendment as a new paragraph. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I make the point of order that de- 
bate is exhausted on all amendments pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire his amend- 
ment to be put for action by the committee? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a motion to strike out the lan- 
guage of the section. Does the gentleman wish his perfecting 
amendment to be considered? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I want a vote upon my amendment, 
and if I can withdraw it for the present and reintroduce it as a 
new paragraph I will do that. I withdraw it, Mr. Chairman, 
for the moment. 

Mr. AYRES, Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amendment 
which I offer, which is in the hands of the Clerk. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ayres: Page 23, line 25, after the words 
“or both,” insert the following as a new paragraph to be designated: 

“(k) It shall be unlawful for any director of any Federal reserve 
bank to solicit, either directly or indirectly, bis reappointment or re- 
election as a director of any such bank. Any director who willfully 
violates this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shali on conviction thereof, in any district court of the United States, 
be fined not more than $1,000 or shall be imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both such fine and imprisonment.” 


During the reading of the amendment, 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. AYRES. I suggest the gentleman wait until it is read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will com- 
plete the reading of the amendment, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Arkansas to strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I have followed the 
discussion of this bill with deep interest and with, I must 
admit, some changes in previously formed opinions regarding 
the main subject of the bill. 

I entered this consideration with pronounced views against 
branch banking, believing as I did that it was wrong in princi- 
ple. This was not only my judgment, but I was supported in 
this view by the leading national bank officials in my district, 
with whom I have frequently discussed this subject. 

While I entertained the same opinion as that held by the 
members of the great Committee on Banking and Currency of 
this body as to the provisions of the bill being wrong in 
principle but necessary for expediency, I have sought to follow 
them, realizing as I do the fact that their opportunity to 
study the question in all of it phases was far superior to my 
own, and now, after weighing all evidence adduced by members 
of the committee supporting the bill, I have decided to surren- 
der principle for expediency and support the bill. I intend to 
yote for it. 

I desire, first, however, to voice my objection to the princi- - 
ple which is embodied in the bill and to express the hope 
entertained by its proponents that it will not mean the enter- 
ing wedge that will ultimately mean its further spread than 
the confines proposed in the bill, i. e., cities haying a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or more, and with no branches outside the city 
in which the parent bank is domiciled. 
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I realize, as the committee suggests, that this action is one 
only of expediency and taken to protect the national bank 
members of the Federal reserve bank against the possibility of 
being foreed to surrender their national bank charters and 
their membership in the Federal reserve system and take out 
State charters, which action very many of our national banks 
have felt forced to take recently to enable them to meet the 
competition of State banks in States permitting branch bank- 
ing by their member banks. This bill would give national banks 
only the same rights as their competitive State banks enjoy, 
thus enabling them to meet this competition and still be a part 
of the Federal reserve system, the perpetuity and stability of 
which appears to be threatened unless such action as this be 
taken. 

The arguments presented by the committee have been impel- 
ling and convincing, and I have been constrained to follow them 
in their views. I believe the Federal reserve system to be a 
strong and most needful financial agency of the Government, 
yet I can not help but question whether it has conducted its 
affairs as was contemplated by the framers of the act. It was 
intended that it prevent failure of its member banks, which 
failures cause such hardship on the people and communities 
where they occur. It seems, however, that the Federal reserve 
banks have not exercised this province, This is evidenced by 
the failure during the last year of 750 national and State banks 
and a great majority of these were national banks. They 
were mostly located in the agricultural sections of our country, 
where the greatest hardships were felt by the action of the 
Federal reserve banks in bringing about overnight almost the 
policy of deflation in 1919. 

After the period of great inflation during the war deflation 
was necessary and should have been started when the war 
closed and by a more gradual process, which would have al- 
lowed all to gradually adjust their affairs so that when finally 
accomplished no such disturbance of business nor such irrep- 
arable losses would have resulted as those sustained by our 
people following agricultural pursuits have suffered. I there- 
fore charge the Federal reserve banks very largely responsible 
for the deplorable condition agriculture has passed through 
during the past four years, and from which it is still snffering. 

Branch banking is wrong in my judgment. It tends to foster 
monopolization. Yet I have known of many instances where 
branches of this system located in agricultural sections hard 
hit by this deflation by reason of frozen assets, caused by the 
great depreciation of values, When found by their bank exam- 
iners to be insolvent and their closing contemplated were not 
allowed to be closed, which would have entailed such loss to 
depositors and communities, but were at once given aid by the 
parent bank and the branch bank kept open.. The great losses 
following Closings were averted. To these communities branch 
banking was a great blessing. 

Query: Should not our Federal reserve banks show like con- 
sideration to their member banks? In the case of those national 
banks which have failed, coming under my personal knowledge, 
could they have been given the assistance by the Federal re- 
serve banks as given by the parent bank to its branches these 
frozen assets would have ere this, perhaps, or within a short 
time, become liquid and these great losses have been averted. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, it is almost impossible for me 
to visualize bankers coming before Congress and asking for 
legislation in the interests of the people. The McFadden bill 
is purely a piece of class legislation, and as such I am against 
it. It is not claimed for it that its passage will benefit the 
people in general. Its passage is asked in order that the 
national banks may be benefited. The main purpose of the bill 
is to sanction and extend branch banking, to a limited extent 
to be sure, but it will be an entering wedge, if passed, that 

will in a short time drive the small bankers ont of business 

and the locat banks out of existence. The proponents of the bill 
say that the national banks and the Federal reserve system is 
threatened with dire calamity through the inroads into the 
banking business by the State banks. To get justice for the 
poor, down-trodden, big national banks—the small banks are 
not considered—the proponents ask for perpetual charters and 
the right to establish branch banks. A few minor favors are 
asked for, like the increase in the loan limit to individuals 
and extension of time for loan periods on city real estate from 
one to five years, These demands are supposed to tickle the 
small-town bankers and line up their support for the bill, 

The bill also sets up a new catalogue of crimes under Federal 
law for offenses against national banks and bankers by which 
it would be possible to mete ont double punishment in State 
and Federal courts for the same crimes. This bill has the real 
earmarks of class legislation, for after having asked for the 
different special favors, we are importuned to throw the strong 


arm of the law around them by which these interests will be 
perpetually protected in their old and new rights and also to a 
great extent eliminate every risk in the business. 

The bill proposes that if two or more persons conspire to 
boycott, blacklist, or cause a general withdrawal of funds or 
to injure the business or good will of a national bank or other 
members of the Federal reserve, each party shall be liable to 
a fine of $5,000 or five years’ imprisonment, or both. If we 
establish this as law, it may indeed be dangerous in any man- 
ner at all to criticize a banker. The bill provides that bank 
robbery shall be punishable by imprisonment for 20 years, and 
if a dangerous weapon is used, 25 years. The making of a 
false financial statement for the purpose of obtaining credit 
shall be punishable by a fine up to $5,000 or five years’ impris- 
onment, or both. The selling of mortgaged property shall be 
punishable to the same extent of severity as the making of 
false credit statements. I am willing that bank robbery shall 
be severely punished, but before I vote for these severe penal- 
ties I want to wait and see what size of punishment will be 
meted out to an arch criminal like Colonel Forbes, whose 
stealings are reputed to have run into the hundreds of mil- 
lions and who has caused more suffering than any bank robber 
or bank wrecker on record. I also want to see what punish- 
ment will be given Doheny, Sinclair, and Fall for their steal- 
ing of hundreds of millions of dollars“ worth of the public 
domain from the Government before I vote for the severe pen- 
altics asked here to be meted out against, for instance, a far- 
mer in desperate financial circumstances trying to obtain a 
loan to save his home, who may under the stress of the cir- 
cumstances overvalue his assets, or for the severe penalties 
asked here that might be inflicted upon a farmer who might 
kill and eat a calf that had been mortgaged. 

There are also many other provisions in this bill that have 
been extensively discussed and which I will not be able to 
take up, which are, to my mind, not proposed in the interests 
of the public good. We are asked to give to national banks 
perpetual charters, just like patents of nobility were granted 
by monarchs of the Old World to their favorites. The Federal 
Congress should grant no perpetual right. We have enough 
of a money aristocracy and banking nobility as it is to-day 
without passing any legislation that would forever perpetuate 
their privileges. 

In these discussions there have incidentally been alluded to 
the many bank failures the country has had during the last 
four years. It is true that we have had nearly 2,000 bank 
failures during the Republican administration, but the banks 
that have failed have been nearly all located in the agricul- 
tural districts. Nearly all have been comparatively small 
banks that would not have been materially benefited by the 
passage of this act. Of the banks that failed less than one- 
sixth have been national banks. Yet we are asked to pass this 
bill to stop the inroads of competition from State banks. The 
banks that failed in the agricultural districts failed because 
the farmers failed and not because some more special priv- 
ileges should have been afforded them. Whenever we so adjust 
affairs that the farmers again become prosperous banks will 
again prosper, even without any new banking laws being 
passed. Not one champion of this bill has shown us that the 
passage of it would mean lower interest rates to the farmers 
and the people in general. I have heard nothing to that effect 
in the debate upon the floor of the House, nor have I seen any- 
thing that would hold out such a promise in the printed hear- 
ings. 

Some of the supporters of this bill admit that the passage 
of it will further extend branch banking and claim that the 
extension of branch banking will work for the public good. 
Other supporters of it claim that it contains only as much of 
the evils of branch banking as is necessary as an antidote 
against branch banking by State banks where it exists. Only 
one place in the hearing can I find that the question of lower 
interest rates for the farmer is touched on at all in the dis- 
cussion of the bill in the committee. The Hon. Edmund Platt, 
vice governor of the Federal Reserve Board, who champions 
branch banking, quoted from a report of a recent parliamen- 
tary investigation in England to the effect that the extension 
of branch banking and the extermination of country banks 
had brought about keener competition and resulted in better 
treatment to agricultural communities, He had found this 
borne out also by the findings of a Canadian committee which 
investigated credit conditions in the Canadian Northwest a 
couple of years ago. He also referred to a statement by Mr. 
Frank Murphy and Mr. Cashman, of Minnesota, appearing in 
the hearings on the McNary-Haugen bill, from which he de- 
ducted that farmers get lower interest rates from Canadian 
banks than farmers get from banks in our own country, 
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There may be some truth to this; but monopoly, with us, 
has always taken the other course, namely, to eliminate com- 
petition. If, as in the matter of branch in England 
and Canada, it stimulates competition and results in better 


servation, usually been true in this country. In the North- 
west, where I liye, we have the branch or line lumber yard 
and the branch or line elevator, but the creation of monopoly 
in these branches of trade has not worked out to the best 
advantage of the people. These business organizations have 
always charged the public all the traffic would bear, and driven 
farmers to organize for mutual protection, and compelled them 
in many places to enter actively into business in these lines. 
To add branch banking would be to add another evil to those 
already in existence. 

The local home banker ought to be given a further lease 
of life. He is usually the first man to come to the front with 
his advice and his money for the things that build better com- 
munities; and while the small-town banker has not always 
given the service he ought to have given, the strenuousness of 
the last years, I think, has taught him a lesson and brought 
him closer to and in closer touch with the people of the com- 
munity. 

To sum it up, I have not been shown where this bill will 
benefit the people generally. The couple of items in it that 
might be of interest to the small-town banker is not enough 
to offset the evil things in it. I am firmly convinced that the 
passage of the McFadden bill would be the beginning of the 
end of the small-town banker. For that reason I feel con- 
strained to vote against it. In casting my vote against this 
bill I feel sure that I am expressing the will of my constitu- 
ents—the farmer, whose interest it is not to have banking 
monopoly further extended, and the small-town banker, whom 
I want to see yet have a right to a place in the sun. Of much 
more value to the people than would be branch banking would 
be the right of the people to establish cooperative banks, but 
as yet even to propose it would be considered revolutionary. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty accord with 
Judge Boyce, of Delaware, who says: 


I have given my best consideration to the bill before the House, I 
have listened with careful attention to the arguments of the various 
Members who have discussed the bill pro and con. 

My opinion is that if the bill shall be passed it will not strengthen, 
but will weaken, the Federal reserve system, if not the national banking 
system generally. 

In an amendment to the Federal reserve act, passed in 1917, intended 
to encourage banks and trust companies of State origin to become 
members of the Federal reserve system, it was declared: “Subject 
to the provisions of this act and to the regulations of the board 
made pursuant thereto, any bank becoming a member of the Federal 
reserve system shall retain its full charter and statutory rights as a 
State bank or trust company, and may continue to exercise all corpo- 
rate powers granted it by the State in which it was created, and shall 
be entitled to all privileges of member banks.” 

Obviously the bill is more or less patehwork and, if passed, it will, 
in my opinion, tend to allenate State banks from the Federal reserve 
system. A more desirable bill, it seems to me, would be to liberalize 
the national banking system and place the banks of the national sys- 
tem more nearly on a parity position with the best State banks. 

The Federal reserve system, having been created, it is desirable that 
all eligible State, as well as national banking associations, should be 
equally encouraged to join the Federal reserve system and thereby 
give the greatest possible financial strength to all banks, whether 
national or State, 

In the discussion of the bill under consideration, it has become 
manifest that there exists a fear that the Federal reserve system is 
in danger, due, in a more or less degree, to the existence of the dual 
banking system in the country with the lack of parity between the 
two systems and particularly in respect to membership in the Federal 
reserve system. 

What is most desirable is the avoidance of the impairment of the 
financial strength of either system of banking, and the safeguarding 
of the Federal reserve system. My opinion is that the present bill 
will, it passed, drive State banks from the Federal reserve system, 
greatly impairing the system. The feature in the bill providing for 
branch banks will not relieve the situation and is, to my mind, of 
doubtful wisdom—altogether, I am constrained to vote against the 
bill. ; 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia whether his amendment is in the form of 
a new section? 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes; I am offering it as a new 
paragraph to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment in the form of a new section which the Clerk will 
treatment to the common man, the reverse has, to my ob- repo 


rt. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert as a new section to read as follows: 

“Suc. 17. (a) Whoever maliciously, or with intent to deceive, 
makes, publishes, utters, repeats, or circulates any false report con- 
cerning any national bank, or any other member bank of the Federal 
reserve system, which imputes or tends to impute insolvency, or 
unsound financial condition, or financial embarrassment, or which may 
tend to cause or provoke, or aid in causing or provoking, a general 
withdrawal of deposits from such banks, or which may otherwise 
injure, or tend to injure, the business or good will of such banking, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned for not more than 
five years, or both.” 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment offered is not germane to the Dill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Although section 17, which adds a para- 
graph to section 22 of the Federal reserve act has been strieken 
out, seetion 16, which also adds a paragraph to section 22 of 
the Federal reserve act, is still in the bill and therefore the 
Chair thinks the amendment is germane and overrules the 
point of order. 

a, * Has not debate been exhausted on this 
section : 

The CHAIRMAN. No; this is a new section. All debate on 
section 17 and amendments thereto has been exhausted and 
the section has been stricken out, but this is a new section 
being offered. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
be limited to five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the new section 
which I propose, being known as section 17, reads as follows: 


(h) Whoever, maliciously or with intent to deceive, makes, publishes, 
utters, repeats, or circulates any false report concerning any national 
bank or any other member bank of the Federal reserve system, which 
imputes or tends to impute insolvency or unsound financial condition 
or financial embarrassment, or which. may tend to cause or provoke, or 
aid in causing or provoking, a general withdrawal of deposits from 
such bank, or which may otherwise injure, or tend to injure, the busi- 
ness or good will of such bank, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than five years, or both. 


In the first place, I want to say that a provision seeking 
practically the same purpose as my amendment was in the bill 
as originally introduced. It was stricken out of the bill by a 
majority vote of the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
This amendment has been recommended by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and my information is that it meets with the 
approval not only of the Federal Reserve Board but of the 
Treasury Department. Besides, the distinguished chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the House himself, 
as the committee knows, has agreed to accept the amendment. 
In addition to this, so far as I am informed, there is no mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Committee, either Republican 
or Democrat, who is opposed to this amendment. 

There is a very strong sentiment throughout the country in 
favor of this amendment as a protection to the national and 
State member banks of the Federal reserve system. So far as 
I can ascertain, but few States have State laws which cover in 
terms the offense sought to be made a felony by this amend- 
ment. If this is not true, and if all the States have similar 
laws, the adoption of the amendment would only be giving 
Federal courts concurrent jurisdiction of the offense sought to 
be made a Federal offense by the language of this amendment. 
No one, of course, wants any offender to be punished twice 
for the same offense, and yet I believe that the Federal law 
should be thus amended so as to protect all member banks of 
the Federal reserve system. A 

The punishment for such an offense as provided for by this 
amendment should not be left exclusively for the State courts 
to deal with. These member banks of the Federal reserve 
system are entitled to the assistance of the Federal courts in 
order to protect its own financial institutions. Every stockholder 
and every depositor in national banks, and also State banks 
which are members of the Federal reserve system, should have 
the aid of the Federal court in punishing any person who may, 
maliciously and with intent to deceive, circulate false reports 
against the solvency of these Federal institutions. The depositors 
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and stockholders of these banks are entitled to special protec- 
tion against any evil person who, maliciously and with intent 
to deceive, makes and utters false reports concerning their 
| solvency. It is a serious offense for one maliciously or with 
ithe intent to deceive to make and circulate false reports which 
would tend to break or cause or provoke a general withdrawal 
‘of deposits from any bank. There is no more successful way 
to bring about the breaking of a bank to the great injury of 
any community, as well as to its depositors and stockholders, 
than to make people believe false reports which may be ma- 
liciously uttered and circulated about the solvency of a bank. 
There is more or less prejudice against the Federal reserve 
System and member banks of this system in the minds of many 
‘of the people during these perilous times, and the minds of the 
depositors can be easily misled by false reports against the 
‚Solvency of a bank. I contend there would be no infringement 
upon the rights of a State to enact a Federal law making it a 
‘crime to maliciously make and circulate false reports with 
intent to deceive the public in regard to the solvency of banks. 
It ought to be generally known throughout the United States 
that it is felony under the Federal law, as well as State laws, 
to be guilty of such conduct. I am not speaking particularly 
in defense of national banks or member banks of the Federal 
reserve system, but my interest is in and I am concerned about 
the depositors and stockholders in these banks. 

The adoption of this amendment will hurt no individual, will 
injure no bank, State or Federal, and no bank whether in or out 
of the Federal reserve system, and yet will afford protection 
to the stockholders and depositors in all the banks of the 
Federal reserve system. Conceding that the States of the 
Union have similar laws, a malicious person would hesitate a 
long time before circulating false reports about the solvency 
of a bank with intent to deceive the people if he knew that not 
only the State courts could indict and conyict, but that the Fed- 
eral courts would certainly punish him if for any reason the 
State courts did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That section 24 of the Federal reserve act be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec, 24. (a) Any national banking association may make loans 
secured by first lien upon improved real estate, including improved 
farm land, situated within its Federal reserve district or within a 
radius of 100 miles of the place in which such bank is located, irre- 
spective of district lines. A loan secured by real estate within the 
meaning of this section shall be in the form of an obligation or obliga- 
tions secured by mortgage, trust deed, or other such instrument upon 
real estate when the entire amount of such obligation or obligations 
is made or is sold to such association, The amount of any such loan 
shall not exceed 50 per cent of the actual value of the real estate 
offered for security, and such loan shall not run for a longer term 
than five years. Any such bank may make such loans only when the 
aggregate amount of such loans held by it or on which it is liable as 
indorser or guarantor or otherwise does not exceed a sum equal to 25 
per cent of the amount of the capital stock of such association actually 
paid in and unimpaired and 25 per cent of its unimpaired surplus 
fund, or to one-third of its time deposits, subject to the general limi- 
tation contained in section 5200 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. Such banks may continue hereafter as heretofore to receive 
time deposits and to pay interest on the same, but the rate of interest 
which such banks may pay upon such time deposits or upon sayings or 
other deposits shall not exceed the maximum rate authorized to be paid 
upon such deposits by State banks or trust companies organized under 
the laws of the State wherein such national banking association is 
located ; 

“(b) Any national banking association may, subject to the limita- 
tions contained in section 5200 (9) of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, engage in the business of purchasing and selling without 
recourse obligations evidencing indebtedness of any person, copartner- 
ship, association, or corporation in the form of bonds, notes, debentures, 
and the like commonly known as investment securities. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit and enlight- 
enment of the Members of the House I would like to make a 
brief statement as to this section. 

Section 18 is a reenactment of section 24 of the Federal 
reserve act, under the provisions of which a national bank is 
permitted to make loans upon improved real estate. The only 
substantial change made from the existing law is the increase of 
the period for which a loan may be made upon improved city 
property from a period of one year to a period of five years. The 


demand for this change in the law has been made with great 
insistency, and it meets with practically the unanimous ap- 
proval of the national banks in the small towns and cities. 
The large city banks are not particularly interested in lending 
money upon city property, but in the case of the bank in the 
small communities the situation is different. First mortgages 
upon improved city property is the best security which the 
customers of the banks in the small communities can offer. 
The present time limit of one year is too short to meet the 
situation. Such real-estate loans are ordinarily made by State 
banks for periods from three to five years. A five-year mort- 
gage note upon improved city property is more liquid-and has a 
greater marketability than a one-year mortgage note. 

Next to branch banking the competition which these smaller 
national banks feel most from the State banks is in this matter 
of real-estate loans, If a national bank can not accommodate its 
customer by lending him money upon the security of his city 
property for a period longer than one year, such a customer natu- 
rally goes across the street to one of the State banks or trust 
companies, where he obtains a loan upon the security of his 
real estate for the period he desires. The commercial account 
of such a customer in many cases will gravitate toward the 
bank which makes him such a loan. In this manner State 
banks and trust companies in the smaller cities and towns have 
been able to make steady inroads upon the business of the 
national banks to such an extent as seriously to impair their 
progress. This section as redrafted will have the effect of 
lifting to a considerable extent this handicap upon the smaller 
national banks. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; I will. 

Mr. WINGO. This authorizes the national banks to tie up 
their assets for five years on real-estate loans. Now practi- 
cally all the big banks are for it. But did any of them fail 
to raise an objection when we tried to have a more liberal 
period afforded for agricultural paper? Can you conceive of 
anything that is colder and less liquid than a five-year loan on 
real estate? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I have just said to the House that it is 
more liquid than a one-year mortgage. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
that I desire to put in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STEVENSON: Page 24, line after the 
word “ deposits“ insert the words * at the election of the association.” 


Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to offer. 
I am a member of the cominittee. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman desire to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that after the gen- 
tleman from New York, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in due season. The Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JACÒBSTEIN : Page 24, line 16, strike out 
the period after the word “years” and insert a comma, and add the 
following “ Provided, That the appraisal used as a basis of such loans 
shall be approved in writing by two officials or two directors of the 
bank.” 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposing the 
principle of this section, or this portion of the section relating 
to loans on real estate. The amendment I am offering simply 
seeks to fix the responsibility for the acceptance of the real- 
estate security that may be used as the basis of the loan. 

As I understand the law, there is no regulatory feature of 
the Federal law to-day by which any oflicer or director of a 
bank is made responsible for any appraisal of real estate upon 
which a loan is made. My amendment simply provides that 
when a bank makes a loan on real estate such appraisal as is 
accepted shall be approyed in writing by two officials or two 
directors of the bank. 

It seems to me that is a fair amendment, which merely fixes 
the responsibility in a section of the proposed bill extending 
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the loaning power of the bank on real estate, If my under- 
standing of the law is correct, I can not see any objection to 
the amendment which I offer. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. s 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does not the gentleman recognize that a 
loan on real estate is about the best security in the world 
except bonds themselves? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am not questioning the character of 
the loan. All I say is that when a national bank or a member 
of the Federal reserve system makes such a loan then some 
officer or director of that bank—I say two—shall be respon- 
sible in passing upon that appraisal. That is not uncommon 
in our State laws. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN.. Then why not hedge about the appraisal 
of personal and chattel securities in the same way or in a 
more strict way? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Well, because where large valnes are in- 
volved on real estate some minor officer of a bank, a bank which 
may not be on a sound footing, may actually extend large loans 
in a situation where heavy losses may be incurred. All my 
amendment does is to fix responsibility upon some recognized 
officers or directors of a bank. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph beginning (a). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Luce; Page 24, beginning in line 8, strike 
out subparagraph (a). 


Mr. LUCE. At the end of a long debate on a complicated 
bill it may be expected that members of the committee will 
feel that the most important proposals having been passed we 
may hasten to the conclusion. Yet it happens that in the last 
paragraph of this bill is one of its most serious proposals, and 
so I bespeak the patience of Members. 

If the last five years have taught us anything in regard to 
economics, surely the story of frozen credits ought to make 
any man understand the danger in this proposal. The chair- 
man of the committee has, quite unintentionally, I know, re- 
peated the words of the report accompanying the bill wherein 
it was declared, also no doubt unintentionally, that the pro- 
posed change concerns only city property. The fact is that it 
concerns all improved real estate within the Federal district 
or within 100 miles of the bank affected. It contemplates that 
a substantial part of the capital and of the time deposits of 
any national bank may be lent on real-estate mortgages on 
improved property for a term of five years instead of one year. 

In the 12 months ending with the first of this year—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. In order that we may be consecutive in 
this matter, the gentleman has made a statement about 100 
miles from the bank. Is not the gentleman conversant with the 
present law which allows a national bank to loan for five years 
on any agricultural real estate within 100 miles of the bank? 
If the gentleman's motion prevails, it would leave it exactly 
that way—that they can loan for five years on agricultural 
lands within 100 miles of the bank, but can not loan but one 
year on city real estate. And that is the only change. It puts 
city real estate and country real estate in the same boat. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman suggest that the present 
law or the change in the law prevents a national bank in the 
city of Boston from lending on improved real estate within a 
radius of 100 miles? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I suggest that it actually permits it now. 
The present law is exactly as it is written here, except that 
it limits it on city real estate to loans of one year. There is 
no other change in the bill, and this is merely to put city 
real estate up to five years. 

Mr. WINGO. May I suggest that the only actual change 
in the law is to strike out the present word “one” and insert 
the word “fiye” with reference to city property. That is all. 

Mr. LUCE. I thank both gentlemen for explaining to the 
House the accuracy of my statement, and if their failure to 
understand me led them to think I had not made it I regret 
the state of their auditory facilities. [Laughter.] 

I had brought to the attention of the House the fact that 
within the last five years no economic lesson has been taught 
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to us with more force than that of the danger in frozen credits. 
This change adds to that danger by increasing the opportunity. 
The explanation given is that change should be made because 
State banks may now do a thing which experience has taught 
us to be dangerous to the public welfare, a thing that brought 
us nearer the brink of financial disaster than any happening 
since the Federal reserve system was created. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. In view of the interruptions by the gentleman 
from South Carolina I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCE. I think my sentence was broken when I started 
to say that in the 12 months ending January 2 of this year 
there were 750 bank failures in this country, and that 104 
of them were of banks having a capital of more than $50,000, 
More than two failures a day, due largely to the sort of thing 
which you propose here to duplicate and triplicate, and, indeed, 
quintuplicate, for you extend a limit from one year to five 
years. The very cause of our troubles you would thus in- 
crease. Why, sir, the figures in the comptroller’s report show 
that the time deposits of the national banks in this country 
in the last year amounted to $5,460,677,000. Now, one-third of 
that is $1,800,000,000, which you propose as one of the limits 
on the power of the national banks to lend on real estate five- 
year mortgages. With the present limitation of one year the 
amount lent is comparatively small; it amounts to only $188,- 
897,000, a trifling amount in comparison with the total of loans 
and discounts. 

You now invite precisely the thing that happened in the 
ease of the five trust companies in Boston, to which I called 
your attention yesterday. They went on the rocks and so 
worked hardship to more than 100,000 persons because their 
directors had used much of the deposits in financing real-estate 
operations. You throw this door open to the national banks 
and tempt them to do the very thing which has brought dis- 
aster in so many cases. It strikes me you could hardly take a 
longer step in the wrong direction. 

I reiterate what before I have said to the House. I do not 
think it our province to help one system of banks at the ex- 
pense of another. 

I do believe our duty is to protect the people, and when you 
have before you these illustrations of the injury that comes 
from permitting commercial banks to engage in real-estate 
business, in the financing of building operations, when you 
confront these examples how can you justify yourselves in 
encouraging the danger? 

Time deposits in commercial banks are for the most part 
sums that have been put there for temporary purposes. They 
differ therein from the sayings deposits in our mutual sayings 
bank, which chiefly have been put aside for long retention. 
Most of the time deposits in national banks depositors expect 
will be subject to withdrawal on comparatively short notice. 

It is said that five-year mortgages can be much more easily 
marketed than one-year mortgages. Granting this may be so, 
yet do gentlemen from the West and from the South not know 
the difficulties their banks have been under in the last few 
years in cashing any such obligations at all?. Do you not 
know the hardships that have been bronght to you by tying 
up your banking money in these forms of indebtedness that 
can not be quickly converted into cash? 

Confronted as you are with the demand from your con- 
stituents that you help them, that you bring them laws which 
shall relieve them from such conditions, how do you explain 
a proposal that you freeze still harder the commercial banking 
credits of your communities? Will not some gentleman answer 
me and tell me how he justifies himself? 

Mr. WEFALD. Does not the gentleman know that the 
Republican Party now claims that the farmer has been per- 
8 relieved and that such bank failures will not happen 
a ? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not acquainted with any such claim on the 
part of the Republican Party or anybody else. Danger always 
exists in imperfect and unwise banking conditions. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, my friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], misunderstood my query, and the 
gentleman certainly has no right to throw his challenge at the 
Members from the agricultural States, especially to those on 
this side of the House. Our record shows we are sound on 
this question of land loans, 
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The gentleman will recall that when you put into your 
present law the authorization to a national bank to lend for 
five years on farm land I declined to stultify myself, and I 
told the House and told my farmers it was pure political bunk, 
and that a demand-deposit commercial bank has no business 
tying up the funds of its depositors in land loans. That evil 
has wrecked more banks in the South and in the West than 
all the other evils of banking. It has been a curse to our part 
of the country. We fought for the Federal land-bank system, 
and we are fighting to-day for it to be permitted to function 
fully as we intended it, and that would relieve the commercial 
banks of the load of these frozen credits, and the gentleman 
need not come shaking his gory locks at us. The gentleman 
has brought in a bill here that authorizes branches, and yet 
he does not segregate capital. 

I would like to see our committee undertake to reform the 
entire national banking system and undertake to divorce invest- 
ment banking from commercial banking. I was opposed to 
your perpetual charter provision, because the sole excuse for 
it is that you want the commercial demand-deposit bank to 
engage as a perpetual trustee—a monstrosity, an absurd thing— 
for a demand-deposit bank; and the gentleman should have 
fought that provision which was so much sought for by. the 
banks of New England and of the North. 

We should separate demand-deposit .commercial banking 
from investment banking. It is a crime to permit a national 
bank or a State bank or any other bank that receives demand 
deposits to tie such deposits up in long-time loans or trusts. 
They ought to be held liquid, and the way to do it is not to 
continually authorize these commercial deposit banks, under 
the plea of competition, to engage in investment banking. Let 
the man who wants a loan upon his land go to the investment 
banker, the land banker, the mortgage companies, or the trust 
company, or the savings institution, and not go to a bank 
whose yery philosophy requires it to keep its assets liquid— 
a demand-deposit commercial bank. 

Gentlemen have agreed to this because it meets the cry of 
the bankers of New York and elsewhere, but I am not going 
to stultify myself by saying I believe it is either sound or wise. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention and also the attention of the House to the 
fact that the largest amount that can be loaned in the aggre- 

te on real estate by any bank under this bill would be one- 

rd of its time deposits. 

Mr. WINGO. That is too much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. It is limited in that way by 
the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. That is too much, and as a practical banker 
the gentleman knows it is too much. We ought to let them go 
to places that deal in investment securities and not go to a 
commercial bank, [Applause.] 

Mr. BEED T. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. : 

Mr. Chairman’ and gentlemen of the committee, I offer this 
pro forma amendment simply to inform the House and the 
members of the committee that when the House convenes I 
shall ask for a separate vote on the Hull amendments; and 
for the benefit of the Members who have not been able to be 
here, I want it distinctly understood that these amendments 
have neyer been presented for consideration before my com- 
mittee and have never been approved by the committee. 

I now withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lucsr].. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. Luck) —-ayes 34, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all dehate 
on the amendments offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 25, line 12, after the 
word “notes,” insert the word “and,” and after the word “ deben- 
tures,” Insert a period and strike out line 13. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman 
of the committee what is meant by this language, and the like 
commonly known as inyestment securities.” I do not think 


this House wants to let down the bars and permit national 
banks or members of the Federal reserve system to go into the 
lending of money on speculative stocks and going into specula- 
tive business, taking the people’s money and investing it in 
speculative business. I would like to know what that language 
means. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. That means that when a customer comes 
into a national bank and wants to buy bonds or investment 
securities the bank can fill his order. It is legalizing a common 
practice among banks to-day. 

Mr. McKHOWN. I would like to know whether under that 
proposition they can lend money on speculative stocks. è 

Mr. MoFADDEN. There is nothing in that provision tha 
covers that. X 

Mr. McKEOWN. Can they do it? 

Mr. McFADDEN, They can make loans secured by stock 
under other provisions of the law. This special provision does 
not deal with that subject at all. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the difference between this lan- 
guage and the present law? 

Mr. McFADDEN. This authorizes them to buy and sell in- 
vestment securities—it is an addition to the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STHAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEAGALL: Add at the end of H. R. 8887 
a new section, as follows: 

“Spc. 19. That the first paragraph of section 7 of the Federal re- 
serve act be amended by changing the period at the end thereof to a 
semicolon and by adding the following: ‘Provided, however, That before 
any of the net earnings shall be paid to the United Siates as a franchise 
tax so much of the said net earnings as may be necessary shall be used 
to pay to any depositor of any insolvent member bank such portion of 
any deposit due sald depositor from said member bank remaining un- 
paid where liquidation of said member bank has been completed during 
the year for which the earnings of Federal reserve banks are being dis- 
tributed; and the Federal Reserve Board is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper to carry this pro- 
viso into effect. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman withhold that? Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all gentlemen have five 
days in which to extend remarks on this bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That can not be done in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made against the 
3 offered by the gentleman from Alabama is sus- 

Mr. MoFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8887) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the consolidation 
of national banking associations,” approved November 7, 1918; 
to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5187, section 5138 as 
amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, 
section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 
as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, sec- 
tion 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other 
purposes, and had directed him to report the same back with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is con- 
sidered as ordered. Is there any vote demanded on a separate 
amendment? 

Mr. BHEDY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
so-called Hull amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is a vote demanded on any other amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put the other amendments in 
gross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Hull amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 14, after the word “located,” strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and add the followings“ and it shall be unlawful for 
any such consolidated association to retain in operation any branches 
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which may have been established subsequent to the approval of this act 
within the corporate limits of the city, town, or village in which con- 
solidated association is located in any State which at the time of the 
approval of this act did not by Jaw or regulation permit State banks or 
trust companies created by or existing under the laws of such State to 
have such branches.” 

Page 9, line 8, after the word “ branches,” strike out the period and 
insert a comma and add the following: “ but it shall be unlawful for 
any national banking association having been converted into such asso- 
ciation under the provisions of section 5154 of the Revised Statutes to 
retain in operation any branch wherever located which may have been 
established subsequent to the approval of this act in any State which 
did not by law or regulation at the time of the approval of this act 
permit State banks or trust companies, created by or existing under the 
laws of such State, to have branches.” 

Page 9, line 16, after the word “not” insert the words “at the 
time of the approval of this act.” Also, on page 9, line 23, after 
the word “ regulation’ insert the words “at the time of the approval 
of this act.” 

Page 11, line 13, after the word “located,” strike out the colon, 
insert a comma, and the following: “And it shall be unlawful for any 
such applying bank in any State which does not by law or regulation 
at the time of the approval of this act permit State banks or trust 
companies created by or existing under the laws of such States to 
have branches within the limits of municipalities in such States, to 
become such a stockholder of such Federai reserve bank, except upon 
condition that such applying bank relinquish any branches which it 
may have established subsequent to the approyal of this act.” 

Also, on page 11, line 23, after the word thousand,“ strike out 
the period, insert a colon, and add the following: “And provided 
further, That it shall be unlawful for any such member bank to estab- 
lish a branch within the limits of the municipality where such bank 
is located in any State which does not by law or regulation at the time 
of the approval of this act permit State banks or trust companies 
created by or existing under the laws of such States that have branches 
within the limits of such municipalities in such States.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Morton D. Hutt) there were—ayes 129, noes 63. 

So the amendinents were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
motion to recommit, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Black of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with instructions to report it back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendments: 

Page 5, line 11, after the word “which,” insert the word “it.” 
After the word “have,” on the same line, insert the words pre- 
viously established.” Strike out the balance of the line and all of 
lines 12, 18, and 14, so that the proviso as amended will read: 
“And provided further, That except as to branches in foreign countries 
or dependencies or insular possessions of the United States, it shall be 
unlawful for any such consolidated association to retain in operation 
any branches which it may have previously established.” 

Strike out all of section 7 and insert in lieu of the matter stricken 
out the following: 

“Sec. 7. That section 5155 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States shall be amended to read as follows: 

“* Seo. 5155. It shall be lawful for any bank or banking associa- 
tion organized under State laws and haying branches to become a 
national banking association in conformity with existing laws, and to 
retain and keep in operation its branches located in foreign countries 
or any dependency or insular possession of the United States but 
shall not retain any such branches located in the United States: And 
provided, That it shall be lawful for any national banking associa- 
tion having, prior to the approval of this act, acquired branches by 
virtue of having elected to retain such branches after having been 
converted from a State bank with branches into a national banking 
association, or through consolidation with such an association haying 
such branches, to continue to operate any such branches.’ 

On page 9, lines 9 to 25, inclusive; page 10, all of the page; lines 
1 and 2 on page 11. Strike out all of section 8. 

Page 11, lines 8 to 25, inclusive; and on page 12, lines 1 to 6, in- 
clusive; strike out all of section 9 and insert in lieu of the matter 
stricken out a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 9. That the first paragraph of section 9 of the Federal re- 
serve act be amended by adding at the end thereof two provisions 
and a new paragraph, to read as follows: ‘ Provided, That on and after 
the approyal of this act the board shal] not permit any such applying 


bank to become a stockholder of such Federal reserve bank except 
upon condition that such applying bank relinquish any branches which 
it may have in operation in the United States, but may retain any 
branches located in foreign countries or in dependencies or insular 
possessions of the United States. Provided further, That no member 
bank shall after the approval of this act be permitted to establish a 
branch except in foreign countries qr dependencies or insular pos- 


sessions of the United States. 


The term “branch or branches” as 


used in this section shall be-held to include any branch bank, branch 
office, branch agency, additional office, or any branch place of business 
located in any State or Territory of the United States or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at which deposits are received or checks cashed or 
money loaned, but shall not include any branch established in a for- 
eign country or dependency or insular possession of the United 


States.“ 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 


to recommit. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 90, nays 236, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 104, as follows: 


Allen 
Allgood 
Almon 
Bankhead 
Beck 


Berger 
Black, Tex. 
Blanton 
Box 

Boyce 
Browne, Wis, 
Browning 
Busby 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carter 


Dickinson, Mo, 
Driver 

Evans, Mont. 
Frear 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 


Briggs 
Bramm 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burtness 


Campbell 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cleary 

Cole, Iowa 
Collier 

Colton 

Conner 
Connolly, Pa. 


Cummings 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn, 


[Roll No. 27] 
YEAS—90 
Garber Linthicum Rathbone 
Gardner, Ind. Lowrey Rayburn 
Garner, Tex. Lozier Romjue 
Garrett, Tenn, MeClintie Rubey ` 
Garrett, Tex. MeDuffie Sabath 
Gilbert McKeown Salmon 
Goldsborough Major, III. Sanders, Tex. 
Hammer Major, Mo. Schneider 
Haugen Milligan Sears, Fla 
Hayden Montague Sinclair 
Hill, Ala. Moore, Ga. Steagall 
Hill, Wash. Moore, Va Stengle 
Howard, Nebr. Morehead Strong, Kans. 
Howard, Okla, Morrow wank 
Huddleston Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Colo, 
Humphreys Oldfield Thomas, Ky. 
Jeffers Oliver, Ala. Thomas, Okla, 
Johnson, Tex. Park, Ga ‘Tillman 
Jones Parks, Ark. Voigt 
Jost Peayey Wefald 
Keller Quin Wilson, Miss. 
Kyale Raker 
Lankford Rankin 
NAYS—236 
Davis, Tenn. James Murphy 
mpsey Johnson, Ky. Nelson, Me, 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, S. Dak. Newton, Minn. 
Dougnton Johnson, Wash. Newton, Mo. 
Dowell Johnson, W. Va. O'Connor, La. 
Doyle Kearns O'Connor, N. Y. 
Drane Kell Oliver, N. X. 
Drewry Kendall Parker 
Dyer Kent Peery 
Elliott Ketcham Quayle 
Evans, Iowa Kincheloe Ragon 
Fairfield Kindred Rainey 
Faust King Ramseyer 
Fenn Kopp Reece 
Fish Kurtz Reed, N. Y. 
Fisher Lanham Robinson, Iowa 
Fitzgerald Larsen, Ga. Rouse 
eetw Lazaro Sanders, Ind. 
Foster Lea, Calif. Sanders, N. J. 
Free Leach Sandlin 
Freeman Leatherwood Scott 
French Leavitt Seger 
Frothingham Leblbach Sherwood 
Fuller Lindsay hreve 
nk Lineberger Simmons 
Gallivan Logan Sinnott 
Gambrill Longworth Snell 
Gasque Luce Speaks 
Gibson Lyon Spearing 
Gifford eFadden Sproul, III. 
Green McKenzie Sproul, Kans, 
Greenwood McLaughlin, Mich, Stalker 
Griest McLaughlin, Nebr. Stedman 
uyer McReynolds Stephens 
Hadley McSwain Stevenson 
Hall MeSweeney Summers, Wash, 
Hardy MacGregor ‘Sumners, Tex. 
Hastings MacLafferty Sweet 
Hawes Madden Swing 
Hawley Magee, N. Y. Swoope 
ickey Magee, Pa. Taber 
Hill, Md Manlove Tague 
och Mansfield Taylor, W, Va. 
Holaday Mapes Temple 
Hudson „Mead Thatcher 
Hudspeth Merritt Thompson 
Hall, lowa Michener Tilson 
Hull, Tenn, Miller, Wash, Timberlake | 
Hull, Morton D. Minahan Treadway 
Hull, William E. Moore, Ohio Tucker | 
Jacobstein Moores, Ind. Tydings 
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Underbill Ward, N. Y. Welsh Wood 
Underwood Ward, N. C. White, Kans. Woodruff 
Vaile Wason White, Me. Woodrum 
Vestal Watkins Williams, III. Wright 
Vincent, Mich, Watres Williams, Mich. Wurzbach 
Vinson, Ga. Watson Williams, Tex, Wyant 
Vinson, Ky. Weaver Williamson Yates 
Wainwright Weller Wilson, La. Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Wingo 
NOT VOTING—104 

Anderson Edmonds Michaelson Richards 
Arnold Fairchild Miller, Ill. Roach 
Begg Fayrot Mills Robsion, Ky, 
Bloom Fredericks Mooney Rogers, Mass. 
Bowling Fulbright Moore, III. Rogers, N. H. 
Britten Fulmer Morgan Rosenbloom 
Browne, N. J. Geran Morin Schafer 
Buchanan Glatfelter Morris Schall 
Buckley Graham Nolan Sears, Nebr, 
Butler Griffin O’Brien Shallenberger 
Canfield Harrison O'Connell, N, Y, Sites 
Casey Hersey O'Connell, R. I, Smith 
Celler Hooker O'Sullivan Smithwick 
Clague Kerr è Snyder 
Clancy Riess Patterson Strong, Pa, 
Clark, Fla, Knutson Perkins Sullivan 
Cole, Ohio Kunz Perlman Taylor, Tenn. 
Collins LaGnardia Phillips Tincher 
Corning Lampert Porter Tinkham 
Croll Langley Pou Upshaw 
Curry Larson, Minn, Prall Vare 
Davey Lee, Ga, Purnell Wertz 
Denison Lill, Ransley Wilson, Ind. 
Dickstein McLeod Reed, Ark, Winslow 
Dominick McNulty Reed, W, Va. Winter 
Eagan Martin Reid, DI. Wolff 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the yote: 

Mr. Wingo (for) with Mr, Prall (against). 

Mr. Celler (for) with Mr. H n (against). 

Mr, LaGuardia (for) with Mr. Kless (against). 

Mr. Shallenberger (for) with Mr. Bloom (against). 

Mr. Fulmer (for) with Mr. Canfield (a t). 

Mr. Schafer (for) with Mr. O'Connell of New York (against). 

Mr. Begg (for) with Mr. Curry (against). 


Until further notice: 


Morgan with Mr. Kerr. 

. Winslow with Mr. Martin. 

. McLeod with Mr. Arnold. 

; Purnell with Mr. Buchanan. 
Denison with Mr. Collins. 

. Butler with Mr. Dominick. 
Patterson with Mr. Kunz. 

Reid of IIunois with Mr. Upshaw. 
Sears of Nebraska with Mr. Hooker. 
. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. 

. Tincher with Mr. Croll, 

. Vare with Mr. Mooney, 

. Mills with Mr. Bowling. 

Lampert with Mr. Corning. 
Graham with Mr. Favrot. 
„Fairchild with Mr. Griffin. 

Britten with Mr. Smithwick. 
Perkins with Mr. Pou. 

. Rogers of. Massachusetts with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Paige with Mr. Davey. 

. Clague with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island, 
. Phillips with Mr. Sites. 

. Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Geran, 
. Michaelson with Mr. Sullivan. 
Morin with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 

. Wertz with Mr. O'Sullivan. 

. Smith with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 

„ Roach with Mr. Glatfelter. 

. Porter with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Ransiey with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Wolff. 

. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Hagan. 
. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Fulbright, 
Winter with Mr. Clancy. 

. Hersey with Mr. O'Brien. 

. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Lilly. 
Perlman with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Morris. 
Edmonds with Mr. Casey. 

. Knutson with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 
„ Tinkham with Mr. McNulty. 
Snyder with Mr. Buckley. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPRAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-six gentlemen have arisen, not a 
sufficient number. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a division. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Too late. 

The SPEAKER, There is no division on Members rising. 


Mr. BLANTON. I demanded a division on the passage of 
the bill before the demand for the yeas and nays. I rose and 
asked for a division, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 172, noes 65. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. McF'appen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Overy, is 
ill and asked me to make this report to the House, that if he 
were able to have been here at this time he would have voted 
for this bill. He wanted that record made. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rule. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois presents a 
. report on a bill the title of which the Clerk will 
repo 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10982) making appropriation for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule, 


FAVORING AN ADDITIONAL FEDERAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT FOR NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on an additional Federal district in 
North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The, gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his own remarks on an addi- 
tional Federal district in North Carolina. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting in the Recorp facts and figures com- 
piled by my colleague, Hon. Hatierr S. Warp, Member of Con- 
gress from the first North Carolina district, favoring an addi- 
tional Federal judicial district for the State of North Carolina: 


The information transmitted to me from the Department of Justice, 
containing, as it does, the names and numbers of all the cases pending 
in the State, and other features, creates such unnecessary bulk that it 
seems to me it is hardly fit to be printed in the Recor in its present 
shape—I shall be glad to show it to you—and I therefore give you, I 
think, a fully sufficient summary, as follows: 

The eastern district as now constituted contains: 


Civil cases 

Raleigh --_.-----~---~----~~------------------~-----~-------- 
Won —2ʃʃ — —ͤk— ee 1 
etteville-—----- 8 
E — ae 
Washington 24 
New Be: 28 
Wilmington —— 189 
Making. T-t Of soa ac a p S nuk 415 


Bankruptcy cases are not given, but their numbers may be reckoned 
from those of the western district, where there are 163, 

The statistics show these civil cases to date back to 1911 in their 
origin, but they have accumulated, especially in 1923 and 1924, 

Criminal cases for the eastern district are as follows: At issue 148, 
warrant docket 145, making a total of 293. 

The western district as now constituted contains: 


Civil cases 

Greensboro... 2 <n ne eee 118 
Asheville. ...----------~-~--------~--~-----~—--~~------ ------ 51 
Wilkesboro. —---------------------~-~-----------_. __------_ 2 
Charlott qꝓFäCäft 89 

ann eee, eee. 255 
Bankruptcy ease „é „„„„ 1638 

Criminal cases 

Asheville._...--.-.---.-~---—- =. +, ke — 332 
Charlotte «444«4c41ꝛ“é«é «é 182 
Greensboro aami ~<a ꝑꝑ o:! — F229 
Salisbury-States vill — -+ 188 
WIlkesboro r eee yas Rd ELD 215 

Making a- total 1 i aaiae 1, 163 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have three days in which to extend their 
own remarks in the Recorp on this bill, 


1925 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all Members may have three days in 
which to extend their own remarks on this bill. Is there ob- 

tion? 
ee CHINDBLOM. Reserying the right to object, it will be 
the Members’ own remarks? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so stated. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


THE M’FADDEN BANKING BILL 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I expect to vote for this bill, the 
Hull amendments having been adopted. These amendments 
had the indorsement of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and in my judgment they reduce to a minimum the dangers of 
branch banking as presented by the original bill. Under the 
leave given I print here in the Recorp certain questions I sub- 
mitted to Mr. Charles S. Castle, of Chicago, III., the repre- 
sentative in Illinois in this matter of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and I print his answers to the same: 


DECEMBER 1, 1924. 
Mr. CHARLES S. CASTLE, 
Standard Trust & Savings Bank, 
122 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
My Dear Mn. CasTLE: I am in receipt of letters from Hon. M. F. 
Dunlap, president of the Ayers National Bank, of Jacksonville, and 


also in receipt of another letter from Mr. W. S. Rearick, of the firm of | 
Skiles Rearick & Co., bankers, Asbland, III., advising me that they | 


have been requested to obtain an expression from me on the subject 
of the MeFadden-Pepper bill. I have also heard from Mr. B. C. 
Hodges, of the Carrollton Bank, Carrollton, III., on the same subject. 
All of them are favorably inclined to the bill for the reason that the 
American Bankers’ Association is for it. I have not yet studied the 
vil, but I am submitting to you the following questions and would be 
very glad, indeed, to have your reply to the same: 

1. Does the bill provide for branch banking? 

2. If the bill provides for branch banking, does it permit branch 
banking only in States which have laws permitting banks to engage in 
branch banking? 

8. Does the American Bankers’ Association faver branch banking? 

4. If the American Bankers’ Association favors branch banking as 
to national banks, in order to be consistent will it not attempt, if this 
bill becomes a law, to induce State legislatures to pass laws permitting 
State banks to engage in branch banking? 

5. If the legislature should permit the State banks in any State to 
engage in branch banking, then under the McFadden-Pepper bill also 
national banks could engage in branch banking. Am I right about 
this? In this event we would then have a system of branch banking 
firmly established in Illinois and perhaps in all the States. 

8. Under a system of branch banking would it not be possible for 
ia great bank in Chicago with deposits of fifty or a hundred million 
dollars to establish an office in a small town in my congressional dis- 
‘trict, operated with very slight overhead expense, provided branch 
banking was hereafter completely and logically developed? 

7. If the abeve proposition is possible, would this not greatly in- 
jure the business of country banks? 

8. In the judgment of the American Bankers“ Association would 
it be better to assemble bank depesits in the cities and take away 
from rural communities the moneys which haye been earned by farm- 
ers, merchants, and mechanics in these communities and divert it 
to the cities? 

9. Do you not think that rural communities ought to be permitted to 
retain their own money in their own banks, where it would be readily 
avallable for the transaction of business in the several communities? 

10. Do you think large city benking institutions will be as sympa- 
thetic in the matter of taking care of the business of farmers and 
merchants in the communities in my congressional district as the 
bankers who are now doing business there? 

11, Is it not true that the principal provision in the McFadden- 
Pepper bill which appeals to your association is the branch-banking 
Proposition? It will greatly help me im reaching a conclusion if you 
will advise me as to whether or not the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion favors branch banking, and as to whether or not the McFadden- 
Pepper bill is not the first step in the direction of establishing this 
system in the United States. 

12. Does not section 5190 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States as rewritten in the McFadden-Pepper bill permit the estab- 
Ushment by national banks, not of branch banks alone, but of “ mere 
offices” within the territory permitted with the privilege of accept- 
ing deposits and cashing checks? 

13. If the above is true, does not this greatly extend the possi- 
bilities of branch banking? 

14. Is it not true that under the section above mentioned as re- 
written, banks in States having over 100,000 population can establish 


as many “mere offices” in the territory in which they operate as they 
may went to establish for the purpose of receiving deposits and cashing 

15. Under this section could not a great bank in Chicago or New 
York establish as many offices within its territory as it might desire to 
establish—a thousand of such offices if it elects to do 807 

16. If this is true, would not this have the effect of greatly increas- 
ing the financial power of a few very large banks in great cities at 
the expense of all the smaller banks in the great cities, and would not 
this be a dangerous entering wedge in our entire banking system 
which might have the effect of crushing out of existence smaller banks 
in the great cities? 

17. Why should large banks in Chicago and New York and other 
cities be permitted to establish as many “ subofllces within the cor- 
porate limits of said elties as they may desire to establish, while a 
bank in a city with a population of from 50,000 to 100,000 can any 
operate two such “ suboffices,” and a bank in a city of from 25,000 to 
50,000 population can operate only one such “ suboffice” ? 

18. Upon what theory does the American Bankers’ Association pro- 
ceed when it favors a bill which permits branch banking in cities of 
25,000 and over and does not permit it in cities under 25,000? 

19. While section 8 of the MeFadden-Pepper bill purports to prohibit 
a national bank from operating a branch or “ duboffice” beyond the 
corporate limits of the municipality in which it operates, is it not in 
effect a very great extension of the branch-banking privilege which may 
lead to subsequent legislation which might permit a big bank to estab- 
Ush branch banks outside the municipalities in which it is located? 

20. Is it not true that branch banks are now operated by Federal 
reserve member banks outside of the municipalities in which the 
principal offices are located? And does not section 9 of the McFadden 
bill protect and extend indefinitely the life of the branches of these 
banks operating outside of the municipalities in which they operate? 

21. If your answer to the above is yes, is it not true that the bill 
attempts to perpetuate indefinitely an existing dangerous banking 
system? 

22. If your answer to the last question is yes, will it not be true, in 
your judgment, that the next legislation demanded. by the American 
Bankers! Association will be legislation which will give to banks the 
privilege now enjoyed by the excepted banks? 

23. Can you give me the names of member banks in the Federal 
reserve system which now maintain branch banks or “-subofiices” 
outside of the municipalities in which they operate, and how many 
branches or “ suboffices " and what branches or “suboffices do these 
Federal reserve banks now conduct outside of the municipalities in 
which they operate? 

You will greatly assist me in my study of the question which I will 
undertake soon, Hf you can find time to answer fully the above 
questions, 

Very truly yours, . 
Henny T. RAINEY. 


STANDARD TRUST & Savixes BANK, 
Chicago, December 41, 1924. 
Hon. HENRY T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Dran CONGRESSMAN Rax ur: Replying to yours of December 1, and 
responding to your inquiries in the order made concerning the Me- 
Fadden-Pepper bill with Hull amendments: 

1. It is the aim of this bill to check branch banking at the point 
where it now exists and to prevent further expansion of the system. 

2. The bill permits branch banking only in States which now have 
laws permitting It. 

8. In replying to this question I beg to draw your attention to 
the copy of the resolution adopted by the association at Its meeting 
in this city in September last, 

4. It is my understanding and belief that the association does nat 
favor branch banking, and accordingly will not be interested in securing 
State legislation in favor of it: 

5. In the event of the passage of the bill a national bank in TIH- 
nois, for instance, could not have branches in future even if IIlinois 
should later on change the laws in such manner os to allow State 
banks to establish branches, The Hull amendment to section 8 and 
the annotation explains such a situation. 

6. I believe it would be possible for a large bank in Chicago, New 
York, or perhaps other large centers, to do exactly what you suggest 
which is the very thing we are aiming to prevent, and I am firm in 
the belief that the McFadden-Pepper bill with the Hull amendments, 
if passed, will prevent the establishment of any branch bank in the 
State of Illinois, 

7. If and when branch banks are permitted in this or any other 
State, I strongly feel that it would operate to the detriment of the 
country barks. 

8. I am a strong advocate of local banking service and thoroughly 
believe a branch bank would be a great disadvantage to the farmer 
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or any local customer as compared with the service rendered by an 
independent institution, 
9. I am a firm believer in local communities retaining funds in 
their own localities available for business transactions at home. 
10. No, 


` 11. There are a number of provisions in the McFadden bill which 


fre designed to improve the national bank system and to continue 
a sound foundation for the Federal reserve system. On these provi- 
sions the entire association is agreed. The branch bank provisions, 
prior to the Hull amendments, were the ones upon which our associa- 
tion was divided. The Hull amendments bring the association into 
agreement. The American Bankers’ Association does not favor branch 
banking and the McFadden- bill is not the first step in the direction 
of establishing a branch-bank system in the United States. The Me- 
Fadden bill, with the Hull amendments, is designed to check the fur- 
ther growth of branch banking. A reading of the resolution of the 
American Bankers’ Association and the bill with annotations will an- 
swer this question more in detail, 

12. Section 5190, United States Revised Statutes, as rewritten in the 
McFadden bill, will simply permit national banks to have city branches 
where State banks now have branches, and it includes in the term 
“ branches" offices or agencies. But this right to branches is limited 
under the Hull amendment to States which now allow State banks to 
have branches. If, in the future, a State which is now a nonbranch 
bank State, permits State bank branches, National banks can not have 
them. The purpose is to line up the National banks in opposition to 
any future extension of branch banks in such States. 

13. The bill is not intended to nor does it extend the possibilities 
of branch banking, but checks it where it now is. : 

r 14 

15. Under the provisions of section 5190 national banks are per- 
mitted only to establish offices in the cities in which the banks are 
located, but not to establish even offices outside the city limits. 
16. 

17. I think a distinction should be made between branches within 

the city limits and state-wide branches. In the one case it is for 
the convenience of customers in location of the branch; in the other, 
a customer can not get at the main bank, but must deal with the 
local manager, who must get authority from the home office, which 
may not know the needs of the local customer. The antibranch 
bank members of our association have considered all this and do not 
regard the proposed 5190 as a menace. 
18. The American Bankers“ Association, as I understand, proceeds 
‘on the theory that in a city of less than 25,000 there is no need for 
a branch, that in cities of between 25,000 and 50,000 one branch is 
sufficient, and between 50,000 and 100,000 two branches are sufficient. 
19. Section 8 of the McFadden bill simply gives national banks the 
same privileges that State-bank competitors now have. You can not 
wipe out the city branches of State banks; in justice, national banks 
should have equal privilege, but they are limited to this. The anti- 
branch bankers have considered the point that granting this limited 
city branch-bank privilege to national banks might be an entering 
wedge to extension of branches outside the city, but have concluded 
that this will not lead to subsequent legislation permitting the estab- 
lishment of branches of national banks outside the municipalities in 
which located, 

20. 

21. State members of the Federal reserve system in California and 
a few other States now have state-wide branches. Section 9 permits 
them to retain these branches, but they can not have any more; and 
if a State bank with state-wide branches hereafter seeks to enter the 
system, it must give up its state-wide branches. See note to section 9 
in circular. 

22. In my judgment the American Bankers’ Association will not seek 
further legislation to give to all banks the privilege now enjoyed by 
the State-bank members which have state-wide branches. The Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, as shown by its resolution, is unalterably 
opposed to branch banking. The McFadden bill seeks to check it where 
it is and prevent its further growth. 


23. I am advised that the information requested is contained in 


printed hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency on the 
original McFadden bill, H. R. 6855, under dates of April 9, 15, and 18, 
1924. A copy of these hearings will be furnished on application to 
the clerk of the House Committee on Banking and Currency. 

I ask your indulgence for not replying at an earlier date and trust 
the above may be of some small assistance to you. 

Yours very truly, 
C. S. CASTLE, 
State Chairman Illinois F. L. C., A. B. A. 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to set forth some of the 
reasons why I am opposed to the pending measure, commonly 
known as the McFadden bill. 


CLASS LEGISLATION 


There has been a good deal said in this Congress at one time 
or another on the subject of the evils of legislating in favor of 


certain industries or classes. In the last session a good many 
of us from the agricultural sections tried to secure the enact- 
ment of legislation to assist in the restoration of farming to a 
paying basis, A great hue and cry was raised by the opposition 
that this would be “class legislation.” Perhaps this had as 
much to do as anything else in defeating our efforts. To my 
mind, the present bill is the most flagrant attempt at class legis- 
lation which we have had in this Congress. Under the guise of 
stamping out the evils of “branch banking,” the real purpose 
of the bill is to grant additional special favors to the big na- 
tional banks in the large commercial centers of the country. 
Here is the actual situation confronting us. Branch banking 
has been permitted and encouraged in the East, particularly in 
the State of New York, and in the Far West, especially in 
California. 

It has assumed alarming proportions in these two sections, 
and is fast driving the small independent bankers there out 
of business. It is recognized as a danger in the banking 
world. If permitted to spread, it will change our whole inde- 
pendent system of banking, and it will not be many years 
before we will find ourselves under a system such as Canada 
and most of the European countries have. No one here con- 
tends that this would be desirable. All agree that the present 
American system of banking is superior to that of any in the 
world. Why, then, pave the way for a change which will 
inevitably destroy this system? 

A CURE FOR THE EVIL? 

Now, then, in order to cure the evil which, it is admitted, 
has already assumed alarming proportions in the localities 
mentioned, the Committee on Banking brings in this bill 
They tell us that this will check the spread of the epidemic. 
We now have branch banking, confined to State banks, in two 
sections of the country. It is not permitted in the Federal 
system. The Congress is helpless to legislate against it in 
State banks, but we can, and should, keep it out of the 
national banks and confine it to the States alone. Spread- 
ing the germs of a disease never cured the disease as far as 
I know, and it will not do it in this case. Allowing national 
banks to engage in the same line of enterprise in order, as it 
is contended, that they may compete with State institutions 
already in this business, is not going to put a stop to it. 
In other words, instead of prohibiting national banks from 
embarking on such an enterprise and using the great power 
of the Federal reserve system to stamp out this evil in the 
State systems—and I believe this could bé done—if this bill 
is enacted we are going to permit national banks to enter 
into competition with State banks in branch banking, thereby 
hoping to “curb the spread.” There is not the slightest doubt 
but that this plan will increase the spread, rather than check 
it. We will have branch banking in both the Federal and 
State systems, whereas we now have it only in the latter. 

This bill offers no restriction, but rather a license to spread 
its evil web all over the country, finally entangling in its meshes 
all of our independent country banks, both State and national, 
and putting them out of business, except as the cat's-paws of 
the big institutions in the money centers. As a representative 
of the country bankers, I protest against this scheme. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST COUNTRY BANKS 


The present economic development of this great Nation has 
been due in a large part to our independent system of banking, 
coupled with the industry and integrity of our people. It is a 
democratic system, suited to our needs. The small independent 
bank in a remote community deserves the same careful con- 
sideration at the hands of Congress as does the big, wealthy 
one in the large city. In my judgment it deserves more con- 
sideration, for the existing banking laws favor the big bank at 
the expense of the little one. The Federal reserve system is 
already sufficiently monopolistic. It will become more so if this 
bill is passed. Instead of taking such a step, we should enact 
legislation that will prohibit any bank in the United States 
from having and operating branches, This can be done by 
forcing those national banks which came into the system with 
branches to liquidate within a reasonable time, say three or five 
years after the passage of the act. Or, if State banks have 
branches, deny them the advantages of the Federal reserve 
system. Or, third, if the two remedies already suggested are 
not sufficient, then refuse them the use of the United States 
mails. If we are to retain the system of banking which has 
served us so well for these many years, we must protect our 
country banks, for they are indispensable to the development of 
our rural communities. I repeat that the effect of the passage 
of the McFadden bill will be to cripple them and finally force 
them out of business. 

I have carefully followed the debate on this measure and 
have read a great deal of literature in its favor. I have yet 
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to hear or read a word which might be construed in the interests 
or fayoring the customers of the banks, No one has said any- 
thing about affording them additional protection, lowering 
their interest rates or other charges pald to banks in the course 
of business. There has been a good deal of talk about saving 
the national banks from the sharp competition of State banks, 
that national banks need this legislation in their favor. Yet, 
at a time when agriculture, our basic industry, has been pros- 
trated by the greatest financial depression of a generation, 
when farmers have been bankrupted by thousands, we find the 
national banks enjoying the greatest profits in their history. 
Dividends of national banks reached their highest point in 1923, 
Net profits amounted to over $293,000,000. The year 1924 
showed only $4,000,000 less. In the face of this, the plea for 
the enactment of the McFadden bill on the grounds of saving 
the national banks falls rather flat. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THB BILL 


There is no question but that this measure embodies some 
good features. Among them may be mentioned authority to lend 
money on city real estate first mortgages for five years instead 
of for one year, as at present; consolidation of State and na- 
tional banks under a national charter; organization of national 
banks with $100,000 capital in outlying sections of large cities; 
extension of the authority of the Federal reserve banks to 
rediscount eligible paper to an amount in excess of 10 per cent 
of the capital and surplus of the applying member bank; right 
to engage in a safe-deposit business to the extent of owning 
stock in a safe-deposit corporation carrying on business in 
the bank building; punishment under Federal law of crimes 
against banks which are members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem which are punishable now only under State laws. How- 
ever, excellent as some of these provisions are, they should not 
be made the vehicle for carrying the branch-banking proposal, 
and it is admitted by the proponents of the measure that the 
whole purpose of this legislation is to enlarge the scope of 
branch banking by permitting it in a limited form within the 
Federal system. 


OPINIONS OF INDEPENDENT BANKERS ON M’°FADDEN BILL 


With a view to finding out the opinion of the bankers of my 
district on this bill, and their wishes with reference to its 
passage, I sent to every one of the banks in the district a copy 
of the bill with a statement of the principal arguments for and 
against it. Of the replies received not one has requested me to 
support the measure. Some have stated that they are op- 
posed to the McFadden bill either with or without the Hull 
amendments.” All have expressed opposition to branch banking 
“in any form.” I believe there is not one but sees the hand- 
writing on the wall if such a bill is passed. The independent 
country bank as such must cease business, not this year nor 
next, but in the course of the next 10, 15, or 20 years. That 
this will be a catastrophe, not only to the banks themselves, 
but more particularly to the communities which they serve goes 
without saying. Without going into this in detail I need only 
point out that the interests of the independent banker and 
those of the community are the same. He has at heart the 
welfare of his town and the surrounding country. Whatever 
helps the people there helps his business also. With the estab- 
lishment of a system of branch banking the main function of 
the country branch will be to collect deposits and serve as a 
feeder of funds to the head institution in the large city. The 
country banker will be no more than a clerk sent out from the 
city to represent his firm. 

It is the small, independent banker who needs our help. 
We have seen over 1,500 banks in the great Mississippi Valley 
region close their doors because of a deflation policy that de- 
pressed the prices of their securities; a policy that brought 
ruin to thousands of good farmers and business men, and that 
decreased the value of agricultural property over $20,000,000,000 
in the short space of two years. This Congress might well direct 
its attention toward preventing the recurrence of such a con- 
dition instead of engaging in the doubtful business of trying to 
increase the profits of a business already enjoying unparal- 
leled prosperity. If we are going to have class legislation, let 
it be for the class which needs it most, the farmers, and for 
those directly dependent upon their success, the independent 
country bankers. We should be doing something to lower the 
rates of interest to the productive industries, especially agri- 
culture. The present so-called prosperity of the farmer is not 
permanent. It is due to a world shortage of the bread-grain 
crops, and the present advance in prices is only temporary. 
Should this year see a return to normal world production of 
these grains it will mean a drop in prices next year quite as 
great as the advance has been this year, with consequent losses 


in business. There can be no permanent prosperity. for agri- 
culture until stabilized prices of farm products can be obtained, 
and I repeat, as I have said in the past, that Congress has no 
more important duty than to take steps to insure this. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, the McFadden bill is of 
greater significance than mere legislation. It should, and I 
hope does, command a most solemn and serious consideration 
from every legislator and from every point of view. It is not 
only claiming the attention of the bankers and financial in- 
terests of this Nation, but, gentlemen, this question bears the 
2 watching of the masses, the great citizenry of this 


Banking is no longer a man’s private affair. No; the life 
and welfare of communities, States, yes, the Nation, depend 
upon banking and credit, Banking, therefore, is a community 
interest, if you please. It is a public interest, and therefore 
naturally and justly so does Congress and the States prescribe 
how those engaged in this public business shall conduct them- 
selves in deference to the interests of the public. It therefore 
behooves us to analyze the effects of this bill first, and pri- 
marily upon the interests of the American Public. 

Money, the medium of exchange in whatever form it may 
have existed, is a very old institution indeed. Modern life 
is even more dependent upon it for its very existence. Access 
to money and credit upon reasonable terms means growth and 
prosperity to business, independence to the farmer, happiness 
to individuals in so far as money can provide the things lack- 
ing and desired by progressive and intelligent society. ‘There 
is no one who will dispute the important and powerful rôle 
that money and credit play to-day in the life of the individual, 
the community, State, Nation, or the world. 

Our banking institutions are the keepers of this very coveted 
and very precious element that makes the machinery of society 
go. To the business man who is threatened with possible bank- 
ruptcy, access to credit means a new lease on life. To the man 
who sees an opportunity to expand his capacity for production 
and service, to have the necessary capital, makes it possible for 
him to see the fruition of his plans. The farmer, too, deeply 
feels the necessity of money and eredit; often a little credit 
would make it possible for him to hold onto the products of his 
year’s toil until market prices are favorable, and thus he may 
realize his just due for his labors. How many a farmer, faced 
by this perplexing problem, too often finds himself helpless 
when it comes to getting this needed credit, or if he does get 
it, it is only to find himself paying a pound of flesh to some 
parasite of society. 

The power of money and credit oftentimes is used to ensnare 
these toilers of the land, and when they have sufficiently over- 
burdened them with obligations these money lenders finally 
take away every vestige of property that these farmers have 
and reduce them to the position of serfs, as in the feudal ages, 
working for their landlords, the financial czars of this country. 

Money and credit to be had at reasonable terms and at the 
proper time often means everything. Starvation, pestilence, 
famine, sickness—yes; even death—can often be averted 
with a little financial assistance. The city wageworker when 
he finds himself suddenly without a job faces starvation for 
himself as well as his . And it may not only mean 
starvation but may also result in all else that finally leads to 
despair and ruin. 

I portray the dependency of all classes of society upon money 
and credit in this simple way in order to reveal as forcibly as 
I can the importance of our action on the McFadden bill upon 
the lives. of our people. 

There is a unanimity of opinion in the interprétation of 
the purposes of this bill. While some may say that it is to 
save our Federal reserve system, which idea I do not share, 
everyone agrees that the plan, if adopted, will mean the 
establishment and spread of national branch banking. Of 
course, the bill itself only authorizes national banks to carry 
on branch banking in those States where the laws now permit 
State banks to carry on branch banking but it will be only a 
matter of time, should this bill be passed, when branch bank- 
ing will have reached into every State in the Union. 

Again I ask, What does this mean to the life of the Nation 
and the American public? What are the possible conse- 
quences, either for good or bad, should this legislation become 
a law? The money power of Wall Street is already felt in 
every community and hamlet of the Nation. Allow our 
national banks to go into branch banking and you create an 
octopus with the necessary power to place its strangle hold 
on the individual and collective freedom that our forefathers 
meant to preserve for us and for all time. 

I say, allow branch banking and it means the further con- 
centration of this money power into the hands of a few money 
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czars., I am glad that the small banker and the small business 
man are beginning to see this common enemy which the farmer 
and laborer have long sensed and have been trying to fight 
off like the oncoming of eternal darkness, 

The American Bankers Association at its last meeting 
adopted a resolution condemning branch banking in no uncer- 
tain terms. The nature of that resolution expressing the 
indignation of the American Bankers Association toward 
branch banking is based, quoting the resolution: 

Not on a narrow, selfish basis, but on the broad basis of public 
welfare. 
country well, has not concentrated either the country's wealth or 
power in the hands or in the control of a few, as must inevitably 
follow if branch banking is carried to its logical conclusion. 
concentration is not consistent with the genius of American institu- 
tions and ideals. Those who are aiming to bring about such con- 


centration of wealth and power, thereby depriving the indiyldual of 


the opportunity which has existed heretofore in engaging in his 
chosen vocation, and thus creating a elass of the very rich, and lead- 


ing to the destruction of that large middle class, always necessary in 


a democracy, are drawing upon themselves certain destruction, as 
control by the few in any line of human endeavor is contrary to 
American ideals and will never be tolerated by America. 


The coercive, monopolistic, and destructive power of branch 
banking is also found very positively expressed in the language 


of the Hon, Henry M. Dawes himself, Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency, when he states: 


The coercive power of the branch banker bent on expansion is very 
great. 

The development of America is dependent on nothing else more than 
independent unit bankers of vision and courage. 

That branch banking “is offensive because the resources which the 
community creates in the form of deposits are controlled by non- 
residents.” 

That it is, “ absentee control of local finance.” 

In its essence monopolistic, destructive of home rule, un-American. 
Undermines community spirit. 


I hope that the courageous and valiant attempts by organ- 
ized labor and organized farmers and the progressive minded 
people of this Nation to regain and preserve the heritage of 
freedom may in the not far distant future be crowned with 
victory. Let us, who are their chosen servants, truly serve 
and this we can do best now by preventing the passage of this 
bill and thus ayert the evils of branch banking, 


EULOGIES 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, February 1, be set aside for the delivery of addresses 
on the life, character, and public services of Hon. Stoney E. 
Mupp, late a Representative from the State of Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, February 1, be set aside for ad- 
dresses on the life, character, and publie services of the late 
Smxer E. Mupp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent that Sunday, February 1, be set aside for addresses on 
the life, character, and public services of Hon. Epwarp ©. Lit- 
TLE, late a Representative from the State of Kansas, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that on the same day there may be addresses on 
the life, character, and public seryices of the late Representa+ 
tive Lirvrte, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Gnirrrx, for an indefinite period, on account of ill- 
ness. 

To Mr. Scuarer, for 10 days, on account of illness in the 
family. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for just a half moment. I speak in regard to our colleague, 
Mr. SHALLENBERGER, who has been ill and in the hospital. 
He is now up and out of the hospital, but I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent for leave of absence indefinitely for him to ex- 
tend since the holiday recess, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests to save time that Mem- 
bers follow the usual custom and fill out a slip—— 

Mr. RUBEY. I wanted to state it definitely. I should haye 
done this before but I did not do it, and I ask now that his 
leave of absence may extend from since the holiday recess. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that Mr. SHALLENBERGER be granted leave of 
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absence since the holiday recess. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-night, it adjourn to meet. at 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 29 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Thursday, January 15, 1925, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

794. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment of the United States for the 
fiscal year 1925 in the sum of $3,000 (H. Doc. No. 558) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

795. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment of the United States for the 
fiscal year 1925 in the sum of $5,000 (H. Doc. No. 559); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10150. A bill to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near the city of 
Decatur, Ala.; with amendments (Rept. No. 1182), Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 
9494. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patent in fee simple to the county of Los Angeles, in the State 
of California, for a certain described tract of land for public 
park purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1183). Referred 
“ ae Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Publie Bulldings and Grounds. 
H. R. 1501. A bill for the exchange of land in El Dorado, 
Ark.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1185). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2975. An 
act validating certain applications for and entries of publie 
lands, and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1187). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 5786. 
A bill for the relief of Roberta H. Leigh and Laura H. Petit; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1184). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11117) granting an increase of pension to Ben- 
jamin F. McKee; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 11561) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Donaghy; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11633) to 
authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital and 
out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospi- 
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talization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11634) to authorize the grant- 

ing of leave of absence to the employees of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in the field service, United States Government, not to 
exceed 80 days in any one calendar year without forfeiture 
of pay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr, HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11635) providing for re- 
claiming certain lands in Indian and private ownership within 
and immediately adjacent to the Lummi Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Washington, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois; A bill (H. R. 11636) authorizing 
and directing the Postmaster General to grant permission to 
use special canceling stamps or postmarking dies in the Chicago 
post office; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 11637) to increase the ap- 
propriation for the purchase of a post-office site in the city of 
Rockingham, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
` By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 11638) to amend the tariff 
act of 1922 and other acts, and to change the official title of 
the Board of United States General Appraisers and members 
thereof to that of the United States Customs Court, presiding 
judge and judges thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 11639) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, by adding thereto a new section, to be 

own as section 308, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 11640) authorizing an appro- 
priation of $7,500 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah to pay one-half the 
cost of an industrial payilion; to the Committee on Indian 
‘Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R, 11641) to 

‘equalize the promotion list of the Regular Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 11642) to amend that por- 
tion of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915 (38 Stat. pt. 1, pp. 939 
and 940), relating to aviation accidents and gratuities and pen- 
sions paid therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 11643) to prevent fraudu- 
lent transactions respecting real estate; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11644) granting certain 
public lands to the city of Phoenix, Arix., for municipal park, 
and other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 321) authorizing the President to require the United 
States Sugar Eqauallzation Board (Inc.) to adjust a trans- 
action relating to 8,500 tons of sugar imported from the Ar- 
gentine Republic; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KELLY: Resolution (H. Res. 403) providing for in- 
vestigation of employment conditions in the Postal Service; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 404) 
providing for the printing of 25,000 copies of the Report of the 
National Conference on Utilization of Forest Products; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, favoring the necessary appro- 
priation for the deepening of the Hudson River to provide for 
the continuation of a 27-foot channel from the lower river to 
the capitol district; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Memorial of the legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, asking appropriation for the 
deepening of the Hudson River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the legislature 
of the State of New York, favoring legislation and appropria- 
tions for the deepening of the Hudson River from the lower 
river to the capitol district; to the Committee on Riyers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. WELLER: Memorial of the legislature of the State 
of New York, calling on Congress to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion to provide the authorization and necessary appropriation 
for the deepening of the Hudson River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


| PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
+ Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11645) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Anna Biebel; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11646) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannibal Culver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 11647) granting a pension 
to Amanda Armstrong; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11648) granting a pension to Fannie E. 
Myers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11649) granting a pension to Addie Gill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11650) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Odell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11651) granting a pension 
to Mariah E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 11652) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan Kemberlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGHR: A bill (H. R. 11653) granting a 
peat on to Oscar C. Settle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11654) granting a pension 
to James Madison Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


ons. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11655) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jane Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11656) granting an increase of pension to 
Evelyn Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11657) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah J. Winters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 11658) for the 
1 Edward Joseph Costello; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11659) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah F. Vier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, j 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11660) granting an increase 
z pension to Frances D, Grishaw; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill 
a pension to Martha Martin; to the 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11662) granting a pension to 
Henrietta F, Bowker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11663) granting an increase ot pension to 
Lois I. Dugan; to the Committee on Invalid Penstons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11664) granting a pension to Jennie La 
Porte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 11665) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Wayne Overstreet; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WARD of New York: A bill (H. R. 11666) granting a 
8 to James B. Rouse; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


H. R. 11661) granting 
mmittee on Invalid 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8447. By the SPHAKER (by request): Petition of the Arts 
Club of Washington, D. C., asking Congress to fulfill the 
promise giving in passing act No. 202, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
and to appropriate the full amount authorized in the act; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

8448. Also (by request), petition of the city council of the 
city of Chicago, indorsing legislation for the relief of in- 
tending immigrants in possession of property visaed United 
States passports; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

8449. By Mr. ABERNETHY: Petition of Hon. A. D. Ward, 
of New Bern, N. O., favoring an additional Federal district 
court or a supply Federal judge for North Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8450. By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of the city of Topeka, 
Kans., protesting against the passage of the compulsory Sun- 
day observance bill (S. 3218) or the passage of any other re- 
ligious legislation which may be pending; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

8451. By Mr. BVANS of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Iowa, 
opposed to the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

$452. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of residents of Medford, 
Oreg., to the House of Representatives not to concur in the 
passage of the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218). 
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nor to pass any legislation of religious nature which may be 
pending; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3453. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 740 residents of 
California, protesting against the enactment of Senate bill 3218, 
known as the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3454. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petitions of residents of Morrow 
County, Oreg., protesting against the passage of the compulsory 
Sunday observance bill (S. 8218); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3455. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of over 100 citi- 
zens of Clay Center, Kans., fayoring passage of legislation to 
increase pensions of veterans of the Civil, Indian, and Spanish 
Wars and their widows; to the Committee on Pensions, 


y 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, January 15, 1925 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D:, offered the following 
prayer; 5 

Gracious Father, we rejoice before Thee this morning. Thy 
rule over us is a rule of love. Thou dost bear with us in many 
of the circumstances of life; and Thou dost bring us safely 
through all the pathways wherein we find confusion and dis- 
tress. Thou art the same yesterday, to-day, and forever in 
Thy care over us. Humbly we look unto Thee with gratitude 
this morning and ask for Thy further guidance, so that what- 
ever may be awaiting us as the days multiply we may be able 
to say according to Thine own word, as thy day is so shall 
thy strength be. Hear us, help us, forgiving our failings and 
shortcomings, and accept of us, through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, January 5, 1925, 
when, on request of Mr. Jones of Washington and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the consolidation. of national banking associations,” approved 
November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 
5187,. section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, sec- 
tion 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 
as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend 
section 9, section 18, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 


METHOD OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE DISTRICT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 387) 
to prescribe the method of capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia, which were, on page 2, lines 2 and 8, to strike 
out “available and not otherwise” and insert in lieu thereof 
“hereafter”; and on page 2, line 6, to strike out “available 
and not otherwise“ and insert in lieu thereof “hereafter.” 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, BALL. I submit a concurrent resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 26) was read as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, in the enrollment of the bill (S. 387) to prescribe the method 
of capital punishment in the District of Columbia, to strike out on 
page 1, line 8, of the engrossed bill the following: “on and after the 
Ist day of July, 1924,” and insert: hereafter.” 

Mr. KING. May I understand the purpose of the amendment 
proposed to be made? 

Mr. BALL. The reason for this action is that the Senate 
passed the bill last January and it was to go into effect on the 
Ist day of July, 1924. Now, the object is to have the date 
changed so that it will go into effect after its approval. 

Mr. KING. I think that is a mistake. 

Mr. BALL. As the bill stands now it is to go into effect 
on the Ist day of July, 1924. 


Mr. KING. I see, but it onght to be July 1, 1925, because 
the necessary arrangements will have to be made. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to, 


OFFICIAL PAPERS OF TERRITORIES 


Mr. RALSTON. There is on the calendar the bill (8. 
2935) for the publication of official papers of the Territories 
of the United States now in the national archives. The bill 
was reported from the Committee on Printing with an amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment found on 
page 8, line 1, consisting of the insertion of the three words 
“authorized to be” may be agreed to at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MOSHS. May I interrupt to say to the Senator from 
Indiana that I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
wishes to be present when the bill is considered? 

Mr. RALSTON. I had an understanding with him yester- 
day that in his absence I could ask for the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr, MOSES. Very well. I did not know the Senator had 
such an arrangement with the Senator from Utah. I have no 
objection. 

There being no objection the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the Committee on. Printing was, on page 
3, line 1, after the word “hereby,” to insert the words author- 
ized to be,” so as to make the sentence read, “There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated,” etc. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. RALSTON. Now I move that the bill be further 
amended by striking out the word “historian” wherever it 
1 5 in the bill and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“ tor.” 

Wea PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 

The Reapine CLERK. Wherever in the bill the word his- 
torian” occurs, strike out the word and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ editor.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Indiana desire the bill passed at this time? s 

Mr. RALSTON. No. I did not have an understanding 
with the senior Senator from Utah that it was to be put 
upon its passage, but that I would simply have the ameng- 
ments agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments have been 
agreed to and the bill will be returned to the calendar. 


MAY ADELAIDE SHARP 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous. consent 
for the present consideration 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may we not have the regular 
order? I have a number of small reports from the Committee 
on Printing that I would like to present to the Senate and ask 
for their immediate consideration. We are under the head of 
presentation of petitions and memorials, if I understand the 
situation correctly, 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I desire to do will not take three 
minutes. 

Mr. MOSES. I shall not object to the request which the 
Senator is about to make, but I certainly wish to reach the 
regular order at some time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 6498) 
for the relief of May Adelaide Sharp. It is a bill to pay to Mrs. 
Sharp, the widow of Hunter Sharp, late American consul at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, the sum of $5,000. The bill has passed 
the House. It has been favorably reported by the Committee 
on Claims, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to May Adelaide Sharp, 
widow of the late Hunter Sharp, late American consul at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, the sum of $5,000, being one year's salary of her deceased 
husband, who died of illness incurred while in the Consular Service; 
and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry 
out the purpose of this act, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11308) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 15. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out in lines 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 of the matter inserted by 
said amendment the following: “including the same objects 
and under the same limitations as are prescribed under this 
head in the act making appropriations for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 7 and 8. 

i F. E. WARREN, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr. 

JoserH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. KING. What are the amendments not yet agreed to? 

Mr. WARREN. They do not involve the amendment offered 
by the junior Senator from Utah. That is contained in the 
bill, having been agreed to by the conferees. The two items 
that must go back to the House do not involve a disagreement 
except that they are of such a nature that the House members 
of the conference considered that they must take them back 
to the House. I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the conference report just presented. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection to its consideration, 
but 

Mr. WARREN. Under the rule, when a conference report is 
presented, there has to be a vote without debate if the motion 
is made to proceed to its consideration. I move the adoption 
of the report. 

Mr. ASHURST, A motion for the adoption of a conference 
report is open to debate. I have no objection to its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no objection to the 
present consideration of the conference report, and the question 
is, Shall the report be agreed to? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is always a dubious per- 
formance, usually of doubtful propriety, and should be re- 
sorted to only in extreme cases, to attempt to impede the prog- 
ress of an appropriation bill or supply bill, because the func- 
tions of our Government are so numerous that frequently in 
one supply bill are carried the funds to conduct the energies 
and agencies of the Government to which we have committed 
the Government. Hence, although after a service of some 
years, I have never attempted wantonly to impede the progress 
of a supply bill. It is regarded in the parliamentary procedure 
of the United States as contra bona parliamenta to impede 
wantonly the progress of a supply bill. 

We have reached a position respecting our supply bills, the 
appropriation bills, where it is necessary for the Congress to re- 
mind the Executive that Congress lays the taxes and appropri- 
ates the money; that whilst we have invited the Executive 
and the Budget master to make recommendations, Congress 
retains control of the purse. Indeed, that is one of the most 
‘cherished principles of parliamentary governments. When 
Parliament was forming in England, no matter how arrogant 
the King might be, no matter how many ministers he might 
behead, the Parliament always reserved to itself the control 
of the purse. So in the Congress of the United States, whilst 
it welcomes suggestions, messages, opinions, and estimates 


from the Executive, Congress nevertheless reserves the right 
to say what sums of money may be appropriated. Laying 
oe, that broad premise, I discuss a situation that has 

When the deficiency appropriation bill was before the Sen- 
ate on the 5th of June, 1924, my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON], offered an amendment to the 
bill, as follows: 


That there is hereby appropriated, from the reclamation fund estab- 
lished by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), the sum 
of $200,000, for operation and maintenance and completion of con- 
struction of the irrigation system required to furnish water to all 
of the irrigable lands in part 1 of the Mesa division, otherwise 
known as the first Mesa unit of the Yuma auxiliary project, author- 
ized by the act of January 25, 1917 (39 Stat. L. p. 868), as amended 
by the act of February 11, 1918 (40 Stat. L. p. 437): Provided, 
That all moneys received by the United States in payment of land 
and water rights in said part 1 of the Mesa division, beginning 
one year from the date this act becomes effective, shall be covered 
into the reclamation fund until the sum advanced from said fund 
hereunder is fully paid. 

Sec. 2. That the purchase price of land and water rights here- 
after sold in said part 1 of the Mesa division shall be paid to 
the United States in 10 equal installments, the first of which shall 
be due and payable at the date of the purchase, and the remaining 
installments annually thereafter, with interest on deferred install- 
ments at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable annually; and 
the Secretary of the Interlor is authorized, at any time within one 
year from the date this act becomes effective, to amend any exist- 
ing uncompleted contract for the purchase of land and water rights 
so that the aggregate amount of principal and interest remaining 
unpaid under such contract may be paid in 10 equal installments in 
accordance with the conditions of this section, beginning with the 
date of amendatory contract. 

Src. 3. That iand and water rights in said part 1 of the Mesa 
division heretofore or hereafter offered at public sale under said act 
of January 25, 1917, and not disposed of at such public sale may 
be sold later at private sale at not less than $25 per acre for the 
land and at $200 per acre for the water right, and a corporation 
may purchase land and water rights at any such sale either public 
or private and receive patent therefor. 


Upon that same date my colleague laid before the Senate 
certain pertinent facts showing the necessity for the adoption 
of this amendment, and the Senate unanimously agreed to the 
amendment. 

Upon the same day I offered another amendment to the same 
deficiency bill, which I shall not now read, because whilst it 
is important it is not an issue at this moment, but I include it 
in the Recorp. My amendment was unanimously agreed to by 
the Senate on June 5, 1924. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
it will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any moneys 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated the 
sum of $597,088, or so much thereof as may be necessary to reimburse 
the reclamation fund for the benefit of the Yuma Federal irrigation 
project in Arizona and California for all costs, as found by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, heretofore incurred and paid from the reclamation 
fund for the operation and maintenance of the Colorado River front 
work and levee system adjacent to said project. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to 
be transferred to the reclamation fund and to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of paying the 
operation and maintenance costs of said Colorado River front work and 
levee system adjacent to said Yuma project, Arizona-California, for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1925. = 

Sec. 3, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and annually thereafter, 
the sum of $35,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, as the 
share of the Government of the United States of the costs of operating 
and maintaining said Colorado River front work and levee system: 
Provided, That the said sum of $35,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall only be available if and when double such said amount 
of $35,000 shall have been provided by the States of Arizona and*Cali- 
fornia, the county of Yuma, Ariz., and the Yuma project, or any of 
them, it being hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to 
assume one-third of the obligation of caring for said river-front work 
and levee system adjacent to said Yuma project, Arizona-California, 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the two amendments to the 
deficiency bill to which I have referred went to conference, 
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The amendment of my colleague provided that the Yuma Mesa, 
so called, should be administered under the general reclama- 


tion law; that, after omitting all extraneous matter, is what 


the amendment provided. Referring now to my amendment, 
it will be remembered that in 1910 the Congress appropriated 
$1,000,000 to revet the western bank of the Colorado River 
below Yuma. The sum of $1,000,000 was expended in Lower 
California, in Mexico, on the revetment of the bank of the 
Colorado River. This revetment work threw the waters of 
that river with great force against the eastern or Arizona bank, 
and, like a giant with steel fingers, the river overwhelmed and 
destroyed many farms and bankrupted many worthy people; 
my amendment simply provided, as to the amount of money 
those farmers had expended in revetting the river, whose over- 
flow had been caused by the expenditure of the million dollars 
which the Government had spent in Mexico on the west side 
of the river, that the Government of the United States and 
not those farmers should pay the expense and that there- 
after an agreement should be made whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pay a third of the expense of maintaining the 
river below Yuma within a fixed channel. 

Those two amendments were unanimously agreed to. Soon 
after my amendment was presented the esteemed Senator 
Lodge, whose name I mention with great respect, made some 
objection; but I had no sooner stated my case than Senator 
Lodge said, “Certainly, I have no objection to such an amend- 
ment,“ for he was a practical statesman of such judgment and 
sagacity that merely to state a proposition of that sort was to 
convince him. f 

Those two amendments went to conference. Parliamentary 
law, which I recognize and respect, would not permit me to 
refer to the treatment of those amendments in conference. I 
recognize parliamentary law, and even if there were no parlia- 
mentary law on the subject, I am not here to challenge mo- 
tives. I impugn the motives of no individual, whether he be 
a Member of this body or of a body elsewhere. I must point 
out to the Senate and to the country an obvious injustice that 
must not be permitted longer to continue. 

The Senate conferees receded from the amendment which my 
colleague introduced, and also from the amendment which I 
introduced. It will be remembered that when the deficiency bill 
came before the Senate, on the conference report, in the elosing 
hours of the session, on June 7, 1924, my colleague and I each 
stated that we would not assume the responsibility for the 
defeat of the deficiency bill; that it was a burden which we 
did not wish te assume, and which we would not assume; and 
that if the deficiency bill was killed or delayed until the Decem- 
ber session, it would not be through our fault or procurement, 
whereupon assurances came to us of a high and responsible 
character that if we would permit the deficiency bill to pass, 
at the first opportunity which offered itself those two amend- 
ments would again be stapled to the first deficiency bill. 

On June 7, 1924, as will be found on page 11189 of the Rxcoxp, 
I stated: 


Much as I desire to see my own amendment and the amendment of 
my colleague retained in this conference report, I decline to assume 
the: responsibility of killing this deficiency bill, as such action would 
starve many of the great energies of the Government. I have con- 
ferred with my colleague [Mr. Cameron], but neither he nor I will 
assume the heavy responsibility of killing this vital bill, as such 
action would paralyze too many agencies of the Government, although 
the conferees have abandoned and thus defeated the legislation that 
we seek, 


At the same time I reminded the Senate of the injustice that 
would be perpetrated if the amendments were not agreed to; 
but, refusing to assume that heavy responsibility at that time 
because the agencies of government in too many places would 
have been starved, the bill did not fall through our fault or 
procurement or through our designs. 

No sooner had we announced that we did not intend to 
obstruct that deficiency bill than Senators—not by twos, but by 
dozens—came forward and stated, “ By your action to-day you 
haye absolutely made it certain that we will pass your two 
amendments at the next session of Congress.” I did not con- 
sider that that was a bargain; the statement was voluntarily 
made on the part of Senators; they had a right to make such 
statements, 

What is the reason for this amendment? I will ask Sen- 
ators to refer to page 10913 of the Recor» of the last session 
of Congress, where will be found the speech of my colleague 
pointing out the necessity for this legislation. It will be re- 
membered that under the terms of the act of June 25, 1917, 
certain lands known as the Yuma Mesa or auxiliary to the 


Mesa project, embracing about 6,400 acres, were set aside for 
sale and settlement. This acreage was subdivided into farm 
units of from 5 to 20 acres each, and, in accordance with the 
special act, those farm units were offered for sule at public 
vendue, on December 10, 1917. The terms of the sale were 10 
per cent cash on the day of sale, 15 per cent additional in 60 
days, and thereafter, if the sale were approyed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the remaining 75 per cent was to be 
divided into 8 equal annual payments of 25 per cent each, 
with 6 per cent interest. 

In 1917, at the time of the sale, it looked as if the terms were 
not oppressive, but, owing to the enormous advance in the price 
of commodities everywhere, it was discoyered to be impossible 
for many of these purchasers to make their payments, and if 
they did not make the payments the amounts they had paid 
into the Government might be retained as liquidated damages 
and possibly would not be returned to them, whereas if the 
law could be amended so that the terms of the general recla- 
mation law would apply the settlers would be able to make 
the payments. 

The figures were as follows: There were 121 purchasers 
owning 1,385 acres who had paid 100 per cent on their con- 
tract; 59 purchasers owning 740 acres who had paid 75 per 
cent; 74 purchasers owning 875 acres who had paid 50 per 
cent; and 120 purchasers owning 645 acres who had paid 25 
per cent. ; 

So Senators will perceive that, whilst 121 purchasers have 
completed their payments, there are 59 who have paid 75 per 
cent, 74 who have paid 50 per cent, 120 who have paid 25 per 
cent who will suffer loss unless they obtain relief. 

To afford relief to the settlers I intreduced a bill when Con- 
gress convened in December last, and my colleague offered it 
as an amendment to the deficiency bill which was passed the 
other day when there were present more than the usual num- 
ber of Senators, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? s 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. N 

Mr. KING. My attention was diverted for a moment, and I 
did not follow the Senator. Were these people who thé Seña- 
tor says would be annſhilated the ones who suffered by reason 
of the act of the Government in expending 51,000,000 in 
Mexico? ; 

Mr. ASHURST. Some of them were the same people, but by 
no means the same lands are involved. Some of them having 
been injured by their own Government when it spent $1,000,000 
in Mexico, concluded that they would go upon the Mesa, where 
the Federal Government could not by spending $1,000,000 in 
Mexico throw the water onto their lands; but they find now 
that the payments can not be made at this time. 

Mr. KING. Just one moment. Are these payments due on 
account of an irrigation project which the Government has in- 
augurated and under which these people have claims? 

Mr. ASHURST. There was a tract of land about 35,000 acres 
in area, once said by Secretary Lane to be the most fertile ‘tract 
of land in the Western Hemisphere. It is in a frostless zone. 
The ‘upset price at which the raw lands were to be sold was 
$225 an acre. Senators who are familiar with the cultivation 
of land must know that the initial cost of the land is only one 
of the small items in preparing the same for the cultivation of 
oranges, Olives, grapes, and grapefruit. The question simply 
is, Shall we allow these purchasers to pay in 10 installments 
rather than in four? Stripped of verbiage, that is the ques- 
tion. They will pay 6 per cent interest on the deferred pay- 
ments. Shall we play the part of that famous character in 
“The Merchant of Venice“? Shall we, as the representatives 
of the people, play the part of a money grabber in dealing with 
those who are asking only that they be permitted to make pay- 
ment in 10 installments? 

I have here a letter addressed to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, dated January 2 of 
this year: 

Hon, CHARLES L, McNary, 
Chairman, Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate. 

My Drar SexaToR McNary: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of December 4, 1924, transmitting copies of two bills (S. 8537 and 8. 
8588) with request for immediate report thereon, * + * 

The proposed measure is entitled “A bill for the completion of the 
first Mesa division of the Yuma Auxiliary reclamation project, Arizona, 
and for other purposes.” 

This bill is designed— 


Now, this letter is signed by the Secretary of the Interior— 
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This bill is designed to provide sufficient funds with which to com- 
plete the first unit of the so-called Mesa project and to ameliorate 
the terms of payment prescribed in the original act. Under the terms 
of the original law payments for the land and water right was to be 
made 25 per cent immediately upon execution of contract and the 
remaining 75 per cent in three annual installments, with interest at 
6 per cent per annum on deferred payments. The funds thus far 
provided have been entirely advanced by the contract holders, no 
appropriation having been made by Congress to ald in the construc- 
tion or operation and maintenance of the unit. 

Some of the contract holders— 


That is, the purchasers— 


have been unable to complete payments, from which it follows that 
there is a dearth of funds with which to complete construction of the 
necessary works and to operate and maintain the completed works. 

The operations thus far conducted serve to confirm the belief that 
the unit possesses great possibilities. It is now proposed that there 
be advanced from the reclamation fund the sum mentioned, and that 
all moneys received by the United States in payment for land and 
water rights beginning one year from the date this act becomes effec- 
tive shall be covered into the reclamation fund until the sum thus 
advanced is fully paid. To make clear that the advances proposed are 
to be made from the reclamation fund, I suggest that for the words 
“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,’ * * + there be 
substituted the following: That there is hereby appropriated from 
the reclamation fund "— 


And so forth. 
The Secretary continues: 


Provision is made in the bill that payments on land and water 
right contracts hereafter executed shall be made in 10 equal annual 
installments, with interest on deferred payments at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, payable annually, with authority given to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to amend uncompleted contracts so that the 
unpaid balance shall be paid in 10 equal annual installments. 

The bill has been submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who reports that the contemplated expenditure from the 
reclamation fund is not in conflict with the President's financial pro- 
gram, provided the amendments herein suggested are incorporated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert Work, Seoretary. 


My colleague has incorporated in his amendment the changes 
and corrections indicated by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Now it is proposed that the Senate shall recede from this 
amendment, which, in my judgment, means a further continua- 
tion, postponement, neglect, and delay in settling this question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I dis- 
like to interrupt him, but I want to follow him and get as 
much information as I possibly can. 

A moment ago I made an inquiry of the Senator as to 

whether this was a reclamation project. That is, that was the 
substance of my inquiry. I gathered from what the Senator 
said that it was not a reclamation project; that the Govern- 
ment owned a tract of land considered by Secretary Lane to 
be very valuable indeed, and that a certain amount of this 
land was sold to these settlers. If that be true, it is not a 
reclamation project; and I was wondering how many refunds 
could be made from the reclamation fund to these individuals, 
no matter how much they had suffered, because the reclama- 
tion fund, as the Senator knows, is derived from various 
sources, and the entire fund is to be used under the reclama- 
tion law, under the so-called Newlands Act. I can not quite 
follow the Senator. 
Mr. ASHURST. It is the intention of the bill to place this 
project, in a manner, under the general reclamation law. Al- 
though the general reclamation law, as amended in 1914, re- 
quired the payments to be made within 20 years, this bill 
does not ask that the payment be made within 20 years, but 
within 10 years. I have read to the Senator the figures show- 
ing that a large number have paid 100 per cent, some have 
paid 75 per cent, some 50, and some 25 per cent. The lands 
were sold at public outcry; the upset price was fixed at $225 
per acre, but in most instances the lands sold for a higher 
sum per acre, to be paid in four equal installments. The 
question now is simply this: Shall we allow these purchasers 
to have a 10-year period for the payment of the balance of 
the purchase price, or must they comply with what now ap- 
pear to be the harsh, rigid terms of the law of 1917? 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand, it is merely granting a 
moratorium with respect to the period of payment, and is not 
a charge upon the reclamation fund? 

Mr. ASHURST. It simply is an advance of $200,000 from 
the reclamation fund, and is approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, approved by the Secretary of the In- 


terior, approved by the Director of the Budget, approved by 
the President of the United States, and approved twice by 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not quite understand one part of the 
Senator’s proposition. The Senator says that some of these 
settlers haye paid a certain percentage on account and a 
varying percentage on account, Is that right? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is the Senator’s proposition to cover a 10- 
year period for the balance? In other word, suppose one 
man has paid 50 per cent and another man 75 per cent. Is 
each one of those men to have a 10-year period from now on 
to pay the balance? 

Mr. ASHURST. I think I would better resort to the bill, 
because I would not be guilty of such temerity as to try to 
construe a law for him, 

Mr. BAYARD. I am not trying to get a construction. 

Mr. ASHURST. I want the Senator’s construction. Let us 
read the bill. It appropriates— 


the sum of $200,000, to be paid out, of the reclamation fund estab- 
lished by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stats. p. 888), for operation 
and maintenance and completion of construction of the irrigation sys- 
tem required to furnish water to all of the irrigable lands in part 1 
of the Mesa division, otherwise known as the First Mesa Unit of the 
Yuma AuxiHary project, authorized by the act of January 25, 1917 
(89 Stats. p. 868), as amended by the act of February 11, 1918 
(40 Stats. p. 487): Provided, That all moneys received by the United 
States in payment of land and water rights in said part 1 of the 
Mesa division, beginning one year from the date this act becomes 
effective, shall be covered into the reclamation fund until the sum 
advanced from said fund hereunder is fully paid, 


That is to say, whoever among these whé have not paid 
shall make payment, those avails shall be restored and repaid 
to the reclamation fund. y - 


Provided further, That the purchase price of land and water rights 
hereafter sold in said part 1 of the Mesa division shall be paid to the 
United States in 10 equal installments, the first of which shall be 
due and payable at the date of the purchase, and the remaining in- 
stallments annually thereafter, with interest on deferred installments 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Mr. BAYARD. That is the future payments? 

Mr. ASHURST.. The future payments; but the $200,000 is to 
continue the development of the project, to pump the water up 
there. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I interrupt the Senator to this extent? I 
do not understand this phase of his remarks: 

He says a number of people are already on there, not re- 
ferring to those to come hereafter. They have paid a varying 
proportion of the amount due upon their holdings; and, as I 
understand, the purpose of the Senator is so to amend the law 
that instead of having the four equal annual payments the 
balance shall be extended over a term of 10 years, regardless of 
the amount they have paid on account? s 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me say—— 

Mr. BAYARD. What I want to ask the Senator is: How does 
he make that an equitable proposition when there have been 
yarying payments made on account? 

Mr. ASHURST. The amendment provides— 


And the Secretary of the Interior is authorized at any time within 
one year from the date this act becomes effective to amend any exist- 
ing uncompleted contract— 


That is the contract between the Government and the pur- 
chaser. It is left in the breast of the Secretary of the Interior, 
so that he may bring about an equitable adjustment, 

I read again: 


to amend any existing uncompleted contract for the purchase of land 
and water rights so that the aggregate amount of principal and interest 
remaining unpaid under such contract may be paid in 10 equal install- 
ments. = 


That is to say, under this language the Secretary of the In- 
terior undoubtedly would have a right to say to those who have 
paid 75 per cent, the 50 per cent, or the 25 per cent, “ You may 
have 10 equal annual installments in which to pay the balance.” 

Mr. BAYARD. At that point may I make this suggestion: 
Suppose A, B, C, and D had all bought rights at $1,000 apiece, 
and A had paid 50 per cent, B had paid 60 per cent, C had 
paid 70 per cent, and D had paid 80 per cent. The Senator is 
proposing to give the Secretary of the Interior the right to tell 
them whether or not they can have any intermediate period 
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between the balance of the existing period and a 10-year period 
at his own option. Suppose he said to A, who has 50 per cent 
still to pay: “ You can have only five years.” 

Mr. ASHURST. No; he could not do that under the law. 

Mr. BAYARD. But the Senator says he gives him the 
option. 

Mr. ASHURST. No. 


And the Secretary of the Interior is authorized at any time within 
one year from the date this act becomes effective to amend any exist- 
ing uncompleted contract for the purchase of land and water rights 
so that the aggregate amount of principal and interest remaining un- 
paid under such contract may be paid in 10 equal installments, 


Mr. BAYARD. “May be”—that is the very point; but the 
point I make is that the Senator’s language is such that he 
may say to the one who has paid 50 per cent, “ You shall pay 
in five years,” and to the one who has paid 80 per cent, 
“You may pay in 10 years.” 

Mr. ASHURST, I admit that the word “may” there 
might be construed to be directory. ` 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not think the Senator’s language is 
equitable. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
quently is directory. : 

I do not claim, Mr. President, that the Senate is fore- 
closed because the Senate adopted this amendment twice, 
once on June 5 and once on last Monday. I do not recog- 
nize in the Senate a doctrine of foreclosure. Because, 
forsooth, the Senate voted for an amendment last June 
and last Monday is no argument for foreclosing Sen- 
ators from altering their opinions. I refuse to be bound by 
such a rule. If I voted for a bill last June and last Monday 
and see new facts develop, I change my vote, and any other 
Senator under similar circumstances would do the same. 
But no new fact has been submitted which would militate 
against this amendment my colleague proposed to the de- 
ficiency bill. Indeed, the only new facts developed are com- 
prehended within the letter of the Secretary of the Interior 
setting out his approval of this legislation, setting out that 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget recommends this 
legislation. I have never dipped my words into a tank of 
diplomatic antiseptic before I gave theni utterance. I have 
never been given to censorship. During the war I opposed cen- 
sorship. I have no patience with a man who turns each 
phrase carefully and neatly, fearful that it may later impale 
him. I want the words to come hot from the heart. It has 
been a habit of mine—possibly it is a habit I have indulged too 
frequently here—of speaking my mind, and in this case I 
shall continue my lifelong habit of saying what I think. 

I repeat that I challenge no motiyes. I impugn the good 
faith of no man, here or elsewhere. Doubtless Senators are 
acting according to the lights before them, and when men do 
that they are secure from my prejudice. But I am radically 
at variance with the idea that great appropriation bills, appro- 
priating millions of dollars, may be put through here under 
whip and spur, with frowns of disapprobation on the brows of 
leaders and on their lips requests to be silent when some Sen- 
ator from a sovereign State of the Southwest intimates that at 
least a shred, a small modicum, of justice now and then ought 
to be done. 

Consider the ease. Have I been patient? I leave that to the 
judgment of a Job. Have I been meek? I will leave that to 
the meekest man to say. Mr. President, consider your situation 
if this should happen to your State as it has happened to my 
State. In 1910 the Congress of the United States appropriated 
$1,000,000—and of that I make no complaint—to revet the 
Federal money, which your con- 
stituents dived deeply into their pockets to pay, was expended 
in Mexico to revet the banks of the Colorado River and build 
what is known as the Okerson Levee. I am not challenging the 
correctness of that legislation. You, sir, are a man of con- 
science and you are a statesman—and you were in the Senate 
at the time—and I will warrant the assertion that you yoted 
for that appropriation, and possibly others would have done 
the same, and possibly I-would have. I am not complaining 
about the $1,000,000 being appropriated, but consider, it was 
spent in Lower California, in Mexico, on the Mexican side of 
the Colorado River—because Arizona extends lower and more 
southerly into Mexico than does California. 

Possibly conscience and engineering skill required that the 
money should be spent in Mexico. But, Mr. President, when the 
irresistible tide of the second largest river in the United 
States—the Colorado River, a river more temperamental and 
flashy than any other river in the world, not eyen the Nile 


I think it is directory. May“ fre- 


being more flashy and temperamental—when that mighty river, 


which in its history has risen 25 feet in a few days and struck 
the Okerson Levee, it rebounded and resurged over onto the 
Arizona side, and like a million giants with fingers of steel it 
clawed and ate away the rich farms of my constituents on the 
Arizona side. 

Finally the river was reyetted at the expense of the farmers. 
My former colleague, Senator Marcus A. Smith, saw the situa- 
tion and attempted to secure legislation to repay the farmers. 
In 1914 he introduced the appropriate legislation, and esteemed 
Senators on yon side said, “Be patient a little longer; your 
case is so equitable, the overwhelming equities are so in your 
favor, that you should be patient a little longer, and we will 
take care of it.” The farmers continued to pay for controlling 
the river, and have already paid over $600,000 to control the 
banks of the mightiest river, except one, in the United States; 
a river which is interstate and intrastate in character; a river 
which flows 1,700 miles, and, as I have described, rises sud- 
denly and defies the puny efforts of mankind to control it. 
Every engineer, every Senator, every person capable of reading 
a book or comprehending a fact, who has ever looked at the 
question has said, “Arizona farmers should be reimbursed for 
the expenditure to which they were put in controlling that 
river below Yuma.” 

That is a navigable stream below Yuma. Whether it be 
practically navigable above there or not I will let others de- 
cide, but it is a navigable stream below Yuma, and I have rid- 
den on a steamboat there. These hands have held the wheel, 
as an experience, on the river there years ago. So last June, 
when my colleague [Mr. Cameron] offered his amendment to 
give the people of Yuma Mesa relief, the amendment went onto 
the bill. I offered my amendment to give relief to these farm- 
ers who have taken care of the control of the river below Yuma. 
The amendments went out in conference. Howsoever much 
internally I may have boiled with indignation, I kept a calm 
exterior, because Senators who are powerful on yon side said, 
“ Be ye patient just a little longer; let your farmers stand up 
to the waist in the sand and water for a while longer; let their 
breasts hurl back the onrushing surge of waters; be ye patient 
a little longer, and we will see that the Federal Government 
controls that river below Yuma.” 

I have not offered my amendment to this particular bill; I 
did not wish to attempt too much at one time. I stand squarely 
for the amendment of my colleague. I think we have a right 


‘to ask that that simple amendment of his shall be retained in 


the deficiency bill. Esteemed Senators say, “Are you going to 
delay the deficiency bill? Do you not know that in the defi- 
ciency bill are $150,000,000 to repay men who have overpaid 
their income taxes?” 

I have no quarrel with legislation which proposes to return 
to citizens excess payments on their income taxes. Indeed, one 
of the complaints I have against the operation of bureaus of 
our Government is that they do not settle with the citizens soon 
enough. But that is no reason—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that tax col- 
lectors ought to know their business well enough not to collect 
too much taxes from the citizen in the beginning? 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator pardon me? I do not 
want to be drawn into a discussion of that subject. 

I do not quarrel with any particular item in the deficiency 
bill, but will submit to the judgment of my fellow Senators 
as to whether or not there be any item in the bill more im- 
portant than this one. The Chair will pardon me if I do not 
specialize in the matter of the first few items in the bill, 
because they are to pay, and properly pay, to the surviving 
relatives of deceased Senators and Representatives the amounts 
proper to be paid. 

The next is an appropriation of $1,587, an unexpended bal- 
ance of appropriation for the legislative drafting service of 
the Senate. That is a very important service. Senators 
might, if they would avail themselves of the energies of that 
legislative drafting service, ascertain from information fur- 
nished to them that this amendment is in accordance with the 
rules. That is what that drafting service is for. 

The next is for “ conveying votes of electors for President and 
Vice President” and “for the payment of the messengers,” 
$14,000. That is to pay the messengers who are going to bring 
to us the returns of the last election. He would be a poor 
sportsman, he would not have a grain of statesmanship in 
his make-up who, because his party happens to be defeated, 
would attempt to delay the payment of the messengers who 
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are to bring to us the news, the astounding news, that Calvin 
Coolidge was elected President of the United States. 

In this deficiency bill $40,000 is appropriated for the joint 
committee on inaugural ceremonies. Although Democrats re- 
member that when Thomas Jefferson was to be inaugurated 
he left Conrad’s boarding house, rode to the Capitol, and tied 
his horse to a picket fence a few rods from here, and that no 


nse of inauguration was incurred, it would be a very 
8 act on the part of any Democrat to begrudge the 
appropriation. of the comparatively small sum of $40,000 to pre- 
pare for the inauguration of the President. So I make no 
objection to that $40,000 in the deficiency bill. 

The General Accounting Office is authorized to credit the 
accounts of the disbursing office of the Public Buildings Com- 
mission with $180. 

Then follow provisions for payments to the personal repre- 
sentatives of deceased . ns make no comment on 
that. That is proper, and I vot or 

The next item is to pay the expenses of the agricultural con- 
ference assembled by the President in 1924, including expenses 
of travel as may already have been incurred by the members. 

I perceive no objection to that provision. The agricultural 
conference item is the next one: 

For expenses of the agricultural conference assembled by the Presi- 
dent in November, 1924, and for each purpose connected therewith— 


Including, of course, the expenditures they made for their 
Pullman reservations and their meals in the dining cars, and 
their high-class hotel accommodations which were incurred. 
Of course, when a man expects that he is going to be repaid 
by the Government he is always quite liberal in his expense 
account. 

The next is “Federal Oil Conservation Board.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, I could embark upon a sea of words regarding oil con- 
servation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, how much was the item for 
the agricultural conference? : 

Mr. ASHURST. For the expenses of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board convened by the President on December 18, 
1924, and for each purpose connected therewith, to be ex- 
pended at the discretion of the board and to remain available 
until June 30, 1926, $50,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would tell ns the amount 
for the farmers’ conference. 

Mr. ASHURST. For the farmers’ conference, $50,000, and 
for oil conservation, $50,000. : 

It is never too late to mend. The only purpose that a 
Democratic minority would have would be to induce the ma- 
jority to reform. If we do not try to induce the majority to 
reform, then we have no function to perform here. Having 
bargained away through Mr. Fall, sometime Secretary of the 
Interior, the great oil reserves of the Government, having bar- 
gained away the great oil reserves to Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
Doheny, I am not disposed to be captious in my observations 
when I see enough repentance from those acts to induce an 
appropriation to call an oil conservation congress after the oil 
is all gone out of the Federal grasp. But a repentance, no 
matter how long delayed, is always proper. 


For actual and necessary traveling subsistence expenses of mem- 
bers of the United States Lexington-Concord Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission in the discharge of their duties outside of the District of 
Columbia, $5,000, and for expenses incident to the appropriate cele- 
bration and observation of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, $10,000; in all, $15,000, said 
sum to be expended in the discretion of the commission named herein. 


Ah, he would be a poor patriot who would stand here and 
unduly obstruct the progress of a deficiency bill which car- 
ried $10,000 so that certain gentlemen may observe the exer- 
cises incident to the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Battle of Lexington. Sir, I have ridden over the field. 
The man who can ride over that field, view those hills, and 
feel within himself no surge of the tide of his blood, the man 
who can view the fields of Concord and Lexington and not feel 
a great pride that he is an American, is not fit to be an Amer- 
ican. So I am not making objection to that particular item in 
the bill. I am arguing that the amendment of my colleague, 
which the Senate twice put on a deficiency bill, is equally as 
important. 

Do you know that years ago an editor in my State gave a 
great prize to the person who could produce or collate the 100 
most beautiful words of the English language? My State 
turned to me as the man whom they thought would win the 
prize, I submitted my list of the hundred most beautiful words 
of the English language—eloquence, love, mercy, mother, wife, 


home, duty, justice, country, music, industry—but I put “ jus- 
tice” too far down the list and did not get the prize, A 
schoolboy put justice at the head of the list and received the 
prize. I am only asking that we follow the same rule and put 
Justice along with other items in this bill 


Surveyor’s office: For services of temporary draftsmen, etc. care 
or hire of teams, etc., $8,200. 

Supreme Court: For such miscellaneous expenses as may be au- 
thorized by the Attorney General for the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its officers, * * * $20,500. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: To enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to keep informed regarding and to enforce com- 
pliance with acts to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads, * * * $27,275. 


I am proud to vote for that provision. 


Foral] authorized expenditures under the provisions of the act of 
February 17, 1911, to promote the safety of employees and travelers 
upon railroads, * * è $54,000; for printing and binding, $20,000. 


Mr. President, it is not my intention to be facetious on a mat- 
ter that involves—I will say the destiny—of a large number 
of worthy people. I have no desire fo deal with this matter 
other than in a most serious manner because as the years glide 
by, as year rolls on after year, I am told to wait patiently, and 
my present colleague and my colleague before him have been 
told to wait patiently. But it is necessary for us to point out 
to Senators what are the particular objects for which appropria- 
tions are made in the deficiency bill. There will be an outcry 
against us. The indignation of officialdom will frown upon 
us. There be those who will assent with civil leer, and 
while not exactly sneering, will teach the rest to sneer because 
we have held up the deficiency bill. 

There is $150,000 appropriated for a reclamation project: 

The following sum is appropriated out of the special fund in the 
Treasury of the United States, created by the act of June 17, 1902, and 
therein designated The reclamation fund”: 

For carrying into effect the provisions of subsection K of section 4 
of the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved December 5, 
1924, to remain available until June 30, 1926, $50,000, 


Then comes the amendment No. 15 proposed by my colleague, 
which I have already read. Then comes the following proyi- 
sion for the National Park Service: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to meet the emergencies 
caused by forest insects within national parks and national monuments 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, and to provide 
personnel and equipment for the investigation, control, and prevention 
of spread of such insects, to be expended directly or in cooperation 
with other departments of the Federal Government or with States, 
$25,000, to remain available until June 30, 1926. 


That is followed by a provision for the Department of Jus- 
tice, for salary and expenses of Assistant to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, and so forth, $500. Then: 


For the Pueblo lands board, expenses, including compensation for a 
member appointed by the President of the United States, and for cleri- 
cal assistants, interpreters, and stenographers, * * , $19,500. 


Under the heading “Judicial, United States courts,” is the 
following: 

The appropriation of $9,000 for supplies for United States courts, 
contained in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, fs hereby made 
available for the fiscal year 1925. 


Then we have “ Naval Observatory,” a lighthouse of the sky: 
For installation of 8-inch water mains for fire protection, $15,000. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, but I do not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand that the Senator will 
lose the floor by yielding. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the able Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has been recounting certain 
Individual items of appropriations to meet deficiencies. They 
seem to have a pretty broad scope. The Senator said that his 
amendment is a very meritorious one and that it has been 
ignored. The Senator has not given the Senate the reasons for 
ignoring it. I hope he will do so before he concludes. 

But I want to ask the Senator a question. The question is, 
What amount does the deficiency bill carry? 

Mr. ASHURST. Many, many millions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me just for a 
moment? ‘This is the second deficiency bill that we have 


passed. 
Mr. ASHURST. That is true, at this session. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I am told this bill carries $300,000,000. 
Can my colleague, the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman], tell me the amount carried by the other de- 
ficiency bill already passed? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know the exact amount, but some- 
thing over $200,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a tetal of $500,000,000, approxi- 
mately. Then there is to be another deficiency bill passed be- 
fore we adjourn. We have a Budget system in the country, 
and I understand that the committees are held strictly to the 
findings of the Budget. We are constantly told that the 
Budget is holding down expenses for the purpose of accom- 
plishing economy. When they have added up the total allowed 
by the Budget Committee, it is published to the country as a 
great reduction in expenses, and the Congress is told and the 
committees are told that we must not make appropriations in 
excess of the Budget estimate. 

After the Budget estimate has been adopted, after we have 
been prohibited from increasing the Budget estimate, if we are 
to pass deficiency bills—one, two, three of them—carrying 
appropriations, probably, not far from $1,000,000,000, is not 
that an indirect disregard of the Budget? Why hold us down 
so tightly to the Budget estimate, and then subsequently per- 
mit us, through deficiency bills, to increase the Budget esti- 
mate to the extent possibly of nearly $1,000,000,0007 Is not 
that conclusive evidence that the Budget, for the purpose of 
catering to a public sentiment, is trying to carry the matter 
of economy a little bit too far? 

Mr. OVERMAN. And fooling the people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is it not a direct method, as my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. OVERMAN ] suggests, of fooling the people 
as to what amount is necessary in order to carry on the Gov- 
ernment under this administration by not permitting them to 
know what amount is necessary until it is too late? 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for his observation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ever since we commenced this great econ- 
omy program I have noticed that deficiency bill after deficiency 
bill has been brought in here increasing the amount of appro- 
priations by hundreds of thousands of dollars, and now it looks 
as though the increased amounts might go up to a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no quarrel with the man who says 
he is for economy: he has a right to be, and should be, for 
economy. What I am objecting to is a lip service to economy, 
an economy on paper, which insists that our appropriations 
shall be relatively small, and then masks and conceals after a 
fashion a deficiency of $1,000,000,000, as the able Senators from 
North Carolina have pointed out. If it shall require $3,000,- 
000,000 to conduct the agencies of the Government, fairly ad- 
ministered, I believe the people will stand the expense, but 
they are not going to tolerate any man or bureau that cries 
economy from the housetops and then in the closet does not 
practice economy. The people will have no sympathy with a 
Congress that pretends to practice economy but in truth does 
not practice economy. 

I once knew a man, who died many years ago, who amassed 
riches by avoiding the payment of his debts. Is the Govern- 
ment tò have a full Treasury by avoiding the payment of its 
just obligations, or is it going to pay its running expenses and 
then deceive the people as to the amount of the expense? No, 
Mr. President. The people of this country expect us to make 
fair, honest appropriations and to state what they are for. 

I was reading the items of this bill, but I stated I was not 
objecting to any particular item. I haye not yet objected 
specifically to any item; but I ask Senators, on their con- 
sciences, to say whether there was a more important item than 
the item which my colleague caused to be incorporated in the 
deficiency bill? 

Resuming the reading of the bill: 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSION 


For the share of the United States of the expenses of the Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission— 


I only read in skeletonized form from the bill— 
$11,250. 
PUBLISHING ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Not exceeding $2,000 of the appropriation for printing and binding, 
Department of State, fiscal year 1925, shall be available to pay the 
expenses of publishing, in compliance with the requirements of the act 
of February 3, 1887, the certificates of the final ascertainment of the 
electors for the President and Vice President of the United States as 
transmitted by the executive of each State to the Secretary of State. 


. * * 


iN f TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


This is not the last line. It was Cyrano de Bergerac who 
il ide ae on the last line, and this strikes in the middle 
of the 


For refunding taxes illegally collected under the provisions of sec- 
tions 3220 and 3689, Revised Statutes, as amended by the acts of 
February 24, 1919, November 23, 1921, and June 2, 1924, including 
the payment of claims for the fiscal year 1926 and prior years— 


I do not put the bel canto on the words “$150,000,000 "— 


to remain available until June 30, 1926: Provided, That a report shall 
be made to Congress of the disbursements hereunder as required by 
such acts— 


To that proviso the able junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kıxc] offered an amendment in the Senate which reads: 


including the names of all persons and corporations to whom pay- 
ments are made, together with the amount paid to each, 


I understand that that is the other amendment to which 
there has been no agreement. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the junior 
Senator from Utah? i 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Iam advised by the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
that that amendment was agreed to. 

2 OVERMAN. That amendment was agreed to by the 
ose, 


Mr. ASHURST. Resuming the reading: 


PUBLIC HBALTH SERVICE 


Prevention of epidemics: To enable the President, in case only of 
threatened or actual epidemic of cholera, typhus fever, yellow fever, 
smallpox, bubonie plague, Chinese plague or black death, trachoma, in- 
fluenza, Rocky Mountain spotted fever, or infantile paralysis, to ald 
State and local boards or otherwise, in bis discretion, in preventing 
and suppressing the spread of the same, and in such emergency in 
the execution of any quarantine laws which may be then in force, 
including the purchase of newspapers and clippings from newspapers 
containing information relating to the prevalence of disease and the 
publie health, $275,000. 


No citizen will object to that item of $275,000. Reading 
further in reference to the Coast Guard: 


Repair of vessels: For necessary emergent repairs to the cutter 
Manning, $150,000. 
Office of commandant: For personal services in the District of Co 
lumbia in aceordance with “the classification act of 1923,” $7,500. 
s * . „ * . s 
War DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Of the unexpended balance of the appropriation provided by section 
124 of the national defense act, approved June 3, 1916, as amended, 
the sum of $15,000 is hereby made available for such expenses as 
may be necessary and incidental to the arbitration of the rate of 
royalty to be paid the American Cyanamid Co. on patents owned by 
said company, as provided in section 10 of the contract of June 8, 
1918, between the United States and the American Cyanamid Co. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


For the continuation of the work on Dam No. 2, on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., $3,501,200. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


For the purchase of capital stock of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion created by the act approved June 3, 1924, $3,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


JUDGMENTS, UNITED STATES COURTS 


For payment of the final judgments and decrees, including costs of 
suits, which have been rendered under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1887, entitled “ An act to provide for the bringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States,” as amended by the 
Judicial Code, approved March 3, 1911, certified to the Sixty-eighth 
Congress by the Attorney General in House Document No, 532, and 
which have not been appealed, namely: 

Under the Navy Department, $69.57; 

Under the War Department, $20,627.45; in all, $20,697.02, together 
with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on the 
respective judgments at the rate of 4 per cent from the date thereof 
until the time this appropriation is made. 
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For payment of judgments, including costs of suits, rendered against 
the Government of the United States by the United States district 
courts under the provisions of certain private acts, certified to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress in House Document No. 534, as follows: 

Under United States Shipping Board, $6,063.08 ; 

Under the Navy Department, $149,819.51; in all, $155,882.59. 

For payment of judgment rendered against the Government of the 
United States by the United States District Court for the District of 
Indiana, under the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
further for the national security and defense by encouraging the pro- 
duction, conserving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food 
products and fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, certified to the Sixty- 
eighth Congress in House Document No. 531, as follows: 

Under the War Department, $12,107.79. None of the judgments con- 
tained herein shall be paid until the right of appeal shall have expired. 


JUDGMENTS, Court OF CLAIMS 


For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
reported to the Sixty-eighth Congress in House Document No. 533, 
namely: 

Under the Navy Department, $119,487.69 ; 

Under the Treasury Department, 819,754.82; 

Under the War Department, $161,814.48; in all, $301,056.99, to- 
gether with such additional sum as may be necessary to pay interest on 
certain of the judgments at the legal rate per annum as and where 
specified in said judgments. None of the judgments contained herein 
shall be paid until the right of appeal shall have expired. 


AUDITED CLAIMS 


Sec. 2. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the General Accounting Office under appropriations the balances 
of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the 
provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and under appro- 
priations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the service of the 
fiscal year 1922 and prior years, unless otherwise stated, and which 
have been certified to Congress ander section 2 of the act of July 7, 
1884, as fully set forth in House Document No. 535, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, there is appropriated as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE 


For Capitol power plant, $10,778.86. 

For furniture, Library of Congress, $99.38. 

For publie printing and binding, $131.40, 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


For Interstate Commerce Commission, $46.11. 

For international exchanges, Smithsonian Institution, $1.56. 

For preservation of collections, National Museum, $61.77. 

For fuel, lights, etc, State, War, and Navy Department Buildings, 
$408.03. 

For Conneil of National Defense, $84.13. 

For Board of Mediation and Conciliation, $5.42, 


* * * * * * * 
For vocational rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, $79,828.43. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


For improvement and care of publie grounds, District of Columbia, 

$7.56. 
A DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

For increase of compensation, Department of Agriculture, $7. 

For stimulating agriculture and facilitating distribution of products, 
$100.33. 

For general expenses, Weather Bureau, $61.52. 

For general expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, $826.14. 


And so on. I will not read each item specifically. 
The concluding paragraph of the bill reads: 


This act hereafter may be referred to as the “ First deficiency 


act, fiscal year 1925 "— 


indicating that there may be another deficiency bill that will 
come here later carrying many millions of dollars—we know 
not how many. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the one that is to come later will probably be the largest 
deficiency bill that will come before Congress. That bill 
appears just at the close of the session, and generally is a sort 
of basket deficiency bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has read many items, but he 
read one that startled me. I refer to the item, as I under- 
stood him to read it, appropriating one hundred and fifty-odd 
million dollars to pay refunds to the taxpayers who have paid 
in excess of what they lawfully owed the Government. 

Mr. ASHURST. Les. 


LXVI——118 


Mr. SIMMONS. It has not been long since we acted upon 
the estimate of the Budget Bureau, and it is inconceivable 
that, since action upon the Budget estimate, the requirements 
of the Treasury for the purpose of paying refunds have in- 
creased to the enormous sum of $150,000,000. It must have 
been within the knowledge of the Treasury Department that 
they would need that sum of money, or the larger part of 
that sum of money, at least, at the time the Budget Bureau 
acted. If the departments are not to be held to the Budget 
estimates, I do not see why Members of Congress should be 
held to them, If they can divide up and put so much in the 
Budget, and then come to Congress a little bit later and ask 
for another sum, probably equal to the sum allowed by the 
Budget, that seems to me to be an indirect method of repeal- 
ing or modifying or setting aside the action of the Budget. 

Here in the Congress we are told that the Budget is sacred, 
that it can not be disturbed; but if the departments, after 
dividing up and asking the Budget Committee for so much 
and getting it, are allowed later to come to Congress and 
ask for a large additional amount which could just as well 
have been included in the original estimate, that is an indi- 
rect method of circumyenting the Budget Committee and 
making its action ineffective. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is what is called, in legislative parlance, 
short circuiting the Budget. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but the estimates made by the Budget 
Bureau amount to nothing if, after they have made their esti- 
mates and we have acted upon them, the departments can come 
in here and ask for large additional appropriations that they 
knew, or ought to have known, would be necessary at the time 
the Budget acted. Of course, if the necessity for expenditures 
unexpectedly arises after the action of the Budget, that is a 
different proposition. But it is inconceivable that the Treasury 
Department should have been in error as to what they needed 
early in this session as compared with what they need now, to 
the extent of $150,000,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. Some Senators said some years ago—and I 
believe they were sincere in their statements—‘ We ought to 
have a general survey of the Reclamation Service.“ I agreed 
with that. As to the items which my colleague and I put on 
the last deficiency bill, if we had felt that they would not stand 
the test of a general investigation and close scrutiny, we could 
not have hoped to succeed in getting the Senate and the House 
to agree to them. So, following out the general idea of the 
necessity for a survey of the Reclamation Bureau, Secretary 
Work appointed what is called a fact finding commission, and 
the fact finding commission was composed of men whose judg- 
ment on reclamation matters and whose general character 
could not be questioned anywhere. 

The chairman of the fact finding commission was Hon. 
Thomas E. Campbell, sometime Governor of Arizona; James 
R. Garfield, who, I believe, was in President Roosevelt's Cabi- 
net; Oscar E. Bradfute; Clyde C. Dawson; John A. Widtsoe, 
and Elwood Mead: These gentlemen composed the committee 
of special advisers on reclamation; That committee sat here 
for some time and made field surveys and observations. On 
April 10, 1924, they transmitted their report to the Secretary 
of the Interior, signed by the gentlemen whose names I have 
just mentioned, and the report was published as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 92, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 8 

The fact finding commission investigated the very subject to 
which the amendment of my colleague relates. It will be found 
on page 160 of the fact finding commission’s report. Under 
the head of “ Recommendations,” I read: 


This diviston— 


Now, they are referring to the Mesa division of the Yuma 
project, located in the State of Arizona, County of Yuma; 
project headquarters, Yuma; water supply, Colorado River. 

Agricultural products, 

Principal products: Semitropical fruit, 

Size of farm unit: Not over 40 acres. 

Character of soil: Fresno gravelly sand, 

Elevation: 130 to 215 feet. 

Annual rainfall; 3.1 inches. 

Length of growing season: 335 days. 

Temperature: Maximum, 115°; minimum, 28°; average, 72°. 

Principal markets: Los Angeles, Calif., Arizona towns, and eastern 
markets, 7 

» * * * * * * 

Nationality of settlers: Ninety per cent American. 


What are the recommendations respecting legislation to give 
relief? 
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This division— 


That is to say, this Yuma auxiliary project (Mesa division of 
Yuma project) 
was constructed. under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
January 25, 1917, known as “An act to provide for an auxiliary 
reclamation project in connection with the Yuma project in Arizona ” 
(39 Stat. 868), The drastic provisions of this act are impossible of 
fulfillment and only a few of the settlers have been able to meet their 
contracts. They, too, will soon fall, as the charge for water will 
bankrupt them, 

The committee recommends that an early study be made by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of this division, with a view of making Recom- 
mendations. to Congress for financial relief or the disposal of the 
division if adequate relief is not feasible. 


I betray no secret when I say that my colleague's amendment 
was practically prepared. by the Reclamation Bureau. So eager 
was the Reclamation Office to secure this legislation that the 
bureau aided in drawing the amendment. So eager was the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant relief that I hope I betray 
no secret when I say that the Secretary of the Interior, for the 
first time in my knowledge, urged the Director of the Budget 
to O, K. and to approve this item; and for the first time in the 
history of the Budget—I trust I betray no secret—the Budget 
master said: “I am so impressed that I am willing to hear 
arguments on the subject.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the 
Senator state that the Secretary of the Interior took the in- 
itiative, or did the Senators from Arizona request it? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senators from Arizona have been 
active for years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They made the request of 
the bureau? 

Mr. ASHURST. They made the request, and the fact find- 
ing commission appointed by Secretary Work recommended 
it to the Secretary. 

Now, I want Senators to remember that we have not sud- 
denly sprung some dubious proposition upon the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ASHURST. Of course I yield to the able Senator from 


S. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, the Senator knows that so far as 
the Senate conferees are concerned they are perfectly satis- 
fied with the item. The Senator, I think, will admit that the 
only reason why the Senate conferees receded was because this 
measure ought to become a law to-day in order to avoid the 
discharge of a lot of men at Muscle Shoals, which will oceur 
to-morrow if the bill does not go through to-day. The Senator 
will recall that one of the conferees upon the other side, the 
chairman of the conference committee, stated that he had 
not had time to read what had been presented, that he had 
not heard of this subject, and that if it went over he would 
give a full and complete hearing to it before the next defi- 
ciency bill came up. The Senate conferees are already con- 
vinced that the item is a proper one. There is no official 
Budget estimate yet. Now, why not let this conference report 
go throngh and have the hearing before the House committee, 
and if they fail, the Senators can put in their item again on 
this side, as they did before? 

There will be no reason for speedy action upon the next 
deficiency appropriation bill, as there is upon this one. I hope 
the Senator will see that no good can come of delaying action 
on this report. I am satisfied, from what I heard this morning, 
and I think the Senator is satisfied, that the House conferees 

. will not recede until they have had time to study this matter; 
and I do hope the Senator will let the conference report go 
through. 

Mr. ASHURST. I pay attention to what the able Senator 
from Kansas says. I am not ashamed to say that on legis- 
lative procedure I have confidence in his judgment; but let me 
recite briefly to the Senator the history of the past. 

The Senator is only saying what has been said to us for 
years and years. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, just a minute. 

Mr. ASHURST. Not that the Senator from Kansas has 
ever made a false promise. He never has made me any 
promise, and if he made one I am convinced that he would 
keep it. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas has been with the 
Senators from Arizona a this proposition ever since it was 
first made. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe that. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator must admit that no regular 
estimate came to the Congress on this subject. The Senator 
did have a letter from the Secretary of the Interior 


Mr. ASHURST. Which I read. 

Mr. CURTIS. Which was read. Of course, the House is 
entitled to an estimate; the House is entitled to time to con- 
sider this question; and I am speaking to the Senator as a 
friend of his amendment 

Mr. ASHURST. I know that. 

Mr, CURTIS. As a Senator who has supported it every 
time it has been up 7 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. CURTIS. And as a Senator who expects to support it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me say that in June, when this amend- 
ment was put on in the Senate, and the Senate conferees were 
obliged to recede—and I am not blaming them; they were 
obliged to reeede—what did the Members of another branch of 
Congress say? “Grant us a period of time during this recess 
for study.” Now, after all summer has elapsed—June, July, 
August, September, October, November, December—they still 
say, “Give us more time to study this question.” 

I repeat, I am not impugning the motives or the good faith 
of any man here or elsewhere; but do you know that you can 
sing one song so long that the tune becomes dolorous, and the 
words a burden to your ear? 

For years we have been told to wait for a more convenient 
Season, for the next bill, and so forth. We tried to put this 
amendment on the Interior Department appropriation bill. 
We conferred with the friends of the legislation. “Oh,” they 
said, Senators, do not attempt to put that on the Interior 
Department bill. That is not the place for it. You might get 
it involved in some entanglement and tie up the whole Interior 
Department bill. Wait for another time.” Again we refrained 
and did not offer it to the Interior Department bill, and men 
in authority in this Government said. Be patient; be calm. 
We will put it on the first deficiency bill.“ 

I shall not reveal anything that was sald among Senators. 
Were I to reveal the same, it would be to nobody’s discredit. 
Nothing was said among Senators but what would be to their 
own credit, as far as I know. They said to me and to my col- 
league, “ You were acting wisely and handsomely in not beat- 
ing the last deficiency bill last June, You have acted hand- 
somely and wisely in refraining from offering your amendment 
to the Interior Department bill. The deficiency bill is the 
place for it.” Now a power over which we have no control 
3 says, “ We will not even consider it on the deficiency 

i.” 

If my colleague and I do not speak for our State upon 
these important matters of justice, who will? You are all too 
busy with your own affairs to take care of such relatively 
small matters. 

There must be no juggling in this matter. I hold in my 
hands the outline of a report that was about to be signed by 
the Secretary of the Interior Iast June to take care of the 
expenses of river control on the Colorado River below Yuma, 
urging that the half million dollars expended by the farmers 
there be reimbursed to them and that the Federal Government 
should thereafter assume one-half the expense of maintaining 
the river in a fixed channel below Yuma. The letter, a copy 
of which I have in my hand, was about to be signed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, when an infiuence intervened. The 
Arizona Senators were not present to object to that influence 
which intervened to prevent the signature of the Secretary to 
this letter urging that this half million dollars be restored to 
the farmers. 

We must meet these practical situations as they come to us. 
We must deal with this situation in a practical way. Ihave never 
yet in my service here obstructed a bill. I refused last June 
to be a party to obstructing the deficiency bill. My colleague 
and I are not to be held to blame if the Government agencies 
were paralyzed for a time by the obstruction of that bill. 

I submit to the civil consideration of all Senators that we 
have observed those amenities that should govern gentlemen. 
I submit it for the calm determination of every man who 
attempts to represent a State, that it is but natural that after 
10 years of being told from season to season to wait, the 
reservoir of patience which I had originally should be about 
exhausted. There is such a thing as going too far with even 
the most patient man. 

For years the Senate has been convinced of the propriety, 
indeed, the necessity, of reimbursing the farmers who haye been 
controlling the Colorado River below Yuma. For a long time, 
two or three years, the Senate has been convinced of the 
necessity of placing the auxilliary project under the reclama- 
tion Iaw. The Secretary of the Interior recommends it, the 
Budget Bureau recommends it, the fact finding commission 
recommends it, and the Senate adopted the amendment twice. 
Shall some influence now over which we have no control be 
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allowed to continue, or shall we say that this appropriation is 
as important as any other? 


Yea, more. I sat in my seat yesterday about adjournment 
time and heard what took place in the Senate which now ap- 
pears on page 1812 of the Recorp. I did not desire to let 
escape an intemperate word, but I now put that circumstance 
into the scales to show to Senators how much injustice has 
been perpetrated-upon Arizona, and how much more injustice 
apparently is contemplated. Turn to page 1812 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. Mr. President, it required all of my 
prudence and self-command to refrain from an outburst of 
indignation. I would not advert to the unfair episode were 
it not for the fact that I want in no uncertain terms to let 
the Senate and the country know that Arizona wears no 
shackles and spurns all bribes. 

A telegram was réad here last evening intimating that 
unless and until Arizona did a certain thing she would not be 
permitted to have justice. That is the tenor of the telegram, 
and there were some expressions, which appear on page 1812 
of the Recorp, which indicated that the wise legislation for the 
authorization of the San Carlos irrigation project in Arizona, 
which had already been passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, would be repealed unless Arizona took a certain 
action before she was ready to act. That is a poor way to 
attempt to secure diplomatic negotiation with a sister State, 
and let me warn Senators now that any attempt whatever 
savoring of intimidation or coercion will be met, and justly 
met, by the contempt and the righteons indignation of every 
person in Arizona, and that those who gave expression yester- 
day to words which might be construed to be an attempted 
intimidation did not promote their own cause. 

Arizona spurns all bribes and wears no chains. She will in 
her own due season, in her own way, as becomes a sovereign 
State, enter into agreements with other States when she is 
ready to do so, but not before, and the suggestion that certain 
laws of value to Arizona ought to be repealed or suspended 
until she is coerced into a particular agreement is not to be 
heard with patience, no matter by whom uttered. 


ISLE OF PINES TREATY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the close of the morning hour 
having been reached, the Senate automatically goes into open 
executive session for the consideration of the treaty with Cuba 
known as the Isle of Pines treaty. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask the Senator from Kansas to withhold 
the call for a quorum for a moment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Virginia yield to me 
or just one minute? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate resumes its legis- 
lative session and the Senator from North Carolina is rec- 
ognized. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, on Wednesday we had a vote 
to substitute the Jones amendment for the Underwood amend- 
ment with reference to Muscle Shoals, That prevailed by a 
majority of 13. On yesterday we had a yote substituting the 
Underwood amendment for the Jones amendment, the Under- 
wood amendment having been changed slightly to make it in 
order. The result was a majority of five for the Underwood 
proposition, 

I wish to insert in the Recorp a statement that I find in the 
Washington Post of to-day, under the title “ Underwood shoals 
measure is passed by Senate.” There is a subtitle, “ Coalition 
for bill,” and the paragraph to which I wish to call attention 
reads as follows: 


The Senate approval of the Underwood measure was brought about 
by a coalition of administration Republicans and a group of Democrats, 
and came after Senator Curtis, of Kansas, the majority leader, had 
conferred with President Coolidge at the White House, 


CHILD LABOR 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Record a letter written by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, formerly 
United States Senator from Colorado, upon a question of vital 
importance to the American people to-day, namely, the ratifica- 
tion of the child-labor amendment to the Constitution. I also 
offer a communication to the New York Evening Post on the 
same subject from Hon. Henry Van Dyke, former minister to 
the Netherlands, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the com- 
munications will be printed in the RECORD: 

The communications are as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., January 6, 1925. 
W. H. LEONARD, Esq., 
Denver, Colo. 

My Dran Sin: I am glad to note your identification with the move- 
ment to defeat the ratification by our general assembly of the 
twentieth or so-called child-labor amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. When in Denyer last July I discussed it with some of my friends 


‘and acquaintances, and have since written them urging an organized 


opposition to its proposed acceptance. 

The past 50 years has witnessed many successful invasions of State 
prerogatives by the National Government, the most of them, I regret 
to say, with the approval, tacit or expressed, of an easy-going publie 
sentiment. Generally they have been accompanied by the establish- 
ment of a board or bureau for their administration, These have, in 
greater or less degree, disturbed the original balance between the 
powers delegated by and those reserved to the States, The eighteenth 
amendment endowed the Congress with ample power to enact affirmative 
legislation over a subject hitherto of local concern, and clothed it with 
a police power which belonged to the States exclusively... This was a 
startling departure from our scheme of government, yet it concerns @ 
specific subject and can not therefore be extended beyond the manu- 
facture or distribution of intoxicants. It has, nevertheless, virtually 
displaced State jurisdiction .over that subject, both as to administra- 
tion and punishment. It has subjected individual conduct to Federal 
supervision and crowded the Federal courts with controversies, civil 
and criminal, which were hitherto wholly within the competence of the 
local tribunals. 

But the proposed child-labor amendment is the most radical innova- 
tion in the form and the nature of our governmental system that the 
Congress has ever sought to accomplish. The eighteenth amendment 
does not in terms substitute the Federal for the State authority. It 
has “concurrent power“ with the States to enforce the prohibition of 
the amendment; and although the concurrent exercise of that power 
may proyoke conflict, in which event the State authority becomes dor- 
mant, yet it is potentially there. 

But the proposed twentieth amendment tolerates no such condition. 
It does not supplement the State authority but supersedes it alto- 
gether. It clothes the Congress with unrestricted and exclusive 
power “to limit, regulate, or prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age.” Every effort of the Senate to modify this sweeping 
delegation of authority was defeated by its proponents. Although 
familiar with judicial decisions construing Federal power to regulate 
commerce among the States as including the power to prohibit, they 
insisted upon express terms of prohibition, so that nothing should be 
left to the States or to the parents of children which they might in- 
yoke, even by way of implication, against an act of Congress or the 
rules of a bureau prohibiting juvenile activities, however pernicious 
the consequences to them might become. 

Under this constitutional provision the authority of Congress over 
the Nation's youth is as limitless as that of the soviet over tlie chil- 
dren of Russia. It is not affected by the fifth amendment, which 
forbids legislation depriving any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, because that is an earlier inhibition which 
must give way to the last expression of the people upon the subject, 
Hence any legislation designed to make the amendment effective and 
confined in its operation to the class of people described by it, will 
stand, whatever the grounds assigned for its enactment, It may or may 
not pretend to conserve the morals, health, safety, religion, or politics of 
our children. It may or may not discriminate between different kinds 
of labor, outlawing the one and legalizing the other. It may even 
penalize instruetion or exercise or amusement; or it may and probably 
will subject every industry wherein child employment is permitted 
to a system of regulation and espionage so intricate, expensive, and 
burdensome as to render the employment impossible. And it will 
certainly subject all parents to a code of conduct and penalties regu- 
lating their relations with their offspring which will not only be 
destructive of parental discipline but turn every unruly child into 
an informer, 

For it is obvious that unless parents and guardians are subjected to 
the inquisitorial power of the bureau charged with the administration of 
the law, its functions would be restricted and its effectiveness curtailed. 
This means a bureaucrat in every household, a Federal agent in every 
community, It means a suppression of parental authority and presup- 
poses the arbitrary removal of childrén from the parental home and the 
selection of guardians both of person and property of minors subjected 
to any discipline or employment not sanctioned by the national com- 
mission and its swarming minions, 

And since the Constitution, as well as the proposed amendment, en- 
dows Congress with full power to enforce the article by appropriate 
legislation, the wage of the child permitted to labor, his right to strike, 
the adjustment of disputes between him and his employers or between 
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him and adult employees, indeed, every possible phase of his existence 
while in such employment will find due expression either in acts of 
Congress or rules and regulations made thereunder. 

But if the child does not labor In the usual acceptance of that familiar 
word, he must do something else, He is in the stage of development, 
material and mental, and his abundant energies will find their vent 
somewhere. We are told by the highest authority that the devil finds 
congenial work for idle hands to do, It may be affirmed, however, that 
what is not work is leisure, whatever its manifestations. Many forms 
of leisure are, however, not only laborious but demoralizing, Attend- 
ance at school is labor or leisure. Its classification is perhaps unim- 
portant because it must be manifest upon slight reflection that the labor 
of a child can not be properly “regulated” unless his leisure is regu- 
lated also. Otherwise, brutal or thoughtless parents, and yet more 
brutal or thoughtless. guardians, could easily, under tbe guise of amuse- 
ment, recreation, education, experiment, and countless other forms of 
leisure, actually devote many hours of juvenile time to labor. One 
naturally recalls how Tom Sawyer, condemned to painting a fence as 
punishment for disobedience, beguiled his companions into painting it 
for him and paying him for the privilege, They worked and worked 
enthusiastically under the sinful delusion that they were at play. Such 
breaches of the law can not be tolerated with Impunity under the 
approaching régime of child emancipation, lest the new reform, like 
nearly all its predecessors, becomes “ the record of a tested and dis- 
credited remedy.” $ 

It is obvious, therefore, that if a child's: Inbor Js to be regulated by 
law, the same law must regulate his leisure. The regulation of both 
is the regulation of his life. And since virtually every child under 18 
years has parents or guardian charged legally and morally with his 
support and education, these must be regulated also, Regulation must 
go a step further and include employers of labor, together with teach- 
ers, preachers, and all business enterprises devoted to supplying the 
public with amusements, games, recreation, and the like. Indeed, as 
a recent writer has said, the power conferred by this amendment is so 
broad that it draws to itself as if by gravitation, a power so vast that 
Congress and ita most ardent advocates would pause, could they 
realize it.“ 

The amendment is based upon the false conception that the care 
and education of the child is a primary duty of the State, which has 
neglected it, This is not, and never was true. The primary duty Is 
that of the parent, who is in turn responsible to the State for its due 
performance, If he fails or abuses the trust partly imposed and partly 
assumed, the State, as parens patrie, interposes and either compels 
such performance or itself assumes the burden: The parent is in 
turn entitled to the services and the custody of the child. Natural 
affection, born of close relationship, tempers the burden, spiritnalizes 
the companionship, and makes the duty and its discharge a sacred and 
a welcome task. It is sometimes abused. So is every other relation- 
ship in life. But shall it therefore be thrust aside and supplanted by 
an artificial, unnatural, and heartleas politico-economic, constitutional, 
and legislative status? È 

I deliberately affirm that it is the unquestioned obligation of the 
parent to Impose the habits of industry, thrift, aud a due appreciation 
of the value of time upon the child. He ean do this only by requiring 
him to labor, to study, and to utilize bis powers of obseryation. The 
period of childhood is the formative one as the habits, character, and 
tendencies of the child are assuming definite shape. As the twig is 
bent, the tree is Inclined.” If his direction“ is normal then, it will 
remain so during his life. A young man whose youth is given to use- 
ful employment and the acquirement of knowledge, to respect for law 
and the rights of others, seldom goes wrong in after years. And he 
who is idle, unmindful of bis responsibilities, and taught to regard 
labor as a burden only to be assumed with his years of maturity, can 
hardly be otherwise than worthless or dissolute as a citizen. For him 
toll has been made irksome by law, and time the concern of slaves. If 
labor was so pernicious that his government prohibited him from labor- 
ing for 18 years, it will be none the less so when goyerament tutelage 
shall have ceased to rule his conduct, 

The evil of the day as regards our youth Is that it does not labor 
enough, The laxity of parents. synchronising with the multiplied 
Attractions of the cinema and the automobile and kindred modern 
conveniences have weaned the child from employment and in large 
degree have broken down. the restraints and the good influences: of 
home with its domestice discipline, Inducements to labor and the 
enjoyment of its fruits make Uttle if any appeal to him. The 
excitements of the street and the example of his associates bring 
diacontent if he is poor, end undue extravagance if he is not. The 
old virtues of obedience, thrift, and every-day morality are to be 
shunned rather than observed. From the universal existence of these 
conditions a juvenile problem of formidable proportions confronts 
us. But it is not the problem of labor. 

Crime and jnyenile delinquency have become too common to excite 
or even to disturb us. Murder is an American pastime, and banditry 
a lucrative profession. It Is an appalling fact that the greater pro- 
portion of our modern criminals are youths of both sexes between 


the ages of 15 or 16 and 25. They are the logical offspring of idle- 
ness, turning to pleasures and excitements for the employment of time 
and a natural departure from the scriptural admonition which tells 
us to “train up a child in thé way he should go, and when he Is old 


he will not depart from it.“ We are told by a new sort of pseudo 
scientists that these youngsters are criminals because of inherited 
traits for which they are not responsible. “They should not be pun- 
ished for what they can not help, but rather herded in groups and 
fed and entertained at the public expense until their inherited crim- 
inality becomes dormant or until a cure is demonstrated to be im- 
possible. These are to be deprived of further liberty, confined together, 


and supported for life from the Public Treasury. Strange that these 


inherited traits should coincide so perfectly with the decay of parental 
authority and the encouragement of idleness for children. 

If this situation be curable only by constitutional amendment, bet- 
ter by far an amendment enforcing the obligations of Parenthood upon 
our adult population and due employment for their vagrant offspring. 

The exploitation of children in some parts of the country, and by 
parents. whose greed blinds them to their duty, can not be denied, and 
the need for suppressing the evil where it exists is readily conceded. 
The same was true in large degree of many forms of adult Jabor not 
long ago. But the spirit of the age has condemned both, and the 
States—all of them—whose duty it is to protect its citizens have en- 
acted their child and other labor codes whose enforcement is everywhere 
quite as effective as the work of any national bureau of which I ever 
heard. Each State being familiar with the needs and conditions of 
its people and cognizant of their industrial life, can better legislate 
in their behalf than a central government, which unmindful of local 
needs and local policy would place all our population and all parts of 
the country, making neither distinctions nor allowances for them, 
under a single code, and apply its laws alike to Maine and Cali- 
fornia, to Pennsylvania and to Alaska. What might be a boon to 
one section would be an outrage upon another. This is one of the 
subjects peculiarly of local cognizance which vividly illustrates the 
need and the virtue of local government and justifies the reflection of 
Jeferson that “Were not this great country already divided into 
States, the division must be made, that each might do for itself 
directly and what It can so much better do than a distant authority. 
Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to reap, 
we should want bread.” ; 

The advoeates of the twentieth amendment concede the existence 
of State codes regulating child labor, but they say their provisions 
are defective or are not enforced, either from indifference or con- 
nivance with those who would evade them, This is not true except 
as the complaint might apply to laws generally, of which there are 
so many, State and national, that no one knows the titles, much 
less the contents of most of them, They are enforced quite as vigi- 
lantly and effectively as any laws, national or otherwise, are in these 
days, except revenue laws, whose exactions are as implacable as the 
laws of nature, 

But it it were true that the States were lax in the enforcement of 
their labor laws or did not enforce them at all, what then? Has it 
come to pass that If a State, or several of them or all of them, are 
remiss in legislating or m the enforcement of laws relating to sub- 
jects within their exclusive competency, the National Government 
must, therefore, take over to itself the neglected subject and ad- 
minister it as. it deems proper? Apart from Theodore Roosevelt. I 
never heard of a man bold enough to announce such a doctrine. Once 
admitted, the consequences may be readily predicted. And if Fed- 
eral administration of a subject not common to the entire country, 
like war, foreign relations, or customs duties, is exemplified by its 
enforcement of the Volstead Act, we should by far better “ endure 
the ills we have than fiy to those we know not of.” $ 

Secretary Davis is reported to have said that if the child-labor amend- 
ment had been in force in his boyhood the career which he bas enjoyed 
would have been impossible of attainment. He began as a coul- 
breaker boy in the Pennsylvania mines and worked as hard as any boy 
ever did. He made of it an opportunity and marched from it to place 
after place, In 4921 he was eleyated to the Cabinet of the President, 
Andrew Carnegie began work as a messenger boy before reaching his 
teens, helping his widowed mother to bear her burdens and helping 
himself as well to meet other and greater positions, Indeed, 1 dare 
affirm that half the Senators and Representatives of the Congress pro- 
posing this amendment began the hard and sober Jabor of life in their 
childhood, but for which they would never have attained the eminence 
they now enjoy. And I can conceive of nothing more brutally cruel 
than to deny to a boy or girl the right to aid an impoverished father 
or a dependent widowed mother in their effort at support by prohibit- 
ing their labor until 18 years of age. 

I need not advert to the consequences to the States of this absorp- 
tlon by Congress of one of their principal prerogatives or to parents 
forcibly prevented from the discharge of.thelr duties to the children of 
their loins. But I heartily commend to everyone the profound wisdom 
displayed by President Coolidge, who thus expressed a great truth 
which all should ponder well; 
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“ Effleleney of Federal operations is diminished as their scope is 
unduly enlarged. Efficiency of State governments is diminished 
as they relinquish and turn over to the Federal Government respon- 
sibllities which are rightfully theirs.” 


Our emotions have for years played a dominant and generally a con- 
trolling part in our conceptions of modern industrial, political, and 
economic life. They have distorted evils, some of them very real, out 
of all proportion to their environment, and have envisaged a line of 
reforms which have been urged with little or no regard either to their 
immediate efficacy of their ultimate results. They haye been adyo- 
cated by organizations equipped with the weapons of entreaty, threat, 
and widespread propaganda. Instances of wrongs, some of them recent, 
most of them ancient, have been magnified with all the embellishments 
of rhetorie and photography, These reforms being many, and their 
advocates insistent as crusaders, they have made common cause with 
each other that all their purposes might be accomplished. Such were 
the forces aligned behind the child-labor amendment, and such, for the 
most part, the influences now bombarding the State legislatures and 
demanding ratification. Another of their reforms is the nationalizing 
of education as a fitting supplement to the amendment. With the 
bodies of our children enfolded in the tentacles of one national bureau 
and their minds lodged behind the portico of another, what remains to 
the citizen of that liberty he pretends to cherish and of that choice 
of vocation he has so highly prized? That either will long survive 
such a monstrous transformation of governmental activities is beyond 
belief. = 

Let it be known also that the proponents of these far-reaching inno- 
vations are precisely those who intend to preside over their adminis- 
trations. Like the advocates of the maternity and other bills, they 
expect to be provided for, And the cost of these new reforms? That 
of prohibition enforcement, plus the Veterans’ Bureau, the Census Bu- 
reau, and the Division of Pensions, will in the aggregate constitute a 
fair comparison of the cost of two such governmental agencies, The 
initial expense will be moderate. That is always so. But the modern 
bureau, consciously or unconsciously, moves along two well-defined 
lines. One involves an Increase of jurisdiction, the other of personnel. 
They are like the Canada thistle or the gypsy moth. Once introduced, 
they grow apace and go on forever. They are now more numerous 
than the plagues in Egypt, and, save in a few instances, the subjects 
they administer were less objectionable before they were reformed. 
Bureaucracy is not and never can coexist with representative govern- 
ment. One or the other will eventually disappear. And bureaucracy 
shows no signs of invalidism, much less of disintegration. Every Con- 
gress adds to their numbers, and every scheme of change or reform 
contemplates another. Strong governments, said an ancient historian, 
do not perish by the operation of external forces. They commit suicide. 

I do not question the sincerity of most of those who champion this 
amendment. They belleve in governmental paternalism and chafe under 
the restrictions placed by the Constitution upon congressional authority. 
They have little confidence in the self-governing capacity of the States. 
They may be right, but I am unable, as a student of governments and 
a believer in our dual system, to perceive aught but tragedy and dis- 
aster in the growing tendency toward the centralization of all authority 
in the Federal Government, to be wielded by a Congress unhindered by 
the checks and limitations which wisdom imposed and experience hag 
vindicated as the indispensable conditions of ordered liberty under the 
guerdon of a confederated republic. 

Let us hope that the proposal of this amendment sets the high- 
water mark of emotional assaults upon American institutions, that its 
rejection will cause a reaction against the spirit of great and ill-con- 
sidered changes prompted by some real or imagined evil, and that we 
may enjoy a recrudescence of statesmanship which— 

Seeing far an end sublime, 
Contends, despising party rage, 
To hold the spirit of the age 

Against the spirit of the time.“ 


Very truly yours, e 
C. S. THOMAS. 


UNITED STATES CHILD LALOR Law OPPOSED BY VAN DYKE— PRINCETON 
SCHOLAR WARNS Usurparion OF STATES’ RIGHTS MAKES FOR IMPE- 
RIAL Nation—Crves STAND or COÒLIDGE 

To the EDITOR or THE EVENING Post: 

Str: May an old-fashioned Democrat thank you for your editorial 
to-day on Federal Bribery of the States?” You have touched the 
point accurately and profoundly. Aid from Congress is worse than 
futile; it is fatal if it impairs or destroys the inherent rights or weak- 
ens the responsibilities of the States. 

That our conntry is an indissoluble Nation since the ordeal of the 
Civil War no thinking man can deny. But the most vital question of 
our domestic politics is this: 

Shall our country be an imperial Nation or Federal Nation? 


It was founded and has prospered on the basis of federalism. Why 
change the foundation by weasel” amendments to the Constitution, 
which is our safeguard of the rights of man? Frankly I think our 
Federal Republie is in more danger from well-meaning borers from 
within than enemies without. 

Take, for example, the proposed “ child-labor” amendment to the 
Constitution, For many years, with pen and voice, I bave ardently 
protested against the cruelty and folly of the commercial exploitation 
of the labor of children. But shall we cure this evil by introducing a 
worse one, namely, an invasion of the right of the States to home rule 
in domestic affairs, and the right of parents and children in each house- 
hold to live together in such freedom as does not impalr the liberty 
of others? 

Who shall say that a healthy boy or girl of 14 or 15 years, left with- 
out a father, shall not do any work to help to keep the widowed mother 
and the rest of the family from starvation or pauperism? I tell you 
from experience that some of the best men and women in America have 
been educated by just such a working boyhood and girlhood. 

Let the States regulate it by the wisest and most careful legislation 
they can get. Let them prosper or decline, according to the wisdom 
and humanity of their rule. But let not the National Government add 
another to the contradictory amendments under which our Constitution 
is already cracking wide open to ruin. Let not the people of America 
change from a Federal to an imperial rule without considering well 
what such a change means, 

As a Democrat I stand by President Coolidge's admirable saying, 
quoted in your editorial: 

“ Efficiency of Federal operations is diminished as their scope is 
unduly enlarged. Efficiency of State governments is impaired as 
they relinquish and turn over to the Federal Government responsi- 
bilities which are rightfully theirs.” 

Yours truly, 

Henry Van Dyxn, 

Princeton, N. J., December 20, 1924. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Col- 
lege Corner, Ohio, praying for the passage without amendment 
of the so-called Cramton bill, being the bill (H. R. 6645) to 
amend the national prohibition act, to provide for a bureau 
of prohibition in the Treasury Department, to define its powers 
and duties, and to place its personnel under the civil service 
act, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California presented sundry memorials 
numerously signed by citizens in the State of California, re- 
monstrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday obseryance in the District of Columbia, 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution of Florence Kimball Post, 
No. 7, the American Legion, of Lisbon, N. Dak., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide further for the national 
security and defense, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Topeka and vicinity, in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday obseryance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. DILL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wapato, 
Granger, and Zillah, all in the State of Washington, remon- 
strating against the passage of legislation providing for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. EDGE presented a memorial numerously signed by citi- 
zens of Vineland and vicinity, in the State of New Jersey, re- 
monstrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. FERRIS presented a petition of the officers of the Oak- 
land County Law Enforcement League, of Rochester, Mich., 
praying for the participation of the United States in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice under the terms of the 
so-ealled Harding-Hughes plan, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Holton, 
Benton Harbor, Shelby, and Bangor, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, remonstrating against the passage of legislation providing 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
. — — referred to the Committee on the District of 
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REPORT OF POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS COMMITTEE 


Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4441) to 
provide for quarterly money-order accounts to be rendered 
by district postmasters at third and fourth class post offices, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
867) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. METCALF: ; 

A bill (S. 3987) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
J. Dean; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3938) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
C. Young (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3939) for the relief of Walter L. Lee; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (S. 3940) to restore homestead rights in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. LADD (for Mr. FRAZIER) : 

A bill (S. 3941) for the relief of William Lentz; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3942) for the relief of Oscar P. Stewart; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3943) granting a pension to Bessie Knotts; 

A bill (S. 3944) granting a pension to Elijah C. Waln; 

A bill (S. 3945) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
E. Mallonee; and 

A bill (S. 8946) granting an increase of pension to Dortha 
Rodgers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 3947) granting a pension to Mark Sheldon; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 8948) for the relief of Henry Davis; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3949) for the relief of the Central National Bank, 
Ellsworth, Kans.; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

A bill (S. 3950) granting a pension to Henry Phillips (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A hill I 85515 granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Ann Rodgers (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3952) granting an increase of pension to Jennie E. 
Kelsey (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3953) granting a pension to Charles C. Spencer 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3954) granting an ee of pension to Mary C. 
Lloyd (with accompanying papers); 

n sin (S. 3955) granting a pension to Mary C. B. Shultz 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3956) granting an increase of pension to Laura C. 
East (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 
ee bill (S. 3957) for the relief of William Mansfield (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 8958) granting a pension to Harriet C. Spoor; 

A bill (S. 3959) granting an increase of pension to Sarah P, 

ilder ; 
ae bill (S. 3960) granting an increase of pension to Ellen N. 
Lawrence ; 

A bill (S. 8961) granting an increase of pension to Clara G. 


ole: à 

A bill (S. 3962) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Pattison; 

A bill (S. 3963) granting an increase of pension to Estella E. 
Moore; and 

A bill (S. 8964) granting an increase of pension to Emma A. 
Waite; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3965) to amend section 206 of the transportation 
act of 1920; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3966) granting a pension to Clara W. Stearns; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
A bill (S. 3967) to authorize the Postmaster General to rent 
quarters for postal purposes in certain cases without a formal 
written contract, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 
A bill (S. 3968) granting an increase of pension to George E. 
Coombs; and 
A bill (S. 3969) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
E. J. Wynn; to the Committee on Pensions. 
AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr, McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 10894, authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH BLACKFORD 

Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
299), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate to Sarah Blackford, widow of Charlie Blackford, late an 
employee on the maintenance roll, Senate Office Building, a sum equal 
to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of bis death, and said sum to be considered as including funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


ISLE OF PINES TREATY 

The Senate, in open executive session and as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the treaty between the 
United States and Cuba, signed March 2, 1904, for the adjust- 
ment of title to the ownership of the Isle of Pines. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris McCormick Shipstead 
Ball ess McKellar Shortridge 
Bayard Fletcher McKinley Simmons 
Bingham George McLean Smith 
Borah Gerry MeNar: Smoot 
Brookhart Glass Mayfield Spencer 
Broussard Gooding Means Stanley 
Bursum Hale Metcalf Sterling 
Butler Harreld Moses Swanson 
Cameron Harris Neely Underwood 
apper Harrison Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Howell Overman Warren 
urtis Johnson, Calif. Owen Watson 
Dale Jones, Wash. Ralston Weller 
Dial Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Dill King Sheppard 
Edge Ladd Shields 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. TRAMMELL] is unavoidably absent. I wish the announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators have an- 
swered to their hames. A quórum is present. The Senator from 
Virginia will proceed. 

THE ISLE OF PINES 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, we are considering a treaty 
negotiated on the 2d day of March, 1904, between John Hay, 
Secretary of State for the United States, and Mr. Quesada, 
then minister from Cuba, for the adjustment of title and own- 
ership of the Isle of Pines, and which was promptly submitted 
to the United States Senate by President Roosevelt with a 
strong recommendation that the Senate give its approval to 
the treaty. For more than 20 years this treaty has been pend- 
ing in the Senate and the Senate has taken no action, either 
accepting or rejecting it. On February 1, 1906, Senator Foraker 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations a resolu- 
tion recofimending that the -reaty be ratified and fully citing 
the history in connection with the Isle of Pines, and gave 
many cogent reasons, both from the standpoint of right and 
broad public policy, why the Senate should promptly give its 
consent to the treaty as submitted. 

The Foreign Relations Committee at that time was com- 
posed of many of the ablest Members of the Senate, who had 
participated in and were personally acquainted with all the 
transactions connected with the Spanish-American War and 
our understanding with Cuba. Of the 13 members of the com- 
mittee all concurred in the report except 2, Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, and Clark, of Montana. 

Ever since Cuba obtained her independence and the admin- 
istration of affairs in Cuba were transferred to the Cuban 
Government, the Isle of Pines has been under the sovereignty 
of the Cuban Government and has been administered as a part 
of its territory. The failure of the United States to ratify this 
treaty has subjected this Government to much adverse criti- 
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cism abroad, produced ill will and apprehension in Cuba as to 
our future fairness and generosity in dealing with the Cuban 
people, has created a fear in many of the South American 
Republics as to our imperial designs and willingness under a 
plausible pretext unjustly to acquire territory. America’s fair 
and unselfish course in the Cuban-Spanish War has been chal- 
lenged and this Nation put in an attitude which is neither 
creditable nor desirable. The delay has been productive of 
no good to the Americans who have settled in the Isle of Pines 
nor to many others who own either land or stock in land com- 
panies organized in that island. Our failure to act upon the 
treaty has created hopes there which will never be realized— 
the hope that some day it may become a part of the United 
States. It has produced irritation between the island and the 
Government of Cuba and has tended greatly to lessen the influ- 
ence of the United States in Cuba, and also jeopardizes the 
cordial and friendly relations which should ever exist between 
these two Republics, and which it is to the interest of both to 
promote in every fair and proper way. Our broad trade rela- 
tions, which are very important, affecting our many citizens 
and industries, have been prejudiced and injured by our delay 
and contention in this matter. 

The Isle of Pines is situate south of the western part of Cuba, 
the nearest point being about 38 miles from the mainland of 
Cuba, and the farthest point about 68 miles. The water sepa- 
rating the Isle of Pines from the mainland of Cuba is shallow 
and not navigable by present sea-going vessels. The island is 
about the size of Rhode Island, containing about 850 square miles, 
has an equable climate especially suitable for the growth of 
citrus fruits, tobacco, and tropical fruits, and has an abundance 
of hardwood timber which is very valuable. By the official 
census of 1919 there were 4,288 inhabitants in the Isle of 
Pines, of which 8,012 were Cuban, 263 Spanish, and 953 were 
of “other and unknown citizenship.” According to a dis- 
patch dated January 13, 1923, from the American consul at 
Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, to the Department of State of 
the United States, there were about 700 Americans resident 
permanently on the island. 

Immediately following the Spanish-American War several 
land companies were organized and obtained charters in 
America to purchase from the holders of the old Spanish 
grants large tracts of land there, and the stock of these com- 
panies was sold to American citizens, and tracts of land were 
also sold to American citizens. It is estimated that about 90 
per cent of the land in the island belongs to American citi- 
zens. It is estimated by a report of General Crowder, the 
American ambassador to Cuba, dated January 26, 1923, that 
the investments in the island amounted to about $15,000,000. 
While only about 700 reside on the island, it is estimated that 
about 10,000 Americans are interested, directly or indirectly, 
by the ownership of either stock or land in the Isle of Pines. 

The influence of these Americans has been sufficiently strong 
to prevent any action by the Senate on the pending treaty. 
The time has arrived when the Senate owes it to itself 
to reach a conclusion and take official action on this treaty. 
Further delay is neither creditable to our Government nor 
promotive of the best interest of all concerned. 

This Senate should do what is right and honorable in this 
matter regardless of any special influences sought to be ex- 
ercised upon us by any of our constituents. The American 
Government, which stands in the world as a sponsor for fair, 
just, and honorable international relations, should especially 
be guided by what is right in dealing with a weaker sister 
republic who must accept without the power to resist our 
final decision. The very fact that we are dealing with a 
weaker nation should make us more resolute and more de- 
termined to decide this matter according to full justice and 
honorable dealing which should obtain between nations. 

In order to reach a conclusion as to what should be our 
decision, let us examine impartially the facts as disclosed, 
all of which are matters of public record and can not be 
disputed. 

For years the people of Cuba had made a valiant fight to 
overcome the arbitrary, tyrannical, and despotic Govern- 
ment of Spain, which controlled ‘the island. The record made 
by the Cubans in this fight for liberation is one of heroism, 
sacrifice, and endurance of which any nation might well 
be proud. They were powerless to obtain that liberty for 
which they so yaliantly fought. The conduct of the war 
by Spain became so barbarous, so inhuman, so revolting, 
that America could no longer remain a silent spectator of 
such infamies as were being perpetrated almost within sight 
of her shores. The misgovernment in Cuba, its lack of sani- 
tary regulations and its perpetual.violence and unrest had be- 
come a menace to our own well-being as a Nation. America 


could no longer permit such oppression and inhumanity to exist 
within the sphere of her infiuence. Impelled by an almost 
unanimous sentiment in America, on April 20, 1898, the Con- 
gress of the United States passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, eto., First, that the people of the island of Cuba are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and 
the Government of the United States hereby does demand, that the 
Government of Spain at once relinquish its authority and government 
in the island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby 
is, directed and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces 
of the United States and to call into the actual service of the United 
States the militia of the several States to such extent as may be 
necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
island, except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determina- 
tion when that is accomplished to leave the government and control 
of the island to its people. 


It should be noted that the first paragraph of this resolu- 
tion, “that the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent,” clearly and definitely 
declares on the part of the United States the freedom and 
independence of the Cuban people. The date of this resolution 
marked the date, as far as we are concerned, when the people 
of Cuba became free and independent and were entitled to the 
possession of their territory as a free and sovereign people. 
That declaration committed us to this policy, and, as previ- 
ously stated, as far as we are concerned, the freedom and 
independence of Cuba commenced on that date. 

It will be noted that the second paragraph stated that the 
United States Government demands that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the 
island of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval forces. 
Therefore, when Spain under the second resolution did relin- 
quish its government and sovereignty in Cuba immediately 
under the first resolution it descended to the people of Cuba, 
whom we had therein declared to be free and independent. 
This can not be controverted unless we impeach the integrity 
of the first resolution establishing the freedom and independ- 
ence of Cuba. 

The third resolution directs and empowers the President of 
the United States to use all the land and naval forces of the 
United States as may be necessary to carry into effect these two 
resolutions, namely, to establish the freedom and independence 
of the Cuban people, and, second, compel Spain to relinquish 
all of her sovereignty over the people of Cuba thus declared 
free and independent and to withdraw from the island. 

Congress thus declared a clear, distinct, and honorable policy, 
which should and must control us in our dealings with Cuba. 
To make more specific the purposes contemplated by Congress 
in thus declaring the independence of Cuba and requiring Spain 
to relinquish her sovereignty over Cuba to the people of the 
island, and in directing the President of the United States 
to make effective these two resolutions, a fourth resolution was 
added, namely: = 

That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention 
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except 
for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that 
is accomplished, to leave the government and control of the island to 
its people. 


Thus we clearly and distinctly assured the world, and as- 
sured the people of Cuba, that when we declared war with 
Spain our only purpose was, first, to establish the freedom and 
independence of the Cuban people, and, second, to make Spain 
surrender her sovereignty over the Cuban people; and, third, 
that when this was accomplished and the island was pacified 
we would “leave the government and control of the island to its 
people,” and that we would not “exercise sovereignty, juris- 
diction, or control over said island except for the pacification 
thereof.” 

Whether this was a wise or unwise policy is not for us now 
to consider. Congress, the constitutional spokesman of this 
Nation for all purposes of war, distinctly and clearly declared 
this policy, and it is for us, as an honorable people, to adhere 
to it and not deviate from it, Whatever might be the influences 
or selfish temptations that may be presented to induce us to 
do so. 

When peace was declared between the United States and 
Spain the terms were drawn with a view to accomplishing the 
purposes thus outlined. The cessation of hostilities between 
the United States and Spain occurred in pursuance of a pro- 
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tocol or agreement for the establishment of peace, entered 
into August 12, 1898, signed by William R. Day, Secretary of 
State, for the United States, and Jules Cambon, Ambassador for 
France, for Spain. Articles I, II, and IV are the only provi- 
sions in the protocol affecting this controversy. They are as 
follows: 


I, Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over or title to 

Cuba. 
II. Spain will cede to the United States the island of Porto Rico 
and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, 
and also an island in the Ladrones to be selected by the United 
States, 

IV. Spain will immediately evacuate Cuba, Porto Rico, and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies; and to this 
end each Government will, within 10 days after the signing of this 
protocol, appoint commissioners, and the commissioners so appointed 
shall, within 30 days after the signing of this protocol, meet at Habana 
for the purpose of arranging and carrying out the details of the 
aforesaid evacuation of Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands; and 
each Government wiil, within 10 days after the signing of this proto- 
col, also appoint other commissioners who shall, within 30 days after 
the signing of this protocol, meet at San Juan, in Porto Rico, for the 
purpose of arranging and carrying out the details of the aforesaid 
evacuation of Forto Rico and other islands now under Spanish 
sovereignty in the West Indies. 


This was followed by the treaty of peace ratified April 11, 
1899, containing the following articles: 


ARTICLE I. 
title to Cuba. 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied 
by the United States, the United States will, so long as such occupa- 
tion shall last, assume and discharge the obligations that may under 
international law result from the fact of its occupation for the pro- 
tection of life and property. 

Ant, II. Spain cedes to the United States the island of Porto Rico 
and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies 
and the island of Guam in the Marianas or Ladrones. 


Accordingly peace was established and the purposes outlined 
in the resolution declaring war against Spain made by Con- 
gress on April 25, 1898, were fully accomplished. Spain re- 
linquished her authority and government in the island of 
Cuba in pursuance of the second resolution in the declaration 
of war. As Congress by its first resolution had declared the 
people of the island of Cuba to be free and independent, that 
sovereignty immediately descended to the people of Cuba. 

The occupation by the United States, as outlined in Article 
I of the treaty of peace, could only be temporary as expressed 
in the fourth resolution of the declaration of war, which 
Says: 

The United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention 
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said islands ex- 
cept for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when 
that is accomplished, to leave the government and control of the 
islands to its people. 


Thus the declaration of war and the treaty of peace clearly 
and distinctly convey to the people of Cuba all that was known 
as Cuban territory at the time of the declaration of war and 
the establishment of peace. This can not be controverted. 
Thus the only question left for us to determine in the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty in pursuance of right is the determination 
whether the Isle of Pines at the time of the declaration of war 
and the ratification of the treaty of peace between the United 
States and Spain was a part of Cuba. If it was a part of 
Cuba so recognized and understood at that time, this treaty 
should be promptly ratified and Cuba should not be deprived 
of any part of the territory which at that time constituted and 
was recognized as a part of Cuba. To do so would be to vio- 
late the assurances positively given by us to the world and 
to the Cuban people. We declared war against Spain and 
pledged ourselves to give to the Cuban people all the terri- 
tory that constituted what was known and recognized then as 
Cuba. To refuse to do so would be a breach of faith, of which 
this Nation can not afford to be guilty, and which in the long 
course of our history would be productive of far more evil 
than any possible good. The best asset a nation can possess 
is a stainless reputation for honorable dealing and strict ad- 
herence to its pledges and promises. When national faith is 
broken and national pledges unfilled a nation creates distrust, 
forms enemies from fears and apprehensions which will eyer 
beset its pathway. Especially would it be discreditable in 
us to fail to keep our faith with a weaker power like Cuba, 


Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and 


which is compelled to accept our decision whether it is right or 
wrong. 5 

It is sought by those who oppose the ratification of this 
treaty to insist that we acquired rights under Article II of th 
treaty of peace, which provides: = 


Spain cedes to the United States the island of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. 


They contend that Spain conveyed the Isle of Pines to the 
United States under the provision reading, “and other islands 
now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies.” But this 
must be read in connection with Article I, wherein “Spain 
relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over or title to Cuba,” 
which sovereignty immediately descended to the people of 
Cuba, whom we had declared free and independent. We had 
also distinctly disclaimed any intention of exercising any sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction, or control over Cuba, except for the pacifi- 
cation thereof, and when this is accomplished to leave the 
government and control of the island to the people. 

Faith must be given to both articles in all interpretations 
or written documents; and hence the question reverts, as 
previously stated, to whether the Isle of Pines was at that 
time and at the time of the declaration of war against Spain 
a part of Cuba. If it was at that time a part of Cuba, it 
indisputably remained as such and belongs to the Cuban people 
and not to the United States. This matter became a subject of 
dispute soon. after the ratification of the treaty of peace with 
Spain. All the contentions against ratification that are now 
presented have been repeatedly given to the Senate and to the 
country, and all were contained in the minority report pre- 
sented by Senator Morgan and concurred in by Senator Clark, 
of Montana. 

The controversy in this matter was so acute that it finally 
reached the Supreme Court of the United States for determina- 
tion as to whether the Isle of Pines, under Article I, became a 
part of Cuba or whether under Article II it was ceded to the 
United States and hence became a part of our territory. The 
matter was presented to the Supreme Court and argued fully 
and ably by distinguished counsel. Everything that is con- 
tended for now against the ratification of this treaty was 
presented to the Supreme Court of the United States for deter- 
mination. The American citizens in the Isle of Pines insisted 
that they were a part of the United States and became such 
under Article II of the treaty of peace with Spain and that, as 
such, the territory was entitled to be treated as a part of the 
United States and that consequently all products produced 
in the Isle of Pines were entitled to admission into the United 
States free of all customs duties, which could only be imposed 
upon foreign territory. As previously stated, the case was 
ably and fully argued on both sides, and all that is now pre- 
sented to the Senate was then fully presented, considered, 
and determined by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

On April 8, 1908, Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion 
of the court, as follows (see Pearcy v. Stranahan, 205 U. S. 
257): 


By the joint resolution of April 20, 1898 (80 Stat. 738), entitled 
“Joint resolution for the recognition of the independence of the 
people of Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish 
its authority and government in the Island of Cuba, and withdraw 
its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and di- 
recting the President of the United States to use the Jand and naval 
forces of the United States to carry these resolutions into effect,” the 
United States disclaimed any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty or control over Cuba, except in the pacification thereof, 
and asserted its determination, when that was accomplished, to leave 
the control of the island to its people. What was the signification 
of the word “ Cuba” at that time? 

The record of the official acts of the Spanish Government from 1774 
to 1898 demonstrates that the Isle of Pines was included in the political 
division known as Cuba.“ The first official census of Cuba, in 1774; 
the “Statistical Plan of the Ever Faithful Isle of Cuba for the year 
1827"; the establishment by the governor general in 1828 of a colony 
on the island; the census of 1841; the budgets of receipts and expendi- 
tures; the census of 1861, 1877, 1887, and so on, all show that the Isle 
of Pines was, governmentally speaking, included in the specific desig- 
nation “ Cuba" at the time the treaty was made and ratified, and the 
documents established that it formed a municipal district of the Prov- 
ince of Habana, 

In short, all the world knew that it was an integral part of Cuba, 
and in view of the language of the joint resolution of April 20, 1898, 
it seems clear that the Isle of Pines was not supposed to be one of the 
other islands“ ceded by Article II. Those were islands not constitut- 
ing an integral part of Cuba, such as Vieques, Culebra, and Mona 
Islands, adjacent to Porto Rico, 
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Thus, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in delivering the opinion in the case, holds that the Isle 
of Pines went to Cuba under Article I of the treaty of peace 
and not to the United States under Article II; that the “ other 
islands” therein referred to were such as Vieques, Culebra, and 
Mona Islands, adjacent to Porto Rico. Chief Justice Fuller 
further, in his opinion, cites the fact that in August, 1899, when 
the President ordered a census to be taken of the people of 
Cuba, the Isle of Pines was included in the census as a part of 
Cuba and as a part of the municipal district of the Province of 
Habana. 

He further shows that in that year the military governor 
of Cuba appointed a mayor and first assistant mayor for the 
Isle of Pines; that on June 16, 1900, an election was held 
throughout the island and that the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Pines participated in this election as a part of the people of 
Cuba; that on September 15, 1900, a constitutional convention 
was called, to be participated in by the people of Cuba, and 
that the inhabitants of the Isle of Pines participated in the 
election to that conyention; that after the convention con- 
cluded its work, on October 31, 1901, an election was held to 
choose governors of the Proyinces and that the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Pines participated in such election as a part of 
the Province of Habana, 

Further, in delivering his opinion, the Chief Justice said: 


We are justified in assuming that the Isle of Pines was always 
treated by the President's representatives in Cuba as an integral 
part of Cuba. This was, indeed, to be expected in view of the fact 
that it was such at the time of the execution of the treaty and its 
ratification, and that the treaty did not provide otherwise in. terms, 
to say nothing of general principles, of international law applicable to 
such coasts and shores as those of Florida, the Bahamas, and Cuba. 


Thus the Supreme Court of the United States has distinctly 
decided that the Isle of Pines is and always has been a part 
of Cuba, and as such continued to constitute a part of Cuba 
under Article I of the treaty of peace, and did not become 
a part of the territory of the United States under Article 
JI of said treaty. This decision is so conclusive that the 
opponents to the ratification of the present treaty have 
sought to obyiate the effect of this decision by saying it is 
obiter dictum and that it was not necessary for the court 
to reach this conclusion as to the de jure right of Cuba to 
the Isle of Pines, since there was no dispute that the de facto 
government of Cuba was exercising authority over the Isle 
of Pines, and the establishment of that fact would prohibit 
the importation of goods. 

Of course, under the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States if a foreign government was de facto exercis- 
ing authority and the territory of the de facto government was 
recognized by us as in control, admission of goods from that 
territory would not be permissible under our customs laws. 
But if, as contended by the opponents of the present treaty, 
this territory was conveyed to the United States under Article 
II of the treaty of peace with Spain, there is no authority under 
our Constitution for the lease or disposal of the territory of 
the United States except the Congress of the United States 
or a duly ratified treaty. If this was real territory of the 
United States conveyed under Article II of the treaty of 
peace, it became absolute territory of the United States and 
could not be leased or disposed of by any Executive authority 
but only by treaty or the act of Congress. The Executive 
department of the Government has no authority to consent to 
the creation of any foreign de facto government within terri- 
tory belonging to the United States. If the Isle of Pines de 
jure belonged to the United States, the President had no 
authority to consent to the formation of a de facto foreign 
government. There can be no question that the Chief Justice 
of the United States in delivering the opinion of the court clearly 
and distinctly decided the case de jure, that the Isle of Pines 
was a part of Cuba, and as such belongs to Cuba. 

This decision, despite the contrary contention, is in full 
accord with many decisions heretofore made by the court, that 
what territory belongs to the United States is a political ques- 
tion to be decided by the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government, and not by the court. The acts and will of 
the legislative and executive control and not the will of the 
court. The function of the court is to interpret the acts and 
the expressed will of the legislative and executive departments. 
The court adhered to this course in this case. The legislative 
and executive wills had expressed themselves in the resolution 
declaring war against Spain, in the proctocol for cessation of 
hostilities, in the treaty of peace with Spain, and in the Platt 
amendment. The court was called upon in that case to in- 
terpret the will as thus expressed. In making this interpreta- 


tion, which was clearly within its province, it decided that 
de jure the Isle of Pines belonged to Cuba. 

Justice White, in concurring in the decision of the court, 
delivered a separate opinion, stating it was not necessary for 
the court to interpret the treaty and decide that the Isle of 
Pines de jure belonged to Cuba, and that the decision de jure 
went beyond what was necessary in order to dispose of the 
case, He expressed no opinion as to the de jure status of the 
Isle of Pines. 

But Justice White admits that the majority of the Supreme 
Court definitely decided that de jure the Isle of Pines be- 
longed to Cuba. The opinion of the court was concurred in by 
six of the nine justices, Justice Moody not sitting and Justice 
Holmes concurring with Justice White that it was unnecessary 
to decide the case de jure. Thus, after this matter was fully 
and ably presented by all parties to our Supreme Court, six of 
the nine justices decided that the Isle of Pines de jure be- 
longed to Cuba, two of the justices were silent on that ques- 
tion, saying it was not necessary in disposing of the case, and 
one did not sit. Not one of the nine justices expressed an opin- 
ion that de jure the Isle of Pines belonged to the United States, 

The decision in this case becomes far more conclusive when 
we reflect that Justice Day, who was a member of the court 
and concurred in the opinion, had as Secretary of State signed 
the protocol for cessation of hostilities and was chairman of 
the American commissioners who negotiated and signed the 
treaty of peace. He better than anyone else knew the just 
interpretation to be given to Articles I and II of the treaty. 
The clause “the island of Porto Rico and other islands now 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies” contained in 
Article II of the treaty, and under which the opponents of this 
treaty claim the sovereignty of the United States, was first used 
by him in a communication to the ambassador of France stat- 
ing the conditions upon which the United States would make 
peace, He included the clause in the protocol for the establish- 
ment of peace, which was literally reproduced in Article II of 
the treaty. He was the author of the expression “the island 
of Porto Rico and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty 
in the West Indies,” and knew its import and real intention 
and purpose more than ali others. He was also the author of 
Article I of the treaty, to wit: “Spain relinquishes all claim 
of sovereignty over and title to Cuba —this being a reproduc- 
tion of the terms used in the protocol signed by him. The peace 
commissioners, upon the matters affecting this controversy, 
simply affirmed what Day as Secretary of State had agreed to. 
He also included in Article IV of the protocol signed by him for 
the United States and the French ambassador for Spain provi- 
sions which prove conclusively that the Isle of Pines was not 
considered as included in the cession of the island of Porto 
Rico and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the 
West Indies.” This article provides for the immediate evacua- 
tion of “Cuba, Porto Rico, and other islands now under Span- 
ish sovereignty in the West Indies,” and directs that each gov- 
ernment should appoint commissioners, who shall meet within 
30 days at Habana, to carry out the details of the evacuation 
of “Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands,” and within the 
same time other commissioners shall be appointed and meet at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, to carry out the details of the evacna- 
tion of “Porto Rico and other islands now under Spanish sov- 
ercignty in the West Indies.” Thus, under Article IV of the 
protocol, Cuba and the adjacent islands were treated entirely 
different from “Porto Rico and other islands now under Span- 
ish sovereignty in the West Indies. Separate commissioners 
were appointed and acted—one for “Cuba and the adjacent 
islands” and one for Porto Rico and other islands now under 
Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies.” This separation was 
maintained by the creation of two separate, distinct military 
governments—one for Cuba, “consisting of the geographical 
departments and Provinces of the island of Cuba,” and the 
other the department of Porto Rico, embracing the adjacent 
islands. In all of these transfers and transactions the Isle of 
Pines was treated as a part of Cuba, and not as embraced in 
the term “ other islands” named in Article II of the treaty. 

Justice Day as former Secretary of State conducted the nego- 
tiations, signed the protocols and treaties affecting this con- 
troversy, and was fully cognizant of all the surrounding circum- 
stances and transactions, hence more competent than anyone 
else to speak authoritatively upon this subject. His decision 
upon the matter, speaking as a Supreme Court Justice, should 
be conclusive upon the United States, 

Every President of the United States and each of the Sec- 
retaries of State we have had since the treaty was negotiated 
have favored its ratification as a matter of right and justice to 
Cuba. The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate by over- 
whelming majorities has four times favorably reported this 
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treaty to the Senate for ratification, namely, November 21, 1903, 
January 24, 1906, December 11, 1922, and February 11, 1924. 

If the Isle of Pines became a part of the United States 
under the terms of the Spanish cession through the use of 
the words “and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty 
in the West Indies,” hundreds of other islands both on the 
northern and southern shores of Cuba would also under the 
same term become parts of the United States. The United 
States is as much entitled to these islands under the terms of 
this treaty as she is to the Isle of Pines. The fact that the 
Isle of Pines is larger and more valuable than the other 
islands furnishes no excuse why it should be claimed and 
the others not. It is safer to presume that if the Isle of 
Pines was sought to be conveyed under Article II of the treaty 
its size and importance would have been sufficient for it to be 
named distinctly and not by implication. The Supreme Court 
of the United States is justified in reaching the conclusion that 
it enunciates that this island was not included in the words 
“other islands" named in Article II of the treaty, but that 
that term intended to include Vieques, Culebra, and Mona 
Islands adjacent to Porto Rico. 

The facts alleged by the opponents of this treaty that Presi- 
dent McKinley directed the Land Office for two years to in- 
clude the Isle of Pines as United States territory on the maps 
published by that bureau; that Assistant Secretary of War, 
Mr. Meiklejohn, in writing a letter to some party answering 
an inquiry stated that the Isle of Pines was conveyed to the 
United States under Article IT of the treaty of peace; and that 
General Pershing, assistant adjutant general, by direction, also 
wrote a letter of similar import; and that Senator Davis, one of 
the commissioners who negotiated the treaty of peace, stated the 
island was included in the conveyance of “other islands,” 
were all considered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, weighed by it, examined by it, and despite every fact 
alleged by the opponents to the ratification of this treaty, the 
Supreme Court reached the conclusion, as previously stated, 
that the Isle of Pines de jure belonged to Cuba and not to 
the United States. All of the reasons which have been asserted 
against the ratification of this treaty were contained in the 
minority report presented by Senator Morgan, of Alabama, 
against the resolution ratifying the treaty in February, 1906. 
No other reasons have since been urged which were not con- 
tained in the very elaborate and learned report which he 
presented. Senator Morgan in that report recognized the 
strength of the argument of Cuba to ownership of the Isle of 
Pines and stated: 

The Senate should therefore reject the present treaty and leave the 
civil rights and political status of the people of the Isle of Pines to be 
adjusted by Congress on the determination of the question of title to 
the Isle of Pines by our Supreme Court or by act of Congress, 


Thus, Senator Morgan clearly was willing to acquiesce in the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States upon this 
controverted question. When he made this statement the case 
was pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the court, as previously stated, has decided that the Isle of 
Pines de jure belongs to Cuba, and I have no doubt but that if 
Senator Morgan were living to-day he would acquiesce in the 
decision of that court and favor the ratification of this treaty. 
No nation can afford te ignore the decision of its own Sn- 
preme Court upon a question of law and right. 

The opponents to the ratification of this treaty, recognizing 
the weakness of their own case under the treaty of peace with 
Spain, have sought to justify the rejection of the treaty under 
what is popularly known as the Platt amendment. The part 
of this amendment which affects this controversy is as follows: 

VI. That the Isle of Pines be omitted from the proposed constitu- 
tional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being left to future ad- 
justment by treaty. 

VII. That to enable the United States to maintain the independence 
of Cuba and to protect the people thereof, as well as for its own de- 
fense, the Government of Cuba will sell or lease to the United States 
lands necessary for coallng or naval stations at certain specified 
points, to be agreed upon with the President of the United States. 

VIIL That by way of further assurance the Government of Cuba 
will embody the foregoing provisions in a permanent treaty with the 
United States. : 


It should be noted that there were two questions left to be 
disposed of by agreement and treaty between Cuba and the 
United States under the Platt amendment. First was a treaty 
for the adjustment of the title to the Isle of Pines. The second 
was an agreement to be made for the acquirement by the United 
States of necessary coaling and naval stations at certain speci- 
fied points to be determined. Cuba desired to perfect beyond 


controversy the title to the Isle of Pines. The United States 
desired to obtain a suitable naval base and coaling station to 
protect the Panama Canal and her interests in the West Indies. 

It is contended that under Article VI of the Platt amend- 
ment, which amendment in its entirety was included in the 
Cuban constitution and afterwards incorporated in a perma- 
nent treaty, the Isle of Pines ceased to be a part of Cuba. 

Article VI of the Platt amendment neither adds to nor de- 
tracts from the title of either the United States or of Cuba 
to the Isle of Pines. It simply recognizes a controversy as 
to the title to the island and provides “the title thereto being 
left to future adjustment by treaty.” If the United States 
had no title to the Isle of Pines prior to the Platt amendment 
she acquired none thereby. If Cuba possessed one prior to 
this amendment she never lost it by entering into this agree- 
ment. The controversy was agreed to be deferred for adjust- 
ment by treaty. The Platt amendment and the full effect 
thereof was considered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case heretofore mentioned, and the court decided, 
despite the Platt amendment, that the Isle of Pines de jure 
belonged to Cuba. This decision should dispose of all con- 
tention based upon the Platt amendment. The only effect of 
the Platt amendment is that Congress authorized the contro- 
versy to be adjusted by treaty. Thus a treaty duly ratified 
legally disposes of the matter. Congress selected a treaty as 
the agency to accomplish the settlement. This should satisfy 
those who believe that under the Federal Constitution prop- 
erty and territory of the United States can only be alienatéd 
by Congress. Congress in the Platt amendment has given 
authority to make this treaty, and thus all constitutional ob- 
jections that might be urged to the ratification of this treaty 
are eliminated. If this treaty is ratified both Congress and 
the treaty-making power have acted in disposing of any title 
the United States may possess to the Isle of Pines. The con- 
stitutionality of the proceedings is beyond dispute. 

But, Mx. President, the Platt amendment instead of lessen- 
ing our obligation to ratify this treaty and confirm Cuba's 
title to the Isle of Pines, the amendment and the transactions 
thereunder make far more imperative our duty to do so 
promptly and willingly. 

To carry out the two purposes sought to be accomplished in 
this amendment, the Government of Cuba, through its secre- 
tary of finance and acting secretary of state, José M. Garcia 
Montez, and the United States through its envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary, Herbert G. Squires, on July 2, 
1903, entered into an agreement by which the Government of 
Cuba leased to the United States areas of land and water for 
the establishment of naval and coaling stations at Guantanamo 
and Bahia Honda. This agreement was promptly ratified by 
the Presidents of the United States and Cuba. The agreement 
did not require the consent of the Senate under Article VIL 
of the Platt amendment, the President being authorized to 
make the agreement under this section. 

Thus the United States obtained a splendid naval base at 
Guantanamo, which is our chief base in the West Indian 
Islands, which is our chief protection for the Panama Canal, 
and upon which we have expended about nine millions of 
dollars. This was a coaling station and naval base desired by 
our Government and the best that could be obtained for our 
purposes. This naval and coaling station was obtained from 
Cuba at a nominal lease of $2,000 a year, which annual amount 
had to go to the payment of the cost of the condemnation of 
the land and buildings necessary for the station. A nominal 
sum was named in the lease as recognition of the sovereignty 
of Cuba, except for the purposes contained in the lease. Cuba 
has never received anything under this lease, and the time is 
far distant when she ever will, as the money will for many 
years be absorbed in payment of the costs for the lands and 
buildings of Cuban citizens taken for the base, which amount 
under the lease was advanced by our Government. 

On the same date and as a part of the same transaction the 
same parties representing their respective Governments entered 
into a treaty which is similar to the present treaty pending in 
the Senate for ratification, with the exception that the treaty 
of July 2, 1903, required it to be ratified within seven months, 
There is no such limitation in the present treaty. The former 
treaty was not ratified within the seven months as specified 
therein, therefore it expired. 

Thus the United States obtained this vital and important 
eoaling station and base at Guantanamo in Cuba and failed to 
ratify a treaty which was a part of the same transaction of 
the same date and made by the same parties, confirming Cuba's 
title to the Isle of Pines and which our Supreme Court has 
decided de jure belongs to Cuba, 
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This first treaty being rejected, John Hay, Secretary of 
State, on behalf of the United States, and Quesada, on behalf 
of Cuba, on March 2, 1904, made another treaty of identical 
tenor, with the slight changes as noted, which treaty is the 
one now pending in the Senate for ratification. Even if Cuba 
had no right to the Isle of Pines and it was conveyed to the 
United States by Article II of the treaty of peace with Spain, 
yet for the United States, after having obtained an agreement 
conyeying to her an important coaling and naval station at 
Guantanamo, to reject the treaty confirming the title to the 
Isle of Pines in Cuba, which treaty was the consideration for 
which Cuba consented to give the naval base and so expressed 
in the treaty, is a breach of faith and fair dealing that this 
Nation should refuse to perpetrate. The treaty and agree- 
ment were made the same day as a part of the same trans- 
action and by the same parties, and they both should have 
been ratified or both rejected. It was not fair dealing worthy 
of a great Nation like the United States to ratify one and fail 
to ratify the other when it was understood they were part of 
the same transaction and each was the consideration for the 
other, 

This agreement and treaty, viewed as one transaction, ac- 
complished the two purposes sought in the Platt amendment. 
Cuba Obtained undisputed title to the Isle of Pines, and the 
United States obtained a splendid naval base.. Each gave and 
receiyed a consideration. The terms of the agreement and 
treaty clearly indicated this. The understandings were put 
into two documents because the agreement as to the naval 
base under the Platt amendment could be made effective by 
the President, not requiring the consent of the Senate, but the 
disposition of the Isle of Pines must be by treaty, which 
requires the consent of the Senate, 

If the United States does not ratify this treaty, it should 
have the justice to return to Cuba the rights obtained under 
the contemporaneous agreement, the consideration for which 
is the pending treaty. If we withhold the Isle of Pines, we 
should return Guantanamo. We can not in honor retain both. 
We can not refuse to keep the faith in this transaction pledged 
by our representatives. We will not consent that Cuba shall 
be loser by faith in our fair dealings, conveying to us a great 
and valuable naval base and trusting to our fairness to ratify 
a treaty which was the consideration which impelled her 
action. 

Some contend that if this treaty is ratified and the Isle of 
Pines under it becomes a part of Cuba the provisions of the 
Platt amendment imposing certain obligations upon Cuba will 
not apply to the territory thus acquired, as it is excluded under 
the original constitution of Cuba. This is wholly untenable. 
All the obligations of the Platt amendment are obligations im- 
posed upon and assumed by the Government of Cuba, and not 
dependent upon any of its territory. They are governmental 
and not territorial obligations. The Isle of Pines, if this treaty 
is ratified, remains a part of the original island of Cuba, as 
our Supreme Court decided it to be and that it has always 
been, and subject to all of its obligations. The treaty ratified 
only extinguishes our claim but does not alter the status of the 
island, which is and always has been a part of Cuba. It would 
only extinguish a claim which our Supreme Court has decided 
does not rightfully exist. 

The Isle of Pines has always been treated by our Government 


as a part of Cuba, entitled to the same rights, and encumbered 


with the same obligations. Our citizens have the same rights 
in the Isle of Pines that they have in other parts of Cuba. We 
accord to the citizens of the Isle of Pines the same rights we 
extend to the citizens of Cuba. Our products imported into the 
Isle of Pines are given the preferential rates of duty that are 
given in other parts of Cuba. The products of the Isle of Pines 
imported into the United States receive the same reduced rates 
that we give to the other parts of Cuba. The Governments of 
the United States and Cuba have always treated the Isle of 
Pines as a pant of Cuba. 

Mr. President, this treaty should be ratified, and the larger 
and greater interests of the entire Nation should not be sur- 
rendered to the clamor and self-interest of a few. We have 
invested in the Isle of Pines about $15,000,000 and in other 
parts of Cuba more than two thousand millions of dollars, 
which would be seriously prejudiced and imperiled by failure 
to act favorably on this treaty. We have in the Isle of Pines 
about 700 American citizens, and in other parts of Cuba about 
15,000 who would be adversely affected by the rejection of this 
treaty. Thus, if we should discard all sentiment of right and 
justice in the settlement of this matter and be controlled by 
considerations of self-interest alone, the treaty should be ratified 
and the larger interest prevail over the smaller, 


National honor and performance of national faith are more 
important fo a nation than the enrichment of a few. If our 
citizens were induced to go to the Isle of Pines to invest and 
acquire homes and lands by any representations of our govern- 
mental authorities or officials and if they are due reparation 
for thus being misled, the Government should make full repa- 
rations, but they should not be made by spoliation from Cuba. 
The citizens of the United States who went to the Isle of 
Pines—and no doubt some went there misled by representa- 
tions of some of our officials and which representations were 
grossly exaggerated by promoters—the Government of the 
United States should make just and proper amends to them 
in all reasonable cases for the losses incurred. The Govern- 
ment of Cuba was not responsible for any representations made 
by officials of the United States and should not be penalized 
and made to incur losses to sustain these representations. This 
Nation is strong enough and rich enough to be responsible for 
its own acts and to make amends for its own acts without 
despoiling weaker nations. If American citizens in the Isle of 
Pines or the investors in property there have any cause or 
grievance against this Government, let them present the facts 
in their cases, and Congress will give them full and fair con- 
sideration. 

This Government will meet all of its obligations and can 
itself discharge all of its responsibilities. This Government will 
protect to the fullest extent the rights and property of every 
American citizen in the Isle of Pines. No Cuban Government 
would dare to interfere with these rights or refuse to accord 
American citizens there a full measure of justice, Our treaties 
with Cuba guarantee to all American citizens, as long as they 
remain American citizens, the rights possessed by all foreigners. 
Under the Cuban constitution foreign citizens have the same 
right of property, of liberty, and personal rights as are pos- 
sessed by the citizens of Cuba. Therefore, if this treaty is 
ratified the personal and property rights of American citizens 
there will be equal to those of the citizens of Cuba. We have 
a strong, active, vigilant Government to see that all the 
rights of person and property are accorded our citizens to the 
fullest extent. 

I believe it is to the best interests of the American citizens 
in the Isle of Pines and those who have inyested there for this 
treaty to be ratified and the status of this island definitely 
and permanently fixed. Cuba has no idea of signing any treaty 
surrendering her sovereignty over this island. She insists it 
is a part of Cuba and she will never surrender by agreement 
or treaty her rights. She can not be expected to do so when 
our own Supreme Court has rendered an opinion establishing 
her right, and the only way the United States can ever obtain 
the Isle of Pines is by force or war. The people of this 
country will neyer consent to wage war on Cuba to assert a 
claim so unrighteous as is sought to be presented in this matter. 
Force, and only force, can tear the Isle of Pines from Cuba. 
This Nation will never yote to use this force to perpetrate this 
injustice. War, except to obtain definite and just objects, is 
no longer countenanced and will not be indulged in by the 
American people to obtain territory to which they are not en- 
titled. Patriotism and love of country are not manifested 
by urging our country into acts of aggression and wrong, but 
are better manifested in desiring that our country always acts 
honorably, fairly, and justly, and to keep, without equivoca- 
tion and without hesitation, its honorable pledges and promises. 

Mr. RALSTON addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, with interruptions, he yielded the floor for the day. 


[Mr. Ratston’s speech is published entire, beginning on p. 
1950. 


The Senate having resumed legislative session, 
THE SENATE MANUAL 


Mr. CURTIS. As in legislative session, I ask leave to 
report a resolution from the Committee on Rules. I may 
state that it is the usual resolution in regard to printing a 
new edition of the Senate Manual. All the data for it have 
been prepared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, 
the report will be received. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Rules, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 300), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be instructed to prepare a 
new edition of the Senate Manual, and that there be printed 3,500 
copies of the same for the use of the committee, of which 300 copies 
shall be bound in full morocco and tagged as to contents. 
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LEASES UPON NAVAL OIL RESERVES (REPT, NO. 794, PART 8) 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, submitted a supplemental minority report (pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 147, providing for an investigation of the 
subject of leases upon the naval oil reserves), signed by 
Senators Smoot, STANFIELD, BursuM, CAMERON, and SPENCER. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8887) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide for the consolidation of national banking associa- 
tions,” approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as 
amended, section 5187, section 5188 as amended, section 5142, 
section 5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as 
umended, section 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, 
section 5211 as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; and to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, 
and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


RECESS 


The Senate resumed its executive session. 

Mr. CURTIS. In open executive session, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) in open executive session, took a recess until to-morrow, 
Friday, January 16, 1925, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Trrunspax, January 15, 1925 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: à 


Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us that we should be called the sons of God. Thou art able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think. O 
come to us and stimulate and encourage us in all good work. 
Give us light and wisdom that shall be as revelations to our 
limited understanding. May we give ourselves to our tasks 
with all industry and patience. In the hour of judgment look 
upon the bow of promise and remember how frail we are. 
Consider our country, O Lord, and direct all who do our 
thinking and lead our sentiment. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Oraven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
following resolution, in Which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 


Resolved, That the bill from the House of Representatives (H. R. 
518) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War, for national defense 
in time of war and for the production of fertilizers and other useful 
products in time of peace, to sell to Henry Ford, or a corporation to 
be incorporated by him, nitrate plant No. 1, at Sheffield, Ala.; nitrate 
plant No. 2, at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Waco Quarry, near Russellville, 
Ala.; steam power plant to be located and constructed at or near Lock 
and Dam No. 17 on the Black Warrior River, Ala., with right of way 
and transmission line to nitrate plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and 
to lease to Henry Ford, or a corporation to be incorporated by him, 
Dam No. 2 und Dam No. 8 (as designated in H. Doc. 1262, 64th Cong., 
ist sess.), including power stations when constructed as provided 
herein, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 6498) for the relief of 
May Adelaide Sharp. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
bill (S. 387) to prescribe the method of capital punishment 
in the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate concurrent resolution of the following title: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 26 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed in the enrollment of the bill (S. 387) to prescribe the 
method of capital punishment in the District of Columbia, to strike 
out on page 1, line 3, of the engrossed bill the following: “on and 
after the Ist day of July, 1924,“ and insert “hereafter.” 


TO RESTORE GENERAL COMMERCE ON THE GREAT LAKES AND RELIEVE 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order at this time, 
I would like to ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
on the bill H. R. 11541. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


quest? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, the economic failure of the 


grain-growing States of the Northwest in the past five years 
has become a national problem. The President of the United 
States has selected a commission for the purpose of determin- 
ing the canse and if possible to prescribe a remedy. Both 
national political parties and leaders in both branches of Con- 
gress have proposed legislative remedies, and dozens of farm 
organizations have sought for a solution, all to no ayail. The 
economic condition of the whole Northwest, as shown by the 
continued failure of banks and business men and farmers, is 
as acute to-day as it was in 1921. An old sore becomes more 
tender with the application of each new remedy without a cure. 
There are those who say the remedy for agriculture in the 
Northwest lies in the power of the farmers themselves, that 
they should work more and spend less; there are those who 
tell us our best hope lies in cooperative marketing, that if we 
would combine all our products and standardize them we would 
solve the difficulty, but I want to say to the Members of this 
House and the people of the country, that work as long and as 
hard as we may, cooperate as much as we will, it will not alter 
the fact that high transportation costs in the form of railroad 
rates is slowly but certainly strangling business, commerce, yea, 
even the very existence of the people living in the Northwest. 
This is a startling statement, I grant you, but bear witness in 
the three ycars, 1921 to 1924, we closed 2,000 banks and locked 
up 600 schoolhouses in nine Northwest States. I would not say 
that my bill, No. 11541, creating a Government-owned and oper- 
ated fleet on the Great Lakes would solve this great problem 
entirely. I do believe it would remove the largest single cause. 

History, since the beginning of this country, shows that 
people and commerce have followed the channels of water to 
establish homes, business, and industry. The Great Lakes 
territory is no exception to this rule. Beginning with Father 
Marquette, who settled at La Pointe, Madeline Island, near 
Bayfield, on Lake Superior at the entrance to Chaquamegon 
Bay back in 1667-1669, there has been a steady and natural de- 
yelopment in the cities and counties bordering on these great 
bodies of fresh water. This growth in the harbor cities, and 
the consequent increase in business and commerce continued 
on the Great Lakes until about 1915. On or about 1915 to 1922, 
with the advent of the United States Steel Corporation and the 
eorporation known as the Lake Carriers’ Association, harbor 
cities on the Great Lakes with the exception of Duluth, 
Superior, and Ashland, where iron ore is loaded into the asso- 
ciation’s vessels, and at Cleveland and Buffalo, where it is 
unloaded, showed a great reduction in volume of general com- 
merce. Lake cities like Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Kenosha, Racine, Muskegon, Frankfort, Menominee, Bay City, 
Huron, and Grand Haven, have, in the period 1915 to 1922, 
suffered 30 to 40 per cent loss in lake commerce. In the great 
cities of Chicago and Milwaukee the commerce by water has 
dropped from 10,585,000 tons in 1915, to 6,473,000 tons in 1922. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION PRIME NECESSITY 


Students of this problem admit one of the major difficulties 
confronting the northwestern farmers is better markets, at less 
cost of transportation. There is no good reason why the 
major portion of the farmers’ products raised in that section 
can not find their way to strong eastern markets with even 
more reason than the raw iron, copper, and lumber that now 
go east for their markets. In three of the last five years, the 
farmers in northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas 
left thousands of acres of excellent potatoes “to rot in the 
ground. Transportation and marketing costs were so high as 
to prohibit their digging. All this time the consuming public 
of great cities like Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Albany were paying a handsome price for 
potatoes to eat. Butter, eggs, livestock, in fact nearly every 
product the northwestern farmer produces could be transported 
via Duluth, Superior, Ashland, Milwaukee, and many other 
harbor cities on the Great Lakes to the people of the Nast at 
water-transportation cost which on most commodities wonld 
be not more than one-fourth and as low as one-tenth the exist- 
ing railroad rates on these same shipments. In order that 
other Members may secure a better understanding of the ques« 
tion involved, particularly as to the relative cost of water and 
rail transportation, let me give you the following illustration: 
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POWDER TRUST:CAN SHIP RAW PRODUCTS HALFWAY AROUND THM WORLD 
FOR LESS THAN NORTHWEST FARMER CAN SHIP PRODUCE TO CHICAGO 
‘I live in Washburn, Wis., a harbor town on Lake Superior, 

The Du Pont Powder Co. maintains a powder plant near this 

city and ships sodium nitrate from Chile, South America, for 

use In the manufacture of high explosives, This ingredient is 
brought from Chile via Cape Horn and the Atlantic and up the 

St. Lawrence River, reloaded into lake vessels at the Welland 

Canal and delivered at the dock in Washburn, a distance of 

6,000 miles, at the same rate per ton as that charged by the 

railroads for shipment by rail from Washburn to Gary, Ind., a 

distance of 478 miles. Press notiees inform us that the rail 

roads in the Northwest are now proposing general freight in- 

creases to go into effect in February or March, 1925. If true, 

this would seem to indicate either lack of knowledge of or an 

utter disregard for existing conditions in that territory. 
PENNSYLVANIA PLUS” 


The people of the Northwest are to-day required to pay coal 
prices based upon railroad freight rates of $5.41 to $5.96 when 
the ayerage cost per ton in carrying the coal from mine to 
Buffalo. and Cleveland ports is $2.60 plus water haul to Ash- 
land, Superior, and Duluth of 40 cents per ton, makes the trans- 
portation cost of $8 per ton or $2.41 to $2.96 less than they are 
new required to pay, This charge when reflected in retail coal 


prices now being paid by the consuming publie would mean 


$3 to $5 per ton on every ton purchased. Government trans- 
port on this item alone would effect a saving of $30 to $75 per 
year to every home owner. It would make possible the opera- 
tion of industrial plants that now le idle, they being unable 
to compete with like concerns in the Bast because of the dif- 
ference in cost of fuel, a principal item of expense. This lake 
rate of 40 cents a ton on coal, however, is a cargo rate only 
and individuals or firms using coal in the Great Lakes States 
and western Canada are thereby effectively prohibited from 
having the advantage of this cheap and natural means in pro- 
curing coal owing to the fact that the average cargo of coal 
carried by the boats of the Steel Corporation fleet varies from 
four to fourteen thonsand tons. 

Automobiles could, by Government transport, be delivered 
from Detroit and near-by manufacturing centers to northwest- 
ern buyers at Superior and Duluth at a cost of $11 to $16 per 
car where existing freight charges via Chicago approzimate 
$56 to $112 for the ordinary touring car. 

Government or other boats carrying this commerce 
the Bast can readily find return cargoes in the form of manfi- 
factured goods from the East thereby benefiting the East and 
West alike, Such arrangement in commerce would not, in 
my judgment, injure the railroads; it would, I believe, increase 
their business as lines of support and in the consequent in- 
crease in general business that would be bound to accrue as a 
result of putting the farmers and business houses of the North- 
west back on a self-supporting basis, the railroads would be 
bound to participate in the era of prosperity that would follow. 

Man-made law now in operation on the Great Lakes has 
supplanted the natural law under which God intended that the 
Great Lakes should serve the people of Ameriéa as a channel 
of commerce. I respectfully submit to my colleagues in this 
House and the people of the whole country that this substitu- 
tion under which the United States Steel Corporation, through 
ihe agency known as the Great Lakes Carriers’ Association, has 
subsidized and converted the Great Lakes as a channel. of 
commerce to their own use, thereby removing. all competition 
as between rail and water transportation as well as between 
the railroads themselves. This, I maintain, has brought about 
the economic failure of the great Northwest. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN RAID AND WATER BORNE TRANSPORTATION RASIS OF 
FUTURE PROSPERITY 


The fact is that some degree of prosperity has prevailed 
during the past five years in the lower Mississippi or Gulf 
coast section, likewise in the Atlantic and Pacific Coast States, 
the further fact is also that all these sections of the United 
States so mentioned enjoy reduced railroad transportation 
costs due to competition from water carriers. 

The influence of water transportation along the Atlantic 
seaboard, Gulf coast, and Pacifie Coast States, also on the 
Mississippi as far north as St. Louis and Kansas City, by com- 
petition between the water and rail lines has reduced trans- 
portation costs to about 60 per cent of the rates that now pre- 
vail in the Northwestern States. This is not only grossly 
unfair and destructive of all prosperity in the Northwest but 
the people of that section, including myself, believe that the 
railroads in order to recover some of the losses and reduced 
earnings in the seaboard States mentioned, haye increased 
their rates and tariffs in central and northwestern America 
to recoup these losses, 


This is shown quite clearly in the incomprehensible system 
of rates and tariffs that prevail on all of the northwestern rail- 
roads at this time wherein scarcely any person or shipper can 
find out or determine in advance what the freight charges on 
a giyen shipment is to be, Traffic experts are themselves often 
confused and unable to tell. A shipper inquiring from his local 
agent is often quoted one tariff and later it may be increased 
or diminished upon reference to the division manager of the 
same road. If the shipment is to be continued or is large 
enough in itself to warrant such action, an appeal to the general 
manager of the railroad will often bring a still different tariff 
quotation, State rate commissions when appealed to in such 
cases often submit a finding quoting a still different price, 
which may be higher or lower, than any of the previous esti- 
mates. This has brought about a condition during the past five 
years whereby hundreds of experienced traffic accountants have 
opened offices and engaged in the business of auditing the 
freight bills paid by the shippers in the several localities upon 
a commission basis. Such accountants usually receive for these 
services from 20 to 50 per cent of the amount that they recover 
from the railroads in overpaid rates or tariffs, All of which 
shows quite conclusively the truth of the above assertion, to 
wit, that the railroads of the Northwest are to-day operating 
without a fired system of charges or rates on their shipper 
patrons and that they do in fact charge almost any rate, and 
the helpless shipper under these circumstances has no alterna- - 
tive but to pay. In vie of this condition of affairs I believe 
the people of the Northwest are fully warranted in their belief 
that they not only pay the high rates exacted by the railroads 
in that section of the country but that they are being required 
to pay additional tariffs and rates to make up in part to the 
railroads in revenue for the low competitive rate established 
by such rail lines where brought in competition with water. 
transportation in the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coast States. 

I ask you to take one glance at a map of the United States. 
Note the position of the Great Lakes in relation to the stricken 
areas of the Northwest and I believe the truth of my state- 
ments and deductions. will be clear to you. The one, if not the 
only, remedy lies in restoring to the people of the Northwest 
that which the favored sections of the United States already 
enjoy, to wit, water transportation for general commerce and 
competition between rail and water carriers as the best means 
of senring the best transportation service at the lowest possible 
COS 

Development of the great States of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Montana, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Illinois has already been retarded 20 to 30 years by this un- 
fortunate and illogical conversion of the Great Lakes to 
private use and corporation profit. Zeal for immediate and 
larger dividends can only account for this reactionary and 
short-sighted action on the part of those men, managers, and 
concerns who would thus curb and retard the development of 
a great empire that a higher transportation price be secured 
on the small volume of commerce that must by necessity for 
a time overflow the dam of prohibitive transportation cost 
rather than to accept a fair or reduced return on the great 
volume of commerce that would naturally flow through the 
Great Lakes to the whole United States were it left unob- 
structed. 

Remove the clutch of reaction that now controls the com- 
merce on the Great Lakes, require the railroads of that sec- 
tion tn their own interest and the general public interest to 
establish and maintain physical connection with the boats 
carrying general commerce on the Great Lakes, and the people 
of these States and the several cities and towns bordering 
these waters will experience an era of business prosperity and 
expansion that will attract the attention of the Nation. In- 
place of rotting wharves and dilapidated warehouses, we 
would again hear the shrill whistle of hurrying tugs. Watch- 
ing the ore boats as they pass from Duluth and Ashland to 
eastern ports would no longer be a novelty to all the other 
harbor cities on the Lakes. But they would soon become but a 
part of the great concourse of boats carrying what the farmers 
of the Northwest produce to the consnming toilers of the cities 
in the East, and returning bring to the people of the Northwest 
the manufactured goods they require in the form of clothing, 
machinery, and the thousand and one other necessities of life. 
ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY IDLE DREAM UNLESS GENERAL COMMERCE 18 

RESTORED TO GREAT LAKES - 
There is another proposal that offers some relief tothe peo- 
ple of the Northwest from the conditions described, but of this 
I can only say: 

The St. Lawrence-to-the-sea waterway has long been used 
to divert the people's attention from the subject of the passing 
of general commerce on the Great Lakes. It has been held out 
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and tendered t6 the people of the Northwest as the “savior 
to be” of that section of America. People in that section have 
been made to lose sight of their immediate and greater injury 
in the rainbow-hued colors of what is to happen once the Great 
Lakes are connected with the sea via the St. Lawrence. 

The future hope of vessels flying foreign flags.tying up to the 
docks of small-harbor cities like the one in which I live—Wash- 
burn, Wis—in places like Bayfield, Port Wing, Cornucopia, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Kewaunee, Racine, Kenosha, 
and the dozens of other like cities on the Great Lakes is indeed 
an alluring picture on which to fix one’s future hopes. But, 
gentlemen of the House, let me call your attention to the plain 
though unpleasant fact that long before the St. Lawrence 
Channel is opened to the sea and many years before any ship 
carrying foreign flags enters a Great Lakes harbor nearly every 
dock, wharf, warehouse, and other harbor facility in the cities 

on the Great Lakes, other than those five or six places neces- 
sary to the operations of the United States Steel Corporation, 
will from nonuse and neglect have rotted into the waters of 
the bays on which they stand, I am a firm supporter of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, but a mere cursory glimpse of commerce 
or harbor statistics on the Great Lakes will show the most 
optimistic supporter of the St. Lawrence seaway route that 


long before this channel can be promoted and built general 


commerce on the Great Lakes will haye depreciated and dis- 
appeared from our several harbors. When that time comes 
there will be neither general commerce nor harbor facilities 
with which to receive or support our foreign visitors. 


STATISTICS OF COMMERCE OF BUREAU OF ENGINEERS OF UNITED STATES 
SHOW PROGRESS OF NORTHWEST RETARDED 


Statistics of the United States Bureau of Engineers show 
conclusively the truth of these assertions, Eliminating so far 
as possible the iron and coal carried by the United States Steel 
carriers, these figures on all of the Great Lakes harbors show 
that general commerce on these Lakes increased from 1904 to 
1909, 46.16 per cent, from 1909 to 1915, 23.13 per cent, and since 
the advent of the present noncompetitive system or arrange- 
ment between the United States Steel- Corporation’s carriers 
and the northwest railroads lake commerce from 1915 to 1922, 
including the World War period, has decreased 24.52 per cent. 
I ask you to bear in mind in this connection the startling infor- 
mation that the population of these several harbor cities and 
adjacent territory from 1904 to 1922 has increased by leaps and 
bounds and the yolume of general business transacted has in- 
creased accordingly. To continue the present conditions means 
that, for all practical purposes, in 30 years’ time general com- 
merce will have disappeared entirely from the Great Lakes. 


SEPARATION OF RAIL AND BOAT LINES CAUSE OF PRESENT CONDITION 


General commerce has been driven from the Great Lakes. 
The greatest known inland channel of commerce in the world 
has been converted to private use. The tremendous volume 
of shipping of general freight on these inland seas that existed 
10 years ago is fast disappearing. Students of this problem 
tell us that the reason for it is the divorcement of the railroads 
from the lake carriers under the Panama Canal act which pro- 
vided that those railroads owning steamships that used the 
Panama Canal and thus competed with the railroad should dis- 
pose of their ships; that is, divorce themselves from the water 
carriers. It was thought that a railroad ought not to compete 
for business with itself. Consequently, the railroad-owned 
ships on the Great Lakes were disposed of to private owners. 
Now, the railroads no longer have any interest in lake carriers 
and they do not make any attempt to make physical con- 
nections with lake shipping lines, so that private owners of 
lake vessels were soon driven out of business, due to the fact 
that there were no railroad connections with their warehouses 
and wharves. The only lake shipping that could possibly 
survive was that carried on by the big corporations like the 
Steel Trust that had enormous amounts of freight to ship, 
terminal facilities of their own, and physical connections with 
their own railroads. The result is that out of 121,000,000 tons 
of freight carried on the Great Lakes in 1923, 66,000,000 
consisted of iron ore, 34,000,000 of coal, 12,000,000 of grain, 
9,000,000 in rock ballast (crushed stone and gravel), all of 
which was carried in bottoms owned by the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

The general commerce, private in nature, carried on the 
Great Lakes in 1923 was so small in volume as to be a negli- 
gible factor. 

The steel corporation does not solicit nor does its boats 
carry any considerable cargo other than iron ore and wheat. 
Coal is simply a return cargo for the ore freighters that would 
otherwise have to return empty from Cleveland and Buffalo to 


Duluth. The rock and gravel ballast mentioned is for the most 
part used for the maintenance and improvement of the harbors 
used by the corporation’s boats. 

There is not a single harbor on the Great Lakes to-day where 
physical connections between water-borne commerce and that 
by railroads is encouraged, maintained, or, for the most part, 
permitted” Nineteen northicest railroads centering in Chicago 
in no way compete for or solicit the transportation business 
now being carried by the Lake Carriers’ Association, nor does 
the steel corporations carriers try to obtain the freight or 
solicit the transportation business for central North America 
which is now being carried exclusively by the railroads. 
Whether this condition between the railroads and these lake 
carriers exists by virtue of a written agreement or by a tacit, 
mutual understanding, I am not here concerned. 

Were the interested parties to bring this matter before the 
courts, it might be proved that an illegal arrangement existed; 
but as for myself and the people I represent, we are not so 
concerned with the legal phases of this great question as we 
are in its economic result. We believe this conversion of the 
Great Lakes as a channel of commerce into a privately oper- 
ated transportation system for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is contrary to public policy and indefensible from the 
standpoint of the individual rights of the people residing in 
States bordering on the Great Lakes, on the one hand, and 
the holders of United States Steel securities on the other. We 
believe its continuance to be an economic crime. We believe 
the Government is permitting unjust discrimination against the 
people of the Northwest by allowing the United States Steel 
Corporation or anyone else in this manner to secure reduced 
transportation charges, to ship the natural resources of iron, 
steel, copper, and wood belonging to Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan, and adjoining States such as Illinois and Ohio, 
yia the Great Lakes to States on the Atlantic seaboard, there 
to be manufactured and in a great many instances the finished 
product shipped back by rail to the people of the States men- 
tioned and purchased in the form of necessities at price 
increases of 100 to 1,000 per cent, a very large part of the 
increased price being due to the double transportation charges. 
I believe the farmer and business man of the Northwest have 
just as much right to the advantage of low transportation cost 
as haye the owners of steel. 


WE SEEK RELIEF, NOT PUNISHMENT 


Gentlemen, neither myself nor the people I represent hold 
any prejudice against the United States Steel Corporation or 
the railroads as such; but we do believe that neither of these 
great organizations, nor any other for that matter, should be 
permitted to usurp the natural rights belonging to the people 
of that section of the country. We are perfectly willing that 
these organizations shall be paid for the service they actually 
render to the people, but we are absolutely opposed to being 
deprived of a natural means of cheap transportation and of 
being forced to use the artificial means offered by the railroads 
at an enormously increased cost. We are willing to pay and 
support any concern or industry that promotes the develop- 
ment of our country and our prosperity, but we are unalterably 
opposed to any system, combination, or trust that restrains and 


obstructs the progress of our people and the development of 


our resources. 

Millions have been spent in the past for improying harbor 
facilities, building docks, wharves, and so forth, by these great 
cities and the United States Government. Is the progress of 
the Middle West to be stifled by killing general commerce on 
the Great Lakes? Are we to permit the United States Steel 
Corporation and the railroads to padlock the door to the 
world’s granary? The people of this territory ask only a fair 
chance to develop their communities, and are willing that 
every legitimate industry should have a like chance to develop, 
but the opportunity is not afforded them, nor can it ever be 
so long as their natural outlet by water transportation is de- 
nied them. 


GOVERNMENT ONLY CAN RESTORE THAT WHICH IT HAS PERMITTED TO BE 
DESTROYED 


In the second session of the Sixty-first Congress, 1910, an 
amendment was offered and adopted to the rivers and harbors 
bill then being considered by the House out of which grew 
the act creating the Inland Waterways Corporation, I refer 
to this matter as furnishing a necessary precedent for the pro- 
posal which is to follow, namely, my bill, No. 11541, which 
provides that the Government of the United States shall be 
authorized, through this corporation, on an increased capital 
stock of $12,000,000, to take over and operate the 320 vessels 
now belonging to the United States and in the possession and 


1925 


under the control of the United States Shipping Board or 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, These vessels are now stationed 
in the several harbors on the Great Lakes and Hudson River, 
where they are floating idle at the docks and fast deteriorat- 
ing in value. They were constructed by the United States Gov- 
ernment during the war especially for lake service. They 
were of immense practical value in such service, but will of 
necessity become of little or no value if left to rot at their 
moorings. I therefore propose that the said Inland Waterways 


Corporation be authorized and empowered to put into actual. 


service in the carrying on of general lake commerce as many 
of these boats as may be found practicable and necessary and 
that the number of boats so used shall be increased as rapidly 
as such Government corporation shall be able to use them in 
the transportation service; that the said Government cor- 
Poratlen be given the necessary authority by Congress to se- 
cure and enforce physical connection or contact between the 
boats of the corporation and any and all railroads operating in 
the territory adjacent to the Great Lakes. 

I believe that such Government corporation should be given 
the power and authority to expend reasonable amounts of 
money from their receipts for such dissemination of informa- 
tion and knowledge regarding its service as wiil enable it 
to secure general public support and business, and in this 
manger restore general trafie to the Great Lakes. 
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I sincerely hope that Congress and the people of the United 
States will restore the Great Lakes to the people of that section 
of America as an unrestricted, unobstructed channel of com- 
merce, restored to its proper plane as the greatest natural 
inland waterway in the known world. 

I append herewith a comparative statement for the several 
harbors on the Great Lakes, showing the total tonnage of each 
harbor as to general commerce, with notations as to those har- 
bors in which steel and coal are included. These figures are 
taken from the Report of the Bureau of Engineers of the War 
Department for the years 1904, 1909, 1915, and 1922. Note the 
rapid decline in general commerce for the years 1915 to 1922 
as referred to in the remarks. 

That you may realize the extent and effective manner in 
which the United States Steel Co., through the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, has subsidized the Great Lakes as a channel of 
commerce and converted them to its own use, I submit the fol- 
lowing compilation prepared by the Secretary of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association: 

Net tons of freight carried on Great Lakes in 1928 
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RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up House Reso- 
lution No. 400, a privileged report from the Committee on 
Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 400 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
II. R. 11472, entitled “A bill authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes.“ That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by those favoring and opposing the 
bill, the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule, and that the provisions in all paragraphs of said bill shall be 
in order. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill for amendment 
the committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the present resolution, if adopted 
by the House, simply provides for the consideration of bill 
(H. R. 11472) authorizing the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, commonly called the river and harbor bill. 
It provides for two hours’ general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and equally divided between those favoring the 
bill and those opposing the bill. 

At the proper time I shall ask to change the rule so as to 
have the time controlled by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dexprsey], the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and by the ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee. I shall do this because I understand there is no mem- 
ber on the committee that is opposed to the bill in its present 
form. 

In lines 11 and 12 this rule makes provision that all the 
paragraphs of the said bill shall be in order. I am not entirely 
sure that it was necessary to put that provision into the rule, 
but in the past at various times objections haxe been made 
and points of order have been raised as to whether the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction of canal 
projects. I find on looking over the Recorp that chairmen 
have decided each way, and each decision has been supported 
by the House, depending on whether there were more men in 
the House at that time in favor of the project in question or 
opposed to it. And in order to provide against any such con- 
dition, we have therefore provided by the rule that all para- 
graphs of the present bill will be in order. 

The balance of the rule is what is usually presented and 
provides for the consideration of the bill under the regular 
rules of the House. 

I simply desire to say at this time in regard to the bill that 
it is the first river and harbor bill in three years. It author- 
izes 33 new projects, at an aggregate limit of cost of $39,150,- 
000, the work to be done over a period of five years, at an aver- 
age of about $8,000,000 per year, and not to exceed $10,000,000 
in any one year. The probabilities are that the average ex- 
pense per year for the next six or seven years, as the result of 
this bill, will not be to exceed $6,000,000 or $7,000,000 per year. 

I feel that this bill is in every way in harmony with the 
policy adopted by Congress to make Federal appropriations at 
this time as low as is consistent with good business, and as low 
as possible and not interfere with the efficiency of Government 
or in a general way with the conyenience of our people. While 
I appreciate the fact that probably not every man in the House 
will be in favor of every individual item in this bill, as a whole 
the bill has been very carefully and thoughtfully considered by 
the committee, and it is believed that each project in this bill 
is not only very necessary to the locality in which it is located 
but also that it forms an important part of the general develop- 
ment of our national waterway transportation system. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman indorse the form in 
which the bill is brought in, where reference or citation is made 
to certain reports? Does the gentleman think that is a good 
legislative policy to adopt that form? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know that I catch exactly what the 
gentleman refers to. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Well, for example, you say, “ Glencove 
Creek, N. Y., in accordance with Document No. So-and-so, 
Sixty-seventh Congress.“ 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, with the gentleman's permis- 
sion, I will say that as the result of long experience in the 
framing of these bills appropriations are based upon reports by 
the Corps of Engineers. Many of these reports are very volu- 
minous and include a number of provisions and conditions; 
conditions as to the depth of the channel and the width of the 
channel and local cooperation, and so on, and it would be utterly 
impracticable to set them forth in the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I so understand; but does that include the 
amount recommended in the report? 

Mr. BURTON. I think in this bill the amounts are not set 
forth in the Dill. 

Mr. SNELL. They are in the engineers’ reports on the 
projects. 

Mr. BURTON. They are set forth in the reports of the en- 
gineers and in the reports offered by the committee. It would 
be impossible to set forth even a fraction of the material set 
forth in these reports. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. What I desired to know about was whether 
that was the usual form and whether, without giving the 
amount of the appropriation, the Members of the House could 
intelligently determine the amount they authorized in those 
particular projects. 5 

Mr. BURTON. That is generally covered by filing a report 
on each individual project included in the bill. 

— DEMPSEY. The reports are all now available at the 
desk. 

Mr. SNELL. I feel at this time that the people of the United 
States are taking a great interest in the conservation of our 
national resources. Our people have turned toward that propo- 
sition in the last three or four years as never before, as is 
shown by legislation pertaining to the conservation of oil, 
minerals, coal, water power, and timberlands; and it seems to 
me that the conservation principle is carried out still further 
in providing for the use to a larger degree of our national re- 
sources in connection with the transportation system of the 
country. 

There is a desire among all of our people that at the pres- 
ent time we must do everything we can to bring down the 
transportation costs of the heavy, bulky, nonperishable prod- 
ucts, not only the products of the manufacturers but the 
products of the farmers, and anything that can be done along 
this line is for the benefit of the whole people. As a matter 
of fact, the Federal Government recognized this need when 
it established the two barge lines that are now being operated 
by the Government—one on the Warrior River and one on the 
Mississippi River. This is being done to develop the water- 
transportation idea, to arouse interest, and to cause the people 
to understand that this is one of the cheapest methods of 
transportation and should be developed to a greater degree in 
this country. It seems to me this bill, in a very reasonable 
way, is carrying out the general principle advocated by the 
President in his message at the opening of Congress as to river 
and harbor development, and I feel the House can consistently 
pass it at this time. It comes with the complete recommen- 
dation of the Rivers and Harbors Committee and also of your 
Rules Committee. I trust the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I may change 
the provision for the control of time. There is no member on 
the committee who is opposed to the bill, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the time may be controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey] and the ranking minority 
member, Mr. MANSFIELD, of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SxELE: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“by” strike out “those favoring and opposing the bill” and insert 
“the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey) and the ranking 
minority member of the committee.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that it is against the 
rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has asked 
unanimous consent for the consideration of his amendment. 

Mr. SNELL. I asked unanimous consent because I thought 
we could arrange it in that way much easier. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
think that any bill of this kind ought to come on the floor of 
the House with the entire time of debate controlled by Mem- 
bers who are heartily in fayor of every provision in the bill, 
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Mr. SNELL. I am sure the gentleman can get reasonable 
time from either Member. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know, but the rules of the House, and 
the rules of debate in every parliamentary body, contemplate 
that those who are opposed to even some parts of the bill 
should have control of half the time. I do not seek to control 
time, but if there is some other Member who claims that 
right he should control half of the time of debate. I am 
opposed to a few of the projects that will be authorized by 
this bill, and half the time of debate ought to be controlled by 
some Member against the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I object. . 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment and 
move its adoption. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment, that it contrayenes the rules of the 
House which provide that time for debate shall be divided 
equally between those for and against a measure. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair oyerrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair hear me a moment on the 
point of order? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the rules of the House pro- 
vide that debate on every proposition that comes on the floor 
of this House shall be equally divided, half in the control 
of those in fayor of the bill and half in the control of those 
who are against it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. This is not Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know it is not. I am referring to the 
general rules of the House, and the general rules of all de- 
bates. It seems to me this is a proposition which would re- 
quire a suspension of the rules and would require a two-thirds 
yote to carry the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. The gentleman from New York has not moved to 
suspend the rules and he has not been recognized by the 
Speaker to move to suspend the rules, The rule as sent here 
by the Committee on Rules provided for an equal division of 
time, which is contrayened by the amendment offered from 
this floor. This comes up therefore as a matter of course, 
just as any other general proposition. It is a dangerous 
precedent to establish in this House, that you can take away 
from any minority, however small and however insignificant, 
the right to be heard for half the time on any proposition that 
is presented for passage. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair oyerrules the point of order. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 46, noes 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire to 
use any time? : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; but I would like to say 
this: The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], who is 
a member of the Committee on Rules, had indicated to me a 
desire for a few minutes on the rule, and I think he wished 
to discuss the bill. However, the gentleman from Alabama 
is unavoidably called from the Chamber upon official business. 
I simply wished to make that statement in order that when 
debate is reached on the bill and if the gentleman from Ala- 
bama should desire any time that liberality may be shown 
him so that he may make the remarks he desires to make. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that can be satisfactorily arranged. 
Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question on the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman from New York 
give me three minutes on this rule? 

Mr. SNELL. Well, the gentleman has already had three 
or four minutes, but I will give him three minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will appreciate it. Mr, Speaker, we 
have embarked on a very dangerous precedent, as just estab- 
lished in the House. Here is a bill that authorizes appro- 
priations to the extent of $39,151,000 out of the Treasury. 
The bill is brought in here by a committee specially selected 
because of their peculiar fitness for bringing in legislation for 
rivers and harbors. The entire membership of the committee 
is heartily in favor of the bill, and they are expected to be in 
favor of it. There are some provisions in the bill to which 
some Members object, and unless the men who are designated 
in this rule as being in charge of the time shall see fit to give 
them some of the time in debate, they will be deprived of 
bas reei on the floor with reference to their objections to 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLANTON, Certainly; but I have just three minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. I will give the gentleman more time. Has 
ie ries requested any time for debate in opposition to 

Mr, BLANTON. What time have we had to request it? 

Mr, SNELL. What is the gentleman finding fault about if 
he has not made any request for time? 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill was only called up a few minutes 
ago. This is the only opportunity we have had to request time. 

Mr. SNELL. But they are willing to give the gentleman 
time, and he can get all the time he wants. 

Mr. BLANTON. Members not on the committee could not be 
expected to know what was going to be in the rule until the gen- 
tleman took it out of his hip pocket. 

Mr. SNELL, It was reported and filed and has been on the 
calendar for three days, 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that; but as so reported it pro- 
vided for an equal division of time, and Members who are en- 
gaged in committee hearings and committee work night and 
day have no opportunity to look up every rule the gentleman 
passes in his committee, and certainly can not presume to 
know how the gentleman is going to change same by amend- 
ment. Now is the time to claim our rights—when the matter 
is called up. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has not claimed any rights and 
has not asked for time. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am asking now. 

Mr. SNELL. Ask the gentleman from Texas and I am sure 
the gentleman will give you some time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am snre he would if he has any left, be- 
cause he is one of the finest gentlemen in my State, but he has 
likely already promised it to committeemen favoring the bill; 
but I am just talking about the principle of a rule that puts 
in the hands of two men, both of whom are in favor of a 
$31,151,000 bill, all the time for debate and does not give to 
any man in this House, with a membership of 435, who opposes 
any part of the bill, any time in his own right. He has to go 
to somebody in favor of the bill and beg for it in order to get 
it. Of course, we get it but we have to beg for it. That action 
is not fair and not right and must not be deemed an established 
precedent of this House. } 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will yield I want to sug- 
gest that all the time is taken and the gentleman will not get 
any chance to get any time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that, and for such reason I am 
adding my protest to that of my friend from Oklahoma against 
such action. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 
ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu-- 

on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, may I ask a ques- 
tion for information? I came in just a bit late and I am not 
quite sure I understand the situation. Do I understand that 
the matter now before the House under the special rule has 
been so arranged that no Member of the House may speak on 
the subject without procuring consent of somebody in favor of 
the legislation? 

The SPEAKER. No; the bill will be open to discussion by 
every Member of the House who gets recognition. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11472) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 11472, with Mr. Cramton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, with the understanding by 
the gentleman and the committee that the bill will be printed 
in the Recorp so that the country will know where this 
$39,000,000 is going, I have no objection. If I did object, the 
bill would have to be printed in the Record anyway, but if the 
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gentleman will just let it be printed without reading, I have 
no objection to the gentleman's request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York ac 
cept the modification? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. ; 

Mr. McKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no disposition to delay the gentleman’s bill, but I 
want to know whether the few of us here who have some 
opposition to the bill will be given any chance to offer a few 
remarks on the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is every expectation of giving every- 
body an opportunity. The House is very anxious to have the 
bill disposed of as promptly as possible. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand that. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. But there will be no disposition to limit the 
rights of those who wish to debate the bill in opposition to it. 
Mr. McKEOWN. It is very nice to say that gentlemen can 
be heard if they can get recognition, but I have sometimes 
found it is very difficult to get recognition. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I think the gentlemen will be given time 
without any question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the following works of improvement are 
hereby adopted and authorized, to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and supervision of the Chief of Engineers, in 
accordance with the plans recommended in the reports hereinafter des- 
ignated: Provided, That no money shall be expended on the projects 
herein and hereby adopted during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and that not to exceed $10,000,000 shall be expended thereon in any 
fiscal year thereafter: 

Glencove Creek, N. Y., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No, 207, Sixty-cighth Congress, first session, and sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Hudson River, N. Y. in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 350, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, and sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Flushing Bay and Creek, N. Y., in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 124, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Delaware River, between Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No, 228, 
Sixty-efghth Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document. 

Wilmington Harbor, Del.: The Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to modify the plans for the improvement of Wilmington Harbor in 
accordance with the report of the Chief of Engineers to the Secretary 
of War, dated December 20, 1923. 

Salem River, N. J., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 110, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said document, 

Cambridge Harbor, Md., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 210, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Onancock River, Va., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 219, Sixty-cighth Congress, first session. 

Norfolk Harbor, Va.: Channels in southern and eastern branches of 
the Elizabeth River, in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 226, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and subject to 
the conditions set forth in said document. 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C.: The 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to purchase, as a part of said 
waterway, the existing Lake Drummond Canal, together with all prop- 
erty rights and franchises appertaining thereto, at a price of not to 
exceed $500,000, In accordance with the report submitted in Rivers 
and Harbors Committee Document No. 5, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session: Provided, That before entering into negotiations for the acqui- 
sition of sald canal local or other interests shall be required to con- 
tribute the sum of $125,000, which amount shall be deposited with the 
Secretary of War and applied on the purchase price of the sald canal, 

Waterway from Charleston to Winyah Bay, 8. C., in accordance 
with the report submitted in Honse Document No. 237, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document. 

Shipyard Creek, S. C., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 288, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 

Fernandina Harbor, Fla., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 227, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 

Miami Harbor, Fla., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No, 516, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 
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Bayou La Batre, Ala., in accordance with the report of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors submitted in Rivers and Harbors 
Committee Document No. 4, Sixty-cighth Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said report. 

The Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Waterway, from the Missis- 
sippi River at or near New Orleans, La., to Galveston Bay, Tex., in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 238, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set 
forth in said document: Provided, That the amount hereby authorized 
to be expended upon said project shall not exceed the sum of 
$9,000,000: Provided further, That no expense shall be incurred by 
the United States for acquiring any lands required for the purpose 
of this improvement: Provided further, That not more than two 
„ dredges shall be constructed for use in prosecuting this 
project. 

Houston Ship Channel, Tex., in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 93, Sixty-seventh Congress, first 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 

Mississippi River, between Missouri River and Minneapolis, Minn. : 
At Nauvoo, III., in accordance with the report submitted in House 
Document No. 112, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 

Mississippi River between Missouri River and Minneapolis, Minn, : 
At Fort Madison, Iowa, in accordance with the report submitted In 
House Document No, 96, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 

The improvement of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the 
Ohio River to the northern boundary of the city of St. Louls, in 
accordance with the existing project, with a view to completion within 
a period of five years from and after the passage of this act in ac- 
cordance with the general provision herein made as to completion of 
projects, and for the purpose of securing a navigable channel with 
a minimum depth of 8 feet and a minimum width of 800 feet, with 
sufficient additional width around the bends in sald river to afford 
convenient passage for tows of barges now in use upon sald river. 

The improvement of the Mississippi River from the northern bound- 
ary of the city of St. Louis to Minneapolis, Minn., in accordance 
with the existing project, with a view to completion within a period 
of five years from and after the passage of this act in accordance 
with the general provision herein made as to completion of projects, 
and for the purpose of securing a permanent navigable channel with 
a minimum depth of 6 feet and a minimum width of 200 feet, with 
a reasonable additional width around the bends in said river, 

The improvement of the Missouri River from its mouth to the 
upper end of Quindaro Bend, in accordance with the existing project, 
with a view to completion within a period of five years from and 
after the passage of this act in accordance with the general provision 
herein made as to completion of projects, and for the purpose of 
securing a permanent navigable channel with a minimum depth of 
6 feet and a minimum width of 200 feet, with a reasonable additional 
width around the bend in said river. 

The Improvement of the Oblo River from Pittsburgh to Cairo, in 
accordance with the existing project, by the constraction of locks and 
dams with a view to completion within a period of five years from and 
after the passage of this act in accordance with the general pro- 
vision herein made as to completion of projects and for the purpose 
of securing a navigable channel with a minimum depth of 9 feet, 

Tennessee River from Dam No. 2 to Florence Bridge, Alabama, in 
accordance with the report submitted in House Document No. 1262, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session: Provided, That the Secretary of 
War may, in his discretion, make such modifications in the plans pre- 
sented in the said report as he may deem advisable in the interest of 
navigation: Provided further, That funds for the prosecution of this 
work may be allotted from appropriations heretofore or hereafter 
made by Congress for the improvement, preservation, and maintenance 
of rivers and harbors. z 

Tennessee River and tributaries, N. C., Tenn., Ala., and Ky.: The 
completion of the survey recommended in House Document No. 319, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is hereby authorized, at a cost 
not to exceed $315,800 in addition to the amount authorized in the 
river and harbor act approved September 22, 1922, 

Green Bay Harbor and Fox River, Wis., in accordance with the re- 
port submitted in House Document No. 294, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Muskegon Harbor, Mich., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 494, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session. 

Frankfort Harbor, Mich., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 208, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y., in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 192, Sixty-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda Harbor, N. X., in accordance 
with the report submitted in House Document No. 289, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, first session. 
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Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Calif., in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 349, Sixty-elghth Congress, 
first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said docu- 
ment; Provided, That the amount hereby authorized to be expended 
shall not exceed the sum of $6,500,000. 

San Diego Harbor, Calif., in accordance with the report submitted 
in Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 2, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document, 

Petaluma Creek, Calif., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 3, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Siuslaw River, Oreg., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Senate Committee Document No. 1, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 

Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers below Vancouver, Wash., 
and Portland, Oreg.: The Columbia River between the mouth of 
Willamette River and Vancouver, in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 126, Sixty-eighth Congress, first ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Deep River, Wash., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No, 218, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 

Port Orchard Bay, Wash., in accordance with the report submitted 
In House Document No. 109, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 

Seattle Harbor, Wash.: Duwamish Waterway, in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 108, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document. 

Cowlitz River, Wash.: Survey, in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 225, Sixty-elghth Congress, first 
session, 

Hilo Harbor, Hawaii, in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No, 235, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session. 

Ponce Harbor, P. R., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No, 532, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress that all 
river and harbor projects heretofore, herein, and hereafter adopted 
shall be completed within five years from the passage of this act 
or of subsequent acts adopting such projects, if physically prac- 
ticable: Provided, That in any case of such impracticability the 
Chief of Engineers shall clearly set forth the reasons therefor in his 
annual report, 

Sac, 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause to be made by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
such investigations as may be necessary for the preparation of a 
general plan for the most effective navigation improvement in com- 
bination with the most efficient development of the potential water 
power on those navigable streams of the United States and their 
tributaries where such power development appears feasible and prac- 
ticable, together with an estimate and report of the cost of conducting 
such investigations as to all such streams and tributaries, at a cost 
not to exceed $500,000, with recommendation that $250,000 be 
immediately appropriated. 

Sec. 4. That section 6 of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: i 

“Sec. 6. That the laws of the United States relating to the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, passed between March 4, 1913, 
until and including the laws of the second session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, shall be compiled under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and printed as a document, and that 600 additional copies shall 
be printed for the use of the War Department.“ 

Sec. 5. That hereafter a per diem of $7 in- lieu of other travel 
allowances shall be paid to officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Army for the actual time consumed while traveling by 
air, under competent orders, in connection with aerial surveys of 
rivers and harbors, and a per diem of $6 for the actual time con- 
sumed in making such aerial surveys, to be paid from appropriations 
available for the particular improvement for which the survey is 
being made. 

Hereafter, when in the opinion of the Secretary of War the changes 
of a station of an officer of the Corps of Engineers is primarily in 
the interest of river and harbor improvement, the mileage and other 
allowances to which he may be entitled incident to such change of 
station may be paid from appropriations for such improvements. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to cause preliminary examinations and surveys to be made 
at the following-nanred localities and a sufficient sum to pay the 
cost thereof may be allotted from appropriations heretofore made, 
or to be hereafter made, for examinations, surveys, and contingencies 
for rivers and harbors: Provided, That no preliminary examination, 
survey, project, or estimate for new works other than those desig- 
nated in this or some prior act or joint resolution shall be made: 
Provided further, That after the regular or formal reports made as 


required by law on any examination, survey, project, or work under 
way or proposed are submitted no supplemental or additional report 
or estimate shall be made unless authorized by law: And provided 
further, That the Government shall not be deemed to haye entered 
upon any project for the improvement of any waterway or harbor 
mentioned in this act until funds for the commencement of the pro- 
posed work shall have been actually appropriated by law: 

Gotts Island Channel, Me, 

Nantucket Harbor, Mass., with a view to securing a channel from 
the head of the harbor to the ocean, 

Edgartown Harbor, Mass. 

Dorchester Bay and Neponset River, Mass., with a view to securing 
a channel 30 feet in depth and of suitable width to Squantum. 

Boston Harbor, Mass., with a view to the elimination of the bend to 
the eastward of Finns Ledge at the entrance of Broad Sound Channel, 

Weymouth Fore River, Mass., from Hingham Bay to Quincy. 

Shore at and near West Chop, Marthas Vineyard, Mass., with a 
view to preventing its erosion. 

Salem Harbor, Mass. 

Housatonic River, Conn., up to the railroad bridge at Milford. 

New Haven Harbor, Conn., with a view to the construction of a 
harbor refuge in Morris Cove. 

Park River, Conn., up to Front Street, in Hartford. 

Quonochontaug Inlet, R. I. 

Hudson River, N. Y., with a view to deepening the channel in and 
near Haverstraw Bay. 

Hudson River, N. Y., with a view to removing rock in front of the 
town of Poughkeepsie. 

Hudson River, N. Y., below Hudson. 

Fort Pond Bay, N; Y. 

Hempstead Harbor, N. Y. 

Mattituck Harbor, N. Y. 

Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y. 

Swan River, Long Island, N, Y. 

Ship canal or connecting waterways from Flushing Bay or the head- 
waters of Newtown Creek to Jamaica Bay. 

Three Mile Harbor and Gardiners Bay, N. X. 

Debs Inlet, N. Y. 

East Rockaway Inlet, N. Y. 

Manhasset Bay, N. Y. 

Freeport Creek, N. Y. 

Jones Inlet, N. Y. 

Long Beach Channel, N. Y. 

Hackensack River, N. J., from the Central Railroad Hackensack 
River bridge to a point about 2,000 feet north of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad bridge, with a view to securing a depth of 
80 feet with suitable width. 

Leipsie River, Del. 

Little River, Del, 

Delaware River, N. J., in the vicinity of Camden, 

Absecon Inlet, N. J. 

Shore near Cold Spring Inlet, N. J., with a view to preventing its 
erosion. 

Wicomico River, Wicomico County, Md. 

Honga River and Tar Bay (Barren Island Gaps), Md. 

Choptank River, Md, 

Elk River, Md. 

Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md. 

Nansemond River, Va., including the Western Branch thereof. 

Norfolk Harbor, Va., with a view to deepening, widening, and ex- 
tending the channel in the Western Branch of Elizabeth River. 

Scotts Creek, Portsmouth, Va. 

York River, Va. 

Pungoteague Creek, Va. 

Nandua Creek, Va. 

Occohannock Creek, Va. 

Monroe Bay and Creek, Va. 

Channel from Newport News Channel, Va., to Municipal Boat Harbor 
in Newport News. 

Horn Harbor, Va. 

Cockrells Creek, Va. 

Lumber River, N. C. and S. C. 

Morehead City Harbor, N. C. 

South River to Sloans Bridge, N. C. 

Neuse River, N. C., from New Bern to Raleigh. 

Edenton Harbor, N. C. 

Belhaven Harbor, Belhaven, Beaufort County, N. C. 

Beaufort Harbor and Beaufort Inlet, N. C. 

Knobs Creek, N. C. 

Newport River, N. C. 

Cashie River, N. C., below Windsor. 

Mouths of Roanoke River and Mackay Creek, N. C. 

Channel connecting the harbor at Manteo, N. C., with the Norfolk- 
Beaufort Inland Waterway. 

Lockwood Folly River, N. C. 

Elizabeth River, N. C. 
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Channels from the inland waterway, Beaufort, N. C., beginning at a 
point where Gallants Channel connects with the inland waterway (PS 
to BI Channel) and via Gallants Channel and in front of the town of 
Beaufort through Bulkhead Shoal to the main inlet, with a view to 
providing a depth of 12 feet with suitable width. 

Shallotte River, N. C., from Whites Landing to the town of Shallotte. 

North River, Carteret County, N. C. 

Mudd Slue, N. C., from Corneake Inlet to the Cape Fear River. 

Smiths Creek, N. C., with a view to securing a channel 10 feet deep 
and suitable width to the wharves at Oriental. 

Port Royal Harbor and Beaufort River, S. C. 

Savannah River, Ga. from the foot of Kings Island to the Coastal 
Highway Bridge. 

Oconee River, Ga. 

Ocmulgee River, Ga. 

The Altamaha Riyer System, Ga., with a view to improvement for 
navigation in cooperation with local interests. 

Canaveral Harbor, Fla. 

Melbourne Harbor and Inlet, Fla. 

New River Inlet, Fia. 

Fort Pierce Inlet, Fla. 

Kissimmee River, Fla. 

Channel connecting the St. Johns River, Fla., with the Florida Bast 
Coast Canal, at or near Jacksonville. 

St. Augustine Harbor, Fla. : à 

Tampa Harbor, Fla., with a view to widening the Ybor Estuary 
Channel. 

Pithlachascotee River, Fla. 

Anclote River, Fla. 

Flint River, Ga. 

Mobile Harbor, Ala., with a view to securing inereased depth and 
width in the channels through the bar, bay, and river. 

Pass Manchac, La. 

Bayou Des Ourse, La. 

-Mississippi River, La., between Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 

Channel from Galveston Harbor to Texas City, Tex. 

Colorado River, Tex. 

Galveston Channel, Tex. 

Guadaloupe River, Tex. 

Red River, La., from Fulton to the mouth. 

Spring River, Ark. 

Boggy River, Okla, 

Rock Island and Moline Harbors, III. 

White River and West Fork of White River, Ind., up to Indianapolis, 

Big Muddy River, IN. 

Headwaters of the Mississippi River above Bimidji, Minn. 

Lake City Harbor, Minn, 

Cass Lake and Leech Lake, Minn, 

Allegheny River, Pa. and N. Y., with a view to enlarging the present 
adopted project for the improvement of said river. 

Youghiogheny River, Pa., up to Fifteenth Street, McKeesport, 

Ohio River, with a view to the construction of an ice pier on the 
south side of said river in the vicinity of Covington and New- 
port, Ky. 

Bear Creek, Ky. 

Two Rivers Harbor, Wis. 

Fox River and connecting waters from Green Bay, Wis., to Portage; 
the Portage Canal; and the Wisconsin River; with a view to providing 
a waterway 9 feet deep from Green Bay to the Mississippi River. 

Stockbridge Harbor, Wis. 

Higheliff Harbor, Lake Winnebago, Wis. 

Green Bay Harbor, Wis., with a view to widening and straightening 
the outer channel, 

Oconto Harbor, Wis., with a view to providing a depth of 18 feet. 

Chicago River and its branches, to determine whether fixed bridges 
should be permitted and, if permitted, what clearances for navigation 
should be observed in their construction, 

Hlinois River, III., with a view to protecting the bank at the north- 
ern part of the town of Naples. 

Holland Harbor and Black Lake, Mich. 

Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River, Mich, 

Great Lakes from Duluth, Minn., to Buffalo, N. Y., with a view to 
guch improvements as may be required for a through channel suitable 
for vessels drawing 20 feet at lake stages corresponding to a Lake 
Huron level of 578.5 feet above mean sea level. 

Michigan City Harbor, Ind. 

Sandusky Harbor, Ohio. 

Fairport Harbor, Ohio, 

Inner harbor at Lorain, Ohio. 

Deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River suitable 
for vessels of a draft of 20 or 25 feet: Preliminary examination and 
survey to be made by a board of Engineer officers, 

Charlotte Harbor, N. Y. 

St. Lawrence River, between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Lake Ontario, 

Ogdensburg Harbor, N. I. 
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Morristown Harbor, N. Y, 

San Diego Harbor, Calif, 

Channel from Redwood City, Calif., to the main channel in San 
Francisco Bay, with a vlew to securing a depth of 30 feet and width 
of 300 feet. 

Sacramento River and tributaries, California, with a view to pro- 
tecting the navigable channel of the Sacramento River from deposits 
from the melting glaciers of Mount Shasta. 

Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif. 

Oakland Harbor, Calif, 

Petaluma Creek, Calif, 

Klamath River, Calif, 

Coquille River bar and entrance, Oregon, 

Yaquina Bay and entrance, Oregon, 

Port Orford Harbor, Oreg. 

Skipanon Channel, Oreg. 

Coos Bay, Oreg. 

Columbia River, above and below the city of Kalama, Wash., with a 
view to providing a ship channel to the wharves at Kalama, Wash. 

Grays Harbor, Wash. 

Grays River, Wash, 
ace sara Harbor, Wash., with a view to the removal of Star 

ock, 

Duwamish Waterway, Seattle Harbor, Wash, above Fourteenth 
Street. 

Puget Sound and tributary waters, Washington, 

Saxman Harbor, Tongass Narrows, Alaska, 

Hyder Harbor, Alaska. 

Ketchikan Creek, Alaska. 

Port Alexander, Alaska, 

Wrangel Harbor, Alaska, with a view to the extension of the break- 
water. 

Yukon River, near Fort Yukon, Alaska, 

Yukon River, near Holy Cross, Alaska. 

Honolulu Harbor, Kalihi Harbor, and connecting channels, Hawaii. 

Mayaguez Harbor, P. R. 

Arecibo Harbor, P. R. 

San Juan Harbor, P. R. 

Suc. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to permit the 
War Department to take earth, stone, and timber from the national 
forests for use in the construction of river and harbor and other works 
in charge of that department, subject to such regulations and restric- 
tions as he may prescribe. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there is a general misundertanding, in the press par- 
ticularly, as to the nature of this bill. It has been assumed in 
the discussion by the press, notably by the metropolitan press, 
that this bill is one appropriating money and that it is in con- 
flict with the Budget, and the discussion of the bill has been 
based upon those two false premises. 

It should be understood by the press and the public, as it is 
well understood in the House, that there are two kinds of bills 
in regard to the improvement of the waterways of our country. 

In the history of our country and up to the present time we 
have adopted several hundred projects, many of which are in- 
complete, and from year to year appropriations are made for the 
maintenance of those projects and for the completion of the 
improvements. This is what we call the appropriations bill 
and this appears from year to year necessarily in the items of 
appropriations. The press of the country understand that situ- 
ation thoroughly, but does not understand the situation as to 
a bill of this nature. They assume, erroneously, that this bill 
is of the nature of the annual bill and that it is simply a bill 
to appropriate money. 

This shows complete ignorance as to the nature of river and 
harbor improvements. No set of appropriations has the se- 
eurities and safeguards thrown about them that our river and 
harbor appropriations have. 

The first thing that must be done, if any harbor or any river 
of the United States is to be improved, is for the locality which 
desires the improvement to call the attention of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to the subject and see that a survey 
of that project is made under the direction of United States 
engineers. If that passes the House in a legislative bill it is 
sent by the Chief of Engineers to the district engineer. He 
makes an investigation and reports either that the survey is 
advisable or that it is inadvisable. If he reports adversely, 
that ends the matter right there with the resident engineer. 
If, on the other hand, he reports that the project is one which 
should receive consideration and attention by the House, then it 
goes successively to the division engineer, and if it receives 
his approval well and good. If not, it ends there. If it re- 
ceives his approval then it goes to the Board of Engineers in 
Washington, composed of United States Army engineers, the 


most eminent in the service, men of long experience, men of 
splendid attainment, men of high education, and men fitted in 
every way to study the questions involved. 

And if it receives the approval there then it goes to the 
Chief of Engineers, and again, if it is disapproved, that is apt 
to end the project, Finally it must run the gauntlet. and 
scrutiny of the Chief of Engineers, and again it may be ap- 
proved or disapproved; and after that, if it is approved it 
goes to the Committee on Rivers. and Harbors, and if it is 
disapproved, that ends it, So that all these steps must be 
taken before it reaches the committee. And then it must re- 
ceive the scrutiny of the committee, All these steps are taken 
and oral testimony is taken before the committee in addition 
to the report. 

So I say if you go through all the list of appropriations made 
for the support of the Government you will find it impossible 
to discover any set of appropriations that have the safeguards 
thrown about the Treasury, that protect the Treasury from 
any raid, as do those in regard to rivers and harbors. It is 
well that that is so because one bad project does. more harm 
to the cause of river and harbor improvement and the cause 
of water transportation than 500 good projects can do. 

Take an illustration, You hear continually about the Brazos 
River, but how many speak about the transportation on the 
Great. Lakes, the most wonderful transportation of all time of 
any system. Who speaks about the transportation of the 
Monongahela, the most wonderful of any inland river in the 
world? You deery and do decry from year to year the Brazos 
River on which a small amount of money was spent, but you 
forget your Great Lakes system on which we have developed 
the greatest commerce the world has ever kiwn—121,000,000 
tons on the American side and 7,000,000 on the Canadian side, 
at the very lowest rate the world has ever known—1 mill per 
ton per mile as against 3 mills per ton per mile on the ocean. 
Transportation on the Great Lakes is at one-third of the cost 
of that on the ocean. The rate is three times as great on the 
ocean, and yet from the time man began to exist we have 
endeavored to perfect navigation on the ocean. Man has been 
engaged in that problem ever since man existed, but we have 
only been engaged in transportation on the Great Lakes a very 
limited time. In spite of that, as a result of the marvelous 
system of loading and unloading, perfecting the kind of vessel 
to be used for freight purposes, deepening the channels of the 
Great Lakes which. the United States has contributed toward 
the solution of the problem—as a result of all these things we 
have this wondrous development. ; 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, this matter is 
very important, involving the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars, and I think there ought to be more here to hear it. I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska makes 
the point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty Members present; not a 

yorum. 

x Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. SNELL. And on that I demand tellers, 

The question was taken, and tellers were ordered. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Lan- 
HAM. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
was 1 in favor and 106 against. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fellers report 1 in favor and 106 
against the motion to rise. A quorum is present. The gen- 
tieman from New York will proceed. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I was saying that the 
measure of the importance and the vastness of the under- 
taking to produce the unequaled volume of commerce on the 
Great Lakes at a less rate than the world has ever known is 
measured, not alone by these facts but also by the fact that it 
has been done in such an incredibly short time. 

Now, let us take the question not alone of the yastness of 
the commerce, but let us see what it means to the country. 
Up to the time the United States discovered the tremendous 
ore deposits in the Northwest and reduced the cost of com- 
merce on the Great Lakes, the United States bought its steel 
rails in Europe, and bought them there despite the fact that 
this was the greatest railroad building nation the world has 
ever known. We continued to buy them until we perfected 
the transportation on the Great Lakes. So at the bottom of 
the steel and iron industry of the United States one of the 
great basic industries in commerce and business is the com- 
merce on the Great Lakes, which could not be had except by 
the improvements: in the channels and harbors made by the 
United States. 
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Now, passing from this, the best example of what has been 
done by improvements made by the United States, let us come 
to the relation that commerce by. water through improvements 
pac ia by Congress bears to all the transportation in the 
country. ; 2 ; 

We find, roughly speaking, that last year there was trans- 
ported in the United States by rail 2,300,000,000 tons of 
freight, and we find that more than one-sixth as much tonnage 
was carried by water. We must remember that an enormous 
sum of money running into many billions of dollars have been 
spent upon the railroads of the United States, and if we ex- 
amine into the state of waterway improvement we find it will 
only cost a trifle over $200,000,000 to complete all of the 
improvements. which have been approved by the Congress. 
So that the cost which has been incurred and the cost yet to 
be incurred by the country for the improvement of our water- 
ways is trifling, is insignificant, if we compare it with what 
the railroads have cost. Then if we turn to see what the rail- 
roads are doing we find last year the railroads appropriated 
over a billion dollars for betterments, and on the same basis, 
if we are to appropriate on the basis that the volume that 
shipments by water bear to the volume of traffic carried by 
rail, we should, appropriate annually $200,000,000. We are 
appropriating this year but $40,000,000, and the average an- 
nual appropriation is not anything like that sum. Throughout 
the war period, not only through the actual existence of the 
war, but for two or three years subsequent to the war, we 
appropriated annually an average of only twelve or thirteen. 
million dollars a year, an utterly insignificant sum. Then we 
must remember something more. The railroads have. high- 
priced, highly paid, skilled, trained executives, men of the 
very greatest caliber, who constantly advance the interests of 
railroads, and we have simply the hit or miss enthusiasm of 
the people and their feeling of the necessity of our use of 
water transportation. We find that in times when factories 
are running full, when products are large upon the farms, 
that the railroads in the United States are utterly unable to 
carry the shipments of freight, and we know that the problem 
of carrying all of our shipments is not being solved. We know 


that railroad building in the United States has practically 


stopped. We know that no new mileage is being created. 
We know that all that is being done to solve the railroad 
problem is this: New devices are being adopted from time to 
time to make more effic the existing mileage and no new 
mileage is being built. t, for instance, is the outstanding 
feature of improvement in railway administration? Why, we 
find that the freight car travels in the open country in the 
United States 18 miles per day. We find in congested centers 
it travels 1 mile per day. So the simplest and easiest way to 
help solve the railway problem was to avoid sending any cars 
which could be dispatched in any other way through con- 
gested centers. That has been done. 

In the last four or five years all the railways have been 
adopting the practice of sending through freight in both diree- 
tions around instead of through congested centers, and right 
in this bi} we are aiding commerce in that way because we 
improve two great harbors on the Great Lakes—Frankfort is 
one and Muskegon is the other. We improve those two harbors 
to enable freight to be sent around Chicago and Milwaukee 
instead of being sent through those congested centers. Now, 
without that improvement—the outstanding improvements in 
railway administration within the present generation—we 
would be utterly unable to carry the freight of the country 
even When factories are partially down and crops. are light. 
So we find in order to carry the commerce of the country we 
need and must have transportaion by water. Now, that is the 
first problem. It is far more important to have the facilities 
to carry your ecommerce than anything else. Next in impor- 
tance and far behind, although it is of great importance, is the 
question of carrying at a lower rate, and of course the natural 
way, the way provided by nature, the way which it furnishes, 
transportation by water, always has been and always will be 
cheaper than any artificial way for carrying commerce. The 
Great Lakes, as I said, are an outstanding illustration of that 
fact because they are able to carry at one-third of the cost 
upon the ocean. You say all that is true. It is true that we 
need water transportation, but we have passed throngh 150 
years of national existence, we have been improving the water- 
ways from time to time during that period, and how is it 
that you happen still to be coming in and asking for authori- 
zation for new projects? The answer to that is very simple. 
How is it you need improvements in everything that goes on 
in this world. Why, it is because this is comparatively a new 
Nation. It is a Nation whose resources have not yet been de- 
veloped. We have only scratched the surface. We find where 
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we haye provided in some part of the United States what we 
deemed and what upon the evidence at the time seemed to be 
sufficient and adequate facilities for commerce, we find some city 
like Los Angeles, which 20 years ago was a small place, and 
which grows suddenly, oyernight into an important place with 
seven or eight hundred thousand souls, and develops its com- 
merce from 2,000,000 tons a year to 2,000,000 tons a month, and 
we find the facilities furnished it at the present time are utterly 
inadequate to meet its growing and rapidly expanding demands. 

Then we find that in a measure all of our waterway develop- 
ment in this country has been sectional, It has been piecemeal. 
That has not been because Congress has been narrow in its 
vision, because it has not seen into the future as far as it was 
possible, but it is because until the Panama Canal connected 
the two great oceans you could not have a national system, you 
could have simply the Atlantic and the Pacific and the interior 
rivers; but with the opening of the Panama Canal it is possible 
to have a connected, a unified system of waterway improvement 
throughout this Nation. 

Take as an additional example, the city of Miami. Twenty 
years ago there were simply a half dozen houses there. Go 
down there to-day and you will find anywhere in that city the 
same congestion, the same signs of energy and growth and 
development that you find in the great city of New York. You 
will find as great congestion on the streets of Miami as you 
will find at Forty-second Street and Broadway in New York 
City at 4 or 5 o'clock in the afternoon. They have to-day at 
Miami, with all that wonderful growth, with all that splendid 
future, with the development not alone in the city, but in the 
surrounding territory, a depth of 18 feet in her harbor. Of 
course that is utterly impracticable for ocean navigation. Miami 
is not even a port of call for ships going from New York and 
Philadelphia south to South America and the West Indies and 
Central America. It is easy to understand, it is not difficult 
to comprehend, why you must have new projects from time to 
time to meet the needs of a great and rapidly developing 
Nation like this. 

Let us come now to this particular project bill. I started to 
and partially did point out the difference between a project bill 
and an appropriation bill, and I want to complete what I haye 
to say in that respect. What does this bill do? First; what 
does it do in a general way, and then in items. First, in a 
general way, this bill authorizes the improvement of waterways 
in the United States at a future cost.of about $39,000,000. How 
and when is the 840,000,000 to be expended? The $40,000,000 
begins to be expended in 1927. There will be no appropriation 
for these projects in either this year or next year. The first 
appropriation will be in the year 1927. Then how fast will 
the $39,000,000 be expended? We provide in this bill that all 
projects shall be completed within five years, That is a declara- 
tion by this Congress. It is an important declaration; it is a 
solemn declaration; and it should be given all of the weight 
to which a declaration of that nature is entitled. Even if this 
were binding upon succeeding Congresses it does not follow, 
because of that declaration, that all projects adopted by the 
Congress shall be completed in five years, or that that will or 
can be done. You have the physical problem. You have the 
question of whether it can be completed as an engineering feat 
within that time, if you have ampte funds. So at best let us 
call it five years. Of course two years go without any appro- 
priations at all. 

If you call it five years, then you will appropriate, begin- 
ning with 1927, providing these improvements then meet the 
approval of the Committee on Appropriations and the House, 
$8,000,000 per year for a period of five years. That is what 
this bill means in money. First, your aggregate amount is 
something like $40,000,000; second, you spend nothing for the 
coming two years; and, third, you begin then to expend not to 
exceed $8,000,000 a year, and I think myself that the sum will 
probably be nearer $6,000,000 than $8,000,000. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. i 
5 of New York. When does the five-year period 

gin > 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In 1927. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. And there will be nothing paid until 1927? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. The bill proyides by its terms that no 
appropriation is to be made until 1927, and, as a matter of fact, 
aside from that declaration that there could be no appropria- 
tion until 1927. It is impossible for this bill, therefore, to be 
in conflict with the Budget. The Budget does not deal with 
future appropriations. The Budget deals only with appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year with which it treats. It can not deal 
with something in the future. It takes up the problems pre- 


sented to it by the various departments of the Government 
from year to year as they are presented to the Budget officer, 
and deals with them and sends its report to the Congress, 
instead of yarious reports being received from various depart- 
ments as they were before the Budget Bureau was established. 

Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Les. 7 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does the Budget Committee approve of 
this line of action? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course, we have no Budget Committee. 
The Budget officer will not deal with the question except be- 
ginning with 1927, as the various items are presented by the 
War Department, emanating, of course, from the office of the 
Chief of Engineers. As he sends in his estimates in 1927 he 
will include the items in this bill, and then the Budget officer 
will take those up from year to year as they are presented. 
He can not deal with the matter until that time. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Suppose the Director of the Budget in 
1927 wants to veto the 1927 appropriation, which would result 
from this action. What would then be the situation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The situation would be this: The action of 
the Budget officer, whatever it might be, would be sent to the 
Congress. The Congress would send it to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on Appropriations would act 
in accordance with all of the information before it, including 
the report of the Budget officer, and then the Committee on 
Appropriations would send its bill to the House, and the House 
would deal with the whole matter, taking into account the 
report of the Budget officer and all of the other evidence 
before it. 5 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, it is contemplated, 
however, by this bill and the terms of it that certain projects 
are to be completed within the period of five years. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman con- 
strue that as a mandate upon the Budget officer to recommend 
the appropriation of the nesessary amount of funds so as to 
make possible the completion of this program? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think it does, 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. And if it is not done, it is 
simply an endeavor to set aside the express will of Congress. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think that is true. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSRY. Yes. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. It has been the policy of the Committee on 
Appropriations since I have been the chairman of it, wherever 
a project has been legislated on which is to be finished in a 
given period, to appropriate the money to complete the project 
within the period. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. But it has not always been the 
policy of the Director of the Budget to follow the recommenda- 
tion of a committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it has been. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for just a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield, because I have not the floor. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. But I would like to haye stated the 
relation between the Budget and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as to legislation already enacted. When the time comes 
for that legislation would the Director of the Budget recom- 
mend the expenditure? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I tried to explain that to the gentleman, 
and if he will follow me I will explain it again. The gentléman 
should remember that the Budget officer is simply an agent of 
the Executive. The legislative branch of the Government is 
coordinate with the executive branch, and the legislative branch 
is not bound by the action of the executive branch, whether 
that action is taken by the Executive himself or some agent, 
like the Budget officer. We give weight, of course, to the 
opinion of the Budget officer, but we are not bound by it, and 
we will give the same weight to it in a matter like this that we 
would give to the recommendation of the Budget as to any 
other item. 

Mr. KINDRED, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. I understood that the able chairman of our 
committee, in reply to a question propounded by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newron], said that our action as to the 
policy on this bill, for example, at the present time, would be 
a mandate on the Budget officer. But is it not a fact that it 
would not be a mandate unless future Congresses reenacted 
that mandate? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would say that this five-year prograni 
provision continues in force until repealed by Congress. It 
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would not have to be reenacted by successive Congresses, but 
regard it. 


- any succeeding Congress could, of course, dis 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I simply wish to clarify the state- 
ment. In this bill, as the gentleman knows, there are several 
paragraphs making appropriations as recommended by the 
Board of Engineers; that is, a specific amount is indicated 
by Congress. If that passes, to be appropriated each year, does 
the gentleman believe that the Director of the Budget will, and 
that he should, Congress having expressed itself in favor of that 
proposition, be governed by the action of Congress and make a 
recommendation as contained in that paragraph? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say to the gentleman that I believe 


the Director of the Budget will be governed by what he believes. 


to be the necessities, from year to year, of those projects for 
improvement and maintenance, and by the State of the Treas- 
ury; that he will, if possible no doubt, recommend such appro- 
priations as are necessary to carry out the projects efficiently 
and expeditiously, because if you delay them unduly you are 
increasing the cost extrayagantly. You are increasing far 
beyond the original estimates of cost. 

One of the great troubles with appropriations in the past has 
been the fact that we have delayed in these projects, and 
thereby increased the cost enormously. And that is not the 
only aspect of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has used 
seyen minutes. y 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will take seven minutes more. 

Take, for example, the Ohio River and see what the evils of 
dilatoriness and slowness in doing the work have been and 
are. The Ohio River is about a thousand miles long, and we 
have improved it to Louisville up to the present time, a dis- 
tance of about 600 miles. That is just like a railroad leading 
to a great center, which is useless until you put on the last rail 
and can go over the entire distance. Until you have done that 
you have no use of your money. We have expended $87,000,000 
thus far, and we need to complete those last links. 

We have just authorized the expenditure of $5,000,000 by 
the Mississippi Barge Line, which can not function properly 
until the Ohio is connected up with the Mississippi River 
system. The Ohio River is by far the most important link in 
that system, apart from the Mississippi itself. On the Ohio 
we have located the great steel industrial center of the coun- 
try, at Pittsburgh. You can tell what the steel industry 
means to a waterway when you realize that as much as 
25,000,000 tons of freight are carried in a year on the Monon- 
gahela River. These great steel industries are now building 
fleets of boats for use on that river. I understand they are 
building great fleets of barges—among the concerns participat- 
ing being the Jones-Laughlin Co. and the Carnegie Co—and they 
are anxious to use that river, but they can not use it profitably 
and continuously and safely without the completion of the 
river improvements; and just as long as we dawdle along, just 
as long as we delay the completion of that river improvement, 
we are losing the interest on the huge sum of $87,000,000, 
whereas we need to expend only $25,000,000 in order to com- 
plete it and make it useful to the country and to that great 
industry. That is only one, although perhaps the most im- 
portant, of the industries that will use it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am in favor of the gentleman's bill; 
but the thought that I have in mind is that we are not appro- 
priating anything now to complete the old projects, Will 
these old projects get any more when these new ones are all 
finished? We are getting now on the old projects at the 
present time scarcely enough for maintenance. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. During the war we appropriated only 
about $12,000,000 or $13,000,000 a year. That was because of 
war necessity. In the last few years we have appropriated as 
high as $58,000,000 in a year, or about five times what we 
appropriated during the war. We have been giving all that 
could be economically expended in the last few years. I do 
not think there will be any disposition on the part of Congress, 
if it understands the subject—if those whose duty it is to do 
so call it to Congress’s attention—to fail to appropriate what 
ought to be appropriated from year to year. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As to Baltimore Harbor, I do not think 
we are getting more than enough for purely maintenance pur- 
poses at the present time, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The contrast between $12,000,000 and 
$13,000,000, the amount expended during the war period—that 
is, during the war and for three or four years afterwards— 
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and an amount as high as $58,000,000, which was the amount 
three years ago, is sufficient to show the gentleman that there 
is a genuine desire on the part of Congress not merely to 
maintain existing projects but to complete them. 

I am sure that Congress in passing this new project bill 
will take into account the limited amdunt that is involved 
$39,000,000—adding that to the $200,000,000 which is the 
amount necessary to complete all of the adopted projects, and 
will have in mind that a small addition only will have to be 
made annually to the appropriations in order to complete these 
new projects as well as the old ones. 

I want to say in addition that there are adopted projects 
which, as time has developed, have turned ont to be of no 
immediate importance. While places like Los Angeles, while 
places like Miami, Fia., have grown like a weed, other places 
have gone back and commerce has fallen off, so that what ap- 
peared to be a necessity at the moment has disappeared. 
Therefore I do not believe we are really adding to the amount 
22185 it will be necessary to expend annually to complete all 
projects. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As to Miami, the rallroads have a case 
here now through which they are trying to get a reduction 
in rates so that they can drive the boats out of Miami Harbor. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, the best answer to that is to improve 
the harbor so that we can use it, and that is what we provide 
for in this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In connection with what the gen- 
tleman has just said, as I understand, this bill does two 
things. It approves certain projects which have been heard 
by the engineering department of the War Department and 
thoroughly investigated, and which have a very definite amount 
of money attached to them. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. For instance, the Cambridge Har- 
bor, Md., project, on page 8, is a project which should carry 
with it, when approved, a certain definite appropriation for 
its completion. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. - 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then I understand there is a sec- 
ond part of the bill which authorizes the Secretary of War to 
make an investigation, through the engineering department, of 
certain proposed projects, such, for instance, as the Wicomico 
River, Honga River, Choptank River, Elk River, and Balti- 
more Harbor, in Maryland. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has 
seven additional minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I will take 10 minutes 

more. 
Mr, HILL of Maryland. I want to ask the gentleman if this 
is not the case, that there is a certain definite sum—which I 
understand to be about $40,000,000—which attaches to the 
approved projects? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But what I wanted especially to 
ask was this: Is there any definite sum attached, or in the mind 
of the committee, to the enumerated projects which are to be 
investigated? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; and that, as the gentleman will readily 
see, would be impossible. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is my understanding. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will come to that in a moment. I am 
going to make a rapid survey of the bill as a whole before I 
finish. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Just one more question in reference 
to the question asked by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LINTHICUM]. This year $308,000 was asked for the continua- 
tion of the Baltimore Harbor. As I understand it, that did not 
come in the appropriation bill and does not come in this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, the Baltimore Harbor must have 
received some amount in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It received an amount for main- 
tenance, but not for any new project that is to be studied. 

Mr. DEMPSBPY. It should have received some sum for im- 
provement as well. We will get those figures and see what they 
are before this bill is finished. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I was wondering whether this item 
on page 15 was to be considered as a new project. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; that is simply a survey. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The Baltimore situation is an al- 
ready established project and does not require any more author- 
ization in this bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is a request for an additional, survey 
to straighten out certain things there which are in the upper 
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harbor. I think that is a survey, for instance, which will be 
approved and that it undoubtedly will come before the House 
in the form of a bill for the project. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That has already been recommended 
in your hearings by the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; because the Baltimore Harbor is a 
great harbor. It is one of the harbors which has a great and 
rapidly increasing commerce, and any reasonable improvement 
asked there is in the interest of commerce not alone there but 
in the whole country. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I will. ? $ 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee whether there is any provision in the bill for contributions 
by local communities toward the expense of these various 
projects? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and I am going to deal with that in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. I want to ask the gentleman about the 
Ohio River improvement. As the gentleman knows, the present 
Ohio improvement project authorizes appropriations to carry 
on the lock-and-dam construction and give a 9-foot, all-year 
stage of water? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. g 

Mr. THATCHER. What efect would the provision on page 
7 of the bill have with reference to the improvement of the 
Ohio River, and was this provision inserted in view of the law 
which already obtains on the subject? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. The purpose of that provision is one with 
which I am going to deal generally in just a minute or two, 
There is a similar provision with regard to certain other rivers 
and with regard to other projects. 

Mr. THATCHER, Will this serye to expedite the improve- 
ment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. THATCHER, I wish the gentleman would make that 
clear, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am going to come to it in just a moment. 
Now, gentlemen, after having discussed the nature of the bill 
I would call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
the President in his annual message to this Congress referred 
specifically to this biil and commended it. He said, however, 
that the bill should be reduced to a certain extent. The bill 
as originally introduced carried an appropriation of over 
$53,000,000; since that time the bill has been reduced to its 
present amount of a trifle over $39,000,000; and as it is now 
before the House in this modified form, it has, as I am 
informed, the approval of the Executive, in the terms in which 
it was given in his message, and it has the approval of the 
War Department. P 

It is regarded, as the President said in his message, as a 
means of creating wealth, because it is commerce which leads 
to wealth, and therefore it is one of the most important things 
that Congress can do. Having spoken as to the nature of the 
bill, let me very briefly sketch the items in the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield 
for one question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Does the present bill con- 
template the completion of the Ohio River project within a 
period of five years? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Yes; and in less time than that, I think, 
but it provides for its completion in that period, in any event. 
I am coming to that also in a moment. 

Mr. TREAPWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the gentleman to say that 
the bill authorizes about $40,000,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; a trifle less. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Just where does the aggregate item ap- 
pear in the bill? I fail to find it unless it is the addition of 
all the various items. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The original report contained a summary 
of the items and I am coming to that now and am going to 
give the more important items in detail. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The various items that the gentleman 
recommends the adoption of would, under the recommenda- 
tions of the engineers, in the aggregate amount to about 
$40,000,000 7 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; a trifle less than $40,000,000, 


Mr. TREADWAY. Will there be any provision for the use 
of specifie sums for each project, or will it be within the 
jurisdiction of the engineers as to how much is allotted to 
each project? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The House has adopted the principle of 
simply appropriating a lump sum, and that will be done with 
these projects, just as is now done with all projects. 

Let me very briefly sketch what is done by this bill. First, 
I will take up the larger items in it and then the general 
provisions. The first large item is the Hudson River, N. Y,, 
item. The Hudson River is one of the great streams of 
the United States. It is improved up to a place called Hud- 
son, Hudson is 117 miles above the city of New York. Hud- 
son is not an exchange point. Hudson is a small place. The 
improvement of that river might just as well be stopped in 
the woods. It might just as well end in the open country as 
to cease where it does to-day. If you go there, you have not 
a demand for anything that you bring there and no ecommerce 
originates there to take back. On the other hand, if you go 
on to Albany, Albany is one of the great exchange points of 
the country. It is the gateway from the West to the North 
and to all New England, and it furnishes the means of get- 
ting down to the metropolis and all through the South. It is 
the connecting point to all the points of the compass in the 
United States. It is a center where they have six great trunk- 
line railroads. It is bound to have a tremendous local com- 
merce, and it is bound to haye great through commerce which 
will come by water as far as Albany and then take to the rails. 
A tremendous saving will be made by carrying the deep chan- 
nel instead of 117 miles, this 25 miles additional up to the 
city of Albany. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Barsour] asked if there 
was local contribution in this bill, and I will call his attention 
to that situation. There is local contribution on this item. 
Between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 is to be spent by the 
vicinity on terminals and improvements in order to make this 
deepened channel available. Not only that, the State of New 
York has spent the tremendous total of about $200,000,000 on 
its barge canal for the use of the Nation, and that was taken 
into account by the engineers, and they regarded that as a 
contribution just as if it was to be spent locally to make the 
improvement available. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is there local contribution as to all of the 
items in the bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; there is not. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If it is a good thing, and I think it is, in 


connection with the Hudson River development, why would it. 


not. be a good thing in connection with all of these projects? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think probably the time. will come when 
we will have to adopt a uniform practice with regard to local 
contributions, but the gentleman can see how hard it is to do 
it. A locality comes in and asks for the adoption of its proj- 
ect. It is so tremendously interested in the project that it is 
willing and offers and urges, in order to have the project 
adopted, and adopted speedily, to contribute such and such 
proportion of the improvement. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is not that also an evidence of good faith 
and evidence of the importance of the project? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. So it is impossible for the committee 
to say, “No; we will not receive it”; but that is the obstacle 
to a uniform policy in that regard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the gentleman yield in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that, so far as the Hud- 
son River project is concerned, it is not a local project, and 
the locality has no more interest in it than the country at 


large? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is true. It is a part of the general 
improvement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I will yield myself five 
minutes more. è 

Gentlemen, I want to pass over these items rapidly, and I 
ask that I may speak for five minutes without interruption, 
because I ought to stop in that time. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I am very much interested in the Hudson 
River between Albany and Troy. Is that project incorporated 
in the bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; it was impossible in the state of the 
Treasury to adopt that project at this time. It would entail 
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an added cost, as I recollect, of $20,000,000, and it was utterly 
impossible to include it at this time. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Have any studies been made? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; studies have been made as far as 
Watervliet, and the total cost to Watervliet would be 
$50,000,000. 

Gentlemen, the next large item in the bill is a waterway 
along the coast of Texas and Louisiana, for which there is an 
authorization of $9,000,000, 

This waterway will serve not alone the locality for the dis- 
tribution of sulphur, one of the most important basie projects 
in the United States, and for the distribution of rice and salt, 
the distribution of timber, and of all the agricultural products 
that grow along its course, but it will serve also as a part of 
the Mississippi system and will bind and connect Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, and all of the great cities on the Mississippi and on 
the Ohio with the Texas coast and serve their oil fields as well 
as their sulphur mines. 

‘It will prove of incalculable benefit to the Nation as well. 
We can not do anything in this country without sulphur. The 
farmer needs it as a basis for insecticide. I am told that it 
strengthens concrete 1,000 per cent; that has only been dis- 
covered recently. You can go into the uses of it in 100 ways 
in which it is basically necessary. But you can not distribute 
sulphur economically throughout the country unless you have 
this canal. 

The next item of importance is the Los Angeles Harbor at 
Long Beach, Calif. The growth at Los Angeles is simply a 
fairy tale; it reads like a fable. The growth of the commerce 
has kept growth with the population. We have seen the com- 
merce jump from 2,000,000 tons a year to 2,000,000 tons a 
month. Ah, but you say that is ojl. But oil is not something 
that comes to-day and goes to-morrow. It is an enduring 

.commodity, and not only does it exist in Los Angeles and its 
vicinity, but long-distance pipe lines are bringing it from the 
outlying fields, and while the flow of oil has.somewhat dimin- 
ished in the past year, the outlying pipe lines will continue 
to supply it in great quantities for many years, far along into 
the future, long enough to justify this improvement. To-day 
they refine the oil and it goes out as a refined product. The 
general commerce of Los Angeles is growing by leaps and 
bounds, and the balance of trade in favor of the eastern part 
of the United States, between it and Los Angeles, is hundreds 
of millions of dellars in favor of the East; they are as much 
interested in the development of Los Angeles as Los Angeles 
itself. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has not the Panama Canal had some- 
thing to do with that? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Panama Canal has had a tremendous 
influence on the development of commerce, and the commerce 
through it is going to grow. 

Now, I am going to speak of one more project, and then about 
two minutes on the general provisions of the bill. I spoke 
about Miami having 25 feet, and that is what we give it in 
the bill. 

We provide in the bill for a survey of all the rivers for 
water power so that the most efficient combined use can be 
made for navigation and water power. We find that of tre- 
mendous importance by the discovery in the Tennessee River, 
aside from Muscle Shoals, of 3,000,000 horsepower, which 
can be placed on the market at $15 per horsepower, and one 
horsepower is equivalent to 10 tons of coal. There are other 
provisions in the bill, but this last provision alone for a sur- 
vey on the Tennessee River justify this legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. KINDRED]. 

Mr, KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I desire in the very brief time I have at my disposal 
only to reiterate and emphasize the general principles which 
have been laid down in the very able address by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. I desire to emphasize one 
of the chief principles in this bill; that is, to establish a policy 
of the River and Harbor Committee. 

One of the most important propositions—and there are 
many important provisions in this bill—is the principle of 
establishing an annual program of reasonable, systematic 
appropriations for the rivers and harbors of our great coun- 
try. The President of the United States is authority for this 
idea, and in support of it I read in part from a message of 
the President, December 6, 1923, delivered at the last session 
of this Congress on this subject, as follows: 

These projects can not all be undertaken at once, but all should 
have the immediate consideration of the Congress and be adopted 
as fast as plans can be, matured and the necessary funds become 


available. 
does not require so much a public expenditure as a capital investment, 
which will be reproductive, as evidenced by the marked increase in 


This {s not incompatible with economy, for their nature 


revenue from the Panama Canal. Upon these projects depends much 
future industrial and agricultural progress. They represent the 
protection of large areas from floods and the addition of a great 
amount of cheap power and cheap freight by use of navigation. 


This bill is thoroughly safeguarded, not only in its final 
processes of elimination and economy, not only by the words 
of the President himself, but also by the attitude of the 
Budget Committee and the Appropriations Committee of the 
House. So the bill has been pared of all unnecessary ex- 
penditures. I have personally followed the proceedings of 
our committee very fully, and I want to indorse every pro- 
vision in the bill as meritorious and as tending to build up 
in this great country a system of intercoastal waterways and 
inland rivers and harbors which will save the shippers and 
manufacturers in commerce in this country over $2,000,000,000 
annually in the 442,000,000,000 of tonnage shipped over our 
inland waterways and harbors, 

I wish also to support earnestly one of the other meritorious 
principles in this bill which is laid down as a policy of de- 
veloping our whole waterway system of 32,000 miles in the 
next five years, so that it may be developed to its full capacity, 
not only to facilitate the transportation of freight in case the 
railway system should break down, as it has in the past, but 
that it may also save the enormous sum of more than $2,000,- 
000,000 to the shippers, manufacturers, and consumers of the 
country in the shipment of bulky and other classes of freight. 
[Applause.] 

I have already stated that I as a member of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House for several years can con- 
scientiously say that the pending bill is one of the most 
meritorious that has ever been submitted by any committee 
to the Congress, not only because of the conscientious work 
of the members of the committee in the painstaking prepa- 
ration of the bill but also for the reason that every item 
in the bill has been most carefully scrutinized by the district 
and division engineers of the War Department, by the Board 
of Engineers of the War Department, and by the Chief Engi- 
neer of the War Department. We have had also, ‘in the final 
preparation of this measure, in the process of reducing the 
total amount of the authorizations carried in the bill, that 
they might be reduced to the very minimum, the aid and assist- 
ance of the President of the United States, the Budget Com- 
mittee, and the House Committee on Appropriations. The bill 
has every safeguard and is therefore thoroughly defensible, 
both in general principle and as to its details, 

I wish first, in presenting the general principles of this bill, 
to present some facts to prove conclusively that a compre- 
hensive annual or biennial program of adequate authorizations 
and appropriations for the development of all the rivers and 
harbors in every section of the United States and its Territories 
should be adopted and carried out by the Congress. As author- 
ity for this position I quote, in part, President Coolidge’s first 
message to the present Congress during the first session. The 
President declared December 6, 1923, in his concluding state- 
ment on this subject: 


These projects can not all be undertaken at once, but all should 
have the immediate consideration of the Congress and be adopted as 
fast as plans can be matured and the necessary funds become avail- 
able, This is not incompatible with economy, for their nature does 
not require so much a public expenditure as a capital investment which 
will be reproductive, as evidenced by the marked increase in revenue 
from the Panama Canal. Upon these projects depends much future 
industrial and agricultural progress. They represent the protection of 
large areas from flood and the addition of a great amount of cheap 
power and cheap freight by use of navigation. 


I submit the proposition that, regardless of whether these 
appropriations are for the benefit of any particular waterway 
or harbor in any particular part of this country, that there is 
no governmental activity more important or better safeguarded 
than authorizations and appropriations for this purpose, and 
that there is no sounder money inyestment that this Government 
could make in the interest of the American people than the 
carrying out of such a program as I have mentioned for river 
and harbor development over a long period, say, of 20 to 25 
years. 

This argument is further strengthened by the fact that at 
times an enormous congestion of freight has occurred and will 
certainly continue to occur with the reawakening of domestic 
and foreign commerce, following the adjustment of reparations 
and other difficulties resulting from the World War. Even if 
our railways should continue to prosper and expand, as I hope 
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they will, they will at best provide totally inadequate facilities 
to meet these growing needs, and then, unfortunately, the rail- 
ways may, through widespread labor strikes and through other 
causes, utterly break down, as they have done in the past, sub- 
gocan not only our millions of shippers and prođùcers to huge 
osses but subjecting the American people, the helpless con- 
sumers, to actual suffering and worse through a breakdown in 
transportation of food and fuel and other actual necessities of 
life. 

But allowing the more favorable view that the railways will 
continue to build up and expand, the cost of railway freight is 
excessive as compared with the cost of water-borne freight, 
especially with respect to bulky and other classes of freight, as 
I shall conclusively show in the subjoined tables carefully 
worked out at my request under the supervision of Gen. Lans- 
ing H. Beach, formerly Chief of Engineers of the War Depart- 
ment and consulting engineer to the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives: 


THE APPROXIMATE COST OF 100 POUNDS OF FREIGHT SHIPPED BY WATER 
AND BY RAIL 


General Beach, in a letter to me, says: 

„The approximate cost of 100 pounds of freight shipped by water for 
any given distance, varies over a very wide range, according to the 
nature of the freight, the depth of channel, the character and efficiency 
of the carrier, terminal, and interchange facilities, ete. Considering 
economical movements by established carriers, the following figures of 
cost per ton-mile may be taken as broadly typical. They were obtained 
in a recent cost study made under the direction of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and cover all items of cost, operating and nonoperating, including 
carrying charges on investment: 


Mills 
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onongahela River, barge traffic, coal. 2 5 
Hudson River and New York State Barge Canal, barge traffic, a 
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“THE APPROXIMATE COST OF 100 POUNDS SHIPPED BY RAIL 


“The railroad costs, as distinguished from railroad rates, are very 
difficult to obtain without elaborate study. The best information avail- 
able here indicates that the average cost per ton-mile of freight in 1922 
for 15 railroads in various parts of the country, including all charges 
of every character, and making certain necessary assumptions as to 
allocations of charges, was in the neighborhood of 18 mills. Variations 
in the assumptions made may reduce this about 25 or more per cent.” 


I interpret General Beach’s comprehensive figures and com- 
parisons as to the relative cost of water-borne freight and rail- 
borne freight to mean, taking into consideration the many ele- 
ments entering into his computations, that the average freight 
cost per ton-mile on water is approximately 3,83 mills, and 
that the average per ton-mile of freight by rail, taken in 1892 as 
a typical year and as applying to 15 railroads in various parts 
of the country, to be approximately 13 mills, including all 
charges of every character and making certain assumptions as 
to allocations of charges. 

The difference between 3.83 mills for water-borne freight and 
18 mills for rail-borne freight shows a difference or saving of 
9.17 mills in every ton-mile of water-borne freight. : 

Applying these authoritative figures to the approximate 
442,000,000,000 tons of freight now carried over our 25,000 
miles of rivers, canals, and intracoastal waterways, exclusive of 
ocean waterways, already developed and made navigable fully or 
in part, we would have a yearly saving of $2,000,000,000, which 
saying to the consumers, shippers, and manufacturers of our 
country could be greatly increased by the carrying out of our 
proposed annual program of authorizations and appropriations 
for the systematic full development of the whole navigable 
length— 32.000 miles—of our rivers and waterways. In this 
connection it may be noted that only 25,000 miles of our 32,000 
miles of navigable waterways haye been fully or partly im- 
proved. 

It will be seen in General Beach's analysis, and he and 
General Taylor, the present Chief of Engineers of the War 
Department, are the highest and safest authorities on this sub- 
ject in this country and men of the highest integrity, that the 
geographical distribution of the $1,090,000,000 of total ap- 
propriation for our rivers and harbors since the beginning of 
this Government, or actually since 1824—a century ago, when 
the first appropriations were made for this purpose—has been 
essentially fair and equitable, according to the real river and 
harbor needs of the various sections of our country, and that 


the greater expenditures have been in the interest of our | 
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greater harbors and waterways scattered pretty equally over 
the whole country in proportion to the real needs of the more 
important waterways and harbors. 

The following is General Beach's letter to me as to the 
total appropriations for rivers and harbors since the beginning 
z 1 United States Government, and their approximate dis- 

ution: 


Hon. J. J. KINDRED, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Mr Dran Mn. KINDRED: 1. In compliance with your telephone re- 
quest of the 8th instant for a statement of the amounts required to 
be appropriated for the completion of existing projects, 1 take pleas- 
ure in inclosing herewith four photostat copies of a tabulation pre- 
pared from the data given in my annual report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, If you will look at the report, you will find at 
the end of the financial statement for each project the figures given in 
tbis tabulation. 

2. The total expenditure of the Federal Government for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of works for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors and all related works since such improvements 
were first instituted nearly a century ago has been approximately 
$1,090,000,000,. Of this amount, up to June 80, 1923, there have 
been spent, in round numbers, $385,000,000, or abont three-eighths 
of the total, for the improvement and maintenance of harbors on our 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts and in Hawall and Porto Rico; 
$15,000,000, less than 1 per cent of the total, bid been spent on 
coastwise channels and intracoastal canals along the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts; $142,000,000, or one-eighth of the total, on the connect- 
ing channels and harbers of the Great Lakes; $445,000,000, or a 
little less than one-half of the total, on our interior rivers and lakes 
other than the Great Lakes, this amount being exclusive of the amount 
expended for the construction of levees on the Mississippi River and 
for flood control on the Sacramente River; $60,000,000 or about one- 
sixteenth of the total, had been spent for levee construction on the- 
Mississippi River and for flood control on the Sacramento. In addi- 
tion, some $20,000,000 had been expended for investigations, surveys, 
and contingent expenses not susceptible of classification; and another 
$20,000,000 for projects which have been abandoned, have proven 
obsolete, or have been otherwise dropped from the reports, It is 
interesting to note that nearly three-fourths of the total expendi- 
ture of $385,000,000 for harbors was expended on the improvement 
and maintenance of 30 of the most important“ ports of the United 
States. Of the $445,000,000 expended on inland waterways, more 
than one-half has been spent on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
alone, this not including some $60,000,000 expended on the levees 
of the Mississippi. It should be remembered that the figures given 
are the total disbursements of the Federal Government on river and 
harbor work and that these figures include expenditures for upkeep, 
maintenance, and operation of works extending over nearly a century 
of time, as well as their capital cost. 

Very truly yours, Lansine H. BEACH, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
DEEPENING OF THE HUDSON RIVER 


The authorization in this bill of $11,000,000 for the deepening 
and improvement of the Hudson River, N. Y., as far as Albany 
is one of the three larger projects carried in the bill. Although 
this project will probably be conspicuously attacked on the 
floor of the House as being chiefly in the interest of the city 
and State of New York, this attack will be fully met by Mem- 
bers who have informed themselves as to the far-reaching 
beneficial results that will come in a nation-wide way by open- 
ing the Hudson River to commerce in a larger sense than is 


| possible under the present conditions. I, as a member of the 


committee, wish to point out the splendid results that will 
come from this improyement in the exchange of commerce be- 
tween the Pacific States through the Panama Canal and the 
six big railroads converging at Albany and New York and 


| New England and the country south and west of Albany. 
| This means the cheap transportation of the millions of tons 


of lumber and other bulky freight from several of the Pacific 
States, and cheap freight rates to those States on manufac- 
tures of the products of New York and New England, 
Another important principle covered by this bill proposes to 
stop the most wasteful and unbusinesslike methods that have 


| prevailed in the river and harbor appropriations in the past, 


in that important projects have been authorized and only par- 
tial appropriations made, resulting in failure to complete proj- 
ects and consequent large losses to the Government in interest 


| on the large amounts invested. 


This is illustrated in a number of projects in which the 
Government has invested now and locked up under previous 
authorizations approximately $175,000,000, as is shown, and 
which projects it will require approximately $200,000 to complete 
because of the uncompleted stretches in these waterways, such 
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as in the Ohio River project. In the Ohio River project, author- 
ized some 15 years or more ago, we haye spent approximately 
$87,000,000, and yet this large amount is locked up in that 
improyement because a stretch of approximately one-third of 
that great river is not yet improved for through navigation. 

As bearing further on this wasteful and inexcusable policy 
of authorizing beginning these projects and leaying them 
incomplete and unnavigable, I refer to the Annual Report of the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army for the year 
1924, indicating that approximately $175,000,000 would be re- 
quired to complete and make useful all these projects hereto- 
fore authorized, including secondary harbors, coastwise chan- 
nels, principal seacoast harbors, principal rivers, lake harbors 
and channels, and secondary rivers. 

One of the most important and meritorious features of the 
pending bill carrying out our proposed program is section 2, 
declaring it to be the policy of the Congress that all river and 
harbor projects heretofore, herein, and hereafter adopted shall 
be completed within five years from the passage of this act, 
or of subsequent acts adopting such projects, if physically 
practicable, 

Another most meritorious feature of this bill of far-reaching 
importance not only in the matter of commerce and navigation 
but in the matter of preparedness in case of war is section 3 
of the bill, which provides snch investigations as may be neces- 
sary for the preparation of a general plan for the most effec- 
tive navigation improvement in combination with the most 
efficient development of the potential water power on those 
navigable streams of the United States and their tributaries 
where such power development appears feasible and practicable, 
together with an estimate and report of the cost of conducting 
such investigations as to all such streams and tributaries, at a 
cost not to exceed $500,000, with recommendation that $250,000 
be immediately appropriated. 

This bill embodies the general principles referred to in the 
outset—the principles of true economy and an investment by 
the Government in the interest of the people of all sections of 
our great country and its territories. 

As to the amounts carried in detail for the 39 projects pro- 
vided for in the bill, they have been, as already stated, most 
carefully scutinized and reduced to the very minimum com- 
patible with the river and harbor needs of the country. 

The most urgent and worthy projects in many States and sec- 
tions of the United States and in its territories, including the 
Hilo Harbor in Hawaii, and Ponce Harbor in Porto Rico, have 
been provided for, all with a view of expending gradually over 
a period of five years such amounts as have been estimated 
by the United States Board of Engineers and the Chief of the 
Board of Engineers as being actually necessary to complete 
the projects authorized in this and previous river and harbor 
bills to the end that we shall unify, coordinate, and fully com- 
plete a magnificent system of intracoastal canals, inland rivers, 
and harbors to facilitate navigation and the increasing water- 
borne commerce of our great country and all its territories, with 
a saving to the shippers, manufacturers, and consumers of the 
country of more than $2,000,000,000 annually in water-borne 
freight. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], and I understand the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], will also extend five 
minutes. R 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I thank both these gentlemen 
for their courtesy. The pendency of this bill brings to mind 
recollections of long years of laborious effort in this branch 
of legislation. For 14 years, from 1895 to 1909, I was a mem- 
ber of this committee, and during the last 10 years of that 
time I was the chairman. There is not now a single member 
who served then on that committee now serving. The majority 
have passed into the great beyond. There is only one remi- 
niscence of that time—the faithful service of the industrious 
clerk, Mr. McGann, who was appointed in 1902. LApplause.] 

During those years the committee sought to establish certain. 
principles. First, there was the wiping off of the river and 
harbor map of numerous projects which had been dragging for 
many years, chestnuts as it were. I regret to say that in the 
interval from 1909 on some of them have come back. Another 
was to finish a project when once adopted, within a limited 
time, by the adoption of what was called the continuing con- 
tract system. Another was the establishment of the Board of 
Engineers of Rivers and Harbors, in order to have more critical 


The time of the gentleman from New 


consideration of projects and to create general standards. For 
instance, under the prior system one engineer would take up 
a project with an appropriation of, say, $500,000, and he would 
commend it, while another engineer would take one far more 
worthy, costing $200,000, and reject it. The Board of Engineers 
introduced uniformity. 

That committee did not shy away from generous appropria- 
tions. In the year 1907 I brought in a bill appropriating and 
authorizing $85,000,000. That was the river and harbor bill, 
It provided for the great projects in the country. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BURTON. Tes. : 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In 1910 there was a bill introduced and 
passed by the House for $263,000,000. 

Mr. BURTON. A good deal of that is dragging yet. Theres 
was no provision for completion, as in the act of 1907. I do 
not think the bill of 1910 was made up of so choice items as 
the one of 1907. We provided for the harbor of Boston, the 
harbor of New York, of Philadelphia, of Baltimore, for the 
mouth of the Mississippi River leading to New Orleans, for 
the Mississippi River, and for improvement upon the Great 
Lakes. I am frank to admit a discouragement, based upon ex- 
amination, both in this country and in Europe, of results from 
the improvement of most of the rivers of the country. The 
traffic of the Mississippi had almost disappeared in the upper 
reaches, and the traffic on the Missouri consisted mainly of 
sand, and for a very few miles: Since 1909, however, great 
changes have occurred in the country. First, I would mention 
the enormous increase of freight traffic. Gentlemen should 
bear in mind this fact. Population increases, wealth increases 
more rapidly than population, production increases more 
rapidly than wealth; but transportation, the interchange of 
commodities, increases more rapidly than any of them. Then 
another factor of difference between 1909 and the present is 
the great increase in freight rates which did not really appear 
until about the second year of the Great War, in 1916. I am 
willing to consider with a degree not merely of candor but of 
favor projects that I did not regard as worth while in 1909 
and to give some of those which were rejected a trial. I am 
enthusiastically in favor of the improvement of the waterways 
of the country, so far as they may give commerce an adequate 
return. Generally speaking, the improvement of the harbors 
has been far more profitable than the improvement of the in- 
terior waterways, with the exception of the Great Lakes, which 
stand in a class by themselves. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And the Monongahela. 

Mr. BURTON. And the Monongahela, which is also in a 
elass by itself. It is a comparatively short river on which 
there are great iron and steel mills, with coal mines near it. 
For a short river it is the one having the greatest local traffic 
in the world. There are others, and with the consent of the 
House I shall print in addition certain classes of rivers that 
I think, under any and all circumstances, can be properly 
improved. 

I repeat this list from one set forth in a report made some 
years ago. The following elasses of rivers may be profitably 
improved: First, rivers which afford access to cities or cen- 
ters of consumption located at no great distance from the sea, 
upon which the haul by river can be combined with the moye- 
ment by sea. Of this class are the Delaware, reaching from 
the city of Philadelphia to the sea; the Patapsco, between 
Baltimore and the Chesapeake Bay; the Mississippi, between 
New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico; the Columbia and the 
Willamette, between Columbia and the Pacific Ocean. Second, 
rivers of considerable size upon which large cities or indus- 
trial centers are located and which can be made the means of 
transportation between producer and consumer in the shipment 
of heavy and coarse freights, such as coal, iron ore, or build- 
ing material. In this class may be included the Ohio and the 
Hudson, with its canal connection with the Great Lakes. 
Third, short rivers in busy industrial sections, where the con- 
sumer and producer are located near to each other. The best 
illustration of a river of this class is the Monongahela in 
Pennsylvania. This tonnage consists almost entirely of coal 
carried from mines on or near to the river to mills or fur- 
naces at or near Pittsburgh. Fourth, minor streams at or 
near great cities or thickly populated areas. There are a num- 
ber of these streams tributary to the waters around New York 
City, to the Delaware below Philadelphia, and to the Chesa- 
peake Bay. In the case of these streams a market for the 
products of the locality tributary to the river in question is 
not far away and freight can profitably be carried in boats 
of shallow draft. Fifth, shallow streams of considerable 
length in the interior flowing through level areas which can 
be made available or improved for navigation at compara- 
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tively small cost by snagging. There are rivers of this type 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. 

I want now to say something in regard to this bill. If there 
are objectionable projects on the list for improvement I do not 
think they are in this measure. There are some that I would 
criticize, but as a whole they are of an excellent class, and 
certainly. $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 a year is not an excessive 
sum to appropriate for new projects in rivers and harbors, I 
would especially commend that intercoastal waterway on the 
coasts of Louisiana and Texas. There has been a phenomenal 
development there, and certain commodities, oil, sulphur, lum- 
ber, salt, and rice require transportation facilities, When I say 
I commend that intercoastal waterway, I at the same time wish 
to voice opposition to a plan that has a great deal of support 
in this country, for the building of a deep channel suitable for 
deep-draft ships in the interior, such as is proposed upon the 
Atlantic seaboard. Your skipper considers, himself as guilty 
of cowardice if he prefers a protected waterway of that kind 
to the open ocean. Then again there is the difficulty of manipu- 
lating great ships in such narrow confines, and conditions are 
such as to give advantage in all respects to the open ocean 
itself. 

I would mention another project in this bill, the Los Angeles 
Long Beach Harbor, which is worthy of commendation, not only 
because of the enormous increase in traffic which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsty] has mentioned, but because of 
the very generous cooperation by the people of that community. 
I have visited that harbor quite a number of times, and I have 
noticed not merely its gradual growth but its phenomenal 
poros and in view of the local cooperation I think that very 

ecidedly worthy of adoption. 

I must strike a discordant note, however, in regard to the 
Hudson River project. I am not so sure of that. It is difficult 
to manipulate ocean steamships within the bounds of a river. 
I recall three or four rivers in the world which afford facilities 
for even the largest ships, 

There is first and primarily the Amazon. Next the Rio de 
La Plata, another river in South America; next the Yangtse, 
China, up which boats go for more than 700 miles with a draft 
of 27 feet. Then there is the St. Lawrence River. But for these 
four nature has provided a channel wide enough and deep 
enough for navigation by large ships. Oh, the Hudson River 
locality is in the midst of teeming hives of industry and com- 
merce, and it may succeed, but I question whether large boats 
will go up as far as Albany. Possibly one motive behind this 
project is the creation of a deep waterway to connect with the 
Great Lakes. Now, in closing—how much time have I remain- 
ing, Mr. Ohairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say one thing of this whole river 
and harbor policy, that we ought to treat water as an entirety, 
navigation, water power, purification of water, prevention of 
floods, and there is nothing better that this House can do than 
to frame some system under which they shall be treated, not 
merely in reference to navigation,. not treating it as a sepa- 
rate unit, but to bring all together as an asset of this people 
as important as the land. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANSFIHLD, Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro}, 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the House; 
the friends of our waterways who believe that water must 
become one of the important links of our transportation system 
and keep step with our railways and good roads would have 
been glad to see this rivers and harbors bill carry a larger 
authorization. But under the circumstances we are doing the 
very best we can, and hope that this bill will pass both Houses 
and be signed by the President at this session of Congress. 

It is admitted by all that one of the most vital problems con- 
fronting the American people to-day is the problem of trans- 
portation. Our Industries can not develop and will not grow 
beyond the limits of our transportation facilities. There must 
be more eficient transportation and cheaper rates for a proper 
disiribution of the products of our farms, forests, mines, and 
factories. Nature has given us the most magnificent waterway 
system in the world, and we have done less, as an advanced 
people, to develop and use our waterways than any other 
people. I am glad to say that I have noticed quite a change 
of sentiment during the 12 years I have been here in favor of 
our waterways, and I am sure that the time will soon come 
when we will realize the importance of authorizing and ap- 
propriating enough to complete all our worthy projects. 

During the short time for debate I can not go further into 
the general subject, because I wish to say a few words relative 
to one of the projects in this bill—the intracoastal canal. 


We had hoped that the committee would give us $16,000,000 
to complete the canal from New Orleans to Corpus Christi, but 
the committee in cutting down the other main projects also 
reduced us to $9,000,000, so that we will have to stop at Gal- 
veston instead of Corpus Christi, Tex. It is to be hoped that 
the Congress will keep this worthy project in mind and that 
later on it will give us the balance to finish it. 

First. The proposed improvement is merely a standardiza- 
tion of the canal on the basis of a 9-foot depth and a 100-foot 
bottom width from New Orleans to Corpus Christi, a distance 
of 573 miles, in order that it may conform with the project 
depths of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and the Chicago- 
Mississippi waterway, making possible thereby through trans- 
portation by the use of the same equipment. 

Second. The construction of the canal on the basis proposed 
will open up the entire Southwest, and the Republic of Mexico 
as well, for distribution by water of the manufactured products 
of the entire Mississippi Valley, and likewise provide cheap 
water transportation for the movement in return cargo of a 
vast tonnage of sulphur, oil, rice, sugar, salt, lumber, cotton, 
and various agricultural products to the consuming and indus- 
trial centers of the North and Bast. ` 

Third, In a report upon the commercial possibilities of the 
canal, Gen. George W. Goethals estimates the present potential 
movement over it at from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons annually. 

Fourth. A special report made by the Board of Engineers by 
one of its members estimates the annual tonnage in excess of 
4,000,000 tons, 

Fifth. The construction of the canal is conditioned upon 
local interests providing terminals and floating equipment, in- 
cluding towboats and barges, sufficient “for the economical 
handling of not less than 1,200,000 tons annually. The project 
document specifically provides “that work * shall 
not be commenced until the Secretary of War has received 
satisfactory assurances ” that the facilities and equipment men- 
tioned “will be available by the date of Its completion.” In 
other words, this obligation, which will require an investment 
estimated at from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 upon the part of 
the users of the canal, amply safeguards the interests of the 
Government by insuring in advance of the expenditure of a 
single dollar of Federal funds the actual use of the canal when 
it is completed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, KVALE]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss briefly the 
proposed Hudson River project, the second item in this bill, 
1 find on referring to the document relating thereto that some 
5 are involved, and how much more than that no one 

OWS. 

The provision in the resolution reads: 


Hudson River, New York, in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 850, Sixty-elghth Congress, first session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


This document contains a great deal of information; I want 
to read a portion of it into the Recorp; I want to call atten- 
tion of Members to certain significant portions of it. And in 
the same connection must be considered the hearings of this 
project held before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House of Representatives on June 3 of the last session. 

House Document No. 350 is a letter from the Secretary of 
War transmitting together therewith a letter from the Chief 
of Engingers, also reports on the preliminary examination and 
the survey of the Hudson River from Hudson to the dam at 
Troy, with a view to securing a depth of 27 feet and a width 
of 400 feet. It is dated June 3. 

Before this body proceeds summarily to approve this large 
project the facts contained in this document and in the reports 
of the experts therein contained, more than warrant a careful 
serutiny of the immediate plan, of the recommendations of the 
engineers who have ably studied it and of the ultimate probable 
results and effects of the authorization of this project. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] who is as well in- 
formed on subjects connected with rivers and harbors legisla- 
tion as any Member of this House, has just told you that he 
has been compelled to strike a discordant note with regard to 
the Hudson River project. 

On page 41 in the report of the division engineer which ac- 
companied the report of the exhaustive survey by the district 
engineer, I read: 


The division engineer does not consider the prospects of general com- 
mercial benefits to be derived from the proposed improvement sufficient 
to warrant the Federal expense involved, and accordingly recommends 
that the improvement be not undertaken at this time unless the State 
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or other local interests contribute at least 50 per cent of the cost of 
improvement. With such cooperation the work would probably be 
3 Justified. 


This is the syllabus, preceding the report by H. C. Newcomer, 
colonel, Corps of Engineers, and division engineer of the east- 
ern division, to the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, and is dated February 29, 1924. 

Notice that he— 


* * * recommends that the improvement be not undertaken at this 
time, unless the State or other local interests contribute at least 50 
per cent of the cost of improvement— 


and that, even with that provision complied with, he is only able 
to report that the work will— 


probably be justified. 


The chairman of the House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsry] has just 
explained to you in detail the various and several steps that 
are taken. Permit me, in this connection, to review the steps 
as they have been taken in this project, as sketched in the 
report of the survey of the district engineer, on page 24 of the 
docnment, and elsewhere. 

Following authorization by Congress of a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey in the river and harbor act approved 
March 4, 1915, the district engineer made such an examination, 
and reported thereon to the Chief of Engineers on January 
8, 1916. Since the district officer in this case was also the divi- 
sion engineer, this step was dispensed with, and the report 
accordingly went to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, which concurred in the findings of the district engi- 
neer recommending a complete survey, under date of January 
19, 1916. 

After study of these reports, the survey was authorized by 
the Chief of Engineers in a letter dated January 27, 1916, and 
the report thereon, also included in the document, is dated 
January 23, 1924, with the explanation that “report on the 
survey was, however, delayed at the request of local interests 
to permit more detailed studies to be made of the economic 
justification of the project.” 

The division engineer for the northeast division, in his report 
of February 29 previously referred to, forwarded the survey 
report of the district officer, together with his observations, to 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, which on May 
6, 1924, after a review of the whole project, reported their find- 
ings to the Chief of Engineers. The chief, on June 2, reported 
with his findings to the Secretary of War, who on the same day 
reported to the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

Keeping in mind, then, this procedure, let us examine them 
in their order and see what the opinions of these engineers, 
expert and disinterested public servants that they are, reveal. 
Toward the project, from beginning to end, they evidence an 
unwillingness to giye a cordial recommendation that is as- 
tounding; they support this reticence with an array of facts 
arid evidence that can not but prove to any student the serious 
doubt as to the practicability of the proposed development. 

In his preliminary report of January 8, 1916, found on page 
11 of the document, the district engineer, William M. Black, 
since retired from active service, and the possessor of an en- 
viable record among engineers, observes, in paragraph 89, page 
23, of his report: 

The extraordinary expenditures made by the State of New York dur- 
ing the past century for developing water-borne commerce on projects 
which were chiefly national in scope entitle the State to a correspond- 


ing consideration on the part of the Federal Government in the matter 


of ascertaining the cost of a projected improvement which is closely 
related to their completed projects. Congress has, three successive 
times, ordered a preliminary examination concerning the same project, 
In the two previous examinations It was reported that the project had 
merit, but that time had not matured for initiating work. 


Then we come to the report of the extended survey by the 
district engineer, J. R. Slattery, lieutenant colonel of Engineers. 
On page 24 of the document his syllabus, preceding the report, 
reads: 


The district engineer considers the upper Hudson as worthy of fur- 
ther improvement by the United States at the present time to the ex- 
tent of providing a channel 27 feet deep and 300 feet wide from Hud- 
son, N. Y., to the Albany-Greenbush Bridge at Albany, N. X., at a cost 
of $9,675,000 under certain specified conditions of local cooperation. 
He considers improvement between the said bridge and Troy Dam as 
unjustified at the present time. 


The fact that he calls attention to the “certain specified con- 
ditions of local improvement” is further borne out in his re- 
port, which, with the report of the division engineer and subse- 
quent reports of superiors, have much vital information. 


This report is largely based on and is an analysis of the 
report submitted in January, 1924, by the Technical Advisory 
Corporation, a New York firm of consulting engineers, to 
which I shall refer later. He gives as his reason therefor 
the fact that this is the leading and accepted brief of argu- 
ments of those favoring this project. 

The corporation claims (H. Doc. 350, p. 149) that the fol- 
lowing capitalized benefits would be derived from the proposed 
channel improvement and the accompanying creation of an 
upper Hudson port: 


N Use I ky eee TANG 22, 450, 000 


You will find that the district engineer has effectively proved 
that the first is unwarranted in its entirety; the second item 
is twice too large; the third “seems beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility ” ; the fourth is warranted in part, although based on 
assumptions; and the last and by far the largest item is dis- 
missed with the statement that— j 


in view of the assumptions that had to be made in arriving at the 
tonnage figures above it Is not believed that they are sufficiently con- 
vineing to warrant the investment of such large sums in a new port 
as they indicate (p. 32). = 


Of- the estimated savings in rates and tonnage charges on 
certain commodities he says: 


The methods used in arriving at above tonnages were such that 
the figures are far from conclusive, except in the case of automobiles, 
The estimated savings are also far from conclusive (p. 38). 


While he declares the Technical Advisory Corporation to 
have gone at the case as logically as anyone could and to have 
earnestly attempted to be fair in their predictions, he states 
that he— 
is far from convinced as to actual tonnages and savings claimed 
and regards the estimates more as indices of the possibilities of a 
port on the upper Hudson than as reliable estimates of the com- 
mercial benefits to be expected from the creation of such a port (p. 39). 


The conclusions of the district engineer are far from being 
an enthusiastic recommendation. He makes specific condi- 
tions that he declares local authorities must fulfill before the 
Federal Government should consider proceeding; they include. 
ample terminal facilities and the complete arrangement of 
the details of execution of these provisions by local authorities, 
including appropriation of funds and contracts for completion’ 
within four years.. Further than that, he urges against under- 
taking any development farther than Albany. This report of 
the district engineer is dated January 23, 1924. 

Then follows the report of the division engineer, dated Febru- 
ary 29, 1924, frankly hostile to the project as outlined. His 
syllabus has previously herein been quoted. His recommenda- 
tion is that the work be undertaken from Hudson to Albany 
only if the local authorities assume at least one-half the cost, 
He states, in commenting upon the report of the Technical 
Advisory Corporation and the report of the survey by the dis- 
trict engineer in which the latter recommends Federal con- 
struction with certain conditions of local cooperation, that— 


A seaport at Albany would probably result in substantial benefits to 
that locality and some other parts of the State. It is not clear 
whether there would be any widespread substantial savings effected 
by a seaport at Albany compared with New York. Even if there were, 
it is to be noted that such savings are already possible at their ports 
already serving the same great hinterland, and it is hardly likely that 
the sayings at Albany would exceed those at Baltimore. There are, 
apparently, advantages in doing business through the port of New 
York that maintain its supremacy, notwithstanding the cheaper rates 
through other ports. i 

On the whole, therefore, it Is doubtful whether the general public 
would derive benefits from a seaport at Albany sufficient to warrant 
the cost of the improvement. I, accordingly, recommend that the 
work be not undertaken by the United States at this time, at Federal 
expense alone, as proposed by the district engineer. If the project is 
adopted the State or other local interests should, apparently, bear a 
large part of the cost on account of special local benefits, as in the 
ease of the inland ports at Houston, Beaumont, and Orange. In my 
opinion this local cooperation should cover at least 50 per cent of the 
original cost of the work, in addition to the other conditions recom- 
mended by the district engineer. Such local cooperation would con- 
stitute a powerful argument in favor of the project, and I believe 
would justify its adoption by the United States. 


Please note that he recommends not only the payment by 
local interests of 50 per cent of the original cost of the work,” 
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but that this is to be “in addition to the other conditions rec- 
ommended by the district engineer,” instead of concurring in 
the views of the district engineer that the “other conditions t 
referred to be considered as fulfilling the locality’s share in 
the project. And remember the division engineer is the im- 
mediate superior of the district officer, an expert of more ex- 
perience, better acquaintance with the entire project and its 
ramifications, and described by the late Hon. James R. Mann, 
a distinguished and eminent Republican statesman, as one 
who is— 


a senior officer, with years of experience on river and harbor work, 
and has supervision over several districts, 


The board thereupon, in its report, recommends the district 
engineer's idea despite the views of the division engineer, ex- 
cept that it makes minor changes in the conditions. In justi- 
fying the departure from tle accepted procedure in similar 
eases of securing from local interested persons contributions 
in cash, the board states that the expense of the State of New 
York incident to the barge canal should be considered, inas- 
much as this— 
is a most important element in the success of an upper Hudson 
port (p. 10). 


In this connection, let me call to your attention the annual 
message of Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the State of New 
York, delivered to the legislature January 7, 1925, wherein he 
Says: 

Interesting also is the history of the tonnage carrled on the old 
Erle Canal by comparison with the new barge canal. Taking the six 
years prior to the abolition of the tolls—from 1877 to 1882— 
82,593,646 tons of freight passed through the old Erle Canal, or 
an average yearly of 6,434,474 tons. The new barge canal was 
not really opened for operation until 1919. Taking the six years 
from 1919 to 1924, we have 9,842,884 tons of freight carried, or a 
yearly average of 1,640,481 tons. In making a comparison of these 
figures it must be borne in mind that the new canal was designed to 
carry about- four times the amount of freight that could pass through 
the old Erie Canal in a given period. 

„ è © I believe the people of the State are entitled to know 
whether all the purposes intended by this enormous expenditure or 
any part of it are being achieved. 


The remainder of the portion of his address devoted to this 
subject bears out the grave doubt now existing in the gov- 
ernor’s mind as to the practical value and the future of the 
barge canal. Its yalue, as stressed by the board, in the upper 
Hudson port, and the yalidity of the claim of the locality to 
exemption on that account from the usual procedure, is there- 
fore highly questionable. 

The board also, following its recommendations, adds the 
observation that the adoption of this project will, in addition 
to obligating the Government in other ways, mean the neces- 
sity for further projects below Hudson in the Hudson River, 

The Chief of Engineers in his final report reiterates and re- 
views the above and concurs with the board in believing that 
the State of New York should be given credit for its expense 
in connection with the barge canal, and that this should be 
offset against the contribution which would otherwise be ex- 

ted, 
ve The letters and reports are transmitted by the Secretary of 
War without comment, 

You will, on noting the facts outlined above and on giving 
them the more detailed attention that neither time nor space 
here permit, be forcibly impressed with the fact that these 
experts in their reports on the project have indeed “damned 
it with faint praise.” Mr. Weeks has given no opinion, in 
bpite of the favor with which the War Department is alleged 
to consider the project. The meaning, however, of the reports 
of these oflicers, high in the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, under direction of the War Department, is un- 
mistakable; they deprecate this enormous expenditure of pub- 
lic money unless there is clearly an equal sharing by the 
locality of the expense. 

The report by General Beach, the then Chief of Engineers— 
who on June 18, 1924, retired from active service, after a com- 
mendable career, because of the age limitations of the Army— 
is dated June 2. The hearings before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors occurred on the next day, June 3. Before them 
appeared General Taylor, then head of the civil division and 
assistant to the chief. He has since been promoted to the 
Chief of Engineers’ post. 

The hearings establish nothing new in evidence or fact that 
has not in effect been brought out in the report. You will find 
on referring to them that a large portion of General Taylor’s 
testimony consists of answering Yes, sir,” to questions pro- 


pounded by the distinguished chairman of that committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. Where the 
questions of the chairman have been so constructed that the 
general could not agree, he has softened the sting of his reply 
by evading a direct unfavorable answer. The most unsophisti- 
cated lay mind will wonder, at reading the hearing, why. 
The same conditions exist; the same provisions are in the 
minds of the engineers; the same limitations as to practicabil- 
ity and feasibility exist, 

Justification for the project is attempted as recorded on 
page 8 of the hearings. Estimates of the cost to the State of 
the local improvements is given and commented on. But the 
fact is not controverted or denied that, instead of definite con- 
tracts, in this case there are only words of assurance, incom- 
plete plans, indefinite provisions to arrange for the raising of 
these large amounts of money locally. 

Placed in its best light—set forth in detail in the report of 
the Technical Advisory Corporation—we find the exact status 
of the local participation referred to. 

In the résumé of the report (page 147) we are told that— 


The creation of an upper Hudson port district is the best means of 
creating a port authority to make use of facilities provided through 
channel improvements. 

A majority of the political subdivisions in the upper Hudson port 
district have passed resolutions fayorable to the establishment of such 
a district and agree to contribute toward its organization and con- 
tinued administration. 


On page 144, in the section of the corporation’s report, 
No. 62, which deals with this port-district phase of the 
problem, I find that the corporation declares that because of 
the many municipalities and communities Involved, such or- 
ganization, instituted through unanimous petition of these 
localities, and achieved through legislative action, would be 
required. To this end the corporation prepared and submitted 
to the interested municipalities a resolution providing: 


That the governing body (of the name of political subdivision) will, 
at the proper time and in so far as lies in its power, advocate and do 
its utmost to secure the enactment by the Legislature of the State of 
New York of legislation authorizing. * * * 

But such legislation shall be conditioned upon a report being made 
by the United States Board of Army Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
in favor of the project, and the approval of the said report by the 
Secretary of War. 


Oh, what little assurance! How little it means, Mr. Chair- 
man. These interested localities within this restricted pro- 
posed port area have resolved, a majority of them, to urge the 
State legislature, at the proper time” and in so far as lies 
in their power,” to enact the laws that will authorize the crea- 
tion of this port and other things. Do you see—nothing is 
promised definitely. No real obligation. No certainty. 

The proposed legislation would also provide for the creation 
of an advisory committee, which in turn will be empowered to 
select an upper Hudson port commission, said commission to 
have authority under the terms of this same problematical act 
of the legislature over the development, control, operation, and 
administration of the port, including the apportionment of 
obligations of the several divisions, and execute contracts. 

Is that all? It is not. Recall, if you please, the quotation 
above given from the same resolution which predicates all this 
on the favorable report of the board and the approval of the 
Secretary of War. 

And what have we? A series of reports that, while adyo- 
cating a project that is but a part of the project these munici- 
palities are working for, yet are filled with dismaying and dis- 
concerting facts that indicate the doubt as to its feasibility 
and practicability and success. We have reports that demand 
participation by local authorities as a requisite, and here it is 
met in this vague manner, 

What a flood of urgent appeals through these sources has 
not been brought to the ears of expert engineers! And even 
then we fail to find any cordial recommendation or support. 
Is it too much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, to 
ask that our stamp of approval of this project be held in abey- 
ance until there is at least some arrangement approaching the 
definite assumption of responsibility and participation by the 
State for its share? What assurance is there that these efforts 
of these few cities to secure the contemplated legislation will 
be successful in the State legislature? Is the desire unani- 
mous? I shall prove, through insertion in these remarks at a 
later point of letters from another section of the State of New 
York, that such is emphatically not the case. 

Before you have looked very deeply into this project you will 
have forced upon your vision the enormous potentialities of 
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the plan roseate estimates, exaggerated computations, savings 
estimated in terms of capitalization instead of actual returns, 
plans for scope of the project and for its probabilities that 
should instead be considered in the light of possibilities only. 

Recall, if you please, right here a portion of the report of 
the district engineer on his survey, wherein he states (p. 89) 
that: 


Merely because freight can be moved to or from a port at lower cost 
than to or from some other port, it does not follow that all freight so 
affected will seek that port. If it did, Baltimore would probably 
handle more commerce than any other port in the United States. The 
amount of business done through any port depends probably more on 
the relative facilities for doing business in the port than on freight 
rates obtainable to or from the port, terminal facilities and charges, 
or channel conditions. 


And mark the testimony given before the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors on this matter April 22 last by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in the 
House. He says there: 


Now, the city of Albany, which is interested in this project, has had 
it examined, as I understand it, by a company the head of which is 
in highest standing with you gentlemen who are engineers. I know 
nothing about him except his reputation. He tells you there is po- 
tential commerce—of course, in advance of an improvement you can not 
have anything by which to measure except potential commerce—you 
have not the commerce, but merely a belief that owing to a condition 
that will exist the commerce will develop; he tells you that the poten- 
tial commerce, the commerce that you may expect by an expenditure 
of less than $10,000,000 and an annual cost of $150,000 you will save 
money by increasing your commerce, save $20,000,000 a year to the 
people of the United States 


Yes, indeed. This enormous saving is “potential” and some- 
thing that you “may expect.” 

But now I come to what is indubitably the most important 
point in this entire problem, more important than any imme- 
diate expenditure or authorization of the present proposed 
project, because it looks to something that is far greater. I 
refer to the conclusion that is so impossible to dodge, Mr. Ohair- 
man, the conclusion that the main reason, and one might 
almost say the only real reason for this project at this time, is 
to deal a death blow, if possible, to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway project. 

Oh, I know my friends who are proponents of this project 
now under consideration will hasten to call to my attention the 
statement of the Chief of Engineers (p. 4) that this project— 


is not regarded as a rival to any other outlet existing or proposed from 
those sections [the entire Lakes area and upper Mississippi Valley] to 
the sea, 


But look through their testimony. Look through the large 
amount of information included in the document I have been 
referring to and all the information you can obtain, reading 
between the lines, and find for yourself convincing proof that 
the proponents of this project are looking practically without 
exception to the ultimate creation of a deep-water channel 
through New York to the Great Lakes. For example, note the 
excerpt from the statement of Henry W. Hill, Esq., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., before the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
at their hearing on April 22, 1924, found on page 57: 


Gentlemen, from every point of view .we think the West and the 
Central West and all of that territory is concerned in this. For in- 
stance, they are coming down from Toledo and from all of those cities 
with their products and they will want to reach tidewater. You can 
see by referring to the map that it will be better for them to come 
east and get ocean transportation at Albany or Troy than it is to go 
down the St. Lawrence, which is closed to navigation about six months 
of the year and befogged through many other months of the year, 
whereas the Hudson River will always be safe and it is within and 
under the control of this Government. 


And have you failed to note that in this same bill, on page 
20, there is an item asking for authorization of a pr 
survey of a deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Hudson River, and also of the Hudson River below Hudson, 
through New York territory? And do you know that this sur- 

“vey has been made three times already by three different 
boards of engineers, State and National, and each time has 
been declared to be unfeasible? 

It is perfectly obvious, in the light of these facts, that the 
underlying purpose in trying to get these items into this bill is 
to provide an argument against a treaty with Canada for con- 
struction of the proposed St. Lawrence international deep 
waterway from the Great Lakes to the ocean. 


If we here approve this item the State of New York will be 
able to tell the rest of the Nation to wait yet a while, because 
they hope to be able to offer an all-American ship canal to the 
Atlantic. This despite the inevitable conclusions one draws 
from the several reports of as many engineers that it can never 
be accomplished, especially through New York territory: And 
no engineer of any standing will risk his reputation by claim- 
ing the feasibility of such an achievement. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. KVALE. I regret I can not yield, because the gentleman 
has promised me time and has withdrawn it. 

This is not visionary. It is definitely indicated time and 
time again in the reports and in the evidence submitted there- 
With. In the testimony of E. P. Goodrich, vice president of the 
Technical Advisory Corporation, before the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, on April 22, the following is found: 


Colonel Newcomer, Mr. Goodrich, you advocate improvement up to 
the Troy Dam? 

Mr. Goopricu, Yes, sir, 

Colonel Newcomer, Do you mean that absolutely to be the limit, or 
where would be the proper terminus of the improvement? Go right up 
to the lock? 

Mr. Goopricz. That would depend entirely upon conditions at Troy; 
but while this is a matter that should not be made public, it is my 
opinion that connection should be made to the ultimate deep water- 
way. You might just as well spend the money now, I think, as to walt 
till the deep waterway to the Great Lakes is constructed, because this 
will be a good asset, it will be an incentive to go through with that 
particular deep waterway project. The value of such a waterway, I 
think, is almost unquestionable, and this would be a step in that 
direction. 


We find, then, the significant facts that the plan, sub rosa 


with those who are proponents of this project, is to force 
through the completion of the project to Troy, which the engi- 
neers have again this time refused, and then to carry it still 
further, to the Great Lakes. “A step in that direction,” indeed. 
Several steps, I should say. 

And at the same public meeting of the board the chairman of 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY], says: 


It is not simply the Hudson River alone... There are two great inter- 
ests to be benefited by the great improvement. One is the city of New 
York, where we bad the most appalling congestion throughout the 
Great War. The port has spent to date five or six millions of dollars to 
relieve this congestion, and this will be just another step in relieving 
it. Then we look to the West and see the golden fields of grain and 
find that all the grain throughout the territory and the farmers of the 
country are clamoring for routes to the sea, and this will be an impor- 
tant link in the development, and one of the most important links, a 
long link, and a very valuable link. 


All kinds of a link, it would seem. In the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from New York, accordingly, this project is an important 
link in connecting the grain fields of the Northwest with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Do you need any further evidence, gentlemen, that the real 
purpose of this project is the defeat of the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway? There may be contributing reasons; rumor has it 
that a company of real-estate men haye gobbled up the land 
south of Albany in anticipation of this appropriation by Con- 
gress, But defeat the St. Lawrence waterway. And if it can 
not be defeated, delay it as long as possible, That seems to be 
the plan of action. : 

The following letters are valuable in this connection, inas- 
mueh as they voice the attitude of another group of munici- 
palities in a section of the State which has not the intense 
local interest in the Hudson River project. The letters, quoted 
below, indicate that the movement for the project we have 
before us is not in any sense a statewide movement, and that 
its path through the State legislature—upon which its ful- 
fillment is contingent—will be no path of roses. 

In transmitting this copy of the letter of the organization, 
its president observes: 


We desire to call your attention to the inclosed copy of a letter 
which we are sending to all New York Representatives in Congress, 
in an effort to prevent a futile and wasteful expenditure of publie 
funds. z 

This league (Northern New York Development League), which is 
composed of the various chambers of commerce, the large industrial 
organizations and the banks of northern New York, is heartily in 
favor of the immediate construction of the St. Lawrence deep watert 
way. We know the river, its navigation, and the proposed Improve 
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ment. We see in the appropriation of $100,000 for a ship canal 
across New York from Oswego to the Hudson River, an attempt to 
defeat, or at least delay, the St. Lawrence project. 

A comparison of the two proposed ship canals shows how much 
more desirable the St. Lawrence route is to the Oswego-Hudson route, 

The St, Lawrence route will require only 31 miles of canal, divided 
into short stretches of 8-15-S miles; while the Oswego-Hudson canal 
will be a restricted channel 168 miles long, climbing up and down over 
a divide, as shown by the report of the International Joint Com- 
mission. Both canals will be open for navigation for the same 
period each year, as shown by the United States hydrographic reports. 

The cost of the St. Lawrence improvement for a 30-foot channel 
will be $269,000,000 as compared with $650,000,000 for the Oswego- 
Hudson canal, as set forth in the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
1920, cited in inclosed letter, and in the report of the International 
Joint Commission. 

And finally the Oswego-Hudson route will provide no hydroelectric 
power, while, as a by-product of the improvement to navigation in 
the St. Lawrence River, 1,500,000 horsepower will be developed, 
which under the direction of Congress can be delivered to New York 
or elsewhere, or sold by the Federal Government to recoup itself 
for the expense of the project. 7 

So far as the advantage of opening the heart of the country to 
cheap ocean transportation, there is no comparison between the 
natural St. Lawrence River outlet and the artificial Oswego-Hudson 

ship canal. 
* Norrueen New YORK DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, 
A Massena, N. Y., January 8, 1925. 

Dran Sin: In the campaign for rigid economy for public expendi- 
tures urged by the President he declares it is not easy to stand in the 
gap and resist the passage of increasing appropriation bills which would 
make tax reduction impossible. May we point out how, in at least one 
instance, the New York delegation in Congress can appropriately join 
the President in his stand? 

The old project of a ship canal across New York State from Oswego 
to the Hudson River has been revived and an appropriation of $100,000 
is sought for a new survey. This project has been surveyed and re- 
ported upon many times, and a reference to the printed official report 
by the Chief of Engineers will show how futile and incredibly costly 
such a project would be. : 

This report, printed in 1920 as House Document No, 890, Sixty- 
sixth Congress, third session, sets forth in full detail all the various 
previous surveys and all data. It is pointed out that the cost of the 
proposed route would be more than double previous estimates. amount- 
ing to a staggering total of over $600,000,000. It declares that the 
question of a water supply for the upper level of this canal “ remains 
most formidable, if not insurmountable.” It points out that the building 
of this proposed ship canal would mean the duplication of the Welland 
Canal, now building by Canada, and amply adequate to provide all 
navigation facilities for many years to come. And it finally shows 
that such a project would mean the destruction of the present New 

Tork State Barge Canal, which now occupies the Oswego and Mohawk 
Rivers. Such a project would mean the assumption by the Federal 
Government of the huge sums expended by the State. 

These official facts carry the emphatic answer to any demand for an 
appropriation for another survey, We deem it particularly fitting 
that New York should be the first to oppose any such action and to 
promptly refute the insinuation which it carries that the State is 
trying to unload on the Federal Government an unprofitable invest- 
ment. 

Trusting that you will see your way for a prompt protest against 
the proposed appropriation, we are, 

Very truly, 
Tun NORTHERN New YORK DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, 
By G. W. BALL, President, 


` Who, then, are so interested in killing the St. Lawrence 
River project? They are the same interests that have for 
years filled the papers with the cry of “pork” and “ pork- 
barrel legislation“ when it was a question of providing 
cheaper transportation by water. They are the railroad in- 
terests of the Nation, who withhold their calamitous cries 
when any proposed legislation will result in increased benefits 
to them, as is in this case frankly admitted eyen by propo- 
nents of the measure. 

Here is where the great Northwest and the West, irrespec- 
tive of party, should stand together to protect their interests. 
I appeal here and now to all Representatives in this body 
from the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and other Western States which have 
declared definitely and emphatically for a deep waterway to 
the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River, to join in de- 
fending this project against the deathblow it would receive 
through the authorization of the deeper Hudson project, 
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There is reason to believe that Canada will soon be ready to 
come to an agreement with the United States looking toward 
the realization of the international waterway; an overwhelm- 
ing majority of shippers, farmers, and citizens of the West 
are vitally interested in this matter. That their hopes and 
plans should be ruined through the adoption of this provision 
for a project to deepen the Hudson and benefit a locality of 
era expanse to an undetermined extent, is eminently 

air. 

Events of the past few weeks give sound basis for the belief 
that the State of New York sees in the proposed project the 
opportunity to rid itself of the white elephant it now has in 
the barge canal. Earlier in these remarks I quoted from 
the address of the Governor of the State of New York, Mr. 
Smith, showing that the barge canal, despite its enormous 
cost and elaborate publicity, is being operated by the State 
at an alarming loss; that as a commercial problem it is de- 
clining into decay, and that the State feels the necessity of 
taking some action very soon. If the State is to be given 
credit in payment on this project for deepening the Hudson 
for its expense on the barge canal, is it then fair to have 
already thrust on us the prospect of being forced to take over 
-the canal and make it a part of the Federal project because 
the State does not wish to sustain further losses thereon, and 
thereby subject its citizens to higher taxes? 

The absorbing question for the farmers of the West is no 
longer one of production. The western farmer is now making 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before; the soil is 
fertile, and is utilized to the utmost. But the question of 
distribution is the vital problem; it demands solution very 
soon. Trainloads of food are rotting on the ground merely 
because transportation rates are too high to warrant their 
carriage to markets; when rates are substantially lowered 
the problems of the Northwest are more than half solved. 

And the one great step toward the solution is the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway. But of course this would at once 
diminish the lucrative income of the railroads, and therefore 
they fight it in every way and at every conceivable turn. 
Ostensibly, this deeper Hudson project is intended to help 
the western farmer. Oh, yes, some people have the faculty 
of being able to make the worse appear the better reason. 
In reality, however, and in fact, it will help the money power, 
and will be detrimental to the farmer and the average citizen 
of the Western States. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the House, “the voice is the 
voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. z 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a bill 
that authorizes appropriations of $31,151,000. Two hours have 
been given to general debate. One half of it, under the special 
rule passed, is controlled by the gentieman from New York 
[Mr. Dempsey], a strong advocate of every part of the bill, and 
the other half is controlled by my distinguished colleague from 
Texas, Judge MANsFIELD, than whom there is no stronger ad- 
vocate of the bill. 

Gentlemen, you may search Jefferson’s Manual from the first 
word to the last and you will not find where that unfair modus 
operandi has ever been adopted in debate before. You may 
search every rule of this House and you will not find that 
procedure warranted. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I regret that I can not, my time is so lim- 
ited. Under all the rules of debate, in every parliamentary 
body of the world, those for and those against a measure are 
entitled to an equal division of the time in which to be heard. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman who controls the time will 
give me five minutes more I will gladly yield to him. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I can not give time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Therefore I can not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr; BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. BLANTON, I regret I can not. I would gladly if I 
had the time. 

There is not a fairer man in the United States than my col- 
league from Texas, Judge MANSFIELD, or a finer gentleman. He 
is a past grand master in the State of Texas of a great 
Masonic body. He is absolutely fair and a perfect gentleman, 
as courteous as lives to-day. But he is strongly in favor of 
this bill and has already promised all of his time to adyocates 
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of the bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY], 
who controls the rest of the time, is in favor of every portion 
of the bil. I am in favor of some of its provisions but unal- 
terably opposed to some projects which I deem waste. It is 
just certain parts of it to which I have objected. But how 
is any debater going to be able to intelligently discuss in fiye 
minutes objectionable items embraced in this bill in such a 
way as would appeal to the membership? 

" When my colleague from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] this morn- 
ing got up and asked the Speaker if those who were in opposi- 
tion to the bill would have an opportunity to be heard, the 
Speaker said “Yes.” How are they to be heard? They can 
“go and ask for time of the strong proponents of the bill who 
have promised every bit of the time already to other propo- 
nents. They could have promised ten times as much time as 
they have to strong advocates of the bill if they had had it. 
Hence they have not any time left for Members to oppose their 
bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not yield. 

Under the five-minute rule you can get time, if the gentle- 
man from New York will let you have it—five minutes. But 
he could keep you from getting it, if he so desires, Do you 
think he will let you get five minutes more? No. Let my 
distinguished friend from New York [Mr. BoxLAx JI, whom I 
see before me, and to whom I would like to yield if I had the 
time—let him get up and move to strike out the last word, 
and the other gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] 
would immediately say, Mr. Chairman,” and the Chair would 
recognize him, a member of the committee, in preference to 
my other friend from New York, and he would debate for five 
minutes, Then my friend [Mr. Boytan] would rise and say, 
“Mr, Chairman,” and then the Chairman would recognize our 
colleague, Judge MANsFieLp, another member of the commit- 
tee, and he would speak five minutes, and then the distin- 
guished former Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who is 
mostly in favor of this bill, would ask for five minutes in op- 
position, whereupon the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] would move to close debate on that amendment and 
all other amendments to the paragraph, and the motion would 
prevail, and my friend from New York [Mr. BoyLan] could 
not open his mouth. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I could not refuse. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I would like to inyite the attention of the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas to the fact that 

Mr. BLANTON. Please be brief in asking the question, so 
as not take up all my time. It is fleeting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
‘has expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors is as strongly 
intrenched at this session of Congress as it was in the seventies 
when Judge Reagan, of Texas, wrested from the Appropriations 
Committee the power to appropriate. A man opposed to an 
appropriation contained in this bill has just as much of a 
chance at this time as a crippled grasshopper has for his life 
in a pen of turkeys. [Laughter.] I was granted only five 
minutes, I have never been an obstructionist, I have raised 
at times, perhaps, a lot of questions here, but that has never 
created much excitement, although I have voiced my true 
sentiments, and I think every man opposed to these measures 
should do so. 

But let me call your attention to what this bill does. In 
1916 the Democratic Congress brought in a bill and named the 
amount in figures that goes to every project. What have you 
got here? You have got a bill here that says, “According to 
reports on file,” and you can not find the reports. I will offer 
Fou a premium if you will find these reports.. You can go out 
here and inquire for them, but you will be told that they are 
exhausted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I want to suggest to the gentleman that we 
will furnish to the gentleman any reports he seeks. 

Mr. McKEOWN. There are about 14 projects in this bill 
that carry an authorization in the aggregate of $58,000,000. 
Why do you not put the figures here to show the public what 
is to be authorized? You have an appropriation here to deepen 
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benefit of the Gulf Refining Co. down here in some place in 
South Carolina. 

I will tell you what is the matter with this river and harbor 
proposition. You ask the Congress to spend millions of dollars on 
the theory that it helps commerce, and at the same time Con- 
gress sits here and lets the Interstate Commerce Commission 
strangle out the people and make the freight rates so high that 
the people can not ship their goods to the ports which the 
Government deepens or to the harbors which the Government | 
improves, In the name of God, what is the use in deepening 
the harbors and the rivers when the freight rates are so high 
that you can not ship your goods to them? I am for improving 
the rivers of this country. But I say to you, Why waste your 
money and spend your millions deepening your rivers and still 
let the railroads choke them to death? The railroads are try- 
ing to strangle the Panama Canal right now by cutting the 
l rates so that you can not ship through the Panama 

an 

Why do you waste the people’s money by going out and spend- 
ing it in this way? I believe in a great river system, but you 
are going out and buying canals, digging canals, intercoastal 
canals, What do you want with-these canals? Does it make 
you seasick to ride outside in the sea, so that you want to ride 
on an inside canal where you can have still water? I agree 
with the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 
He is pretty level headed when he says he is opposed to digging 
a canal along the Atlantic coast for safety purposes, where you 
would get your battleships hung up and could not get them 
out. So you want to deepen it in order to protect the country. 

Gentlemen, this is a monstrosity. This bill ought to be 
recommitted to this committee with instructions to set out the 
amounts, so that the people of the Nation may know the 
amount of money you are appropriating. I am not averse to 
improving the rivers and harbors of this country. You are 
bound to do it if you progress. But why bring in a bill that 
no man in this House can understand and from the contents of 
which no man can tell how much money is to be appropriated? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. i 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentleman will examine the report 
made by the committee, he will find that item by item is given 
the amount necessary for improvement, and he will find by 
adding those amounts that they come to a little more than 
$39,000,000, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why does not the gentleman put that in his 
bill so that the people of the country may know? They will 
never see this report; the report will never go out to the 
country, but the statutes of the United States, the laws which 
Congress passes will go out to the country, so why not put the 
amounts in the bill so that the Members of this House can 
yote intelligently? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cramton). 
man from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrie]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MeDUFFIE. Gentlemen of the committee, I would not 
assume to know all about the question of developing rivers 
and harbors. There are probably many things about the vari- 
ous projects already adopted throughout the country with 
which even the members of the committee are not thoroughly 
familiar. I think, however, the committee fairly well under- 
stands this measure, and we agree with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who has approved this bill, 
and who, in my judgment, knows more about river and harbor 
development than any man who has ever sat in these Halls. 
I was delighted to hear him express his approval of this bill, 
because he is a master of the subject. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] complains 
that we have not set out item by item the exact amount that 
is to be expended under this legislation. If the gentleman 
had carefully examined prior bills he would have known that 
this is the usual form in which these bills are presented to 
the House. Every report on every project is on file at the 
proper depository and can be secured. If the gentleman is 
really in favor of developing rivers and harbors, as he con- 
tinues to say he is, he might well have gone to a little trouble 
and found out the exact amounts to be expended under each 
project. 

Gentlemen here have talked about wasting money. I want to 
eall your attention to a few figures I have collated, some of 
which were given me by Mr. Sheild, clerk of the Committee 
on Appropriations, hurriedly gotten together, setting out the 
amounts expended upon this kind of governmental activity as 
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departments of the Government. I will put in the Recorp some 
figures for the benefit of those who are told that this is “ pork- 
barrel legislation.“ I have no patience with this ery of pork.” 
Many of the great newspapers of the country have seen fit to 


call this kind of legislation “pork-barrel” legislation. The 
newspapers of the District of Columbia—great papers that 
they are, some of them—haye taken peculiar pleasure, seem- 
ingly, in attacking this bill and calling it “ pork.” 

It is pork when we spend a paltry sum to develop all of the 
harbors of the country, the rivers, and our inland waterways, 
for the benefit of our growing commerce and increased trans- 
portation, but if a bill comes in here to spend $50,000,000 for 
public buildings in the District of Columbia it is statesman- 
ship. [Applause.] You can see the difference. 

Let us see what we have expended on the river and harbor 
improvements in this country. For the fiscal year 1920-21 
the total appropriations by the Congress were 54, 789,000,000; 
of that amount one-fifth of 1 per cent—not even the Volstead 
proportion—was devoted to river and harbor work. In the 
next year, 1922-23, we appropriated 88,909,000, 000; of that 
amount one-third of 1 per cent was devoted to river and harbor 
development. The next year, 1923-24, we appropriated $4,218,- 
000,000; of that amount about one-half of 1 per cent was 
devoted to river and harbor development. In the next year we 
expended $3,995,000,000 plus; of that amount about 1 per cent 
was devoted to river and harbor work. The next year, 1924-25, 
we appropriated $3,784,123,324, and of that amount we devoted 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent to rivers and harbors. 

Oh, I grow impatient with those who sit here and vote hun- 
dreds of millions out of the Public Treasury for the Army, 
Navy, Post Office, and other departments, and yet protest 
against a one-half of 1 per cent appropriation for the improve- 
ment of these great arteries of commerce. 

Again, let us compare the expenditures for this work with 
other governmental activities. Of the total appropriations 
made for carrying on the Government in the last five years, a 
little more than 1 per cent was devoted to agriculture, 7 per 
cent was devoted to the Army, 8 per cent to the Navy, 18 per 
cent to the Post Office Department, and about one-half of 1 
per cent was devoted to river and harbor development. Now, 
gentlemen, I ask you, where is the pork? Where are we wast- 
ing the people’s money to provide facilities to handle, if you 
please, 450,000,000 tons of commerce, worth about $20,000,000,- 
000, which moved last year on our rivers and through our har- 
bors? Let me call your attention to another fact. Last year 
the cost to the Federal Government was not more than 8 cents 
per ton for the vast improvements over which moved all this 
tonnage of such great value. 

From 1896 to 1902 the increase in expenditures for river and 
harbor work was only 42 per cent, while increase for other 
activities mounted by leaps and bounds. Since 1902 the in- 
crease has been only a little higher while on other Government 
expenditures it has rapidly increased. Let us take the last 10 


years, and we find the amounts expended for agriculture dur- 
ing the last 10 years have increased 98 per cent, the amount 
expended for the Navy has increased 90 per cent, for the Post 
Office 103 per cent, and for the Army 133 per cent, while the 
amount expended for rivers and harbors has increased only 48 
per cent, Yet men see fit to call this legislation pork! 

From the table below showing the appropriations for 1925-26 
it will be seen that the per capita expenditure for river and 
harbor development is infinitely less than the amounts expended 
in other governmental activities, 

: This year we spend—figuring the population at 120,000,000— 
‘or— 


The Department of Agriculture, $124,668,473, which is 51.038 per 
capita. 

The Department of the Interior, $237,840,926, which is $1.98 per 
capita, 

The Navy Department, $286,420,578, which is $2.38 per capita, 

The War Department, $882,179,750, which is $2.37 per capita, 
(This amount includes the $40,000,000 appropriated for rivers and 
harbors, which was subtracted in arriving at the amount expended 
per capita for the War Department.) 


Independent offices, $452,349,617, which is $3.76 per capita. 
Deficiencies, $157,113,700, which is $1.80 per capita. 
Rivers and harbors, $40,000,000, which is $0.83% per capita. 


I call your attention also to the fact that during the last 30 
years we have expended for rivers and harbors $853,165,877, 
which means a yearly average of $28,438,862.50. 

Within the last five years appropriations by the Congress 
for all expenses of the Government in all of its activities 
amount to $20,697,694,061.19. For the past 100 years we have 
spent a little more than $1,000,000,000 for the development of 
all the rivers and harbors of our Nation with its thousands of 
miles of coastline and its 30,000 miles of navigable water- 
courses, 


8 statement of original appropriations for the year 1916, exclusive of 


with appropriations as passed by the House for the fiscal year 1926, for the 


Army 
River and harbor = 
1 The figures for 


ture exclude r on account of roads. 
The for the Army exclude nonmilitary activities. 
Includes flood control, Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers, $10,500,000. 


Federal appropriations for pears 1920 to 1926, inclusive 


Of the total amount appropriated for the years 1920-21, 0.0028 was 
for rivers and harbors, 

Of the total amount appropriated for the years 1921-22, 0.0039 was 
for rivers and harbors. 

Of the total amount appropriated for the years 1922-23, 0.0065 was 
for rivers and harbors. 

Of the total amount appropriated for the years 1923-24, 0.0142 was 
for rivers and harbors. 

Of the total amount appropriated for the years 1924-25, 0.0096 was 
-for rivers and harbors. 

Of the total amount appropriated from years 1920-1925, over the 
five-year period: 

The Department of Agriculture received $272,200,943, which is 
0.0181 of total amount appropriated for all Government activities. 

For rivers and harbors, $150,112,421, which is 0.0072 of total amount 
appropriated for all Government activities. 

For Army, $1,483,848,574.60, which is 0.071 of total anfount appro- 
priated for all Government activities, 


For Navy, $1,718,354,035.23, which is 0.083 of total amount appro- 
priated for all Government activities. 

For Post office, $2,799,822,895.25, which Is 0.185 of total amount 
appropriated for all Government activities. 


The truth is, gentleman, no department of the Government 
has been treated so niggardly by the Congress, from the 
standpoint of proper appropriation to carry on work and to 
have the engineers function properly in this great development, 
as has the river and harbor development. You can compare it 
with any governmental activity during the last 25 years and you 
will find this to be true, The ery of “pork” gets abroad in 
the land and people become frightened, it seems, and the Con- 
gress apparently is actually afraid to carry on this most 
important work effectively. 

Gentlemen, you can not get the benefit of a channel if it 
has a shallow place, because it is like a chain—it is no stronger 
than its weakest link. Some one suggested here, I think the 
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gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newton], what good the South- 
ern Railway between here and New Orleans would be as 
a great commerce carrier if there were 10 miles of its right 
of way with no track laid upon it? The same principle applies 
in these great trunk-line waterways. Wherever they have been 
completed these rivers are to-day carrying commerce and ef- 
fecting economies in transportation. This Congress has re- 
peatedly refused to go ahead and complete the work so that 
the people of the country may get the benefit from it. In 
the Mississippi Valley we have millions of idle investment 
to-day because Congress has refused to complete the proj- 
ects. So far as I am concerned, I am ready to see this Con- 
gress authorize bonds to the extent of $204,000,000 and put 
the engineers to work and complete every channel in the 
United States just as we built the Panama Canal so that the 
people of the country may receive the benefit of cheaper 
transportation. [Applause.] All will agree that water trans- 
portation is infinitely cheaper than any other kind. What is 
$200,000,000 as compared with the expenditures made by the 
railroads? 

They are said to have expended more than $1,000,000,000 last 
year on equipment, and yet the rivers carried one-sixth of the 
amount of tonnage carried by the railroads in 1923. I say we 
could well afford to spend the $200,000,000, spread over a period 
of 5 or 10 years, preferably 5 years, and complete every one 
of these projects in the country. It would be economy in the 
end. There are great harbors yet incomplete because Congress 
has refused to furnish the money for the work. 

There are several very important and meritorious projects 
involved in this bill. They have been well considered from 
every angle, and we invite your criticism of them. There is 
no effort here to put over something without merit. 

There is no legislation that comes before this House that is 
more carefully scrutinized, more carefully handled, with the 
inerests of the Treasury more properly safeguarded by a dis- 
interested, nonpolitical lot of Government officials, namely, the 
Army engineers, than legislation for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors. 

In this respect I direct your attention to the statement of 
the late James R. Mann, one of the greatest legislators of 
this age: 


Whatever men may think about the merits of particular propositions 
in a bill, there is no legislation which comes before Congress which is 
so critically scanned by experts as are the river and harbor bills before 
they reach the House. * * There are more processes involved, 
and far more expert men, wholly disinterested, unbiased, uncontrolled 
by politics, in reference to a river and harbor item than for any other 
legislation provided by any legislative assembly in the world, (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, January 22, 1917, pp. 1878-77.) 


The engineers have no axes to grind. They are not in poli- 
ties and have no calls to answer except those from their con- 
sciences and the good of their country. No one can successfully 
charge that they have been hasty in trying to throw the money 
of the people away or have wasted money on useless harbors. 
Of course, there have been a few mistakes, but very, very few, 
and none of us are infallible. 

There may haye been a time in the past when projects with- 
out merit found their way into river and harbor bills. The 
best men make mistakes. This Congress is not free from error. 
Since we haye adopted a new way of handling river and harbor 
developments, by which the engineers take a lump-sum appro- 
priation and allot it to the projects that are worthy throughout 
the country, we have absolutely destroyed the last vestige of 
ground for any man to stand on and call a river and harbor 
development “pork.” We have destroyed the opportunity of 
the opportunist, if you please, to come here and haye unworthy 
projects put over in this House. 

There are several projects in the bill to which your atten- 
tion has already been directed, the intercoastal canal, about 
which the gentleman from Ohio spoke, the Los Angeles project, 
and the New York project. They are all meritorious. The 
report of the engineers shows that. 

There is another proposition involved in this bill, which I 
will not have time to discuss fully, and will not even under- 
take to discuss, except in a very general way in the few 
moments I haye, and that is with reference to the development 
of hydroelectric power in the United States. I will extend in 
the Appendix of the Recoxp to-morrow some remarks. dealing 
more fully with this subject. 

Gentlemen of the House, the development of hydroelectric 
power in the United States is the biggest thing affecting vitally 
our industrial progress that confronts the people of America 
to-day. An examination of the last census shows that 55 per 
cent of the industry of America to-day is run by electric energy. 


Hydroelectric energy, which is the development of energy by 
the use of the fall of the water on our streams, is compara- 
tively a new field and a new venture, but that development 
has attained great proportions, 

I say without fear of contradiction, that no one knows how 
much potential water power we have in the United States. 
There have been various estimates and various guesses. In 
1908 Mr. Roosevelt ordered the Geological Survey to make an 
estimate. They made such an estimate and it was a pure 
guess. They estimated that there was probably 212,000,000 
horsepower, primary and secondary, in the United States as a 
minimum and probably 265,000,000 as a maximum. I am giving 
these figures in round numbers and will put the correct figures 
in the Recorp later. They estimated on the Tennessee River, 
which is shown on this map, that there was probably 1,900,000 
horsepower. 

Two years ago this Congress authorized a careful study and 
survey of the Tennessee River, which, by the way, is one of 
the most wonderful streams in the world. I wish I had the 
time to discuss the natural resources of the yalley or the water- 
shed of 40,000 square miles of the Tennessee River. Suffice it 
to say that our United States engineer, Major Fiske, who has 
only half finished the survey with the $200,000 that the Con- 
gress gave him for this work, has already found, outside of the 
development at Muscle Shoals, 3,000,000 horsepower possible to 
be developed on this river. It had been estimated that there 
were only 28 power dam sites on the Tennessee and its tribu- 
tarles. This engineer has already found 58 power sites on 
the Tennessee, and estimates that instead of 1,900,000 horse- 
power there are more than 4,000,000 horsepower to be de- 
veloped on the Tennessee River. 

There is no doubt this same condition exists on all our nari- 
gable streams where there is fall enough to generate power. 
Is it not our duty to investigate each stream and conserve that 
power? The Columbia River, which rises in Montana, is 
another great power-navigation stream. The question of the 
regulation of its head waters and building storage reservoirs, 
which aid largely in developing and regulating primary power 
on this great river should be carefully surveyed. We should 
have an international commission to study this stream for 
power, navigation, irrigation, and flood control development, 
both in British Columbia and the United States, with a view 
of getting the fullest development of the stream as à whole. 
It is the duty of this Government to take stock or make an in- 
ventory of our power resources in order that the people of the 
country may know exactly the potential water power of the 
Nation, and see that it is developed in the most efficient man- 
ner, The day is coming when we will need every ounce of 
energy that can be produced both by hydroelectric power and 
steam. The remarkable use of electricity in all kinds of in- 
dustry has opened up the biggest field for industrial progress 
ever before presented to the people of any generation. The 
use of electricity will yet solve many of our economic and in- 
dustrial problems. When we develop our power resources, 
build better highways, and open up our streams for better 
navigation; when electricity goes into every farmhouse, help- 
ing productivity on the farm and making it more attractive, 
then we will solve the great problem of congestion of our 
people in the vast centers and large cities of the country. The 
migration of our people from the farms to our cities is not a 
healthy and safe tendency. By keeping more of them in the 
rural sections will indeed help to perpetuate the institutions 
of this great American Government. 

Instead of going on in a hit-or-miss and slipshod way 
which has characterized the planting of power dams on our 
streams for power purposes alone, let us conserve the full use 
of those streams by developing their potential power in con- 
junction with navigation, flood control and irrigation. In order 
to do this the Federal Water Power Commission and all agree 
that a careful study should be made of all streams all over the 
country where power possibilities appear to exist. Power com- 
panies are building dams on our navigable streams, but without 
a survey of the stream as a whole to ascertain its fullest de- 
velopment. Let us then commit the Government to the wise 
policy of treating our streams with a view of getting the most 
efficient development of which they are capable, and conserve 
their resources for the use and benefit not only for ourselyes 
but for those who will come after us. Section 3, therefore, is 
most important and should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. McDUFFIRN. The cost will be great it is true, gentle- 
men, but to show you the returns for the investment let me call 
your attention to the fact that the Aluminum Co. of America, 
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Mr. Mellon’s company, has bought 4,000 square miles of flow- 
age rights here on the Little Tennessee in North Carolina, 
and on it they have all the dam sites that you see here on 
this map represented by little red spots. They spent $250,000 
to make a careful study and survey of that little area alone. 
The result was that they have invested $12,000,000. Gentle- 
men, industry seeks cheap power, and we will have hundreds 
of millions invested by private capital where we spend a paltry 
sum to point the way to this power development, [Applause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WELLER]. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I trust that 
the gentlemen will not yield to the loose talk that has been 
delivered here this morning on a project which as a man 
coming, as I do, from the Empire State, knows has been the 
combined thought of engineers in the War Department and of 
those who understand freight facility in the Empire State. 

The gentleman from Minnesota stated a few minutes ago 
that the railroads are in favor of this bill. The railroads 
practically parallel both banks of the Hudson River, and it is 
the deeper Hudson project that the railroads have not been 
in favor of. They have appeared at numerous hearings and 
protested. What will be accomplished by the project is a 
line of canals extending from the city of Buffalo to the city of 
Albany, known as the Barge Canal. The State of New York 
has invested $350,000,000 in the last 25 years in the Barge 
Canal. One hundred and ten million dollars has been ex- 

“pended in the last 10 years. So that there is an open water- 
way now available from the city of Buffalo to the city of 
Albany. Tune deepening project is a matter of approximately 
80 miles, from the city of Hudson, on the banks of the Hudson 
River, to the city of Albany, and with the deepening of the 
river for that 30 miles the rest of the river from the Bat- 
tery in New York to the city of Hudson has a depth of any- 
where from 50 feet to 200 feet. The water is exceptionally 
deep and open to all sorts of coastwise vessels, to any grain 
carrier, to any boat that travels the ocean—all may utilize 
successfully this river. This project is simply to deepen that 
30 miles extending from the city of Hudson to the city of 
Albany. 

The State of New York, I might add, has also appropriated 
a large sum of money—I think $2,000,000 or $3,000,000—for 
the establishment of new warehouses and graneries. If this 
project is adopted, it will mean that freight from the Great 
Lakes can be brought to the seaboard, not via Montreal and 
the St. Lawrence but by Hudson River the port of New 
York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubts about the 
merits of this bill, 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire 
to speak upon the pending authorization bill other than to say 
that while I am not enthusiastically impressed by it, and there- 
fore can not grow as effervescent about its provisions as many 
of my colleagues, I am not disposed to oppose it, recognizing the 
futility of such a course. The fact that this bill has been 
reported out in altered form on four different occasions shows 
conclusively that it is before you to-day in a shape that sug- 
gests political expediency and administrative pressure. The 
mangling and crippling of the intracoastal canal proposition 
as originally presented is, in my judgment, indefensible. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], a recognized authority on 
waterways, in remarks that indicated he had in mind the origi- 
nal proposition and not the alteration of it, declared it to be a 
meritorious one, though condemning in no uncertain way the 
Hudson Riyer and other projects which are not near so pressing 
and necessary for the commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
development of the country as is the intracoastal waterway. 
Another good reason for my not actively opposing this measure 
in addition to the one that I have already assigned, which is 
that I know its passage is among the cut and dried affairs that 
every legislator knows will go through like a “ streak of greased 
lightning,” as a result of combinations which are favorably 
and advantageously affected by the items of the bill, is that the 
New Orleans business men, whose views I desire to reflect here 
in my representative capacity, have determined in a spirit of 
self-abnegation, as it were, to voice no disapprobation of a bill 
which directly must adversely affect their commercial interests 
and can result advantageously only in an indirect manner by 


whatever benefits may flow from the development that may 
come to our neighboring territory. 

There are many illuminating circumstances in connection 
with the bill, one of which will cause me to wonder for a long 
time to come, Many of us were lead to believe that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio was the arch enemy, opponent, 
and last-ditch foe of the intracoastal canal and a champion of 
the Hudson River proposition, and yet we find him generously 
commending the intracoastal canal while sharply criticizing the 
Hudson River item and, incidently, scoffing in a mild way 
at other measures contained in the bill. It is well to keep in 
mind that the gentleman from Ohio is not only one of the 
most distinguished Members of this House, but is generally 
regarded, as a result of commanding ability, to be a main 
pillar and chief support of the Republican temple, whose ad- 
ministrative officers are largely responsible for the uneconomic 
and unsound emasculation and curtailment of a waterway that 
should run from New Orleans to Corpus Christi and eventually 
be extended to the Rio Grande to be of any permanent value 
to the transportation scheme and the commercial development 
of our country. From New Orleans to Rio Grande would mean 
trade with northern Mexico and a full and complete develop- 
ment of the richest and most fertile country on the face of the 
globe. I regret that this once magnificent and dazzling propo- 
sition has been aborted and distorted by an alteration as 
politically brutal and stupid as it is economically unsound. 
Some day I hope that the administration will see the error of 
its way and go back to the original proposition in a spirit of 
contrition, restitution, and patriotism. No, Mr. Chairman, I 
can not grow enthusiastic over this bill, but I will not oppose 
it for the reasons orally assigned, as judges say, other than to 
utter my dissent over the bill in its present form. 

What I rose for was to refer to another matter, which I 
trust may be of sufficient importance to the people of this 
country as to secure their attention and thoughtful considera- 
tion. It is in to the wonderful trade potentialities 
that lie for the United States in Mexico, rich, but as yet unde- 
veloped industrially, commercially, and agriculturally, and the 
financial benefits that would flow from such a development. 

Some months ago Tomas Garrido, Governor of the State of 
Tabasco, Mexico, invited Walter Parker, general manager of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, to select a committee 
of gentlemen to visit his State to inyestigate its resources and 
carry back their observations to those who might find them of 
interest. Mr. Parker invited gentlemen representing all lines 
of New Orleans commercial interests to accept the generous 
Invitation of the Governor of Tabasco. As a result of that 
invitation: Walter Parker, general manager of the Association 
of Commerce (chairman); James O'Connor, Member of Con- 
gress for New Orleans; Dr. Brandt V. B. Dixon, president 
emeritus Newcomb College of Tulane University; Paul Villere, 
representing the associated banks of New Orleans; A. M. Shaw, 
consulting engineer; Prof. Charles H. Stromberg, of L. S. 
U.; Dr. William Gates, director department of middle Ameri- 
can research, Tulane University; Alan W. Payne, assistant 
to Doctor Gates; W. W. Allen, manager export department 
Albert Mackie Co.; J. B. Monteros, of Monteros & Co., ex- 
porters; J. C. Whilden, exporter of livestock; J. H. Kurth, 
manufacturer; and W. A. Burt, lumberman and importer, left 
New Orleans on November 7 last on board the steamer Atlan- 
tida, a Vaccaro vessel. 5 

I might mention at this point that the Vaccaro brothers 
have been heroes in the strife in endeavoring to build up the 
port of New Orleans and establish the supremacy of American 
commerce. They are men from the ground up. Unostenta- 
tiously they go through life apparently unaware of the tre- 
mendous power they have won as giants in the commercial, 
financial, and transportation chapters of the country. 

I am going to save myself considerable trouble and give you 
a picturesque and entertaining account of our trip from the 
facile pen of my brilliant, scholarly, and charming acquaintance, 
Alan W. Payne. It is more than an account. It is a pen 
picture. With masterly stroke he brings you along on one 
of the most romantic journeys I ever had the good fortune 
to make. Hard days and nights that are unforgetable, and 
scenes which will live until my memory is no more. 

On board of the steamer were Gen. D. E. Calles, the then 
President-elect of Mexico, and his two daughters. This party 
left the ship at Tampico, where a great ovation was accorded 
General Calles. The streets were thronged with welcoming 
people, soldiers, marines, sailors, and the police lined up to 
make the official welcome. The air rung with the shouts of 
the populace who lined the festooned and gorgeously-decorated 
thoroughfares. Huzzahs and bravos were the order of the 
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day and were gladly shouted on the sidewalks and in the 
cafés. Our party regretfully had to leave the festive scene, 
however, for it was necessary 
next night, as it is difficult to get over the bar there after sun- 
down, even in small steamers which are used as lighters to 
take the passengers from the larger vessel which has to anchor 
some distance out from the, mouth of the river. This really 
beantiful river is named the Grijalva in honor of one of the 
crew with Columbus on the immortal voyage that resulted in 
the discovery of America. It is several miles up the river 
to the town of Frontera where the party located for a few 
nights. 

ae above this tity two great rivers, the Usumacinta and 
Grijalya, come together, and it seems quite a moot question 
as how to name the river from there to the sea, The mouth 
opens to the east, but some years ago a canal, about half a 
mile long, was dredged to the north, so as to give an entrance 
from that direction in case of easterly storms. The bar that 
has formed off these two mouths gives constant trouble, since 
only vessels of less than 7 feet draft can enter. When this 
bar can be removed, steamer traffic can go up both rivers for 
several hundred miles. At present, bananas, lumber, and other 
exports must be transshipped by means of barges. With the 
removal of this obstruction a great commercial development, 
advantageous as much to New Orleans as well as to the coun- 
try, since this city is the logical market to which the people 
look, should open up. garner ee 2 

VEGETATION LUXURIOUS ; 


After a cordial banquet in the main hotel of the town, slt- 
uated on a most picturesque plaza, the party was quartered 
in a beautiful private home near by. On awakening the next 
morning we were greeted by the calls of brilliant cardinals 
flitting through the trees of the patio. This garden was the 
most colorful spot imaginable. Outstanding among the bushes 
was the glorious bougainvillea, with huge clusters of purplish 
flowers that put to shame the feeble tints of its New Orleans 
kin, Plants of vari-colored leaves; high palms swaying in 
the breeze; orange and lemon trees; variéus colorful flowers 
whose names were as unfamiliar as their forms. In the cen- 
ter a great tamarind tree overspread all, keeping out the glare 
from a brilliant cloudless sky. And in the background an 
ancient red tiled roof, green in spots with age, framed in the 
straight white pillars of the royal palm. Surely, a garden fit 
for a princess. : 

During that day several side trips were made. One took 
us out in the conntry for a lunch on native products, that 
those who had never seen the Tropic countries should get an 
idea of the fields and woods. Another to a saw mill, where 
great rafts of mahogany trees, brought down many miles from 
Guatemala and the interior of Tabasco, were trimmed, cut into 
planks to some degree, and prepared for shipment to New 
Orleans. On the way, and in fact in many other places, we 
walked on sidewalks of wide mahogany planks that would 
haye been worth their weight in silver in the States. Yet 
this wood is as plentiful as pine here, and found used as gen- 
erally. Later we visited the headquarters of the International 
Petroleum Co., which has been drilling for oil farther inland 
for a year or so, and whose officials and field men are con- 
fident that oil will be found. 

A banquet followed in the evening and a most enjoyable 
party afterwards, although most of the party had the night 
before enjoyed dancing until late at a ball given in our honor. 

The next day, November 12, the party was taken up the 
Grijalva River on a hind-wheeler“ steamer, passing through 
the most verdant country, where banana trees 30 feet and 
more in height were seen. Birds of all varieties, including the 
snowy egret, white crane, many parrots, and others unfa- 
miliar were seen in thousands. For nine hours the vessel 
pushed up this broad river, passing numerous cayucos, or dug- 
out canoes, poled by men standing in bow and stern with great 
oars that are used both for paddling and poling. Villahermosa, 
“the beautiful city,” capital of the State, hove in sight long 
after dark. And after a very sumptuous dinner Governor 
Garrido received the party, in company with the local chamber 
of deputies, in the city hall. 3 

In his welcoming talk Governor Garrido stressed the desire 
of the people for peace and voiced their recognition of the need 
of deyeloping the commerce and resources of the country. The 
Tabascans, he suid, look to the United States for help, and par- 
ticularly a market. The people have had more than enough of 
revolution and civil strife and are fully desirous of protecting 
foreign capital that should be invested for development. 

Spokesmen for our party voiced the sentiment that the 
United States should lend a helping hand, since the Central 
American States are now our logical market for our manu- 
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factured products, as well as our best sources of raw materials, 
The meeting broke up with the most friendly relations estab- 
lished, and, in fact, this was the keynote of the entire visit, 
Both sides found that the others were not such bad people after 
all, and agreed that if more Mexicans visited this country 
and more North Americans yisited theirs the most cordial rela- 
tions of business and friendship would link the two countries 
firmly together. 


SOME DANCE ALL DAY 

The party was invited next day to a fête at the suburban 
home of the governor, where after arriving for early break- 
fast music was struck up and staid gentlemen from this city 
found themselves dancing for hours with many comely maid- 
ens of the town who had been invited to grace the occasion. 
Various of the Mexican dances were put on as exhibitions, 
and several singers, who had mighty good voices, too, sang 
the rather sad songs of that section. Dinner was served 
later, and we were told, even after we had gone back “ home” 
for a rest, the others danced all day. These people find our fox 
trot, one step, and waltz the most enjoyable, but as their own 
dances are considerably slower than ours, this music also was 
slowed down to a point where most of us found it difficult to 
keep going. ; 

In the evening the mayor and municipal officers entertained 
at supper on the balcony of the city hall, overlooking a most 
beautiful plaza, such as is the center of every Latin town, 
with an orchestra indoors and a military band concert outside 
to beguile the time. Here, again, the most friendly relations 
were voiced, and the party left for bed with the most fervent 
wishes to be of help to those people. 

Here I might digress to say something about the meals that 
were lavished upon us. Usually, upon sitting down to table, 
one could gauge the number of courses to come by the number 
of plates stacked before him, often three and four. But 
oftentimes one got fooled, for the waiters would whisk away 
plate after plate as the courses went by and slyly return sev- 
eral more plates. There was always a good soup, fish, several 
different meats, chicken, turkey, or duck, rice, and potatoes 
in plenty, various wines, salads, fruits, other sweets, and des- 
sert, with coffee and smokes topping off a belt-stretching list. 

i i THINK OF THIS 

Also, though it be lese majeste, one could recount the list of 
liquors served; beer always, champagne frequently, white and 
red wines, a brandy of the country, which various members of 
the party long will remember as “habanero,” other cordials 
and whiskies, till the round came back to beer and the feasted 
one forgot just which he was drinking. j 

The following day members of the party drifted around 
town inspecting various sights in which they were interested. 
There were shops where liye 'gators became everything from 
puttees to belts and holsters, hatbands, and trunks. Wood- 
working shops where furniture to rival the best output of the 
United States was made from the 32 different cabinet woods 
that grow in the section. One of the most interesting visits 
made by the writer was to a primary school, a private insti- - 
tution, for the State has no money any more to aid education, 
much as it wants to, Here there were 400 as bright and pretty 
tots, from the first grade to the seventh, as one could find in 
our own schools, all industriously at work under the eyes of 
earnest young woman teachers. Others visited a secondary 
law school, also a private institution, where a devoted prin- 
cipal is doing his best with few funds to start out his law 
students. It is a most unfortunate condition that no Federal 
funds are used to promote education, for, above all, the people 
need schooling. = : 

: SUGAR BY THE TON 

The next day was devoted to a trip 30 miles farther up- 
river to inspect one of the largest, and said to be the oldest, 
plantations in the State. Here the cane was growing 15 to 18 
feet high in a field that has been under intense growing for 
63 years without fertilizer and with little cultivation. The 
cane is planted from 12 to 15 years and yields from 28 to 35 
tons of sugar per acre. Other fields were preducing up to 40 
tons. The plantation had its own mill and a small refinery, 
where “plantation refined” sugar is sent to Yucatan, where 
it sells for 8 cents per pound. The grinding season starts in 
November and continues for seven months. ? 

Cane here is afflicted to some slight extent by a borer worm, 
but net to any amount of damage, and was said not to harbor 
any diseases. The cane is allowed to flower, and we are told 
the growers get more sugar by this method. 

BANDITS ACTIVE 4 

The next day, after we had left, we were informed later, 
reyolutionists, whe are now little more than ordinary bandits, 
raided the plantation. 
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But that was nothing. 


The first evening in the country, we 
found later, one of the revolutionary leaders who had been 
caught that day was taken out in the near-by country, so as 
not to disturb our welcome, and shot. 

Upon returning from this hacienda we returned to our river 
boat and at midnight started down the river, in company with 
the governor and a large retinue, to pay a visit to near-by 


Maya ruins. In the company was the governor's private or- 
chestra, an honor never before falling upon any members of 
the party, I am sure. In fact, wherever we went we were 
féted with music, at one time having a band, another military 
band, and the orchestra to tickle our ears. 

Down the Grijalva, almost to Frontera, and up the Usuma- 
cinta we were taken, arriving at the small village of Monte 
Cristo late the second morning. Here various automobiles, 
loaded aboard at Villahermosa, were put ashore and the party 
Was taken over a very rough train to the village of Santo 
Domingo de Palenque, where we stopped for the night, before 
visiting the ruins. By this time we were in the near-by State 
of Chiapas, also Mexican territory, but very near to the Repub- 
lic of Guatemala, The various river systems spread a network 
of usable rivers and streams across all this territory; conse- 
quently there are no roads to speak of. Nor are there rail- 
roads, and telephones are conspicuous by their absence. There 
is considerable attempt to link the country with telegraph lines, 
but what is sorely needed are good roads where creeks do not 
avail and several lines of rail in various sections. One of the 
first things Tabasco is planning to do is to start railroads 
through this territory, but the funds are sadly lacking. 


SLEEP IN CORN BIN 


The road, if it could be called such, which took us to this 
small town owed its being to the operations of the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Co., which has carted in much drilling equip- 
ment, but using great caterpillar trucks. Consequently deep 
bogs occurred wherever the forest drew in upon the road, and 
the machines were mired so many times no one could keep 
count. 
At Santo Domingo sleeping and hotel accommodations were 

at a premium. These just were not any. However, we were 
bunked for the night in a corn bin of a local storekeeper, a 
German gentleman. 

At this town was found the ruins of an ancient church, no 
one of the inhabitants knowing how many centuries old, but 
now gone to decay and used as a barracks for the sad-looking 
soldiers. In the front of the church were two wonderfully 
carved slabs of limestone, taken from the ruins of Palenque, 
an ancient esoteric center of the Maya civilization of long ago, 
that was near by. 

In the morning stiffened joints tvere limbered to clamber 
aboard a group of small native ponies, and a terrible trail was 
taken to visit the ruins, some 9 kilometers distant. 

Several horses slipped on the muddy tree trunks that seryed 
for bridges, several riders were thrown, and two ponies went 
into the streams. How the riders managed to free them was a 
mystery to us. 

A description of these ruins hardly fits in here, but it can 
be said they date far back into or before the early days of the 
Christian era, and mark what must have been somewhat like 
a secluded monastery where ancient high priests performed 
the mysteries of their religion. The party clambered up steep 
artificial pyramids upon which are situated various temple 
ruins, and down into dungeonlike tunnels that ran underneath, 
then returned as they had come. The cars were boarded at 
noon, and after another hard trip landed us at the boat side 
after dark, after a journey during which many breakdowns 
occurred and several members swore they had seen several of 
the fierce native tigers of that section. 

The steamer took us back to Frontera by late the next morn- 
ing, where we were again féted, were guests of honor at an- 
oat ball, and then started on the last lap back home at mid- 
nig 

There were no steamers in port, and despite the anxious 
efforts of the governor to get one or a federal war vessel to 
take us to Vera Cruz, none was available. Therefore we 
started back as deck passengers of an ancient three-masted 
schooner, the Nachi Cocom. This boat, only 105 feet long and 
23 feet wide, luckily had a powerful gasoline motor as auxiliary 
power. 

BOAT IS CROWDED 


Fortunately for us the sea was calm and we did not experi- 
ence even a rain. For besides our own and the governor's 


party going to witness the inauguration of President Calles 
at Mexico City, there were several score of others. With only 
two cabin berths on the ship we were stretched out on deck 
for 30 hours. 

Meals were served on deck, where there was not even space 
to move around in. But it was the very best that could be done 
as Governor Garrido was a delightfully thoughtful host and 
was tireless in his efforts to see that we had as much comfort 
as could be secured on such a trip. We all feel like singing 
when we think of him, “He is a jolly good fellow.” 

After a stop of several hours at Puerto Mexico, a free port 
destined for considerable development, especially since oil is 
exported there, the good ship finally landed us at Vera Cruz, 
where we were lucky enough to find a fruit boat on the eve of 
leaving for New Orleans, 

Finding it impossible to accept the governor's kind invita- 
tion to be his. guests as far as Mexico City most of the party 
took reservations for home. Therefore, after bidding a cordial 
and. friendly adieu to Governor Tomas Garrido and many 
friends made on the trip, the party left that night on the 
Vaccaro steamer Yoro, landing at home Monday evening, No- 
vember 24, after a little less than three weeks away. 

The trip was most valuable in results to Tulane University 
and opened the eyes of the business men to the possibilities of 
commercial development in Tabasco. Plans have been formu- 
lated to start pr toward concrete work in this direction. 
These will be made public later. 

The New Orleans Association of Commerce, made up of men 
who have won distinction in every walk of life, captains of 
industry, merchant princes, financial leaders, will do their part 
and blaze the way for. closer, friendlier, and more profitable 
relations with our sister Republic. The big men, the tall men 
of our city are among the best friends Mexico has in the 
United States. 

Let me close by saying that if there be any among the 
readers of this address who are blessed with the wanderlust 
and who long for the spell and lure of the jungle and the 
sublime awe of beholding the mighty ruins of a gorgeous past 
in the history of people who thousands of years ago played 
out their part in the grand drama of American life, let him 
make the journey to the great and inspiring temples that are 
to-day the lonely sentinels of the valleys of silence that lie 
between the mountain peaks which they adorn. They stand 
serene, far from the madding crowds, ignoble strife, and when 
a visitor does step from the jungle to behold them he wonders 
whether inanimate things can talk unto each other, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing therein 
certain correspondence and statistical data covering the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach Harbor project. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, it gives me pleasure to 
call public attention to the following correspondence and statis- 
tical data upon the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor project: 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 5, 192}. 
Hon. WALTER F. LINEBERGER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MAJOR LINEBERGER: Your wire of December 3 has required 
so much statistical work that it has been impossible to get off the 
data which you desire until this hour. 

Herewith I inclose detailed statistics of all commodities moving 
through this port for the first 10 months of 1924, which will show you 
the main commodities moving, both as to tonnage and value, and 
whether imported or exported, domestic or foreign. 

I have also briefed information showing that this port is more than 
a mere local port, and I think you might especially emphasize the fact 
that by reason of having a port we have furnished a market for moro 
than a third of a billion dollars’ worth of eastern products in the last 
10 months. > 

It has been difficult to work out any figures showing the increase In 
general merchandise passing through the port at the present time com- 
pared with previous years for the reason that up to this year there 
has never been any segregation of bulk oil as distinguished from gen- 
eral merchandise. Our bulk-oil shipments are very much less than 
they were in September, 1923, at which time we had such a flood of 
ofl production and lack of storage and refining facilities that we had to 
ship it as fast as ships were available, Since then new refineries have 


been completed and additional storage facilities constructed, and the 
industry has become better organized so that production can be kept 
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more in line with the demand. So while we were exporting in excess 
of 2,000,000 tons of bulk oil per month in the fall of 1923, at the 
present time our bulk-oil exports are not averaging more than 
1,250,000 tons per month. At the same time our facilities for refining 
oil have been greatly increased, and oil is going out more and more as 
a refined product. 

Oil men tell us there is little possibility of oll exports going much 
below the present amount. I get this from a representative of the 
Standard Oil Co. A representative of the Doheny interests told me 


statistics of the United States Shipping Board. Of this, Los 
Angeles originated or received 8,296,961 tons—more than two- 
thirds—leaving 3,885,111 tons to be distributed among 34 
other ports on the Pacific, some of which are justly recognized 
as very important ports and great national assets. 

Of this 8,296,961 tons of Los Angeles intercoastal commerce, 
7,290,425 tons moved eastbound and was distributed among 
Atlantic and Gulf ports as follows: 


Tons 
sometime ago that they had put $11,000,000 into a refinery, J.. a eee ea a , BBO O20 
$5,000,000 into other oil handling facilities, which indicates their 56 — — . 
faith in the stability of the oll business of this port. SOTA SO EE EEST AREAS SE AFET E 


As near as I have been able to estimate, our general merchandise 
cargoes, aside from bulk oll, are averaging about 100,000 tons per 
month more than a year ago, and I believe the coming year will see 
even a greater increase in general merchandise shipments. For 
Instance, our exports to foreign countries in 1923 were approximately 
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$35,000,000. This year they will be approximately $68,000,000, or — ee STENE 
nearly double those of a year ago. Portland, Me. 
The present indications are that we will make an even greater | Poughkeepsie —-________________________ 
Increase the coming year, but I can not, of course, produce figures to ae ar ea le aeRO AR see SS 870 
prove this. % a ete are eg ER EON 
I trust that this data will reach you in time to be of service, and Jacksonville. 924 
that it will meet your needs, although I am unable to give any ——— --------- 45 166 
concrete statistics to prove the future growth along the lines of | Galveston nann LL 2S 1, 696 
general merchandise. I presume that what you need is concrete-| Rouston———— 1, 806 
statistics to bear out the estimates made by Major Leeds and other 28 ee RS SEPA TAA 135 135 
engineers in the hearing last spring to show that our inner harbor | Port Arthuzz !!! 17,862 


frontage will be exhausted within a few years. 
With kind personal regards. 
Very truly yours, 


Westbound commerce coming to Los Angeles, made up en- 
tirely of general merchandise, aggregated 1,006,536 tons—more 
than 40 per cent of the total westbound intercoastal movement 
9 the canal—and came from Atlantic and Gulf ports, as 

‘ollows: 


TRADE EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 
CLARENCE H. Matson, Manager. 


LOS ANGELES NOT A MERE LOCAL PORT 


While it is true that the great bulk of the commerce passing 
through Los Angeles Harbor originates at, or is destined to, 
points within 100 miles of the port, the same may be said of 
nearly every other port of importance that amounts to more 
than a mere point of transshipment, In fact, ports that do 
not build industries and develop industries in their immediate 
localities are not fulfilling the full purposes for which ports 
are usually created. 

Los Angeles has a growing commerce, however, which 
moves considerable distances, and the territory which it serves 
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is developing rapidly, with water commerce as one of the | osten 2, 214 
reasons for such development. Nobile 66, 807 
Cotton, for instance, moves from Texas, Arizona, the San | New Or ai 3 
Joaquin Valley, the Imperial Valley, and Lower California, Adorn a eng pe mn Reo eee SANTOS AEE 20 
through the Port of Los Angeles to Japan, Liverpool, Ger- | Sabine.!„2——.—. 17, 460 


many, France, and China, as well as to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Borax in the last few months has been moving through the 

port in large volume, and it practically all originates in the 
rt regions of the Southwest—ineluding Nevada—to Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan, and other countries. 

Hides from Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona move in 
large shipments to European countries. 

During the last year tobacco has moved from as far east 
as Virginia, West Virginia, and North and South Carolina, 
to China. One such shipment filled more than fifty freight 
cars and was valued in excess of $250,000. 

Inbound cargo likewise is distributed over a wide area. 

Lumber goes to the mines of Arizona and other regions in 
the Southwest. 

Hardwoods are shipped as far east as Denver and Omaha, 
and Central American cedar goes to Iowa from Los Angeles 
Harbor for making cedar chests. 

Cement is imported through Los Angeles from Belgium for 8 
reclamation projects in Arizona and other construction work and leather —— se 
in the Southwest. Oleomargarine— 

Orlental goods of every description and other imports are JT 
distributed from Los Angeles over much of the United States. 

A port is only one terminal of a water route, however, 
and to measure its utility the other end of its shipping must 
be considered. For instance, in the 10 months of 1924, ending 


In other words, the existence of Los Angeles Harbor made 
possible 8,296,961 tons of business in eastern ports. Los An- 
geles Harbor is therefore a great national asset. (Shipping 
Board statistics quoted are contained in Report No. 158 of the 
United States Shipping Board, issued September 30, 1924, by 
Virgil C. Miller, Chief Division of Statisties, Rureau of Re- 
search, United States Shipping Board.) 


Domestic receipts 
(Ten months of 1924) 


44,077 645, 852 
with October, the port of Los Angeles received general 36,361 | 1,434,410 
merchandise from other ports in the United States amounting cep 548 or 
to 2,831,583 tons, valued at $341,812,731. In other words, 6,004) 027,37 
the existence of Los Angeles Harbor had provided a market 22 | i118 390 
for the products of other parts of the United States amount- — 2140 | 2188200 
ing ©: more than one-third of a billion of dollars in only 10 E "307,318 
ff ry aed ae nk Sapa eens d , 
The Panama Canal carried a total of 12,182,072 long tons, s —————.—.—.— u. —ů—k 2 


of freight in the year ending June 30, 1924, according tol Total 143, 009 | 24, 067, 444 
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Domestic receipts—Continued 


Domestic shipments 
(Ten months of 1924) 


— 


Products Quantity Value 
— — Products Quantity | Value 


Other vegetable products: 
Rubber 


carpets. Fruits, canned and fresh 

Ve Satie fibers and 776 168, 0 
v 3 oe goods. 242 1,397, 8 canned and ſres j 
Kapo 50 5, dried.....-..---------- 
All other 1,959 1, 978, 651 ‘Son 

ot EBON HOA elon Ae ESELA 21,537 | 15,857, 270 Vegetable Oi; olive, ate 

Wow eat 41 ber fact 1,710, 462 | 36, 504, 28 Confections 

Lumber and lumber mannfactures._..........--------- 
Newsprint paper 00% 248 70 Al other 
Paper manufactures - - 2 35, 138 4, 911, 166 
Pures ot SS ca p EE A — 9.455 19. 907 
Wood pains: 2 567 39, 711 
Arc E 6, 795 461, 768 


Metals and manufactures of: 
Iron and steel ucts 
Metals, not ot 


9, 883, 853 | 75, 921, 472 
9, 274, 


1 961 

3, 838 921, 023 
1,649 25, 383 
154 46, 475 
717 36, 454 


9, 900, 092 | 77, 226, 768 
0 


Chemicals a drugs: ies 
Soap and washing powders — ETAS 
miscellaneous. 


Paints and varnishes- „....-s---5-----2mmn 
harmaceutical preparations and drugs. 


Machinery and vehicles: 
10, 674, 162 3 vehieles, and 

Une 

4,724, 060 

226, 416 

2 5 

153, 366, 776 


159, 247, 587 
161, 767 
1, 342, 760 


RECAPITULATION—DOMESTIC RECEIPTS 


$10, 144, 851 


ac ax 1 vehicles. Es —— 
hemicals and drugs. Jane! 
Unclassified — 


Total domestic receipts... an TRR 341, 812, 731 
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2 Domestic shipments—Continued 3 Foreign imports—Continued 
RECAPITULATION—DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS—continued 


Value 
Chemicals and drugs 
Ferti $174, 512 
ee a 75, 
Paints eee PSS 1 53, — 
preparations and drugs. 1 
Soap and washing powder 8058 


P 
All other 


Foreign imports betas rae e 
(Ten months of 1924) 
Products Quantity Melee ß E hr oe 
3 animal products: RECAPITULATION—FOREIGN IMPORTS 
kagge 4444„444„„„„„„4„«łõöõb1ðᷣ 444 „„ 
Dried blocd. 
resh 5 5 Animals and animal produets $904, 303 
Canned fish... Vi ble food products. 2, 980, 497 
Daly products Other vegetable produet 2, 800, 334 
Teata and manufactures of. 8 AIAS eae 12 
A e ee eee eee 
oe Nonmetallic minerals 3, 816 
Total... Ores, metals, and manufactures of.. 616 
Machinery and vehicles .. 
Veer ane 0 5 Chem and drugs 


CCT Total foreign Imports Fa ESAL 
Vegetables... n. Foreign erports 
ruit. (Ten months of 1924) 
Spices 
SINE oe 
Confectionery... 
Canned gi 
UE Se E EA ee ee NRR 
Animal products: 
ai EIE EEE EE AREE A Sardines 6 81, 805, 791 
Leather, . and manufactures of. 496, 492 
Other eee products: Fish, canned and fresh __- — 151, 574 
Rubber and eater a of 1 


Vegetable food 
TTT (( ee TA 


Textiles: 


coke 
Earth, clay, tile, and sand 
Glass 


and glassware.. 


1900 
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Foreign erports—Continued 


Products 


Ores, metals, and manufactures of: 
Iron and stel „„ 


, brass, and 
‘are. 


Total. ——— ä —b: --2--=2-----=---- 


Chemicals and drugs: 
Borax 


Paint and Varns—-— 


RECAPITULATION—FOREIGN EXPORTS 


imal . 5 17,087 | $2,659, 862 
55 TC 17.720 2, 123, 848 
Other vegetable products. 1,376 646,123 
Textiles oe 2288 — 
3 eyes 32,636 | 1. 246, 546 
Petroleum products in bulk - 2,882,206 | 41, 850, 186 
Ores, metals, and manufactures of. . 8, 692 708, 589 
Machinery and vehicles 1,767 | 1,167,233 
Chem and drugs s 12, 063 1, 170, 578 
Unolassifled 652 340, 551 

FFT OR A 54, 892, 392 


Customs reports, Los Angeles customs district 
EXPORTS 


oc 
= 
zx] 


January . ..- tt sn neon annem nnn nnn nnn = 


88888 
838538888 


popyoposepo oop B 
2 
p 


85 


IMPORTS 


Farther E N eae cee a eae AN $2, 372, 704 
8 > 2, 642, 985 
March. 2 2,010, 204 
April an 1, 984, 521 
Mar- | Sasa 
e e ee er ee — 285 ios 
August “ifs, 2, 203, 479 
September.._._.- w 2, 943, 504 
October 2, 608, 627 


SRRRISES 


FEFEFE 
HNSREEEE 


Customs reports, Los Angeles custome district—Continued 
COLLECTIONS—continued 


6mm K oy Sates Se .--| 3, 549, 962. 43 | 3, 023, 911. 83 


DO YOU KNOW 


That Los Angeles exports more than 60 per cent of all the 
canned sardines exported from the United States? 

That the export trade of Los Angeles at present is more than 
double that of a year ago? 4 > 

That southern California products are marketed in South 
Africa and East Africa now that our harbor and shipping has 
opened to us the markets of the world? 

That the trade extension department of the chamber of com- 
merce is equipped to help you with your world-trade problems? 

That England is the biggest foreign market of Los Angeles 
and China is our second largest, proving that steamships have 
brought the whole world to our doors, these countries being on 
opposite sides of the globe? 

That from 10 to 30 Los Angeles firms are becoming interested 
in export trade every month? 

That more than $20,000 worth of Los Angeles machinery was 
recently shipped to New Guinea, perhaps the most savage region 
left on the globe? 

That Los Angeles exports to foreign countries each month 
enough gasoline to run an automobile for 600 round trips to 
the moon, even if it got only 15 miles out of a gallon? 

That the service of the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is available through the trade extension 
department of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce? 

That the trade extension department issues a weekly Busi- 
ness Builders’ Bulletin to all members of the chamber interested 
in foreign trade, which bulletin is available on application 
therefor? 


MEMORANDA DEALING WITH CERTAIN PHASES OF THE RIVER AND HARBOR 
BILL (H, R. 10894) 


President Coolidge, in his message to Congress on December 
8, 1924, used the following language: 


There are pending before the Congress bills for further development 
of the Mississipp! Basin, for the taking over of the Cape Cod Canal in 
accordance with a moral obligation which seems to have been incurred 
during the war, and for the improvement of harbors on both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic coasts. While this last should be divested of 
some of Its projects and we must proceed slowly, these bills In general 
haye my approval. Such works are productive of wealth and in the 
long run tend to a reduction of the tax burden. 


Since this language clearly indicates that the President ques- 
tions the merits of some harbor project on the Pacific or At- 
lantic coast, and since the bill contains no harbor project of 
importance upon the Atlantic coast, it seems pertinent to con- 
sider the merits of the one large project upon the Pacific coast, 
namely, Los Angeles Harbor. 

The shipping in the harbor of Los Angeles, Calif., has shown 
a phenomenal growth in recent years. In fact, this shipping 
has outstripped the growth, remarkable in itself, of population 
in this territory. 

The shipping in Los Angeles Harbor first passed the million- 
ton mark in 1905, and has never since dropped below that figure. 
It first passed the 2,000,000-ton mark in 1916, and has since 
continued to grow, as shown in the following tabulation: 


Tons 

2, 014, 425 

2. 409; 046 

2) 091, 056 

3, 152, 005 

11 Se 

7777 ] ͥV 

T SEER en ican an oa on pe NC SEN TAIRO 27, 154, 550 

Thus in the last two years shipping has more than doubled 
each year. 


The composition of the tonnage in the last two years is sig- 
nificant, as it indicates the reason for the disproportionately 
large growth of shipping. In the following tabulation the 
shipping in Los Angeles Harbor is analyzed, segregating the 
foreign and domestic (coastwise) shipping and the receipts 
and shipments for each. The three largest commodities in the 
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1901 


list are set out separately and all other commodities are 
grouped ; 
1928 


Commodity 


2,816, 980 
3. 057, 377 


1 Fi for iron and steel cover only manufactured products—pipe and fittings, 
sheets and plates, structural shapes, etc. not ores, pig, or scrap, 


3 Figures for iron und steel cover only manufactured N and fittings, 
sheets and plates, structural shapes, eto. not ores, pig, or scrap 


84, 483 

5R, 564 

314, 934 

117, 872 

ye 3,086, 520 

Monto Bello ec 5 actus 537, 732 
TTT 399, 758 
Huntington Bench. 1, 785, 201 
Long 1 — 6,351, 372 
. 800, 311 
Se (Domingues 41, 843 


Total for Los Angeles district 
Balances of State of Galliani 


Total California produotion 
Balance of United Staten 


12, 719, 208 | 12, 898. 
6, 6, 580, 792 


From this it will be seen that about two-thirds of the 
10,285,810 tons in 1922 consists of oil. Over one-half of the 
remainder (that is, more than one-sixth of the total) is lum- 
ber brought in, and all other shipping is less than one-sixth of 
the total. In 192%, the division is still more striking, Pour- 
fifths of the 27,154,550 tons consists of oil and more than one- 
half of the remainder (over one-tenth of the total) consists 
of lumber bronght in, all other shipping being less than one- 
tenth of the total. 

The next largest item in domestic receipts is pipe and fit- 
tings, sheets and plates of iron and steel, and structural steel. 
There seems to be little doubt that a large proportion of the 
mmber and of these iron and steel products are used in con- 
nection with the production, distribution, and processing of 
oil, consequently the amount of this shipping business which 
is directly dependent upon the oil industry is materially greater 
than that covered by the oil itself. x 

Practically all oil shipped from the port of Los Angeles is 
produced within a radius of 30 miles of this port. Oil pro- 
duced in other fields has already established channels to other 
ports, and in view of the investment involved in pipe lines, 
refineries, and other handling facilities, it is conjectural to 
what extent this traffic might be diverted to Los Angeles 
Harbor, if the latter is further developed. 

It is, therefore, important to examine the production of oil 
in the field directly tributary to the port of Los Angeles. 
According to the figures contained in a Standard Oil bulletin, 
under date of March, 1922, the production of oil in this terri- 
tory for the 10 years ending with 1921, was as follows: 


According to the figures from the State mining burean, the 
production of oil in this district for 1922 and 1923, segregated 
by fields, is as follows: 


167, 553 

3,711, 928 

Coyote Hüls 2, 780, 145 
Huntington Beach. 33,813, 185 
Bench 67, 001, 002 
8 CC ee ee eee 3, GRY, 88I 
2 58, 936 
Redondo. Forranch 8, 155, 716 
Richnleld 6, 180, 663 
Salt Lake TH, 555 
Sante Fe Springs 81, 404,415 
Whittier. 736, 483 
— 167, 835 

204, 911, 280. 


While final figures are not available for production in this 
field for 1924, preliminary figures of production by months are 
as follows: 

California oll production, barrels of elvan oil, 1924 
[Note.—As these figures are secured from a different source, the designation of the flelds does not correspond in ench ease, and consequently 
the figures are not always comparable, 


However, the largest and most important producing ficlds are clearly Indicated.) 


80, 207 71,045 74,224 58, 480 
62, 206 59, 217 45. 939 M, 622 
823, 235 321, 840 301. 984 945, 209 
117, 635 459, 738 606, 272 BOK, 574 
2,682,741 | 2,181, 404 1, 846, 421 1, 700, 493 
$22, 312 498, 720 520, 108 503, 580 
397, 265 380, 178 84S, 387 314. 900 
1. 733,000 1.540. 845 1.340. 202 1, 238, 214 
6,108,807 | 5,275,313 4, 778, en 4, 270, 352 
1,168,181 | 1, 644,023 1, 776, 550 1, 629, 453 
119, 285 216, 881 519, 600 900, 620 
= "i 


11. 749, 80 
6. 558, 170 


41,819; 000 
59, 611, 000 


1992 
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Bused upon these figures for the first nine months of 1924, | San e Catit: 


the total production of the Los Angeles district would total 
about 150,000,000, barrels. However, with a steadily decreasing 
production, the yearly total will probably be Iess than that 
amount. Hven 150,000,000 barrels for the year 1924 wonld 
8 a reduction of over 25 per cent from the 1923 pro- 
duction. s 

From these figures for 1924 it will also be seen that the four 
largest and most important fields, namely, Santa Fe Springs, 
Huntington Beach, Long Beach, and Torrance, have appar- 
ently all passed the peak of their production and have entered 
the steady decline which always follows such a peak, while 
only two fields of important size show marked Increase in 
production through the year, namely, Coyete and Dominguez. 
Two new fields, Rosecrans and Inglewood, haye apparently 
not yet developed to the point where their production can be 
safely predicted, 

It will also be noted that the total production in this fleld 
shows a considerable decrease through the year, while the pro- 
duction for the rest of the State of California shows a material 
increase and the production for the entire United States shows. 
a distinctly rising tendency. 

The Bureau of Mines states that after an oil field reaches it 
peak it is safe to estimate that one-third of the total possible 
production of the feld has been reached. Following the peak 
point, which is often a sharp rise, they show a slew but steady 
decline for the other two-thirds of the ultimate production. 
This has held good in other fields and is considered by them a 
safe estimate. 

The United States Geological Survey In a pamphlet entitled 
“Petroleum in 1922" comments on the production of oil in 
California in these words: 


Although California ranks second among the oll-producing States, 
with an output of 148,468,000 barrels the most noteworthy feature 
of the production of petrolenm in 1922 in the United States was Cali- 
fornin's increase of 23 per cent over ber output of 1921, foreshadowing 
her tremendous production in 1923. This increase was due to the 
development of the Loug Beach, Santa Fe Springs, and Huntington 
Beach pools in the Los Angeles Basin. Oll was obtained from the 
Huntington Heach pool throughout 1921, but the yield was greatiy 
increased during 1922. Santa Fe Springs and Long Beach began to 
produce late im 1921 aud rapidly increased through each successive 
month of 1922. During the Inst six months of the year these three 
pools produced almost half the entire yield of the State. The reason 
for the rapid development of these pools far beyond the requirement of 
the Industry lay primarily in the character of the ownership of the 
land, which was mostly held tn small tracts on which many protective 
offset wells were drilied. 


It will readily be understood that the inevitable corollary 

to such a forced development of the maximum capacity of an 
oll feld by protective offset wells is the more rapid depletion 
of the field than would otherwise occur. These fields must be 
drained of their oll as rapidly as possible in order that each of 
the small property owners may get lis share, 
. Another feature which must be considered in connection 
with any development of Los Angeles Harbor is the fact that 
the local demand for oil is very large. All railroad service 
and all steamboat service is oil burning. Gas producing and 
industrial service is practically all oil burning. Very little 
coul is used for any purpose. Coastwise shipments of coal 
into Los Angeles in 1922 amounted to nbout 5,000 tons and 
in 1923 to about 16,000 tons, showing the negligible use of 
coal in this territory. It is, therefore, a natural question to 
ask how soon the tocal demand for oil, which of course grows 
with the increase in population and Industrial activity, will 
overtake the deereasing production of oil in this territory 
and, as & consequence, practically eliminate the shipment of 
oll throngh the port of Los Angeles. 

The following figures for the tonnage of shipments for 
eight other ports, for the year 1922, are interesting for com- 
parison with the tabulation of the shipping in Los Angeles 
Harbor, given above. It will be noted that, although these 
ports all have smaller total tonnage than Los Angeles, their 
tonnage of a stable nature exceeds that of Los Angeles. 
Tonnage, 1938 


Scottie, Wash.: Tons 
lbõ k ð . . ĩ bee fi’ AA 
All other. — — [11 889.888 
... 0 doe 

Portland. Oreg. i 

— —. —— » e AT 
Aon... :::. ñ ̃ TT. a a r 
Fon... Tͤ᷑ͤ—T—ͤ—— AOC) aa 


Tons 
Se eS Ee rar BEET — es Sa ae 6, 716, 788 
BO ry oi rr... ...... FS NY St 
OTA ois Tr...... K thy 883,600. 
— 
Galveston, Tex, + 

Saa i ˙Ä»—ðv—2—— Ngee ON c jp——s ̃ Ne a A RS 
All other. SSS SS SS — — 4, 872,141 
Matile a ee ep Ln ere ay 10, 220, 565 
— — 

New Orleans, La.: 
eR I ae EE TET So OO 3, 601, 169 
eee ———T—T—T—TL—Ä—X—.....ñ . — 13, 105, 080 


Se —— — 16, 166, 246 
= 


Olcar 288 
Ai aaa ih) CUR) SAA 
Total aia „ TT.... 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 
. ̃ ͤ——... — pp e y a y 
nr.... ——— 19, 756, 680 
— ES SS Pe er Pee ˙— R, O 
—C 

Boston, Mass. : 

T.. —T—̃ — Se eee OD vied 
BD ODO SE 2b, 06k; 000. 
Total eS ——. ͤ ——— (e 


Los Angeles Harbor has already been provided by the United 
States with a breakwater about 11,000 feet long, à main en- 
trance channel 30 feet deep nt mean low water, terminating in 
a turning basin within the harbor; channels 20 feet deep ex- 
tending from the turning basin into the east and west basins, 
a channel 30 feet deep from the turning basin to the westerly 
side of the west basin, and a channel 20 feet deep extending 
through Past Basin to the Long Beach-Los Angeles city line 
in Cerritos Channel. In addition, the Los Angeles River, 
which formerly deposited its large burden of silt in the har- 
bor, has been diverted. Local interests have given consider- 
able cooperation in the harbor improvement and in the river 
diversion works. 

The enormous growth in shipping shown above has resulted 
in congestion in this harbor and local interests request addi- 
tional improvements, which include: 

A depth of 37 fect in the entrance channel; 

Additional dredging to 30 feet in the west basin; 

A depth of 32 feet through Cerritos Channel; 

Reclamation of an area known as Reservation Point, on the 
east side of the inner-harbor entrance; 

Additional dredging in the southwest section of the outer 
harbor; and 

Extension of the existing breakwater from its present east- 
ern end to the northeust and north, connecting with the main- 
land just west of the mouth of the silt-diversion channel in 
Long Beach, with suituhle openings, thus inclosing an nren of 
open sen to the south of the main entrance and of Terminal 
Island. 

In reporting to Congress upon these proposed additional im- 
provements the Chief of Engineers stated (p: 47, Rept. No. 
1053, 68th Cong., 2d sess.) : 

The tremendous growth of the commerce of Los Angeles Harbor, 
reaching in 1923 the extrnordinury figure of over 26,000,000 tons, is 
too well known to require amplification. Taken in connoction with the 
exceptionally largo proportion of decp-draft vessels cailing at the port, 
it la ample warrant for the dredging in the main channel, Cerritos 
Channel, west basin, and the southwest section of the outer harbor, 
ndvocated by the district engineer, and which I consider necessary to 
meet existing conditions, 

The breakwater proposal, on the other hand, looks not to the present 
bat to the future, in which the port's business would be not only larger 
but of a quite difercnt character. Los Angeles and Long Beach, in 
spite of their great tonnage, do not as yet constitute a truly nationnl 
port. The hulk of the trafic is either oll from the intensively developed 
adjacent folds, or bulding materials required by the growth of the 
neighboring communities, which growth Is principally due to n heavy 
influx of popnlation in recent years from all parts of the country. 
These conditions will not obtain Indefinitely. Moreover, the present 
basic commoditics of oll and lumber, especially the former, may bo ` 
moved in large quantities over a very limited water front. So long as 
the character of the port remains what it is, there should be no serious 
difienlty in handling its trafic in the present inner harbor, Local 
interestz, howover, now propose to enter the field of genorn! trans- 
shipment turiness. The volume of gencral commerce predicted hy 
thelr engincers requires a yearly average increase of a million tons— 
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that is, am increase each year equal to approximately the total of the 
present general commerce, a figure too large to be obtained from the 
limited area of southern California, which constitutes the port's pres- 
ent hinterland. Its realization would require that Los Angeles and 
Long Beach become the gateway of much ef the southwestern United 
States, Given sufficient effort and proper cooperation among all con- 
cerned, this end can be attained. If it is attained a radical change in 
tbe layout of the harbor is necessary. 


Giying the report of the Chief of Engineers the most favor- 
able construction, the large bulk of the money proposed to be 
spent upon these further improyements—that is, $14,000,000 for 
the extension of the present breakwater, half of which is to be 
paid by the United States Goyernment—is frankly based upon 
purely conjectural future development upon altered traffic 
routes in the territory behind Los Angeles, and the matter is 
submitted to Congress by the Chief of Engineers with that fact 
clearly stated in his report. The question is, therefore, whether 
this project should not, for the time being at least, be divested 
of its most expensive item—that is, the breakwater until such 
time as the development of such a stable traffic is clearly 
indicated. 

GREATER HARBOR CoMMITren oF Two HUNDRED 
OF THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 10, 1925. 
Hon. WALTER F. LINEBERGER, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
{ Washington, D. 0. 

Drar Ma. LINEBERGER : Mr. Windham placed in my hands yesterday 
the memo mailed by you under date of the 3d, and we went at once 
to work, as per inelosure, to answer the main points. We trust this 
has been done to your satisfaction. From your telegram of the 7th 
we are of the impression that you have already crossed the Rubicon, 
that the bill is safe, and that the party preparing the memo will have 
no oceasion to use it. Nevertheless, we have gone ahead and have 
prepared the rebuttal in case the necessity should arise for its use. 
In the very short time allowed for our preparation it was not possible 
to harmonize our forces. On this account Mr. Matson’s memoranda, 
as does our own, goes under separate headings and may show some 
duplication. 

The memo was prepared by some one thoroughly familiar with the 
oll industry and California conditions and with a very good grasp of 
the situation. If we were fighting this battle on the basis of our 
harbor as a future oil port it would be an unanswerable document. 
Fortunately for us, we have at all times discounted the oil situation 
in the figuring of our future harbor needs. We have a keen interest 
in knowing if you have any line on where the document was prepared, 
i. e, Washington or California, and if so, who was the writer. 

Permit us to extend our congratulations on the wonderful fight you 
bave put up for the bill. Our people are quite elated over it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Burt A. HNL X, 
Baccutive Secretary. 
(Memorandum) 
Jaxuary 10, 1925. 
To: WALTER F. LINEBERGER, 
From: Burt A. Heinly. 
Subject: Discussion and criticism of memoranda dealing with river 

and harbor bill H. R. 10894. 

In the memoranda on river and harbor bill H. R. 10894, the large 
amount of statistical data on oil production and export through 
Los Angeles Harbor -bave been admirably prepared and check with 
the data used by the various organizations urging the passage of the 
bill. 

The writer of the memoranda, however, bases his whole thesis on 
oil exportation, whereas oil has simply drawn attention of the world 
to Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor, and in all the computations by 
advocates of the greater harbor bill oil export has been discounted 
much more severely than by the opponent of the bill in this paper. 
We haye paid attention to the assured growth of the harbor along 
otber lines. Also, incorrect deductions have been made from the 
statistics presented, which will be taken up item by item in later 
paragraphs, 

The memoranda are largely based on Government statistics of 1922, 
and particularly 1923, and the assumption is very plainly made that 
the output of oil in this region is to-day very sadly on the decline, 
that no new fields have been opened up, and that all remaining oil 
territory in the region has been prospected and found worthless. 

For the moment assuming the same basis of argument as the 
writer of the memoranda, whom for briefness we shall call “M.” 
that it, let us examine both oil conditions and marine exportation. 

Let this be distinctly understood: A very large tonnage of bulk 
oll can be handled through pipe lines with exceeding rapidity and 


over a very small length of wharfage. The 7,000,000 tons of oil 
exported in 1922 required only 11 per cent of the available developed 
water frontage, or 4,662 linear feet of wharf, whereas the miscel- 
laneous harbor use and general merchandise required 37,663 linear 
feet in the handling of the 2,285,000 tons of lumber and general 
merchandise. In 1928 the whole export of oil, or 22,000,000 tons, 
was handled over 12 per cent of the available harbor wharfage, 
leaving the balance of 88 per cent harbor frontage, represented by 
transit sheds, ete., as required to handle the port’s lumber and gen- 
eral merchandise. In other words, “M's” whole argument is cen- 
tered on a commodity, which, large though it is, requires the least 
area and extent of harbor froutage to handle it. Moreoyer, it is 
anticipated that the maximum wharf frontage for oil export has 
already been constructed. So far as the future needs and building 
requirements ef the harbor are concerned, it might be entirely dis- 
regarded. If all ofl shipments or possibility of oil shipments at the 
harbor ceased to-morrow, the conditions could be changed only by 
12 per cent, which does not seriously affect the needed greater frontage 
and harbor capacity as will be provided by the outer breakwater. 

We do not disregard oil, for it will be a commodity of export for 
many years; but we bear down upon the fact that the need of the 
outer breakwater and the greater harbor is not for oil but for the 
handling of general merchandise, raw and finished, to keep pace with 
the growth in all other directions of the Pacific southwest. 

In making this statement the fact should not be begrudged that oil 
is as much a commodity as cotton from the South, coal from Norfolk 
or Baltimore, or timber shipped through Portland and Seattle. In 
comparison with the latter, timber is a natural resource, just as sub- 
ject to exhaustion as is oil, gold, silver, coal, or iron. Oil also is the 
guts of the Navy, whose fighting radius is in proportion to its fuel 
capacity. 
~ “M's” principal argument seems to rest on the year of flush pro- 
duction, in 1923. We have no desire to equal this under similar con- 
ditions. In fact, the whole energy of the oil industry has been directed 
to prevent its continuance or repetition. The greater harbor com- 
mittee in working out its computations of future harbor tonnage, and 
after conferences with the foremost oil geologists of this country, as- 
sumed for a period of 10 years, 1924-1934, only 50 per cent of the 1923 
yield. How conservative this is is shown by the fact that of] exports 
from Los Angeles Harbor for calendar year 1924 dropped only 30 per 
cent below that of 1923. In 1924 we went down from the peak to 
settled production. There is no indication that export In 1925 ox 1926 
will fall below that of 1924. 

“M” calls attention to the decline of Santa Fe Springs and Signal 
Hill, but signally falls to call attention to the new and powerful flelds 
either proven or brought in and which assure no diminution of average 
flow of 1924 for a considerable period. Neither does “M” refer to 
still undiscovered pools. Much wildecatting is going on in the region, 
and in view of past experience it is fair to presume that other fields 
will be brought into existence. The Baldwin Hills is an example of 
this. We inclose the thought of two of the eminent geologists on this 
subject. 

“M” speaks of the rise and forecasts the fall of the oil industry, but 
is either entirely unfamiliar or falls to comment on the movement of 
general merchandise. 

From 1900 to 1915 (when the World War began and nearly all Pacific 
coast shipping was diverted to the Atlantic) the tonnage of general 
merchandise through this port made an average annual increase of 28 
per cent. From 1919 to January 1, 1924, the average annual increase 
in tonnage of general merchandise alone through this port was 48 per 
cent; 1924 figures are not yet available, 

Taking up the’memoranda in detail we make comment on individual 
paragraphs, statements, and erroneous deductions as follows: 

At the bottom of page 2 the pure assumption is made that out of 
genera] merchandise comprising heavy tonnage of pipe fittings, plates, 
sheets, structural steel, and lumber “in large proportion went to pro- 
Guction, distributing, and processing of oil, and so the tonnage was 
naturally greater than that covered by oil itself.“ 

This is not a statement of a fact, but simply a guess, and the guess 
is wrong. 

The greater harbor committee in attempting to define and predict 
its curve on general merchandise took these items, and by very careful 
computation and inquiry, sought to ascertain the facts. We found that 
of steel products, the oil industry in the peak year of 1923 consumed 
only 10 per cent. Of total lumber importations the oil industry required 
only 2 per cent, 

Only a sentence is necessary to state where the balance of these 
materials went, They were required in waterworks construction, office 
buildings, stores, and dwellings to take care of the rapidly increasing 
population of this district. 

On page 8, second paragraph, it is stated that “practically all ofl 
shipped from the port of Los Angeles is produced within a radius of 
30 miles of this port, and so forth.” “Oil produced in other fields 
has already established channels and other ports.” 
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This is incorrect, Oil is delivered from a distance of about 125 
miles. General Petroleum has an 8-inch pipe line laid from the Kern 
County fields, with a capacity of 30,000 barrels per day, and this has 
been under operation for a considerable period, Pan-American now 
has under construction a 10-inch pipe line from the Elk Hills district 
to the harbor, a distance of 140 miles, capacity of 40,000 barrels daily, 
which will handle Government oil. Mr. Doheny, himself, has testified 
that it will require at least 20 years to handle this feld. The oil from 
this field at the present time is being delivered north into San Fran- 
cisco. The line is well under construction, will shortly be under opera- 
tion, and will deliver its entire output at Los Angeles Harbor, 

On page 5, second, third, and fourth paragraphs: 

The intent of these paragraphs is to show the rapid decline of the 
oil supply in this region. Interviews with W. W. Oreutt, chief geolo- 
gist of the Union Oil, and Joseph Jensen, geologist of Associated Oil, 
men by position, training, and knowledge best suited to refute this inti- 
mation, are inclosed. 

The fields named have passed their peak of production, but they 
have settled down to steady production. New fields: have come into 
production, and if handled like the four old fields, and coupled with 
them would have produced an output in 1924-25 greater than the 
peak year of 1923. 

The point we desire to make is that the oil industry is undertaking 
to regulate production in keeping. with demand for a long period; that 
the new fields brought in could have maintained the 1923 yield; and 
that what “M” points out as a decline of the whole region is only a 
decline of the four best-known fields, with a restricted development of 
other fields just as big, but which are and will be developed and con- 
served along good business lines, 

Of course, this region shows a material decrease and other regions, 
particularly the whole United States, a marked increase. In 1923 
Los Angeles oil knocked the bottom out of the ofl industry. The Signal 
Hill and Santa Fe fields, in the hands of little fellows trying to get out 
their oil before the fellow next to them, swamped the market. Our 
storage was totally inadequate. We had to get rid of our oil at any 
price. Crude could be delivered to Atlantic seaboard cheaper from 
Los Angeles and the mid-continental arid Texas fields; the result was 
that the market was so demoralized that they shut down. During 
1928 Los Angeles was trying to supply the whole United States. We 
got ourselves in hand late in 1923; prices of crude have been stabilized 
and advanced, and other fields of the country are again under way. 

Page 6, second paragraph : 

„M“ in this simply explains the 1923 situation. The other fields 
that have been developed or been “ proved up” are in the hands of 
the large companies. (See Orcutt’s comment on Dominguez.) The 
very thing to which M“ calls attention is the situation that has 
been gotten in hand and is reflected in the reduced production and 
exportation in 1924, 

Page 6, third paragraph: 

“M” is correct in stating that population growth means larger con- 
sumption of off products. This section is interested in industrial 
development, and industrial development means ingoing and outgoing 
general merchandise, It is on this increase that Los Angeles believes 
in the necessity for the start in building of the outer breakwater. 
Coal is not used here, because there is no present requirement for its 
use when a better agent, I. e., oll, is at hand. Coal, however, will be 
used in coking as a part of the iron-smelting industry now under 
establishment in the Long Beach section, and when required in general 
use will come by water. Oil, with cheap water and hydroelectric 
power, provides for the rapid industrial development of this district 
with all that portends in shipping and harbor requirements. Los 
Angeles has not entered upon her industrial era; she is now within it. 

Our industries do not as a rule grow here. By reason of the advan- 
tages offered they transport themselves bodily from other slower grow- 
ing, less-favored localities. The industrial directors of the railroads 
are therefore closest to the rapid growth of industry. It is the belief 
of the three men representing the three transcontinental railroads that 
the year 1928 in dollars will show 100 per cent over the output of this 
district in 1923. 

Returning to the subject of the oil industry and the question of“ M“ 
if “the decreasing production of oil will not practically eliminate the 
shipment of oil through the port.” 

The men who have built up the oil industry of this section are 
deserving of the credit for more acumen and business ability than M“ 
seems willing to give them. 

The ofl people at the present time, according to Mr. J. C. Anderson, 
president of the Pan American, have approximately $100,000,000 in the 
aggregate invested in and around the harbor in the handling, refining, 
and shipment of oil. The large investment has not been made on pure 
guesswork. It is not based on the assumption that the oil will be 


exhausted within a 5 or 10 year period or that their investment must 
be junked at the end of that time. It is very firmly based on studies 
and logical beliefs that this natural resource will be developed in quan- 
tities approaching 1924, both from present and new fields, and that 
sagging, if and when it starts, will be taken up by imports from Mexico 
and Central America, the crude being brought here for refining and 
distribution locally and abroad; that automatically we will swing from 
export to import without materially affecting the fabric of the industry. 

It will thus be seen that the shrewd men of this great industry 
anticipated “ M's“ thought on the subject by some years and answered 
it at least to their own satisfaction by the expenditure of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Last paragraph, page 7, and all of page 8: 

No exhibit more damaging to the memoranda could have been pre- 
sented than the quoted references to the report of the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors, as quoted in the memoranda’s closing 
paragraphs. No more consistent brief for the breakwater project and 
its undertaking in the near future could be presented than this report 
in its entirety. 

This board made a personal visit to Los Angeles in January, 1924. 
They were fully familiar with all the harbors of the United States, 
their needs and possibilities. This board by experience was hard-boiled 
and strengthened by experience to cast aside the dross and get at the 
facts, This board conducted its own hearing and its own investiga- 
tions, It went into the oil situation just as “M” went into it, but the 
board did not stop with oil. It went into the industrial growth of this 
region, the increase in population, the investments amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions being made in waterworks and hydroelectric produe- 
tion to take care of the future population and the industrial rise of the 
district. These things led them to believe that by the time the Govern- 
ment breakwater could be built the necessity for its use would by that 
time have been created. They saw its necessity. They recommended 
that it should be built. In this recommendation the Chief Engineer of 
the United States Army concurred, 


Los ANGELES, January 9, 1925. 
COMMENT OF MR. JOSHPH JENSEN, GEOLOGIST OF THE ASSOCIATED OIL 
co., ON “ MEMORANDA DEALING WITH CERTAIN PHASES OF THE RIVER 
AND HARBOR BILL (H. R. 10894)” 


Cursory examination of production figures for oil in the Los Angeles 
Basin as quoted shows them to be correct and in keeping with the 
facts as far as they go. The figures are not to be criticized, Their 
interpretation is, however, subject to criticism. 

It is true that the year 1923 was one of flush production, and that 
no one should base any estimates wholly on performances in 1923. 
The fiush production of 1923, however, has now become settled pro- 
duction, and the quotations from the Geological Survey apply to 
the production of 1923 in part, but the actual production of the 
fields that made flush production in 1923 shows that that produc- 
tion is now settled production and is not subject to such a rapid 
decline. 

The writer of the memoranda has adhered to official reports and 
has not kept pace with the developments of this district. He makes 
no mention of new fields that have been found or those that are 
in prospect. Neither daes he have knowledge, or if he does he does not 
write, of the production of new fields over the last six months’ period, 
Baldwin Hills is not even mentioned, yet this new field has been proven 
to be at least 1½ miles long. Seal Beach is not named. Both 
Baldwin Hilis and Seal Beach lie in the same chain of hills that 
contains the Dominguez, Signal Hill, and Huntington Beach fields. 
They may reasonably be expected to furnish flelds of similar character. 

Dominguez for the year 1923, as quoted from the United States 
Geological Survey, produced 167,836 barrels. Yet this field is now 
producing 63,000 barrels in a single day. It will produce more oil 
in 1925 than in 1924, and all indications are that it will produce 
as much in 1926 as in 1925, It is now the second field in southern 
California. 

While the growth of southern California has been remarkable, the 
fact remains that much of the refining capacity of California is 
located on San Francisco Bay and that unrefined products will be 
shipped to San Franciseo and refined products will be returned from 
San Francisco, 

The writer of the memoranda makes the point that no coal is 
used, but when fuel oil becomes valuable enough to justify import- 
ing coal, then coal will come into Los Angeles Harbor and fuel oil 
instead of being burned will be made into gasoline. This simply means 
that the industrial center around Los Angeles will import coal and ex- 
port gasoline. As a much larger quantity of coal is necessary for the 
same amount of heat secured from oll, the time is bound to come 
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that the oll industry will make more valuable products from the 
oil and that the other industries of southern California will have to 
burn coal. Coal from tidewater coal mines can be brought into Los 
Angeles more cheaply than coal from the Rocky Mountain States. 
This should compensate for any lost oil tonnage that the writer of 
the memoranda has feared. Industry and population make business 
and tonnage. New York has no oll, coal, iron, or other natural 
resource, but it has industry and population. 


— 


COMMENT OF MR, W. w. ORCUTT, CHIEF GEOLOGIST OF THE UNION OIL co., 
OF CALIFORNIA, ON CERTAIN PHASES OF RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL, 
H. R. 10804 


The initial decline in production of the four major pools—Sante Fe, 
Huntington Beach, Long Beach, and Torrance—of the Los Angeles 
Basin, has already taken place, and these areas are now on what we call 
a “settled production” basis. The annual decline from now on will be 
small, say 10 per cent per annum. The new pool of Dominguez, now 
producing 60,000 barrels daily, is capable of quick development if de- 
sirable to offset the whole decline from the four flelds above mentioned 
for seyeral years to come, In addition, there is the new Rosecrans 
pool, which will no doubt produce much oil; however, the peak produc- 
tion here will come within the next 12 to 16 months. 

Furthermore, production from the old fields in the basin, which have 
been partially “ closed in” or operated in an indifferent manner for the 
past three years, can be put back on full production again on short 
notice. All the above will tend to maintain and stabilize production for 
several years. With the possibility of some of the wild cats” now 
drilling finding a new pool, it would appear that there is very little 
probability of a heayy decline in the production of the Los Angeles 
Basin for some years to come. 

The consumption of, crude oil and refined products on the Pacific coast 
is the highest per capita of any similar area in the United States, owing 
to the large number of cars per capita and on account of good roads 
and open weather the year around. When the time comes that consump- 
tion is greater than the supply of petroleum products, the shortage will 
be imported from Mexico and South America, using the same harbor 
facilities already installed, the value of which runs into many millions 
of dollars, : 


Memorandum 


JANUARY 9, 1925. 
To: Mr. Heinly. 
From: Mr. Matson. 


Referring to our telephone conversation, I am handing you herewith 
three copies of a few paragraphs I have hastily dictated im reply to 
the memorandum received from Washington opposing our breakwater 
project. 

This will not reach you in time to get into your brief, although T 
am sending you these copies with the suggestion that you forward 
two of them to Congressman LINEBERGER and one for your own files. 
Major LINEBERGER can then use them for any argument he sees fit: 

(1) Is the supply of California oil decreasing? Herewith I attach 
a copy of tabulation showing the production of each California -oil 
field by years since 1876. This tabulation is useful in showing that 
while a field attains a peak a few years after oil is discovered, it con- 
tinues to preduce in comparatively large quantities, and before the 
production of the old fields is fully diminished new fields are brought 
into production which far more than offset any decrease in the produc- 
tion of old fields. Thus while the production occasionally is less in 
some year than the preceding year, the general trend is constantly 
upward, and there is no reason to believe that California oil produc- 
tion is to show any great falling off. 

We realize, of course, that in such fields as Long Beach, Santa Fe 
Springs, and Huntington Beach, where there is a tremendous amount 
of independent drilling and production was not controlled by demand, 
that production will considerably decrease, On the other hand, it is 
noted that on page 3 of the memorandum referred to the production of 
the Dominguez field in 1923 is given as 167,886 barrels. At the pres- 
ent time the Dominguez field will produce more than that much oil 
in three days, and it is just getting well under way, à 

(2) It is conceded that the oil statisties given in the memorandum 
referred to are probably correct, but we contend that they are wrongly 
interpreted. In other words, suppose they are correct, what of it? 

Rince 1923 the larger oil companies have been building a great 
amount of storage, and during 1924 lurge quantities of petroleum went 
into storage instead of being shipped out of the harbor. There has 
also been a large increase in the refinery capacity of southern Califor- 
nia, and very much more of the crude oil is being sent out as kerosene 


and gasoline. More and more of this product is going out as case oil, 
and case oll moves the same as general merchandise and requires just 
as much wharf space. > 

(8) The statement is made in the memorandum feferred to that prac- 
tically all of the oil shipped from the port of Los Angeles is produced 
within a radius of 30 miles of the port. The author of this statement 
evidently does not know that Los Angeles is connected by pipe lines 
of the General Petroleum Co. with the ofl fields of the San Joaquin 
Valley. We bring a large amount of petroleum here. Some.of it also 
is brought in by boat from Port San Luis and Santa Barbara County 
for refining. Furthermore, the Pan American Petroleum Co. is now 
spending a million dollars in building pipe lines between the harbor 
and new oil fields in the San Joaquin Valley. 

(4) It should not be overlooked that shipment of oil from the port of 
Los Angeles is of great benefit to other parts of the United States, 
Shipment of crude oil alone in .1924 amounted to 68,146,444 barrels, 
which went to refineries all along the Atlantic coast and to other ports 
along the Pacific, there to be manufactured into refined products. 
The total exports of bulk oil from this port in 1924 amounted to 
101,454,664 barrels, which was more than the total production of the 
entire State of California in 1919. 


(5) If it is argued that the harbor of Los Angeles should not be 
developed because of a possible decrease in the production of petroleum 
in California, it should also be argued that the ports of Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland should not be improved because the timber 
supply of Washington and Oregon is being chopped off. Neither should 
Norfolk and certain other ports on the Atlantic coast be improved 
because the supply of coal in the Allegheny Mountains and elsewhere 
is being depleted, nor should certain iron ports in the upper lake regions 
be developed because the iron deposits are being depleted. 

(6) It is asserted in the memorandum referred to that the consump- 
tion of oil in southern California for industrial and transportation 
service will soon overtake the production of oil. We wish that our in- 


dustrial growth were fast enough that this statement might be true, 


but while we baye built more than 600 new industries in and around 
Los Angeles in 1924, or an average of nearly two a day, the fact 
remains that our production of oil is increasing very much more rapidly 
than its use for industrial and transportation purposes. This has held 
true through a long series of years, and there are no facts to substan- 
tlate any conclusion to the contrary. 

The assertion that a large portion of the lumber movement through 
the port of Los Angeles is caused by the oil industry and the falling 
eff in the oil industry would result in the falling off of the lumber 
movement is erroneous. The use of lumber in the oil industry is almost 
negligible. It is true that considerable iron and steel products are 
required in the oil industry, particularly in the way of pipe lines, but 
this requirement is not nearly as big as that necessitated by the in- 
creased population in Los Angeles, which necessitates new buildings, in- 
dustrial plants, and a great amount for the extension of water mains. 
Preliminary figures for 1924 show that imports of iron and steel are 
well over 500,000 tons, and imports of lumber are well over 2,250,000 
tons, 

(T) We believe one of the best proofs as to whether or not the 
improvements requested of the United States are required is shown by 
the fact that the people of Long Beach and Los Angeles are willing to 
put up an equal amount with the Government for the construction of 
the breakwater requested, and they are putting vastly greater sums 
into the construction of other harbor facilities. If these projects were 
not absolutely necessary, the people who are here on the ground would 
not be willing to put up their own money to create these facilities, and 
unless the local people do put up dollar for dollar the Government does 
not have to expend anything. 

(8) On the other hand, in creating new harbor facilities through the 
cooperation of the Government and the people of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach, the Government is creating a vast amount of direct 
revenue for its own Treasury, as is shown by the customs collections, 
which for the year 1924 amounted to $4,332,037.32. 

The customs collections for the past few years have been as follows! 


ee — $822, 260. 32 
B92 ances ne ene — — _ 887, 387. 55 
1921. — — 1. 296, 718, 22 
1 SRST — —ñ— 2, 150, 748. 41 
—r: —.. —. ... eh ie Oa 
2 —— -----. 4, 332, 037. 8: 


These figures show the increase year by year as the result of new 
harbor facilities. 

Just after this was finished I have received an estimate from the 
Chamber of Mines and Oil showing total California production of 
236,000,000 barrels. This is much nearer the high production of 1923 
than we anticipated. 


MATSON, 


JANUARY 15 


1 by Federal and State bureaus, the American Petroleum Institute, and the 
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(Barrels of 42 United States gallons) 


California’s petroleum production from the beginning of the industry to December 81, 1928, by fields 


‘{Compiled by the statistical department of the chamber of mines and oil from data f 
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1 Figures for Midway and Sunset fields are combined after 1922. 
1 Early production included under Newhall and Ventura Counties, 
Supplement to the Mining and Oil Bulletin, February, 1924. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bricas]. 

Mr. BRIGGS, Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this 
bill and ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, the proposed intracoastal 
waterway project from the Mississippi River to and along the 
coastal region of Texas is one of the highest value, for it will 
assure to both Louisiana and Texas an inland navigable water- 
way over which both raw materials as well as manufactured 
products can economically and efficiently move. 

Such waterway will bring to Texas new markets for its 
products in exchange for the products particularly of the great 
upper Mississippi Valley and territory contiguous thereto. 

The intracoastal canal will have a 9-foot depth and a bottom 
width of 100 feet. It will enable a vast amount of heavy bulk 
freight, such as oil, sulphur, rice, salt, lumber, and other raw 
materials, as well as manufactured articles, to be quickly 
transported by water at very low cost and in enormous quan- 
tities; it will not only relieve and reduce traffic demands upon 
other transportation facilities, so that they may give better 
and more efficient service, but will also supply a vast territory 
with opportunity for transporting commodities produced there 
and developing rapidly a great section which has been retarded 
in its growth for lack of accessible arteries of transportation, 

Some of the most productive areas in the States of Texas 
and Louisiana are now located miles away from railroads, and 
such communities find the cost of marketing their products 
almost prohibitive by reason of difficulties and expense; first, 
in reaching the nearest transportation facilities, and, second, 
in the inadequacy and the high cost involved in the use of 
present facilities. 

Some idea of the enormons tonnage which will utilize the 
proposed waterway may be obtained from the exhaustive 
studies and investigations made by the Government engineers 
and the independent investigation conducted at the instance of 
the Intracoastal Canal Association by Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals, United States Army, retired, who was engineer in 
charge of the construction of the Panama Canal, 

Aceording to General Goethals, the waterway, if extended 
from the Mississippi River as far west as Corpus Christi, 
would develop a water-borne commerce of about 12,000,000 
tons annually. Allowing for duplication of tonnage in his re- 
port, General Goethals states that the present possibilities of 
the proposed waterway are conseryatively estimated at 
5,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons annually. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the 
United States, in its exhaustive investigation, found that 
about 4,800,000 tons of commerce would move annually over 
the intracoastal canal. 8 

The greater amount of commerce which would utilize the 
waterway would be through commerce; that is, commerce con- 
sisting for the most part of bulk freight transported long dis- 
tances to and from points in Texas and to and from points 
along the Mississippi River and contiguous waterways and 
territory. : 

In the report of the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army to Congress, Gen. Lansing H. Beach, United States 
Army, then holding such position, stated: 


These reports have been referred, as required by law, to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited to its 
report herewith. A very thorough investigation has been made by the 
board through its resident member, who spent several weeks in the 
field checking the commercial possibilities of the waterway as devel- 
oped by General Goethals and the division engineer. Careful consid- 
eration of all the information presented leads the board to agree with the 
division engineer as to the advisability of the project and to recommend 
its adoption, subject to certain requirements of local cooperation. 

This portion of the Gulf coast is rich in natural resources and in 
the production of agricultural products, and consumes a considerable 
tonnage of manufactured products. On account of the natural typog- 
raphy, railroad construction is dificult and very costly, and the move- 
ment of commerce is now dependent to a large extent on waterways, of 
which there are many, both natural and artificial. The proposed im- 
provement would pass through this important area and would provide 
for the economical transportation of the products of its salt and 
sulphur mines, oil refineries, and sugar, rice, and lumber mills. It 
would extend the 9-foot waterways of the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys 
and admit of direct shipments of manufactured products from large 
industrial areas as far northeast as Pittsburgh, Pa., for distribution 
in Louisiana and Texas and northern Mexico, Adequate potential ton- 
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nage is available to justify the construction of the waterway at Gov- 
ernment expense. To insure a reasonable return on the necessary ex- 
penditure, however, it is essential that some provision be made for the 
actual movement of commerce by the new route. It appears that this 
can best be assured by requiring that local interests shall provide ade- 
quate vessels, terminals, and auxiliary equipment to move a specified 
minimum tonnage on the yarious sections of the waterway, 


The great forests of east Texas and Louisiana, and the 
lumber milled there, the enormous supply of oil and sulphur, 
the great quantities of rice, salt, and other materials will 
have new markets opened for their consumption, and the com- 
munities producing them will in turn acquire the advantage 
of far lower transportation costs, with expeditious movement 
of manufactured steel and other products used in Texas and 
Louisiana in such large quantities and at present very high cost. 

The waterway in thus enabling the farmer and the producer 
of raw materials on the one hand to sell their products in 
new markets, with greatly reduced transportation costs, while 
at the same time enabling producers of manufactured prod- 
ucts needed upon the farm and utilized in industry to trans- 
port the same to destination at lower cost, will prove a most 
effective and efficient way to provide needed additional trans- 
portation facilities and at the same time supply cheaper trans- 
portation and promote general prosperity. 

The proposed intracoastal canal is most favorably and 
strongly recommended by all the Government engineers, in- 
cluding the Chief of Engineers of the Army, and is also most 
strongly indorsed and adyocated by General Goethals and a 
number of civic organizations which are cognizant of the 
remarkable opportunity for transportation relief and develop- 
ment which will be provided through the project now before 
the Congress. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in its report 
takes occasion to point out the probable amount of tonnage 
which may reasonably be expected to move over different sec- 
tions of the waterway. It says: 

Assuming satisfactory conditions as to equipment, rates, and channel, 
the estimate in the special report for the annual tonnage of a 9-foot 
waterway, section by section, is approximately as follows : 

Between New Orleans and Morgan City, 1,600,000 tons, two-thirds 
eastbound. 

Between Morgan City and the Sabine ports, 1,150,000 tons, about 
balanced. 

Between the Sabine ports and Galveston Bay, 1,600,000 tons, four- 
fifths westbound. 

Between Galveston Bay and Gulf, Tex., 
eastbound. 

The special report states that this would be largely through or long- 
distance commerce, requiring for economy a breaking and reassembling 
of tows at New Orleans and to a lesser extent at Galveston. 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors and this House origi- 
nally recommended to Congress the adoption of the proposed 
intracoastal canal waterway project from the Mississippi to 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Owing, however, to an abridgment of the 
administration’s legislative program for this session, the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee modified its former action and for the 
present provided for the extension of the waterway only as far 
west as Galveston, z 

Undoubtedly further authorization will be made by Congress 
at an early date for carrying forward the improvement further 
westward, as recommended by the Government engineers. 

In its report to Congress, the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, of which General Taylor, now Chief of Engineers, 
was then chairman, called attention to the conspicuous value 
of such further extension. He said: 


The analysis of available traffic in the attached report of the 
resident member of the board indicates that the Galveston-Guif 
section 18 justified irrespective of the remainder of the waterway by 
the potential sulphur and oil movements. While the traffic included 
in the estimates pertains largely to one company, the magnitude of its 
production representing a large part of the total national output of 
sulphur, justifies the provision of more economical transportation 
facilities, especially as, under the highly competitive conditions exist- 
ing in the sulphur business, any Saving will probably be reflected 
in the selling price of the product. Moreover, this part of the water- 


700,000 tons, principally 


way would be available for the use of another important sulphur 
company, at Freeport, which, although it favors the movement of 
its product by ocean carriers direct from that port, has shipped con- 
siderable amounts of sulphur to Galveston in the past for export of 
coastwise movement, 


General Beach, then Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, testified before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
that— 
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I have been told by some of the leading iron and steel men of 
Pittsburgh that if this canal is opened they will ship unbroken 
cargoes from Pittsburgh through to Galveston and Corpus Christi 


It is apparent, therefore, that the proposed waterway will 
prove of inestimable value to not only the seetions of Texas and 
Louisiana immediately adjacent thereto, but also to à very 
wide belt of surrounding territory, by affording economical, 
additional, and efficient transportation service for the carriage 
of farm, timber, and mineral products to new markets and 
enabling the agricultural and industrial interests of Texas to 
obtain at lower costs commodities which they are required to 
purchase elsewhere. 

More and more, as the growth and development of the Nation 
rapidly proceeds, the value of adequate, prompt, and cheap 
transportation service is being appreciated. 

Waterways play a most important and necessary part in the 
transportation agencies of the Nation, They are destined soon 
to play an even more important part, especially by reason of 
the low cost of such transportation service. 

It is interesting to note that through the port of Galveston 
alone commerce poured in an increasing tide from 3,168,995 
tons in 1919 to 5,763,805 tons, valued at $835,190,323, in 1923. 

The value of the foreign commerce, or exports and imports, 
as given by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army 
for the year 1923, was $372,287,850. The value of the coast- 
wise commerce through the port of Galveston for 1923 was 
$462,680,142. 

From figures most recently eompiled by the Department of 
Commerce: for the calendar year 1924, it is disclosed that an- 
other great increase has occurred in the foreign trade through 
Galveston and that the value of such commerce for 1924 
amounts to $620,997,033, being $3,332,810 in excess of the for- 
eign commerce moving through the port of New Orleans during 
the same year, thereby giving to Galveston the distinction of 
being in value of its commerce the second greatest seaport in 
the United States. 

Galveston continues to be the world’s greatest seaport of 
export cotton, Up to February 1, 1925, its foreign exports 
were approximately 2,100,000 bales of cotton, while its coast- 
wise shipments aggregated approximately 550,000 bales. 

The aggregate value of all commerce moving through the 
port of Galveston during 1924 will probably exceed this year 
the sum of $1,000,000,000, 

Enormous quantities of grain, sulphur, flour, oil, rice, and 
other commodities have also moved through such port, thereby 
em the tremendous value of the port to not only 
Texas and the Southwest but to the whole Nation. 

As a conspicuous example of how practically indispensable 
the services of such port has become to not only producers and 
shippers of cotton, who increasingly avail themselves of its 
service and facilities, but to the great grain-growing interests 
of the South and Central West, it is only necessary to point 
to the tremendous movement of wheat recently, which for sey- 
eral months past has sought from such wheat-growing areas 
an outlet to foreign markets through the port of Galveston. 

The southwestern grain belt, especially in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, are appreciating more and more the cheaper, 
shorter, and more efficient service through this port, and are 
utilizing its facilities to a constantly increasing degree. This 
year between thirty and forty million bushels will be exported 
through Galveston. 

The year previous the grain growers of the South and West 
had keenly felt the loss of foreign markets for their surplus 
grain. Practically 150,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat raised 
for export had been thrown back upon their hands and had 
demoralized the home market and brought wheat down to a 
point below the actual cost of production. 

When, therefore, this season a renewed foreign demand for 
American wheat developed, it was of the utmost importance to 
the grain grower that he should have facilities at hand for 
transportation of his wheat to such markets as long as the 
demand continued. 

The movement of such export grain was largely routed 
through the port of Galveston, and the prompt and expeditious 
handling there, with the allocation of sufficient American ships 
to meet the emergency presented by the tremendous volume of 
grain shipped, enabled the grain growers to not only expedi- 
tiously deliver such export grain in the various European mar- 
kets to which it was destined, but more important yet, resulted 
in stimulating the price of wheat and thereby enabled the 
American grain producer to obtain better prices and to retain 
the foreign markets which, up to last year, he had been accus- 
tomed to enjoy, especially since 1915. 

The increasing value and service of the port of Texas City 
is also most conspicuous. The great volume of oil, sulphur, 
sugar, and other commodities moving through that port has 


demonstrated how important it has become and how bright a 
future it has before it. The sugar imports haye been unusu- 
ally heavy by reason particularly of the greater amount of 
sugar utilized by the new refinery located there. The statis- 
tics of the Chief of Engineers reflect that nearly 3,000,000 tons 
of commerce passed through Texas City in 1923. 

The surveys authorized in the pending bill for Galveston 
and Texas City channels ought to be adopted and promptly and 
thoroughly made with a view to providing such additional im- 
provements in such channels as may be needed. 

The construction of the intracoastal canal will not only 
bring to the coastal section of Texas and territory contiguous 
thereto new and cheap transportation service, but should also 
materially increase the volume of commerce moving through 
the ports of Galveston and Texas City, for it will mean the 
handling through such ports of tonnage destined for and 
shipped from places and parts of the country not now reached 
through such ports by waterway service. 

Some idea of the extent of this increased volume may be 
gained from the figures previously stated with reference to the 
estimated tonnage which will utilize the intracoastal canal. 

The influence of the proposed waterway in bringing about 
lower and more favorable adjustment of other transportation 
rates will no doubt be yery considerable and thereby stimu- 
late a further increased movement of commerce generally 
through such ports. 

Further opportunity will be afforded for developing such 
localities as important points of distribution, and such oppor- 
tunity will likewisé be a most valuable one. 

The intracoastal canal, utilizing as far as possible natural 
and developed streams and canals along the route of the new 
waterway, promises relief from most, if not all, of the trans- 
portatfon problems confronting so much of the coastal section 
of southeast Texas and assures to a large part of Texas, as 
well as to Louisiana, a development of prosperity and progress 
which the resources of that section should command, but which 
in a large measure has been retarded by the need for more 
adequate transportation facilities. 

The proposed project, when completed, will prove one of 
the greatest assets of the sections and of the States through 
which it passes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the bill and 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, over 20 years ago I became 
interested in the practical utilization of our rivers, wrote the 
organization, and was for many years chairman of the speak- 
ers’ committee of the renewed plan, which resulted in bringing 
a President, Senators, Congressmen, governors, and mayors on 
long river trips of investigation that they might personally 
view the possibility of transportation addition and betterment. 

This was but one of the many renewals of an endeavor to 
render useful this great national system of waterways. Its 
feasibility immediately grips the imagination and its tre- 
mendous loss of power and opportunity holds the thought for 
construction. 

The whole valley has spent liberally of private money for 
exploitation and organized civic effort. 

It has been a favorate theme of governors, of progressive 
mayors of cities, and champions in both branches of Congress 
have fought for an enlightened national liberality and a com- 
prehensive continuous plan. 3 

These years of personal effort have been added to by partici- 
pation in highway development, with the hope that ultimately 
one general plan would result in the connection and coordina- 
tion of the highway, the railway, and the waterway. 

AN num 


The Mississippi Valley is an empire of wealth in itself, self- 
sustaining in its raw and manufactured products, raising on its 
fields more than two-thirds of the agricultural products of the 
Nation, manufacturing in its plants one-half of the aggregate 
products of the whole of America, feeding, clothing, and en- 
riching more than 60,000,000 men, women, and children—the 
richest, most prosperous, most productive area in the known 
world. 

Missouri, my own State, is its geographical center, equidistant 
from the valley’s northernmost boundary and the gulf and lying 
midway between the Appalachians on the east and the western 
watershed of the Father of Waters on the west. 

‘Twenty-two States, with a population in excess of one-half 
that of the entire Nation, lie wholly or in part within this 
vast area. The valley comprises Kansas on the west; Montana, 
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Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the Dakotas on the north; 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama on the south; and 
portions of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ohio on the east. 

At least four mountain areas are embraced within this 
boundary. There are forests and plains, thinly populated but 
teemingly productive flatlands, and then again great congested 
commercial centers. 

Pittsburgh on the east links up with Wheeling; Cincinnati, 
Frankfort, Louisville, and Paducah lead us southward toward 
Nashville, Birmingham, Montgomery, Memphis, Vicksburg, New 
Orleans, and Mobile. Chicago and St. Louis, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Davenport, Dubuque, Kansas City, Omaha, Tulsa, Little 
Rock, Dallas, and Houston—and far to the north, Bismarck— 
all these great centers play important, parts in working out the 
destinies of the valley. 

While more than half of the entire population of the Nation 
may be found in this great valley, nearly 70 per cent of the 
rural population is confined to this area. Incidentally, the area 
of the valley is all but 35 per cent of the entire area of the 
United States. 

On the valley's fields all but 15 per cent of the entire corn 
output of the Nation is grown. Two-thirds of the exportable 
products of America. Eighty per cent of the Nation’s wheat 
field is found. Practically all of our rye, barley, flaxseed, sugar 
cane, and oats are raised. On its 295,000,000 acres the potential 
productive wealth is incalculable. Its stock is about three- 
fourths of the total of the Nation. 

Producing more than one-half of the manufactured products 
of the United States, this great area turns out the agricultural 
implements of the world, 90 per cent of the automobiles, one- 
half of the brick and terra cotta, one-third of the leather, two- 
thirds of the wood, one-half of the furniture, one-half of the 
glass, and practically all of the iron and steel work, to say 
nothing of the valley's practical monopoly in the output of coal, 
coke, and iron ore. 

The Mississippi Valley is larger than the area of the whole 
of continental Europe. It is the world’s most precious area, 
God's richest grant to man. Its development in less than 100 
years is probably the most remarkable chapter in the history 
of our national growth. 

OUR USELESS RIVERS 


The House for more than 50 years has in careless fashion 
been dealing with the valley’s vital problem, without con- 
structive plan, doing a little at a time and watching that little 
being washed away, because we have built partly and not 
completely. 

A foundation without a roof will disintegrate, a road without 
maintenance will crumble and become impassable. A waterway 
is not different; if must be completed or remain useless. 

Now, what do we find the situation to be? 

Under the bridges that span the greatest natural system of 
waterways in the world—the waterways of the valley—our 
great rivers flow idly and uselessly on, disturbed only here and 
there by a spasmodic attempt of private capital to bring life 
and being to waterway transportation, and but recently by the 
Government's barge line experiments. 

The Mississippi River and its tributaries drain an area of 
1,250,000 square miles, a figure that challenges imagination. 

Early in our national history the pioneers saw the utility 
to which this great watershed could be placed and before the 
railroad came into existence, as early as 1819, the steamboat's 
whistle had echoed on the Mississippi and Missouri as far as 
Council Bluffs. 

But to-day these great, wide, natural transportation high- 
ways are practically unused. In comparison with their po- 
tential possibilities they are unused. From the Appalachians 
to the Rockies and from Minnesota to the Gulf, transportation 
by water is negligible when considered in the light of the gross 
tonnage available for such transportation, if the rivers can be 
successfully operated. 

Nor is this the only desultory fact. Great productive 
stretches of farm land, and, indeed, cities, have been and still 
are flooded annually. The Mississippi, waiting to be harnessed, 
races over its banks with clocklike precision, devastating hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of this rich Mississippi Valley. 
The Missouri at intervals swells over into Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska, taking its flood ioll of millions of dollars, 
and in some cases life. The incompleted locks and dams and 
basins of the Ohio are not able to hold the Ohio during its 
rampages. The Wabash, the Tennessee, the Arkansas, the Illi- 
nois, and the Red at times deluge parts of Arkansas, Texas, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Illinois, and Indiana. 

During these floods channels are changed, trees and logs 
swept into the streams, new deltas formed, sand bars erected, 
banks eaten from the one side of the river and extended on 


the other, makeshift docks torn from their moorings and 
swept downstream to form further obstruction and, in general, 
the great river beds left in a condition of chaos and unuse- 
fulness. 

Meanwhile the railroads, unable to keep up with the develop- 
ment of the commerce of the valley, for various reasons are 
unable to transport the cargoes that pile up on the freight 
platform. Fortunes are lost in rotted products and dwarfed 
production. The full productivity of the Mississippi Valley is 
curtailed. 

A large portion, practically all, of the 1,250,000 square miles 
of territory is merely drained by this great system—drained 
and flooded, but not served. 

In simple language, the greatest natural water system in the 
world remains idle and useless. 

As proof of the above statement it may be well to point out 
that one of the rivers—the Missouri—of this system has, 
according to the Missouri River Commission, a navigable 
length of 2,300 miles. 5 

This length is about three times that of the Rhine in Ger- 
many. And yet in a 30-year period of development of trans- 
portation in the two countries, 1875 to 1905—Germany and the 
United States—water transportation in Germany increased five 
times in aggregate tonnage, while railroad transportation in- 
creased four times. 

In the United States in the same period water transporta- 
tion practically disappeared from transportation calculations, 
while railroad development resulted in the carrying of prac- 
tically all our tonnage. 


THE NATIONAL SITUATION 


Before discussing the rivers in detail some statement should 
be made of the water transportation of the Nation in general 
and facts cited in connection with our harbors and Great Lakes 
and ocean outlets. To do this will in some measure indicate 
the relation of the river to the harbor of either the Gulf, the 
ocean, or the Lakes. The responsibility for legislation rests 
with Congress in all these phases of the waterways problem. 

In addition to 25,000 miles of navigable streams we have a 
coast of 21,354 miles, including bays and islands. 

The Great Lakes represent a combined length of navigable 
water of 1,400 miles, a distance as great as from Paris to 
Constantinople. 

There are approximately 20 first-class rivers emptying into 
the Atlantic from the Appalachians, and these range from be- 
tween 100 to 600 miles in length. 

The Columbia River, on the Pacific side, is 1,400 miles long. 
The Colorado is 1,100 miles in length. With the St. Lawrence 
River properly canalized for connection with the Great Lakes, 
and the Chicago strip connected up with the Mississippi—a 
project which has been repeatedly proposed and indorsed— 
transportation could sweep from the North Atlantic through 
the boundary section of Canada and the United States, through 
the Lakes, past Chicago, and down the Mississippi to the Gulf, 
taking care of intermediate points and short hauls. 

The figures of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
for the calendar year 1923 show a total of 38,682,092 tons of 
imports in the commerce of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
ports, valued at $3,327,011,950, and a total of 44,316,413 tons of 
exports, valued at $3,842,000,000, making a total of 82,900,000 
tons of foreign commerce, valued at 57,169,000, 000. 

The coastwise receipts, the report states, amounted to 
86.747.000 tons, valued at $5,000,000,000, while the coastwise 
shipments amounted to 90,633,000 tons, valued at $4,272,000,000. 

The total domestic commerce of the Pacific, Atlantic, and 
Gulf ports was 361,320,000 tons, valued at $19,217,000,000. 

On the Great Lakes the imports totaled 5,705,000 tons, 
valued at $166,852,000, and exports of 8,954,602 tons, valued 
at $86,511,000, making a total of 14,650,000 tons handled on the 
Lakes, at a valuation of $253,000,000. 

The domestic receipts on the Lakes amounted to 109,000,000 
tons, valued at $1,200,000,000, and shipments of 111,500,000 
tons, valued at $1,048,000,000. The total domestic commerce 
on the Lakes was 221,715,000 tons, valued at $2,261,000,000. 
After eliminating duplications, the report says, the net ton- 
nage of the Great Lakes was 125,000,000 tons, valued at 
$1,300,000,000. 

The Lakes are confined to the mileage represented by their 
farthest points, estimated at 1,400 miles. 

The Government reports show the rivers with a navigable 
length of 25,000 miles. 

On these 25,000 miles, including all canals and other chan- 
nels, owned publicly and privately, the total commerce was 
52,921,000 tons in 1923, valued at $1,009,831,000. 

The railroads, as I pointed out in a previous discussion of 
transportation, carried 1,387,942,000 tons of freight in 1923 
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and received a gross operating revenue of $6,289,000,000, or a 
revenue equal to six times the valuation of the cargoes trans- 
ported on the rivers of the Nation. 

In addition the railroads carried 1,009,000,000 passengers 
a distance of 38,297,000,000 miles in 1923, and there were no 
passengers to speak of carried on the rivers. 

These figures tell their own story. There is capital invested 
in water transportation. There is tonnage passing over prop- 
erly handled waterways. There is practically no traffic on 
the 25,000 miles of river highways. 

HISTORY OF THR WATERWAYS 

There is nothing new in the question of waterways. There 
should be. The public for years has been reading of the 
problem, has heard it discussed and denounced, indorsed and 
espoused. So far, however, Congress has been satisfied with 
annual expenditures, annual wrangles, annual investigations 
of the waterways, surveys, reports and further surveys. Proj- 
ect after project has been indorsed only to be abandoned 
later incompleted. The experiment of the waterways has 
never been proved or disproved, because it has not been a 
complete experiment, but merely a half-finished experiment, 
impossible of any probative weight. 

As far back as 1802 the Government began its work on the 
waterways of the country. A report of the Secretary of 
War made in 1915 shows that the first congressional appro- 
priation was on April 6, 1802, when $30,000 was set aside for 
the “ rivers.” 

This was a small amount, and the purpose for which it 
was set aside was general. No comprehensive scheme attended 
its consideration. 

In 1806 another appropriation was made of $25,000 for 
canals, and this ushered into the story of transportation in 
America the era of the canal. In 1807 a man by the name of 
Jesse Hawley had written articles in the Ontario Messenger 
abont a canal between Buffalo and Utica. He suggested that 
the National Government should foot the bill. But the Na- 
tional Government was not of a mind to do so, and the matter 
was taken up in the New York Legislature. 

It was not, however, until 1817 that the Erie Canal was 
started, financed upon the credit of the State of New York. 
It was opened in 1825. The Government appropriations mean- 
while for rivers and harbors were for reconsfruction work and 
assistance on a piecemeal scale. 

In 1828, actuated by the success of the Erie, the Government 
had taken a new attitude, and in that year $1,000,000 was ap- 
propriated for canals, 

This was the largest appropriation until 1837, when $1,686,- 
000 was appropriated, and out of this sum the rivers received 
$754,000, the largest appropriation up to that time. 

The harbors, however, were being cared for in annual appro- 
priations, as high as $1,000,000 being spent on them in one 

ear. 

i In 1852 the rivers received a second substantial appropria- 
tion, this being for $1,074,000, while in 1866 the canals came 
in for a period of assistance, in which almost annual allotments 
were made. In 1873 the Government finally got the river ap- 
propriation of that year up to the $2,000,000 mark, and in 1882 
the amount for the first time reached above the $10,000,000 
mark, when $12,000,000 was appropriated for the rivers. 

With varying success the advocates of the river improve- 
ment plan received occasional appropriations, but not with 
any apparent attempt on the part of Congress to conceive the 
river problem as a whole and act upon it accordingly. 

A NEW EBA FOR THE RIVERS 

Real river improvement actually began in 1870. Previous 
to that time the work was without system and the money prac- 
tically wasted. In 1878 the appropriations became somewhat 
noticeable. 

Attention had been given later to the Missouri, and what was 
known as the Missouri River Commission was created. By 
1902 it was discovered that seven or eight million dollars would 
haye to be spent on that river alone, and after considerable 
discussion the Missouri commission was abolished. 

It was not until 1907 that any governmental activity of a 
constructive character could really be said to have been at- 
tempted, 

Mr. Roosevelt, in connection with the Panama Canal plans, 
ordered a survey of the Missouri River situation, and what 
was known as the Inland Waterways Commission was created. 
The report of this board was the first comprehensive survey 
of any river problem from an engineering and business stand- 
point ever made. 

So that actually rlver development, so far as Congress is 
concerned, dates seriously to about 1878, and in a comprehen- 
sive way only as far back as 1907. 


Previous to the action of the President in calling for a com- 
prehensive survey, organizations had been formed for the pur- 
pose of spreading propaganda in favor of deep waterways. 

Personally, I had the honor of drawing the outline of the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf organization, which initiated the “14 feet 
through the valley” idea, and to the activities of which organi- 
zation, together with similarly formed bodies in other sections 
of the country, may be largely attributed the first comprehen- 
sive study of the waterways as vital factors in the transporta- 
tion problem. 

The greatest activity of public-spirited citizens and Govern- 
ment authorities was manifested first between the years 1900 
and 1907. As a result of the work of these men and the crea- 
tion of the Inland Waterways Commission, the first real plans 
for waterway improvement were laid. 

The report of the Inland Commission recommended that 
$20,000,000 be spent on the Missouri from Kansas City to its 
juncture with the Mississippi above St. Louis. 

What happened is quite fresh in the minds of many. A 
battle ensued in Congress. It was a bitter fight, and not until 
1910 was there an appropriation of $1,000,000 for this purpose. 
It was during this fight that the “pork-barrel” charges took 
on serious aspect and threatened to end the waterways pro- 
gram. 

Even the appropriation of 1910 of $1,000,000 had a rider 
attached to it providing for a “reexamination” of the Missouri 
situation, and it was not until 1912 that the appropriation was 
finally made available. 

As a sample of governmental processes, it may be said that 
three years after $6,250,000 had been spent, Con- 
gress ordered another “reexamination.” 

THE SITUATION SINCB 1915 


There is hardly anyone conyersant with public affairs who 
will not recall the “ black eye” which the waterways tempora- 
rily received in the report of Lieut. Col. Herbert Deakyne in 
1915. He was in actual charge of an investigation of the 
Missouri and made the report to his superior officers in the 
War Department. One of these sustained the report, which 
gave it added weight. Another, however, finally disapproved 
it, and the program of the river again took on new life. 

Colonel Deakyne, for one thing, set forth that the traffie 
on the Missouri River amounted to 309,684 tons. Of this, he 
said, all but 37,500 tons consisted of logs, sand, and gravel dug 
up from the river itself and handled by the dredges. He threw 
suspicion in other ways on the river program. 

All the river associations of the Nation denounced the report 
and many of the leading newspapers of the Central and West 
Central States answered the report in vehement editorial 
denunciation. 

At this time there was but one large boat company operat- 
ing on the Missouri, the Kansas City Navigation Co., organized 
in 1912 through popular subscription of $1,000,000, which com- 
pany in 1915 had 2 towboats and 13 steel barges.. Whether 
the company was successful has been argued pro and con, 
but in 1917, when the Goyernment took over the transporta- 
tion of the Nation, the company sold out to the administration, 
and its boats became Federal property. 

During the later years of river improvement some work has 
been done by the States but largely the present situation is 
the result of Federal activity. And while the waterways sys- 
tem is direly in need of attention, some great adyances have 
been made. 

The Ohio River lock and dam system (of course, wholly 
inadequate to take care of the present traffic and out of the 
question with respect to potential traffic) represents at least 
a comprehensive idea, however niggardly it may have been 
treated financially. 

The Mississippi has been deepened, but insufficiently. ‘The 
Missouri has been treated to both bed and bank attention, but 
inadequately. The Ohio has been given the benefit of locks 
and dams, but inadequately. All of the various projects upon 
which money has been spent are only completed to an extent 
less, in many cases, than 50 per cent. 

No completed experiment in waterways transportation has 
actualy been made. No project has been carried out on a busi- 
nesslike basis. No project has been finished. 

There are the Flushing Bay and Creek project, the Delaware 
River, Wilmington Harbor, Salem River, Cambridge Harbor, 
Onancock River, Norfolk Harbor, the waterway from Charles- 
ton to Wintah Bay, Miami Harbor, Houston Ship Channel, the 
Mississippi River from the mouth to, the Ohio River, the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to Minneapolis, the Missouri from 
Kansas City to the mouth, the Ohio lock and dam reconstruc- 
tion, several harbors on the Great Lakes, San Diego Harbor, 
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the Columbia River in Washington, and other projects, all 
needing assistance, all incomplete, and all suffering from 
piecemeal appropriation and lack of maintenance. 

These projects do not take into consideration certain of the 
Great Lakes projects and other plans for the Eastern section 
of the country, nor do they contemplate the St. Lawrence im- 
provement. They are simply those projects having to do with 
rivers and harbors to which attention has already been given 
and on which moneys have been spent. If these projects are 
not taken care of, the money of the past will be lost. 

AN UNTRIED EXPERIMENT 

Up to 1924 the amount appropriated by the United States 
in the matter of rivers, harbors, and canals reached the grand 
total of $1,255,392,000, 

For rivers alone up to 1915 when the first summary of past 
expenditures was made, there had been spent $475,000,000. On 
canals $45,000,000, and on harbors $270,000,000. 

These amounts have been increased to total the $1,255,000,000 
figure as the grand total, but it will be seen that under the 
annual appropriations made since 1915 the rivers have, com- 
paratively, received only about one-third of the amount nomi- 
nally appropriated for “rivers and harbors.” 5 

And whatever the amount might be, had the rivers received 
it all the fact remains that the projects are uncompleted. 

For instance, the original project approved by Congress for 
the Mississippi River from the Ohio to St. Louis, Mo., called 
for an expenditure of about $21,000,000. 

Instead of spending $21,000,000 during the 12-year period pro- 
vided for in the bill passed in 1910, oniy $1,900,000 was ex- 
pended throughout this period. 

At this rate of expenditure it would take 132 years to com- 
plete this project. 

Only 132 years to wait! 

The Missouri project between St. Louis and Kansas City 
was to have cost when approyed in 1913, $20,000,000. The 
maintenance cost was estimated and is about $500,000. The 
annual appropriation since 1913 has averaged $890,000, 

At that rate it will take 50 years to finish the job. 

These two situations or circumstances indicate the unbusi- 
nesslike methods of Congress in dealing with the river problem 
indicate also the truth of the statement that the waterways 
experiment has not been tried and prove conclusively that no 
decision can as yet be rendered as to whether tlie waterways 
can be made profitable or not, 3 

To remedy this situation of continued maintenance charges 
and extended building periods on a limited annual appropria- 
tion there is now before Congress a plan to take care of the 
river situation through a Federal bond issue on the same 
theory as that by which the States have begun to construct 
their highways. 

IN CONCLUSION 


After all is said and done the ultimate and only reasonable 
excuse for the development of a waterways system is the 
benefit to the citizen—the farmer, the manufacturer, and the 
consumer. Exports resulting from the coordination of river 
and ocean or lake harbor merely contribute to the enrichment 
of the individual through national progress. 

That benefit can be brought about, if at all, in two ways by 
means of the waterways: 

(1) By increasing or tending to increase production through 
the facilitating of traffic movements; 

(2) By reduced rates. 

The first of these is a matter which seems readily discernible. 
If the farmer in Missouri can get his product, whether it be 
corn, rye, oats, hay, wheat, wood, or ore, on the boat and be 
assured of its ready conduct to market, the stimulus to his 
business is not a questionable matter, If the manufacturer of 
bulky, slow-freight products is assured of the same river 
service, the result is the same. 

It is the question of rates upon which the river movement 
strikes a snag. Opponents will argue that water transporta- 
tion in the long run is more expensive or nonproductive to 
private capital. We are told that the general reduction of rates 
is not possible through water competition. Advocates of river 
highways will argue thut the river will ultimately be the means 
of “ chastising” the railroads. : 

Either side is engaging in a dispute the facts. of which are 
not obtainable. And for the yery excellent reason that, strictly 
Speaking, we have had no experience in the United States of 
actual competition or cooperation between rail and water be- 
cause we have had no extensive river transportation since the 
development of the railroads. 

And again, if the river advocate attempts to show that the 
river when properly developed will cut rates to the ultimate 


ruin of the railroads he is engaging in a propaganda which, if 
possible of realization, would result in a national calamity. 

The industrial or agricultural community could no more 
operate without a successful railway system than it could sub- 
sist without the river. Whatever the result of the river de- 
velopment may be, rail and water transportation must be 
worked out harmoniously through orderly cooperation as to 
rates and upon the broad theory of service to the public and 
encouragement of private capital. 

There is waterway transportation to-day of certain heavy 
bulk commodities over the Ohio and the Mississippi. But it 
can not be said to be either competitive or cooperative with 
the railroads, There are periods of the year when floods in- 
terfere, and others when low water militates against successful 
operation. Wharfing and terminal facilities are limited and 
inadequate. No system of interchange of traffic between the 
roads and the waterway has been worked out upon a compre- 
hensive scale. The river fronts of the large communities are 
largely controlled by the railroads, channels are uncertain, and 
river beds at times hazardous. 

It has also been said that private capital will not invest in 
Waterway carriers. We do not know whether it will or not. It 
did in the railways in an even more hazardous experiment in 
the pioneer days. We are in the pioneer days of our water- 
ways. Granting that the Government owns the river ways and 
offers them to private capital, it must offer them ready for 
use. 

And they are not ready for use to-day. 

With questionable depths, dangerous channels, changing 
beds, unharnessed fiood waters, easily rayaged banks, no ter- 
minal frontages at industrial points, limited wharfing facili- 
ties, and no accepted theory of rate cooperation, it seems patent 
that to say the Government is offering the rivers to private 
9 for use is to indulge in a euphemism that has little 
ac x 

We have made only partial experiment with our rivers. We 
will not have experimented with them until we have prepared 
them for use. 

When the Missouri farmer finds that he can ship his product 
by water, or by rail and water, and have it shipped properly 
to a market that is accessible to the river or the river and rail, 
when he can do this and then finds that he bas not been 
benefited, he can then say that waterways transportation is a 
failure. 

But not until then. 

The farmer and the manufacturer is entitled to that oppor- 
tunity.. After spending more than a billion dollars to start the 
experiment Congress should now take comprehensive steps to 
make the experiment real. 

We can not say the experiment failed, because it has not 
been completed. 

Our first duty is its completion. We have gone too far to 
stop now. We have not reached the point of demonstration. 
We can not pass upon the matter either as a triumph or failure. 

The possibilities are too great, the present national invest- 
ment is too large, to falter; we must go through. 

The man who is responsible for public waste is the man who 
helps block the connected, continuous plan of completion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield now to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. WATEINS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am in fayor of the bill and 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, the vice of the pending bill 
lies in its failure to provide for an authorization of a survey of 
the channel of the Columbia and lower Willamette Rivers, be- 
tween Portland and the sea. The channels of these rivers 
should be deepened and widened. Under congressional act of 
July 25, 1912, House document 1278 of the Sixty-first Congress, 
third session, a project of 30 feet deep and 300 feet wide was 
designated. This and more have been accomplished through 
dredging and diking. S 

Meteoric increase in tonnage. make imperative further im- 
provements, but I find that amendments are impossible, due to 
the honor-bound agreement under which this bill is being con- 
sidered. I give notice, however, that every effort will be made 
to amend it in the Senate. 
` To the end that your long-neglected education may be re- 
paired somewhat, I now seize this opportunity to inform you 
of the facts that would justify the authorization and later the 
appropriation. 

The Columbia River, or Oregon as it is sometimes called, is 
the largest river on the western side of America. It is the 
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second largest river in the United States. Its source is Co- 
lumbia Lake in British Columbia. Its estimated length is 
1,400 miles. The Columbia and its branches haye over 2,100 
miles of navigable waters. The area drained by it and its 
tributaries has been computed to be approximately 300,000 
square miles. 

The State of Washington is to the north, and Oregon is to 
the south of the Columbia. Portland is the chief metropolis 
of this entire area. From Portland to the sea it is approxi- 
mately 113 miles. 

Portland, in so far as population is concerned, is the twenty- 
fourth city in the United States, but it ranks seventh among 
the ports of the United States in outbound foreign overseas 
traffic. 

Portland is not only the largest lumber manufacturing port 
in the United States; it is the largest in the world. It ships 
more lumber than any other port anywhere in the world. 

The exports during 1924 amounted to 386,000,000 feet, valued 
at $9,815,000. In 1923 we shipped 323,600,000 feet, an increase 
of 20 per cent over the value shipped the year before. The 
tonnage of all the commerce has increased 12% per cent in 
volume over last year. 

Portland is the leading wheat shipping port for American 
wheat in the United States, and its record is two and one-half 
times as great as that of its nearest competitor, not even ex- 
cepting Galyeston, New York, Chicago, or any other place. 

The exports during 1924 amounted to 21,200,000 bushels, 
valued at $26,000,000. Bear this in mind, I am giving you the 
figures for 1924, and they show an increase over 1923, as I have 
said, of 1214 per cent in volume and 20 per cent in value. Over 
a period of probably 10 years it has increased from 10 to 25 per 
cent annually. 

The domestic shipments by steamer to American cities 
amounted to 2,500,000 bushels of wheat, valued at $3,800,000. 

Portland is not only the leading lumber and wheat exporting 
eenter in this country. It is the leading flour exporting port on 
the Pacific coast. It surpasses Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, or any other place on the coast. That is due to the fact 
that the inland empire of 300,000 square miles on the banks of 
the Columbia River has a down haul of 5 per cent. The wheat 
comes right down the river to our big elevators at Portland and 
from there to all ports throughout the world. 

The exports during 1924 amounted to 1,400,000 barrels of 
flour, valued at $7,158,312. The domestic shipments by steamer 
to American cities amounted to 887,000 barrels, valued at 


,000. 

The shipments from the Columbia River during the year 
ended July 1, 1924, amounted to 3,672,832 barrels. 

Portland is the leading apple shipping port on the Pacific 
coast, and it is second in the United States. The exports during 
1924 amounted to 844,068 boxes, valued at $1,706,171. The total 
cargo handled by ocean-going vessels to and from Portland 
during 1924 amounted to 4,500,000 tons, valued at $275,000,000. 

In 1923 it amounted to 3,950,000 tons, valued at $230,000,000. 

The total water-borne commerce, according to the records of 
the United States Army engineers, which include river traffic, 
will show 8,250,000 tons. 

Not only does the maritime commerce show an increase of 
12% per cent in volume but 20 per cent in value over the pre- 
ceding year, and larger boats are coming every year. 

Portland has 54 steamship lines, giving regular service to the 
principal ports of the world. Ten railway lines serve Portland, 
five of which are transcontinental systems. 

Portland is a large prune and canned goods shipping port. 
The exports of prunes during 1924 amounted to 9,800 tons, 
valued at $1,523,000. The domestic shipments to other Ameri- 
can cities amounted to 16,000 tons, valued at over $2,000,000. 

The exports of canned goods for the same year amounted to 
6,500 tons, valued at $1,500,000. 

The domestic shipments were 25,698 tons valued at $7,147,000. 

The total number of vessels cleared from Portland during 
1924 was 1,491. a 

Mr. SHREVE. How large is Portland now? 

Mr. WATKINS. Portland by the last census had 260,000, 
but a reliable estimate shows that it has 342,000 people. 

Portland is not only the seventh city of all the ports of the 
United States in outbound foreign overseas traffic, it is the first 
of all the Pacific ports in outgoing foreign commerce. 

Customs collections of the Portland district for the calendar 
year 1924, based on actual receipts for 11 months and an esti- 
mate of December collections, reached the very respectable total 
of $1,285,107.27. This was $66,153.73 below the collections for 
1923, which was a banner year. However, the fiscal year 1924 


showed a slight increase over the fiscal year 1923, collections 
for the two periods being $1,248,951 and $1,188,389, respectively. 
Collections by months for the calendar year 1924 follow: 

$93, 148, 32 


78, 356. 
148, 974. 


The normal growth of import business was interrupted by 
the war, but since 1918 imports have been making rapid for- 
ward strides. A review of collections for the period 1919-1924 
is interesting, as it gives a fair conception of the increase of 
dutiable foreign tonnage arriving at the local port. The figures 
follow: 
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Year over 1918 


Collections 


Per cent 
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The value of all imports for the calendar year 1924 was 
$10,335,157, an increase of $195,021 over the preceding year. 
This is a comparatively small increase, but 1923 made an 
exceptionally large advance over the preceding year, the 
year’s total being $10,140,136 and the increase $2,327,190, or 
30 per cent. Exports for the year just closed totaled $63,- 
998,230, an increase of $11,488,509, or 22 per cent over the 1923 
total of $52,509,721. 

Extensive sheep raising in northwestern group of States 
has led to concentration of wool clip at Portland for storage, 
manufacture, and annual auction. Portland ranks second 
only to Boston as Nation’s wool market. Eight woolen mills 
are established in vicinity. Portland is largest wool manu- 
facturing city west of the Mississippi. 

Tributary to this wonderful city is an empire unequaled 
and unsurpassed by any land anywhere. 

Because of strategic position at foot of only down grade 
from the rich productive plateaus of the Rocky Mountains, 
which extends from Canada to the Mexican border, Portland 
is natural outlet for a vast hinterland. 

It is estimated 100,000,000 bushels of grain are annually 
raised within immediate tributary territory and which, with 
other products of 10,000,000 acres of land under crop, naturally 
seek market through the port of Portland. 

The Pacific Northwest, of which Portland’s hinterland is a 
major portion, leads in supply of raw materials on which in- 
dustry is based. It is estimated that approximately one-fifth 
of remaining standing timber in United States is located in 
Oregon alone. 

Minerals abound throughout tributary territory, with one of 
world’s largest phosphate rock deposits in southern Idaho, so 
located that marketing is naturally through the port of Port- 
land. Rich deposits of coal in Wyoming and Utah fields like- 
wise find a route of least resistance via port of Portland. 

The port of Portland is the only Pacific coast port where 
transcontinental rail lines from Rocky Mountain plateaus con- 
nect with ocean carriers without having to climb over the 
snow-covered peaks of Cascade and Sierra Ranges. 

Population of countries bordering on Pacific Ocean is 
estimated at 910,000,000 people. This great consuming mar- 
ket becomes more attractive each year, developing water-borne 
traffic in the resources of the Pacific Northwest with its neigh- 
bors of the Far East. 

The following facts submitted to me by the port of Portland 
are not only reliable but interesting: 


The mean depth of entrance channel from Pacific Ocean through 
mouth of Columbia River leading to port of Portland is 43 feet for 
width of 4,000 feet, and for width of 1% miles, mean depth of 40 feet 
obtains. (From survey United States Army Engineers“ Department, 
June, 1921.) 
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Rock jetties, extending miles into ocean, protect barbor entrance, 


with open-water space between of abont 2 miles. 
United States Government at cost of $16,000,000.) 

Channel entrance is well supplied with all necessary aids to naviga- 
tion, including lightship, buoys, pilotage service, and other facilities 
for uninterrupted navigation day or night. (Listed in United States 
Government publications, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
charts, ete.) 

Mean rise of tide at channel entrance, 7.5 feet, extending in dimin- 
ishing amount up river to port of Portland Harbor. 

The Pacific Northwest, one of the last sections of the United States 
to be developed, is fast fulfilling the propbetic words of ex-President 
Roosevelt : 

“The Mediterranean era died with the discovery of America; the 
Atlantic era has reached the height of its development; the Pacific 
era, destined to be the greatest, is just at the dawn.” 


[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want, first, to clear an impression upon the mind of my 
distinguished friend from Oklahoma, Mr. McKrown. He seems 
to think that there is a bug under the chip for the reason that 
the amounts of these different projects are not mentioned in 
the bill. This bill is prepared in exactly the same manner and 
in the same terms as other river and harbor bills that have 
been presented in recent years. There was a time when the 
River and Harbor Committee had the authority to appro- 
priate money, and at that time, of course, the amounts were 
specified in the bills, because it was necessary to make specific 
appropriations for specific purposes, but for six or seven years 
that has not been the case, and now the money when it is 
appropriated is in a lump sum, handled by the Appropriations 
Committee, and the river and harbor bills never mention 
the specific amounts that are authorized on the particular 
projects. However, all have the assurance that the total 
amounts to only $39,151,000 for all these projects. 

I want now to explain to the committee something about 
what I conceive to be the most important industry that is now, 
ever has been, or probably ever can be presented to the Ameri- 
can people, an industry that is vitally interested in waterway 
transportation, an industry that enters into almost every other 
industry known to the American people—the sulphur industry. 

I should like to tell something about the importance of it, but 
my time will not permit. There is hardly an industry in the 
United States that does not depend upon sulphur or sulphuric 
acid in some proportion or compound or in some form. It does 
not appear in the finished product, but is the means to an end. 
Without it you could not make cloth or textiles of any kind, 
you could not make paper, you could not vulcanize rubber, you 
could not galvanize iron, you could not pickle steel, you could 
not make explosives necessary for national defense; you could 
not perform any of those things without the use of sulphur and 
sulphuric acid; you could not have any artificial fertilizer, and 
more than half the world output of to-day is consumed in 
fertilizer. I shall insert in the Rxcond, with the permission of 
the committee, some brief extracts from public documents and 
from some of the leading scientific works, and I hope gentlemen 
will find time to read them. I take time now to read one of 
those taken from Bulletin 102, issued by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1917, by Joseph E. Pogue, director of mineral tech- 
nology. He says: 

Sulphur is a chemical element of major importance to man. In addi- 
tion to its utilization in practically every form of industry, it enters 
into the make-up of both vegetable and animal tissue and is conse- 
quently essential to life itself. 

Without sulphur the manufacture of commercial rubber would cease 
and in turn the countless activities dependent upon the use of rubber. 
Without it a great number of chemical industries would be crippled, 
involving the loss of hundreds of products catering to the needs of the 
individual, as well as to the machinery of state, such as paper, gun- 
powder, medicinal preparations, bleaches, dyes, insecticides, and matches. 
And with no sulphuric acid the manufacture of commercial fertilizers 
and of many explosives, not to mention an interminable list of other 
important products, would be impossible. The provision of an adequate 
source of sulphur properly administered thus assumes the significance 
of a national responsibility in which the individual has the concern of 
direct personal welfare as well as that dictated by his share in the 
obligations of state. To contribute to an understanding of how ade- 
quately this responsibility for the United States is fulfilled is the 
actuating motive for this paper. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ALMON, I presume the gentleman will either now or 
later insert in the Recorp the location of the sulphur mines 
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of the country and show how these are affected by river and 
harbor improvement. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall give all that information if I 


am permitted, and I shall show how vitally that industry de- 


pends upon waterway transportation. 

Mr. KINDRED. Are not these remarks which apply to sul- 
phur also true as to the great steel industry and other bulky 
freights? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true, but without sulphur you 
would have no steel industry of any consequence; it would be 
impossible. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will. 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. The Intercoastal Canal runs right into 
these great sulphur deposits? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When extended to Corpus Christi it will 
run within 2 miles of 82 per cent of the sulphur output of 
the entire world. I will give the figures from the Bureau of 
Mines and from the United States Geological Survey. I will 
show you also that when we were forced to get sulphur from 
Sicily and Japan we paid $20, $25, and $30 a ton for it, To- 
day it is $14 a ton, and America is producing the major por- 
tion of it, more than 80 per cent, far more than that, and the 
district within 2 miles of this proposed canal is producing 
ns a cent of the sulphur output of the United States. [Ap- 

use. 

J have here a letter from the Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, with statement showing the world produe- 
tion of sulphur for the years 1922 and 1923, as fallows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unitep STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR; 
Washington, January 10, 1925. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran MR. MANSFIELD : In further reply to your letter of January 
7, I am taking pleasure in inclosing the world table on sulphur, which 
I promised in my letter of a day or so ago. You will note that the 
figures are for sulphur ore, refined sulphur, etc., aud are therefore 
not comparable. The countries reporting sulphur production do not 
give the figures except as reported in this table. United States, 
Italy, and Japan, in the order mentioned, make by far the largest 
sulphur production. 

Very cordially yours, Gro. Oris Sutrn, Director. 


Production of sulphur in the principal producing countries in mes and 
123, in metrio tons 


Country and product 


922, 923, 
quantity | quantity 


1 No production reported. 

Rai shipments, 

2 Dats not available. 

7 Additional to the sulphur rock mined. 

From this it will be seen that the domestic production in 
1923 was 2,068,776 tons, while the foreign production was only 
303,224 tons, not including sulphur rock amounting to 116,327 
tons. This sulphur rock, the director informs us, is not com- 
parable with sulphur. 

On page 2, Mineral Resources of the United States, 1923, part 
2, issued by the Geological Survey, appears the following 
language: 

As usual, the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., and the Freeport Sulphur 
Co., of Texas, and the Union Sulphur Co., of Louisiana, produced 
over 99.9 per cent of the output of sulphur in the United State. 

On page 5 of this bulletin is a partial list of commodities, 
in the production of which sulphuric acid is an essential. It 
is as follows: 

Alcohol, alum, aniline, artificial fertilizers, artificial silk. beltings, 
binders, bleaching agent, celluloid, cements, chemicals, dyes, ebanite, 
elastics, explosives, fabrics, fire extinguisher, fireworks, food presery- 
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atives, fumigant, fungicide, glass, glue, glycerin, illuminant, inor- 
ganic or organic acids, insecticides, laboratory reagent, leather, liquid 
fuel, livestock food, lubricants, matches, medicine, metallurgy, motor 
fuels, moving picture films, paints, paper, paper bleaching, photography, 
plastics, poison, refrigerating reagent, rodent externrinator, rubber 
hose, tires, and other rubber goods, shoe polish, soap, soda, solvent, 
steel pickling and galvanizinz, storage batteries, sugar, tanning, tex- 
tiles, and water purification, 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1915, 
speaking of the sulphur development in Louisiana and Texas, 
on page 195 says: 

Sulphuric acid is a commodity so extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of other chemicals that it has come to be regarded as a criterion 
or gauge of the activity of the country in chemical manufactures in 
general. It is probably used for a greater variety of purposes than 
any other chemical, one of the more important being the manufacture 
of superphosphate, used in artificial fertilizers, from phosphate rock, 


On page 4, Bulletin 184, Bureau of Mines, for the year 1920, 
appears the following language: 


Sulphuric acid is one of the most important of all chemicals, not 
only because of the large quantities manufactured, but also because 
of the wide use of the acid in many different industrial works. - Sul- 
phurie acid is to the chemical industry what iron is to metallurgy. 
The general public, however, does not realize this fact, for sulphurie 
acid does not appear in the finished product as does iron or steel, but 
is only an intermediate raw material, or is only a means to an end. 
It is essential in many industries, such for example, as in the manu- 
facture of phosphate fertilizers, explosives, dyes, petroleum products, 
of various acids other than sulphuric, of ammonium sulphate, alumi- 
num sulphate, and innumerable other chemical and metallurgical prod- 
ucts. In recent years in the United States, especially in the East, the 
demand for sulphuric acid for chemical and metallurgical industries 
has been an accurate and sensitive barometer of the general business 
conditions, This demand for acid responds much more quickly to a 
general slump or boom in the industrial world than does the demand 
for iron and steel. 


On pages 6 and 7 of the same bulletin, the following: 


The growth of the acid industry during the year prior to 1914 was 
due very largely to the growth of the fertilizer business in the South, 
and to the increased amount of oil refining in the East and North. 
Ingalls estimated that of the approximately 1,600,000 tons of acid 
(50° B. basis) made in 1900, 800,000 tons, or nearly 50 per cent, was 
used in fertilizers, and 320,000 tons, or 20 per cent, was used in oil 
refining, the remainder, 480,000 tons, being used for pickling steel and 
for manufacturing other acids and chemical products. The consump- 
tion of nearly 500,000 tons for steel pickling and chemical manufac- 
tire indicates the rapid growth of these industries in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, 

On pages 18 and 19 the following: 

Prior to the war the consumption of acid for phosphate fertilizer 
was about 2,300,000 tons (basis, 50° B.). Up to June, 1919, the con- 
sumption of acid for phosphate fertilizers has been more than 2,500,000 
tons, or more than 60 per cent of the total production, and the con- 
sumption is without doubt going to increase year by year. Not only 
is the use of phosphate fertilizer still increasing in the South, but it 
is beginning to be an important factor west of the Mississippi River. 


On page 416, Mineral Resources of the United States, 1916, 
part 2, from the Geological Survey, is the following language: 

Sulphur is used for many different purposes, but the greatest con- 
sumption is in the manufacture of paper and in the preparation of 
chemicals. According to information from paper manufacturers about 
one-eighth of a ton of sulphur is used for each ton of sulphite pulp 
manufactured. According to census returns, the production of sulphite 
pulp in the United States in 1914 consumed 136,456 short tons of 
sulphur. 


On page 58 of a similar volume for the year 1918, is the 
following: 

The most important of the classes of manufacture, so far as the 
consumption of the sulphuric acid is involved, are (1) the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer; (2) the refining of petroleum products; (3) the 
iron, steel, and coke industries; (4) the manufacture of nitrocellulose, 
nitroglycerin, celluloid, etc.; and (5) general metallurgic and chemical 
practice. According to Utley Wedge, of Ardmore, Pa., the amount 
of 50° Baumé sulphuric acid consumed in the United States for various 
purposes during normal years is as follows: 
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Tt will be observed that the item of 150,000 tons for explo- 
sives, mentioned above, refers to pre-war conditions. The total 
consumption of sulphuric acid for explosives, both military and 
domestic, for the year 1918 was 2,700,000 tons. Consequently 
about 2,550,000 tons were made use of that year for military 
purposes, and without these great sulphur deposits as a mili- 
tary asset we would have been considerably handicapped in the 
prosecution of the war. The Government operated these mines 
during the war, and before going overseas General Pershing 
placed a company of soldiers there to protect them from vio- 
lence, and this guard was maintained until the armistice. 

From Bulletin, United States Geological Survey, 1919: 


Among the most promising fields for the increased use of sulphur is 
its application as a direct fertilizer, Tests conducted by agricultural 
experiment stations and independent observers point unequivocally to 
the conclusion that the use of sulphur on many soils is decidedly 
advantageous and that, in fact, it is now even questioned whether 
certain fertilizer substances are not really effective mainly because 
of the sulphur they contain. 


These statements in regard to sulphur and sulphuric acid are 
not my own. They are the statements of the highest official 
authorities of our Government who have those questions to 
deal with. I will now supplement those statements with a few 
from an unofficial source taken from the leading scientific and 
technical journals, 

In the periodical entitled “ Raw Material,” for the month of 
September, 1921, Doctor Davis, B. A., assistant fellow (sulphur 
fellowship) Mellon Institute of Industrial Research of the 
University of Pittsburgh, says: r 


Sulphur, the metallurgist's bugaboo when it forms more than a trace 
in his analysis, is nevertheless as essential in the production of steel 
and other metals as in nearly every other basic industry, Without 
sulphuric acid it would be impossible to pickle steel and galvanize it. 
It is gratifying to note that the dominant position in the production of 
this vital element has been wrested from Italy by the United States. 

The growth of the sulphur industry has been concurrent with that 
of modern civilization, for in practically every industry sulphur, or one 
of its compounds, is used. To-day American sulphur has the dominant 
position in the world’s market, although this position bas been acquired 
wholly in the present century. Until 1903 American sulphur produc- 
tion was a question of a few tons per year, and practically all the 
sulphur used in the world came from Italy, or more particularly from 
Sicily. 

The Manufacturers’ Record of July 10, 1924, contains the 
following: 

Sulphur enters at some stage of manufacturing into the making of a 
surprisingly large proportion of everything we use, and a complete list 
of its various uses would be almost impossible to compile. The indus- 
tries in the order of thelr importance in the consumption of sulphur 
are as follows: 

Acid phosphate (sulphuric acid used). 

2. Paper and pulp. 

8, Chemicals (other than sulphuric acid). 

4. Sulphuric acid (other than for industries enumerated in this list). 
5. Agriculture (other than acid phosphate). 

6. Rubber. 

7. Galvanizing. 

8. Explosives. 

The first item of the above lst, both from the standpoint of tonnage 
consumed and of its importance to farmers and to the Nation, is that 
of fertilizers. Phosphates form a large part of the mixed fertilizers 
used in this country, and practically all of this fertilizing material is 
prepared by treating ground phosphate rock, known as “ floats,” with 
sulphuric acid for the purpose of making the phosphates soluble and 
so rendering them available as plant food. 

The Scientific American of May, 1918, contains an interesting 
article by H. E. Howe, chemical engineer. He says: 

Sulphur, always an essential, has assumed a new importance lately 
in that in some form or other it is the starting point in sulphuric-acid 
manufacture, and this acid is necessary in most chemical processes. 
Munition production would be impossible without large quantities of 
sulphuric acid. It is also required in the fertilizer industry, which 
has a direct bearing upon food supply, and is a raw material in re- 
fining processes, glucose manufacture, the dyestuff industry, metallurgy, 
and many other important lines. Sulphur, as such, finds application in 
gunpowder, matches, rubber vulcanization, germicides, bleachers, ete. 


So the progress of the race depends upon sulphur just about as much 
as upon any one single element. 


The same periodical of April, 1924, says: 

Sulphur is one of the most important raw materials found in the 
earth. In the chemical and allied industries such as rubber, food, 
paper, insecticide, etc., it plays a very essential role, more so than any 
other chemical element, First and foremost of its uses is the manue 
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ture of the “king of chemicals,” sulphuric acid, whose consumption is 
said to measure the progress of all industrial enterprise. Most people 
do not realize the peculiar significance of sulphuric acid, how much 
their welfare depends upon it. 

The food we eat is fertilized with materials that are made with the 
aid of sulphuric acid; the dyes that are used to color our fabrics; the 
gasoline that drives our motor cars; the lubricating oil that oils 
the bearings of our machines; the metals that are made into 
various articles of adornment; and household utensils, such as 
knives, forks, etc, are all made with the aid of sulphuric acid. 
The acid enters into the process of dyeing, bleaching, and finishing 
of all textile fabrics. It is responsible for the dynamite that blasts 
out our coal, for the celluloid that is made into toilet articles, for 
the moyving-picture films that entertain us after the hard day's work 
is over. The acid is used to make various products that enter into 
the manufacture of soap, glass, perfumes, drugs, and many other 
products. In fact, we can scarcely use an article that is not related 
to sulphuric acid in some way. Hence, it is not strange that the 
acid has been called the barometer of business, the indicator of the 
prosperity of the country, The importance of sulphur, more than 
half the production of which is employed in making sulphuric acid, is 
thus evident from this one use of the substance. 


The American Chemical Society has recently had hundreds 
of tests made with sulphur as a building material. The result 
of these tests, as shown by the report of W. H. Kobbe, of New 
York, synopsis of which was published in the Washington 
Post of November 30 last, shows that Portland cement con- 
crete absorbs 17 per cent by weight of molten sulphur, which 
adds 1,000 per cent to its tensile strength. A lean mix of 
cement and sand, breaking under tension of 150 to 200 pounds, 
has been increased to 2,000 pounds, notwithstanding the fact 
that the sulphur alone is comparatively very brittle and easily 
broken or crushed. 

It is very evident to anyone who has made an investigation 
of the subject that there is no known element or commodity 
that is performing a greater service than sulphur to the Nation 
and to civilization. To eliminate it from our industries would 
be the setting aside of the progress we haye made from the 
beginning. To it, more than anything else, is due the credit 
for making America great, as it is an essential in practically 
every industry in which America leads the world, and new 
and important uses are almost daily being found by the 
great army of experts and scientists who are constantly mak- 
ing experimentations. 

The United States produces approximately 2,100,000 tons of 
sulphur, 450,000 of which are exported. The foreign produc- 
tion is about 400,000 tons. Our imports are practically noth- 
ing. We consume a little more than three-fifths of the world’s 
supply, while the rest of the world consumes less than two- 
fifths. 

We should consume all of the home production of sulphur. 
When we send it abroad it adds many fold to the supply of 
foreign commerce that comes in competition in the world mar- 
kets with the products of American farms and American fac- 
tories. By consuming it at home we add to our home produc- 
tion, and, to the same extent, diminish foreign competition. 
The product now being exported, if applied to fertilize the 
farms and supplied to the factories of the United States, would 
produce national wealth a thousandfold greater than that rep- 
resented by the few millions now received for the export prod- 
uct. Cheap and adequate transportation is the solution. 

We formerly received practically all of our sulphur supply 
from Sicily. The mines there came under the control of the 
Anglo-Sicilian Co., and the price rose from $15 to $25 and $30 
per ton in New York. We then for a few years obtained large 
quantities of pyrites from Spain for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. This was our principal source of supply up to 
the time the Louisiana mine was placed in operation 20 years 
ago. 

Raw sulphur, as a commodity of commerce, is not handled 
in small packages. It moves by trainloads, shiploads, and by 
barge-fleet loads, where such transportation facilities are ayail- 
able. The systematic method applied in mining and handling 
this most useful product should be considered in this connec- 
tion. 

Sulphur in the Texas district is found nearly 1,000 feet below 
the surface. Shaft mining is impossible. The Frasch method 
is applied. Wells are drilled like ordinary oil wells. Three 
iron pipes are inserted, the outer one 10 or 12 inches in diam- 
eter. Within that is another pipe 7 or 8 inches in diameter, 
and in that still another 3 or 4 inches in diameter. Super- 
heated water is forced down the outer pipe under pressure of 
250 pounds to the square inch. Compressed air is forced down 


the oe pipe in the center under pressure of nearly 400 
pounds. 

The hot water leaves the larger pipe some distance above the 
lower end of the smaller pipes and melts the sulphur out of the 
pockets and fissures of the rock 1,000 feet beneath the surface, 
The molten sulphur, having greater specific gravity than the 
water, goes to the bottom, where the compressed air from the 
eentral pipe forces it to the surface through the intermediate 
pipe. It is then pumped through pipe conveyors to the bin. 

The bin is usually about 150 by 300 feet, built on the ground 
to a height of about 45 feet. The boiling sulphur emptying into 
the center spreads over the bottom and the process is continu- 
ous until the bin is filled.. The walls of the bin are built up 
a few boards at a time as the bin fills. 

After the bin is filled the pipes are transferred to another 
bin which has been prepared. Several weeks are then required 
for the sulphur to cool off and become solidified. The boards 
are then removed from the sides, revealing a solid block of 
sulphur nearly as large as a city block, weighing several hun- 
dred thousand tons, and worth several million dollars, 

Giant powder is then used to blow the block of sulphur to 
pieces. A temporary railroad is hastily placed along the side 
and steam shovels brought forward to load the sulphur on the 
cars, a whole train being loaded within a few hours. 

The Freeport Co. has its docks at Freeport Harbor, 4 miles 
from the mine. A trainload of sulphur is there taken up an 
inclined plane to a height of 55 feet and several carloads at a 
time are dumped into chutes that convey the sulphur into the 
hold of the ship. 

The Gulf Co. is not located at a port. Its output is taken by 
rail to Texas City, near Galveston Harbor, about 150 miles by 
rail, where the sulphur is dumped into concrete bins 600 feet 
long, in which belt conveyors carry it into the ship. 

From the very nature of the traffic, sulphur can not profitably 
be handled by rail in long hauls. It seeks the first water 
transportation that is available. Under present conditions, it 
all enters the coastwise and foreign trade, The terminus of 
the Intracoastal Canal as authorized in the pending bill, is at 
Galveston, which lacks 45 miles of reaching the Freeport 
mines and 75 miles of reaching the Gulf mines. As the bill was 
originally reported, the canal would have passed within a short 
distance of both mines, and with slight local expense the 
sulphur could have been loaded by steam shovels from the bin 
to the barge. 

The Freeport Harbor for several years has been partially 
filled with silt from the Brazos River. Ships have to load 
light, while the remainder of the cargo is taken on at Texas 
City or Galveston, 45 miles away by the proposed canal route, 
but 75 miles by rail. This entails a very heavy additional 
expense, amounting to several dollars per ton. The rail- 
road rate alone is 9714 cents per ton, while the extra cost of 
handling the ship and cargo is very great, and must be borne 
by the consumers of sulphur. 

Every person in the United States who eats food, wears 
clothes, operates a farm, builds wire fences, uses fertilizer, 
rides in an automobile, buys tires, “lube” and gasoline, is a 
heavy consumer of sulphur, though he may not have realized 
it, Every newspaper publisher in the United States is a heavy 
consumer, as sulphur is one of the principal items of the cost 
of making paper, type, inks, presses, linotypes, and every article 
used in the printer’s trade. The high cost of all of these 
things and thousands of others has been added to by the diffi- 
culties in the distribution of sulphur. 

The Chief of Engineers within the past month has approved 
a change in the Freeport Harbor, by diverting the Brazos ` 
River, at a cost of $1,400,000, and local taxpayers propose to 
pay $900,000 of the amount. The jetties there were built by 
local interests, at a cost of approximately $1,500,000, and this 
was done many years before it was even dreamed that oil 
and sulphur existed there. 

The Freeport Sulphur Co. is operating two mines, one at 
Freeport, the other at Hoskins Mound, 20 miles to the east. 
The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. operates the great mine at Gulf, 
some 30 miles west of Freeport. The Union Sulphur Co., of 
Louisiana, is reported to have abandoned its operations in that 
State and is opening up a new mine 46 miles north of Freeport. 
This new mine will be in full operation within six months, 
it is announced. 

With the Louisiana mine closed, and with all four of these 
Texas mines in operation, then the entire American production 
will be within less than 50 miles of Freeport Harbor and nearer 
to it than to any other port. With the Intracoastal Canal ex- 


tended to Corpus Christi, as approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and as originally reported by the Committee on Rivers and 
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Harbors, then all of these mines, except the one now being 
opened up by the Union Sulphur Co., will be right on the line 
of the canal. 

The Intracoastal Canal will afford cheaper transportation 
for the inland trade to all points to the east, and in the Missis- 
sippi-Ohio Valley section. The Freeport Harbor improvement 
will afford cheaper transportation to the coastwise trade, in- 
cluding both the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 

The Intracoastal Canal now extends from Galveston to Corpus 
Christi, by way of these sulphur mines, but it is not of suffi- 
cient width and depth to handle sulphur. The enlargement of 
this section of the canal, as recommended by the Chief and 
Board of Engineers, together with the proposed modification of 
the Freeport Harbor, will result in the saving of several million 
dollars each year to the people of the United States, all of 
whom are consumers of sulphur, In fact, the saving of a single 
year will more than pay the entire cost of these improvements. 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, volume 20, says: 


From a practical standpoint, the main features to be considered in 
sulphur operations are transportation, fuel, and water. As the prod- 
uct mined is cheap, it is apparent that a low transportation cost to the 
main sources of consumption is required to maintain economical prices. 


I have considered this question at this time solely from the 
standpoint of a single commodity. If nothing else should be 
taken into account, the work would be amply justified. When 
we further consider that the territory affected is one of the 
main sources of supply of half a dozen other basic commodities, 
such as salt, oil, sugar, rice, lumber, and cotton, who, after 
thorough investigation, can fail to indorse the language of the 
division engineers in approving the Intracoastal Canal, when 
he said— 


Probably nowhere in the world are conditions so favorable for the 
economical construction and the efficient use of an inland waterway 
of the first class as in the case here presented. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HEL]. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, this river and harbor bill authorizes the construc- 
tion, the repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors. The chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY], 
very fully explained, in answer to my question this morning, 
that this bill is not an appropriation bill, but is a bill approv- 
ing certain projects investigated and approved by the Chief of 
Engineers, and authorizing the Secretary of War to cause pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys to be made at certain 
named localities, 

In debate this morning with the chairman I called attention 
to Cambridge Harbor, Md., which by this bill is in accordance 
with the report submitted in Honse Document No. 210, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, adopted and authorized as a 
project. I called attention to Cambridge Harbor as one of 
the class of projects to be authorized by this bill; and I also 
called attention to Wicomico River, Md.; to the Honga River 
and Tar Bay, Md.; to the Choptank River, Md.; to the Elk 
River, Md.; and to Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md., as 
illustrations of the localities to which approval is extended for 
preliminary examination and survey. 

The pending bill provides a definite plan for the development 
of rivers and harbors, a definite plan extending over five years 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. No appropriations are made by this bill, but the esti- 
mates and approyed projects are more or less incorporated in 
this bill, not as appropriations, however, but as estimates, 
which by the bill are authorized. For example, the hearings 
of the committee referring to Cambridge Harbor, Md., specify 
$15,000 as the cost of development. 

I want to call the particular attention of the committee to 
the present method of river and harbor development. I am 
against so-called “ pork-barrel” legislation, but under the pres- 
ent system, so ably handled by the chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee [Mr. Dempsey], the technical experts of 
the Goyernment, as represented by the Chief of Engineers, are 
required to make estimates, regardless of locality, for the 
various needs of river and harbor development. 

It is interesting to note, for instance, the very great river 
and harbor development which is going on throughout the year 
in the Baltimore, Md., district, which comprises not only Balti- 
more Harbor and Channels but the Susquehanna River above 
and below Havre de Grace. the Elk and Little Elk Rivers, the 
Chester River, the Corsica River, Queenstown Harbor, Clai- 
borne Harbor, Tilghman Island Harbor, Tred Avon River, the 
La Trappe River, the Choptank River, the Tuckahoe River, 
the Warwick River, Cambridge Harbor, Slaughter Creek, the 


Nanticoke River, Tyaskin Creek, the Wicomico River, the 
Lower Thoroughfare at or near Wenona, Deal Island, Crisfield 
Harbor, Brook Oreek, the Pocomoke River, and Twitch Cove 
and Big Thoroughfare River, all in Maryland. I think a great 
many of our citizens, even residents of Maryland, do not realize 
the great amount of work which is being done in the various 
units of the Baltimore district which I have enumerated. 
This district includes Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries 
north of Cove Point at the entrance to the Patuxent River on 
the west side, and also north of Onancock River, Va., on the 
Eastern Shore; also the channel at York Spit. 

In reference to Baltimore Harbor, the existing project pro- 
vides for a main channel 85 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide, with 
certain ramifications. The State of Maryland and the city of 
Baltimore, chiefly the latter, have at various times in the past 
expended about $750,000 on the Patapsco River. In addition, 
the city has spent about $12,000,000 in improving the harbor, 
$9,200,000 having been spent on docks, waterways, and bulk- 
heads and $2,800,000 for dredging. 

The engineers recommended that there could profitably be 
expended on the Baltimore Harbor during the fiscal year 1926 
$600,000. Of this, they recommended $292,800 for maintenance 
and $308,000 for new work, exclusive of available funds. The 
recent appropriation bill provided for the maintenance. There 
exists available funds for new work, but the $308,000 recom- 
mended has not yet been obtained. Exclusive of available 
funds, the amount estimated to be required for appropriation 
for completion of the existing project is $1,110,000. 

The chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, Mr. 
Dexpsey, in answer to my question this morning, stated that 
not only his committee but that the Chief of Engineers felt that 
the great port of Baltimore should be given every possible fa- 
cility. There is nothing needed to the port of Baltimore or to 
Cambridge Harbor in the way of authorization which is not 
provided by this bill, although we hope to get added appro- 
priations later on. The question of expenditure is primarily 
one for the War Department’s engineers. I therefore feel that 
the Representatives from Maryland should support this meas- 
ure, and I shall vote for the pending bill. [Applause.] 

There has been a large amount of money expended on the 
Susquehanna River above and below Havre de Grace. As a 
matter of fact the amount expended to June 30, 1924, for new 
work and maintenance was $314,920. On the Chester River, 
over $76,000 has been expended; on the Corsica River, over 
$40,000 has been expended; on the Queenstown Harbor, over 
$71,000 has been expended ; and so on throughout the other ele- 
ments which make up the Baltimore, Md., district. I cite 
these instances in order to show that under the present policy 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee thousands of dollars are 
being expended on the present development of waterways in 
many localities whose residents are totally unaware that these 
expenditures are made by the Federal Government. 

Under the pending bill it is contemplated that not more than 
$10,000,000 shall be expended a year for the next five years on 
the projects to be adopted, and the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Dempsey, estimates the annual expenditure at $6,000,000 
or $7,000,000. Again I repeat that I feel that this measure is 
one which should receive the support of all Representatives 
from Maryland. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Ohairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Witttam E. HULL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for two and one-half minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E, HULL, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I am a new Member of Congress. I have had a bill before 
the Congress since the time I came here. It is a bill of great 
consequence, for it provides for the building of a deep water- 
way from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
originally considered as a part of the general waterway legis- 
lation but I felt that under the present conditions it was not 
the best policy to interfere with this general rivers and 
harbors bill, therefore, early last year I gave notice to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors that I would gladly with- 
hold my bill until this general bill could be passed. I want 
to say to you men to-day that I have made a thorough study 
of the rivers of this country for the last 10 years, and I do not 
believe there has been a bill presented to the Congress at any 
time as important to-day to the people as this river and harbor 
bill, and especially the part relating to inland river improve- 
ment. The farmer to-day is clamoring for cheap transporta- 
tion. His only opportunity for cheap transportation, in my 
opinion, is to utilize the rivers of the country, and I know from 
what I have learned and experienced that if we are able to 
dig a canal down the Mississippi River from St. Paul to New 
Orleans and finally connect with Lake Michigan, which will 
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be necessary in order to afford water for this transportation, 
it will reduce the general. freight rates of the country and it 
will reduce the freight rate to the farmer of that great West 
from the Alleghenies to the Rockies, and the time will come 
when they can ship their grain on an average of 6 cents a 
bushel reduction from what they can at the present time. If 
you want to build up this great Central West and take care of 
the people who live in that part of the country, who are 
producing 80 per cent of the food products of this country, 
then you will support this river and harbor bill and will 
finally come to the conclusion that it will be just as important 
for you to support the proposition I am presenting to the 
Congress, in another bill, and vote to connect the Great Lakes 
with the Gulf of Mexico. [Applanse.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and the Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following works of improvement are 
hereby adopted and authorized to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and supervision of the Chief of Engineers, 
in accordance with the plans recommended in the reports hereinafter 
designated: Provided, That no money shall be expended on the projects 
herein and hereby adopted during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, 
and that not to exceed $10,000,000 shall be expended thereon in any 
fiscal year thereafter; 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is an amendment in order at this point 
of the bill? s 

The CHAIRMAN. The rules have no definite provision as 
to the manner of consideration of a bill, whether by paragraphs 
of by sections. The rule has generally been stated that 
revenue and appropriation bills are to be considered by para- 
graphs and other bills by sections. The rulings, however, in 
all instances base the matter upon the convenience of the 
House. The bill before us was for a long time in fact an 
appropriation bill and as far as the present occupant of the 
chair knows has always been considered under paragraphs, 
even since it no longer carries appropriations. Every reason 
that would obtain for the consideration of an appropriation 
or revenue bill in that manner would obtain as to the Dill 
before us, so that the Chair, unless the House should decide 
differently, will hold that this bill should be considered by 
paragraphs-and an amendment to the first paragraph is now 
in order. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bansovr: Page 1, line 11, after the 
word “thereafter insert: Provided further, That before any work of 
improvement herein adopted and authorized shall be commenced the 
Secretary of War shall require local or other interests to contribute 
toward the cost thereof such amount as he may deem fair and 
reasonable in view of the local benefits that will result from said 
work, and said amounts shall be deposited with the Secretary of 
War and applied on the cost of said work.” 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, one thing that has impressed me during the last two 
sessions of the Congress in my service upon the Committee on 
Appropriations, where we have before us all of the appropria- 
tions for river and harbor work, is the fact that we are 
appropriating for a great many projects in this country that 
are hardly justified. The officers of the War Department have 
said to our committee that it is their policy, whenever they 
can consistently do so, to require local cooperation. The engi- 
neers’ report is full of cases, you may say, of minor projects, 
projects that were perhaps important at one time but which 
have ceased to be important because of improved highways 
and railroads built to points which were previously served by 
water transportation, 

The commerce on many of these projects is almost entirely 
local, and my idea and purpose in offering this amendment is 
to require local communities in such cases to contribute to the 
cost of the projects or else not carry them out. 

On the Pacific coast local cooperation is the general rule. 
The War Department officials have stated to our committee 
that on the Pacific coast local contribution in river and harbor 
work amounts to about 50 per cent of the cost. It was stated 
to me a short time ago that the city of Los Angeles has con- 
tributed about $30,000,000 for river and harbor work there, 
as against $9,000,000 provided by the Federal Government. 
the Mississippi River one-third of the cost is required to be 


contributed by local communities in flood-control work, and 
in some instances local communities have contributed as high 
as 50 per cent toward the work, If this is right in some cases, 
it should be right in every case. 

This amendment provides that the Secretary of War shall 
exercise his discretion and declare in what cases and to what 


extent local cooperation shall be had. Such local cooperation 
Shall be based upon the benefit that will accrue to the particular 
locality from the construction or maintenance of the project. 
There are some cases I can readily imagine, as in the case of 
continuous channels, where it might, perhaps, not be practical 
to assess local benefits; but in most of the harbor work proper 
there is a distinct local benefit conferred, and in my opinion 
the local communities should contribute to the expense of that 
work. If we do this, if we adopt this amendment, it will not 
in any way interfere with any proper project in this or any 
other bill, but it will guarantee that only those projects that 
are right and proper shall be carried out. If they are not 
right and are not justified, the local communities themselves 
will not contribute any money toward their construction. If 
local communities do contribute, then it will be an evidence of 
good faith and their own belief in the importance and worthi- 
ness of the project. And it will do this: It will take away 
from river and harbor bills the stigma that they have always 
carried of being pork-barrel legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ognized. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, let us understand what the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR] is. Congress adopts 
these projects; Congress appropriates the money; and the gen- 
tleman from California suggests that we say that the Secretary 
of War shall legislate in our place instead, that we shall put 
on a rider here which shall, in effect, end this bill right here 
and now. We might just as well stop right here and now and 
not have any bill, and the gentleman’s Los Angeles Harbor 
would not be improved under his proposition. He leaves it 
entirely to the Secretary of War as to whether a dollar shall 
be expended for it. 

Are we ready and prepared to adopt such an amendment? 
Are we ready to abdicate and favor any executive officer legis- 
lating in our place instead? Why go through the form, why 
pretend to legislate? Why should we spend our time here in 
the Hall at all if in the end—— 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? ‘ 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. And would it not also have a tendency 
to inject politics into the matter, which it has been abso- 
lutely free from heretofore? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Absolutely; and everybody would be tak- 
ing his way to the office of the Secretary of War to advocate 
his particular project. 

Mert LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. And would it not transfer the right to 
legislate from this Congress to the Secretary of War, whose 
office would be a legislative department? 4 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Certainly. It would be a complete abdi- 
eation, which we would have no right to do. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are already doing the very thing that 
my amendment seeks to do. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; but openly and knowingly. The way 
we do it is set out before us in the report. The Secretary of 
War recommends what is to be done in each one of these 
items, and we adopt the project in accordance with that 
recommendation. We do not go on here, after we have legis- 
lated, and say “You may reconsider this legislation, or alter, 
or change it, or take it away altogether if you choose.” We 
do not do that at all. The Secretary, after a painstaking and 
thorough investigation, says The local communities shall con- 
tribute so much and in such a way.’ We adopt that report, 
but we do it knowingly, after a discussion. We can alter it if 
we choose to. If we think in a particular item there should 
be a change, a change is made. But to make a sweeping, all- 
embracing abdication of our right to legislate in favor of a 
single officer would be an unprecedented and unheard-of and 
thoroughly wrong thing, which no Congress would consider. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 


The gentleman from New York is rec- 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. I notice in the gentleman's remarks 
about Los Angeles Harbor that he is perhaps under the im- 
pression that the amendment was offered in the interest of 


Los Angeles Harbor. I think that is not the ease. My col- 
league from California [Mr. Bazsoun] has offered the amend- 
ment on the general principle, but it has no application to the 
fact that Los Angeles Harbor is contributing a portion of the 
expenses of the development, and the gentleman’s amendment 
is not offered in any connection whatever with Los Angeles 
Harbor, I am sure. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I only mentioned Los Angeles as an illus- 
tration of the argument I am making. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Los Angeles has provided generously for 
its own terminals, as have also the other great harbors of the 
country. We have provided in this bill that New York shall 
furnish $15,000,000 for terminals and port facilities. All of 
that is provided for in the regular legislative way. This 
amendment is utterly vicious and should be defeated. [Ap- 

Jause.] 

r The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mississippi River, between Missouri River and Minneapolis, Minn. : 
At Fort Madison, Iowa, in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 96, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Utah moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I avail myself 
of this privilege to say that so far as I know. we of the great 
inland part of the country are in favor of this bill. We are 
in favor of the development of every harbor and river that 


believe that this Congress at this session ought to decide 
whether or not it is really in favor of river transportation. 
We will be given a chance, I hope, to prove that we are sincere 
or prove that after all that the charge of “pork barrel” has 


some foundation. That chance ought to be given before March | 


4. What good will it do to have the channels of our rivers 
made navigable and at the same time to permit conditions to 
obtain which render river transportation impossible? If we 
do that we are not sincere, s 

I do not believe it is possible to ever have river transporta- 
tion in this country with fourth-section violation—that is, 
violation of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act. 
What good will it do us to develop the rivers of the country 
and then permit the railroads, in effect, to make it impossible 
to get to the rivers? They can and will drive the traffic from 
the rivers. What good will it do for us to develop the Mis- 
sissippi River from New Orleans north if you are going to 
permit the railroads to prevent boats handling transportation 
on that river? They can do that if violations of the fourth 
section are allowed. There is but one way of avoiding it. 
You know as well as I do that it is a beautiful theory to 
talk of river transportation, but this country is not enjoying 
it to any great extent, nor can it so long as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the right to grant the railroads 
a rate which will, in effect, kill river transportation. The 
only way is to pass a long-and-short-haul bill. 

This significant fact ought to be remembered. The railroads 
are not asking for fourth-section relief against the industrial 
and business centers of the East. They would not dare do that. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there is river and water trans- 
portation for miles, railroads are not asking for rellef on 
east-bound traffic to meet the water transportation, but they 
are constantly asking for relief on west-bound traffic. We 
may just as well face the situation squarely; until this Con- 
gress passes A long-and-short-haul bill there can be no success- 
ful 57 transportation of the freight of this country. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON, Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The main argument advanced by the 
authors of this bill—and I am favorable to it—is that it will 
develop river transportation and force the railroads to reduce 
their rates on long hauls and short hauls alike. What has the 
gentleman to say about that? 

Mr. COLTON. 


| where in the country, 
That would be very good if it were the fact, | ing a rate paralleling the Mississippi River which is 60 


boats can compete, and then as soon as they start inland they 
raise the rates to make up for the loss they incur in attempting 
to put river transportation out of business. 

Mr. McKEOWN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The truth about it is that when they are 
in competition with water transportation and reduce their 
rates they make the rest of the country that has no water 
transportation pay the bill. 

Mr, COLTON. That is it exactly. I can cite you many 
cases where industries have been driven out of business simply 
because of the condition I have just referred to. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Has not the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to regulate the discriminations the gentle- 
man has just described without any further legislation? 

Mr. COLTON, Yes. And the advocates of the long and the 
short haul bill would not be asking for any change in the 
present law if the railroads were not constantly coming to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and asking for fourth-sec- 
tion relief for this and that or the other commodity, and fore- 
ing those inland communities to come here all the time and 
defend themselyes against the rates asked for by the railroads, 
This now has to be done at great expense and trouble and 
keeps the inland communities in copstant unrest. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Uta 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gtntleman from Texas asks unani- 


| mous consent that the gentleman from Utah may proceed for 


five additional minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLTON. TI will. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman feel 


| that the railroads should haye the right to compete with water 
will in any way aid the people of this country; but I do 


carriers so that both water and rail carriers can serve the 
public? 

Mr. COLTON. - Certainly, but not at the expense of people 
who live inland. [Applause.] There is no objection to their 
eompeting, but it is unfair to make the people who do not 
happen to live on waterways pay the bills. May I say the 
present practice not only meets competition but drives it out 
of business. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If I understand the gentle- 
man’s proposition it is, in effect, to deny to the railroads the 
right to meet water competition? 

Mr. COLTON. Absolutely not. There is no thought on the 
part of those who advocate the long and the short haul that 
that will be done. Why are the railroads not seeking relief 
for the traffic in the East, where there is both water and 
rail transportation? Will the gentleman answer that? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say this, that a great 
deal of the movement west, especially in the late summer. 
the fall, and the early winter, is the carrying of cars without 
anything in them at all; they have got to be moved westward 
in order to carry the products of the West east, and if they 
ean be carried clear through to the coast, for example, and 
thereby get a rate that will compete with the rate by water 
through the Panama Canal, they can carry that coast to 
coast traffic, otherwise they can not. 

Mr, COLTON. The gentleman is injecting a new element 
here, and I think he will find that a careful examination of 
the situation will not justify his statement. The long-and- 
short-haul bill is not being opposed on the ground he states, 
The chief argument advanced in opposition is the Panama 
Canal trade when, as a matter of fact, that forms only a 
very, very small fraction of the trade that is now being 
moved to the West. The intereoastal traffic for 1923, the last 
year we have a record, was 12,877,000 tons; of this 7,436,000 
tons was eastbound tanker-oll tonnage and was not competi- 
tive, leaving only 4,971,000 tons intercoastal merchandise. It 
would not be over 2 per cent of the gross railroad business, 

Mr. HOCH. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOCH. We appropriated a few days ago $3,000,000 
for the Inland Waterways Corporation, which operates Gov- 
ernment barges on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. The 
testimony wus that the rail rates along Mississippi River are 
approximately 60 per cent of the comparable rail rates else- 
In other words, the railroads are mak- 


but the gentleman will find that they reduce the rate where per cent of the rate they charge generally elsewhere. If 
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that is true does not that enforce the gentleman’s argument 
that that rate is either too low or that the one to the interior 
points is too high? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; and further, if it is a matter of 
competition, tell me why it is that freight, for instance, 
being shipped to China takes a lower rate than freight for 
the Pacific coast? The rate on steel rails for instance is 
40 cents if they are destined for China, but for Ogden or 
Salt Lake, or even coast cities they take a rate of $1, They 
are asking for a higher rate on other commodities, 

Now, gentlemen, I only want to say in conclusion, that 
if we are to start on a policy that will mean to this country 
real river transportation let us be honest and see that the 
railroads do not absolutely kill it. Let us pass at this session 
the long-and-short-haul bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized, [Applause.] ; 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I sympathize with the contentions: made by the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corton], but I thoroughly disagree 
with his remedy. I think there is a lot in what the gentleman 
says about the interior of this country being penalized by rates 
between water points, but unless the gentleman wants to fasten 
that condition upon himself perpetually, then I think we had 
better begin not only to improve the waterways of this country 
but to utilize them. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. I am for this bill and expect to vote for it, 
but I want the rivers utilized. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I want to discuss that question. 
I was interested in the gentleman’s comment about what the 
railroads are doing. They haye made a lot of cutthroat rates 
along the waterways of this country. I am happy to say, how- 
ever, that the manager of the barge line tells me that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, pursuant to section 500 of the 
Esch-Cummins Act, wherein we declare it to be the policy of 
Congress to develop the waterways and the railways as parts 
of the transportation system of the country, have yielded to 
this idea of having more than one unit in the transportation 
system, to wit the railroads, and have been adjusting the rates, 
and they tell me that while they have not gone nearly far 
enough in that adjustment, they have done many things in 
their rulings which is making possible the use of our water- 
ways. 

I understand from the manager of the barge line that if we 
had the channels improved so that they could use them during 
the low-water seasons of the year, they could make a good 
profit throughout the year. For instance, take the barge line 
from St. Louis to New Orleans 

Mr. DEMPSHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Make a good profit and at a rate lower 
than that charged by rail. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is just the point I am 
eoming to. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. But there is nothing to prevent the railroad 
from even making a lower rate, or at least asking for the 
privilege of doing that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Whenever we get our waterways 
developed and in operation so that our heavy, bulky freight 
will begin to go over the waterways of the country, and as we 
further develop this policy of using our railways and water- 
ways in coordination with each other and give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission time to work out the system, I believe 
they are going to remedy this evil. I have explicit faith in 
that, but you can not expect them to do this overnight. 

The Mississippi section of the barge line from St. Louis south 
during the first six months of every year since they have op- 
erated, when they had a sufficient channel because the water 
was high enough to carry their equipment over the sand bars, 
have been able to earn a profit. They earned a good profit last 
year during that period of six months. They earned a good 
profit the year before during that six months’ period carrying 
freight at three and a half mills per ton-mile, while the aver- 
age rail rate of the conntry, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is 10.78 mills per ton-mile. 

As an illustration, you have this stretch between St. Louis 
and Cairo, one of the most important stretches of waterway in 
this country, because by the very nature of things St. Louis 18 
the railroad cenfer. We can not use our waterways in this 


country effectively except in conjunction with our railways. 
We must coordinate them. We want to have them work to- 
gether and work with each other. We want to use our 
waterways wherever they are available and then use our rail- 
Ways where waterways can not carry this heavy freight, and 
pay the railways a compensatory rate for every bit of service 
they perform. That is the doctrine we ought to apply in this 
country. 

On this section of the Mississippi Riyer from St, Louis to 
Cairo what is the situation? In 1910 we adopted that project. 
The project, according to the report of the engineers, was to 
cost $21,000,000: and was to provide an 8-foot channel at low- 
water mark. Congress wrote into the bill at that time a provi- 
sion that the project should be completed in 12 years. That 12- 
year period was up two years ago, and instead of having spent 
the $21,000,000 in order to complete the project we have spent 
less than $2,000,000; and what is the result? Instead of hay- 
ing a channel from St. Louis to Cairo during the low-water 
period of the year we have our sand bars. I have gone over 
that stretch of the river with tows of barges. I have been in 
the pilot house as we haye gone down the river, and on nine- 
tenths of that river the banks are brought within 2,500 feet and 
you have a channel from 15 to 30 feet deep. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman point out to the com- 
mittee how far from the waterway the traffic to the waterway 
has been brought? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I want to speak on that point, 
but first let me finish this other discussion, and then I will take 
up that question. 

Let me show how Utah will be affected by the improvement 
of the Ohio River. But first I will take the Mississippi section 
which we have been considering. I went over it in a tow, and 
for about nine-tenths of the distance I found the banks within 
about 2,500 feet of each other and there was always a good 


channel. 


That tow carried enough freight to lead 600 freight cars or 
12 full trains of 50 cars to each train and 50,000 pounds to 
each car, carrying that freight at 34% mills per ton-mile as 
against a rate of 10.78 mills per ton-mile by the railroads, and 
making the trip from St. Louis to New Orleans in six days’ 
time. The barge line does this for six months in the year, and 
yet when the low-water season comes you will find there are 
stretches on the river that have not been improved where the 
river spreads out a mile and a half wide. Let us make the ex- 
penditure, and let us bring the banks down to within 2,500 
feet and then the river will scour its own channel, and when 
you give the Mississippi Barge Line a deepened channel during 
all seasons of the year from St. Louis to Cairo, they will 
operate at a profit, carrying freight at 3144 mills per ton-mile, 
and eventually I predict they will carry it for much less than 
that, as against 10% mills per ton-mile charged by the rail- 
roads. 

We do not want rail and water competition. There ought 
to be coordination; they ought to work together. The interior 
of this country is interested in the barge line. This idea that 
only those on the banks of the river are interested is wrong. 
I want to call your attention to the fact that the War Depart- 
ment last year, at my request and the request of others, made 
up a chart showing who it was that used the barge line and 
who got the benefit. We asked them to make it up by con- 
gressional districts, and to my surprise when the report came 
in I found that there was not a single congressional district 
in the State of Ohio clear to the New York line but what had 
used the barge line, shipped freight by rail all the way to 
St. Louis or Cairo, and then south by water. There was not 
a single congressional district in the States of Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, or Missouri—not a single district in one of those States 
that had not shipped freight by rail to Cairo or St. Lonis and 
then south by water. The amount they saved was large. Take 
Judge Greey’s district in Iowa, right across the river from 
Omaha; I found that his district alone had shipped freight, 
mostly grain, by rail to St. Louis, so that with the 20 per cent 
differential between the water rate and the railroad rate they 
had saved, in that district alone, $32,000 in one year. 
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Now, coming back to Utah, I sympathize with Utah, and the 
Intermountain States; we have suffered the same thing in 
Missouri, in St. Louis. I was out at Utah a few years ago 
and I talked with the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHER- 
woop] and others, and found the penalty that they were pay- 
ing for living in the interior. At that time we had in force, 
in this country, the system of Pittsburgh plus on steel. When 
they wanted to build they had to buy their steel in Pittsburgh, 
or, if they did nof, they bought it in St. Louis, but wherever 
they bought it they had to pay the rate from Pittsburgh through 
Salt Lake on to San Francisco plus the freight rate back to 
Salt Lake. That Pittsburgh plus system was abolished six 
months ago. 

Now, what will happen when we improve the waterways? 
You will load steel at Pittsburgh, carry it down the Ohio River 
for one-fifth of the rail rate, and you will carry it on the Mis- 
sissippi to New Orleans, then over the intercoastal canal to 
Houston and take the short cut by rail across to Salt Lake 
City. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. In order that we may reap the 
benefit, do not we have to come to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and get them to prohibit a violation of both sec- 
tions of the fourth section of the transportation act? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I agree with the gentleman, and 
I fear it may become necessary to have an overhauling of the 
transportation act; as long as the railroads carry freight at 
a low rate where they run along the banks of the river, you in the 
interior are going to pay the penalty for it. The way to do 

Is to improve the waterways and use the waterways. 

Mr. COLTON. That is what we are contending. It will not 
help us to permit the railroads to double the freight on the 
short hauls after you get the freight to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Your freight is not going to be 
any higher, because the railways are carrying the freight at 
water rates along the river now. — 

Mr. COLTON. But they come here and ask for a higher 
rate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Well, present the case to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If they do not respond, 
come to Congress and I will be with you. 

Mr. COLTON. That is it exactly; we do not want to have 
to come to Congress every time. We want Congress to regu- 
late it now. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. You can not do it on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak briefly on the 
improvement of our waterways. Transportation is still one of 
our most pressing problems. A wise and just solution of this 
problem will have an important bearing on our prosperity. 

In the beginning let me make it clear that, although I am 
strongly in favor of a revival of river traffic, I am not an- 
tagonistic to the railroads of the country. By no means. I am 
not opposed to the railroads, neither to the owners nor to the 
employees. I fully recognize that nothing is more essential to 
the well being of the American people than the railroads. 
Even health and life ofttimes depend upon them. It is there- 
fore not my purpose to criticize the railroads in order to justify 
the development of our waterways. We all know that in the 
main the railroads of this country have been operated with 
great efficiency. This has been due partly to able executives, 
men of vision and understanding, and partly to loyal and faith- 
ful employees, who have had the interest of the people at 
heart. What a wonderful body of men the railroad employees 
are. Think for a moment of the trainmen. They leave their 
homes at all hours of the day and night. They go out into the 
rain and the snow and the storm. They constantly face dan- 
ger, but they never shrink or falter. Their courage and 
heroism are unquestioned. Many are maimed and crippled for 
life. When the supreme test comes, no matter when or where, 
they are faithful even unto death. Unconsciously again and 
again we pay them the highest possible tribute. Almost daily 
we give ourselves into their keeping with absolute faith that, 
if need be, they will sacrifice themselves in our behalf. In 
some respects the railroads are marvels of efficiency. Even 
the greatest systems, notwithstanding their vast mileage and 
heavy traffic, sometimes do not have a single fatality among 
their passengers during an entire year. It can be truthfully 
said that there is no finer service anywhere than-that given by 
the railroad men of America. 

Perhaps the best way to show the importance of the railroads 
is to give a few figures. There are to-day operated in the 
United States 258,314 miles of railroad. This is enough mile- 


age, in round numbers, to encircle the globe ten times. There | 
are 68,990 locomotives, 57,166 passenger cars, and 2,380,482 
freight cars. In 1923 the railroads carried 1,387,942,018 tons 
of freight a distance of 416,211,000,000 miles, and 1,009,000,000 
passengers 38,297,000,000 miles. Nearly 2,000,000 employees 
are required to keep the roads in operation. An industry of 
such magnitude is certainly entitled to our most careful and 
thoughtful consideration. 

But even with their very efficient employees and their great 
equipment the railroads sometimes find it difficult even now to 
carry the freight of the country. *In the future this difficulty 
will be constantly accentuated, for the tonnage in the United 
States is rapidly increasing from year to year and but few 
new railroads are being built. Some, in fact, are being aban- 
doned. During 1924, the year that has just closed, 579 miles 
of new lines were completed and 437.56 miles of track were 
taken up and abandoned. In addition 255.11 miles of track 
were abandoned but not taken up. From 1831 to 1916 there 
was an increase of railroad mileage every year, but since 1916, 
with only one or two exceptions, there has been a net decrease 
each year. It is evident, therefore, that all natural channels 
for transportation which involve no economic loss should be 
utilized. This situation forcibly impels us to direct our atten- 
tion to the navigable streams of the country. ‘ 

Rivers, fortunately, do not need to be built. Providence has 
built them for us. All we need to do is to improve them. 
Surely they should not go unused. Certainly Providence did 
not expect us to let the vast carrying power of the great 
streams of the country go to waste. The logical thing to do is 
to supplement rail transportation with water transportation. 

In various ways water transportation will prove adyan- 
tageous. My district, for instance, is far inland—1,000 miles 
from the Atlantic and 2,000 miles from the Pacific. The Mis- 
sissippi flows past its door. It lies in the very heart of the 
Mississippi Valley. That valley is a great granary, the great- 
est in the world. There is none other like it. Much of the 
grain produced there must necessarily find a market in foreign 
lands. It is apparent and self-evident that our surplus grain 
should go down the Mississippi River and then on the ocean to 
the markets of the world. This is the cheapest route, and 
this route can be made a great benefit to the farmers of the 
Mississippi Valley. But not only is the development of the 
Mississippi River important to the farmers, it is also important 
to the manufacturers. It will mean a wider market for them. 
In many instances it will mean cheaper transportation not only 
for the outgoing finished product but also for the incoming raw 
product. 

What a marvelous stream the Mississippi River is! It rises 
far in the north, almost at the Canadian line, flows in a south- 
erly direction for more than a thousand miles, empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and becomes part of the sea. It touches 
and borders 10 States—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, It drains, in part at least, 18 other States. The 
Mississippi Valley is within itself a veritable empire. 

Mark Twain, that genial writer, beloved by every American, 
I am proud to say once made his home in my district. For a 
time he lived in the city of Keokuk, Iowa. This city, by the 
way, has been the home of many eminent men. Two of them 
took an important and conspicuous part at the National Cap- 
ital—George W. McCrary, who, as a member of this House, 
introduced the resolution for the Electoral Commission, which 
settled the Hayes-Tilden contest, and who afterwards served 
as Secretary of War, and Samuel F. Miller, who was appointed 
to the Supreme Bench by Abraham Lincoln, and who was one 
of the ablest jurists that ever served on that high court. 

Possibly Mark Twain would have become a great writer even 
if he had never lived in Keokuk. We do not know; but I am 
inclined to doubt it. Certain it is that he was much benefited 
by his association with the intelligent and kindly people of that 
city. 

Mark Twain spent some years upon the Mississippi as a pilot. 
The name which he assumed when he became a writer sug- 
gested itself to him while on the river. He was an authority 
on the Mississippi. Let me therefore quote part of the opening 
chapter of his book entitled “Life on the Mississippi.’ 
Said he: 


The Mississippi is well worth reading about, It is not a common- 
place river, but, on the contrary, is in all ways remarkable. . 
It discharges 3 times as much water as the St. Lawrence, 25 times as 
much as the Rhine, and 338 times as much as the Thames. No other 
river has so vast a drainage basin; it draws its water supply from 
28 States and Territories—from Delaware on the Atlantic seaboard 
and from all the country between that and Idaho on the Pacific slope— 


a spread of 45 degrees of longitude. The Mississippi receives and 
carries to the Gulf water from 54 subordinate rivers that are navigable 
by steamboats and from some hundreds that are navigable by flats 
and keels, The area of its drainage basin is as great as the combined 
areas of ‘England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Turkey, and almost all this wide region 
is fertile; the Mississippi Valley proper is exceptionally se. 


Romance and story are interwoven with the history of the 
Mississippi. One of the large paintings in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol portrays the discovery of the Mississippi by De Soto, 
What thoughts must have passed through De Soto’s mind as 
he gazed upon that mighty stream for the first time! It is 
inspiring to look upon that picture. It is inspiring to read 
the explerations of the Mississippi by Marquette and Joliet. 
It is inspiring to think of the pioneers who, in the crude ves- 
sels of their day, made their way on the Mississippi River to 
new and distant homes. It will, however, be still more in- 
spiring to see it become the useful, patient, and helpful servant 
of the millions that are now here and of the millions that are 
yet to come, To-day the Mississippi is ready to bear our 
burdens. It beckons us to make use of its might and power. 
It will be the part of wisdom to heed that appeal. 

In youth, as a rule, we are care free. Generally speaking, 
not until we grow older do we realize the need of conserving 
our resources. Nations are much like individuals. In the 
early days the United States took but little heed. For in- 
stanee, it permitted its forests to be destroyed with almost 
reckless abandon. Now, however, we as a people are begin- 
ning to see that a new policy must be adopted, that the rights 
of posterity must be guarded and protected, that we are trus- 
tees for all the ages, and that waste of our natural resources 
is wholly unjustifiable and indefensible. 

Let us, therefore, utilize the great Mississippl. It has vast 
possibilities. It may be made an important factor in the de- 
velopment of our country. Let us adopt an adequate plan for 
its Improvement. Half-way measures are not sufficient. Such 
measures are little better than none. Along some lines half 
way measures may have considerable value, but not in im- 
proving a great river like the Mississippi: 

I want to indorse most emphatically the provision that has 
been incorporated in the pending river and harbor bill for 
improving the Mississippi between St. Louis and Minneapolis, 
It is a complete plan and by all means should be adopted. 
If put into operation ft will surely justify itself. 

In this connection I want to express my high regard for the 
men in private life who through the years have constantly 
stressed and emphasized the importance of the Mississippi. Many 
obstacles have arisen from time to time, but these men have 
never wearled. On their part it has been a fine patriotic 
service. They have not hoped for any gain or reward. Their 
only expectation has been to serve their people and their 
country. Let us commend their spirit. Let us emulate their 
devotion. 

Permit me. now to call your special attention to the pro- 
posed improvement of the harbor at Fort Madison. The facts 
clearly show that this improyement would not be necessary 
had it not been for the action of the Federal Government. 
Such being the case, surely it is only fair and right that this 
improvement should be made by the Federal Government. If 
the people of Fort Madison, high-minded and honorable as 
they are, did not have a just and valid claim, I assure you 
that they would not ask for aid from the Federal Government. 

These are the facts: The city of Keokuk is situated in the 
Mississippi Valley, 21 miles below Fort Madison. In 1918 the 
dam across the Mississippi at Keokuk was completed. This, as 
you know, is one of the great dams of the world. The con- 
struction of this dam was authorized by an act of Congress. 
It could not have been built without such an act. Therefore the 
Federal Government is properly chargeable with direct respon- 
sibility for the existence of the dam. Asa result of this dam a 
large lake was formed, extending up the river 45 or 50 miles, 
from Keokuk to Burlington. This lake is of sufficient width 
and depth to make navigation on it dangerous in high winds 
and storms. In order to make navigation safe, vessels on the 
lake must have a place of refuge. Fort Madison is the logical 
place for a refuge harbor, Its size and location make it so: 
It is the only city between Keokuk and Burlington and lies on 
the Mississippi about midway between the two. 

As it is vessels can not land at Fort Madison during high 
winds and storms. To enable them to do that the harbor must 
be protected. As the conditions making protection of the 
harbor necessary have all been brought about by the Federal 
Government, I know of no reason why the Federal Government 
should not provide the necessary protection, Before the con- 
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struction of the dam at Keokuk there was no lake at Fort 
Madison, and before the lake came into existence there was no 
danger in navigation there and no need of a protected harbor. 
If a court of equity had jurisdiction, does anyone doubt that 
it would hold the Federal Government liable? Certainly not. 
Congress should do justice as fully and completely as would a 
court of equity. 

In 1914, when the city of Fort Madison began to see the 
effects of the dam upon the harbor, it constructed a breakwater 
to form a protection for that part of the wharf used by small 
boats. This breakwater has been partly destroyed by the 
waves and must be repaired without delay if it is to be of 
further service. Time has demonstrated that this breakwater, 
even when repaired, will not be sufficient. There must be an- 
other breakwater for the large vessels, this to be located at the 
new modern river terminal which Fort Madison. proposes. to con- 
struct. The purpose, therefore, is to repair the small break- 
water at once at an estimated cost of $10,000, and to construct 
a large breakwater, 450 feet in length, at an estimated cost of 
$31,000, when the city of Fort Madison shall provide a modern 
river terminal at the foot of Pine Street. Maintenance of $300 
per year is also included. Less than this can not be done and 
make navigation upon the lake safe again. It is the very 
minimum. 

Even if this entire improvement is made, Fort Madison will 
still suffer loss. The money it spent in 1914 for the breakwater 
above referred to will never be repaid. The city front has been 
greatly damaged by the waters of the lake, and no allowance 
will be made for that. At the very best, therefore, the city of 
Fort Madison will be a heavy loser. On the other hand, even 
if the Federal Government makes all of the proposed im- 
provement, it will still be far ahead. The formation of the 
lake made a good channel in the river for the entire length of 
the lake, whereas if the lake had not been formed it would 
have required a large sum to make a proper channel. The 
benefit from the lake to the main channel will far exceed what 
the Government may pay for the proposed improvement. But 
even if the Government should actually sustain a loss it would 
still be its duty to make the improvement, for human life is 
at stake. The people are entitled to safety. Navigation was 
safe before the dam was built. It must be made safe again. 
A condition that endangers life is wholly intolerable. 

In behalf of the city of Fort Madison I appeal to you for 
naught except that to which it is rightfully entitled. The peo- 
ple of that city are not asking for a gift; they do not want one. 
They simply want that which is justly due them. They had a 
safe harbor before the dam was built. All they ask is that 
this.he restored to them. They submit their case to your rea- 
son and conscience. 

It should also be borne in mind that the people of Fort Madi- 
son are not the only ones affected. Every passenger, every 
owner of a vessel, and every shipper of merchandise is vitally 
concerned in safe navigation on this lake. Such a danger spot 
must not be permitted to exist on the Mississippi. 

In conclusion let me say that the pending bill is a compre- 
hensive and well-considered measure, and has my earnest and 
hearty support. I am for it not simply because it takes: care 
of the Mississippi. I am for it because it gives fair and proper 
consideration to all parts of the country. It is constructed 
upon broad and patriotic lines and deserves the support of 
every Member of this House. [Applause.] 4 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Section 500 of the transportation act 
provides: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to promote, 
encourage, and develop water transportation, service, and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 


That expresses perfectly my attitude in regard to this very 
important question. However, we of the interior feel that that 
declaration is not being lived up to, and I invite your attention 
to the attitude of some important. railroad people as expressed 
only a few months ago in an intermediate rate conference at 
Salt Lake City, when the freight-traffic manager of one of tha 
great western roads was asked this question by Mr. Prickett, 
attorney for the Intermediate Rate Association: 


Mr, Blakeley, you agree with us, I guess, that the Panama Canal 
was built for the benefit of the entire country. 

Mr: BLAKELEY. I can not agree to that at all. 

Mr. Pricxert, Sir? 

Mr. BLaxetey. F can not agree to that. 

Mr. Phicxerr. For whose benefit was it constructed? Is it your idea 
that it should be for the benefit of the entire country, the entire 
territory? 
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Mr, BLAKELEY. No; I will say this: That from the time of the 
advancement of that proposition the railroads—at least the railroad 
that I am employed with—opposed it and tried to get the interests of 
the interior States to join in objecting to the construction. We felt 
then, and we feel now, that the ultimate result will be that the 
manufacturing of the country is going to be done on the seaboard, and 
that the interior and the Mississippi River territory are all going to be 
prejudiced by canal operation. We would all be better off if somebody 
filled it in. 


There came another railroad man immediately after Mr. 
Blakeley concluded his testimony, Mr. Burnham, of the Great 
Northern. 


Do you agree with Mr. Blakeley— 
Asked Senator Gooprxe, of Idaho 


that the Panama Canal should never have been built and ought to be 
filled in? 3 
I will do that; yes— 


Replied Mr. Burnham, 
Is there any other railroad man that agrees with that statement— 


Asked Senator Gooprne— 


I think you ought to go on record, because I think that is a dan- 
gerous expression from an American citizen; I don't care if he is a 
railroad man. 


To that Mr. Blakeley said, in rejoinder: 


I said the intermountain and western country would be better off if 
it had not been built, if it were filled up. 


Why? Because they make a competitive rate to the Pacific 
coast points and want to tax the interior to balance the thing 
up. I pointed out to you a month ago that the railroads were 
proposing to make a rate of $1.10 a hundred on dry goods from 
Chicago to the Pacific coast points and charge all intermediate 
points, beginning out in Iowa and Kansas and Nebraska, and 
continuing the rate on through the intermountain territory, of 
$1.58 a hundred pounds. 

What are they proposing with regard to steel? They are 
hauling steel from Chicago to San Francisco for the Chinamen 
for 40 cents a hundred and for the American in San Francisco 
for $1 a hundred. They are now proposing to continue, in an 
application now pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to haul the steel from Chicago to San Francisco for 
the Chinamen for 40 cents a hundred but to reduce the rate to 
the people in San Francisco to 80 cents, but they want to con- 
tinue the rate to Salt Lake City and on back as far as some 
point in western Nebraska at $1 a hundred. In other words, 
they can haul a car of steel from Chicago to San Francisco 
for the Chinamen for $320, but to haul it to San Francisco for 
an American citizen living in San Francisco they want $640, 
while they want to charge Salt Lake City and points back in 
Kansas and Nebraska $800 a car, or two and a half times as 
5 5 as they charge the Chinaman for three times as long a 

aul. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
all of this discussion, while exceedingly enlightening and help- 
ful, is not germane to the bill and should properly come up 
under an interstate commerce bill. Debate has been exhausted, 
and I ask unanimous consent that at the end of the two min- 
utes requested by the gentleman from Washington all debate 
upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that at the end of two minutes all debate 
upon the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto shall 
cease. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the vice 
president of the Southern Pacific Railroad says that even $800 
to Salt Lake City and for those points in western Kansas and 
Nebraska is not enough, that it ought to be $984 a car, while 
they are hauling steel for export to San Francisco, 1,600 miles 
farther, for $320. 

Now, the chairman of the committee says this discussion is 
not germane to the bill. I want to point out that there has 
been $1,200,000,000 expended on canals, harbors, and water- 
ways, We maintain that the usefulness of that expenditure 


has been reduced at least 50 per cent by the interstate com- 
merce law and the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the law. There is pending at this time in the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House the 
so-called Gooding bill, which passed the Senate last session, 
which is meant to correct this condition and prevent the 
throttling of water transporiation by the railroads. It has 
come to us from many sources that this bill is going to be kept 
in the committee until too late for us to get any action on it 
during this session of Congress. We do not want to believe a 
great committee of the House will smother a bill that concerns 
50,000,000 people. We want you to know that this discussion 
is germane to this bill, because we are not primarily interested 
in railroads or boats but we are vitally interested in trans- 
portation. We want to go along with you on water transpor- 
tation and we want you to go along with us on the long-and- 
short-haul proposition, not for nor against railroads but in the 
interest of all the people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause to be made by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, such 
investigations as may be necessary for the preparation of a general 
plan for the most effective navigation improvement in combination 
with the most efficient development of the potential water power on 
those navigable streams of the United States and their tributaries 
where such power development appears feasible and practicable, to- 
gether with an estimate and report of the cost of conducting such in- 
vestigations as to all such streams and tributaries, at a cost not to 
exceed $500,000, with recommendation that $250,000 be immediately 
appropriated, 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in my limited time I shall not have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss generally the improvement of inland water- 
ways, but only that phase of it whieh directly affects the con- 
stituency which I have the honor to represent, 

I believe in the systematic improvement of all inland water- 
ways, where practical, for the general good, and in the im- 
provement of the Missouri River for my particular locality and 
constituency. 

I was interested in the statement of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Newron] some time ago wherein he quoted Mr. 
David Lloyd-George in regard to the waste entailed by allow- 
ing the Mississippi to flow idly and unused by St. Louis—a 
great river capable of bearing on its tide the products of a 
great agricultural empire and sending them out to the seven 
seas. Had the former premier of the British Empire stood at 
Kansas City as he stood at St. Louis he might have truly said 
the same of the Missouri River; for it, too, is a great river—one 
of the greatest on the globe. From St. Louis it stretches its 
prodigious length 2,900 miles, and if we measure it from the 
Gulf of Mexico it has a length of 4,200 miles. Its mean yolume 
of water is one of the most constant of the great rivers of the 
globe, hurling over 100,000 cubic feet of water into the Missis- 
sippi at St. Louis every second, and as it mingles with the 
Mississippi it dominates the Father of Waters and gives to the 
Mississippi the color of its tawney tide from St. Louis to the 
Gulf of Mexico. In fact, from every rule of naming a river, it 
should have been called the Missouri from Montana to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Here is one of the richest valleys in the world, with 500,000 
square miles of fertile fields where God with spendthrift gen- 
erosity has flung into the lap of the prairies the wealth of a 
continent—prairies whose opulence of production is only in its 
dawn. We got our title to most of it from Napoleon, and when 
he authorized the treaty by which it was ceded to the United 
States he touched the map with the tips of his fingers and de- 
clared, There will be the richest valley in the world;” and 
his judgment has long since been justified, yet we have only 
scratched the surface of this vast empire. But if the great 
Middle West is to continue to prosper it must have adequate 
transportation facilities at reasonable and equitable rates. 

Between it and the seaboard stretches nearly 1,000 miles of 
railroads, but these railroads can not keep pace with the pro- 
duction of this vast area. The increase in production is many 
fold over the increase in transportation facilities. Our rail- 
road facilities are inadequate to meet the demand of our pro- 
ducers, so transportation is delayed and the producer and 
the consumer are alike losers. This condition exists by reason 
of our failure to improve our inland waterways as well as our 
commerce on the high seas. Our fathers who formed this Goy- 


ernment did better. 
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When Alexander Hamilton faced that hostile convention in 
New York called to ratify or reject the Constitution of the 
United States, one of his most impelling arguments was his 
declaration that England with her subsidies had driven the 
commerce of the Colonies from the seas. He plead for a 
government to which the Constitution gave the power to en- 
courage and protect a merchant marine, and his final triumph 
in securing the ratification by the New York convention was 
largely influenced by this fact. At his suggestion the second 
law passed by the First Congress under the Constitution was 
one for the protection and encouragement of our merchant 
marine, and influenced by that sort of legislation during the 
first quarter of a century of our existence as a nation under 
the Constitution our commerce and merchant marine flourished, 
until in 1825 Webster truly said: 


We lave a commerce that leaves no seas unexplored; navies that 
take no law from superior force. 


But internal dissension and domestic differences diverted 
our efforts from that course for over three-quarters of a 
century, so that when President Roosevelt sent our fleet 
around the globe it was necessary to employ 37 foreign ves- 
sels to transport food for the 15,000 men, because we had no 
ships available. And in the World War, when this country 
had organized and equipped 4,000,000 men to deal the deciding 
blow for the free peoples of the earth and their democratic 
ideals, it was necessary to employ British ships to transport 
our troops and provisions, because we had no ships of our own. 
England presented a bill of $282,000,000. for transporting our 
men and supplies. I am not criticizing the bill, but I am 
criticizing the monumental stupidity by which our Nation was 
caught in such a dilemma. 

I plead for a systematic and sustained improvement of the 
Missouri River, as well as of the other navigable rivers of 
this country. There are those who question the navigability 
of the Missouri River, but to those who are conversant with 
the history of the Missouri River there can be no doubt of 
its navigubility. At Kansas City when the public-spirited en- 
terprise of Lawrence M. Jones and others brought a steam- 
boat and its cargo to Kansas City from St. Lonis in 1906 the 
cannon boomed, the whistles blew, and bells rang, as if for 
the first time it had been demonstrated that the Missouri 
River was navigable. But only the most superficial knowl- 
edge of this old river is necessary to convince one that it is 
navigable now as it was over half a century ago, when the 
Missouri River was a teeming artery of trade and when the 
old river steamboat was the cradle of commerce of the West. 

It was in the shadow of the smoke of the old pioneer 
river steamboat that civilization and Christianity reared their 
first altars in the western wilderness. Protected and nour- 
ished by that river commerce in the pioneer days, now and 
then, here and there, a little village straggled out of the fringe 
of the desert to become the busy mart of yesterday and the 
metropolis of to-day. Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, 
St. Joseph, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, Yankton, and 
a score of other towns grew up under the impulse of this 
pioneer steamboat traffic. 

Before the Civil War and for some time thereafter the 
country adjacent to the river was dependent upon the steam- 
boat for transportation, and that river traffic was the founda- 
tion of the prosperity and greatness of St. Louis. At the in- 
ception of that river trafic the great West was a vast untamed 
wilderness. At its close, when the railroad usurped the rich 
heritage of its commerce, it was a region wearing the insignia 
of culture and refinement, a country dotted with busy cities, 
and of unusual agricultural importance, an empire dedicated 
to an unshackled civilization, and pregnant with incompa- 
rable opportunity. By the magic of that river traffic 
“the wilderness and solitary places” had “blossomed as the 
rose.” 

In those pioneer days a steamboat used to pass Kansas City, 
en route to St. Joseph, every day. I have been often told by 
pioneers of Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., that 
it was no unusual sight to see from 8 to 10 steamboats at 
the Kansas City and Quindaro landings—the latter place now 
only a memory, but once the rival of Westport Landing. In 
that old fleet of steamboats that used to ply the Missouri we 
know that there were between 700 and 1,000. Of that fleet 
there is left nothing save the romance of its history. If 
that phantom fleet could be reassembled to-day upon the bosom 
of the old Missouri, and each boat given 400 feet, the pro- 
cession would reach from Kansas City beyond Leayenworth, 
a distance-of about 30 miles. 
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But that commerce, valuable as it was, was not won with- 
out danger and difficulty. The fact is that the barriers to 
navigation in those days were infinitely greater than they 
are to-day. At many places along the river the country was 
infested with bands of hostile Indians, The steamboat was 
the advance agent of civilization and the savage resisted it 
with devilish persistence. There were no snag boats to rid 
the river of the greatest enemy of the steamboat and im- 
provement by the Government was not dreamed of. Yet, with 
all the handicaps during this great development of the West, 
a rich river commerce flourished, and it was left for this 
generation to question the navigability of this great water- 
way which was a great artery of trade and commerce before 
the birth of this generation. If three score years ago, I ask, 
with all the disadvantages of the frontier to contend with, 
such a traffic could be sustained, what may we not do to-day 
with all our improvements and the perfection of marine con- 
struction of these modern days? 

The Missouri has not changed since the pioneer days— 
unless perhaps it has improved. Of course, it changes its 
channel now and then and here and there carries off a farm. 
I am told that it changes its channel so often between Iowa 
and Nebraska that the proud inhabitants of those great States 
are not always sure whether they are over in Nebraska vot- 
ing for Bryan or over in Iowa, “where the tall corn grows,” 
voting for the junior United States Senator from that im- 
perial Commonwealth. Even though changeable as a woman's 
mind, and fickle as the wind, it is still the same great water- 
way that Marquette found in 1673; the same great river that 
three score years ago carried on its tide the commerce of a 
vast pioneer country. 

It must be conceded by all fair-minded men that railroad 
facilities can not keep pace with production over the vast 
Middle West. Some time before his death the late James J. 
Hill estimated that in the great Middle West production had 
increased 126 per cent in the preceding decade, while trans- 
portation facilities had only increased 22 per cent for the same 
time. The railroads can not keep pace with production. 

It must not be understood that this agitation for river im- 
provement is born of antagonism to the railroads or that it is 
organized opposition to the railroads and railroad interests. 
The influence of the railroads upon the development of the 
West can not be estimated. We understand the vital impor- 
tance of this sort of transportation and how in the economy 
of civilization and in the history of the world transportation 
and commerce have marched hand in hand with Christianity 
in the conquest of the world. 

I remember as a child when I lived out in Kansas where 
the great prairies stretched their endless vistas toward the 
western sea, out where there was no tree nor shrub to break 
the monotony of the vast horizon, that the first and only thing 
that reminded me of my home in Iowa was the whistle and 
roar of the old pioneer Santa Fe engine. It was ont along 
the old Santa Fe and Union Pacific lines that civilization 
threw out her first lean, thin picket lines. The pioneer and 
the railroads were comrades in a common battle against the 
desert, and no one knows, save him who has experienced it, 
what a desperate fight the desert, malignant and jealous of its 
ancient sway, put up to hurl back the advance guard of civili- 
zation. The old pioneer railroad helped the rugged frontiers- 
man with his naked hands to push back the frontier toward 
the setting sun. 

The movement for the improvement of inland waterways is 
not antagonistic to the railroad interests, and it is a demon- 
strated fact, both in this country and in Europe, that where 
railroads parallel a navigable stream the railroad profits will 
increase if the stream is systematically navigated; that while 
the waterway carries the more bulky commodities the railroads 
earry the lighter and more profitable kinds of freight, and do 
it efficiently and promptly. 

I have seen 250,000 bushels of wheat piled upon the ground 
where it lay for a month in Kansas because there were not 
enough cars to carry it away. If that grain could float down 
the Missouri in barges with other farm products, the railroads 
could handle it to the river promptly and other freight as well. 

Every foreigner who visits our country marvels at the waste 
of our idle waterways. Our people themselves do not realize 


the importance of these waterways. They do not seem to know 
that water transportation is the cheapest in the world; that 
if our rivers were properly improved it would add from 4 to 6 
cents per bushel to their wheat and other grain, and in doing 
so would inerease the value of every acre of land in the great 
valleys of the Middle West. It would bring raw material up 
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the river at low rates, cheapen the cost of manufactured products, 
and encourage the deyelopment of industrial life which would 
consume the products of their land. 

The logic of inland waterway improvement must be carried 
to the grass roots, and the people must learn that river trans- 
portation is not only the first potential factor in the taming of 
the desert and the conquest of the plains, but that it, too, will 
help to solve the problems of the farmer of the great Middle 
West. 

Adequate improvement of the Missouri River is an economic 
necessity if the Middle West is to prosper. The systematic 
navigation of the Missouri River will put a vast agricultural 
empire in cheap and direct communication with the markets 
from which it-is now virtually excluded. The farmer and 
the merchant of the great prairies must learn that an ounce 
of Missouri River navigation will do more to lower and equalize 
freight rates than a pound of legislation; that hundreds of 
millions in value would be added to the farm lands in the 
territory affected by it; that it would open up inaccessible coal 
fields estimated to cover 80,000,000 of acres; and that would 
reduce the cost of fuel in every furnace from Fort Benton to 
the Gulf of Mexico. It would add value to every bushel of 


grain and avery pound of pork or beef raised on the 500,000 | 


square miles of land in the valley through which the river 
runs. 


Imperative demand for systematle river improvement that will 
be heard and heeded here in Washington, and when that 
occurs a new and brighter era will dawn for the great Central 
West and the modest little town on the Missouri to-day will 
become the metropolis of to-morrow. 

I was about to say that you could not build a great city 


without water. That may sound like it, but it is not meant | 


as a reflection on Milwaukee. There were, anterior to Greece, 
three great commercial powers—Babylon, Phcenicia, and Car- 
thage—and the foundation of their greatness was their water 
traffic. Babylon, with the Euphrates running through its 
heart. Pheenicia, whom tradition gives credit for the inven- 
tion of the alphabet and books; Phenicia, who scattered her 
arts to the western world; Phoenicia, whose fleets covered 
every sea. And Carthage, which so long flung defiance at the 
power of Rome; Carthage, whose armies behind Hannibal 
thundered at the very gates of Rome; Carthage, whose com- 
merce brought hissing through the teeth of Cato the curse of 
Rome, Delenda est Carthago.“ And Rome never conquered 
Carthage until she had stained the Mediterranean red with 
Punic blood and swept the commerce of Carthage from the sea. 

Turner, one of the greatest of modern landscape painters, 
painted a canvas, and he called it The Building of Carthage.” 


When the people thoroughly realize this there will go up an | 


Missouri River. Make the Missouri River again a teeming 
artery of trade and no limit can be placed upon the growth and 
greatness of these two eminent cities of the great Central West. 
[Applause] 

oe HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I want as a matter of general 
interpretation of this bill, for the Record at least, to see if I 
understand it correctly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr, HOCH. The opening paragraph proyides for the 
adoption of a number of projects, and then it provides that 
only $10,000,000 may be spent each year upon those projects. 
As we get along, particularly to this item that we now have 
under consideration—the Missouri River—that is an old project 
already adopted. It will not be construed, will it, that its 
readoption in a somewhat modified form here will be held to 
be such an adoption within the meaning of the opening para- 
graph, where the expenditures must come within this $10,- 
000,000? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The provisions as to the Ohio, the Mis- 
souri, and the Mississippi Rivers are not, any of them, sub- 
mitted, and the Chief of Engineers advises us that they will 
not cost any money. It is simply to make changes and adapt 
them to modern conditions. At the time of the adoption of 
the Mississippi project we did not have any long barges, as 
we now have, and we did not anticipate that we needed cut- 
ting off the sharp turns. : 

Mr. HOCH. I was wondering whether the adoption of that 
| language there will force the expenditures upon the Missouri 
River to come within this $10,000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; because the Chief of Engineers ad- 
vises us that the modification of these projects will entail no 
additional expenditure, and that they will be brought within 
the limit of the original projects. It is a modification, not as 
to cost and expenditure but as to method of construction alone. 
It is not a matter of expenditure at all. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then I take it that what the 
gentleman says about the Missouri River likewise applies also 
to the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is my understanding. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This does not affect the Ohio. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is no modification of 
the Ohio project. j 

Mr. HOCH. It does modify the Missouri project. It ought 
to be understood that that is not a new project, so that the 


And what did he paint? Was it the gilded domes of Carthage | money spent under that would not come under the $10,000,000 


that challenged the sunrise? Was it blocks of marble rising 
into stately temples or lifting granite walls that shouldered 
out the sky? Like every great work of art, it was the refine- 
ment of simplicity—a little boy and a little girl sailing a toy 
ship by the side of the restless, pulsing sea; and it was a tri- 
umph of artistic expression. 

The same is true in our modern days. Why has old England 
dominated the commerce of the world and made English the 
language of commerce? Because “ Britannia rules the wave.” 
England is “ mistress of the seas.“ The one monumental blun- 
der of this country has been the neglect of its water trans- 
portation, inland and on the sea. The flag of our country is 
all but driven from the high seas. Before the war we were 
paying England, France, and Germany over 5200,000,000 an- 
nually for ocean transportation. With like stupidity we have 
neglected our inland waterways. 

Had we followed the example of the founders of this 
Republic we would not thus be exposed to the danger of being 
caught “naked to our enemies.” It is the patriotic duty of 
Congress to promote not only the improvement and development 
of our inland waterways but our ocean traffic as well: 

In the district which I have the honor to represent we have a 
city of the greatest potential significance situated at the mouth 
of the Kaw—Kansas City, Kans., divided from Kansas City, 
Mo., only by a line in the center of a street. A city which in 
the value of its manufactured products ranks sixteenth in im- 
portance in the United States. A city whose packing industry, 
the second in the United States, purchases over $150,000.000 
worth of livestock for slaughter every year. A city within 
whose bounds is situated the Fairfax industrial district, which, 
when completed, will be the most perfect of its kind in this or 
any other country. A city whose school system and colleges 
are unrivaled. A great home-owning city. A city whose con- 
tinued prosperity, like that of its sister city, Kansas City, Mo., 
depends largely upon the improvement and navigation of the 


| limitation. 

| Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. No. 
| that. 

| The CHATRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, Calif., in accordance with the 

| report submitted in House Document No. 349, Sixty-eighth Congress, 

first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document: 

Provided, That the amonnt hereby authorized to be expended shall not 
exceed the sum of $6,500,000. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentieman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lryesercer: At the end of line 2, page 9, 
insert “And provided, That in computing the local contribution for 
breakwater construction contemplated by the report mentioned focal 
interests shal) be given credit, according to the estimated costs as given 
in the report, for such portions of the work as may be constructed or 
contracted for by them with the approval of the Chief of Engineers 
prior to the commencement of work by the Government.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
amendment. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to know how much this changes 
this authorization? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
| amounts? 


The Secretary explained 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


In no degree whatever. 
Does it not go back and pick up some 
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Mr. LINEBERGER. It changes in no way whatever the au- 
thorization. It simply permits the cities of Long Beach and 
Los Angeles, which are to meet the breakwater appropriation, 
50 per cent of it, to spend under the direction of the Chief of 
Engineers and by his permission any moneys which they are to 
contribute to this project at this time, because the Goyernment 
appropriation will not become available for nearly two years. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman remembers that in the 
Army appropriation bill there was a provision carried on the 
50-50 basis, was there not, on the representation that the city 
or county would furnish 50 per cent? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Les. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why, then, the necessity of this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not understand that the amendment is 
offered with the intention of pressing it at this time before the 
House. It is offered for the information of the House, to 
show what there is in the situation. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I simply offer the amendment at this 
time with the understanding that if it is not acceptable it 
will be withdrawn. I make that statement as a preliminary 
to my remarks: I hope, however, that there will be no objection 
to it when I haye made my explanation. 

The amendment is offered for the specific purpose of per- 
mitting the city of Los Angeles and the city of Long Beach, 
who are contributing to the breakwater item in this project to 
the extent of paying 50 per cent of the cost thereof, to spend 
funds which have already been raised and which are now 
available for this project, subject to the approval of the Chief 
of Engineers, so that they may be given credit for this work 
when the project is ultimately completed. Otherwise such 
moneys as they might spend on the project would not be 
credited as local contribution to the project. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will be glad to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman know whether any 
other cities of the United States are doing as well as his city, 
proposing to go 50-50 on these improvements? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I have no criticism to make of other 
cities of the United States, but I will say that our project is 
somewhat unique in this respect. We have a great harbor 
out there, and we realize that it is essential for us to back our 
views and our hopes and aspirations for this great project 
with our own money, and we have voluntarily offered to do 
this. 

Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania. If this were now 
accepted, would it mean that the Government was obliged to 
complete that project? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. No. It simply means that this money 
will be spent in accordance with plans approved by the 
Government. I hope under the circumstances the committee 
will adopt the amendment. It is merely an amendment which 
clarifies the situation, and which permits us to spend money 
which we have raised and upon which I understand we are 
now paying interest. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
in order that I may ask a question of the chairman of the 
committee? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I understand that there was rather a 
firm agreement on the part of the majority and minority 
members of the committee to the effect that no substantial 
n would be countenanced on the floor by the com- 
mittee. 

In other words, that nothing would be looked upon with 
favor that increased in any way the obligation. of the Govern- 
ment with reference to this bill. I do not understand that the 
amendment offered by my friend in any way involves any in- 
crease of obligation, but is merely by way of interpretation of 
what might be called existing law. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. That is it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And it does not seem to me that an 
amendment of that purport would in the slightest degree vio- 
late the agreement entered into by the majority and minority 
members of the committee. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say that I spoke to the majority 
leader abont the matter at the suggestion of the chairman, and 
he has no objection whatever to the amendment. It is merely 
a clarifying amendment, and I hope the chairman will see fit to 
accept it. If there is any reason for changing it, or if there 
are any suggestions to be made about changing its wording 
that can be done in the Senate. I shall.have no objection to 
any wording which the chairman or the Senate committee 
may see fit to substitute as long as the principle underlying 
my amendment is carried out, 


Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentleman will: yield, the under- 
standing of the chairman is that there was not only a discus- 
sion of the general question of the attitude of the committee 
toward amendments, but there was a discussion of the attitude 
of the committee toward the particular amendment suggested. 
I will say frankly that the chairman and the members of the 
committee, as I understand it, would be glad to admit this 
particular amendment, but in view of the fact that we were 
fearful that other amendments might be offered and we might 
get into a crowd of amendments here, the committee adopted 
the rule, as I understood it, specifically with regard to this 
amendment that we would oppose it. We do not oppose it on 
the ground that it is wrong, but simply because we believe 
that we should not get into the question of amendments here 
on the floor. It is simply in pursuance of what I understand 
to have been the action of the committee and to observe good 
faith toward all that I suggest that the amendment be not 
pressed now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say to the committee that gentlemen 
have been suggesting to the committee since we entered upon 
the consideration of the bill, from time to time, numerous 
amendments. Many of them we would be glad to accept, but 
we feel it is not safe and is not proper to accept them, This 
bill can be passed in its present form, and we do not believe it 
is safe to admit amendments. The difficulty is, as I say, that 
we not only have dealt with that question generally but we 
have dealt with it specifically as to this particular amendment, 
and I do not see how, as far as the committee is concerned, 
we can do anything else except to call to the attention of the 
gentleman who offers it the fact that we did take that action, 
T understand it was taken with his acquiescence, and I do 
not see how in good faith we can do anything except to ask 
that the amendment be withdrawn. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, that is a matter between the 
chairman of the committee, the other members of the commit- 
tee, and the gentleman from California, but the observation I 
made was along another line. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I understand that. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] is absolutely correct in his statement regarding the 
matter, but this amendment is of a vitally different character 
from any other amendment that could possibly be offered to 
this bill. As a matter of fact, gentlemen, on a $3,500,000 con- 
tribution on the part of local interests it means from $125,000 
to $150,000 a year in interest. I am perfectly willing to with- 
draw the amendment with the understanding that the chairman 
and those of the committee who may form the conferees on 
the part of this House will use their influence to the end that 
this amendment be inserted in the Senate committee, because 
it is absolutely essential if we are not to be severely penalized. 
I do not want to jam up the machinery or to throw a monkey 
wrench into it; neither do I want to break faith with the com- 
mittee. But this amendment is very essential, either here or 
in the Senate. It is very vital so far as this project is con- 
cerned, and I would like to have a statement from the chairman, 
if he can consistently give it, as to what we may expect in the 
matter. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think it would be advisable—and I 
do not think the gentleman, as he reflects, will believe—that 
those who may possibly be conferees should at this time state 
what their action will be. Of course, we will be subject to the 
instructions of the House. I will say frankly, as an individual 
and not as chairman of the committee, but simply as one who 
has investigated the amendment which the gentleman has 
offered, that I believe at the proper time, but not on the pas- 
sage of this bill in this House, the gentleman should have the 
relief he seeks, and I do not believe there are going to be any 
instructions from this House contrary to that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Would it not be a totally 
illogical position for this committee to assume that this amend- 
ment, which is meritorious and which the chairman of the 
committee acknowledges to be meritorious, should be with- 
drawn merely because some other amendment might be pro- 
posed? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I do not think so. There is just one 
course which the committee has unanimously agreed to adopt 
and that is to resist amendments. 
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We have agreed -to it, and there is no other way to keep 
faith among ourselves or to secure the passage of the bill 
as it is, except by standing by the agreement, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Lonisiana. The committee is keeping 
faith, but I submit, in all fairness, the gentleman ought to 
permit this House to pass upon a. good amendment. I can 
understand the gentleman’s desire to resist bad amendments, 
but to hold that you are going to resist good or bad amend- 
ments in order to keep faith without giving the committee 
as a whole the right to pass upon a good amendment, it seems 
to me is illogical. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr, Chairman, under the circum- 
stances, I do not desire to continue the discussion, neither 
shall I break faith with the committee; therefore I ask leave 
to withdraw the amendment, with the hope that those who 
oppose it here now for technical reasons will heartily favor 
its insertion in the Senate committee or in conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Petaluma Creek, Calif., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 3, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said 
document. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in connection 
with the introduction of this bill some few days ago a very 
distinguished local editor made some rather pointed comments 
concerning “pork-barrel” legislation. A few days following 
this General Taylor, of the Corps of Engineers, replied thereto 
with a very convincing rejoinder. Subsequent to that reply 
of General Taylor another distinguished local engineer entered 
the controversy and made a counterattack upon the bill, using 
again this language so familiar to everyone in connection with 
the consideration of a river and harbor bill, namely, “ pork 
barrel.” 

For the purpose of satisfying my own mind and for the purpose 
of the record, E will just turn to one item in the bill wherein 
occurs the word which seems to be the particular target of 
every paragrapher who wants to take a wallop at Congress in 
connection with the consideration of bills of this sort. I do 
not know about the merits of this particular item, but I have 
simply selected it among a number of other “ creeks,” so called, 
in order to take advantage of the opportunity to ask the chair- 
man if he will not kindly tell us exactly what steps are taken 
with reference to the improvement that we now have under 
consideration. So, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the chairman of 
the committee, for the purpose of enlightening the committee, 
and through the committee the House and the country, give 
us this information with reference to this particular item in 
order that we may know whether or not items that have no 
merit in themselves easily slip into these well-considered bills. 
Will the chairman favor us with that information? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is, first, in the adoption of any 
project a provision for a survey. This survey is made by the 
resident engineer. If he finds that the project is unworthy, 
that ends it. If he finds it is worthy, the project then goes to 
the district engineer, and the same thing is done there. He 
either condemns it, which ends it, or if he favors it it then 
goes on to the Board of Engineers here in Washington. The 
Board of Engineers has the same prerogative. If it condemns 
the project, it is killed. If not, it goes to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and then the Chief of Engineers is the final target which 
it must pass. Each one of these four separate steps entails a 
separate examination of all the data available, and only as a 
resnit of an approval finally by the Chief of Engineers does it 
come before the committee for consideration. 

If the gentleman will let me say a word further on this 
question of “creeks” I will give the gentleman an illustration 
of what the improvement of creeks means from the four fol- 
lowing actual experiences. 

Mr. KETCHAM. All relating, may I ask the chairman, to 
so-called “creeks "? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. All of them. Petaluma Creek, Calif., 
has been improved at an expenditure of $331,895. This creek 
earries annually a traffic of over 250,000 tons, with a value in 
192" of over $21,000,000. Newtown Creek, N. T., has had 
expended on it $834,000. It carries annually between 6,000,000 
and 7,000,000 tens of commerce with a value of $445,000,000. 
They are the 1925 figures. East Chester Creek, N. Y., has 
had expended on it only $265,282. That creek carried in 1923, 


576,787 tons of freight of a value of $6,276,751. Wappinger 
Creek, N. Y., has had expended on it almost nothing—thirty- 
two thousand and some dollars—but in 1923 it carried 38,939 
tons of freight of a value of $7,963,818, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr, KETCHAM, Mr. Chairman, I ask for two additional 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KETCHAM. I ask this extension, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of asking the indulgence of the Chairman one minute 
further. Does the same policy with reference to every so-called 
“ creek ” that finds a place in this bill characterize the proceed- 
ings taken before the committee include an item? 

Mr. DEMPSHY. The procedure is exactly the same. I 
would say to the gentleman that in many instances, of course, 
the preliminary examination does not result in a survey. It 
entails a very small expenditure, on an average about $5, to 
make the preliminary survey, and really it entails no additional 
expenditure because we appropriate a lump sum for all surveys. 
So if there be 300 surveys or if there be only 30 the same amount 
is expended on all of them, and the engineering force always 
makes the examinations come within the lump sum. 

Mr. KETCHAM,. Then, in conclusion, Mr, Chairman, is there 
anything to this very delicious and widespread humor concern- 
ing “ creek” appropriations? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I would say to the gentleman that there is 
no business, for instance there is no system of railroads but 
what occasionally has a failure. You are bound occasionally 
in anything you undertake to make mistakes, but there are 
fewer mistakes in number and in value in river and harbor 
appropriations than in any other line of appropriation made by 
Congress, and that is because we have infinitely more safe- 
guards thrown around them. 

Mr, NEWTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

1790 CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
exp 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Mich- 
Igan be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Is the gentleman aware of the 
fact that in the rivers and harbors items in the Army bill there 
is an appropriation of $40,000,000 which was based on the 
report of the engineers, and if it had reached $54,000,000, as 
reported, the little rivers in the United States which the news- 
papers delight to say Congress is spending its money on—all 
these little rivers only get $83,000? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I did not recall the exact figures, but I 
knew the amount was so small as to be almost negligible in 
an appropriation of this size. And it seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that an editorial like the one referred to, which attempts 
to discredit the whole program of waterway developments for 
the sake of a little humor, inexcusable even in a crossroads 
weekly, is unworthy of so trenchant a pen as that wielded by 
the great editor. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. And further, if the gentleman 
pleases, these same little rivers last year, according to the re- 
port of the engineer, carried over 7,000,000 tons of freight with 
a probable saving of a dollar a ton. 

Mr. KETCHAM, I thank the gentleman for the information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ponce Harbor, P. R., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 582, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth-session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in sald document. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Supplementing what the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. KercHam] has just said relative to the various criticisms 
that are made and have been made in the past relative to river 
and harbor appropriations, I think to a very large extent that 
is an inheritance from the old times. 

It was my privilege when I first came to Congress to serve 
on the Rivers and Harbors Committee. As I recall it, I opposed 
in my feeble way practically every bill before the committce 
during my term of service there. I did it very largely from the 
viewpoint that our distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], took at that time when a member of the 
Senate, probably the best-versed man on rivers and harbors in 
our time and generation. 


1925 
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There was too much agreement in those days between the 
Members as to what should or should not go into the river 
and harbor bill, with a view of securing the necessary votes 
to pass the bill in the two branches. That was the factor in 
the opposition usually as far as I was concerned. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. Burron, as I recall it, 
talked one of those measures to death at the expiration of a 
session of Congress. This bill, Mr. Chairman, as I see it, is 
framed in a very different manner. So far as the law is 
cerned, possibly it is the same. The process the chairman 


terialky increased in recent years, they must be more generally 
cared for on the part of the Government, and the development 
of river navigation must keep pace with the demands of the 
times. I think the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, under 
the leadership of the able chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dempsey], is to be congratulated on the skill the 
committee has shown in making proper provisions for the 
navigation of rivers and harbors and the meritorious exclusion 
of items which have given rise to ‘the so-called disagreeable 
phraseology of “pork.” [Applause.] 

I for one do not find items of that character in this bill, 
and therefore in spite of the fact that I am on record many 
times in opposition to river and harbor measures, it will be 
a (privilege as well as a pleasure to vote for this bill, one 
which I think will redound to the general benefit of our coun- 
try. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Suc, 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress that all 


river and harbor projects heretofore, herein, and hereafter adopted 


shall be completed within five years. from the passage of this act 
or of subsequent acts adopting such projects, if physically practicable: 
Provided, That in any case of such impracticability the Chief of 


Engineers shall clearly set forth the reasons therefor in His annual | 


report. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the project to ia or GA ANR Sitea litiously 


deepen the Hudson River, as proposed in this bill. 
It has been one of the great arteries of commerce for con- 


siderably over a hundred years, especially since Robert Fulton | 


first successfully introduced steam navigation and especially 
after the completion of the old Erie Canal. It is a great 


natural waterway with a depth for ocean-going vessels for a! 
distance of 100 miles above the Battery, but because of in- | 


sufficient depth from Hudson to Albany ocean vessels can not 
reach a distributing point. 

Mr. Chairman, once the channel is opened, as proposed, its 
usefulness for navigation will never be impaired for want of 
an adequate supply of water to maintain its present level. It 
is fed from a lake in the Adirondacks which lies at an altitude 
of 4,322 feet above sea level. It is amply supplied with tribu- 
taries, the principal ones being the Mohawk, Indian, Schroon, 
Saconda, Hoosic, and the Croton Rivers; also the Batten Kill, 
Tish, Catskill, Esopus, Rondout, Kinderhook, Jansen Kill, 
Wappinger, and Fish Kill Creeks, many of which would be 


classed ‘as rivers in some parts of the country. The largest 


tributary is the Mohawk River which supplies more water than 
the main stream of the Hudson, These larger rivers and 
creeks are supplemented with innumerable small streams and 
a watershed comprising approximately 8,100 square miles above 
Troy which insures an abundant and steady supply of water 
for navigation purposes. 

The improvement proposed in this bill is of vital importance 
to the commercial, industrial, and agricultural interests of our 
State and of the country at large. The Hudson Valley itself 
has a larger population in proportion to its area than that of 
any other large stream in the United States, excepting the 
Delaware River. The great Trunk Line Railways of the New 
York State Barge Canal connect the rest of the State and the 
Great Lakes region with the Hudson Valley, with Albany as 
one of the chief receiving and distributing centers. 


It was in 1807 that Robert Fulton first introduced steam 


navigation on the Hudson. That was 118 years ago. The 
water-borne traffic on the river since that time has been 
enormous and has at all times been of material benefit to a 
large portion of the United States. One of the contributing 
factors to the traffic on the Hudson was the Erie Canal. The 


first -canal boat left Buffalo for New York October 26, 1825. 
The actual cost of the canal was $7,143,789, but by 1836 it 
had turned into the State treasury more than it cost, I find 
that “from 1817 to 1882, when tolls were abolished, the gross 
revenues of the Erie Canal were 5121.461871. The cost of 
operation and maintenance amounted to $29,270,301, showing 
a Profit of $92,191,570. The cost of construction and enlarge- 
ment in the same period amounted to $49,591,853; so a profit 
of $42,599,718 was shown.” This item represents what was 
turned into the State treasury as profit. The greatest gain, 
however, was to the people at large in the reduction in freight 
rates, Statistics show that “the charge for transportation 
from Buffalo to Albany which had been 522 in 1824 fell to $4 
per ton in 1835.” The freight carried annually on the Brie 
Canal from 1825 to 1836 averaged more than 1,000,000 tons, 
which, based on the reduction in rate, saved shippers approxi- 
mately $198,000,000 during that period. 

Later the people of the State of New York authorized by 
popular vote the expenditure of $101,000,000 for the barge 
canal. A large section of the United States has benefited 
from this improvement, and it seems to me that in view of the 
contribution which the people of the State of New York have 
made to insure adequate water transportation and the ‘benefits 
which the country has received because of it entitle them to 
favorable action on this item. 

There is another reason why I am in favor of this bill. It 
is my firm belief that the time is not far distant when the 
Hudson River will be part of an all-American ship canal from 
the ocean to the Great Lakes. There is a measure now pend- 
ing before Congress to authorize the construction of a ship 
canal from Albany to the Great Lakes. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word 
about this provision. It does not prevent, and is not intended 
to prevent, the completion of the projects in less than five 
years. I call the attention of you gentlemen who live on the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers to this fact, that I have had 
recently an interview with the Secretary of War regarding 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. You know the Government 
is expending a great deal in barge lines on these rivers. The 
Secretary assures me that under appropriations made by the 
committee this year he will be able to allot to these rivers 
all that can be efficiently and economically expended. So 


| those who live along the Ohio and Mississippi need have no 
| fear that this provision will retard the progress of their 


work, and that they will have sufficient funds to prosecute 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM. 
amendment, - 

The Clerk read as follows 

Page 10, after line Z2, insert: 

“Src. 2a. That, within limits to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, it shall not be lawful to throw, discharge, or deposit, or 
cause, suffer, or procure to be thrown, discharged, or depostted from 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 


any source whatever, any free acid or acid waste in any form, or 


any material which will become acid after being in the water, either 
directly or indirectly, Into any navigable water of the United States, 
or into any tributary of any navigable water; and every such deposi- 
tion of such free acid, acid waste, or acid dorming material shall be 
a separate offense, and whore ‘the deposition or flow is continuous 
each calendar day of its continuance shall be regarded as a separate 
offense.” 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the Clerk has read 
far enough to show that the amendment is not germane either 
to the bill or to the section where it is offered. The question 
of the pollution of streams is an entirely separate and differ- 
ent question from ‘the improvement of navigation on those 
streams. The one has no possible or at the most a very 
remote relation to the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
destre to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman, my contention is that 
this has to do with navigation on navigable streams, in that 
the matter over which we seek to confer jurisdiction upon 
the War Department will be clearly shown and understood 
to interfere with navigation. The acids deposited in the 
streams interfere with the operation of the dams; as a matter 
of fact, it utterly destroys the metal parts of the dams. This 
is to protect ‘Government property for the purchase or con- 
struction of which you are now legislating, I think it is ger- 
mane to the bill providing for the expenditure of money for 
the promotion of navigation to enact legislation to protect the 
mediums of this navigation and to place with the War De- 
partment the right to issue regulations for the protection of 
the property of the Government in these streams under their 
jurisdiction. Surely the gentleman will not contend that the 
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War Department under existing law would have no jurisdic- 
tion over the protection of this property in the harbors or for 
any of the other purposes for which the money is authorized 
to be expended. The purpose of this amendment is to confer 
that jurisdiction upon the War Department to protect the 
property in the navigable streams. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The bill 
| before us is well defined by its title 


A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


It does not deal with the subject even of navigation gen- 
‚erally, or the control of navigation, but it deals with the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors. The suggestion the gentleman from 
| West Virginia [Mr. Rosrenstoom] has made with reference to 
the effect of these acid wastes upon the preservation of such 
public works would be the only ground upon which his amend- 
‘ment possibly could be sustained, but the main purpose of his 
‘amendment goes much further than that. It is to prevent the 
pollution of the waters, and the danger to which he refers is 
only incidental thereto. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. The purpose of my amendment is the result 
of four years of earnest effort to have the Federal Govern- 
ment take some jurisdiction over its property in the navigable 
Streams of the country. It is utterly ridiculous to come here 
session after session and vote millions upon millions of dollars 
for the building of dams in our inland streams and other 
methods for the protection and advancement of navigation 
when at the same time the people along these streams have 
no more interest in this property than to utterly destroy it. 
We held hearing after hearing upon this matter, and General 
Bench, who was then in charge of this work for the Govern- 
ment, made the positive statement that it was useless to 
‘continue to improve inland waterways unless we undertook in 
some way to prevent the destruction of the property by 
depositing acids in these streams. In the hearings at that 
time, on page 276, he made the positive statement and cited 
instances where after nine years it was absolutely necessary 
to take out the metal parts of the dams constructed in these 
internal streams and that it is necessary for Congress to 
legislate. Along the Ohio River, Ohio will pass certain legis- 
lation and so will West Virginia, and farther down we have 
Kentucky, and so on, and unless the power is vested in the 
War Department to take charge of this matter the States 
are absolutely powerless. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. If the gentleman's amendment should pre- 
vail, would it not, without notice, seriously affect the sewerage 
of a great many large towns and some of the smaller cities 
of the country? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. In reply to that question, this bill is 
not nearly as strong as I would like to have presented the 
matter. It merely vests with the War Department the right to 
issue rules and regulations covering this practice of dumping 
deleterious matter into the streams. It does not make the 
dumping of the matter into the streams an overt act. It does 
not say that they have offended when they have actually depos- 
ited this harmful matter. It merely vests with the War De- 
partment the right to make rules and regulations, and for this 
reason: A drastic law preventing an offense might work untold 
hardship on many industries. It might require years to prop- 
erly meet the problem, and that it is a problem must be ad- 
mitted; and whether the Sixty-eighth Congress enacts legis- 
lation of this kind or not, in the years to come Congress will 
haye to do so. In the early days when there were but few 
‘people living along the streams, with few industries offending 
in this way, the stream would naturally purify itself; but in 
the last few years, with the growth of population along the 
streams, with the increase in our industries, we have converted 
our internal navigable streams into nothing but open sewers 
for the deposits of all waste and acids, without any thought 
or consideration given to the people who must use that water 
in their daily supply, who have no other supply of water for 
their domestic purposes, who are confined to the use of that 
water, It is my purpose merely to grant this authority at this 
time to the War Department to meet this in its own way and 
in its own time, so that it might prevent some drastic legis- 
lation being enacted that would work a great deal of hardship 
to the industries who are now in opposition to the passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. BOYCE. Does the gentleman recall that at the last ses- 
sion a law was passed referring matters of this kind to the 


Secretary of War with instructions to make a report to the 
Congress within two years? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. My recollection of the legislative 
situation is this—— | 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Mekrowx: Page 10, line 15, strike out all of 
section 2. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I do, for this reason. I 
simply make this suggestion to you that it is not good legisla- 
tive policy to set out in an act what the policy of the Congress 
is, because you can not bind the following Congresses, You 
set out a large program here. What is the necessity of trying to 
tie the hands of future Members? I do not think it is good 
policy, I think it sets a very bad precedent. While I am on 
my feet I want to call attention again to the difference between 
this bill and the bills that used to be brought in by the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, in that the amount was set out 
in the bill after each project. If in the future you are going to 
adopt this policy I think it is a very bad policy, from which 
you will have to recede in the future, because I do not think 
the President of the United States when this bill comes to him 
can sit down and say that he can approve that bill and know 
what he is approving in its entirety. While it is true the re- 
port sets out the different amounts of each item, yet the statute 
does not do it, and the only time that rule has been changed 
was commenced in 1922 and followed by this bill. I think you 
will find that in the Recorp, If that is not correct, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, who so long seryed on the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, will know. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it has been 
the policy of this committee to report the bill always in just 
the form adopted here. It is the recognized principle, and has 
been, as the gentleman from Ohio said, ever since he has 
started to serve on that committee, so it dates back probably 
25 years. Now, on the other question—— 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want to make a misstatement, 
but I have made a careful examination of the records and I 
find the other acts did set out the amount. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman is talking about the appro- 
priation acts; he is not talking about the project acts. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Just recently this committee gave up the 
practice of. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, this committee has always had legisla- 
tive authority. It has always passed bills in just the form 
this bill is presented, and in no other form, and there is no 
other form in which they could be passed. Now, passing to the 
second thing, and that is the adoption of a five-year policy: 
We have already adopted in this bill here the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and Missouri Rivers, and if we do not adopt this sec- 
tion we single out those three rivers and name them alone and 
leave the rest of the country without the five-year policy, 
which would be an improper discrimination, which would not 
be fair or would not be nation-wide; and that is what we want 
to adopt—a nation-wide policy. We could probably have left 
out the three sections as to these three rivers; but having 
adopted them, it follows logically that we should adopt this 
section, which provides for all the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The improvement of the Missouri River from its mouth to the upper 
end of Quindaro Bend, in accordance with the existing project, with a 
view to completion within a period of five years from and after the 
passage of this act, in accordance with the general provision herein 
made as to completion of projects, and for the purpose of securing a 
permanent navigable channel with a minimum depth of 6 feet and a 
minimum width of 200 feet, with a reasonable additional width around 
the bend in said river. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced 
that the Rivers and Harbors Committee has never reported a 
bill authorizing the construction of projects and navigation 
improvements in our interior rivers so important to commerce 
on these rivers, so vital to industrial growth, so indispensable 
to joint navigation improvement and power development as is 
found in section 3 of the bill now before the House. 
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I congratulate the Rivers and Harbors Committee and the 
country, and thank the chairman of the committee for his 
forceful and unanswerable argument for the completion of the 
navigation-power survey of the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries. I consider the authorization in the bill and the direc- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers to investigate and survey the 
navigable streams of our country and their tributaries one of 
the most constructive pieces of legislation ever proposed by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee or ever considered by this 
House. [Applause.] 

We very. often read in the press, and the statement is fre- 
quently of late made with pride in Congress, that the Panama 
Canal is paying its way and the cost of its operation and 
maintenance, with reasonable interest on the investment. 
Whenever we survey the navigable rivers of this country and 
their tributaries and build navigation-power dams, flood con- 
trol and reservoir dams, these navigation-power projects will 
not only pay for their maintenance and the cost of their opera- 
tion, but power will pay also a reasonable rate of interest on 
the cost of their construction and in addition pay back to the 
Treasury through a retirement or sinking fund at a low rate 
of compound interest annually the entire cost of all such 
projects, and in the end they will have cost the Government 
nothing. [Applause.] 

The Cumberland River in my State is a remarkable example 
and economic opportunity where it can be shown that the entire 
cost of the navigation power developments on this stream, 
using the credit of the Government only, will pay 3 or 4 per 
cent on the locks and dams, pay for their maintenance and 
operation, and return to the Treasury of the Government in a 
period of years the entire investment—give slack-water naviga- 
tion and develop one of the most important and finest coal 
fields in this country. 

Not long ago the Cumberland Hydroelectric Power Co. applied 
to the power commission for a preliminary permit for the con- 
struction of three high dams near Burnside, Ky., for power 
purposes on the upper Cumberland River and the south fork of 
the same—all three of these dams would provide slack-water 
pools leading directly into the coal fields, and in addition would 
increase the low-water flow and make feasible the development 
of power along that stretch of the Cumberland River which 
Congress had planned to improve with nine low-navigation 
dams with no power development at any of them. A prelimi- 
nary permit was drawn up by the Federal Power Commission 
setting forth in detail and prescribing certain requirements 
which the power commission usually provides for in such cases, 
and then when the papers were fully satisfactory to the power 
commission they were sent over to the Chief of Engineers for 
his approval of the only question which the United States Gov- 
ernment has any legal right to pass upon, namely, the question 
of navigation. The Chief of Engineers found that this pre- 
liminary permit provided only for long chutes through the dam, 
so that while these dams would bring slack water directly into 
the coal fields, no locks were provided for or other means that 
would make possible the shipment of coal through these dams. 

In other words, in spite of the fact that since 1871 the 
United States Engineers had referred to the great coal field 
as the prospective source of important commerce on the Cum- 
berland River, and had stated that there are numerous out- 
crops of coal of a splendid quality from 2 to 5 feet in thick- 
ness along the banks of the river awaiting only its improve- 
ment to be mined and shipped to market,” and in spite of the 
fact that the United States had been endeavoring for 37 years 
to bring satisfactory navigation to these coal fields and had 
expended more than $7,000,000. on the project, the Power Com- 
mission had so little information or interest in the navigation 
improvement that it proposed to permit these dams to be built 
from shore to shore and thus effectually prevent the develop- 
ment of any navigation in and out of the coal fields and the 
growth of a navigation traffic which would justify future 
improvements. 

The Chief of Engineers declined to approve this prelimi- 
nary permit, and when finally issued on March 24, 1924, this 
permit carried the following provisions: 


The permittee shall * * * provide in its plans and drawings 
of project works for locks and appurtenant navigation facilities at 
each of said dams, the general dimensions of such locks to be in 
accordance with instructions of the United States district engineer at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

With said plans the permittee shall submit an estimate in reason- 
able detail of the cost of installing the said locks and in making 
through navigation possible with the proposed draw down of the 
pools, 


The Cumberland Hydroelectric Power Co. is now engaged in 
making the surveys under its two-year preliminary permit: 
The company’s attorney at a public hearing held at Burnside, 
Ky., gave notice to the Government that the company is ready 
to make any reasonable arrangement with the Government to 
lease the three navigation-power dams which it is now proposed 
to substitute for the nine low-navigation dams which were 
planned between Carthage and Lock and Dam No. 21; Mr: 
Martin J. Insull in a letter to the district engineer suggests a 
lease of these three navigation-power dams at a rental equiva- 
lent to 3 per cent interest on that part of the Government's 
investment devoted to navigation and 4 per cent interest on that 
part of the investment devoted to power purposes. 

In view of the possibilities for power development made feasi- 
ble on the Cumberland River between Carthage and Lock and 
Dam No, 21 because of the proposed storage-power dams above 
Burnside, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House 
passed a resolution on March 6, 1924, requesting the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to review the projects here- 
tofore adopted by Congress for the improvement of the Cumber- 
land River above Nashville 


with a view to so modifying said projects as to provide for the develop- 
ment of water power in connection with the improvement of naviga- 
tion and to secure a possible reduction in cost to the United States. 


In pursuance of this resolution the district engineer at Nash- 
ville is now engaged in making the necessary studies of that 
section of the river, but to make a complete survey of the Cum- 
berland along the same lines which are being so profitably fol- 
lowed in the case of the Tennessee River will require a larger 
appropriation than is now available to the district engineer, and 
it is desired under the appropriation referred to in this amend- 
ment to enable the engineers to work out and disclose the power 
possibilities of the Cumberland River and tributaries in the 
same way in which they are now being worked out on the 
Tennessee River. I do not refer to the Cumberland River as an 
example because it is in my State, but because it is in the 
United States and also because of the great possibilities of 
power development on that river, which would not only increase 
the prosperity of that section but would greatly add to the 
wealth of the United States. We are in the midst. of an era of 
electrical development, and I am so convinced of the very great 
importance of the development of power in all available streams 
that I would be glad if I had the opportunity to vote an appro- 
priation of $500,000 to make a detailed survey of that great 
international stream, the Columbia River, rising in Canada and 
flowing through the State of Washington to the Pacific Ocean, 
or, indeed, of any other stream where there is the possibility 
of great power development, 

Having in mind the action of the power commission rela- 
tive to the dams on the Cumberland River, I wish to enter a 
protest against what would seem to be its effort to assert au- 
thority which has not been delegated by Congress against the 
lawful authority and proper functions and duties of the United 
States Engineers.- In the navigable streams of our countries 
and their tributaries the important things to be considered and 
the order of their consideration are: First, sanitation; second, 
navigation; third, power development; and, fourth, in the arid 
States, reclamation. It is not too much to say that there is 
confusion and conflict of authority between the power commis- 
sion and its policy of reaching out in an unauthorized field 
8 authority of the United States engineers, Which has 

undisputed during all the past vears. As I have pointed 
out in the case of the Cumberland River and the three dams, 
the power commission proposed not navigation first, but power 
first, and actually proposed to construct a dam near Burnside, 
Ky., on the upper Cumberland, from shore to shore, with no 
locks. This would develop several thousand hydroelectric 
horsepower, but it would leave the power in the great Cumber- 
land coal fields entirely cut off from transportation and thus 
allow it to remain idle and undeveloped in the years to come, 
just as it has remained idle during all the past ages. There 
ought to be an end to the duplication of effort and useful work 
between the power commission in its attempt to exercise au- 
thority and duties lawfully and properly belonging to United 
States Engineers. 

In a bill introduced by Senator RaNSDETL in the Senate, No. 
3328, and which I wish every Member of this House would read, 
the power commission is asking Congress to make the very 
surveys of our navigable rivers and their tributaries which the 
bill now before the House authorizes to be made by the United 
States Engineers, The powers of the power commission are 
clearly defined by statute and its attempt to exercise authority 
over the Corps of Engineers, the United States Geological Sur- 


a 
yey, or any other bureau or agency of the Government should 
not be permitted. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when we con- 
sider the great importance of our inland waterways and power 
sites, and their potential value, it is difficult to understand why 
the American people haye been so slow in the development of 
these national assets and resources. Thomas H. Benton, the 
father of our transcontinental railway systems, in 1849, in 
introducing a bill for the construction of the Pacific Railroad 
from the Mississippi River to San Francisco, called attention to 
the limitless resources of the West and the wonderful possibili- 
ties that would result, not only to the American Republic but 
to the world, by the construction of those great highways, and 
he gaye expression to this significant thought—that for the 
right or privilege of building these transcontinental railroads 
any other nation would go to war and would tax coming gen- 
erations for their construction and maintenance. May I para- 
phrase the remark of “Old Bullion” by saying that for the 
privilege of developing the potential water power and resources 
of this Nation, and for the privilege of improving and utilizing 
our inland waterways as great arteries of trade and commerce, 
any other nation would go to war and tax coming generations 
for the cost of such development? 

My friends, the development of our inland waterways marks 
the beginning of a new era in which our almost limitless water- 

power resources will be harnessed and utilized and inland 
waterways will be efficiently developed as potential factors in 
our transportation problems. ‘There should be no conflict be- 
tiveen railroad transportation and water transportation. There 
is room and need for both systems. Each will supplement the 
other. There will be an abundance of traffic for both. Un- 
doubtedly traffic has outrun transportation facilities. Our com- 
merce is increasing more rapidly than our railroad facilities, 
and with the increase in production in all the industries of 
this Nation, it is only a question of time when the railroads 
will find that they are absolutely powerless to expeditiously 
handle the rapidly-growing traffic and serve all the needs and 
the demands of the people. By carrying the heavy and slow- 
moving commodities by water, the railroads would be relieved 
and be able to afford better service on fast freights and less 
bulky commodities. 

Objection has been made to the amount of the appropriation 
Authorized by the pending bill, which is approximately $39,- 
000,000. I do not consider this objection as worthy of much 
consideration in view of the fact that the improvement of 
our inland waterways is of paramount importance, not only 
to the great commercial and industrial interests, but to the 
agricultural classes as well. No vocational group is more inter- 
ested in river transportation than the farmer, because the 
improvement of our inland waterways means ultimately re- 
duced freight rates not only on farm products but on all the 
supplies that the farmer buys. Anything that reduces the 
cost of transporting farm products from the farm to the ulti- 
mate consumer automatically benefits the farmer to the extent 
of such reduction. Water transportation has always been 
cheaper than railroad transportation, and without the competi- 
tion that would exist when our inland waterways are deyeloped, 
the railroads would have no competition and could advance 
freight charges steadily. 

May I say that the Missouri farmers and the farmers of 
Kansas and the Northwestern States are getting the benefit 
of water transportation to the extent of 3 or 4 cents per 
bushel on their wheat and corn shipments. In other words, the 
fact that there is water transportation from St. Louis by the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans has caused and compelled 
the railroads to reduce their freight rates on wheat 3 or 
4 cents per bushel, and the farmers get the benefit of this 
reduction. Because of the existence of even limited water 
transportation facilities, the price the farmer gets for his 
wheat at his local market is 8 or 4 cents more than he would 
get, if there was no water transportation facilities between 
St. Louis and New Orleans. 

By reason of this water route the freight rate on farm 
commodities between the farm and Liverpool, the great world 
market, is much less than it would be if the farm products 
had to be carried all the way to the seaport by rail. And if 
the Missouri River is made navigable between Kansas City 
and St. Louis, there will be an additional reduction in freight 
rates of approximately 4 cents per bushel. 

The farmer is vitally interested in every movement that will 
bring about competition between carriers, and anything 
that will reduce freight rates means so much more money in 
the pockets of the farmer for his products. 

For approximately $200,000,000 all river and harbor projects 
in the United States of any consequence can be completed with- 
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in 5 to 10 years, and with this expenditure we will secure the 
greatest, most complete, most efficient, and most economical 
system of inland transportation in the world. When this inland 
waterways system is completed, the saving in freight each year 
will probably exceed the total cost incident to the improvement 
and development of all of our harbors and internal waterways. 
She expenditure will be returned every year in reduced freight 
rates, 

I much prefer to spend public moneys of the United States 
for the permanent improvement of our rivers and harbors than 
to expend these funds on our Army and Navy. The appro- 
priations by the present Congress for the maintenance of our 
Army and Navy, military and nonmilitary activities, for the 
fiscal year of 1926 will aggregate between $600,000,000 and 
$700,000,000, or practically three times the total cost of the 
completion of all approved projects for the development of 
our inland waterways and harbors. If we should reduce our 
expenditures for the military and naval activities of the Gov- 
ernment one-third, we would effect a saving of more than 
$200,000,000, a sum sufficient to complete a superb system of 
inland waterways which would carry annually many million 
tons of freight at greatly reduced rates. These waterways 
will be a permanent and a profitable investment. I, for one, 
favor the completion of these projects within the next 5 or 10 
years so the American people may immediately get the bene- 
fit of this competitive system of transportation, 

We are getting exceedingly slight benefits from the enormous 
appropriations made each year for the support of our War 
and Navy Departments. These appropriations yield no profits. 
Expenditures for naval and military activities are gone and 
gone forever. I am in favor of a radical reduction in our 
appropriations for the support of our naval and military activi- 
ties, and the money saved in this manner will be sufficient 
to construct and complete an inland waterways system of 
transportation that will return dividends each year to the 
American people. 

In one year, two years, or five years, what will we have to 
show for the $600,000,000 this Congress is appropriating to 
support our War and Navy Departments? Practically nothing. 
How much better it will be if this $600,000,000 or a very con- 
siderable portion of it could be expended in permanent inter- 
nal development projects, 

Since the passage of the Federal reserve act there has been 
no bill offered in Congress that will accomplish greater good 
for the people of the United States than this bill which we 
are now considering and which marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in transportation and in the development of the com- 
merce of this Nation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That section 6 of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. That the laws of the United States relating to the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, passed between March 4, 1913, until 
and including the laws of the second session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, shall be compiled under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and printed as a document, and that 600 additional copies shall be 
printed for the use of the War Department.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 11, line 21, after the 
word “Department,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: “That no 
part of the funds herein authorized to be appropriated shall be used 
to pay for any work done by private contracts if the contract price 
is more than 25 per cent in excess of the estimated cost of doing 
the work by the Government.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee 
ought to be willing to accept that amendment. It simply fol- 
lows out the law as heretofore passed. i 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment be again reported. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again read. 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The committee ought to accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the time has 
passed when a point of order can be made against the amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It was impossible here for me to follow it, 
because a gentleman came to talk to me about the bill. It was 
simply an inadyertence. I ask unanimous consent, despite the 
fact that the gentleman had started to speak on his amend- 
ment, that I may reserve a point of order against it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I would not like to consent 
to an agreement like that. I think a great deal of the gentle- 
man, but I would object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York pre- 
sent a unanimous request? 

Mr. McKEOWN, I will not yield for that. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma declines 
to yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This safeguard has always been in these 
bills. Why should it not be in this bill? You put it in other 
bills; you have done it in past years. Why not put it in this 
one? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Is not that existing law at the present 
time? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No. Even if it were, there is no harm in 
putting it in. It has been in other appropriation bills. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think it is permanent law. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Does not this apply to the mat- 
ter? In section 8 of the act of 1918 it is provided that 


no part of the funds herein authorized to be appropriated shall be used 
to pay for any work done by private contracts if the contract price is 
more than 25 per cent in excess of the cost of doing the work by the 
Government plant. 


Mr. McKEOWN. You use the words “by the Government 
plant”? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If that is the law now, I did not so under- 
Stand it. It is not permanent law, as I understand it, although 
it has gone into particular bills. There should be no objection 
to it in this bill. It safeguards the rights of the Government. 
There should be no objection to it in this bill. It is in other 
bills, and it seems to me, in fairness to the country, that this 
provision ought to be in. Then there will be no contention 
about it. Otherwise some contractor might hold that it was not 

ut iu. 
j Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown], 

In so doing I speak not only for myself but for the very ripe 
and yaluable experience of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Berton]. The unwisdom of this amendment, fair as it may 
seem on its face, is in this, that the Government has some 500 
craft of various kinds with which it is equipped to do this 
work. You can not tell what the cost of work is to be, in 
many instances, until after it has been started. You can not 
estimate just precisely what a certain part of a contract may 
cost. It may be divided into several parts. You might not 
want to advertise for bids. You might have to adapt yourself 
to circumstances that would make this provision most unwise 
and most unprofitable; and worse than all, the greatest delays, 
as has been pointed out here repeatedly in the discussion, are 
the delays on the Government work. Take the Ohio, for 
example. Suppose we were bound by this provision to delay 
another two or three years. We have $87,000,000 invested 
there. We are not receiving a cent of return. We need only 
$25,000,000 to complete the work. Suppose by reason of this 
amendment we were obliged to delay that work. During the 
period of delay we are losing returns on that inyestment. 

Here is another thing: Here is an amendment, offered on the 
floor of the House without consideration by the committee; an 
amendment that goes to the very vitals of the bill; an amend- 
ment which the engineers have not recommended; an amend- 
ment which will probably impede instead of expediting that 
work. Ought we to accept it and legislate on a vital and far- 
reaching matter of this kind without any consideration what- 
ever by the committee? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman believe that this 
amendment is so fair to the Goyernment and to the people that 
he ought not to object? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, No; I believe, on the contrary, that it 
might cost the Government many millions of dollars, I believe 


it is experimental and dangerous, and I believe it should be 
defeated. I ask for a vote. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want a division on that question. 
8 CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks for a 

vision. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Housatonic River, Conn., up to the railroad bridge at Milford. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MERRITT: Page 13, lines 20 and 21, strike 
out the word “railroad,” in line 20 and all of line 21, and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “dam at Shelton, Conn,” 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, that is purely a typographi- 
cal error and the committee accepts the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Nansemond River, Va., including the western branch thereof. 


Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I noticed in the Baltimore Sun this morning that 
a bill has been introduced by Senator BUTLER which proposes 
legislation for the removal of the differential in favor of Balti- 
more. 

I have always been strongly in favor of river and harbor bills 
because I believe the development of the rivers and harbors 
of the country is greatly to the benefit of all the people and 
is the greatest economy that could be practiced. I have been 
opposed to the parsimony which we have exercised in the last 
few years, through which we have allowed many of our chan- 
nels to silt up and fill in to a large degree, costing vastly more 
money to dredge them when they are again reached. 

In Baltimore we have a project which has been carried on 
fairly well until the last few years, in the last two years the 
appropriations being cut down very much. We are getting an 
appropriation for this year which is scarcely enough to main- 
tain the channels in the harbor of Baltimore, much less to 
proceed with the work. While I am in favor of this bill, which 
will carry an additional expenditure of $10,000,000, it does 
seem to me that the Appropriations Committee ought to at 
least appropriate enough money to carry on the work in con- 
nection with projects which have already been adopted by 
Congress, and certainly in the case of the Baltimore Harbor 
that has not been done and can not be done under an appro- 
priation of $38,000,000 for rivers and harbors, as provided in 
the recent appropriation act. I should like to see all of these 
works carried on; I should like to see the harbors and channels 
which we have already dredged kept to the depth which was 
proposed, and I should like to see a larger appropriation in 
order that all the projects may be completed within the next 
five years and not only the projects under this bill, though I 
am strongly in favor of each and every one of them. 

Then, I want to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that while Baltimore enjoys a differential rate it is no more 
than she should enjoy. Senator BUTLER, of Massachusetts, and 
his friends should not desire in any way to pass legislation 
which would in any wise impinge upon the natural resources 
and natural location enjoyed by Baltimore. For instance, our 
port is nearer to the great centers of population back of the 
Atlantic seaboard than is New York, Philadelphia, and other 
ports. One can scarcely realize that Baltimore is nearer St. 
Louis than New York by 200 miles—63 miles closer than Phila- 
delphia—109 miles closer to Chicago than is New York, and 
118 miles closer to Indianapolis. It is closer to Detroit, and 
even though one can scarcely realize it Baltimore is closer to 
the city of Buffalo than is the city of New York itself, and more 
than a hundred and fifty miles in addition to each than is 
Boston, the metropolis of the Senator's State. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Les. 

Mr. WATKINS. The gentleman does not say that because 
Baltimore is closer to a particular place than some other place 
that it is entitled to a cheaper rate. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. I maintain that if the distance is less to 
Baltimore than it is to some other port it ought to get the ad- 


yanage of its natural location because of the distance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

hs LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one more 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unanl- 
mous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want the gentlemen in this House to 
give this matter advance consideration, so that if such legisla- 
tion does reach this House you may be in a position to see that 
the city of Baltimore, which has always stood for the great 
improvements of the whole country, and which is one of the 
foremost seaports of this country, haying a population of some 
800,000, may retain its just consideration and this fair rate to 
which it is entitled by its natural location. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I take it, then, that the gentleman will be 
in favor of the Gooding bill when it is reported here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know all the terms of the Good- 
ing bill, but I am in favor of Baltimore city having this 
differential because of its lesser distance from these great sec- 
tions of the United States. 

I feel that the Senator from Massachusetts has his mind 
largely upon the city of New York, which has ever been against 
the differential and which has largely monopolized the foreign 
shipping of the country. There are strong reasons why such a 
large volume of trade comes to Baltimore besides the question 
of differential, and not the least among these is that of economy. 

I saw not long ago a circular itemized which showed that a 
ship of 5,165 tons capacity can be handled in the port of Bal- 
timore cheaper by $4,177.81 than in the port of New York, 
Another circular showed the difference in cost of a shipment 
from Pittsburgh to Baltimore or New York, in which every 
item is given, and which shows a saving in favor of Baltimore 
of 19.7 per cent, and still another circular showed the same 
shipment. via warehouse, and depicts a saving throngh Balti- 
more of 47 per cent. 

Why then should shippers adhere to congested centers when 
other ports are just as advantageous, less congested, and so 
much more economical 

Baltimore has expended on its harbor more than $13,000,000 
and there has been voted and placed at the disposal of the 
port commission an additional $50,000,000 for piers, ware- 
houses, and so forth, which when expended will provide at 
Baltimore the “model port of the Atlantic seaboard.” 

Who would care to go as far north as Boston or as far south 
as Jacksonyille when such ports as Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
Newport News are so much nearer. It must be remembered 
that even on voyages as far south as the Mediterranean, not 
to mention northern European ports, ships from the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports must travel north and skirt the coast of New- 
foundland before being able to traverse the great circle which 
is the shortest route from the United States. 

While speaking of geographic locations, may I make an ob- 
servation brought to my attention by my friend Mr. W. M. 
Brittain, director of the Export and Import Bureau at Balti- 
more, that eyen to the east coast of South America, where are 
situated the South American ports of greatest traffic im- 
portance, such as Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires, the port of Halifax, Nova Scotia, is nearer than 
any United States port, and the distance of those South Ameri- 
can ports from the British Isles and continental European 
ports is the same as from most United States ports. It is well 
to observe, therefore, that Baltimore, the most western of the 
eastern ports; the most northern of the southern ports; the 
most southern of the northern ports,” occupies a unique geo- 
graphical position. 

If one will but pay a visit to the harbor of Baltimore, view- 
ing it on both sides of the Patapsco, he will find arising a vast 
number of factories with their towering stacks, indicating the 
progress which has been made in the last few years. That 
great section of Canton and Ourtis Bay has developed so rap- 
idly one can searcely believe they are the same places which 
he beheld only a few years ago. They have come because of 
the water facilities, deep channel, low taxes, and transportation 
advantages. 

Just so long as we continue to improve our harbor and its 
facilities just so long will factories continue to seek locations 
in our midst, I have always stood and worked for the harbor 


of Baltimore. It is one of its great, if not its greatest, assets. 
The future destiny of Baltimore is tied up in its water trans- 
portation. Its location is superb, its climate equable, its people 
most hospitable and businesslike. 

The Congress owes it to this most progressive city, which 
combines in its habits and institutions the colonial and modern 
periods, both fair treatment and the policy of live and let live. 

Mr, WATKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Gentlemen of the committee, that which the 
Senator from Massachusetts gave to the papers this moruing, 
and concerning which the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LintHIcum] has just discoursed, is only one of the five classes 
which necessitates a violation of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act. Many people of this country believe that freight 
rates should be fixed and based upon distance alone. That is 
not only wrong in practice but it is vicious in theory, because 
the economics of the situation entail that you take into con- 
sideration more factors than just distance. It is necessary for 
the people of the South and the ports of Texas, Florida, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and every Southern State in this 
country to have an equal chance with New York, with Boston, 
with Philadelphia, and with Baltimore in order not only that 
we might build up the ports of the South and the States in the 
southeastern part of the United States, but that we might relieve 
the traffic to Boston, to New York, to Philadelphia, and to 
Baltimore. It is necessary that the differential which Balti- 
more claims to be hers be given to Savannah and Galveston as 
to some ports like Boston and Philadelphia. It might be better 
for this country that grain be hauled to Galveston as cheaply 
as it is hauled to Baltimore. Not only is it for the benefit of 
Galveston in that case but it is for the relief of our congested 
ports on the North Atlantic seaboard. 

Now, this propaganda has been spreading everywhere, and 
the Gooding bill passed the Senate by a vote of 54 to 23. The 
Senators from Maryland did not vote for the proposition, I am 
glad to say. I ask the House to consider this matter most 
cautiously. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has seen fit to set this matter down for hearings be- 
ginning the 21st of this month. If we are to be swept off our 
feet as the Senate of the United States was, then one of the 
most inimical measures to the welfare of this country that ever 
passed the Congress of the United States will be placed on the 
Statute books. I trust that the. Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee will consider that measure very thoroughly, 
and I hope that the Members of this House will likewise con- 
sider it, because it is a most persuasive argument that if 
Baltimore is 500 miles nearer to the grain market of Chicago 
than is Savannah or New Orleans its rate ought to be cheaper, 
and yet there is nothing in the world more fallacious than that. 

It will require some study for the Members of this House to see 
that the economics and the equity of the situation demand that 
we give these different ports the same rate whether they are 
600 or 1,000 miles from the place of production, the market of 
consumption, or the port of exportation. 

Sound rate making is not measured by that standard. . If 
distance were the only factor entering the making of rates that 
proposition would be incontrovertible; but distance is only one 
of many elements to be remembered, and because distance 18 
only one of the factors, I assert that when the welfare of tha 
whole country is considered and every angle is reviewed, the 
ports of Galveston, New Orleans, Savannah, and every other 
southern port might be awarded the same rate as Baltimore. 
[Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Channel connecting the St. Johns River, Florida, with the Florida 
East Coast Canal, at or near Jacksonville. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to strike out lines 1 and 2 on page 18. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, that amendment is accept- 
able to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Snans of Florida: On page 18, strike out 
lines 1 and 2, 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, in justice to the com- 
mittee I want to say that last year I appeared before them 
and they gave me a very careful hearing, and at that time it 
seemed absolutely necessary that this survey should be made. 
Since the introduction of the original bill last year the engi- 
neers haye begun a survey on another project which will make 
this survey unnecessary, and therefore I think in justice to my- 
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self and to the committee I ought to move to strike out the 
item for this survey, although it is in my district. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ohio River, with a view to the construction of an ice pier on the 
south side of said river in the vicinity of Covington and Newport, Ky. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether the War Department has adopted any policy relative 
to the construction of ice piers along these navigable streams. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have not heard anything from the War 
Department as to ice piers. The only question that has come 
before the committee is with regard to ice boats. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Are there any of these piers constructed 
now along the Ohio River? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not understand that there are. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The reason I ask the gentleman the 
question is in the Sixty-sixth Congress, I believe it was, an item 
was put in the bill in the Senate for the purpose of construct- 
ing an ice pier at Henderson, Ky., because of the fact that 
when blizzards come and the Ohio River freezes over, the 
refuge for these boats is in the mouth of Green River just 
above Henderson, and at that time the War Department made 
an unfavorable report on the item because of the fact they 
were not constructing such piers, and I was wondering whether 
there had been any different policy initiated since then. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No policy has been initiated. I imagine 
the engineers would recommend such construction if it was 
necessary to preserve the works in that river which have been 
constructed with a view to a 9-foot channel. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Are there many of these ice piers con- 
structed in any of the big rivers? f 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have never heard of one. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River suitable 
for vessels of a draft of 20 or 25 feet: Preliminary examination and 
survey to be made by a board of engineer officers, 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KyAte: On page 20, line 17, after the 
word “ Ohio,” strike out lines 18, 19, 20, and 21. 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether it is not a fact that three dis- 
tinct and separate preliminary surveys of this waterway have 
been made by three separate boards of engineers, both State 
and National, and that in every case it has been found not to 
be feasible? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I do not understand either one of those 
things to be the fact. There were two surveys made by emi- 
nent engineers some years ago—a good many years ago. The 
result was that, without recommendation, they reported what 
the route would be and what the cost would be. My recol- 
lection of the estimated cost is that it was about $200,000,000. 
Since that time tremendous progress has been made in con- 
struction work. Dredges to-day will do many times the work 
they could do at the time that survey was made. A more 
recent survey was made, but the language of the bill was 
misleading. It provided for a ship canal. I do not believe 
anyone who has studied the question believes that a ship canal 
is useful across the State of New York or anywhere else. 
Barges and lake vessels can navigate at about one-third of 
the cost of ocean ships. 

Mr. KVALE. Is it not the intention to make it a ship 
canal? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; it is not the intention to make it a 
ship canal. A ship canal, in my judgment, is utterly imprac- 
ticable, and to show that that is so you only need to cite one 
fact. Transportation on the ocean on the average is at a 
cost of 3 mills per ton per mile. Transportation on our in- 
land waterways, such as the Great Lakes, is 1 mill per ton 
per mile. You can not substitute 3-mill transportation for 
1-mill transportation in the name of economy. It can not 
be done, and for one I wholly disbelieve in the practicability 
of a ship canal. A deeper waterway might be advisable, and 
this language leaves it to the engineers to report whether or 
not it is advisable. 

Let me say to the gentleman in regard to this matter that 
there has been some report that this is a survey which is 


going to cost $100,000. There is no intention to have a survey 
which is to cost $100,000 or $20,000 or $10,000. 

Mr, KVALE. How much is it expected it will cost? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, It is expected that the larger part of the 
work will be done right in the office of the engineers. They 
have most of the data and they will apply the surveys already 
made to existing conditions of improved machinery, and I 
doubt if there will be any survey, and certainly not any con- 
siderable survey, of the land itself. 

Mr. KVALE. I will say to the gentleman I have been given 
what I considered reliable information as to these preliminary 
surveys, and that is why I offered the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Klamath River, Calif, 


Mr. McDUFFIBP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have five legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
that that request had better be made in the House rather than 
in committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Columbia River, above and below the city of Kalama, Wash., with a 
view to providing a ship channel to the wharves at Kalama, Wash. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNson of Washington: Page 21, 
after line 22, insert new paragraphs, as follows: 

„Chehalis River, Wash. 

“ Willapa Harbor, Wash. 

“Olympia Harbor, Wash.” 


Mr. DEMPSEY, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Demeszy] will first permit me to 
make a brief statement. These three proposed surveys of 
harbors in southwestern Washington are offered after what I 
understood to be a general understanding that they would be 
accepted, and that I was to offer them on the floor rather than 
press them in committee. However, I now learn that a new 
plan, or rather a new understanding, has been made, and that 
it is working full force this afternoon; that being the case it is 
perhaps unnecessary for me to explain, and clearly unnecessary 
for me to make an appeal, but to do as Members of the House 
generally are forced to do these days, under the new order of 
things—make the appeal in a roundabout way to Members 
of the other body, with more hope of success there on actual 
merit. A word, however, as to Willapa Harbor. A Govern- 
ment dredge is en route from the east to Grays Harbor, twenty- 
odd miles away. A few days’ work by that dredge will take 
care of Willapa Harbor. It is all part of the engineering plan, 
but requires all of the congressional preliminaries. The cost 
is merely nominal. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact the information as 
to these harbors is practically secured when the engineers 
get the report of the others that are named. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; the expense is a very 
light addition to the regular daily expense of the engineer's 
office, located close at hand. I hope the gentleman will not 
press his objection, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Gentlemen of the committee, the commit- 
tee found it to be a necessary rule, as the result of long 
experience, to adopt a policy of not accepting surveys or 
amendments which would increase the amount appropriated 
on the floor. 

The committee can readily see how unwise, how impolitic, 
how harmful it would be to adopt any other policy. I am far 
from saying that the amendments suggested by the gentleman 
from Washington are not wise, I am far from saying that they 
are not good amendments, but I am saying simply that we do 
not know and we can not tell. We haye a subcommittee on 
surveys, and it is the duty of that subcommittee to investigate 
every application. We are most generous, most liberal in re- 
ceiving and adopting survey items. But it is impossible in the 
rush on the floor to have a hearing, we can not send a subecom- 
mittee into the cloak room and have them hear this matter 
and determine it, and while it is with the greatest regret, and 
while I would be delighted as an individual to accept the 
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amendment proposed by the gentleman from Washington, I feel 
that it can not be done under what is a conservative and 
proper rule, and therefore I am obliged to ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I would like to make a statement to 
the Members of the House. Southwestern Washington prob- 
ably has as many navigable rivers and harbors as any other 
district in any State. Most of these receive and dispatch 
ocean-going business in large volume. One of these harbors, 
Grays Harbor, has at this time 18 ocean-going vessels, includ- 
ing several of 8,000 tons each bar bound, owing to conditions 
which need and are promised correction. There has been 
great delay in the construction of an authorized sea-going 
dredge; delay, too, in getting it under way. All of this is de- 
pressing to those who provide the great cargoes and who have 
contributed dollar for dollar with the Government in develop- 
ing this harbor and bringing about this cargo business. We 
are near the end of the bill. Heretofore in consideration of 
rivers and harbors legislation when the last page is reached 
the request has been made by the chairman, when the Members 
from the State of Washington have sought to have a hearing 
or offer amendments, that we ought not to take the time, for 
we are at the end of the bill. I have offered this proposition 
for the survey of these three harbors, the survey to be made by 
the Board of Engineers in that part of the country where the 
district engineers are located at Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, 
Wash., both places within a few hours’ ride of the three har- 
bors in question. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
has had no chance to consider these items. If we open the door 
to matters about which we have not had a chance to investi- 
gate, we are liable to get something in the bill that is a 
mistake. ‘These propositions can be considered by the Senate, 
and for that reason I do not think we ought to adopt with- 
out consideration projects of this kind. If they are meri- 
torious they can be presented to the Senate committee, where 
they can be given a proper hearing. We have not had a chance 
to consider these amendments in the House, and I hope they 
will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


San Juan Harbor, P, R, 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Swixs: Page 22, after line 18, add a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec. T. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to modify 
from time to time the harbor lines at Newport Harbor, Calif., estab- 
lished in pursuance of section 3 of the river and harbor act of July 
27, 1916: Provided, That in his opinion such modification will not in- 
juriously affect the interests of navigation.” 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I want to make clear at the 
very beginning that this amendment does not in any way add 
a new project, present or future, direct or indirect. It does 
not in any way obligate the Government directly or indirectly 
to expend one penny. This case is somewhat like the one 
referred to a moment ago as being the result of a typographical 
error. In 1916 this Congress inadvertently, I believe, fixed the 
harbor lines of the harbor at Newport in a rigid, nonflexible 
way, which has caused an injustice and hardship to the people of 
that community. The people there are courageous and progres- 
sive and are expending $1,000,000 of their own money to im- 
prove their own harbor, but they have come up against this 
act of Congress. I think there is no city in the whole United 
States that is in the position this little city is in, because so 
far as the other cities of the country are concerned the Secre- 
tary of War has discretion to modify the harbor lines to meet 
the developing requirements of commerce. In the case of 
Newport the Judge Advocate General has held that the Secre- 
tary of War has not the power, although he may desire te 
modify the harbor lines to conform to the present require- 
ments. 

Many things have changed since the lines were fixed by this 
Congress in 1916. They do not fit the requirements of to-day 
at all, and yet that city can not go ahead with its improve- 
ments to be made with its own money, because Congress by a 
mistake and inadvertently in 1916 fixed the harbor lines, dif- 
ferently from what they are in any other city in the United 
States, rigid and nonflexible. The Members of this Congress 


alone can grant that city relief so it can go ahead and expend 
its own money to develop the harbor in accordance with the 
best plans and in accordance with the ideas of the Army engi- 
r. MOREOWN, in. Ghalrmam will the gent 

r. Mo Mr. m the tleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. sai 175 $ 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the language of the act of which 
the gentleman complains? 

Mr. SWING. The act of 1916, river and harbor bill, para- 
graph 8, fixed the lines of the harbor by a direct reference to 
a map, thereby, according to the decision of the Judge Advo- 
cate General, making those lines rigid, nonflexible, and un- 
changeable, except by act of Congress. We are asking you to 
give the Secretary of War the same jurisdiction over this 
harbor that he has over other harbors. It will probably be 
two or three years before another river and harbor bill comes 
into the House, and in the meantime all of their work is tied 
up. Do not do this injustice to these progressive, courageous 
people. Do not them and hog tie them when they 
are trying to go ahead with their development. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is any other town or city in the United 
States in the same shape? 

Mr. SWING. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise with much reluctance 
to oppose this amendment, and with more reluctance because 
I am obliged to confess that its necessity is partially the fault 
of the committee. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Swine] appeared before the committee and there was some 
discussion of this item. That was perhaps a year ago. 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Surely the gentleman from New York 
does not take the position that because the committee may not 
have had a chance to go into it the House as a Committee of 
the Whole has not the right to correct the mistake? ’ 

Mr. DEMPSET. I simply take this position, and it is all I 
do take in the way of a position. The House had before it the 
proposition of one of the members of the committee, a gentle- 
man also from California, to be permitted to amend the Los 
Angeles item so that that city could go on and expend its own 
money without waiting for the expenditure of Government 
money, and thus save that locality the interest upon its money 
for the period of a year. We have not had a hearing upon 
that question. It was not examined by our committee. It 
appears, as many things may appear on first blush, to be a 
wonderfully good thing, but on careful examination it may 
appear not to be good at all. The position that I take, and all 
the position I take, is that offhand, and without examination, 
the suggestion of the gentleman from California [Mr. LINE- 
BERGER] and the suggestion of the gentleman, his colleague 
[Mr. Swine], may both be meritorious, but that we have not 
had an opportunity to examine them. 

Mr, SWING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In a moment. It is not as though the gen- 
tleman would lose his rights. He will not lose his rights; they 
will be preserved. He will have opportunity to appear before 
the Senate committee to have an investigation and to have the 
matter deliberately determined by a committee, so that we may 
find whether there is merit in the proposition. If there is 
merit he will have the opportunity to have it reported in the 
regular way and incorporated in and made a part of the Dill. 

Now, I simply say as to this and throughout this bill so far 
the Committee of the Whole, no matter how meritorious on 
first blush it might seem, has adhered rigidly to the rule that 
there should not be amendments on the floor where there were 
no hearings before the committee. 

Mr. SWING. If the gentleman will permit, the reason why 
I interrupt is your statement that there had been no hearings, 
I do not know what the chairman considers a hearing. I 
offered myself as a person who was fully conversant with the 
facts; I testified for some 15 minutes and explained the matter 
in response to questions which were propounded ; I was assured 
by the chairman that he thought the proposition was meri- 
torious, and the only question raised was that I should submit 
the wording to the engineers of the War Department for their 
approval, which I did, and was advised that one of their engi- 
neers drew this very amendment, and I so reported back to the 
chairman, and he told me that the bill had been reported, 
but to offer the amendment on the floor of the House and he 
would not object to it. ; 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has 
stated it correctly I think that is just what happened. 

Mr. DEMPSHY. I have not at any time disputed what the 
gentleman says; on the contrary, what I did say was to remark 
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that I was very loath to oppose this amendment, and par- 
ticularly so in view of the fact that it was partially the fault 
of the committee that this had been omitted from the bill. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. I think the chairman is right. I appreciate 
the chairman’s attitude about accepting any amendment, being 
himself under the rule of the committee hog tied to satisfy 
the whim of this man and that man who did not want the bill 
to come up at all, and so we all came in hog tied. But here 
is a proposition that was actually considered and we held hear- 
ings upon, and therefore it is on a different plane, I think, 
from other amendments which have been offered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. T. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to permit 
the War Department to take earth, stone, and timber from the national 
forests for use in the construction of river and harber and other works 
in charge of that department, subject to such regulations and restric- 
tions as he may prescribe. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York that the numbering of section 7 
should be changed, and without objection the correction will 
be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, on that 
very proposition I venture to suggest that the Chair is not 
right. On page 11 we have section 4, section 6, and next is 
section 5, but if the gentleman will refer to section 4 he will 
find that it amends section 6 of another law, and the numbering 
of the section is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 6 referred to on page 11 is not a 
section of the bill before us, but is an amendment to section 6 
of another act. So we have on page 11 section 4 and later 
section 5, and on page 12 section 6, and on page 22 section 7, 
but due to the insertion of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California, as the Chair understands it, the 
correction has to be made in line 19, page 22. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN, I desire to make a point of order against 
this section on the ground it is beyond the jurisdiction of this 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 7 now section 87 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is obliged to overrule the point 
of order, because in the first place the rule specifically makes 
all parts of the bill in order, and secondly, the point of order 
is too late. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I desire to offer this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 22, beginning in line 19, strike out all of section 7. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am, of course, opposed to this bill as it is now. Here 
is a provision that is going to lay open the doors to destroy 
the property of the Government that we are trying to conserve. 
Now, you have national forests, and you say you are going to 
give to the Secretary of War the power and right to go out there 
and take the timber and the stone and the things that belong 
to one department to be used over here in this construction 
work of rivers and harbors. 

T say you ought not to embark upon that policy. You have 
expended millions of dollars to conserve and protect the forests 
and other natural resources of this country, and now you come 
in on a river and harbor bill, reported by a committee that 
has no jurisdiction at all over the forests of this country, with 
a new provision, to wit, to take away this protection that 
we have hitherto had and give to the Secretary of Agriculture 
the right to grant permission to the War Department to infringe 
upon those resources. If you want to go that far, you will do 
it over my protest, because I am not willing now to say that 
you shall go out and take the forests and use them as you will, 
although you do take the money that may be in the Treasury. 

Mr. WATKINS. This only gives the Secretary that author- 
ity. Otherwise we should have to go out and buy those things 
from private interests, and the private interests might charge 
too much. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have tried to get an amendment adopted 
to protect the Government. The next thing you will be giving 
them the right to take the timber from the forests and the 


stone out of the parks of the country. You are starting on a 
program that, if carried out extensively, will absolutely deplete 
the natural resources of the Government. You may not pay 
much attenton to it, but you will wake up some day to regret 
having taken this step. The private interests of the country 
will get permission and go along and take off of our publie lands 
Government timber at an inadequate price, and you will find 
that scandal will come out of this very movement. [Applause 
and cries of Vote!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Burton: Page 22, after line 24, insert a 
new section as follows: 


“Suc. 9. That the portion of Black Warrior River between Dam No. 


17 and the junction of Locust and Mulberry Forks, in the State of 
Alabama, shall hereafter be known as Lake Bankhead.” 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment has the 
hearty concurrence of the delegation from Alabama and the 
approval of the Chief of Engineers. This lake is at the head- 
waters of the Black Warrior River, a stream that has been im- 


proved by the United States and which is expected to carry a ` 


very considerable amount of traffic. It was Mr. Bankhead’s 
pet child. I became a friend to it partly by his arguments and 
partly by inspection so long ago as 1897, and I offer this reso- 
lution as a friendly tribute to a man who was for 33 years a 
Member of this House and the Senate. [Applause.] 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me. I associated 
with him perhaps more closely than with any other Member 
of the opposite party during the time of my service. John H. 
Bankhead wore the gray. He fought in the lost cause. But 
in the long tract of years when he was a Member here he was 
an outstanding character, a patriotic legislator, always a true 
and loyal friend of our own United States. [Applause] He 
loved the State of Alabama in which he was born, but the scope 
of his activity, his interest, pertained to the country and to the 
whole country. 

It is oftentimes said that the fame, the reputation, of a 
Member of the House or of the Senate is ephemeral. Members 
come and go; they live and strive; they succeed and fail. And 
it should be an object of special interest to us to confer that 
distinction upon any Member, past or present, which shall be 
like a monument to his memory. 

This is not a monument of bronze or marble, but it is a 
great public work which in the future will confer benefits 
widespread over the State and the Nation, and when in years 
remote people look upon the lake and see that it is named 
Lake Bankhead they will inguire, “After whoin was it named?’ 
And it will be said that he was an Alabamian, one who per- 
formed his duty to his country faithfully and well, a man 
worthy of all praise and honor. And thus let us hope that not- 
withstanding the feeling that our services here may soon be 
forgotten we are doing all that we can to preserve the recol- 
lection of those who have served here, their good works and 
their achievements, and that like the waves of the ocean 
gathering increased momentum as they swell toward the shore, 
their kindly acts, their deeds, may have increased appreciation 
and be held in eyerlasting remembrance. [Applause, Members 
rising. ] 

Mr. McDUFFIB, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I would not attempt to paint the lily or gild refined gold in try- 
ing to add anything to the beautiful tribute paid the late 
Senator Bankhead, whose memory is so revered by all Ala- 
bamians. I thank the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] for the spirit that prompted him to offer this amend- 
ment. In the name of Alabama I thank him, I deem it a great 
privilege to serye in this Congress with the colaborer of 
Senator Bankhead, who so much appreciated the bigness of 
the man as a great legislator and a great American. May I 
say to the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
who, by his outstanding ability, his great achievements, and by 
his sincerity in dealing with the Members of this House has 
gained the esteem and admiration of every man on this floor, 
that on both sides of the aisle we feel it an honor and an in- 
spiration to serve with him and to know him. [Applause.] 

For the information of the House, I would say the Legislature 
of Alabama some time ago passed a joint resolution designating 
this lake as Bankhead Lake. It is, as you know, at the head 
of the Tombigbee-Warrior system, the longest canalized river 
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in the world, which stands to-day as a monument to the 
enterprise and genius of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] and the late Senator Bankhead, two of the great 
leaders on the Rivers and Harbors Committee of bygone days. 
May I here mention another distinguished Alabamian, who for 
many years devoted so much of his time and talent to the 
proper development of this great river system, the Hon. George 
W. Taylor, who lives to-day on its banks in the beautiful little 
city of Demopolis, Ala. 

May I say, also, to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] 
that the Tombigbee River system is living up to the hopes of 
Senator Bankhead and himself. Last year it carried almost a 
million tons of commerce, enough to fill 1,000 trainloads of 
40 cars each, from the coal fields and along its banks down 
to the seaboard at the port of Mobile. This waterway will 
ae to grow in importance and usefulness as the years 
80 by. . 

On behalf of the Alabama delegation in Congress and in the 
name of all Alabamians I again express our appreciation to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio for the beautiful and 
deserving compliment he has paid to a great and good Ala- 
bamian, an outstanding American in his day and generation. 
I ask for the adoption of the amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cramton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
11472, authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 
The SPEAKER. The previous question is ordered by the 
rule. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gross. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr, Branton) there were—ayes 179, noes 6. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dempsey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois presents a 
conference report on a bill, the title of which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11308) making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
clencies In certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have five legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks on the rivers and harbors bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have five legislative days 
within which to extend their own remarks on the bill just 
passed. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I think so far the House has given only three days within 
which to extend remarks on any bill. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That is all right. Mr. Speaker, I request 
that Members have three days in which to extend their re- 
marks on the rivers and harbors bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama modifies his 
request and asks that Members have three days within which 
to extend their remarks on the rivers and harbors bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to amend that request so as to include,every Mem- 
ber of the House and not only Members who spoke on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. That was the request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BILLS LAID ON TABLE 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, two bills were introduced in 
the House previously to the bill which has just been passed 
and I ask unanimous consent that the bills previously intro- 
duced be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up Senate concurrent resolution No. 22. 2 

The SPEAKER. The Chair misunderstood the gentleman. 
The Chair can not recognize the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. GREEN. I hope the gentleman will not do that. I 
want to call up a matter which is privileged. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold it, Mr. Speaker. 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9804) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to create a commission au- 
thorized under certain conditions to refund or convert obli- 
gations of foreign Governments held by the United States of 
America, and for other purposes,’ approved February 9, 1922, 
as amended February 28, 1923. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
an identical Senate bill passed by the Senate and now on the 
Speaker's table be substituted for the House bill. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think this is a very debatable question, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether we should permit, in view of our constitutional 
rights in this House, the substitution of a Senate bill in this 
matter for the House bill. As it is so late in the evening I 
do not desire to take up the time of the House, but if unani- 
mous consent is pressed I would have to object. I will be 
glad to reserve the objection because I would like to be heard 
on the whole issue later on. This involves the whole debt 
problem and I-would like to have it opened up by the House 
for full discussion. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. May I suggest to the gentleman 
from Iowa to go on with the House bill unless the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH] wants to postpone the matter for 
the purpose of general debate on the subject. It is a unani- 
mous report from the committee, and, of course, if the parlia- 
mentary question of the origination of the bill is in question, 
then it will be better to pass the House bill and send it over to 
the Senate. 

Mr. GREEN. If the gentleman from New York objects, I 
will simply go on with the House bill. 

Mr. FISH. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. This bill is on the 
Union Calendar—— 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa a 
question: This bill extends the life of the commission? 

Mr. GREEN. For two years; yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The act under which this 
commission was appointed, of course, provided that the ap- 
pointments should be made by the President and that the 
members of the commission should be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 3 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the gentleman given con- 
sideration to this question? Does it lie within the power of the 
Congress to continue a commission thus created and appointed. 
I confess it is a new thought to me. We can, of course, con- 
tinue the power of the House committee, and by joint resolu- 
tion we can continue the life of a joint commission of the 
House and Senate; bnt these are officials, and two branches of 
the Government at least have participated in their selection. 
Of course, this question is being asked without any reference 
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to the personnel of the commission. I assume the same per- 
sonuel would be appointed. 

Mr, TILSON. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Iowa 
has the floor. I am talking about the legal question involved. 

Mr. GREEN. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the question has been considered. I have no doubt of the 
authority of the House which passed the original bill fixing 
the expiration of the life of the commission at a certain date to 
amend that bill by changing that date. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Does it not refer solely to the authority con- 
ferred and has nothing whatever to do with the personnel? 
The personnel of the commission might change or we might 
not have the power to change it here, but we are simply refer- 
ring to the authority granted and extending that authority 
regardless of the personnel. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In the gentleman’s view if 
that be passed will it be necessary for the President to make 
appointments again? 

Mr. TILSON, I do not know. I should suppose that they 
would continue to serve. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. They could not be appointed 
for a longer time than the continuance of the law under which 
they were acting? 

Mr. TILSON. If we were to continue the authority and they 
are appointed under that authority, it would follow that their 
time would be extended. 

Mr. ORISP. Mr. Speaker, President Harding did me the 
honor to appoint me a member of that commission. I was 
furnished a commission, and according to my recollection—I 
have not looked at it for two years—it was simply an appoint- 
ment as a member of that commission, and did not specify any 
particular time. However, I may be in error about that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As far as I recollect the question 
raised by the gentleman from Tennessee was not raised in 
the Committee on Ways and Means. If you wanted to extend 
the life of the personnel of the commission you might offer an 
amendment not oniy extending the time but the commission for 
two years. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. To my mind that also might 
raise a very serious question whether we have the right to 
extend the time of presidential appointees and to that extent 
interfere with his power of appointment. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. This is the first time that I have 
had that phase of it called to my attention. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, it all resolves itself into 
the question of whether Congress had the right to create a 
commission. Did we have the right to create the commission 
at the time? If we had the power to do it in the first instance 
we have the power to do it now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I make the suggestion 
to the gentleman from Iowa that although he probably. is 
quite clear about it, some of us have a little doubt about it, 
and would the gentleman mind letting it go over and let us 
look into the question? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, if this goes over will it come 
up to-morrow morning? 

The SPEAKER. It is a privileged matter and can be called 
up at any time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I hope it will not be called up to- 
morrow. 

Mr, CRISP. Mr. Speaker, under the special order to-mor- 
row is Calendar Wednesday and a privileged bill would not 
be in order. 

The SPEAKER. It could not be called up to-morrow. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Let me ask the gentleman from Iowa 
when does the commission expire? 

Mr. GREEN. On February 9. Does the gentleman from 
Tennessee object to my request that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I do not think there 
would be any objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances and in 
deference to the minority leader I will let the matter go over 
until next Saturday morning. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, the following leaves of absence were 

granted: 


To Mr. Favnor, for indefinite period, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Bacon, for one day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Wooprum, for three legislative days, on account of 
important business. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota by unanimous. consent was given 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, papers in the case of Mary Jane Miller (H. R. 10606), 
Sixty-eighth Congress. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill; 

H.R.10144. To amend an act entitled “An act to fix the 
salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police 
force, the United States park police force, and the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulate the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors for submitting for 
the consideration of the House of Representatives a bill author- 
izing an appropriation to deepen the channel in the Hudson 
River in order to permit ocean-going vessels to navigate as far 
as Albany. 

This development of the Hudson River has been long overdue, 
and will promote commerce and industry not only in the sec- 
tion contiguous to the Hudson River but will reduce the cost 
of transportation of grain and agricultural products from the 
Western States to the eastern cities and markets of the world. 

The port of New York is already congested and lacks ade- 
quate docking facilities. The rapid increase in tonnage at 
New York Harbor necessitates the development of other ports, 
and there is no reason why the Hudson River, which is navi- 
gable for 100 miles, should not be dredged to permit these ocean- 
going ships to continue as far as the city of Albany. 

I am very much in favor of any project that tends to develop 
the natural waterway facilities and harbors on the Hudson 
River, and consider it a disgrace that this improvement has so 
long been neglected by Congress. : 

The Luckenback ships are now bringing timber regularly 
from the Pacifie coast to Poughkeepsie, but have had some little 
trouble in the Haverstraw Bay Channel, several of their boats 
having scraped along the bottom. 

This bill includes a provision which I introduced for a survey 
of Haverstraw Bay for the purpose of developing and main- 
taining a 30-foot channel. It also provides for a survey of a 
rock in front of the Dutton Lumber Co.’s yard at Poughkeepsie 
and for removing the same. 

It is obvious that it would be unwise to proceed to deepen 
the Hudson River above Haverstraw Bay unless that channel 
is likewise deepened. Although the object of deepening the 
channel from Hudson to Albany is to develop a terminal and 
port at the capital city, still there is no reason why the other 
cities along the Hudson, such as Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, and 
Beacon, on account of their splendid railroad facilities west, 
should not be benefited from the opening up of the river to 
5 vessels and establish their own docks and ware- 

ouses. 

I am glad that Congress is turning its attention to the inter- 


nal improvements and development of our waterways, which * 


affects the interest and welfare of all our people. For some 
years after the war our attention was engrossed upon foreign 
relations and we have been overlooking the immediate interest 
of our own country. I am in favor of well thought out, well 
considered, and honest appropriations to deyelop the waterways 
of our country, based on a constructive program, keeping ever 
in mind the practical needs of economy, 

I regret that our river and harbor bilis are not always 
perfect and that some minor pork-barrel projects ereep into 
them. As a general proposition, the river and harbor bill is 
carefully considered and safeguarded by the committee, and I 
favor the passage by Congress of such measures for the in- 
ternal improvement of our country. This policy has been the 
one upon which our great Republie has developed our com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures, and it is on account of 
this policy that our prosperity has been largely due. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, the wealth of natural re- 
sources and the industry and intelligence of the American 
people haye brought this country to the forefront among nä- 
tions in mannfacturing enterprises. In America we have the 
highest standard of living of any country on earth, and to 
maintain this standard in competition with other nations whose 
standards of living are low and whose labor is poorly paid, our 
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manufacturers have been obliged to utilize the latest improved 
power-operated machinery in order to make each workingman’s 
production as large as possible. 

This industrial program has been carried on in all parts of 
the country, but especially in the region east of the Mississippi 
River, where 79 per cent of our power requirements are now to 
be found, although 72 per cent of our water-power resources 
are west of the Mississippi. 

As a result the use of power for manufacturing purposes 
during the past 50 years has increased amazingly. In 1869 our 
industries employed only about 2,350,000 primary horsepower, 
while at the last census in 1919 our industries employed nearly 
30,000,000 primary horsepower, an increase of 1,200 per cent. 
The use of electricity in manufacturing operations was. first 
noticeable in 1889, when the census returns showed approxi- 
mately 15,600 horsepower of electrical energy employed in 
manufacturing. At the last census, in 1919, after a lapse of 50 
years, this electrical power had grown to 16,317,000 horsepower, 
In other words, the last census showed that something over 55 
per cent of the power used by our industries was electrical 
energy. 

The value of all of our agricultural crops in 1899 was about 
$3,000,000,000, Twenty years later it was about $15,500,000,000, 
but our manufactured products, which in 1899 had a value 
totaling $11,400,000,000, reached the enormous total of $62,400,- 
000,000 in 1919, or more than four times the value of all our 
farm crops put together. (Figures for farm crops do not in- 
clude livestock.) The importance of fully utilizing our power 
resources, therefore, can not be overestimated. 

By far the largest user of power is the iron and steel in- 
dustry, for steel works, forges, foundries, rolling mills, and 
machine shops required more than 8,000,000 horsepower, or 
about 27 per cent of the entire amount of power used in the 
country at the last census. Second in importance is the lumber 
industry, which required about 2,930,000 horsepower, or about 
10 per cent of the total, while the third largest user was the 
textile industry, whose cotton, wool, and silk products required 
about 2,530,000 horsepower, or about $44 per cent of the total. 
The fourth largest is paper, which utilized 1,850,000 horsepower, 
or a little more than 6 per cent of the total power used in 
manufacturing. In 1917, in addition to the power used by 
industries, about 4,200,000 horsepower was used for electrical 
operation of railroads, In recent years the use of electrical 
power has been extended to mining operations with marked 
success, and to-day nearly all of our important mines and stone 
quarries are operated by electricity. 

If we fully utilize our water power, how much power can we 
develop in this way in the United States? Is the supply 
unlimited, or is it comparatively small? 

In 1920 the United States Geological Survey estimated the 
developed water power of the world at about 23,000,000 primary 
horsepower, of which about 9,243,000 horsepower, or about 40 
per cent, was in the United States. Their estimate of the 
world’s undeveloped water power totaled approximately 
430,000,000 primary horsepower, of which they gave the United 
States credit for 28,000,000 horsepower, or about 6.4 per cent 
of the total. Other estimates, however, indicate that the 
possible water-power development in the United States is 
yastly greater than 28,000,000 horsepower. 

The first estimate of our water power from a national view- 
point was made by M. O. Leighton, then of the Geological 
Survey, who prepared a report on the undeveloped water 
powers of the United States for the National Conservation 
Commission, created by Theodore Roosevelt in 1908. This 
estimate was based upon such Geological Survey records as 
were available, certain river surveys made for navigation pur- 
poses by the United States Engineer Corps, railroad surveys, 
and miscellaneous maps and reports of various State and other 
organizations. From this assortment of data Mr. Leighton, 
having no appropriations or time for field work, prepared an 
office study, and concluded that without storage the minimum 
undeveloped water power of the United States was 36,916,250 
horsepower, while his estimated maximum was 66,518,500 
horsepower, without storage. By considering storage, he esti- 
mated that the total was some 212,000,000 horsepower by one 
method of figuring and 230,800,000 horsepower by another 
method, 

In 1912 the Commissioner of Corporations, an officer in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor at that time, reviewed 
the Geological Survey's estimate of 1908 and called attention 
to the statement of the Geological Survey to the effect that— 

The surveys and examinations necessary to a thorough and accurate 
report of the water-power resources of the United States have never 
been completed. In certain parts of the country the facts are sufi- 


ciently well known to make it possible to present a tolerably accurate 
statement. In other parts the information is fragmentary, and there- 
fore power estimates must be considered approximate. 


The Commissioner of Corporations concluded that without 
storage the minimum potential water power in the United 
States was 26,736,000 and that the maximum was 51,305,000 
horsepower. In discussing the question of storage the com- 
missioner said: 


Various estimates have been made as to the total water-power pos- 
sibilities of the United States, including storage, but none of them 
has been based upon sufficiently reliable data to warrant unquestioned 
acceptance. The difficulties of estimating the possible power develop- 
ment of a stream are multiplied when an attempt is made to estimate 
the supplementary reserve force that can be put into it by storage. 
+ * * Different authorities show a wide variation for compara- 
tively limited areas. 


Summing up his observations on the undeveloped water 
powers of the United States the commissioner says: 


In view of the actual conditions and in the light of facts that have 
been developed during the course of this investigation, it is evidently 
but little better than pure speculation to estimate what may be the 
ultimate water-power development of this country. 


The only other estimate of the potential water powers of the 
United States which is generally known is that of the Elec- 
trical World, which from time to time publishes revised esti- 
mates of the undeveloped water powers of more than 10,000 
horsepower, classified according to their various drainage 
basins. This estimate, given in the Electrical World for July 
30, 1921, showed a total maximum undeveloped water power of 
52,820,500 horsepower. 

As an example of how far wrong these estimates are likely 
to be, the Geological Survey estimate of 1908 for the Tennes- 
see River and tributaries in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia was a maxi- 
mum of 1,950,000 horsepower. This was before Muscle Shoals 
or Hales Bar was even surveyed. Deducting 850,000 maximum 
at Muscle Shoals and 54,000 maximum at Hales Bar, leaves 
1,046,000 horsepower for all other developments in the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries. 

Major Fiske has testified before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee that as a result of the survey he is making of the 
Tennessee Valley he has found 52 power dam sites outside 
of Muscle Shoals, and in estimating their power possibilities 
he said: 


Outside of Muscle Shoals the rest of the Tennessee River, includ- 
ing all the tributaries, 3,000,000 horsepower is a fair estimate at 
this stage of the proceedings. 


In view of these facts I am very much inclined to agree with 
the conclusions of the commissioner of corporations that it 
is but little better than pure speculation to undertake to esti- 
mate what may be the ultimate water-power development in 
this country. The reason is plain. We have never gathered 
sufficient data to make possible a reliable inventory of our 
undeveloped water power. 

The present methods of granting 50-year licenses to private 
companies to develop whatever water powers they choose, 
wherever they may choose to develop them, without any general 
plan that would assure us of securing the greatest and most 
efficient use of our undeveloped water power, is a short-sighted 
policy and one that may cost us dearly in the future. We 
can not expect that these private power companies will so 
design their projects as to secure the greatest development 
of a stream as a whole, nor in such a way as to give us the 
greatest possible navigation benefits. These companies are in 
business to secure the greatest possible return on their invest- 
ment and not to carry out any national plan of water power 
development or of navigation improvement whatever. 

If we continue to permit the development of our water 
powers in this haphazard way, we will awaken some day to 
find that the power companies have skimmed the cream and 
left us only the skimmed milk. We will also discover that the 
plan which would provide for the greatest possible develop- 
ment of the water power would compel the rebuilding of 
expensive dams and power plants, and we will find the ex- 
pense will often be prohibitive, just as the expense of widen- 
ing the most crowded streets of many of our great cities is 
prohibitive. 

According to present estimates, only about 15 per cent of 
our water-power resources have been developed. It is not too 
late, then, to make surveys and prepare a general plan of de- 
yelopment which will efficiently utilize the potential water 
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power of our streams and give us the best possible develop- 
‘ment for navigation, flood control, and irrigation at the same 
time. . 

In 1908, in submitting the preliminary report of the Inland 
{Waterways Commission, President Roosevelt said: 

Our river systems are better adapted to the needs of the people 
than those of any other country. In extent, distribution, naviga- 
{bility, and ease of use they stand first. Yet the rivers of no other 
civilized country are so poorly developed, so little used, or play 80 
‘small a part in the industrial life of the Nation as those of the United 
States. In view of the use made of rivers elsewhere, the failure to 
use our own is astonishing, and no thoughtful man can belleve that 
It. will last. 
| There is urgent need for prompt and decisive action. 


{ While many bills have been introduced since that time for 
the purpose of encouraging the comprehensive improvement of 
‘our great river systems, the fact remains that up to this hour 
there has never been a Government survey completed which 
covered both power and navigation, except at Muscle Shoals. 

In dealing with this súbject we must remember that the 
‘authority of the Federal Government over the streams of the 
United States is strictly limited to considerations of navigation 
improvement. We have no constitutional authority to legislate 
as to the utilization of water, whether it be for water power or 
jrrigation, except as these subjects are related to questions of 
navigation or where power sites are located on Government 

ds. 

em survey which is now being made of the Tennessee River 
has disclosed no less than 52 power-dam sites where water- 
power development to the extent of more than 3,000,000 horse- 
ipower is feasible. If the cost of developing these dam sites 
is $150 per horsepower, this means that an investment of 
'$450,000,000 is warranted. It can not be questioned that we 
have expended our funds wisely, when with an investment of 
about $500,000 we are able to point the way to an increase in 
‘national wealth of $450,000,000. But this is only the beginning, 
for the last census shows that in the principal industries every 
horsepower produces manufactured goods worth about $900 
‘annually, If this 3,000,000 horsepower were employed but half 

he time, the yalue of its products on this basis would be 

1,350,000,000, while if fully employed, it would amount to 
$2,700,000,000—a truly astonishing figure. 
| If this can be done in a single stream and its tributaries, 
what will be the result when we apply this policy to our great 
river systems throughout the country? I would not venture to 
make a prediction, but the wisdom of such a policy is proved 
beyond dispute by the results which we are securing on the 
‘Tennessee River. Private capital in the Tennessee Valley is 
competing for the privilege of building dams at these favorable 
power sites at its own expense, and there is no lack of oppor- 
tunity for us to receive the full Government rate of 4 per cent 
interest on any investment we may care to make in these nayi- 
gation power dams, not only for power purposes but for navi- 
gation purposes as well, and there is ample opportunity to pro- 
vide for the refund of the entire capital cost of the work by 
means of sinking funds, so that the Government may have its 
navigation improvement virtually without expense. 

It should be remembered that interest on the investment is by 
far the greatest item in the cost of generating hydroelectric 
power for the physical operation of a hydroelectric plant 
requiring no coal, and very little labor is a very insignificant 
matter, and I would particularly call to the attention of the 
House the fact that where private power companies can spend 
a given amount in a development built with private funds on 
which they pay 8 per cent interest, the Government, paying 
only 4 per cent interest, can spend twice as much with the same 
capital charge, and can therefore undertake projects which are 
not attractive to private capital at all, 

Granted that we should make these surveys as promptly as 
possible and conserve our water powers. before it is too late, 
the question remains as to who should make the survey. 

Under the Federal water power act, while the Federal Power 
Commission is given the authority to make surveys, it is also 
provided that before any work is authorized the entire matter 
must be referred to the Chief of Engineers to be passed upon 
and approved from the standpoint of navigation. We could 
have a dozen Federal Power Commissions and they might 
spend any number of millions of dollars in surveys covering the 
entire United States, but no work could be started until the 
Chief of Engineers had determined that the plans were satis- 
factory to the Government under the only constitutional au- 
¡thority which we possess, and that is the authority to control 
navigation. 
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We may as well face this matter squarely, for in undertaking 
these surveys we are called upon to make an important deci- 
sion. If we provide the funds to enable the Federal Power 
Commission to prosecute this work, then we should turn oyer | 
to the commission the control of navigation of our inland 
streams also. 

If we do not do so the United States Engineers would have | 
every right to disapprove of the work of the Federal Power 
Commission and to decline to permit the work to proceed until | 
they themselves had made their own investigations, including 
the necessary surveys. To adopt such a plan and build up a 
large engineering force under the Federal Power Commission | 
when the United States Engineers already have the organiza- | 
tion for effectively carrying out these surveys, to my mind, | 
would be an inexcusable duplication and waste of effort. 

Furthermore, the United States Engineers have been in 
charge of our inland waterway improvements for a hundred | 
years, and if we take this field of usefulness away from them | 
ne sacrifice the experience of a century in dealing with our 
rivers, 

The obvious way to do this surveying effectively is to put it 
into the hands of the Corps of Engineers who already have the 
exclusive authority to control our navigation improvement, 
The record of the Corps of Engineers is a most honorable one 
and I know of no bureau in which politics have played so 
small a part and whose record is more free from scandal and 
dishonesty than that of our Engineer Corps. They are well 
equipped to undertake this task, and with the work in their 
hands there would be no confusing conflict of authority, but 
we could rest assured that the work would be well done, and 
that power development in the future would be so carried out 
as to utilize our undeveloped powers to the best advantage and 
give us the greatest possible navigation benefits as well. 

Such a program will not hinder the development of water 


‘power but will give a tremendous impetus to it. With this 


information at hand the Government will know from its own 
records what should be done and will not have to depend upon 
information furnished by interested individuals and companies 
which is the case at present. Our surveys would not be con- 
fined to so-called nayigable streams but would extend to their 
tributaries, for every dam which controls the flow of a tributary 
in any material degree affects the navigability of the main 
stream itself, and as a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary concluded in 1916, the power of Congress— | 


is not limited to the navigable sections of streams but extends to the 
tributaries and feeders of the same, for without the control of these | 
the power over the navigable sections might become wholly impotent. 
(U. S. v. Rio Grande Co., 174 U. S. 690.) 


These studies of our streams will undoubtedly disclose thou- 
sands of feasible power sites not at present recognized. One 
has only to consult such a map as this one of the Columbia 
River Basin to see at once that in these small areas shown in 
pink, where power surveys have been made, the streams are 
literally lined with proposed dam sites. 

I am told that while it is admitted that no bureau of the 
Federal Government has ever made any general navigation, 
power, irrigation, and flood-prevention survey of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, it is claimed that the States of 
Oregon and Washington have had engineers in the field for 
three years making a joint study of the possibilities of the 
Columbia River. While I do not doubt that this is so, the 
fact still remains that the control of navigation is not in the 
hands of the States on an interstate stream but is controlled | 
by the Federal Government and administered through the | 
United States engineers, and no matter how many State sur- | 
veys are made on interstate streams no structures affecting 
the navigable capacity of these streams will be permitted with- | 
out the approval of the Chief of Engineers, who may or may | 
not agree with the State engineers as to the findings resulting | 
from their surveys and studies, Since the Chief of Engineers 
is the final authority to pass on the project, is it not a matter | 
of common sense that he should also be given authority to 
work out the necessary plans with his own forces, so that he, 
may have his own information as the basis for his decisions? 

I do not claim to be conversant with the details of the rivers | 
within the drainage area of the Columbia River, I do know, 
however, that Mr. E. W. Kramer, hydroelectric engineer of the 
United States Forest Service at Missoula, Mont., published in 
the Electrical World of July 16, 1921, a review of the hydro- | 
electric possibilities in Montana. | 

It will be noticed that one of the principal tributaries of the 
Columbia River is what is known as Clarks Fork, which has a | 
watershed of about 22,000 square miles, or something less than | 
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10 per cent of the entire drainage area of the Columbia River, 
which amounts to 259,000 square miles. For a short distance 
near the head of the stream Clarks Fork, as will be seen from 
the map, traverses the State of Montana. In his article Mr. 
Kramer gives a list of 10 undeveloped power sites on this short 
stretch of Clarks Fork, totaling 578,500 primary horsepower, 
provided that Flathead Lake is utilized for a small amount of 
storage, this storage being confined to 30 feet of water in the 
lake. 

One of the ontstanding features in the Columbia River Basin 
is the possibility of improving the primary power by means of 
storage reservoirs at the headwaters of the streams. As will 
be seen from the map, the Columbia River has its source in 
Columbia Lake, in British Columbia, and traverses several 
large lakes before it reaches the international boundary. No 
studies of the Columbia River in the United States which ignore 
the Canadian storage possibilities will do justice to the Colum- 
bia River within the United States. It is no more possible to 
consider the American and the Canadian parts of the Columbia 
River separately than it is possible to consider the American 
and Canadian portions of the St. Lawrence River separately. 
The improvement of both streams is an international problem 
and should be handled by international commissions. Just what 
the increase in the useful power on the American side will be 
by securing a reasonable regulation of the flow of the Columbia 
River by utilizing these lakes as storage reservoirs I am not 
able to say, but I can give Members an indication of what 
storage does in increasing the useful power of a stream by 
referring to data given by Mr. Kramer in his paper. 

He states that there is an undeveloped power site on the 
Clarks Fork River in Montana, near the Idaho line, where 
without storage the available head of about 77 feet will develop 
38,000 primary horsepower. With 80 feet of storage on Flat- 
head Lake the primary power developed would be increased 
to 92,000 horsepower, which is an increase of 142 per cent. 

No such survey as is now being made of the Tennessee River 
and no such study of its combined navigation and power pos- 
sibilities has ever been made by the United States Government 
within the basin of the Columbia River, and while the official 
estimate of the Electrical World gives the Columbia River 
Basin credit for 4,809,210 horsepower within the United States, 
while the St. Lawrence Basin is credited with only 4,262,520 
horsepower, I believe that an international study of the Colum- 
bia would result in a plan under which the estimate of the 
useful power of the Columbia River and its tributaries would 
be largely increased. 

While the first three annual reports of the Federal Power 
Commission made no reference to the desirability of a nation- 
wide inventory and plan for utilizing our national water re- 
sources effectively, the results of the survey inaugurated at the 
instance of our committee on the Tennessee River could not be 
overlooked, and in their fourth annual report the Federal 
Tower Commission concede all the contentions which were 
made in the Tennessee River case in the following paragraph: 


It is universally recognized that the future of American industry 
and transportation is dependent upon the use of electric energy and 
that in the production of such energy water power should be used to 
the full extent of its economic feasibility. If, therefore, we are to 
develop these powers to the fullest productivity, free of all avoidable 
waste, and are to secure at the same time the correlated use of the 
waters for navigation, irrigation, and other beneficial purposes we must 
change from the haphazard methods heretofore employed and proceed 
to prepare real plans of comprehensive stream development. 


Such a general plan which we now recommend and which has 
brought such satisfactory results on the Tennessee River is 
exactly in line with the message of President Roosevelt who 
said: 

It is poor business to develop a river for navigation in such a way 
as to prevent its use for power, when by a little foresight it could 
be made to serve both purposes. We can not afford needlessly to 
sacrifice power to irrigation or irrigation to domestic water supply 
when by taking thought we may have all three, Every stream should 
be used to the utmost. No stream can be so used unless such use is 
planned for in advance. When such plans are made we shall find 
that, instead of interfering, one use can often be made to assist 
another. Each river system, from its headwaters in the forest to its 
mouth on the coast, is a single unit and should be treated as such. 


In order to make clear what is meant by the most effective 
development of the power of a stream considered as a whole, 
that is, considering whole stream as a unit, let me cite the 
Coosa River as an example of haphazard stream development 
und then refer to three outstanding examples, one in New Eng- 
land, one in the South, and one in the West, which illustrate 


how a stream as a whole should 
ment. 


Rising in northwestern Georgia the Coosa River, as shown 
by the map, flows in a southwesterly direction directly toward 
the Gulf and joins the Alabama River at a point 11 miles 
below the town of Wetumpka, Ala., and the Alabama con- 
tinues by a direct route to the Gulf which it reaches at Mobile. 

The valley of the Coosa River, while comprising but 13,000 
Square’ miles, equal to about one-third of the area drained by 
the Tennessee River, resembles the Tennessee Valley in the 
remarkable variety of its natural resources suitable for in- 
dustrial use. Hundreds of millions of tons of iron ore and 
workable coal, practically inexhaustible quantities of white 
marble comparable with Italian marble; numerous deposits 
of blue marble; cement materials in an unlimited supply ; high- 
grade limestones, suitable for building purposes; immense beds 
of kaolin; china clay, and fire clay; as well as clay suitable 
for making paving bricks, and smaller deposits of bauxite, 
ocher, manganese, and other minerals, all combined to furnish 
a substantial basis for the expectation that on such a direct 
route to the sea a water-borne commerce of considerable pro- 
portions ought to be readily developed. 

The Coosa River has another peculiar advantage In the fact 
that it has a greater fall per mile along its lower reaches in- 
stead of in its upper regions. This constitutes an ideal condl- 
tion for power development and one that is rarely found on 
ordinary streams, for, as a rule, the grentest fall in a stream 
is near the headwaters where the water supply is very limited, 
In the Coosa, however, there is ten times as much fall per 
mile in a 50-mile stretch near the mouth as exists 200 miles 
farther up the river. 

This fall, instead of being a hindrance to navigation, as is 
the case under the old scheme of providing a large number of 
low navigation dams and locks, is a real advantage if the im- 
provements are designed to develop the power, for the power 
ean return to the Government a fair rate of Interest on Its 
investment, and by means of a sinking fund this same power 
can refund to the Government the entire cost of the improve- 
ment, both for navigation and power. 

In spite of these advantages, however, the history of the 
Coosa River shows that our expenditures for so-called improve- 
ments have not resulted in more commerce but in less com- 
merce, In 1894, 20 years after the commencement of Govern- 
ment improvements on this river, we had expended $1,075,700 
on the Coosa River, and the following year the traffic amounted 
to 150,878 tons. In 1928, after appropriations and allotments 
totaling $2,598,095, the traffic had dwindled to 11,314 tons, or 
about five or six good train loads of freight in the entire year, 

Since the beginning of investigations in 1872 there have been 
no less than 12 different surveys, but none of them considered 
the power development along with the navigation improvement 
until in June, 1910, Maj. H. B. Ferguson, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, made a preliminary report—the first of its kind ever 
undertaken by the Government covering both navigation and 
water power. Major Ferguson pointed out the necessity for 
coordinating these two uses of the stream and asked for 
$25,000 to complete a joint navigation-power survey, but he 
never got the money and the survey was never completed. 

Instead of having a well-considered coordinated plan, the 
record shows an absolute lack of policy in dealing with this 
stream. Isolated locks and dams separated by dangerous 
stretches of rapid water over which no commercial navigation 
possibly could be expected to flourish, have been proposed and 
abandoned from time to time. Thirty-two locks and dams 
have been proposed in all for navigation only. Of these 32 
navigation dams only seven have been built and one of these 
seven was built without a lock. Meanwhile two power dams 
have been constructed, completely blocking the navigation from 
shore to shore, and while the power company has been re- 
quired to show a provision for locks in its design, under the 
terms of the license, the construction of the locks is postponed 
until the deyelopment of navigation traffic warrants their 
construction. The idea of expecting a substantial navigation 
traffic to develop in a stream which is completely biocked at 
three points by permanent dams built from shore to shore 
without locks reminds me of the ancient nursery rhyme which 
runs like this: 

Oh: mother, may I go out to swim? 
Ob! yes, my darling daughter, 

You may hang your clothes on a hickory Hmb, 
But don’t you go near the water. 


The net result of this confused, delayed, and hopelessly dis- 
couraging navigation program has been that on December 29, 
1920, the Chief of Engineers recommended abandoning entirely 


be treated in power develop- 
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the present navigation project. So we have this condition, 

that on a stream in which navigation might be had without 

cost to the Government, our Jack of a comprehensive plan has 
ulted in no practical navigation improvement at all. 

Turning now to the examples of the kind of power develop- 
‘ment which can be had when an entire stream is considered as 
a whole, we are obliged to look to nonnavigable streams, for I 
know of no instance in which a navigable stream has been 
‘worked out in this way. 
` A good example of a stream which is being so developed as 
to secure the complete utilization of its hydroelectric possibili- 
ties is a little branch of the Connecticut River in New England 
known as the Deerfield River. The Deerfield rises in the hills 
of southern Vermont, flows south through the Berkshires in 
| northwestern Massachusetts, where it turns east and joins the 
Connecticut River near Turner Falls, Mass, Although it drains 
only 550 square miles, or only 1% per cent of the area drained 
by the Tennessee River, it is to have nine new hydroelectric 
power plants, which under the plans of the New England 
Power Co, will have an installed capacity of about 120,000 
horsepower, or about the same amount of generating equip- 
ment as the primary power proposed at both dams Nos. 2 and 3 
together at Muscle Shoals. 

This is to be accomplished by regulating the flow of the 
i Deerfield River by means of two storage reservoirs, one of 
which has been completed, together with five of the new hydro- 
electric plants. When the project is fully completed there will 
be 13 hydroelectric plants in a river that is only 75 miles long, 

and out of a total of approximately 1,950 feet of fall some 
1,700 feet, or about 87 per cent, will be utilized. 
An outstanding example of intensive and intelligent hydro- 
electric development in the South is to be found in an almost 
‘unknown stream called the Catawba River in North and South 
Carolina, a stream which in South Carolina is known as the 
Wateree River and is a branch of the Santee River which 
flows into the Atlantic Ocean a short distance above Charleston, 
S. C. This stream has been improved by the Southern Power 
Co. with 10 hydroelectric plants and 2 storage reservoirs. The 
dams, however, were not provided with locks, as this is not 
regarded as a navigable stream; so in spite of the fact that this 
stream is now an almost continuous succession of fresh-water 
Jakes on which nayigation would be very easy throughout the 
year, there can be no navigation at all. The total generating 
capacity of the plants on this small stream is 420,000 horsepower, 
and these developments operate more than 300 cotton mills 
with 5,500,000 spindles in addition to many other industries, 
,and furnish light and power for several scores of cities and 
towns in the Carolinas. 

In the West a splendid example of this policy as applied to 
power development is seen in the program of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. which calls for the development of a continuous 
output of about 429,000 horsepower in an insignificant stream 
known as the Pit River in northern California. This river 
drains a basin of only about 6,000 square miles, or about 14 
per cent of the area drained by the Tennessee River. There 
are to be five power stations in all, utilizing completely a fall 
of 2,070 feet in 60 miles distance. A storage reservoir will be 
provided to equalize the natural irregularities in the stream 
flow, but instead of building high dams the water is to be 
carried through tunnels across the various bends in the river 
and delivered to the powerhouse through large pipes. 

Of course under such conditions no possibilities of navigation 
existed, but the Pit River is a tributary of the navigable Sacra- 
mento River, and the storage reservoir has its effect on the 
navigable capacity of the Sacramento River during times of 
low water, so that undoubtedly the Federal Government could 
exercise its authority in the case of the Pit River project if it 
so desired. It is not likely, however, that any improvement in 
the highly efficient plan of utilizing the waters of the Pit River 
could be desired. 

These three examples of insignificant streams, yielding a total 
of nearly 1,000,000 horsepower under efficient development in 
which each stream in considered as a single unit from its source 
to its mouth and its flow regulated by means of storage reser- 
voirs, so that the smallest possible amount of water is wasted 
and the greatest possible amount of fall in the stream is uti- 
lized, indicate clearly that with the adoption of such plans 
throughout the country we would find that our present esti- 
mates of the hydroelectric-power resources of the United States 
are much too small and that our plans for the navigation of our 
principal streams are capable of very substantial improvement. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, nature has so arranged the form 
and conditions of the earth to advantageously aid and assist 

the advancement of the individual, it matters not where he 


may be located, to the sustenance of life and the advancement 
of the human race. 

This fact occurs throughout the world, and particularly so 
in the entire United States, where the opportunity for human- 
ity to create power and install and maintain advantages to 
produce equitable transportation is unusually great. 

Of the more than three million square miles which comprise 
the United States it was so formulated that most regions are 
always provided with the proper amount of moisture, and 
whenever there is a heavy rainfall, which, indeed, often occurs, 
brooks, creeks, and rivers carry away the overproduction, thus 
forming volumes of water which create valuable power. 

The control of the wonderful power which nature has so 
generously provided for the use of mankind has created a func- 
tion for this Government to perform through the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee. This committee has already achieved 
splendid success and a great field for accomplishment lies 
before it. ; 

The more closely the improved faculties of mankind co- 
operate with and understand the powers of nature, the more 
advanced civilization will become and the more worthwhile 
life will be. 

Time and the perseverance of water have provided a means 
of cheap transportation; rivers constantly carving out and 
carrying away the rocks and sediment have so deepened their 
channels as to permit various kinds of vessels to ply upon 
them, thus providing a very economic form of transportation. 

Two great rivers—the Monongahela and the Ohio—form a 
wonderful water system, with possibilities of carrying more 
traffic than any other inland waterway. This system is not 
yet complete, but from the indications of the amount of appro- 
priation which this bill provides, there will be great and 
profitable improvements and advantages brought in the near 
future, so that the products of the North and South and East 
and West will become exchangeable on a more equitable basis, 
2 thus bring about better understanding between those sec- 

ons, 

Along these great waterways are located many steel mills, 
foundries, and other industries which furnish much freight to 
be carried by water, and there is also a yast amount of coal 
to be transported. Several years ago, before there was a dam 
built in the Ohio, there was a powerful towboat, called Big 
Joe Williamson, which plied up and down that river. This 
boat towed on one trip down the Ohio enough coal to load 45 
trains of 50 cars per train; in other words, enough to load one 
train of 2,250 cars, carrying about 150,000 tons, or before mined, 
about 12 acres of coal. To transport that amount of coal to- 
day from the Fairmont section of West Virginia would cost at 
least one-half million dollars. No doubt that cargo towed 
down the Ohio by that great boat did not cost more than 
$50,000. i 

We should pay more attention to these waterways which 
furnish us free transportation. The water is neither owned or 
controlled by any individual or corporation, but is for the use 
of all of us. 

We should always favor those divisions of Government work 
which keep these waterways in operation, and develop them so 
that lost power can be turned into useful energy that will save 
human energy, make homes comfortable, life enjoyable, and 
folks neighborly. 

Mr, SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, the rivers and harbors 
bill now under consideration, beginning on page 8, line 3, pro- 
vides for the authorization of improvements to Green Bay 
Harbor and Fox River, Wis. This proposed legislation is the 
result of the preliminary examination and survey authorized 
by Congress in the river and harbor act approved June 5, 1920. 

THE FOX RIVER 

Let me briefly give you the history of this waterway and a 
deseription of the river and harbor which this provision of 
the bill proposes to improve in order that you may have a 
better understanding of the merits of this proposition. 

The Fox River rises in Columbia County, Wis., and flows 
in a northerly direction, emptying into Green Bay, an arm of 
Lake Michigan. Its length is about 176 miles. The Wolf 
River, which is physically the main river, but by designation 
is a tributary of the Fox River, rises in the central part of 
Forest County, Wis., and flows in a southerly direction about 
220 miles, joining the Fox River 10 miles above Oshkosh. 
This large tributary of the Fox, known as the Wolf River, 
supplies an immense amount of water to the Fox. Lake 
Winnebago divides the Fox River into two sections known as 
the Upper Fox and the Lower Fox. 

The Upper Fox is that portion of the river above Oshkosh, 
It varies in width at different places, and is from 50 to 300 
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feet wide, having also a fall at mean stage from Portage, 
Wis., to Lake Winnebago of 39.3 feet. 

The Lower Fox is that portion of the river from Lake Win- 
nebago to its mouth, Green Bay, which is a distance of about 
82 miles and varying from 300 to 8,000 feet in width. It has 
a fall of about 166 feet and is divided into a series of eight 
rapids. The improvements proposed by this section of the 
rivers and harbors bill apply only to this part of the Fox 
River which is the source of considerable water-power de- 
velopment and is navigated by various boats serving the peo- 
ple and the business interests in the vicinity. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THER NAVIGATION PROJECTS ON THE FOX RIVER 


The first effort made by the United States to improve this 
river was by the congressional act of August 8, 1846, which 
provided for a grant of land to the State of Wisconsin for 
which the State in turn was to improve the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers and to provide at Portage a canal between them. 
This land grant was accepted by the State of Wisconsin on 
June 29, 1848. The State then placed the work of improve- 
ment under a State board of public works, Later the State 
by act of July 6, 1853, vested further improvements of the 
rivers in the Fox & Wisconsin Improvement Co., a private 
corporation under the laws of Wisconsin. On August 15, 1866, 
the State, under the act of October 8, 1856, sold the entire 
Improvement work to the Green Bay & Mississippi Canal Co., 
another private corporation. This company remained in 
charge of the waterway and its improvement until 1872. 

The condition of the property at this time is revealed in the 
Annual Report of the Engineers of the War Department for 
1873, on page 221, where it states that all structures on this 
river, with the exception of one stone lock, were temporary 
and in bad condition. It was at this time that the United 
States Government, by an act of Congress on July 7, 1870, 
and the rivers and harbors act of June 10, 1872, regained con- 
trol of the improvement of this waterway described as the 
Great Lakes and Mississippi waterway by way of the Fox 
and Wisconsin Rivers by purchase from the Green Bay & 
Mississippi Canal Co., for the amount of $145,000 of the prop- 
erty connected with the improvement of navigation, but not 
including the water power. The Government from now on had 
full charge of all of the improvement projects on this river for 
navigation purposes and had established and maintained be- 
tween Lake Winnebago and De Pere 19 locks and 9 dams in 
connection with the waterway. 


NEED AND IMPORTANCE OF THE FOX RIVER WATERWAY 


The demands for the use of the navigation of the Lower Fox 
iby the people in the Fox River Valley, both the consuming 
public and the industrial developments, have constantly been 
increasing. Col. W. V. Judson, district engineer of the north- 
western division, reports on page 12 of Document No, 294 of 
the House of Representatives, Sixty-eighth Congress, that 
within the last five years the commerce of the Fox River has 
nearly doubled in tonnage and more than doubled in value. 
He states further that during the same period coal shipments 
on the Lower Fox have more than doubled in tonnage and 
have increased nearly four times in value. The opportunities 
afforded by the water-power development on the Fox River 
insure more extensive shipping and which, as the reports 
already indicate, are substantial every year. 

I invite your attention to the data in Document 294 on page 
12, showing the nature of the articles that are shipped on this 
waterway and the extent of the same in tonnage and value. To 
give you a further idea of the demand for the use of this 
waterway, which, if it is to adequately serve the Fox River 
Valley people, needs the proposed improvements, I call your 
attention to the enterprising cities along this river which benefit 
from the navigation. The important cities along this river are 
Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Neenah, Menasha, Appleton, Kaukauna, 
De Pere, and at the mouth the large and enterprising city of 
Green Bay. Little Chute, Kimberly, and Combined Locks also 


thrive on this waterway. It is not necessary to enumerate the 


industries that flourish in these cities and which, I stated, 
depend a great deal upon shipping on this river. 


ment, you will see for yourself that the capital invested and 
business carried on is considerable. In the one item of coal 
alone the industries along this water route consume over 250,000 
tons annually. z 

What I haye already said and the facts as revealed by the 
engineers’ report I am sure clearly indicate the need of a 
dependable waterway in the Fox River Valley and consequently 
the immediate necessity of the improvements proposed. 


If you but 
refer to this same report of the engineers of the War Depart- 
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IMPROVEMENTS PROPOSED ON THE. LOWER FOX 

By adopting this provision of the bill the following improve- 
ments will be authorized to be made by the War Department: 
As recommended by the report, it provides for a 
channel 7 feet deep at low water and 100 feet wide, widened at 
bends over ledge sections at Kaukauna, Combined Locks, Little 
Chute, Drunkards Point, Appleton, and Grignon Rapids. The 
ledge area below De Pere Lock would be deepened to 9.6 feet to 
provide a navigable channel at low lake level during southerly 
gales, which, as reported by the engineer, greatly reduces the 
elevation of the water service in Green Bay Harbor, 

In this connection Gen. H, Taylor, present Chief of Engl- 
neers of the War Department, in his report found on page 5 
of House Document No. 294, says this— 


The greatest difficulty experienced by navigation is In the sections 
of the channel where a depth not in excess of 6 feet exists over ledge 
rock. During high water bowlders and ledge fragments are sometimes 
deposited on the ledge bottom, reducing the available depth and ofer- 
ing dangerous obstructions. A particularly difficult reach of this 
character lies just below the lock at De Pere— 


Which is the section proposed to be deepened to the extent I 
mentioned. He goes on to say further: 


While little trouble is experienced in this reach from bowlders, the 
available depth over the ledge is reduced by from 1 to 4.6 feet by the 
general Jowering of the water surfaces during southerly gales, and 
nayigation is sometimes practically suspended for several days. 


This, of course, is a very undesirable situation to have when 
industries depend upon articles shipped by the water route 
for the continuance of their enterprises. At Neenah it is rec- 
ommended that that channel be widened to 100 feet and to 
provide also a concrete retaining wall at Kaukauna in order 
to prevent a possible breach at that point. It is apparent, of 
course, that by securing this retaining wall not only will it 
be an improvement to the shipping and water-power benefits 


derived from this river but it will be an economy to the Goy- 


ernment by reason of the fact that it will save the property 
that is now jeopardized by a possible washout as reported by 
the Engineers of the War Department. 

For a more detailed and complete view of the proposed im- 
provements and the corresponding costs, I invite your atten- 
tion to the following table taken from the report of the dis- 
trict engineer, F. S. Skinner, found on pages 27 and 28 of 
House Document 294: 


Location Character of work 


Removal of ledge rock, 600 feet 
long, 100 feet wide. 


Kaukauna: 
Below fourth lock 1. 
Below third lock! 


otal iss lessee 
In river below dam 


Combined Locks: Below 
lock. 


Little Chute: 
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estimate of appropriation for the legislative establishment of 
the United States for the fiscal year 1926 in the sum of $5,000 
for the Botanic Gardens (H. Doc. No. 560), was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO GREEN BAY HARBOR 


The improvements mentioned in the foregoing remarks take 
care of the Lower Fox from De Pere to Lake Winnebago. The 
rest of the river from De Pere to Green Bay is referred to by 
the engineers of the War Department and the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee as Green Bay Harbor, and therefore the im- 
provements contemplated at these points are described as im- 
provements to Green Bay Harbor. I do not believe it is neces- 
sary to go to any great length to describe this portion of the 
river and harbor improvement proposed. It is sufficient to 
point out that the city of Green Bay is a great, enterprising 
center and is so situated as to afford it a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the development as an important lake port, which I 
may add, it is now so considered. However, in order to in- 
crease the possibilities of its use as a lake port and its ship- 

ing business with De Pere, a city only 5 miles up the Fox 

iver from Green Bay, and the direct shipping business that 
is carried on with the city of De Pere by outsiders, necessi- 
tates the expenditures for the improvements proposed. By 
deyeloping the project at this point according to the plans of 
the engineers of the War Department, and thus making it pos- 
gible for direct contact between the shippers and the city of 
De Pere, by enabling their lake boats to reach De Pere without 
the necessity of transshipment or the unloading of part of their 
cargo, it is estimated that not less than $75,000 annually will 
be saved in this one instance alone. At the present time it is 
impossible for the lake steamers to go up the river to that 
point but with the improvement as proposed, which means a 
deepening of the existing channel of 15 feet to 18 feet and 
enlarging the turning basin at that point, the lake steamers 
will be able to reach De Pere with their full cargo. 

{he proposed improvements to Green Bay Harbor will in- 
volve an expenditure of $110,000. This, however, does not 
mean that the Government will have to spend this sum. The 
city of De Pere has agreed to pay $50,000 toward this improve- 
ment, and therefore the share to be borne by the United States 
will be only $60,000. One of the most conclusive examples of 
the interest.and need of the people and the business interests in 
this community for this development is shown by the fact that 
they are willing to spend $50,000 themselves toward this im- 
provement and furthermore have agreed that in order to pro- 
tect the Government in its undertaking from any possible 
chance of their not being able to raise the $50,000 allotment 
that no work should be begun by the Government on this 
project until the people of De Pere have raised this sum. 
THESE PROJECTS IN HARMONY WITH NATIONAL POLICY FOR IMPROVING 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

In conclusion, let me say that this project involving the im- 
provement to Green Bay Harbor and Fox River is not merely 
a proposal conceived by interested parties, but it is the result 
of examination and survey by the engineers of the War De- 
partment and it has the indorsement of the engineers of the 
War Department, as shown by the letter of Maj. Gen. Lansing 
H. Beach, formerly Chief of Engineers of the War Department, 
found at the beginning of House Document No. 294, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session; the statements of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, concurring with the dis- 
trict and division engineers, found on page 4 of this document; 
the indorsement as shown in the letter of Maj. Gen. H. Taylor, 
now Chief of Engineers of the War Department, found on page 
4 of this document; and in a number of other reports that are 
printed in this same document, all of which concur with other 
recommendations for this improvement; and last but not least, 
based on the findings of the engineers of the War Department 
and a careful consideration of the reports submitted in this 
connection, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors properly in- 
eluded this proposal in the bill, recommending that it be passed. 

Having conclusively demonstrated to you the necessity and 
importance of this relief to the people interested in the ship- 
ping on this water route and those that benefit from this 
waterway, and that it has had the indorsement of all the official 
bodies to whom the project has been referred, I believe that I 
can expect that Congress will approve this provision of the 
rivers and harbors bill. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 16, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11066. A bill to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Pend d'Oreille River, Bonner County, Idaho, 
at the Newport-Priest River Road crossing, Idaho; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1188). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3642. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Columbia River at Kettle Falls, Wash.; with- 
~~ amendment (Rept. No. 1189). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 8428. An act authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River to connect the city of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and the village of Fullerton, Ky.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1190). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 11168. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to S. M. McAdams, of Iva, Anderson County, S. C., to construct 
a bridge across the Savannah River; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1191). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 11214. A bill to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, as 
amended by the act of December 30, 1910; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1192). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TILLMAN: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5197. 
A bill to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1193). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 8. 
1179. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to close certain streets, roads, or highways in the 
District of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary by reason 
of the opening, extension, widening, or straightening, in accord- 
ance with the highway plan of other streets, roads, or high- 
ways in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1194). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 8. 
1786. An act to amend sections 5, 6, and 7 of the act of Con- 
gress making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1903, approved July 1, 1902, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1195). ‘Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on the Public 
Lands. H. R. 10590. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell certain land to provide funds to be used in the 
purchase of a suitable tract of land to be used for cemetery 
purposes for the use and benefit of members of the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1196). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on the Public Lands, 
H. R. 10770. A bill granting certain lands to the State of 
Washington for public park and recreational grounds, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1197). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DOMINICK: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3509. An 
act to change the time for the holding of terms of court in the 
eastern district of South Carolina; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1200). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 11638. 
A bill to amend the tariff act of 1922 and other acts, and to 
change the official title of the Board of United States General 
Appraisers and members thereof to that of the United States 
Customs Court, presiding judge, and judges thereof; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1201). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 9700. 
A bill to anthorize the Secretary of State to enlarge the site 
and erect buildings thereon for the use of the diplomatic and 
consular establishments of the United States in Tokyo, Japan; 


BPXECUTIVE COMMUNIOATIONS, ETO. 
796. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
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with amendments (Rept. No. 1202). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 8267. A bill for the purchase of land adjoining Fort 


Bliss, Tex.; with amendments (Rept. No. 1204). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. S. Con. Res. 
25. A concurrent resolution relating to the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1209). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs: H. R. 10869. 
A bill to authorize Hoffman Philip, minister plenipotentiary 
and enyoy extraordinary of the United States to Uruguay, to 
accept certain gifts from the French and British Governments; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1198). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. H. J. Res. 262. A joint resolution to authorize the 
United States Shipping Board to adjust the claim of the Near 
East Relief; without amendment (Rept. No. 1199). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 11418. 
A bill authorizing the Department of State to deliver to the 
Hon. Henry D. Clayton, district judge of the United States for 
the middle and northern districts of Alabama, and permitting 
him to accept, the decoration and diploma presented by the Gov- 
ernment of France; without amendment (Rept. No. 1203). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
1948. A bill for the relief of Samuel Friedman, as trustee for 
the heirs and devisees of B. Friedman and Henry Mills, and as 
trustee for the heirs and devisees of Emanuel Loveman, de- 
ceased; with amendments (Rept. No. 1205). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2416. A bill 
for the relief of F. Joseph Chatterton; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1206). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2528. 
A bill for the relief of Hannah Parker; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1207). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10749) granting a pension to Maude Grinstead ; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11601) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
Lawrence; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 11667) to create a bureau 
of civil air navigation in the Department of Commerce, en- 
courage and regulate the navigation of civil aircraft, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 11668) granting the consent 
of Congress to the States of Missouri, Illinois, and Kentucky 
to construct, maintain, and operate bridges over the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers at or near Cairo, III., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 11669) to amend section 
815 of the tariff act of 1922 and extend to articles on the free 
list the power of the President over import duties; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 322) for the 
appointment of four members of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 406) 
to print the article entitled “ Japanese exclusion” as a House 
document; to the Committee on Printing. 


By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York favoring an appropriation by Congress for the 
deepening of the Hudson River Channel; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. > 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York favoring authorization and appropriations 
for deepening the Hudson River to the capital district; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 11670) granting a pension 
to Edward A. Junck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11671) granting a pension to James L. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, - 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11672) granting an in- 
— of pension to James F. Long; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11673) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Langerak; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11674) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Jarrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 11675) granting an increase of 
3 to Marilla Couse; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11676) granting a pension 
to Samuel R. Proud; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11677) granting 
a pension to Julia A. Barrow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11678) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma Hayden; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. d 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11679) granting an increase 
of pension to William Sally; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11680) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick D. Hagerty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11681) granting a 
pension to Edward J. Pitts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11682) for the relief of the persons or com- 
panies who advanced money or materials for the construction 
and maintenance of an air-mail hangar at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
for the Post Office Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11683) for the relief of T. Arthur Moore; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11684) granting a pen- 
sion to Angie Wilson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 11685) 
granting an increase of pension to Emogene E. Perrin; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11686) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth A. Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 11687) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth B. Cornell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11688) granting a pension to Ursula 
Lamphier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11689) granting a pension to Anna 
Pruden; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11690) granting a pension to Frances 
Shepard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11691) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Vail; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11692) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha H. Nunn; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 11693) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marion A. Hey; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 11694) for the relief of 
John H. Emmord, Emma W. Bay, and Harry C. Holloway, co- 
partners, trading as John W. Bay & Co., and others; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11695) granting a 
pension to Carrie B. Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11696) granting 
a pension to Dora Alice Lee;.to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. S 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 11697) for the relief of Dantel 
Godsey ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11698) for the relief of 
Lizzie Collier; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 11609) granting an increase | 


of pension to Elizabeth Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11700) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary L. Deemer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Resolution (H. Res. 405) to pay to 
Walter C. Neilson $1,500 for extra and expert services to the 
Committee on Pensions by detail from the Bureau of Pensions; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's: desk and referred as follows: 

8456. By the SPHAKER (by request) : Petition of Federation 
of Citizens’ Associations of the District of Columbia, asking for 
a more definite proportionate contribution by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia in appropriations for the 
maintenance, upkeep, and development of the Federal territory ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3457. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of T. C. Thatcher, vice 
president of Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., relative to the interpretation of the milling in bond 
and the tariff treaty between the United States and Ouba on 
wheat produced in Canada and milled in the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8458. Also, petition of Lieut. Bernard A. Kellner, favoring 
adequate appropriations for making the national defense act 
of June 4, 1920, a practical reality; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. y 

3459. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Real Estate 
Exchange, Boston, Mass., protesting against the creation of a 
rent commission for the District of Columbia, as proposed by 
United States Senate bill 3764 and House bill 11078; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3460. Also, petition of General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains, recommending favorable action on Senate bill 2532 
and House bill 7038, which provide for the same status as to 
pay, allowances, advancement for Army chaplains as for Navy 
chaplains; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8461. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of Highland Park Women’s 
Clubs, urging the participation of the United States in the 
World Court on the terms of Warren G. Harding and Secretary 
Charles Hughes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

8462. Also, petition of officers of organizations of Rochester, 
Mich., urging the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
to report a resolution providing for participation of the United 
States in the World Court on the Harding-Hughes terms, in 
order that it may be voted upon by the Senate as a whole; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

2463. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of citizens of Shingle House, 
Pa., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 3218; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3464. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Community Councils of 
the City of New York, advocating the immediate enactment 
of the rivers and harbors bill; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

3465. Also, petition of Thomas W. Shelton, chairman of the 
Committee on Uniform Judicial Procedure, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, urging immediate consideration by Congress of Senate 
bill 2061 or House bill 11071; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3466. By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of Lars Stai, of Mount 
Shasta, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 8988, allowing 
travel pay from the Philippines to volunteer soldiers of the 
Spanish-American War and disabled veterans of the World 
War, state department, Los Angeles, Calif., urging passage of 
House bill 6484 and Senate bill 83; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

8467, Also, petition of Lincoln Post No. 1, Department of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, G. A. R., San Francisco, Oalif., urging the 
repeal of the Stone Mountain Memorial 50-cent pieces; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

3468. Also, petitions of El Dorado Oil Works, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., indorsing postal legislation recommended by the 
President and Postmaster General; and the Haslett Warehouse 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., indorsing postal legislation recom- 
mended by the President and Postmaster General; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

3469. Also, petition of Executive Committee of Massachusetts 
Bar Association, indorsing legislation to increase the salaries 
of the Federal judiciary; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8470. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of Mr. Ross Dustin and 
others, of Bend, Oreg., protesting against the Sunday obsery- 
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ance bill (S. 8218); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

3471. Also, petition of G. H. Martin and others, protesting 
against the Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 


SENATE 
Fray, January 16, 1925 
(Legislative day of Thursday, January 15, 1925) 


The Senate met in open executive session at 12 o'clock 
meridian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the treaty with Cuba. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

a PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the 
ro i 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Ball Fernald- Keyes Sheppard 
Bayard Ferris Shipst 
Bingham Fess Lad Shortridge 
rah Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Brookhart George cKinley Smoot 
roussard Gerry McLean ec 
Bursum Glass MeNary Sterling 
Butler Gooding Means Swanson 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Underwood 
Capper Hale Moses alsh, 
Copeland Harreld Neely Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Harris Norris arren 
Cummins Harrison die Watson 
Curtis aa 8 erman 
per 
Dial Johnson, Calif, Ralston 
Dill Jones, Wash.  Ransdell 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], is unayoid- 
ably absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-nine Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
Senate, as in legislative session, will receive a message from 
the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 11472) authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


POSTAL SALARIES AND POSTAL RATES 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, as in 
legislative session, to move that the bill (S. 3674) reclassifying 
the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, 
readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, incredsing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, 


and for other purposes, be set down as a special order for con- 


sideration at the conclusion of the routine morning business on 
Thursday, January 22. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may we have the request restated? 

Mr. MOSES. I have requested unanimous consent as in legis- 
lative session to move that the bill to which I have referred be 
set down as a special order to be taken up for consideration at 
the conclusion of routine morning business on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 22. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and leave is granted by unanimous consent to the Senator 
from New Hampshire to make the motion. 

Mr. MOSES. I make the motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I know exactly what the motion is? 

Mr. MOSES. My motion is to make Senate bill 8674, which 
is the postal salaries and rates bill, a special order to be taken 
up for consideration at the conclusion of routine morning busi- 
ness Thursday, January 22, I understand that it requires a 
two-thirds vote, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object. 

Mr. MOSES. I had already obtained unanimous consent to 
make the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina can not now object. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has been granted unanimous consent to make the motion. 
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Mr. OVERMAN, I did not understand that unanimous con- 
sent had been granted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It had been granted and the 
question now is upon the motion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not any objection to the bill being 
made a special order if I may understand the effect of it. 
What is the effect of it? f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The effect of it is to set 
down the bill to which the Senator refers as a special order 
at the conclusion of morning business upon ‘Thursday, Janu- 
ary 22. 

Mr. BORAH. That would not interfere with taking up other 
matters in case there are the votes to do it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not desire to oppose 
the motion except that I want to ask the Senator if the motion 
is subject, as such motions should be, to the taking up of 
appropriation bills, 

Mr. MOSES. If we can get the measure made a special 
order I shall not seek unduly to interfere with the progress 
of the regular appropriation bills. What I am especially 
seeking is to get the bill set down as a special order so that 
all Senators may be upon notice. 

Mr, WARREN. I make no objection. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Does not that require a two-thirds ma- 
jority? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes, it does. The Senator will have an op- 
portunity to record himself if that is what he means. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is of course understood 
that the motion requires a two-thirds majority to make the 
bill a special order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not object to the request for unanimous 
consent and I shall not oppose the motion, of course, because 
I am in favor of the consideration of the bill and in favor of 
the measure. I simply want to state, though of course I am 
not asking the Senate to change its plans because of it, that 
unfortunately I can not be here on the 22d, and it embarrasses 
me to have the bill come up then. Of course I shall not 
attempt to influence the action of the Senate to suit my con- 
venience, though I would rather be here to support the Sena- 
tor’s bill. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not likely that it will be disposed of on 
the 22d. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, I simply wish to express 
the hope that there will be no objection to the motion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I myself feel under a kind 
of pledge, and I think many Senators do, to take up and con- 
sider the proposed legislation. It is a very important measure, 
und I hope it will have the consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the 
roll on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. Not knowing how he 
would vote on this question, and not being able to secure a 
transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (after haying yoted in the affirmative). 
I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sur]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD], and will allow my yote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire whether or not the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, HARRELD] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
that Senator has not voted. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator. In his 
absence, I withhold my yote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” - 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the afirmative). I 
haye a pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
but I am at liberty to vote upon this question, and therefore 
shall let my vote stand. If present, the Senator from Arkansas 
would vote as I haye voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], is paired 
with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. JonHnson]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote “nay,” and, I 
understand, that the Senator from Minnesota, if present, would 
vote yea.“ 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow< 
ing pairs: S 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwW ENS]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHrrs! with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL]. 

Mr. LADD. I desire to announce the necessary absence of, 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], and to 
55 that, if present, he would vote “yea” on the pending 
motion. 


The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—57 
Ashurst Din Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Ball Edge Ladd Sheppard 
Bingham Ferris McKellar Shipstead 
rah Fess McKinley Shortridge 
Brookhart George MeLean Smoot 
Broussard Ge McNary Spencer 
Bursum Gooding Means 5 
Butler Greene Metcalf Walsh, Mass. 
Cameron Hale Moses Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Harris Neely Warren 
Copeland Heflin Norris Watson 
Couzens Howell Oddie Willis 
Cummins Johnson, Calif, Pepper 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Ralston 
Dale Kendrick Ransdell 
NAYS—9 
Bayard Harrison * Norbeck Swanson 
8 King Overman Underwood 
ass 
NOT VOTING—30 

Bruce Harreld Phipps Stanley 
Caraway Johnson, Minn, Pittman Stephens 

Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo Trammell 
Edwards La Follette Robinson Wadsworth 
Elkins Lenroot Shields Weller 
Ernst McCormick Simmons Wheeler 
Fernald Mayfield Smith 
Frazier Owen Stanfield 


So the motion of Mr. Moses was agreed to, two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting being recorded in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. I did not hear the motion when it was made, and I 
desire to obtain some information about it. Is it the order 
now that on the day certain mentioned in the motion the bill 
referred to is to be made the special order; that the order 
applies only to that day; and if the bill shall not be completed 
on that day, then the order shall not operate any further be- 
yond that time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not antici- 
pate what the situation will be at that time, and is unable to 
answer the inquiry of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the motion 
be stated from the desk, then, so that we will know what it is, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire was that Senate bill 8674 be set 
down as a special order for Thursday, January 22. The rules 
proyide what shall become of the bill after that time. 


MAY ADELAIDE SHARP 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it will be recalled that on 
yesterday the Senate, at my instance, passed House bill 6498, 
and the bill has been sent to the House. It provided for the 
payment of $5,000 to Mrs. Sharp, the widow of Hunter Sharp, 
late consul of the United States. The bill was on the calendar; 
it never had been passed, and I naturally called it up on yes- 
terday. This morning my attention has been called to the 
fact that the appropriation -bill for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, passed May 28, 1924, provided for the 
payment of $5,000 to Mrs. Sharp, and the money has been paid. 
I therefore wish to enter a motion to reconsider, and in the 
meantime I ask that the House be requested to return the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks tnanimous consent, as in legislative session, that 
the House be requested to return the bill referred to by lim. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the House will 
be so requested. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have before me a copy of 
an address by Commissioner W. S. Hill, of the United States 
Shipping Board, delivered at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation at Chicago on December 8, 1924. 
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I think it an excellent address, and, as in legislative session, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor as follows: 


ADDRESS OF COMMISSIONER W. S. HILL, or THE UNITED STATES SHIP- 
PING BOARD, BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETIKG OF THR AMERICAN FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 8, 1924 


The United States Shipping Board was organized by the shipping 
act of 1916, It was formed to meet a condition that was found to 
exist when the World War broke ont in Europe. We then awoke to 
the fact that our commerce was being carried by foreign vessels under 
foreign flags. We were made to realize that we had comparatively 
few ships under the American flag. In fact at this time we were 
carrying little more than 8 per cent of our own foreign shipping. 

The foreign ships that had been doing our carrying trade were called 
away from this trade by the military necessity of their respective 
countries. In a short time there existed a congestion of exportable 
products, not only at our seaports but in our great railroad centers 
also, The business interests of the country demanded that something 
be done to remedy this condition. Europe wanted our products at a 
good price and we must be able to get them to these markets. There 
was no time to dally, and Congress passed the act that created the 
Shipping Board. The first purpose of this board was to have ships 
built as fast as possible that there might be American bottoms in 
which to carry on our foreign trade, 3 

It was only a few short months after the Shipping Board was 
created until we ourselves became involved in the great World War. 
More than ever now must we bave ships. They were necessary for 
carrying on the war. We needed them to transport our troops abroad 
and to provide our Army with munitions and supplies, The enemy 
was sinking the ships we did have on the sea and also those of our 
allies, The cry went up for ‘ships and more ships.“ A campaign 
of shipbuilding was launched and carried out, such as the world had 
never known before. America amazed the world in the rapidity with 
which she built ships. In fact a common expression of the time was 
that we would bridge the Atlantic with ships. 

With true American enterprise, the Government rushed the produc- 
tion of ships that we might have a fleet commensurate with the de- 
mands on our shipping. Then came the sudden termination of the 
war. This found us with a great number of ships on our hands 
some finished, others partly finished, and others just started. 

But the men to whom had fallen directly the burden of transporting 
our soldiers and military supplies and of keeping our commerce moying 
during the war realized that our lack of a merchant marine at the 
beginning of the war had cost our Government many millions of 
dollars. Part of this cost was in the waste that is always involved 
in production when the one factor considered is rapidity of output. 
The rest of it is found in the liberal charges listed against us by our 
allies for transporting our troops and supplies. But if these countries 
had not been our allies, they would not have done our transportation 
for us at any price. What might have been the consequence if Eng- 
land and France had been fighting against us? Fresh from this ex- 
perience, the Government believed the Shipping Board had much im- 
portant work yet to do and that a merchant marine might be built 
out of this fleet of ships so hastily created. 

At the present time we have, roughly speaking, about 1,200 Govern- 
ment-owned steel ships. About 300 are being operated as Government 
ships, while about 900 are idle. 2 

The merchant marine act was passed in 1920, which imposed upon 
the Shipping Board the duty of handling this fleet. They are to operate 
the fleet in foreign commerce until such time as it can be sold to 
American citizens to be operated under the American flag. The task 
of doing this is a tremendous one. Ocean shipping since the war has 
been greatly depressed, and there has been about as much sule for 
ships as there has been for farm lands. 

The act which created the Shipping Board says it shall be composed 
of seven members, shall be nonpolitical and regional in its selection; 
that is, not more than four members can be of one: political party, and 
the different sections of the country must be represented in the appoint- 
ment of the members. The act expressly states that two members must 
be from the Pacific coast, two from the Atlantic coast, one from the 
Gulf region, one from the Lake region, and one from the interior. For 
the first time since the organization of the board agriculture is repre- 
sented in its membership by the appointment last January of the mem- 
ber from the interior. 

The wisdom of this regional representation was apparent during the 
late summer and early fall of this year. The Middle West produced a 
large crop of small grain, and particularly wheat. There was a good 
demand for this grain in Europe at good prices. Much of it was sent 
to the Gulf for export. There were not enough ships sailing regularly 
from these ports to begin to meet this unusual demand, and the ports 
became congested. Elevators were filled to the roof, and thousands of 
cars waited on the sidings to be unloaded. This congestion was threat- 


ening to depress the rise in price which had begun to show in the 
wheat market. The Shipping Board was asked to supply additional 


ships to relſeve this condition. Because of his special knowledge of tha 


situation, the representative of the interior was able to bring the 
seriousness of the matter to the understanding of the board, and addi- 
tional Government ships were placed in service. The congestion was 
relieved, and a rise in ocean-shipping rates was prevented; consequently 
the threatened depression of grain prices did not occur. 

Some information about ocean rates may be of interest. Ocean rates 
are not and can not be controlled like railroad rates. This for the 
simple reason that the sea is a highway open to anyone who owns or 
operates a vessel. The rate is controlled to a great extent by the rela- 
tive supply of ships and cargoes, When ships are scarce the rate goes 
up, and when there is a plentiful supply of ships the rates work lower, 
The shipowners endeayor to regulate and stabilize rates by means of 
conference agreements. But these conference rates usually apply to 
certain types of cargo and do not apply to grain, a commodity we from 
the Middle West export in large quantities. 

The grain rates fluctuate and are largely a trading proposition. 
Grain is easily loaded and discharged, gives welght to a cargo, and ig 
used to trim it up. And so, often, shipmasters are glad to get it for 
ballast and will take it for very low rates. But the producer of the 
interior has sold his wheat subject to a fixed rate to Liverpool and 
does not share the least mite in this cut of rates. Exporters have 
made fortunes because of this differential in rates, while the farmer 
has not benefited at all by this advantage. ‘Surely the producer of 
grain is entitled to any advantage accruing from such low ocean rates. 
But the method of marketing in the past has not permitted him to 
share in these breaks. 

Our cooperative grain-marketing organizations should be so organ- 
ized and conducted that they secure for the producer this advantage 
on the grain we export. It is my understanding that the Grain Mar- 
keting Co., recently organized under the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, is doing this service for its patrons: This feature should 
especially commend the Grain Marketing Co. to the producers of grain. 

To be able to share in any possible favorable ocean rates on our 
export business is a new idea to the actual grower of the grain, but 
farming can not be done in a hit-or-miss way and yield a profit any 
more than other business, 

The farmer is vitally interested in transportation. He is interested 
in his products from the time they leave the farm untll they reach the 
consumer, This means that on such products as are exported he is 
affected by ocean carriers and their fluctuations in rates, He is inter- 
ested in a regular, dependable seryice that is primarily Interested in 
moving American products at fair freight rates. Notwithstanding he 
may live a thousand miles from the sea, he is interested just the same. 
And the time bas come when he must know this and when he must 
Inform himself concerning the things that are to his advantage or dis- 
advantage in this ocean carrying trade. He should know that for 
almost two generations he has been at the mercy of a foreign carrying 
trade which did his exporting for him when the home country did not 
need their service. We of the interior have produced our grain and 
our livestock. We have sent it blindly out to market and lost sight 
of it long before it reached the place of export. We have thought 
we were not interested in ocean shipping or ocean rates because we 
did not live beside the sea. And so always we have worked only- one 
end of this food-production business of ours and thought nothing about 
the other end where profits or nonprofits are made. We have not 
known who did our export carrying or what it cost, and we have 
eared less, Not so has the industrialist conducted his business. Ile 
has watched as closely the exporting end of his business as the 
manufacturing end, and when a short-sighted policy of government 
failed to provide a merchant marine for his use he provided one of 
his own in many cases. 

Time was when America was mistress of the seas. That was in the 
days of tbe sailing vessel and the wooden ships. Her great forests 
enabled her to build ships better and more cheaply than they could 
be built anywhere else in the world. The spirit of enterprise and 
adventure inherited from rugged forebears made the American seaman 
the most intrepid of his kind during thé first half of the nineteenth 
century. During much of this time we were doing 90 per cent of all 
our carrying trade. That we were cutting so tremendously into Eng- 
land's shipping trade was her real reason for forcing us into the War 
of 1812, and the victories that made her bring that war to a close 
were won by us on the sea and not on the land. 

With the advent of the steel ship America began to lose her prestiga 
on the sea. This was about the time of the Civil War. At first 
America would not recognize the possibility that the steel ship would 
replace the wooden ship. Her shipbuilders knew how to make wooden 
ships and had an abundance of material with which to build them. 
England saw the possibility of the steel ship. She could not build 
wooden ships as cheaply as America, so she fitted herself to make the 
steel ships. 
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With the Civil War, American enterprise became interested in the 
Gevelopment of our great inland resources. Soon the money and the 
man power that had supported our great sea-carrying trade was turned 
to building railroads, developing coal mines, opening up agricultural 
lands, and building populous cities. American enterprise had faced 
about and moved out across this great continent, finding there more 
than enough resources to absorb its energy. We depended more and 
more upon foreign flagships to move our commerce until we were 
carrying but a vestige of our exports and imports. 

This was very pronounced at the time of the Boer War, and we 
realized it in a very emphatic way when the British ships were with- 
@rawn from our service. This resulted in interference with our traffic 
and in excessively high ocean freight rates. It is stated by those in a 
position to know that it cost America in advanced freight rates as much 
as the entire cost of the Boer War. The merchant marine flying the 
American flag became negligible, Certain interests in this country to 
which a merchant marine was a necessity found it to their advantage 
to operate their privately-owned lines under foreign flags. 

And so the United States found herself in 1914 as she had found 
herself in the Boer War—only more so. Her sea-carrying trade was 
broken into and congested, When she herself was forced into the war, 
the sudden overwhelming necessity for a merchant marine cost her 
many millions of dollars which might have been saved by a wiser ocean- 
shipping policy through the preceding years. It would seem that it 
would be a decidedly shortsighted policy for us ever to allow that con- 
dition to exist again. 

As a result of the war we have a large fleet. These ships were built 
under war conditions and at very great cost. We are bound to suffer a 
great loss on them which is directly chargeable to the waste of war. 
The paramount question before the Government and the Shipping 
Board with regard to this flect is what can be done with it. 

The merchant marine act of 1920 says that it is necessary for the 
national defense and for the proper growth of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have a merchant marine sufficient 
to carry the greater portion of its commerce and to serve as a naval 
and military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency. It further 
says that these ships shall ultimately be owned and operated privately 
by citizens of the United States under the flag of the United States. 
The Shipping Board is striving to that end. Until such time as this 
fleet can be sold to private American citizens so much of it as can be 
used is being operated by the Government by managing operators, 
Definite routes have been established and regular dependable service 
has been arranged. This is being done at some expense to the Govern- 
ment, but the loss is gradually being reduced. When the saving to 
our country jn better service, in extending our commerce, and in the 
stabilizing of ocean rates is fully considered, it is doubtful if there is 
any actual loss to the entire country, 

Commerce follows the flag. ‘This Is proven in a very practical way 
by the large corporations in this country, such as the Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil, and others. Very marked in this respect is the experi- 
ence of the Steel Corporation, who by the operation of their own ships 
have been able to extend their trade to places and in ways that would 
have been otherwise impossible. 

As farmers, we are interested in America’s extending her commerce 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. Ready markets for our foodstuffs 
are what we need to make the prices such that we will profit in the 
production. Foreign countries are our competitors in these markets. 
If we depend on foreign ships to carry our exports our products will 
not be the first to these markets. We should have our own merchant 
marine for this work. It should be galvanized into life so that it 
would have the energy and enterprise of our carrying trade of the 
nineteenth century. Then we could depend on our products being 
early in the foreign ports to claim their share of good prices. Also 


no value in case of war unless supplemented by a merchant marine. 
With the vast seacoast we have we could not think of doing away 
with a reasonable-sized Navy. Knowing that the Navy in time of 
stress is dependent on a merchant marine it would be contradictory 
to provide one without having the other. 

I sincerely believe that some day America will awake to the neces- 
sity of owning and controlling her ocean shipping. When that time 
comes, with her characteristic energy, she will establish a well-equipped, 
efficient merchant marine. I am also sure that the farmer will be the 
first to awake to this necessity if he will study the question from the 
standpoint of his own advantage. It would seem to me wise to awake 
to this necessity now while we have this large fleet of new, modern, 
steel ships that can be gradually worked into our carrying trade. 
To do this we must have the support of all the people. Our people 
must give preference to our ships, both in exporting and importing. 
Public sentiment in support of a merchant marine must be developed 
and propaganda in support of it created. We people of the interior 
must realize that this is a vital matter to our prosperity. We must 
know that we can not hope to have the place we are entitled to in 
foreign markets as long as we depend on our nelghbors to get our 
products to market. Then let us people of this great agricultural 
region study this problem for ourselves and be ready to support the 
Policies for a merchant marine. 


WITHDRAWALS AND RESTORATIONS OF PUBLIO LANDS 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I ask 
permission to have printed in the Record a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, together with the accompanying report, with regard 
to lands withdrawn and again restored. 

There being no objection, the letter and report were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tun SECRETARY OF THEN INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 18, 1924. 
Thħe PRESIDENT OF TEN SHNATE, PRO TEMPOR. 

Sm: The act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to make withdrawals of public lands in 
certain cases,” approved June 25, 1910 (86 Stat. 847), provides, 
among other things, that the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
all such withdrawals to Congress at the beginning of its next regular 
session after the date of the withdrawal. 

In compliance with the requirements of the statute, I have the 
honor to inclose herewith copy of a letter from the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, dated December 13, 1924, transmitting re- 
port of the withdrawals and restorations contemplated by the 
statute. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK. 

Inclosure 27897. 
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our ships would open new markets and make good their claim to pref- Power sites. 120 
erence in these markets by precedence and efficiency of service. An n S Aas ee . 
American merchant marine ably supported and equipped is necessary 
to do this, ‘Administrativesites.....-.----. 

I wish to repeat that the American farmer is an exporter and as Agricultural experimental sta- 


such should be vitally interested in a merchant marine. I wish to 
say also that I firmly believe he will continue to be an exporter of 
farm products for many years to come. The manner in which we 
were able to Increase production along all agricultural lines durin; 
and following the war eonvinees me that we are a long way from our 
limit. With improved machinery and increase in yield yet possible, 
together with the operation of our immigration laws reStricting immi- 
gration, we will not soon reach the point where the home market will 
consume what we produce. 

So the farmer will continue to need ships to move his surplus. 
When the time does come that we have no surplus of agricultural 
products our population will have increased, and we will bave increased 
industrially so that we will need a merchant marine to move and 
‘develop a market for our manufactured products, 

All that has been said favoring a merchant marine has been based 
on peace conditions, Experience shows that our Navy is almost of 
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Respectfully submitted. 
X WilLiau Spry, Commissioner. 


ISLE OF PINES TREATY 


The Senate, in open executive session and as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the treaty between 
the United States and Cuba, signed March 2, 1904, for the 
adjustment of title to the ownership of the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. RALSTON resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him yesterday. The speech entire is as follows: 

Thursday, January 15, 1925 


Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President, I have constituents in Indiana 
who are opposed to the ratification of the treaty of the Isle of 
Pines, and I am in sympathy with their opposition thereto. As 
I approach a discussion of the question now before the Senate, 
I am impressed with the novelty of the situation as it appears 
to me, Mr. President. It is possible that my inexperience may 
have given me an erroneous impression, but I have never 
before heard of a treaty being sent to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion 20 years after its negotiation. We all know that it 
was sent to the Senate soon after it was signed, and we all 
know that it was not ratified then. Why after all these 
pn is this venerable document taken from its sleep in 

e dusty archives and brought into the living present? But 
more important is the question, Why has it never been ratified? 
The men who negotiated it and most of their contemporary 
officials are sleeping in their graves. Our knowledge of it 
to-day is derived almost wholly from historical documents. It 
has survived, without ratification, Republican administrations 
and Democratic administrations, Republican Senates and Demo- 
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cratie Senates, political conyulsions that have shaken the Re- 
public, great national triumphs, and great national scandals, 
It has survived them all, 

Why has it remained unratified all these years? Our prede- 
cessors In this body were men of intelligence, as were all our 
Presidents and Secretaries of State. They all knew that this 
treaty covered matters of much importance which called for rea- 
Sonably prompt action. Why this delay? What was it that par- 
alyzed the voice of the Senate? The explanation is not hidden, 

When this treaty was submitted to the Senate in 1904 it 
was referred to a committee of ability, headed by Senator 
Cullom, of Hlinois, which investigated the subject very thor- 
oughly and reported to the Senate in 1906. The majority of 
the committee conformed to the will of the Executive. A 
minority of two Senators, John T. Morgan, of Alabama, and 
W. A. Clark, of Montana, reported adversely. That minority 
report, said to haye been written by Senator Morgan, was so 
conclusive that no Senate majority has ever been found ready 
to act in opposition to it; and I think that any Senator to-day 
who will read that minority report in Senate Document 205, 
of the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress, will be con- 
vinced that Senators Morgan and Clark were right. I have 


5 found little in the literature of this question since then that 


adds anything of real importance to the case, except as to 
evidence in the pamphlet In re Treaty of Isle of Pines, pages 10 
to 18. Practically the whole legal ground is covered in this 
report of 1906. 

TITLE PASSED TO UNITED STATES 


The chief objection made to the treaty was that it violated 
the Constitution of the United States by its attempted relin- 
quishment of title to the Isle of Pines. Secion 3 of Aricle IV 
of the Consitution provides that 


The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong 
ing to the United States, 


There can be no question that the title to the Isle of Pines 
passed to the United States by the treaty of Paris, signed 
December 10, 1898. There were only two parties to that 
treaty, Spain and the United States. Ouba was not in exist- 
ence as a government. In the treaty it appears only as an 
island that had been in the possession of Spain. The treaty 
reads: 


ARTICLE I. Spain relinguishes all claims of sovereignty over and title 
to Cuba, 


And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be 
occupied by the United States, “the United States assumes all 
its responsibilities of government.” But the treaty continues: 


Art. II. Spain cedes to the United States the island of Porto Rico 
and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, 


It was under this clause that the Isle of Pines passed to the 
United States. As stated, Cuba as a government was not in 
existence and could not own anything. It was regarded in 
the treaty simply as an islan, and obviously the Isle of Pines 
was not part of the island of Cuba. 

Unquestionably, the representatives of this Government and 
of Guba, long after the negotiation of the treaty between Spain 
and the United States, held the view that the title to the Isle 
of Pines came to the United States by Article II of the Paris 
treaty. Article I of the treaty between the United States and 
Cuba, which was not ratified, provided that: 


The United States of America relinquishes in favor of the Republie 
of Cuba all claims of title to the Isle of Pines * * which has 
been or may be made in virtue of Article If of the treaty of Paris 
between the United States and Spain. 


But under Article II of the treaty of Paris 


Spain cedes to the United States the island of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty of the West Indies. 


But Article I of the treaty we are considering provides for 
this Government to relinquish any claim it may have to the 
Isle of Pines under both Articles I and II of the treaty of Paris. 
This is done to strengthen the argument that the Isle of Pines 
was a part of Cuba and that the ceding of Cuba to the United 
States carried with it the title to the Isle of Pines, and that 
therefore we are morally obligated to transfer this island to the 
Republic of Cuba. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that when 
Cuba and the United States jointly passed an interpretation 
upon the first treaty neither relied upon the fact that the 
United States would make any claim te the title to the Isle of 
Pines under Article I of the Paris treaty. Both understood, and 
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so interpreted the first treaty submitted to this body, that if the 
United States had any claim to the Isle of Pines it was under 
and by virtue of Article II of the treaty entered into between 
Spain and the United States. That first treaty was not ratified 
within the time limit. Then when the second treaty, the one we 
are now considering, was prepared and submitted to this body, 
we find that it provides for this country to relinquish any claim 
it may have under and by virtue of Articles I and II of the 
treaty entered into between Spain and the United States. So 
we have Cuba’s own interpretation of the source of the title 
which we have to the Isle of Pines, agreed to by our Govern- 
ment in the treaty which was not ratified, and that source was 
Article IT of the treaty between Spain and the United States, 
which ceded to this Government Porto Rico “ and other islands.” 
This would indicate the Isle of Pines was not then regarded as 
a part of Cuba. 
ANOMALOUS SITUATION 


The situation created was anomalous, 
the war with the declaration: 


That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent. 


“The people of the island of Cuba,” mind you, and not the 
insurgents or any government of Cuba. Spain had relinquished 
“all claims of sovereignty over and title to Cuba,” but relin- 
quished it to whom? Obyiously to the United States. 

The United States wanted nothing from the cession except its 
own protection. It recognized that it could not divest itself 
of sovereignty over Cuba until there was a government in Cuba 
to which sovereignty could be transferred, and therefore re- 
quired on the part of Cuba a constitutional convention and 
the adoption of a constitution. When that was done Congress 
was confronted with the new problem of divesting the United 
States of the title to territory. That was something that had 
never before been done. Congress recognized fully that morally 
and in accordance with the American sentiment we had taken 
title to Cuba only as a trustee, and that we were proposing to 
hold it only until the people of the island formed their own 
government and made it possible for us to transfer the title to 
them through some adequate action of Congress, Under the 
Constitution there was no other possible way of doing it. 
That action was taken by the Platt amendment to the Army. 
appropriation bill of March 2, 1901. That divesting of title was 
by act of Congress, and it stands to this day as the only prece- 
dent for the United States disposing of any part of its territory 
to a foreign power. 

And it may be noted here that it is wholly immaterial 
whether the title to the Isle of Pines passed to the United 
States in the relinguishment of Cuba, as an integral part of 
Cuba, or as a separate island, under the other clause, to wit: 

Spain cedes. to the United States the island of Porto Rico and the 
other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. 


If it were under the first, it was retained in the United States 
by the Platt amendment, and still remains in the United States. 

There is no possible. escape from the conclusion that the 
United States had the title and that it has never constitution- 
ally lost title, and it can not constitutionally divest itself of 
title by this treaty. We can not afford to ignore this. It is 
rank political blasphemy to talk to the public about the 
- sanctity of the Constitution and then deliberately violate it in 
this highest council of the Nation. Moreover, it is wholly im- 
material, whether morally or otherwise, we took Cuba from 
Spain as a “trustee for the Cuban people.” A trustee can not 
get rid of property held in trust by him without a legal con- 
veyance of it; and under the Constitution of the United States 
this Government can not dispose of any kind of property to 
which it holds the title, whether territory or anything else, 
whether held in trust or in its own right, except by act of Con- 
gress, as it did in the case of Cuba. Even if the Isle of Pines 
is to be surrendered, we should do it in a lawful way and not 
by a revolutionary process: The Constitution of the United 
States is entitled to be regarded in this- country, if it is not 
elsewhere, as something more than a scrap of paper. 

The provisions of the Platt amendment were required to be 
adopted as an integral part of the Cuban constitution, and that 
was duly done. The sixth article of this amendment is in these 
words: 

That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed constitu- 
tional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being left to future ad- 
justment by treaty. 

Whether rightfully or wrongfully, the United States was evi- 


dently making a claim of title to the Isle of Pines when it 
adopted the Piatt amendment. 


We had gone into 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator just said that 
we could not dispose of any territory to a foreign power ex- 
cept by act of Congress. 

Mr. RALSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator if he holds that 
the Platt amendment, which authorized the settlement of this 
controversy with regard to the Isle of Pines, was not an au- 
thorization by Congress to the treaty-making power to enter 
into an agreement to 

Mr. RALSTON. To divest title? 

Mr. SIMMONS, To divest title. 

Mr. RALSTON, I hold that it was not broad enough to do 
that, but I will discuss that question at the proper time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question. that occurred to my mind 
was would it be competent for Congress to delegate the power 
in that way? 

Mr. RALSTON. I think not, but I will come to that later. 

Senator Morgan protested vigorously against this article, and 
moved to amend it by striking out the words, the title thereto 
being left to future adjustment by treaty.” The discussion was 
short, as the Recorp discloses. It was in the closing hours of 
the session, and if the agreed program of the majority was to 
be carried through, there was no time to lose on amendments. 
Senator Morgan's amendment was voted down, and the Platt 
amendment adopted. 

In this manner, Mr. President, Cuba came into existence. 
Her boundaries were fixed and fixed by her own consent. The 
Isle of Pines was exeluded from them, and the title to it left 
exclusively in the United States. There has been some discus- 
sion since then as to the meaning of the clause: “The title 
thereto being left to future adjustment by treaty.” This 
clause, which is a part of Article VI of the Platt amendment, is 
claimed to be the authority, which gives the treaty-making 
power the right to cede the Isle of Pines to Cuba, But this 
can not be considered an authorization to convey the title to 
the island. The legal meaning of adjust“ is the same as its 
ordinary meaning, and does not include any idea of final or 
conclusive action. Thus, in Statts v. Insurance Co., 104 Pac., at 
page 187, it is said: “To ‘adjust’ an unliquidated claim is to 
determine what is due, to settle, to ascertain.” In City v. 
Capps, 123 S. W. 160, at page 162, it is said: 


To adjust is to settle or bring to a satisfactory state, so that the 
parties will agree to the result. 


One of the most ordinary uses of the word is in connection 
with the work of an adjuster of an insurance company, who 
adjusts, agrees upon, or determines the amount of loss in a 
case; but he does not pay the loss. That power is located else- 
where. 

On the other hand— : 

To “dispose of” means to part with; to relinquish; to get rid of; 
to alienate; to effectually transfer. Connelly v. Putnam, 111 S. W. 
161, p. 166; Newcomb v. Newcomb, 12 N. Y. 603, p. 620: Ironside v. 
Ironside, 180 N. W. 414, p. 416. 


In other words, all the Platt amendment authorized the 
executive power to do was to bring about an adjustment that 
the executive power thought was fair and submit it to Con- 
gress for action—not to the Senate alone. 

I think, Senators, there would be quite a different question 
confronting us if Congress in the Platt amendment had de- 
clared on what terms this country would be willing to divest 
itself of the title to the Isle of Pines, and then had authorized 
the executive power to negotiate a treaty with the foreign 
country when those terms were met; but in that case it would 
be the Congress divesting this country of title to the Isle of 
Pines. It would be the Congress, and not the executive branch 
of the Government, fixing the terms on which we would part 
with title to this island. 

Do I make myself clear? I may be wrong in my conclusion, 
but to me the distinction is as wide as the poles are apart, 
and under those circumstances Congress would not be delegat- 
ing any power. It would be exercising the power which it 
and it alone has to dispose of the title to the Isle of Pines, 

There is no question as to what Senator Platt intended by 
the clause, for on November 5, 1902, he wrote J. C. Lenney, 
an attorney in Pearcy v. Stranahan, 205 U. S. 257, as follows: 


I think it is a very fair question as to whether the cession of Porto 
Rico and other “ islands" embraces the Isle of Pines. I have always 
maintained that it did, although I recognized the force of the other 
contention * * * but the Cuban people have claimed that it was 
always within the administrative jurisdiction of Cuba and belonged to 
Cuba the same as other adjacent islands * * I supposed, when 
I provided that it should be the subject of treaty negotiations, that 
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unless we could satisfy the Cuban Government that it passed to us in 
the cession that it would come to us by purchase and that is still my 
belief. (Doc. 205, p. 249.) 


I quote that to show the importance that Senator Platt at- 
tached to the United States holding this particular territory, or 
island. 

Senator Platt knew the importance of this island belonging to 
the United States. In his language— 


It will give us the most advantageous point from which to defend 
the entrance of the Isthmian Canal. 


But it is wholly immaterial, for present purposes, what it 
means. The Constitution of the United States can not be 
amended or set aside by an act of Congress any more than it 
can by a treaty. By the Constitution, and by the precedent of 
Cuba, the only way in which the United States can divest 
itself of title to the Isle of Pines is by act of Congress. If the 
Senate should vote to ratify the treaty now before it, it would 
violate the Constitution which we are all under oath to support. 

The Executive may, of course, propose to adjust the title by 
treaty and may come to an agreement with Cuba to surrender 
the title, but if so, the only constitutional way in which it can 
carry such an agreement into effect is by act of Congress. To 
me, Mr. President, this view is conclusive. But I could not 
conscientiously become a party to any such undertaking, eyen 
by Congress, 

PRESENT CONDITION 

But I desire to add a few words as to the condition now 
existing. I am very unfavorably impressed with the facts 
relied upon in support of this treaty. In answer to the claim 
that President McKinley considered the Isle of Pines as United 
States territory and had it placed on the official maps of the 
United States, the majority report at page 16 quotes three 
letters from people who had no information on the subject, 
and says: p 

The following letters from the Interior and War Departments con- 
tain all the information on that subject that It has been possible to 
gather. 


But in the first of these letters, which is from E. A. Hitch- 
cock, Secretary of the Interior, is the statement: 


As a matter of information, it may be stated that at the time the 
inset map of the Isle of Pines was placed on*the map of the United 
States, the Hon. Binger Herman was Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and as he is now a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives he may be able to supply definite information upon the subject. 


Why was not Mr. Herman’s testimony sought? And why 
was it not included at this point? There can be no question 
that Mr. Herman knew that President McKinley did order the 
Isles of Pines put on the map of the United States, for he 
publicly stated so two years earlier, and his statement was 
preserved in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and I shall produce 
it shortly. 

SECOND ARTICLE OF THIS TREATY 


Again, the second article of this treaty of 1904 says that the 
cession of the Isle of Pines to Cuba is “in consideration of the 
grants of coaling and naval stations in the Island of Cuba 
heretofore made to the United States of America by the Re- 
public of Cuba.” But the lease of the coaling stations, which 
was negotiated in February, 1903, sets out the consideration“ 
paid therefor, which was $2,000 a year, and “to enable the 
United States to maintain the independence of Cuba and to 
protect the people thereof.” Nothing is said in the lease about 
the consideration, or any part of the consideration therefor, 
being the Isle of Pines. The majority of the committee argue that: 


The treaty was negotiated and sent to the Senate by the President 
of the United States. His assent to such a declaration, given in the 
light of a discharge of his official and constitutional duty, is and 
should be regarded as a conclusive admission against the United 
States as to the fact recited, namely, that it was understood and 
agreed between the respective negotiating officials of Cuba and the 
United States, that in consideration of the grants theretofore made 
by Cuba to the United States by the treaty with Cuba of February 
23, 1903, for coaling and naval stations, the United States would on 
its part relinquish all title in favor of Cuba to the Isle of Pines. 
(Doc. 5, p. 10.) 


If there had been any such secret compact, why were not 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hay asked about it? They 
were within easy reach. But they remained silent, and if 
either of them ever gave any light to the public on the subject, 
it has escaped my attention in the examination I haye made of 
the question we are now considering. 


As a Member of this body, I am ready always to show the 
highest respect for the other branches of government, but we 
can not close our eyes to the fact that if there were another 
and secret consideration for coaling stations, its concealment 
at the time was a fraud on the public. Here are two state- 
ments that are in direct conflict, both of them made in treaties 
within the space of a year. I leave it to some one else to 
reconcile them. I can not, I am not, however, interested in 
making any criticism of anyone, but I am interested in an 
effort to obtain long-delayed justice for American citizens of 
the Isle of Pines, who have been heartlessly deserted by their 
country, 

GEOGRAPHICAL RELATIONS 


The Cubans had urged in support of their claim that the 
Isle of Pines was “geographically” a part of the Island of 
Cuba. In support of this claim the majority report brings 
forward an unsigned and undated “memorandum” from the 
War Department which includes this statement as to the 
geographical relation of the Isle of Pines to Cuba, to-wit: 


While there is a separation from the mainland by water nearly 30 
miles in width, this water is so shallow that the use of the island 
as a penal colony had to be abandoned, because with certain conditions 
of wind and tide it was possible for the convicts to wade from the 
island to Cuba. (Doc. 5, p. 47.) 


As a matter of fact, nobody knew anything about the depth 
of the waters until the Americans charted them and found 
that while there was a large expanse of shallow water be- 
tween the two islands, and numerous bars and reefs, there is 
no possible line of crossing that would not be through miles 
of water over 10 feet deep. 

I repeat, Mr. President, nobody knew anything about the 
depth of the waters until the Americans charted them and 
found that while there was a large expanse of shallow water 
between the two islands, and numerous bars and reefs, there 
is no possible line of crossing that would not be through miles 
of water over 10 feet deep. Imagine, if you can, convicts 
wading across. 

[At this point Mr. Rarston yielded the floor for the day.] 

Friday, January 16, 1925 


Mr. RALSTON. Mr. President, much is made also by sup- 
porters of the claim that the Isle of Pines is geographically 
part of Cuba, as would seem to appear from a statement by 
William Edward Hall, an English author, in his treatise on 
international law; but the work was published in 1895, before 
the waters separating Cuba from the Isle of Pines had been 
charted, and his description of these waters is evidently based 
on reputation rather than knowledge. He apparently realized 
this himself, for his conclusion is only that “there can be 
little doubt that the boundary of the land of Cuba runs along 
the exterior edge of the banks” (p. 129). He says: 


Access to the interior gulf or sea is impossible, At the western end 
there is a strait, 20 miles or so in width, but not more than 6 miles 
of channel intervene between two banks, which rise to within 7 or 8 
feet from the surface, and which do not consequently admit of the 
passage of seagoing vessels, 


But as shown on the American chart, there is an open chan- 
nel of over 20 feet in depth from Nueva Gerona, on the north- 
east coast of the Isle of Pines, to the Yucatan Channel, on 
the southwest coast, which is in actual use by seagoing ves- 
sels at present; all of which illustrates the advantage of meas- 
uring and charting the depth of the waters instead of guess- 


ing at it. 
DIVESTING TITLE 


But even if it were conceded that the Isle of Pines is 
geographically a part of Cuba, it would not have any effect 
on one of the questions now before the Senate, which is, how 
can the United States Government legally divest itself of title 
to the Isle of Pines? As to Cuba itself, the precedent has 
already been established that the transfer must be made by 
act of Congress and by the express words of the Constitution 
that precedent is absolutely right. We can not lawfully do it 
by treaty. 

What I want to be understood as saying is that the title to 
the Isle of Pines came to this Government through the treaty 
between Spain and the United States, and that the United 
States has never divested itself of that title, and to do so, or 
attempt to do so by the treaty under consideration is to fly in 
the face of our Constitution. 


BADLY TREATED 


I think, Mr. President, that the American residents of the 
Isle of Pines have been very badly treated by the United 


was a radical of policy on the part of the United 
States following the administration of President McKinley. I 
think this evidence shows conclusively that President McKinley 
recognized the Isle of Pines as the property of the United 
States and had no intention of parting with it. 

On August 14, 1899, Assistant Adjutant General John J. 
Pershing wrote George Bridges: 


I am directed by the Assistant Secretary-of War to advise you that 
this island (Isle of Pines) was ceded by Spain to the United States 
and is therefore a part of our territory, although it is attached at 
present to the division of Cuba for governmental purposes, A copy of 
the Isle of Pines is inclosed for your information and you are advised 
that the disposition of public lands must await the action of Congress. 
(Doc. 205, pp. 211, 224.) 


The copy of the Isle of Pines referred to was a report made 

ns i Fred S. Foltz to the War Department. (Doc. 205, p. 
209.) 

On January 13, 1900, Assistant Secretary of War G. D. 
Meiklejohn wrote to another inquirer in practically the same 
words as those used by General Pershing. (Doc. 205, p. 212.) 

On the official maps of the United States from 1899 to 1902 
the Isle of Pines appears as a part of the United States. (Doe. 
205, p. 17.) It is, of course, impossible that such ‘things could 
have occurred while President McKinley lived without his 
approval. But we are not left to surmise. On December 8, 
1903, Representative Crumpacker, of Indiana, introduced a 
resolution in the House directing the Judiciary Committee to 
investigate and report to the House whether the Isle of Pines 
is “territory or other property belonging to the United States,” 
and whether ceding it without action on the part of Congress 
is authorized by fhe Constitution.” In the discussion of the 
resolution Mr. Hermann, of Oregon, who favored the resolution, 
said: 


Of my own personal knowledge I know that it was the. last wish 
of President McKinley, after earefully looking into the question as to 
the ownership of the Isle of Pines and as to the right we acquired from 
Spain to that domain, that it should be understood to belong to the 
United States under the treaty, and he was so emphatic—I may say 
sensitive—as to that conviction that he gave specific instructions to 
the department that the Isle of Pines should be noted upon the large 
cession map of the United States that shows the different acquisitions 
of public domain to our country from the various sources through 
which we derive original title, arid that the Isle of Pines should be 
placed there as inuring to the United States under the Paris treaty. 

That was done and publication has been made upon each annual 
issue of that map since that time, and our claim and ownership of the 
Isle of Pines has thus been proclaimed through one of the great 


executive departments to all the world, and with the approval, the 


wish, and direction of the Chief Magistrate of this country. For one 
I think the conclusion 18 irresistible as to our right and title to that 
Province, and I sympathize with the citizens of our Nation who have 
gone there and acquired property there and have there engaged in 
various industrial occupations under the assurance of Ameriran pro- 
tection and American control, and, indeed, upon every ‘reasonable 
Ynterpretation of the Paris treaty, and who are now about to be held 
to be inhabitants and property owners under Cuban jurisdiction. 
(ConckrssionsL Record, December 8, 1903, p. 57.) 


Hermann, Mr. President, was Commissioner of the General 
Land Office from 1897 to 1908, and was in position to have first- 
hand information, and his statement has never been questioned 
80 far as I know. In fact, there was never a word of answer 
to the repeated claims of the Americans in the Isle of Pines 
as to the public assurances of American ownership during 
President McKinley's life, under which American settlers went 
to the island and bought lands from Spanish owners, there 
being, in fact, no public lands worth mentioning on the island. 
And it was by the industry and thrift of these American 
‘settlers that the Isle of Pines, which under Spanish rule had 
been practically a desert and known only as a refuge for 
pirates and as a Spanish penal colony, has been developed into 
‘one of the gardens of the West Indies. But a change of front 
came about under a subsequent administration. The official 
map of the United States was changed. The ‘officials of the 
War Department dropped assurances that the island belonged 
to the United States. On May 16, 1902, in connection with the 
evacuation of Cuba, Secretary Root instructed General Wood: 


It is understood by the United States that the present government 
of the Isle of Pines will continue as a de facto government pending 
the settlement of the title of said ‘island ‘by treaty, pursuant to the 
Cuban constitution and the act of Congress of the United States ap- 
proved March 2, 1901. 
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On this instruction General Wood indorsed: 


The Isle of Pines as it had existed under militury government was 
transferred as a de facto government to the Cuban Republic, pending 
‘the final settlement of the status of the island by treaty between the 
United States and Cuba. * + + As I understand it, the govern- 
ment of the Isle of Pines is vested in the Republic of Cuba, pending 
such final action as may be taken by the United States and Cuba 
looking to the ultimate disposition of the island. (Doc. 205, pp. 7-8.) 


Senator Morgan said: 


But this matter seems to have been misunderstood by General Wood, 
and his mistake has been very injurious to public and private interests 
and rights. (Doc. 205, p. 217.) 


General Wood did not, however, misunderstand Secretary 
Root, as is shown by the Secretary’s own statement, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1905, to Charles Raynard, in these words: 


At the time of the treaty-of peace which ended the war between the 
United States and Spain the Isle of Pines was, and had been for 
‘several centuries, a part of Cuba. I have no doubt whatever that it 
continues to be a part of Cuba, and that it is not and never has been 
territory of the United States. 


Here we have the ‘solution of this astounding situation of 
territory of the United States being under the governmental 
control of Cuba. Although the Senate had not ratified the 
proposed treaty; although the Platt amendment, which ex- 
cluded the Isle of Pines from the boundaries of Cuba, was in 
full force and effect as a law of the United States; although, 
as it no longer belonged to Spain and was expressly excluded 
from Cuba, it could belong only to the United States and could 
be disposed of only by Congress, this island and its people 
were deliberately abandoned without any authority, in my 
judgment, to Cuba. But thank God this act will be recorded 
in history as the only time the American flag was ever lowered 
over American territory. 

The Congress owes it to itself to repudiate this action, 
which was nothing short of the usurpation of its functions 
by the War Department. The United States owes it to itself 
and to these mistreated American citizens, humiliating though 
it may be, to say to Cuba: ; 

This action by the War Department of ‘the United States was 
taken without any authority of law and in defiance of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is null and void, It is now rescinded. 


But it should be sad that Mr. Root, as Secretary of War, 
in a letter dated December 18, 1903, to Senator T. ©. Platt, 
referring to the American citizens on the Isle of Pines, says: 

They have a strong equitable claim to have our Government take 
special pains to see that their rights are protected. 


I submit that this treaty does not meet the suggestion of 
Secretary Root, looking to the proper protection of the equi- 
table rights of the American citizens on the Isle of Pines. 


PRECLUDED FROM CLAIMING ISLAND 


But the representatives of Cuba claim that the United 
States is precluded from claiming the Isle of Pines by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Pearcy v. Strana- 
han (205 U. S. 257); and they cite in a recent pamphlet en- 
titled “The Title of the Cuban Republic to the Isle of Pines,” 
the ‘opinion of ‘Chief Justice Fuller, in which he says: 

In short, all the world knew that it— 

The Isle of Pines— 
was un integral part of Cuba 


And then he makes a general argument to the effect that 
the Isle of Pines belonged de jure to Cuba. But our Cuban 
friends judiciously refrain from printing with this opinion the 
strong dissenting opinion of Justice White, concurred in by 
Justice Holmes. 

As a matter of fact, the only holding of the court was that 
the Isle of Pines was de facto under the Government of Cuba, 
and therefore was “foreign territory,” so far as our tariff 
laws were concerned. That was the only question presented 
in the case, and was all that the court had any power or right 
to decide or express an opinion on. The dissenting opinion 
of Justices White and Holmes is a criticism of the Chief Jus- 
tice for his obiter dictum concerning the de Jure questions. 
They very truly say: 

Any and all expression of opinion concerning the effect of ‘the 
treaty and de jure ‘relation of the Isle of Pines is wholly unnecessary 
and can not be indulged tn without disregarding the very principle 
‘upon which the decision is jplaced.; that is, the conclusive effect wf 
executive and legislative action. 
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This is obviously true, because the Chief Justice had based 
his opinion on the proposition that— 


Who is the sovereign de jure or de facto of territory Is not a judicial 
but a political question, the determination of which by the legislative 
and executive departments of any government conclusively binds the 
judges as well as all other officers, citizens, and subjects of that gov- 
ernment, 


It was not necessary then to give an opinion on a question 
that was not only not before the court but also not a judicial 
question, and one over which the court had no jurisdiction. 
The Chief Justice further says: 

We are justified in assuming that the Isle of Pines was always 
treated by the President’s representatives in Cuba as an integral part 
of Cuba. 


But it hag been conclusively shown that President McKinley 
and “the President’s representatives,” as long as he lived, al- 
ways treated the Isle of Pines as an integral part of the United 
States; that he ordered it so marked on the official maps and 
made it so plain that it was expressly stated by the official 
correspondence of the War Department all through the Me- 
Kinley administration— 


‘this island was ceded by Spain to the United States, and is therefore 
‘a part of our territory, although it is attached at present to the divi- 
sion of Cuba for governmental purposes. 


Notice that expression, “Division of Cuba.” Division of 
what? A military division of the United States War Depart- 
ment. That was the only government that existed in Cuba 
until it was made independent by act of Congress, which ex- 
pressly excluded the Isle of Pines from the boundaries of the 
Republic of Cuba. 

That the Isle of Pines was not always treated by the Presi- 
dent or his representatives as an integral part of Cuba, as 
assumed by the Chief Justice, is not only shown by the evi- 
dence to which I have called attention but also by an affidavit 
by Hon. Binger Hermann in 1916, and two affidavits establish- 
ing that Hon. Cushman K. Davis, who negotiated the treaty of 
Paris, stated openly and repeatedly that the United States ac- 
quired the Isle of Pines by the treaty of Paris, and no doubt he 
had said so to President McKinley. These affidavits are set 
out in the plea of the American citizens of the Isle of Pines in 
a small pamphlet entitled: “In re Treaty of Isle of Pines,” and 
I ask to have them printed in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks. 

[See affidavits at conclusion of Mr. Ratston’s speech.] 

During the administration of President McKinley American 
citizens had in good faith, relying on direct information from 
Government officials, bought homes in the Isle of Pines. But 
the Chief Justice said: 

At the time these people purchased property they understood dis- 
| tinctly that the question of ownership of the Isle of Pines was one 
pending settlement, and in locating there they took the risks incident 
to the situation. 


Mr. President, does this represent American sentiment? 
Have we lost the American spirit of 1812, that fought Great 
Britain to the concession that she should not impress American 
citizens? Have we lost the American spirit that announced 
and maintained the Monroe doctrine? In asking these ques- 
tions I would not have you get the impression that I am un- 
mindful of what has always been our friendly attitude as a 
nation toward Cuba. Nor would I have you forget that we 
fought the Spanish-American War to free Cuba—not to enslave 
American citizens. Nor would I have my Government—the 
best there is in the world—to forget what compulsory expatria- 
tion means to an American citizen. 

We haye all read that wonderful story, “The Man Without 
a Country.” I remembered some of my friends in the recent 
yuletide with copies of it, That story is fiction, it is true, 
but it is great fiction, portraying the metal agony of a man ex- 
patriated for his own offense. We have illustrations of the 
effects of actual expatriation in Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, and 
the Balkans; but never before has such a thing been attempted 
by the United States. 

The American citizens of the Isle of Pines have been de- 
prived—illegally deprived—of the shelter of their flag for 20 
years. For 20 long and weary years their cries have gone 
up to heaven, while the American people have stopped their 
ears and coldly passed by on the other side of the traveled 
way. 

And now we are asked to make that 20 years of anguish and 
heartbreak perpetual. But we shall refuse to do it. We shall 
refuse to desert 10,000 American citizens who relied on the 


word of our Goyernment. We shall refuse to condone the 
usurpation of the powers of Congress. We shall refuse to con- 
sent to the violation of the Constitution we are sworn to sup- 
port, by disposing of the claim and title of the United States 
to the Isle of Pines by treaty. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, as for myself I shall refuse to 
palter with conscience. I shall refuse to be a party to the 
abandonment of American citizens, who are entitled to protec- 
tion by this Nation. 


The affidavits referred to by Mr. Ralsrox are as follows: 


EXHIBIT A 
STATH OF OREGON, 
County of Douglas, sa? 

Binger Hermann, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that— 

Following the treaty of Paris at the conclusion of the war with 
Spain, he was Commissioner of the General Land Office and one of 
his duties was that of preparing and publishing a large map of the 
landed area of the United States, upon which was shown the latest 
public land cessions, Having acquired the Philippines and other 
island possessions as a result of the war with Spain, he felt that it 
was his duty to have those cessions placed upon the large Land Office 
map which he was then preparing, subject to the approval of the Sec- ; 
retary of the Interior; that he had a consultation with President Me- 
Kinley as to this matter, and he referred particularly, and on his own 
motion, to the Isle of Pines, and manifested a special interest as to 
this subject. The President referred to it several times, saying at one 
point with much force, “Do not forget to place upon that map the 
Isle of Pines,“ and as afflant was leaving, with even more emphasis, the 
President repeated his request and warning, saying, “ Now, Mr. Her- 
mann, do not forget to place the Isle of Pines on the map as United 
States territory; “ affiant furthermore recalls that In suggesting to the 
President that certain people in the United States were contending 
that we had no constitutional right to acquire the Spanish-American 
possessions which we claimed under the treaty of Paris, and that 
many persons made it an issue in some of the public press of the 
country, he retorted with considerable feeling, in these words, Issue? 
It is not an issue; it is an established fact.” 

That following this interview, affiant immediately called up the chief 
draftsman of his office and warned him not to overlook a proper 
place on the map for showing the Isle of Pines as United States terri- 
tory, and cautioned him in express terms as to the necessity for em- 
bracing this possession among the others acquired under our treaty 
with Spain. This map was duly prepared, approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and published, 

BINGER HERMANN, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of September, 
A, D. 1916. 
ELBERT B, HERMAN, 
Notary Publio for Oregon. 
My commission expires January 17, 1920, 


— 


J EXHIBIT G 
District or COLUMBIA, 
City and County of Washington, ss: 

Henry A. Castle, being duly sworn, deposes and says: My legal resi- 
dence is, and has been for more than 40 years, in the city of St. Paul, 
Minn. ; for 30 years I was on terms of confidential intimacy in per- 
sonal, official, and political matters with the late Cushman K. Davis, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, and a resident of St. Paul; 
that while Senator Davis was in Paris, France, in the autumn of 1898, 
as one of the commissioners of the United States for negotiating a 
treaty of peace with Spain, I was serving in Washington as Auditor for 
the Post Office Department, and maintained at his request a frequent 
correspondence with him. As showing the confidential nature of his 
communications with me, I quote the following from a letter, all in his 
autograph handwriting, dated November 23, 1898 ; 

“I think we are nearing the end of our negotiations, either a treaty 
or a rupture. It looks to me like a treaty. The Spanish chancellor 
is changeable and no one can tell what his appearance will be to- 
morrow. The twenty millions may fix his color. I advised the Presi- 
dent by cable against this offer and against paying Spain a dollar. 
Each of the commissioners wired his opinion on this point, and in 
mine I stood alone. I hope the President and my associates are right 
in their view.” 

During the winter following after Senator Davis's return to Wash- 
ington I had many conversations with him respecting the incidents of 
his trip and the provisions of the treaty. He then told me that he 
did not greatly value the acquisition of Porto Rico, but that he was 
reconciled to the unnecessary payment of $20,000,000 for the Philip- 
pines, as it was expressed, by the fact that we would get title to the 
Isle of Pines, which has a harbor that would float the navies of the 
world, and where we could build a naval station which would be the 
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key to the Gulf of Mexico and the Isthmian Canal. I had but a vague 
idea of the Isle of Pines, and no knowledge whatever of this great 
- harbor. Hence the statement was vividly impressed on my mind and 
recollection. I have no interest in the Isle of Pines or acquaintance 
with its people. I voluntarily state these facts as confirming my 
belief that Senator Davis understood that the United States was ac- 
quiring full title to that valuable possession. 
HENRY A. CASTLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of December, 1908. 


[SEAL] Mavpg II. YATES, 
Notary Public, 


— 


Exnintr D 


STATE or MINNESOTA, 
County of Ramsey, ss: 

John F. Fitzpatrick, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that he 
is an attorney at law, and has resided and practiced his profession at 
St. Paul, Minn., for more than 87 years. For about 15 years before 
the death of Senator Cushman K. Davis, in 1900, this affiant was 
very well acquainted with him and often visited him in his home, and 
during much of the time had an office in the same building with him. 
Following his return from Parls after the negotiation of the treaty 
of peace with Spain, in 1808, Senator Davis in a discussion about 
the treaty told affiant that by the treaty the United States had 
acquired the Isle of Pines, and that this island would be particularly 
-valuable to the United States for a naval station; that it had a very 
‘fine harbor, and would be needed in view of the increasing commerce 
with the West Indies and that contemplated canal from the Atlantic 
-to the Pacific. Such a canal, he said, would surely be built in the 
‘near future, and he thought it would be located across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, because the French were in possession of Panama 
Canal and would never succeed in finishing it, but this country could 
not take it away from them, He favored Tehuantepec as the best 
route, 

He said the Isle of Pines commanded any such canal, and the 
United States could not afford to let it remain under foreign control. 
The Senator was very positive about the Isle of Pines coming to the 
United States and not to Cuba. 

JOHN F. FITZPATRICK. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of December, 1922. 

[NOTARIAL SEAL.) Davin E. Bronson, 

Notary Public, Ramsey County, Minn, 

My commission expires November 24, 1928, 


During Mr. Ratstron’s speech, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] yesterday in his remarks made a statement 
that led me to think that he believed Hon. Atlee Pomerene, 
of Ohio, formerly a distinguished Member of this body, was 
in favor of the ratification of the pending treaty.. I think the 
Senator from Virginia was mistaken in his understanding of 
-the attitude of the then Senator from Ohio. In order that 
the record may be kept straight, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed a brief statement by Senator 
Pomerene on February 5, 1923, and appearing at page 3041 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that session. 

Mr. SWANSON, I have no objection to that, but, if the 
Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not the floor; the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Ratston] has the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON, I did not include that statement in my 
remarks as they are printed in the Recorp because I left out 
all interruptions in order that the continuity of my address 
might not be interfered with. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will permit me, the statement 
was not made by way of a colloquy, but was in the reference 
-he made to the approval of the committee report by the then 
senior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIS, I will yield if I have the floor, but I think 
the Senator from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. RALSTON. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to say that Miss Rubin, the clerk 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, in pursuance of a 
request I made to her to give me certain data as to the re- 
porting of the Isle of Pines treaty to the Senate, and as to how 
the different members of the committee voted, furnished me 
a memorandum which shows that on December 11, 1922, a vote 
‘was taken in the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
question of reporting this treaty. I have not looked it up for 
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myself, but this is what is shown by the memorandum fur- 
nished to me. 


Yeas—Lodge, McCumber, Brandegee, New, 
Hitchcock, Williams, and Pomerene; nays, none, 


That was the yote as recorded in the committee, taken from 
the minutes of the committee, as I understand, and furnished 
me by Miss Rubin, who is now the clerk of the committee. 

On February 11, 1924, a vote was taken, and the result of it 
has been furnished me in the same memorandum: 


Yeas—Lodge, Brandegee, Moses, Wadsworth, Pepper, 
Shields, and Robinson; nays, Williams and Pittman. 


That is the only statement I made with reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, I do not question the accuracy of 
the statement made by the Senator, 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to say that I did not look this up 
myself, but I asked the clerk of the committee to furnish it to 
me; and I must say that Miss Rubin is one of the most efficient | 
and competent clerks I know. She is very accurate. 

Mr. WILLIS.. Of course I do not question the accuracy of 
the record which the Senator has read. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that that was December 11, 1922, Senator Pomerene 
made his statement in the Senate on February 5, 1923; and in 
order that the matter may be entirely cleared up I ask that 
the statement made by him on page 3041 be reproduced in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- | 
tion; and that part of the address of Senator Pomerene on | 
the day specified will be printed in the Recorp in connection | 
with the remarks of the Senator from Ohio. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ISLE OF PINES 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senate will bear with me just 
a minute on a matter which is perhaps not directly in order, on Janu- 
ary 3 I offered a resolution calling upon the Secretary of State for| 
certain information with respect to American interests in the Isle of | 
Pines. On January 29 the Secretary responded to that resolution, and 
his reply has been printed as Senate Document No. 295. 

Without taking time to read the communication, it develops, in sub- 
stance, that there are 10,000 American property holders in the Isle of 
Pines; that they own 90 per cent of the whole island; that there are 
700 Americans now residing permanently on the island; that the citrus 
fruit groves in that island are worth about $1,000 per acre; that there 
are 10,470 acres of those groves, valued at about $10,470,000; that 
there are other lands owned by Americans estimated as worth 811 
280,000, making the American holdings in all worth $21,750,000. Gen- 
eral Crowder, who was also asked as to the value of those lands, said, 
in substance, that he thought they did not exceed $15,000,000 in value. 

The area of this island is about 800 square miles, or 512,000 acres. 
Americans own 90 per cent, or 460,800 acres. The other 10 per cent 
is owned by Cubans and others. Most of that land was acquired by the 
Americans shortly after the Spanish-American War and under the 
representation and belief that the Isle of Pines belonged to the United 
States. There has been considerable contention about it, and it is now 
an open question, to say the least, as to what Government owns this 
island, 

Whether the title belongs to Cuba or not ought to be finally deter- 
mined. The State Department has been of the opinion that the island 
belongs to Cuba. There is a treaty pending before the Senate In execu- 
tive Session virtually quitclaiming to the Government of Cuba the title 
to this island. Without attempting to discuss this question, I want to 
submit to the Senate this proposition: With 10,000 Americans owning 
90 per cent of the acreage of the island, valued at from $15,000,000 to 
$21,000,000 and over, should we not, out of deference to the rights of 
those American citizens, try to secure sovereignty over that island? To 
that end I submit the following resolution, and ask that it may be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 433) was read, as follows: 

“Whereas there is a dispute as to whether the Isle of Pines is terri- 
tory of the United States or of Cuba; and 

“Whereas a large number of American citizens purchased and ac- 
quired land and other property in and on the Isle of Pines under the 
representations and belief that it was territory of the United States; and 

“ Whereas it is estimated from the best available sources of informa- | 
tion that 10,000 American citizens own in the aggregate 90 per ccut, 
of the whole island, or about 460,800 acres, variously estimated to be 
worth from $15,000,000 to $21,750,000; and 

“Whereas only about 10 per cent of the area of sald island, or about j 
51,200 acres, is now owned by Cubans, or others than citizens of tho 
United States: Therefore be it 


Kellogg, Wadsworth, 


Swanson, 
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„ Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to 
enter into negotiations with the Republic of Cuba for the cession of the 
Isle of Pines to the United States upon such terms and conditions as 
may be equitable and just to the Governments and peoples of the 
United States and of Cuba and to the residents and property holders 
of the Isle of Pines,” 


After the conclusion of Mr. RALSrox's speech, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand there is no 
one who desires to proceed in the discussion of the treaty, if 
there is no objection I ask unanimous consent that it be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent that the further consideration of the 
treaty be temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator if he will insist 
upon taking it up again to-morrow? 

Mr. BORAH. I want to take it up just as soon as anyone is 
prepared to go forward. I rather think from the outlook that 
we shall not get it up again to-morrow unless some one is 
ready to go forward with the discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish we might have an understanding 
that it shall not be taken up before Monday. I myself want 
to submit some observations, because it is a very serious ques- 
tion and requires study; but I do not think that I would be 
quite ready to proceed before Monday. I would be glad if the 
Senator would give us some assurance that he will not call it 
up again before Monday. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall not call it up so as to urge foreclosing 
anyone who wants to speak. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope that if anyone is ready to speak to- 
morrow the Senator in charge of the treaty will ask the Senate 
to proceed with its consideration at that time. Of course, I 
would not want to force anyone to speak if he was not ready. 
We have an appropriation bill or two that we can consider this 
afternoon and to-morrow, so I have no objection to temporarily 
laying aside the treaty at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the reason why I suggested having 
it go over until Monday. I supposed there were appropriation 
bills and other matters that could be taken up to-morrow. Of 
course, I could go on to-morrow or even this afternoon, if 
necessary, but I prefer not to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to ask that the treaty be laid 
before the Senate at any time anyone is ready to proceed; but, 
on the other hand, I am going to be reasonable as to anyone 
who is not ready to proceed. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the treaty be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would prefer to move that we go into 
legislative session, so that the treaty shall be the unfinished 
business when we again return to open executive session. 

Mr. BORAH. It would be the same thing, anyhow; but I am 
always willing to agree with my colleagues when it does not 
make any difference. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of legislative business. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented memorials of sundry 
citizens of Ridgefield, Camas, Castle Rock, Kelso, and Clarke 
Counties, all in the State of Washington, remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
that the telegrams which I present favoring the passage of 
Senate joint resolution 160, relative to the immigration of cer- 
tain aliens, may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 


Recoxp, as follows: 
Boston, MASS., January 8, 1925. 


Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As citizens of Massachusetts and according resolution adopted 
American House, Boston, last Sunday at convention of 256 Jewish 
organizations representing 82 cities, we respectfully urge yon to sup- 
port resolution now pending Congress In favor of admission of stranded 
immigrants above quota. This will be an act of humanity and justice. 

Mass Committee American Jewish Congress; Jacob Asher, 
Worcester; Maurice Caro, Chelsea; Edward Cohen, 
Cambridge; Louis Coffman, Quincy; Harry Ehrlich, 
Springfield; Benjamin Evarts, Holyoke; Louis E. 
Feingold, Worcester; George E, Gordon, Chelsea; 


Albert Hurwitz. Boston; Samuel Kalesky, Boston; 
Henry Lasker, Springfield; David R. Radovsky, Fall 
River; Manuel Rubin, Brockton; S. Sagerin, Pittsfield; 
Bennett Silverblatt, Lowell; Jos. L. Simon, Salem; 
Abr. Glovsky, Beverly; Elihn D. Stone, Boston; Louis 
Swig, Taunton; Jos, Talano, Worcester; Robert Silver- 
man, secretary, 8 Tremont Row, Boston. 


N Tabxrox, Mass., January 6, 1925, 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 


Washington, D. O.: 


We urge your support for the joint resolution providing for admis- 
sion of a certain number of Immigrants now stranded at various Euro- 
pean ports holding passports duly viséed by United States consular 
officers before last July. They have been prevented from sailing be- 
cause of exhaustion of quotas and new immigration law. This reso- 
lution would prevent grave injustice. With your kind support relief 
may be afforded these unfortunates, 

CONGREGATION ÅGUDAH ACHIM, 
H. BARON, President. 


TAUNTON, MASS., January 6, 1925, 
Senator Dayip I. WALSH, : : ; 


Washington, D. C.: 


We urge your support for the joint resolution providing for admis- 
sion of a certain number of immigrants now stranded at various Euro- 
pean ports holding passports duly viséed by United States consular 
officers before last July. They have been prevented from sailing be- 
cause of exhaustion of quotas and new immigration laws. This resolu- 
tion would prevent grave injustice. With your kind support relief 
may be afforded these unfortunates before holiday recess. 

TAUNTON ZIONISTS DISTRICT, 
By Wm. W. WELLS, Chairman, 


TAUNTON, MASS., January 5, 1925, 
Senator Day I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We urge your support for the joint resolution providing for admis- 
sion of a certain number of immigrants now stranded at various 
European ports holding passports duly viséed by United States con- 
gular officers before last July. They have been prevented from ssiling 
because of exhaustion of quotas and new immigration law. This 
resolution would prevent grave injustice. With your kind support 
relief may be afforded these unfortunates before holiday recess. 

JOSEPH KAPLAN, 
President Taunton Lodge 1, Order Brothers Abraham. 


TAUNTON, Mass., January 5, 1925. 
Senator Dayip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.. 

We urge your support for the joint resolution providing for admis- 
sion of a certain number of immigrants now stranded at various 
European ports holding passports duly viséed by United States con- + 
sular officers before last July. They have been prevented from sailing 
because of exhaustion of quotas and new immigration law. This 
resolution would prevent grave injustice. With your kind support 
relief may be afforded these unfortunates before holiday recess. 

Wonxuax's Crrcte Branca (Branch 714), 
Jacon ReIsEXER, Chairman, 
PHILLIP Sack, Seeretary, 


TAUNTON, MASS., January 6, 1925, 
Hon. D. I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support for the joint resolution providing for admis- 
gion of a certain number of immigrants now stranded at various Euro- 
pean ports holding passports duly yiséed by United States consular of- 
cers before last July. They have been prevented from sailing because of 
exhaustion of quotas and new immigration law. This resolution would 
prevent grave injustice. With your kind support relief may be 
afforded these unfortunates before holiday recess, 

Touro Lopez, No. 814, B’yar B'RITH, 
IRVING BERTMAN, President. 
Wa. J. Daxa, Treasurer, 


RoxsBtRY, Mass., December 18, 102}. 
Davio I, WALSH, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Joint resolution has been introduced in Congress providing for admis- 
sion approximately 8,000 immigrants now stranded at various Euro- 
pean ports holding passports duly viséed by United States consular 
officers before last July. They have been prevented from sailing because 
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This resolution 
would prevent great injustice. Hope you will support this humane 
measure, 


of exhanstion of quotas and new immigration law. 


Davin A, LOUIE, 
Superior Court, Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mass., December , 192}. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Urge passing of joint resolution for admission. Approximately 
8,000 immigrants stranded in various European ports holding pass- 
ports duly viséed by United States consular officers before last July. 

FELIX VORENBERG, 
OMAHA, NEBR., December 17, 1924. 
Hon. Davio I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

I am in favor of promptly passing joint resolution providing for 
admission of immigrants now stranded at European points, holding 
passports viséed. There are many humane reasons why this resolution 
should be passed at this time. America can not give a finer example 
of Christian charity than to relieve these unfortunates at once. I 
hope that you will give this measure your hearty support. 

Artucr F. MULLEN, 


DORCHESTER, MASS., January 10, 1925, 


Hon, Davio I. WALSH, 
Senator for Massachusetts, Washington, D. C.: 


We, constituents of yours, urge you to vote favorably on emergency 
immigration bill now pending. People stranded in foreign ports are 
looking with faith toward these shores in giving them visés. They 
were given a piedge that they would be received here, and as such 
our pledge should be redeemed, 

Zionist DISTRICT oF MATTAPAN. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3630) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to convey to the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore certain land in the city of San Juan, P. R., 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 868) 
thereon, 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6303) 
to authorize the Governor and Commissioner of Public Lands 
of the Territory of Hawaii to issue patents to certain persons 
who purchased government lots in the district of Waiakea, 
island of Hawaii, in accordance with act 33, session laws of 
1915, Legislature of Hawaii, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 869) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 3896) for the relief of certain newspapers 
for advertising services rendered the Public Health Service 
of the Treasury Department, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 870) thereon, 3 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1193) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 871) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6070) 
to authorize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, 
distribution, and supply of electric current for light and power 
within the district of Hamakua, on the island and county of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No, 872) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2126) for the relief of all owners 
of cargo aboard the American steamship Almirante at the 
time of her collision with the U. S. S. Hisko, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 873) thereon, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3970) granting a pension to Olivia Marie Kindle- 
berger; and 

A bill (S. 8971) granting a pension to Harriet I. Gardner; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3972) for the relief of Elie Rivers; to the Com- 
‘mittee on Military Affairs, 


A bill (S. 3973) granting an increase of pension to Emily 
Graham (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3974) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Laura Pratt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3975) for the relief of Homer F. Cox (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3976) authorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty for damage caused by and salvage services ren- 
dered to public vessels belonging to the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 


WARRANT OFFICERS OF THE ARMY MINE PLANTER SERVICE 


Mr. FLETCHER introduced a bill (S. 3977) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to reappoint and immediately discharge or 
retire certain warrant officers of the Army Mine Planter 
Service, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that there may be printed in the 
Recor in connection with the bill a letter from the Secretary 
of War, and that the whole matter may be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

There being no objection, the bill and letter of the Secretary 
of War were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and the letter was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Letter from the Secretary of War on the merits of the bill: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 9, 1924, 
Hon. Jones Kany, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. Kanx: With reference to your letter of December 26, 
1923, requesting a report on H. R. 204, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to appoint and immediately discharge or retire certain warrant 
officers of the Army Mine Planter Service, I invite your attention to 
the following: 

The Army Mine Planter Service was created by Chapter IX of the 
act of July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 881), which authorized for each mine 
planter in the service of the United States 5 warrant officers and 13 
enlisted men, Warrant officers, Army Mine Planter Service, are ap- 
pointed by and hold office at the discretion of the Secretary of War. 
Under the provision of section 9, act approved June 10, 1922, the 
monthly base pay of warrant officers, Army Mine Planter Service, is 
as follows: Master, $185; first mate, $141; second mate, $109; engi- 
neer, $175; assistant engineer, $120. The fact that warrant officers, 
Army Mine Planter Service, are entitled to longevity pay and to retire- 
ment gave them every reason to think that they would hold office as 
long as their services were satisfactory, and would eventually be traus- 
ferred to the retired list; a number of noncommissioned officers and 
civil-service employees with long and credible service accepted appoint- 
ment as warrant officers, Army Mine Planter Service; with that under- 
standing. 

Concurrent with the reduction in the enlisted strength of the 
Regular Army, there was a reduction in the number of Army mine 
planters in the service, Warrant officers, Army Mine Planter Service, 
rendered surplus by this reduction, were employed for a time on vessels 
of the Quartermaster Corps, and rendered valuable service. But the 
Army appropriation act approved June 30, 1922, contained this proviso: 

“ Provided further, That within 60 days after the approval of this 
act the number of warrant officers in the Army Mine Planter Service 
shall be reduced to 40, and thereafter the number shall not be increased 
above 40.” 

This proviso caused the summary discharge of 32 warrant officers, 
Army Mine Planter Service. These discharged warrant officers have 
real grounds for feeling that their summary discharge was an unneces- 
sary hardship, and in violation of the implied terms of their appoint- 
ment. H. R. 204, in effect, applies to these discharged warrant officers 
the same process of elimination that was applied by the act of June 
80, 1922, in reducing the number of commissioned officers of the Regu- 
lar Army—that is, by discharging with one year's pay those having 
less than 10 years’ service, retiring those with more than 20 years’ 
service with retired pay at the rate of 2½ per cent of active pay, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, and retiring those with 
more than 20 years’ service with retired pay at the rate of 3 per cent 
of active pay, multiplied by the number of years of service, maximum 
retired pay not to exceed 75 per cent of active pay. In order to make 
this plan effective the Secretary of War is authorized and directed by 
the bill to reappoint and immediately discharge or retire the 32 war- 
rant officers who were summarily discharged in 1922, The bill further 
provides that service on Quartermaster Department boats counts for 
retirement and longevity pay as well as service in the Regular Army, 
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It is estimated that the cost of the provisions of H. R. 204 would 
be $36,116.42 the first year, $11,119.62 the second year, and would 
thereafter gradually be decreased by the death of the retired warrant 


officers. In the event that favorable action is taken by Congress on 
II. R. 204, it will be necessary for the War Department to process a 
supplemental estimate to Congress at some time during the fiacal year 
1925 to the amount of $36,116.42, under “Pay, and so forth, of the 
Army,” in order that the provisions. of the bill be made effective. 

As four of the warrant officers who were discharged in 1922 have 
since been reappointed warrant officers in the Army Mine Planter 
Service, and hence need no further relief, it is recommended that the 
following proviso be added to the bill: 

“ provided further, That this act shall not apply to any discharged 
warrant officer, Army Mine Planter Service, who has been reappointed 
a warrant officer, Army Mine Planter Service.” 

H. R. 18772, Sixty-seventh Congress, provided for the reinstatement 
of these discharged warrant officers. In Report No. 1556, Sixty- 
seyenth Congress, fourth session, the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives recommended the passage of H. R. 
13772, but it did not pass, and so far as known it has not been rein- 
troduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress. Some form of relief for these 
discharged warrant officers seems necessary, and I therefore strongly 
recommend favorable consideration of H. R. 204, applying to them the 
same process of elimination that was applied in reducing the number 
of commissioned officers. The enactment of H. R. 204 would be an act 
of justice to these discharged warrant officers and would remove the 
impression that our Government is more solicitous for the welfare of 
commissioned officers than for warrant officers who were led to believe 
that they had the same tenure of office and privileges of retirement as 
commissioned officers, 

This proposed legislation has been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, as required by paragraph 3-a of Circular No. 
49 of that bureau, and the director advises that this requested legis- 
lation is not in conflict with the financial program of the President. 

The War Department will furnish any additional information which 
may be desired. Should hearings be held by your committee, Maj, Gen. 
Frank W. Coe, Chief of Coast Artillery, and Lieut, Col. P. T. Hayne, 
General Staff, will be directed to testify. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonx W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILE 


Mr. EDGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 11472) authorizing the eonstruction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BROUSSARD (for Mr. Rostnson) submitted an amend- 
ment providing that the Secretary of War be authorized to make 
a final settlement of all the rights and obligations of the United 
States in respect of the Plerie Acid Plant at Little Rock, Ark., 
and so forth, intended to be proposed to House bill 11248, the 
War Department appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


POSTAL SALARIES AND POSTAL RATES 


Mr. McKINLEY (by request) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 3674) reclassifying 
the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, 
readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approyed and signed the following acts: 

On January 13; 1925: 

S. 648. An act for the relief of Janie Beasley Glisson; and 

8.2559. An act to establish an Alaska game commission to 
protect game animals, land fur-bearing animals, and birds, in 
Alaska, aud for other purposes. 

On January 15, 1925: 

S. 1782. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and S Street SE.; and 

S. 3053. An act to quiet title to original lot 4, square 116, in 
the city of Washington, D. C. 

HOUSE BILE REFERRED 


The bill (A. R. 11472) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on House bill 11308, the 
pric cy deficiency appropriation bill, and I move the adoption 
of the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the deficiency appropriation bill: 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing yotes of the two-Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11308) making appropriations to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The question is upon agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is a debatable motion, of course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to the fact that there is an item in the bill appropriating 
$50,000 to pay the expenses of a commission appointed by the 
President to inquire into the question of oil supplies or the 
question of how best to conserve the oil supplies, and to re- 
port to the Congtess making recommendations as to what 
should be done. 

I would like to know what are the specific duties of the com- 
mission for which the appropriation is being made. The oil 
industry is very much interested in knowing just what they 
are proposing to do. If they propose to undertake to conserve 
oil by taking control of the property of private individuals 
after the Government itself has dissipated all of its own oil re- 
serves, that is one thing. If they propose to report generally, 
making recommendations for the general good of the oil in- 
dustry, that is another thing. I would like to ask if the Sena- 
tor in charge of the conference report can give us any light on 
that question? 

Mr, WARREN. It is pretty difficult to tell what a commis- 
sion will do after its appointment. I understand that the 
President has selected the commission, as it is provided, and 
that the Seeretary of War shall be chairman, and that the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of Commerce are to be members of the commission. 

Mr. HARRELD. I have read the President's message and 
he does not set out the purpose for which the commission is 
being created. Specifically I would like to know whether the 
commission is going to investigate the question of whether or 
not the oil industry should be regulated by law. 

Mr. WARREN. I am sorry to say that the Senator will 
have to direct his question to some one who knows more about 
it than I do. It has come to us in the regular way and under 
the regular proyisions, As to what they may do, I, of course, 
have no knowledge except that I believe, being comprised of 
those who are a part of the Goyernment and who are meni- 
bers of the Cabinet, they are going to proceed, haying in mind 
what they believe to be the best interests of the country. I do 
not fear any radical action of any kind and I hope my friend, 
the Senator from Oklahoma, will have as much confidence as 
I have in those representing our Government. 

Mr. HARRELD. I haye all confidence in the commission 
that has been appointed. Still, the oil industry is rather 
neryous about it, and they want to know just to what extent 
the investigation is going to be made and the express purpose 
thereof. These investigations do not do any good to an indus- 
try unless they have a permanent object in view. 

Mr. WARREN. Yet we vote for them from day to day in 
an almost unconcerned manner and with very little debate. 

Mr. HARRELD. But speaking for the oil industry, I desire 
to say that we do not want any monkey wrenches thrown into 
the present conditions, because they are bad enough at present, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator must know that my withers 
are as sensitive as his about the oil business, because I happen 
to represent in part a State which, while it may not be so 
heavily interested as is Oklahoma in the production of oil, yet 
I think, perhaps, its people have an even greater interest in 
the general industry than is felt in Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. My only purpose in asking the question 
was to try to see if the Senator knew exactly what it is pro- 
posed that the Federal Oil Conservation Board shall do, be- 
cause the President's message is very indefinite on that point. 

Mr. WARREN. As the Senator knows, the board has only 
recently been convened. He also will recall that the Secre- 
tary of War bas spoken of the work of the board, which I 
belieye was also referred to by my colleague on the committee, 
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the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], in the debate a few 
days ago. 7 

Mr. HARRELD. Speaking for the oll industry, I think I 
can say that those engaged in it have no objection to a survey 
being made, but what they are afraid of is the effect it will 
have upon the industry. 

Mr. WARREN. I believe the proposed survey will be in the 
interest of the oil industry in the view which the Senator 
takes of that industry. I know that the people of my State, 
considering its composition, have confidence in the character 
and in the action which the board will probably take. While 
the people of Wyoming were very nervous and quite agitated 
over a previous examination or investigation by the Senate, I 
assume that that forms only part of the information to be 
utilized by the board in this instance and that it will not be 
controlling in any definite way. 

Mr. HARRELD. The Senator knows that for two or three 
years there has been an element here who have been urging 
legislation of a radical character as affecting the oil business. 
This moyement has given rise to some nervousness in the in- 
dustry, and that is the reason why I should like to have some 
assurance of exactly how far it is expected the board will go. 
I presume, however, that the Senator has said all that he 
is able to say on that subject. 

Mr. WARREN. I will assure the Senator that I have; but 
I express again my confidence that this provision of the bill 
has in contemplation just what the Senator, would indorse 
if he had further knowledge concerning it. 

Mr. CAMERON and Mr, McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wms in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. WARREN. A motion is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want to interfere with the re- 
port, if there is going to be any further discussion of it. I 
wish briefly to refer to another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to the Senator from Tennessee? . 

Mr. WARREN. I notice that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Cameron] addressed the Chair earlier, and so I will 
yield first to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator from Arizona if 
he will yield to me for a moment or two? 

Mr. CAMERON. Certainly. 

PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION IN COMMERCE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is not often I find myself 
in agreement with the chairman of the Republican organiza- 
tion, who now happens to be a Senator in this body, but a 
few days ago, to be exact, on January 14, 1925, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr..Burter] introduced a bill 
(S. 8927) to promote the flow of foreign commerce through all 
ports of the United States and to prevent the maintenance of 
port differentials and other unwarranted rate handicaps. In 
my judgment that bill is such an equitable bill, such a just 
bill. that it should be passed by Congress and approved by the 
President at the earliest possible moment. I am going to read 
two sections from that bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote, encourage, and develop ports and port facilities 
and to coordinate rall and water transportation; to insure the free 
flow of the Nation's foreign commerce through the several ports of 
the United States without discrimination, to the enä that reasonable 
development of the said ports shall not be handicapped by unwarranted 
differences lu transportation rates and charges, and to provide as 
many routes as practicable for the movement of the Nation’s export 
and import commerce, 

Sec, 2. On and after June 1, 1925, it shall be the duty of common 
carriers by railroad to establish and maintain for the transportation 
between United States ports on the Atlantic Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, respectively, of all property exported to or 
imported from any nonadjacent foreign country, rates that shall be the 
same as between ports on the same seabeard upon the respective 
classes or kinds of property: Provided, That the Interstate Commerce 
Commission tay define the territory tributary to any port or group 
of ports from and to which the rates and charges applicable to such 
export and import traffic may be lower than the corresponding rates 
and charges to and from other port or ports on the same seaboard. 

On and after June 1, 1925, it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by railroad to maintain or apply to or from any port in the 
United States from and to nontributary territory any rate or charge 
for the transportation of property for export to or imported from a 
foreign country not adjacent to the United States which is higher 
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than the corresponding rate contemporaneously maintained to or from 
any other port on the same seaboard, or to prefer any port by the 
maintenance of port differentials or other differences in rates} 

It is hereby made the duty of common -carriers by water in foreign 
commerce, other than tramp vessels, to maintain and apply for the 
transportation of property imported into or exported from the United 
States to or from foreign countries not adjacent theréto, rates that 
shall be the same for transportation from and to all United States 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard, the Pacific seaboard, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, respectively: 

On and after June 1, 1925, it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by water in foreign commerce to maintain or apply to or from 
any port of the United States to or from foreign countries not adjacent 
thereto any rate applicable to the transportation of property imported 
into or exported from the United States that shall be higher than the 
corresponding rate contemporaneously maintained to or from any 
other port on the same seaboard, or to prefer any port by the mainte- 
nance of port differentials or other differences in rates, 


Mr. President, I shall not now read further from the bill 
but the excerpts which I have read show its manifest equity. 
At a later date I hope to adduce some arguments in favor of 
the early passage of the bill, but at present I am going to con- 
tent myself with reading a short editorial from the Wash- 
ington Herald of to-day, The editorial, “To open. all our 
ports on equal terms,” and reads as follows: 


Senator WILLIAM M. Borume, of Massachusetts, has signalized his 
entrance into active participation in legislation by proposing a con- 
structive measure that deserves national support, 

Senator Buruer proposes to open all our ports on equal terms as 
gateways handling the export and import trafic of the great Middle 
West States. 

Of course, they are all physically open now, but an unfair railroad 
rate structure works to the disadvantage of New York and Boston 
and to the unfair advantage of Baltimore and Philadelphia. These 
two cities have lower rail rates than their competitors, while the 
ocean rates from all north Atlantic ports are the same. Therefore 
the through cost of shipping was lower via Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Senator BuUTLER’S bill orders the railroads to charge the same rates 
to all ports on the same seaboard; that is, all ports from Portland, 
Me., to Jacksonville, Fla., and his bill also erders the steamship lines 
to charge identical ocean rates from all ports on the same seaboard. 

It Is apparent to any fair mind that this situation is a fair and 
just one for all concerned. 

It gives the western shipper his choice of all routes at the same 
cost, so that he can always avoid congestion and delay. It puts all 
competing ports on an even footing and allows the port which gives 
the best service to get the most business, This, in our opinion, is 
the American way of settling the wrangling that has been going on 
between the seaports for 40 years. 

Senator Burter’s bill is so important that it should come to a vote 
before the present Congress and it should pass. 


Mr. President, I merely wish to add a few words further. 
Those of us who live in the interior of the country, as I do, 
have long suffered from the unfair and unequa! distribution 
of port facilities and by reason of the unfair rates to the 
various ports. Southern ports have also suffered just as 
badly as have the northern ports. All have suffered. The 
shippers have suffered, the cities along the seaboard have suf- 
fered, and our transportation has suffered. 

I am delighted to know that the Senator from Massachusetts 
took no narrow view of the question, that he did not merely 
seek to correct the situation so far as his section of the country 
was concerned, but that he has seen fit in a broad and com- 
prehensive way to do justice to ports all along the Atlantic 
seaboard. I earnestly hope that his bill will have the approval 
of Congress and become the law at a very early moment. I 
thank the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] for having 
yielded to me. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 

committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11808) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes. 
Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, my able colleague, the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnurst], has spoken on 
the amendment providing for the Yuma Mesa project which 
was stricken out of the first deficiency bill. 
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Mr. President, I am sure the conference committee do not 
fully realize the importance of this amendment, If they did, 
they would not hesitate a moment in agreeing to its adoption. 
It is fraught with more real good to the settlers of the Yuma 
Mesa auxiliary project than all other measures combined 
pending before the United States Senate. 

Yuma, Ariz., is a name to conjure with. It is known in song 
and story. It has often been referred to as the place where 
the soldier died, went to the lower regions, but found it so cold 
down there that he sent back to Yuma for his blankets. That 
illustrates how warm it sometimes gets in Yuma. But the 
settlers on that project do not object to having it said that 
their section is hot, for they have capitalized that splendid 
Arizona heat. Because of that heat, which really hurts neither 
man nor beast owing to the absence of humidity, they grow 
more per acre than is produced by any other section of our 
country. Because of that heat they cut alfalfa every day in 
the year, cutting never less than 10 crops per year, with an 
average yield of a ton and a half per acre per cutting. They 
grow two crops of milo maize per year, with an average of 2 
to 3 tons per acre per crop. Because of that heat all other 
crops are grown in the same relative proportion, making Yuma 
the real Garden of Eden” of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, far and away beyond that, Yuma is 
famed for its grapefruit. According to Government analysis 
the Yuma Mesa grapefruit has a greater sugar content than 
any like fruit produced on the American Continent. Not only 
that but, ounce for ounce and pound for pound, the Yuma Mesa 
grapefruit has more juice than any grapefruit grown in this 
country. That puts the Yuma Mesa grapefruit in a class by 
itself. It is to foster and preserve this now infant industry 
that my amendment is designed. If the amendment shall be 
enacted into law—and I confidently believe it will be—those 
who have engaged in this industry will be saved from utter 
annihilation, and it is for these sturdy old pioneers that I am 
now pleading. 

The story of the Yuma Mesa reads almost like a novel. It 
dates back 10 years ago, when Congress enacted the first Yuma 
Mesa auxiliary act. Those of my fellow Senators who have 
never viewed the Yuma Mesa can have but little conception of 
what it looks like. Imagine, if you can, a table-land rising 
about 100 feet above the adjacent valley, which is almost as 
level as a billiard table and sparsely covered with greasewood 
and sagebrush. To look at it in its raw state one would 
instinctively pronounce it good for nothing except the propaga- 
tion of jack rabbits, horned toads, rattlesnakes, and Gila mon- 
sters. But level it off, apply the waters which can be made 
available by this appropriation, and it will produce anything 
needed by man. Plant these barren-looking lands to grapefruit 
and oranges, and within three years thereafter an abundance 
of the finest grapefruit and oranges known to the world will be 
the inevitable result. 

In reporting the Yuma Mesa auxiliary bill to Congress the 
late Secretary Franklin K. Lane characterized these lands as 
“the only frostless lands in the United States.” They now have 
a Weather Bureau record in Yuma dating back over 50 years, 
and not once during all that time has a killing frost visited the 
Yuma Mesa. With that record it is little wonder that Con- 
gress very readily passed the first bill. The people of that 
community were so sure they could make good on these lands 
that they agreed that the land should be sold at public auction, 
at a minimum price of $25 per acre for the land and an addi- 
tional $200 per acre for the construction charges of the pump, 
ihe main irrigating canal, and the laterals necessary to irrigate 
these lands. 

Possibly I can best tell the story by reading an argument 
made by Col. B. F. Fly before the Budget Commission. Colonel 
Fly represents the Yuma Chamber of Commerce, the Yuma 
Water Users’ Association, and the Yuma Mesa Unit Holding 
Association. He said: 

This bill proposes to appropriate $200,000 out of the reclamation 
funds for the completion of the first Mesa division of the Yuma 
auxiliary reclamation project, and for other purposes. 

This auxiliary project is being constructed under the provisions of 
the act of January 25, 1917, as amended by the act of February 11, 
1918. 

It is unlike any other reclamation project in the United States. 
Those who know of my personal activities in connection with this 
project are good enough to call me the “daddy of the Yuma Mesa,” 
and I am as proud of that distinction as President Coolidge is of being 
called the President of the United States, Let me briefly recite the 
facts: 

The reason why I want to put this argument in the RECORD 
is so that every Senator may know the facts pertaining to this 
great reclamation project. 
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Colonel Fly continues: 


The Yuma Mesa is composed of about 47,500 acres of table-lands 
adjacent to the Yuma reclamation project, being about 100 feet higher 
than the valley lands. These mesa, or table-lands, are characterized 
in Government reports as being the “only frostless lands in the 
United States,“ and therefore perfectly adapted to citrus-fruit cul- 
ture. For many years prior to my removing to Yuma many attempts 
had been made by the far-sighted people of Yuma to induce the Gov- 
ernment to construct an irrigation project on these lands, but the 
matter was never pressed with vigor enough to get the. work started, 
it always being held that it would require additional legislation. 

On behalf of the Yuma country I undertook the task of obtaining 
the necessary legislation. I came to Washington during the 1916 
session of Congress, and after almost innumerable conferences with 
the Arizona State delegation and officials of the Reclamation Bureau 
we finally agreed on the bill that was enacted January 25, 1917. The 
bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator AsnHursT and in the 
House by Congressman Cart Haypen. Subsequently it was found 
that it was necessary to amend this act at the next session of Con- 
gress, and that necessitated another trip to Washington. Nor was 
that the only trip I had to make to Washington before the auxiliary 
project was started. 

However, after all surveys had been made and a plot of 6,400 acres 
of all Government land had been subdivided into 5, 10, and 20 acre 
tracts, Secretary Lane, under the terms of the act, set December 10, 
1919, as the day for the “public auction,” I being designated to sell 
the first lot. ; 

Secretary Lane had announced the terms of the auction sale, which 
were as follows: 10 per cent of the sale price on the day of the 
sale; 15 per cent within 60 days thereafter if the sale had received 
the sanction of Franklin K, Lane, Secretary of the Interior; the re- 
maining 75 per cent divided into three equal annual payments, due 
and payable one, two, and three years thereafter, with 6 per cent 
interest on deferred payments. j 

The land had been appraised by Secretary Lane at $25 per acre, while 
the estimated costs of construction were placed at $200 per acre, 
thus making the minimum bid $225 per acre. Under those terms and 
conditions we sold upward of $1,000,000 worth of land and water 
rights within 12 hours, averaging $230 per acre, the most phenomenal 
auction sale of wild desert land ever heard of on the face of the 
earth, . 

The auxiliary act requires that all funds derived from the sale of 
land and water rights must go into the Federal Treasury and be 
credited to the Yuma auxiliary project and can be used for no other 
purpose. Construction work was at once begun. An immense pump- 
ing plant was erected. Exactly six years after the original bill was 
enacted we had a great celebration on the Yuma Mesa in honor of 
the first irrigation water pumped on these matchless and frostless 
lands. I was the proud “ orator of the day.“ Up to this point those 
of us who are firm believers in the ultimate success of the Yuma 
Mesa project thought we had the whole world by the tail and a down- 
hill pull. 

Many of the purchasers began planting oranges and grapefruit. 
Then the financial crash came, and you know what happened to all 
those who were engaged in farming and horticulture. Payments 
began to be defaulted; planting almost ceased; those who had not com- 
pleted their payments had no means with which to meet them, but the 
6 per cent interest kept on accumulating, and those who had planted 
were taxed an abnormal amount to pay the water charges, aggregating 
about $25 per acre per annum. 

The actual cash paid into this Yuma Mesa auxiliary fund stands 
thus: 


121 purchasers of 1,385 acres have paid in full. = $318, 550 
59 purchasers of 740 acres have paid 75 per cent. 27, 650 
74 purchasers of 875 acres have paid 50 per cent- — 100,625 
120 purchasers of 1,645 acres have paid 25 per cent__----- 94, 587 

Total paid into the Yuma Mesa auxiliary fund 641, 412 


The difference between this sum total and the original sale price is 
yet due and unpaid, all of it drawing 6 per cent interest until paid. If 
the bill is enacted into law, it will give all these delinquents a chance to 
pay their obligations and retain their lands; but under the present law 
they can not possibly make the payments, and will, as a matter of 
course, be compelled to forfeit every dollar they have invested in these 
lands. But, mark you, up to this good hour not one cent has been 
expended on this Yuma Mesa project out of either the Federal Treasury 
or the reclamation funds. Every dollar thus far spent has been con- 
tributed by those who invested in these lands. The project is being 
handled by the Reclamation Service, but with funds provided by the 
landowners themselves. 

The fact that those who have invested in Yuma Mesa lands have 
already paid over $600,000 in actual cash, and that they stand ready to 
pay every cent they owe, if given this opportunity, shows. their faith 
in these Yuma Mesa lands. Without doubt it is the most promising 
of all the reclamation projects. The lands are susceptible of produc- 
ing more per acre in actual money than probably any other lands 
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in the United States, for on this particular spot the sun has not 


{failed to shine for the past 50-odd years. It is almost perpetual 
summertime, 865 growing days every year, with a killing frost abso- 
Jutely unknown, As a matter of fact, it is really the “Garden of 
Eden of the American Continent, more than worthy of every favor the 
Government can bestow upon it. 

But we realize we can not make both ends meet under the present 
order of things. What we now ask is that Congress shall loan us 
$200,000 out of the reclamation funds for the purpose of completing 
the project and helping us to defray the operation and maintenance 
costs until enough lands can be put under cultivation to wholly pay 
these costs. 

If this bill passes, I have no hesitancy in saying that we will make 
good. It will give us a breathing spell and give us time to meet our 
obligations. It will instill new Hfe, new hope into the heart of 
every man who has put his last dollar in those Yuma Mesa lands, 
By giving them 10 years within which to pay all they owe I feel 
morally certain they can and will pay. I would ask no greater boon 
at your hands than that you recommend the appropriation asked for 
in this bill. It will be the crowning glory of my life's work to be able 
to send word back home that “my beloved Yuma Mesa has been 
saved. What little I may have done for this Yuma Mesa auxiliary 
project since my activities began in 1916 has been truly a work of 
love, without price and without compensation. I want no greater 
monument erected over me when I am laid to rest on “my beloved 
Yuma Mesa than for my friends to be able to say: “ He died, as lived, 
with the patriotic belief that the Yuma Mesa is the greatest citrus- 
fruit belt on the face of the earth.” 

Let me beg you to give this measure your most sympathetic and 
friendly consideration. It deserves your favorable report, and if given 
you may rest nssured that your names shall ever be called blessed. 


Dr. Elwood Mead, reclamation commissioner, appeared 
before the commission with Colonel Fly and gave this amend- 
ment his whole-hearted support. The result was that the 
Director of the Budget has earnestly recommended the enact- 
ment of this amendment. It was perfectly apparent to the 
Budget Commission that unless legisiation is enacted a very 
grave injustice will be done those who have invested in these 
Government lands, 

Mr. President, I want to impress upon the Members of this 
body that up to this day not a dollar, not even one cent of 
money, has ever been appropriated out of the Federal or 
Reclamation Treasury for this Yuma Mesa. Every cent that 
has been expended has been provided by those who purchased 
these lands at public auction. They are the ones who have 
fouted all the bills. But, Mr. President, their resources are 
now about exhausted. They can not longer stand the burden 
of all these expenses. All they ask is that they be given merely 
a breathing spell; that they be given time to meet their obli- 
gations. Every one of them wants to discharge his obligation, 
and I assert if this amendment is adopted every one of these 
purchasers will more than make good. 

I demand that they be given this chance, It is not asking 
that a single cent be taken out of the Federal Treasury, but 
that $200,000 be advanced from the reclamation fund, a fund 
that can only be used for reclamation purposes. 

The Secretary of the Interior recommends it. The reclama- 
tion commissioner recommends it. The Budget Bureau recom- 
mends it. Then why not be as just to these people who have 
invested their money in these Yuma Mesa lands as we have 
been to others’ Why not say to these people: “You are mak- 
ing a brave struggle and we will help you”? 

There are ample funds. There is $18,000,000 in the reclama- 
tion fund to-day, or there will be on the goth day of June, 
1925, that can not be used for any other purpose, and it can 
not be used unless Congress passes some law authorizing it. I 
say to the Senators and the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States that they could not under any 
circumstances do a more meritorious thing than to acquiesce in 
this amendment and allow it to remain in the first deficiency bill. 

The reclamation officials want this legislation because they 
know that the Yuma Mesa is the most promising of all our 
reclamation projects. It will in all human probability produce 
as much per acre, in dollars and cents, as any other section of 
the United States, not only in grapefruit and oranges, lemons, 
limes, dates, figs, and the like but in winter vegetables, early 
cantaloupes, and watermelons. As I said before, it is the real 
“Garden of Eden,“ destined to be a winter resort that will 
even rival Pasadena or the Florida resorts, for during the 
fifty-odd years that the Weather Bureau has maintained a 
station at Yuma the sun has failed to shine but twice during 
all those years. Indeed, so confident are the people of Yuma 
that they will have perpetual sunshine that the proprietor of the 
biggest hotel in Yuma advertises, on a signboard 60 feet long: 

Free meals every day the sun doesn’t shine, 


Mr. President, I could go on and on and on reciting the 
many virtues of this fayored section of our glorious country, 
but it would only be a repetition of what my colleague said 
yesterday and what I have said to-day. I want to impress on 
my fellow Senators, however, this fact: The Yuma Mesa is 
asking for no raid on the Federal Treasury; it is asking tor 
nothing unreasonable; it is merely asking that we save the 
investment of these honest pioneers who have invested their 
last dollar in these Government lands on the Yuma Mesa. 
They went into the venture when times were much better than 
they have since been; they fully expected to meet their obli- ` 
gations as they fell due and would gladly have done so had 
they not been the victims of the great financial depression 
which has everywhere enveloped agriculture. 

Now, let me make a statement which will cover this situa- 
tion fully, so that no one can be mistaken as to why we 
are asking for this appropriation. The Yuma Mesa is a 
“ division"? of the Yuma (Ark.-Calif.) reclamation project, 
authorised by special act of Congress approved on January 

Under the terms of this act the Secretary of the Interior was 
authorized to designate certain lands on the Yuma Mesa as an 
auxiliary to the Yuma. (Ariz.-Calif.) reclamation project. 
Under this authority Secretary Lane set aside 6,400 acres for 
this auxiliary project. This acreage was then subdivided into 
“farm units” of from 5 to 20 acres each, and in accord with 
the special act these “farm units” were offered for sale at 
public auction on December 10, 1917. The terms of this auction 
sale were 10 per cent cash on day of sale, 15 per cent addi- 
tional within 60 days thereafter if the sale was approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the remaining 75 per cent 
divided into three equal annual payments of 25 per cent each, 
with 6 per cent interest on deferred payments. 

By an order issued by Secretary Lane all these lands were 
appraised at $25 per acre, with an additional $200 per acre esti- 
mated for the construction costs, making the minimum bid on 
these lands $225 per acre. The lands sold at the public auction 
average $230 per acre, and the auction was considered such a 
success that the construction of the auxiliary project was begun 
in October, 1920. 

The special act required that the project should be con- 
structed wholly with funds derived from the sale of these lands 
and water-tight appurtenances. Not one cent of Government 
funds has ever been used in the construction of this project. 
Up to the present time about $700,600 has been spent. My 
amendment provides for an appropriation, out of the reclama- 
tion funds, of $200,000 for the completion of this meritorious 
project, all of which is to be repaid into the Treasury within 10 
years, with interest at 6 per cent. 

When the lands were sold at publie auction the country 
was in its most prosperous condition. It did not seem pos- 
sible that any one of the purchasers of these Yuma Mesa lands 
could fail to meet his payments as they became due and pay- 
able. But, like all the balance of the country, the readjust- 
ment period struck Yuma, and the people who had purchased 
these lands found themselves sorely oppressed. Many of them 
were compelled to default in their payments. Some few of 
them surrendered their holdings after having made one or 
more payments. But the great bulk of the purchasers held 
their lands and have made such payments as circumstances 
permitted. Many of them are in arrears. Unless this legisla- 
tion is enacted the Yuma Mesa auxiliary project is bound to 
be written down as a failure, and that must never be. 

Mr. President, I have recently visited this wonderful sec- 
tion of our country, and I know of its merits; and I know 
that if those people can be assisted as we should assist them, 
as the Government of the United States has promised to as- 
sist them, this will in a few years become one of the greatest 
projects, I not the greatest, in the United States. Beyond 
question it equals, and I think it exceeds, all other sections 
in production of citrus fruits. I do not bar Florida or Cali- 
fornia, or any other section of the country, when I make that 
statement. I think this should be the most appealing thing 
to the Members of this body. This project has been approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior and by the Reclamation 
Service, and we have at this time $18,000,000 in the reclama- 
tion fund, which can only be used for such purposes. Yet, 
if not loaned here, as provided for by my amendment, this 
money will be idle while these sturdy pioneers, my friends 
and neighbors, will perish. How can anyone conceive the 
idea that we should refuse to loan these people $200,000, to 
be paid back to the reclamation fund, and to draw 6 per 
cent interest all the time? Senators, hear me; this can not 
be tolerated. Those good, honorable farmers must not suffer 
because of our neglect or stupidity, when, with the stroke of 
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a pen, so to speak, this rightful loan could be made and these 
sturdy farmers saved from ruin. 

They are not asking for charity. They are not asking for 
anything inconsistent. Through my amendment they are 
merely asking this Congress to loan them $200,000 for emer- 
gency use on gilt-edge security at the usual banking rate of 
interest. The limited acreage that has been planted to grape- 
fruit and oranges can not possibly pay the operation and 
maintenance charges of the entire project, but with my amend- 
ment in effect there is no doubt but that the Yuma Mesa 
auxliary project will become one of the garden spots of the 
world. 

This is the only reclamation project in the United States 
that has been inaugurated by the Government, consisting 
wholly of Government lands, that has never had even 1 cent 
advanced by the Government. It seems only fair and reason- 
able to these purchasers that they should be given this aid. 
It will enable them to complete the payments now due. It will 
enable them to hold their homes, many of whom have invested 
their last dollar in these frostless lands, It will instill in 
them new life, new hope, new ambitions, and in the last analy- 
sis make them happy and prosperous; but without the aid 
sought by this amendment, the Yuma Mesa auxiliary project 
‘must of necessity prove a dismal failure. 

I do not agree with every phase of the fact-finding report, 
‘but you will recall its recommendation of this project as feasi- 
ble in every sense of the word. I do not think any reclamation 
project in Arizona will ever be a miserable failure if Congress 
will only do even half of its full duty toward any of them. 
‘The Roosevelt project, known as the Salt River project, I 
think, stands to-day in reclamation circles in a class by itself, 
the first and best in the whole United States, and I say that 
if the Yuma project can get the assistance which we are ask- 
ing for it, it will stand with the Salt River project. Some 
200,000 happy people, prosperous and alert, are now there where 
once the jack rabbit and coyote roamed, because, if you please, 
of the assistance through reclamation. 

Our people everywhere are getting on their feet again, and 
if you will give them the chance they seek under this appro- 
priation that is all they ask. They certainly are entitled to 
nothing less. May I not appeal to my friends in the Senate 
to stand by me in my efforts to save this amendment? May 
I not hope that you will mete out this small measure of justice 
due these constituents of mine? This amendment is meritori- 
ous in every way, and I can not conceive of anything except 
its adoption. 

Here is an item in this bill to which I would like to call 
attention. My colleague referred to most everything in connec- 
tion with this yesterday, and I think he touched on this; but 
listen to this proyision: 


Muscle Shoals: For the continuation of the work on Dam No. 2, on 
the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., $3,501,200. 


That is an appropriation to keep up the work on Muscle 
Shoals. Muscle Shoals legislation has been before the Senate 
eyer since the session opened on the 1st day of December. We 
passed a bill day before yesterday to take care of Muscle 
Shoals, and the Lord knows what will become of it under that 
bill. But I just wanted to bring that to the attention of Sena- 
tors, so that they might compare that with what we are asking 
in this amendment I proposed a couple of days ago to the de- 
ficiency bill, and, as we all know, it was accepted and passed 
by this body, went to conference, and met the usual fate. 

Senators, we are not trying to raid the Treasury or to get 
something which we are not entitled to. We are merely asking 
for a loan, let me repeat, of $200,000 for a worthy people, a 
mere loan to take care of a situation which the Government 
has already approved through the Reclamation Service. A 
loan from that $18,000,000 lying idle, which can only be used 
as in this instance, and everyone agrees this loan has every 
possible merit. Congress passed the law so that those people 
might go on with their work and might invest their money in 
those lands, and now at this late date, when we have this vast 
amount of money in our Treasury, I can not understand how 
any Representative or any Senator can refuse to help carry out 
a law he voted for back in 1917, for he certainly knew then 
that situations would arise under that law such as this one, 
where the Government should not fail in its responsibility. 
|I am appealing to Senators who believe in these great develop- 
ments that are going on, to give the Yuma project a helping 
hand. In this great reconstructive area when all lines of 
‘industry are recovering, when we are helping all, let us not 
forget the farmer, for it is his well-being that keeps our 


t 


country on an eyen keel. No one questions the right of thess 
worthy farmers to some kind of aid, and my amendment when 
adopted solyes the problem, relieves the situation, sayes them 
from destruction, and protects the Government. 

Because of assurances I have just now received from reliable 
friends who know and thoroughly appreciate the situation that 
this can and will be properly taken care of at this session, I 
will for the present withdraw my objection and will allow this 
report to be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
5 oe 1 of House bill 10724, the naval appropria- 

on i 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10724) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ang PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess MeCormick Reed, Pa. 
Ball Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard George McKinley Simmons 
Bingham Gerry MeLean Smoot 
Brookhart Glass MeNary Spencer 
Broussard Hale Mayfield Stanley 
Butler Harreld Metcalf Sterling 
Cameron Harris Moses Swanson 
Capper Harrison Neely Underwood 
Copeland Heflin Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Overman Warren 

Dale Jones, Wash, Owen Watson 

Dial Kendrick Pepper Willis 

Dill Kin Ralston 

Ferris Lad Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in the report accompanying the 
pending bill there is an error in that certain permanent and 
indefinite appropriations amounting to about $2,400,000 were 
added to the items in the biil. The correct figures, therefore, 
are as follows: 

Amount of bill as passed by the House, $286,420,578; added 
by the Senate, $896,350; amount of bill as reported to the 
Senate, $287,316,928. 

Amount of estimates for 1926, $287,343,928; amount of ap- 
propriations for 1925 as carried in the bill, $275,105,067. With 
three million and odd dollars which was put in the deficiency 
appropriations for 1925, the total appropriations amounted to 
$278,175,460.87. 

The bill as reported to the Senate exceeds the appropriation 
for 1925, including the deficiency bill, by $9,141,467.13. It ex- 
ceeds last year’s bill in direct appropriations by $12,218,861, 
The Senate bill is under the estimates for 1926 by $7,000. 

The House has held very extensive hearings on all matters 
connected with the bill, and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate considered the reports of those hearings and 
also held hearings for about a week. I think we have given’ 
the bill very careful consideration. We feel that under the 
provisions of the bill no money will be wasted during the 
current year and that the Navy can be carried along in sat- 
isfactory condition, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there any appropriation in the bill for 
the elevation of guns on the capital ships of our Navy? 

Mr. HALE. There is not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why is not that provided for? 

Mr. HALE. The department has not asked for such an 
appropriation and the Budget has made no estimate for such an 
appropriation, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine state what has been done in the way of 


increasing appropriations for the Naval Air Service, if any- 


thing? 
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Mr, HALE. The direct appropriations for the Naval Air | Comparative strength of United States and British navies in regard 1% 


Service are substantially the same as last year. We have, 
however, added an authorization amounting to $4,100,000 to the 
appropriation so that we can go ahead and order a considerable 
number of new planes during the coming year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that something should be done to enlarge and expand our Air 
Service in the Navy other than what is now being done? 

Mr. HALE. I think this additional appropriation will en- 
large it to a very considerable extent. We will have very 
many more planes in the Nayy by the 1st of July, 1926, than 
we will have on the 1st of July, 1925. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can the Senator state how 
many we have now? . 

Mr. HALE. We have somewhere between 800 and 900 planes 
now in the Navy. There are 513 at the present time that are 
actually in condition for use. Certain of those 513 will go out 
during the year and will be replaced by others that will 
come in. These appropriations provide for an increase in the 
number of planes that we will have on hand and in serviceable 
condition, so that we shall be better off at the end of the next 
fiscal year than at the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that some attention has 
been given to making appropriations for enlarging the scope 
of the Naval Air Service? 

Mr. HALE. The matter has been very fully gone into both 
by the House committee and by the Senate committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think it was in 1916, if 
my recollection seryes me right, although I will not be abso- 
lutely certain about the date, which is immaterial anyway, that 
a naval program was begun under which by 1926 or 1927 the 
United States was to have perhaps the largest Navy in the 
world. The war came on and we continued that program, as 
I recall, during the war and after the war for a year or two. 
Some of the greatest battleships ever constructed were author- 
ized to be constructed and were in fact constructed. If the 
program had been carried out it would have resulted in the 
United States having first place among the nayal powers of 
the world. 

In 1921 there was a change in the. administration of our 
country’s affairs, and shortly thereafter the Limitation of 
Armament Conference was called. As to the good faith of 
President Harding and those who advised him in calling that 
conference I have not one word of criticism to offer. I have 
no doubt that their motives were of the best. As a matter of 
fact, however, what took place at the conference was entirely 
different from what most people in this country believed took 
place. 

At that time Great Britain was in this situation: Of course, 
she knew that America was going to have as large or a larger 
Navy than Great Britain could possibly build, because the 
United States had the money and at that time Great Britain 
was not able to compete with the United States in a naval 
building program. Naturally, therefore, Great Britain greatly 
favored a nayal conference. I do not say it to her discredit in 
any way, but when she found herself without funds and that 
she could obtain by diplomacy what she could not attain by 
taxation it was to her great credit, and she is to be com- 
mended for having looked after her own interests rather than 
to have let them suffer. In what I am going to say to-day 
very briefly about that conference, what took place in the con- 
ference, and what has since taken place I am going to try to 
be accurate, but if I make any mistakes I hope those who 
know the facts better than I do will call it to the attention of 
the Senate. 

The result of the conference was heralded to the world as 
having put the United States Navy on a basis of equality with 
the British Navy. The 5-5-8 ratio was heralded to the world. 
It was understood by everybody. There were few American 
citizens who did not believe that as a result of the confer- 
ence not only was naval competition to be removed hereafter 
but that Great Britain and the United States should in the 
future be upon terms of absolute equality. I think almost 
every newspaper in the United States carried that assertion 
either in its news columns or its editorial columns, 

I want to call the attention of the Senate at this time to 
the fact that that limitation of armament agreement provided 
for no such thing. I have before me a table of the ships that 
were reserved to each nation under that agreement, and at 
this time I ask unanimous consent to insert that table in the 
Recorp, and then I shall refer to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the order 


will be made. 
The table is as follows: 


tonnage, range, elevation, and speed 
UNITED STATES ] 


Max- 

No. Nanie Tonnage 15 5 
yards 
34, 500 21 
34, 500 21 
34, 500 21. 
30, 500 21, 
30, 700 4 
24, 000 21. 
24, 000 21 
24, 000 21 
21. 000 2 
21,000 21 
21,000 15 20. 5 
21,000 15 20.5 
21,000 15 21.4 
21,000 15 21 
24,350 15 21 
23, 500 18 21 
22, 000 15 22 
21, 600 15 21 


30, 300 30 31 
30, 000 30 31.8 
30, 000 30 31.5 
24, 300 20 23 
24, 300 20 2 
24,300 | 3 
24, 300 20 2 
24, 300 2 2 
24, 300 20 25 
24, 300 20 25 
24,300 20 2 
24, 300 2%] 25 
24,300 20 25 
23, 800 20 21 
2.800 20 21 
10 23, 800 20 21 
17 23, 800 20 2 
18 24.300 20 31.5 
19 24, 300 20 31.5 
20 23, 800 20 20 
21 23, 800 20 21 
22 23, 800 20 2 
23 23, 800 20 21 
4 23, 800 20 2 


1 Not yet in commission. Japanese distribution by ships not known. 
3 To be scrapped when the Rodney and Nelson are commissioned. 


Effective feet fire at 23,000-25,000 yards 


Number 13. 5-4 guns 
Number 12-inch guns 


Total number guns. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The agreement was as to the capital ships 
each nation was to have, and, so far as the purposes of this 
discussion are concerned, I want it understood that it applied 
solely to capital ships, There were other matters of minor 
consequence in the agreement, but, generally speaking, it 
applied only to capital ships. Remember now that it was her- 
alded as a 5-5-8 ratio; that America and Great Britain stood 
as 5-5 and Japan 3, the other countries coming on down. 


Under that agreement America was permitted to have 18 ships 


of 500,656 tons; Great Britain was allowed to keep 22 ships 
with a tonnage of 580.450. There is no 5 and 5 in those figures, 
According to those figures Great Britain had the proportion of 
580,450 to America’s 500,656. Great Britain could haye 22 
battleships to America’s 18 battleships. 

The agreement is to run until 1936. It can not be amended 
until that date, and it was not even proposed that there should 
be an equality until that date. Just look at it from Great 
Britain’s standpoint for a moment. What a splendid arrange- 
ment it was for her! She would have the supremacy until 1936, 
Then she would be able to pursue her financial course and 
enter into a competition of naval armaments if it was desired 
to do so. It was a splendid agreement for Great Britain, out- 
side of the question of the elevation of the guns, to which I 
am coming in a moment. Of our ships only 5 out of the 18 
had a gun elevation of 30 degrees, and all the remainder of 
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ini had a gun elevation of only 15 degrees. Great Britain 
ad 3 ships with a gun elevation of 30 degrees and 19 with 
an elevation of 20 degrees, There was no 5-and-5 proportion 
in that respect. 

Great Britain had one ship of 41,200 tons, and I understand 
the fact to be that Great Britain scrapped a few obsolete ships, 
while we scrapped new ships; we scrapped all of the great 
new ships with which we were to put the American Navy in 
the forefront of the naval powers of the world. 

Mr. President, if there were nothing else but these facts 
which I have mentioned, it would be perfectly apparent that 
there was no 5 and 5 proportion so far as battleships were con- 
cerned between the Navy of Great Britain and the Navy of 
the United States. 

Now, Mr. President, let us consider the question from the 
standpoint of guns of effective fleet fire at from 23,000 to 24,000 
yards, which is the ordinary effective range of guns. The United 
States had 10 effective guns measured by that yardstick; 
Great Britain had 20; Japan had 10. As to the number of 
16-inch guns, America had 24, Great Britain 18, and Japan 16; 
number of 15-inch guns, America none, Great Britain 100, 
Japan none; number of 14-inch guns, Great Britain none, 
America 60 and Japan 80; number of 13-inch guns, America 
none, Great Britain 48, Japan none; number of 12-inch guns, 
America 24, Great Britain none, and Japan none; totél num- 
ber of guns, United States 108, Great Britain 166, Japan 96. 
There is no 5-5-8 ratio there. In other words, Mr. President, 
according to these figures, and according to what is now com- 
monly understood and known in this country, America is a 
poor second instead of being on an equality of 5 and 5 as was 
proposed, and as was supposed to have been agreed to in the 
arms conference. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator state again the number of 
guns that America has under the treaty agreement? Did he 
not state that the United States had 108 guns? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I stated the number of effective guns 
America had at a fire of 23,000 to 24,000 yards. The Senator 
was out for just a moment. If he had heard what I had to 
say, he would have known that it was correct. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is referring to a particular range? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and that is the range of from 23,000 
to 24,000 yards. 

Mr. HALE. I did not hear the Senator’s statement to that 


effect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of effective guns the United States had 
108, Great Britain 166, Japan 96. 

Mr. President, all of this goes to show what a splendid 
trade Great Britain made and what a miserably poor trade 
the United States made. We spent scores of millions of dollars 
in building, as I understand, several of the greatest battleships 
‘thet have ever been upon the waters and we have sunk them in 
target practice out in the ocean after having built them. 

I say; Mr. President, that that agreement was entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was expected to be and it was also entirely 
different from what it purported to be. 

I next come to a matter to which I should have first ad- 
dressed myself, but I wanted to give the general outline of 
the conference and its results before considering the special 
provisions. 

Mr. President, the limitation of armament treaty was en- 
tered into on the 6th of February, 1922. It provides in section 
1 under subhead (d), the following: 

No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be reconstructed 
except for the purpose of providing means of defense against air and 
submarine attack, and subject to the following rules: The contracting 
powers may, for that purpose, equip existing tonnage with bulge or 
blister or anti-air attack deck protection, providing the increase 
in displacement thus effected does not exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric 
tons) displacement for each ship. $ 


And here is the important part of it— 


No alteration in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type of 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted except— 


I need not go into the exceptions because they are not ma- 
terial to my discussion. 

Mr. President, the question of the elevation of guns seems 
to have been entirely overlooked by those who were negotiating 
this treaty for America. So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain it was not discussed: but a short time after the agreement 
was finally ratified by the nations parties to it the Secretary 
of the Navy, in het haste, came to Congress and said, We 


words, but they represent substantially the substance of what 
he meant—“ we find that only five of our ships can shoot 
as far as practically all the Brtish ships can shoot; we are at 
a great disadvantage; our Navy is not what we thought it 
was; our guns can not shoot as far. The British ships can 
lie off 2 or 8 miles out of the range of our guns and 
sink our ships and we can not reach them.” That horrified 
Congress, for Congress never dreamed that any such condition 
existed. What did Congress do? It immediately rose to the 
occasion.’ Without a word of debate, almost instantly, and I 
think without opposition upon the part of anybody, on March 
4, 1923, about a year after the agreement was first made and 
shortly after it was ratified, in the third deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1923, Congress made this appropriation: 


For making such changes as may be permissible under the terms 
of the treaty providing for the limitation of naval armament, con- 
cluded on February 6, 1922, published in Senate Document No. 126, 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, in the turret guns of 
the battleships Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma, Nevada, New York, Teras, Mississippi, Idaho, and 
New Verico as will increase the range of the turret guns of such 
battleships, to remain available until December 31, 1924, $6,500,000. 


As I have said, that provision was adopted without question. 
Everybody knew that it ought to be adopted, and I think every 
Member of both Houses assented to it, What was the result? 
The departments fiddled with it, talked about it with bated 
breath, were mysterious about it, and about a year later we 
find the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee seeking to 
have that appropriation returned without being used to the 
Treasury of the United States. Whether it was actually re- 
turned by law or whether it was returned by the expiration of 
the authorization of the appropriation on December 31, 1924, 
I am not prepared at this time to say, though I think it was 
returned by law. 

Mr. President, why was it returned? There was a great 
mystery about it. After having been so determined to se- 
cure the appropriation, after saying that we were virtually 
defenseless without the appropriation, why did the department 
not spend it? As I have said, there was a great mystery about 
it; but a few days ago—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Maine? ; 

Mr. McKELLER. I do. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I do not think 
there was any great mystery about the reason for repealing 
that appropriation. The appropriation was provided in the 
deficiency bill because of information that Great Britain had 
elevated the guus on her battleships since the signing of the 
treaty, but it was subsequently ascertained that such was not 
the fact, and the appropriation was thereupon repealed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
to examine the Recorp and state if there was any discussion 
whatsoever or any statement made at that time in either 
House that Great Britain had elevated the guns of her ships. 
My recollection is there was no such statement made then, but 
the first time it was actually made was years afterwards when 
the report was made by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is quite right that there 
was nothing in the House hearings about the matter. How- 
ever, I understand that the House committee did consider the 
matter. 

Mr. McKELEAR. I remember the question was discussed 
in the Senate committee, but, if I recall correctly, not a word 
was said about having increased the range of her guns by 
elevating them, but that it was necessary for the United States 
to do so in order to put us on an equality with Great Britain. 

Mr. HALE. I think, if the Senator will investigate, he will 
find that my information is correct. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. In the interest of historical accuracy, although 
I am much in sympathy with the position of the Senator from 
Tennessee, I feel constrained to state what I understand the 
facts to be with respect te the matter which is apparently now 
in issue between the Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; there is no question now about what 
the facts are. The only question at issue between the Senator 
from Maine and myself is whether the facts that are now known 
to be the facts were discussed in the two Houses of Congress 
at the time this appropriation was made in 1923. 

Mr. KING. Probably I should be compelled to answer the 
Senator’s interrogatory negatively if it were put in that form. 


baye found a joker in the agreement —these are not his Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. 
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Mr. KING. But, if I may be permitted in the Senator's | but that under the agreement, with our guns shooting from 


time ` 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I am glad to have the Senator make 
the statement. 

Mr. KING. The situation, Mr. President, as I recall the 
facts—and they are quite distinct in my mind—is this: 

There was no discussion, either in the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs or the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs or 
upon the floor of the House or upon the floor of the Senate, 
with respect to the appropriation bill and the item of $6,500,000 
for the eleyation of our guns. That appropriation was not in- 
cluded in the general naval appropriation bill. 

In the closing hours of the session my information is that the 
Secretary of the Navy, or some representative of the Navy 
speaking for him, came before the committee of the Senate, 
and it was in executive session. There was no report of the 
statement which was made, I could not get, though I asked 
for it, the statement made by the Secretary or some one speak- 
ing in his behalf; but the statement was made that Great 
Britain was elevating or had elevated her guns. Upon the 
spur of the moment, without due consideration, in my opinion, 
without ascertaining the accuracy of the statement made by 
the Secretary of the Navy or some one speaking for him, a 
deficiency appropriation was reported to the Senate, the item 
being for $6,500,000, and it constituted a part of a deficiency 
appropriation bill which was reported. 

I went to the chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren], and stated that with the information 
I had I was opposed to that appropriation. The Senator stated, 
in substance—and I am not betraying, I hope, any secret— 
that information had come to the committee that day or the 
day before which induced them to make this recommendation ; 
and I stated upon the floor of the Senate, as I now recall, that 
I was not satisfied with that information, but I would bow to 
the recommendation of the committee, because, not knowing 
the facts, I was not in a position to controvert their position. 

Within a few days I learned that it was not true that Great 
Britain had elevated her guns, or, so far as we could learn, 
that she purposed elevating them. Thereupon I wrote a letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy stating in substance that I be- 
lieved that Congress had been imposed upon, and that there 
was an intimation that the Secretary of the Navy or the Navy 
Department had been party to that imposition; and I stated 
that if they persisted in the expenditure of that $6,500,000 I 
should call attention of Congress to the fact when we recon- 
yened, and that if it had not been expended I should ask that 
the money be covered back into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Within a short time after that the Secretary of State, learn- 
ing that Great Britain had not elevated and so far as he was 
advised did not purpose elevating her guns, felt constrained to 
make a public announcement which was in the nature of an 
apology to Great Britain for the position which had been taken 
by the Navy Department, and which had eventuated in the 
appropriation of $6,500,000. 

Now, Mr. President—if the Senator will pardon me, and I 
am trespassing upon his time—there may be a very serious 
question as to the wisdom or lack of wisdom of elevating our 
guns; but I felt that it was due to Great Britain to state the 
facts which led to the failure to expend this appropriation. 
The appropriation would not have been made at all except for 
the representations which were made by the Navy Department, 
and those representations, it was proven, were inaccurate. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am obliged to the Sena- 
tor for his statement about facts occurring principally before 
the committee and between him and the Secretary of the Navy. 
They are very enlightening. They verify what I said just a 
moment ago about there having been considerable secrecy about 
the transaction. 

Mr. KING. Yes; there was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was great secrecy about the trans- 
action. They also verify the position which I take, namely, 
that it was perfectly natural that Great Britain should not 
want to elevate her guns. They could already shoot from 3 
to 5 miles farther than any guns we had except five. That 
fact gave her a tremendous advantage over us, and we were 
certainly next to her in the matter of naval armament, There- 
fore, why should she want to elevate her guns? She did not 
want to elevate her guns. She wanted to keep the United 
States from elevating hers; and I call the attention of Ameri- 
can citizens who thought we had equality of naval armament 
with Great Britain when this agreement was signed to the 
fact that it was shown that we not only did not haye equality, 


8 to 5 miles less than the British guns, we were in a deplorable 
second place in so far as our capital ships were concerned. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator might also fortify his position by 
further stating, if he has not done so before I entered the 
Chamber, that the greater number of Great Britain's ships 
have the outer hull or blister; and you may flood the blister 
or the outer hull and list your ships, and thus augment your 
range. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have already stated that. That is 
absolutely true. So that, instead of having equality of naval 
armament, we haye a pitiful inequality in naval armament, 
and it can only be corrected in part by the elevation of the 
guns 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Because we are bound by an agreement 
until 1936, and that agreement, as I read it, can not be changed 
until 1936; and, of course, America must live up absolutely 
to her agreements. If she has made a bad bargain, as I be- 
lieve she has, she must live up to that bargain; but, in my 
judgment, she has a right to take advantage of everything 
within the contract, because the great thing that was con- 
tracted for, or supposed to have been contracted for, was 
equality of the two naval armaments. When we examine 
the -agreement afterward, we find that instead of having 
equality we have a pitiful second place. 

I now yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, 1 simply wished to know whether 
the Senator wanted me to correct him when he made statements 
that were not exactly in line with the figures that I have tr 
my possession. 

Mr. McKELLAR. <Any time the Senator desires. 

Mr. HALE. As far as the blistered ships of England are 
concerned, they have blisters, I am informed, on only eight 
of their 22 ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was referred to by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KINd], and is a matter with which I was not 
familiar. 

Mr. President, when it was found that we had 18 capital 
ships as compared with Great Britain's 22, and that 13 out of 
the 18 could not shoot as far as the British ships, the next 
question arose as to the elevation of our guns. 

Capt. Frank H. Schofield, of the United States Navy, about 
that time prepared a short article on the elevation of guns. My 
understanding is that Captain Schofield is now a naval attaché 
at London, He is one of the able and splendid men of the 
Navy. He has written here—this is an appendix to the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1923—an argument 
that is absolutely conclusive of the right of the United States, 
under this agreement, to elevate the guns on these 13 ships 
if she desires to do it; and I am going to take the trouble and 
the time to read this splendid argument to the Senate, 

It is headed: 


Appendix C—The Gun Eleyation Question. Memorandum by Capt. 
Frank H. Schofield, United States Navy. 


I call the attention of Senators especially to this for reasons 
which I shall point out a little later. 


Foreword: The Sixty-seventh Congress made an appropriation of 
$6,500,000 to increase the elevation of the turret guns of 13 United 
States capital ships, Congress was informed erroneously, but with 
candid intent, that the guns of the British fleet had had their eleva- 
tions similarly increased. The British Government stated that thie 
information was incorrect. The American Government immediately 
and unhesitatingly accepted the British statement. The question of 
the legality of the action contemplated by the appropriation of six 
and a half millions was not questioned by the British. 

As Congress had made the appropriation under the impression that 
the British guns had been similarly elevated, it was decided to post- 
pone action on increasing the elevation of the turret guns of 13 ships 
until Congress had again considered the subject. 

There has been some agitation in the press, to the effect that it 
would be contrary to the letter or the spirit of the Washington treaty 
to increase the elevation of our turret guns. The following para- 
graphs deal with this question : 

The gun-elevation question has two separate and distinct parts: 

(1) Is it allowable under the treaty? 

(2) Is it worth doing? 

This memorandum deals with the first question. This question is a 
matter of written law—the treaty. The decision of this question muat 
depend upon a correct interpretation of written law, There are two 
separate laws on the subject, each equally operative, equally con- 
clusive, both intended to express identical ideas, ‘These two laws are 
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5 English verston of the treaty for limitation of armament and the 
French versiou of the same treaty. 

I shall examine the English version of the treaty first, to determine 
whether or no the elevation of the turret guns on American battleships 
may be increased without violating the treaty, The following words 
in the treaty and no others bear on this subject: 

“e © © No alterations in side armor, in callber, number or gen- 
eral type of mounting of main armament shall be permitted * .“ 

The italicized words in the above quotation are the only words in 
the treaty that bear on the gun-elevation question. Our problem, 
therefore, is simply to examine what we propose to do in the light of 
the meaning of these words. 

There are five necessary steps in increasing the elevation of the 
turret guns on the 13 of our battleships that are under consideration. 

These steps are: 

(1) Increasing the size of the gun port opening. 

(2) Lengthening the elevating screw so that the breech of the gun 
may be lowered and raised through a greater distance. 

(3) Cutting away some of the plates and framing under the breech 
of the gun, so that the breech may be lowered farther. 

(4) Changing the position of the ammunition hoists slightly. 

(5) Making a more powerful counterrecoil system. 

Let us consider each step separately. 

“(1) Increasing the size of the gun port opening.” 

The turret guns stick out through holes in the face of the turret? 
When the guns are pointed at their greatest range—that is, when the 
muzzles of the guns are elevated—the guns touch or almost touch the 
top of the hole in the armor through which the guns project. If we 
wish to point the guns higher, we must lengthen the hole upward, 80 
that the muzzle of the gun may be raised higher. 

Question, Is lengthening the hole (port opening) in the front of 
the turret armor an “alteration in the general type of mounting of 
main armament "? 

Answer. No. The general type of mounting might be the same if 
all the turret armor were removed. The guns might still be in the 
same position with the same general type of mounting. The armor is 
simply protection to the guns, mounts, and crew, No matter how 
many or how big the holes cut in the amor, the general type of mount- 
ing remains the same. 

(2) Lengthening the elevating screw so that the breech of the gun 
may be lowered and raised through a greater distance.” 

The elevating screw extends from under the breech of the gun to a 
part of the gun mount below, where it runs through a nut fixed to the 


mount. It is connected to an electric motor that turns it in either direc- 


tion. If the screw turns in one direction, the elevating screw runs 
up through the fixed nut and its upper end pushes the breech of the 
gun up, thus lowering the muzzle of the gun; if the screw turns in 
the opposite direction, it rans down through the fixed nut and pulls 
the breech of the gun down, thus elevating the muzzle of the gun. 
If the length of the elevating screw is increased, and if the distance 
between the breech of the gun and the fixed nut through which the 
elevating scréw travels is Increased, it will be possible to raise and 
lower the breech of the gun through greater distances. 

Question. Is the lengthening of the elevating screw so that the 
breech of the gun may be lowered and raised through a greater dis- 
tance an “alteration in the general type of mounting 7 

Answer. No. It is not a change in type of mounting. The same 
type of mounting is preserved in making this change, but the capacity 
for up and down motion of the breech of the gun is increased. A short 
broomstick is of the same general type as a long broomstick. Size does 
not alter type. 

“(3) Cutting away some of the plates and framing under the breech 
of the gun so that the breech may be lowered farther.” 

As guns are now installed in the ships there are various platforms 
and framings directly underneath the breech of the gun that the breech 
of the gun comes near to when the muzzle is pointed as high as possi- 
ble. If we propose to point the muzzle higher, these frames and plates 
and fittings must have their position changed so there will be a clear 
road for the breech of the gun when it is lowered for extreme long- 
range pointing and firing. 

Question. Is the cutting away of platforms, frames, and fittings 
within the turret structure so as to permit the breech of the gun to 
be lowered farther an “alteration in the general type of mounting of 
main armament "? 

Answer. No. AN fittings that would have to be changed in position 
would still be retained in a modified form and in a modified position. 
Nothing would be taken away or added to the gun mount that would 
change its type so far as this particular step is concerned. It is not 
a change in type of writing desk, for example, if more room is made 
under the desk so that a fat man can get his legs where a thin man 
gets them without any trouble. 

“(4) Changing the position of the ammunition hoists slightly.” 

Question. Would this be an “alteration in the general type of mount- 
ing of main armament "? 
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Answer, No. The reply to this question is similar to No. 8, and, in 
fact, might be included under No. 8. i 

“(5) Making a more powerful counterrecoll system.“ 

When a turret gun is fired its muzzle is always pointed up some; 
otherwise the projectile would fall in the water close to the ship. The 
farther you wish to fire th, gun the higher the muzzle must be pointed. 
When the gun is fired it recoils some little distance back Into the tur- 
ret. Its recoil is stopped by a hydraulic or pneumatic system, reln- 
forced by springs which act as brakes on its recoil. Before the gun 
can be reloaded it must be shoved forward again into the same posi- 
tion it had at the start. This is done by means of the counterrecoll 
system, which may be by springs, by air pressure, or by hydraulic 
pressure. 

It is evident that the more the breech of the gun is depressed the 
more the gun has to be elevated In shoving it back into place after 
firitg. When the gun ls level it is just a question of overcoming the 
friction of the gun in the slide enough to push it forward, When the 
gun is elevated 10° you must not only overcome this friction but you 
must push the gun up an incline of 10°, When the gun is elevated 
80° you must overcome the friction and in addition lft the gun up 
an incline of 80°, This requires a considerable increase of power over 
that required for the 10° elevation. It will therefore be necessary to 
provide more power to return the gun to loading position after firing, 
but it will not require a change in the type of the mounting or a 
departure from established practice in the design in order to accom- 
plish this object. 

Question. Is making a more powerful counterrecoil system an “ alter- 
ation in the general type of mounting of main armament"? 

Answer. No. The same type of automobile jack can be used to lift 
the wheel of a Ford touring car and the wheel of a 5-ton truck, The 
only difference involved are those of sige and power. 

From the preceding analysis of the fiye steps necessary in making 
changes {n our ships to permit of increased elevation of the guns, it 
is obvious that since no one of these steps involves a change in the 
general type of mounting of the main armament that the proposal itself 
does not involve a change of type and that, therefore, it is permissible 
for us to change the elevation of our guns, 

If, however, we should propose installing two turrets for one turret 
or should take turrets from the center line of the ship and put them 
on the sides of the ship or should take them from the sides of the 
ship and should put them on the center line or should take turrets 
that can not fire over each other and arrange them so they could fire 
over each other, we would be changing the general type of mounting 
of the main armament; in fact, we would be making of our ships 
ships of a decidedly different character. It was this sort of change 
that the treaty sought to guard against. No such changes as these 
are proposed or even suggested, We simply propose changes that will 
enable us to use more effectively and more efficiently the guns and 
mountings we already hare. 

We come now to the French version of the treaty and its bearing 
upon the question under consideration. The following words in the 
French version of the treaty and no other words in this version bear 
on this subject: 

“Sera interdit tout changement dane la culrasse de flanc, le calibre 
et le nombre des canons de armament principal, ainsi que tout ohange- 
ment dans son plan general d'installation.” 

The italicized words of the above quotation are the only words In the 
French version of the treaty that bear on the gun-elevation question, 
For convenience in discussing their meaning, let us translate these 
words as literally as possible into English, 

“All change in the side armor, the celiber and number of guns in 
the main armament, as well as all change in its general plan of instal- 
lation is forbidden.” 

From this translation we can separate out, by italicizing, the words 
that bear directly on the question under discussion, It will be found 
that the whole question hinges on the meaning of “ general plan of 
installation of main armament.” No stretch of the imagination can 
make these words mean that any one or all of the five steps above 
enumerated as necessary for increasing the elevation of our turret 
guns are changes in the “general plan of installation of main arma- 
ment.” It is perfectly obvious that these words do refer to such 
changes as are indicated in a paragraph above, namely: 

(1) Installing two turrets for one turret. 

(2) Taking turrets from the center line of the ship and putting them 
on the sides of the ship. 

(8) Taking turrets from the side of the ship and putting them on the 
center line. 

(4) Placing turrets that can not fire over the other so that one of 
them can fire over the other, ete. 2 

Such changes would be changing the general plan of installation of 
main armament.” 

So much for the common-sense legal phases of the question. 
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The public is very generally under the impression that the British 
Admiralty have stated officially through the proper channels that by 
their interpretation of the treaty it would be illegal for us to change 
the elevation of our turret guns as proposed. No such contention has 
ever been put forward either by the British Admiralty, the British 
Government, or by any other official in any government signatory to the 
treaty. This Is a categorical denial that can be substantiated by any- 
one at any time who chooses to make official inquiry either of the 
State Department or of the Navy Department. 

The general intent of the treaty was to grant to each power full 
right to keep step with material and scientific progress, subject only to 
specific limitations, Nowhere is there to be found a spirit“ of the 
treaty that contravenes this right. 


Mr. President, that, in my judgment, is an unanswerable 
argument that America has a perfect right to elevate her guns 
so as to make them shoot as far as the guns of other nations 
will shoot. There can be no question about the right. 

As I understand it; Japan aud France have both elevated 
their guns since this agreement was entered into, and no 
objection has been made. No protest was filed by any of the 
signatory powers, because they are not interested in what 
those countries may do. But when the American Congress 
appropriates $6,500,000 to enable us to elevate our guns, we 
find a protest—a veiled protest, it is true, but a protest, never- 
theless—and we comply with that protest. 

Mr. President, what was the main purpose of the agreement 
to limit armaments? It was to stop rivalry in naval arma- 
ments. How was it to stop that rivalry? America was about 
to go further than Great Britain. We were to have a larger 
Navy than Great Britain,.and, in order that armaments might 
be limited, Great Britain was willing to agree that she and 
America should have equal-sized armaments, certainly by the 
end of the year 1936. The main purpose was to put the coun- 
tries on an equality in naval armaments. Yet, after the agree- 
ment was signed and ratified by the powers, it was found that 
there was a joker in it, and that the guns on 13 out of the 18 
capital ships left to us under the treaty could not shoot as far 
as the British guns by from 2 to 5 miles. Under these cir- 
cumstances, therefore, a technicality is resorted to to prevent 
America from being put on an equality with Great Britain. 

Mr. President, I am not criticizing Great Britain for enter- 
ing into that agreement. I am merely sorry that our own 
officials did not have the foresight to see to it that we were 
actually put on an equality with Great Britain. I am not 
criticizing Great Britain in any way. She was looking after 
her own interests. We should haye been looking after ours; 
but we were not. However, we have the right, under this 
agreement, to elevate our guns, and there ought to be a pro- 
vision in this bill appropriating the money necessary to enable 
us to elevate the guns, so as to put us on an equality with 
Great Britain, as was originally intended. 

The United States being outside the League of Nations, the 
very best guaranty of peace in the world, it seems to me, 
would be an equality of naval armaments between America and 
Great Britain. If they had equal naval armament, neither 
country would go to war with the other. If there were an 
equality of naval armament, no other country would go to war 
without haying the approyal of one or both of these great 
nations. So that it seems to me the very best guaranty of 
peace throughout the world is for America to have a Navy 
second to no other navy in the World. After having agreed 
to that in plain language, it is the duty of this Congress to 
appropriate the money to make the American Navy equal to 
that of Great Britain, under the terms of this agreement. 

What is the excuse offered for not accomplishing that? I 
now come to the excuse. After all this secrecy; after coming 
to Congress and getting an appropriation and then not using 
it; after saying that it was vitai. to the American Navy to 
have the guns elevated, how does it come about that the whole 
program has been stopped, and the money turned back into 
the Treasury? 

I read the letter from Secretary Hughes to the Hon. THOMAS 
S. Bures, of the House of Representatives, of date January 
6, 1925, which gives the reason for it. I read from page 1525 
of the Recorp of January 9, as follows: 


Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER, 
Chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion on behalf of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, transmitting House Resolution 387 and requesting 
that the information therein described should be furnished if net in- 
compatible with the public interest. 


JANUARY 6, 1925. 
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The proposed resolution asks for “such data, information, or ob- 
jections” which the Secretary of State may have from any foreign 
government in connection with the modernization of certain capital 
ships of the United States Navy by increasing the elevation and range 
of turret guns.” „ 

While I understand that the resolution has not been passed, there 
is no objection to giving to your committee the information desired. 
The only data, information, and objections" which the Department 
of State has received, the elevation and range of turret guns, is a 
follows: ; 

In a communication under date of March 15, 1923— - 


Eleven days after the bill appropriating $6,500,000 passed the 
Senate and became a law— \ 


the British ambassador at Washington reviewed the reports that had 
been made as to the increase in the elevation of the turret guns of 
British ships, and made the categorical declaration that no alteration 
had been made in the elevation of turret guns of any British capital 
ships since they were first placed in commission. 

In subsequent communications from the British ambassador at Wash- 
ington it has been stated to be the view of His Majesty's Government 
that’ an increase in the elevation of turret guns is not permissible 
under the terms of the naval treaty, with special reference to Chapter 
II, part 3, section I (d) which prohibits, subject to certain exceptions 
expressly provided for, any reconstruction of retained capital ships or of 
aircraft carriers, except for the purpose of providing means of defense 
against air and submarine attack. As regards the question whether 
such increase in the elevation of turret guns involves any “ recon- 
struction,” it is stated to be the view of the British Government that 
the increase of the elevation of guns, together with consequential 
alterations, such as scrapping or replacement of existing fire-control 
systems, etc., involves considerable “reconstruction” in the fullest 
sense of the term, The British Government lay particular emphasis 
upon what is described as a larger aspect of the question—that is to 
say, that one of the objects of the treaty is to reduce the burdens 
of competition in armament—and the British Government feels that 
action by the United States In the elevation of turret guns would tend 
to defeat this object to a considerable extent. In these circumstanees 
the British Government make an earnest appeal that the Government 
of the United States should not impose upon the peoples of the coun- 
tries concerned the burdens of competition in armament which are 
deemed to result from the execution. of the proposal to elevate the 
turret guns on retained capital ships of the United States, it being 
considered that, even if arguments can be found im support of the 
contrary interpretation of the treaty, the effect of carrying out such 
proposals would be incompatible with its intentions, 


Mr. President, I maintain that that statement is at absolute 
variance not only with the facts, but it is at utter variance 
with the purpose of the treaty itself. The treaty was to put 
America on the same basis of ratio with Great Britain and 
yet when America takes steps to put herself on a basis of 
equality in naval armament as provided in the treaty we find 
a. protest from Great Britain saying that it will revive compe- 
tition. In other words, Great Britain has said that we must 
trust her, but she is not trusting us. As soon as we undertake 
to avail ourselves of our undoubted province under the treaty; 
under our unquestioned authority under the treaty, Great 
Britain immediately protests on the ground that it may be a 
violation of the treaty, and not being willing to assert that it 
is a violation of the treaty, she says that it will defeat the pur- 
poses of the conference. 

What was the purpose of the disarmament conference if not 
to put us on an equality? Was it the purpose to make Great 
Britain mistress of the seas for all time to come? Was it the 
purpose to put the United States in second er perhaps third 
place among the navies of the world? It had no such pro- 
fessed purpose. That statement was not made at the time, 
It has not been made since. Great Britain would not make that 
statement now. Yet when America has the opportunity and 
proposes that she shall be put upon an equality as provided 
ae the agreement, she is met with a protest from Great 
B . 


The assurance Is repeated that no alteration has been made in the 
elevation of the turret guns of any existing British capital ships since 
they were first placed in commission. 


Why should she make any changes? They already haye 
hurled their projectiles from two tə fiye miles farther than 
13 of our ships. She was at no disadvantage. It would have 
been money uselessly wasted for her to increase the range of 
her guns under those circumstances. So it is no answer to the 
proposition for Great Britain te say that an elevation of her 
guns has not been made, We know that Japan and France 
have eleyated their guns and so far as I know without any 
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protest upon the part of Great Britain. Great Britain is not 
interested in the elevation of the guns of Japan and France. 
They are not in her class. But when America undertakes to 
do it she comes in at once and says we may not do it. 

I read further: 


It was further proposed that the Government of the United States, 
the Japanese Government, and the British Government (the Govern- 
ments of France and Italy not being deemed to be directly concerned 
in view of the exceptions of the treaty) should undertake not to make 
during the term of the treaty any increase in the elevation of the 
turret guns of their existing capital ships. 

I hnye been informed by the Japanese Government that it was not 
the view of the Japanese Government that a change in the gun 
elevations, which did not require changes of the prohibited sort in the 
ships themselyes, would be a violation of the naval treaty. 


Here is the Secretary of State, who is a great lawyer, who 
sat for a long time upon the bench of the greatest judicial 
tribunal of the world, who says it is not a violation of the 
treaty. He says the Japanese Government and the French 
Government, who are parties to the treaty, do not claim that 
it is a violation of the treaty, Why should the Congress not 
do its manifest duty in looking after the defense of the Ameri- 
can people by making the appropriation and elevating these 
guns? 

I continue to read from the letter of the Secretary of State: 

I may add that, in view of the detailed description given by the 
Navy Department of the nature of the changes which would be neces- 
sary to elevate the turret guns on the capital ships retained by the 
United States, these changes would appear to be of a minor sort and, 
in my opinion, would not constitute a reconstruction of the ships 
within the meaning which should be attributed to the provision of the 
naval treaty. 


We have a perfect right to do it, however, according to the 
Secretary of State, a former justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It would put us upon a comparative 
equality where we are presumed to be on an absolute equality. 
But he then qualifies his statement by this suggestion: 


I am of the opinion, however, that while such changes as would be 
contemplated in the case of American ships would not constitute a 
violation of the terms of the treaty, they would tend to evoke the 
competition which it has been the policy of this Government to miti- 
gate. It may also be stated that, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the question appears to be of consequence only in relation 
to certain of the specified retained ships, and these ships under the 
replacement clauses of the treaty are to be replaced within 10 or 12 
years. 

Tan, sir, your obedient servant, CHARLES E, HUGHES, 


Mr. President, the Secretary of State puts it on the ground 
that if we elevate our guns and put them on an equality with 
the British guns it would tend to revive competition. How 
can it do so? Great Britain is not going to violate the terms 
of the treaty. I say it to her honor and credit that she stands 
by her treaties, and she onght to permit us to stand by our 
treaties in the same way and to avail ourselves of every right 
we are entitled to under that treaty, especially when it is 
shown that the main purpose of the disarmament agreement 
was to put us on terms of equality with Great Britain and that 
this matter of elevation of guns removes us from that position 
of equality. 

Tend to bring about further competition? How can it be, 
Mr. President? We are limited to 18 battleships, as compared 
with Great Britain's 22. Why should Great Britain undertake 
to violate the agreement and compete? I am not in favor of 
violating any agreement. If we haye made a bad agreement, 
we ought to stand by it like every honest and honorable nation 
should. 

But we have not violated any agreement, and if we proceed 
to the elevation of these guns we will not have violated any 
agreement, The Secretary thinks we have not violated any 
agreement. Two of the signatory powers say we have not 
violated any agreement, and Great Britain herself does not say 
we have violated any agreement, She merely calls attention 
that it might reviye competition in armament. There is noth- 
ing in that contention. We owe it to ourselves to liye by that 
treaty. 

So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing, should 
this appropriation be made, that the matter should be deter- 
mined by arbitration. We have arbitratién treaties with Great 
Britain, and there is no reason why it can not be determined 
by arbitration if Great Britain wants it arbitrated. Let us 
elevate our guns, and then let it be arbitrated, and if it is 
arbitrated against us, I, for one, will be willing to accept the 


arbitration decision. At best that is all that Great Britain 
should ask in this situation. 

Mr. President, I am well acquainted with the members of 
the Naval Affairs Committees of the House and Senate. 
They are splendid men, all of them. I impute to them no lack 
of patriotism and no lack of looking after the interests of the 
country. But I want to say to them that in my judgment 
they are making a tremendous mistake against their country 
when they do not provide for the elevation of these guns so as 
to put the United States in a position of equality with Great 
Britain, such a position as she occupies and has occupied. 

Mr. President, I felt that I owed it to myself to lay this mat- 
ter before the Congress, and I am going to offer an amendment 
to the bill at the proper place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would advise the 
Senator that the Chair understands an agreement was made 
that committee amendments should be first considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I will offer the amendment and 
ask that it be printed and lie on the table, and I will call it up 
at the proper time in the consideration of the bill. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment which I propose is to 
insert on page 24, after line 6: 


For making such changes as may be permissible under the terms 
of the treaty providing for the limitation of naval armament, con- 
cluded on February 6, 1922, published in Senate Document No. 126 of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, in the turret guns of the 
battleships Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Nevada, New York, Teras, Mississippi, Idaho, and New 
Mexico, as will increase the range of the turret guns of such battle- 
ships, to remain available until expended, $6,500,000, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: I am not sure that the 
amendment I haye offered is now in order, but in order to 
make it so, it is necessary for me to give notice that I shall 
present the amendment to-morrow. Under the rules I want 
to give notice now that I will make a motion to suspend the 
rules in order that I may offer the amendment. 

Mr. GERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to me in order that I make a request? It will 
not take over a minute. 

Mr. GERRY. Certainly, I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE BETWEEN AMBRIDGE AND WOODLAWN, PA. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 3643) authorizing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between the 
municipalities of Ambridge and Woodlawn, Beaver County, 
Pa. The reason for asking for the consideration of the bill 
at this unusual time, I will say to the Senate, is that a similar 
bill is pending on the calendar of the other House for con- 
sideration on Monday next, and we are anxious to have this 
bill take its place in order that the measure may be passed 
on Monday in the House. To accomplish that purpose the 
bill must be passed by the Senate to-day. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator whether the bill for 


| which he now asks consideration is in the usual form? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is in the usual form. 

Mr. KING. And it contains the usual restrictions in favor 
of the Government? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill indicated by him. 

Mr. HALE. I desire to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether the bill for which he asks consideration will take up 
much time of the Senate? We have an appropriation bill be- 
fore the Senate now, and I am anxious to make some progress 
with it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the bill for which I 
ask consideration can be passed in 30 seconds. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is an ordinary bridge bill, 
I understand. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. I will make no objection to it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the- 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3643) authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River between 
the municipalities of Ambridge and Woodlawn, Beaver County, 
Pa., which had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments on page 1, line 7, after the word 
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“point.” to strike out the words convenient for travel and 
aor. inimical to the free and to insert “stable for the in- 
terests of; and on line 9, after the word „navigation,“ to 
strike out the words “of said river,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the county of Beaver, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, operate, and 
maintain a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohio River be- 
tween the municipalities of Ambridge and Woodlawn, Beaver County, 
Pa., and at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved Mareh 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10724) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. ; 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MeKxLLan] in regard to the protests against elevating the 
guns of certain American battleships. That question, as the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
have pointed out, came before the Senate some years ago. 
The Navy Department advocated the elevation of the guns, 
for they believed it would be of benefit to the American ships. 
They also further stated, as the Senator from Utah has shown, 
that one of their reasons for making the request was on ac- 


count of the belief they entertained that the British were also | 


elevating the guns on their ships. However, that was subse- 
quently proven not to be the case. Personally I do not think 
the latter point is important. The reason for my advocacy of 
the elevation of the guns of the American battleships is be- 
cause, in the first place, I do not believe such elevation would 
be in violation of the treaty; and, in the seeond place, I 
think it would put the American Fleet in its proper place 
among the three great naval powers of the world. 


The Secretary of State has lately furnished to the House of | 
Representatives and the Senate of the United States his opin- | 


ion on this subject. I wish he might have seen fit to have fur- 
nished us the information a little earlier. I asked the Naval 
Committee of the Senate some time ago to request the Secretary 
of the Navy for that information, but he sent back word that 
it was a matter which should be taken up with the State De- 
partment. I then introduced a resolution, which was reported 
unanimously by the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and subsequently it was unanimously adopted by the 
Senate, asking for that information, whereupon the Secretary 
of State furnished it to the Senate. The Secretary of State, as 
the Senator from Tennessee has already stated, contends that 
to elevate the guns on our capital ships would not be in viola- 
tion of the treaty, but that, in his opinion, “ while such changes 
as would be contemplated in the case of American ships would 
not constitute a violation of terms of the treaty, they would 
tend to evoke the competition which it has been the policy of 
this Government to mitigate.” 

I agree with the first proposition of the Secretary of State, 
but I do not agree with his second proposition. The British 
Government protested against the elevation of the guns on 13 
of our battleships on the ground that it would be a violation 
of the Washington conference treaty, particularly of chapter 
2, part 3, section 1. 

Mr. President, chapter 2, part 8, section 1, has only this to 
say in regard to the elevation of guns—and I think I had bet- 
ter read all of paragraph (d)— 


No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be reconstructed 


| 


The the exceptions follow, which are— 


(1) In the case of France and Italy, which countries, within 
the limits allowed for bulge, may increase their armor protection and 
the callber of the guns now carried on their existing capital ships 
so as not to exceed 16 inches (406 millimeters); and 

(2) the British Empire shall be permitted to complete, in the case 
of the Renown, the alterations to armor that have already been com- 
menced but temporarily suspended. 


Mr. President, I understand that France has elevated the 
guns of her battleships and that she does not consider such 
action as violating the treaty. 

France and Italy are allowed to increase their armor pro- 
tection, while Great Britain, with the one exception of the 
battleship Renown, and the United States and Japan are not 
allowed to do so. 

France is allowed to increase the caliber of the guns on her 
capital ships up to 16 inches. There is nothing there that 
touches the “number or general type of mounting of main 
armament.” In other words, “general type of mounting of 
main armament” is an entirely different question from that of 
the elevation of the guns. 

The situation, as I understand it, is this: As the Secretary 
of State says in his letter, Japan has maintained that the 
elevation of guns on her battleships is not a violation of the 
treaty, and, apparently, she will go ahead and elevate her guns. 
In the case of the United States, the construction of the turrets 
on her battleships is such that, as the Senator from Tennessee 
has shown by reading into the Recoxp the statement of Captain 
Schofield, that the elevation of the guns could not be con- 
sidered a yiolation of the agreement as being a change in the 
“ general type of mounting of main armament.” 

Five steps are necessary—and I am not going over this 
matter very fully because the Senator from Tennessee has 
already discussed it very thoroughly—to increase the range 
of our guns. They are as follows: 

The first one is simply to cut the gun port a little wider 
so that when the gun is pressed up it will not hit the top of 
the housing. The next thing is to lengthen the elevating 
screw. Certainly neither this nor the first step which I have 
mentioned would constitute any alteration in the “general 
type of mounting of main armament.” The third step is in 
the cutting away of some of the plates and frames under the 
breech, so that when the gun is tipped up the rear end of the 
gun may be lowered to a greater degree. This also is a very 
slight change, as is also the change of the position of the 
ammunition hoists, and is simply putting a rather more 
powerful engine in the counterrecoil, which is operated largely 
by compressed air. 

I think if anybody will consider for a moment these five 
minor changes to the turrets of United States battleships he 
will realize that they can not be considered as alterations of 
the “general type of mounting of main armament.” e 

Unfortunately for Great Britain, I understand the turrets 
of her battleships are so constructed that it would be practi- 
cally impossible for her to make the changes without possibly 
a breach of the treaty. Whether it would be a breach of the 
treaty or not I am not prepared to say; but, in any case, it 
would be very expensive, and up to the present time it has not 
been necessary for her to do this, as all the guns on her ships 
have at least an elevation of 20 degrees. 

Five of our ships have an elevation greater than this. They 
have an elevation of 30°. The remainder are 15°; and I in- 
tend in a minute to make a comparison of the two fleets; but 
I will deviate from this subject before going into it more 
thoroughly to touch on the question of whether, as the Secre- 
tary of State has contended, it would tend to evoke competi- 
tion, which it has been the policy of this Government to miti- 
gate. 

Mr. President, in the plan as laid down by the Washington 
conference there is necessarily a certain amount of competi- 
tion. Every time the different governments replace their capi- 
tal ships they strive to build the most efficient and the most 
modern battleships possible. We have a striking example of 
that at the present time, where soon there will be added to 
the British line the Nelson and the Rodney. These two vessels 


except for the purpose of providing means of defense against air and | are supposed to be the latest things in battleships. They will 


submarine attack, and subject to. the following rules: The contracting 
powers may, for that purpose, equip existing tonnage with bulge or 
blister or antiair attack deck protection, providing the increasé of 
displacement thus effected does not exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric 
tons) displacement for each ship. No alterations in side armor, in 
caliber, number, or general type of mounting of main armament shall 
be permitted except 


carry nine 16-inch guns, and the newspaper reports assert that 
these guns will be placed forward, and that the afterdeck 
will be used for an airplane platform, upon which they can 
carry their airships, and that there will be no stacks. Of 
course, the object of haying no stacks is in order to allow the 
airplanes te land on the battleships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. GERRY. In just a moment. If you place stacks on an 
airplane carrier, the British have found in their experiments 
that it makes a difference in the air currents and you have 
difficulty with your airplanes landing on the deck. The ideal 
‘airplane carrier apparently is one without stacks. The Brit- 
ish, when they place the Nelson and the Rodney in commission 
as part of their battleship fleet and retire four of their old 
„Vessels, will have entered into competition with us, because 
they will have tried, and rightly, to build better battleships 
than we now possess, 

I now yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am interested in what 
the Senator says about the Rodney and the Nelson being the 
most complete and up-to-date and greatest capital ships ever 
floated, perhaps. I imagine that they are in line generally 
with the United States war vessel Washington, which was re- 
cently sunk, 

Mr. KING. Superior. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah says that these 
jtwo ships are superior to the Washington. What I want to find 
out is this: Why is it that these great new ships are added to 
the British fleet while the Washington, which was probably 
greater than any other one that we have, was sent to the 
bottom as the target of airplanes? How did that come about? 

The Senator is on the Naval Affairs Committee; and I think 
a great many Americans would like to know why it is that 
while Great Britain is adding to her capital ships the greatest 
and strongest and most powerful that were ever put afloat the 
United States is sending to the bottom of the sea her ships of 
like kind and character, at great loss to the taxpayers of this 
country, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, does not the Senator know that 

that was all arranged at the time of the treaty and all agreed 
to by the different countries? 
Mr. McKELLAR, If that was all arranged at the time the 
treaty was agreed to, how in the name of Heaven did anybody 
ever have the effrontery to talk about a ratio of 5 and 5 as 
between the United States and Great Britain? 

Mr. HALB. I expect to say a word about that later on, 
when I answer some of the statements that have been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am just wondering. I should like to 
have somebody give a reason. The Senator says it was named 
in the bond; it was named in the agreement. If this marvelous 
inequality of naval armament was named in the bond, why in 
the world did anybody have the effrontery to call that an 
equality of naval armament? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, it was not only named in the 
bond, but it was agreed to by the governments of the various 
nations. It was agreed to by this body. It was agreed to by 
the Senator; at least he did not raise his yoice against it. 
Everything that was done in that conference was submitted to 
the Senate, and we knew exactly what we were doing when we 
ratified the agreement, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says we knew exactly what 
we were doing. 

Mr. HALE, If we did not, we ought to have. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ah! That is different. 

Mr. HALE. We had every chance in the world to know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator certainly never knew any- 
thing about the elevation-of-guns question until after the 
agreement was ratified. That was the joker that neither the 
Senator nor any other Senator seems to have found. 

Mr. HALE. I will answer that later. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
has stated that I said the Nelson and the Rodney were the 
two greatest battleships afloat. I am not prepared to make 
that statement, because I do not know. What I stated was 
that I presumed they were the greatest battleships that the 
British Government were able to build. Of course we have 
nothing but newspaper information on that subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator says we have 
nothing but newspaper information on that subject. As a rule, 
newspaper information is fairly accurate; but, waiving that 
for the moment, why has not the committee which is support- 
ing this bill information to give us that is accurate? We ought 
to know, this Government ought to know, the Senate ought to 
know, what is being done under this so-called equality-of-naval- 
armaments agreement. Equality! The kind of equality that 
puts America away down in the second place, and, as some 
people contend, possibly in the third place in naval armament! 

Mr. KING. The Senator must not ask disturbing questions. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I had a good deal of difficulty in even 
finding out whether there had been a protest against the eleva- 
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tion of the guns and what that protest was, I should like to 
say further to the Senator from Tennessee that I do not be- 
lieve that our nayal experts considered for one minute that 
there was any question but that we had a right to elevate the 
guns, and I do not see why they should. I think the treaty is 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with what the Senator says as 
to our nayal officers’ belief about the matter. I think unques- 
tionably our naval officers knew, because they certainly are as 
good naval officers as there are in the world, and as competent 
and as efficient. I think they knew. I think they thought they 
had a perfect right to elevate their guns. I think they thought 
they were getting under this agreement an equality of naval 
armaments as between us and Great Britain. They merely did 
not get it. Those who conducted the negotiations for America 
were outtraded. That is all there is about it. Our British 
brethren just simply outtraded them, outgeneraled them. 
They got by diplomacy what they could not possibly get in 
any other way, and it looks as if by that same token they are 
now getting by diplomacy what they can not get in any other 
way. In other words, they have no right, they virtually admit 
they have no right, to protest against our elevating the guns; 
but by the exercise of judicious diplomacy they are keeping us 
from appropriating money to elevate these guns so as to put 
our Nayy in a position where we can defend our country. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, when we agreed to the Wash- 
ington conference we scrapped 11 capital ships. Four of these 
were battle cruisers. The rest, as I recollect, were battleships. 
I will ask the Senator from Maine to correct me if I am in 
error. 

Mr. HALE. That is correct. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that subject, may I ask him another question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GERRY. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why was it that we scrapped all of our 
battle cruisers, which were supposed to be faster, and a great 
many people thought they were better? 

Mr. KING. All but two. 

Mr. GERRY. Four were scrapped and two we are turning 
into airplane carriers. We had six at the time. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Why did we scrap four, when- Great 
Britain did not scrap any of hers, as I recall? She still has 
them. She still has her battle cruisers. 

Mr. GERRY. I was coming to that in a moment. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee should not ask me conundrums as to why 
the Washington conference did things. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very curious about why they did. 

Mr. GERRY. I have been curious about a good many things 
in the agreement myself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. GERRY. But the British retained four battle cruisers 
among their capital ships. We scrapped four of our battle 
cruisers, and retained two, and turned those two into airplane 
carriers, 

Mr. KING. The work has not been completed. It is in 
process. 

Mr. GERRY. I should say we eventually will turn them 
into airplane carriers. They are in process of construction 
now. The Senator from Utah is entirely correct. 

The American naval experts have always held, I think, as 
a naval policy, that the battleship is a more efficient fighting 
unit than the battle ernisers; and I think the Battle of Jut- 
land very strongly sustained this policy of the American Navy. 
The battle cruiser, while having greater speed, as the Senator 
from Tennessee has yery well said, has also lighter armament; 
and while she carries heavy guns, and is able very often to 
choose her position -of attack on account of her speed, yet 
when she has to give battle I think the preponderance of our 
naval opinion is sound when it holds that she undoubtedly 
will have the worst of it, as happened to Beatty's battle 
squadron in the Battle of Jutland, where he lost two of his 
battle cruisers. 

The British, as I understand, at the time of the Washing- 
ton conference did not have a sufficient number of modern 
battleships, and the ratio in that conference was based on 
tonnage. To make up that tonnage, the British retained 4 of 
their battle cruisers, and also retained the Hood, which was the 
greatest battleship afloat, and probably one of the greatest 
fighting ships. At the end of the Washington conference the 
tonnage that they had was 580,450, as compared to that of the 
United States of 525,850. 

When the Nelson and the Rodney are added to the fleet, 
and 4 of the oldest English battleships are scrapped—for 


Great Britain at the present time has 22 to our 18, and when 
the Rodney and the Nelson are completed she will have 20 
to our 18—the tonnage for Great Britain will be 558,950, and 
for the United States 525,850. 

She will still haye a slightly superior tonnage. But, more 
than that, now we have 5 battleships, with an elevation of 30 
degrees for their guns. Of these 5 ships, 3 in the Colorado 
class have a speed of 21 knots and eight 16-inch guns, and we 
have 2 in the California class, with a speed of 21 knots, and 
carrying twelve 14-inch guns. These 5 ships have a range of 
30,000 yards plus. 

At the present time the Hood has a speed of 31 knots, has 
15-inch guns, and a range of 30,000 yards. Then there is the 
Glorious class, 2 ships, with a speed of 30 knots, 15-inch guns, 
and a range of 24,300 yards. Five ships of the Qucen Elizabeth 
class, with a speed of 25 knots, 15-inch guns, and a range of 
24,300 yards, We, therefore, have 5 ships that can outrange 
anything the British fleet has, with the exception of the Hood. 

When the Rodney and the Nelson are added to the British 
fleet, they will have 3 ships having as great a range as our 5, 
and they will have 5 ships of the Queen Elizabeth class of 
much greater range than our 13 remaining ships. 

I do not intend to give here all the ranges of the various 


ships, because tables have been put into the Recorp showing 
these ranges in the very able address which the chairman of 


the committee made on the 23d of last May, and I believe they 
have also been put into the Recorp in the House. I know they 
have been put into the Rxconb two or three times. 

Even a casual study shows convincingly that five of our 


ships compare favorably in range with all the British ships 


and are equal to three of them, when the Rodney and these 
new ships are added. Our remaining 13 ships are inferior in 
range to the 17 British ships. It is also fair to state that our 
armaments are heavier than that of the four battie ernisers, 


and that the question of speed is not so important as it appears 


on its face, because in a fleet action a fleet can only operate 
effectively according to the speed of its slowest ships, and our 
superior armament, I believe, offsets the superior speed of the 
British battle cruisers. 

It can not but be apparent that the greater range of the 
total British fleet gives them an undoubted advantage over 
our fleet, and if we leave out the decision as to what the 
equality under the 5-5-3 ratio is, basing it solely on tonnage, 
which apparently was the yardstick used by the conference, 
and taking into consideration both armament and range of 
guns, it seems perfectly obvious that we are not equal to the 
British fleet, and especially will that be the case when the two 
new ships of the Rodney class are added. 

There is no doubt that at the present time we are inferior 
to the British Fleet in capital ships, because we have not yet 
put the blisters on those of our battleships which require them, 
nor haye we done over six of our older ships and put the proper 
protection against aircraft upon their decks or changed their 
boilers so that they can maintain the original speed for 
which they were built. These improvements, I understand, are 
to be brought up in another bill at this Session, which un- 
doubtedly should be passed. There is no question but that the 
blisters are necessary. The Senator from Utah has already 
called attention to how the British utilized those blisters to 
increase their gun range. The blisters are protection against 
torpedoes, mines, and bombs and are one of the lessons we 
learned from the Great War, They are not on these older ships, 
because the ships were built prior to the time we had the 
information, The boilers on these six vessels are also old, but 
can be replaced by boilers that were to be put in some of the 
ships authorized to be destroyed; and the change of fire control 
is also easily made. I understand the alterations of these six 
ships will cost something over $18,000,000. The elevation of 
the guns would cost $6,500,000. 

Apparently there is no question of infringement of the 
treaty in regard to the deck protection and the improvement of 
the boilers. In fact, I think that deck protection as set forth 
in the treaty is permissible. I believe Hon. Ramsey MacDonald, 
when he was prime minister, raised some question as to 
whether we had a right to change to oil burners; but that has 
not been pressed, and I do not think there is any question but 
that we have the right to do it under the treaty. 

When the departments are advocating these changes in re- 
gard to construction in the engine room, and torpedo protec- 
tion, and deck construction, it seems to me rather absurd to say 
that that is not competitive, but that the elevation of the guns 
is. The real fact is that the vital thing to insure the equality 
of our fleet is the elevation of the guns, and I do not think 
there is any doubt but that batb Honses of Congress would be 
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in favor of this elevation if it were not for the fact that the 
administration is against it. 

Mr. President, I have already gone into the question of the 
competition that must arise every time any nation adds a 
battleship. I have already shown how France and Italy con- 
tend the elevation of the guns is not a violation of the treaty. 
France has already elevated her guns, and I think Italy has, 
and Japan claims there is no violation of the treaty in doing 
that. I do not believe there is any doubt, under those circum- 
stances, but that Japan will elevate her guns. Practically 
the only country that will not do so will be the United States, 
and we will be left with 13 of our ships with an elevation of 
15 degrees, and all of the British Fleet will have an elevation 
of 20 degrees or better, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
inquiry? 

5 x GERRY. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Jta 

Mr, KING. I ask this for information. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that he has emphasized too much the question of 
fun elevation? The Senator stated, in substance, that that 
Was one of the vital questions in connection with battleship 
construction. I make this inquiry in view of the statement 
made by Secretary Wilbur, and I think possibly by some of 
the nayal constructors, that we deliberately placed the eleva- 
tion of our guns, except upon the last ships, at 15 degrees, and 
that we deliberately sacrificed speed to weight and tonnage. 
Apparently the deduction would be warranted, from the state- 
ment to which I have just referred, that our naval construc- 
tors and the General Board having charge of the construction 
of battleships and cruisers did not attribute the importance 
to great range which the Senator from Rhode Island attributes 
to it, and which Japan and Great Britain evidently attribute 
to great range. 

I would be glad to get the Senator's view upon that question, 
because it is quite important, if our Navy Department has a 
mistaken policy. If they deliberately chose a 1i-degree angle 
instead of a 20, that is a question we ought to inquire into. 
Or is it a subject rather of observation and possible criticism? 
If that is the wisest thing to do, then we can have no com- 
plaint with Great Britain or Japan or France for elevating 
their guns to an angle of 30 degrees. Not being a naval con- 
structor and making no claim to any scientific knowledge in 
regard to these matters, I have no opinion. I had assumed 
that great range was a very important consideration in our 
naval craft. We always seek range and still greater range. 
We build big guns in order to get greater range. We put more 
explosives into our great guns in order to secure greater range. 
We elevate our guns in order to get greater firing distance. 
Yet our naval constructors deliberately have chosen a lesser 
elevation instead of a greater. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Utah asked that question. I think the answer to it is 
this, from what I can gather from naval officers, that before 
the war it was not believed that it would be possible to make 
the percentage of hits at great range, but with the increased 
efficiency of fire control and the experience they gathered from 
the war they found that they were able to make hits at a 
much greater range than they had supposed possible before the 
war. 

You will find, if you look at the table of the eleyation of our 
guns, that the five ships—three of the Colorado class and two 
of the California class, which stand as our latest construction 
in battleships—have a range of 30 degrees. Those were the 
ships which were built after the lessons of the war were 
learned. At the period before the war the English went to 20 
degrees, Our ships had 15 degrees. 

Apparently our naval officers felt that that was as far as you 
could go with the elevation and expect accurate shooting. That 
they have changed their opinion is proven by the latest ships 
we have built, and I think that is really the Navy Depart- 
ment's answer. There is no question, as I have said before, 
that the use of heavy armament has always been a policy of the 
American Navy instead of extreme speed, and I suggest in all 
fairness that the British did not gain great advantage in a 
fleet unit from their speed as a great many people supposed, 
because a fleet must be operated according to the Speed of 
the slowest ships. Fast battle cruisers could use their speed, of 
course, for scouting, and by getting ahead they would have a 
better opportunity with their torpedoes; but that is probably 
offset, when they come in close range, by their not being able 
to stand the same punishment the battleships could stand. 
That is one reason why Beatty lost two in the Battle of J utland. 
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Two of the older vessels that have to be repaired need better 
fire control, und undoubtedly they should have it, because when 
we have not eflicient fire control it is very dificult to make 
hits. I think, if I recollect correctly, that. in the battle of 
the Falkland Islands, where Sturdee sunk Von Spee’s fleet, he 
came against cruisers with his two battle cruisers. Von Spee 
did not realize when he came to the Falkland Islands that he 
was going to meet battle cruisers. But he found them lying 
there, and Sturdee, as the Senator from Utah knows, piped his 
men to breakfast, increased his speed, and was able to lie out 
of range and hit the enemy cruisers. Apparently his fire con- 
trol did not work very well, because I find statements as to 
battery control, which meant that they were unable for some 
reason to use their fire control and with it accuracy of fire 
at long range. Then they closed in, with the result that they 
came within the range of the enemy's guns and suffered some 
casualties. In Mr. Churchill's book I think there is a state- 
ment showing how much ammunition they used up and how the 
British sent out additional ammunition for them in case they 
should meet an enemy returning to port. I am referring to that 
to show how necessary it is to have modern fire control, so we 
can get longer ranges for battle. 

There is another point to be considered. The real competi- 
tion that exists between navies to-day is in the destroyers, sub- 
marines, and cruisers. What we are most in need of in the 
way of ships are cruisers. We only have 10 of 7,500 tons. 
Eight more will come up to be voted for at this session, and 
that would only give us 18. To be sure they will be very 
modern, very effective, and a very great fighting factor. 

The British, as I recollect, at the time of the treaty had 
something like 45 cruisers. Of course, those were small cruisers. 
Great Britain has now under construction 8 light cruisers, 
2 of 7,550, 1 of 9,750, and 5 of 10,000 tons each. The rest 
of the British light cruisers are vessels ranging from 3,500 
to 5,550 tons. While undoubtedly when we get these new 
cruisers we will haye a preponderance of 10,000-ton cruisers, 
yet the fact remains that Great Britain has a great number 
of very useful light cruisers of 3,500 tons and more—40 or 
50 of them. These will be most important in commerce de- 
stroying and in general sea action. 

Japan has built or is building 25 light cruisers of from 3,100 
to 10,000 tons. 

There, Mr. President, is the real difficulty and the great 

competitive feature in the treaty. While the size of light 
cruisers is limited to a displacement of 10,000 tons, any coun- 
try has a right under the treaty to build as many as it sees fit. 
The same is true of the number of submarines and destroyers. 
Therefore it seems to me that it is certainly straining to con- 
strue that the elevation of the guns on our battleships could 
in any way be considered as a violation of the treaty or of the 
spirit of it or could tend to increased competition. 
. Of course, no Senator for a moment would wish us to 
deviate from what the treaty lays down. American honor 
comes first. But I think, and our Secretary of State has held, 
and all the other nations except Great Britain, who is an 
interested party, have held that it is not a violation of the 
treaty and that the only question is one of policy as to whether 
it might stir up competitive construction. For my part I 
believe It is our duty as one of the great factors of peace to 
see that our Navy is on a parity with any other navy of the 
world, In no way can this be construed as competition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat may I ask him whether he would be willing to go one 
step further and say that he believes the American Navy ought 
to be made second to none in the world? 

Mr. GERRY. I agree entirely on that point with the Sena- 
tor. I thought I had covered it. The American Navy has 
always been a great factor in the peace of the world and, as 
the Senator from Tennessee has said, it should be second to 
none. It should go shoulder to shoulder with the other nations 
of the world in advancing civilization. 

Mr. McCORMIGCK. Mr. President, I understand the Senate 
to-morrow will consider the so-called Isle of Pines treaty in 
open executive session. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senate is going on with the naval 
appropriation bill to-morrow. However, if any Senator wants 
to make a speech on the Isle of Pines treaty, I shall have no 
objection to laying aside the appropriation bill for that pur- 
pose, but I would like to keep the appropriation bill before the 
Senate. We can lay it aside to take up the treaty, but we 
would have to go into open executive session to do that. I 
shall be willing to agree to that at any time to-morrow. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Would the Senator from Maine object 
if we should go into open executive session when the Senate 
assembles to-morrow? 


Mr. HALE. I would like to meet in legislative session and 
take up the naval appropriation bill, and then at any time the 
Senator wants to go into open executive session I shall be 
willing to do so. 

Mr. McCORMICK. That is satisfactory. Under those cir- 
cumstances I desire to give notice that I shall address the 
Senate on the subject of the so-called Isle of Pines treaty at 
the first opportunity to-morrow, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the people of the State of 
North Carolina are intensely interested in our Navy and its 
present condition, Perhaps the people as a whole in no other 
State in the Union are as greatly interested in the welfare of 
the American Navy as they. There is a very good reason for 
this. There has not been a period in our national history when 
there has not been some North Carolinian in high position in 
naval cireles, and who as a result has contributed to the wide 
discussion of naval matters among the people of my State. 
The people of North Carolina have formed their attachment 
to and interest in the Navy after mature discussion, pro 
and con, as to the merits of this arm of our national defense. 
We recall with a great deal of pride that John Paul Jones, who 
was virtually the father of the American Navy, notwithstand- 
ing the nominal positions held by Washington, Arnold, and 
others, prior to his advent as a great American sea fighter at 
the early age of 28 years, spent his boyhood days in North 
Carolina. North Carolinians tell their children about the 
adventures of the good ship Ranger and recount with glowing 
pride the story of the Bon Homme Richard. 

Following the Revolutionary period and before the Navy 
Department was created by act of Congress there were those 
who represented North Carolina in Congress who fought the 
idea of creating such a department, On April 25, 1798, Nathan- 
iel Macon, Joseph McDowell, and Robert Williams, all names 
that grace the pages of North Carolina history, spoke in oppo- 
sition to such a measure. Since that time we have had five 
men who have held the office of Secretary of the Navy, and our 
people have been taught the value and need of a navy as per- 
haps the people of no other State have. It is an enviable rec- 
ord, Mr. President, and one I believe of which no other State 
in the Union can boast, that North Carolina has had five Sec- 
retaries of the Navy. They are as follows: John Branch, 1829; 
George E. Badger, 1841; William A. Graham, 1850; James C. 
Dobbin, 1853; and Josephus Daniels, from 1913 to 1921, the 
period in which the American Navy reached its zenith in men, 
equipment, and efficiency. Under the leadership of Josephus 
Daniels during the World War the splendid accomplishments 
of the American Navy afforded the theme for song and praises 
throughout the world. Josephus Daniels held this office longer 
than any other Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. President, there are 49 rear admirals in the United States 
Navy to-day, and North Carolina can claim five out of that 49. 
They are Rear Admiral Edward A. Anderson, Rear Admiral 
Andrew T. Long, Rear Admiral Thomas Washington, Rear Ad- 
miral Archibald H. Seales, and Surg. Gen. Edward R. Stitt, 
of the Medical Corps. Out of 197 officers who have reached the 
grade of captain, North Carolina has four, who are Capt. Robert 
W. McNeely, Capt. Rufus Z. Johnston, Capt. Lyman Cotten, 
and Capt. Percy Foote. There are 35 ship officers who have 
reached the rank of commander, and out of these the following 
are from North Carolina: Adolphus Staton, Louis P. Davis, 
John J. London, John N. Ferguson, David W. Bagley, William 
Henry Lee, Hollis M. Cooley, Henry E. Russell, Emmett Gudger, 
and Walter Sharp. Among the lieutenant commanders in the 
Navy, we find from North Carolina William Robinson Smith, 
William Cook Owen, Henry George Cooper, William T. Malli- 
son, Augustus Rieger, Chauncey A. Lucas, Joseph Norfleet, 
Leslie Jordan, George B. Ashe, Eugene T. Oates, Donald ©. 
Goodwin, Jay Louis Kerley, Robertson Weeks, and Donald Pat- 
terson. Among those who are on the retired list from North Car- 
olina are Rear Admiral Victor Blue, Commodore James Philip 
Parker, Capt. Allen H. Rogers, Capt. James E. Palmer, Comman- 
der Archibald Davis, and Commander William Scott Whitted. 

The people of my State, Mr. President, are keenly interested 
in the present condition of the American Navy. We recognize 
the fact that we are bound by certain treaty obligations to keep 
our Navy within a given size. While the people of North Caro- 
lina are absolutely against any idea of nations racing with 
each other in the increase of naval armaments, yet they believe 
in a navy that is in keeping with our national dignity, unsur- 
passed as a sea-fighting force, capable of maintaining our na- 
tional honor at home and abroad and protecting American com- 
merce wherever our flag sails. When our representatives went 
into the armament conference, Mr. President, and agreed upon 
a certain limitation of naval armament and that our Navy 
should not be expanded beyond a given size, they also by such 
action committed themselves to maintain the ratio agreed upon 
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in that conference. In my opinion, Mr. President, we are obli- 
gated to maintain a position equal to that of Great Britain as 
limited by the arms conference. 

I was yery much astonished to note that the President of the 
United States, according to the statement of Secretary of State 
Hughes, was apparently opposed to the elevation of the guns 
on certain of our capital ships. To my mind this is an im- 
portant matter for the American Navy. A capital ship whose 
gun range is not sufficient to permit it to get within firing dis- 
tance of its enemy is practically worthless. I wish to insert 
at this point comparative tables showing the size, elevation, 
and range of guns on the capital ships in the British Navy, the 
American Navy, and the Japanese Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 

Capital ships of the United States (size, elevation, and range of guns) 


eter of | in cal- | vation 30° 
iber 
45 22,900 | 27,400 | 34, 500 
45 22,900 | 27,400 | 34,500 
45 22,900 | 27,400 | 34, 500 
50 24,000 28, 400 35, 500 
50 24,000 | 28,400 35, 700 
50 24,000 28, 400 35, 500 
50 24, 000 | 28,400 | 35, 500 
50 24, 000 | 28,400 | 35, 500 
45 21, 000 | 25,100 | 32,400 
45 21,000 25, 100 32,400 
45 21,000 | 25,100 | 32,400 
45 21,000 | 25,100 | 32,400 
45 21, 000 25, 100 | 32, 400 
45 21,000 | 25, 100 | 32,400 
50 23, 500 | 29, 400 | 35, 500 
50 23, 500 | 29, 400 35, 500 
45 21, 600 26, 000 | 32,000 
45 21,600 | 26,000 | 32,000 
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Capital ships of the British Empire (size, elevation, and ra 
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1 Approximately only. Nelson and Rodney have 30° elevation and range over 
30,000 yards. 
? Battle cruisers. 


Capital ships of Japan (size, elevation, and range of guns) 


Turret guns 
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Diameter are 
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Because of the fact that there is no exchange of information on the 
part of Japan in the matter of maximum elevation and range in yards 
it is not possible to give exact data on these points. However, it is 
generally accepted that the elevation and range correspond to that 
of the guns of similar character on the ships of the British Empire, 
and it is known that the Japanese have elevated the guns of their 
older ships since commissioning. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Thus it will be seen, Mr: President, that 
only five of our battleships have a maximum angle of elevation 
in excess of 15 degrees, and outside of these five none of these 
ships has a range in excess of 24,000 yards, while none of the 
ships of Great Britain has a maximum angle of elevation of 
less than 20 degrees, and many of her guns outrange our guns, 
Save those on our ships as indicated in the table which I have 
inserted in the Recorp, and now we are advised that the two 
ships Great Britain is building will surpass anything that has 
ever been built in the way of fighting machinery afloat. 

It will be noted that we do not exchange information with 
Japan as to the maximum angle of elevation and the range in 
gun power, but it will also be noted that the guns on all of her 
capital ships are either 14-inch or 16-inch with a length in 
caliber of 45 feet. It is worthy of note, Mr. President, that all 
the capital ships of the Japanese Navy are first-class fighting 
ships. As much can not be said for the ships in our Navy. It 
strikes me as being vitally important that we should raise 
the elevation of the guns on our ships. 

Mr. President, it is time that we took a careful survey of the 
actual condition of our Navy, and just how it ranks as an effi- 
cient fighting force. There is some opinion, and there are 
strong facts in support of such opinion, that the Amercian Navy 
ranks third as an efficient fighting force. I have here an article 
which appeared in the Dearborn Independent on the 10th of 
January, 1925, which gives a great deal of information as to 
the present condition of our Navy, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert it in the Recorp at this point, omitting the 
illustrations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Dearborn Independent, January 10, 1925] 
WHAT Is zun Present CONDITION or Our Nayy?—Have THE “ OLD 


FOGIES “ og OUR STATHSMEN AND POLITICIANS ALLOWED OUR NAYAL 
Power ro RUN Down? 


(By Stephen Poole) 


Why did American naval officers tow the uncompleted battleship 
Washington out to sea and sink her with bombing and target practice? 

Is the United States sinking American battleships while other nations 
who engaged in the 5-5-3 treaty are ignoring the terms of the treaty 
and destroying only blue prints? Or are other signatories to the treaty 
faithfully complying with its terms? 

What is the condition of the American Navy to-day? Has it been 
allowed to run down, and are we below our allowance under the treaty 
terms? 

What about the battleship and aircraft controversy? Is the former 
obsolete and has the advent of aircraft swept it from the seas? 

These and similar questions have passed through the minds of 
American citizens daring the past few weeks, There has been a sudden 
stir of public interest in the condition of our Navy. What is the truth 
about it? 

One thing can be said for our Army and Nayy officers: When you 
approach them seeking proper information, you usually get it. This 
can not be said for all Government servants in Washington. An Army 
or Navy officer will give you his answer straight from the shoulder Ir 
the information is permissible, you get it; if not, you are told so. 

Only a few days ago I interviewed one of-our best-known admirals 
and put a question to him that involved a criticism of the arms con- 
ference treaty. Like a flash he responded: “ Sir, naval officers are not 
responsible for treaties. It is not for us to criticize or commend them. 
That is a question for the Executive and the Senate. They give us 
our orders, and it is up to us to obey them.” 

So much for our alleged danger of militarism. Our officers completely. 
recognize the authority of the civilian servants of the people. Military? 
Yes. Militaristic? No! 

The question of the present fitness of our Navy involves, in the first 
place, our obligations under the arms conference treaty. There is a 
sharp division of opinion as to whether a great national mistake was 
made in the framing of the treaty. However that may be, it should be 
definitely understood that nayal officers did not frame the treaty, They 
were requested to compile certain data; they doubtless made recom- 
mendations, but it Is a safe assumption that their recommendations 
were largely ignored. 

The nations entering the treaty limiting naval armament agreed 
to regulate their naval strength principally in what is known as capital 
ships, to wit, battleships. (Sometimes battle cruisers are sọ listed.) 
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Whe treaty itself sets forth the names of the ships to be scrapped and 
those to be retained. Provision is made for replacement of the capital 
ships retained at the expiration of 20 years, as it is estimated their use- 
fulness would have ceased within that time. It was agreed that the 
following capital ships could be retained: 


United States 


Pu — 2, 
EA SAT VEET WENE TE KUMETE TEANA EARNE HE 
UA eS REE ATES SO EA a oon 

A/ CeCe Ed Reis TAS SES LEE eae AES RS „ 
ü A AAA KKK 20, 000 
lie eff ee — 500, 650 
British Empire Tonnage 
oyal Borer ena 25, 750 
Royal rt a gS SIRE PLE CTO GES EN OAT NOIRE 25, 750 
66. ͤ ͤ—— K Ue la Re — 25, 750 
BR CRONIN e 25, 750 
0 — — . BR DY en ht - 25, 750 
laya... fs 27. 500 
Valiant — 27,500 
Barham__ — 27,500 
Queen Eliza 2 500 
Wurspite 27, 500 
8 —— 25, 000 
Emperor of India 25, 000 
Iron Duke !!!.!!! r.... Os ei 25, 600 
pT er SE EA ATL RE PIN tO 25, 000 
1 ͤ ͤÄ-- . — 5ʃx' “ , 
1 —— E ⁵ N SAE S int NE ie a RTI ws 26.500 
F eS Aes ee Cale A ER Sie tne cee ME Oe SOL AE 26, 500 
C CET ET STATE See AU ES SA Ae 8, 500 
CS a EE SE TES 2 500 
Ring George Woes re a a ek O00. 
c — —. Ä ⅛ . — 23, 000 
Wenn,. ein bel 0 
Wie 580, 450 
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Under the terms of the treaty the United States was allowed the 
completion of two ships of the West Virginia class, after which we 
were obligated to scrap the North Dakota and the famous old Dela- 
ware. This has been done, With these ships scrapped, the total 
tonnage to be retained by the United States was fixed at 525,850 tons, 

The British Empire is allowed the construction of two new ships 
that will probably be complete in 1926. Upon their completion the 
four old ships—Thunderer, King George V, Ajaz, and Centurion—are 
to be destroyed. The two new ships under construction are not to 
exceed 35,000 tons each. After the scrapping of the four old ships 
mentioned the total tonnage of the British Empire will be 558,950 
tons. 

No capital ship is allowed to carry a gun with a caliber in excess 
of 16 inches. 

Aircraft carriers are allowed as follows: British Empire, 135,000 
tons; United States, 135,000 tons; Japanese Empire, 81,000 tons. 

It will be recalled that this is a flve power treaty, but since the 
navy power of France and Italy is comparatively small the figures 
relating to them need not be given here, 

The terms of the treaty provided that “a vessel to be scrapped 
must be placed in such condition that it can not be put to combatant 
use.“ It is necessary either to break the vessel up or convert it to 
target use exclusively. 

What about this treaty? Are the signatory powers living up to it? 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, on December 8, 1924 said: “Bach 
signatory power has carried out with scrupulous exactness the treaty 
provisions.” 

It is not likely that a responsible official would give such assurance 
to the American people unless he had most convincing information 
that it was true, 


The United States could not publicly send a representative of our 
Government abroad to check up on what the other powers are doing. 
Imagine the indignation that would sweep this country were England 
or Japan to send sn envoy here to take an Inventory of our fleet. 
Nations still maintain some appearance of national honor, and when 
they give their word for these matters they expect it to be taken, 
However, we may safely assume that no country is depending abso- 
lutely upon what the other says. They have their own avenues of 
information, which are usually accurate and extensive. So when our 
Secretary of the Navy makes the statement that other nations are 
carrying out the treaty provisions “with scrupulous exactness” we 
may have some confidence in the statement. 

Thus it follows that the battleship Washington, being listed in the 
treaty as one of the ships to be scrapped, the time for its scrap- 
ping expiring February 17, 1925, no blame attaches to our naval offi- 
cers for her sinking. Had they waited until the last day they would 
have had to open her pet cocks, let her fill with water, and sink to 
the bottom; they would have thrown away an opportunity to increase 
their technical knowledge as to the value of these post-Jutland ships 
in resisting attack. 

When I discussed the sinking of the Washington with a high naval 
officer, who in his time had sent some of our old ships to the bottom, 
he said: “ Do you suppose that naval officers took any pride in sink- 
ing the Washington? Some of them had tears in their eyes. I know 
that I had when I sent some of our old ones down. You must remem- 
ber that naval officers take great pride in the construction of these 
ships. It is heartbreaking to destroy one of them. But there is our 
treaty, and the Navy must not be responsible for its violation. We 
did not frame the treaty, but we must obey orders and carry out its 
provisions when so directed.” 

There were, it is said, valuable lessons learned in the sinking of 
the Washington. Naturally, our officers do not publicly state what 
those lessons were. Some things, however, can be told. The first 
news reports that the Tewas had been firing on the Washington for 
three or four days were inaccurate. The first few days were given 
over to bomb experimentation. The Washington was a post-Jutland 
type of ship; that is, she was constructed after the battle of Jutland, 
participated in all the lessons learned in that great naval engage- 
ment, and, therefore, had a great many modern improvements. ‘This 
vessel embodied the latest ideas of naval architects. Were those 
ideas good ones? The tests made in sinking the Washington answered 
these questions. 

In these tests bombs were placed at vulnerable points and touched 
off, and the effect noted. For instance, there would be placed near 
a vulnerable point of the ship, below the water line, a bomb of the 
same pressure and contact as a torpedo striking the ship at that 
point. Then bombs were placed at various points on the deck, to 
note the effect of aircraft bombing; bombs of given sizes, correspond- 
ing to some naval problem, were touched off in the water at various 
distances from the ship. Then the air fleet was allowed to make its 
attack, and this was followed by the guns of the Teras. In this way 
the greatest ship ever constructed was sent to the bottom of the sea. 
It would be foolish to say that valuable facts were not learned. Of 
course, our naval officers would have preferred to keep the ship, but, 
again, we must remember the terms of the treaty. If criticism is 
justified, then it should be directed against our statesmen who for- 
mulated the terms of the treaty. 

There is no question that our treaty obligations demand that our 
naval position shall not exceed a 5-5-3 ratio. We must keep our 
naval strength down to that. But is there not also the obligation 
on our part to maintain our ratio? Is it not a duty to keep our 
naval strength up to our ratio? 

What about our condition in this respect? Are we up to our alot- 
ment, or have we fallen below it? The treaty gave us the right to 
modernize some of our older battleships. We shall avall ourselves of 
this by giving some of our older ships increased deck protection 
against aircraft, and also by giving them underwater blisters—a 
“ blister” being another hull built over the old one—as protection 
against torpedoes. These are our privileges and our plans, but they 
are not yet actualized. 

Secretary Wilbur states that We have not yet availed ourselves 
of the opportunity to modernize our ships permitted under the treaty 
and thereby preserve the ratio contemplated.” 

He also says: “To postpone the modernization of those ships is 
to gamble upon the chances of war during the next 10 years and to 
increase the possibility of such war by that degree of unpreparedness.” 

A bill, introduced last session of Congress, passed, and held up on 
a motion to reconsider until this session, providing for the necessary 
modern alterations of six of these ships, has recently been passed 
by the Senate and sent to the President. It is one important step in 
the right direction. There is also the question of “blisters” for 
underwater protection for seven other ships. New legislation is pro- 
posed to take care of this matter, and when the work is authorized 
and completed we shall then be in our proper ration as to capital ships, 
excepting in the matter of gun elevation. 


1 
The bill just passed by Congress also provides for the construction 
of eight scout. crulsers and six. river gunboats. 

The table given on this page shows the figures as October 1, 1924, 
which indicate the comparative situation with regard to capital ships. 

The figures for the British Empire include the four ships which are 
to be scrapped in 1926 and the two ships now bullding to be added to 
the fleet. 

On aircraft carriers, the figures, as of same date, are as follows: 

The United States has one ship of 12,700 tons already built; and 
is building two ships of an aggregate tonnage of 66,000. This will 
give us three of these ships with a total tonnage of 78,700. Under 
the treaty we are allowed 135,000 tons in this kind of ships, and no 
ships in excess of 85,000 tons can be built. We need, therefore; to build 
two more ships of an aggregate of 56,300 tons to reach our: allowance. 

The British Empire is in a somewhat better condition with reference 
to this kind of ships. It has three ships of 48,190 tons already built 
and is building three ships of an aggregate of 56,800 tons. This will 
give her six ships with a total tonnage of 104,490. She is allowed 
185,000 tons under the treaty, and cam therefore build one more ship of 
80,510 tons. 

The Japanese Empire has one such ship of 9,500 tons already built, 
is building two more of an aggregate of 53,900 tons, is allowed under 
the treaty 81,000 tons, and can therefore build one more of 17,600 
tons. 

The arms conference treaty consigned to the scrap heap some of 
the greatest ships ever planned, a few of which were actually 
under construction and others authorized. The United States has 
serapped 11 new ships, the latest one being. the Washington, With 
the ships that were building, our Navy would have been beyond ques- 
tion the: greatest in the world, and other world powers would have 
had to acknowledge our superiority, The treaty prevented our 
reaching naval superiority. We are certainly in second place to-day, 
and, measured as an efficient fighting force, we may even be third. 

One thing is felt to be of such vital importance that many serious 
men feel we must do it, and that is; pass legislation authorizing the 
elevation of the guns on our capital ships. There has been strong inti- 
mation that the British Empire would object on treaty grounds, but 
such an objection on such grounds would probably be hard to sustain. 
If the treaty can shackle this Nation in such a matter, we have, indeed, 
got ourselves into a mix up, As a matter of fact, France has already 
elevated her guns and no question has been raised. We have the same 
right. 

Summing up we find that on such ships a8 are Iimited by the treaty 
we must put new boilers in some; we must provide antlair-attack deck 
protection. for others; and for some we must provide protection against 
submarine attack, and on a great many of our ships we must. elevate 
our guns. In other words, we need, in the way of alterations and 
repairs allowable under the treaty, virtually to build over about half of 
such slips as constitute the backbone of our fleet. Some of these 
battleships, in event of protracted war, would not be able to maneuver 
with the fleet, because their boilers are in such condition that they 
would not stand sufficient steam pressure to make the speed. A ship 
that can not keep up with the fleet is practically worthless: It is true 
we have made temporary repairs on some of the boilers, but there 
should be nothing temporary about them. They might stand the strain 
of a navy drill to-morrow and then break down under the strenuous 
tests of a sea battle, 

Next, we need to complete the two aircraft carriers we are now con- 
strneting, and build the other two allowed us under the treaty. This 
would give us a little advantage over the British Empire, although 
they can still build one more. 

We must get along with our worked-over battleships until 1931, 
when we start gradually replacing them with new ships. 

Now, how do we stand with reference to otber ships that are not 
limited under the treaty? 

The United States has nine light cruisers of a total tonnage of 67,500 
and has one building of 7,500 tons. The bill recently passed authorizes 
the construction of eight more. 

The British Empire has 47 light cruisers of a total tonnage of 
223,530 and is building 10 more of a tonnage of 94,850. 

The Japanese Empire has 18 light cruisers of a total tonnage of 
91,440 and is building 10 more of a total tonnage of 79,565. 

Thus the United States is comparatively deficient in ight cruisers, 

The United States leads in destroyers, with 288 of a total tonnage 
of 342,086, including 14 light mine layers of the destroyer type. None 
of these are “leaders,” that is, a destroyer in excess of 1,500 tons. 
Most of these boats were laid down during the World War in an emer- 
gency program to combat German submarines, and many of them are of 
hasty construction. The greater number of them are tied up in navy 
yards without crews. There are only.109 of these ships in commission. 

Our ratio in destroyers stands: United States, 9.77; British Empire, 
6.05; Japanese Empire, 3.00. 

In fleet submarines—submarines capable of fighting with a fleet we 
have three of a total tonnage of 3,818; they are, however, all out of 
commission due to engine failures. We have four building of 6,378 
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total tonnage. Another, of the mine-laying type, not vet laid down, is 
not described, probably. for official reasons. 

The British Empire has eight fleet submarines built of 16,460 total 
tonnage and one buliding of 1,480 tons. 

3 Japanese Empire has 1 of 1,400 tons and 22 building of 34,310 

Japan is far in the lead with fleet submarines, the United States 
holding a. poor third. 

The story is somewhat different in first-line submarines, which 
might properly be called “ coast-defense submarines.” 

The United. States has 44 built of a total tennage of 38,386 and is 
building 6 more of 5,436 total tonnage. 

The British Empire has 82 built of a total tonnage of 31,030 and 
2 more building of a total tonnage of 1,780. 

The Japanese Empire has 36 built of 29,764 total tons and 7 bulld- 
ing of 6,994 total tons. 

We lead slightly in this type, 

It will be observed that in numbers and tonnage not limited by the 
treaty we compare favorably with the other powers, with the excep 
tion of fleet submarines and light cruisers. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that a great many of the vessels, particularly destroyers and 
fleet submarines, which are listed as part of our strength are not in 
commission, and the construction of a great many of them is not of 
the best. 

We are behind in our ratio as to personnel. 


The standing by per- 
centage is as follows: 


This shows that Japan hag her full quota, the British Empire is con 
siderably behind its quota, and the United States is still further behind 
its quota, 

What about aircraft? Are the “old fogtes “ in the Navy preventing 
the development of aireraft? Is the battleship really obsolete? 

Make no mistake, the Navy has—and always bas had—an aircraft 


program and policy. Indefinite charges about the old fogles in the 
Navy have been greatly overworked. 

When the Wright brothers made their first fight at Fort Myer, Va., 
two naval officers—who have since risen to high rank—stood watching, 
and when the Wrights made that short but successful little flight, one 
officer turned to the other and said. The Navy must get busy on 
thing.“ The Navy has been busy ever since, and in a much more in- 
telligent manner than has Congress, Curiously enough, one of the 
naval officers just referred to is one who is-frequently characterized as 
an “old fogte“! 

Remember this, since 1914 the Navy Board has been asking Congress 
every penny for aviation that it was thought it could get, and usually 
it has asked for much more than Congress saw fit to appropriate. 

Remember this also, since 1908 these “old fogies" have been teach- 
ing flying at Annapolis. It is but fair to say that these “old fogies ” 
seem to have been awake long befòre most of our 110,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. That's their business. 

The position aircraft takes in the Navy would: require too much 
space to explain, but, briefly, aircraft is not considered the most im- 
portant unit in the Navy. Naval officers are not the only ones who 
contend that the battleship is the backbone of the fleet. The Arms 
Conference recognized that fact and the treaty was framed along those 
lines. 

The position of the naval officer is: Until something is proved to be 
of more value and importance, do not discard the battleship. 

Major General Patrick, chief of the Army Air Service, recently. testi- 
fied before the House aircraft investigating committee that the attacks 
on the battleship Washington demonstrated that our present type of 
bombing planes would not destroy a battleship, and that our attack 
planes are still in. the experimental stage and that they will have to be 
developed to carry more powerful bombs. This should be a sufficient 
answer to those whe claim the airship has replaced the battleship. 
Our Navy must deal in facts, not in speculative theory. 

Naval officers have accurate data and information as to what all 
known types of aircraft will do. They consider aireraft as an im- 
portant unit of the fleet, just as is the submarine aud the destroyer, 
but only an auxiliary, The Navy recognizes the fact that we need 
seouting, fighting, bombing, and observation planes, and that a pre- 
ponderance of such auxiliaries might turn the tide of battle, 

But bear this in mind: A lighter-than-air ship, twice the size of the 
Shenandoah—and such a one has not yet been built—could carry only 
25 short tons of weight. The cruising radius of aircraft is not sufficient 
at present to carry any great amount of ammunition und be a fighting 
factor. any distance at sea, 
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It is true that at present our Navy is below our treaty allowance. 
Nayy officers are not to blame for that, but those who govern and con- 
trol appropriations, However, it is also true that the Arms Conference 
has made it impossible for us to reach a really 5-5-3 basis until we 
commence—about a decade hence—to replace some of our old ships with 
new, as provided in the treaty. For 10 years or more we must be 
below par, navally speaking. 

If we are fortunate enough to avoid war in the meantime, well and 
good. 

Scrapped under treaty terms 


United States 


—ũ kx 26 


British Empire 
Japanese Empire 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the first committee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Salaries, Secretary's office, Navy De- 
partment,” on page 2, line 12, after the word “ grade,” to insert 
“unless in unusually meritorious cases the President shall 
otherwise direct,” so as to read: 


Secretary of the Navy, $12,000; Assistant Secretary, and other 
personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, $146,400; in all, $158,400: Provided, 
That in expending appropriations or portions of appropriations, con- 
tained in this act for the payment for personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with “ The classification act of 1923,“ the 
average of the salaries of the total number of persons under any 
grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit shall not at 
any time exceed the average of the compensation rates specified for 
the grade by such act, and in grades in which only one position is 
allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the average of 
the compensation rates for the grade unless in unusually meritorious 
cases the President shall otherwise direct. 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, before leaving the matter which 
has been under consideration I wish to make an observation 
or two. I supposed the Senator from Maine [Mr. HAE] was 
going to give the promised reply to the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. McKernan] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], and I will yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. HALE. I bad intended to make a reply, but I under- 
stand that there are two or three other Senators who are going 
to speak on this same subject, and I thought I should like to 
hear from the others before I made my reply. ; 

Mr. KING. It may be that the Senator would have a chance 
to make two speeches, 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from Utah desire to make 
a speech on this matter? 

Mr. KING. No; I merely wish to make an observation. 

Mr. HALE. Would the Senator like to make it now? 

Mr. KING. I will do so now, 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there has been considerable dis- 
eussion as to the treaty and the proper interpretation to be 
placed upon it. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] 
has called attention to the memorandum opinion submitted by 
Captain Schofield to the Navy Department. Captain Scho- 
field's interpretation is that it is not a violation of the treaty 
for any of the signatories thereto to elevate the guns upon 
their capital ships. He says that only one clause of the treaty 
deals with the question of gun elevation. In my opinion his 
interpretation of this clause is correct. It reads as follows: 

No alterations in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type of 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted except— 

And so forth. 

The Senator from Tennessee places the same construction 
upon this proyision, but there is a further provision in the 


same paragraph which some have contended constitutes a 
restriction upon the signers of the treaty and prevents them 
from elevating guns upon the capital ships which were in use 
at the time the treaty was signed. 


No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be reconstructed, 
except for the purpose of providing means of defense against air and 
submarine attack, and subject to the following rules. 


I do not contend, Mr. President, that these words are to be 
so construed, but in fairness to Great Britain and any other 
parties to the treaty when this question arises we should con- 
sider all pertinent language of the treaty and give the words 
such interpretation as they clearly call for. 

Mr. AMCE PLDAR: Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I agree with the Senator that the entire 
provisions should be considered in reaching a conclusion as to 
the proper construction of the treaty, but the Senator will 
note as to the language that he reads, namely: 


No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be reconstructed, 
except for the purpose of providing means of defense against air and 
submarine attack, and subject to the following rules. 


That there is a colon, indicating a connection with the 
language under discussion which occurs a little further down. 
After the colon come the words: 


The contracting powers may for that purpose equip existing tonnage 
with bulge or blister or antiair attack deck protection, providing the 
increase of displacement thus effected does not exceed 3,000 tons 
(8,048 metric tons) displacement for each ship. 


Then there is a period, and there follows the specific state- 
ment tô which under the circumstances, as it seems to me, we 
are brought down, so far as the elevation of guns is concerned: 


No alterations in side armor, in caliber, number or general type of 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted except— 


And so forth. 

If the elevation of guns shall be an alteration in “main arma- 
ment,” manifestly we would be going counter to the treaty; 
but if it is not an alteration in “main armament,” then we 
should not be going against the provisions of the treaty. I 
take it that under the argument of Captain Schofield, which, 
it seems to me, is unanswerable, unquestionably in elevating 
the guns there would be no alteration in “general type of 
mounting of main armament.” 

Mr. KING. I agree with the conclusion reached by the Sena- 
tor that there is nothing in the treaty, properly interpreted, 
that prohibits the United States from increasing the elevation 
of the guns of its battleships. The only point I am making is 
that the Schofield memorandum treats only one clause or part 
of the paragraph under discussion and does not refer to the 
language in another part of the paragraph upon which Great 
Britain, or, at least, some speaking for Great Britain, rests 
the contention that the treaty interdicts the elevation of guns 
on the capital ships mentioned therein. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to suggest that in the 
note of Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, to Mr. BUTLER, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he says that Great Britain does not claim that 
it would be a violation of the treaty, but that she bases her 
protest on the ground that it would be likely, even though 
within the treaty, to produce a competition in armaments 
which it was desired to avoid. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that fact; but I said that there 
were some speaking for Great Britain, or presuming to speak 
for Great Britain, who placed the interpretation upon the 
clause, to which I first called attention, that it prohibits the 
United States or any signatory of the treaty to elevate the guns 
upon capital ships. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. In the remarks which I made a little whila 
ago I bad in mind the point the Senator raises, and I read all 
of paragraph (d). 

Mr. KING. I know the Senator did. 

Mr. GERRY. Does not the Senator think that the last clause 
qualifies the general provision contained in the first clause, 
which ends with a colon? The paragraph reads; 
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No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be reconstructed, 
except for the purpose of providing means of defense against air and 
submarine attack, and subjeet to the following rules: 


There a colon is placed. 
Then it goes on to the bulge or blister, and then it goes 
‘further and in the last paragraph says: 


No alterations in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type 
of mounting of main armament shall be permitted except— 


It seems to me that the last sentence qualifies the first sen- 
tence in the paragraph and that the last sentence refers to 
the turrets, and the main words to be considered there are 
“ general type of mounting of main armament.” Does the ele- 
vation of the guns on these American ships alter the general 
type of mounting of main armament”? If it does not, then 
it is not in conflict with the entire paragraph. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the rules for the construction 
of statutes are applied—rules which are well known to law- 
yers and announced by Sutherland on the Construction of 
Statutes and other great-law writers upon statutory construc- 
tion—the contention of the Senator from Rhode Island is 
correct. It seems to me that the ‘treaty, having treated of 
the subject of guns, side armor, caliber, and so forth, exhausts 
itself with respect to that subject, aud it is not permissible 
‘to transpose the sentence dealing with these things and attach 
it to the first provision, which deals with “reconstruction,” 
and thus place guns and side armor in the category of changes 
which would be dealt with under the head of “ reconstruc- 
tion.“ However—contrary, as I conceive, to the rules of statu- 
tory coustruction—those who have insisted that we are not 
permitted to increase the elevation of our guns contend that 
the first sentence of paragraph (d), which provides against 
“reconstruction,” except for certain purposes, properly inter- 
preted, is an inhibition against the elevating of guns, because, 
as they urge, that is “reconstruction”; and they argue that 
if it is reconstruction to provide means of defense against 
air and submarine attack—as, for instance, placing protective 
decks over the ship or bulges upon the side—then it is recon- 
struction to change turrets and increase the elevation of guns. 
Their position is, that to change the elevation of guns is a 
reconstruction ef the ship as much as placing a bombproof 
deck over the hull of the ship. 

I have called attention to this matter in order to place 
before the Senate the main argument which has been urged 
against the preposition of gun elevation. 

In our relations with other countries our country must be 
most scrupulous in observing Its treaty obligations. Our Gov- 
ernment should always be just and fair in construing its laws; 
but it must observe its treaties with meticulous care, and observe 
not only the letter but the spirit of such treaties. When a 
treaty is negotiated, the honor of the Nation is involved in its 
‘fulfillment. When it enacts a statute and dealing with its own 
nationals, if the statute is unjust, it can quickly repeal it. 
If a faişe interpretation is placed upon it, as a result of which 
an injustice is done to its nationals, Congress can speedily 
protect them and provide pecuniary compensation for losses 
sustained. When our country deals with other nations and 
assumes obligations, then every principle of honor demands 
faithful observance of such obligations. ‘Therefore I should 
prefer to bend a little backward—if I may be permitted the 
old expression—in interpreting this treaty and all other 
treaties, so that it might not be charged that we have done an 
injustice to a foreign nation. I am willing to give to Great 
Britain .and to other powers the benefit of every fair and 
legitimate construction that may be placed upon this treaty 
that would support any position which they take; but, giving 
-them the benefit of every construction, I reach the conclusion 
announced by Secretary Hughes, and stated so clearly by the 
Senator from Tennessee, that there is nothing in the treaty 
to prohibit the United States, if it cares to do so, from elevating 
its guns upon the capital ships in question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. With all of the statement made by the 
Senator from Utah as to keeping treaties inviolate I agree to 
the fullest extent; but I want to ask the Senator if the same 
obligation does not rest on all the parties to the agreement, and 
I will answer that question for him, because I know he would 
say that it does. 

Mr. KING. Yes; mutuality. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mutuality. With that understanding of 
the situation, here is an agreement entered into by five naval 


powers that there should be an absolute equality or proportion 
as between the United States and Great Britain as five is to 
five and as the two fives are to three. 

Mr. KING. No; let me qualify that. There is not an abso- 
lute agreement as to equality or the maintenance of equality. 
There is an agreement that such equality as a 5-5-3 ratio pro- 
vides may be maintained, but there is no obligation that either 
one of the parties to the treaty shall maintain the equality in 
capital ships or other naval craft. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall that when this 
disarmament. conference was going on in the city of Washing- 
ton in the latter part of 1921 and the early part of 1922 it was 
reported in virtually every report made of this conference that 
an agreement had been effected which provided for an equality 
of the American Navy with the British Navy in so far as cap- 
ital ships were concerned, and generally because they are the 
key to navies, and the proportion fixed was 5, 5, and 3, and 
the American people believed that that was the purpose and 
the result of the agreement. Now, it having been understood 
by the people of both countries that that was the proposal and 
that that was the accomplishment of the Naval Armament Con- 
ference, does not the Senator think that it ill becomes any 
nation to be insistent upon an alleged technicality to prevent 
the very result that it was claimed would come out of that 
conference? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in the first place let me say that 
the construction which the Senator says was placed upon the 
treaty by the American people, and which the Senator now 
has placed upon it, I predicted when the treaty was under 
discussion would be the interpretation placed upon the treaty 
by the American people. That is one objection I had to the 
treaty when it was under consideration in the Senate. I then 
stated that I feared that it would be so construed as to compel 
the United States at least to maintain a ratio of 5-5-3 in 
capital ships, even though there was a disinclination upon the 
part of the American people and Congress to maintain that 
ratio. I believed that conditions would arise throngh the de- 
velopment of auxiliary craft, the submarine, the airplane, and 
other naval weapons of destruction, which would so change 
naval warfare as to make it unwise for the United States to 
adhere to the ratio of 5-5-3 in capital ships. I have con- 
tended for a number of years that the General Naval Board of 
our country and the Navy Department have been too strongly 
wedded to the capital ship. They have glorified the capital 
ship and disparaged the submarine, bombing and pursuit 
planes, light cruisers, and the newer weapons and agencies in 
nayal warfare. In 1921 or 1922 a resolution was offered in the 
Senate inquiring whether we should not suspend for a period 
of six months further work upon the capital ships, including 
six large cruisers, then in process of construction. It was be- 
lieved by many that it was unwise to construct all of the 
capital ships, 18 in number, as I recall, provided for in the 
naval program adopted back in 1915. The thought was that 
that program did not sufficiently take into consideration the 
developments of the World War or sufficiently emphasize other 
factors in naval warfare the vital importance of which had 
been demonstrated in the naval contests between 1914 and 1919. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, and I asked that Admiral Sims and Admiral Fullam, as 
well as other naval officers who could see the imperative neces- 
city of applying the lessons and experiences of the war to our 
naval construction programs, and who were not content to rest 
our Navy upon the base of capital ships, be called before the 
committee to give us the benefit of their judgment and their 
knowledge upon a subject so important to our country. 

Admirals Sims and Fullam gave valuable testimony, and 
showed the remarkable developments in aerial and submarine 
warfare, and how impotent capital ships were when net pro- 
tected and aided by destroyers, torpedo boats, submarines, and 
aircraft. Their testimony was a sincere and irrefutable argu- 
ment for the new weapons of naval warfare, for a modern and 
up-to-date navy, for a radical change in the 1915 naval pro- 
gram, and for a naval polley that was not to be hampered by 
archaic and mildewed views and principles. I submitted a 
minority report to the Senate, in which I recommended a sus- 
pension of further work upon a portion of the capital ships 
authorized by the 1915 act, and that suitable submarines and 
aireraft and other auxiliary craft, which thé lessons of the war 
showed were indispensable in a modern, up-to-date, fighting 
navy be constructed. I also urged that the United States take 
the lead in bringing about world disarmament, and condemned 
the military spirit which was exhibited in our country. 

The views which I expressed then were not adopted by the 
Senate committee. Indeed, I was the only member of the com- 
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mittee who supported the recommendations for a suspension of 
work upon the battleships. The committee favored a continua- 
tion of the work upon the capital ships, notwithstanding the 
cost amounted to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Public opinion in the United States did not support Congress 
in its apparent purpose to spend a billion of dollars or more, 
on the construction of a Navy—many of the vessels of which 
would be obsolete when placed in commission. There was a 
nation-wide demand for a limitation of armaments—for a 
world conference that would deal with the causes of war, and 
remove, so far as possible, such causes, and formulate plans 


to bring about world disarmament, or at least a limitation of 


land and marine armaments. 

The President of the United States made some concession 
to the public demands, and called the Washington Conference. 
Its field of operation was unduly restricted and the number of 
nations invited to participate was limited to five—two Asiatic 
and three European, 

In my opinion, the achievements of the conference must be 
regarded as disappointing. I shall not, at this time, analyze 
the work of the conference, or show its effect upon our Navy 
and our nayal policy. 

It is een at this time, to state that it struck at the 
United States in that branch of its Navy in which it had 
preponderating strength, both actually and potentially, and 
obtained no corresponding benefits for the sacrifices which it 
made. There was no limitation upon submarines, or aerial 
craft, or mines, or swift cruisers with a tonnage of less than 
10,000 tons. One of the results of the conference was to 
transfer the naval activities of the participating countries 
from capital ships to other forms of naval craft. It can 
scarcely be said that the results have proven that the con- 
ference was a real and genuine “Limitation of Arms Con- 
ference.” 

It is quite likely, as the Senator states, that the press of the 
country assumed that the United States was pledged to main- 
tain a capital-ship ratio of 5-5-3. 

The Senator insists, if I understand him correctly, that we 
are compelled to maintain a ratio of 5-5-3 in capital ships. 
If that is his position, I do not assent to it. If desired, we 
may do so; we may not transgress the limitations prescribed 
in the treaty, nor can Japan or Great Britain, with respect 
to capital ships; but there is no obligation to adhere to the 
5-5-3 ratio. We can have a ratio of 5-1-3 or 54-3 or 5-2-3— 
any ratio we please, so long as we do not exceed that fixed 
by the treaty. 

I believe that as the days go by and as scientific investiga- 
tion goes on we will manifest less devotion to capital ships 
and more and more we will emphasize the importance of other 
factors in nayal warfare. For the present, howeyer, as I haye 
heretofore said, I think we should maintain the ratio of 5-5-3 
in capital ships. 

I regret that when the world was ripe for a comprehensive 
plan limiting armaments and the expenses incident to war 
preparations, President Harding so limited the number who 
might participate in the conference and so narrowed the limits 
within which it might operate. It was not a world confer- 
ence, and it did not aim at limiting the military and naval 
activities of the world. There was widespread disappointment 
at the limitations imposed and the program presented. A 
world conference was required instead of a conference of 
three or four or five powers, and a conference which would 
contemplate not only a limitation in nayal armament but a 
limitation in all forms of armament on land, on sea, under 
the sea, and in the air. 

Undoubtedly there were heartburnings and jealousies upon 
the part of other nations, because they felt that it was a 
scheme to unite a few of the big powers of the world into a 
sort of alliance, notwithstanding leading Senators and many 
others in the United States had fiercely condemned alliances 
or any form of association among a few nations. We frittered 
away the golden opportunity, and we refused and haye refused 
eyer since to take a sensible, rational, patriotic course, a 
course that, dictated by a proper regard for our national wel- 
fare, as well as our duty to the great international organism 
of which we form a part, we have even refused to act in a 
“consultative” way with the League of Nations or with the 
commission appointed by it to formulate a plan to reduce mili- 
tary and naval armament and bring about world disarmament. 

In my opinion, Congress should request the President of the 
United States to appoint a commission to confer and act with 
the commission appointed by the League of Nations to frame a 
plan for disarmament, and if a statute or joint resolution is 


required to confer the necessary authority upon the President, 
we should quickly pass such a measure authorizing him to 
name a suitable commission of three or five members, to be 
confirmed by the Senate, to carry out such purpose. That 
would not take us into the League of Nations nor commit us 
to its policies, other than those which we might agree rela- 
tive to disarmament. We could appoint a commission to confer 
with commissions appointed by fifty-odd nations without being 
drawn into the League of Nations, or drawn into the political 
policies or the economic policies, for that matter, of the nations 
participating in that conference. 

Whenever the League of Nations has been mentioned a 
number of Senators on both sides of the Chamber have “seen 
red.” They have felt that the very integrity of this Nation 
was being assaulted and that we were about to surrender our 
sovereignty. To me that view is absurd, if I may be permitted 
the expression. There are fifty-odd nations of the world to-day 
seeking some rational basis for international cooperation. 
They have pleaded with us to cooperate with them in remoy- 
ing the causes of war and in devising some feasible and prac- 
tical plan to bring about world disarmament, We have spurned 
their pleas and at times interposed obstacles to their success. 
There are some among us who are so arrogant that they 
want the United States to dictate what the rest of the world 
shall do. They want a conference of the United States, not of 
the world. There are those who think we are insincere in our 
constant asseverations that we are for world peace and then 
refuse to cooperate with organized efforts of more than 50 
nations to secure world peace. 

Returning to the suggestions of the Senator from Tennessee, 
I repeat that we are not compelled now to maintain the 5-5-3 
ratio. We may maintain it or not, as we please. What we 
ought to do, and ought to do promptly, is to signify to the 
world that we still are the friends of peace, that we still de- 
sire the triumph of democracy throughout the world and the 
triumph of justice and righteousness and those enduring prin- 
ciples upon which free government is founded and free insti- 
tutions rest. 

If we did our duty, we would pass immediately a resolution 
directing that we should cooperate with other nations in bring- 
ing about world peace, and if we can not bring ourselves to 
that just and proper course, we ought certainly to direct the 
President of the United States to call a world conference—and 
I would even bring Russia into that conference—for the pur- 
pose of formulating plans to secure world disarmament. 

I am sure the world would welcome that plan. They look 
to the United States because of its power, its physical and 
material power, and I hope its moral power, to lead in world 
movements for the good of mankind. They look to this Nation, 
because they see in it the power to take the lead in great 
world movements for the happiness and the peace of the world. 
If we fail to act, we may surrender the exalted position which 
we occupy, and the crown of moral primacy, of world leader- 
ship, will be stripped from our brow, and some other nation 
will proudly and gloriously wear it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to address a question to him? 

Mr. KING. Certainly, 

Mr. PEPPER. Does not the Senator think that the rati- 
fication of the pending treaty with Cuba concerning the Isle 
of Pines would be a good practical step to take in the direction 
of the attainment of the ends of justice which the Senator has 
so eloquently outlined? It occurs to me that before we engage 
in great ventures and undertakings in the direction of justice 
between nations, we ought to do justice to a weak neighbor 
from whom we are withholding that which is justly hers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the question of the Senator can 
be subdivided. If we have done an injustice to a weak nation, 
we should be quick to make atonement. 

Apropos of the suggestion of our duty to a country which 
comes within the Latin American designation, may I read to the 
Senator a plan which I had the honor to suggest, as a member 
of the platform committee at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in June last, and which was inserted in the Democratic 
platform: 


From the day of their birth friendly relations have existed between 
the Latin American Republics and the United States, That friendship 
grows stronger as our relations become more intimate, The Demo- 
cratic Party sends to these Republics its cordial greeting; God has 
made us neighbors; justice shall keep us friends, 


Mr. President, answering the other part of the Senator's in- 
quiry, I do not think he means we should not seek world peace 
by cooperating with European powers, because we have a prob- 
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tion of the Isle of Pines. We went to strong nations when we 
called the international conference to consider important ques- 
tions. I am sure the Senator from Pennsylvania did not dis- 
agree with that step. And it would seem there could be no 
objection to cooperating with Cuba and all other countries 
to bring about world peace and to promote means to secure 
justice between all peoples—great and small—and all States, 
powerful and weak. 

But, recurring to the Senator's question, there are some 
people even in the United States who feel that our country has 
not dealt fairly with the Latin American Republics. We have 
had jingoists in our country and in Congress. They have not 
always been wise or fair in their judgments passed upon our 
southern neighbors. We have spoken about the Monroe doc- 
trine in such a way as to offend our friends and neighbors, and 
have not always treated them with chivalry and courtesy. 
We should pursue a course that would draw the Latin 
American States to the United States as with “ hooks of steel.” 
There must be no ground to suspect this Nation of imperialistic 
policies. This hemisphere is dedicated to freedom, to democ- 
racy. The spirit of genuine friendship must bind all of its 
peoples together. 

It is said by some that the Platt amendment imposes re- 
strictions upon Cuba which a liberty-loving and self-respecting 
people would resent. It is charged that we have a protectorate 
over Cuba and are now seeking to deprive her of a portion of 
her territory. That is a matter which it is said is involved in 
the treaty before us. I am sure the United States will deal 
justly with Cuba in this matter, as it will in all other matters. 
Unfortunately, there are imperialistic Americans, who would 
treat some countries in this hemisphere as fields for exploita- 
tion. 

It is the duty of this Republic, I repeat, to deal justly with 
Cuba, and if the Isle of Pines belongs to Cuba—and we ought 
to resolve every doubt in favor of Cuba and not against her— 
we ought immediately to withdraw any claim of sovereignty 
and permit Cuba to assert dominion over the Isle of Pines, as 
she does over the rest of her territory. 

Mr. PEPPER. I felt sure that was the Senator's view, or 
I would not have asked the question, because otherwise we 
would be in the position of talking on academic questions and 
doing little on practical ones as they come before us. 

Mr. KING. May I say that the Senator's mind and my 
own—and it is to my honor and credit—run along the same 
lines on the matter of doing justice to all nations, especially 
weak nations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Great minds always do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Pennsylvania has a great 
mind; I make no pretensions for myself. 

The statements of the Senator from Pennsylvania remind me 
of an article I was reading this morning and which I think 
should be brought to the attention of the Senate. It is entitled 
„Imperialistie America.” It appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
for July, and I shall comment upon this article at a more 
appropriate time. It is an indictment of the alleged imperial- 
ism of this Republic and a challenge to patriotic Americans to 
see that their country shail not infringe upon the rights or 
sovereignty of the least among the nations of the world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment on page 2, line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have listened with a good deal 
of interest to the remarks that have been made by Senators, 
and I think the debate has been profitable. It certainly has 
been very interesting. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetiar] alluded a number of times in his speech to the 
5-5-3 ratio and to the fact that we had not maintained our 
part of it. I think it might be well at this time to say a word 
about the ratio and just how it was reached. If Senators will 
turn to page 798 of the report of the conference on the limita- 
tion of armaments, they will find the following: 


CAPITAL-SHIP RATIO 


It was obvious that no agreement for limitation was possible if 
the three powers were not content to take as a basis their actual 
existing naval strength. General considerations of national need, 
aspirations and expectations, policy dnd program could be brought for- 
ward by each power in justification of some hypothetical relation of 
naval strength, with no result but profitless and interminable discus- 
gion. The solution was to take what the powers actually had, as it 
was manifest that nelther could better its relative position unless it 
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lem at our door which we have not settled, namely, the disposi- | was impossible to terminate competition in naval ‘armament it thë 


powers were to condition their agreement upon the advantages they 
hoped to gain in the competition itself. 


Based on actual existing naval strength, our experts consid- 
ered three plans for arriving at a ratio as to capital ships to 
place before the conference. The first plan was to take the 
tonnage of the existing ships—the ships already built of each 
of the powers—and to eliminate all ships that were building 
and that were projected. Great Britain at the time of the 
conference had a great many of the older battleships still in 
commission. On this basis she would have had a navy greatly 
larger than ours and several times that of Japan. That did not 
seem to the experts to be a fair basis to take. 

Next they considered the question of the ships that were 
already built, of the ships that were building, and the ships 
that were projected. At the time of the treaty Great Britain 
had a large number of old battleships on hand. She had no 
ships building, and she had projected only four super battle 
cruisers like the Hood, but larger, with a tonnage of very 
nearly 50,000 tons per ship. These ships were simply projected. 
We ourselves at that time had a great number of ships—the 
figures I think have been given this afternoon—both battleships 
and battle cruisers, that were in the course of building, and 
some of them were very nearly completed. We had no capital 
ships projected. Japan had a large number of ships building, 
though little work had been done on them, and a considerable 
number of ships projected, 

Our building program was far and away ahead of that of 
any other country as far as completion was concerned. On 
the basis of taking all ships built, building and projected, 
Japan would have had a navy practically equal to ours in 
capital ships and practically equal to that of Great Britain. 
In view of the existing navies of the three powers at that 
time this did not seem to be a fair proposition. 

The third proposition that was considered, still based on 
the tonnage of ships, was to take ships that were built and 
ships that were building, leaving out ships that were pro- 
jected, and on the ships that were building to allow to each 
country its percentage of completed work. That was the basis 
that was finally reached, that gave us the 5-5-3 ratio. That 
basis was’ put up by our representatives to the conference and 
was accepted by them as the ratio that should exist between 
the three countries, and Italy and France later came in on a 
basis of 1.75. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question, if I may. 
= pe HALE. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Rhode 

sland. 

Mr. GERRY. Of course, when we take into consideration 
that basis, the American Navy had nearer completion a great 
number of modern ships, and therefore if we had gone on and 
carried out our program, in the course of a very few years, 
one or two years, we would have had the greatest navy in 
the world. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is quite right. We would have 
had a Navy that in capital ships would probably have had 
very nearly twice the strength that Great Britain had. 

Mr. GERRY. Therefore when that plan was adopted and 
the ships were scrapped we made the greatest sacrifice of any 
country. 

Mr. HALE. That is quite true, but I think even at the time 
when they were settling on the ratio the general idea pre- 
yailed that we wanted our Navy to be as nearly as possible 
equal to that of Great Britain, and this is how we reached 
the ratio of equality. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who were the naval officers who advised 
the members of the conference with respect to that matter? 

Mr. HALE. Admiral Coontz and Admiral Pratt, two of the 
most outstanding officers in the Navy. 

After getting the basis for a ratio established, the question 
came up of allocating to the different powers the ships that 
they were to keep. It was first proposed that all ships that 
were building be serapped. Japan, however, was very anxious 
to include her great battleship, the Mutsu, which was almost 
completed. She made a protest and insisted that that ship be 
retained. In exchange for the Mutsu it was agreed that Great 
Britain should be allowed to construct two new battleships 
to replace when completed four of her older ships, and that 
the United States should have two battleships which were 
building and almost completed, the Colorado and the West 
Virginia. 


Mr. GERRY. Can the Senator tell me where the Hood 


won in the race which it was the object of the conference to end. It | came in? 


Mr, HALE. The Hood was already completed at that time. 
Mr. GERRY. But how did the Hood happen to be allowed? 
2 there not some question raised at the time in regard to the 

‘ood? 

Mr. HALE. All the ships that were already in existence 
were eligible. It was only as to new construction that the 
limitation of 35,000 tons was placed on the ships. 

Mr. GERRY. But allowing the British to maintain the 
Hood was one reason for the increased tonnage the British had 
over every other nation. 

Mr. HALE. I will come to that later on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How nearly completed was the Wash- 
ington at that time? 

Mr. HALE. The Washington and the West Virginia were 
practically in the same stage of completion at the time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then both were completed thereafter, were 
they? 

Mr. HALE. The Washington was not completed. The West 
Virginia was completed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why did they wait from 1922 to 1924 to 
sink the Washington? 

Mr. HALE. That I can not say. We were required to do so 
within a certain time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was not the Washington completed and 
then sunk? 

Mr. HALE. The Washington was not completed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was completed sufficiently to float it 
out to sea under its own power. 

Mr. HALE. It was in an advanced stage of completion at 
the time of the treaty. So was the West Virginia. 

Mr. McKELUAR. Has the Senator any information as to 
why the Washington was retained for two years or nearly 
three ‘years? 

Mr. HALE. We were allowed a certain time under the 
terms of the treaty within which we could scrap the vessels, 
and the Washington was scrapped within that time. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. The Washington was kept for nearly 


three years. 
Mr. HALE. Yes. That was allowed under the terms of the 
treaty. 


Mr. McKELLAR. What new vessels, if any, did Great Brit- 


ain sink? 

Mr. HALE. I said that Great Britain was not building any 
ships at the time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So she sunk her obsolete ones? 

Mr. HALE. She sunk her old vessels. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many of those did she sink? 

Mr. HALE. She sunk, I think, 19 of her older battleships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Old vessels? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. They were old vessels. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They were no longer serviceable? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, they were very serviceable. ‘They were 
vessels she had used during the war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many did Japan sink? Did she 
sink any new ones? 

Mr. HALE. I think she sunk 10. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘Ten old ones? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator remember how old they 
were? 

Mr. HALE. I do not. I can get the figures for the Senator 
if he would like to have them, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator also get and put in the 
Record, if it is convenient to do so, the age of the 19 that 
Great Britain sunk? Then, the United States sunk how many 
new ones? 

Mr. HALE. We scrapped 15. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Fifteen new ones? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no; 15 of the older ships. We had seven 
battleships and six battle cruisers building. Two of the battle 
cruisers were turned into carriers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would make 11 that were sunk. We 
sunk 11 new battleships and battle cruisers—— 

Mr. HALE. That were building. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whereas neither Great Britain nor Japan 
sunk any Dew ones at all. Is that correct? 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is disarmament! 

Mr. HALE. But Japan scrapped ships that were building. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many? 

Mr. HALE. I think she was building seven, and those she 
scrapped. She had 15 building and projected, and she scrapped 
all of those that were building, 7 ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And Great Britain scrapped two or 
three that were projected? 
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Mr. HALE. She scrapped four that were projected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Those are the kind of ships that could, 
easily be scrapped. Projected ships are easily scrapped by any 
nation without any great loss. 

Mr, HALE. Of course she had spent some money on those 
ships and the plans had been drawn, The plan was that we 
should retain à navy that in capital ships would be substan- 
tially equal to that of Great Britain. 

Pode McKELLAR. 5-5-3; that was the great underlying 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Now I will ask the Senator if he considers 
that we have enough battleships? 

Mr. HALE. ‘I will do a good deal better if the Senator will 
allow me to go on with my remarks and come to that later. 

Mr. . irao a very grave question. Does the 
Senator think ted States is on an ity wi reat 
Britain in her battleships? „ 


¥ 

4 ae No, I do not. 

r. MCKELLAR., Then the ob of the conference has 
been accomplished. aiz ea re 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to continue? If the 
Senator would like to make my speech for me of course I have 
no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the information 
me is entirely satisfactory to me and proves what I have said. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the Senator's opinion as to 
how it comes that when the President at the Washington con- 
ference proposed to scrap all of the ships that were on the ways 
and so many old ones, amounting to nearly 900,000 tons, it was 
applauded throughout the Nation without regard to party, and 
yet now has become such a serious question of difference? 
What happened that that which was so generally applauded 
when it was proposed and accepted has now become a subject 
of condemnation? 

Mr. KING. Our hindsight is better than our foresight. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know that it has become -a question 
of general condemnation. Probably the Senator is referring 
to the question of the elevation of the guns now. I will say 
something on that in just a moment. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR], 
I think, referred to the tonnage yardstick that was used in de- 
ciding the ratio of armament. After we had decided upon the 
basis of the ratio, as I before stated, we had to decide what 
ships should be allocated to the different powers that were 
parties to the treaty. In that allocation of ships tonnage was 
only one of the elements which was considered. The Senator 
from Tennessee found fault because we were allowed a ton- 
nage of only 525,000, whereas the British were allowed a ton- 
nage of 580,000. The Senator questioned that arrangement, 
Everything that had to do with the fighting strength of the 
battleships allocated was taken into consideration by our ex- 
perts in making this allotment. We were permitted less ton- 
nage than the British because our ships were newer ships and 
more powerful ships than were the British ships. 

Another matter which has cansed comment was that the 
British were given 4 battle cruisers and 18 battleships, whereas 
we were given 18 battleships. Our 18 battleships were superior 
to the 18 battleships of the British and were held to be the 
equals of the 18 British battleships and 4 battle cruisers. I will 
say to the Senator from Tennessee that all such matters were 
taken into consideration. Our experts, who, as'I have stated, 
were among the most outstanding officers in the Navy, were 
satisfied that the conclusions which were finally reached were 
fair to this country and did allow us a Navy which in capital 
ships would be equal to that of Great Britain and on a basis of 
5 to 3 with that of Japan. Undoubtedly. our experts in naval 
affairs knew about the value of the elevation of guns; it was 
no new thing to them. They did not say anything about it 
simply because they did not conceive that any question could 
arise as to our right to elevate our guns. That was their 
belief, that is the Senator's belief, and that is my belief. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear the Senator say that, 
and I wish to ask him a question as to this matter. The 
Senator stated that I did not take into consideration all of the 
factors in the equation. I will ask the Senator if it is not true 
that the battleships of Great Britain exceed in speed the battle- 
ships of the United States? 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly the battleships of Great Britain 
exceed our ships in speed. 


the Senator is giving 


t 
` Mr. McKELLAR. Then I ask the Senator if it is not also 
undoubtedly true that the guns of the battleships of Great 
Britain exceed in range the guns of the United States ships? 

Mr. HALE. I will admit that in respect to certain ships 
that is certainly true. Iam going to say something about that, 
if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In number the British ships also exceed 
our ships. The British have 22 and the United States have 
but 18. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, if the British capital ships exceed 
those of the United States in number, in range of guns, and 
in speed, where can any equality come in as to the United 
States? 

Mr. HALE. I will answer the Senator. The United States 
have a greater number of guns on their 18 battleships than the 
British have on their 22 battleships and cruisers. In the 
broadside which our fleet can deliver we have an advantage of 
approximately 40,000 pounds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator will also ad- 
mit that the guns, in order to be effective, have to shoot from 
23,000 to 24,000 yards? Is that not so? 

Mr. HALE, Yes. I am going to speak on that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not Great Britain also have a larger 
number of guns that can shoot 23,000 yards than America has? 

Mr. HALE. She has. 

Mr. President, so far as the question of the elevation of 
guns on our capital ships is concerned, I do not think any 
argument can be made against it from a military standpoint. 
Of course, the battle fleet which has the greater number of 
fast ships and the greater number of long-range guns can keep 
out of range of its opponents and can deliver its fire unop- 
posed by ships except those which are faster and have a longer 
range of guns. I do not think there is any question about that; 
and there is no question that a battle fleet that is faster than 
its opponent can choose its range and decide what the range 
shall be, and that is a great military advantage. I will go 
further than that and say that the battle fleet that has an 
equal range of guns with its opponent but faster ships has a 
military advantage, in that it can run in and deliver its broad- 
side and then get out of range whenever it sees fit to do so, and 
the navy that has the slower ships, to compensate for their lack 
of speed, should have a greater range of guns than has its op- 
ponent. Mr. President, there is evidently a misunderstanding 
so far as the treaty is concerned. 

Great Britain takes the attitude that we have no right, 
undér the terms of the treaty, to elevate our guns, and she 
has made a formal protest to us. Japan takes the ground 
that under the terms of the treaty she has a right to elevate 
her guns, and she has done so. Whether or not that action was 
taken by her since the signing of the treaty, I can not say, 
but she has elevated her guns. From the best information 
that we have, she now has an elevation of 23 degrees on 8 of 
her ships and of 80 degrees on the other 2, which is far 
more than we have on the fleet as a whole. 

France and Italy are not interested. The statement is made 
that France has elevated her guns, and I think that is probably 
true. However, under the terms of the treaty, it is especially 
provided that she may change her guns at any time when she 
sees fit to do so, and may replace with guns of a caliber up to 
16 inches. This permission to change her guns would undoubt- 
edly allow her to alter the elevation of the guns when changed. 
I think that is the position that France takes in regard to the 
matter, and the same statement would be true of Italy. Our 
own Secretary of State, Secretary Hughes, gives it as his 
belief that under the terms of the treaty we have the right 
to elevate our guns and I fully concur with him that we have 
the right. 

I have already, in a previous speech on the floor of the 
Senate, stated my belief about the advisability of elevating 
the guns. I should like to see the guns on our ships elevated; 
I think that it is a necessary thing to do to bring our Navy 
up to the treaty strength; but Great Britain has made her 
protest, and I believe that the formal protest of a power party 
to the treaty is not a matter that can be lightly disregarded by 
the United States. If we should go ahead and disregard that 
protest and elevate our guns and later on when the matter 
was adjudicated should find that we had made a mistake and 
that our contention was wrong, then we would be held to have 
broken the treaty, and the whole treaty could be called off by 
‘any power a party to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Let me remind the Senator that the Sec- 
retary of State denies that there was any protest made on the 
ground that elevating the guns on our ships would be a viola- 
tion of the treaty and therefore illegal. The protest, if it may 
be so considered, was on the ground that the elevation of the 
guns might provoke competition in armament. Let us assume, 
however, for the sake of the argument, that Great Britain has 
filed such a protest as has been suggested. That protest was 
filed nearly two years ago—on the 15th of next April it will be 
two years, as I understand—and surely the Government of the 
United States has had ample time to consider it, and surely the 
opinion of the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, represents the 
opinion of the Government, and that is that there is nothing in 
the protest. So when we have it on the high authority of the 
Secretary of State that a protest has been filed—or that one 
has not been filed, whichever view the Senator wishes to take— 
and that he is of the opinion, representing the Government, 
that the protest is not well founded; that we have a right to 
elevate our guns; why should we not proceed to exercise the 
right? The Secretary puts his advice on entirely different 
ground, and that is that the British view that it might pos- 
sibly lead to competition in the future alone is considered. It 
seems to me that the Government has had ample time. 

The Senator talks about our making a mistake. Suppose we 
were to get into a conflict—which I pray God may never come, 
but suppose we should—and we should lose in the fight because 
we had not elevated our guns, and therefore had not properly 
arranged for the protection of our country, we would feel that 
we had made a lamentable mistake. It is easy enough to cor- 
rect a mistake; if an arbitration board or committee should 
hold that we should not have elevated our guns, that mistake 
could be rectified; but we could not rectify the mistake if we 
had urgent need for guns of greater elevation and lost on 
account of not haying them. 

Mr. HALE. I quite agree with the Senator that the protest 
should be determined one way or the other; but I say that no 
action should be taken until it is determined, and I should like 
to see it determined at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What action has the Government taken 
to have the matter settled? It is an important matter. It is 
a vital matter. The Senator from Maine has repeatedly said 
that he did not think there was anything in the contention; 
that he was in favor of the elevation of the guns. Then, why 
has the Government been silent for nearly two years when this 
important matter has been before it? 

Mr. HALE. That I can not answer the Senator. However, 
as I say, I do not believe that we can take any action until this 
matter has been in some way settled. If we did so, we would 
jeopardize the whole treaty, and we would find ourselves, if our 
contention should be held to be wrong, in the position of having 
scrapped it, of having made for nothing our sacrifices of splen- 
did ships, and of having practically given up the plan for lim- 
iting armament; and that I do not think any of us would 
want to see done. 

Mr. President, the British are considered a sportsmanlike 
people and a fair-minded people. It is perfectly clear that 
their protest on the elevation of the guns puts us in a position 
of embarrassment. It preyents us from reaching that equality 
to which we are entitled, as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
and it puts us in an eyen worse position as far as Japan is 
concerned, since the elevation of her guns is greater than that 
of Great Britain. It seems to me that, in yiew of these cir- 
cumstances, the sportsmanlike thing for our friends the British 
to do would be to withdraw their protest and relieve us of an 
embarrassing situation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment 
I intend to offer to the pending bill, which I ask may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the 
amendment will be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


On page 51, after line 16, insert the following: 

“That the President is authorized and requested to invite the gov- 
ernments with which the United States has diplomatic relations to 
send representatives to a conference to be held in the city of Washing- 
ton, which shall be charged with the duty of formulating and entering 
into a general international agreement by which armaments for war, 
either upon land or sea, shall be effectually reduced and limited in the 
interest of the peace of nations and the relief of all nations from the 
burdens of inordinate and unnecessary expenditures for the provision 
of armaments and the preparation for war.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be | House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 


printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. KING. I also offer another amendment, which I send to 
the desk, to be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment. will be 
stated. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of this sum and no part of any amount 
carried in this bili shall be used to keep or maintain any marines in 
the Republic of Haiti.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 


LANDS IN KING COUNTY, WASH. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a House bill has 
come over here and has been favorably reported by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Burscm]. It is now on the Presi- 
dent's desk. This bill relates to a right of way that was 
deeded to King County, Wash., many years ago for the Lake 
Washington Canal. It was found that it could not be used 
for that purpose and a new right of way was obtained. This 
bill permits the city of Seattle to construct a street along this 
old right of way, and it may be taken over by the United 
States at any time that it sees fit to do so. 

T ask that the bill may be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous: consent for the immediate consideration 
of House bill 3847, granting a certain right of way, with au- 
thority to improve the same, across the old canal right of way 
between Lakes Union and Washington, King County, Wash. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does the bill involve an 
appropriation of any kind? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is just another one of the bills of the 
Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. One of the very meritorious 
bills, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Maine does not desire to proceed further with the naval 
bill at this time, I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 33 minutes 
p: m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 17, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frivay, January 16, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our blessed Lord God, we do not come to Thee in fear nor 
in the spirit of distress, but with a psalm of human thanks- 
giving, for Thy mercies are ever with us as the bread of life. 
May every officer and Member of this Chamber have a place 
in Thy infinite heart whieh is coextensive with the needs and 
being of man. Be with us at onr weakest point and give hope 
an aspiration not born of time. Continue to preside over the 
life and destiny of our homeland. Enoble every citizen with 
the unselfish spirit that delights to serve. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. Calendar Wednesday business is in order 
to-day, and the Clerk will call the roll of committees. 


REPEALING ACT PROVIDING FOR OHANGE OF ENTRY 


Mr. SINNOTT (when the Committee on the Publie Lands 
was called). Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 11356) to repeal 
the act approved January 27, 1922, providing for change of 
entry, and for other purposes. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the | 
bill H. R. 11356. This bill is om the Union Calendar. The 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
will take the ehair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 11356, with Mr. SNELL in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved January 27, 
1922, entitled An act to amend section 2872 of the Revised Stat- 
utes,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed: Provided, That any ap- 
plications heretofore filed under the provisions of said act may be 
perfected and patents issued therefor the same as though this act had 
not been passed. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. I think a very brief explana- 
tion will suffice for this bill The bill is a departmental 
measure, introduced by myself at the request of the Secretary 
of the Interior to repeal an act approved January 27, 1922, 
which act was also a departmental measure. The act of Janu- 
ary 27, 1922, was passed to meet a situation occasioned by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Lane against Hog- 
lund, construing the act of March 3, 1891. The act of March 3, 
1891, provided that after a lapse of two years from the date 
of the issuanee of the receiver's certificate upon certain liome- 
stead and land entries, if there was no pending contest or pro- 
test against the entry, the entryman was entitled to a patent. 
The Interior Department construed that to mean that after a 
lapse of two years they could serve notice of a contest or a 
protest that had been pending or filed prior to the lapse of two 
years. The Supreme Court held that notice must have been 
served prior to the two years, and, therefore, that notwith- 
standing the fact that the entryman had not complied with the 
law he was entitled to a patent. In many of those cases after 
the first entry had been canceled by the Interfor Department 
the Iand was subsequently filed upon by other parties who re- 
ceived patents, and the second entryman was subject to a suit 
by the first entryman to have him declared to be holding the 
entry as à trustee for the first man. The department at that 
time reported to us that there were some 40 or 50 cases of that 
kind that might be taken care of by the act of January 27, 
1922, but it has sinee developed, according to the testimony 
of the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, that attorneys and 
others have been gleaning over the records and resurrecting 
old and stale cases and taking advantage of the act of January 
27, 1922, to secure what the department calls a “scripper's 
right,” which right is transferred or sold in various manner to 
parties desiring to secure public land. 

The Secretary of the Interior believes that the act has been 
greatly abused, and instead of 40 or 50 cases some 150 or 160 
cases have been filed. This repeal of the act takes care of the 
cases filed prior to the passage of the act. The bill comes with 
the unanimous report from the committee and should be 


passed. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, will tlie gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, I understand the gentleman to say 
that when the act of Jannary 27, 1922, was passed the de- 
partment reported only 40 or 50 cases pending? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. And those were cases that the depart- 
ment deemed to be meritorious? 

Mr. SINNOTT. They are referred to here in the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior: 

It now transpires that in. addition to the equitable cases which 
occasioned the legislation parties are searching the records and acquir- 
ing claims from parties and their heirs in cases of timber-culture and 
other entries canceled from 15 to 23 years ago and making Heu or 
scrip selections for other lands, ostensibly in the interest of the 
original entrymen or their heirs, but quite probably for the benefit 
of clients or transferees of those-who are instigating the filing of 
the claims, In other words, the act is apparently being made a 
vehicle of lieu selections somewhat as was the forest lieu act of 
June 4, 1897, which was repealed by Congress March 3, 1905 (33 
Stat.. 1264). 


Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The opinion of the department is, how- 
ever, that the nieritorious eases had been settled under this 
act. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; they specifically state that. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. And that the claims now being made 
are claims which the gentleman is advised have been dug up 
by attorneys? 

Mr. SINNOTT. They say that they are old, stale claims. 
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Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I have received letters from parties in 
my district who are affected by this bill, and some have elaimed 
that immediately after the passage of this act they have ap- 
plied to the department for a patent and on some account have 
failed to have their patents confirmed. 

Mr. SINNOTT, This would not interfere with any of those 


Cases. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The bill provides: 

That avy applications heretofore filed under the provisions of said 
act may be perfected and patents issued therefor the same as though 
this act had not been passed. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. What about the equitable 
estoppel doctrine? Would that apply to any of those claims 
where by their own acts there has been an estoppel by not 
asserting the right? 

Mr. SINNOTT. A great many of those old claims are guilty 
of laches. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to say that I 
concur in what the gentleman from Oregon has said, From 
personal observation I know there have been some cases that 
ought not to have been allowed. 

The department has made a splendid presentation. The 
committee are unanimous, and I believe it is to the benefit 
of proper administration that the bill should pass. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, I will. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Everybody being for it, suppose 
we pass it. 

Mr. RAKER. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Olerk again reported the bill. 

Ur. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Srl, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 11356, 
had directed him to report the same back without amendment 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stvxorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PROMOTE MINING OF POTASH ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Public Lands, I call up the bill H. R. 9029. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 9029) to promote the mining of potash on the public 
domain, 


The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for its consideration. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 9029, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9029, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9029) to promote the mining of potash on the public 
domain. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, this bill is also a depart- 
mental measure, introduced by myself at the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior to change the law regarding the 
mining of potash upon the public domain. The object of this 
bill is really to make the mining of potash conform to and 
harmonize with the general leasing act. At the present time 
the law covering potash provides that an applicant may apply 
for a prospecting permit for 2,560 acres, and on the discovery 
of potash or related minerals he may obtain a patent for 610 


acres. If that be done he secures all the minerals, whether 
coal, gold, or other minerals, in the 640 acres; also, he may 
secure his 640 acres and then refuse to work the deposit be- 
cause the 640 acres belong to him in fee. He may also, and 
this is one of-the things to which the department objects—and 
this bill has the approval of the Geological Survey, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Secretary of the Interior—one of the things 
they object to is that he may secure the 640 aeres in the center 
of the 2,560 acres, and thereby drain and practically make 
worthless the remainder of the land. This bill authorizes a 
permit to explore for potash on 2,560 acres of land, and on the 
discovery of the potash the applicant is given a lease upon the 
payment of at least 2 per cent of the quantity or gross value 
of the output. The bill also provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior may by proper regulation force the applicant or lessee 
to a diligent prosecution of the work, a diligent exploration 
upon the land, and when the potash is discovered compel him 
to work the deposit. The bill also supplies a defect in the 
present potash law. There is a good deal of question under the 
present potash law whether known deposits of potash may be 
leased. The departmental construction, which has never been 
tested, is that they may lease, but there is a good deal of doubt 
regarding the jurisdiction of the Secretary to grant leases upon 
known deposits. i 

The bill also provides for the limitation of leases to one 
lease. There are provisions in the general leasing act adopted 
in this bill against monopoly, against interlocking stock- 
holders and directors, and all the safeguards in the general 
leasing act are adopted in this measure. The committee had 
extended hearings; they had Judge Finney, of the Interior 
Department; Dr. George Otis Smith, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, formerly Director of the Bureau of Mines, before us, and 
the measure has had a great deal of thought in the depart- 
ment, and I believe it is a measure that should be speedily 


. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I will. 

Mr. COLTON. Does this measure in any way affect exist- 
ing rights which may have arisen under the potash law? 
4 SINNOTT. No; the existing rights are preserved under 

act. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will permit, the amend- 
ment to the bill at section 6 protects all existing rights and 
those provided under the coal and oil leasing bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. This amendment to section 6 was one sug- 
gested by the gentleman himself to protect those rights. I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the bill. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have sent for the hearings, as this is a very important matter, 
and I do not seem to be able to get them. I would like for 
you who are from the cotton-producing States and who are 
interested in the question of potash to get this bill and study 
it: This is a very far-reaching piece of legislation, and we 
had considerable hearings before the Public Lands Com- 
mittee. We had Judge Finney and Doctor Smith there, of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Now, I asked Director Smith to please explain to me why 
there was such a hurry about the passage of this bill, which 
changes the fundamental law with reference to entries of 
land. I have been unable to get a satisfactory answer from the 
department. 

I want to call the attention of the committee to this point: 
This bill gives the Department of the Interior absolute power 
to lease all the potash lands of the country to anybody they 
see fit to lease them to, up to the amount of 2,560 acres of 
land per person or corporation. And I want to call the atten- 
tion of the committee to another thing. Under the present 
law, as now operated by the department, the potash industry 
of this country is controlled absolutely by a corporation that 
is a subsidiary of a South African corporation. It absolutely 
controis the whole output of potash in this country, as far 
as it is mined in the United States. So that we have a situa- 
tion confronting us where the potash industry of the world is 
controlled by Germany, France, and by a subsidiary of a 
Sonth African corporation, Now, I say that at this short 
session of Congress, and when we have heretofore had so 
much controversy about the leasing situation in the Interior 
Department—without making any charges against anybody— 
unless there is some impelling reason why this general legisla- 
tion should be passed, I can not see any reason why it should 
be taken up here and passed, with the small membership we 
have here to-day. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Can the gentleman tell us just what this 
proposed act does, and what the law which it is amending does? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No one in the department seems to 
know. They seem to think that the law now is not broad 
enough and does not cover enough, and they want more power 
down there. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What does it cover? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have not been able to find out. We 
had Judge Finney before us, and Dr. Otis Smith. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does not the law say what it covers? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This law here gives it absolutely to the 
department to lease. I want to read to you: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to grant to any 
qualified applicant a prospecting permit which shall give the exclusive 
right to prospect for chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, 
or nitrates of potassium in lands belonging to the United States for a 
period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to be 
included in such a permit shall not exceed 2,560 acres of land in 
reasonably compact form. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is the identical language of the pres- 
ent law. It is merely recopied in here, 

Mr, ABERNETHY. I read on: 


Provided further, That the prospecting provisions of this act shall 
not apply to lands or deposits in or adjacent to Searles Lake, Calif., 
which lands and deposits may be operated by the United States or may 
be leased by the Secretary of the Interior under the terms and provi- 
sions of this act. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, 

Mr. SINNOTT. That paragraph that the gentleman read is 
also the present law. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I agree that it is the present law. 
But I want to go on further, to section 3, to show you what it 
allows the department to do. I read: 


That lands known to contain valnable deposits enumerated in this 
act and not covered by permits or leases shall be held subject to lease 
by the Secretary of the Interior through advertisement, competitive 
bidding, or such other methods as he may by general regulations adopt. 


Now, the chairman of the committee will say that is in the 
present law. But whether it isin the present law or is not in the 
present law, it permits the department, without any competitive 
bidding at all, to grant an exclusive right as to 2.560 acres of 
land as a lease for an indefinite period of time without any 
competitive bidding. without any action as to who else might 
want to bid on it. As I understand the purpose of the law, it 
takes away the right of a man to go ont there and get a patent 
to this land, because the department says, if I understand their 
position correctly, that under the present law as to patenting, 
which allows only 640 acres, it might otherwise serye to permit 
a patent as a shoe string. 

This law was objectionable to the men who mined for gold. 
silver, and other minerals, and now they are to be excepted 
by an amendment to be voted upon later. I have not been able 
to get the department to tell me the necessity for this act or 
what hurry there is to get it through, or who is going to mine 
the potash, or whether we are going to get ont from under the 
potash monopoly that now exists, where we have to rely upon 
Germany and France on the one hand and on the other hand 
this subsidiary South African corporation that is now operating 
in this country, and which corporation controls the mining of 
potash in this country. I am vitally interested in this potash 
situation, because we need potash in the section where we grow 
cotton. 3 

This is far-reaching legislation, and I want to put the Honse 
on notice here with reference to it. I confess I do not under- 
stand the necessity for it. 

I have asked the department to explain to me the real neces- 
sity for this legislation at this time, and I have received just 
general answers to my inquiries. 

So far as I am concerned, gentlemen, I can not see the 
necessity for this legislation, and it looks to me as though 
there is danger here, and that the Congress may unwisely give 
to the Department of the Interior the right to lease -an ex- 
clusive right as to 2,560 acres of land to somebody on some 
sort of terms such as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe from time to time, and do it under the theory that it 
is the best thing for the potash industry. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Yes. 


Mr.. COLTON. Does not the gentleman consider that an 
emergency exists, if under the present law absolute title may 
be acquired to 640 acres in the center of a tract of 2,560 acres, 
thereby rendering all the rest of the tract practically useless? 
Is it not unwise to let the sitnation remain as it is? Is it 
not a fact that about the only difference betweeen the pro- 
posed law and the present law is that this proposed law will 
place potash under the general provisions of the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920? : 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let me ask the gentleman a question 
and try to answer his question. Up to the time that the In- 
terior Department accepted your amendment, taking your 
mining people out from under this proposition, it affected you 
very seriously? 

Mr. COLTON. No; I have favored this legislation from the 
beginning, but I believe there ought to be an amendment 
adopted but. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why then should those in your State 
be excepted? 

Mr. COLTON. Because men ought not to be allowed to 
lease gold and silver or certain other metals that occur in 
fissure veins in tracts of 2,560 acres, That is too big a tract 
to give men when they seek to acquire title to the precious 
metals under this act, because, perchance, there happens to 
be a little potash in the land. It is giving too much leeway, 
and the amendment which I shall propose as a committee 
amendment prevents the acquiring of lands that contain 
precious metals in such large tracts. N 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In other words, as I understand the 
gentleman from Utah, this legislation did not suit him until 
he got the department to except the people out in his country? 

3 5 COLTON. Oh, no; my State is not excepted and will 
not be. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Now, of course, I can understand why 
the gentleman favors it, because it does not affect his people. 
The people who are interested in his country are not affected. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will permit, that is not so 
at all. I have been a consistent supporter of this legislation 
from the beginning. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then why did you amend it? 

Mr. COLTON. The larger part of the potash in my State 
comes clearly under the provisions of this act. I am only seek- 
ing to prevent practical suspension of the general mining laws 
in certain localities. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I kney, but the gentleman found him- 
self in this situation: After the committee had passed this bill 
and subsequent to the reporting of the bill by the Committee 
on Public Lands the gentleman found it was going to seriously 
affect the mining interests in his country, so that the gentleman 
and Judge Finney, as I understand, got together on an amend- 
ment excepting them from the provisions of this act. Now, 
why did you do that? 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Certainly. 

Mr. COLTON. At the time we passed the bill in committee 
it was not clear in my mind whether under its provisions peo- 
ple could acquire a lease on the precious metals; a subsequent 
study showed that that was possible, and I do not believe it 
should be done. Twenty acres of land is all that can be ac- 
quired in one claim now if it is a lode claim; this would give 
him permission, even where metals occur in fissure veins, if 
there happens to be potash there, to have a lease on 2,560 
acres, and that is too much land to grant to one party. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to put this Congress on notice, 
This legislation is very broad; it is very drastic; it changes 
the present law as it now exists, and which has been in exist- 


-ence for years and years; it is brought in here at the short 


session of Congress, and it involves, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the entire potash industry of this country, which at the 
present time is absolutely controlled by Germany, France, and 
by a subsidiary of a South African corporation. The depart- 
ment has been unable at any time to give me any satisfactory 
explanation as to why this legislation should be passed at this 
time. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This bill confines these permits and licenses 
to citizens of the United States. The foreign corporation which 
the gentleman speaks of owns land in fee in the United States. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand that is so, and that ques- 
tion was brought up when we had Doctor Smith on the stand. 
I asked him why it was that under the policy as pursued by 
the department at this time the entire potash control of the 
United States was under this South African corporation. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Will the gentleman yield there? 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. Why is it? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The policy of the department had nothing 
to do with that; that corporation owned land, bought land in 
fec, and the department is in no way to blame, Will the 
gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Surely I will 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman will recall the testimony of 
Dr. Otis Smith in giving his reasons, as found on page 30 of 
the hearings: 


The special potash law docs not work well. Now, for what reason? 
Tirst of all, it grants a patent. That patent privilege in any law we 
Ua ve found in these later years can be abused. You can get water or 
grass under the pretense that there is some mineral in the land, and 
we encounter that trouble. There is also the shoe-string possibility, 
which has been developed in Utah in connection with this particular 
lew, uncompact holdings because they are not selected out- of one 
permit, but the segregation of a number of patents taken from a num- 
ber of neighboring permit areas. 


Giving a patentee under the present law the right to control 
a large area, and then 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I suppose the gentleman is taking this 
out of my time. Gentlemen, I want to say for the benefit of the 
committee that I am not and do not profess to be acquainted 
with the public land laws of the United States. I am on the 
Public Lands Committee, but I do not live in a public-land 
State; and in a running debate with the chairman, who is well 
qualified to speak on all these matters, I am not able to give 
you just all the little details as to what is the law, what has 
been the law, what has been the policy of the department, and 
all that. But I say this: That I do know that all of a sudden 
there is a great hurry to pass this legislation, and I want some- 
body to explain this to the committee, and then if you pass this 
bill it is up to you and not up to me; I will haye relieved 

myself of the responsibility; I want somebody to explain to the 
committee the hurry with regard to a bill that has been pending 
before the Public Lands Committee for quite a. while; there is 
great activity to get it out on the floor and at this short session 
to get it through. 

I asked the department to give me some reason for it, and I 
want you to listen to exactly what Doctor Smith says in his 
reason for it and see whether it satisfies your mind; it did not 
satisfy mine. I am just as vitally interested, and probably 
more so, in this potash situation than most of the Members, 
because it is the very life of our fertilizer. I do not want to 
see these valuable deposits belonging to the United States 
Government get—as is the case now—into the hands of the 
monopolistic group now controlled by a subsidiary of a South 
African corporation. 

When we pass this legislation, whom it will be controlled by 
I do not know. 

Now, listen. Here is a question I asked Judge Finney: 


Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. Finney, I want to get the setting of this 
matter straight in my own mind. I am not prepared to state whether 
your legislation is good or bad. It may be the very thing that the 
department needs and I do not want to be put in the attitude of taking 
issue with the department. I have a very high regard for the gentle- 
men in charge, particularly Doctor Smith and yourself and the Secre- 
tary, and my attitude is not one of captious objection, but this is a 
far-reaching piece of legislation as I see It, and I am not prepared on 
such short notice to give it that consideration that I would like to 
give it, and we have only 53 legislative days left in this session. This 
is the practical proposition: If you gentlemen are really back of it, 
as you seem to be—I am just asking this for your own consideration— 
as to whether or not you think we ought to press it at this session? 
Unless I could be shown further than I have been shown, I would have 
to go against the legislation myself, because I do not know anything 
about it, and it may be the very thing we need. 

What I would like to know from Doctor Smith and others is just, 
what areas we have, what are the values and what and where they are. 

Mr. FixNRT. I think Doctor Smith could enlighten the committee 
more than I, because he has more scientific and general knowledge of 
tbe subject. 


Here is what Doctor Smith says: 


Mr. STs. Just a word about the emergency, There is a con- 
tinuing emergency in the fact that we import nine-tenths of the 
potash that we use. 

With regard to the emergency demanding the passage of amenda- 
tory legislation or new legislation relating to potash, it was 11 months 
ago that the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey united in a 
letter setting forth this proposition which bears the date February 
1, 1924. We have to start things and keep at them. 

With regard to the question that was asked as to whether there 
should be amendatory legislation or new legislation, that was con- 
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law, as It appeared to involve the fewest complications, and that was 
the sole reason it was put up in this form, I think we will all agree 
the simpler way is the better way, when we determine which is the 
simpler way. 

As Judge Finney has sald, we found the general leasing law works 
well. The special potash law does not work well. Now for what 
reason? First of all, it grants a patent. That patent privilege in 
any law we have found in these later years can be abused. You 
can get water or grass under the pretense that there is some mineral 
in the land, and we encounter that trouble. There is also the shoe- 
string possibility, which has been developed in Utah in connection 
with this particular law, uncompact holdings because they are not 
selected out of one permit, but the segregation of a number of patents 
taken from a number of neighboring permit areas. So I belleve that 
the law was administered just as carefully as the department pos- 
sibly could administer it, and that shoestring resulted from a com- 
bination of several prospecting permits and the combination of several 
patents thereunder, but it is a shoestring that results. 

You were asking about permits to go across Government land. 
That is not so much involved here as the right to go across patented 
land, and such a shoestring area of patented land, of course, can 
be used not only for monopoly purposes in that particular area, but 
for taking from under adjacent unpatented land the brines containing 
potash and other constituents without the need of any lease. 

Now, whatever the form of the legislation, we feel that it should 
not contain the patent privilege. We do feel that the difference in 
royalty between the general leasing law, which provides for 1244 per 
cent, and the potash special law, which provides 2 per cent, should 
be continued, because we do want something that is more conducive, 
more encouraging to development than anything like a 12% per cent 
royalty. 

I believe there is one slight difference between the proposed law 
here and the present special potash law, in that the words “of the 
quantity” are added, so as to read “not less than 2 per cent of 
the quantity,” instead of simply “2 per cent of the gross value.” 
In that again we hark back, I believe, to the general leasing law, so it 
conforms in language with the general leasing law. 


Now, I want to call the committee’s attention to the fact 
that Utah came under the provisions of this bill and will get 
out from under it by the committee amendment which my 
friend the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corton] will introduce 
and which has the approval of the chairman of the committee 
and the approval of the committee. Why did his State get out? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

1 ABERNETHY. Yes. 

. SINNOTT. Utah is not exempt from the provisions of 
ean proposed act. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We will see what the amendment pro- 
vides when we come to it. 

There are two or three more pages of this hearing that are 
just about as enlightening as what I have read from the hear- 
ings, and. I do not see the real necessity and the real need for 
this legislation. 

Gentiemen, I understand the practical situation here in the 
House when one lone member of a committee is opposed to a 
bill, and I understand what it means to be bucking your head 
against a wall. I want to put you on notice, and I want to giye 
you warning now that this is a far-reaching piece of legisla- 
tion, and it affects vitally the Southern States and the cotton- 
growing States. It is going through. But let me tell you 
that you had better watch this situation. The Members who 
have to vote on this question should look into it and see what 
there is back of it. There is something back of this legisla- 
tion that I do not understand. I am on the committee, and I 
have tried to get the department to explain to me what it is, 
but I haye never been able to get them to do it. They say it 
ought to be passed; that it is a good thing; and that the pres- 
ent patent law does not work well. Of course, it does not work 
well, because it takes it out of their hands, and this proposed 
law will work well because it puts it in their hands. Under 
the general law a man could only get 640 acres, but under the 
proposed law that is now to be passed it permits the Secretary 
of the Interior, not by competitive bidding, but by such rules 
and regulations as he cares to make, to lease not 640 acres 
but 2,560 acres, and gives an exclusive right; and the man who 
goes there and finds potash, he is the man who gets the first 
bite at the cherry—in fact, gets the whole cherry—and that is 
the whole situation. 

This is all I know about it, and I think it is all anybody can 
explain to you. I want the proponents of the bill to give you 
some satisfactory reason why the bill ought to be passed. 
L[Applause.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raxer]. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I haye listened with much interest to the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina. The gentleman is on the 
Public Lands Committee, and there is no man in the House for 
whom I have a higher regard than I have for the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY], on account of his 
ability, his courtesy, and the close attention he gives to all 
proposed legislation. 

May I call your attention to the fact, however, that this 
character of legislation has been before the House and before 
the committee for a good many years. Before we entered the 
war there was legislation pending known as the coal, oil, and 
gas leasing bill. Then after we entered the war the question 
of potash became so vital that we took that out of the general 
leasing bill and passed the act of October 2, 1917, which is an 
act to authorize exploration for any deposits of potassium. 
After that, and until the leasing bill, which was approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, was placed upon the statute books, there was 
constant work and hearings before the Committee on Public 
Lands of the Honse and of the Senate. Conferences were had 
lasting a month or two, and the bill finally became a law. 

The bill included sodium, which is a kindred subject to potas- 
sium, with its derivatives. We provide for sodinm in the gen- 
eral leasing bill, which is similar to the legislation now pending, 
with one exception. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is in favor of the amend- 
ment which will be proposed by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Coton]? 

Mr, RAKER. I will answer that in a moment. I will say 
I am. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I just want to get the gentleman’s views 
on that. Up until that time the gentleman was not certain in 
his own mind whether this legislation should be passed or not. 

Mr. RAKER. I am going to explain that to the committee. 
With the chairman of the committee, I have been a member 
of the Committee on the Publie Lands and have participated in 
all its deliberations during the consideration of the leasing 
bill, the Alaskan bills, and the water power bills. We have 
spent months upon that work. 

When the general leasing bill was under consideration, 
which was after the phosphate bill of 1917 was enacted, it 
had in it the same provision as the phosphate bill, which 
allowed a permit of 2,560 acres and also a patent to one-fourth 
of the land included in the permit. After a few years it was 
the judgment of the two Houses and the President that the 
patent feature was wrong and that therefore it should be 
changed to a lease. It seems that the public land States under 
the administration of both parties have found out that the 
leasing bill works admirably. Now, as to the potash act of 
1917, it authorizes a permit of 2,560 acres and then a patent 
for 640 acres. This bill before the House instead of giving 
a man a patent of 640 acres permits him, if he discovers a 
derivative of potassium, to get land under practically the same 
permit so far as the renting and leasing is concerned in prac- 
tically the identical language as the present law. 

The objection to the patent is—and it was demonstrated 
before the committee—and before we had that feature of the 
testimony I could not see the necessity of the amendment—a 
man obtains a permit of 2,560 acres, and that would give 640 
acres for a patent; he would string these 640 acres along in 
the center of the tract 2 miles long, and leave a part of the 
land on one side and a part on the other. 

Most of the material is in liquid form; he puts a drain in 
the center and gets the benefit of 2,560 acres, and frequently a 
larger tract. His neighbor on the north would get a permit 
for 2,560 acres and then a patent for 640 acres and extend his 
patent another 2 miles, either stretching along a mile one way 


and a mile the other, or switch off, and he again absorbs: 


another potash field. So the Government gets no benefit of the 
balance, It is not really a leasing bill, and therefore four or 
five men combining can practically monopolize the entire potash 
field. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not monopolized by this South 
African corporation? 

Mr. RAKER. I will come to that. What is the name of that 
corporation? I know it has an American name. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is a subsidiary’ of the African cor- 
poration. 

Mr. RAKER. They monopolize the potash situation in the 
United States, practically. This legislation would not affect 
them, They are better off as the law is now; and what we 


want to do is to pass an antimonopolistic law to bring them 
under the control where we will get better results, i 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let me ask the gentleman, Searles Lake 
is in the State of California? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman explain why Searles 
Lake was left out? 

Mr, RAKER. I wil. Searles Lake is in the act of 1917. 
It is excluded, like it is in this bill. It is a large territory; 
and if a man was permitted to go in the center and get a 
patent of 640 acres, he would control the territory for miles 
and miles. It is a known potash territory, and therefore we 
permit the Secretary of the Interior to lease the land in Searles 
Lake that was not owned and patented to private individuals 
to the end that the Secretary of the Interior leases the public 
land in known fields. Therefore the Government has been pro- 
tected, as it is under this bill. 

Now let me explain the bill. In addition to the provisions 
that have been explained, this bill takes up and incorporates 
the provisions of the general leasing law as to monopoly. There 
is another provision in the bill that is vital, and that is that 
no individual corporation or concern can obtain more than one 
lease in any one State. From the first, potash has only been 
discovered in public-land States in California, Utah, Wyoming, 
and Nevada. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. The gentleman from North Carolina has 
35 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Oregon 43 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Covron]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I have such a great admira- 
tion for my friend from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] 
who is on the Public Lands Committee, that I feel like address- 
ing myself first to the question he has propounded. I believe 
if he fully understood the facts he would be in hearty sym- 
pathy with this bill, 

Under the present law a man may acquire a permit for 2,560 
acres of land, and when he has discovered and demonstated 
it is potash-bearing he may acquire a patent for 640 acres of 
that land. This bill eliminates the patent feature of the law 
and puts it squarely upon a leasing basis. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Under this bill the department can give 
him 2,500 acres. 

Mr. COLTON. Under the present law he could get a permit 
for 2,560 acres. That is a permit to prospect. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Not a desirable lease? 

Mr. COLTON. In what way is it undesirable? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why change it, if it is desirable? 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. I think the gentleman from Utah used the 
word “lease” in his opening sentence when he intended to 
use the word “ permit.” If you follow out that idea from the 
permit to the patented area on to the lease, I think that would 
straighten out the question of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. COLTON, I perhaps inadvertently used the word 
“lease” when I intended to use the word “permit.” I shall 
correct it. It has been found that the granting of that patent 
does not work out well. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why? 

Mr. COLTON, It succeeded in giving men the right to 
control large areas of land by owning title to small areas, 
and it succeeds at other times in isolating tracts of land that 
could be possibly worked for potash. For instance, in my 
own State a tract of 640 acres will permit the practical drain- 
ing of large areas of the brine which contains the potash and 
the magnesium chloride and other kindred substances, and 
this bill seeks to correct that. So far as its practical applica- 
tion is concerned, this bill protects the rights of the public 
more than the present law. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I understood from the testi- 
mony at the hearing that under the existing law they can 
take a narrow strip for a long space where the deposit is 
rich and thereby drain the adjacent territory without having 
a permit or any title to the adjacent land. 

Mr. COLTON. That is exactly what does occur. A refer- 
ence to the map, which the gentleman from North Carolina has, 
will show that has been done. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Under the present law this 
will preyent anything of that kind happening, 
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Mr. COLTON, Yes. As has been said, it has been shown 
and I think conclusively proven, that the general leasing act 


is a good one. When this bill was passed, the leasing policy 
was in the process of being developed, and the potash act was 
a war emergency bill. Subsequent experience has shown that 
it has not worked out well, and this bill simply seeks to put 
potassium and other kindred minerals under the provisions of 
the leasing act. I feel there can be no serious objection to that. 
The question of monopoly is an entirely different question. 
This bill will tend to prevent rather than protect monopoly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLTON. 
minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I shall give the gentleman more time. 

Mr. COLTON. Then I gladly yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does not the gentleman think that 
under this bill it absolutely protects monopoly? In the first 
place, the man who finds the potash has a right to lease the 
land. The amount of the royalty is fixed in the bill at the 
ridiculously low price of 25 cents per acre. The department 
has to lease him these 2,500 acres. Will the gentleman please 
explain whether that does tend to aid monopoly rather than 
to curb it? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

Mr. COLTON. I think all gentlemen understand that the 
three necessary elements for fertilizer are potash, nitrates, 
and phosphates. This country has an abundance of phos- 
phates. We are in hopes, of course, that nitrates will be pro- 
vided at Muscle Shoals. The question arises with reference 
to potash. I think it can not be successfully contradicted that 
in the public-land States, for instance in my own State, potash 
can be produced upon the ground cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced even in Germany. Where they mine it at a depth of 
from 2,500 to 3,000 feet, we get the brine containing potash at 
a depth of a few feet. I am free to state, therefore, that we 
can produce potash upon the ground more cheaply than it can 
be produced in Germany. Particularly is that true since we 
have discovered a process of saving the magnesium chlorides 
as a by-product, 

But there are other obstacles which enter and prevent us 
competing with the German potash. In the first place, their 
freight rate by water is much cheaper than ours to the eastern 
trade or the market centers. It takes a large investment of 
capital to produce potash. Those who produce it and who 
produced it during the war discovered at the close of the war 
that they could not compete with Germany. 

Germany brought the price down until they were forced out 
of business. They have no assurance now that if they start 
up again the Germans will not lower the price to a point 
where they can not produce it successfully. This bill permits a 
lease on the potash land with lower royalties, thereby en- 
couraging the production of potash. I feel we ought to give 
the department the right to encourage the production of potash 
in this country, so necessary to the production of cheap ferti- 
lizer for the farmers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I see a provision in the bill, in section 3, 
to this effect: 


In the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, the area involved 
in any lease resulting from a prospecting permit may be exempt from 
any rental in excess of 25 cents per acre for 20 years succeeding its 
issue, and the production of potassium compounds under such a lease 
may be exempt from any royalty in excess of the minimum prescribed 
in this act for the same period. 


For how long a period of time are these leases 
made? 

Mr. COLTON. I am not able to answer that question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Can anybody on the committee answer it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah 
has again expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Under the leasing act, leases were gener- 
ally for a period of 20 years, with the right of removal at 
the end of that time. Of course, the object is to get the leased 
land worked out. I 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want this information. It seems to me 
that unrestrained discretion on the part of the Secretary of the 


Certainly; although I have only five 


The time of the gentleman from Utah 
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Interior might afford an opportunity for a lessee of land of 
this sort to go on it and not really make an effort to develop 
it for a long period, for 20 years without payment of any 
royalty, except the minimum of 25 cents an acre. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This is merely to encourage development: 
of the poorer class of land. As a rule it is not very profitable 
to develop these potassium fields, and this gives the Secretary 
in a proper case a right to give encouragement for some one 
to go on and develop what looks to be rather poor ground. 

Mr. COLTON. May I say to the gentleman that the supply 
of potash is almost unlimited. What we need to-day is to 
take steps to encourage its production. In my judgment this 
law will enable the Secretary of the Interior to make such 
arrangements as shall encourage men to go upon the ground 
and invest their money in the production of potash. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to the gentleman the difficulty 
about that is, although the Secretary might in the first instance 
be persuaded he was entitled to this thing, it ties up that land 
for a period of 20 years without the payment of any penalty. 

Mr. COLTON. Only 2,560 acres. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, That is a considerable area of land down 
in my section. 

Mr. COLTON. I will say to the gentleman, in my State there 
are 4,000 square miles of this land underlaid with this brine 
which produces potash, and nobody is producing potash be-, 
cause they have been unable to compete with the German 
market. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Is there any provision in the ordinary, 
lease of land requiring a certain amount of development work 
or otherwise the lease would be canceled? 

Mr. COLTON, I understand itis always. This comes under 
the general provisions of the leasing act and under that the 
Secretary of the Interior always requires an amount of work 
to show good faith on the part of the lessee. 

Mr. RAKER. In other words, that is one reason they want 
to change from the patent to the leasing. They require in all of 
these leases an earnest effort, and if they do not develop the 
Jeases are canceled. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; under the present law the practice has 
been to require men to act in good faith and not bad faith, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the reason I am making the 
inquiry that I fear the situation might be to encourage it. 

Mr. COLTON. No; I will say the very opposite is the case, 
They do require good faith in development work under the 
provisions of the leasing act. 

Mr. SINNOTT (reading)— 


Each lease shall contain provisions for the purpose of insuring the 
exercise of reasonable diligence, skill, and care in the operation of said 
property. 


Now, there are a great many other regulations like that, and 
also regulations regarding monopoly and in restraint of trade 
are all adopted from the general leasing act and made a part 
of this bill. 

Mr. COLTON. I understand the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Howarp] is seeking recognition for a question, 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I want at some time or other to 
speak in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. I thought the gentleman wanted to ask a 
question. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What is the reason they adopted 
the figure of 2 per cent as the royalty for these leases rather 
than any other per cent? 

Mr. COLTON. I understand it is simply because a low 
royalty would encourage production of potash and a higher 
royalty might have a tendency to discourage its production. 

Mr. WINTER. Is it not a fact, upon that point, this present 
bill carries this same royalty, 2 per cent, as now in the present 
law? 

Mr. COLTON. That is the case. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I represent a State which I reckon has more 
pauperized potash farmers than any other State in the Union. 
There are none of them in my district. I frankly confess to 
you that I do not know any more about this bill than the 
average committeeman has been able to explain to the other 
committeeman, the gentleman from North Carolina. In the 
absence of knowledgé, I take it for granted that I onght as an 
individual Member here, required to cast a vote in harmony 
with the best interest of the whole country, to listen to the 
words of warning by the gentleman from North Carolina, who 
warns us that this bill may be fraught with some very dan- 
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gerous provisions. He said he had asked somebody to explain 
it to him. He can not get a satisfactory explanation. He has 
gone into it deeply; he is qualified; he can not understand it; 
and if he can not, how may I, having no knowledge at all 
about such matters, be expected to understand it? 

Ah, my friends, I am glad this subject of potash came up 
this morning. I recall the day, out in the potash country of 
Nebraska, last fall, when one of the most distinguished men 
in the Nation visited our people, and he talked to us with ref- 
erence to the science of government, and particularly with ref- 
erence to good citizenship, I particularly recall hearing that 
distinguished gentleman say that the meanest enemy of the 
American Republic was not some long-whiskered Bolshevist 
from Russia, but rather that he was some American citizen 
who, under any circumstances, would ever consent to the slight- 
est deviation from the plain provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States of America. After I heard him talk that 
way for a while I was under conviction, and pretty soon I be- 
came thoroughly converted to his doctrine. 

Now, I can not be as evangelistic as my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY], but I can warn you, in the volce 
of Charlie Dawes, when he said the meanest enemy of the 
American Republic was a citizen who would ever consent to 
violate the slightest provision of our Constitution. Charlie 
Dawes said that. I rather like Charlie Dawes. I like his 
gospel in that particular direction. ; 

I recall the attention of all the Members of this House at 
this moment to the fact that we are plainly spitting in the 
face of the sacred Constitution of our country when we sit 
here and enact legislation without a quorum of our member- 
ship, as required by the Constitution. I protest against this | 
constant violation of the Constitution. I want to be loyal to 
the Constitution of my country, and I thank Charlie Dawes for 
giving me the courage sometimes, even at the risk of mo- 
mentary loss of beautiful friendships on this floor, to suggest 
that there are not enough of us here present to transact busi- 
ness in harmony with the plain provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I offer that suggestion now. I do not go any further, but I 
make the suggestion. [Applause.] | 

a CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
men 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I have a few more: 
words to say on this. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. There are 15 minutes left. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, I shall not take up that much time. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the committee | 
to page 40 of the hearings on this bill, as follows: | 

Mr. ARERNETHY. I notice in this pamphlet entitled “Potash in 
1923,” on page 175 it says: | 

“The American Trona Corporation, which is a subsidiary of the 
Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa (Ltd.), London, practically 
dominates the present American potash industry.” 

Now, that subsidiary of this African corporation bas a lease under 
the department at the present time? 

Mr. Sire. No; they own some patented land which they have 
acquired. 

Mr. Anenneruy. How did they become owners of patented land? 

Mr. Surra. They bought out the owners, just as an oil company 
buys land on which it operates. 

Mr. Anwenerny. Evidently the department has some {dea in its 
mind as to who those lands will go to? Who have you gentlemen been 
negotiating with up there, if you do not mind telling me, as to this 
legislation here? 

Mr. Surra. I do not know that anyone has approached the depart- 
ment with regurd to this legislation. ‘This has been the effort of the 
department to get things started in the development of these lands. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You have some people that baye been dealing with 
the department in these matters and whom you hope to interest to 
the extent of developing this potash industry. Now would you mind 
telling us who they are? 

Mr. SITH. No; I would not mind telling you if I had any such 
people in mind. It is an all-comers’ proposition, if we can only get 
them started. The people who have come before the department, I 
think, at least with respect to the Salduro situation, are men that 
already have patents on that land that I spoke of. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Well, how about this American Trona Corporation? 

Mr. Smirn.*They are not interested in this legislation. 

Mr. ARERNETHY. Could you lease to them under this act? 

The CHAIRMAN. This act confines it to citizens of the United States 
or corporations organized in the country. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This company bas an American name, and this 
pamphlet says this controis at the present time the potash industry 
of this country. 


Mr. SurrH. They are the only ones that are producing potash in 
that way. They are not the only producers, however. i 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Our potash at the present time comes mainly from 
France and Germany, as I understand it? 

Mr. Surrg. Ninety per cent comes from abroad. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you 
can see that this legislation is very broad; it is very drastic 
in its nature. It changes the entire situation as to the potash 
industry, and there is nothing at all in the hearings that in 
any way gives any reason or any explanation on the part of 
the department as to how they hope, by this legislation, to 
increase the production of potash at all. They say that the 
present system is wrong, and that they want to fix it so that 
they can deal in a more elastic manner. I say this legisla- 
tion is too drastic. It is not necessary at this time, as I see 
it. I do not think Congress understands it at the present time, 
and I do not think that the department has satisfied all the 
members of this committee, We have been digging patiently 
into this matter, to try to get to the bottom of it, and to see 
who is behind it, what is behind it, and what is the purpose 
of the legislation, It takes the power out of the hands of 
Congress, where it lies now, and puts it into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to do as he pleases, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe; to permit corporations 
or individuals to take this land for as long a period as 20 
years without payment of any royalty at all, except a nominal 
amount, and it fs all proposed to be done in the interest, as 
they say, of conservation. . 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would like very much to follow the balance of the committee 
on this legislation, and I wish I could get some satisfactory 
reason for doing so, because I believe the gentlemen who favor 
this legislation are honestly trying to do what they ean for 
the potash industry. But it does seem to me that it is too 
vital and too far-reaching to be passed at this time with the 
short notice that has been had, and under the unsatisfactory 
information that has been given to us by the department. 
Therefore I oppose the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Interior Is hereby 
authorized and directed, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit 
which shall give the exclusive right to prospect for chlorides, sulphates, 
carbonates, borates, silicates, nitrates of potassium in lands belong- 
ing to the United States for a period of not exceeding two years: Pro- 
vided, That the area to be included in such a permit shall not exceed 
2,560 acres of land in reasonably compact form: Provided further, 
That the provisions of this act shall not apply to lands or deposits in 
or adjacent to Searles Lake, Calif, which lands and deposits may be 
operated by the United States or may be leased by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the terms and provisions of this act. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
Page 2, line 1, after the word “ the,” insert the word “ prospecting.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands the purpose of the word “ directed,” 
in line 4 of section 1. This provides for authority to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and it also directs him. What is the 
necessity for directing the Secretary of the Interior to do this 
if it should turn out in his judgment not to be advisable? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That merely carries the language of the old 
act; this is merely a repetition of the old act. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; but I am still making the inquiry as 
to the necessity of directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
proceed under this section and paragraph if in his judgment 
he should not do so. Why is not the mere authorization suffi- 
cient, leaving out direction to proceed? 

Mr, SINNOTT. It would grant him a broader discretion if 
the word were eliminated. 

Mr. DOWELL. There would be just this difference: Under 
the language of the bill he has no discretion. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It might be subject to that construction. I 
have thought of it myself, the same as the gentleman has, and 
I have had some doubt about the wisdom of using the word 
„direct.“ 

Mr. DOWELL. It occurs to me that Congress should not in 
an authorization direct a department to proceed along certain 
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lines unless they have very specific information as to what is The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 


to be done. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have had my doubts, the same as the gen- 
tleman has, but, of course, the Secretary can protect himself 
under the rules and regulations that he prescribes, In the way 
a Secretary interprets an act of this kind, he has very broad 
‘discretionary power. 

Mr. DOWELL. But he has no discretion in the matter of 
‘executing these permits. 

ir SINNOTT. This is not a contract; this is a prospecting 

rmit. 
. DOWELL. I grant that, but it leads up to the same 


thing. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It might be held under this that the Secre- 
tary could not deny a prospecting permit. : 

Mr. DOWELL. That might be held, but has he any discre- 
tion whatever, and is it not necessary that he sign immediately, 
irrespective of whether he believes it the proper thing to do. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The Secretary prepares the rules and regu- 
lations, and this is the ordinary language carried in such bills. 

Mr. DOWELL. Well, the Secretary could not prepare an 
unreasonable rule to avoid following the direction of Congress. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, he does prepare the rules and the 
regulations. There is a good deal in what the gentleman says, 
but I would hesitate to change the language, because it has been 
carried from time to time in all these recent acts. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the provisions of this bill as it now 
stands a prospector goes out and in his mine discovers potas- 
sium; he comes back and he is entitled to a permit, but if you 
strike out the word “direct” the prospector is in the air; he 
would be under the control of some one’s discretion and that 
might result in his being denied the fruits of his efforts and 
they might go to somebody else. This law is like the law 
referring to the discovery of gold; the first man is entitled to 
it if he complies with the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment 
will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. That prospecting permits or leases may be issued under the 
provisions of this act for deposits of potassium in public lands also 
containing deposits of coal or other minerals on condition that such 
other deposits be reserved to the United States for disposal under 
appropriate laws: Provided, That if the interests of the Government 
and of the lessee will be subserved thereby, potassium leases may 
include covenants providing for the development by the lessee of 
chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or nitrates of 
sodium, magnesium, or calcium associated with the potassium deposits 
leased, on terms and conditions, not inconsistent with the sodium 
provisions of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 437). 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 4, after line 6, insert: “Provided further, That the original 
permittee or lessee, if qualified, shall be entitled to a preference right 
to lease any other mineral deposits in the land subject to the provi- 
sions of this act or the act of February 25, 1920.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLTON, Mr. Chairman, I send another committee 
amendment to the Clerk's desk. r 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Cotton: Page 4, line 10, after the fig- 
ures 1920, insert: “And provided further, That where valuable 
deposits of minerals now subject to disposition under the general 
mining laws are found in fissure veins on any of the lands subject to 
permit or lease under this act the valuable minerals so found shall 
continue subject to disposition under the said general mining laws, 
notwithstanding the presence of potash therein.” 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this was ex- 
plained during the colloquy between myself and the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY], I do not care to speak 
further, unless there are some questions to be asked. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. This amendment was recommended by the 
department and was unanimously agreed upon by the com- 
mittee? j 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 


amendment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 6. That the act of October 2, 1917 (40 Stat. p. 297), en- 
titled “ An act to authorize exploration for and disposition of potas- 
sium,” is hereby repealed, but this repeal shall not affect valid 
claims initiated under the provisions of said act of October 2, 1917, 
So long as the permittee or lessee complies with the law under which 
his claim was initiated. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 4, line 24, after the word “claims,” strike out the words 
“initiated under the provisions of said act of October 2, 1917, 80 
long as the permittee or lessee complies with the law under which 
his claim was initiated” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“ existent at date of the passage of this act and thereafter maintained 
in compliance with the laws under which initiated, which claims may 
be perfected under such laws, including discovery.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the Chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9029) 
to promote the mining of potash on the public domain, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stnnort, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House Joint Resolution 259 
the Chair appoints as the committee on the part of the House 
to attend the ceremonies at Lexington and Concord next 
spring Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. Morton D. Hull, Mr. GALLIVAN, 
and Mr. MONTAGUE. 


NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Public Lands I call up H. R. 11500. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11500) to amend an act entitled “An act to consoli- 
date national forest lands.” 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and 
the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. L. p. 
465), entitled “An act to consolidate national forest lands,” be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding the following section thereto: 

„Sc. 2. Either party to an exchange may make reservations of 
timber, minerals, or easements, the values of which shall be duly con- 
sidered in determining the values of the exchanged lands. Where 
reservations are made in lands conveyed to the United States the 
right to enjoy them shall be subject to such reasonable conditions 
respecting ingress and egress and the use of the surface of the land 
as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of Agriculture; where 
mineral reservations are made in lands conveyed by the United States 
it shall be so stipulated in the patents, and that any person who 
acquires the right to mine and remove the reserved deposits may enter 
and occupy so much of the surface as may be required for all pur- 
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poses incident to the mining and removal of the minerals therefrom, 
and may mine and remove such minerals upon payment to the owner 
of the surface for damages caused to the land and improvements 
thereon; Provided, That all property, rights, easements, and benefits 
authorized by this section to be retained by or reseryed to owners 
of lands conveyed to the United States shall be subject to the tax 
laws of the States where such lands are located.” 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, this bill was introduced by 
myself at the request of the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior to meet a situation that they often 
find in making these forest exchanges. Frequently on the land 
desired to be exchanged for Government land there are ease- 
ments and many other rights that have been deeded away. 
Often these easements and certain other rights are owned by 
parties who can not be located. The forest exchange act re- 
quires the Secretary to secure a fee-simple title, and the exist- 
ence of many of these easements holds up a number of such 
exchanges, The bill has the approval of both Secretaries, and 
I feel it does not need a very lengthy explanation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman yield? s 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. j 

Mr. WATKINS. What action did the committee take on it? 
Was their action unanimous or was the committee divided? 

Mr. SINNOTT. There was unanimous action on the part of 
the committee. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill 
be read for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment, f 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Lonaworrn, Speaker 
pro tempore, having resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 11500) to amend an act entitled “An 
aet to consolidate the national forest lands” had directed him 
to report the same to the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


TRESPASS ON COAL LAND 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 6713) to define tres- 
pass on coal land of the United States and to provide a penalty 
therefor; and Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That it shall be unlawful to mine and remove 
coal of any character, whether anthracite, bituminous, or lignite, from 
beds or deposits in lands of the United States, or in deposits or beds 
reserved to the United States, with the intent to appropriate, sell, or 
dispose of the same, and every person who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor and fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

See. 2. Nothing in this act, however, shall interfere with any right 
or privilege conferred by existing laws of the United States. 


Mr. WATKINS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. This bill does not affect the taking of 
coal from land where the Government has leased it to a party, 
does it? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; that is taken care of in section 2. 
This bill is a very brief bill and is also a departmental bill. 
The department reports that it is very questionable whether 
one may be punished for stealing coal or for taking coal from 
the publie lands in violation of law, and this bill is to meet 
that situation. 

Mr, WATKINS. I had in mind Alaska. If it was on public 
land in Alaska and the Government had leased it 

Mr. SINNOTT. Section 2 provides “nothing in this act, 
however, shall interfere with any right or privilege conferred 
by existing laws of the United States.” An individual may 
get a permit to take coal for his own domestic use. 

Mr. WATKINS. Not only that, but corporations or indi- 
viduals may have a lease like on the Cunningham tract. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It does not interfere with any rights under 
existing law. E 
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Mr. LEATHERWOOD. What effect, if any, would it have 
upon a squatter going upon unsurveyed public lands and using 
coal for his own use? 

Mr. SINNOTT. He may obtain a permit to do that. 

Mr, RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. - 

Mr. RAKER. This bill is simply to prevent a man from 
going on the public domain and taking the coal and using it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11308) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years; to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1925; and for 


other purposes. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: : 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill H. R. 6498, entitied “An act for the relief of May 
Adelaide Sharp.” 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR TO ADJUST CERTAIN 
DISPUTES IN FLORIDA 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I call up the bill (H. R. 5204) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to adjust disputes of claims by 
settlers, entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees of the 
United States against the United States and between each 
other, arising from incomplete or faulty surveys in township 
28 south, ranges 26 and 27 east, Tallahassee meridian, Polk 
County, in the State of Florida, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar, and the House automatically resolves itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL in 
the chair: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers, 
entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees of the United States, their 
heirs or assigns, against the United States and between each other, 
arising from incomplete or faulty surveys in section 31, township 28 
south, range 26 east, and in sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
and 21, township 28 south, range 27 east, Tallabasse meridian, Polk 
County, in the State of Florida, and to issue directly or in trust, as 
may be found necessary or advisable, patent to such settlers, entry- 
men, selectors, grantees, and patentees, their heirs or assigns, for land 
claimed through settlement, occupation, purchase, or otherwise in said 
described area, preserving, as far as he nyay deem equitable, to those 
claimants now in possession of public land the right to have patented 
to them the areas so occupied: Provided, That a charge of $1.25 is 
to be made for each acre or fraction thereof of Government land pat- 
ented under this act: Provided further, That rights acquired subse- 
quent to the withdrawal of July 5, 1921, shall not be recognized or be 
subject to adjustment hereunder, 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to accept 
any and all conveyances of land for purposes of adjustment and to 
make all necessary rules and regulations in order to carry this act 
into effect. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my time to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, on July 5, 1921, all the public lands affected 
herein were withdrawn from settlement, location, and sale by 
Executive order. An examination of the survey in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior shows that the original survey executed 
in 1853 was grossly in error, and that approximately 1,380 
acres was shown as water areas on the official plat of Decem- 
ber 12, 1853. The greater part of the town site of Hamilton 
was in 1853 within the meander line and is designated on the 
official map as part of Lake Hamilton. There is a town laid 
out down there containing abont 350 people. It has a number 
of stores, national banks, and a large number of well-built 
homes. 
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In the other section of the land affected about 100 acres were 
omitted, according to the plat survey approved September 30, 
1850. It appears from the records now in the department that 
improvements on the land have been made in entire good faith 
under the law. This bill is approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior and he recommends its passage. It is simply correct- 
ing an error of two old surveys in 1850 and 1853. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers, entrymen, selectors, 
grantees, and patentees of the United States, their heirs or assigns, 
against the United States and between each other, arising from incom- 
plete or faulty surveys in section 31, township 28 south, range 26 
east, and In sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, town- 
ship 28 south, range 27 east, and to issue directly or in trust as may 
be found necessary or advisable, patent to such settlers, entrymen, 
selectors, grantees, and patentees, their heirs or assigns, for land 
claimed through settlement, occupation, purchase, or otherwise in said 


described area, preserving, as far as he may deem equitable, to those 


claimants now in possession of public land the right to have patented 
to them the areas so occupied: Provided, That a charge of $1.25 is to 
be made for each acre or fraction thereof of Government land patented 
under this act: Provided further, That rights acquired subsequent to 
the withdrawal of July 6, 1921, shall not be recognized or be subject 
to adjustment hereunder. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, report the bill with the amendment to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and Mr. Sanvers of Indiana having taken the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5204) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust disputes or 
claims by settlers, entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees 
of the United States against the United States and between 
each other, arising from incomplete or faulty surveys in town- 
ship 28 south, ranges 26 and 27 east, Tallahassee meridian, 
Polk County, in the State of Florida, and for other purposes, 
and had directed him to report the same back with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Six Norr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS AND ADJUSTMENTS OF BOUNDARIES IN 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I call up the bill (H. R. 11211) for the in- 
clusion of certain lands in Plumas National Forest, the Eldo- 
rado National Forest, the Stanislaus National Forest, the 
Shasta National Forest, and the Tahoe National Forest, and 
for other purposes. N 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
calls up the bill H. R. 11211. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 
The House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL in the 
chair, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, this is similar to a number 
of other bills we have had for the exchange of forest lands; land 
indented into forest boundaries. It has the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Does the gentleman from California 
want any time? 

Mr. RAKER. I do not. 


8 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
men 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11211) for the inclusion of certain lands in the Plumas 
National Forest, the Eldorado National Forest, the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, the Shasta National Forest, and the Tahoe National 
Forest, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That within the following-described areas any 
lands not in Government ownership which are found by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for national forest purposes may be 
offered in exchange under the provisions of the act of March 20, 1922 
(Public 173, 42 U. S. Stat. L. p. 465), upon notice as therein pro- 
vided and upon acceptance of title shall become parts of the Plumas 
National Forest, the Eldorado National Forest, the Stanislaus National 
Forest, the Shasta National Forest, and the Tahoe National Forest, 
respectively, and any of such described areas in Government owner- 
ship chiefly valuable for national forest purposes and not now parts of 
any national forest may be added to said national forests, as herein 
provided by proclamation of the President, subject to all valid claims 
and provisions of existing withdrawals: (1) To the Plumas National 
Forest, Calif. : Township 22 north, range 4 east, sections 1, 12, and 13; 
township 23 north, range 4 east; township 20 north, range 6 east, east 
half of township; township 26 north, range 6 east; township 27 north, 
range 6 east; township 20 north, range 7 east; township 21 north, 
range 7 east; township 26 north, range 7 east; township 27 north, 
range 7 east; township 21 north, range 8 east, sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
18; township 27 north, range 8 east; township 24 north, range 
sections 10, 11, 16, 22, 23, and 24; township 27 north, range 
sections 84, 35, and 36; township 23 north, range 10 east, north 
half of section 1; township 24 north, range 10 east, sections 19, 28, 29, 
and 86; township 26 north, range 10 east, sections 31, 32, and 33; 
township 22 north, range 11 east, sections 1 and 2; township 23 north, 
range 11 cast; township 24 north, range 11 east, sections 31, 32, and 
38; township 29 north, range 11 east, sections 25 te 86; township 
22 north, range 12 east; township 28 north, range 12 east, sections 
1, 2, 8, and 12; township 29 north, range 12 east, sections 26 to 35, 
inclusive; township 21 north, range 13 east, north half of township; 
township 22 north, range 13 east; township 23 north, range 13 east; 
township 21 north, range 14 east, sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 
30, 31, and 82; township 22 north, range 14 east, sectfons 29, 30, 31, 
and 32; township 23 north, range 14 east, sections 7, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 28, 29, 30, and 83; township 25 north, range 16 east, sections 15 
and 16; all Mount Diablo base and meridian, California. 

(2) To the Eldorado National Forest, Calif.: Township 11 north, 
range 12 east, sections 25 to 29, inclusive, and 32 to 36, inclusive; 
township 10 north, range 12 east, sections 1 to 3, inclusive, 10 to 15, 
inclusive, 22 to 29, inclusive, 82 to 36, inclusive; township 11 north, 
range 13 east, sections 31 to 33, inclusive; township 10 north, range 
13 east; township 9 north, range 13 east; township 8 north, range 13 
east, sections 1 to 8, inclusive, 10 to 15, inclusive, 22 to 27, inclusive, 
84 to 36, inclusive ; township 8 north, range 14 east; township 7 north, 
range 14 east, sections 1 to 13, inclusive, 16 to 20, inclusive; township 
13 north, range 18 east, sections 31 and 32; township 12 north, range 
18 east, sections 3 to 11, inclusive, 14 to 23, inclusive, 26 to 34, in- 
clusive; all in Mount Diablo base and meridian. s 

(3) To the Stanislaus National Forest, Calif.: Township 1 south, 
range 16 east, sections 1 to 5, inclusive, 8 to 15, inclusive, 22 to 27 
inclusive, and 34 to 36, inclusive; township 2 north, range 15 east, 
sections 1 to 12, inclusive; township 2 north, range 16 east, sections 
2 to 10, inclusive, 15, 16, and 21; township 4 north, range 14 east, 
sections 1, 2, 11 to 14, inclusive, and 23 to 26, inclusive; township 
5 north, range 14 east, sections 1, 2, 11 to 14, inclusive, 23 to 26, 
inelusive, 35 and 36; township 6 north, range 14 east, sections 1 to 4, 
inclusive, 9 to 16, inclusive, 21 to 28, inclusive, 33 to 36, inclusive; 
township 7 north, range 14 east, sections 9 to 17, inclusive, and 19 
to 36, inclusive; all in Mount Diablo base and meridian. 

(4) To the Shasta National Forest, Calif.: Township 36 north, 
range 5 west, sections 1 to 11, inclusive, and 15 to 17, inclusive; 
township 37 north, range 1 east, section 1; township 37 north, range 
2 east, sections 9 to 16, inclusive; township 37 north, range 3 east, 
north % section 1, sections 3 to 6, inclusive, sections 9 and 10, 15 
and 16, township 37 north, range 4 east, north 14 section 6; town- 
ship 37 north, range 4 west, sections 4 to 9, inclusive, and 16 to 21, 
inclusive; township 87 north, range 5 west, sections 1, 11 to 14, 
inclusive, 23 to 26, inclusive, and 31 to 36, inclusive; township 38 
north, range 1 east, sections 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 36; 
township 38 north, range 2 east, sections 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 to 17, inclusive, 
19 to 36, inclusive; township 38 north, range 3 east, all; township 
38 north, range 4 east, sections 6, 7, 8; township 38 north, range 
4 west, sections 1, 2, 3, 10 to 17, inclusive, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 32, 33; township 38 north, range 5 west, section 36; township 
39 north, range 1 east; township 39 north, range 2 east; township 
89 north, range 3 east; township 89 north, range 4 east, sections 30, 
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81; township 89 north, range 1 west; township 89 north, range 2 
west; township 89 north, range 3 west; township 39 north, range 
4 west; township 39 north, range 5 west, sections 1 to 12; township 
40 north, range 1 east; township 40 north, range 2 east; township 
40, range 3 east; township 40 north, range 4 east; township 40 
north, range 1 west; township 40 north, range 2 west; township 40 
north, range 3 west; township 40 north, range 4 west, sections 2 to 6, 
inclusive, 10 to 15, inclusive, 19, 22 to 36, inclusive; township 40 
north, range 5 west; township 40 north, range 9 west, sections 4 and 
5; township 41 north, range 1 east; township 41 north, range 2 east; 
township 41 north, range 4 east, sections 34, 35, 36; township 41 
north, range 1 west; township 41 north, range 2 west; township 41 
north, range 4 west; township 41 north, range 5 west, sections 1, 9 
to 16, inclusive, and 21 to 28, inclusive, 33 to 36, inclusive; town- 
ship 41 north, range 7 west, sections 28 and 29; township 42 north, 
range 1 east; township 42 north, range 2 east, sections 19 to 30 and 
81; township 42 north, range 1 west; township 42 north, range 4 
west, sections 19 to 30 and 31; township 42 north, range 5 west, 
section 36; township 43 north, range 1 east; township 43 north, 
range 1 west; township 43 north, range 2 west; township 43 north, 
range 3 west, sections 1 and 2, 13 to 16, inclusive, 20 to 24, inclu- 
sive; township 44 north, range 1 east; township 44 north, range 1 
west; township 44 north, range 2 west; township 45 north, range 
1 east, sections 19, 20, 29, 30; township 45 north, range 1 west, séc- 
tions 19 to 86, inclusive; all Mount Diablo base and meridian, Calif. 

(5) To the Tahoe National Forest, Calif. and Nev.: Township 18 
north, range 9 east, sections 28 and 29; township 18 north, range 
10 east, sections 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32; township 17 north, range 9 
east, sections 13, 24, 25, and 36; township 17 north, range 10 east; 
township 17 north, range 11 east; township 16 north, range 10 east, 
sections 1, 2, 11, 13, 23 to 27, Inclusive, and 29; township 16 north, 
range 11 east; township 15 north, range 10 east, sections 13, 24, 25, 
and 86; township 14 north, range 10 east, sections 1, 12, 13, 24, and 
25; township 14 north, range 11 east; township 21 north, range 14 
east, sections 17, 18, 19, 20, and 29 to $2, inclusive; township 20 
north, range 14 east, sections 9, 16, 21 to 24, inclusive; township 
20 north, range 15 east; township 20 north, range 16 east; town- 
ship 20 north, range 17 east; township 19 north, range 15 east; 
township 19 north, range 16 east; township 19 north, range 17 east; 
township 18 north, range 15 cast; township 18 north, range 16 east; 
township 18 north, range 17 east; township 18 north, range 18 east; 
township 17 north, range 18 east; township 15 north, range 18 east; 
township 15 north, range 19 east, sections 4 to 9, inclusive, 16 to 
21, inclusive, 28 to 33, inclusive; township 14 north, range 18 east; 
township 14 north, range 19 east, sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 16 to 21, 
inclusive, 28 to 33, inclusive; township 13 north, range 18 east, sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3, 9 to 16, inclusive, 21 to 28, inclusive, 33 to 36, inclu- 
sive; township 13 north, range 19 east, sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 29, 30, 31, and 32; all in Mount Diablo base and meridian. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Mappen having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SxELL, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 11211, and had directed him to report the 
same back with a favorable recommendation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bills H. R. 104, for the inclusion of certain lands in the 
Eldorado National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes, ; 
105, for the inelusion of certain lands in the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, Calif., and for other purposes; 106, for the 
inclusion of certain lands in the Shasta National Forest, Calif., 
and for other purposes; and 107, for the inclusion of certain 
lands in the Tahoe National Forest, Calif., and for other pur- 
poses, now on the Union Calendar, and which are contained 
within the bill just passed, be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia asks unanimous consent that the bills H. R. 104, 105, 
106, and 107 be laid on the table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TO RESTORE HOMESTEAD RIGHTS IN CERTAIN CASES 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 8833) to restore 
homestead rights in certain cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
calls up the bill H. R. 8333, which is on the Union Calendar. 
The House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SNELL] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 8333, with Mr. SxELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That from and after the passage of this act 
any person who has heretofore entered under the homestead laws and 
paid a price equivalent to or greater than $2.50 per acre, lands 
embraced in a ceded Indian reservation shall, upon proof of such fact, 
if otherwise qualified, be entitled to the benefits of the homestead 
law as though such former entry had not been made: Provided, That 
the provisions of this act shall not apply to any person who has failed 
to pay the full price for his former entry, or whose former entry 
was canceled for fraud, 


Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Chairman, this gives a right heretofore 
given under the land laws. This is the right of one who has 
purchased land on a ceded Indian reservation to have a home- 
stead entry. Of course he has to comply with the law. I do 
not think any further explanation of the bill is necessary. 

Mr. RAKER. That is satisfactory, 

15 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk again reported the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. MADDEN having 
resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. SNELL., Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 8333 and had directed him to report the 
Same back to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stxxorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LANDS BY RED BLUFF, CALIF, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 9688) granting 
public lands to the city of Red Bluff, Calif., for a public park. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
calls up the bill H. R. 9688. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar. The House will automatically resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
5 5 gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] will take the 
chair. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 9688, with Mr. Sneuz in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take any 
time. This bill comes with a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee, and it is unanimously recommended by all of the 
departments. It involves merely 80 acres, and it is beneficial 
to the city of Red Bluff. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It will be used for a public park? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And no obligation is incurred upon the 
part of the United States? 

Mr. RAKER. None whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to the city of Red 
Bluff, Calif., in trust, for public park purposes, for the following tract 
of land, to wit: 

The north half of the northeast quarter of section 22, township 29 
north, range 2 east, Mount Diablo meridian, Tehama County, Calif., 
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upon payment by said city at the rate of $1.25 per acre; subject to all 
valid existing bona fide right or claim initiated under the land laws 
of the United States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all ofl, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be 
found in the land so granted and all necessary use of the land for ex- 
tracting the same; that the grant hereby made shall be subject to the 
provisions of section 24 of the Federal water power act (41 U. S. 
Stat., pp. 1063-1067, approved June 10, 1920): Provided further, 
That said city shall not have the right to sell or conyey the land herein 
granted, or any part thereof, or to devote the same to any other pur- 
pose than as hereinbefore described; and that if the said land shall not 
de used as a public’ park, the same shall revert to the United States: 
And provided further, That the patent issued under the provisions. of 
this act shall expressly reserve all the rights in the United States as 
specified herein.. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass: 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed! the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9688, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with the reeommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third: reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the rules of the 
House would it not be permissible, inasmuch as this committee 
is: going to consider several other bills, to have them all con- 
sidered together in the Committee of the Whole House on: the 
state of the Union and reported back to the House en bloc? 
I think that practice has been followed heretofore. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose from now on 
to ask unanimous consent to consider most of these bills in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole House on the: state 
of the Union. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR TO LEASE CERTAIN 
LANDS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 6710, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to lease certain 
lands and ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon ealls up the 
bill H. R. 6710, and asks unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That the Secretary of the Interior, upon such 
terms and under such regulations as he may deem proper, may permit 
responsible persons or associations to use and occupy, for the erection 
of bathhouses, hotels, or other improvements for the accommodation. of 
the public, suitable spaces or tracts of land near or adjacent to mineral, 
medicinal, or other springs, which are located upon unreserved public 
lands or public lands which have been withdrawn for the protection 
of such springs: Provided, That permits or leases hereunder shall be 
for periods not exceeding 20 years: 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill was intreduced at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior so that he might have 
authority to lease lands adjoining Mineral Springs for bath- 
houses and hotel purposes. Frequently those aceommoda- 
tions are desired by the general public, and there is no law now 
authorizing the Secretary to make such leases. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a. third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR PAYMENT OF PURCHASE MONEY DUE 
UNDER CERTAIN! HOMESTEAD ENTRIES AND GOVERNMENT LAND 
PURCHASES 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill H. R. 10592. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (H. R. 10592): to-amend: an act entitled “An: act authorizing 
extensions of time for the payment of purchase money due under cer: 
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talw homestead: entries and Government land purchases within the 
8 Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak: 
and S. Dak.” 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears. none. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield time to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr: Speaker, under the law which we 
passed in 1922 what amounted to a four-year extension was 
granted for the making of payments upon homestead entries 
and Gorernment-land purchases on the Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian Reservations. Under this law many of 
the payments have been made; but there are still quite a num- 
ber of settlers and purchasers of Government lands who will 
be unable to make their payments within the time limit of 
the present law, and the purpose of this bill is to amend the 
present law by permitting the Secretary of the Interior, im his 
discretion,.to extend the period in individual cases upon appli- 
cation for an additional period not exceeding two years. I 
think that is all the explanation necessary to make with refer- 
ence to the bill. 

The bill as originally introduced by me provided for an ex- 
tension, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, of 
three years beyond the limit fixed by the present law. The 
Secretary of the Interior in his report suggested an extension 
of only one additional year. Upon the hearing the Committee 
on the Public Lands suggested that the bill be reported out 
providing for an additional extension of two years, and 
amended the bill accordingly. I believe a further extension 
of two years will prove reasonably satisfactory to the persons 
interested, and therefore have no objection. to the bill being 
amended in conformity with the committee's. recommendation, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it. enacted, eto., That the act entitled. “Am act authorizing exten- 
sions of time for the payment of purchase money due under certain 
homestead entries and Government-land purchases within the former 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian, Reservations, N. Dak., and 
S. Dak.” approved April 25, 1922, be amended so as to read as follows: 

“That any homestead entryman or purchaser of Government lands 
within the former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tions in North Dakota and South Dakota wlio is unable to make pay- 
ment of purchase money due under his entry or contract of purchase 
as required by existing law or regulations, on application duly verified 
showing that he Is unable to make payment as required, shall be 
granted an extension to the 1923 anniversary of the date of his entry 
or contract of purchase upon payment of interest in advance at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum on the amounts due from the maturity 
thereof to the said anniversary; and if at the expiration of the extended 
period the entryman or purchaser is still unable to make the payment 
he may, upon the same terms and conditions, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, be granted such further extensions of time, 
not exceeding a period of six years, as the facts warrant.” 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 2, line: 8, strike out 1923“ and insert in Hen thereof “ 1925." 
Page 2, line 17, strike out six and insert “three.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the spelling in line 5, 
page 1, will be: corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended: was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was rend the third time, and passed: 


VALIDATING RESTORATIONS TO PUBLIC DOMAIN OF LANDS RESERVED 
AS NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


Mr.. SINNOTT.. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Publie Lands, I call up the bill H. R. 11357. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11357) authorizing the President of tue United States 
to restore to the public’ domain lands reserved by publie proclamation 


as national monuments; and validating any such restorations hereto: 
fore’ so made by Executive order. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever, in the opinion of the President 
of the United States, any lands heretofore or hereafter reserved as 
national monuments by public proclamation as provided by the act of 
June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. L. p. 225), are not needed for such purpose, he 
is authorized to restore same to the public domain by Executive order: 
Provided, That any such restorations heretofore so made are hereby 
yalidated and confirmed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM WEEKLEY 


Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I call up the bill H. R, 6853. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6853) to quiet titles to and in the county of Baldwin, 
State of Alabama. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ‘ 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, reserving -the right 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SINNOTT. ves. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Under the bill just passed I would 
like to ask if the President has power to declare, for instance, 
such a reservation as Fort McHenry a national monument? 
Can he do that? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Not under this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But can he do it under existing 
law, to which the bill refers? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I would not undertake to say; but I doubt 
it very much. The law is not fresh in my mind. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I do not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the French, Spanish, and British land grants situated 
within the limits of the county of Baldwin, in the State of Alabama, 
for which no confirmation has heretofore been granted or no survey 
made by the United States, be, and the same are hereby, granted, 
released, and relinquished by the United States to the equitable owners 
of the equitable titles thereto and to thelr respective heirs and assigns 
forever, as fully and completely, in every respect whatever, as could 
be done by patents issued according to law: Provided, That the con- 
firmations granted hereby shall amount only to a relinquishment of 
any title that the United States has or is supposed to have in and to 
any of said lands, and shall not be construed to abridge, impair, injure, 
prejudice, or divest in any manner any valid right, title, or interest of 
any person or body corporate whatever, the true intent of this act 
being to concede and abandon all right, title, and interest of the 
United States to those persons, estates, firms, or corporations who 
would be the true and lawful owners of said lands under the laws of 
Alabama, including the laws of prescription, in the absence of the said 
interest, title, and estate of the United States. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: That all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States in and to section 38, In 
township 2 north, range 3 east of St. Stephens meridian, containing 
138.29 acres, shown on the township plat in the name of William 
Weekley, preemption certificate D-29, for which final payment was 
made by Samuel Mims on July 2, 1817, per receipt No. 3793, be, and 
the same is hereby, granted, released, and relinquished by the United 
States to the equitable owners of the equitable titles thereto and to 
their respective heirs and assigns foreyer, as fully and completely, in 
every respect whatever, as could be done by patents issued according 
to law: Provided, That this act shall amount only to a relinquishment 
of any title that the United States has or is supposed to have in and 
to any of said lands, and shall not be construed to abridge, impair, 
injure, prejudice, or divest in any manner any valid right, title, or 
interest of any person or body corporate whatever, the true intent of 
this act being to concede and abandon ali right, title, and interest of 
the United States go those persons, estates, firms, or corporations who 
would be the true and lawful owners of said lands under the laws of 
Alabama, including the laws of prescription, in the absence of the said 
interest, title, and estate of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to relinquish 
the title of the United States to the land in the preemption 


claim of William Weekley, situate in the county of Baldwin, 
State of Alabama.” 


TO CONSOLIDATE CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN THE SNOQUALMIE NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 
Mr. SONNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands I call up the bill H. R. 2689. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up a 
bill which the Clerk will report by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 2689) to consolidate certain lands within the Snoqual- 
mie National Forest. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause, } 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of March 20, 1922, 
“An act to consolidate national forest lands,“ be, and the same ar 
hereby, extended to the following-deseribed lands to the same extent 
that such provisions would apply were said lands within the exterior 
boundaries of a national forest: 

Township 26 north, range 10 east, sections 1, 2, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 
13; township 26 north, range 11 east, sections 17 to 29, inclusive, and 
sections 34, 35, and 86; township 26 north, range 12 east, sections 13, 
19 to 35, inclusive; township 27 north, range 9 east, sections 10 to 15, 
inclusive, section 22, and north half of sections 23 and 24; township 
27 north, range 10 east, section 15, east half of section 16, west half 
of section 18, south half and northwest quarter of section 19, south 
half of section 20, south half and northeast quarter of section 21, 
section 22, and sections 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 34, and 35, all Willamette 
base and meridian. 

Sec. 2. That all publie lands within the foregoing areas are hereby 
added to and made parts of the Snoqualmie National Forest, subject to 
all valid adverse rights established prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


GRANTING CLAIMANTS PREFERENCE RIGHTS TO PURCHASE LAND 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill H. R. 9765. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 9765) granting to certain claimants a preference right 
to purchase unappropriated public lands. 


The SPEAKER, This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in his judg- 
ment and discretion, is hereby authorized to sell, in the manner herein- 
after provided, any of those lands situated in the State of Louisiana 
which were originally erroneously meandered and shown upon the oM- 
cial plate as water-covered areas, and which are not lawfully appro- 
priated by a qualified settler or entryman claiming under the public 
lands laws, 

That any citizen of the United States who, in good faith under color 
of title or claiming as a riparian owner, has, prior to this act, placed 
valuable improvements upon or reduced to cultivation any of the 
lands subject to the operation of this act, shall have a preferred right 
to file in the office of the register and receiver of the United States 
land office of the district in which the lands are situated an applica- 
tion to purchase the lands thus improved by them at any time within 
90 days from the date of the passage of this act If the lands have been 
surveyed and plats filed in the United States land office; otherwise 
within 90 days from the filing of such plats. Every such application 
must be accompanied with satisfactory proof that the applicant is 
entitled to such preference right and that the lands which he applies 
to purchase are not in the legal possession of an adverse claimant. 

That upon the filing of an application to purchase any lands subject 
to the operation of this act, together with the required proof, the Sez- 
retary of the Interior shall cause the lands described in said applica- 
tion to be appraised, said appraisal to be on the basis of the value of 
such lands at the date of appraisal, exclusive of any increased value 
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resulting from the development or improvement thereof for agricul- 
tural purposes by the applicant or his predecessor in interest, but 
inclusive of the stumpage value of any timber cut or removed by the 
applicant or his predecessor in interest, 

That an applicant who applies to purchase lands under the pro- 
visions of this act, in order to be entitled to receive a patent, must 
within 30 days from receipt of notice of appraisal by the Secretary of 
the Interior pay to the receiver of the United States land office of the 
district in which the lands are situated the appraised price of the 
Jands, and thereupon a patent shall issue to said applicant for such 
lands as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine that such appli- 
cant is entitled to purchase under this act. The proceeds derived by 
the Government from the sale of the lands hereunder shall be covered 
into the United States Treasury and applied as provided by law for the 
disposal of the proceeds from the sale of public lands. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to prescribe 
all necessary rules and regulations for administering the provisions 
of this act and determining conflicting claims arising hereunder. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “ who,” insert “ or whose predecessor 
in interest.” 

Page 3, after line 17, insert: 

“Sec. 2. That all purchases made and patents issued under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the 
United States of all the coal, oil, gas, and other minerals in the lands 
so purchased and patented, together with the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove the same.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


DESERT-ILAND ENTRIES, RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I call up the bill H. R. 10143. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10148) to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. ‘This bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr. SINNOTT. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That no desert-land entry heretofore made in 
good faith under the public-land Jaws for lands in townships 4 and 5 
south, range 15 east; townships 4 and 5 south, range 16 east; town- 
ships 4, 5, and 6 south, range 17 east; townships 5, 6, and 7 south, 
range 18 east; townships 6 and 7 south, range 19 east; townships 6 
and 7 south, range 20 east; townships 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 south, range 
21 east; townships 5 and 6, and sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 18, and 19, 
in township 7 south, range 22 east; township 5 south, range 23 east, 
San Bernardino meridian, in Riverside County, State of California, 
shall be canceled prior to May 1, 1928, because of failure on the part 
of the entrymen to make any annual or final proof falling due upon 
any such entry prior to said date. The requirements of Jaw as to 
annual assessments and final proof shall become operative from said 
date as though no suspension had been made. If the said entrymen are 
unable to procure water to irrigate the said lands above described 
through no fauit of theirs, after using due diligence, or the legal ques- 
tions as to their right to divert or impound water for the irrigation 
of said lands are still pending and undetermined by said May 1, 1928, 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to grant a further 
extension for an additional period of not exceeding two years. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I call up the bill H. R. 10411. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 


bili H. R. 10411, which the Clerk will report by title, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10411) granting desert-land entrymen an extension of 
time for making final proof. 


The SPHAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a oa be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interfor may, in his 
discretion, in addition to the extensions authorized by existing law, 
grant to any entryman under the desert-land laws of the United 
States a further extension of time of not to exceed three years within 
which to make final proof: Provided, That such entryman shall, by his 
corroborated affidavit, filed in the land office of the district where such 
land is located, show to the satisfaction of the Secretary that because 
of unavoidable delay in the construction of the irrigation works in- 
tended to convey water to the land embraced in his entry, he is, 
without fault on his part, unable to make proof of the reclamation 
and cultivation of said lands as required by law within the time 
limited therefor: And provided further, That the entryman, his heirs, 
or his duly qualified assignee, has in good faith complied with the 
requirements of law as to yearly expenditures and proof thereof, and 
shall show, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, that there is a reasonable prospect that if 
the extension is granted he will be able to make the final proof of 
reclamation, irrigation, and cultivation required by law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I prefer a unanimous-consent 
request, that upon the convening of the House next Monday, 
January 19, the anniversary of the birth of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, Representative STEDMAN, of North Carolina, be recognized 
for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. SrepMAN] may address the House for 10 minutes, after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposal of other business on 
the Speaker's table, on Monday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GRANTING LANDS TO OREGON FOR A FISH HATCHERY 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I call up the bill H. R. 9495. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the bill H. R. 
9495, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9495) granting to the State of Oregon certain lands 
to be used by it for the purpose of maintaining and operating thereon 
a fish hatchery. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described premises, to wit: 
The northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 2, town- 
ship 39 south, range 22 east, of the Willamette meridian, in the 
State of Oregon, be, and the same are hereby, granted to the State of 
Oregon for the use of said State in maintaining and operating thereon 
a fish hatchery: Provided, That in case said State of Oregon shall at 
any time for a period of five years fail to maintain and operate a 
fish hatchery on said premises, or on some part thereof, then the grant 
hereinbefore made of said premises to said State shall terminate 
and said premises, and the whole thereof, shall revert to the 
United States: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and empowered to ascertain and determine 
whether or not such hatchery is being maintained and operated on 
said premises, and if he shall at any time determine that, for a period 
of two years subsequent to the passage of this act, the State of Oregon 
has failed to maintain and operate a fish hatchery on said premises, 
he shall make and enter an order of record in his department to that 
effect and directing the restoration of said premises, and the whole 
thereof, to the public domain, and such order shall be final and con- 
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clusive, and thereupon and thereby said premises shall be restored to 
the public domain and freed from the operation of the grant aforesaid. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to issue patent, as hereinafter limited, to the State 
of Oregon for the following-described land: The northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter of section 2, township 89 south, range 22 east, 
of the Willamette meridian, in the State of Oregon, for use of said 
State in maintaining and operating thereon a fish hatchery: Provided, 
That there shall be reserved to the United States all ofl, coal, or other 
minerals in the land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same: Provided further, That if the State of Oregon shall, for 
a period of two years, fall to use the Jand for fish-hatchery purposes, 
or shall devote the same to other uses, the title thereto shall revert 
to the United States, and the lands shall be restored to the public 
domain upon a finding of such failure by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bilL 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITION OF LAND TO THE OREGON NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill H. R. 5612. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bin (H. R. 5612) to authorize the addition of certain lands to 
the Oregon National Forest. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That any of the following-described lands which 
are found by the Secretary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for 
national-forest purposes may be offered in exchange under the pro- 
visions of the act of March 20, 1922 (Public 173), and upon acceptance 
of title shall become parts of the Oregon National Forest: 

Township 2 north, range 9 east: Seetions 22, 27, 28, 29, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 34, southwest quarter northwest quarter, southwest quarter south- 
east quarter, and southwest quarter of section 85. 

Township 1 north, range 9 east: Sections 8, 9, 10, 11; north half 
northeast quarter, southwest quarter northeast quarter, northwest 
quarter, north half southwest quarter, section 14; all of sections 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20; north half southwest quarter, and northwest quarter 
southeast quarter of section 21; north half northwest quarter, south- 
east quarter northeast quarter, south half southwest quarter, south- 
east quarter of section 22; south half north half and the south half 
of section 23; all of sections 26 and 27; northeast quarter northeast 
quarter, south half northeast quarter, southeast quarter northwest 
quarter, south half of section 28; southeast quarter southwest quarter 
of section 29; northeast quarter and lots 1 to 11, Inclusive, of section 
80; southeast quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter of section 
81; all of sections 82, 83, 84, and 35. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


On page 1, line 7, strike out the word Oregon“ and insert the 
words Mount Hood.” 

On page 2, line 11, after the figures “28” and the semicolon, insert 
“southeast quarter and.” 

After line 15 insert a new section, as follows: 

“Spc, 2. All public lands within the areas described in section 1 
hereof are hereby added to the Mount Hood National Forest and shall 
hereafter become subject to all laws and regulations applicable to 
national forests. But the addition of said lands shall not affect any 
entry or vested right under the public-land laws initiated prior to the 
passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a t 
2 — read the third time, and vaa e 
e SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will 
to conform to the text. a 
There was no objection. 


WHITMAN NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I call up H. R. 9028, a bill to authorize the 
addition of certain lands to the Whitman National Forest, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
72 —— Committee of the Whole. 

e EAKER. The gentleman- from Oregon calls up a 
bill and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in Tno 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 
eat 5 pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 

e 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That within the following-described areas any 
lands not in Government ownership which are found by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to be chiefiy valuable for national-forest purposes may 
be offered in exchange under the provisions of the act of March 20, 
1922 (42 Stat. L. 465), upon notice as therein provided, and upon 
acceptance of title, shall become parts of Whitman National Forest, 
Oreg., and any such described areas in Government ownership chiefly 
valuable for national-forest purposes and not now parts of a national 
forest may be added to the Whitman National Forest by proclamation 
of the President, subject to all valid existing entries: 

In township 9 south, range 36 east: Section 13, section 24, east 
half of section 86. 

In township 9 south, range 37 east: Sections 19 to 22, inclusive; 
Sections 27, 28, 30, and 31; northeast quarter of section 88; sections 
84 to 36, inclustye. 

In township 9 south, range 38 east: Sections 31 to 33, inclusive. 

In township 9 south, range 89 east: South half of section 8; sections 
15 to 17, inclusive; sections 21 and 22; sections 27 to 29, inclusive; 
sections $2 to 34, inclusive. 

In township 10 south, range 37 east: Section 1; north half of 
section 2; northwest quarter, south half of section 5; sections 6 to 8, 
inclusive; northwest quarter, south half of section 9; west half of 
section 15; sections 16 to 22, inclusive; sections 26 to 36, inclusive, 

In township 10 south, range 88 east: Sections 1 to 6, inclusive; 
sections 10 to 14, inclusive; north half, southeast quarter of section 
24; sections 25 to 27, inclusive; northeast quarter, east half of north- 
west quarter, south half of section 28; sections 31 to 36, inclusive. 

In township 10 south, range 39 east: Northwest half of section 3; 
sectionset to 9, inclusive; sections 17 to 20, Inclusive; sections 29 to 
32, inclusive. 

In township 11 south, range 87 east: Sections 1 to 30, inclusive; 
sections 34 to 36, inclusive. 

In township 11 south, range 38 east: Sections 1 to 30, inclusive; 
northeast quarter of section 32; sections 33 to 35, inclusive. 

In township 11 south, range 89 east: Sectiona 5 to 9, inclusive; 
south half of section 10; sections 13 to 2S, inclusive; west half of 
northwest quarter of section 20; north half southwest quarter of 
section 30; sections 33 to 36, inclusive. 

In township 11 south, range 40 east: Sections 16 to 21, inclusive; 
sections 28 to 83, inclusive. 

In township 12 south, range 39 east: Sections 1 to 3, inclusive; 
sections 10 to 12, inclusive; east half of section 18. 

In township 12 south, range 40 east: Sections 4 to 9, inclusive; 
sections 16 to 18, inclusive. 

All of Willamette meridian. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 2, line 4, strike out the word entries and insert the 
word “claims”; and on page 3, after line 3, insert: “In township 
11 south, range 3544 east: Section 4.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


LAND FOR PUBLIC PARK PURPOSES IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up H. R. 9494, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue patent in fee simple to the 
County of Los Angeles, in the State of California, for a certain 
described tract of land for public park purposes, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 
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I 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up a 
bill and asks that it be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Is there objection? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPHAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Oregon calls up a bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and 
the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Treapway 
in the chair. 5 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FREDERICKS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Frepericks] is recognized. 

Mr. FREDERICKS, Mr. Chairman, this bill is for the 
purpose of permitting Los Angeles County to expend approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 on the territory described in the bill. Los 
Angeles County has 650 acres, which it owns in fee simple, 
adjacent to this property; it has built roads through this 
property and is making it available for recreation purposes, 
not only for the people of Los Angeles County, but for the peo- 
ple of San Bernardino County, Riverside County, and, in fact, 
for all of the southwest. It is an effort to make this land 
available for the main purpose for which it is valuable. It 
has the favorable report of the Committee on Agriculture. It 
sent a man to the ground to make an examination and report. 
It briefly commends the project and states that the chief 
use to which the property can be put is the use which is 
proposed in the bill, namely, that of recreation, 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. The gentleman inadvertently used the words 
“Committee on Agriculture.” It has the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes; I should have said the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Los Angeles County, as I said before, is ready 
and is committed to spend approximately $1,000,000 in making 
this land available to all the people as a recreation center. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Of course, this is an outright gift to the 
city of Los Angeles of this part of the public domain without 
any consideration, 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Well, not quite that. It is the county 
of Los Angeles and not the city of Los Angeles. The bill pro- 
tects the county of Los Angeles in the expenditure of the large 
sum of money which they are spending to make this available 
as a recreation center for all the people. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman know of any prece- 
dent for legislation of this character? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. There are many of them. The bill 
which I originally introduced provided that the Interior De- 
partment should sell this land to the county of Los Angeles for 
$1.25 an acre, and there are abundant precedents for that. 
However, the department felt it would be better that the de- 
partment keep final control of this property and that the fee 
be retained in the Government of the United States, and stated 
that this was the custom that had been followed in legislation 
providing for similar uses of national forest lands by the city 


Mr. RAKER. The Government simply permits Los Angeles 
County to develop the land for park purposes? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. For park purposes only; yes. 

Mr. RAKER. And as long as it does that it can continue 
to use it? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes; it can continue to do that and will 
police it and protect it from fires. 

Mr. RAKER. In addition to that there is no expense to the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. There is absolutely no expense to the 
Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If I had known the facts, which were not 
revealed until I made my inquiry, I would not have asked the 
question, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I regret very 
much to be at variance with the distinguished gentleman from 
California, but it occurs to me there is involved here a depar- 
ture from the precedents, with the exception of the two cases 
cited by the gentleman. One of these occurred in 1922, affect- 
ing a park near Butte, Mont., and one in 1924, affecting the 
town of Globe, in Arizona. 

This bill as originally drafted sought to secure the title to 
this 5,000 acres of land in fee simple for recreational purposes 
upon the payment of $1.25 per acre. Request was made for a 
report from the Department of the Interior and they, very 
pertinently, stated they did not think it was feasible to sell 
this land for $1.25 per acre on account of the value of the land 


|in question; and at this point, it might be well to submit that 


there are 560 acres of land adjacent to this tract of 5,000 
acres that are owned and now being used for park purposes 
and for which, according to the letter of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, there was paid $60,000. 

To my mind, holding this land in such a status as proposed 
by this bill is worse than selling it, because, ordinarily when 
the Government sells lands of this character for such pur- 
poses, it retains the title to all the oil, gas, and minerals, with 
the right to enter upon and extract the minerals therefrom; 
but under this bill, gentlemen, that right is not reserved. You 
might have gushers adjacent to it, and the beneficiaries under 
this bill have the fullest power to use it for recreational pur- 
poses under the language of the bill, which I read for your 
further consideration: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
upon application by the board of supervisors of Los Angeles County, 
Calif., to designate and segregate, for recreation development, not 
to exceed 5,000 acres within the Angeles National Forest, Calif., which, 
in his opinion, are available for such purposes, and to issue to the 
said board of supervisors, for the benefit of said county, a free permit 
authorizing the improvement, maintenance, and use of such lands for 
free public camp grounds under conditions which will allow the fullest 
use of the lands for recreational purposes without interfering with 
the objects for which the national forest was established. 


Now, mind you— 


Such permit or permits shall remain in full force and effect as long 
as the county complies with the conditions therein and maintains the 
areas so designated as free public camp grounds. 


Here are 5,000 acres of the public domain, as far as the 
title or the use and benefit of any minerals contained under 
the soil, going out from under the supervision of the Federal 
Government as long as the conditions referred to in the bill 
are maintained. 

Mr. DRIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I will 

Mr. DRIVER. As I understand the language of the bill, 
there is only a permit for recreational purposes exclusively, 
with the retention of all the rights as to minerals in the Gov- 


of Butte, Mont., in the Deer Lodge National Forest, under the | ernment, and no right of the department to include anything 
act of April 28, 1922 (42 Stat. 501), and also to the town of but use of the property for such specific purpose. I so under- 


Globe, Ariz., in the Crook National Forest, under the act of 
May 29, 1924 (48 Stat. 242). There is no title passing. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understood the reading of the cap- 
tion of the bill, it referred to the title in fee simple. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. That is the way I introduced it orig- 
finally, but that has been amended. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That could not be determined by a read- 
ing of the bill and that prompted me to make my inquiry in 
order to find out whether there were any precedents for this 
character of legislation. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The fact is that the Government will still own 
all the right to the land? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 


stood the gentleman's reading of the Dill. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit, 
there is not a word in here in respect of the right of the Gov- 
ernment to develop the land for minerals or any reference to 
the leasing act at all. 

Mr. DRIVER. The authorized permit carries with it all 
the rights granted under the provisions of the bill. Pardon 
me just a moment and let me call your attention to this lan- 
guage: p 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in bis dis- 
cretion, upon application by the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles, 
Calif., to designate and segregate for recreational development not 
to exceed 5,000 acres— 


And so forth— 
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The point I make is they do not want to give the Government 


Mr. McKEOWN. I am trying to see Af we can not 
straighten this out, because if Los Angeles spends a million 
dollars for recreational purposes, and then a short time after- 
wards oil is discovered on adjacent land, the United States 
would go in and baye this land explored for oil, without 
recompense to the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Ob, we will stand for that. We 
stand for the fact that we will build roads in there and de- 
velop that country, knowing it is the property of the United 
States, All we ask is that it be given for our use for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Mr. RAKHR. The roads you build will have the same rela- 
tion to the people of Los Angeles as the other roads. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Les. 

Mr. RAKHR. You are building your roads so that every- 
body may get the benefit out of them. 

Mr. FRÐDERIOKS. Les. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. They would get that same bene- 
fit if it were under a surface title, just as the gentleman pre- 
pared it in the beginning. : 

Mr: FREDERICKS. 1 red it in the beginning in that 
way, but the Department of Agriculture felt that it wanted 
to maintain title to the land, and as all we wanted was an 
easement, or an opportunity to use it for recreational pur- 
poses, I acguiesced in their recommendation. l 

Mr. McKHOWN. Does not the gentleman believe that if 
the Government went in now ‘there would not be any pay- 
ments for money ‘expended, which the county would spend 
in good faith for the benefit of all the people? It occurs to 
me that the protection thut the county of Los Angeles should 
have and that the Government should have would be that 
the Government reserved the right to have the land explored 
at any time 

Mr. FREDBRICKS. Oh, the Government has that right, 
because it has never parted with it. 

Mr..-McKEQWN. The gentleman would prefer to do it with- 
out any chance for recompense on the part of the county of 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. FRHDERIOKS. The Government has never parted with 
that right. 

. Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The gentleman will admit that 
rights would intervene after ithe granting of ‘this permit. 
Moneys will be expended toward development i 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Expended, however, with the knowl- 
edge upon our part that we are spending the money on the land 
of the United States Government. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky, Would the gentleman agree to 
this sort of an amendment: Ou page 4, after the period, insert 
words to this effect: 


Provided further, That it is expressly understood that there is re- 
served to the United States all oil, coal, or other mineral deposits 
found in the land and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same. 


Mr. FREDERICKS. Suppose we leave off the right to pros- 
pect? 

Mr. VINSON of ‘Kentucky. That is what I want in there. 
I have no doubt but that the title to minerals is in the United 
States, but the express right to go upon and prospect and ex- 
plore and extract, I think, should be there in view of the ex- 
penditure of money for the development of the park and the 
possibilities of future trouble that might arise. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. We want to be able to police the park, 
to protect it from fire, to keep the peace, to have a force of 
officers there, and to maintain the park in its highest value as 
a recreational center. If it is permitted that a man may go 
on there and commit some depredation under the guise that he 
is prospecting, and you can not question him as to whether he 
is prospecting or not, it might prove to be very disagreeable. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. He would be prospecting under 
the Government. The gentleman admits that the Government 
has the title to the minerals. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. What good would the title be 
unless you would have the right to extract the minerais? 

Mr, SINNOTT. Of course, this is really going to be a park. 
It is a public park controlled or regulated by Los Angeles, 
They are spending the money. 

It is somewhat akin to our ‘national parks. In our national 
parks prospecting for oil is not permitted. It is expressly 
excluded. The oil mineral act excludes from the national 
parks. Why not do the same here? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. There might be an amendment 
to the other national park acts permitting that. It seems to 
me we ought to look to the future and not have our hands tied. 
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the right to go and develop for minerals, 

Mr. FREDERICKS, I suppose a law could be passed here- 
after giving the Government the right to prospect in there for 
oil if they wanted to or if was thought necessary, but there is 
no oil there. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me ask the gentleman from Kentucky and 
the gentleman from California, or rather give them an illus- 
tration. This bill is passed and the city of Los Angeles takes 
charge under a permit under rules and regulations of the 
Forest Service and we must admit to start with that absolute 
title still remains in the Government, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture only yields the right to use that for one purpose, 
and that is for recreational purposes. Now, suppose the city 
of Los Angeles in developing and improying sinks a well and 
actually does develop a gusher. Now, is there any doubt on 
earth but what the Federal Government could take charge of it 
and handle it? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. None in the world. 

Mr. RAKER, Is there any doubt—— 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. There is a serious doubt which 
has been accentuated by the statement of the gentleman from 
Galifornia that he will not agree to an amendment of that 


‘character becanse they do not want the Government to go on 


this land and develop it for minerals after they have spent 


thousands of dollars in beautifying it. . 


Mr. FREDERICKS. The gentleman misunderstood me. I 
simply said that if such a provision were put in the law it 
might be used as a subterfuge. 

Mr, VINSON of Kentucky. There was a Dill. before this 
very committee authorizing the issuance of a patent to the city 


of Shreveport, La., to lands which were in a lake; they were 


covered by water. That patent was desired in order to permit 
this lake to be used in the reservoir water system of the city 
of Shreveport, and in that bill this very same committee 
reserved all the minerals and rights of prospecting for and 
removal of said minerals. 

Mr. RAKER. If the gentleman will yield for a question, 
I want to say to the gentleman [ admire his statement before 
the House, and all he says as to these bills is absolutely true, 
that it ought to be in all of them because the Government con- 
veys this title and Wwe should reserve the minerals. Now, read 
this bill. The last sentence reads as follows: 


Lands so designated and segregated under the provisions of this 
act shall not be subject to the mining laws of the United States. 


Now, that prohibits any mining by any individual or other- 
wise, I want to ask the gentleman from California this ques- 
tion that covers the situation. Will he have any objection to 
rite Res that language. Then the Forest Service will have 

con X 


Mr. FREDERICKS. ‘This bill, of course, was written by the ; 


Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. RAKER. I realize it. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. And it was written after very careful 
thought on the part of the department, undoubtedly, and that 
clause is put in— : 


Lands so designated and segregated under the provisions of this 
act shall not be subject to the mining laws of the United States. 


Mr. RAKER. I call attention to this: Under the present 
forest and mining laws men may prospect and ‘go upon land for 
mining purposes, and I apprehend under the other provisions 
stated, which authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to lease 
for home purposes tracts of land, when he leases that land no 
one can go on that for mining purposes, and therefore the pro- 
vision here 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Will that be satisfactory to the gentle - 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson]. i 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Strike ont that and add the 
usual Janguage, “ Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, gas, and every other mineral deposit 
found in the land and the right to prospect for the same.” 

Mr. WINTER. What is the object? Is it not a dangerous 
precedent to establish to make a reservation in a bill where 
title does not pass? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I think there are precedents 
why we should not depart from the faith of our fathers and 
take up a new form of grant. 

Mr. WINTER. Let me make this observation. If the gen- 
tleman insists on offering that amendment to this bill, does it 
not throw doubt upon many other bills upon which we take the 
general attitude that the Government's title is still good, and 
svould it not ‘throw doubt on bills which have been passed be- 
cause the particular words of the gentleman's amendment are 
not contained in those bilis? 2 
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Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The terminology with respect Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


to the reservation might not be necessary, but I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the language in there, giving the right 
to prospect and extract the minerals, should be in this bill to 
protect the Federal Government. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will ask the gentleman if this is not a 
good illustration: You make a grant here, just as a man leases 
land for agricultural purposes. All you want in an agricul- 
tural lease is a provision that you may lease it for oil and pay 
damages for the agricultural loss. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman is a good lawyer. 
well knows that this is not a lease. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is a grant, an easement. You grant 
them an easement. You give them possession of the property. 

Mr. RAKER. Does the gentleman make no distinction be- 
tween granting of the title of the land and the right to the 
easement of the land? 

Mr. McKEOWN. There is all the difference in the world. 
Here you grant them the land for an unlimited time. You 
give them an easement for park purposes, and you can not 
disturb that park purpose from continuing unless you make a 
provision now that in the future you may do so. 

Mr. RAKER. You could not use this land for agricultural 
purposes, or for building up a town, or building a reservoir? 

Mr, McKEOWN. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Or for any other purpose than park purposes 
and free of expense to the Government? 

Mr. McKEOWN. You can use it for that purpose; that is 
all. But the Government can not, without some reservation 
here, go in afterwards and grant an oil or mining lease, or a 
lease for other things. 

Mr. RAKER. It ought not to. Whenever they strike oil 
on that land, the Government can go in and use it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, five minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a mere 
grant of possession. You do not grant the right of the land. 
They do not ask for that. They ask for it for park purposes, 

All right. Suppose you grant this to them for park purposes, 
without any reservation. Suppose that in an adjoining sec- 
tion you find a 5,000-barrel oil well. It is tied up because you 
can not go in as long as Los Angeles County says it wants to 
use this for park purposes, without the reservation of a right 
to goin, It is just like the lease of a piece of land for farm- 
ing or agricultural purposes without any reservation that you 

- may lease it for oil purposes. A man who has an agricultural 
lease for that purpose can keep the oil operator out, and so 
could the county of Los Angeles keep out any who proposed to 
develop this oil. The way to settle this proposition is not to 
reserve the mineral under the land, because the Government 
now has that, and Los Angeles County is not seeking to do 
that. But there ought to be a reservation here, fair to Los 
Angeles County and fair to the Government, which will say, 
“Whenever the Government deems it expedient, it may re- 
enter for the purpose of developing minerals that may be dis- 
covered upon payment by Los Angeles County for such damages 
as they may suffer by reason of this reentry. That is the 
fair way to dispose of it. That is the way it ought to be done. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
have the views of gentlemen here on this question as it stands 
now. 

I know that oil is valuable. I know it Is desirable to go 
out and get gold and silver out of the mountains. But I want 
to say to you gentlemen here, that the county of Los Angeles 
is proposing to establish there an institution that will build 
-manhood and health. Oil is not everything. If we are going 
to spend a million dollars on this great tract of land as a 
health resort, as a place where broken men and women can 
go for the recovery of their health in the years to come, a 
place that will be of benefit to our children and grandchildren, 
let us make it right for that purpose, and protect it for that 
sort of thing, and let it be what we intended it to be. But if 
you want it for oil, take it for oil. The question is: Shall 
we have there a great health-building establishment, built 
by the county of Los Angeles at a cost to the Government of 
the United States of not one penny, or shall we open it up so 
that it may be run over by bootleggers who might go in there 
under the guise of prospectors, so the place can be given no 
protection by the police power of the county of Los Angeles? 


He very 


there for a question? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
proposition in reference to the great purpose of health and 
recreation. I am in favor of that as against money, because 
I do not have much money to bother me. But I want to say 
this to the gentleman: If you want it for that purpose, you 
ought to say so in your bill, and you should say, “It is granted 
without any further rights,” and let us understand that; be- 
cause as soon as gold or oil or anything else of value is dis- 
covered that stirs people who are greedy, they will go into the 
park and will pay no attention to your sentiments regarding 
health. They will pay no attention to that. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I have not been 
here long, and I am not particularly well acquainted with the 
Department of the Interior. But this is the first information 
I ever received that they leased oil lands or land for oil de- 
velopment to criminals and bootleggers and people of that char- 
acter. 

Now, the gentleman says that this recreational park is to be 
established at no expense to the Government. I grant you that 
there is no expenditure of money out of the Federal Treasury ; 
but when you take 5,000 acres of land from the public domain 
I maintain that it is property of value. There are 560 acres of 
land adjacent to it which was sold and purchased for this 
identical purpose for the sum of $60,000. 

It oceurs to me, at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RAKER], that in line 24, on page 3, the words, 
“lands so designated and segregated under the provisions of 
this act shall not be subject to the mining laws of the United 
States,” should be stricken out, and in order to clarify and in 
order to show that there is no intent upon the part of the 
beneficiaries under this bill to deprive the Federal Government 
of rights which they, on the one hand, say they do not want, 
and on the other hand say they do not want exercised, it seems 
to me that language substantially like this should be inserted, 
and I propose to offer it as an amendment at the proper time. 
I leave out the reservation as to the minerals, because I admit 
the title to the minerals under this bill is in the Government, 
but what I want is the right in the Government to get some 
benefit from those minerals, and the language which I will pro- 
pose to be inserted at the end of line 2 on page 4 is as follows: 


No right of the United States to prospect for, mine, and remove any 
oll, coal, or other mineral deposits found in the land is hereby 
relinquished, {i 


When that is done you will have your 5,000 acres for recren- 
tional purposes. You can build there the prettiest playground 
in America; you can advertise your city; you can build up the 
health of your youth and our youth; and the Government will 
be protected. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as all of the origi- 
nal bill is stricken out, I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
read the amendment and not the original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of the main bill be dis- 
pensed with and that the amendment be read in its place. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, upon application by the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles 
County, Calif., to designate sad segregate, for recreation development, 
not to exceed 5,000 acres within the Angeles National Forest, Calif., 
which, in his opinion, are available for such purposes, and to issue to 
the said board of supervisors, for the benefit of said county, a free 
permit authorizing the improvement, maintenance, and use of such 
lands for free public camp grounds under conditions which will allow 
the fullest use of the lands for recreational purposes without inter- 
fering with the objects for which the national forest was established. 
Such permit or permits shall remain in full force and effect as long as 
the county complies with the conditions therein and maintains the 
areas so designated as free public camp grounds. Lands so designated 
and segregated under the provisions of this act shall not be subject to 
the mining laws of the United States, 5 


Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vixsox of Kentucky: Page 3, line 24, 
after the word “grounds,” strike out the balance of line 24, page 3, 
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and lines 1 and 2 on page 4 and add the following: No right of the 
United States to prospect for, mine, and remove any oil, coal, or 
ether mineral deposits found in the land is hereby relinquished.” 


Mr. FREDERICKS. I am opposed to this amendment, Mr, 
Chairman and gentlemen. The county of Los Angeles is pre- 
pared to spend $1,000,000 to develop this property for all the 
people if it is turned over to it, but we want to develop it 
for park purposes and not for mining purposes. We want it 
for a park. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is not this particular tract of land situ- 
ated in a section where oil has never been discovered and 
where oll is known not to exist? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Oil has never been discovered in that 
section, although it has been fully prospected. There is no 
possibility of oil being found there. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. What about other minerals? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. There are no other minerals there. It 
has been prospected for years and years, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman recog- 
nize that in the years to come there might be some oil or min- 
erals discovered that you do not know about now? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Coming from an oil country, I know 
that all things are possible when it comes to looking for oil. 
But we want to make a park out of this and we are prepared 
to spend the money to do it. Are you going to let us do it? 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. It is intended that this 5,000 acres shall be in 
one tract, is it not? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. In one tract; yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course, the way the bill reads now it will 
permit Los Angeles County to get as many tracts as it wants 
so long as it does net get more than 5,000 acres. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. That is designated in the permit by 
the Agricultural ent. 

Mr. RAKER. I know that, but as the bill now stands that 
would be possible, and I know the gentleman does not intend 
that? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. No. 

Mr. RAKER.- Of course, that is not involved in this amend- 
ment at all. 

Mr. SHREVE. May I ask the gentleman just where this 

is located that it is proposed to use for a park site? 

Mr. FREDERIKS. Well, is the gentleman familiar with 
the general location? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. FREDERICKS. It is 100 miles east of Los Angeles in 
the range that Old Baldy is in and that Mount Wilson is in. 
You go in through Palmdale on a concrete road all the way 
and the road we are wanting to build or to complete goes 
right through this tract of land that we are seeking, 

Mr. SHREVE. What railroad is near there? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. It is not near any railroad. The near- 
est railroad is the Santa Fe. 

Mr. SHREVE. Is the nearest railroad at Bakersfield? 

Mr. FREDERICKS. No; San Bernardino, or Barstow; that 
would be the nearest railroad, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now comes on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was’ agreed to. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9494) to authorize.the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent 
in fee simple to the county of Los Angeles, in the State of 
California, for a certain described tract of land for public- 
park purposes, had directed him te repert the same back to the 
House with an amendment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentueky. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact 
that this is a departure from precedent and there are 5,000 


acres of Government land inyolyed, I make the point of no 


quorum. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I hope the gentleman from Kentu 
will not make that point. We have four more bills nat ee 
would like to get through with. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of no quorum. It is obvious no quorum is present. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

ma 8 7 3 7 House was ordered. 

e Clerk called the r when foll 
failed to answer to their 12 5 = e e | Meet 


[Roll No. 28] 
Aldrich Evans, Mont. Larson, Minn. eed 
Anderson Fairlield Lea, Calif, Reid, II 
Arnold Favrot Leavitt Richards 
Asweli Fenn Lee, Ga. ch 
Barkley Foster Lehlbach Robsion 
„„ RPE 
cum gers. N 
Bixler Freeman Logan Rosenbloom 
Bloom Frothingham Lowre; 
Boles Fulmer McFadden Schafer 
Bowling Funk McKenzie Schall 
Boylan Garber McLeod Shallenberger 
Brand, Ohio Garrett, Tex. | McNuity Sites 
Briggs Geran MacGregor Smithwick 
Britten Glatfelter Martin Snyder 
Browne, N. J. toldsborough Michaelson Stalker 
Browne, Wis. Graham Miller, ill. Strong, Pa. 
ramm Green Mills Sullivan 
Buckley Griffin Montagne Sweet 
Bulwinkle Hall Mooney Swing 
Burdick H Moore, III. Swoope 
Butler Hastings Morgan Thomas, Ky, 
Canfield Hawes Morin ompson e 
Carew Holad Merri 
Carter How: Okla. Nelson, Wis. Tinkham 
Casey Hull, Tenn. Newton, Mo. 
Celler Hull, William E. Newton, Minn. Upshaw 
Chindblom Jacobstein Nolan Vare 
Clague Johnson, Wash, Q'Brien inson, Ga, 
Clancy Johnson, a O'Connell, N.Y. Voigt 
Clark, Fla. Johnson, W. Va. O'Connell, R. Ward, N. X. 
Clarke, N. I. Jost Connor. Ward, N. C. 
Cleary Kearns O'Connor, N. Weller 
—.— — — Poe —.— 
er, . ertz 
Cooper, Obio > White, Me. 
easy y Ber : Perk Williams, i 
rr erkins ms, III. 
Davis, Minn, Kindred Perlman Wilson, Ind. 
Dem Knutson ~ Porter Winslow 
Denise: p Pou Wolff 
Dickstein Kunz Prall Woddruff 
Dominick LaGuardia Purnell Woodrum 
—.—. Tana Hanley Elin 
y an 
Larsen, Ga. Reed, Ark. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-eight Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. Withont objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The doors were 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to fhe amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky offers a 
motion te recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Vrxson of Kentucky moves to recommit the binn to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands with instructions to that committee to im- 
mediately report said bill back to the House with the following amend- 
ment: Strike out, in line 24, page 3, the words lands so designated 
and,” and strike out lines 1 and 2 on page 3 and insert : “Provided, That 
no right of the United States to prospect for, mine, and remove any coal, 
oll, gas, or other mineral on said lands is granted or relinquished.” 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
i =i icant motion to recommit that it is net germane to 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
inasmuch as it seeks to amend an amendment already adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Did I understand the Chair to 
say it amends an amendment which the House has already 
adopted. I think the Speaker is in error about that. 

The SPEAKER. The House adopted the amendment. There 
was a bill, and the whole bill was stricken out and an amend- 
ment was substituted. The amendment was adopted, and now 
the gentleman offers a motion to recommit amending that, 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to enable 
the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County to maintain 
public camp grounds within the Angeles National Forest.” 


VALIDATING PUBLIC-LAND ENTRIES 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands, I call up the bill (S. 2075) validating 
certain applications for and entries of public lands, and for 
other purposes. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

ere was no objection. 
he Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interfor be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue patents upon the entries hereinafter named 
upon which proof of compliance with law has been filed, upon the pay- 
ment of all moneys due thereon: 

Homestead entry, Santa Fe, N. Mex., No, 026282, made by Guadalupe 
D. de Romero on October 24, 1916, for the west half of the southwest 
quarter, west half of the northwest quarter, northeast quarter of the 
northwest quarter, north half of the northeast quarter, and southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter, section 17, township 14 north, range 
22 east, New Mexico principal meridian. 

Additional homestead entry, Las Cruces, N. Mex., No. 017008, made 
by Joseph S. Morgan on April 1, 1921, for the southwest quarter of 
section 30, township 17 south, range 10 east, New Mexico principal 
meridian, 

Additional homestead entry, Clayton, N. Mex., No. 028903, made by 
Allie M. Vickers, widow of James L. Vickers, deceased, on February 2. 
1922, for the west half of section 15, township 15 north, range 30 
east, New Mexico principal meridian. 

Homestead entries, La Grande, Oreg., Nos. 014086 and 015372, made 
by James A. Wright, for the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter, 
east half of the southeast quarter, section 13, township 11 south, range 
41 east, and lots 2 and 3, southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
northeast quarter of the southwest quarter, and. northwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter, sectlon 18, township 11 south, range 42 east, 
Willamette meridian. 

Homestead entry, Lamar, Colo., No. 025406, made by John Bond on 
April 18, 1918, for the west half of the northwest quarter of section 29, 
und the east half of the northeast quarter of section 30, township 21 
south, range 42 west, sixth principal meridian. 

Homestead entry, Montrose, Colo., No. 012686, made by Mary A. 
McKee (Mary A. Ryan, deceased) on November 4, 1919, for the south 
half of the north half and the north half of the south half, section 20, 
south half of the north half and the north half of the south half, 
section 21, township 42 north, range 13 west, New Mexico principal 
meridian, 

Homestead entry, Cass Lake, Minn., No. 09951, made by Joseph 
La Fond on March 9, 1918, for lot 9 of section 17, township 55 north, 
range 26 west, fourth principal meridian. 

Homestead entry, Blackfoot, Idaho, No, 028692, made by Margaret 
E. Askew (now Margaret E. Tindall) on July 10, 1918, for the north 
half of section 25, township 9 north, range 32 east, Boise meridian, 

Homestead entry, Missoula, Mont., No. 08533, made by Hudson L. 
Mason on August 24, 1920, for lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and the south 
half of the northwest quarter, southwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter, northwest quarter of the southeast quarter, and northeast 
quarter of the southwest quarter, section 1, township 7 south, range 15 
west, Montana principal meridian. 

Sec. 2. That the entries hereinafter named be, and the same are 
hereby, validated, and the Secretary of the Interior authorized to issue 
patents thereon upon submission of satisfactory proof of compliance 
with the law under which such entries were allowed: 

- Homestead entries, Douglas, Wyo., Nos. 026690 and 026691, made 
by Peter Peterson on April 20, 1921, for lots 3 and 4 of section 30, 
and lot 1 of section 31, township 37 north, range G2 west, and the 


east half of the northeast quarter and the northeast quarter of the! 
southeast quarter of section 20, south half of the northwest quarter} 
and the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 28. 
township 37 north, range 63 west, sixth principal meridian, 

Homestead entry, Douglas, Wyo., No. 030379, made by Orin Lee on 
December 10, 1921, for the south half of section 17, township 36 north, 
range 85 west, sixth principal meridian. 

Homestead application, Roswell, N. Mex., No. 050381, filed by) 
Robert T. Freeland, for the north half of section 24, township 5 south, 
range 14 east, New Mexico principal meridian, subject to the provisions. 
of the act of December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 862). 

Homestead entry, Santa Fe, N. Mex, No. 040823, made by Charley 
N. Barnhart on August 21, 1922, for the west half of section 12, town- 
ship 29 north, range 10 east, New Mexico principal meridian. 

Src. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to allow the following applications to make entry: 

Homestead application, Santa Fe, N. Mex, No, 046215, filed by. 
Feles Montoya for lot 1 and the east half of the northeast quarter, 
section 36, township 13 north, range 3 east, and lot 10, section 31, 
township 13 north, range 4 east, New Mexico principal meridian, 
effective March 7, 1923, the date filed, and that the State of New 
Mexico through its proper officers be, and it is hereby, authorized to 
select 134.8 acres of surveyed nonmineral, unappropriated, and un- 
reserved publie land In lieu of that part of the above-described tract 
situate in said section 36. 

Sec, 4. That homestead entry, 011279, Montrose, Colo., embracing 
lots 5 to 20, inclusive, section 1, township 48 north, range 8 west, 
New Mexico principal meridian, may be perfected under the provision 


| of section 2 of the act of July 28, 1917 (40 Stat. L. p. 248), by the 


legal representatives of Clyde R. Hiatt. 

Sec. 5. That Hiram Williams be, and he is hereby, allowed to per- 
fect by acceptable final proof homestead entry, 049024, Roswell, N. 
Mex., embracing lots 13 and 14, and the east half of southwest quarter 
of section 6, township 18 south, range 17 east, New Mexico principal 
meridian, and that the Secretary of the Interior be, and-he is hereby, 
authorized to allow the application, 049025, Roswell, N. Mex., of 
said Williams, to make an additional entry under section 4 of the 
stock-raising homestead act of December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 
862), for lots 5 to 12, both inclusive, and southeast quarter of said 
section 6. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to issue to Francis W. Woodward a patent for the frac- 
tional west half of northwest quarter and the fractional northwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 18, township 28 north, rango 
© west, fourth principal meridian, Wisconsin, upon payment therefor 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to issue a patent to Lukas Zullig and Max Zullig, infant 
children of Robert Zullig, under homestead entry 06833, Lakeview, 
Oreg., for the southeast quarter of section 14 and northeast quarter 
of section 23, township 26 south, range 18 east, Willamette meridian. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to allow Y. Charles Earl, of Blackshear, Ala., to purchase 
at private sale at the rate of $1.25 per acre, the southeast quarter 
of southeast quarter of section 23, township 3 north, range 3 east, 
St. Stephens meridian, Alabama. 

Src. 9. That the Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., be, and it 
is hereby, authorized to purchase at private sale, the southwest 
quarter of southwest quarter of section 28, township 1 north, range 
19 west, fifth principal meridian, Arkansas, at the rate of $1.25 per 
acre. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendments: 


Add the following paragraphs to the end of section 1, page 3: 

“ Homestead entry, Bismarck, N. Dak., No. 019975, made by Thomas 
J. Fox on August 15, 1918, for lot 4 of section 6, township 148 north, 
range 83 west, fifth principal meridian, and lot 1 of section 1, township 
148 north, range 84 west, fifth principal meridian. 

“ Homestead entries, Helena, Mont., Nos. 020678 and 021942, made 
by Charles A. Krenich, for the southeast quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter, southwest quarter of the northeast quarter, north half of the 
southeast quarter, and southeast quarter of the southeast quarter, sec- 
tion 30, township 18 north, range 6 west, Montana principal meridian, 

“ Homestead entry, Glasgow, Mont., No. 051366, made by Karl T. 
Larson on September 21, 1917, for lot 8 of section 29, lots 5 and 6 of 
section 28, and lot 2 of section 33, township 28 north, range 53 east, 
Montana principal meridian, such patent to be issued to the heirs of 
Karl T. Larson, deceased.” 

Add the following sections after section 9, page 7: 

“Sec. 10. That Richard Walsh, to whom patent issued on July 10, 
1922, for a farm unit under the Klamath irrigation project, be permitted 
to reconvey the land to the United States and to make entry for a 
farm unit in another division of the project, the amount of the con- 
struction charge already paid by said Walsh to be transferred to the 
new entry, * 
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* «Spe. 11. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
grant to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. under the act 
of March 8, 1875 {18 Stat. L. p. 482), a right of way for its con- 
‘structed road across the abandoned post, Discovery Bay Military Reser- 
vation. 

“ Sec, 12. That existing entries allowed prior to April 1, 1924, under 
the stock-raising homestead act of December 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 
862), for land withdrawn as valuable for oil or gas, but not otherwise 
reserved or withdrawn, are hereby validated if otherwise regular: Pro- 
twided, That at date of entry the land was not within the limits of the 
geologic structure of a producing oil or gas field. 

“Sec. 13. That the Central Pacific Railway Co., upon its filing with 
the Secretary of the Interior a proper relinquishment disclaiming in 
favor of the United States all title and interest in or to lot 1 of section 
1. township 16 north, range 22 east, Mount Diablo meridian, in the 
Carson City, Nev., land district, under its primary selection list No. 10, 
embracing said tract, shall be entitled to select and receive a patent 
for other vacant, unreserved, nonmineral public lands of an equal area 
situate within any State into which the company's grant extends ; 
and further, that upon the filing of such relinquishment by said rail- 
way company, the selection of the tract so relinquished by the State of 
Nevada in the approved list No. 13 be, and the same is hereby, vali- 
dated.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The spelling on page 2, line 4, of the word “ additional“ was 


agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 


pill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
‘gentleman from Oregon a question, These persons are going 
to return the title of these lands to the Government, and the 
persons making the return are entitled to file on land in other 
places. In case they do not exercise that right will they be 
given scrip which will entitle them to file in the future? 
M. SINNOTT. No. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was rea 
the third time, and passed. “aid 


PURCHASE OF CEMETERY SITE FOR KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE 
INDIANS 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 10590) authorizing 
‘the Secretary of the Interior to sell certain lands to provide 
‘funds to be used in the purchase of a suitable tract of land to 
be used for cemetery purposes for the use and benefit of mem- 
bers of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in 
‘the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
‘authorized and directed to advertise and sell to the highést bidder for 
cash the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of section 9, 
in township 5 north, range 15 west of the Indian meridian, and in 
Kiowa County, Okla.: Provided, That the proceeds derived from such 
Sale shall be used by the Secretary of the Interior in the purchase 
of a suitable tract or tracts of land to be used for cemetery purposes, 
hear or adjacent to an existing church or mission, or churches or 
missions, for the use and benefit of members of the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Tribes of Indians, 
© Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to make 
rules and regulations necessary for carrying into effect the provisions 
of this act. 


. Mr. McCLINTIC, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question. I notice that this bill refers to Kiowa County, 
and I would like some one who has knowledge of this prop- 
erty to make some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, this bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to sell 40 acres of land 
belonging to the Kiowa and Comanche Tribes; land which 
has been held as a cemetery for the Indians, but which they 
will not use for that purpose. The Indians desire that the 
Jand be sold and the money used in the purchase of other land 
adjacent to their churches, so that they can use such land for 
cemetery purposes. They want to exchange it for other land 
more suitable. This is done at the request of the Indians, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Where is the land located? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It is situated in Kiowa County 
near Rainy Mountain, 


i 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

GRANTING LANDS TO STATE OF WASHINGTON FOR PARK PURPOSES 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 10770) granting 
certain lands to the State of Washington for public park and 
recreational grounds, and for other purposes, and I ask unant- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause patent to issue to the State! 
of Washington for public park and recreational purposes the following-| 
described tract of unappropriated and public land in said State: The) 
northeast one-quarter of the southeast one-quarter and lot 7, section, 
82, township 22 north, range 22 east of the Willamette meridian, con- 
taining 82.36 acres. j 

n | 


The following committee amendment was read: ' 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

„That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue patent, as hereinafter limited, to the State of 
Washington for the following-described lands: The northeast quarter | 
of the southeast quarter and lot 7, section 32, township 22 north, 
range 22 east of the Willamette meridian, containing 82.36 aeres, 
more or less; such lands to be used and occupied solely for public 
park and recreational purposes: Provided, That there shall be re- 
served to the United States all oll, coal, or other minerals in the 
land, and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: 
Provided further, That if the grantee shall fail to use the land for 
park or recreational purposes or shall deyote the same to other uses 
the title thereto shall revert to the United States and the lands shall 
be restored to the public domain upon a finding of such failure by the! 
Secretary of the Interior.” i 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. | 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. | 
ELDORADO NATIONAL FOREST, CALIF. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Lands I call up the bill (H. R. 5555) to include: 
certain lands in the county of Eldorado, Calif., in the Eldo- 
rado National Forest, Calif., and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as in 

Committee of the Whole. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
bill H. R. 5555, and asks unanimous consent that it be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. . 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That lot 4 of section 5, township 12 north, 
range 18 east, Mount Diablo base and meridian, situate, lying, and 
being in the county of Eldorado, Calif., with the approval of the, 
Secretary of the Interior, be included in and made a part of the 
Eldorado National Forest, Callf., by proclamation of the President, 
for the purpose of regulation and improvement, and thereafter be 
governed, controlled, and used under the same rules and regulations 
now in force or to be hereafter adopted governing said Eldorado Na- 
tional Forest. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 8, page 1, after the word “President,” strike out the rest 
of line 8, all of lines 9 and 10, and line 1 on page 2, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “to be hereafter administered under all | 
laws and regulations applicable to the Eldorado National Forest: 
Provided, That the addition of this land shall not affect adversely 
any valid entry or vested right under the public land laws which 
has been initiated prior to the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. -The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read aà third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
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On motion of Mr. Snynorr, a motion to reconsider the votes 
by which the several bills were passed to-day was laid on the 
table. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to call up for present consideration Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 25, relating to the election of the President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to call up for immediate consideration at this 
time Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, which the Olerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, the 11th day of February, 
1925, at 1 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion and laws relating to the election of President and Vice President 
of the United States, and the President pro tempore of the Senate 
shall be their presiding officer; that two tellers shall be previously ap- 
pointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate and two by the 
Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives, to whom shall be 
handed as they are opened by the President of the Senate all the 
certificates and papers purporting to be certificates of the electoral 
votes, which certificates and papers shall be opened, presented, and 
acted upon in the alphabetical order of the States, beginning with -the 
letter “A”; and said tellers, having then read the same in the presence 
and hearing of the two Houses, shall make a list of the votes as they 
shall appear from the said certificates; and the votes haying been 
ascertained and counted in manner and according to the rules by law 
provided, the result of the same shall be delivered to the President of 
the Senate, who shall thersupon announce the state of the vote, which 
announcement shall be deemed a sufficient declaration of the persons, 
if any, elected President and Vice President of the United States, and, 
together with a list of the votes, be entered on the Journals of the 
two Houses. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, what is the necessity for pushing this through at this 
time? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It is a privileged resolution. There 
is no special rush. It was reported to the House yesterday. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Has the gentleman consulted 
with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garretr] about the 
matter? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I did. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And he had no objection? 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. He had no objection. I expected 
Mr. Gaunzrr to be here and also the ranking minority member 
of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The reason I asked the gentle- 
man the question is that I understood the gentleman from 
Tennessee objected to it the other day. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. No; the gentleman from Tennessee 
did not object the other day. 

The SPEAKER. Is' there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Bricas, for two days, on account of illness in family, 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock 
and 16 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, January 17, 1925, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, PTC. 

797. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., 
transmitting annual report of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, 
Elevator & Railway Co., was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under cliuse 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 
994. An act to amend the act of March 3, 1885, entitled “An 


act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians 
residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of Oregon, 
and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes” ; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1210). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1665. An 
act to provide for the payment of one-half the cost of the 
construction of a bridge across the San Juan River, N. Mex.; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1211). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 8036. An 
act to amend the law relating to timber operations on the 
Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1212). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 6869. 
A bill to authorize allotments of lands to Indians of the 
Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1213). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUDSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7687. 
A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which 
the Assiniboine Indians may have against the United States, 
and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1214). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 7888. 
A bill to provide for expenditures of tribal funds of Indians 
for construction, repair, and rental of agency buildings, and 
related purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 1215). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GARBER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11359. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue certifi- 
cates of competency removing the restrictions against aliena- 
tion on the inherited lands of the Kansas or Kaw Indians in 
Oklahoma ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1216). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Indian Affairs. II. R. 11360. 
A bill to provide for the permanent withdrawal of a certain 
40-acre tract of public land in New Mexico for the use and 
benefit of the Navajo Indians; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1217). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 1 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. II. R. 11362. 
A bill to authorize an appropriation for the purchase of certain 
lots in the town of Cedar City, Utah, for the use and benefit 
of a small band of Pinte Indians located thereon; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1218). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONTAGUE: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 11474. 
A bill to amend and reenact section 11 of the Judicial Code 
(86 Stat. L. p. 1127), as amended by the act of June 13, 1918 
(40 Stat. L. p. 605), and amended by the act of April 30, 1924 
(43 Stat. L. p. 114); without amendment (Rept. No. 1222), 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 11358. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cancel restricted fee patents covering lands on the Winne- 
bago Indian Reservation and to issue trust patents in lieu 
thereof; without amendment (Rept. No. 1226). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HUDSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1287. An 
act for the relief of settlers and claimants to section 16, lands 
in the L'Anse and Vieux Desert Indian Reservation, in Michi- 
gan, and for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1219). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on Indian Affairs, 
S. 1705. An act for the relief of the heirs of Ko-mo-dal-kiah, 
Moses agreement allottee No, 33; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1220). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House; 
Mr. GARBER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3247. An 
act providing for the payment of any unappropriated moneys 
belonging to the Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians to 
Jacob Crew; without amendment (Rept. No. 1221), Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 1 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
4932. A bill for the relief of Jacob F. Webb; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1223). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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Nr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10611. 
A bill to correct the military record of Estle David; with 
amendments (Rept, No. 1224). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11206, 
A bill to correct the military record of John T. O'Neil; with 
Inmendments (Rept. No. 1225). Referred to the Committee of 
ithe Whole House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
| ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11660) granting an increase of pension to 
| Frances D. Grishaw; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
| referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11606) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Bridgeford ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
xeferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11647) granting a pension to Amanda Arm- 
strong: Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11648) granting a pension to Fannie E. Myers; 
‘Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GASQUH: A bill (H. R. 11701) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate steam engineering in the District 
of Columbia,” approved February 28, 1887; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11702) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the village of Spooner, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Rainy River; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11703) granting 
the consent of Congress to G. B. Deane, of St. Charles, Ark., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the White 
River at or near the city of St. Charles, in the county of 
Arkansas, State of Arkansas; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 11704) to promote the flow 
of foreign commerce through all ports of the United States 
and to prevent the maintenance of port differentials and other 
unwarranted rate handicaps; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 11705) to prevent the 
use of stop watches or similar devices in the Postal Service 
and guaranteeing to postal employees their lawful rights; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11706) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Pend d’Oreille River, Bonner 
County, Idaho, at the Newport-Priest River Road crossing, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 323) request- 
ing the President to appoint a minister to represent the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the seat of Government of the 
Irish Free State at Dublin, Ireland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. > 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
“were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 11707) granting an increase 
of pension to Lurana Silsby; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11708) granting a pension 
to Joseph D. Killerlain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 11709) to provide for the 
payment of the amount of war-risk insurance to a beneficiary 
designated by Staff Sergt. Leslie I. Wright, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11710) granting an increase 
of pension to Edidius J, Fehr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11711) granting an increase of pension to 
Paulinus G. Huhn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGEE of New York: A bill (H. R. 11712) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Caroline M. Welch; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11713) granting an increase 
of pension to Elimina C. Stanley; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 11714) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward H. Van Epps; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11715) for the relief of Peter Moreau; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 11716) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth R. Carlisle; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 11717) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet J. Webber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11718) placing the name of James M. 
Wells on the pension roll of the Post Office Department; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11719) grant- 
ing a pension to Susan McDonald; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11720) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Hickman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11721) granting a pension! 
to Texas Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3472. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Metropolitan Litho- 
graph & Publishing Co., Boston, Mass., protesting against any 
increase of rates on souvenir post cards; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8473. Also, petition of Brotherhood Temple, Ohabei Shalom, 
Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable consideration 
of the joint resolution now pending in Congress providing for 
the admission of approximately 8,000 immigrants now stranded 
in various European ports; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

3474. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of Charles West, Tulsa, 
Okla., asking that the appropriation for the War Department 
for the civilian military training camps be sufficient for train- 
oe OUR men instead of 29,000; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

3475. Also, petition of Post No. 8, American Legion, Casa 
Grande, Ariz., urging that the Bursum bill (S. 33) and Line- 
berger bill (H. R. 6484) be passed early and favorably; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

3476. Also, petition of residents of Texas and Noble Coun- 
ties, Okla., to the House of Representatives not to concur in the 
passage of the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 3218) 
nor to pass any other religious legislation which may be pend- 
ing; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3477. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, fayoring the passage of House bill 11503, 
authorizing the President in certain cases to modify passport 
yisé requirements; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3478. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, favoring the passage of 
House bill 11503, authorizing the President in certain cases to 
modify visé requirements ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3479. By Mr. SPEAKS: Papers to accompany House bill 
11686, granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. Brown; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, January 17, 1925 
(Legislative day of Thursday, January 15, 1925) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2975) validating certain applications for and entries 
of public lands, and for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred 
in the following Senate concurrent resolutions: 

S. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution relating to the election 
of President and Vice President of the United States; and 

S. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution to correct an error in 
the enrollment of the bill (S. 387) to prescribe the method of 
capital punishment in the District of Columbia. 
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The message further announced that the House had passed 
Dio re bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

te: 

H. R. 2689. An act to consolidate certain lands within the 
Snoqualmie National Forest; 

H. R. 5204. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust disputes or claims by settlers, entrymen, selectors, 
grantees, and patentees of the United States against the United 
States and between each other, arising from incomplete or 
faulty surveys in township 28 south, ranges 26 and 27 east, 
Tallahassee meridian, Polk County, in the State of Florida, and 
for other purposes: 

H. R. 5555. An act to include certain lands in the county of 
Eldorado, Calif., in the Eldorado National Forest, Calif., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5612. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Mount Hood National Forest; 

H. R. 6710. An act to, authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease certain lands; ans 

H. R. 6713. An act to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and to provide a penalty therefor; 

H. R. 6858. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to the land in the preemption claim of Willlam Weekley, situ- 
ate in the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; 

H. R. 8333. An act to restore homestead rights in certain 
cases; 

H. R. 9028. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Whitman National Forest; 

H. R, 9029. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain ; 

H. R.9494. An act to enable the Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County to maintain public camp grounds within the 
Angeles National Forest; 

H. R. 9495. An act granting to the State of Oregon certain 
lands to be used by it for the purpose of maintaining and oper- 
ating thereon a fish hatchery; 

H. R. 9688. An act granting publie lands to the city of Red 
Bluffs, Calif., for a public park; 

H. R. 9765. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- 
ence right to purchase unappropriated public lands; 

I. R. 10143. An act to exempt from cancellation certain 
desert-land entries in Riverside County, Calif.; 

H. R. 10411. An act granting desert-land entrymen an exten- 
sion of time for making final proof; 

H. R. 10590. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain land to provide funds to be used in the purchase 
of a suitable tract of land to be used for cemetery purposes 
for the use and benefit of members of the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Tribes of Indians; 

H. R. 10592. An act to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing extensions of time for the payment of purchase money 
due under certain homestead entries and Government-land 
purchases within the former Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak”; 

H. R. 10770. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
Washington for public park and recreational grounds, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 11211. An act for the inclusion of certain lands in the 
Plumas National Forest, the Eldorado National Forest, the 
Stanislaus National Forest, the Shasta National Forest, and 
the Tahoe National Forest, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11356. An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11357. An act authorizing the President of the United 
States to restore to the public domain lands reserved by public 
proclamation as national monuments and validating any such 
restorations heretofore so made by Executive order; and 

H. R. 11500. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to con- 
solidate national forest lands.” 


GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR & RAILWAY CO. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Hamilton & Hamilton, attorneys, transmit- 
ting, in compliance with law, the annual report of the George- 
town Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter 
from the Acting Secretary of State, relative to proposals of 
candidates for the Nobel Peace Prize for the year 1925, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT or Sars, 
Washington, January 13, 1925. 
The Hon. ALBERT S. CUMMINS, 

President pro tempore of the Senate, 

Simm: The Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament has for-| 
warded to the Department of State a number of copies of the com- 
mittee’s circular furnishing information with regard to proposals of 
candidates for the Nobel Peace Prize for the year 1925, with a letter, 
requesting that the copies be distributed among those persons in the 
United States qualified to propose candidates. 

Accordingly I have the honor to inclose a copy of the circular for) 
the information of the Senate. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
JosurH C. GREW, 
Acting Seoretary of State. 

(Inclosure: Circular of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 

i Parliament) 


Det Norske STorTINGS NOBELKOMITE. NOBEL COMMITTHÐ oF THR 
NORWEGIAN PARLIAMENT 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


All proposals of candidates for the Nobel Peace Prize, which is to 
be distributed December 10, 1925, must, in order to be taken into 
consideration, be laid before the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament by a duly qualified person before the Ist of February of 
the same year. z 

Any one of the following persons is held to be duly qualified: (a) 
Members and late members of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament, as well as the advisers appointed at the Norwegian Nobel 
Institute; (b) members of Parliament and members of government of 
the different States, as well as members of the Interparliamentary 
Union; (e) members of the International Arbitration Court at The 
Hague; (d) members of the Commission of the Permanent Inter- 
national Peace Bureau; (e) members and associates of the Institute 
of International Law; (f) university professors of political science 
and of law, of history, and of philosophy; and (g) persons who have 
received the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The Nobel Peace Prize may also be accorded to institutions or 
associations. 

According to the Code of Statutes, section 8, the grounds upon 
which any proposal is made must be stated, and handed in along with 
such papers and other documents as may therein be referred to. 

According to section 8, every written work, to quality for a prize, 
must haye appeared in print. 

For particulars, qualified persons are requested to apply to the 
office of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, Dram- 
mensyel 19, Kristiania. 

PETITIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
petition of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations of the 
District of Columbia, adopted by a unanimous vote at its 
regular meeting on Saturday, January 3, 1925, praying that 
Congress grant to the District, as a matter of simple justice, 
the observance of the principle of definite proportionate con- 
tribution by the Federal Government and the District of 
Columbia in appropriations for the maintenance, upkeep, and 
development of the Federal Territory, and so forth; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Stanton Park Citizens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., 
favoring the early consummation of the original plan of adding 
all of the property between the Capitol and the Union Station 
in the city of Washington to the Capitol Grounds and to so 
improve and beautify this area as to make the vicinity of 
the main gateway to the capital of the Nation attractive 
to both its visitors and residents, which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Arts Club of Washington, D. C., favoring the extension and 
preservation of parks and playgrounds in the District, so 
as to safeguard the public health and give the city that natural 
beauty essential to a national capital, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of legislation 
providing for the preservation of the frigate Constitution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions of the Council of 
the city of Chicago, III., favoring the passage of legislation 
for the relief of certain stranded immigrants in possession 
of properly viséed United States passports, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. 
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He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
congregation of the First Evangelical Church of Yakima, 
Wash., favoring the distribution by Congress to the schools 
and homes of the country of literature relative to the sup- 
pression of the traffie in narcotic drugs, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of Admiral George 
Dewey Camp, No. 7, United Spanish War Veterans, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the ratification of the treaty between 
the United States and Cuba, signed March 2, 1904, for the ad- 
justment of title to the ownership of the Isle of Pines, which 
was. ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate the following cablegram, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

{Postal cablegram] 
: Puna, January 9, 1028. 
PRESIDANT OF TRE Suxary, Washington, 

American Chamber of Commerce for Levant petition early ratification 
treaty; desired by all American interests in Turkey. 

Re BERGERON, President. 


REPORTS: OF COMMITTEES: 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Post: Offices — 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4448) au- 
thorizing establishment of rural routes of from 36 to 75 miles 
in length, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 874) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were: 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1671) for the relief of Adaline White (Rept. 
No. 875); 

A bill (H. R. 4294) for the relief of Casimira Mendoza (Rept. 
No. 876) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 5803) for the relief of John A. Bingham (Rept. 
No. 877). 

Mr: BRUCE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reperted them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports: thereon: 

A bill (S: 2042) for the relief of the owner of the coast 
transit division barge No. 4 (Rept. No. 878); 

A bill (S: 2603) for the relief of the legal representative of 
the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased (Rept. No. 879); and 

A bill (S. 3310) for the relief of the owners of the barken- 
tine Monterey (Rept: No. 880). 

Mr. BRUCE also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
an amendment and submitted’ reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 79) for the relief of the owner of the lighter Bast- 
man No. 14 (Rept. 881) ; 

A bill (S. 2077) for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Trinidadian. (Rept, No. 882) ; 

A bill (S. 2080) for the relief of the owner: of barge No. 62 
(Rept. No. 883) ; 

A bill (S. 2128) for the relief of the owner of! the steamship 
British Isles (Rept. No. 884) ; and 

A bill (S. 2467) for the relief of Harold Lund (Rept. No. 


885). 

Mr. BRUCE also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2720) for the relief of Charles S. 
Cook, submitted an adverse report thereon (Rept. No. 886). 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1615) for the relief of Arthur E. Colgate, adminis- 
trator of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased (Rept. No. 887); and 

A bill (8. 3673) to reimburse certain fire insurance com- 
panies for amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire 
in suppressing bubonic plague in the Territory of Hawaii in the 
years 1899 and 1900 (Rept. No. 888). 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S, J. Res. 167) authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. 
C., of a memorial to those who died in the aviation service of 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps‘in the World War; reported 
it with an amendment to the title. 

He also, from the same committee; to which was referred 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 163) to accept donations of 
historical furniture and furnishings of the correct period for 
use in the White House, reported it with amendments, 

Mr SPENCER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 292) to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, reported it without amendment: 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3109) for the relief of Frank H. 


Walker and Frank E. Smith, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 889) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to. which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5726) to amend the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1921, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the 
act of Congress of June: 28, 1908, entitled An act of Congress 
for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in 
Oklahoma, and for other p reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a arin (No. 890) thereon, 


IMPROVED SEEDS—WILD LIFE AND FISH REFUGE 


Mr. NORRIS. I introduce a bill and joint resolution. These 
measures were prepared by the Agricultural Department. and I 
introduce them at the request.of that department. I ask that 
they may be read twice and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

The bill (S. 3978) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with State officials, crop improvement associations or 
growers of seeds, and other interested parties, to encourage the 
production of seeds of a high varietal purity and quality, and 
for other purposes; and the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) to 
remove restrictions upon availability and expenditure of appro- 
priations authorized to be made for the acquisition of lands for 
the: upper Mississippi, River wild life and fish refuge, were 
each read twice by title and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3979) to amend the tariff act of 1922 and other acts, 
and to change the official title of the Board of United States 
General Appraisers and members thereof to that of the United 
States Customs Conrt, Cer yng judge, and judges thereof; to 
the Committee on the Judiciar 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3980) authorizing and directing the Posthaester 
General to grant permission to use special canceling stamps or 
postmarking dies in the Chicago post office; to the Committee 
on Post Offices. and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3981) limiting the provisions of the act of August 
29, 1916, relating to the retirement of captains in the Navy; to 


the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 8982). for the erection of a Federal building at 
Mountain Grove, Wright County, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and. Grounds. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3983) for the relief of Ben D. Showalter; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3984) granting an increase of pension to Ellen Hop- 
kins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S, 3985) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Weston, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PAYMENT OF REPARATIONS BY GERMANY 


Mr. JOHNSON of California submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 301), which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and is hereby, requested, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate 
copy of the agreement signed by Messrs. Kellogg, Herrick, and Logan 
during the past week at the conference of the allied and associate 
powers in the World War relating to the Dawes plan and the payment 
of reparations by Germany. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 2689. An act to consolidate certain lands within the 
Snoqualmie National Forest; 

H. R. 5204. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust disputes or claims by settlers, entrymen, selectors, 
grantees, and patentees of the United States against the United 
States and between each other, arising from incomplete or 
faulty surveys in township 28 south, ranges 26 and 27 east, 
Tallahassee meridian, Polk County, in the State of Florida, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5885. An act to include certain lands in the county of 
Eldorado, Calif., in the Eldorado National Forest, Calif., and 
for other purposes; 
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H. R.5612. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Mount Hood National Forest; 

H. R. 6710. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease certain lands; 

H. R. 6713. An act to define trespass on coal land of the 
United States and to provide a penalty therefor; 

H. R. 6853. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to the land in the preemption claim of William Weekley, situate 
in the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; 

H. R. 8333. An act to restore homestead rights in certain 
cases; 

II. R. 9028. An act to authorize the addition of certain lands 
to the Whitman National Forest; 

H. R. 9029. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain ; 

H. R. 9494. An act to enable the Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County to maintain public camp grounds within the 
Angeles National Forest ; 

H. R.9495. An act granting to the State of Oregon certain 
lands to be used by it for the purpose of maintaining and op- 
erating thereon a fish hatchery; 

II. R. 9688, An act granting public lands to the city of Red 


` Bluff, Calif., for a public park; 


II. R. 9765. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- 
ence right to purchase unappropriated public lands; ` 

H. R. 10143. An act to exempt from cancellation certain 
desert-land entries in Riverside County, Calif. ; 

H. R. 10411. An act granting desert-land entrymen an exten- 
sion of time for making final proof; 

H. R. 10590. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain land to provide funds to be used in the purchase 
of a suitable tract of land to be used for cemetery purposes for 
the use and benefit of members of the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Tribes of Indians; 

H. R. 10592. An act to amend an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing extensions of time for the payment of purchase money 
due under certain homestead entries and Goyernment-land pur- 
chases within the former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock 
Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and S. Dak.” ; 

H. R. 10770. An act granting certain lands to the State of 
Washington for public park and recreational grounds, and for 


-other purposes ; 


H. R. 11211. An act for the inclusion of certain lands in the 
Plumas National Forest, the Eldorado National Forest, the 
Stanislaus National Forest, the Shasta National Forest, and 
the Tahoe National Forest, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11356. An act to repeal the act approved January 27, 
1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 11357. An act authorizing the President of the United 
States to restore to the public domain lands reserved by public 
proclamation as national monuments, and validating any such 
restorations heretofore so made by Executive order; and 

H. R. 11500. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to con- 
solidate national forest lands.” 

NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10724) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval seryice for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: f 
Ralston 


Ashurst 1 Kendrick 

Bayard Fernald Keyes Ransdell 
Bingham Ferris Kin Reed, Mo. 
Borah Fess MeCormick Reed, Pa. 
Trookhart Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Broussard George MeKinley Shipstead 
Bruce nt McLean Simmons 
Bursum Gooding MeNar, Smoot 
Butler Greene Mayfield Spencer 
Cameron Hale eans Sterling 
Capper Harreld Metcalf Swanson 
Caraway Harris oses Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Harrison Neely Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Heflin Norris Warren 
Cummins Howell Oddie Willis 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Overman 

Dial Jones, Wash. Pepper 


Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. TRAMMELL] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators haye 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment, 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Temporary government for West 
Indian Islands,” on page 6, line 23, after the word “ Presi- 
dent,” to strike out “$270,150, plus so much of $29,850 addi- 
tional as may equal the sum of reyenue collected and paid into 
the treasuries of said islands in excess of $270,150,” and insert 
“ $300,000”; and on page 7, line 2, after the word “the,” to 
strike out “town of St. Thomas, $45,000; in all, $315,150,” and 
insert “towns of St. Thomas, Christiansted, and Frederick- 
aud, $125,000; in all, $425,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


For expenses incident to the occupation of the Virgin Islands and 
to the execution of the provisions of the act providing a temporary 
government for the West Indian Islands acquired by the United States 
from Denmark, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1917, to 
be applied under the direction of the President, $300,000; toward the 
construction of permanent water-supply system for the towns of St. 
Thomas, Christiansted, and Fredericksted, $125,000; in all, $425,000, 


COTTON FUTURES 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I desire to take a few minutes of 
the time of the Senate on a question that is of great im- 
portance to my section of the country, and I believe to the 
people of the United States at large and even to the world. 
We have debated Muscle Shoals for a long time, and neces- 
sarily so, because it was a very important subject and Sen- 
ators could well have different views on it. Our great desire 
was and is to be prepared to make explosives in time of war 
and to make fertilizer for the farmers of the country in time 
of peace. I am glad the proposition has passed the Senate 
and I hope that it will soon become a law. 

We have been trying to legislate for the interests of the 
farmer, everyone doing all in his power to bring about better 
eonditions for agriculture in the United States. I have a bill 
pending in the Senate proposing to amend the cotton futures 
contract law. This is a tedious subject, a technical subject, 
and I hope Senators will review the subject and look into it 
fully. Of course, many of them are already posted, but per- 
haps some do not realize the full scope of the law and the 
very injurious effect it has upon the growers of cotton. 

This is an unusual and refreshing effort. I am not asking 
for an appropriation for the farmers. I am thoroughly of 
the opinion that we can help them if we should pass laws 
which are equal and just to all classes of our people. I sub- 
mit that the present law operates injuriously to the growers 
of every pound of cotton in the United States. 

It is a peculiar proposition. I venture to say there is noth- 
ing in the laws of merchandising or in the customs of trade 
which would compare to the methods and modes and plans of 
fixing the prices of cotton. 

Briefly, there was no exchange before the Civil War. All 
the cotton was marketed where it was grown or shipped to 
commission merchants. The idea of exchanges grew up during 
the Civil War, and while there was no law, yet there was a 
custom which existed until the enactment of the present law. 
That custom operated injuriously to the growers of cotton. 
Congress was appealed to in 1884 to correct the evils, and bills 
were pending almost constantly down to 1914, when the present 
law was enacted. Under the custom any one or all of 32 
grades of cotton could be tendered on a contract, at the option 
of the seller. The framers of the present law, those who ad- 
vocated its enactment, deserve great credit. They improved 
the old custom, wonderfully improved it in many particulars; 
but unfortunately the present law is not put into operation 
as was intended by its framers. I desire to get some of the 
cobwebs out of the way. Some may think that I am opposed 
to exchanges, but such is not the case. I am not a great advo- 
eate of exchanges, but I believe that under a proper law, prop- 
erly administered, perhaps exchanges would be of service to 
the grower, to the merchant, to the exporter and manufac- 
turer, in fact to all parties dealing in cotton. There are no 
exchanges for wool, iron, steel, hay, and many other commodi- 
ties. What I am complaining about is the operation of the 
present law. I do not complain of those who made the law. 
They did well, and if the law was put into execution as the 
framers intended it, it would serve a splendid purpose. 

me time ago I made some remarks on the subject, and my 
good friend, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], when I 
had concluded, said he agreed with me, but that I talked too 
long and it was confusing. He suggested that if I made an- 
other talk I should be brief. I concur with him. That re- 
minds me of a distinguished lawyer in my State many years ago 
who was arguing an important case before one of our judges. 
The lawyer commenced to quote decisions of English courts, 
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and followed them by decisions of Massachusetts courts and 
other courts down the coast, and after speaking about three 
hours he said, May it please your honor, I have a decision 
right here from our own supreme court which is conclusive 
of this case.’ Then the judge said, “ Mr. Lawyer, why in the 
world did you not read that case first? So now, Mr. President, 
I am going to omit a good deal that I might say on this sub- 
ject, and I will get right down to the point which I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. 

I am not complaining of the future market, as I have before 
stated, if it were operated properly; but unfortunately for our 
people, for the growers of cotton, the price in the future con- 
tract fixes the price of “spot” cotton. I mean practically, 
for all intents and purposes, the price of the “spot” cotton 
is governed by the price of the future contract. That being 
true, then, the future contract ought to be a definite, a fair, 
and a mutual contract; it ought to represent the actual value 
of the eotton itself. 

There are only 10 grades of cotton that are allowed to be 
dealt in on the future market, and all contracts on the future 
market are bought and sold on that market on the basis of 
“ middling” cotton, No mill can use 10 grades; must have 
cotton to suit its machinery. There is nowhere for cotton to 
go eventually except to the mills. 

Now, briefly, I will state where the wrong comes in. Under 
the present law there are two sections dealing with this sub- 
ject. One is section 10, which provides that at the time the 
contract is made one of the identical 10 grades of cotton shall 
be specified, 

Under section 10 of that law the identical grade has to be 
specified, but, unfertunately for the people who raise the cot- 
ton, there has never been a contract on the New York market 
sold under section 10. When the law was framed no doubt 
those who advocated it thought they had accomplished a great 
deal by the incorporation of section 10, and it would have been 
a great accomplishment if the exchanges had put it into effect, 
but unfortunately there is another section in the law—section 
5—which provides that all contracts shall be bought and sold 
on the basis of “ middling” cotton with the right of the seller 
to deliver all ef the quantity in any one or all of the 10 grades 
as be may see fit, with a discount below “middling” and with 
a premium above “ middling.” 

Mr. President, that is the erux of the whole matter; that is 
the section which is employed every day; but I say that that 
kind of contract is not a just measure of the actual value of 
cotton, 

If the Senate will indulge me, let me illustrate my point. 
Assuming that the law in reference to wheat were the same 
as that relating to cotton, suppose one should go to an ex- 
change operator to buy wheat and ask, “ What is your price?” 
He would say, It is $1.25 a bushel.” Why, I am delighted; 
I thought it was $1.50 a bushel.” Oh, no, because my wheat 
is partially damaged, about one-fourth of it is damaged”; 
or he might say, “I am selling three pecks to a bushel.” 
„Well, I thought there was something wrong with your wheat, 
because your price is so low, but let it stand; your price being 
so low and you and I understanding each other, we will make 
the bargain.” 

Mr. President, I have no objection to such a bargain be- 
tween parties being made, for they know what they are doing; 
but I insist that such a quotation should not go out to the 
country and fix the actual price of wheat. There ought to be 
disclosed all of the surrounding facts that entered into the 
contract. What I am objecting to under that illustration is 
that a farmer’s wheat should be measured by that defective 
contract; but that is what is done in the case of cotton. No 
definite grade or quality is fixed. 

Now I will give one other illustration: Assuming that we 
had the same law or rule in merchandising. Suppose one 
should go to a tailor to contract for a suit of clothes and ask, 
What is the price of this suit?” “The price is $60,” the 
tailor would say. We will say that there were only 10 grades 
of suits allowed to be dealt in. All right, I will take the 
suit of clothes.” But the tailor would respond, No, I do not 
sell clothes in that way. I have suits here with $10 difference 
in price, a $10 discount below and a $10 premium above the 
middle sample. The only way we sell is to let you select your 
cloth samples, and we will furnish whatever we see proper 
under the discount and premium rule.” I venture to say, Mr. 
President, that no one would trade under any such arrange- 
ment as that; and yet that is the way our cotton is marketed. 
One would not purchase even pocket handkerchiefs on that 
principle. People buy and sell on exchanges, and the exchange 
price fixes the price of the actual cotton. It is a depreciated 
price. 


I was surprised to ascertain some time ago that the variation 
in the price of cotton for 20 years has averaged 8.66 cents per 
pound. That means way over a million dollars a day to the 
cotton growers of this country. 

A few years ago I introduced a bill in the Senate, which is 


now on the calendar, designed to correct this evil. I had the 
matter referred to the Federal Trade Commission. That com- 
mission worked on it for a couple of years, ang then made a 
unanimous preliminary report in which, in conclusion it says: 


Under these conditions the price received by the producer who has 
actual cotton to sell in the spot market would logically seem to be 
unfavorably affected. 


In other words, the Federal Trade Commission held that the 
law as it now stands operates injuriously upon the growers 
of cotton. 

The commission further investigated the subject for another 
year and made a final report to the Senate just before Con- 
gress adjourned at the last session. In that report, on page 
19, the commission say: 

An examination of the various proposals which have been made for 
the revision of grades deliverable on contracts leads the commission to 
the conclusion that the only one which promises desirable results is 
the three contiguous grades contract. 


That is the remedy which I offered, and that is in the bill 
which is now pending before the Senate. It divides the 10 ten- 
derable grades into three classes—A, B, and C—with a basic 
grade in each class, and one-third of the contract must be 
filled in the basic grade and the remainder must be filled In 
the other grades mentioned in that class. 

Mr. President, it is argued that the exchanges are not in- 
tended as a spot market. We all know that. It is claimed that 
they merely provide an opportunity for hedges for people who 
deal in cotton, for those who make cotton goods, and also for 
those who raise cotton. It is not unjust for those who find it 
conyenient or necessary to hedge their contracts; for them it 
may afford some protection under proper safeguards; it is 
insurance; but the complaint I am making is that the farmer 
is in no condition to hedge his contract or sell his crop in the 
future market. 

It is claimed that this law authorizes the farmer to sell his 
crop before he harvests it, or even before he plants it—that 
is, to contract to sell it; but, Mr. President, in the first place, 
I presume that not one farmer in a hundred raises a hundred 
bales of cotton, which is the smallest unit of sale; and not 
only that, but if he could contract to sell ahead he would, in 
all probability, be in no position to put up the margin to carry 
the contract. Even if he did, prices would fluctuate, and so 
forth. Why induce him to speculate? He is not prepared. 
Therefore it is useless to try to render assistance to the farmer 
in that way. I refer to a vast majority of producers. 

What I am trying to do, Mr. President, is to get the law cor- 
rected. It is a one-sided law; it is an unequal law; it is an un- 
just law. I merely ask that it be amended so as to specify, as 
any law governing contracts should specify, the grade or the 
quality that is dealt in and then force the seller to deliver what 
he contracted to sell. If the contract had to specify one indenti- 
cal grade, perhaps that would be a nicety beyond necessity, be- 
cause no mill is compelled to bave all of its cotton of one grade. 
No mill, however, can spin 10 different grades of cotton; it 
must have its cotton in grades which it can mix and which are 
suitable for its machinery. ‘Therefore the best solution of 
which I can conceive is one that will compel delivery in any 
one of three contiguous grades. ri 

As above mentioned, let there be a basic grade in each class; 
let a certain proportion, say a third of the contract, be filled in 
that basic grade, and let the remainder of the contract be 
filled in the basic grade or in any of the contiguous grades 
under the contract, Then the manufacturer will be able to mix 
the grades and use the entire spread. The buyer would know 
whether he could use grades mentioned in class A, B, or C. 

Mr. President, by reason of the indefiniteness of the contract 
great fluctuations in prices occur almost daily. What I would 
like to see would be a stabilized price. If the man who is sell- 
ing the contract were required to specify the grade or the qual- 
ity or class of the cotton which he was selling, he might be 
called upon to deliver, and he would, therefore, be careful as to 
the price asked, and hence the price of the contract would be 
kept up to its real value, and that would be reflected in the 
value of the actual cotton down on the farm. But, as I have 
said, the price of cotton fluctuates violently. There are often 
fluctuations as great as $10 a bale a day. No sensible man 
will say that there is any just or logical reason why cotton 
should sell for $10 a bale less at 3 o'clock in the afternoon than 
it sold for at 10 o'clock in the morning. It is done by manipu- 
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lation. When those violent fluctuations occur they demoralize 
not only the growers of the cotton but the manufacturers, the 
merchants, the converters, and everyone who is interested in 
cotton goods. In the first place, the farmer becomes discour- 
aged; tenants see that there is nothing in the crop for them 
and abandon the farms, losing their labor up to that time; the 
landlord loses his rent, and the merehant and the banker lose 
what they haye advanced. So general demoralization is caused 
on the farm. 

Furthermore, the converters and all would-be purchasers of 
cotton goods withdraw from the market; the mills have to 
pile up their stock, pay interest and storage and carrying 
charges, and often shut down and turn their labor out of 
employment without any fault of theirs, and general demorali- 
zation exists. Mills do not object to high-price cotton; they 
do object to wide and wild fluctuation. Agriculture is being 
ruined under this system, and it will not be long until the 
manufacturing interests will be demoralized completely. 

What we want to do is to pass a fair, equal, and just law 
so that the price can be uniform, so that the law of supply 
and demand will function untrammeled by this legislative 
device. 

We are taught fhat overproduction decreases the price of 
a commodity. There is nothing new or peculiar about that 
proposition. That being true, then overselling would have the 
same effect as overproduction; there should be some way to 
limit overselling. We can not stimulate the consumption of 
cotton very much in the world. About so many bales are used 
each year, with a reasonable spread; but if you are allowed 
to sell and keep on selling, the price of the contract will go 
down. 

In 1920 we made less than 13,000,000 bales of cotton in 
the United States. On the New Orleans and New York Cotton 
Exchanges alone over 128,000,000 bales of contracts were 
sold—more cotton than could be raised in the next nine years. 
Of course, a good many of those contracts were duplicates; 
but the point I am making is that if there is no top to selling, 
no top to this kind of supply, necessarily the price of the 
commodity will decline. 

Let us illustrate. Assume that all the mills of the world 
had purchased or contracted for all the cotton they need for 
the next 12 months. Let us assume that all the people of the 


` world had contracted or bought all the shoes they need for 


the next 12 months. If you should auction off shoes and cot- 
ton every day, as we now auction off cotton every day at the 
cotton exchanges, of course the price of the cotton and the 
shoes would go down, everybody having contracted for what 
they wanted; and under the present device the seller can 
sell to his heart's content, knowing that there is not perhaps 
one chance in a hundred, or maybe in a thonsand, that he will 
be ealled upon to deliyer, because he has 10 options to the 
purchaser's none. He can deliver any one or all of the 10 
grades as he sees proper. The purchaser not knowing what 


grades he will get, almost always sells out, causing the price 


of the contract to go lower; hence this drops down the price 
of spot cotton. I do not contend the purchaser should have 
the right to select the grade; this would be unfair on the 
other side. The grade or quality should be specified. This is 
fair—nothing more nor less. However, it would be more in 
keeping with common sense than to let the seller select the 
grade. 

I do not know that we should limit the number of bales 
that should be sold. I confess frankly that I have not been 
able to decide what ought to be done along that line. 

I do know, however, that if the contract were a definite con- 
tract, when maturity day came if the holder of the contract 
was not satisfied with the price and he could use the actual 
commodity and knew what he would get, he would say, De- 
liver me the cotton“; but, not knowing the grade of the cot- 
ton that he would get, the seller could deliver him something 
that he could not use, and he would have to put that away, 
pay carrying charges, pay insurance, and endeavor to get rid 
of it if he eould. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator says that the exchanges are 
open for the seller, I should like to ask him if those exchanges 
are not equally open for the buyer? 

Mr. DIAL. Most assuredly. There can not be a sale with- 
ont a buyer. If he had the right to specify which one of the 


10 grades, or eyen which class, the price would be much 
higher. 


Mr. RANSDELL. 
a buyer, can there? 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly not. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And are not those exchanges just as apt 
to stimulate buying as they are to stimulate selling? 

Mr. DIAL. No; not in value. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Is it not a matter of speculation in a 
way, men being influenced to buy or to sell, as the case may | 
be, by their opinion of the rise or fall in value of the com- 
modity? 

Mr. DIAL. That would have some effect, of course; but 
no one would give as much for a contract not specifying the | 
grade as he would for one which did. | 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator makes that statement, but 
I am not at all sure that he is correct about it. j 

Mr. DIAL. I think ordinary business experience would 
bear me ont on that and verify my statement. j 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator made another statement that | 
I should like to ask him about. He said that there were some- 
thing over 100,000,000 bales sold on the New Orleans and New { 
York Exchanges. ' 

Mr. DIAL. I said contracts in 1920—128,000,000, according 
to my recollection. | 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. Can the Senator tell us how many | 
of those 128,000,000 bales were what are designated in the 
trade as hedging or insurance contracts? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I have not those figures. I said that of 
course a great deal of it was duplicate contracts; but they 
only delivered that year, according to my recollection, less 
than 350,000 bales on contracts. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Is it not a fact that a great many hedg- 
ing contracts are made in this cotton business? i 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; I am satisfied of it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What the trade calls hedging insurance; 
so they are not all purely matters of speculation? 

Mr. DIAL. Oh, no. 

Mr. RANSDELL. A great many of them are made for the 
purpose of legitimate insurance? 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly. The Senator was not in the Chamber 
at the time when I said I was not opposed to exchanges. My 
contention is that we ought to fix a law that would be equal | 
and equitable all around; a law like every other law—specific 
contract. I do not ask for any one-sided law whatever. I am 
not endeavoring to pass an extreme or unusual law, but am 
trying to correct what I see to be unjust execution of what the 
makers of the present law intended. 

Mr. President, I hope to bring up this question at an early 
date and ask the Senate to vote on it. At present I surrender 
the floor. I am attempting to cooperate the wise principle of 
cooperative marketing into the law. Specify what your con- 
tracts are; sell and deliver what you specify. 


= NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10724) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- ! 
ing to the amendment of the committee on page 6, beginning 
in line 23, which has been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
and ask that it be-printed. I want to bring it up at a later 
date, and I give notice that I shall move to suspend the rules 
at a later date in order to have this amendment adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read 
the proposed amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The Reapinc CLERK. After the figures “$4,100,000” line 17, 
page 40, it is proposed to insert: 


The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized, when directed by 
the President, to accept on behalf of the United States, free from 
encumbrances and without cost to the United States, the title in fee 
simple to such lands as he may deem necessary or desirable in the 
vicinity of Sand Point, Wasb., approximately 400 acres, as a site for 
a nayal alr station. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I offer this amendment and ask 
that it be printed. At a later date I shall bring it up for 
action under the right to move to suspend the rules, for the 
reason that I want to bring before this body for considera- 
tion the situation regarding the real need for an airplane base 
for the Navy on the north Pacific coast. 


v$ 
There can not possibly be a sale without 
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The only airplane base to-day on the entire Pacifle coast is 
at San Diego. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Washington yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DILL. I have only a short statement to make, if the 


Does the Senator from 


Senator will permit me. I shall take only a few minutes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. DILL. This proposed base is 1,500 miles north of San 
Diego. The city of Seattle and King County some years ago 
purchased enough land, added to what was already owned by 
the county, to make a total of something like 400 acres. They 
prepared a deed in fee simple and presented it to the Secretary 
of the Navy, offering to give this site to the Government for a 
naval airplane base. Legislation was introduced for the pur- 
pose of permitting the Secretary of the Navy to accept that 
base, but it failed of passage. A lease was then made for a 
period of 10 years, and to-day the Navy leases that area. 

Last summer, when the battle fleet was in Puget Sound, 
there was no other place for the planes to be repaired or to be 
handled on any land area. The young men in charge of those 
planes were compelled to stand with the water knee-deep 
while they attempted to repair them as best they could. 
They erected a temporary tent under which they put some sort 
of a machine shop to handle the engines as best they could. 
The report of Captain Moses, in charge, has been made to the 
Navy Department, and it is favorable to this base. The ad- 
mirals who have investigated the situation along the north 
Pacific coast report that Sand Point is the only suitable site 
along that entire coast for a base of this kind. 

In this amendment, which I shall discuss more at length 
later, I am not asking for any appropriation to develop the 
site now; but I think the Government should own a naval air 
station-in that vicinity, and this being the only available site, 
as testified to in the hearings before the House committee, it 
seems to me that before this bill is passed we ought to em- 
power the Secretary and the President to accept this site and 
establish it as a naval plane base on the north Pacific coast. 

It is a generally understood fact that if we have war in the 
future in which the Navy must be used the brunt will be on 
the Pacific coast; and when it is remembered we have the 
great Alaskan area to the north and all our Northwest cities 
and harbors to protect, and the entire north Pacific coast with- 
out any naval airplane base at all, I maintain that Congress 
should not permit this session to close without giving the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy authority to accept 
this base as an established naval plane location, and, in the 
future, develop it as a naval airplane base. 

As stated previously, I shall not take more time at present 
on the subject, but at a later date I shall bring up the amend- 
ment and discuss it more in detail. 


ISLE OF PINES TREATY 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the treaty with Cuba in open executive 
session. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will not the Senator consent to 
wait a few minutes until I can take up the committee amend- 
ments that are not objected to and get them out of the way? 
If there is any opposition to them, I will have them put over 
or yield to the Senator for the purpose of renewing his motion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is not a matter of con- 
yenience to me; but Senators have given notice that they in- 
tend to speak upon the treaty, and I think we ought to go 
ahead. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Maine how long he thinks it will take him to conclude the 
consideration of the bill to-day? 

Mr. HALE. I do not intend to finish the bill to-day, Mr. 
President. I simply would like to get through the committee 
amendments that are not objected to. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How long would the Senator like to keep 
the bill before the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it will take more than 5 or 10 
minutes, because anything that is objected to I will have go 
over. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The time of the Senate is as elastic as 
a league in Mexico. 

an BORAH. That being true, I doubt if we will want to 
wait. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, in open executive 
session and as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


‘sideration of the treaty between the United States and Cuba, 


signed March 2, 1904, for the adjustment of title to the owner- 
ship of the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
querum. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: : 


Ashurst Dale Johnson. Calif, Pepper 
Ball Dial Jones, Wash. Ralston 
Bayard Dill Kendrick Ransdell 
Bingham Fernald King Reed, Mo. 

T: Ferris McCormick Reed, Pa. 
Brookbart Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Broussard ` Fletcher McKinley Shipstead 
Bursum ieorge McNary Simmons 
Butler Gerry Mayfield Spencer 
Capper Gooding Metcalf Sterling 
Caraway Greene Moses Swanson 
Copeland Hale Neely Underwood 
Couzens Harris Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Heflin Oddie Warren 
Curtis Howell Overman Willis j 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty Senators haying an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. MeCORMICK. Mr. President, for many years it has 
been difficult to secure the attentive consideration of the Sen- 
ate to the treaty which is now before it. Senators seem to 
have considered it of little moment, although all Presidents 
since the submission of the treaty have urged its ratification. 
Most of those Presidents have been able Presidents. What- 
ever the quality and the capacity of the Secretaries of State 
may haye been—learned lawyers, ignorant idealists, seribbling 
scriveners, learned legalists—the Presidents, I repeat, with- 
out exception, have urged the ratification of the treaty. 

The issue involved superficially may seem of little moment; 
but, after all, American statecraft, American justice, American 
honor, all are involved in its determination. If the treaty with 
Cuba, which has been before the Senate for a score of years, im- 
mediately concerns the nationality and the property of only a 
few thousand persons in the Isle of Pines, it ultimately con- 
cerns 200,000,000 people in the two Americas, and must ulti- 
mately fortify or impair the good will, the good faith, and the 
common confidence between the governments of those people. 

The circumstances attending the present consideration of 
this treaty are peculiar and difficult. Certain as they are of 
the wise policy which calls for the ratification of the treaty, 
certain as they are that history, precedent, law, justice, and 
morality, all stand with them, none the less the supporters of 
the treaty know only too well that they are confronted by a 
formidable array, shall I say, of obstacles and adversaries. 
Caution and procrastination bid men shrink from deciding a 
question which the Senate has left undecided for a generation 
without any obvious hurt or advantage to any great number of 
people. They thus abet the lobby against the treaty. There is 
active lobbying against this treaty by Americans financially 
interested in the Isle of Pines. The upholders of the most 
righteous cause, sir, if it be unknown to the people, may well 
wince in the face of a long and well-organized lobby, the more 
so if some of its leaders are honest and bold. 

The voluminous record placed before us shows that this 
treaty long since would have been ratified if 20 years ago a 
handful of American land speculators had not bought for a 
pittance vast tracts of land in the Isle of Pines, and sold them 
in small parcels, at fat profits, to good people in almost every 
quarter of the United States. This treaty long ago would 
have been ratified if those land sharks had not advertised to 
their dupes that the Isle of Pines had become American ter- 
ritory, not by any act of Congress, not by the explicit terms 
of any treaty, not in the expressed judgment of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of State, the Attorney General. or the 
Supreme Court, but in the sole judgment of one Meiklejohn, 
a forgotten assistant in the Department of War. Hence the 
lobbying by the good folk to whom was sold the land in the 
Isle of Pines upon misrepresentation. 

If the long lapse of time and the lobby were not enough to 
confront us, we also face the great Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], the most redoubtable opponent that any man may face 
on the floor of the Senate, one of the most learned, one of the 
most fearless, one of the most popularly beloved of Senators, 
and certainly the most eloqnent Senator of our time. We face 
such opposition and such an adversary armed only with those 
old legal instruments which must be useless unless they en- 
gage the attention and touch the conscience of every Senator. 

The chief of them Mr. President, are the protocol of peace 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of the United States and of 
Spain; the treaty of peace between the United States and 
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Spain; the Platt amendment; the treaties with Cuba; and the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. I know 
very well, sir, that were it not possible to read into the protocol 
and the treaties a meaning—another and forced meaning—which 
J can not find in them, there would be no debate to-day and no 
division among Senators. That is why it is necessary to beg 
Senators carefully to examine the protocol and the treaties in 
the light of the history of Cuba before the treaties were made 
and in the light of the debate upon the Platt amendment and 
of the construction put upon the treaties alike by the executive 
servants of the American people and the Supreme Court of the 
American people. 

I have heard attributed to the late President Palma, of Ouba, 
and the late Senator Davis, who was one of the signers of the 
treaty with Spain, the opinion that the Isle of Pines was under 
the sovereignty of the United States. 

That is why we are in duty bound to eonsider the judgment 
of William R. Day, who as Secretary of State signed the 
protocol of peace and who as chairman of the peace commission 
signed the treaty of peace and who as a member of the Supreme 
Court concurred in the opinion of the Chief Justice that the 
Isle of Pines was not American but foreign territory, “as all 
the world knows.” 

I know that some will hold that under the Constitution there 
is no power by law or by treaty to alienate territory of the 
United States. That is why it is necessary to bear in mind 
that where territory has been jointly administered by a foreign 
government and the United States, or where title to territory 
has been disputed by a foreign government and the United 
States, more than once a foreign government has been con- 
firmed by treaty in the possession of territory in which we had 
asserted or exercised sovereignty, as in the Samoan Islands, 
when the United States assumed sovereignty over Tutuila and 
yielded to Germany the government of the rest, as in the settle- 
ment of the frontier between Maine and New Brunswick, as 
in the limitation of the boundary in the Oregon Territory, 
which the American people would have pushed north—far 
north—demanding that the administration stand for the line of 
“ Fifty-four, forty—or fight.” 

Let me first ask the attention of Senators to the articles of 
the peace protocol and of the treaty with Spain which are 
germane to the discussion: 

(Protocol with Spain) 
ARrTICLE I 
Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 
ARTICLE II 

Spain will cede to the United States the island of Porto Rico and 
other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies and 
also an island in the Ladrones to be selected by the United States. 

ARTICLE IV 


Spain will immediately evacuate Cuba, Porto Rico, and other islands 
now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies; and to this end 
each government will, within 10 days after the signing of this protocol, 
appoint commissioners, and the commissioners so appointed shall, within 
80 days after the signing of this protocol, meet at Havana for the 
purpose of arranging and carrying out the details of the aforesaid 
evacuation of Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands; and each govern- 
ment will, within 10 days after the signing of this protocol, also 
appoint other commissioners, who shall, within 30 days after the 
signing of this protocol, meet at San Juan in Porto Rico, for the pur- 
pose of arranging and carrying out the details of the aforesaid evacua- 
tion of Porto Rico and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty 
in the West Indies. 


I submit that we can not consider the terms of the treaty 
of peace except in connection with the terms of the protocol. 
How does the treaty read? 

ARTICLE 1 3 

Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied 
by the United States, the United States will, so long as such occupa- 
tion shall last, assure and discourage the obligations that may under 
international law result from the fact of its occupation, for the pro- 
tection of life and property. 

ARTICLE II 

Spain cedes to the United States the island of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and the 
island of Guam in the Marianas or Ladrones. 


Senators will note the identical language of Article I of the 
protocol, and the first sentence of Article I of the treaty— 


Spain relinquishes all sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 


There is no difference in the meaning between the second 
article of the protocol and the second article of the treaty with 
Spain. a purport and intention is obviously and surely the 
same. Both— 


Cede to the United States the island of Porto Rico and other islands 
now under Spanish soverelgnty in the West Indies, 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Ilinois yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator if it 
will interfere with the continuity of his statement, but I would 
like to have the opinion of the Senator as to the meaning of 
the language he has just read; for instance, Porto Rico and 
the other islands of the Spanish Dominion in the West Indies.” 
To what does that expression “other islands in the West 
Indies“ refer if the Senator contends that the Isle of Pines 
is a part of Cuba? What “other islands” are there? 

Mr. McCORMICK. If it applied to islands adjacent to Cuba, 
it would apply not only to the Isle of Pines but to all of the 
keys and islands which fringe the southern coast of Cuba. 

Mr. RALSTON and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tli- 
nois yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will yield first to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the Supreme 
Court has determined that question in fact. The opinion of the 
Supreme Court said the phrase “other islands” related to 
Vieques, Culebra, and Mona, and not to the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am going to deal with that afterwards. 

Mr. BORAH. The Supreme Court could not haye decided 
that question because it was not before them. 

Mr. SWANSON. Whether. they decided it or not, the Chief 
Justice said that is what was meant. 

Mr. BORAH. But they did not decide it because when they 
came to render the decision they said the only question they 
decided was that this Government had treated as de facto the 
Government of Cuba. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, the Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield now to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. RALSTON. If I understood the Senator correctly, he is 
arguing that the Isle of Pines is a part of Cuba. I have be- 
fore me the minority report made by former Senator Morgan. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Has the Senator before him Senator 
Morgan’s remarks of February 26 and 27, 1901? 

Mr. RALSTON. If I have, I do not know it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; but Senator Morgan's remarks then 
made contradict the report subsequently made. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator goes too far. 

Mr. RALSTON. Let me put my question. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me the Senator from Illinois 
goes too far in saying that his remarks contradict the minority 
report later made. I think if he will read them he will find 
that Senator Morgan was of the opinion that we would not 
undertake to take the island from Cuba, but that did not mili- 
tate against the position which he took that as a matter of fact 
the title was in the United States. 

Mr. RALSTON. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Minois will indulge me a moment 

Mr. McCORMICK. O Mr. President, yesterday I think I 
indulged the Senator so far as to agree that my interjection in 
his remarks should be omitted from his speech. 

Mr. RALSTON. Yes; that is true. The Senator was very 
kind. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I grant him every indulgence. 

Mr. RALSTON. I find in the minority report to which I 
have referred this statement: 


This understanding was sustained, positively, by the statement of 
one of our commissioners who negotiated the treaty of Paris and is 
acting chairman of this committee, Hon. William P. Frye, Senator 
from Maine. He stated to the committee that the commissioners of 
the United States did not regard the Isle of Pines as being a part of 
Cuba but as a separate island that was ceded to the United States in 
Article II of the treaty of Paris. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Let me ask the Senator from Indiana 
how it happens that when a temporary government over Porto 
Rico and Cuba was established by the President of the United 
States the Isle of Pines was not then made subject to the juris- 
diction of the government of Porto Rico instead of the govern- 
ment of Cuba? Will the Senator suggest a reason why? 

Mr. RALSTON. Cuba, as I understand it, was contending at 
that time 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Cuba, I may say, contended nothing at 
that time. There was no government in Cuba to contend. 

Mr. RALSTON. It was contended by some parties at least 
that the Isle of Pines should have gone with Cuba, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. LicCORMICK. Does the Senator say the issue was 
raised at that time? 

Mr. RALSTON. Not at the time to which reference is 
made by Senator Frye. I would not contradict him. 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; nor within 30 days after the 
occupation of the Spanish Antilles by the American forces. 

Mr. RALSTON. I can not answer the Senator. I have no 
information as to why it was not included. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator wil permit me to say it, 
he reminds me of the remark of Walter Pater that he would 
be happy if he could speak with the certainty of an under- 
graduate. He has not searched the record of the time. 

Mr. BORAH. It is perfectly apparent as to why they did 
not include it or administer it under Porto Rico. We were 
administering Cuba at the time and geographically it was 
practicable to administer the Isle of Pines with it. 

Mr. McCORMICK, The great Senator from Idaho asso- 
ciates the Isle of Pines then as geograpbically adjacent to and 
a part of Cuba? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. The Senator does not do so, but he 
does assert that the Isle of Pines is much nearer geographically 
to Cuba than it is to Porto Rico and has always been adminis- 
tered upon that basis. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And was always so administered by the 
captain-general of Cuba. 

Mr. BORAH. No; that is where the Senator is again mis- 
taken. Cuba itself was at one time administered from Porto 
Rico. 7 

Mr. McCORMICK. Let me ask the Senator if, after the 
establishment of the captaincy general of Cuba, the captain- 
general of Porto Rico ever administered the government of the 
Isle of Pines? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not undertake to speak of the dates 
now, but I have them in my possession. The unit of administra- 
tion was shifted from time to time; it was not uniform from 
the beginning down to the time that we took possession. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Of course it was not uniform. There 
was a time when the captain-general, with his seat of govern- 
ment in Santo Domingo, was captain-general of Mexico, if I 
remember rightly. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator’s memory is cor- 
rect as to that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then does the Senator from Illinois think 
that that would make Mexico a part of Haiti? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Was there not a single captain-general 
of the West Indies whose seat of government was in the city 
of San Domingo? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator propounds that inquiry to me, 
I will say, of course, there was; but the argument I understand 
him to be making is that because the governor of Cuba for a 
time was also the governor of the Isle of Pines that that made 
the Isle of Pines a part of Cuba. Then, if so, by the same 
token, Cuba and Florida and Mexico were a part of Santo 
Domingo and Haiti. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Boran] and also the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCor- 
MICK] a question. 

The first interpretation of the expression “Porto Rico and 
other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West In- 
dies,” as contained in the fourth article of the protocol, has 
been so pointedly and strikingly stated by the Senator who is 
now speaking that it ought to be almost conclusive in this dis- 
cussion. He read the article that provided for the evacuation 
of Cuba and adjacent islands under arrangements made by one 
set of commissioners. Now it is sought to give a different in- 
terpretation to the language “ shall immediately evacuate Porto 
Rico and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the 
West Indies,” which is the very term 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. 
to the Senator. 

Here was an interpretation made 30 days after the treaty 
was signed as to what was meant by the phrase “and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies.” 
The interpretation made at that time, before any dispute arose, 
was that the Isle of Pines was not included under the phrase 


Let me get through, and then I will yield 


“other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West 
Indies,” but the Isle of Pines was evacuated under the phrase 


“Cuba and adjacent islands.” The Isle of Pines was not in- 
cluded among the islands that should be surrendered under the 
expression “Porto Rico and other islands now under Spanish 
sovereignty within the West Indies.” All that was included 
under that phrase, all that was conveyed under that agreement 
of the protocol, related to those islands which should be evacu- 
ated to the commissioners at Porto Rico. The Isle of Pines 
was not so evacuated, and the construction at that time 
showed that the Isle of Pines was not included under the term 
a a under Spanish sovereignty within the West 
ndies,’ 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I am only going to say a word now, because I 
propose to cover the matter later in my remarks; but the very 
fact that the instrument which conveyed title did not say 
“Cuba and adjacent islands,” while the articles with reference 
to administering the government did say “Cuba and adjacent 
islands” distinctly discloses that those who were dealing with 
the situation were dealing with it with reference to the trans- 
fer of title upon an entirely different basis from that upon 
which they were dealing with it for the purpose of govern- 
ment. Why did they not say in article 1 “Cuba and adjacent 
islands,” as they did say when they came to administer the 
government? It was for the simple reason, as Senator Frye 
stated, that it was distinctly understood that the Isle of Pines 
was not to go as a part of the territory relinquished to Cuba, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. J 

Mr. SWANSON. The reverse of that is expressed in the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Day, who signed the treaty and who 
delivered the opinion and who was the first author of the ex- 
pression “other islands now under Spanish sovereignty.” The 
first time that expression appeared was in a letter to Cambon 
giving the terms, and before any question of self-interest had 
arisen that was the interpretation given to the expression 
“and other islands.“ The claim to the Isle of Pines is not 
made under the phrase Cuba and adjacent islands,” but under 
the expression in article 2, “ Porto Rico and other islands now 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies.” Without that 
expression there would be no title. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the colloquy between these 
two great lawyers is illuminating. It leads me to understand 
how a phrase in an indictment may result in the acquittal of 
a person who is brought to the bar of justice, although he is 
indubitably guilty. Metternich, I think it was, said that lan- 
guage was contrived to conceal thought. 

Mr. KING. It was Talleyrand who said that. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I stand corrected, of course. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may be permitted to resume where 
the jurisconsults left off, let me ask how we are to determine 
whether those “other islands” include the Isle of Pines. I 
say, confirming the assertion of the Senator from Virginia, first 
by examining the language of Article IV of the protocol, which 
provides that— 


Spain will immediately evacuate Cuba, Porto Rico, and other islands 
under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies, and * * * appoint 
commissioners * * to meet at Habana “ for the pur- 
pose of arranging and carrying out the details of the aforesaid evacua- 
tion of Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands; and other commis- 
sloners to meet at San Juan, in Porto Rico, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing and carrying out the details of the aforesaid evacuation of Porto 
Rico and other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West 
Indies. 


If other Senators have studied the geography of the Antilles 
as has the Senator from Virginia, they will learn that Viequez, 
Culebra, and Mona are veritably “other islands” than Porto 
Rico, while “adjacent” to the coast of Cuba and all along its 
southern shores is a fringe of scores upon scores of keys and 
islands, of which the Isle of Pines is the largest one of the 
most westerly and southerly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has just read from Article IV, 
of the protocol. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Isle of Pines was a part of Cuba—and 
I think it is conceded that these other islands along the coast 


of Cuba; and also islands along: the coast of Porto Rico, are 
parts, respectively, of Cuba and Porto Rico—then I do not 
quite understand why in the protocol they should not have 
said “evacuate Porto Rico nnd Guba” and stop at that point 
without using the expression’ “and other islands.” Would not 
that’ have included the Isle of Pines? What did they put the 
otlier language in for? Does it mean anything? 

Mr. MCCORMICK. The Senator means the expression ad- 
jacent Islands.” 

Mr. NORRIS: Yes; “adjacent islands.” 

Mr. McCORMICK, “ Islands adjacent to Cuba.“ 

Mr. NORRIS; Let the Senator read the language. I do not 
recall whether it said “adjacent” or “ other islands.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. It reads: 


For the purpose of arranging and carrying ont the details of the 
aforesaid evacuation of Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands and 
also appoint. other commissioners, who shall meet at San Juan, in 
Porto Rico, for the purpose of arranging and carrying out the details 
of the aforesaid evacuation of Porto Rico and other islands now under 
Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the point I want to make 
and I do not know whether it Is of any particular value —is 
this: It has oeeurred to me that if the Isle of Pines Is a. part 
of Cuba and was a part of Cuba then and was not included, 
therefore, in the: expression“ Porto. Rico and other islands: In 
the Caribbean Sea,“ or whatever the language may be, why 
could they not have covered the whole thing by saying shall 


evucuate Porto Rico and Cuba“? Would not that have taken 


them all in? 

Mr. MCCORMICK.. Because there is a long fringe of islands 
along the southern coast: of Cuba which were referred to as 
“adjacent islands.” 
|. Mn NORRIS. D understand: that, but the Senator claims, 
| Ii think, that with perhaps the exception of the one island that 
| Was: exempt: because of either its size or its distance, or both, 
the adjacent islands around Cuba are a part of Cuba and the 
adjacent Islands around: Porto Rico are a part of Porto Rico, 
| BO! that à deed: of conveyance: to Cuba or Porto Rico, respec- 
i tively, would inelude those islands without enumerating: them. 

Mr. MoCORMICK. The Senator knows that after all Mona 
is not adjacent to Porto Rico. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mi- 
nois yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. MoCORMIGK. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND: I Should like to follow up the question 
asked by the Senator from Nebraska. If the Isle of Pines and 
the other islands: adjacent: to Cuba mentioned in the protocol 
ard part of Cuba; why were they mentioned?) Why did not 
the protocol say “the evacuation of Cuba” and stop there? 

Mr. McCORMICK:. Because: the draftsmen of the protocol 
manifestly distinguished: between Cuba and the islands. adja- 
cent thereto, administered under the captainey general of Cuba, 

and Porto Rico and other islands theretofore subject to Span- 
ish sovereignty. 

Mr: COPELAND. They differentiated, and I think some of 
the rest of us do too. There certainly is a distinction, but if 
those islands had been considered a part of Cuba, the language 
of the protocol would have been “ for. the evacuation of Cuba,” 
aud the words “adjacent islands” would not have been added. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I assnme the Senator then would hold 
that all the other islands lying on the south coast of Cuba 
were ceded to the United. States together with the Isle of 
Pines? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am inelined to think they were, but 
since they are so unimportant, nobody has raised the question. 
However, of course, the same argument relating to the Isle 
of Pines would relate to those other islands. 

Mr. McGORMICK. The geographical extent of the islands 
would weigh as nothing, then, in the Senator's: mind as against 
justice? 

Mr. COPELAND, I did not get the question: What is it? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Isay that the geographie extent of those 
other islands would weigh nothing in his mind as against 
Justice? 

Mr. COPELAND. If those other islands are ineluded with 
the Isle of Pines aud if it shall be established that the Isle of 
Pines is a possession of the United States, the question will 


rise in my mind whether or not the other islands should not be 


treated in exactly the same way. 

What I say is said with a desire to be eminently fair to 
Cuba. I went around the country and made speeches: demand- 
ing intervention long before we: did intervene, and I speak: as 
a friend of Cuba; but L am convinced, from the: language 
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quoted by the Senator, that tlie men who wrote tliat protocol 
made a distinction’ between Cuba and the islands adjacent 
thereto, 

Mr. MoCORMICK, And Porto Rico and the other islands? 

Mr, COPELAND. And Porto Rico and the other’ islands. 
Segi was different language used. That is not the same situa- 

on. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tl: 
nois yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield: 

Mr. WILLIS: T dislike to intrude on the Senator's. time 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator does not intrude on my 
time. If he will induce the Chair to rule that we may pres- 
ently call a quorum of those who have not studied the question, 
T shail be pleased to review the argument which I have made. 

Mr. WILLIS: If the Senator will permit me, what I wanted 
to say was in further response to the inquiry made by the Sen- 
ator from New York. It seems to me here is the very. perti- 
neut, and to my mind conclusive, answer to his inquiry: The 
constitution of Cuba, where it defines its own limits, specifically 
says that Cuba shall consist of the isiand of Cuba and the 
adjacent islands; and that same constitution specifically and 
in terms exempts the Isle of Pines. It seems to me that is the 
direct answer. 

Mr. COPELAND. By the adoption of the Platt amendment. 

Mr: WILLIS. It was in the Platt amendment. It is in the 
Cuban constitution. 

Mr. COPELAND. By reason of the Platt amendment it was 
written into the constitution. 

Mr. WILLIS: Probably so; but there is the fact; making a 
distinction between the two. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from New York if he has read the debate upon the Platt 
amendment, and more especially the remarks of Senator Mor- 
gun upon the motion to strike out Article VI, dealing with the 
Isle of Pines? i 

Mr. COPELAND: I have, yes; and T will say further in 
answer to the Senator from. Illinois that there is a great 
mystery about this whole business, and we will debate this 
thing all the spring, and we will not know then just what was 
intended. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Of course there is also some mystery 
about the League of Nations and the Geneva protocol 

Mr. COPELAND. I have understood se. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And perhaps some mystery about the 
attitude of some of our Democratic Senators toward both. 

Mr. COPELAND, If I may answer that, I am more con- 
cerned with. the attitude of the Democratic voters. There is 
some mystery about them, too. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Ah! There is a Daniel. come to judg- 
ment, a wise young man. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McGCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON.. The Senator from Nebraska is not here 
now; but Ii wanted the Senate to understand that when the 
treaty of peace was made they did not convey to the United 
States any adjacent islands under Article II. Ail the United 
States got was Porto Rico and other islands under Spanish 
sovereignty. I. want to make that clear. If “the adjacent 
islands” meant anything, the Isle of Pines was never con- 
veyed when the treaty of peace was made; but they did convey 
Porto Rico and other islands under Spanish sovereignty. Now 
the question arises of interpreting. other islands under 
Spanish sovereignty”: and, as the Senator from Mlinois in 
his speech has strikingly said, an interpretation was given to 
the exact. language within 30 days when they evacuated it, 
and the interpretation given by an executive act was that it 
did not convey adjacent islands; but “other islands” did not 
include, even before this controversy arose, the Isle of Pines. 

I want the Senate to understand that the United. States 
never got adjacent. islands. She got nothing except Porto 
Rico and other islands; and the United States decided. when 
the evacuation came, in that very language, that Porto Rico 
and other islands could be surrendered to commissioners. Her 
cotemporaneous interpretation was that “other islands” did 
not include the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. WILLIS: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator. I was about. to 
suggest to the Senator that the priests who preach against 
imperialism in the Caribbean none the less have wide phy- 
Jacteries.. 
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Mr. President, of course nobody understands 
-what that means; but I rose at this time—and then Ishall not 
interrupt the Senator further—simply to say this, which I shall 
express within my own time: I utterly disagree with the in- 
terpretation put upon this matter and the interpretation put 
mpon the decision of the Supreme Court by the Senator from 


Mr. WILLIS. 


Virginia. I did not want it to go that anybody is agreeing to 
that. I shall not interrupt the Senator further. He has been 
yery kind, and I thank him. 

Mr. MeCORMICK. I admire the loyalty of the Senator to 
his fellow Ohioan, Mr. Meiklejohn. 

Mr. WILLIS. He is not from Ohio, so far as I know. I 
should not be ashamed if he were. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, since the Senator has been 
interrupted, I t the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Dial McCormick Reed, Mo 
Ball Dill MeKellar Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Ferris McKinley Sheppard 
Bingham Fess McLean Shortridge 
Borah Fletcher McNa Immons 
Brookhart e marae d Smeg. 
Broussard euns cer 
Bursum Hale Metcalf Sterling 
Butler Harris Moses Swanson 
Cameron Harrison Neely Underwood 
Capper Heflin Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Howell Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Johnson, Calif. Overman Warren 
Couzens ones, W 6 ed “Willis 
Ourtis Kendrick ton 

Dale King Ransdell 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
(Mr, TRAMMELL] is unayoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, as I have suggested before, 
the question before the Senate is a question of history and of 
law, and if justice is to be done by the Senate, Senators must 
follow the argument and review the facts. Therefore, I venture 
to repeat the fourth article of the protocol of peace antecedent 
of the treaty of peace with Spain and the treaties with Cuba, 
in which it was set forth that the commissioners representing 
Spain and the United States should meet at Havana “for the 
purpose of arranging and carrying ont the details of the.afore- 
said evacuation of Cuba and the adjacent Spanish islands,” and 
also appoint other commissioners “who shall meet at San Juan 
in Porto Rico for the purpose of arranging and carrying out the 
details of the aforesaid evacuation of Porto Rico and other 
islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies.” 

There is a distinction, I submit, not only made plain by the 
terms of the protocol, but manifest in the geography of the An- 
‘tilles between Porto, Rico and the other islands, on the one 
hand, and Cuba and the islands adjacent thereto on the other. 
Hence the language of the protocol and the treaties. 

I have not been able to find upon whose authority or opinion 
Mr. Meiklejohn pronounced the Isle of Pines American terri- 
tory, although it is established that he acted without the knowl- 
edge of his chief, the Secretary of War, and, indeed, absolutely 
contrary to the opinion of his chief. However, we do have 

‘the legal and administrative history of the Isle of Pines prior, 
first, to the Meiklejohn letters, written on January 13 and 
January 15, 1900; and, second, prior to the publication of the 
two maps by the Commissioner of the Land Office, which were 
the only means by which the American land companies calmed 


the qualms and quieted the doubts of those whom they per- 


suaded to buy land on the Isle of Pines on the score that it 
was under the American flag. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. COPELAND addressed the- Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, FLETCHER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say.a moment 
ago that he did not know of any authority possessed by Mr. 
Meiklejohn to render this opinion, and probably did not know 
of any contradiction of that authority. I wanted to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that the then Secretary of War, 
Mr. Elihu Root, in reply to a very long letter 

Mr. McCORMICK. Explicitly denied that Mr. Meiklejohn 
consulted him. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Denied that he had consulted him aud 


stated positively that he had not. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. Meiklejohn did consult Mr. Root. 
Judge Magoon, the law officer of the War Department, subse- 
quently denied that he had been consulted. 

Mr. BORAH. When did Mr. Root write that letter with ref- 
erence to the Meiklejohn letter? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will try to get the information for the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. He wrote it subsequent to the date of the 
Meiklejohn letter. 

Mr. BORAH. That was after the change came over their 
dreams. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That letter of Secretary Root was written 
in December, 1903. 

Mr. McCORMICK. It remains to be discovered who hypno- 
tized Mr. Meiklejohn. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not sure but that the Senator from 
North Carolina asked this question—I could not hear him 
but I wanted to inquire if the Senator from Illinois had formed 
any opinion as to the attitude of President McKinley in regard 
to this matter? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Candidly, I think the administration 
withheld formal decision as to sovereignty over the Isle of 


Pines and compelled Cuba so to do in order the better to bar- 


gain with Cuba for a naval base. 
Mr. COPELAND, There is no doubt in the mind of the 
Senator that Mr. McKinley apparently authorized Mr. ‘Her- 


mann to place the Isle of Pines on the map as American 


property? 

Mr. McCORMICK, I think our Government was making 
ready to drive a hard bargain-with Cuba for the greatest naval 
base in the Caribbean. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator think that the United 
States can be put in the position ever of having driven a hard 
bargain with Cuba? We spent a half billion of our money, 
and some lives, and went to a lot of inconvenience, I do not 
think that Cuba, or the friends of Cuba, ean ever believe that 
the United States ‘has treated Cuba badly at any time, and 
eertainly we are not now to have a war with Ouba over this 
particular thing, which, under the constitution of Cuba itself, 
is stated to be à thing which must be determined by treaty. 

Mr. McoCORMICK. Under the constitution of Cuba, by re- 
quirement of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. After all, it is in the constitution. 

Mr. McCORMICK. But as a condition sine qua non to the 
recognition of the independence of Cuba by the United States, 
Nr. COPELAND. I am sure the Senator remembers—and 
vet I think he is too young, perhaps, to remember that period— 
the great gratitude of the Cuban people, and ‘their willingness 
to cooperate with us in any way possible. 

Mr. MeCORMICK, I think I am not too young to remember 
that Cuban leaders were loath to cede to us coaling stations 
on the island of Cuba, 

Mr, COPELAND. Does the Senator think that there was 
some secret diplomacy, and that these two instruments—the 
treaty and the agreement as to coaling stations—were inter- 
locking, in a sense? 

Mr. McCORMIGK. Will the Senator repeat that question? 

Mr. COPELAND. If I understood the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson], he emphasized in his speech what was 
emphasized when the matter was up originally, that these 
two instruments—the agreement relating to the eoaling sta- 
tions and the treaty which was unconfirmed—were interlock- 
ing, one dependent on the other. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Which treaty? 

Mr. COPELAND. The treaty which was unconfirmed, the 
treaty which is now pending. 

Mr. McCORMICK,. Of course, they were interlocking. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the consideration which was writ- 
ten into that agreement was ‘fraudulent, so far as the public 
was concerned, and that was not the real consideration. Is 
that the view of the Senator? I think it is Article I of the 
agreement which states that the consideration for the transfer 
of Guantanamo and the other eoaling station should be the 
2 of $2,000 a year in gold on the part of the United 

tates. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes; and it was also a consideration 
that we confirm Cuba in her sovereignty over the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. BORAH. NO 

Mr. WILLIS. That is not stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think that is an accurate state- 
ment. 


2016 
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Mr. McCORMICK. It is set down in one of the treaties. 
Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator is mistaken as to that. 
If he will look at the instruments he will find that it is not 
referred to or suggested at all in either the contract for the 
lease or the lease. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Oh, no; but in the 

Mr. COPELAND. In the pending treaty, if the Senator has 
(article 2 of the pending treaty. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, yes; but it is not in the contract for the 

{lease or in the lease. 
$ Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask about that. If we do not own 
1 Isle of Pines, if we have no claim upon it, how can that 
| 
| 


— a ens 


be made a valuable consideration for the carrying out of a 
contract? And if we ever come to the ratification of this treaty 
I hope the Senator from Illinois will see that that is stricken 
from the treaty. It should be put on higher grounds than that 
we are relinquishing our right and title in consideration of a 
transaction which occurred 20 years ago, which is already 
being paid for at the rate of $2,000 a year. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the treaty fails of ratification the 
Senator then would abandon Guantanamo? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think not. We paid for Guantanamo, 

Mr. McCORMICK. How much? 

Mr. COPELAND. Two thousand dollars a year. Does the 
Senator think the consideration is too small? 

Mr. MoCORMICK. Will the Senator capitalize on that 
basis—weigh it against the price we paid for the Danish West 
Indies? 
i Mr. COPELAND. Is there not some considerable difference 


area? 

Mr. McCORMICK. There is, and all to the advantage of 
Guantanamo. 
| Mr. COPELAND, If the Senator feels, and if other Sena- 
tors feel, that the consideration given for those coaling sta- 
tions was inadequate, I will join the Senator or Senators in 
voting to Cuba whatever amount of money is necessary to 
make up for it; but I do stand here and protest, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me to say it, against the idea that there was 
any collusion or conspiracy or any secret preparation in the 
writing of this treaty. These men had no business to inter- 
lock these two transactions, and for my part I do not reflect 
{upon them, because I do not think they had any such inten- 
$ 


r 
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tion, and I do not think that is what did happen. 
| Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
,to refer to what we may owe Cuba, Cuba owes us over 
$7,000,000 now. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am aware of that. 

Mr. WARREN. And has owed it for years. 

Mr. COPELAND. And I hope we will deal very gener- 
ously with Cuba as regards that. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois has 
stated with great candor, as is characteristic of the Senator 
from Illinois, that he is of the opinion 
+ Mr. McCORMICK. It would be unwise to be other than 
candid in the presence of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I stated my proposition with sincerity. The 
Senator has stated that we held out the Isle of Pines in order 
to drive a hard bargain for a naval base at Guantanamo. I 
Say that he has stated that, and it requires great courage and 

candor to state it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Perhaps I would have been more accu- 
rate to say the better to drive a bargain. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is a master of language, but his 
language in this instance does not change the principle. 

{ Mr. McCORMICK. No; and I think the debate at the time 
bears out the language I use now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have been interrupted so often that 
once more will not discomfit me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, if the Senator prefers that I 
do not—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator. 

„ Mr. NORRIS. I am really going over old ground, but to 
me it is interesting. I would like, if there is any way to do it, 
to clear up the mystery referred to by the Senator from New 
Tork [Mr. Coprtanp]. I believe he is justified in making that 
reference because to me there is a mystery about it. It was 
argued at length by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
jin his very able argument the other day that at the time we 
got the coaling station there our negotiators in reality agreed 
with the Cuban negotiators that if they gave us the coaling 
station we would give them the Isle of Pines, 

4 me McCORMICK, Do not the two treaties bear the same 

ate 
Mr. BORAH. No. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Be that as it may, I have inquired of many, 
and among others the Senator from Idaho, whether there was 
any record of that kind of deal or understanding, and I am 
told there is not a sentence in any of the official correspondence 
or any agreement or anything from anybody that there was 
such an agreement. I hope it is true that there was not such 
an agreement, because so far as I am concerned, while it was 
offered as an argument and is offered as an argument in favor 
of the approyal of the treaty, it drives me the other way. If 
our negotiators made that kind of agreement they made it 
without any authority and the only effect now of producing 
that argument here is, as I look at it, to coerce Senators into 
voting for the ratification of the treaty. That is more important 
to me than the value of the Isle of Pines. I want to give it to 
Cuba if she is entitled to it, but I am not willing unless there 
is some evidence of it to believe that that was part of the 
deal and that it was kept out of all official correspondence, 
Our officials, from the President down, must have been into it, 
if that be true, and they have not said a word about it officially, 

Mr. McCORMICK, We all very well remember the speech 
of the Senator from Nebraska upon the shameful provision of 
the treaty of Versailles for the occupation of Shantung by a 
foreign power. That speech stirred the conscience of the 
American people and aroused the Christian conscience of the 
world. I ask the Senator to read not only the document sent 
to us by the State Department but to read the debate of Feb- 
ruary 25 and days following 

Mr. KING. Of what year? 

Mr. McCORMICK. 1901. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the debate on this treaty? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Upon the Platt amendment. Let him 
then ask himself if there was not a singular silence on the 
part of those who insisted upon the adoption of the Platt 
amendment, including Article VI, touching the Isle of Pines. 
Let me say candidly that when I addressed myself to a study 
of the question, I had no prejudice one way or another. I had 
a perfectly open mind, and I have been compelled by the study 
I have been able to give to the debates of 1901, and of the 
treaties and the correspondence to conclude that in honor we 
are bound to confirm Cuba de jure in her de facto government 
over the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have great respect for the Senator's judg- 
ment and his opinion after he has made a study that I have 
not been able to make. Does the Senator mean to tell us 
now that he is led to fayor the approval of the treaty because 
he believes that at the time the Platt amendment was nego- 
tiated there was a secret understanding that we would give 
the Isle of Pines to Cuba? Does he reach that conclusion 
from the debates? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I reach the conclusion that the majority 
of the Senate believed that we would be in a better position to 
negotiate for the lease of Guantanamo and Bahia Honda if we 
required Cuba to accept Article VI of the Platt amendment and 
leave the determination of the sovereignty over the Isle of 
Pines to determination by subsequent treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me again, that 
does not answer the question that I am anxious to have an- 
swered by somebody who has studied it. I repeat, does the 
Senator reach the conclusion, from his study and examination 
of the debate on and negotiations that took place with regard 
to the Platt amendment and the coaling station, that we agreed 
or that our negotiators secretly agreed that if the Cubans 
-would agree to it we would give them the Isle of Pines? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I can not find that in the written 


record. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I can not find. 
tery to me. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I will ask the Senator, who wants to do 
justice, to read with open mind the debate of that time; to 
read the remarks of Senator Morgan, who wished to strike 
out of the amendment Article VI, because, he said, if it were in- 
La we never would secure sovereignty over the Isle of 

nes. 

= NORRIS. Article VI was the one referring to the Isle of 
Pines? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes; and those who supported the Platt 
amendment, including Article VI, practically speaking, said 
nothing in reply to Senator Morgan. They had the votes, and 
did not have to answer. 

Mr. BORAH. I dislike to trespass upon the time of the 
Senator again, but I want to make this observation and then 
I shall not interrupt him again. 

If it be true that the Isle of Pines was separated and di- 
vorced from Cuba in violation of the provision of Article I for 
the purpose of utilizing it as a part of the consideration for 


It is a mys- 
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a naval base, and that afterwards it did enter into and be- 
come a part of the consideration for a naval base, there must 


be evidence of that fact in the State ent. There is no 
possible justification for asking the Senate of the United States 
to ratify a treaty, the principal argument for which is that 
we are in honor bound by reason of the transaction to ratify 
it, without giving the Senate the facts in the State Depart- 
ment concerning it. It is absolutely inconceivable that such 
a transaction could have taken place and such a considera- 
tion could have existed without there being conversation, com- 
munication, and facts preserved in the State Department. We 
are entitied to have from the State Department the facts. At 
least we ought to be permitted here to know the facts before 
we vote, regardless of how we vote. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I understand from the public 1 
that the archives of the State Department presently will be 
readily accessible to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I am afraid not before I get a chance to have 


a vote on this treaty. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from IIII- 


Mr. COPELAND, 
nois yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator said, before he was 
interrupted by the Senator from Nebraska, that we are in 
honor bound to vote for the treaty. Did I understand him 
correctly? 4 

Mr. McCORMICK. I feel that I am in honor bound to vote 
for the treaty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator mind telling the Sen- 
ate why perhaps other Senators are in honor bound to do it? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Each Senator is the judge of his own 
duty. I am not the keeper of the conscience of any Senator 
and do not pretend so to'be. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quite convinced that the eloquent 
tongue of the Senator might readily convince me at least. It 
might not convince anybody else. I would like to know some 
reason Why I am in honor bound or whether perhaps the 
Senator will tell why he feels that he is in honor bound to 
do it? As for myself, I do not think that we are unjust to 
Cuba or unjust to anybody if we fail to agree that this partic- 
ular treaty should be ratified. I can not see, for myself, why 
anybody is in honor bound to vote for it. I might be convinced 
that there are various reasons why it should be done, but I do 
not see how the question of honor enters at ail into the trans- 
action, because we are all honorable men. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MOKELLAR in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the speech of the Senator some sug- 
gestion was made as to what was in the minds of the negotia- 
tors when the lease at Guantanamo was made and when the 
treaty was proposed. There is this fact that seems to me to 
have considerable force. The agreement to lease or sell to 
the United States land, areas, water connections, and all for 
a coaling station was made first in the agreement of February 
16, 1903. Following that agreement was the lease made July 
2, 1903. That lease was negotiated through Mr. Squiers, the 

“representative of the United States, and by Mr. Montes, the 
representative of Cuba. On the same day that lease was 
executed those same negotiators, Squiers representing the 
United States and Montes representing Cuba, entered into the 
first treaty, which is identical with the treaty now pending 
before Congress, which treaty was not ratified because it had 
to be ratified by its terms within seven months. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am grateful to Senators for making 
my speech for me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought that had a bearing on the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Nebraska. He seems to want in- 
‘formation, and the Senator from Idaho, too, calls upon the 
State Department to furnish evidence of any sort of under- 
standing or agreement that may have been in the minds of the 
negotiators of the instrument. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that if he will search the documents sent 
us from the State Department and the debates as well, I 
believe that he will feel as I do that there is a consideration 
involved in the confirmation of Cuban- sovereignty over the 
Isle of Pines. 

Mr. President, it is undisputed by any authority which has 
been brought to my attention that under the Spanish Crown 
the Isle of Pines was subject fo the captaincy general of Cuba 
after its creation, and during the latter years, before the war 


with Spain, was administered as part of the Occidental Prov- 
ince of Cuba or of Habana Province in Cuba. The history of 
the-Cuban administration of the Isle of Pines began, as I say, 
not later than the creation of the Spanish captaincy general 
of Cuba, and indeed reaches back almost to the remote and 
romantic days when the British buccaneers blessed great Eliza- 
beth and in the same breath damned the Spaniards, estab- 
lished English right and might as they had English freedom at 
home and English empire abroad, all the while they ravished, 
blithely and lawlessly, the galleons of Spain. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment of the Isle of Pines or the government of the Isle of 
1 by the captain general of Cuba is nothing new; it is very 
old. 

According to the terms of the treaty with Spain, Cuba, in- 
cluding the Isle of Pines, by the act of our own administra- 
tors, became subject to the provisional government created by 
the United States. Under that Government the Isle of Pines 
continued to be administered, as before the war, as an integral 
part of the territory of Cuba. Its native inhabitants were 
counted as Cubans in the census of Cuba taken by the military 
authorities of the United States. 

Therefore, I submit to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
RIS], we have now come to the point where, confronted by the 
historical administration of the Isle of Pines as a part of Cuba, 
alike by the Spanish Crown and by the American military au- 
thorities, opponents of this treaty must give up attempting to 
prove title by Meiklejohn's letters and claim the assertion of 
American anthority over the Isle of Pines by virtue principally 
of Article VI of the Platt amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I now interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has made an argument that to 
my mind has great weight. It seems to me it is perfectly logi- 
cal. No matter what I might think about it, I would have 
great faith in the argument the Senator is now making. What 
threw doubt into my mind more than anything else was the 
other argument, that we ought to confirm this treaty because of 
a secret agreement that was understood to be made by our 
negotiators and the Cuban ‘negotiators that resulted in giving 
us a coaling station in the Isle of Pines. To my mind it is 
almost offensive when I am asked to do a thing of that kind. 
If the Senator's argument now being made is good—and I think 
it is good ; it has a great effect upon my mind and my judgment, 
at any rate—assuming it to be good, how can we then back up 
and say, Here is something that was already Cuba's; it has 
been hers all the time, but we made the Cubans believe that 
we were going to take it away from them and we got a valu- 
able consideration out of them in the way of a coaling station.” 

To my mind that would be a dishonorable thing for our 
representatives to do. If we have done that, if we have se- 
cured a coaling station without adequate and fair compensa- 
tion for it, and have taken advantage of the Cubans in that 
way, we ought yet to make amends for it, not by giving them 
something that was theirs all the time, and that was theirs 
honestly and of right, but we ought to pay them or even to 
get out of our coaling station and surrender it to them. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, unless our engagement in 
the war with Spain and our expulsion of Spain from the 
Antilles was sufficient consideration to require Cuba to cede 
us a coaling station, the Senator will find in the record no 
other adequate consideration, as he will see if he will permit 
me to continue my argument to the end. I do not want to 
pass judgment on the diplomacy of that time, but it seems: to 
me to have been born in the mind of some one that after the 
discovery that the Isle of Pines afforded no desirable and 
secure anchorage, it would be wise to establish a lien upon the 
Isle of Pines and to compel Cuba under duress to acknowledge 
that lien against the day when the nuval authorities would 
find, as they did find, the greatest naval harbor in the West 
Indies and which we hold and administer as if it were our own. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we have—and I presume we do have— 
such a harbor, I should very much dislike to believe that we 
obtained it by any sharp methods of diplomacy over Cuba or 
that we concocted a claim for the Isle of Pines that had no 
foundation to it. If the Senator's other argument is correct, 
and we did not have any claim to it, but by that means we 
secured this valuable acquisition, we ought yet to apologize 
for having done so and make good. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator very well knows that in 
moments of difficult diplomatic negotiation threats are made 
or actions are taken which are tantamount to threats. He 
recalls the instanee when a telegram was sent from Paris to 
make the George Washington ready to sail for America. i 


' 


Mr. NORRIS. It is too bad she did not sail, in accordance 
with the threat. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Now, I say that, searching for -the 
truth, I haye read the debate in the Senate, particularly dur- 
ing February 26 and 27, 1901, to diseover the interpretation 
which the Senate at that time—recurring to the protocol with 
Spain—put upon Article VI of the Platt amendment, which 
reads, as follows: 

That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed constitu- 
tional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being left to future ad- 
justment by treaty. 


The Senate then required that the Isle of Pines, which had 


been administered under the Captaincy General of Cuba, and 


under the American military government as an integral part 
of Cuba— 


should be omitted from the proposed constitutional boundaries of 
Cuba, the title thereto being left to future adjustment by treaty. 


I say if Senators will study that debate, and more especially 
the address of Senator Morgan on page 3041 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that session, and*the colloquy with his 
colleague from South Dakota, Senator Pettigrew, I think, 
on page 8049 of the Recorp, they will be driven to the con- 
clusion that Senator Morgan obviously believed the United 
States ought to acquire coaling stations and nayal harbors 
wherever available along the whole length of the Antilles, 
from St. Thomas to westernmost Cuba. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Would it be inconvenient for the Sen- 
ator to ask the question a little later? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Second, that Senator Morgan vainly 
sought to have the Senate strike Article VI from the Platt 
amendment because, undisputed by any of his colleagues, he 
voiced the conviction that the inclusion of Article VI in the 
Platt amendment would forever make impossible the acquisi- 
tion of the Isle of Pines as American territory. 
ae COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 

eld. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ili- 
nois yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sure the Senator wants to be fair. 
I, too, have read the debate to which the Senator has referred, 
and my reading makes it very clear to me that Senator Morgan 
had no doubt that we owned the Isle of Pines. He said 

Mr. McCORMICK. Senator Morgan made it equally clear 
that if Article VI were included in the Platt amendment we 
would never acquire sovereignty to the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not agree to that. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Well, there would be no debate to-day 
if the protocol, the treaty, and the debates of 20 years ago 
meant the same thing to all Senators. I trust the Senator 
from New York will attribute to me the same integrity of in- 
tention which I attribute to him. 

Mr. COPELAND, Ah, Mr, President, I do absolutely, be- 
cause I know the high character of the Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. This would not be a vexed question 
and this treaty would not have been pending before the Senate 
for a score of years if there had been a unanimity of opinion. 
3 COPELAND. But what Senator Morgan said was 

at— 

For the purpose of giving the conferees a chance to save the Isle of 


Pines to the United States without a row with Cuba, I propose to 
strike out the sixth proposition of the amendment. 


Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, on page 3040, in which is 
printed Mr. Morgan's speech of February 26, the Senator will 
find the following language, in which first Senator Morgan 
quotes Article VI of the treaty regarding the Isle of Pines, 
and then adds: 

Mr. President, that is giving away the Isle of Pines to Cuba if 
she can beat us in a negotiation for it hereafter, when this treaty 
gives us as clear a title to the Isle of Pines as it does to Porto Rico 
or the Philippines. 


Then follows, on page 3149, the passage which the Senator 
from New York quotes. 

Mr. Pettigrew—not Mr. Pettus—in reply to Senator Morgan 
Said: 


Mr. President, I hope that amendment— 
To strike out Article VI— 


will not be adopted. It seems to me this is the most apparent illus- 
tration of the Anglo-Saxon greed for land ever presented in a legis 
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lative body. The Isle of Pines Is a sand bank, uninhabited, utterly 
worthless, without a harbor, and although it has been heretofore a 
part of Cuba under the Government of Cuba, governed from Cuba, 
and regarded by all the world as a part of Cuba, the same as the 
other islands along its coast, we propose to present a proposition for 
a contention over this worthless sand bar, simply to Illustrate our 
greed for something that is not worth having, because it is a piece 
of the earth’s surface. 


Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will read the reply of 
Mr. Morgan immediately following. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am about to do so, 

Mr. Morgan said: 


Mr, President, the Government of the United States could throw 
away a great deal of territory which the Senator from South Dakota 
thinks is not worth having, I have no doubt; but he is very much mis- 
taken, or else I am, and the geographers are very much mistaken, 
if the Isle of Pines is not a very valuable possession, if it has not 
got a good harbor with deep water— 


Consider such a statement when St. Thomas is useless as an 
anchorage for a battle fleet to-day. Now, I had great respect 
for Senator Morgan. He could address the Senate without 
splitting his infinitives or the ears of his colleagues. 

Senator Morgan went on— 


if it is not a very important naval station, and If it is not also the 
only place in which the United States can defend herself against the 
supposed power of Great Britain at Santa Lucia and at Jamaica. 


That is farcical, although Senator Morgan did not know It at 
the time. As a naval base, the Isle of Pines is worth nothing; 
but once its citrus fruits are admitted duty-free in competition 
with those of Florida and of California, the land values there 
will double; hence the lobby in behalf of the defeat of this 
treaty. 

I think the rest of the statement of the Senator is not 
germane to our discussion, It is only to be noted, let me say 
to the Senator from Nebraska, that the motion to strike out 
was lost without debate and without roll call. 

It is an inescapable deduction from the debate, not only 
from what was said but from what was left unsaid as well, 
and from the terms of the treaties of 1903, by which the 
United States secured from Cuba impregnable Guantanamo, 
the greatest nayal harbor in the Caribbean, that Article VI was 
included in the Platt amendment the better to enable the 
President of the United States to bargain, to negotiate with 
Cuba for the strategic military and naval base in the Carib- 
bean which American policy had sought for generations. 

American statesmen for decades preceding the war with 
Spain had vainly hoped for and fruitlessly sought safe anchor- 
ages and naval bases in waters like those of Samana Bay in 
the Dominican Republic, or Mole St. Nicholas in Haiti. With 
the end of the provisional government of Cuba, the hour had 
come when there could be secured for the American battle 
fleet not Samana, which was too open to the seas, nor Mole 
St. Nicholas, which was too confined; not the narrow and un- 
safe anchorages which officers of the United States had found 
in the Isle of Pines, but Bahia Honda and the impregnable and 
almost landlocked harbor of Guantanamo, the Gibraltar of the 
Caribbean. 

Let me interject: Post-Jutland fleets can find no refuge at 
St. Thomas. When we were negotiating for the evacuation 
of the Dominican Republic, Dominicans were surprised to find 
that we no longer cared for rights at Samana. Why? Be- 
cause at Guantanamo we had a harbor which more than any 
other dominated the trade routes to Panama, and for military 
purposes reduced Jamaica to a satrapy of the United States, 
administered at the expense of the Jamaican people and the 
British Government. 

Thus it was that the framers of the Cuban constitution were 
required to agree, under Article VI of the Platt amendment 
adopted in 1901, that the title to the Isle of Pines should be 
“left to future adjustment by treaty.” Thus we held the 
Isle of Pines in pawn against the day when we might confirm 
Cuban title to it in exchange for the lease to us of those two 
Cuban harbors of Bahia Honda and Guantanamo. 

The language of all the treaties signed on the same day in 
1903 confirms me in this view, in which I was so ably in- 
structed by one of the Senators on the other side. 

First, from the treaty relating to naval bases: 

The United States of America agrees and covenants to pay to the 
Republic of Cuba the annual sum of $2,000, in gold coin of the United 
States, as long as the former shall occupy and use said areas of land 
by virtue of said agreement. 

All private lands and other real property within said areas shall be 
acquired forthwith by the Republic of Cuba. 
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The United States of America agrees to furnish to the Republic of 
Cuba the sums necessary for the purchase of said private lands and 
properties, and such sums shall be accepted by the Republic of Cuba 
as advance payment on account of rental due by virtue of said agree- 
ment. 


The remaining articles deal with the mixed administration 
of the area. a 

From the treaty relating to the Isle of Pines, identical with 
this one except that in the first instance there was a limit 
fixed for its ratification, let me read: 


The United States of America relinquishes in favor of the Republic 
of Cuba all claim of title to the Island of Pines, situate in the 
Caribbean Sea near the southwestern part of the island of Cuba, which 
has been or may be made in virtue of Articles I and II of the treaty 
of peace between the United States and Spain, signed at Paris on the 
10th day of December, 1898, 

This relinquishment on the part of the United States of America of 
claim of title to the said Island of Pines is in consideration of the 
grants of coaling and naval stations in the island of Cuba heretofore 
made to the United States of America by the Republic of Cuba. 


Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator reading from the treaty now? 
Mr. McCORMICK. I am. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that in the pending treaty? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes. 

Article III protects citizens of America— 


who, at the time of the exchange of ratifications of this treaty, shall 
be residing or holding property in the Island of Pines, 


The Senate 20 years ago ratified the treaty by which we 
acquired military control over the Cuban harbors, but for 20 
years has held in abeyance, unrejected and unratified, the 
treaty to confirm Cuba in her sovereignty over the Isle of Pines 
as part of the consideration in payment for the two harbors, 

We have been all unconsciously guilty of a breach of faith. 
We have taken something and have failed to pay the price we 
promised to pay for it. 

With due respect to the opinions of others, I invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the oft-quoted letters of Elihu Root, 
the first of which he wrote on December 18, 1903, as Secretary 
of War, and the second on November 27, 1905, as Secretary of 
State. I read: 


I never advised prospective purchasers of property on the Isle of 
Pines, but when the subject was first brought to me, early in 1900, I 
directed a reply to be made to. all inquiries that the question of the 
status of the Isle of Pines was one which it was not the province of 
the War Department to answer. I have since learned that a former 
Assistant Secretary of War had previously, without my knowledge 
or authority, directed an Assistant Adjutant General to say that the 
island belonged to the United States. I never thought so. It had been 
for several centuries, in common with the hundreds of other islands 
surrounding the coast of the mainland of Cuba, included in the politi- 
cal division of the Spanish Kingdom known as Cuba. It had long 
been a part of the Province of Habana, which was a political division 
of Cuba. I think it was included under the terms of “ Cuba” as used in 
the treaty of Paris, and, therefore, not in the description “ Porto 
Rico and other islands.” I think at the time the treaty was made it 
Was as much a part of Cuba as Nantucket is a part of Massachusetts. 


The second letter reads, in part: 


The island is lawfully subject to the control and government of the 
Republic of Cuba, and you and your associates are bound to render 
obedience to the laws of that country so long as you remain on the 
island * * *, The treaty now pending before the Senate, if ap- 
proved by that body, will relinquish all claim of the United States to 
the Isle of Pines. In my judgment the United States has no substan- 
tial claim to the Isle of Pines. The treaty merely accords to Cuba 
what is in accordance with international law and justice. 


Let me draw the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to 
this passage: 

At the time of the treaty of peace which ended the war between the 
United States and Spain, the Isle of Pines was and had been for sev- 
eral centuries a part of Cuba. I have no doubt whatever that it con- 
tinues to be a part of Cuba, and that it is not and never has been ter- 
ritory of the United States, This is the view with which President 
Roosevelt authorized the pending treaty, and Mr. Hay signed it, and I 
expect to urge its confirmation, 


Mark you what follows in Mr. Root's letter: 

Nor would the rejection of the pending treaty put an end to the con- 
trol of Cuba over the island. A treaty directly contrary to the one 
now pending would be necessary to do that * . 
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That is the interpretation which the Treasury Department 
put upon the treaty with Spain in levying customs duties upon 
imports from the Isle of Pines. 

The case finally reached the Supreme Court April 8, 1907, 
which, in Pearcy v. Stranahan, found that the Isle of Pines 
was, governmentally speaking, de facto an integral part of 
Cuba at the time the treaty of Paris was made, a fact which 
“all the world knew,” and, further, that the Isle of Pines 
was not one of the “ other islands” ceded to the United States 
by Article II of the treaty. 

Mr. President, the importance of the decision by Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, in my opinion, is enhanced very greatly by the 
fact that the Hon. William R. Day, associate justice of the 
court in 1907, and who concurred in the decision, had been 
Secretary of State when the Spanish War was ended, had 
signed the protocol of peace, and had served as chairman of 
the commission appointed to negotiate the treaty of peace 
with Spain. Senators surely will not challenge Justice Day's 
understanding of the treaty of Paris or of the protocol of 
August 12, 1898, concluding hostilities, of which Article IV pro- 
vided for the evacuation of “Cuba and the adjacent Spanish 
islands” on the one hand, while on the other hand the second 
article of the treaty speaks of “ Porto Rico and other islands 
now under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies.” 

Since the question has been raised, I think by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. WILLISI, there remains to be considered, if any 
think it worthy of consideration, the argument that we have 
discharged our obligation to Cuba for the cession or lease to 
us of sovereign rights in the harbors of Guantanamo and 
Bahia Honda by the payment of $2,000 a year rental under the 
treaty of July, 1903. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mli- 
nois yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has referred to the 
views of Justice Day, one of the negotiators of the treaty, in 
concurring in the opinion of the Supreme Court, and reference 
has been made to the views of the other members of the 
commission which negotiated the treaty, some of them in favor 
of the contention made by those opposing the treaty, and 
others 

Mr. McCORMICK. Some others in doubt. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Others in doubt. Does it not 
seem likely that at the time the treaty was negotiated none 
of the negotiators had given consideration or paid any atten- 
tion to the question in issue, namely, whether the Isle of Pines 
was or was not a part of Cuba? 

Mr. McCORMICK. It seems very clear, especially in the 
light of the terms of the protocol, that they weighed that 
whole question, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What I mean is, no doubt the 
members of the Supreme Court, when the thing was argued 
before them, gave specific attention to this question, and it 
has been carefully canvassed upon the floor of the Senate here 
as to whether it was or was not a part of the protocol; but it 
occurs to me that the commissioners gave no attention to that 
specific question at the time the treaty was being negotiated, 

Mr. McCORMICK. There was no allusion to it, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So the mere declaration on the 
part of one Member that he understood that it was included 
does not seem to me to have any very persuasive significance, 
either the one way or the other, 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think the Senator’s point is admir- 
ably taken. 

I was about to say that the rental of $2,000 a year would 
capitalize the greatest military harbor on the trade route to 
Panama at $50,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
further about that other matter, reference is made to the let- 
ter of Meiklejohn, and it is also claimed that President Me- 
Kinley, although the evidence with respect to that is rather 
dubious in character, gave directions that this island be 
marked on the map as a part of the territory of the United 
States. But who is there who can tell us that President Me- 
Kinley gave to this question one-tenth part the consideration 
that has been given to it right here in the Senate? What did 
President McKinley know about it? What investigation did 
he ever make as to whether this island was or was not to be 
included in the island of Cuba? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I was about to contrast the capital 
yalue of $50,000 of Guantanamo under the terms of the lease 
with the $25,000,000 which we paid for St. Thomas, which, 
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since the Battle of Jutland, is insufficient and inadequate, and 
therefore useless and valueless as a harbor or base for any bat- 
tle fleet. That would mean that we would pay the richest little 
Government in the world $2,000 a year for the sovereign use 
of one of the most important naval harbors in this hemisphere. 
Under this ludicrous construction Cuba would have ceded to 
us her most formidable harbor for an addition of 1 or 2 per 
cent to her annual revenue. That is ridiculous: The sum is 
a nominal consideration for the lease for which the real con- 
sideration is clear title by treaty to the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. President, I have taxed the patience of Senators in order 
thus to present to the Senate the historical fact that the Isle of 
Pines has been an integral part of the territory of Cuba from 
remote time until this very hour and was administered as such 
even during the administration of Cuban affairs under Governor 
Wood prior to the adoption of the Cuban Constitution and later 
under Governor Magoon during the period of American inter- 
vention. I have laid before the Senate the evidence which has 
convinced me that in the Supreme Court decision Justice Day, 
who as Secretary of State negotiated the protocol and the treaty 
of peace, held with Secretary Root that the Isle of Pines was 
politically and geographically appurtenant to Cuba and not one 
of the “ other islands” which, together with Porto Rico, Spain 
ceded to the United States. 

Finally, as conclusive evidence of the general opinion of the 
Senate 20 years ago, I have cited the refusal of our prede- 
cessors in this body to strike from the Platt amendment Arti- 
cle VI, under which they purposed to drive a bargain with 
Cuba for Guantanamo. I have shown that the bargain was 
made; that there is no constitutional tmpediment to its ful- 
fillment, which has been delayed and delayed and again de- 
layed largely because of the influence exercised upon the Sen- 
ate by the American owners of land in the Isle of Pines, I 
do not wonder that, beholding the peace, profit, and progress 
which have inured to the people of Porto Rico under the 
American flag, those landowners seek an American govern- 
ment for the Isle of Pines or for the fruits of their orchards 
a free American market. I do not wonder that they would 
fiy over courthouse and schoolhouse the Stars and Stripes and 
no other flag. There are Americans who would have none but 
the American flag fly north of the Isthmus of Panama, where 
now fly a dozen other flags of European sovereigns or Ameri- 
can Republies. 

Senators, we must bear in mind that the government in the 
Isle of Pines to-day is a Cuban government, as it was a Cuban 
government 20 years ago and five times 20 years ago. It is not 
enough to reject this treaty to bring the Isle of Pines under the 
Government of the United States. Another treaty, absolutely 
contrary to this in purpose, must be negotiated and ratified by 
the Presidents and Senates of two countries before that can be. 
If there be any who say that the ratification of this treaty will 
jeopardize the property or the personal rights of America in the 
Isle of Pines, I would answer, first, that they have exercised 
their rights for 20 years under Cuban Government; and, sec- 
ondly, that the Americans in the island of Cuba itself are ten 
times as many as in the Isle of Pines and that the total of 
American capital invested in the island of Cuba is well-nigh 
a hundredfold as great as the amount invested in the Isle of 
Pines. 

Let us act upon this treaty in the interest of that justice 
which insures solidarity and peace among the American 
nations. 


Justicia * * * es la paz del pueblo. 
Runs an old Spanish proverb 
Justicia * * © es la paz del pueblo. 


Let us in common candor and simple honesty vote upon this 
treaty to ratify it or to reject it. It has been pending before 
the Senate for over a score of years; four times it has been 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations; it is well- 
nigh 20 years since Senator Foraker, with incontrovertible fact 
and remorseless logic, answered the opponents of the treaty, 
and yet year after year we have failed to face the issue. Let 
the Senate, if it will, in bad conscience and with good courage 
reject the treaty or let it with good conscience and equal cour- 
age ratify the treaty. Policy, justice, honor, all call for the 
ratification of the treaty. The historical, legal, and moral title 
of Cuba to the island is so clear, that rejection of the treaty 
by the Senate will not be construed as a mere difference be- 
tween the Senate and the Executive, but rather as a. callous 
indifference on our part to the rights of a sister Republic un- 
able to assert those rights against the mighty colossus of the 
North. The defeat of this treaty will not impair the benefi- 
cent influence of the United States in Cuba but it will injure us 
in all Latin America. It will make difficult the friendly exer- 


cise of those good offices through which by persuasion we have 
been able to contribute to internal and international peace in 
the other Republics to the south of us. At the very moment 
when American marines are withdrawing from Nicaragua, and 
almost at the hour when by treaty we are to confirm their wise 
Withdrawal from the Dominican Republic, it will give color 
to the charges made against us, that we have little regard for 
the rights of the weaker States in the Caribbean; it will add 
greatly to the number of those in Latin America who voice 
their distrust of us, The failure of the treaty must inevitably 
harm our credit and commerce in this hemisphere, but far 
worse impair our influence and challenge our honor in all the 
other Republics of the Americas. F 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate return 
to legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed legis- 
lative session. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. I ask that the Navy appropriation bill be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10724) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1926, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Burean of Navigation, Transporta- 
tion, and Recruiting,” on page 10, Hne 2, before the word 
5 3 to strike out “vessels” and insert “ transports,“ so as 
to read: 


For mileage and actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by law to officers of the Navy and Naval 
Reserve Force while traveling under orders, and officers performing 
travel by Government-owned transports shall only be entitled to reim- 
bursement of actual and necessary expenses incurred. 


Mr. HALE. I ask that the committee amendment be dis- 

to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. I move, on page 10, line 2, after the word “ ves- 
sels,” to insert the words “for which no transportation fare is 
charged.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprnc CLERK. On page 10, line 2, after the word 
“vessels,” insert “for which no transportation fare is charged,” 
s0 as to read: 


For mileage and actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by law to officers of the Navy and Naval 
Reserve Force while traveling under orders, and officers performing 
travel by Government-owned vessels for which no transportation fare 
is charged shall only be entitled to reimbursement of actual and neces- 
sary expenses incurred. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Recreation 
for enlisted men,” on page 11, line 7, after the word “ pre- 
scribe,” to strike out $500,000” and insert “ $350,000," so as 
to read: 


For the recreation, amusement, comfort, contentment, and health of 
the Navy, to be expended in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, under such regulations as he may prescribe, $350,000: Provided, 
That the amount paid from this appropriation for personal services of 
ficld employees shall not exceed $64,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Naval War 
College, Rhode Island,” on page 15, at the beginning of line 15, 
to strike out “$91,800” and insert “$106,000”; in line 17, 
after the name War College,” to strike out “$1,200” and 
Insert $2,000"; at the end of line 19, to strike out $100,000” 
and insert “ $115,000"; and at the end of line 23 to strike out 
“ $62,500” and insert “ $70,466,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

For maintenance of the Naval War College on Coasters Harbor 
Island, including the maintenance, repair, and operation of one horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicle to be used only for official pur- 
poses; and care of ground for same, $106,000; services of a professor 
of international law, $2,000; services of civilian lecturers, rendered at 
the War College, $2,000; care and preservation of the IIbrary, in- 
eluding the purchase, binding, and repair of books of reference and 
periodicals, $5,000; in all, $115,000: Provided, That the sum to bs 
paid out of this appropriation under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy for clerical, inspection, drafting, and messenger service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, shall not exceed $70,486, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Ordnance, Ordnance and Ordnance Stores,” on page 25, at the 
end of line 10, to strike out “$10,125,000 ” and insert $10,- 
500,000," so as to read: 


For procuring, producing, preserving, and handling ordnance mate- 
rial; for the armament of ships; for fuel, material, and labor to be 
used in the general work under the cognizance of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance; for furniture at naval ammunition depots, torpedo stations, 
naval ordnance plants, and proving grounds; for technical books; 
plant appliances as now defined by the “Navy classification of ac- 
counts“; for machinery and machine tools; for maintenance of prov- 
ing grounds, powder factory, torpedo stations, gun factory, ammuni- 
tion depots, and naval ordnance plants, and for target practice; not 
to exceed $10,000 for minor improvements to buildings, grounds, and 
appurtenances, and at a cost not to exceed $750 for any single project; 
for the maintenance, repair, and operation of horse-drawn and motor- 
propelled freight and passenger-carrying vehicles, to be used only for 
official purposes at naval ammunition depots, naval proving grounds, 
naval ordnance plants, and naval torpedo stations; for the pay of 
chemists, clerical, drafting, inspection, and messenger service in navy 
yards, naval stations, naval ordnance plants, and naval ammunition 
depots, and for care and operation of schools during the fiscal year 
1926 at ordnance stations at Indianhead, Md.; Dahlgren, Va.; and 
South Carolina, W, Va., $10,500,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Public 
works, Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 37, line 3, after 
the figures “ $25,000,” to insert a semicolon and “for improve- 
ments to building No. 138, $20,000; in all $45,000," so as to 
read: 


Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Repairs to coaling plant, $25,000; 
for improvements to building No, 138, $20,000; in all, $45,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “ Naval Acad- 
emy,” on page 41, after line 15, to insert: 


Until June 30, 1926, if for any cause the number of civilian pro- 
fessors or instructors employed in the United States Naval Academy 
on January 1, 1925, shall be reduced after such latter date, no com- 
missioned officer of the Navy shall be detailed or allowed to teach the 
subject or subjects theretofore taught by such civilian professors or 
instructors whose service connection with the academy may have 
been so terminated: Provided, That in reducing the number of 
civilian professors no existing contract shall be violated: Provided 
further, That no civilian professor, associate, or assistant professor, 
or instructor shall be dismissed, except for sufficient cause, without 
six months’ notice to him that his services will be no longer needed. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator in charge of the 
bill if I properly interpret the amendment just read? Does 
the amendment prohibit the utilization of any naval officer, 
no matter what his qualifications may be, for instruction at 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis if there has been, within a 
limited period of time, some civilian employed to teach the 
same subject? > 

Mr. HALE. This is the same provision that was in the bill 
last year. It provides that no civilian instructor shall be dis- 
charged and his place taken by a naval officer as an instructor. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire the reason for the pro- 
vision. It seems to me if a naval officer is more competent 
to teach a subject than a civilian, his services should be uti- 
lized even though it might result in dispensing with the sery- 
ices of a civilian. 

Mr. HALE. For a long time there has been a tendency to cut 
off civilian instructors at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
The number of civilian instructors has gradually fallen off year 
by year. Last year the number was 77 at the time the bill was 
taken up for consideration. This year the number has been 
reduced to 63. The provision is put in so that civilian in- 
structors shall not be discharged and their places filled by 
officers, The committee considered that keeping on the civilian 
instructors was important. If we put in this provision a change 
will be made from the text of the bill as the House passed it. 
We can then take the matter up in conference and probably get 
some more satisfactory wording than that now proposed. 

Mr. KING. It occurs to me that the proper way to handle 
the subject would be to employ civilian instructors with respect 
to certain branches which should be taught; for instance, Latin, 
Greek, and the higher mathematics. 

Mr. HALE. I think that is now done. 

Mr. KING. As to matters that deal with the Navy that come 
particularly within the instruction which must be given the 
young men to equip them for the naval service, obviously offi- 
cers are more competent than civilian instructors to teach, 


Mr. HALE. That is quite true, and all those subjects are 
taught now by naval officers. The committee did not feel that 
all the civilian instructors should be crowded out. There is a 
disposition on the part of some people to supplant civilian 
instructors almost altogether with naval officers, and the com- 
mittee felt that that ought to be guarded against. Therefore 
we proposed the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Iam not in sympathy with that movement. 

Mr, HALE. I know the Senator is not. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that as many officers as possible 
should be kept at sea. We do not educate them in the Naval 
Academy to spend all their time on shore duty. Unfortunately 
there is too much of a tendency among some naval officers to 
seek soft berths on shore and not to do their full duty at sea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirts in the chair). 
ane question is on agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 42, at the end of line 5, to strike out “$154,800” 
and insert $155,020,” and in line 11, after the word grounds,” 
to strike out “ $131,794" and insert “ $131,574,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

For pay of employees at rates to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Navy, as follows: Administration, $155,020; department of ordnance 
and gunnery, $16,952; departments of electrical engineering and 
physics, $17,727; department of steamship, $8,880; department of 
marine engineering and naval construction, $47,922; commissary de- 
partment, $188,993 ; department of buildings and grounds, $131,574; in 
all, $567,068, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 26, to strike out 
“ $1,000,000 ” and insert “ $1,026,500,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Maintenance and repairs, Naval Academy: For necessary repairs of 
public buildings, wharves, and walls inclosing the grounds of the Naval 
Academy, improvements, repairs, and fixtures; for books, periodicals, 
maps, models, and drawings; purchase and repair of fire engines; fire 
apparatus and plants, machinery; purchase and maintenance of all 
horses and horse-drawn vehicles for use at the academy, including the 
maintenance, operation, and repair of three horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles to be used only for official purposes; seeds and plants; 
tools and repairs of the same; stationery; furniture for Government 
buildings and offices at the academy, including furniture for midship- 
men’s rooms; coal and other fuels; candles, oil, and gas; attendance 
on light and power plants; cleaning and clearing up station and care 
of buildings; attendance on fires, lights, fire engines, fire apparatus, 
and plants, and telephone, telegraph, and clock systems; incidental 
labor; advertising, water tax, postage, telephones, telegrams, tolls, 
and ferriage; flags and awnings; packing boxes, fuel for heating and 
lighting bandsmen's quarters; pay of inspectors and draftsmen; musie 
and astronomical instruments; and for pay of employees on leave, 
$1,026,500, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Marine Corps, 
mileage,” on page 45, at the beginning of line 17, to strike out 
“vessels ” and insert “ transports,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

For mileage and actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by law to officers traveling under orders 
without troops, $125,000: Provided, That officers performing travel by 
Government-owned transports shall only be entitled to reimbursement 
of actual and necessary expenses incurred. 


Mr. HALE. I ask that the committee amendment be dis- 
agreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. I now move on page 45, line 17, after the word 
“vessels” to insert the words “for which no transportation 
fare is charged.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Rxabixd CLERK. On page 45, line 17, after the word 
“ vessels” insert the words “for which no transportation fare 
is charged,” so as to read: 

For mileage and actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by law to officers traveling under orders 
without troops, $125,000: Provided, That officers performing travel 
by Government-owned vessels for which no transportation fare is 
charged shall only be entitled to reimbursement of actual and neces- 
sary expenses incurred. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 23, to insert: 

No officer of the Navy or Marine Corps, while on leave of absence 
engaged in a service other than that of the Government of the United 
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States, shall be entitled to any pay or allowances for a period in ex- 
cess of that for which he is entitled to full pay, unless the President 
otherwise directs. 


Mr. KING. Why is the President given authority to augment 
the pay of an officer? 

Mr. HALE. This is the same provision that was put in the 
bil! last year. It was put in at the time that General Butler 
was placed in charge of the police force in Philadelphia, and 
the provision was to take care of his case. I think it was done 
at his own request, because he did not wish to have any ques- 
tion come up about his receiving double pay. r 

Mr. KING. The Benator can assure us that it is not the 
purpose of the provision to enable officers-of the Navy to obtain 
from the Treasury of the United States pay above that which 
is fixed by law? 

Mr. HALE. No; it is the purpose of the committee to pre- 
vent anything of the sort. 

Mr. KING. I am not so sure that the words “unless the 
President otherwise directs” might not permit the Chief Exec- 
utive to grant additional compensation. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think there is any chance that the 
President will use his authority for any such purpose. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to granting the President 
the authority if leave of absence is given, as in the case of 
General Butler, and issue an order which would entitle him 
to receive, as in that case, from the city of Philadelphia com- 
pensation in excess of that allowed by law; but I do not 
think that the President ought to be permitted to issue an 
order that will increase the compensation which is to be paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. The committee amendment has the same word- 
ing as the provision contained in the bill last year, and I can 
assure the Senator there is no question of what he has sug- 
gested being done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “ Increase of the Navy,” on page 49, at 
the end of line 10, to strike out “ $6,944,000" and insert $7,- 
444,000,” so as to read: 


The Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpended balances on the 
date of the approval of this act under appropriations heretofore made 
on account of “Increase of the Navy,” together with the sum of 
$7,444,000 which is hereby appropriated for the prosecution of work 
on vessels under construction on such date, the construction of which 
may be proceeded with under the terms of the treaty providing for 
the limitation of nayal armament; for continuing the conversion of 
two battle cruisers into aircraft carriers, including their complete 
equipment of aircraft and aircraft accessories, in accordance with the 
terms of such treaty; toward the construction of two fleet submarines 
heretofore authorized, to have the highest practicable speed and great- 
est desirable radius of action and to cost not to exceed $5,300,000 each 
for construction and machinery and $850,000 each for armor, arma- 
ment, and ammunition; for the settlement of contracts on account of 
vessels already delivered to the Navy Department; for the procure- 
ment of gyro compass equipments, and for the installation of fire- 
control instruments on destroyers not already supplied; for the in- 
stallation of fire-control apparatus on the Colorado and West Virginia; 
and for the completion of armor, armament, ammunition, and torpedoes 
for the supply and complement of vessels which may be proceeded with 
as hereinbefore mentioned. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I have two or three amendments which I was 
instructed by the committee to offer. I present the first of those 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 2, after line 24, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to fix the rates of com- 
pensation of civilian employees jn the field services under the Navy 
Department to correspond, so far as may be practicable, to the rates 
established by the classification act of 1923 for positions in the depart- 
mental services in the District of Columbia, notwithstanding the salary 
restrictions in other acts which limit salaries to rates in conflict with 
the rates fixed by the classification act of 1923 for the departmental 
services. 


Mr, SWANSON. To that amendment I desire to offer an 
amendment. There is a question as to whether the committee 
amendment would affect the wages of employees in the Navy 
Department which are fixed by wage boards. Some think it 
will and some think it will not. The purpose of the amend- 


ment which I wish to offer to the committee amendment is to 
provide that those wages shall not be so affected. Those em- 
ployees were omitted from the classification act, but the action 
now proposed, of course, is subsequent to that. I offer an 
amendment designed to carry out the purpose I haye indicated. 
It will certainly do no harm. I have made inquiries and there 
is some doubt as to the provision without the amendment which 
I suggest. The amendment which I offer to the committee 
amendment is to add a proviso, as follows: 


Provided, That this is not to be construed as applying to those em- 
ployees whose compensation, prior to July 1, 1925, has been revised 
from time to time by wage boards to conform with that paid in the 
vicinity. 


I offer that amendment to the committee amendment and 
hope the Senator in charge of the bill will accept it. 

Mr. HALE. I have already read the amendment the Senator 
has offered to the committee amendment, and I accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is an amendment 
which I submitted to the committee to which I am sure there 
is no objection, and I ask the Senator if he will not allow that 
amendment to be considered and acted upon now? 

Mr. HALE. I did not intend to take up any amendment 
to-day except committee amendments and those which I was 
authorized to offer on behalf of the committee. If the Senator 
from Fiorida will wait until a little later we can take up his 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

Mr. HALE. I send to the desk another amendment, and I 
ask that it be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK.. On page 11, line 9, after the word em- 
ployess,” it is proposed to insert “exclusive of temporary serv- 
ces. 


Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator what is the object of that 
amendment? 

Mr. HALE. The limitation of $64,000 refers to salaries 
under “Recreation of the Navy,” but under this head a good 
deal of outside work is done where it is necessary to employ 
people temporarily. It was not intended to include these tem- 
porary employees in the limitation. The amendment to the 
amendment is put in as a $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.: The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine on behalf 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer a further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 15, line 6, after the word 
“consent” and before the colon, it is proposed to insert: 


Provided further, That pntil June 30, 1926, members of the Volunteer 
Naval Reserye may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, be 
issued such articles of uniform as may be required for their drills and 
training, the value thereof not to exceed that authorized to be issued 
to other classes of the Naval Reserve Force and to be charged against 
the clothing and small stores fund: Provided further, That until June 
30, 1926, of the Organized Militia as provided by law, such part as 
may be duly prescribed in any State, Territory, or for the District of 
Columbia shall constitute a Naval Militia; and until June 30, 1926, 
such of the Naval Militia as now is in existence, and as now organized 
and prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy under authority of the act 
of Congress approved February 16, 1914, shall be a part of the Naval 
Reserve Force, and the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to main- 
tain and provide for said Naval Militia as provided in sald act: 
Provided further, That upon their enroliment in the Naval Reserve 
Force, and not otherwise until June 30, 1926, the members of said 
Naval Militia shall have all the benefits, gratuities, privileges, and 
emoluments provided by law for other members of the Naval Reserve 
Force; and that, with the approval of the Seeretary of the Navy, duty 
performed in the Naval Militia may be counted as active service for 
the maintenance of efficieney required by law for members of the 
Naval Reserve Force. 


Mr. KING. I inquire of the chairman of the committee 
whether or not the item covered by the amendment just offered 
ought not properly to come in the Naval Reserve bill, which is 
on the calendar, and which will doubtless be considered before 
we adjourn? 

Mr. HALE. The reason for putting this amendment into 
this bill is this: The Naval Reserve bill, to which the Senator 
refers, may not be enacted at this session, and if it shall not 
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become a law and the legislation now proposed shall not be 
passed, certain organizations connected with the Naval Reserve 
will be thrown out entirely. This is the same provision that 
was in the last naval appropriation bill. 

Mr, KING. Is it in harmony with the provisions of the 
Naval Reserve bill? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And it does not increase the expense to the 
Government beyond that provided in the Naval Reserve bill? 

Mr. HALÐ. It does not. It merely takes care of these 
organizations for the next fiscal year, as they are at present 
taken care of in the event that the Naval Reserve bill does 
not become a law at this session of Congress. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine in behalf of 
the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer a further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The READING CLERK. On page 34, line 11, after the numerals 
“ $375,000,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
construct necessary additional buildings at the naval hospitals at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii; Chelsea, Mass.; Newport, R. I.; New York, N. T.; 
League Island, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; Great Lakes, III.; Puget Sound, 
Wash.; Guam; and Canacao, P. I., at a total cost not to exceed 
$715,500, which total expenditure for the purposes aforesaid shall be 
made from the naval hospital fund, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HALE. That is all the committee amendments for the 
present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representative by Mr. Farrell, 


one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 


report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 11308) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes; and also that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 7 
and 8 to the said bill and concurred therein. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to take a moment 
of the time of the Senate to refer briefly to the message which 
has just been received from the House informing the Senate 
that that body has agreed to the conference report on the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, I merely wish to say that 
the action of the House completes the appropriation bill, the 
conference report on which was under discussion yesterday, the 
House haying yielded to the Senate on the two matters which 
went back to the House in disagreement. 4 


WORLD COURT 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, I shall delay the Senate 
for only a few minutes for the purpose of discussing a subject 
that seems to have caused a great deal of confusion in the Sen- 
ate and in the minds of many people. I refer to the present 
status of legislation pertaining to the question of adherence 
of the United States to the so-called World Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

I am receiving letters and telegrams every day asking me, as 
a member of the Foreign Relations Committee, to do my part 
to get some action by the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
report upon this question to the Senate. These letters and tele- 
grams are plainly inspired by persons traveling through the 
country addressing meetings of various kinds and urging upon 
various people the necessity of writing or telegraphing mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee to take some action 
upon the World Court. These letters and telegrams carry the 
implication that many people are resentful of the lack of action 
on this question and, for some reason unknown to me, they have 
been led to believe that the fault lies with the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. As a matter of fact, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has already acted upon the matter. In the 
last session of Congress a subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, of which I was a member, was selected. by 
the chairman for the purpose of conducting public hearings 
upon this question. These public hearings were held. The 
committee was in session for many days and gave every person 
favoring this kind of legislation and desiring to be heard an 
opportunity to be heard. The testimony at the hearings was 
printed and made available to members of the full committee 
and of the Senate. The Committee on Foreign Relations then 


discussed the various proposals for the World Court and finally 
reported to the Senate Senate Resolution 234, a resolution ad- 
vising the adherence of the United States to the existing Per- 
manent Court of International Justice with certain amend- 
ments. 

As a member of the committee who up until this time has 
been unable to see how this proposed piece of legislation will 
accomplish what its proponents claim for it, I voted to report 
the resolution to the Senate in order that the question could 
be taken up on the floor of the Senate, debated, and brought 
to an early vote. I took this action because I believe that any 
question in which there is such a manifest interest on the part 
of many people should have an opportunity to be debated and 
voted upon on the floor of the Senate at the earliest possible 
moment. I have been waiting for Senators supporting the 
proposition of adherence to the World Court to move considera- 
tion of the resolution in the Senate. This has not been done. 
The resolution is now upon the Senate Calendar. It is there by 
action taken by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Their work as a committee is finished. Further action is 
now up to the Senate. If Members of the Senate who favor 
action by the Senate upon the question of World Court do not 
act very soon, I intend to move the consideration of “ Senate 
Resolution 234, a resolution advising the adherence of the 
United States to the existing Permanent Court of International 
Justice, with certain amendments.” 

Such a motion when made will give every Senator who desires 
action upon this question the opportunity to record his vote 
in favor of such action. If a majority of Senators favor such 
action they will vote for that motion, and that motion will 
prevail. This will give the proponents of the World Court of 
International Justice with the Harding-Hughes reservations 
an opportunity to move to substitute that plan or any other 
pet measure for a world court for Senate Resolution No. 234. 
In fact such a motion will bring before the Senate the entire 
question of the world court in all its variations. 

I want to say that I shall make this motion solely for the 
purpose of complying with the requests of those who desire an 
early determination of this question, but reserve the right to 
oppose, according to my conscience and best judgment any or 
all of the various proposals that may be considered by the 
Senate. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 8 o'clock 
and 85 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
January 19, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS $ 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 17 
(legislative day of January 15), 1925 
CoMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
Norval P. Nichols, of Porto Rico, to be commissioner of im- 
migration at the port of San Juan, P. R. 
JUDGE or POLICE Court OF THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 
John P. McMahon, of the District of Columbia, to be judge 
of the police court, District of Columbia. (Mr. McMahon is 
now serving under recess appointment.) 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 
Lieut. Col. James Millard Little, Infantry, from January 11, 
1925. 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Maj. Edward Jay Moran, Infantry, from January 11, 1925. 
TO BE MAJOR 
Capt. Walter Wood Hess, jr., Field Artillery, from January 
11, 1925. 
TO BE CAPTAIN 
First Lieut. Richard Allen, Quartermaster Corps, from Janu- 
ary 11, 1925. 
- TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 
Second Lieut. Wayne McVeigh Pickels, Quartermaster Corps, 


from January 11, 1925. 
Second 1 Owen Russell Marriott, Field Artillery, from 


January 11, 1925. 
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PROMOTION IN THE NAVY 


MARINE CORPS 

Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune to be major general commandant 
of the Marine Corps for a period of four years from the 5th 
day of March, 1925, 

POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 

Raymond W. Still to be postmaster at Tempe, Ariz., in place 

of H. E. Laird. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924. 
CALIFORNIA - 

Claude ©. Hayes to be postmaster at Salida, Calif., in place 
of S. K. Rolefson, resigned. 

Denver C. Jamerson to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Calif., 
in place of V. H. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924. 

COLORADO 
Clare Baker to be postmaster at Rico, Colo., in place of R. R. 
Breder, resigned. 
CONNECTICUT 

Walter H. DeForest to be postmaster at Derby, Conn., in 
macs of P. L. Shea. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1 


FLORIDA 


John E. Brecht to be postmaster at Fort Myers, Fla., in place 

of B. C. Foxworthy, resigned. 
GEORGIA 

James H. McWhorter to be postmaster at Wrightsville, Ga., 
in place of J. H. McWhorter. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 28, 1923. 

William A. Adams to be postmaster at Fitzgerald, Ga., in 
place of W. A, Adams. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1924. 

Charles P. Graddick to be postmaster at Barnesville, Ga., in 
place of C. P. Graddick. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1923. 

INDIANA 

James J. Speck to be postmaster at Greentown, Ind., in place 

of D. A. Riley. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 1924. 
IOWA 

George H. Falb tọ be postmaster at Elgin, Iowa, in place of 
T. J. Capper. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 1923. 

Leslie E. Kislingbury to be postmaster at Alta, Iowa, in place 
of N. A. Christensen, removed. 

KANSAS 

Ulysses E. Van Dyke to be postmaster at Woodston, Kans., in 
place of W. M. Stehley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
4, 1924. 

August Bernasky to be postmaster at Ingalls, Kans., in place 
of August Bernasky. Office became third class January 1, 1925. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Elizabeth C. Kelley to be postmaster at Thorndike, Mass., in 
place of K. T. Loftus, resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

E. Arthur Hanson to be postmaster at Benson, Minn., in place 
of W. E. Lawson, Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1924. 

NEBRASKA 

John A. Gibson to be postmaster at Mullen, Nebr., in place 
of E. C. Pickett. Incumbent's commission expired June 4, 1924. 

Charles H. Kuhns to be postmaster at Maxwell, Nebr., in 
place of C. H. Kuhns. Incumbent's commission expired April 
9, 1924. 

NEW JERSEY 

Edward W. Walker to be postmaster at Cranbury, N. J., in 
place of E. W. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 10, 1923. 

NEW MEXICO 

Cristobal J. Quintana to be postmaster at Taos, N. Mex., in 

place of Antonio Martinez, removed. 
NEW YORK 

John J. Kiely to be postmaster at New York, N. Y., in place 
of E. M. Morgan, deceased. 

Grace Davies to be postmaster at Lake Kushaqua, N. Y., in 
place of D. M. Smylie, deceased. F 
OHIO 

Lora Bloomfield to be postmaster at East Columbus, Ohio, in 
place of Lora Bloomfield. Office became third class July 1, 
1924. 


OKLAHOMA 
William A. Johnson to be postmaster at Cromwell, Okla., in 
pae of W. A. Johnson. Office became thira class October 1 


* 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fred L. White to be postmaster at Great Bend, Pa., in place 
of F. E. Burke, deceased. 
TEXAS 
William L. Turner to be postmaster Brownwood, Tex., in 
place of D. F. Johnson, deceased. 
Charles P. J. Ledwidge to be postmaster at Beaumont, Tex., 
a brig of A. B: Seale. Incumbent's commission expired June 
s WISCONSIN i 
Fred Hennig to be postmaster at Bowler, Wis., in place of 
Fred Hennig. Office became third class July 1, 1923. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Evecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate January 17 
(legislative day of January 15), 1925 


UNITED States District JUDGE 


Isaac M. Meekins to be United States district judge, eastern 
district of North Carolina. 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSOURI 
William E. Morton, Kansas City. 
NEVADA 
Charles W. Brown, Gardnerville. 
Erwin E. Frost, Golconda. 
Julia G. Pangburn, Jarbridge. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Lorenzo D. Maney, Biltmore. 
TENNESSEE 
May L. Hayes, Lynchburg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, January 17, 1925 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, Thou art a God of infinite estate. May we allow 
nothing to break down our faith or disrupt our hope in Thee. 
Thou art the source of all that is pure and good. O Thou who 
dost preside over time and life supply us with knowledge and 
wisdom that our lives may be full of usefulness. How vain 
and impoverished our longings and visions without Thee. 
Temper our wills, harmonize our thoughts, and restrain our 
affections. Bless all institutions that express and promote 
the ideals of our Republic, especially those that train the 
ignorant and succor the poor. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested. 

S. 3643. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River between the municipalities of Ambridge 
and Woodlawn, Beayer County, Pa. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
proper committee, as indicated below: 

8. 3493. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund 
or conyert obligations of foreign governments held by the 
United States of America, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 9, 1922, as amended February 28, 1923; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent to take the 
bill H. R. 518 from the Speaker’s table, to disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
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The SPEAKER. Tue gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the Muscle 
Shoals bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference, Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I feel under the circum- 
stances compelled to object. I think it would be wiser to let 
the bill remain on the Speaker’s table for a few days, and at 
least for the present I would feel it my duty to object. May 
I suggest to the gentleman under the circumstances that he 
delay his request for a few days? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Let me see if I understand the 
situation: The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous con- 
gent to take from the Speaker's table the Muscle Shoals bill, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 
and the gentleman from Ohio thinks it better go over for a 
day or two. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Then I understand the leaders 
have not come to a conclusion as to what is to go in the bill? 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I think that is correct. [Laughter.] 
Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman with pleasure. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman give us any assurance 
that if this goes over until Monday, or the first of next week, 
that we will get speedy action on the legislation? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not give the gentleman positive 
assurance because, as to myself, I confess that I am not 
familiar enough with thé bill as it comes over from the Sen- 
ute to form a definite conclusion as to what procedure should 
be followed. Of course the gentleman realizes that this par- 
ticular case the conferees have jurisidiction without limit and 
might bring in a bill entirely different from any that has 
been heretofore considered by either House. 

Mr. ALMON. I understand the gentleman is not making 
any objection now in order to delay action? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not at all, I am hoping action can 
be taken very speedily. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the tremendous 
importance of this question can not fail to be 
by every Member who is in any way familiar with the sub- 
ect, but if I may venture to suggest time is an exceedingly 

portant element in this matter. There are not many weeks 
Jeft of this session of Congress, and from such knowledge as 
1 have of the situation I do not think it is wise to insist too 
vehemently this morning, but I do certainly hope that at a 
very early date we can have action on the request in some 
form. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I certainly hope that action can be 
had as speedily as is consistent with the importance of the 
question involved. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted just 
a word.’ It becomes my duty, of course, as chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs to make this request, and being 


one of those who have urged action on this matter for years I |. 


am deeply anxious in getting action as soon as possible, and 
I did not want to place myself in a position of in any way 
interfering with the consideration of this bill, but in view of 
the statements of our leader, and I take them in good faith, 
and believing we will get action early next week I withdraw 
for the present my request for this action. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am obliged to the gentleman. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate Concurrent Resolution 26. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a Senate concur- 
rent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 26 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, in the enrollment of the bill (S. 887) to prescribe the method 
of capital punishment in the District of Columbia, to strike out, on 
page 1, line 3, of the engrossed bill the following: on and after the 
Ist day of July, 1924.“ and insert “ hereafter.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will yield. 


Mr. SNELL. This is simply to correct a clerical error? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. A clerical error; the bill was reported in 
February, 1924, and not passed until January, 1925. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I did not quite understand the 
situation. 
temporary? 


Does this make permanent law of what is now 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 
ruary—— 
% Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, This is to strike out the word 
eee, 1 the word “ hereafter”? 
. ZIHLMAN. No. strik — 1924,” 
and inserts pica es out the words “ July, 
. BLANTON, It just corrects a cleri 
Mr. 2 = = A erical mistake? 
„GREEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speak 
this just corrects a clerical error, and tee anant 1 —— 
stands there is no opposition? 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Tes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
EAE SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

= 1 rose. 

e SPEAKER. For what purpose 
Oxiahoma HE does the gentleman from 

r. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I wish to prefer a unanim: 
consent request, if it is all right to the Chair, tn 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like gentlemen before 
submitting unanimous-consent requests to notify the Chair in 
advance, 

Mr. McCLINTIC, I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes on the subject of aircraft. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will de- 
fer that for the time being. We have a conference report here 
on the urgent deficiency bill. Some of the Government depart- 
eres are Fugit Had the money: 

. Mo IC. My name was connected with the subject 
of aircraft in a Washington newspaper, and I thought Oat 
perhaps under the circumstances this House might allow me 
about 15 minutes in which to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The appropriation bill is coming up very 
s McCLINTIC. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my re- 


The bill was passed here last Feb- 


FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL, 1925 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 11308) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and prior years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11308) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and prior fiscal years, to proyide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 15. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 18, 14, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and agree to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out, 
in lines 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, the following: “including the same objects and 
under the same limitations as are prescribed under this head in 
the act making appropriations for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference haye not agreed on amendments 
numbered 7 and 8, 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr. 

JoserH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11308) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1925 and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1925, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement explaining the effect 
of the action agreed on by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, relating to the Senate: Appropriates 
for items of expense of the Senate in the manner and the 
amounts proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 5 e $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses to be incurred by the joint committee of Congress 
in arranging for the inaugural ceremonies on March 4 next. 

On Nos. 6 and 9: Appropriates $15,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for expenses of the United States Lexington-Concord 
Sesquicentennial Commission. 

On No. 10: Appropriates $5,200, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses of the surveyor's office, District of Columbia, for 
making necessary suryeys incident to building operations. 

On Nos. 11, 12, and 13, relating to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: Appropriates for expenses of the commission, as 
proposed by the Senate, as follows: $27,275 for block signal, 
train control, and safety appliance systems, $54,145 for locomo- 
tive-inspection work, and $20,000 for printing and binding. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $150,000, as proposed hy the Sen- 
ate, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and 
report to Congress the facts in connection with reclamation 
projects upon which settlers are unable to pay construction 
costs, as authorized by subsection K of section 4 of the de- 
ficiency act approved December 5, 1924. 

On No. 15: Strikes out the appropriation of $200,000, in- 
serted by the Senate, for maintenance, operation, and con- 
struction work on the first Mesa unit of the Yuma auxiliary 
reclamation project. 

On No. 16: Appropriates $11,250, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses of the International Fisheries Commission au- 
thorized by the act of June 7, 1924. ; 

On No. 17: Inserts the language, proposed by the Senate, 
in connection with the report required to be made by law 
of refunds of internal revenue taxes. 

On No. 18: Appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, for 
payment of judgments rendered against the United States by 
United States district courts. 

On No. 19: Appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, for 
payment of judgments rendered against the United States 
by the Court of Claims. 

On Nos. 20 and 21: Appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the payment of claims allowed and certified by the General 
Accounting Office under existing law. 

The Committee of Conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments as follows: 

On No. 7: Appropriating $50,000 for expenses of the Agri- 
cultural Conference convened by the President. 

On No. 8: Appropriating $50,000 for expenses of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board appointed by the President. 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr, 

Josy W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when this bill passed the 
House it carried $157,113,700. When it passed tle Senate it 
carried $159,704,838.19. It is only fair to say that most of the 
items put on by the Senate are in the form of judgments, which 
would have been put on in the House when we had the bill 
under consideration here in the House if they had been before 
us at that time. 

There is not much difference between the Honse and the Sen- 
ate. The Senate receded from the item of $200,000, covering 
the Yuma irrigation project, and the House receded from items 
aggregating $2,291,138.19, most of which items were covered 
by judgments and certified accounts, which were purely formal 
matters. The list of items is as follows: 
e joint committee. 
Lexington-Concord Commisston 
Surveyor’s office, District of Columbia 


Interstate Commerce Commission ; caer 
Safety appliance work 27, 278. 


$15, 000. 00 
40; 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 

8, 200. 00 


00 


Loconrotive inspection 54, 145. 00 
Printing and binding: 20, 000, 00 
Reclamation surveys 150, 000. 


00 . 


International Fisheries Commission $11, 250. 00 
Judgments, United States courts 88, 687. 40 
Judgments, Court of Claims 301, 056, 99 


1, 460, 523. 80 
Total 2, 291, 138, 19 


There is not much else to say about the bill, except that it 
is urgent. I move the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman about amend- 
ment No. 14, concerning an investigation of reclamation 
projects, 

Mr. MADDEN. That is $150,000 for the reclamation sur- 
veys. That is one of the things that the House receded from. 
It has been provided for by recent law. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman just tell us what it is? 

Mr. MADDEN. The law provides that where for any reason 
settlers on reclamation projects are unable to pay the con- 
struction costs assessed against their lands or where the costs 
have been assessed on a smaller area of land than the total 
area under the project the Secretary of the Interior shall make 
a survey and report the facts to Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. This provides the money for that survey? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the chairman of the 
committee inform me whether or not this deficiency biil 
carries any appropriation for the Attorney General's depart- 
ment for the prosecution of war contract grafters? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. A 

Mr. BLANTON. The adoption of this report will not pre- 
clude a yote on these various items that have been brought in? 

Mr, MADDEN. Oh, no. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr. BLANTON. And they will be taken up seriatim? 
Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in Senate amendment No. 7. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the House concur in Senate amendment No. T. The Clerk wiil 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No, 7: Page 4, after line 10, insert: 
“AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCH 
“For expenses of the agricultural conference assembled by the 
President in November, 1924, and for each purpose connected there- 
with, to be expended at the discretion of the President, including such 
travel expenses as may already have been incurred by the members of 
the conference, $50,000, to remain available until June 30, 1926." 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, that is a provision to 
pay for the expenses and salaries, whatever it may be, of the 
Agricultural Commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the Agricultural Commission, which 
meets here for the purpose of devising means for the relief. of 
the agricultural interests. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, I presume the gentleman from Illi- 
nois received the first result of that conference this morning? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I did. I thought it was the most 
expensive document I haye ever read; it has so little in it, 
I have read in a nuinber of magazines suggestions that have 
excelled them in their practicability and in their hope of relief 
of the farmers and the agricultural interests. I can not under- 
stand how you had to pay $50,000 for a document of that kind. 
I hope the gentleman from Illinois will look over that docu- 
ment to see if he has got his money’s worth in this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this item of $50,000 was de- 
nominated by the distinguished gentleman from Lonisiana 
[Mr. AswELL], who is a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and a friend of the farmer, as a waste, as an extravagance, 
as an expenditure of money from which no good would come, 
The gentleman from Kentucky |Mr. KINCHELOE], another mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and another friend of the 
farmer, has likewise denounced this expenditure of money as a 
waste. The gentleman from Louisiana then said: 
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Mr. ASWELL. * * * J want Mr. Coolidge and his administration 
to have every opportunity to render some service to agriculture, which 
they have made no yery serlous effort to render. They have brought 
bill after bill of bunk and radicalism to this House Committee on Agri- 
culture with no serious purpose of action. They have never permitted 
a sane, constructive measure for relief to reach this House for con- 
sideration. And I want to say, gentlemen, that it Is little short of an 
outrage to raid the Treasury even of $50,000 and then run throughout 
the country loudly shouting common sense and economy. 

This commission—hear me—can not and will not report any legisla- 
tion worthy of consideration for this session of the Congress and has 
no intention of any such purpose. Nor does President Coolidge him- 
self intend to bring anything worth while to this Congress, It is a 
political camouflage which every Member of the House and every citi- 
zen of the Republic, especially the farmers, should resent. Unless the 
administration can discover and bring something to this body that is 
worth while, scientific, sound, and practical, it will be $50,000 thrown 
away for political ends. [Applause.] 


The gentleman from Kentucky then said: 


Mr, KINCHELOB. * * * So here is an agricultural commission 
appointed for political purposes only. The President of the United 
States appointed it without any authority of law, and “ great econo- 
mist that he is in the expenditure of the money of the people, he is 
coming here and asking this Congress to appropriate $50,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money ont òf the Treasury to defray the expenses of this 
commission, and we know that when that report is made it is not 
going to be worth the paper it is written on, with all due respect to 
the personnel of that commission. I would not give the judgment of 
the members of the Agricultural Committee of the House for all the 
commissions the President. may appoint, * * * 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ki Neutron. I yield. 

Mr. BAN rox. Has the gentleman ever found one benefit that the 
people of this country ever received from the $400,000 coal commis- 
sion that was created? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly not. 

Mr. Branton. We are paying more for coal right now than we were 
when the commission was organized. 

Mr. Ktxcweron. Absolutely; and when that commission was ap- 
pointed every bit of information it ever desired pertaining to the 
mines of this country was already down here in the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they have spent the money, and the people are 
taxed to pay it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Absolutely. 


Our minority leader, Mr. Garrett, then said: 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman. * I think that 
this proposal may be fairly and legitimately characterized as a bit of 
pure political bunk, * *° * 

I reiterate again the prophecy that this will be $50,000—or such part 
of $50,000 as may be expended—will be that much money absolutely 
wasted; that it will be of no benefit whateyer to Congress in dealing 
with agricultural legislation. It is merely carrying out a promise made 
by the administration for campaign purposes and is paying this politi- 
eal campaign promise out of public funds. [Applause.] 


Thus our minority leader, the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Garrett], from the floor denounced this expenditure of 
money as a waste, and yet it is going to be squandered by 
Congress in the name of the farmers and in the name of agri- 
culture, and not one single benefit, I predict, will come from it. 

I want to remind the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations again of the Coal Commission, which was a farce, 
so far as any benefit to the people was concerned, There, if I 
remember correctly, a total of about $600,000 of the people's 
money was spent and wasted, and coal is higher to-day than 
it was then, One appropriation that was made for that com- 
mission was $400,000, and I predicted then it would result in 
no good and no benefit to the people, and there has not been 
any benefit. We just pick up these sums of money in $50,000 
blocks and vote them out of the Treasury because some Gov- 
ernment officials want it; they are spent, and you can not tell 
where the money has gone. 

I am going to continue to raise my feeble protest against it. 
I think we ought to defeat this $50,000 item, and I am going 
to force a roll call on it if I can. Members ought to go on 
record on such matters. 

I am in favor of the farmers. I represent a farmers’ dis- 
trict, and I will vote for any measure that has a promise of 
benefit to the farmers of the country, but in the name of the 
farmers I represent and in the name of agriculture, I am going 
to yote against this item as a waste. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 
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Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The gentleman being familiar 
with the situation and having given it much study, can he tell 
the House whether or not any salary or compensation is pro- 
posed to be allowed the members of this commission out of 
this appropriation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, we are told they will be paid $15 per 
day and traveling expenses, but you can not tell how it is 
spent. They come here from different parts of the country, 
and it is fine hotel suites at the Willard, it is Pullman-car 
fares, it is dining-car fares, it is flunky tips, and it is every 
kind of waste you can think of. It is a throwing away of the 
people’s money in the name of agriculture. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Would not the gentleman think it proper to 
pay this expense out of the Republican campaign fund? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a very pertinent suggestion, but I 
am not raising this as a partisan issue. 

Mr. HUDSPHTH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My understanding is that this confer- 
ence has recommended a duty on hides. What has the gen- 
tleman to say about that? 

Mr. BLANTON. They can recommend it, but my friend 
from Texas knows very well that they will never put a duty 
on hides and keep it there. They really recommend nothing. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am speaking about the recommenda- 
tion of this great conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. They might recommend; yet if Congress 
should yote it on hides, in less than 48 hours afterwards it 
would vote it off again like they did last time, as the gentle- 
man knows, for the farmers and producers always get the 
worst of it in tariff bills. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman from Texas 
willing to give $50,000 just for a recommendation of that sort? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think the gentleman from Texas 
suggested that seriously, but that he was in a facetious vein. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I know that there 
are a great many who regarded the announcement of the 
President—which was made several months, if I recollect cor- 
rectly, before the election—to the effect that he was going to 
call a conference for the purpose of considering relief to the 
farmers as a more or less political maneuver, and I think that 
opinion has, in a measure, been confirmed by the fact that the 
members of the conference were not actually appointed until 
some time in November, after the election, although the an- 
nouncement had been made, without authority of law, some 
time before the election. 

I do not know whether this conference is going to amount 
to anything or not. I know that inimediately after the present 
administration went into power in 1921 there was an agricul- 
tural conference called, and, if I mistake not, it was headed 
by Secretary Hoover. Just what experience he has had as a 
farmer I do not know. I do know, however, that that confer- 
ence met and it amounted to nothing. I know that subse- 
quently Congress, in its anxiety to do something for the benefit 
of the farmers, appointed a committee, headed by our distin- 
guished colleague, Hon. SrpNey Anpersox, of Minnesota, I 
know that for weeks they held extended hearings at consider- 
able expense to the Government, and they submitted a report 
in pamphlet form of over thirteen hundred pages, and it was 
a very yaluable report. I know that that report was disre- 
garded and no action came as a result of that very extended 
hearing on the part of this congressional committee. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think that the very 
yaluable report made by the Anderson committee was very 
helpful in our attempt at agricultural legislation in the last 
session? Is it not possible that the very fine report of that 
committee prevented us from enacting legislation that might 
have been yery harmful? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That may be true, but neverthe- 
less in that report there were many valuable suggestions, and 
I am sure that if the gentleman has read it he is convinced of 
that fact. 

Mr, ASWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. I want to ask what agricultural legislation 
the last session of Congress enacted? 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, None; absolutely none; and that 
is the point I was making. 

Mr. TILSON. And that is the point I was making. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. And in spite of the fact that we 
have already had two conferences for the purpose of relieving 
the agricultural interests, and that valuable reports were 
made, nothing has come from them. ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman 
from Connecticut to emphasize the value of nonaction. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I so understood his statement. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman think it is 
going to be necessary to continue to convince the Republican 
side of the House that it is unnecessary to legislate on agri- 
cultural matters by appropriating $50,000 each year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know whether we can 
convince the Republican Party or not, but I know it is ex- 
tremely important that something be done for the agricultural 
interests, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Trtson] intimates that he wants this commission in order 
to advise them not to legislate on agricultural questions. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And that the object of the 
investigation is to prevent legislation by a Republican Con- 
gress? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I want to say—— 

Mr. TILSON. No; the real benefit that came from that 
investigation—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I wanted to say a few words, 
Mr. Speaker 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. The benefit that came from the Anderson 
report and from other reports was in preventing this Con- 
gress, Republicans and Democrats—for we were not divided 
on party lines on the matter—from passing certain legislation 
that might have been harmful. 

Mr. WATKINS. The MeNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. TILSON. That is one of them. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know just what legisla- 
tion the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. TILSON. The McNary-Haugen bill for one. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman from Tennessee was 
in accord with me on that bill. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; I was in accord with the 
gentleman about that. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. But the gentleman does not 
speak for all of us over here. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. My. Speaker, I yield five more minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. ASWELL, May I ask the gentleman a question? Is it 
not clear that this commission is a direct result of a preelec- 
tion political promise by the President; and there being no 
doubt about that, does it not logically follow that in common 
fairness, in common decency, that instead of taxing the farmers 
along with the other people for this $50,000 that the $50,000 
should be paid by the Republican campaign committee? It was 
a campaign proposition from the beginning, and does it not 
also follow that the gentlemen who have been invited here on 

. a trip to Washington should be paid out of the Republican 

campaign fund, inasmuch as it was a preelection political 
promise? There are nine of them, and this would give them 
more than $5,000 apiece. I think they should be paid but out 
of the Republican campaign fund. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not know just 
how that could be arranged by Congress, although I am in- 
formed by the press that the Republican campaign fund has 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars to its credit and could 
very easily pay it. 

I was about to say, Mr. Speaker, when I was diverted, that 
we seem to have gotten to the point in the last two years that 

when the administration and Congress do not know what to 

do they immediately offer to provide for some commission to 
make a report and tell the administration and tell Congress 
just what it may do for the relief of the farmers or some other 
class of our citizens, 
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This conference was called without authority on the part of 
the President, and it may be, as some have charged, in antici- 
pation of the November election; but, notwithstanding that 
and notwithstanding, I very much fear—in fact, I am almost 
certain—that the result of this conference will be the same as 
other conferences which have been held in the last three years. 
I for one am not willing to vote against an appropriation of 
$50,000 which is intended, whether it has that result or not, to 
give relief to the great farming classes of this country. 

This does not provide any salary for the members of this 
commission, It was stated at the hearings that they will be 
allowed possibly $15 a day for their actual expenses and will 
also be allowed their traveling expenses while coming to Wash- 
ington. I know that $50,000 is a considerable sum to spend 
for something that may not amount to anything, but I am not 
willing to put myself in the attitude of refusing to vote an 
appropriation which may enable the administration and the 
Republican Congress to do what it has not done in the last 
three years and give some relief to the farming classes of this 
country. I therefore intend to vote for it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question in that connection? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, Suppose the reverse were true and 
the $50,000 was to be used as an excuse for the administration 
not to do anything for the farmer, then would we be justified 
in appropriating the morey? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No, but I hardly see, I will say 
to the gentleman, how they can again get by with an alibi 
of that sort, because this conference is expected to make cer- 
tain reports now, and I noticed the other day in the press that 
there was a suggestion of some relief to the cattle growers in 
the West and in the Southwest. This relief seemed to be, so 
far as I could understand, in the way of additional credit. 
I think we have reached the time when we ought to give some 
constructive relief to the farmers of this country and not 
every time we find them iu distress offer to lend them some 
money or make it easier for them to borrow additional money. 
[ Applause. } 

What we ought to do is to provide constructive relief by 
giving a reduction of the tariff to the farmers of this country, 
and increase the purchasing power of his dollar. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, This morning I received in my mail, 
as I suppose all the Members did, a report from the commis- 
sion we are talking about, and instead of recommending a 
reduction of the tariff, one of the measures they recommend as 
a matter of relief is an increase of the tariff. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think it is a very expensive 
proposition if we are to appropriate $50,000 for that sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. How can the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee defend this appropriation in view of the official state- 
ment made this morning by this commission that it can 
do nothing for the farmer except increase the tariff and tell 
him to work a little harder himself. That is what you are 
paying $50,000 for now and the report has already been made. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to state to the gentle- 
man again that, so far as I know, the result of this conference 
may not amount to anything, but it is still in session and I 
am unwilling, in view of the present situation of the farming 
classes of this country, whether it be the cattle growers or 
the wheat growers or the cotton growers or the tobaceo grow- 
ers, to decline to vote $50,000 for a conference on the idea that 
it may not amount to anything. 

I think, my friends, we ought to do everything we can to 
bring relief to the farmer, and if this conference can possibly 
present some measure of relief, which our friends upon the 
other side of this administration has been unable to do during 
the past three years, then I think the $50,000 will be well 
spent. [Appiause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from 
Illinois giye me some time? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have this ob- 
jection to the appropriation. I discussed it from one angle 
when it was before the House a few days ago with the point 
of order pending, and I am not going into that angle just 
now. So far as I know this is a precedent. The President 
appointed this commission without any authority of law what- 
ever. It was wholly extra official. It was a commission that 
was intended to report recommendations of legislation, not a 
commission to aid the Executive, except in the matter of mak- 
ing recommendations, but a commission to report something 
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that Congress might do. Congress was not consulted as to 
whether it wanted a commission ; no question was asked whether 
Congress felt the necessity for it. The President simply, when 
Congress was not in session, proceeded to appoint it, and then 
the request comes for Congress to ratify the unofficial commis- 
sion, appointed without its consent, without it having been 
consulted as to the necessity for it, by making an appropriation 
to pay its expenses. 

I do not believe in establishing a precedent that will ratify 
a policy whereby the Executive of this country may appoint a 
commission, legislative in character, executive in character, 
judicial in character, without having the legislative authority 
in advance, and then come and ask its ratification by making 
an appropriation to carry out his unofficial act. [Applause.] 
It seems to me it is a fundamental objection that ought to pre- 
vail. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman give me two minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I regret that I 
can not on the pending question accept the conclusions of the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], our 
able, highly respected, and well-beloved Democratic leader. In 
matters involving party policy and party principles I am at all 
times glad to follow where his sound judgment, clear vision, 
and ripe experience leads. In Democratic councils I recognize 
that, like MacGregor, where the gentleman from Tennessee sits 
there is the head of the table. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not a political or partisan question 
that we are now considering. It is my privilege to represent a 
constituency than which there is no greater agricultural dis- 
trict in the United States, and if I should oppose the approval 
of this conference report I feel that I would not be representing 
my constituents or accurately reflecting the will of the people 
whose agent and representative I am. 

The question before the House is whether or not we shall 
appropriate 850,000 to cover the expenses of the commission 
appointed by President Coolidge last November to investigate 
the agricultural situation, with a view of ascertaining what 
relief, if any, can be provided for the agricultural classes. I 
felt at the time this commission was appointed that it would 
accomplish nothing worth while, and my impressions have been 
fully confirmed. I was convinced that the appointment of this 
commission was a mere gesture or smoke screen to shift re- 
sponsibility for failure of the administration to get behind some 
real constructive legislation for the relief of existing nation- 
wide agricultural distress. I was justified in this conclusion, 
because the agricultural situation has been thoroughly investi- 
gated and discussed in its every detail for four years, and 
every intelligent farmer and practically every other well- 
informed person knows what is the matter with agriculture. 
Every thoughtful student of agricultural conditions is quite 
familiar with the causes and conditions that have brought agri- 
eulture dangerously close to bankruptcy. These subjects have 
been examined, investigated, and reinvestigated from practi- 
cally every conceivable standpoint, because they have, to such 
an alarming extent, affected the welfare of the agricultural 
classes that obviously they would be uppermost in the mind of 
the American farmer, as well as other classes whose welfare is 
bound up inseparably with the well-being of agriculture. These 
causes and conditions have been so carefully considered by the 
daily and weekly newspapers, the metropolitan press, the politi- 
cal, economic, and business periodicals, farm organizations, 
agricultural colleges, and expert agricultural diagnosticians 
that every phase and detail of the agricultural problem have 
been thoroughly analyzed. 

Moreover, the Sixty-seventh Congress in 1921 appointed a 
joint commission of agricultural inquiry on “ The agricultural 
crisis and its causes.” ‘This commission consisted of five Sena- 
tors and five Members of the House, Representative SYDNEY 
AxDERSON, of Minnesota, being chairman. The membership of 
this commission was made up of six Republicans and four 
Democrats. The chairman, Hon, SypNey ANDERSON, Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota, and a Republican, was probably 
the best-informed Member of either the House or Senate on 
agricultural questions, and it is doubtful if there is anyone 
in the United States who has a more extensive knowledge of 
agricultural problems than Mr. ANDERSON. This commission 
made a very thorough and comprehensive examination of 
every phase of the agricultural question. Extensive hearings 
were held amd well-informed farmers, farm economists, stu- 
dents of farm problems, political economists, and representa- 
tives of practically every vocation directly or indirectly related 
to agriculture, were examined and their evidence printed. 
This commission brought before it practically every farm 
leader in the United States and hundreds of representatives 


of other vocations who were well informed on economic ques- 
tions with a view of going to the heart of the problem, ascer- 
taining the cause of and the cure for the Nation-wide agri- 
cultural distress. These hearings, or the printed testimony, 
are embraced in three bound volumes, aggregating 2,382 pages. 
After an exhaustive hearing, the commission made a very 
comprehensive report, in four parts, aggregating 1,313 pages. 
The hearings and report combined aggregated 3,695 pages. In 
this report and investigation every conceivable phase of the 
agricultural situation was comprehensively considered, and 
no one will claim that the commission appointed by President 
Coolidge could or would discover any new facts not already 
found and elaborately presented in the report of the joint 
commission of agricultural inquiry. 

In an address in this House on December 9, 1924, I used this 
language: 

It will not be seriously contended that the Coolidge commission will 
make any new discoveries or suggest any new plan of relief. The 
agricultural situation has been discussed with an infinity of detail in 
and out of Congress, The time for investigation has passed and the 
time for affirmative action has come, 


Now, while the appointment of this commission has accom- 
plished nothing, I am not willing to withhold from the Presi- 
dent the funds necessary to defray the expenses of the com- 
mission. While, I think, the President used poor judgment in 
appointing this commission, in view of the fact that it must 
have been quite apparent to every one that the commission 
could make no new discoveries or suggest new plans of relief, 
and while there was no law authorizing the creation of this 
commission, still I am not willing to refuse to pay the expenses 
of the commission, and I will not oppose anything that has been 
done or that may be done to help the American farmer. 

In the last generation Congress has enacted much legislation 
that has handicapped the agricultural classes and denied to 
them equality of opportunity. While I can not comprehend how 
the President could hope to accomplish anything by the appoint- 
ment of this commission, which at best, could do nothing more 
than go over the ground covered so frequently and so com- 
pletely heretofore, nevertheless I will give the President credit 
for believing, or at least hoping, that his commission might 
be able to suggest a remedy for the economic ills that for four 
years have devitalized agriculture and removed it from the 
list of profitable vocations. 

The revenues of the Government have not been expended very 
lavishly at any time in an effort to ascertain the needs of 
agriculture, and in view of the nation-wide agricultural de- 
pression, I am in favor of paying the expenses of this commis- 
sion, even if no substantial result accrued from its activities, 
and although it is like “ paying for a dead mule.” 

I do not think that any Democrat should place himself in 
the attitude of obstructing or refusing to pay for any investi- 
gation that may have been heretofore, or that may be hereafter, 
inaugurated by the President, which has for its object the as- 
certainment as to whether or not any relief is possible for the 
American farmer. [Applause.] 

I hope my Democratic colleagues, and my Republican col- 
leagues as well, will not oppose this appropriation. While I 
said on the floor of this House shortly after this Congress as- 
sembled, that I was quite confident the President’s commission 
would not be able to discover a single fact in relation to agri- 
culture which was not known to the country, to the farmers, 
to every economist and student of public problems in America; 
still, as the commission was appointed on the theory and in 
the hope that it might be able to suggest some plan for the 
relief and economic betterment of the agricultural classes, I am 
not willing to be placed in the attitude of opposing this appro- 
priation, or of opposing any activities or legislation designed 
to promote the interests of the American farmers. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, 
that, unlike the gentleman who preceded me, I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that I am opposed to the appropriation and in- 
tend to vote against it. I do it for the reason that my experi- 
ence has convinced me that whenever a commission of this char- 
acter is appointed, whatever the intention may be in appointing 
it, the result is to prevent legislation instead of promote legis- 
lation. I recall that three years ago when the House was con- 
sidering legislation upon agricultural problems, a conference 
was called by President Harding, who invited Mr. Baruch, of 


Will the gentleman yield 
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New York; Mr. Armour, of Chicago; and other farmers to 
gather at the White House [laughter], and as a result of that 
conference the President urged further investigation, which in- 
yestigation was used as an excuse for delaying legislation. 

The Congress, exercising more judgment than it has usually 
used in these matters, appointed a commission of the House 
and the Senate to recommend agricultural legislation. I say it 
was wise because if legislation is ever to be enacted as a result 
of investigation, it must be an investigation conducted by Con- 
gress and not by a commission of outsiders, Notwithstanding 
that exhaustive investigation nothing was done by Congress. 

Now, we propose to appoint a commission to investigate the 
commission appointed by the House and Senate. When this 
commission has reported, in the next session another commis- 
sion will be appointed to investigate the commission that in- 
vestigated the commission of the House and the Senate. 
[Laughter.] 

The effective way to prevent legislation is to appoint a com- 
mission to investigate. There is no necessity for the investi- 
gation, and if ever there was a waste of money it is this appro- 
priation of $50,000. While I do not indulge in the realm of 
prophecy I will do so now and prophesy that nothing new will 
be proposed by this commission, not one single suggestion of 
this commission will be enacted into law unless it be some pro- 
posal already considered by the Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYCE. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield me two 


minutes? 
I yield to the gentleman from Delaware two 


Mr. BOYCE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this Government of ours is divided into three great divisions 
of authority—the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 
The greatest of these, in contemplation of the fathers, is the 
Congress. The tendency of the times is to depreciate the in- 
fluence and weaken the powers of the Congress, the popular 
branch of the people, and to strengthen the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive and executive departments. The time has come when 
the Congress should assert its rights and powers and function, 
as was intended, under the Constitution, [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, no one in America has more 
solicitude for the welfare of the farmers of the country than 
has the President of the United States. [Applause.] He has 
given every minute of time to a study of the problem of how 
best to create more favorable conditions for agriculture that 
has been possible for him to give from the other duties of the 
great office that he occupies. He has consulted every one in 
every section of the country from whom information of any 
value might be obtained. As a result of all of the interviews 
and study on the part of the President he finally reached the 
conclusion that the way to get concrete information was to ap- 
point a commission qualified to make suggestions to him in 
order that he might be in possession of information that he 
could later on convey to the Congress in his recommendation 
for legislation. Whether he appointed a commission so quali- 
fied can be best attested by reading the names of the men who 
are on the commission. There is President Jardine, of the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College. Will anybody deny that he had 
knowledge of agricultural subjects? Then there is Dean W. C. 
Coffey, of the University of Minnesota. Is he a student of eco- 
nomic problems, or is he not? There is R. W. Thatcher, of the 
New York Experiment Station, and it must be agreed upon 
every hand that he at least has some knowledge of agriculture. 
Then ©. S. Barrett, who represents the Farmers’ Union. I 
wonder if he has any knowledge of agricultural subjects? 
Then there is L. J. Taber, representing the National Grange. 
What about him? Wouid he be presumed to have any knowl- 
edge that he could convey to the President of the United States 
in his study of this great problem? What about Mr. O. E. 
Bradfute, who represents the Farm Bureau Federations? 
Would it be said by those opposing this appropriation that he 
has no knowledge of agriculture? I think not. What about 
Mr. R. P. Merritt, who is the head of the Sun Maid Raisin As- 
sociation, one of the great cooperative marketing activities of 
agriculture. 

What about Mr. F, H. Bixby, who represents the American 
National Livestock Association? Then there is former Gov- 
ernor Carey, of Wyoming, the chairman, a man well versed 
in agriculture. Surely the President of the United States 
might reasonably expect that from such men he will be able 
to get information which will be of value to agriculture, and 
it was only because of his belief that it was important to 
have such information that he appointed the commission. 

Congress was not in session. It is true that he could have 
come to Congress later on and asked for legislation, but he 
was anxious to have the study made. These men are making 


the study. I see no reason to believe that when this commis- 
sion concludes its labors it will not furnish to the President 
of the United States information which will turn out to have 
great value in this work of rehabilitating agriculture, No man 
in America is more anxious to rehabilitate agriculture than 
is President Coolidge, and we can best manifest our willingness 
to cooperate with him in the great work in which he is en- 
gaged by unanimously voting this sum of $50,000 to obtain 
information which will be invaluable to the future of agri- 
culture, including the great State of Texas, from which my 
genial friend, Mr. GARNER, comes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas rose. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. If my memory serves me rightly, every 
one of those men, unless it be the one last named, appeared 
before the committees of Congress while it was in session last 
year and gave to the committees all the information they 
possessed upon this very problem, and their testimony and 
views are now embedded in the reports of Congress, to which 
the President has access. 

Mr, MADDEN, The President is trying to get information 
on which he can base a recommendation to Congress. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman believe there 
is going to be any substantial legislation at this session as a 
result of this great aggregation of wisdom? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is my earnest hope that there will be. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman so belleve? 

Mr. MADDEN, Oh, I am neither a prophet nor the son of 
a prophet. I hope the information obtained by the work of 
= „ will result in beneficial legislation to agri- 
cu 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What was the date of the last meeting of 
this commission? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not sure about that. 

Mr, BLANTON. It was just a few days before the Con- 
gress met at the present session, was it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not certain. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was in November. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I can not keep track of the dates of 
these various meetings. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was in November. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman knows, I assume, and we 
are taking his word for it. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Howarp of Nebraska) there were—ayes 92, noes 31. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. I think 
this is an important matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear 
that there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 221, nays 
56, answered “present” 1, not voting 153, as follows: 


(Roll No, 29] 
z 1EA8—221 
Ackerman Cannon Evans, Iowa Hawley 
Aldrich Carter Evans, Mont, Hersey 
Allen Christopherson Fairchild Hick 
Amon clark: E: 5 Hill, Ala. 
wW ole, Iowa Hill, Wash. 
Anthony Cole, Ohio Fisher Hoch 
Ayres Collier Fitzgerald Holaday 
Bacharach Colton Fleetwood Hooker 
n Cook Freeman Howard, Okla, 
Barbour Cooper, Wis. Frothingham Hudson 
Barkley Cramton Fuller Hudspeth 
Berk Crisp Gambrill Hull, Iowa 
Beedy Croll Garber Hull, Tenn. 
Beers Cummings Gardner, Ind Hull, Morton D. 
Begg Dallinger Garrett, Tex. James 
eg Darrow 38 Jeffers 
ave, s n Johnson, 8, Dak 

Brand, Ohio Davis, Tenn, Gifford Keerns 
Browning Dickinson, lowa Green Keller 
Brumm Dickinson, Mo. Greenwood Kendall 
Burtness Dowell Griest Ketcham 
Burton Doyle Hadley Kincheloe 
Byrns, Tenn. Driver Hard 8 

ble Dyer Hastings Knutson 
Campbell Elliott wes Kopp 


Michener Sanders, N. Y. cher Mr, Chindblom with Mr: Rogers of New Hampshire, 
—5 Miller, Wash,  Sandlin’ Treadway Mr. Kiess with Mr, Smithwick. s 
Lankford Milligan Schneider cker Mr, Lampert with Mr. Wilson of Indiana 
rsen, Ga. M Scott Underhill Mr, Morgan with Mr. t. 
zaro Montague Sears, Nebr, Underwood Mr. Perkins with Mr. Morrow. 
h Moore, Ohio Seger Upshaw Mr. f M usetts with Mr. . 
Leatherwood oore, Va Shreve Vaile Mr. Stalker with Mr. Browne of New Jersey. 
vitt Moores, Ind, Simmons Vestal Mr. Larson of Minnesota with 
Lehlbach Morehead Sinclair Vinson, Mr, Britten with Mr. Gallivan. 
Lilly furphy nott Wain Mr. Crowther with Mr. Bolling. 
r Nelson, Me. th ason Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Glatfelter 
Longworth ewton, Snell Watres Mr. McFadden with Mr. Canfield. 
wrey Newton, Mo, Snyder Watson Mr. Johnson of Washi m with Mr, Harrison. 
Lozier ‘olan efald Mr, Moore of Minois with Mr, Kunz. 
uce Oliver, Ala, Sproul, III White, Kans. Mr. Parker with Mr. Clane 
MeDnftie Patterson pronl; White, Me. Mr. Ransley with Mr, Lindsay, 
McKenzie Peavey Stephens Iiiams, Mr, Sanders of Indiana with Mr, Corning. 
McKeown in Strong, Kans. Williams, Mich, Mr. Swoope with Mr. Dominick. 
McLaughlin, Mich, n Summers, Wash. Williamson Mr. Taber with Mr. Mooney, 
AMaSwerne Rainey. Swank Wilson, La. Mr. Vincent of Michigan with Mr. Fulmer. 
MacLaffe Raker Swing Wingo Mr, Welsh with Mr, livan, 
Madden Ramseyer Tague Winter Mr. Zihiman with Mr. Johnson of West Virginia, 
Magee, N. Y. Rathbone Taylor, Colo, Wood Mr, Ward of New York with Mr, Celler, 
Hares, Fe. R Taylor, W. Va. Welaht Me Bovelon of Rentiche with Me, Shallenberger, 
Ln jor, II N or, W. Va. x of Ken w. 
22 Robinson, Iowa Tern le Wurzbach Mr. Porter with Mr. Woodrum, S 
2 ove Romjne Thatcher Wyant Mr, French with Mr. Boylan. 
Mansfield Rosenbloom Thompson Yates Mr. Curry with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
Mapes uso nman Mr, Funk with Mr. 
Mead Rube Ison Mr. Phillips with Mr. Morris. 
Merritt Sabath Timberlake ne 1 3 5 Soe 
NAYS—56 7 e W r, Logan. 
Abernethy Connally, Tex. Jost Salmon Mr. Buick with dee Drewry hren. 
good Connery ent San Mr. Roach with Mr. Goldsborough, 
Bankhead Croeser Lanham Speris Mr. Tinkham with Mr. Bell 
Black, N. Y. al Lyon Steagall Mr. Bixler with Mr. Hamm 
lack, oughton cClintie Stedman Mr. William E. Hull with Mr 
d Garner, Tex. McReynolds Stengle Mr. LaGuardia with Mr. Hayden. 
Blanton Garrett, Tenn. = McSw: Sumuners, Tex, Kelly with Mr. Buchanan 
Box rt oore, Ga, Thomas, K Mr, Hall with Mr. Johnson of Kentu 
Boyes Howard, Nebr, r . . — Okla. Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Ci 
rand, u eston ar . . 
porrua 1 Parks, Ark. . Mr Naeh geg with k itr ‘Tee of Geo 
usby aco eery Dp 
Byrnes, S. C. Johnson, Tex, Rankin Williams, Tex, Ar. eee eee 
eary ones Rayburn ilson, Mr. Miller of Illinois with Mr. Oliver of N 
i FS . S ew York, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 Mr. Perlman with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
Aswell ae. 8 with Mr. Sites. 
NOT VOTING—153 Mr. Clague with Mr. Weller er oe 
Anderson Fairfield Lindsay Reid, In. Mr, Fairfield with Mr, Sherwood. 
Arnold vro Linthicum Richards Mr. Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. Wolff. 
ae han Ta) —— K we 3 vm Mr, Drane, 
P on, Ky. r. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr, Kindred. 
Bloom < 8 at McLaughlin, Nebr ogers, Mass. Mr. Schall with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 
Boylan McNulty Sanders, Ind The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Briggs French MacGregor Schafer The SPEAKER. A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
Britten Fulbright n all open the doo ? 
Browne, N. J, Fulmer Michaelson 8, pe FS; 
Browne, Wis, Funk Miller, Tl. Shallenberger Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
Buchanan Galliven pee N in amendment No. 8. 
Rack! e Sie a Moore In. Bmithwick The SPRAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to re- 
Butler Goldsborough Morgan Stalker cede and concur in amendment No. 8; which the Clerk will 
Canfield a 0 pees report. 
owe Gu Morrow n. Sullivan The Clerk read as follows: 
elson, wee 
cale AS . Sson, avons FEDERAL OIL CONSERVATION BOARD 
Clague Harrison O'Connell, N. Y. Taber For the expenses of the Federal Oil Conservation Board convened 
Clancy . 3 — R. I. re by the President on December 18, 1924, and for each purpose con- 
Collins Hin, Ma. O'Connor, N Y. Vincent, Mich, nected therewith, to be expended at the discretion of the chairman of 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, William B. O'Sullivan Vinson, Ga. the board, and to remain available until June 30, 1926, $50,000. 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Ky. Oliver, N. Y. Voigt 
Corning Johnson, Wash, Palge Ward, N. Y. Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman giye me two minutes 
Crowther 5 W. Va. Sd a was N.C. on this? 
oe Koy Polen wou Mr. MADDEN. I would like to explain it first. Mr. 
Davis, Minn, Kiess Phillips Wertz Speaker, the President appointed four Cabinet officers—the 
Dempsey Kindred old aa rela Secretary of War, Secretary of Navy, Secretary of Interior, 
De on Torli Wolf and Secretary of Commerce—to act as a commission in an 
— Lampert Purnell Woodrum effort to devise a national policy to conserve and protect the 
Drane 8 ayie oil in the ground and to facilitate and better the conditions 
8 Lea, Calif. Reed, Ark. under which oil is produced and distributed. The oil industry 
Edmonds Lee, Ga. Reed, W. Va. is one of the most important industries in the United States. 
So the motion to concur in the Senate amendment was | The overproduction of oil is an acknowledged fact. The 
agreed to. 3 board was appointed by the President to study the cost of 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: overproduction to the public and the industry, the disposal of 
On the yote: the surplus in the fuel market, and kindred questions. Then, 
Mr, Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Cullen. too, there is a great military and naval problem involved in 


Mr, Mills with Mr. Lea of California. 
„Graham with Mr. Linthicum. 

Fenn with Mr. Richards. 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. qare 

. Hill of land with Mr. Ward of North Carolina, 
Butler with Mr. Collins. 

. McLeod with Mr. Arnold. 

Free with Mr. Martin. 

Morin with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 

. Paige with Mr. MeNulty. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Dickstein. 

„Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Buckley, 

. Vare with Mr, O'Connor of New York, 

Reid of illinois with Mr. Bloom. 
. Purnell with Mr. Geran, 

. Winslow with Mr. O'Sullivan, 
Mr. Denison with Mr. Pou, 


the subject about which the President is very much con- 
cerned. He is anxious to have all the information that is 
obtainable anywhere so that he may be able to take intelligent 
action in respect to the best means by which to protect the 
public and to conserve this great industry, and to protect the 
fuel supply which we are called upon to use for military and 
naval purposes. Then, too, there is a further problem. It. 
frequently happens that one department in the discharge of 
its duty is in conflict with another department, and the 
appointment of these Cabinet members for this purpose will 
enable them to cooperate on some intelligent and unified plan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, I will. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I understand this amendment commits the 
Republican Party now to oil investigations? 

Mr. MADDEN. The President of the United States has 
always been anxious to get all the information on the subject 
that is available so that it can be used for the advantage of 
the American people, and no money can be better expended, in 
my judgment, than that which is proposed by this amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I am hoping the oil has not been all ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. MADDEN. There was only one charge made against 
the President of the United States in connection with the oil 
investigation and that was that he had been sworn in by the 
light of an oil lamp, and that, of course, was such a flimsy 
charge that everybody in the country laughed at it, and he got 
an almost unanimous vote when election day came. [Ap- 
plause.] Now the questions to be studied by this commission 
are these: How can the industry and the Goyernment cooper- 
ate? What can be done in exploration of new pools of oil or oil 
fields without exploitation until the market demands warrant 
new production? What can the Government and industry do to 
cooperate best in an effort to encourage the creation of drill- 
tested reserves? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN, I will. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The $50,000 is to employ experts 
to advise the President and the people of the United States 
how the Government and industry can cooperate. If so, how 
much does the gentleman believe they will give Doheny or Sin- 
clair, experts, who had some experience showing how industry 
and the Government can get along together? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know of any connection the admin- 
istration had with Doheny or Sinclair. The testimony I read 
was that the only man who had a big fee from Doheny was a 
former Secretary of the United States Treasury, a Democrat, 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. McKBOWN,. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield. 

Mr. McKBOWN. Will this investigation involve the ques- 
tion of whether there is likelihood of a necessity for a tariff 
on crude oil? Do they make an investigation into that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will tell the gentleman what the primary 
object of this is if the gentleman will give me time. The pri- 
mary object of this study under Government auspices is the 
elimination of waste. That is the first object, and a very meri- 
torlous object. 

It is the purpose of this board to conduct this inquiry so 
far as possible as a cooperative study to which representative 
oll men must be the largest contributors. The opportunity is 
here for the men who know the facts to come forward and 
suggest safe lines of remedial action. 

It is suggested first, generally, In what direction do you 
consider that waste in the production could be reduced and 
stabilization effected? That is one of the things they propose 
to study. Next, What is the estimate on overproduction, if 
any, at this time? If there is overproduction, what it is 
costing the industry in the expense of storing, in damming, 
or in surplus fuel markets, or in any other way? What are 
the underlying causes of such overproduction, and the remedy? 
With the present development of technique as to finding oil 
and producing oil at a rate never before attained, how can a 
brake be put on against bringing in new pools and overpro- 
duction, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
heartily in favor of the proposition to conserve the great oil 
and gas supplies of the Nation, but I have insisted that there 
should be a tariff of at least 25 cents a barrel on the crude 
oil that comes in, and that fund used in further conserving 
oil and gas in this country. è 

Mr. MADDEN. The inquiry that is about to go on now 
will develop the need for greater or smaller production. It 
will develop the need for conservation. It will develop all 
the needs of the Government, and will enable the President 
of the United States to present the facts to us, so that if we 
need legislation we can legislate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment, so that I can ask a question of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
that a tariff on oil would tend to keep out foreign oil from the 
United States and thereby enable us to save our own, and 
does 88 gentleman believe that would exhaust or conserve it 
sooner 

Mr. McKEOWN. If you had a tariff on crude oil in this 
country you would find there would be a supply, and the 


Does the gentleman from Oklahoma think 


overproduction that you talk about would not exist. And, 
besides, the proposition is this: You have got to control and 
conserve the oil and gas, and then there is also the question 
of regulating pools. Pools are discoveries of wildcat wells, 
and it will be hard to prevent wildcat wells from bringing in 
oil if the wildcat prospectors happen to drill into them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is 
a Member of this House who has a greater interest in seeing 
that legislation of this nature and character is passed than 
myself. I live in a district which I believe produces more oil 
than all the rest of the districts in California combined, and 
California produces more than all the rest of the Nation com- 
bined. We have personal knowledge of the necessity of such 
a study of the oil industry. We are very proud of the fact 
we are the major source of the Nation's oil supply; yet this 
has presented a very serious problem in the matter of over- 
production. It has caused wastage running into millions of 
dollars. It has caused the exploitation and more rapid ex- 
haustion of fields, with resultant inadequate storage or refin- 
ing facilities to take care of the product. It has created 
serious problems of congestion both on land and sea, particu- 
larly within the great harbor districts of Long Beach and Los 
Angeles, The nations of the world that control and eco- 
nomically conserve the future oil supply of the world will be 
the nations that will march in the vanguard of civilization. 
There has recently been written a very interesting book on this 
intensely interesting subject which should be read by every 
Member of this House who is interested in oil and in what it 
Means not only to a nation’s commercial prosperity but the 
relation it bears to that nation’s leadership in world affairs. 
The book is known as The Black Golconda. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

_ Mr. LINEBERGER. I have only five minutes, but I will 
yield to the gentleman for a short question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just wanted to know if there was any 
suggestion or tendency in this matter looking to the Govern- 
ment taking over the oil industry? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I do not think so, Mr. Speaker. The 
American people, again yoicing their sentiments in language 
that ought to be understood even in Wisconsin, are against 
such socialistic panaceas; they are against the crushing and 
penalizing of American initiative, which has made us a great 
people, The results at the ballot box on November 4 last year 
ought to leave no doubt in the gentleman's mind as to the 
answer to the question which he has propounded. This is a 
country where private initiative, private capital, and private 
operation in the fields of industry, especially those like the oil 
industry, requiring initiative and daring, have achieved results 
that have never been approached in any other nation of the 
world. Let us continue to develop the resources of our mag- 
nificent country in the good old American way. Applause. 

It is quite interesting and amusing to a Republican from 
California to see the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mo- 
Krown], who like his party is generally opposed to a tariff, 
getting up on the floor of the House and indicating by his 
remarks that he would like to see a tariff imposed on oil. I 
say this in all good nature. But it again demonstrates the 
general inconsistency of gentlemen on the Democratic side re- 
garding the tariff question. [Laughter.] 

Now, an endeavor has been made to inject a partisan angle 
into this matter by reference to the recent oil investigations. 
That has nothing to do with the meritorious legislation that is 
now proposed, but inasmuch as it has been raised on the other 
side of the aisle, I desire to observe that the American people 
were a jury before whom the recent oil accusations were tried 
on November 4, and when the verdict was announced there was 
the most overwhelming vote of confidence ever given in the 
history of the Nation to President Coolidge, attesting their 
implicit faith in his honor, his integrity, and his trustworthi- 
ness in all affairs affecting the welfare of our country. So 
that I do not think it is appropriate that that element should 
be injected into the debate. It might rise to again prove a 


future election boomerang to the party of the gentlemen who 
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suggest it. I trust that the legislation will pass. It is meri- 
torious. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Big Ranger oil field is in 
my district. The Big Breckinridge ofl field is in my district. 
The Lacasa oil field is in my district. The Desdemona ofl 
field and the Moran oil field are in my district. The Coleman 
County oil field is in my district, and there are other oll fields 
situated in the counties of my district. But I am against this 
commission. In my eight years of service here in the House of 
Representatives there has not been a commission among the 
many that have wasted millions of dollars that has been worth 
a penny to the people of the United States, in my judgment. 

Now, it was offered as an excuse for voting, a few minutes 
ago, that $50,000 for the so-called Agricultural Commission, 
that Congress was not in session when the President called it 
in November, although the commission met only a short time 
before Congress convened on the 1st of December. 

The President could have waited for Congress to convene, 
but that so-called excuse does not apply to the present com- 
mission, because this present oil commission did not meet until 
18 days after this Congress convened on the ist of December. 
Congress convened on the Ist of December, and this commis- 
sion met on the 18th day of December. If the President had 
thought it necessary to ask for $50,000 to pay for this commis- 
sion, why could he not have come to Congress on the Ist day 
of December and through the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations have had a joint resolution presented and passed 
in five minutes? If he thought it necessary, why did he wait 
18 days after we convened and then, on his own motion, with- 
out any authority of law whatever, have a $50,000 commission 
meet, and then come in now, at this late date, and ask that 
you pay the expenses of it out of the people's Treasury? I 
want to say we ought to stop it, 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; although I have only five minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does not the gentleman realize that the 
oil business is in bad condition and that something has got to 
be done? 

Mr. BLANTON, Let me say to the gentleman that this com- 
mission is not going to help it and you are not going to get 
from this Congress a general tariff on oil against the oil of 
Mexico. This commission is not going to help the people. 
They are going to spend this $50,000, and after it is spent we 
will have nothing of value to show for it. Nothing will come 
from it except more taxes upon the people to meet the aggre- 
gate expense of all these commissions. 

I have made up my mind definitely upon one point. I am 
going to yote against every proposition that comes up from 
now until doomsday, as long as I am in this Congress, that 
provides for new commissions. They are worthless; they are 
expensive; they are wasteful; they are nonproductive of any 
benefit to the people of the country, and every time I get a 
chance when you are creating these new commissions, if I can 
force it, I am going to force a roll call; I am going to let the 
Members who vote the money out of the Treasury go on record 
and let the country know who are voting for it and let the 
country know who are voting agdinst it. If the country ap- 
proves of the expenditure, all right, and if it disapproves of 
same it can call Members to account when you take this money 
out of the Treasury and waste it fruitlessly. 

What good is it going to do? The chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee himself says he does not know a thing 
about this matter except from the little report they give him 
and which he repeats parrotlike from the floor. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not put those 
words in my mouth. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but the gentleman did say he did not 
know anything about this matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said I did not know anything about it first- 
hand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman write that report? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Somebody gave that report to the gentle- 
man, and he has read it here like a parrot. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a report that has been written by the 
commission. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


The chairman of the Appropriations Com- 


mittee has read it on the floor and he has said he did not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I said I had no first-hand information about 
it. Of course, I do not make any secret of what I know, 


Mr. BLANTON. I know the gentleman is frank and that 
is the reason I like him. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Would not a vote for this appropriation 
tend to show the inefficiency of Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it is just making a rubber stamp out 
of every one of us; it is just letting us put our vote to every- 
thing they initiate and send to us. S 

We are the legislative branch of the Government, and we can 
get all the information that this commission can get. There is 
not a bit of information which this commission can get but 
what the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of the 
Navy can get through their bureaus without expense. I do 
not intend to vote for it. It ought not to pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ACKERMAN). The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This is a Senate amendment 
carrying $50,000 to pay the expenses of another commission 
which was created by the President without authority of law. 
The so-called agricultural conference, as was explained by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], was formed at the time 
it was in order that that conference might have some oppor- 
tunity to present some recommendation to Congress at this ses- 
sion in the effort to get immediate relief for the farmers. But 
there was no such excuse for the formation of this commission 
without authority of law—and I say that with all deference 
and respect—by the President. As has been stated, there was 
ample opportunity to come before the Congress and secure 
authority for the creation of this commission after Congress 
met in December. As has been pointed out, this commission 
was not organized until December 18. 

I am opposed to so many commissions being appointed. I 
yoted for the agricultural conference appropriation because I 
felt that anything that looked toward giving some information 
to those in authority in an effort to relieve the agricultural 
interests of this country was deserving of our consideration. 
I do not know what this oil commission is going to do, nor do 
you know what it is going to do. We did not have any hearings 
before the committee either of the House or the Senate. Not 
one line was stated to the committee with regard to what this 
commission was appointed for and what it is expected te 
accomplish. As a rule, I am willing to take the judgment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manprn], but in a matter of 
this kind—when there was no real urgency and when there 
was ample opportunity to come before the House and give the 
legislative body the opportunity to consider a matter of which 
they have primary jurisdiction—it seems to me the President 
ought to have come here and requested authority for the ap- 
pointment of this commission before he took it upon himself 
to appoint it without authority of law and involve the Treasury 
in the expenditure of $50,000 which may or may not be of value 
to the country in general. 

For this reason, not knowing anything about what this 
commission is going to do, it not having been explained to the 
committee or to the Congress why this is necessary, I am 
unwilling to vote $50,000 to pay its expenses, especially since I 
do not understand any particular legislation is pending with 
which this commission will have to do during this session of 
Congress. If so, there will be ample opportunity for Congress 
to dicuss it. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KING. Has the gentleman any knowledge of the per- 
sonnel of the commission? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; I have that in a statement 
which has been submitted to me only in the last few hours, 
The organization is composed of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of the Interior. Each of these officers has designated 
a representative to serve collectively as an advisory committee. 
This advisory committee is composed of the following: Dr. 
George Otis Smith, Director of the Geological Survey, chair- 
man; Brig. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Assistant Chief of Engineers, 
War Department; Rear Admiral Harry Harwood Rousseau, 
United States Navy; and Mr. Guy C. Riddell, Chief Minerals 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

Mr. KING. There are no outsiders then who are members 
of the commission? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. I have read to the gentle- 
man the statement that has been given me as to the member- 
ship of the commission. : 

Mr. KING. I wanted to find out whom the Standard Off 
Co. had recommended ; that is all, 5 
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= Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois to recede and concur. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 45. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
a point of no quorum, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and fifteen Members present; not a 
quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 158, nays 120, 
not voting 153, as follows: 
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4 [Roll No. 30] 
‘ YEAS—158 
‘Ackerman Fish Leavitt Sinnott 
‘Aldrich Fitzgerald Leblbach Smith 
Andrew Fleetwood Lineberger Snell 
Anthony Freeman Longworth Speaks 

yres Fuller Luce Sproul, III. 
Bacon Gibson McKeown Sproul, Kans. 
Barbour Giftord McLaughlin, Mich. Stephens 
Barkley Green MacLafferty Strong, Kans. 
Heck Griest Madden Summers, Wash, 
Beedy Guyer Magee, N.Y, Swank 
Beers Hadley Magee, Pa. Taylor, Tenn. 

egg Hall Manlove Temple 
Berger Hammer Mapes Thatcher 
Boies ardy Merritt Thompson 
Brumm Hastings Michener Tilson 
Burdick Haugen Miller, Wash. Timberlake 
Burtness Hawes Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Burton Hawley Moores, Ind. Underhill 
Cable Hersey Murph Underwood 
Campbell Hickey Nelson, Me. Vaile 
Carter Hill, Wash, Newton, Minn, Vestal 
Christopherson Hoch Newton, Mo. Vincent, Mich. 
Clarke, N. Y, Holaday Nolan Joigt 
Cole, Iowa Howard, Okla. Patterson Wainwright 
Colton Hudson Peavey Wason 
Cooper, Wis. Hudspeth Raker Watres 
Cramton Hull, Iowa Ramseyer Watson 
Crowther Hull, Morton D, Rathbone White, Kans. 
Dallinger ames Reece White, Me. 
Darrow Johnson, S. Dak. Reed, N. Y. Williams, III. 
Davey <earns Reed, W. Va. Williams, Mich, 
Davis, Minn. Keller Robinson, Iowa Wilson, La. 
Dickinson, Iowa Kelly Sanders, N. Xs Winter 
Dowell Ketcham Schneider Wood 
Doyle Kindred Scott Woodruff 
Peat King Sears, Nebr, Wurzbach 
Elliott Knutson Seger Wyant 
Evans, Iowa Kopp Shreve Zihlman 
Fairchild Kurtz Simmons 
Faust Leatherwood Sinelair 

NAYS—120 
Abernethy Doughton Larsen, Ga, Rouse 
‘Allen Drane Lazaro Rubey 
Allgood Driver Lilly Sabath 
Almon Evans, Mont. Lowre Salmon 
Aswell sher Lozier Sanders, Tex. 
Bankhead Gambrill Lyon Sandlin 
Bell Gardner, Ind, McClintic Sherwood 
Bland Garner, Tex. McDuffie Bpearing 
Blanton Garrett, Tenn, McReynolds Steagall 
Box Garrett, Tex. McSweeney Stedman 
Boyce Gasque Major, III. Stengle 
Brand, Ga. Gilbert Major, Mo. Stevenson 
Browning Greenwood Mansfield Sumners, Tex, 
Buchanan Harrison Mead Taylor, Colo, 
Bullwinkle Hill, Ala. Milligan Taylor, W. Va. 
Busby Ilooker Montague Thomas, Ky. 
Byrns, Tenn, Howard, Nebr, Moore, Ga. Thomas, Okla, 
Cannon Huddleston Moore, Va. Tillman 
Cleary Hull, Tenn. Morehead Tucker 
Collier Humphreys Morrow Tydings 
Connally, Tex, Jacobstein Oldfieid EF easel 
Connery Jeffers Oliver, Ala, Vinson, Ky. 
Cook Johnson, Tex. Park, Ga Ward, N. C. 
Cris Jones Parks, Ark, Watkins 
Crol Jost eery Weaver 
Crosser Kent uin Wefald 
Cummings Kincheloe gon Williams, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn, Kvale Rankin Wilson, Miss, 
Deal Lanham Rayburn Wingo 
Dickinson, Mo, Lankford. Romjue Wright 
NOT VOTING—153 

Anderson Browne, Wis, Collins Fairfield 
Arnold Buckley Connolly, Pa. Favrot 
Bacharach Butler Cooper, Ohio Fenn 
Bixler Byrnes, S. C. Corning Foster 
Black, N. Y. Canfield Cullen ‘rear 
Black, Tex. Carew y Fredericks 
Bloom Casey Dempsey Free 
Bowling Celler Denison French 
Boylan Chindblom Dickstein Frothinghany 
Brand, Ohio lague ick Fulbright 

riggs Clancy: Drewry Fulmer 
Britten Clark, Fla, Eagan Funk 
Browne, N. J. Cole, Ohio Edmonds Gallivan 


Garber McFadden ` Parker Snyder 
Geran McKenzie Perkins Stalker 
Glatfelter McLaughlin, Nebr, Perlman Strong, Pa, 
Goldsborough McLeod Phillips Sullivan 
Graham MeNult Porter Sweet 
Griffin McSwain Pou Swing 
Hayden MacGregor Prall Swoope 
Hill, Md. Martin Purnell Taber 
Hull, William E, Michaelson Quayle Tague 
Johnson, Ky. Miller, III. Rainey Tinkbam 
Johnson, Wash. ils Ransle Treadway 
Johnson, W. Va, Minahan Reed, Ark. Vare 
Kendall Mooney Reid, III Vinson, Ga. 
Kerr Moore, III. Richards Ward, N. Y. 
Kiess Morgan oach Weller 
Kunz Morin Robsion, Ky. Welsh 
LaGuardia Morris Rogers, Mass, Wertz 
Lampert Nelson, Wis. Rogers, N. H. Williamson 
A eee 8 N.Y. 3 Wilson, Ind 
i 5 „N. X. ande: 
Lea, Calif. O'Connell, NR. I. Schafer? an wor” 
ch Connor, La, Schall Woodrum 
1 8 1 00 8 Nox. 5575 Fla. Yates 
ullivan hallen 
Linthicum Oliver, N. Y. Sites 8 
Logan Paige Smithwick 


So the motion of Mr. MADDEN was a to, 
The Clerk announced the following ie 
On this vote: 


Mr. Minahan (for) with Mr, Black of New York (against), 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Perkins with Mr. Tague. 
Mr. Bixler with Mr. Black of Texas. 
Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Mr, Hill of Maryland with Mr. Fulmer, 
Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Rainey. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Sites. 
8 endal — N Rhode Island. 
. Frothingham w r, Jo n of Wes . 
Mr. Swing with Mr. Bolling. Lee 
Mr, Yates with Mr, Cullen. 
oe 3 nal Drewry. 
r. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Johnson of t 5 
Mr, Leach with Mr. McSwain. 8 
Mr. Frear with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9804) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to create a commission 
authorized under certain conditions to refund or convert obli- 
gations of foreign governments held by the United States of 
America, and for other purposes,” approved February 9, 1922, 
as amended February 28, 1923, being the unfinished business 
from last Thursday. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa calls up a bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act of February 9, 1922, as amended, 
creating and establishing the World War Foreign Debt Commission be, 
and hereby is, further amended so that sectlon 4 of said act of February 
9, 1922, shall read as follows: 

“Src. 4. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and 
determine at the end of two years from February 9, 1925.“ 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill I present to the House 
on behalf of the Ways and Means Committee proposes to ex- 
tend the authority of the Foreign Debt Commission for a period 
of two years from February 9, 1925. Before I proceed with 
the subject matter of the bill I wish to make a short state- 
ment with reference to the statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garnett] on Thursday last 
at the time of adjournment. That was with reference to the 
authority of Congress to so modify this act. My understanding 
from a conversation with the gentleman from Tennessee is that 
at the time he made the suggestion of inquiry into the authority 
of Congress to so do he did not have the bill before him. I am 
now informed that at this time he has no question about that 
matter. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. GREEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Perhaps I did not make 
myself quite clear the other afternoon when the matter was up. 
I never had any doubt about the power of Congress to extend 
the authority of the commission to such time as might be 
proper. That which was in my mind was a doubt whether the 
bill was so worded that it would carry the present commission 
with it; whether that power will go with the act of Congress. 
I did not have the text before me. I did not question the power 
of Congress contained in this bill. 

I think it is quite likely that there ought to be a new reap- 
pointment by the President; but that is for him to determine. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GREEN. I shall not discuss that matter, because it is 
not before the House and is not involved in the bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield with pleasure to my colleague on the 
committee. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Whether or not the bill carries 
with it the effect of designating the present members to con- 
tinue the commission makes very little difference. The bill 
must be passed whether it extends the life of the present com- 
missioners or not, because if we are going to negotiate with 
foreign governments other than through diplomatic channels 
we must have a commission. In either event it is the duty of 
Congress to pass the bill if it wants to negotiate through a 
commission to report to Congress. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman is entirely correct. Now for 
fear there may be lingering doubt on the part of some Mem- 
bers as to the question which was raised the other after- 
noon I will say that Congress has frequently extended the 
duration of other commissions and the Supreme Court has 
passed on the authority of Congress so to do. 

The Members of the House will remember that at the close 
of the war we had loaned to foreign governments a sum ap- 
proximating ten and one-half billion dollars. As evidence of 
this indebtedness on the part of foreign nations our Gov- 
ernment held only some instruments signed by various diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign powers which stated the 
amount which had been received. There was nothing agreed 
upon as to when these amounts should be repaid. There was 
an agreement as to interest, but other than that there was 
nothing definite with relation to the terms of the loan. 

After the war it became evident that something further 
ought to be done with reference to the matter in order to get 
the acknowledgment of this indebtedness in definite form and 
haye an express agreement on the part of the debtors in re- 
lation to the time when it should be paid. The original bill 
was passed for the purpose of providing a commission with 
authority to negotiate with foreign governments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. It was found that these negotiations could not 
well proceed through the ordinary diplomatic channels. I do 
not think it is necessary that I should explain why, for the 
reasons are quite obvious to Members of the House. There was 
no opposition, as I remember now, to the original bill, which 
passed the House with practical unanimity. 

The commission has proceeded with the work placed upon it 
by the provisions of the act and has succeeded in negotiating 
agreements for the settlement of these debts with Great Britain, 
Finland, Hungary, Lithuania, and Poland. The debts so funded 
amount to over $4,000,000,000. 

The total amount of indebtedness of foreign nations at this 
time is something over $12,000,000,000, including interest. The 
House will see that about 42 per cent has been funded, but that 
more than half still remains without any definite agreement as 
to the time of payment and other matters which ought to be 
settled. 

The original bill provided that the authority of the commis- 
sion should expire on the 9th of February, 1925. It is obvious 
to any gentleman who has given any attention to these matters 
that it will be utterly impossible to finish the negotiations 
which are necessary with the other nations in that very limited 
period. In fact, we have so closely approached the time wheu 
the authority of the commission will expire that it is necessary 
tor us to proceed actively to the passage of this bill in order 
that it may become a law. So far as I know, there is no opposi- 
tion to the bill, and its necessity is very apparent. 

I think it is evident to every Member that the task put upon 
the commission was one of great difficulty, and delicacy. 
Members of the commission were expected to obtain settle- 
ments which would provide for the payment of these enormous 
sums, and to negotiate these agreements with nations which 
were already hard pressed, staggering under an enormous load 
of indebtedness, and very heavily taxed. It was impossible 
to compel a settlement. In order to arrive at a settlement it 
was necessary to obtain the consent of the debtor, and the 
approval of the respective governments of these nations which 
were owing the United States. This task has so far been per- 
formed by the members of the commission with great ability. 


The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] and the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, are members of this 
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commission, and have performed their part of the work with 
great credit to themselves, and I am sure to the satisfaction 
of the House. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] has 
been not only exceedingly valuable to the commission in the 
work of the commission proper, but also on account of his 
wide acquaintance in Europe with prominent men and his 
previous experience has been very helpful outside of the 
direct work of the commission. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp] on whose judgment I am sure every Member of 
the House relies, and who has often shown himself possessed 
of rare discretion and tact, has manifested these qualities also 
throughout the performance of his duties, and both of these 
gentlemen I believe are entitled to, and without any formal 
act will receive the thanks of the Congress for the work which 
they have so ably performed. [Applause.] I think that is all 
I care to say in opening this discussion. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Why is the time limit fixed at two years? 

Mr. GREEN. It is hoped that they will be able to finish 
negotiations within that time, and it seemed likely that they 
would not be able to finish the work in much less than that 
time. The period fixed is to some extent arbitrary. 

Mr. THATCHER, It could be longer, I suppose? 

. GREEN. It could be longer. 

. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. GREEN. Yes. 

. SNELL. As a matter of fact there is nothing else to do 
but to pass this bill. 

Mr. GREEN. Certainly; there is no question that we will 
have to take this action. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, just one word. If there is any 
lingering doubt in regard to the right of Congress to extend 
the life of this commission, I desire to set forth certain general 
principles. As a general proposition the legislative branch of 
the Government has the right to create or abolish offices, That 
is, of course, subject to certain restrictions, constitutional in 
their nature, or in case there is the element of contract in the 
agreement between the state or the Government and the holder 
of an office. Then a question may arise also as to tenure on 
the time during which those chosen may serve. The two 
Houses by concurrent resolution may choose members of a 
committee or a commission, but the better way in case any 
body of that kind is to act for a longer period than the life of 
one Congress is to make provision by statute, and that is this 
case. It is unnecessary to consider any other phase of the 
question. 

I quote from a Supreme Court report which clearly states 
the law on the subject (134 U. S. Reports, Crenshaw v. United 
States, p. 99), and I make special reference to page 106. This 
is a quotation from a prior case in One hundredth United States 
Report: 8 

The legislative power of a State, except so far as restrained by its 
own constitution, is at all times absolute with respect to all offices 
within its reach, It may at pléasure create or abolish them, or modify 
their duties. It may also shorten or lengthen the term of service, 


In speaking of offices it says further on, on the same page: | 


Every succeeding legislature possesses the same jurisdiction and 
power with respect to them as its predecessors. The latter have the 
same power of repeal and modification which the former had of 
enactment, neither more nor less. All occupy, in this respect, a footing 
of perfect equality. This must necessarily be so in the nature of things. 
It is vital to the public welfare that each one should be able at all 
times to do whatever the varying circumstances and present exigencics 
touching the subject involved may require. 


That is not from a decision of the Supreme Court, but it is 
quoted from an English decision with approval. 

I think that there is no doubt that it is within the power of 
Congress to continue the present members or that this resolu- 
tion does continue them. 

There may be some difference of opinion, but this commission 
is an agency to do a certain work. That work is to be done by 
certain appointees. The statute creating this agency extends 
its life for a couple of years in order that the work may be 
finished, and I think by necessary implication, unless there is 
some statement to the contrary, that carries with it the continu- 
ance of those who have been engaged in the work and hare 
been already appointed. 

There are a number of precedents. The Industrial Commis- 
sion was created in 1898, and the term was limited to two 
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years, That body was somewhat similar to this commission in 
that there were 5 Members of the Senate, 5 of the House, and 9 
to be appointed by the President, to be confirmed by the Senate, 
Before the date had expired an amendment to the law was 
adopted continuing its life until December 15, 1901. It is to be 
noted this extension carries the life of the commission into the 
term of the following administration. Then, again, a separate 
act was passed on the 14th of December, 1901, extending the 
life of the commission to February 15, 1902. There was no 
appointment of other members. The same persons acted under 
both extensions. : 

A somewhat similar case is that of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration, although in that case the corporation under the statute 
had become, I may say, defunct, and the phraseology used in 
the resolution continuing it is, “ Said corporation shall be at 
once rehabilitated.” 

I refer to this because it shows that Congress recognized a 
right to extend the life of an organization created by it. There 
were some three or four extensions, 

In that case there were, I believe, some other members chosen. 
I have only to say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that I think this 
resolution clearly meets the case, and it is entirely within the 
power of the Congress to pass it. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, as I understand this resolution, 
it extends the term of the members of the Debt Funding Com- 
mission, and in extending the term of the members of the com- 
mission it also extends the powers of the commission. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I will yield. 

Mr. GREEN. The amendment just made by virtue of the 
bill does not extend the term of the commission except as it 
extends the authority of the commission. The only provision 
in the bill is to extend the authority of the commission—that 
is, the commission as a body, not of the individual members of 
it—for a period of two years. 

Mr. FISH. That amounts to the same thing; the authority 
of the commission is continued, and therefore we have before 
the House the whole question of the debt settlement, and this 
is the first time for a long time the House has been in a posi- 
tion to ask for information from the members of the Debt 
Commission. The Members of the House, if they want any 
information, as a rule get it from the newspapers. We have 
been relying largely upon the newspapers for information re- 
garding the funding of these debts, and I desire at this time 
to take advantage of the opportunity to ask some questions of 
the members of the commission who are also Members of the 
House. Gentlemen, we are responsible for the public moneys. 
We created this debt commission, and we are entitled to all 
available information. There has been a lot of talk in some of 
our newspapers, Mr. Speaker, to the effect that a sentiment 
existed in this country in favor of cancellation. So far I fail 
to find any of that sentiment, and I would like to know, for 
one, if that sentiment actually exists, or at least if it exists in 
this House. 

I would like to know, Mr. Speaker, if there is one individual 
Member in the House of Representatives who is in favor of 
the cancellation of any part of these debts. Unfortunately 
some of our citizens who spend & large part of their time 
abroad are constantly going to the French authorities and 
stating that we back here in America do not intend to ask 
to have these war debts funded. They carry misinformation 
which is detrimental to our Government and to the authori- 
ties in France, and lead them actually to believe that Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and the Senate are in 
favor of cancellation, and therefore I rise to find out in the 
first instance, Mr. Speaker, whether there is any Member 
who desires at this time to speak in favor of the cancellation 
of any part of these foreign debts. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know of 
any utterance from any official source in the United States, 
legislative or executive, which has ever at any time in any way 
carried the slightest intimation that the Government looks 
with any degree of favor upon the cancellation of these debts? 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman for asking that question. 
That is the exact point I am trying to bring out, that these 
people who live abroad take it upon themselves to speak for 
us in a semiofficial way. As the gentleman knows, these pro- 
posals are often handled in a semiofficial way, and much 
harm can be done by individuals in indicating there is such a 
sentiment. I think it is only fair to France and to other 
debtor nations to let those governments know that there is no 
such sentiment in the House or in the Senate or among the 


people of the country. These debts are considered as just and 
legal debts, made in good faith. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, 
I can hardly believe it possible that any official of France or 
any other country could be deceived about that matter. Cer- 
tainly official France. must know that no official utterance of 
this country has ever indicated any purpose or willingness to 
do such a thing. Official France must know that. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman must know 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. I will ask for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman must know seven years have gone 
by and there has been no official attempt on the part of France 
to fund these debts; and if I am wrong, there are members of 
the commission here to correct me. As far as I know, there has 
been no official offer made to fund the debt, not to pay the 
principal, not necessarily to pay the interest immediately, but 
to fund the obligations. I would like to know from the mem- 
bers of the commission who are here if there has been in the 
last seven years a single official offer from the French Govern- 
ment to fund these debts. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. I will 

Mr. ANDREW. Can the gentleman state whether any French 
official in public life in France has ever suggested a cancellation 
of the debt? 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman he well knows that 
the recent financial report left out all mention of these debts in 
the balance sheet, ignoring them entirely. 

Mr, ANDREW. That was quite to be expected in the annual 
budget. In the budget one does not include either assets or 
obligations upon which no payments are expected to be made 
or received during the year. We do not do that in our own 
Budget any more than they would in France. But does the 
gentleman know of any French official, President, Prime Min- 
ister, or any authority of the French Government who has ever 
asked for cancellation? 

Mr. FISH. I will say this to the gentleman that I know that 
in the last four years, since 1920, Mr. Speaker, that the French 
Government have loaned approximately three billions of francs 
to foreign nations. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. FISH. In one minute. And they have not as yet made 
any official offer or indicated in any official way their inten- 
tion with respect to these debts that have been owing to us. 

Mr, ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield once 
more 

Mr. FISH. I can not yield. I would like to finish. 

In order to confirm the statement that I have made, that 
France has loaned approximately 3,000,000,000 francs to other 
nations, I would like to point out the fact that France in the 
last four years has loaned to Belgium 900,000,000 frances and 
has loaned to Poland 600,000,000 francs and has loaned to 
Czechoslovakia 400,000,000 francs and to Yugoslavia 400,000,000 
francs, and I believe to Rumania 400,000,000 francs. 
hs LINEBERGER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

ere 

Mr. FISH. Yes, i 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Did they loan this in actual money, 
or was it in the form of supplies of various kinds? Was it 
not simply a paper credit, for supplies and manufactured 
articles, and things of that kind, shipped to those Governments? 
Was it not a trade balance rather than a loan of money? 

Mr. FISH. I think the money was loaned by France so 
that those countries could buy property in France of private 
individuals in France, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I think the gentleman will recognize 
that credits were extended, and not money loaned. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREW. Does the gentleman know that in the six 
years since the armistice the French Government has only 
loaned to other governments or extended credit to other govern- 
ments an aggregate of $68,000,000, which is only a little 
more than $11,000,000 a year? Does the gentleman not know 
that a great portion of these credits were made to Poland, 
a new country, with no arms and no munitions, when she 
was threatened by the Russian army from Soviet Russia, 
and that France, after five years of war, had on hand vast 
supplies of uniforms and materials and other equipment 
for the armies that she had raised. and that she put $22,000,000 


worth of those supplies for which she had no use, at the 
service of Poland? For these supplies Poland could not pay 
in cash, but she gaye to France her promise to pay, and that 
is the way France’s loan to Poland came to be. France, by 
this act, saved Poland and Europe from an amazing catas- 
trophe. 

75 FISH. I do not want to dispute the heroic services 
of France with the gentleman. I do not know how this money 
was paid over by France, but the figures I have received show 
that the loans amount to almost 3,000,000,000 of francs, and 
I know that not one cent of interest has been paid to the 
American public; not to Congress, but to the taxpayers of 
America, who bought Liberty bonds to help win the war. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman explain where he got his 
figures? 

Mr. FISH. I got most of my figures from European coun- 
tries. I got them in France, out of the French financial 
books themselves, and I have checked them up since I have 
been here. 

Mr. ANDREW. I know that the gentleman from New York 
wants to be fair, as every Member of the House wants to be 
fair, and 

Mr. FISH. I think this matter should be fully discussed by 
Congress.: We are responsible for the expenditure of the public 
money. 

Mr, ANDREW. If I can have five minutes of time, I can 
put before the House the exact figures. 

Mr. FISH. Go ahead now, or you can do that in your own 
time. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to claim recognition as a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Has the gentleman from New York read 
the speech made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
on this subject, and does he not think that it clears up every- 
thing of interest regarding this debt? It is full and succinct, 
and it has been published in the New York papers in full. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia at 
that time stated that the commission would refuse to entertain 
any such proposition. x 

Mr. FISH. The law of Congress provides that the commis- 
sion can not admit any cancellation of the debt. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Les. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is not the gentleman from New Tork in- 
formed of the fact that all the propaganda we have had as to 
the cancellation of the French debt is incubated in his own 
city by the international bankers and those engaged in inter- 
national trade? Is not that the only place where there has 
been developed any sentiment of that kind? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman may possibly be correct as to 
that, but I do not happen to represent the city of New York. 
The gentleman may possibly be right. 

Mr. TILSON rose. 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. No; I do not wish the gentleman to yield. I 
wish to speak in my own right. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize the fact that 
there is not a Member of the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW], 
who advocates the cancellation of these debts. These debts 
were incurred in good faith. The money we loaned France 
was not gathered from the trees. It was raised by the sale of 
Government bonds, which legislation was initiated in this 
House. Those bonds were taken by the American people for 
patriotic reasons, and I contend that it is only fair to France 
and to the other debtor nations to let them know how we feel 
on this subject. We do not intend to press France or any 
other nation or back them up against the wall, but we do 
believe that it is about time that France and the other debtor 
nations make some official offer to fund these loans, which are 
legal, which are just, and which the American people made in 
good faith. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. GREEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
although I shall not object to this extension, I shall be com- 
pelled to object to any further extension of time. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from New York has made his position perfectly 
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clear. I think the position of other Members of this House 
is perfectly clear, and the position of the House itself is per- 
fectly clear. The gentleman from New York is really not dis- 
cussing matters pending before the House. There are ques- 
tions—and this is probably one of them—where the less they 
are discussed, without particular aim or purpose, the better. 
I think it is time to stop the discussion of this question. 

The gentleman has already made himself very clear. 

Mr. FISH. But I yielded to everybody and really have not 
made my statement. I let everybody else speak. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I do not think that this matter, which is somewhat deli- 
cate in nature, and which has been entrusted to a very honor- 
able commission, on which certain distinguished Members of 
this body are now serving, should be further aired. It is evi- - 
dent there is no sentiment in this country for cancellation, and 
it is quite evident to me, as has been well stated by my col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW], that there is no 
sentiment in France, certainly no official sentiment there, which 
is seeking the cancellation of these debts. So I object. 

Mr. ANDREW. Under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to add a brief explanation with tables concerning the loans 
made by the Government of France since the armistice. 

The impression has been given to-day that while France 
owed the United States some three and one-haif billions of dol- 
lars, instead of taking steps to meet her obligations she has 
been lending lavishly to other countries. This impression is 
3 both as to the amount and as to the character of the 
loans. 

What are the facts? 

In the six years since the armistice the French Government 
has made loans to other governments aggregating in all about 
$68,000,000, or an average of only a little more than $11,000,000 
per year. 

Her principal borrower has been Poland, to which she has 
loaned in six years $28,000,000. Most of this—a little over 
822,000,000 —was lent to Poland in 1919 and 1920, at a time 
when Poland was menaced by the Bolshevik army. Poland was 
a new country, created or re-created by the war. Poland had 
not existed as an independent country for a hundred years. 
She had no army, no uniforms, no arms or ammunition, and 
she had no funds in her treasury. Yet she was threatened 
with extinction by the onrushing army of the Bolsheviks, 
France, on the other hand, had a great surplus of war mate- 
rial—uniforms, equipment, guns, and ammunition, the accumu- 
lation of five years of war—which she no longer needed and 
which she was glad to dispose of at a very low price. She sold 
this surplus material to the Polish Government in the hour of 
Poland’s need, and she took in exchange, not cash, which 
Poland did not have at the time, but Poland’s promise to pay. 
This was the origin of these loans. 

Some of you may remember that in 1920 the Bolshevik 
Army was within a few hours’ march of Warsaw. They 
could hear the guns in Warsaw. And France sent over Gen- 
eral Weygand, the chief of staff of Marshal Foch, and some 
500 French officers, who arrived just in time to take charge 
of the situation, save Warsaw, and put the red army to rout, 
By doing so they preserved Europe from an unimaginable 
disaster, and France rendered a service not only to Poland 
but to the whole world, a service scarcely less important than 
that which she had rendered a few years before at the Marne 
and at Verdun. 

For the war material given to Poland at. the time Poland 
promised to pay France about $22,000,000, not an excessive 
sum considering its prodigious importance to that country and 
to the world. Since that time France has extended credits to 
Poland for about $6,000,000, and that makes a total of about 
$28,000,000, That is all. 

Next to Poland comes the new country of Yugoslavia, of 
which Serbia is a part. You remember, I trust, what hap- 
pened to that little country during the war, how for a time 
it was practically blotted out. Well, after the war France sent 
to that country some of her surplus material, some of it 
rolling stock, some of it engineering supplies and materials of 
construction, some of it war supplies; and she took her 
promise to pay—in 1919 and 1920—about $11,000,000. And 
then, as Yugoslavia could not meet the coupons on her bonds, 
France loaned her in 1919 about two and one-half million 
dollars for that purpose. In all, she has loaned Yugoslavia 
about nineteen and one-half million dollars. 

Next comes Rumania, to which war-ridden country she has 
also sold on credit surplus materials, partly rolling stock, 
partly war equipment, and taking her promise to pay for 
about $13,000,000. 
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To Czechoslovakia, also a new country, she disposed of 
about $6,000,000 worth of surplus material, and to Greece 
about one and one-fourth millions. 

That is the whole story. It aggregates in all for six years 
$68'000,000. It represents for the most part the disposal of 
surplus supplies to new countries that had none and were 
hard pressed. France helped in this way in their recon- 
struction and rehabilitation, The innuendoes made and the 
inferences drawn to-day are very unfair. 

Oredits extended by the French Government to other European 
countries since the armistice 


TABLE 1—Toran AMOUNT oF Loans FROM 1919 To 1924, INcLUsrIvB (ix 
Rounp NUMBERS) 


(Frunes trunslated at 5% cents) 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I more the previous question. 

me ie: question was ordered. 

EAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 

third reading of the bill. afi 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. : 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The bill has passed, and the 
gentleman can not get a vote on the bill by making that point, 

Mr. FISH. No; I am for the bill; I am very strongly in 
favor of the bill, but I would like to make the point of no 
quorum, and I have raised that point. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has the right 
to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have the right to call for a divi- 
Sn ae ek ited sion, have I not? 


2 (Serbia) - Mr. TILSON. Not now: 
Siren. . EER 000.000 The SPEAKER. It is too late now. The gentleman from 
ATT New York makes the point of order that there is no quorum 


present. It is clear there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 31] * 


Character, purpose, and year of above loons, by countries 
TABLE I1.—PoLAND 


1019 For clothing of troops. Aldrich Edmonds Leatherwood Reed, Ar 
Surplus war material- ----- Anderson Fairfield Leavitt Rela: th 
| Ne ae acres Committee. Anthony Favrot Lee, Ga ichards 
International Relief Committee Arped Foster no ee Ky. 
— ͤ — Ayres Frear McDuffie Rogers, Mass, 
— — %? „„ „„ reo Bacharach Fredericks McFadden Rogers, N. H, 
. eae tee kE paper toil aan aaa Bixler Free McKenzie Rosenbloom 
Bloom French e aes Nebr.Sabath 
ee Boies Frothingham Mc Sanders, Ind. 
Bowling Fullb t McNulty Schafer 
— —— ence en menanam mm m me Boylan Fulmer MacGregor Schall 
Brand, Ohio Funk Martin Shallenberger 
Briggs Gallivan Michaelson Sites 
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SS liave answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of H. R. 11505, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the Executive Office and sundry Independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr, Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Is there any opportunity, 
consistent with the rules of the House, by which, in the con- 
sideration of this bill, I would have the right to offer an 
amendment increasing the salaries of Congressmen and Sen- 
ators to $10,000 a year? 
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The SPEAKER. That will be for the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole to determine when the question arises. 


Mr. WASON. Pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANpLIN] 
whether we can not agree about the time for general debate? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will state to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire that I understand the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Woop] wants some time reserved for him on 
Tuesday next. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. WASON. I understand one hour and a half. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will be willing to agree to two hours on 
this side, with the understanding that I will try to use one 
hour and a half this afternoon and reserve 30 minutes for 
Tuesday. - 

Mr. WASON, The. gentleman suggests four hours of gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be limited te four hours, two hours to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Louisiana and two hours by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire asks 
unnnimous consent that general debate be not exceeding four 
hours, half to be controlled by himself and half by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill, as the gentleman knows, embraces appropriations 
of $452,349,617 for independent offices, exclusive of the 10 de- 
partments of Government. Does not the gentleman think we 
ought to have more than four hours’ general debate on propo- 
sitions as large as the ones contained in this bill? 

Mr. WASON. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee feels that four hours will be ample to satisfy any Mem- 
ber who wants to discuss this bill or other bills. 

Mr. BLANTON, It would be ample if the gentleman would 
be liberal with us under the five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think I shall object 
if we can have an understanding. I take it the gentieman will 
be liberal with us under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. SNELL. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BYRNES of Sonth Carolina. Mr. Speaker, reserying 
the right to object, I want to ask the gentieman from New 
Hampshire a question. I thought two hours would be sufficient 
on this side. I learn, however, of gentlemen who wish more 
time and I wonder if the gentleman would agree to five hours? 

Mr. WASON. Five hours, to be divided equally? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. WASON. At the suggestion of my colleague on the 
committee, I would ask to change my request from four hours 
to five hours, the time to be equally divided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
modifies his request by changing the time from four hours 
to five hours. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Truson 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 11505) making appropriations: for the executive 
office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I would say to the chairman that if the gen- 
tleman will print the bill in the Recorp I shall not object. 

Mr. WASON. The chairman of the subcommittee has no 
authority over the printing of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will couple 
with his request that the bill be printed in the Recorp as if 
read without the reading of it, then there will be no objection; 
otherwise. there will be objection which will foree the printing 
of the bill in the RECORD anyway. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I think that would be the easy 
way. 

Mr. WASON. So far as the committe is concerned, I think 
we have no objection. 


Mr. BLANTON. To the bill being printed in the Recorn. 
Mr. WASON, If the committee wants the bill printed in 
the Rxconb and wants to take up the space in the Recorp—— 
Mr: BLANTON. I insist on its being printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (interrupting the reading). 
mun 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Alabama rise? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For the purpose of presenting a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the bill be dispensed with, with the under- 
standing that the text of the bill be incorporated in the RECORD 
at this point in lieu of its reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with and that it be printed in the Recorp, Is there objection? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I object, Mr. Chairman, to establishing a 
precedent of that kind with reference to the printing of all 
these bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. It goes in the Recorp anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is mistaken 
about that. ‘ 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to state that these bills are printed and copies are 
available to everybody in concise form. Anyone can send a 
page to the document room and get them and take them to 
his office and study them, and it is a waste of money to print 
these bills in the Recorp, and I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr: GARRETT of Tennessee (interrupting the reading), 
Mr. Chairman, is it in order to interrupt the reading of the 
bill with a parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his parliament- 
ary inquiry. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the first reading of the 
bill in this manner cause the text of the bill to be printed in 
the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed it is not the cus- 
tom to print long bills in the Recorp when they are read. In 
the case of short bills, it has been the custom to print them 
in the Recorp when they have been read in full. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on the parliamentary in- 
quiry, the rules contemplate that when a Dill is read, such as 
this reading, the bill shall go in the RECORD, ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair knows of no such rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Members can force the bill being printed 
in the Recorp by offering an amendment to each paragraph 
under the five-minute rule which forces its printing in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. When a paragraph of the bill is read and 
an amendment is offered, of course it is printed. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that only the amendment of the gentleman is printed and 
not the paragraph of the bill 

Mr. BLANTON, The preceding paragraph to which the amend- 
ment is offered is always printed ahead of the amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, if the bill is 
not to be printed in the Recorp in any event, let me make this 
suggestion to the gentleman from Texas. Of course, the gen- 
tleman is correct that if an amendment is offered to every 
paragraph of the bill the Recorp will show the paragraphs, but 
that which we are now doing is net going to force the printing 
of the bill as a whole under the ruling made by the Chairman, 
and I venture to suggest that after ali this is not accomplish- 
ing the end which the gentleman has in view. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If a minority of the membership, however 
small, believes it is to the interest of the taxpayers of the 
country te print these bills in the Recorp and such minority 
can force the bill to be printed by offering amendments to each 
paragraph, then in order to prevent forcing them to that round- 
about way to get it in the Recoxp, would it not be a saving of 
time and money to agree to the bill being printed in the Recorp 
at this time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no objection to the 
bill being printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. DOWELL. Let the gentleman from Texas take the re- 
sponsibility of putting this bill in the Rrconb by paragraphs. 


Mr. Chair- 
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Mr. BLANTON. I take the responsibility for everything I 
do here and elsewhere. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman can take that responsibility. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I haye been here eight years with a 
growing majority all the time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, All that I am suggesting now, 
I will say to the gentleman from Texas, is that in so far as 
securing the printing of the bill in this way is concerned, unless 
the gentleman from New Jersey and others withdraw their 
objection, this is futile, and it would be a saving of time—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the bill be dispensed with, with the 
understanding that all the bill will be printed in the RECORD 
at this juncture. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, 
the Clerk has not read the paragraph beginning at line 18, page 
15. I will leave it to the Clerk and he will admit he is skip- 


ping. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of 
privilege. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 
Mr. BLANTON. Then I make a point of order under the 


‘rules of the House affecting it. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the committee orders the bill read 
it is the duty of the Clerk to read every paragraph. The 
Clerk sometimes reads “ scientifically,” which means that he 
skips whole pages when nobody objects, and he is reading 
“scientifically” now. He has skipped a paragraph. He will 
admit he has skipped it. 

Mr. KING. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I heard him read every word of the bill so 
‘ar. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to state on the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
that he was called upon to rule suddenly and did not have 
the precedents at hand. The Chair now would like to cite 
one authority in this case, It is by Speaker Carlisle and will 
be found in the fifth yolume of Hinds’ Precedents, section 6967. 

The syllabus or caption of the section reads as follows: 


No rule requires the Official Reporters to insert in full in the Rec- 
orp every resolution er other proposition offered by a Member, regard- 
less of the attendant circumstances. 


The statement and ruling of Mr. Speaker Carlisle, so far as 
it is applicable here, is as follows: 


The Chair will state that on being applied to yesterday by the Chief 
Official Reporter for advice as to whether or not the joint resolution 
which was read by the gentleman from Kentucky should be printed in 
the Recorp the Chair advised him that the joint resolution did not 
properly belong there and ought not, therefore, to go into the RECORD 
as a part of the preceedings of the House. 

The Chair does not know of any rule which would authorize or re- 
quire the Official Reporter to insert everything that may be read either 
on the floor of the House by a Member himself or from the desk by the 
Clerk in the hearing of the House. Unanimous consent is frequently 
asked of the House to insert such matters in the Recorp, and the Chair 
knows of no other way in which they can get there under the rules of 
the House, except that it has been the practice of the House, the Chair 
thinks, to insert in full resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads 
of the executive departments of the Government. * * * The Chair 
decides that under the practice of the House the joint resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky on yesterday is not such part of the 
official record of the proceedings of the House as can be entered in 
full either upon the Reconp itself or upon the Journal of the House; 
and the Chair decides that the gentleman has now no right to demand, 
as a matter of right, the reading of the official notes of the reporters 
of what transpired on yesterday; from which decision the gentleman 
from Kentucky appeals. 


An appeal haying been taken, the appeal was laid on the 
table; and so the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, so that we may understand 
what the rule really is, does the Chair mean to say that under 
the decision of Speaker Carlisle everything that occurs on the 


floor does not go into the Recorn—everything that a Member 

reads and what is read from the desk? 

foe CHAIRMAN. The decision is very clear and speaks for 
elf. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana to use some of his time. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Srencre]. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Chairman, probably every Member of 
the House knows something is wrong with the classification 
of the Government positions, both in the District of Columbia 
and the field services. Members of Congress receive at their 
offices complaints from individual employees regarding what 
are alleged to be gross injustices and rank displays of favorit- 
ism, On the floor conservative gentlemen, leaders of the mighty 
Committee on Appropriations, rise to give solemn warning to 
the administrative officers of the Government that the classi- 
fication act is on trial and that they must restrain their pro- 
elivities to boost their own salaries and the salaries of their 
favorites or something may happen to the goose that for the 
administrators has laid the golden egg. 

Because of my great interest in this subject and my practical 
experience with personnel administration in the city of New 
York I have been asked to give my answer to the question now 
bothering so many of us here, “ What is the matter with the 
classification act of 1923?“ 

The fundamental answer is simple, so simple that it can be 
given in two words—bad administration. The act itself may 
be susceptible of improyement in certain minor particulars, but 
nothing far-reaching can be accomplished until changes are 
made in the body administering the act. Not until the act has 
been applied by an administrative agency desirous of giving 
full effect to its obvious intent can anyone say what may be 
wrong with the details of the law. At present all—anyone— 
who studies the situation can see its gross and willful malad- 
ministration, in the face of which no act could be successful. 

Take the familiar charge of discrimination and favoritism in 
allocating positions to classes and grades under the act. What 
do we find? The obyious intent of the act was that the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board was to prepare and publish class 
specifications, in a form prescribed by the act, to guide and 
govern the administrative officers in allocating positions to the 
salary schedule contained in the act. What did the board do? 
It failed to prepare and publish the class specifications required 
by the act in advance of the allocations. It required depart- 
ment heads to make the allocations, not to the schedule con- 
tained in the act but to the discredited Bureau of Efficiency 
schedule. That very schedule had been offered on the floor of 
this House as an amendment to the elassification act, and it 
was overwhelmingly rejected. Yet the majority of the Person- 
nel Classification Board, under the influence of outside forces, 
required department heads to allocate positions to the very 
schedule this House had rejected. z 

The administrative officers of the departments were not con- 
trolled, as Congress intended they should be controlled, by class 
specifications in the form prescribed by the act. The discred- 
ited Bureau of Efficiency schedule had been rejected by the 
committees because it was too incomplete, fragmentary, and 
indefinite to serve as a basis for controlling administrators and 
securing real classification. 

On what did the personnel board rely for securing uni- 
formity of action on the part of all administrators and for 
preventing favoritism and discrimination? Mainly upon a 
handful of employees of the Bureau of Efficiency detailed to 
the personnel board. In twos or threes they were detailed to 
confer with departmental administrators. They were inade- 
quate in number, often ignorant of the nature of the work they 
were to classify, and inexperience in personnel administra- 
tion. They had no adequate class specifications to guide them 
and they worked in camera. 

Under the circumstances it is no wonder that Members of 
this House hear stories of favoritism and discrimination, and 
even of trades, between representatives of the personnel board 
and the administrative officers. Favoritism, discrimination, 
and trades are inevitable in the situation unless definite 
measures are taken to prevent them. The preventive meas- 
ures, required by the act, the board refused to take. It is 
safe to assert that the majority of employees believe that this 
reclassification was made on the basis of existing rates of pay 
rather than on duties and responsibilities, as the act required, 
except in the case of upper administrative officers. 

Did the board itself review these allocations to bring about 
uniformity across departmental lines and to detect favoritism, 
partiality, and trades? It went through some motions which 
the majority members of the board might be pleased to call 
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a review, but anyone who knows the problem of reviewing 
thousands of allocations knows that review was a fake. To 
get a proper review it is necessary to bring together in a real 
class all positions that are considered to be substantially alike 
regardless of the department in which they are located, re- 
gardless of their present rate of pay, and then to have them 
gone over with a fine-tooth comb to make sure no errors have 
crept in. Then the allocations to individual classes have to be 
made public so that the work of elassification is subjected to 
the corrective forces of intelligent criticism based on knowl- 
édge of the facts. Processes like these the board refused to 
follow. 

To aid in keeping administrators on the straight and nar- 
row road of righteousness, to prevent them from dallying down 
the pleasant paths of favoritism and diserimination, it is gen- 
erally recognized that one of the best forces is the knowledge 
and public opinion of the employees. Favoritism and discrimi- 
nation seek the dark, secluded places. They can not flourish 
in the light. 

What did the Bureau of Efficiency do in running the per- 
sonnel board? It decreed “no light that can possibly be 
prevented.’ Many employees in the District of Columbia never 
were given an opportunity either to prepare a description of 
their own duties or to see the description prepared regarding 
them by some administrator or some representative of the 
Bureau of Efficiency. 

Many of them knew nothing regarding their allocations until 
these allocations. were finally announced. Then they had the 
opportunity individually, each by himself, to appeal. No pro- 
vision was made to enable the employee to join with others 
in his class to make a common appeal as a matter that af- 
fected equally all in the same class, No arrangement was 
made so that the employee could learn readily how others like 
himself were classified in other departments so that he could 
tell by comparison whether his treatment was fair and uni- 
form or whether he was the victim of discrimination and 
inequality. 

The board never made any adequate provision for receiving 
and hearing appeals. It did not recognize them as a device 
for bringing about sound, equitable classification. In fact, the 
eharge is made that threats were used to prevent them. In 
one instance, where employees doing like work were placed in 
three different grades, the board refused to correct the alloca- 
tions and the employees started mandamus proceedings. The 
rumor is that they withdrew this suit because they were told 
that if they won and the court ruled that all had to be placed 
in the same grade the board would put them all in the lowest 

ade. 

8 the face of conditions like this in the administration of 
the classification act it is no wonder that Members constantly 
receive complaints of favoritism and discrimination. 

Under the dominance of the United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency and the foree behind it, the personnel board has refused 
to apply the fundamental idea of the classification act— 
standardization through a central executive control of adminis- 
trative officers in matters relating to salaries. 

The theory the Bureau of Efficiency has seen fit to substi- 
tute for the act adopted by Congress is that administrators 
should be free to run their offices as they will, subject only to 
such control as Congress may itself exercise, without the aid 
of any central controlling agency. Experience demonstrates 
that this theory leads to gross abuse. 

Congress is not equipped to secure the detailed knowledge 
necessary for adequate control, Congressmen themselves have 
not the time to devote to mastery of the minute details. It 
has no technical investigating staff. It often is not in session 
when important things happen. Congress can- not sufficiently 
control the administrators without the aid of a central execu- 
tive agency. 5 

Free from real control many administrators run wild. They 
boost their own salaries. They boost the salaries of their 
immediate administrative assistants. Their favorites get sal- 
ary advances. The money granted by Congress for deserving, 
hard-working subordinates may be dissipated by adminis- 
trators in advancing the salaries of their own crowd. 

In the absence of a central executive agency even unselfish, 
impartial administrators are not able to accomplish the three 
great objects of salary standardization—(1) pay related to 
duties and responsibilities; (2) pay fair alike to the employee 
and the taxpayer; (3) equal pay for equal work under like 
conditions, regardless of the department in which the employee 
is engaged. Freedom from any uniform or general salary 
restrictions and the differences in the principles and views of 
different administrators are the very forces which brought 
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about the conditions that made the reclassification act 


Congress recognized these facts when it passed the classifica- 
tlon act and set up the classification board as the central 
agency to exert the necessary control and to bring about equity 
and uniformity. 

The board, as we all know, has failed to function as a real 
board. The representative of the Bureau of Efficiency, with 
colossal conceit and amazing effrontery, has flaunted the ob- 
vious intent of Congress. By devious devices he has created a 
situation whereby the representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget is in a vital matter deprived of his freedom in voting 
in the light of his own conyictions and is forced to subscribe 
to a program which he himself does not indorse. 

This House through its Committee on the Civil Service has 
investigated this matter thoroughly. The committee submitted 
a unanimous report in favor of the bill to abolish the Personnel 
Classification Board and transfer its functions to the Civil 
Service Commission. After debate this bill passed by an over- 
whelming majority. It has been reported out unanimously by 
the Senate Committee on the Civil Service and now it lies with- 
out action on the Senate Calendar. 7 

What is the use of discussing in detail the merits and de- 
feets of an act of Congress if in fact we have a Government of 
men and not of law, if one man in Congress can set at naught 
a formal act of the whole Congress? 

What is required is clear and simple. The first and most 
hecessary step is to get an honest, straightforward, law-abiding 
enforcement of the act we already have. 

The seeond is for the classifying agency and the Budget 
Bureau gently but firmly to control the administrative officers 
on. the basis of ascertained facts in accordance with principles 
and standards Iaid down by Congress. 

Specifically, administrators should be required in their esti- 
mates to show the number of employees of each grade and of 
each class within the grade that they believe will be required 
for the ensuing year, using the elass titles and the salaries 
provided for in the classification act. The Budget Bureau 
should review these recommendations and submit its. reeom- 
mendations in equal detail. Congress should set its stamp of 
approval on the estimates submitted by the Budget Burean or 
it should provide some device for indicating what changes it 
has provided. After an appropriation has been made there 
shonid be some record either in the appropriation act itself or 
in the supporting papers to show what personnel Congress has 
authorized, the number in each grade, and the number in each 
class within the grade. 

Administrators should not be permitted to depart from this 
approved estimate just as their fancy dictates, free from any 
control except knowledge that they must get another appro- 
priation next year. They ought not to be able to depart from 
this approved estimate without the consent of the Budget 
Bureau. Minor changes not affecting the salary grades or 
positions could be authorized under general rules that merely 
require a report to the Budget Bureau. Changes that inerease 
the number of high-grade positions by using money that was 
appropriated for lower-grade positions should not be permitted 
without the express consent of the Budget Bureau granted in 
advance upon an affirmative showing of facts demonstrating 
that the change is im the interest of efficient administration. 
Complete records of the reasons for the departures authorized 
by the Budget Bureau should be carefully maintained by it, 
so that the records are always available to Congress and its 
eommittees in case any question is raised regarding the wisdom 
of a departure authorized by the Budget Bureau. 

The central classifying agency must be constantly on the 
alert to prevent administrators from getting a position in one 
grade raised in classification to a higher grade upon a colored 
restatement of the duties of the pesition. There should be first- 
hand investigation by representatives of the classifying agency 
in every case where any doubt exists as to the aceuracy or 
completeness of the facts upon which the action is to be taken: 

The United States Civil Service Commission must go farther 
than it has to prevent administrators from selecting for ptomo- 
tion employees not possessed of the qualifications required for 
the higher jobs. The taxpayers. must be prepared to pay the 
salaries necessary to secure for the essential positions in. their 
Government properly qualified employees. Congress is not 
relieved of its responsibility when it appropriates sufficient 
funds. to pay the necessary salaries. It owes a duty to the 
public to take steps to prevent administrators from using these 
salaries for friends or favorites not fitted for the jobs. The 
classification. act of 1923 recognized this principle. It spe- 
cifically required that the class specifications should set forth 
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for each class “the minimum qualifications required for the 
satisfactory performance of such duties and tasks.” This re- 
quirement is inadequately and ineffectively met by the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board, and until it is met fully and effec- 
tively Congress can not prevent waste of the money it appro- 
priates for salaries. Two things are necessary: First, to estab- 
lish definite standards to govern entrance into a class, whether 
by original appointment through the civil service or by selec- 
tion for promotion by the administrators, and, second, to re- 
quire a central controlling agency, such as the Civil Service 
Commission, to make sure that 75 candidate for the position 
ssesses the prescribed qualifications. 

P The steps just enumerated are necessary to prevent adminis- 
trators from abusing lump-sum appropriations by having the 
positions of favorites raised in classification to a higher grade, 
getting the funds for this course by abolishing low-grade posi- 
tions or by holding down the salaries of subordinate employees 
deserving of increases to the higher salary rates within their 
grade because of their efficiency. 

The classifying agency must exert far greater control over 
advancement from rate to rate within the grade than the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board has done. Administrators should 
not be free, uncontrolled, to jump a favorite from rate to 
rate within the grade, one step at a time as the classification 
act provides, but with only a constructive interval between 


mps. 

"it the administrators abuse this feature of the classification 
act, it may be necessary for Congress to restore a provision 
which was in the act as it originally passed the House and as 
it was approved by the Senate Committee on Civil Service. 
According to this proyision salary advancements within the 
grade were limited to one a year and that one to the next higher 
rate. This provision limiting advancements to one a year went 
out of the bill in the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
Something may be said in favor of its elimination, provided the 
classifying agency and the Budget Bureau exert proper control 
over administrators. Experience demonstrates, however, that 
administrators can not be left free and uncontrolled with a 
power to advance fayorites as rapidly as they will from bot- 
tom to top of the grade. 

The primary responsibility rests on the agency administering 
the classification act. It must develop effective control. If it 
fails in its obligation to the public, then Congress will have 
legislatively to deprive the administrators and the classifying 
agency of the freedom permitted them under this act. 

What the course of the agency administering the classifica- 
tion act should do is obyious. 

Under the powers conferred upon it by section 9 of the act 
it should make rules governing the advancement of employees 
from rate to rate within the grade. For many classes the 
rules should provide that administrators can not advance em- 
ployees to the higher rates of the grade without the expressed 
consent of the central agency after an affirmative showing of 
the exceptional efficiency of the employee. 

For each class set up within a grade the salary rates must 
be appropriate for that class. If the highest rates for a grade 
are too high to be appropriate for a given class of positions 
within that grade, the classifying agency should advise ad- 
ministrators that these higher rates can not be used for that 
class. If the lowest rates in the grade are too low to get the 
type of employees required, the classifying agency should not 
use them for that class of positions but should use the higher 
rates of the grade. Congress gave to the classifying agency 
the power to divide grades in order to make them fit precisely 
the classes of positions in the service. The classifying agency 
must use this power and not leave administrators free without 
restraint to use the whole range of the grade for each position 
allocated to that grade regardless of the precise nature of its 
duties and responsibilities. Congress limited the central con- 
trolling agency by establishing broad grades within which it 
had to keep; it was expected to use discretion in applying these 
rates, and to keep the salaries for each class appropriate to 
that class, 

The Budget Bureau should take steps to aid in bringing this 
matter of salary advancements within the class under proper 
fiscal control. Heads of departments can be required to show 
separately the amounts requested for efficiency increments 
indicating how that amount is to be distributed among the 
seyeral classes of positions for which appropriations are asked. 
The Budget Bureau and Congress will then have data regard- 
ing how it is proposed to apply the provisions regarding effi- 
‘ciency increments in the next year. If Congress wishes to go 
so far, it can appropriate as a separate item the amount it 
grants for efficiency increments, so that the administrators 
can not go further in this matter than Congress directs, 
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fhe average provision through which Congress attempted to 
control the departments in the past year, and the similar 
provision being adopted for the coming year, are temporary 
expedients obviously unsatisfactory. They are broad, sweep- 
ing, and general, They do not take into consideration the 
detailed facts in the individual cases. They are too readily 
circumyented by the ingenious administrator. By doing an in- 
justice to a deserving employee he may get means of jumping 
a favorite, and still be within the average. Justice to the 
public and to the employees is not to be achieved through any 
such average short cut. 

The administration of the classification act must be put into 
the hands of a competent agency. The Bureau of Efficiency 
has from the earliest opposed the type of centrol control that 
Congress adopted in the classification act. Satisfactory results 
can not be secured by intrusting the administration of an act 
to its most vicious opponent. [Applause.] 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have taken 
this occasion to make some observations in reference to the 
appropriations that the Congress has been making during the 
last three or four years under the Budget for the work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This commission was estab- 
lished in 1887, largely for regulating purposes, and with duties 


‘quasi judicial in character. Rate making is a legislative func- 


tion, and when the Interstate Commerce Commission acts, it 
acts because of power that has been delegated to it by Con- 
gress. It would be impractical for Congress to fix railroad 
rates directly. We do it through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to whom we have delegated that power. There- 
fore, when the Interstate Commerce Commission acts with 
reference to these rate-making and regulatory functions it 
acts as an agent of Congress. In reference to those matters 
pertaining to appropriations for the carrying on of this work 
we ought always to bear in mind that it is the agent of this 
Congress, and that it is not a part of any one of the 10 large 
departments of the Government presided over by a Cabinet 
officer and responsible directly to the President. 

Under the Budget Bureau they have been making their 
estimates just as the departments have been making them. 
When it comes time to compare the total of the estimates of 
the departments and the independent offices with the total 
receipts of the Government, and a cut is deemed necessary, 
the practice seems to be for the Budget Bureau to make a 
more or less arbitrary and horizontal cut throughout the 10 
departments of the Government, including the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This has now happened for three years. 

The result has been to seriously hamper the commission in 
earrying out the rate-fixing and other regulatory duties im- 
posed upon it by Congress. Of course, it must be borne in mind 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has no representa- 
tive in the Cabinet, and that it occupies a rather peculiar and 
unique position. We all know that the work of the commission 
has increased materially during the last two years. Yet these 
appropriations have decreased. The estimates of the commis- 
sion for the fiscal year 1923 were 85,649,500. The Budget's 
estimates showed a reduction of about $200,000, making it 
$5,344,970. In 1924 the commission’s estimates were $5,204,500 
and the Budget's estimates were $4,514,000. In 1925 the com- 
mission's estimates were $4,688,860 and the Budget's estimates 
for 1925 were $4,279,500. During all of this time their work 
was increasing materially every year, as I shall later demon- 
trate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, 
man yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I have had some communications 
from people throughout the country about appropriations for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In what respect, in this 
bill, does the committee fail to supply sufficient funds. What 
particular activity of the commission is hampered? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I shall come to that in a 
moment. For 1926 the commission, in its report to the Con- 
gress, estimated its needs at $7,364,496, and the Budget's esti- 
mates which were submitted to Congress amounted to only 
$4,913,500, a difference of close to two and a haif million 
dollars. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to say, however, that the 
Committee on Appropriations gaye a great deal of time to this 
item in their bill and that as a result of hearings held by that 
committee they have increased the Budgets figures about 
$2,000,000, granting to the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
sum substantially close to that which it requested Congress to 
appropriate. I think that answers the question of the gentle- 


man from Texas, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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| Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, That answers it, except the ex- 
tent to which any particular branch of that activity will be 
curtailed if the appropriation is not granted. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Let me now call attention to 
the Budget cuts. The general account was cut $218,000. In 
this account is included the general work of the commission. 
The statistical or accounts division was cut between $500,000 
and $600,000. That would very seriously have interfered with 
the compilation of the work growing out of the yaluation pro- 
ceedings leading to a recapture of the earnings of some of the 
diyidend-paying roads under the provisions of the transporta- 
tion act. The inspection and safety-appliance work was cut 
$200,000. The valuation division appropriation was cut nearly 
$1,400,000. The commission requested $2,369,626. It will be 
seen that this very substantial cut would have postponed the 
completion of this work several years. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman is talking 
of what would have happened if the Appropriation Committee 
had not done what it has done? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes. When this matter was 
brought to the attention of the Committee on Appropriations 
at the hearings it went into the matter exhaustively, and, as I 
have heretofore said, that committee added to the figures sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget something like $2,000,000. 

Mr. SANDLIN, Two million two hundred and twelve thou- 
sand dollars, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In doing so it seems to me the 
committee has appreciated to the full extent the work of the 
commission and the peculiar position that the commission occu- 
pies in our Government as an agency of Congress for rate 
making and regulatory purposes, 

The Budget Bureau has not appreciated this, All of this 
time that the Budget has been cutting the commission’s appro- 
priations the work of the commission has been increasing mate- 
rially. I mention this at this time in the hope that a year from 
now a different policy will prevail in the Bureau of the Budget 
and that that bureau will appreciate the fact that the commis- 
sion is an agency of the Congress, carrying out a legislative 
function, and that it will treat the estimates of that commis- 
sion in that light. 

Now, as to this increase in work. Take the formal proceed- 
ings before the commission. In the year 1906 they amounted 
in all to 74 per year, in 1924 they had increased to 1,332. Take 

the general investigations; that is, extension rate investiga- 
tions over a certain territory. In 1900 they amounted to 8 
and in 1920 they had increased to 30. In 1923 they were 28. 
In 1924, due largely to the decrease in appropriations as sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget, they were curtailed down 
to 11. Take suspensions. In 1906 they amounted to 25 and in 
1924 they had risen to 316. Here is the situation: The rail- 
road puts into effect a new rate.. That railroad files it and in 
80 days it goes into effect, unless some one protests it and asks 
for a suspension, These suspension cases apply to those pro- 
tests and the hearings upon them. Under the law the commis- 
sion must sit and hear them and decide within 120 days. That 
means that these cases take precedence over others, and if you 
do not give the commission adequate help and they must give 
precedence to these cases, then it means that those other cases 
upon which there is no time limit drag along and are taken up 
whenever they can be. The railroad can get precedence on 
these cases, for the commission must decide in 120 days. But 
the lone shipper who has a complaint on an existing rate does 
not have the benefit of any time limit. He suffers more than 
anyone else in this policy of curtailment. 

Now, in the year 1906 there were disposed of 63 cases from 
the formal docket, In 1924 the increased output from that 
formal docket alone had risen to 1,316 cases. This alone indi- 
cates a great increase in the work of the commission. The 
reports of the decisions of the commission are printed and are 
available to the public. In 1906 there were 32 decisions re- 
ported consisting of 251 pages. In 1924 there were 1,663 
printed decisions and opinions covering 7,760 pages, again an 
evidence of increase in the work. Now, in 1923 there were 
pending undecided 1,906 of the formal cases before the com- 
mission, and this number has increased in 1924 to 2,076. This 
is evidence that the commission is slowing up in disposing of 
its cases through inadequate help. At the time when the Bu- 
reau of the Budget was first started the commission was prac- 
tically current in its work. The cases were heard just as soon 
as the litigants wanted to have them heard, and the cases were 
determined very shortly after their submission. As a result 
of this curtailment program, which the Committee on Appro- 
priations has put a stop to at this session of Congress—as a 
result of all of this—the commission now has 2,076 cases pend- 
ing. Instead of being current with their work they are now 


600 days behind on the formal docket, and 300 days behind on 
the special docket. Gentlemen, there is no sound economy in 
the curtailment of moneys which is at once reflected in the 
curtailment of such important work. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Does the gentleman propose a recommenda- 
tion now? I am in full sympathy with the line of the gentle- 
man’s message. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. I said, I think before 
the gentleman came in, that the Committee on Appropriations, 
recognizing that the Bureau of the Budget had been starving 
this independent office of the Government long enough, in- 
creased the appropriations over the figures of the Budget by 
$2,212,000, and I want to commend the committee for the way 
in which they went about this. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Does the gentleman think this increase will 
greatly relieve the congestion? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota, 
at all. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. If the gentleman will permit, 
what are the formal cases; what distinguishes them from the 
informal cases? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The formal cases are those 
set down for hearing and argument. They are disputed, and 
they are placed upon a calendar. Testimony is taken and 
arguments heard. The informal cases are where complaints 
are made and are adjusted without any formal hearings by 
getting the parties together, a sort of arbitration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wonder if I can have about 
five minutes additional? 

Mr. WASON. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I thank the gentleman. Now, 
I would like to call attention to this particular “ penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish” policy. In the last six months there were 
112 hearings held here in the city of Washington that ordi- 
narily would have been held out in the field, and under those 
112 hearings there were brought to the city of Washington 
1,097 people, consisting of parties litigant, their counsel, and 
their witnesses, paying transportation down to Washington, 
putting up with outrageous prices for room and food, and all 
of that while staying here; and then transportation from here 
back home. If they had six examiners out in the field, such 
as has been the case, these cases would have all been deter- 
mined out in the field. These shippers would have been saved 
this expense. This sort of policy, let me say, just simply adds 
more and more to this centralization of every thing here in 
Washington. Who gets the benefit of it? Well, the hotel 
keepers, the railroad companies who carry the parties, and the 
lawyers who charge good-sized fees here in Washington. Cer- 
tainly nobody out home profits therefrom. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. RUBBY. Do I understand the commission pays all these 
expenses of the people who come here? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, no; they are paid by the 
parties litigant. 

Mr. RUBEY. I did not think so. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The commission would pay the 
expenses of the examiners going out into the field and their 
salary. Now, there is something further. Congress a year ago 
passed an amendment to the transportation act whereby about 
40,000 claims have been filed with the commission, made neces- 
sary by a Supreme Court decision, which amendment passed 
both Houses without a dissenting vote. That has entailed a 
great deal of additional work upon the commission, and the 
Bureau of the Budget in going over the estimates paid no at- 
tention Whatever to the great increase in the work of the eom- 
mission, and this added new increase, caused by this legisla- 
tion. Furthermore, we added to the safety appliance and in- 
spection force. They made no provision in respect to that. 
Let me say this in closing. 

They cut down the printing and binding item from $160,000 
to $124,000. The commission gets paid for all its printed and 
bound copies, and of course they are in demand all over the 
country. Not to have increased that item would have meant 


There is no question about it 


that the people who want to know what the commission is 


deciding would have no means of knowing anything about it 
except from the printed slips which go out, which are very 
easily lost. That part of the work of the commission is self- 
supporting; yet it was cut arbitrarily, just like the others, 
You will recall that in the transportation act there was a 
provision for the recapture of railroad earnings in excess of a 
fair return to be fixed by the commission. The present rate, as 
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I recall it, is 5% per cent. But in order that the Government | gress were invited to witness this demonstration, I remember 


might realize on the recapture the valuation work must be 
completed. All of the field work is completed now. What 
remains is the office work. It is hoped that that work can be 
completed within two or three years’ time; but until that work 
is completed the recapture of money under the recapture clause 
can not even commence. Yet by the failure to provide the com- 
mission with adequate moneys the valuation work would be so 
far retarded as to put it over for 8 years or 10 years. It is 
estimated that there is now coming to the Government under 
this recapture clause somewhere between $80,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000. Now, there is no sound economy in the Budget Bureau 
cutting down an agency like that. [Applause.] I hope that 
when next year’s Budget is made up that the Bureau of the 
Budget will have experienced a pronounced change in their 
attitude toward the work of the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minntes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MoCurntic]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to 
address the House when there are so many Members present. 
There was published on the editorial page of the Washington 
Post, under date of January 16, excerpts from the congres- 
sional and other published records, an article headed, “Take 
your choice.” In substance, this editorial covered certain 
testimony which had been given by high officials of our Gov- 
ernment relative to the effect of a bomb when dropped from 
an airplane fer the purpose of sinking a ship. The Secretary 
of the Navy stated that a 2,000-pound bomb striking the deck 
of a ship would not cause any damaging effect. In a parallel 
column there was printed another statement, quoting Gen. 
John J. Pershing, Theodore Roosevelt, jr., Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, and John W. Weeks, Secretary of War, in which they 
said that a bomb dropped from the air striking the water near 
a ship would cause the same to be sunk. The article follows: 

TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

Extract from report of hearing Extract from report of the joint 
by House Committee on Naval Af- board on results of aviation and 
fairs, January 8, 1925, the Secre- ordnance tests, June and July, 
tary of the Navy on the stand: 1921: 

“Would the explosion of a 18, Aircraft carrying high-ca- 
2,000-pound bomb on a battleship's pacity high-explosive bombs of 
deck jam the turrets and shell sufficient size have adequate of- 
shock the crew? asked Repre- fensiye power to sink or seriously 
sentative MCCLEINTIC, of Oklahoma. damage any naval vessel at pres- 

“We know it will not; our ex- ent constructed, provided such 
periments show that statement is projeetiles can be placed in the 
absolutely untenable and ridicu- water close alongside the vessel. 
lous,’ replied Mr, Wilbur. 8 

JOHN J. PERSHING, 
Senior Member. 
Approved : 

THEO. ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
Approved : 

Joux W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. Chairman, I bave been interested in the development of 
aircraft ever since I became a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. I have been in the minority, in that my views 
have not been supported by a great many members of this 
committee. Inasmuch as I made the inquiry of the Secretary 
of the Navy which caused him to answer as he did, I feel it 
is my duty to make some further observations at this time in 
relation to this subject. The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Wil- 
bur, takes the position that a 2,000-pound bomb when dropped 
from the air on the deck of a ship will not do any great 
damage to same, and it can be construed from a statement 
published in this morning’s Washington Post that he does not 
feel that aircraft in the future will play an important part 
in the defense of our Nation, for the reason that improvements 
have been made in antiaircraft guns which are to be used for 
the purpose of destroying planes when attacking from. the air. 
I am not in accord with his views on this subject, for I believe 
that if a 2,000-pound bomb filled with T. N. T. would strike 
the deck of a ship in close proximity to its turrets, the force 
of the explosion would disarrange some part of the machinery 
and probably cause certain guns to be put out of commission, 
even if the same did not sink the ship. 

Everyone knows that after the war with Germany 10 of 
her vessels were turned over to the United States conditioned 
that the same be destroyed. A great many Members of Con- 


that the largest of these ships, a former German cruiser, was 
sunk by a bomb when it struck the water close to the side of 
the ship, and in addition, if my memory serves me correctly, 
every ship attacked by planes was soon sunk. Therefore, 1 
can not conceive of any good reason why the Secretary should 
take this position. 

When the Secretary was before the Nayal Affairs Committee 
it was brought out in the hearing that a special board had been 
appointed by him to give careful thought and consideration to 
the question of aircraft, When I asked the Secretary if any 
member of this board had ever had any experience or been con- 
nected with any branch of the service dealing with aircraft, he 
answered “No.” In view of this remarkable situation I believe 
that anyone can deduct for himself or draw on his imagination 
as to the kind of report this board will make. I can not con- 
ceive of any good reason for appointing a board to make an 
Investigation of a subject composed entirely of members who 
have never had any actual experience with the subject they are 
to investigate, unless this action was taken with some delib- 
erate purpose in mind; therefore, regardless of what kind of 
report is made on this subject, there will be those who will say 
that the Secretary would have acted far wiser by making selec- 
tions which would have represented all activities of the Navy. 

In an article appearing in the Washington Post to-day the 
Secretary of the Navy attempted to explain his position with 
respect to his testimony given in this connection. He makes 
the statement that this board is conducting and carrying on an 
exhaustive- investigation and that shortly it will make a 
voluminous report. He also calls attention to the fact that 
the probability of hitting a ship with a bomb dropped from the 
air is practically negligible if the target is protected by a pur- 
suit plane. In contrast to this statement, L wish to call the 
attention of the House to the article recently published in the 
Saturday Evening Post, in which General Mitchell states that 
when the flying planes of the Army were making preparations 
to go out over the ocean, for the purpose of demonstrating their 
ability to drop bombs on the vessels. turned over to us by the 
Allies to be sunk, the pilots of these planes were given special 
training and instruction. In Chesapeake Bay targets, stil] and 
moving, were used for this purpose until a great degree of 
efficiency was developed, and more targets were hit than 
missed. This article also calls attention and gives reason why 
our main defense in the future must depend to a large extent 
upon the development of aircraft. 

There are those in the Navy who believe that antiaircraft 
guns will be sufficient to protect our ships in case of war; yet 
the statement has been made by a number of those who fiew 
planes in the late war with Germany that only about 1 shot 
out of every 100,000 fired by antiaircraft guns made a hit; 
therefore I am of the opinion that if our Navy is to depend 
on antiaircraft guns alone to defend it from enemy planes in 
case of war our fighting forees will be defeated before we get 
half started. 

Recently I had a conference with a certain official in the 
Navy who oceupies a prominent position, and he admitted to 
me that whenever an enemy could destroy our aircraft defense 
then the fleet would be at their mercy. I have made the state- 
ment on numerous oceasions in the past, and I am still of the 
Same opinion, that as long as this Nation is able to maintain a 
superior air force just that long will we be able to keep any 
army from ever landing on our shores. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the old slogan used to be, “ The battleship is 
the backbone of the navy.“ New inventions have brought about 
new results, and while the battleship may be the backbone it 
will never be called on to perform any service in battle until 
after aircraft has played its part, and if the enemy fleet of 
aitships is superior to ours, then the so-called backbone will 
not be able to function very long. I think we have the cart 
before the horse, and that the time has come for the people 
of this country to order that conditions be reversed so that 
proper attention and support may be given to the most impor- 
tant arm of our defense, 

The Navy is charged with the responsibility, more than any 
other bureau of our Government, to defend the shores of our 
Nation. If the Secretary and his special board, none of whom 
have had any experience in dealing with matters of this kind, 
are not willing to recognize this branch of our defense, which 
is of vital importance to the welfare of our country, then it 
would be better for Congress to pass a bill consolidating all 
aircraft under a separate bureau or turn the same over to the 
Army and let it be developed in an efficient manner under the 
Secretary of War and General Mitchell A great many have 


felt for a long time that there were these in the Navy who were 
quietly doing everything in their power to keep the subject af 
aircraft from obtaining proper consideration and recognition, 
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I can easily surmise why it is hard for a man schooled along 
certain lines to grasp new ideas. The majority of the admirals 
in the Navy are graduates from the Naval Academy. They 
were taught that the battleship is superior to every other kind 
of defense used on the sea. Aircraft was developed within the 
last 10 years, and for this reason it is rather hard for a person 
to change his mind after he has passed a certain period in life. 

It is for this reason I haye given notice that I would intro- 
duce a bill for the purpose of making it mandatory that every 
midshipman attending the Naval Academy at Annapolis in the 
future be given certain training relative to the use of air- 
craft. I know that a course should be provided so that those 
who desire to specialize in aircraft may have an opportunity of 
doing so. It is inconceivable to believe that any one, either in 
the “Army or Navy, will ever say that the cadets or midshipmen 
who are to take charge of the armies or navies in the future 
should not be given technical instruction along these lines. 

I am much pleased that we have developed airships in a 
very satisfactory manner. We have in this Nation a monopoly 
when it comes to the supply of helium, which is the only 
noninflammable and noncombustible gas that can be used in 
ships of this type. At the present time great quantities of this 
gas are going to waste in my home State, Oklahoma. I have 
felt that it would be wise to continue development along this 
line. The Shenandoah has a net carrying capacity of about 
70,000 pounds. It has been demonstrated that ships of this 
type can carry as a part of their equipment a number of sus- 
pended planes, which can be launched from the air. These 
planes, after performing service, can fly underneath the mother 
ship and reattach themselves. To me this is a very important 
result, and I think it wise and expedient for the Navy to 
undertake the construction of larger dirigibles so that we may 
have airships that can fly back and forth across the sea with 
ease. Vessels of this type will encourage commercial navi- 
gation for the reason travel in such ships will be as safe, if 
not safer, than traveling on trains. 

Many of you remember that the English Government com- 
pleted a great airship which was to be turned over to the 
United States. This ship in some way caught fire, exploded 
in mid-air, which resulted in the death of nearly everyone 
aboard. A little later the Italian Government completed a 
large dirigible, and in some way something happened to cause 
it to explode, and not a soul was left to tell the tale. Very 
soon thereafter in this Nation there were those in the Navy 
who proposed that the only ship of this type of any conse- 
quence in the world, the Shenandoah, should make a trip to the 
North Pole. 

I opposed this proposition, feeling and believing that if the 
ship went to a section of the country where no kind of relief or 
assistance could be given in case of distress, the same might 
result in a total loss, and in the hearings before the committee, 
I prophesied if the trip was made, that the ship would never 
return. Practically every member of the committee, except 
my colleague, Congressman Taytor of West Virginia, favored 
this trip to the North Pole. However, President Coolidge took 
a hand, and it is to his credit that this kind of foolishness was 
‘stopped. I do not know whether there are those in the Navy 
who would like to have seen a third ship destroyed or not. I 
do know that if the Shenandoah had taken this trip and for 
nny reason failed to return, the construction of airships would 
have receiyed such a black eye in the future that development 
would have been seriously retarded. I am glad that the Shenan- 
doah and the Los Angeles have proved to be sea and land 
worthy, and I look forward with pleasure to the time when 
more airships and flying planes and fewer battleships will be 
constructed. 

In the future every engagement, either on land or sea, must 
depend on aircraft for success; therefore it behooves every 
citizen of this Nation to take an interest in the kind of de- 
fense that will make our Army and our Navy more efficient. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WASON. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. TIL Sox, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11505 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


i LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 

To Mr. Broom, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Boyce, for four days, on account of important 
business. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


REFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. The bill (H. R. 11363) to restore to the 
public domain certain lands within the Casa Grande Ruins 
National Monument, and for other purposes, was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. That committee desires that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
Without objection, the Chair will so rerefer it. 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same. 

H. R. 11308. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 19, 
1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 819. A 
joint resolution granting permission to Mrs. Louis M. Bennett 
to erect a memorial in memory of Lieut. Louis Bennett as a 
gift to the people of the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1227). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
2842. An act to provide for compulsory school attendance, for 
the taking of a school census in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1241). Re- 
5 88 8 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 4114. A 
bill authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Colo- 
rado River near Lee Ferry, Ariz,; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1242). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 10287. 
A bill authorizing preliminary examination and survey of the 
Caloosahatchee River, in Florida, with a view to the control 
of floods; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1248). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 660. An act for 
the relief of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1228). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. S. 1893. 
An act to refund certain duties paid by the Nash Motors Co.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1229). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 2139. An act for 
the relief of the estate of Walter A. Rich, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1230). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Committee on Claims. S. 2458. An act 
to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the Swedish Goy- 
ernment for the losses sustained by its nationals in the sinking 
of the Swedish fishing boat Lilly; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1231). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2503. An act 
for the relief of W. H. King; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1232). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: Committee on Claims. S. 2534. 
An act for the relief of J. E. Saucier; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1233). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: Committee on Claims. S. 2714. An 
act for the relief of John F. Malley; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1234). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2774. An act 
for the relief of G. Ferlita; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1235). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 
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Mr. MCREYNOLDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7744. A 
bill for the relief of Wesley T. Eastep; without. amendment 
18 No. 1236). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8538. A 
bill for the relief of Frank A. Forsland; without amendment 
8 No. 1237). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8037. A 
bill for the relief of the Mallory Steamship Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1238). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House: 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2292. A 
bill for the relief of Joel ©. Clore; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1239). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 2879. An act 
for the relief of James E. Jenkins; with an amendment (Rept, 
No. 1240). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11653) granting a pension to Oscar C. Settle; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11693) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion A. Hey; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 11722) to create a real 
estate commission for the District of Columbia; to define, regu- 
late, and license real-estate brokers and real-estate salesmen; 
and to provide a penalty for a violation of the provisions 
hereof; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11723) to protect the public 
against frand by prohibiting the sale or shipment in interstate 
or foreign commerce of misbranded articles, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11724) defining the home 
port of vessels, fixing the place for recording mortgages, bills 
of sale, and other documents, and validating documents for 
vessels heretofore issued and all vessel conveyances and mort- 
gages and recording thereof heretofore made; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11725) to legalize a pier and 
wharf at York River at Gloucester Banks, near Gloucester 
Point, Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11726) to authorize the 
creation of a national memorial in the Harney National Forest; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McKENZIB: Resolution (H. Res. 407) for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 518; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11727) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edmond Willis; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 11728) granting an 
increase of pension to Katherine Kraft; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 11729) for the relief of Fred B. 
Manders; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11780) for the relief of W. K. Crow; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11781) granting a 
pension to Frank H. Oliver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 11782) grant- 
ing a pension to Maria E. Ross; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEX: A bill (H. R. 11733) granting a pension 
to Julia A. Spriger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11734) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Spring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FLEETWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting an 
increase of pension to Nancy P. Andrews; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 11736) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie L. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11737) authorizing pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys of sundry rivers with a 
8 the control of their floods; to the Committee on Flood 

ntrol. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11738) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of George A. McKenzie, 
alias William A. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 11739) granting an in- 
2 of pension to John H. Steiner; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. MAJOR of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11740) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Hayes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11741) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sophronia Burden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11742) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Munday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11743) granting a pension to 
Alice Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 11744) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah Moore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11745) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret A. Brothers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 11746) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah E. Cushing; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 11747) granting a pension 
to Thomas Kinney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 11748) for the relief 
of Daniel Kennedy; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3480. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Vineland, N. J., in opposition to Senate bill 8218; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

3481. By Mr. BERGER: Memorial of the common council of 
the city of Milwankee, favoring the retaining of Muscle Shoals 
by the Government and its development and operation for the 
benefit of the Nation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3482. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition of citizens of Marianna, 
Ark., protesting against the passage of the compulsory Sunday 
observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. . 

8483. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Boston Municipal 
Council, United States War Veterans, Boston, Mass., recom- 
mending early and favorable action on the Knutson pension 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3484. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Sylpho Nathol Co. 
Boston, Mass., urging favorable action on recommendation of 
the President and the Postmaster General relative to increas- 
ing postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


¢ SENATE 
Monpay, January 19, 1925 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, ever the same in Thy tenderness, in Thy loving 
sympathy and the constancy of Thy care. We come this 
morning recognizing Thy goodness to us. Thou art indeed a 
God that never fails in promises, though we, alas, too often 
forget the hand that is guiding our path. Hear us to-day, 
we beseech of Thee. Grant unto ns the guidance of Thy grace 
and enable us to fulfill every obligation as in Thy sight and for 
Thy glory. We humbly ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday, January 15, 
1925, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


COOPERATION IN LAW ENFORCEMENT BY NORWAY 


Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have read 
a very brief statement in the way of an Associated Press dis- 
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patch from Oslo, Norway, which I think is worthy of a place 
in the Rrconb as a manifestation of international decency 
and amity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
elerk will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

NORWAY TO COMBAT RUM RUNNING IN UNITED STATES 
« {By the Associated Press) 

OsLO, Norway, January 17.—The Norwegian eGovernment is con- 
sidering legislation to prevent the participation of Norwegian vessels 
in the rum-running trade to the United States, which is characterized 
here as a discredit to the flag. 

The foreign office through its legation in Washington has obtained 
the names of 10 Norwegian vessels identified as among those on rum 
row, and the list has been sent to the Shipowners“ Association and 
Ministry of Justice for further action. 

The Shipowners’ Association already had cautioned masters against 
rum running, warning that it would refuse assistance to vessels run- 
ning foul of the American laws, and the Government has also issued 
u warning that vessels caught in American waters would not receive 
the support of this country's official representatives. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations if 
there is any intimation from any other nation with which 
we maintain amicable relations of similar action to prevent 
their citizens from thus engaging in violations of the laws 
ef the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Up to this time there has been no intimation 
of that kind. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to express the 
hope that other nations will follow the splendid example set 
by Norway. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9804) to amend the act entitled “An act to create a 
commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or 
convert obligations of foreign governments held by the 
United States of America, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 9, 1922, as amended February 28, 1923, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. . 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 11308) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and 
prior fiscal years, to- provide urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, and for other 
purposes, and it was thereupon signed by the President pro 
tempore. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES (S. DOG. NO. 185) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
report of the National Academy of Sciences, submitted pur- 
suant to law, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill just received from the 
House may be laid before the Senate and read. 

The bill (H. R. 9804) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
create a commission authorized under certain conditions to 
refund or convert obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States of America, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 9, 1922, as amended February 28, 1923, was 
read the first time by title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the act of February 9, 1922, as amended, 
creating and establishing the World War Foreign Debt Commission 
be, and hereby is, further amended so that section 4 of said act of 
February 9, 1922, shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and 
determine at the end of two years from February 9, 1925.“ 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
immediately considered. It is merely extending the life of the 
commission two years. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is there any other change in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a word. It is exactly the same as the 
Senate bill which we passed. I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


LEXINGTON-CONCORD. BESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Pursuant to Honse Joint Resolution 259, establishing a com- 
mission for the participation of the United States in the ob- 
servance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Lexington and Concord, etc., approved January 14, 
1925, the President pro tempore appointed Mr. BUTLER, Mr. 
PEPPER, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts mem- 
bers of the commission on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. FERRIS presented memorials numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Ravenna, Shelby, Carson City, Middleton, 
Sullivan, Clare, Copemish, Levering, Elmira, Reed City, Cen- 
tral Lake, Eyart, Flint, Farwell, Harrison, Sigma, Osceo 
Coleman, Mount Pleasant, and Big Rapids, all in the State o 
Michigan, remonstrating against the passage of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Current Topic 
Club, of Owosso, and the Marshall Monday Club, of Marshall, 
-both in the State of Michigan, favoring the participation of 
the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice under the terms of the so-called Harding-Hughes plan, 
15 which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 

ons. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Valdosta, Ga., praying for the passage of 
legislation amending the so-called farm loan law so as also 
to extend to the working classes of the United States—to 
mechanics, artisans, clerks, bookkeepers, miners, railroad and 
factory employees, and others—the privilege of borrowing 
money from the Government on long and easy terms and at a 
low rate of interest, for the purpose of buying and improving 
their own homes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr, CAPPER presented a resolution of the First Baptist 
Church, of McPherson, Kans., fayoring the participation of 
the United States in the Permanent Court of International 
Justice under the terms of the so-called Harding-Hughes plan, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition numerously aga by sundry 
citizens of Welborn Community, Kansas City, Kans., pra 
for the passage of the so-called Cramton bill, being the bill 
(H. R. 6645) to amend the national prohibition act, to provide 
a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Department, to de- 
fine its powers and duties, and to place its personnel under the 
civil service act, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented the petition of Mrs. S. A. 
Caruthers and sundry other citizens of Hamburg, Iowa, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Cramton bill, being the 
bill (H. R. 6645) to amend the national prohibition act, to 
provide for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to define its powers and duties, and to place its per- 
sonnel under the civil service act, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. V. J. D. Kearny 
and sundry other citizens of Osage, in the State of Iowa, 
praying for the participation of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of the Women's Bible Class, 
signed by Mrs. Wilhelm Grovewold, president, at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, praying for the participation of the United States in 
the World Court under the terms of the so-called Goolidge 
plan, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 

ons. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution of the Woman’s Club, of 
Norwalk, Conn., favoring the participation of the United States 
in the World Court under the terms of the so-called Harding- 
Hughes plan, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Connecticut 
branch of the League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, of 
New Haven, Conn., favoring the participation of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice, under 
the terms of the so-called Coolidge plan, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of John Hay Lodge No. 61, 
Knights of Pythias, of Hartford, Conn., favoring the passage 
of legislation providing for the admission of certain aliens 
holding United States passports now stranded at various Euro- 
pen ports, which was referred to the Committee on Immi-- 
gration, 
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He also presented a petition of New Haven Union No. 1, 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of New Haven, Conn., 
praying for the passage of House bill 6645, proposing to amend 
the national prohibition act; to establish a bureau of prohibi- 
tion in the Treasury Department and to place its personnel 
under the civil service act, ete, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution of the Hartford (Conn.) Bap- 
tist Union, favoring the passage of House bill 6643, proposing 
to amend the national prohibition act; to establish a bureau of 
prohibition in the Treasury’ Department and to place its per- 
sonnel under the civil service act, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees of the post 
office at Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the passage of House 
hill 6896, providing for the placing of the reclassification of 
Government salaries under the Civil Service Commission, which 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented letters and a telegram in the nature of 
memorials from the’ Meriden Real Estate Board, of Meriden; 
the Connecticut Association of Real Estate Boards, of Stam- 
ford; and the Hartford Real Estate Board, of Hartford, all 
in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the passage 
of legislation providing for the creation of a permanent rent- 
control board in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Bridgeport Harbor No. 
10, American Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 849, to 
establish a system of retirement and pensions for the employees 
of the Lighthouse Service, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


CHILD LABOR 


Mr. SPENCER submitted resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Missouri relative to the proposed 
child-labor amendment to the Constitution, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has submiited to the 
several States for ratification an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, giving Congress the power to regulate the labor of all 
persons under i8 years of age; and 

Whereas this house, though opposed to the commercialization of 
childhood, believes. that this should be prevented without undue in- 
fringement on the rights of the State or the individual rights of the 
people; and 

Whereas the regulation of child labor by Congress under proposed 
amendment Would mean an additional army of bureaucrats, acting as 
snooping agents, invading onr homes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this house that this amendment 
should be rejected; that the Congress of the United States should 
offer an amendment that will give the Congress of the United States 
the unquestioned rights to forbid the entry of any product into the 
interstate or foreign commerce that has been produced through or by 
the commerelalization of child labor; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from Missouri, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (H. R. 6860) to authorize each of the judges of the 
United States District Court for the District of Hawaii to hold 
sessions of the said court separately at the same time (Rept. 
No. 891) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8369) to extend the period in which relief may 
be granted accountable officers of the War and Nayy Depart- 
ments, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 892), 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE also, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 3913) to extend for 
an additional period of three years the effective period of the 
act entitled “An act to amend section 51 of chapter 4 of the 
Judicial Code,” approved September 19, 1922, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 893) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A 58 1829) for the relief of the Hunter-Brown Co. (Rept. 

0. 5 

A bill (II. R. 2258) for the relief of James J. McAllister 
(Rept. No. 895) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 6660) for the relief of Picton Steamship Co. 


(Ltd.), owner of the British steamship Picton (Rept. No. 


Mr. CAPPER also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4610) for the relief of the estate 
of Filer McCloud, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 897) thereon. 

PRECEDENTS AND DECISIONS OF THE SENATE 

Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
Senate Resolution 284, with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. : 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
Aenean submitted by Mr. Curtis December 13, 1924, as 

ollows: 


Resolved, That the Precedents and Decisions on Points of Order in 
the United States Senate, revised and indexed to and including the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, be printed in one volume as a Senate document 
and that 1,000 additional copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 


The amendment was to strike out all after the word “ Re- 
solved“ and insert: ` 


That the Secretary of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be revised and indexed the Precedents and Decisions on 
Points of Order in the United States Senate to and including the 
Sixty-eighth Congress; that the same be printed in one volume as a 
Senate document; and that 1,000 additional copies be printed for the 
use of the Senate, 


The amendment was agreed to. g 

The resolution as amended was agréed to. 

NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 184) 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred the report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 302), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the annual report of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, be printed ag a 
Senate document, 


TAXATION OF INCOMES, CORPORATIONS, AND INITERITANCES 
(S. DOO. NO. 136) 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred the compilation under direction of H. H. B. Meyer, 
director legislative reference service, Library of Congress, rela- 
tive to taxation of incomes, corporations, and inheritances in 
certain foreign countries, reported a resolution (S. Res. 303), 
which was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “ Taxation of Incomes, Corpo- 
rations, and Inheritances in Certain Foreign Countries” be printed as 
a Senate document. 


Mr. KING. That is the manuscript submitted by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]? 
Mr. MOSES. It is. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. . 
SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
(S. DOC. NO. 183) 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which 
was referred the twenty-seventh report of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 304), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Report of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the year ended March 1, 1924, be 
printed, with illustrations, as a Senate document. 


AMERICAN CLAIMS AND GERMAN REPARATIONS (S. bog. NO. 187) 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred an article on American claims and German repara- 
tions by Joseph Conrad Fehr, counsel for the United States 
before the American-German Claims Arbitration in Washing- 
ton, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 305), which was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the article entitled “American Claims and German 
Reparations,” be printed as a Senate document. 


CERTAIN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
with amendments the bill (S. 3633) to amend the printing act 
approved January 12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of 
certain Goyernment publications and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. I will 
say to the Senate that the bill accomplishes nothing except to 
give definitive statutory authority to carry out certain regula- 
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tions made by the Joint Committee on Printing under the 
authority given to the committee by the printing act of 1895. 
The bill provides for the definite discontinuance of certain 
Government publications which have been discontinued by reg- 
ulation of the committee. The total saving effected will be 
between $20,000 and $30,000 a year in the printing fund. While 
the authority of the committee to deal with the matter by 
reguiation is undoubted, nevertheless some succeeding com- 
mittee might restore the publications, and the committee feels 
it better to effect by legislation that which the committee has 
already done by regulation. K 

* The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I do not object, but I want to inquire of the 
Senator whether the bill limits the powers of the committee to 
order the discontinuance of some of the governmental publica- 
tions, so many of which have been absolutely innocuous and 
useless. 

Mr. MOSES. Not at all, I will say to the Senator. The 
powers of the committee remain absolutely undisturbed. The 
only purpose of the measure is to prevent a restoration of those 
publications by some more liberal-minded Committee on Print- 
ing in the future. 5 

Mr. KING. I hope the committee has gone through the list 
of useless publications and eliminated a very large number of 
them. 

Mr. MOSES. The committee, since I have had the honor to 
be chairman of it, has eliminated almost 200 periodicals which 
were printed at public expense. I will say to the Senator 
that during that period we have also been able to turn back to 
the W something like $5,000,000 of the appropriation for 
printing. 

Mr. KING. As the Senator knows, the offices of Senators 
and Representatives and public officials are eluttered with 
many of these useless publications that furnish no information 
to the public and certainly none to officials of the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“be,” to insert “and is hereby”; in line 11, after the word 
“newspaper,” to insert the words “or trade journal”; on 
page 3, line 1, to strike out the words “of executive depart- 


supplemental thereto, as provides for the preparation and printing of 
abridgment of messages and documents annually, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 
. PRINTING OF ANNUAL REPORTS 

Sro. 6. That the heads of the various executive departments, inde- 
pendent offices, and establishments of the Government are hereby au- 
thorized to discontinue the printing of any annual or special reports 
under their respective jurisdiction: Provided, That where the printing 
of such reports is discontinued the original copy thereof shall be kept 
on file in the office of the head of the respective executive department, 
Independent office, or establishment of the Government for public in- 
spection. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

CATHERINE V. COSTELLO 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, from the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses I report back favorably three resolutions, 
Senate Resolutions 288, 294, and 297. They all provide for 
the payment of certain sums to the families of deceased em- 
ployees of the Senate. They are in the usual form, and I ask 
unanimous consent for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair 
hears none, and the Clerk will report the first of the resolu- 
tions referred to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 288) submitted by Mr. Curtis De- 
cember 80, 1924, was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Catherine 
V. Costello, widow of William J. Costello, late a private of the Capitol 
police, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving -by law at the time of his death, sald sum to be considered 
as including funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


MARGARET BISHOP 8 
Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 


Senate Resolution 294, submitted by Mr. La Folkrrrn Janu- 
ary 8, 1925, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 


ments"; in line 3, in the subhead, to strike out “ abridge- |ẹsidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


ments“ and insert abridgement”; and, in line 8, to strike out 
reas and insert “abridgement,” so as to make the 
ill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 3 of the act providing for the public 
printing and binding and the distribution of public documents, ap- 
proved January 12, 1895, be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“PURCHASR OF PAPER 2 

“Sno. 3. The Joint Committee on Printing shall fix upon standards 
of paper for the different descriptions of publie printing and binding, 
and the Public Printer shall, under their direction, advertise in one 
newspaper or trade journal, published in each of stx cities, for sealed 
proposals to furnish the Government with paper, as specified in the 
sehedule to be furnished applicants by the Public Printer, setting forth 
in detail the quality and quantities required for the publie printing. 
And the Public Printer shall furnish samples of the standard of papers 
fixed upon to applicants therefor who sball desire to bid.“ 

; OFFICIAL REGISTER 

Sec. 2, That section 510 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and all acts or parts of acts amendatory thereof or supplemental 
thereto, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

NAVY YEARBOOK 


Soc. 3. That so much of the sundry civil appropriation act for 1911 
(36 Stats. L. p. 766), approved June 25, 1910, and all acts or parts 
of acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, as provides for 
the compilation and printing of the Navy Yearbook, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 

DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 

Sec, 4. That so much of section 89 of the printing act approved 
January 12, 1895, and all acts or parts of acts amendatory thereof or 
supplemental thereto, as limits the number of reports and documents 
that may be printed for official use to 1,000 copies, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 


ABRIDGMENT OF MESSAGES AND DOCUMENTS 


Sec. 5. That so much of section 73 of the printing act approved 
January 12, 1895, and all acts or parts of acts amendatory thereof or 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Margaret Bishop, widow of Arthur Bishop, late a private of the 
Capitol police, under direction of the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, 
a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances, 


ETHEL B. M'NEIL 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate Resolution 297, submitted by Mr. Sutesteap January 10, 
1925, reported it without amendment and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Ethel B. McNeil, widow of Robert J. McNeil, late a messenger acting as 
Assistant Doorkeeper of the Senate, under direction of the Sergeant 
at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ salary at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COUZENS: < f 

A bill (S. 3986) for the relief of Asaid Henry; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3987) granting a pension to Agnes B. Mowrer 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 3988) for the relief of Edward B. Sappington; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONARY: 

A bill (S. 3989) to authorize payments for municipal im- 
provements on reclamation proj and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and mation. 
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By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bili (S. 3990) for the relief of Sergeant Felix Prager; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3991) granting an increase of pension to Helen F. 
Nye; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 3992) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees“ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Lloyd B. 
Ward; and 

A bill (S. 3993) for the relief of David C. Dodds; to the 
Commiitee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3994) granting an increase of pension to Robert I. 
Sears; 

A bill (S. 3995) granting an increase of pension to Marina 
A. de Lucero; and 

A bill (S. 3996) granting a pension to William H. Gillen- 
waters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 3997) granting an increase of pension to Lanson O. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3998) granting certain lands to the city of Delta, 
State of Colorado, for public park and recreational grounds, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. BURSUM (for Mr. Lenroot) : 

A bill (S. 3999) granting an increase of pension to Leonidas 
Recob ; and 

A bill (S. 4000) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
J. Talbot; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 4001) granting a pension to Peter Shell; 
Committee on Pensions. ; 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4002) granting an increase of pension to Ida J. 
Gray (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

& bill (S. 4003) granting an increase of pension to Sidney 8. 
Pugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4004) to amend the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late steam engineering in the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 28, 1887; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. $ 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to waive all requirements in respect of grazing 
fees for the use of national forests during the calendar year 
1925; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

ISLE OF PINES TREATY 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as in open executive ses- 
sion I submit an amendment in the nature of reservations to 
the pending treaty between the United States and Cuba on the 
Isle of Pines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 10982) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1926, and for other purposes; and that the House 
had receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 2, 8; and 11 to the said bill, and had concurred 
therein severally with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that pursuant to the joint reso- 
lution approved January 14, 1925, establishing a commission 
for the participation of the United States in the observance 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord, authorizing an appropriation to be 
utilized in connection with such observance, and for other pur- 
poses, the Speaker had appointed Mr. F. W. DALLINGER, Mr, 
Morton D. Hurt, Mr. James A. GALLIVAN, and Mr. ANDREW 
J. MontTAGvE members of the said commission on the part 
of the House of Representatives. 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives receding 


to the 


from its disagreement to certain amendments of the Senate 
and concurring therein with amendments to House bill 10982, 

the Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill, 

which will be read. 

The action of the House of Representatives was read, as 
follows; 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 19, 1923. 

Resolved, That the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 2 to the bill (H. R. 10982) entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1926, and for other puk- 
poses,” and concurs therein, with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment Insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Those civilian positions in the field services under the several 
executive departments and independent establishments, the compensa- 
tion of which was fixed or limited by law but adjusted for the fiscal 
year 1925 under the authority and appropriations contained in the act 
entitled ‘An act making additional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, to enable the heads of the several executive 
departments and independent establishments to adjust the rates of 
compensation of civilian employees in certain of the field services," 
approved December 6, 1924, may be paid under the applicable appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1926 at rates not in excess of those per- 
mitted for them under the provisions of such act of December 6, 1924.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 8, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing ; 

“ Provided, That officers of the Coast Guard performing travel by 
Government-owned vessels for which no transportation fare is charged 
shall only be entitled to reimbursement of actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 11, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That officers of the Public Health Service performing 
travel by Government-owned vessels for which no transportation fare 
is charged shall only be entitled to reimbursement of actual and neces- 
sary expenses incurred.” 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 2, 
8, and 11. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator state the import of the House 
amendment to Senate amendment No. 2? 

Mr. WARREN, It is a slight change in regard to the field 
employees, and the other is in regard to travel on Coast Guard 
ships, agreeing with our amendment that when they travel on 
ships that furnish them not only passage but food they shall 
not draw mileage. 

Mr..KING. Is the first amendment intended to supersede 
the classification act and give to men in the field greater com- 
pensation than that which they will receive under the classi- 
fication act? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say that it is n move to provide that 
they shall receiye whatever additional compensation has been 
received by like men and women employed here in the District 
of Columbia. It is simply to fill a gap between the operations 
of the classification board and the present law. 

Mr. KING. Is it not really an attempt by this amendment 
to dispense with the discharge by the classification board of 
a duty which the law deyolyes upon it, and may it not result in 
paying them more or less? 

Mr. WARREN. On that point I will refer the Senator to his 
a tee [Mr. Smoor], who has charge of the classification 

III. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will explain it briefly, I will say to my col- 
league. The classification has not yet been made in the field; 
it has been made in the District of Columbia. We do not in- 
tend to go back, by this bill, to the $240 bonus in the field, but 
we are providing here, as will have to be provided for in all 
of the appropriation bills—and this will cover it—that the field 
service shall be classified as nearly as practicable with the 
District of Columbia. In other words, there was an increase 
of the bonus and about 3 or 4 per cent above the bonus in the 
District of Columbia. That service will be classified and paid 
according to that until the field classification is made, and 
that will be next year, but that classification has not been made 
up to the present time. 

Mr. KING.. This is a temporary provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a temporary provision for this year. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the motion made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF POWER COMPANIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution heretofore submitted by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], which will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 286) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Norris December 29, 1924, as follows: 


Whereas it has been alleged on the floor of the Senate and in the 
public press that a power trust exists in the United States and that 
many publie utility and power companies are wholly or partly con- 
trolled through stock ownership, interlocking directorates, and various 
other means and methods by various combinations of water-power 
companies, large manufacturing and industrial corporations, and by 
banking and other institutions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to investigate and report to the Senate the present degree of 
concentration and interrelation in the ownership, control, direction, 
financing, and management through legal or equitable ownership of 
stocks, bonds, or other securities or instrumentalities, or through inter- 
locking directorates or holding companies, including trade associations, 
or through any other device or means whatsoever of power companics, 
transmission companies, public-utility companies, and other companies 
and associations (not including telegraph companies and common car- 
riers by rail, water, or air) engaged in what is commonly known as the 
public-utility field of business; and also particularly to investigate and 
report, together with other and pertinent facts, the extent to which 
banks and trust companies and the principal companies manufacturing 
electrical equipment and apparatus or owning important patents for 
the manufacture of such equipment and apparatus and other impor- 
tant industrial companies, or the officers, directors, and stockholders 
thereof, have a legal or equitable interest in the stock, bonds, or other 
securities of any of the public utility and holding companies and asso- 
ciations above referred to, or through Interlocking directorates, or 
otherwise exercise partial or complete control or direction of the financ- 
ing and management of such companies and associations or have 
contractual relations with any of them affecting the management or 
scope of their business. 

Resolved further, That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, requested to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to permit 
the said Federal Trade Commission, in making such Investigation, to 
have access to all official reports and records in any or all of the bu- 
reaus of the Treasury Department, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The question is on agree- 
ing to the resolution. 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to make a request of the Senator 
from Nebraska. Will he not allow this resolution to go over 
for to-day? 


Mr. NORRIS. I was unable to hear the Senator's request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked the Senator if he would not allow the 
resolution to go over for to-day, letting it keep its place on the 
calendar? - 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Utah desire to look 
into the resolution further? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am collecting certain information in 
relation to the resolution, which I have not as yet been able 
to obtain. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the resolution adopted 
and disposed of, of course, but I have no objection, in order to 
accommodate the Senator from Utah, to allowing it to go over, 
if he desires to look further into the matter which is involved. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the resolution go over 
for to-day, I will say to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution may go over under the rule without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the reso- 
lution would go over without prejudice anyway. 

Mr. NORRIS. The time has passed when an objection would 
take the resolution over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears no 
objection to the request of the Senator from Nebraska, and the 
resolution will go over without prejudice, 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF TARIFF COMMISSION PROCEEDINGS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a resolution heretofore submitted by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson], which will be read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 289) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Rorrnson on January 2, 1925, and modified by 
him 5 10, 1925, as follows: 


LXVI——130 


Whereas the United States Tariff Commission has filed its findings 
with the President in the sugar investigation condneted by that com- 
mission under the flexible provisions of the tariff act of 1922, otherwise 
known as section 315 of that act; and 

Whereas the President, after prolonged delay, has thus far failed to 
act on such findings of the commission; and 

Whereas the press has reported that the President has felt so em- 
barrassed by an alleged deadlock in the United States Tarif! Commission 
and the alleged failure of members of that commission to agree upon 
findings in the sugar investigation that the President is planning a 
change in the membership of the commission to assure unanimity ia 
the views of the members of said commission ; and 

Whereas the act creating the United States Tariff Commission does 
not necessarily contemplate unanimity in the views of the members of 
the commission but, on the contrary, expressly provides that not more 
than three members of the commission shall be of the same political 
party, to the end in part that the membership of the commission shall 
be representative of diverse economic views and measurably free from 
affiliation with any special interests which may seek tariff favors; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the charge that the United States Tariff 
Commission is not functioning under the so-called flexible tariff pro- 
visions, because of a deadlock among its members, the President has 
repeatedly proclaimed increases upon rates of tariff, following the 
receipt of various findings of fact prepared by the said commission; and 

Whereas it is not in the interest of good public service or sound 
public policy for the members of the United States Tariff Commission 
as an independent agency to be officially subjected to pressure to 
accommodate their views of the law under which they operate to the 
views of others, except as the law itself may so require: Now, therefore 
be it e 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance or any subcommittee 
thereof be, and they are hereby, authorized to investigate forthwith any 
and all proceedings of the United States Tariff Commission and any 
pressure, from whatever source, brought to bear on any members 
thereof in connection with said sugar investigation or other investiga- 
tion, with a view to recommending proper legislation, and to report 
as early as possible during the present session their findings to the 
Senate, together with such recommendations as they may deem appro- 
priate. 

Resolved further, That the United States Tarif Commission be, and 
it is hereby, requested to furnish the Senate all information at its com- 
mand respecting the investigations of said commission made under the 
flexible provisions of the tariff law. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Ropinson] is necessarily absent and I therefore ask that 
the resolution may go over for the present, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon request of the Senator 
from Utah, the resolution will go over without projudice. 
Morning business is closed, and the calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order, 

TEAPOT DOME INVESTIGATION 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, two weeks ago I 
gave notice that to-day at the close of morning business I would 
ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the motion 
to adopt the report of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys on the Teapot Dome investigation. I have been re- 
quested, however, from the other side of the Chamber to allow 
that matter to stand over until to-morrow morning. I there- 
fore now give notice that at the conclusion of morning business 
on to-morrow I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the subject to which I have referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was unable to hear the request of the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 3 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I stated that I had previously 
given notice that I would call up this morning at the conclusion 
of morning business the motion to adopt the report of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys on the Teapot Dome 
investigation, but on a request from the other side of the 
Chamber I have agreed that the matter may stand over until 
to-morrow morning. I now give notice, however, that to- 
morrow morning at the close of morning business I shall ask 
that that course be taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 55) making an appropriation to pay the State 
of Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the re- 
quest of the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying 
the coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings 
of the Court of Chims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, was announced as first in order, 
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Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. WARREN, and Mr. DIAL asked that 
the bill go over. 

-The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over on 
objection. 

The bill (S. 1181) naming the seat of government of the 
United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Being objected to, the bill 
will go over. 

RETIREMENT OF WORLD WAR OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 83) making eligible for retirement under certain 
couditions officers of the Army of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty while in the service of the United States during 
the World War, was announced as next in order. 

Mr.,BURSUM. Mr. President, the bill the title of which has 
just been read has been on the calendar since the last session; 
it has been on the calendar for over a year. The Senate passed 
a similar bill during the last Congress by a very substantial 
majority. I hope there will be no objection to the consideration 
of the measure. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from New Mexico if 
he will accept an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. BURSUM. What is the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to move to strike out, on page 4, line 
11, the words “to July 2, 1921,” and to insert to November 11, 
1918.” 

Mr. BURSUM. I accept that amendment; it is satisfactory 
to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer that amendment to the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the amendment 
limits the term “ World War” to include the period from April 
6, 1917, to the day of the armistice, instead of to July 2, 1921. 

Mr. BURSUM. The amendment is perfectly proper and gives 
sufficient relief, or, at least, as much relief as ought to be given. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will first state 
the committee amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 1, at the beginning of line 7, to strike out “ here- 
tofore” and insert “ been.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 8, after 
the word “than,” to strike out 20“ and insert “30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“date,” to insert “of receipt.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 4, after 
the word “created,” to strike out “as a part of the Army of 
the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 5, after 
the word “the,” to insert “ World War.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 6, after the 
word “ List,” to strike out of the Army of the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on the same page, line 9, after 
the word “ privileges,” to strike out “and emoluments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if it is not too late to enter an 
objection, as I was out of the Chamber for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not too late. 

Mr. KING. Then, I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made by the 
Senator from Utah: i 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I appeal to, the sense of fair- 
ness of the Senate on this bill, and move that the bill be con- 
sidered, notwithstanding the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico that the Senate continue 
the consideration of the bill, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is the motion debatable? 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. A motion of that character 

Is not debatable before 1 o'clock. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wansworrn], who is very much interested in the bill, is not 
now present, and there are other SenatorseI know who desire 

to be heard on the bill. I do not think that the Senator dur- 
ing the morning hour ought to move to take up for considera- 
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tion a bill of this importance, I submit, however, because I 
can not do otherwise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill, the objection to the contrary 
notwithstanding. [Putting the question.] By the sound, the 
ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it. 

Mr. KING. I snggest the absence of a quorum, 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball ill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 
Bayard dwards Kendrick Reed, Pa, 
Bingham Fernald Keyes Sheppard 
rah Ferris King Shipstead 
Brookhart Fess McKellar Shortridge 
Broussard Fletcher McNary “Simmons 
Bruce Frazier Mayfield Smoot 
Bursum George Means Spencer 
Butler Gerr Metcalf Stanley 
Cameron Gooding Moses Sterling 
Capper Greene Neely Swanson 
Caraway Hale Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Harreld Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Harris Overman Warren 
Cummins Harrison pper Watson 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Wheeler 
Dale Howell Pittman Willis 
Dial Johnson, Calif. Ralston 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
Chair will again put the question on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. BURSUM]. 

Mr. KING. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state 
the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military_ Affairs 
was, on page 2, line 15, after the word “date,” to insert “of 
receipt.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 16, after the 
words “75 per cent of the,” to strike out “active duty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 18, after the word 
fan to insert “except pay under the act of May 18, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 25, after the 
words “provided in the, to strike ont “Act creating the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau,” and insert “war risk insur- 
ance act of October 6, 1917.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, as to that com- 
mittee amendment, I think the fact ought to be called to the 
attention of the Senate that since this bill was reported out 
and placed on the calendar an act has been passed repealing 
the war risk insurance act and all amendments to it. ‘There- 
fore it seems to me that this committee amendment is not 
appropriate, and that the language of the bill in its original 
form is better than the committee amendment would make it. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, the amendment ought to be 
corrected by inserting, in lieu of the language proposed to be 
inserted, the words “ World War veterans’ act of 1924.” That 
act was passed a short time after this bill was reported, and 
the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania is correct. 

In lieu of the language reported by the committee, I move 
to insert “ World War veterans’ act of 1924.” This is made 
necessary, as I have stated, because of the passage of that 
act about a month after this bill had been reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The act itself provides that it 
shall be known as the World War veterans’ act, 1924. It 
was approved June 7, 1924, if anybody wants the date of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In lieu of the amendment 
reported by the committee, the Senator from New Mexico 
proposes an amendment which will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 2, line 25, after the words 
“in the,” it is proposed to strike out “ Act creating the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau” and insert “ World War veterans’ 
act of 1924.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 2, after the word 
“thereto,” to insert “except as otherwise authorized herein 
and except as provided by the act of December 18, 1922.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


— 
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The next amendment was, on page 3, line 9, after the words 
“less than,” to strike out “20” and to insert “30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 11, after the word 
“date,” to insert “of receipt.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same line, after the word 
“ application,” to strike out “to” and insert “ by.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 13, after the word 
“the,” to insert “ World War.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 4, after the words 
“retired list,” to strike out “of the Army of the United 
States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 21, after the word 
“provided,” to strike out “for.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 3, after the word 
“provided,” to insert “and his application is received in the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 5, after the word 
“act,” to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That the said director shall establish a register, and ap- 
plications made hereunder shall be entered therein as of the actual 
date of receipt in the order of receipt in the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
such register shall be conclusive as to date of receipt of any applica- 
tion filed under this act. The term “World War“ as used herein is 
defined as including the period from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To this amendment the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] offers an amendment, which 
will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed to strike out, in line 11 
of the committee amendment, the words “July 2, 1921,” and 
insert “ November 11, 1918,” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before we proceed further, 
I did not quite understand that amendment. Will the Senator 
from Utah explain it? 

Mr. KING. I did not offer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Florida that 
it is an amendment which I offered. As the bill was reported 
to the Senate, fhe committee amendment read: 


The term “World War,“ as used herein, is defined as including the 
period from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921. 


It seemed to me it never ought to go, if it goes at all, beyond 
the date of the armistice, which was Noyember 11, 1918; and 
I therefore offered an amendment to the committee amendment 
striking out July 2, 1921,“ and inserting “ November 11, 1918,” 
and the Senator from New Mexico agreed to accept that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURSUM. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment has already 
been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask my colleague the purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a definition of the duration of the 
World War; is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not a definition. It is the date at 
which the retirement privilege shall be granted to the officers 
of the World War. The armistice was signed on November 11, 
1918. The privilege granted by the bill, as reported to the Sen- 
ate, carried it on to July 2, 1921. In my opinion it is not a 
proper thing to grant here something which, if it is granted, 
will unquestionably result in every private soldier who served 
in the World War claiming the same privilege, and it seems to 
me, With just as good grace as the officer could claim it. 

Mr. KING. May I ask my colleague why there should be a 
discrimination against the private soldier? For instance, two 
boys go to war. One is made a lieutenant or a captain and 
stays in camp, keeping books, gets the influenza, and receives 
some disability that would entitle him to disability compensa- 
tion. His brother goes upon the battle field and is wounded, 
the same disability attaching to him as would attach to the 
man who did not see the firing line. Why should the man who 


did not see the firing line, simply because he happened to be 
called a lieutenant or a captain, get superior advantages to the 
man who went upon the firing line and was wounded, who was 
a private? 


Mr. SMOOT, There is no other theory that I know of than 
that if a man is an officer he immediately becomes a different 
human being; he is to be treated differently; he is to have 
privileges that an ordinary man does not haye. If he receives 
a commission, either in the Navy or the Army, it means that 
2 Government of the United States is forever to take care of 

m. 

Mr. KING. Even though he is a mere emergency officer and 
served no longer than a man who went in with him at the 
same time and who fought upon the battlefield? 

Mr. SMOOT. The principle is the same, whether he be an 
emergency officer or not. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I suggest that the making of 
the different ratings of emergency officers is merely invoking a 
rule and a practice which is now in effect regarding the ofi- 
cers of tle Regular Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator from Utah said he could not 
understand how it was that an emergency officer who was 
wounded in battle should be given a higher rating than a 
private. The same question applies with reference to the 
officer who comes from the Regular Army. He, too, suffers a 
wound in battle alongside of the emergency officer, both of 
them vested with the same authority, identical commands, 
and identical responsibilities. Both face the bullets of the 
enemy; both are stricken down. One receives retirement; the 
other does not. The purpose of this bill is to give equality. 

From henceforth, more than ever before, the country will 
be obliged to rely upon the trained citizenry of this country 
in order to furnish an efficient force for national defense. If 
we are to maintain that efficiency and preparedness in case 
of war, we must of necessity give some encouragement to the 
citizens to train themselyes. To-day we are relying upon a 
reserve force over this country, the National Guard, composed 
of volunteers who are serving without pay, serving as a matter 
of patriotism, training themselves to be competent, training 
themselves to be efficient to meet the enemy in case of need 
and to make our preparedness sufficient for national defense. 
They are doing this out of patriotism, with no compensation, 
no salary. They are fitting themselves at their own expense. 
It seems to me we ought at least to give those men the same 
kind of deal that we give to the men whom the Government 
educates at its expense at West Point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield? 

Mr. BURSUM 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
his bill provides retirement pay for all the officers and enlisted 
men who were engaged in the World War? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not at all. This bill provides retirement - 
pay for all emergency officers who incurred disability to the 
extent of 30 per cent or more in line of duty in service during 
the World War. This involves approximately a thousand emer- 
gency officers. The total cost of the bill, in addition to what 
is now being paid these men, would be only $600,000 a year, 
as estimated by the bureau. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is as to the officers? 

Mr. BURSUM. Les; that is all it affects. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I misunderstood the statement of the 
Senator a little while ago. 

Mr. BURSUM. It affects only officers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the statement the Senator 
first made to be that enlisted men would be put upon the same 
basis where they had received injuries. 

Mr. BURSUM. No; I was merely drawing a comparison. 
The Senator must have misunderstood me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator has 
instanced a case of an officer of the Regular Army incurring ` 
a disability at the same time that an officer of the same rank 
in the reserve force incurred a disability, as contrasted with 
the case put by the junior Senator from Utah of an officer in 
the emergency force incurring a disability at the same time 
that a private incurred a disability of the same character. 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand the matter, we 
give retired pay to officers of the Regular Army because they 
fit themselves from their youth for that particular service, and 
when they become disabled they are not fitted for any other 
kind of service. 

Mr. KING. That is the point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the man who went into the 
emergency service of the country, drawn from civil life, pre- 
sumably had fitted himself for some particular line of activity 


I am really through, I will say to the 
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in civil life, and accordingly stands, it seems to me, upon a 
different footing. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico what he says about that. For instance, the distin- 
guished gentleman who is to preside over this body after the 
4th of March next was an officer drawn by the emergency 
of the war, but he has been trained in many lines of activity 
in civil life, and if he had suffered a disability, and an officer 
in the Regular Army had suffered a disability at the same 
time, of the same character, the distinguished gentleman to 
whom I refer would occupy a position, with respect to his 
ability to provide for himself and his family afterwards, quite 
superior to that of the officer of the Regular Army. I shoul 
like to hear the views of the Senator as to that. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, in the first instance, I take 
it that it must be admitted: that Congress should be fair. We 
should not discriminate in favor of or against any particular 
class under like conditions: Congress has already given re- 
tired pay to the emergency officers of the Navy who served 
during the World War. Congress has already given retired 
pay to officers of the Marine Corps who served during the 
World War 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. BURSUM. Not just now. Congress has already given 
retired pay to the temporary officers drawn from ‘civil life 
who served during the World War. 

Mr. KING: Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not yield just now. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will try to be accurate. 

Mr. BURSUM. I think I have been accurate. The record 
will show the facts, and I think they are all in accordance 
with what I have stated. 

It seems to me that we ought to be as fair to these emergency 
officers of the Army as we have been to the emergency officers 
who served in the Navy and in the Marine Corps, and the 
provisional officers who were taken from civil life and given 
commissions with the Regular Army during the war. Those 
have been retired. 

Mr. SIMMONS.” Mr. President 

Mr. BURSUM. If the Senator will permit me to conclude 
my explanation, I will gladly yield to him. 

So far as the proposition made by the Senator from Montana 
regarding the preparation of a man to fit himself for Army 
life is concerned, I will say this: It is true that the man 
who enters West Point goes there as a young man, is educated 
at the expense of the Government, and makes that his life 
work; there is no dispute about that. On the other hand, the 
man who joins the National Guard also enters as a young man; 
he devotes his time and his money, and he studies all of the 

things which are essential in order to make him an efficient 
officer. He prepares himself. He goes through the course 
necessury to the making of an efficient officer just the same 
as does the man who is educated at West Point at the expense 
of the Government, except that the civilian who serves as an 
emergency officer equips himself at his own expense, and his 
course of preparedness generally involves many, many years. 
So it seems to me that if we are to continue to enjoy the loyalty 
that is necessary to insure us an efficient available force in 
this country, we should at least give these volunteers who so 
prepure themselves the same rights we grant to those whom the 
Government educates at its expense at West Point in order to 
prepare them. 

Now I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I simply wanted to ask the Senator if he 
meant by what he said a few moments ago that we had already 
passed legislation according to members of the Naval Re- 
serves—— 

Mr. BURSUM. Emergency officers of the Navy who served 
during the World War. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They were the Nayal Reserves of the several 
States, were they not? 

Mr. BURSUM. I think some of them were; possibly others 
were appointed officers out of training camps. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, will the Senator 
yield to me at that point? 

Mr. BURSUM. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the law 
allowing retirement privileges to temporary officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps was repealed in 1921, so that at the 
present time those officers do not have the retirement privileges 
which this bill would give? 

Mr. BURSUM. Certainly; but they have all been retired. 
There are no more of them. They were retired. Emergency 

officers of the Navy who served during the World War were 


retired before the repeal of that law. Perhaps one or two or 
three of them might not have been retired. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under the World War veterans’ 
act, it a man develops tuberculosis, or insanity, or paralysis 
agitans, or encephalitis at any time within five years after 
discharge, or up to January 1, 1925, he is entitled to haye that 
related back to his original service. I hope the Senate under- 
stands that. If at any time up to the first day of this month a 
veteran of the last war developed any of those diseases, including 
either mental disease or tuberculosis, he was presumed conclu- 
sively to have acquired the disease at the time of his service, and. 
if that act had not been repealed, as the Senator now admits it 
has been, a naval officer who went crazy last month, althongh 
he may baye had oniy a week’s service in 1918, would have 
been conclusively presumed to have gone crazy because of that 
week's service, and would be entitled to go on the retired list 
now. That has been repealed. That would be the effect of this 
bill if it should be enacted into law, and that is one of the 
reasons why I think the Senate ought to hesitate before pass- 
ing it. But I will have more to say about that in my own time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that upon the calendar now there is a 
bill for the retirement of the Naval Reserve officers. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and to the Senator from Utah that if the Congress had ac- 
corded the same treatment to the emergency officers of the 
Army that it accorded to the emergency officers of the Navy 
and of the Marine Corps, and to the provisional officers, that 
question of doubt would not be raised now. 

As to the cost, the Veterans’ Burean, taking into account all 
the known cases of disability, has stated that the number in- 
volved in this bill would be approximately 1,018, and that the 
total cost would be $618,030. That involves every disabled 
man of whom the bureau has knowledge. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator's theory is, then, 
that to put the emergency officer of the Army upon the same 
basis of retirement compensation as has been allowed the 
emergency officer of the Navy we ought to pass now a bill 
allowing every emergency officer of the Army who contracted 
such a disability as was prescribed as to emergency officers in 
the Navy, although the time has expired, the benefit of the 
retirement pay that was accorded in the other legislation to 
the emergency officer of that Navy. Is that the theory of the 
Senator? 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator has stated the proposition ex- 
actly: 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I see no unfairness. © 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, as one of the 
emergency officers of the sort mentioned in this bill I have 
every reason for wanting to favor the bill and I have given 
it the most careful thought. I can not see that there is any 
justification for passing it. I say that with great regret. I 
think the Senate ought to understand just what this bill pro- 
poses to do. 

The Senator from New Mexico has said that he estimates 
that only 1,000 officers will be benefited. 

Mr. BURSUM. I gave that as the estimate of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
The Senator has said that the Veterans’ Bureau estimates that 
only a thousand officers will be affected. I think that if they 
will study the bill they will realize that there will be many 
thousand officers affected. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I desire to advise the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the Veterans’ Bureau did study the 
bill, and after a study of the bill made this report. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Veterans’ Bureau could 
not have studied the bill right because there were 200,000 offi- 
cers in the Army during the World War, about 1 person in 
every 20 in the World War being an officer, and there are over 
200,000 beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau to-day, so that 
if the proportion carries through there are over 10,000 officers 
drawing compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau at this 
minute. 

The reason why the bill is essentially wrong is that it 
discriminates between enlisted men and officers, and in my 
judgment there is no reason in a democratic country like 
ours for drawing any line of distinction in compensation after 
the war between the enlisted man and the officer. The officer 
was not made an officer because he was of superior clay. He 
was made an officer because it was necessary in the despotism 
that every army is to have graded command, not because he 
was inherently better than the enlisted man. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that he was an officer because 
he was found efficient at the training camp? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He was made an officer because 
he was thought to fit in the particular step in the scale of com- 
mand that was needed to be filled. As for relative fitness, it 
takes ten times the man to be the first sergeant of a company 
or a battery or a line regiment that it does to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Quartermaster Corps and fill an armchair here in 
Washington, and yet by this bill we would give a peculiar kind 
of nobility, if you please, to the second lieutenant of the Quar- 
termaster Corps in Washington and say to the first sergeant 
who was in the line in France, “You are not as good as that 
lieutenant, You can not be compensated on the same aristo- 
cratic basis.“ It is all wrong. It is a slap at the enlisted man 
to give any such preference as this to officers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would like to suggest to the 
Senator that it seems to me to be basically wrong for this 
reason: The retired pay of a regular officer of the Army is 
necessarily a part of his compensation, a compensation from 
the time that he enters into the Army. He is foregoing some- 
thing that he might otherwise demand, but by remaining in the 
Army and working for the pay fixed for his respective grades 
he is laying up this retired pay, so to speak. Basically there 
is no foundation for giving to the emergency officer, who is 
brought out of civil life, where he has earned to the utmost of 
his capacity and up to his full merits, the same retired pay that 
is given to the officer of the Regular Army. That is in addition 
to the injustice which the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
potnted out. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has mentioned a 
point to which I was coming in a moment. To summarize, first, 
I say that it is indefensible discrimination against the enlisted 
man of the Army. Next I say that the principle of the bill is 
all wrong, because it scales the compensation according to rank 
and not according to disability. It is answered that every 
workman’s compensation law takes into account the earnings 
of the workmen and uses that in scaling the damage that is 
payable for an injury, but it also takes into account the degree 
of the injury. I say, my fellow Senators, that it is all wrong 
to give & slightly disabled major three times as much as we 
give a second lieutenant who has a bullet through his spine and 
is half paralyzed for the rest of his life. It is not just to grant 
compensation according to rank. It ought to be graded accord- 
ing to disability. 

Mr. BURSUM. The Senator refers to a slight disability. I 
call the attention of the Senator that 30 per cent is the mini- 
mum, and 30 per cent certainly is no slight disability. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Relatively slight disability I 
should have said. Of course, a man 30 per cent disabled de- 
serves sympathy, even if he is a major; but he does not de- 
serve as much sympathy as the 100 per cent disabled second 
lieutenant of the line who got his disability in combat. I say, 
it is all wrong to give three times as much or twice as much 
to that major as would be given to that lientenant. 

One thing more about the number of officers affected by the 
bill. The Veterans’ Bureau have told us the number that are 
disabled by wounds in combat, but they have not told us the 
number of officers who would be held to be constructively dis- 
abled by the section of the Veterans’ Bureau act that we 
passed last June, giving constructive disability to those men 
who, up fo the first of this year, developed any of those vari- 
ous. diseases. That number would have to be very much 
larger, in my judgment, than the 1,085, or whatever the number 
is, the Veterans’ Bureau has reported, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that an officer retired for dis- 
ability, who happens to have been an officer of the Regular 
Army, may have a total disability or may have a 75 per cent 
disability, or it may be only sufficient disability to unfit him 
for that service? They are all on a par. There is no difference 
between 10 per cent and 50 per cent or 100 per cent disability. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is perfectly true, and I 
ean cite an illustration even more extreme for the benefit of the 
Senator. He may have no disability at all and yet if he is 64 
years old he is retired on three-quarters pay. 

Mr. BURSUM. But I am speaking now aside from the age 
limit. When a disability is incurred, it is in line of duty, un- 
der the provisions of this bill. No other kind of disability 
would give these boys anything except such a disability as 
they incurred in service, in line of duty, on the field of battle. 
There is no other disability involved. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the Senator does not 
think this is the last step in that direction? 
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Mr. BURSUM. There is no intention here to give those 
boys a large retirement pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not in this bill, but that will 
come in the next bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Oh, it never will come. 
Senator that it never will come. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I say when the time comes, 
if the Congress of the United States is going to be generous 
to the men who fought in the war, it ought to be impartially 
generous to all of them and not pick out the officers for favored 
treatment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I regret to say that I 
have not been present during the discussion which has taken 
place this morning on the bill, and so I am not familiar with 
the observations thus far expressed, either in support or in 
opposition to it, save those observations which I have just 
heard expressed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ren]. May I say at the outset that I feel very much as he 
does concerning the measure. I want to make it clear that 
upon two occasions the Committee on Military Affairs has 
reported this measure to the Senate, and that upon both oc- 
easions in the committee—I think I am violating no confi- 
dence—I opposed the measure for reasons which I shall en- 
deavor to develop in a very few moments. 

Before discussing some of the details of the problem I 
might make this observation: A good deal of the support en- 
joyed by this measure when it was first introduced, I think, 
came from the fact that a number of young men, upon gradu- 
ating from officers’ training camps in the first three or four 
months of our participation in the war, were given commis- 
sions in the Regular Army as contrasted with commissions in 
the national Army. They were young men whose superiors 
wanted included in the regular service and it was their idea, 
I have no doubt, that they would remain in the regular service 
through and beyond the war. Some of those young men, after 
securing commissions as second lieutenants in the Regular 
Army, were thereafter wounded and in accordance with the 
statute at that time—and that statute is still upon the books— 
they were retired. Their number is comparatively small. But 
the treatment which they received under the statute turned 
out in a financial sense to be more generous than the treat- 
ment accorded to young emergency officers of practically the 
same age who served in one of the national Army or National 
Guard divisions, if you please. 

The contrast in the treatment of those two groups, one a 
very large group, the emergency officer group, and one a very 
small group, the young recently commissioned regular officer 
group, I think has had something to do, indeed a great deal 
to do, with the introduction and pressing toward passage of 
the bill. The argument has been made that two young men 
who went to an officers’ training camp at the outbreak of the 
war should, no matter what the style of their commission be 
later on, receive the same treatment financially when they have 
become the victims of injury incurred in line of duty. There 
is something to be said, I will admit, upon that score, and 
yet when one views the situation in a broader sense I think 
one is impelled to the conclusion that the incident to which 
I have just referred is of comparative unimportance. 

The bill, as I look upon it, revolutionizes our whole theory 
of compensation for injuries suffered in war. It reverses in 
very large measure the whole policy of the Government. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that the emergency officers of 
the Navy and the marines and the provisional officers were 
given the benefits of retirement pay for a period of something 
over a year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true and has often been ad- 
verted to. 

Mr. BURSUM. Just one further word—and that this bill 
will grant no benefits except application shall be filed and re- 
ceived within one year, so that the proposition can not revolu- 
tionize anything any more than Congress has already revolu- 
tionized in the granting heretofore of retirement pay to the 
emergency officers of the Navy, marine, and provisional officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With that I do not agree. It is true 
that there was attached to a naval appropriation bill, as I recol- 
lect it, a provision extending the retirement privilege to reserve 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps and that that retirement 
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privilege was exercised by them, under regulations, during and 
immediately following the war. 

It is also true that the Senate, at least, did not debate that 
question and had litile conception, if any at all, of its signifi- 
cance, but that as soon as it was ascertained what that section 
of the statute applicable to the Navy and marine officers 
meant 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH.. May I finish, please? As soon as the 
meaning and significance of that section of the statute were 
ascertained by the Congress, in a provision of a statute which 
took effect two or three years after the war, they promptly 
stopped it by fixing an upset date beyond which no naval 
reserve or marine officer could be retired. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that this identical bill was 
debated in the Senate for some four days In the last Congress? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was. 

Mr. BURSUM. And that after that debate the bill passed 
the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is perfectly true, but my feeling 
on the question has not changed since then. The Senator is 
asking me questions the answers to which are known to every- 
body. A similar bill previously came before the Senate on a 
report from the Committee on Military Affairs. It passed the 
Senate, but did not pass the House of Representatives. ‘This 
is the second appearance of the bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not also true that when the item in the 
appropriation bill repealing the clause relating to the retire- 
ment of the reserve officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps 
came up for consideration, it was not debated? I never heard 
of any debate on that provision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On the proposition to repeal? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not remember whether the re- 
peal provision was debated or not, but I know it had attracted 
a great deal of attention among Senators. 

Mr. BURSUM. Afterwards—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I, please, 
allowed to finish a sentence? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know the subject attracted a great 
deal of attention among Senators and at the White House. 
President Harding became very much concerned over the prece- 
dent set in that legislation as affecting Navy and Marine Corps 
reserve officers, for the papers calling for the retirement of 
Naval Reserve and Marine Corps reserve officers began piling 
up on his desk in an alarming fashion, I think President 
Harding was concerned about it; the Navy Department itself 
began to feel concerned about it; and many Members of the 
Senate did, with the result that, with scarcely any opposition 
at all, the law was repealed, - 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the fact that the former retirement bill 
provided for general retirement on the same basis as is given 
to the officers of the Regular Army, while this bill, as a matter 
of fact, is not strictly a retirement measure except as to the 
compensation which is to be paid. There is quite a difference 
between the two propositions. The retirement given to emer- 
gency officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps, provisional 
officers, did not require 30 per cent permanent disability but 
mere unfitness for service. They received the identical treat- 
ment that is accorded to the officers of the Regular Army or 
the Navy. There is some difference between the two proposi- 
tions. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When one considers the financial side 
of this matter the difference is so slight that it is hard to 
identify. It is more in terms than in results. 

Now, Mr. President, supplementing the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen], I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate as succinctly as possible to the actual re- 
sults which will follow the enactment of legislation such as 
this. This bill provides that every emergency officer who has 
incurred injuries rated in excess of 30 per cent shall receive 
the retired pay of the grade which he held when he was dis- 
charged from the service. For example, the pay of a first 
lieutenant on the retired list is $1,500 per year. An emergency 
first lieutenant: who has been injured to the extent of 30 per 
cent disability would under this bill, should it be enacted into 
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law, receive for the remainder of his life $1,500 per year. If 
he has suffered an injury which has been rated as 20 per cent 
disability, he will draw compensation under existing compensa- 
tion laws at the rate of about $20 per month. It is to be re- 
membered, and if I am wrong 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The amount is $16 a month. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am corrected by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who has studied this matter of compensation 
of war-time injuries. The officer in question would receive $16 
a month if he were 20 per cent disabled. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And more than 10 per cent disabled. I 
think the provision is not less than 20 per cent but more than 
10 per cent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator. His total com- 
pensation, then, would be $192 a year. Now, here are two first 
lieutenants, one injured to the extent of 20 per cent, who will 
draw $192 a year, while the other one, injured to the extent of 
30 per cent—and the difference is not great—will draw $1,500 
a year. Can that be defended? 

How can any such discrimination as that be defended? One 
will draw almost eight times as much as the other, although 
they are men of the same age, the same rank, and the same 
service. How long will it take the 20 per cent man who is 
drawing $192 to complain against that discrimination and de- 
mand that this law, if it shall become a law, shall be amended 
so that the 30 per cent disability feature shall be reduced to 
20 per cent and include him? It is inevitable that such a 
demand will arise. 

Now, I have given an illustration as to men of the same 
rank, both first lientenants. Let us compare men of different 
ranks and see how they will fare under this bill should it be- 
come law. A second lieutenant’s retired pay is $1,275 per year; 
a major’s retired pay is $2,250 per year. Let us assume that 
two young men, working in the same business at the outbreak 
of the war, go into the service. They are both sent to officers’ 
training camps, being men of good education and being re- 
garded as good prospects, as it were, from the military stand- 
point. They both graduate as second lieutenants from the 
same military training camp, and they may haye been members 
of the same training company in the camp. Both see active 
service. Everyone knows that in war time opportunities for 
promotion as the result of distinguished service or excellent 
service come to some men that do not come to others. These 
two young men are commissioned as second lieutenants, but 
they join different outfits. One outfit may see a great deal of 
fighting while the other outfit may see but little fighting. The 
chances for promotion for those officers who are not fortunate 
enough, if I may use that expression in this connection, to 
serve in an outfit that sees service and hard fighting are greater 
than the chances for promotion for those officers who serve in 
an outfit which sees comparatively little fighting. These men 
have started together; they have each given up the same pros- 
pects in business life; they have made the same sacrifice; but 
one of them, through the fortunes of war, may be promoted 
rapidly while the other one may not be promoted. Both of 
them serve in battle, each loses an arm, but one loses it as a 
major while the other loses it as a second lieutenant. The 
major for the remainder of his life, under this bill, will draw 
a thousand dollars a year more than will the second lieutenant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what would be paid to the 
brother of the major or the brother of the second lieutenant 
who was just as brave but who fought as a private? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He would receive $100 a month if 
totally disabled. 

Mr. KING. Why the discrimination? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not competent to rate disabili- 
ties as suggested to me. Perhaps the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania may remind us approximately at what the loss of 
an arm is rated? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not remember exactly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think.it is rated at about 
40 per cent under the present law. I do not think it is rated 
as total disability. 

Mr. KING. That is immaterial to the point which I desire 
to bring out, namely, the great disparity between the amount 
which the private who fought gallantly and heroically and was 
wounded will receive in comparison to his brother or neighbor 
who happened to be an officer, I wanted to show the dis- 
parity between what the private would get and what his 
brother who happened to be a major or a second lieutenant or 
a captain would get. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the disparity is much 
greater as between officers and enlisted men. Thus far I have 
confined my discussion to the disparity between the officers. 
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I assume that, generally speaking, these men all made the 
same sacrifice when they went into the Army. They were an 
exceedingly intelligent, upstanding lot of young men who went 
into our officers’ training camps during the war and who se- 
cured emergency commisslons or National Army commissions. 
This bill sets up a system of compensation for injuries based, 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania has stated, upon rank, and 
the disparity between officers, if we are considering officers 
alone, is tremendous. 

To be perfectly frank, Mr. President, I have received a 
good many letters asking my support of this measure from 
former officers who have much sympathy with their fellows 
who were severely injured. I am frank to say that when the 
disparity of treatment is displayed before them, at least they 
have hesitated in carrying on their aggressive support in favor 
of this measure. Some, of course, insist that it shall go 
through, that the disparity shall be maintained, and that the 
disparity is right. I can not see it in that way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from New York 
did not bring out the disparity between the payments to 
officers and enlisted men. He mentioned it, but did not give 
the same kind of illustration as he gave relative to officers, 
Carrying the illustration further, suppose a private or first 
sergeant, any enlisted man, to have lost an arm he would get 
about $480 a year against a major getting over $2,200 a year 
for precisely the same injury. Is not that true? - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Exactly; that is true; and those two 
men very conceivably—and, indeed, the statement I am about 
to make is generally true—those two men upon entering the 
service made the same sacrifice; their business prospects, their 
social prospects, their professional prospects were in large 
measure alike, because, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said, the man who rose to the rank of first sergeant of a com- 
pany of Infantry or battery of Field Artillery was, to use a 

colloquialism, some man.” 

Mx. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Perrrr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York- yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr, President, it is evident to me that those 
who oppose this bill will not permit it to come to a vote by 
2 o'clock, and perhaps the opponents of the bill would like 
more time. I am perfectly willing to give every opportunity 
for debate, if time is what is wanted; and on that account I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be made a special order 
for Saturday. Then we can have all the time that is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I did not yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator to yield for a question. ` 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question or an observa- 
tion on the merits of the bill, but not to make a request of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BURSUM. Would the Senator object to such a request? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Objection has already been made. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. BURSUM. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The retired pay will be 75 per cent of the 
pay that the officer was to receive under the commission that 
was issued to him when he was discharged. The retired pay 
is to be in lieu of all compensation or benefits under the war 
risk insurance act and Veterans’ Bureau act as they now exist? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it is. It is to take this class of 
veterans out from under the provisions of the war risk insur- 
ance act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that there is a point where the retired 
officer will not really be benefited financially. The only ad- 
vantage to him will be that he will be on a list entitled and 
carried in the register as the “ World War emergency officers’ 
retired list”? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Every officer who has been injured to 
the extent of 30 per cent—and that is the object of this bill 
will be benefited financially. That is the object of the bill—to 
get them more money. 


Mr, FLETCHER. That is one object, and then to do justice 
to them, too. They were officers in the Army; they sustained 
all the damage and incurred all the risks of the other officers 
in the Army, and they suffered in line of duty injuries of 30 
per cent or more. It seems to me there is an element of justice 
there; and whereas in many instances, if the injury is not ex- 
ceeding 80 per cent or a little above that, there will be a finan- 
cial benefit; of course, there will be a point, if the injury is 
sufficient, where the officer will not be benefited financially. 
He would get as much compensation under the law for his 
injury as he would get in the way of retired pay. 

Of course, I know it is very difficult to fix these matters in 
percentages, That is almost impossible without doing ap- 
parent injustice one way or the other; but we have to make a 
rule, and we have to begin somewhere and end somewhere in 
adjusting these matters. I am suggesting, however, the thought 
that this retired pay is in lieu of all other compensation or 
benefits under the law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, that is true; and of course it 
marks a very great increase in the compensation: and, frankly, 
that is the purpose of the legislation. I am not opposing it 
merely because it brings an increase. I am opposing it because 
it brings the increase in the most unfair manner as between 
men who have suffered like injuries. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And then the other provision of the law 
would be that where the injury is less than 30 per cent there is 
no retired pay? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The compensation, then, is fixed by the 
Veterans’ Bureau legislation? ` 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The war risk insurance act. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while we are on that point I 
should like to ask a question. Under what provision of the 
war risk insurance act would a major or a lieutenant receive 
compensation, and to what extent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To-day? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, officers and enlisted men are 
rated as one group in the matter of disability. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And they are given compensation in 
proportion to their disability. 

Mr. KING. Exactly; so that now the officers and the men 
are receiving whatever the law provides, and for the same 
character of injury the officer receives just as much as his 
brother who was a private? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. KING. I thought the Senator wanted to convey the 
idea that the officers now got no benefit of the insurance act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the injury, in order to be compen- 
sated for, must be a permanent injury and exceed 10 per 
cent. They must be graded above 10 per cent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Between 10 and 30 per cent under this 
bill there would be no retirement pay, but just the compensa- 
tion that is fixed by law, depending on the injury? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The injury must exceed 10 per cent, how- 
ever. In the case of retirement the injury must be 30 per 
cent or more. Then they are allowed, under this bill, to get 
retired pay in lieu of all the other benefits now provided for. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this measure represents 
an attempt to use the retired-pay system of the regular sery- 
ices, which has been in operation for at least three genera- 
tions, for the increase of pensions. That is what it is for; 
at least, that is its principal object. 

Leaving aside for the moment any discussion of the merits 
of increasing the pension or compensation of those who have 
been injured—I do not intend to discuss that—I do, however, 
want to point out that this is the first time within my knowl- 
edge when it has been seriously proposed to use the sliding 
scale of retired pay as a vehicle for increasing war-time pen- 
sions; and when you use a sliding scale of compensation which 
is based upon rank, and rank alone—there is no other con- 
sideration in it—you are indeed revolutionizing our whole 
pension theory and practice. 

Tt may be of interest to the Senate that I should read a very, 
very brief table showing the retired pay of officers of the 
several grades. 

The brigadier general’s retired pay is $4,500 per year. 

The colonel’s retired pay is $3,000 per year. 

The lieutenant colonel’s retired pay is $2,625 per year. 

The major’s retired pay is $2.250 per year. 

The captain’s retired pay is $1,800 per year. 

The first lieutenant’s retired pay is $1,500 per year. 

The second lieutenant’s retired pay is $1,275 per year. 
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These amounts represent the retired pay of officers of the 
Regular Army who have served less than five years. Regular 
Army active pay and retired pay is based upon a combination 
of rank and length of service. As all the emergency officers 
served less than fiye years, they would receive in the matter 
of retired pay the retiring pay of their respective grade given to 
officers of less than five years’ service. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BURSUM, Of course, an officer of the Regular Army 
who was wounded in the service in line of duty would be retired 
with three-fourths pay. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BURSUM. The officers under this bill would receive 
no greater benefit than that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not said they would. 

Mr. BURSUM. I understood the Senator to say that there 
was a difference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; oh, no—not in that direction; 
none at ail. 

Mr. BURSUM. What is the purpose of the statement just 
made by the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have just read to the Senate for its 
information the salary schedule; that is all. I imagined that 
some Senators might like to know the figures. 

Mr. BURSUM. What bearing has it on this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, a most distinct bearing when we 
consider this bill in the broad view. We are treating with an 
immense emergency army made up of officers and men, and 
you are discriminating In favor of the officer. 

Mr. BURSUM. Do you not do the same thing in the Regular 
Army? Do you not discriminate in favor of the officer? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The retired pay of a Regular Army 
officer is not in the nature of a pension or a disability compensa- 
tion; it is deferred salary. 

Mr. BURSUM. How can it be if he is wounded in the 
service, and perhaps has only been in the Army a year or a 
day, and he goes into battle and gets wounded? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is picking out the ex- 
treme case which I myself referred to in my opening remarks, 

Mr. BURSUM. Such cases occur during war times. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; there we are; just so, and I 
mentioned that very thing. 

Mr. BURSUM. That is what this covers—war-time service; 
nothing else. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; this goes far be- 
yond that in its implications and its precedent. 

The retired pay given to a regular officer of the Army or 
Navy is not a pension. It is a deferred salary, given to him 
to encourage him to stay in the service at low pay all through 
his active years. It is given to keep the good men in the 
service in peace and war. The Government says to the officer: 
“If you will come in as a second lieutenant we can only give 
you $1,700 a year. That is mighty low pay fer a man who 
can graduate from West Point with a mental equipment of 
that kind. As a first lieutenant we can not give you much 
more than $2,000 a year. As a captain you can not get much 
more than $2,500 a year, and you will have to stay in the 
service 10 years before you can become a captain. When you 
get to be a major we can give you abont $3,500, including 
your allowances, but you will have to stay at least 14 years 
in the service to get that far; and many an officer has stayed 
in the service more than 14 years before he has reached field 
rank. The Government says: “Please stay in. We want you 
to stay in. We must haye trained officers; and if you do 
stay in until you break down physically, either as the result 
of a wound or illness, in war or peace, or until you have 
reached the age of 64, then, when we have used you up, when 
you no longer can go out and earn a living because you have 
spent your life or sacrificed you health, in view of all these 
years you have served at a mere pittance, we will give you 
three-fourths pay as retired pay.” 

That is all there is to it. It is not a pension. It is de- 
ferred salary to encourage the man to stay in, whether he is 
hurt or not. 

Mr. President, I thought that if the Senate had not already 
the figures it would be interested in knowing the approximate 
number of former emergency officers who are now recelving 
compensation under a rating of 30 per cent or more permanent 
disability. There is 1 general officer, there are 5 colonels, 
12 lieutenant colonels, 71 majors, 273 captains, 374 first lieuten- 
ants, and 282 second lieutenants, the total being 1,018 officers, 
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If those 1,018 officers received the retirement pay of their re- 
spective grades in accordance with the figures of the little table 
I read a moment ago, the total of such retired pay would be 
$1,622,700. It Is to be remembered, however, that these officers 
are now receiving compensation under the provisions of existing 
law, which foots up in their cases, in the aggregate, $1,026,480. 
Subtracting that sum from the former sum which would be 
involved by the passage of this bill it will be seen that this 
bill will increase the annual expense of the Government in this 
regard by the sum of $596,220, in round figures $600,000. 

Mr. KING. That is, assuming there are no additions to the 
roster of disabled officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. In order that we may have a 
true picture of it, or as complete a picture as possible, let me 
remind Senators that in the sentence which refers to these 
omes who are to be its beneficiaries, the bill reads in this 
ashion— 


who during such service have incurred physical disability in line of 
duty and who have been, or may hereafter be, rated in accordance 
with law at not less than 30 per cent permanent disability. 


Of course, as the years come along, the number of those rated 
in excess of 30 per cent will increase. The passage of any such 
bill as this would be an immense incentive for such an increase, 
because, as the disability incurred by a man during the war 
begins to weigh upon him more as he grows older—and that is 
inevitable—that very disability will be rerated, upon his request. 
That is perfectly natural and entirely proper. So that the man 
who to-day is rated at 25 per cent permanent disability will, it 
is safe to say, be rated in excess of 30 per cent in a very short 
time, and he will haye an immense incentive to secure that in- 
crease in his rated disability, The difference to him in dollars 
and cents will be all the way from a few hundred dollars per 
year to a thousand or twelve hundred dollars per year, if this 
bill should become a law. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SrerLiNG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BURSUM. I call the attention of the Senator to page 4 
of the bill, which provides that no application will be consid- 
ered unless it be received within 12 months of the passage of 
the act. That is the limitation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania.. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To what language does the Senator 
from New Mexico refer? 

Mr. BURSUM. To page 4, where the bill provides that— 

No person shall be entitled to benefits under the provisions of this 
act except he make application as hereinbefore provided and his appli- 
cation is received in the United States Veterans“ Bureau within 12 
months after the passage of this act. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? = 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator from New 
Mexico think it obvious that every officer who has suffered the 
slightest injury will protect himself by putting in his applica- 
tion within the 12 months? 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not think he could do that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If he does that, then, under 
the language of the bill, he may take advantage of its provi- 
sions, although his disability may not become 30 per cent for 
30 years. 

Mr. BURSUM. I do not think that could be done. That is 
not the intention. The intention of this bill is to grant retire- 
ment pay to those who are now disabled, and it certainly could 
not, by any stretch of the imagination, be extended beyond 12 
months. If that is not the case, if there is any doubt about it, 
it could very easily be modified. I can not see how any such 
construction can be legitimately placed on the bill. The inten- 
tion of the bill is now and the intention was before, when this 
matter came up, to limit to one year the time within which 
applications could be received. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, whatever the construc- 
tion may be, whether the Senator from New Mexico is right 
or the Senator from Pennsylvania is right, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that during the 12 months following the passage of any 
such bill as this there would be a scramble on the part of every 
officer rated below 30 per cent to get a rerating which would 
put him above 30 per cent, because it would mean literally 
thousands and thousands of dollars to him during the rest of 
his life, 
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Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I take the records of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, which says that 1,018 officers will be af- 
fected by this act. That office is in possession of the records, 
and can obtain a correct survey. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have already read the figures to the 
‘Senate. That is the number of officers now rated over 80 
per cent. 
ar BURSUM. Not quite that. I do not know that that is 
‘exactly correct. I think that they estimate that there may 
be that number. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It says, “permanent disability rated 
‘at 30 per cent or more.” I have the table in my hand, fur- 
nished to me as being official, and the number in each grade 
is given. 

My observation is this: That the 1,018 would be greatly in- 
‘creased within the 12 months following the passage of any 
such bill as this. As I said before, there would be a scramble 
to get into this preferred class. 

Mr. BURSUM. The director of the bureau did not seem 
to believe that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then he has not an accurate knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

Mr. BURSUM. He has, however, a record of the physical 
condition of these officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BURSUM. That, of course, is the index of the extent 
of their disabilities. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have endeavored to 
set forth my principal objections to this legislation. I have 
been familiar with it for three years. We discussed it at 
great length in the Committee on Military Affairs, at least in 
connection with two bills, this being the second bill. Upon 
each occasion, as I said at the outset, the majority of the com- 
mittee has thought it wise and proper to report the bill 
favorably, and upon one previous occasion it passed the Sen- 
ate, but never emerged from the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Frankly, I believe that a bad error is involved in this legis- 
lation, which would come back to plague us if we ever put 
it upon the statute books. When the enlisted men, who served 
through the last war, who are suffering disabilities in excess 
of 30 per cent—and they are numbered by the scores of thou- 
sands—realize that the officer of approximately their own age, 
and with equal prospects with them when they went into the 
war together, is getting two or three times as much in money 
from the Government for the same injury as the enlisted men 
they will be storming at the doors of Congress for equal treat- 
ment, and in my humble judgment, no Congress will be able 
to resist them. f 

Mr. SMOOT. Why should they resist them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; why should they resist them? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, has the Senator received much solicita- 
tion from enlisted men for the enactment of this bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not recollect any. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Has the Senator had any 

evidence that the enlisted men of the last war as a whole 
know that any such suggestion is pending here? I ask that 
because I myself have not. I have been repeatedly solicited 
by the officers who would be beneficiaries of the bill, but never 
by an enlisted man. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say this in all frankness, that 
the legislative agent or the representative here in Washing- 
ton of the American Legion has upon more than one occa- 
sion urged the passage of this bill. Whether the six or eight 
hundred thousand members of the Legion know about the bill, 
and what it would do, I question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. f 

Mr. KING. I have receiyed many communications from 
privates registering their opposition to this bill, and the presi- 
dent of an organization of privates in the World War, which 
organization, I recall, he stated consisted of several hundred 
thousand members, has seen mé upon a number of occasions 
and expressed his disapproval of the bill. He states that so 
far as he is advised none of those who were privates in the war 
favor this bill except a few who think that if the bill gets 
through, then they can knock at the doors of Congress and 
Congress will be compelled to give the privates the same relief 
necorded the emergency oflicers, 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

oe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Edwards King Ransdell 
Bayard Ferris McCormick Reed, Pa 
Bingham Fess McKellar Sheppard 
orah Fletcher McLean Shortridge 
Brookhart Frazier MeN Smoot 
Broussard George Mayfield Spencer 
Bursum Gooding eans terling 
Butler Greene Moses Swanson 
Cameron Hale eely Wadsworth 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Harris Oddie arren 
Copeland Harrison Overman Watson 
rtis Heflin epper Weller 
Dale Jones, Wash. Phipps Wheeler 
Dial Kendrick Pittman illis 
Dill Keyes Ralston 


Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. TRAMMELL] is unayoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 

The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, which is the Navy Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I moye that Senate bill 33, 
which is the bill that we have been discussing in the Senate 
during the last hour or two, be made a special order for Mon- 
day next at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I raise a point of order that 
under the order of business which makes the Navy Department 
appropriation bill the unfinished business the motion of the 
Senator from New Mexico would not be in order. In 
order to submit a motion of that character he would have to 
move to lay aside the unfinished business which is now 
before the Senate, because the motion to make Senate bill 33 a 
special order might lead to discussion and displace entirely 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. BURSUM. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
under the rule a special order can not displace the unfinished 
business. Special orders go on the calendar in the order in 
which they have been agreed to, subject always to the un- 
finished business of the preceding day. A special order can 
not take the place of the unfinished business until the un- 
aes business of the preceding day shall haye been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is absolutely correct this 
time, but that is not the question before us. He is not now 
seeking to obtain the right of way on that day over some 
business which has been placed upon the calendar for con- 
sideration upon that day. My point of order is that he is now 
seeking to displace the unfinished business which is before the 
Senate. The Chair has laid down the unfinished business of 
to-day, which is the Navy Department appropriation bill, and 
that has the right of way. That bill is up for consideration. 
The Senator may not, nor may any other Senator, as I under- 
stand the rule, move to displace it, and it would be equivalent 
to displacing the business now before the Senate to move that 
some bill be made a special order of business in the future. 
As I suggested, that motion itself would be debatable. It 
might involve a long discussion. The effect would be, of course, 
temporarily to displace the unfinished business and supersede 
the action of the Senate which heretofore has been taken. 

Mr. BURSUM, In order to save time, I will withdraw my 
motion, and give notice that I shall submit the motion to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New Mex- 
ico withdraws his motion. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. I ask that the Senate proceed with the con- 
sideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10724) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I offer the amendment, which I send to 
to desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The READING CLERK. On page 39, after line 5, insert: 


Submarine base extension, Key West, Fla., $100,000, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I think the committee will have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. It has been recommended by tle 
department and by the Budget Director. 

Mr. KING. I Would like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill whether the matter was before the House committee or 
before the Senate Committee on Appropriations, and what dis- 
position was made of the proposition if it was brought to the 
attention of the House committee or the Senate committee? 

Mr. HALE. The matter was brought to the attention of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, and a hearing was held. 
I may say that it was the opinion of the subcommittee that the 
amendment was justified. We did not include it in the bill, but 
we decided that if it were brought up on the floor we would 
accept the améndmient and then take it to conference. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator how many sub- 
marine bases there are upon the Atlantic coast and how many 
other bases there are upon the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. HALE. The base at Key West is the only base for sub- 
marines south of the one at Hampton Roads. That is the 
large general naval operating base on the Atlantic. The only 
other submarine base on the Atlantic coast is at New London. 

Mr. KING. What recommendations haye the General Board 
or the-submarine experts of the Navy, if any of them have 
been permitted to testify before the committees, made about it? 

Mr. HALE. About this particular matter? 

Mr. KING. Yes; the necessity of a submarine base at Key 
West. 

Mr. HALE. We had the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks before us, and he stated that, in his opinion, this sub- 
marine base would be a necessity in time of war. It is not 
actively used for submarines at the present time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. it is used in a way by the Coast Guard. 

Mr. HALE. The matter was estimated for last year by the 
Bureau of the Budget. : 

Mr. KING. What amount has been expended toward the 
construction or completion of the submarine base at the point 
in question? 

Mr. HALE. I think there has already been expended 
$1,000,000, and $800,000 additional. 

Mr. KING. How much will be required to complete the sub- 
marine base upon which have been expended the two sums 
just named by the Senator? 

Mr, HALE. If this particular proposition is agreed to, it 
would take care of two of the nine piers which have been con- 
structed already at this place. The piers, while they have 
been completed, do not connect with the mainland so that they 
can be used, The soil has been washed away from the point 
where they join the mainland and they are practically of no 
use now for the station. Conditions are getting worse there. 
This appropriation would enable the department to fix up two 
of the piers so that they may be used, and they would then be 
in direct touch with the shore. I think it is a matter of real 
merit, and sometime it unquestionably will have to be taken 
care of. 

Mr. KING. I have consistently favored the construction of 
submarines. The Senator will recall a number of years ago, 
when he and other Senators, as I believe, were possessed with 
a very violent mania for constructing too many battleships, 
far more than were necessary, the construction of so many as 
would compel a naval increase in armament not only here but 
abroad, that I mildly suggested the need of constructing sub- 
marines and airplanes and airplane carriers because, as I con- 
ceive the situation now, naval warfare calls for new features 
in naval warfare. I have thought that the Navy Department 
has been derelict in providing suitable submarines. Of course 
if we have submarines we must have the necessary submarine 
bases. But I think the chairman of the committee will agree 
with me that we have had too many bases of one kind or an- 
other. We have not concentrated. We have had too many 
yards and too many stations, and we have fritted away and 
squandered tens of millions of dollars in unnecessary activities 
instead of spending more money in the construction of air- 
planes and airplane carriers and submarines and mine layers 
and modern developments which the great war showed were 
so indispensable in naval warfare. 

However, I am inclined to think, with the limited informa- 
tion which has been furnished us, that this appropriation is all 
right and I shall not oppose it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment wus agreed to. 
eg aarp I offer the amendment which I send to 

e desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 


The Reavine CLERK. On page 24, after line 6, insert the fol- 
lowing : 

For making such changes as may be permissible under the terms of 
the treaty providing for the limitation of nayal armament, concluded 
on February 6, 1922, published in Senate Document No. 126 of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, in the turret guns of the battle- 
ships Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Arizona, Okla- 
oma, Nevada, New York, Teras, Mississippi, Idaho, and New Meazica 
as will increase the range of the turret guns of such battleships, to 
remain available until expended, $6,500,000. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I discussed this amend- 
ment several days ago and I do not intend to discuss it at any 
length to-day. I merely wish to say in reference to it that I 
think the amendment ought to be adopted, and I hope the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs will accept it. The 
chairman of the committee himself offered a similar amendment 
two years ago, or perhaps it was a little more than two years 
ago. That amendment was adopted, as I remember, unani- 
mously. It was a very proper amendment then; this is a very 
proper amendment now, 

As we all know, the amendment is for the purpose of furnish- 
ing money with which to elevate the guus on our warships so 
that they may be equal to those of Great Britain or any other 
nation, as provided in the limitation of arms agreement. I do 
not know that the amendment is subject to a point of order, 
We passed a law at one time providing for the elevation of 
guns, and simply because the administrative authorities have 
refused to carry out that law I do not know that such action 
repeals the law. However that may be, the amendment is one 
to which no Senator, it seems to me, ought to object, for the 
reason that it is manifestly in the interest of peace, it is mani- 
festly in the interest of this Republic, and it is for the proper 
defense of the Republic. I think that no Senator ought to 
make a point of order against the amendment even if it is not 
in order, The amendment ought to be put on the bill and its 
provisions ought to be carried out. The American people are 
looking to us to see to it that the 5-5-3 agreement which was 
entered into by the arms conference in 1922 shall be carried 
out. It is the duty of Congress to carry out that agreement. 
As we all know, there is but one way to carry it out so as 
properly to protect this country, and that is by elevating the 
guns on 13 of our battleships. 

I shall not go into the matter further at this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I hope that the Senator in charge of the bill, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], will accept the amendment 
and will let it go into the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, as I have already stated, while 
I believe that the guns on our battleships should be elevated, 
and I hope that eventually they will be elevated, I do not 
think that we onght to take action of this kind at the present 
time. As I stated on Friday of last week, a protest has been 
made by another power to this country against elevating the 
guns of our battleships, and until that protest has been settled 
1 do not believe we should take affirmative action and vote to 
appropriate for the eleyation of the guns. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Maine takes his seat I should like to ask him a question. That 
protest was made on April 15, 1923, nearly two years ago, was 
it not? 

Mr. HALE. It was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it has not been disposed of. Appar- 
ently if the Congress takes no step it will not be disposed of. 
So far as I know and so far as the public prints have informed 
us, there is no prospect of having that protest disposed of. On 
the other hand, if the appropriation proposed by the ameud- 
ment shall be made, as I believe and as, I think, the Senator 
from Maine believes, it will tend to bring about an early set- 
tlement and adjustment of that matter. I think there is nbso- 
lutely nothing under heaven in the protest except a selfish 
desire to obtain control of the seas, and I think that it is our 
duty to bring the matter to a head as soon as possible, 

If it be necessary to submit that protest to arbitration, let 
us have it done, and have it done now, but the appropriation 
will have already been made for our protection. The Govern- 
ment will not be compelled to use the appropriation. Under 
the terms of the amendment the money is made available until 
used, and the amendment does not direct an immediate use 
of it. Why not let us adopt the amendment and thus bring 
about an early, peaceful, and satisfactory adjastuicut of this 
great question? 

Mr. HALE, Mr. President, whether or not any immediate 
action will be taken on the protest I can not say. When the 


appropriation was originally made (wo years ago the identical 
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language was used that is used in the Senator’s amendment 
now, with the exception that at the end of the original appro- 
priation the words “until December 31, 1924,” appeared, 
whereas the appropriation proposed under this amendment is 
“to remain available until expended.” It is practically the 
same provision as that which was adopted two years ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Except there was a time limit in the other 
amendment. 

Mr. HALE. There was a time limit in the former amend- 
ment, while this amendment is indefinite. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This amendment is proposed in its pres- 
ent form, I will say to the Senator, so that in the event Great 
Britain withdraws her protest or in the event the controversy 
shall be settled by arbitration, the money will be in the hands 
of the department for immediate use. As I look at the matter, 
the amendment is essential. It is not only essential, but it is 
the most important thing connected with our national defense 
that the guns on our battleships should be elevated at the 
earliest possible moment, Under my amendment there will be 
no necessity to come to Congress again with reference to the 
matter. The adjustment of the controversy or the withdrawal 
of the protest might come at a time when Congress was not in 
session. Suppose it should come in March or April next, it 
would be a year before we could get an appropriation for the 
purpose. For that reason I hope that the Senator from Maine 
will not make the point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. The language of this amendment is substantially 
the language of the law which we enacted when informed that 
Great Britain had elevated her guns subsequent to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty and which we repealed when it was discoy- 
ered that our information was incorrect. If we should go to 
work now and enact the same legislation over again, I think 
it would have a very unfortunate effect on the whole treaty. 
Therefore I am constrained to make the point of order against 
the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr, MCKELLAR. No, Mr. President, under the notice which 
I have heretofore given to suspend the rule, which action will 
require a two-thirds yote, I offer the same amendment. I 
make the motion to suspend the rule and to adopt the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves that the rule be suspended so that the amendment may 
be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Such a motion requires one day's notice, does 
it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have already given the one day’s notice. 

Mr. HALE. The required notice has already been given. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very weil. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make the motion in order that the 
amendment providing an appropriation for the elevation of 
the guns on 13 American battleships may be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee to suspend the rule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum be- 
ing suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Ball Edwards Kin Sheppard 
Bayard Fernald MeKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Ferris McLean Shortridge 
Brookhart Fess MeNar: Simmons 
Broussard Fletcher Mayfield Smoot 

Bruce Frazier Metcalf Spencer 
Bursum George Moses Sterling 
Butler Gerry Neel Swanson 
Cameron Hale Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Harreld Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harris Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Warren 
Couzens Howell Pittman Watson 
Curtis Johnson. Calif. Ralston Weller 

Dale Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 

Dial Kendrick Reed, Mo, 

Dill Keyes Reed, Pa. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to suspend 
the rule so as to make in order the amendment for elevating 
guns on battleships in the Navy. Upon that question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. SWANSON. I desire to announce that if my colleague 
3 Grass] were present he would vote “nay” on this amend- 
men : 


The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Broussard Gerry Mayfield Simmons 
Copeland Harris Overman Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Johnson, Calif. Ransdell 
Ferris Kendrick Reed, Mo, 

NAYS—45 
Ball Dale McLean Smoot 
Bingham Dill McNary Spencer 
Brookhart Fernald Metcalf Sterling 
Bruce Fess oses Swanson 
Bursum Frazier Neel Wadsworth 
Butler George Oddie arren 
Cameron Hale Pepper Watson 
Capper Harreld Phip Weller 
Caraway Howell Ralston Willis 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 
Cummins eyes Shipstead 
Curtis King Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—29 

Ashurst Harrison Means Stanley 
Borah Johnson, Minn, _ Norbeck Stephens 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Norris Trammell 
Elkins Ladd wen Underwood 
Ernst La Follette Robinson Wheeler 
Glass Lenroot Shields 
Gooding McCormick Smith 
Greene McKinley Stanfield 


So the Senate refused to suspend the rule. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton offers an amendment, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reaprye CrerK. On page 40, line 17, after the figures 
“$4,100,000,” it is proposed to insert: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized, when directed by 
the President, to accept on behalf of the United States, free from 
incumbrances and without cost to the United States, the title in fee 
simple to such lands as he may deem necessary or desirable in the 
vicinity of Sand Point, Wash., approximately 400 acres, as a site 
for a naval air station. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I recognize that this amendment 
is an amendment that constitutes general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. In order to give the reasons why I think 
the Senate is justified in adopting this amendment, I desire to 
discuss the subject and present some facts for the Recorp. 

In the first place, I shall not spend much time in pointing 
out the importance of nayal aviation bases in any system of 
national defense in which the Navy is concerned. We are told 
continually, not only by those who are not connected with 
national defense but by those in the Military and Naval Es- 
tablishments, that the air service, the science of aeronautics, 
is the most important to be considered in connection with 
future defense. When I offered the amendment I did not 
know there were so many reasons why it ought to be adopted 
as I have since fonnd. 

I find that we have to-day, according to the hearings on the 
naval appropriation bill in the House, some 13 air stations 
connected with the Nayy, 3 of them being inactive, 6 of them 
active, and 4 of them more or less active. Out of these 13 
stations there is only 1 located on the great Pacific coast of 
this country. To-day we keep most of the fleet in the Pacific 
Ocean. It is a fact recognized on every side that if war comes, 
it will be on the Pacifie to a large extent; but there is only 
1 nayal air station on the Pacific coast out of all these 13 
stations, and it is at San Diego. 

As I have studied the question I can not understand how 
members of the Naval Committees of the House and Senate, 
with this offer to give them a naval air station recommended 
by the officials of the Navy Department pending, haye as yet 
failed to pass legislation making it possible. Hearings on 
this subject have been held repeatedly in the House. The 
location of a naval airplane base for the North Pacific coast 
has been under investigation by naval officials for 17 years, 
and as early as 1917 Admiral Gregory reported that the only 
suitable site for a nayal air base on the North Pacific coast 
was at Sand Point. 

Sand Point is on the lake that is connected by a Govern- 
ment canal with Puget Sound. The great difficulty in that 
part of the country is to find a level area in a suitable loca- 
tion for naval planes. When the officers of the Navy and the 
Army first began searching for some such location, they hoped 
to find a place that would be big enough to accommodate both 
land and naval planes and lighter-than-air craft; but the en- 
tire north Pacific coast, practically, is rugged; the country is 
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rough; and after searching and investigating and taking meas- 
urements for a period of 10 years they came to the conclusion 
that the only available site they could recommend is Sand 
Point. 

Some two years ago the city of Seattle, owning about 260 
acres at Sand Point, made arrangements to purchase 140 acres 
more, and prepared a deed in fee simple to be given to the 
United States if it would use Sand Point for a naval air sta- 
tion, so great is the interest of the people of the Northwest, 
and particularly King County, in having a base of this kind. 
For some reason or other that legislation was not passed, 
although hearings were held and every official of the Navy 
Department who came before the committee recommended this 
site. They did not pass the legislation, however; and so the 
Navy Department, finding it necessary to have some place 
where these planes could be taken for repair, leased this site 
for 10 years, and they have it under lease now. 

The disadvantages of a lease were well illustrated last 
spring when the world fliers came to Seattle. The Govern- 
ment, not owning this land, would not expend any money on 
it; and so the citizens of Seattle raised $1,500 to clear a suffi- 
cient area to enable the world fliers to use it. They spent 
some $500 additional on this ground. The work was of a tem- 
porary nature, but it was an absolute necessity to have, some- 
where, some place of this kind. Here is a site that has been 
recommended by the Navy officials for the past seven years 
as the only available site for a naval airplane base. Here is a 
site that is worth, according to Admiral Gregory’s testimony, 
from $300,000 to $400,000, which King County offers to give 
to the Government. Here is an opportunity to secure it and 
have it as a part of the naval defense of this country without 
any cost whatever, and yet the Naval Affairs Committee has 
refused at any time to pass the necessary legislation that 
would make it possible for the Government to accept the site. 

I do not ask at this time for an appropriation, but I want 
to be perfectly fair in the matter. Of course, if the site is 
accepted, it will need to be improved for use; but the expense 
of that is not great. In fact, the testimony of Admiral Moffett 
is that the expense probably will not exceed $75,000 to make 
it fit to be used by the Navy as an airplane base. 

In order that the Recorp may show the situation not merely 
on my statement, I want to read from some of the testimony 
taken at the hearings in January, 1924, before the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, particularly the statements of Ad- 
miral Gregory. 

When asked how much it would cost to purchase Sand Point, 
he replied: 

We are counting on expending nothing for the purchase of land in 
view of the fact that the land has been offered to the Government by 
King County. 


Then he goes on to explain the conditions under which it is 
being held at a 10-year lease for $1 a year. The present lease, 
aceording to Admiral Gregory in his testimony on page 1658, 
covers 269 acres, 

Then he is asked where the proposed naval base lies. He 
says: 

It is on the outskirts of the city of Seattle and at its northeasterly 
border and is on the westerly shore of Lake Washington. 

What kind of a body of water is Lake Washington? 

Admiral GREGORY. Lake Washington is a fresh-water lake which 
borders the easterly side of the city of Seattle and is separated from 
Puget Sound by the city of Seattle, the distance between the Sound 
and Lake Washington, in a direct air line, is in the neighborhood of 
about 3 miles, but the ceanal which connects Puget Sound and Lake 
Washington is about 4 miles in length. 


He then goes on to explain that Lake Washington is about 20 
miles in length; and I may add that one of the best features 
about this proposed base is that there is no tidewater, that 
there is no rise and fall of the tide as there would be if the 
base were on the ocean front. Yet the waters are deep, and 
the airplanes can come directly up to this particular base by 
their own power in the water. 

Then the admiral was asked what other available bases there 
were in the Northwest, and replied: 

I have made a very thorough examination of that entire section of 
the country with regard to the selection of sites for different activities 
and for the purpose of securing utilities required by the Government, 
and during the years 1917 and 1918 I made a particular study with 
regard to Air Service stafions. 


That was seyen years ago. 

I think I can best describe the results of my research by reading into 
the RECORD a copy of a lengthy report which I submitted to the Navy 
Department in 1921; and if yen would care to have that inserted, I 
think it would cover a great many of your inquiries. 


So they insert this letter, which is the most complete state- 
ment of the situation that can be found anywhere. I want to 
read parts of it. The first statement is: 


The commission on navy yards in 1917 recommended Sand Point, 
on Lake Washington, for a proposed aviation base. It based its recom- 
mendations upon a large amount of data which had been accumulated 
at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, which originated from a great many 
different sources. The commission did not state its reasons in full for 
its selection, and it is the purpose of this report to go into details to 
show why it was done. 

2, Aviation has progressed considerably since that time, the types 
of airplanes have been greatly enlarged, and the development in lighter- 
thnn-air machines has been very extensive. Whether this development 
is such as to cause a change In the recommendations will also be taken 
up in this report. 

8. I was the public-works officer at the navy yard, Puget Sound, 
from 1913 to 1920, and in that capacity it devolved upon me to make 
a great many surveys of proposed sites for stations of various charac- 
ters. These were extensions of water supply, rifle range for small 
arms, submarine bases, aviation bases, etc. By reason of there being 
no topographic maps made of any large section of the country on the 
west side of Puget Sound it became necessary to actually investigate 
proposed sites, and when any seemed to be feasible they were surveyed 
and estimates made for improvements such as might be required. It 
must be remembered that the entire western coast of this country is 
exceedingly rugged, the mountains extending right down to the sea for 
long stretches, making very few places available either for access of 
ships or building constructions on shore. Due to this combination of 
mountainous country, together with almost an entire lack of topo- 
graphic maps, it can readily be seen that it was a difficult matter to 
ascertain whether sites could be made suitable or not. It might seem 
to be a very easy matter to look at a map and say that is a suitable 
site,” but it usually involves very arduous work and considerable study 
to actually determine suitability. 

4. In determining suitability of sites all avallable information has 
had to be secured, frequently from those who have had occasion to 
tramp over the country while fishing or hunting, and it has frequently 


been found that after a considerable amount of work it has all gone 


for naught by reason of difficulties at first unseen. 


I read these statements in order to show that this is nota 
mere formal report, but is a report of the result of 10 years’ 
investigation made by men who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of selecting a site for the naval airplane base of the 
north Pacific coast. 

I remind Senators that for 1,500 miles along that Pacific 
coast the fleet is without any kind of a base whatsoever for its 
naval airplanes, and last summer when the battle fleet came to 
Seattle, Captain Moses, in charge of the naval airplanes, used 
5 Sand Point site, the only one he could use anywhere in that 

nity. 

I yisited Sand Point at that time. I found the lieutenants in 
charge of these machines with their pants rolled above their 
knees, standing in the water, trying to repair their machines 
as best they could. I saw the improvised machine shop under a 
tent, and there they were trying as best they could to repair 
-their engines, and they stayed out there for six weeks, in the 
open, like a lot of pioneers; they took care of the airplanes. 

I said then that at the first opportunity I would try to 
remedy that situation, and I am te-day arguing for the adop- 
tion of an amendment that would make it possible for the 
President and the Navy Department to accept this $400,000 
worth of property which King County offers to give the Gov- 
ernment in order that we may have a naval airplane base for 
our battle fleet in the North Pacific Ocean. 

I remind Senators again that the Navy has 13 air stations, 
and only one is located on the Pacific coast. Yet we keep the 
larger part of our Navy on the Pacific Ocean. I know it 
will be said that this amendment should properly come on 
another bill, and I grant that; but the Congress will adjourn 
in six weeks, and it will be almost a year before we meet, 
and a good deal longer before we will have before us a bill 
on which this provision could be placed. This involves no 
expenditure of money on the part of the Government, but it 
would establish Sand Point definitely as a naval airplane 
base for the fleet on the North Pacific coast. It is for these 
reasons that I insist the conditions demand that we should 
suspend the rules, and should adopt this amendment, making 
it possible for the Navy to have this site for an airplane base. 

I want to read further from this report. Admiral Gregory 
said further: 


I personally visited a great many of such sites, and directed sur- 
yeys of practically all that seemed to be available. While such in- 
vestigations had been begun about 20 years ago, they were not ac- 
tively prosecuted until about the time that I reported for duty, as 
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above mentioned. Consequently, I was placed in a position where, 
at the time of the submission of the report of the commission on 
navy yards, I was thoroughly familiar with the entire situation, 
Coming to this specific proposition of the location of an aviation 
base, it is a matter of record in the files at the Puget Sound yard 
that the attention of the commandant was drawn by various individ- 
uals to a number of specific propositions. These were all carefully 


investigated. Some were immediately discarded as being unsuitable 
for gocd and sufficient reasons; others were actually surveyed and 
then discarded, either by reason of great expense of deyelopment or 
for strategic and other reasons, Where there was a sufficient avail- 
able ground each station was considered primarily from the stand- 
point of air conditions, this being the “acid test of suitability. 

At this point it is desirable that the conditions which must be met 
for the location of an aviation base be stated. They are as follows: 


REQUIREMENTS THAT ARE ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY FOR A NAVY HEAYIER- 
> THAN-AIR STATION 


(1) Air conditions should be steady. There must be freedom from 
cross currents, eddies, ete. As these are caused from obstructions 
in the form of hills and valleys, the country should be open as far 
as possible, particularly in the direction of prevailing winds. 

(2) Should be on tidewater or water readily accessible from the sea. 


This site more nearly fulfills these ideal requirements than 
any other site on the North Pacific coast. Those at Sand 
Point last summer in charge of the naval airplanes told me 
that they found there the smoothest air in which they had 
ever flown, that there were no air pockets, that it was ideal 
for the training of new aviators. It is at tidewater, but it is 
on the lake, and therefore they do not have the variation of 
tides coming up and down found on the seacoast itself. 

The third requirement for this aviation base is stated as 
follows: 


(3) The station in the Puget Sound area should be accessible to the 
Bremerton Navy Yard, as it is the fleet base in that section. It should 
not be in the yard, however, as the aviation station force consists 
entirely of commissioned and enlisted personnel. 


This station is just 22 miles in an air line from the Bremer- 
ton Navy Yard, and every great navy yard should have an air- 
plane base within reach. 


{4) Should be such as to involve the least amount of expense in 
purchasing and developing ground and water improyements, 


The report of Admiral Moffett is that about $75,000 will put 
this plane base in such condition that it can be used. It will 
not be completely developed—that will take a great deal of 
money—but it will make it available for use so that the Battle 
Fleet in the North Pacific will have an airplane base. 


(5) Should preferably be near a large city to simplify the question 
of transportation of personnel. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad, the transcontinental line, 
forms the western boundary line of this proposed aviation 
base. Continuing: 


While the above requirements are stated to be those pertaining to 
heayier-than-air stations, the same apply with equal force for a sta- 
tion for lighter-than-alr machines except in one respect only; that is, 
a Station for Ughter-than-air machines need not necessarily be on 
tidewater. 


It may be added that the lighter-than-air machines require 
a large area for a base. This area would not be big enough to 
accommodate the lighter-than-air machines in any great num- 
ber, and it will probably be necessary to find another base. 
The other place mentioned in the Northwest for this airplane 
base is at Camp Lewis, near Tacoma; but that is not on tide- 
water. It would require the expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 
to make available its use from any water where these planes 
would come. So the Navy Department does not think that 
that site is suitable as compared with this site at Sand Point. 
I continue reading: 


(8) In the investigations which have been outlined heretofore, It was 
realized that air conditions should be studied, and this investigation 
had been conducted under the direction of Mr. W. E. Boeing, a public- 
spirited gentleman of means, living in Seattle, who had personally, 
as well as by his investigators, ascertained these conditions to a very 
large extent by actual flights. Mr. Boeing had endowed a chair in 
aeronautics in the State University at Seattle, and had presented to 
the university a very valuable equipment for testing machines and in- 
vestigating the entire subject of aeronautics, and the Government was 
very fortunate in being able to utilize the information which he 
freely gave. His conclusions are very valuable. 


This report was made previous to the use of Sand Point 
last summer as an airplane base of the fleet, and since that 


time the report of Mr. Boeing has been confirmed and added to 
by the report of Captain Moses, who was in charge of the 
planes at that time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. What kind of anchorage is there 
for the vessels of the Navy in the vicinity of this particular 
piece of ground? 

Mr. DILL.. It is 7 miles by air from this particular piece of 
ground to the harbor of Puget Sound, where, of course, all 
the fleet anchors when it is in that vicinity. The lake itself 
is about 20 miles long and is connected with the Sound by 
canal. Of course, it would be more desirable if a site could be 
found that would front directly on the Sound, where the ships 
may lie at anchor, but there is no location the Navy Depart- 
ment has been able to discover anywhere in that area. 

The report of Admiral Gregory proceeds: 


9. Capt. A. A. Cunningham, United States Marine Corps, was ordered 
to this commission as an experienced aviator to assist it in coming 
to a conclusion. After conferences, which were held by all parties 
concerned, it was soon determined that the best site for such a base 
was on Lake Washington, where the air conditions were found to be 
most suitable. So certain did this appear to be the case that 10 sites 
on the shores of this lake were actually considered, and upon thorough 
study Sand Point was the one site finally selected as being the one 
best suited for all conditions. While I stated previously that there 
has been considerable development in both types of machines since 
that date, air conditions have not changed. Therefore the reasons 
which prevailed at that time in the selection of that site are equally 
as potent to-day as then. 

10. In the light of the discussions which have been entered into 
by the House Naval Affairs Committee, there now appear to be four 
general locations under serious consideration: Sand Point, Sinclelr 
Inlet, Camp Lewis, Stanwood. 

Other stations proposed, such as Ediz Hook, Whidbey Island, and 
Everett, are not considered because of obvious objections. 

SAND POINT 
ADVANTAGES 


(1) Best meets the essential requirements, heretofore mentioned, 
of any of the sites under consideration. This is attested by reason 
of its use at the present time as an aviation field by private parties. 

(2) Being on a fresh-water lake (20 miles long) there are no tides, 
henee the cost of water-front improvements are much less than would 
be the case at any tidewater station. 

(3) The site, approximating 400 acres, is offered to the Government 
without cost. 

(4) Water, light, and power utilities can be obtained from local 
outside plants. 

(5) Proximity to transcontinental railroad. 

(6) Proximity to Seattle, making it unnecessary to build more 
than one officers’ quarters, and making it easy to provide liberty for 
enlisted men. 

(7) Proximity to the University of Washington. Relative to this 
point, It should be mentioned that during the war a naval training 
camp was built on the grounds of the University of Washington 
about 2 miles away, and because of war conditions the facilities at 
the University were freely given to the Government, which were of 
great valne in the training of enlisted personnel, In the event of 
another war, it is presumed that equally valuable facilities can be 
availed of. Of particular importance is the equipment for the training 
and education of personnel for aviation. 

í DISADVANTAGES 

(1) Access to Lake Washington from Puget Sound by water must 
be through the lock. This would make it necessary to place on & 
barge such machines as are disabled and are too large to be towed 
through the lock. The large lock is 80 feet wide. 

SINCLAIR. INLET 
ADVANTAGES 

(1) The seyeral sites mentioned on this inlet are closest to the 
navy yard facilities of any site mentioned. 

(2) Water and electricity can be secured from local outside sources, 

DISADVANTAGES 

(1) Alr conditions: By an examination of the chart which is 
attached hereto, which has been marked in such a way as to show the 
prevailing winds, it will be seen that the prevailing wind comes 
down the inlet between high hills, which in itself makes it exceed- 


ingly difficult to handle aircraft, due to the cross currents, eddies, 
etc, which must naturally result. As you progress down this inlet 


gnd approach the vicinity of the navy yard on one side and Port 
Orchard on the other, conditions grow more steady on the navy yard 
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side, but are productive of eddies on the Port Orchard side. The 
conditions are, therefore, considerably ameliorated on the navy yard 
side, and were it possible to place this station within the navy yard, 
it might seriously be considered. As the entire area of the navy yard, 
however, is less than the aviation station now requires, it can not 
be considered, nor can the lands immediately adjacent to Bremerton 
and Charleston, by reason of the community having been increased 
to such an extent as to make the cost of the land prohibitive. On 
the Port Orchard side, the high hill to the west acts to deflect the 
winds in such a way as to cause eddy conditions, for it is frequently 
noticed that when ships are at anchor ċlose to the Port Orchard side 
they are in comparatively quiet water, whereas on the northerly side 
of the inlet the winds are strong. This indicates the presence of 
eddies in the air currents, which would prove to be disastrous in the 
handling of aircraft. For this reason the consideration of sites for 
an aviation base led to the abandonment of such a location very 
early in the search, and this inlet should therefore not be given 
further consideration. 

(2) Taking to the air and landing of aircraft are apt to be seriously 
obstructed by large ships at anchor at and near the navy yard. 

(3) Cost of land and development too great. 


Camp LEWIS 
ADVANTAGES 


(1), Desirable for lighter-than-air and land machines only. 
(2) Railroad facilities adjacent. 
(3) The land will cost nothing and development cost not extensive, 


DISADVANTAGES 


(1) American Lake too small (only 3 miles long) for hydroplanes. 

(2) Inaccessible from tidewater for hydroplanes unless very ex- 
pensive approaches are constructed, which involve much hazard in the 
handling of machines. 

(3) Great distance from the navy yard. 

(4) Considerable distance from the nearest large city (Tacoma, 14 
miles by road). This would be a disadvantage to officers unless a 
large number of officers’ quarters were available, and is a serious dis- 
advantage in the transportation of enlisted men to secure liberty. 

(5) Greater distance from the sea. 5 


STANWOOD 
ADVANTAGES 


Air conditions probably suitable. 
Railroad facilities adjacent. 
Nearest the open sea of any of the sites mentioned. 


DISADVANTAGES 


Great cost of development. 

(2) Great distance from navy yard. 

(3) Great distance from the nearest large city (Everett). 

11. In the above analysis some consideration has been given to 
accessibility to the navy yard. If there was sufficient area it would 
be desirable to have this station immediately adjacent to the navy 
yard, though not within the limits of the yard. It must be borne 
in mind that the force employed at an air station is entirely com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel, It is not desirable to have enlisted 
personnel and civilian workmen employed in the same shop and using 
the same shop equipment. A large amount of the equipment required 
at an air station is of a nature quite separate and distinct from that 
used at a navy yard, The station, therefore, should be kept separate. 
There are, however, certain shop facilities of the navy yard to which 
work ean be assigned from an air station to great advantage, and 
this should be made possible. Furthermore, future development -of 
airplane carriers will probably lead to the practice of ships coming 
to the yard for general overhaul, desiring to send their airplanes to 
the air station for overhaul. They can be as readily placed on a 
barge for transfer to a near-by station as they could he lifted over 
the side and placed ashore, It is desirable that a station, therefore, 
be sufficiently near the navy yard as to place the general control under 
the commandant of the yard, precisely as is now the case with the 
torpedo station at Keyport, 11 miles from the yard; the naval ammu- 
nition depot, 6 miles from the yard; and in a manner similar to the 
control which was exercised over the naval training camp on the 
grounds of the University of Washington during the World War. 

12. I also understand that it is the department's policy that there 
shall be but one large air station on the west coast which shall be 
provided with large hangars for the lighter-than-air machines. This 
is proposed for San Diego, which might be termed a “ docking place” 
for machines of this type. At such other places where the lighter- 
than-air machines may touch, the use of mooring towers is considered 
ample and safe. Sinclair Inlet would be found hazardous in which 
to manenver large heavier-than-air machines. Camp Lewis would be 


(1) 
(2) 
(8) 


(1) 


suitable for this type of machine to any extent desired. Sand Point 
is suitable in so far as the land now under consideration is concerned 
for the maneuvering of such machines and for their being secured 
If it were to be considered that a large 


from a mooring tower. 
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hangar must be erected it would be necessary to secure the additional 
land to the south of this area, but this not being the case Sand Point 
is suitable. 

13. In view of the above conditions, and after consideration of 
these questions, based on nearly 10 years of study, I am of the opinion 
that Sand Point is the only station that best meets the requirements, 
and therefore recommend its adoption as the site now to be selected. 

L. E. GREGORY. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at 3 o'clock p. m.y. Pur- 
suant to an order heretofore entered, the Senate will now lay 
aside its pending business and proceed with memorial addresses 
upon the lives, characters, and services of Henry CABOT LODGE, 
late a Senator from the State of Massachusetts; FRANK B. 
Branpecke, late a Senator from the State of Connecticut; and 
LBA ON B. Cort, late a Senator from the State of Rhode Island. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names; 


Bayard Ferris McKellar Shields 
Bingham Fess McLean Shipstead 
Brookhart Fletcher McNary Shortridge 
Broussard ier Mayfield immons 
Bruce George Means Smoot 
Bursum Gerry Metcalf Spencer 
Butler Gooding oses Stanle; 
Cameron Hale Neely Sterling 
Capper Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Caraway Harris Oddie Underwood 
Co d Ha: n Overman Wadsworth 
Conzens Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins o Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Warren 
Dial Kendrick Ralston Watson 

Dill Keyes Reed, Mo. Weller 
Edwards King Reed. Pa. Wheeler 
Fernald McCormick Sheppard Willis 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered the roll call. There is a quorum present, 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR LODGE 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present reso- 
lutions of sympathy, which I send to the desk, and upon which 
I ask consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolutions. 

The principal legislative clerk read the resolutions (S. Res. 
306), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Henry CAnor LODGR, late a Senator from the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public service. 

Resolved, That the Secretary ‘communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


The clerk will report the 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, Henry CABOT 
Lobdk, to whose memory we haye set aside this hour to place 
upon. the records of the Senate our admiration for his public 
service and character, was a very remarkable man. His public 
service of 37 years in the Congress of the United States, the 
longest continuous term of service that any Massachusetts citi- 
zen ever enjoyed, was notable not merely for its length but for 
its importance. Few Americans have served so long, only six 
received six successive elections to the Senate, and fewer still 
have gained such preeminence in the Senate and the country. 

He was an impressive figure not only in America, but his repu- 
tation as a distinguished statesman extended into the chancellery 
of every government of the world. In any company of men his 
presence commanded notice. Wherever his striking figure ap- 
peared and he participated in any meeting or discussion, 
whether in the Halls of Congress, a party caucus, a committee 
meeting, or even at a social function, no one, even a prejudiced 
political opponent, failed to recognize that he was a man of in- 
fluence and force. 

Mr. President, it is most difficult to tell the story of his full 
and active life. I shall not attempt it. We must leave it to 
his biographer to catalogue his many literary publications, 
brilliant speeches, and State papers—all of them constitute a 
real contribution to the literature, polities, and history of the 
last two decades. It will be the story of the rise of the Nation 
from relative obscurity to a world power, and to it he contrib- 
uted of his exceptional abilities. 
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My purpose is a very modest one—to honor the memory of 
my late colleague so far as I can by placing in the record of 
this honorable body my impression of the type of public man 
which Mr. Lopar represented in his long, useful, and honorable 
career. We belonged to different political parties; we had 
been bred in a different generation and in entirely different 
schools of political thought; on questions involving party 
principles we were always opposed; in our native State we 
invariably campaigned against each other’s party candidates. 
To-day all political differences are forgotten, and I shall strive 
to speak of him with both knowledge and justice and without 
exaggeration or fulsomeness. 

He was born in Boston in the very middle of the nineteenth 
century, the 12th day of May, 1850. His father was a pros- 
perous merchant, a ship owner, engaged in trade with the 
Orient. His mother, Anna Cabot, proudly traced her American 
ancestry to 1630. She was a daughter of Henry Cabot and a 
granddaughter of George Cabot, who was a member of the 
Provincial Congress, the Massachusetts constitutional conven- 
tion, and United States Senator from Massachusetts during the 
Washington administration. 

His parents were wealthy, exceptionally cultured, and promi- 
nent socially. Their neighbors included the statesmen an 
the social élite of Boston. Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
George Bancroft, and Wendell Phillips were frequent visitors 
to the Lodge home. 

It is profitable, if we would understand the voices and influ- 
ence which had such a marked impress upon his later life, to 
know something of the cultured aristocracy of Boston, among 
whom he moved. Their sons were nearly all trained in pri- 
vate schools; most of them matriculated at Harvard; they 
were given to the culture of the arts. Their ts were 
eager in the pursuit of wealth, yet, to their credit let it be said, 
they enjoyed the possession of wealth less for ostentation than 
for developing the resources of the country. It was their 
wealth that built the industries of New England, tapped the 
mineral resources of the Nation, and linked the Bast with the 
West by wire and rail. Though delicately bred, the cour- 
age and patriotism of their colonial ancestors infused their 
souls and they were capable of facing without fear the coming 
of death in any struggle for a righteous cause. They could 
nerve themselves, as Senator Loper did on many occasions in 
after years, for any duty with an inexorable will. Put briefly, 
he was of that school of American youth who were trained and 
educated to possess a clear conception of duty, strong faith and 
pride in their ancestral and patriotic inheritance, and with a 
fixed resolve to succeed in life. He was of that same type of 
young men who went from 1861 to 1865 from the classes of 
Harvard to the camps, “leading the lumbermen from the forests 
of New England and the mechanics from the benches” to pre- 
serve the Union and liberty, Under the inspiration and example 
of such a home, influences, and teachings Senator Loner grew 
to manhood. x 

Even as a youth he was a prodiglous reader, In his Barly 
Memories he relates that he had read before the end of his 
tenth year the novels of Scott and Dickens. He entered Har- 
vard as a member of the class of 1871, After he was grad- 
uated and his marriage on the following day he traveled for 
months in Europe. Upon his return he began the serious work 
of life—preparation for a literary career. During these 
years he studied law and was admitted to the bar, but con- 
tinued to devote all his time to the study of history. Colonial 
history, the Revolutionary period, the lives of the founders, es- 
pecially appealed to him. 

His associates were historians and writers of the day, and 
there were a galaxy of them in New England at that time. 
Among the close friends of his family and visitors to his home 
were Longfellow, Sumner, Agassiz, Prescott, Motley, Francis 
Parkman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, James Russell 
Lowell, Whittier, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. His studies and 
environment all contributed to the making of a promising 
literary career, 

During this period he assisted in editing the North American 
Review and the National Review, but he continued the pursuit 
and study of history and wrote his admirable Life of Hamil- 
ton. By some it is thought that it was his work on the Life 
of Hamilton that inspired him to political ambitions. To him 
Hamilton was one of the most brilliant figures in our history. 
Later highly meritorious lives of Washington and Webster 
came from his pen. On the shelves of the Senate Library 
there are 29 volumes of his published works. 

He entered politics by election in November, 1879, to the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. He served through 
two sessions, In 1884 he became a candidate for Congress. 


He came out of that 
l The 

te was composed largely of industrial workers, and they 
badly defeated the young aspirant, One of his most intimate 
friends at that time said that his condition, because of his 


political conflict defeated, chagrined, and 
constituency before whom he was a candi- 


failure in that political contest, was 
but the same friend added— 
In all the commerce I have had with the world I will say that I 


have never seen any person with a more stubborn, persistent wil) than 
Canor Londn possessed. 


By temperament and tastes he seemed unsuited for the tur- 
moil of politics. His exclusiyeness and his natural refinement 
was not easily understood. We who have lived with him during 
the later years of his public life can well understand how ill at 
ease he must have been in his youth shaking hands with the 
masses and mingling with the politicians of the old-time can- 
cuses and boss-controlled conventions. Friends and family ad- 
vised against a political career. Their portrayal of the uncer- 
tainty of politics and its disappointments and enemies did not 
batite him. He was not the type of man to accept defeat. 

Into the next campaign he threw himself with determination 


“really quite pathetic,” 


å and was elected, and on December 5, 1887, came to Washington 


to commence his public service in the Fiftieth Congress of 
the United States. In 1893, while still a Member of the House, 
he was elected Senator and served in this Chamber for 31 years. 
During the last five years he was the accepted leader of his 
party in the Senate. Of his specific work in the Senate I shall 
not speak. We are too near, have too fixed opinions upon the 
many great causes for which he fought to get a true estimate 
of what history will record of his work. 

His entrance into the larger field of politics as chairman of 
the Republican State committee of Massachusetts was just 
prior to the nomination of Blaine. He was a delegate at large 
from Massachusetts to the Republican convention of 1884. 
Most of his political friends bolted. They became Cleveland 
mugwumps. Mr. Lopez, who had opposed the nomination of 
Mr. Blaine, decided to support him. This decision to be a 
“regular” was characteristic of his political attitude through 
all the years of his life. Loyalty to party was one of his out- 
standing characteristics. 

About this time his friendship with Roosevelt commenced— 
a friendship which ripened with the political careers of both 
men. This friendship was not broken even in 1912, when 
Roosevelt led the progressive moyement which contributed to 
the humiliating defeat of the Republican party in the campaign 
of that year. A perusal of the letters recently published 
between these two illustrious men indicates that Roosevelt 
looked to Mr. Loner for advice and inspiration in all his politi- 
eal activities. 

No stronger or more loyal party man ever lived. His Repub- 
licanism was part of his very being. His opponents thought 
his partisanship at times intolerant. But no man ever believed 
his Republicanism was sordid or that he ever served in public 
office the selfish interests who seek at times to control parties 
and political leaders. He was above suspicion in this respect. 
Serving no interest in his party, he could and did not deny 
ministering almost slayishly the interest of his party as a 
whole. 

He was one of those who stay with party organizations be- 
cause he believed that only through party unity great and 
worthy ends can be accomplished. In all his career I do not 
recall his ever wavering in his support of any candidate of the 
Republican Party. If he accepted both men and measures 
when he was not in thorough accord with them it was beeause 
of his intense party loyalty. 

One might easily differ with Senator Lopere with the po- 
litical ideals which he followed, but one could never fail to 
respect the ardor with which he pursued the political princi- 
ples of the great party to which he gave so much, and which, 
in his belief, would benefit his country and mankind. 

He was to the Republican Party of Massachusetts as a 
trusted pilot to a ship. Bight times the Republicans of his 
State sent him as delegate at large to represent them at na- 
tional conventions. Three times he was elected permanent 
chairman and twice chairman of the committee on resolutions 
of these conventions. 

Fortunately, during his entire career he was a member of 
the dominant political party of Massachusetts, which very 
naturally was an important factor in his political success. He 
was American enough, however, to have respect for those who 
in States like Massachusetts affiliated and supported a party 
whose members never or only rarely could hope for. political 
office, but who were contented to love and serve their cause 
“with an affection that hoped and endured and was patient.” 
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In the Senate, particularly in his latter years, he grew to have 
profound respect and regard for those who espoused radically 
different political views from those he entertained. 

Mr. Lopae was a statesman, a scholarly statesman, fitted by 
nature, by inheritance, and by training. He was a statesman 
not merely because his mind was a storehouse of historie and 
political information, but because he knew “ the rocks on which 
nations have been shattered, and he steered his course far 
away”; because he knew the spirit of the founders—the soul of 
the Nation—and he made their spirit his as far as it was 
humanly possible. 

He was a statesman, because he spent years in studious con- 
sideration of all questions of foreign policy which affected his 
country. J 

He was a statesman, because he knew the complexity of racial 
and industrial problems which are before a people consisting of 
the old-time populations of colonial stock, and of immigration 
from all corners of the world. 

He was what many would style a conservative statesman. 
His respect for the Constitution was profound and his abiding 
faith was that through the study of the Constitution the 
best principles of government could be learned. 

Senator Lobon was not sensational. He possessed none of 
the qualities of the demagogue. He was not a meteor in the 
political firmament. He made his claim for statesmanship 
upon worth, and he received many evidences from the people 
of Massachusetts of their appreciation of his worth. His con- 
stituents realized each day he grew stronger and more useful, 
and his last two elections, though he had strong opposition in 
his own party, were due largely to this conviction. 

He was a typical American. It was Americanism deeply 
rooted in our free institutions. He had a profound knowledge 
of his country’s history. The large. and permanent interest 
of the United States was very sacred to him, and that interest 
he wished to promote and defend without flinching and without 
fear. 

His grasp of international relations has seldom, if ever, been 
excelled by any Member who eyer sat in this body. He knew 


the history and government of all nations and their relations | 


toward each other. He seemed to be always on guard against 


all offenders of our national honor and purpose; and this, 
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have gone. Strong, generous, and confident, she has nobly served 
mankind. Beware how you trifle with your marvelous inheritance, 
this great land of ordered liberty, for if we stumble and fall, freedom 
and civilization everywhere will go down in ruin, 


Senator Lopere never spoke for the mere sake of making a 
speech, and he had the good sense always to know when to 
end his argument. He made no effort to be oratorical, yet on 
great occasions his ringing sentences, his vigorous statements, 
were most eloquent. He had an extraordinary gift of expres- 


sion. He was never carried away by enthusiastic zeal; never 


| 


imagine, would have been unchanged even if he had not held | 


the important position of chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- | 
| tribunal which met in London in 1903 to arbitrate on the con- 


tions Committee and membership thereof for 29 years. 
He stood for a diplomatie policy which should be without 
bluster and without cringing. Our strength and position among 


only when coupled with justice and fair dealing. 

His knowledge of treaties and treaty making was extensive 
and most helpful to the Senate. No position which he ever 
took was more bitterly assailed by some or more highly com- 
mended by others than bis attitude on the Versailles treaty. 

The contest in the Senate over the ratification of that treaty 
aroused and attracted the attention of the world as have few 
events in the long history of the Senate. Senator Lopck was 
in the midst of it. The position of majority party leader 
thrust a grave responsibility upon him. 

The details of that conflict it is not needful to recount, and 
the personal antagonism which it aroused should not be re- 
kindled by any word uttered to-day. But of him whose voice 
is forever silenced it should be said that he has a right to be 
judged by his words. Who can doubt the honesty of his con- 
yictions, his sincerity of purpose, and his patriotism when he 
reads this passage from his brilliant and effective speech in 
the Senate on August 12, 1919, when he announced his opposi- 
tion to the covenant of a League of Nations: 


I will- go as far as anyone in world service, but the first step to 
world service is the maintenance of the United States. You may call 
me selfish, if you will, conservative, or reactionary, or use any other 
harsh adjective you see fit to apply, but an American I was born, 
an American I have remained all my life, I can never be anything 
else but an American, and I must think of the United States first, 
and when I think of the United States first in an arrangement like 
this, I am thinking of what is best for the world, for if the United 
States fails the best hopes of mankind fail with it. I have never had 
but one allegiance; I can not divide it now. I have loved but one 
flag, and I can not share that devotion and give affection to the 
mongrel banner invented for a league. 

National I must remain, and in that way I, like all other Americans, 
can render the amplest service to the world, The United States is the 
world’s best hope; but if you fetter her in the interests and quarrels 


of other nations, if you tangle her in the intrigues of Europe, you will. 


destroy her power for good and endanger her very existence. Leave 
her to march freely through the centuries to come as in the years that 


the nations of the earth could be best maintained, he believed, | 


indulged in extravagant language; never hurried to support 
new or extreme measures; never permitted himself to be con- 
trolled by sudden impulses. But, no matter how or when he 
spoke, whether on the spur of the moment or after careful 
preparation, his English was always pure, correct, aud simple. 
Familiar with the best literature, he delighted to ornate his 
speeches with apt quotations. 

He stood for the best traditions of the Senate. Indeed, he 
had a lofty and ideal notion of the dignity which belonged to 
this great office. Its recognized courtesies appealed naturally 
to his refined and cultivated nature. Such men as Senator 


Lopce give a character and standing to the Senate among the 


American people and the nations of the world which it could 
not have without them. 

He had knowledge of practically every subject with which 
Congress had to deal. Quietly, diligently, and thoroughly he 
gave 24 years as a member of the Committee on Immigration 
to the very important problems of immigration, On the Naval 
Affairs Committee he served 13 years. He believed in a strong 
Navy and had little sympathy with those who did not recog- 
nize the importance and necessity of military preparedness. 

Three times during his life he looked war in the face. During | 
the Civil War he was in his early teens, but from the window 
of his father’s heuse, which almost joined the State House, he 
saw the several Massachusetts regiments pass by as they were 
reviewed by the governor. As a Member of this body, he con- 
tributed during the last two wars to the success of his coun- 
try's cause by unhesitatingly and whole-heartedly cooperating 
with every move for their successful prosecution. 

No estimate of Senator Lopce’s career would be complete 


I | withont reference to the two special public trusts which were 


imposed upon him by presidential selection. They were his 
membership upon the Alaskan Boundary Commission, a mixed 


tention of the Canadian Government with regard to the 
boundary between Alaska and Canada, and the Disarmament 
Conference which met in Washington in 1922. In the former 
service the interests of the United States and in the latter 
the well-being of the peoples of the world were ably guarded. 

During his long political career he was subjected, as other 
public men have been, to personal and acrimonious criticism, 
bearing at times upon abuse, which followed him even to his 
last days. His vote in the last session against the veto of the 
adjusted compensation bill brought forth scathing letters of 
abuse from political friends and supporters of years. To him 
all this was one of the ordinary burdens of political life. 
Unless a man is willing to stand up under it, he had better 
neyer accept office. To be often put before the public as 
trying to do the very opposite of that which one is strenu- 
ously striving to accomplish is not of recent origin. Wash- 
ington did not escape it. Lincoln encountered it to the hour 
of his martyrdom. President Wilson and Senator Lopez were 
among the more recent targets. 


Many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 


Why must it be ever thus? Why must labor in high places 
in a democracy like ours be so frequently misunderstood and 
often misrepresented? 

What a pity that death alone seems to end misrepresenta- 
tion, cruel, and un-Christianlike criticism of great souls 


“who need in the public seryice all their nervous and physical 


energy to fight the forces of selfishness and greed that are 
constantly throwing their influence into the shaping of legis- 
lation, to oppose reckless expenditures, to resist special privi- 
lege, and to stand guard against the power and influence of 
those who would gratify personal ambition to the disadvan- 
tage of the common rights of the people. 

Massachusetts, that Senator Lopce loved with the ardor 
which characterizes the affection of all who know her tradi- 
tions and have lived within her, has been more than generous 
in the men she has sent to represent her in the Senate of the 
United States. They have been selected from among the ablest 
and best of her citizens. They have made national reputa- 
tions. John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
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Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, and George Frisbie Hoar— 
statesmen that any Commonwealth might point to with just 
pride. With these, who will hesitate to link, now that the 
-record is closed and our judgment is clear and impartial, the 
name of Henry CABOT LODGE? 

I know of nothing more descriptive of his last days or more 
‘appropriate to say of our deceased colleague than to repeat 
‘his classic peroration in eulogy of the late Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia: 


He died full of years and honors, to use our consecrated phrase. 
In war and peace he had tasted of the great emotions which make life 
worth Hving. He had lived the life of his time, and he died in service, 
as he would have wished te die. Think how much that meant to him; 
how much it means to us. The waiting in helpless idleness for the 
“inevitable close of all things earthly, the weary hours of the sick room, 
the “set, gray life and apathetic end,“ all these were spared to him. 
It is better to wear out than— 

% To hang, 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 
In monumental mockery. 


To him, most fortunate, it was given to say, as it is permitted to 
so few to say when the years have gathered thick in serried ranks 
behind them: 

Blow, wind! Come, wrack! 
At least we'll die with harness on our back. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, there will be none to-day 

who will speak of Senator Loper more justly, more scholarly, 
more eloquently, than has the senior Senator from Massachu- 
‘setts [Mr. Warsa], and yet others of us can not forbear to 
add a word to what already has been said. 
This gathering of the Senate in honor of the dead, to whom 
we have come to pay tribute, may be counted a milestone in 
the march of American history. We meet not only to pay 
them reverence but to consecrate ourselves to the cause of 
liberty, of peace, and of independence which they served, to- 
gether with those other patriots who served with them in that 
cause and now whom they have joined. Doubtless in later 
‘years history will judge them and their fellows more justly 
than can we who knew them and with them had some small 
part in that service, and so were moved by the political differ- 
ences and passions of the day. 

None the less, according to our venerable custom, we come 
to speak of them and their work, of the events in which they 
played a great part, and of the great men who thought with 
them and acted with them in the formulation of the policy 
which they held fundamental to the security of America and 
contributory to the peace of the world. They were marked 
men in whose memory we meet to-day. Their going measures 
the passing of the years. We can cherish even now the lessons 
which they taught us, although we can not summon them to 
counsel in this time of trial. 


Eheu! fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 

Labuntur anni; nee pietas moram 
Rugis et instanti senecte 
Afferet, indomiteque morti, 

Ah! The years fly by} 

No piety of ours 

Can ring from withering decay 

And death’s indomitable power 

A single hour, 


. They are gone. It is for us to preserve the heritage they 
kept undiminished for the American people. 

Henry CABOT LODGE for two score years served the people of 
the United States as a scholar, teacher, legislator, and leader. 
The publie service was his sole vocation. He had no interest 
to further but that of the commonwealth. Sometimes ac- 


claimed as a leader among leaders, sometimes surrounded by. 


the selfish and the selfless, again sometimes solitary and 
shunned, he followed the course which conscience, experience, 
and duty bade him follow, whether it brought him reward or 
obloquy. We can recall that as a young man in Congress he 
became known to the South only to be hated by thousands of 
southern people and to be fought by the southern leaders. Let 
us remember, then, that in after years Benjamin Tillman, of 
South Carolina, on his deathbed had come so to love Lopan 
that he asked that his old adversary from Massachusetts might 
join in the memorial exercises of the Senate upon his decease, 

Henry Casor Lovee was always an American rather than a 
partisan. His support of his distinguished opponent in the 
prosecution of the war was as striking as was his warning 
against the policy which the President purposed to adopt after 
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the war. When the President unswervingly and with un- 
flinching courage pursued the course which he had’ set out 
for himself, Senator Lobo at first would have yielded to the 
persuasion of those who sought to compromise the differences 
between them, but in the end he was as irreconcilable and 
uncompromising upon the issue of American independence as 
Philander Knox and FRANK BRANDEGEE. 

It was Henry Casor Longe’s fortune to be a conspicuous 
figure in the councils of his party, in the Senate, and in the 
country for half a long lifetime. Not so his friend Frank 
BRANDEGEE. The great intellectual powers of Senator Bran- 
DEGEE, his indomitable will, his masterful influence upon his 
fellow Senators, were known to but few. The part which he 
played in formulating the foreign policy of the United States, 
like that of Philander Knox, may never be written. We here 
are aware that but for his indefatigable energy and resource- 
fulness the course of current history might have been other 
than it has been. He was one of two or three who steadfastly 
stood and thwarted the ratification by the Senate of the 
treaties of peace as they came to us. With Henry CABOT 
Lopere, with Philander Knox, with Theodore Roosevelt, he left 
an indelible impress upon American policy. There was a time 
when it seemed that with the little company who stood with 
him against the army of his opponents he would be overborne. 
His faith was as unyielding as his courage, Unaffrighted 
by the host of his adversaries, undismayed by slander, un- 
daunted by attack, he stood forth against overwhelming odds 
against the time when forces might be marshaled against the 
adversary; when barriers might be raised to protect the re- 
publican liberties which he held dear. 


Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may; 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon straight path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me? 


There are present to-day those who held that he was wrong 
throughout that long struggle which brought forth his greatest 
qualities. He was no shambling, shuffling, shivering Laodicean. 

We are Americans, even though we may differ upon the 
destiny of America. We live under the same Constitution. 
We have read the same Scripture. Let us remember that once 
it was written, “Peace, peace when there is no peace,” and 
again it was written that “ He that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as Carlyle said— 


It can be said of him when he departed, he took a man’s life with 
him. 


The story of the career of Henry CaO Loon is half a cen- 
tury of American economic and political life. It is an epic of 
heroic grandeur, a prose picture of true Americanism. He 
handled the pigments. of history as an artist handles his 
brush, blending the colors with marvelous effect. He portrayed 
history, yet contributed largely to the history of his own 
time. 

It has been given to comparatively few to blend successfully 
the scholar and the statesman. Usually scholars and profound 
students have no taste for politics or public life. Mr. LODGE 
said years before he entered public service that “every man 
should give of his leisure more or less to politics, for it is 
simply good citizenship for him to do so.” Armed with a 
profound and philosophical, yet practical, knowledge of great 
men and events, he was able to illuminate his public service 
with the bright light of brilliant scholarship. 

But he was more than a scholar; he had more than mere 
knowledge. He interpreted history and applied the prin- 
ciples and lessons to his time. He felt that a study of history 
was in vain unless its lessons were learned and applied. 
Thus armed and equipped he was a foe hard to overcome. 

The passion of his life was his love for America and his 
devotion to his country’s welfare. The key to his whole life 
may be found in the closing sentences of his memorable 
debate with President Lowell, of Harvard, March 19, 1919, 
when recalling the words of Webster, he said: 


I am an American, born here, live here, shall die here. I have never 
had but one flag, never loved but one flag. I have never had but one 
allegiance, the allegiance of the United States. I can not divide it 
now. My first allegiance must stay where it has always been, to the 
people of the United States, my own people. 
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He was a statesman because he approached, studied, and 
discussed all public questions from a high and patriotice point 
of view. His speeches and addresses, his writings, in the 
mighty drama where he played a conspicuous part, are rich 
with ripe scholarship, legal knowledge, and sound logic, all 
crowned with sincere loyalty and patriotism. Statesman, 
historian, author, publicist, he was easily one of the three or 
four great Americans of the last half century. It is no easy 
task to fitly and adequately pay tribute to such a man. 

He was born May 12, 1850, amid affluence and ease, yet he 
worked incessantly and almost greedily. He graduated from 
Harvard College in 1871; traveled in Europe a year; gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law School in 1874; took up “ literature” 
as his life calling; became an authoritative historian at the 
age of 30; was assistant editor of the North American Review; 
later editor of the International Review; was elected to the 
Massachusétts House of Representatives in 1880; elected to 
the National House of Representatives in 1886; elected to the 
United States Senate in 1893; was made majority leader in the 
Senate in August, 1918; in 1919 became chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Senate. 

At the age of 43 he had reached the goal of his ambition. 
He said later: 


To be a Senator from Massachusetts has been the pride of my life. 
I have put aside great offices, for to me no public place bas seemed 
equal to that which I hold. No one can ever serve Massachusetts with 
greater love or deeper loyalty. 


At the age of 69 he was chairman of the powerful Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, leader.of the majority party, 
and next to the President, perhaps the most influential member 
of his party. 

Back of this seven years of service in the National House 
and this 26 years of service in the Senate lies a lessen of indus- 
try, of fidelity, and of devotion to country seldom excelled in 
history. Born of sturdy stock, nurtured in the “Cradle of 
Liberty” and matured in “Liberty's Shrine,” he blended a 
noble heritage with a lofty ambition to serve; and toiled un- 
ceasingly to reach the goal. His achievements came not by 
accident or chance; they were the direct result of personal -toil 
and ceaseless effort. All of his historic works, essays, addresses, 
and speeches bear the marks of deep research and profound 
stndy, together with discriminating analysis and keen logic. 

From the prolific productions of his pen it is clear to see 
that his ideal characters in American history were Washington, 
Hamilton, Marshall, Webster, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. From a 
study of the deeds and words of this galaxy of brilliant Ameri- 
cans Mr. Loben drew the greater part of his inspiration. Added 
to this was his love of poetry and the poets, which made his 
writings sparkle like precious gems, 

In 1898 he wrote a history of George Washington and his 
times, a standard history. His chapter on “Foreign relations“ 
in Washington's time is full of interest and significance, throw- 

ing much light on Mr. Lopar’s own views in later years. He 
wrote: 


What our actual relations with other nations should be was some- 
thing wholly vague. The one idea, however, that the American people 
did not have on that subject was that they should hold themselves 
entirely aloof from the politics of the Old World, and with other 
nations outside the Americas no relations except those born of com- 

- merce. It has not occurred to them that they should march steadily 
forward on a course that would drive out European Governments and 
sever the connections of those Governments with the North American 
Continent. * * * But to Washington it was not a vague idea, 
but a well-defined system. His fixed belief that in our abso- 
lute breaking with the political affairs of other peoples lay the most Im- 
portant of the works which was to make us a nation in spirit and truth. 
It was the chief burden of the last words of counsel which he gave 
to his countrymen when he retired to private life. 


This policy of independence“ was in Washington’s mind when. 
he first was President.” In December, 1795, he wrote to Morris 
that— 


my policy has been and will continue to be * * to maintain 
friendly relations with, but to be independent of, all nations; to share 
in the broils of none. The national sentiment had had opportunity for 
rapid growth. * * The American people were taught that their 
first duty was to be Americans and nothing else. There is no need to 
praise the greatness of a policy with such objects and results as 
these. * * * George Washington will always hold the love and 
reverence of men because they see embodied in him the noblest possi- 
bilities of humanity. * * Washington had enemies who assailed 
him and friends whom he loved, but in death as in life he seemed to 
stand alone, above conflict and superior to malice, 
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In 1916, 18 years after his Life of Washington, he made an 
address before the Washington Association of New Jersey at 
Morristown, in that State. It was at a time when the sayings 
and teachings of W. n and the other fathers were pro- 
nounced “out of date.“ Said Mr. Lope: 


While I am far from thinking that all wisdom died with the fore- 
fathers, I am perfectly certain that all wisdom was not born yesterday. 


What delicious irony! He had not changed his opinion of 
Washington. He continued: 


He [Washington] was the greatest man of his time 
I think that from his calm wisdom we all * can learn much 
to-day. Onur foreign relations then were under circumstances which 
have much resemblance to those which confront us to-day, * * * 
Washington was no phrase maker. * * Washington was as sensi- 
tive about his Nation's honor as about his own. 


Mr. Lobo edited the papers and letters of Alexander Hamil- 
ton; wrote a story of the American Revolution, a Short His- 
tory of English Colonies in America, that is a textbook in 
schools; wrote a life of Daniel Webster; compiled a collection 
of Ballads and Lyrics, for he was a lover of poetry. He wrote 
a popular history of Our War with Spain, in which he told 
the story of the Rough Riders and the heroic conduct of 
Theodore Rooseyelt “ having led dauntlessly and unhurt one of 
the most brilliant charges in our history.” He wrote an his- 
toric review of Russia and the Russian Soviet, considered the 
most comprehensive of all the modern treatments of the forces 
of communism. The writings of this man of letters comprise a 
good-sized library. 

There was a note of triumphant pride and glowing en- 
thusiasm in his magnificent address on the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Decem- 
ber 20, 1920. His analysis of the Pilgrims and their work was 
illuminating and inspiring. His thoughts harmonized with his 
attitude of mind throughout life. 


As a nation— 
He said— 


we must look before and after, and from the doers of high deeds, from 
the makers of the rare events decisive in history we must seek for light 
and leading, for help in facing the known and in shaping as best we 
may, the forces which govern the unknown. We seem to catch a 
glimpse in those poor, struggling people of the Mayflower of 
“The prophetic soul, 
Of the wide world dreaming, 
ef things to come.” 


It was an interesting coincidence that Daniel Webster, 100 
years before, had delivered the oration on this same spot in 
celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the same event. 
Mr. Lonse seized this fact as an opportunity to eulogize his 
brilliant predecessor— 
then in the very prime of his early manhood— 


And to venture that few among those who heard Mr. 
Webster— 


dimly guessed what he who spoke to them was to be and to what 
heithts he was destined to climb. 


Then— 
across the century comes to us the yoice which so moved and charmed 
those who heard it. What message does the Mayflower with 
its precious freight bring to us * * * when we bequeath the next 


century te these who come after us? * * + So the century swept 
on, and we are its children. 


He revered Webster in these words: 


There he stands before us, vividly, with all his glories and all his 
failings. * * * ‘The uppermost thought as we look at him is of 
his devotion to the Union and of the great work which he did in 
strengthening and building up the national sentiment. 


This oration was delivered two years after the struggle in 
the United States Senate over the covenant. Perhaps there 
was a delicate reference to personal experience when he de- 
fended Webster and scorned Webster’s detractors by saying: 

There are always people, few, happily, in number but very vocal, 
who can not bear to acknowledge greatness and to whom genius seems 
an offense. They search for the flaws, the errors, the shortcomings, 
and forget that those are not what concern us. > Whatever 
their failings * they did a mighty work, and their work lives 
after them. * ‘They never for a moment thought that life and 
They set char- 


* and 


its mysteries could be expressed in economic terms. 
acter first. 
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iy Mr. Lopar's address at the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of Greenfield, Mass., June 9, 1903, 
displayed rare scholarship and historic knowledge. There he 
paid a tribute to the early pioneers “throbbing with those 
incidents which stir fhe heart and touch the imagination”; 
who “heard the voices of the land and of its people and 
touched their highest notes when inspired by them.” ‘There is 
a suggestion of the heroic when he says— 


it is the rate at which men live which must be counted. * * + 
The American people lived more and lived longer between 1861 and 
1865 than in all the years which had passed since Yorktown. It is 
With nations even as with men. 
7 „One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name.” 


Again he urged his hearers to profit by the lessons of history. 
I am an optimist— 
He said— 


and I have boundless faith in my country and her people; but he would 
be a poor sallor who did not watch out for the reefs and the shoals, 


Next to Washington, perhaps Lincoln was his ideal. He 
delivered two remarkable orations on the martyred President, 
one before the General Court of Massachusetts in 1909 and 
1 835 to the students of Boston University School of Law in 
1913. ‘ 


Touch if you can— 

He said— 
as he touched the ‘mystic chords of memory.“ Think ef that noble 
character, that unwearled devotion to his country, that great heart 


which went out in sympathy to all his people. No one can recall all 
this and not feel that he is lifted up and made better. 


Mr. Losce’s legal knowledge was displayed in a marked 
degree in two important addresses, one on Chief Justice Mar- 
shall before the Bar Association of Illinois at Chicago in 1901; 
and another on “The Constitution and its makers” before the 
Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina at Raleigh 
in 1911, In the first address he paid a tribute to Virginia 
who gave to the country— 


that sufall body of people * * * which at the close of the 
eighteenth cestury * * * produced perhaps a larger amount of 
ability than any equal numbers in modern times, and within a similar 
period, 


Of Chief Justice Marshall he said he— 
marched straight to hie object with his head up and his eyes on his foe, 
He was a man of— 


purity and strength of character, a kind heart, and a simplicity and 
| modesty which move our admiration beyond the bounds of eulogy. 
+ * © His monument is in the history of the United States, and 
his name is written on the Constitution of his country. 


At Raleigh he dwelt upon the fashion of changing and amend- 
ing the Constitution, thus: 


Many excellent persons believe apparently that beneficent results 
can be attained by certain proposed alterations in the Constitution; 
often, I venture to think, without examination of the history of the 
theory of government, and without measuring the extent or weighing 
the making of the changes which are urged upon us. Every reformer 
of other people's misdeeds * * * every raw demagogue * * + 
now lift their hands to tear down or remake the Constitution. 
It is a situation of the utmost gravity. 


In a masterly and illuminating manner he told the story of 
the making of the Constitution, what manner of men were the 
makers thereof, and the objects they sought to attain, closing 
with these words: 


There is no need to destroy the Constitution * * * in order to 
attain an amelioration of conditions * * when statutes can 
effect all and more than is demanded. 


Three of his addresses might be selected as revealing his 
intense patriotism, his love of America, and his interpretation 
of “national defense.” ‘The first was delivered in Hancock 
Church, Lexington, Mass., on the one hundred and twenty-first 
anniyersary of the battle of Lexington, 1896; the second was a 
Memorial Day address at Nahant, Mass., his home, in 1882; and 
the third a speech before the National Security League in 
Washington, in 1916. 


Here [at Lexington! 


He said 


the memories dearest to our hearts awaken, and they are all American. 
They speak of American liberty, American courage, American union, and 
independence. 


At Nahant in his memorial address he climbed to the noble 
heights of gratitude, and bared his soul to those who misunder- 
stood him later. He said: 


It will be a sorry time for us when we * * è cease to care for 
the great examples of sacrifice and devotion which have given us a 
country. * * We must now complete our victory by peace and 
good will * * $ ‘We must finally obliterate sectional parties. 
* > è We must exercise a large charity and a wise forbearance 
* + * We must guard the Union and the principles which it repre- 
sents. 


Before the National Security League In 1916, he linked peace 
with national defense in unmistakable words, 


In this question of national defense— 
Said he— A 


lies the test of democracy, whether it has the foresight * * * to 
take precautions which it must take if it is to survive in a world so 
uncertain and so perilous as this. No nation is safe while 
the world is as it.is; and our duty is to make sure of our peace, our 
security, our freedom. 
“In the long vista of years to roll 

Let me not see my country's honor fade; 

Oh! let me see our land retain its soul; 

Her pride of freedom, and not freedom's shade.” 


Nor was the breadth of his scholarship confined to the Amer- 


ican language, for he spoke French fluently and read French 


literature readily. He made two recorded and notable ad- 
dresses in French, one before the Franco-American Republican 
Club of Massachusetts in 1915 and another at the unveiling 
of a statute of Lafayette at Fall River, Mass., in 1916. 

When Mr, Lobo was elected to the National House of Rep- 
resentatiyes, taking his seat in December, 1887, he met such 
party leaders as Hopkins, of Illinois; Reed and Dingley, of 
Maine; Long, of his own State; Grosvenor and McKinley, of 
Ohio; Kelley and Dalzell, of Pennsylvania; and Nelson, of Min- 
nesota. When he was elected to the Senate and took his seat 
in December, 1893, he met such party leaders as Hawley, of 
Connecticut; Cullom, of Illinois; Hale, of Maine; Hoar, of his 
own State; Davis, of Minnesota; Chandler, of New Hampshire; 
Sherman, of Ohio; Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Morrill, of Ver- 
mont; and Vilas, of Wisconsin, a brilliant group of statesmen. 

His record in the House was that of a student, scholar, and 
loyal party man, for he believed in political parties. He was 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Republican Committee and 
made scores of political speeches and addresses, vigorous yet 
fair. He was permanent chairman of two Republican National 
Conyentions—one at Philadelphia in 1900, another in Chicago in 
1920. He took an active part in formulating national party plat- 
forms. He is credited with being the author of the phrase 
“international bimetalism” in the Republican platform in 
1896. He was an ardent protectionist and a master of the 
principle. He loyally supported Mr. Blaine in 1884 when many 
of his closest political associates bolted. 

His political ambition was not altogether unopposed, for he 
failed to receive the nomination for the National House the 
first time he made the race, and was stoutly opposed for United 
States Senator in 1910 and again in 1922; but Massachusetts 
stood loyally by him on both occasions. Massachusetts could 
not afford to lose him. 

In 1912 he took the lead in the senatorial expression of hos- 
tility to the colonization of Japanese in Magdalena Bay, near 
the southern end of Lower California. The resolution adopted 
by the Senate was, in the words of Senator Lo 


a declaration in regard to the statement in Mr. Monroe’s message that 
the American continents are not to be considered further subjects for 
future colonization, in order to make it clear that that statement is 
not confined to Government action merely, but that the word “ coloniza- 
tion“ means action of companies or corporations by citizens or subjects 
of a foreign State which might do precisely what the Monroe doctrine 
was intended to prevent. 


In effect, this was a bold and justifiable interpretation of the 
Monroe doctrine. i 

Mr. Lopcr was a member of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, 
of the Tercentenary Commission of 1920, of the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments in 1921, regent of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and of the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 

Between Henry Casot Lope and Theodore Roosevelt was 
a sort of Damon and Pythias friendship. History and litera- 
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ture brought them into close communion and fellowship, last- 
ing until the death of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Loncr's eulogy 
of Mr. Roosevelt, February 9, 1919, is pronounced one of the 
finest pieces of literature of that character ever produced. 
In it is seen clearly the personal grief and sorrow of Mr, 
Lover, Through it runs the refrain of America and Amerl- 
cans that was the soul song of his departed friend and the 
eulogist. He said when Mr. Roosevelt died— 

“A power was passing from earth 

To breathless nature’s dark abyss.” 

We must remember that when history, with steady hand and calm 
eye, free from the passions of the past, comes to make up the final 
account, she will call as her principal witnesses the contemporaries 
of the man or the event awalting her verdict. Here and elsewhere 
the men and women who knew Theodore Roosevelt, or who belong to 
his period, will give public utterance to thelr emotions and to their 
judgments in regard to him * *, Thus there is a responsibility 
placed upon each one of us, a duty to posterity * * =. 

Like Cromwell, he would always haye said: “Paint me as I 
am » » Dy: 

There was no hour down to the end when he would not turn aside 
from everything else to preach the doctrine of Americanism * * +, 
He was a great patriot, a great man; above all, a great American, 
His country was the ruling mastering passion of his life from the 
beginning even unto the end * . His ideal of public service 
was to be found In his life. 


How aptly these very words apply to Mr. Loban! 

While Mr. Loben did not always indorse what Mr. Roose- 
velt said and did, nevertheless there was an underlying loyalty 
and devotion between the twain, now doubtless renewed be- 
yond the graye. In 1912 Senator Lope, although a devoted 
friend of Mr, Roosevelt, stood loyally with his party's candi- 
date for President. It was Senator Lopere, more than any 
other man in publie life, who was Mr. Roosevelt’s confidant 
and friend from 1912 to 1916, and who urged the latter to 
again give his brilliant talents to the Republican Party. 

The war with Spain and the peace of Paris brought many 
new problems. To a solution of them Senator Lopar, with 
rare ability and wisdom, gave his attention. In October, 1910, 
he discussed before the Union League Club, of Philadelphia, 
the question of “imperialism ” and the “ retention of the Philip- 
pines.” Here he said— 
it is better to have the American flag respected first, then discuss the 
Philippine: policies later. Where the United States flag has been 
raised rightfully it never has been hauled down, 


His great speech on retention of the Philippines was made 
in the Senate March 2, 1900. With boldness and patriotic 
fervor he said: 


This should be an American question, not the sport of parties or 
the subject of party creeds. Personally I have no doubt that our 
Constitution gives full right and authority to hold and govern the 
Philippines without making them either economically or politically 
part of our system . When our great Chief Justice John 
Marshall declared in the Cherokee case that the United States could 
have under its control, exercise by treaty, or laws of Congress a 
“domestic and dependent nation,” I think he solved the question of 
our constitutional relations with the Philippines. 


Then he discussed with a master hand the query as to 
whether we had taken the Philippines “righteously,” the ques- 
tion of “the consent of the governed,“ Jefferson's real mean- 
ing of the words, an historical review of governments, self- 
government for the Filipinos, closing with these dramatic 
words: 

In the long process of the patient years, those who now assail the 
President [McKinley] with epithets and imputations will shrink down 
beyond the ken of the antiquarian’s microscope, but the name of the 
President who took the Philippines and planted our flag at the portals 
of the east will stand out bright and clear upon the pages of his- 
tory, where all may read it, and he will have a monument better than 
any raised by human hands. 


He dwelt upon the importance and siginficance of Dewey's 
victory, the progress of the races around the world, almost 
back to the “cradle of the Aryans.” This march of the na- 
tions was neither “chance nor accident,’ but by law. He 
concluded with this burst of eloquence: 

I believe in the reign of law. We stand like children on the sea- 
shore, * * understanding only the ripple of the waves breaking 
at our feet, while far away before us stretches the great ocean of 
knowledge. * There must be a power which grasps the in- 
finitely little as well as the infinitely great. * If we say 
with reverence * * + that we are in the care of Him “who doth 
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the ravens feed} yea, providentiy caters for the sparrow," are we tô 
suppose that nations alone are not subject to law? * * * I want 
to see my Nation step forward boldly and take its place at the head 
of the nations. »I am proud of her past, and in that past 
I read her future * * with a spirit of reverence and gratitude 
for all that has gone. 


This speech was a masterpiece of historic and literary value. 
It has been quoted many times as a fine specimen of modern 
eloquence. > 

When the World War broke out in 1914 Senator Lopon was 
at the height of his mental and political power. He was the 
leader of the minority in the Senate and in line for the chair- 
manship of the pòwerful Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. In fact, with a President in the White House of the 
opposite party, Senator Lopce was his party's leader in and 
athe Congress. To him his party looked for counsel and 
advice. 

The World War gave him an opportunity to show his coun- 
try and the world the masterful quality of his leadership, 
Already, in the discussion of the Philippines, he had made a 
deep impression. Now came another demonstration in the de- 
bate over the Panama Canal toll question in April, 1914. In 
a great speech in the Senate on the 9th of that month Senator 
Lopon boldly took his stand with President Wilson in the lat- 
ter's effort to have the free tolls bill repealed. This speech 
was an historie review of the Clayton-Bulwer and the ODay- 
Pauncefote treaties, displaying vast legal knowledge and ac- 
quaintance with the diplomacy of the world. 

To those who looked upon Senator Lopce as a narrow parti- 
san and a provincial statesman, likewise defender of the policy 
of “splendid isolation,” listen to his words: a 


J am not in the councils of the President of the United States 
[Wilson], but I believe that during the past year the present posi- 
tion of the United States in its foreign relations bas been very ap- 
parent to him; and with this appreciation * * > has come the, 
earnest wish to retrace some of our steps * * * and regain 
* * © the high place we formerly occupied. * * * I have for 
many years fought the battles of the Republican Party alike in days 
of sunshine and in days of storm and darkness. But when 
the relations of my country with other nations are involved, I can 
not yield to them [political advantages]. My politics bave always 
stopped at the water's edge. Within our own borders Mr, 
Wilson is the leader and chief of the Democratic Party. In the pres- 
ence of foreign nations be is to me simply the President of the United 
States. * * © To discredit or break down the President of the 
United States upon a question of foreign policy is „ never 
to be undertaken except for very grave reasons. © In the 
great forum of the nations of the earth, * * + We paralyze his 
future power and usefulness in that field where he alone can de- 
clare the policies, the honor, and the dignity of the United States, 
+*+ + © I should be faithless to the principles I have always cher- 
ished if I did not now give to him an unreserved support. 


These words from the living lips of Senator Lopar should 
wipe away all the hate and venom of later years. 

In everything pertaining to the conduct of the part the 
United States played in the World War, from April, 1917, to 
November, 1918, Senator Lopere stood by President Wilson 
loyally. He was even more loyal than some of the President's 
political family. 

The real test of Senator Lonee’s leadership and his concep- 
tion of duty, came in those memorable years between Novem- 
ber, 1918, and November, 1920, when Mr. Harding was elected 
President. In discussing this important period in the life 
of Henry Canor Loner, let me reverently quote from the words 
of Dr. Edwin Anderson Alderman who recently delivered an 
eloquent, kindly, and notable eulogy in honor of the late Presi- 
dent Wilson. Said Doctor Alderman: 

In the case of a statesman, all experience warns us not to at- 
tempt to fix his final place in history until the generation that kuew 
him and loved him, or hated him, shall have passed away. * * œ 
Loyalty and duty and reverence none the less urge us to set down, 
while memory is clear and events are fresh, what we know of men 
upon whom their fellow men placed great burdens of power, to whom 
whole races and decisions, from time to time, rested the courses of 
history. 


In this same spirit I approach the delicate yet pleasing 
portion of my eulogy. At this hour when the grave silences 
all hate and levels all passion, it is well to accord to the two 
great leaders of opposing thought their just due, and dwell 
upon the noble and sincere efforts of each. As Doctor Alder- 
man says, the details of this controversy are “a sea of fasci- 
nating but futile conjecture, upon which I shall not embark.” 

Amid the storm centering about the proposed covenant, so 
dear to the heart of the President, it is only just to clearly 
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and concisely and honestly give the point of view of Senator 
Loper and those who stood with him in that historie struggle. 
If I should search for the underlying cause of Senator 
Lobon's activity and attitude in this matter, I would find it in 
his sketches of lives of Washington, Hamilton, Lincoln, Web- 
, and Roosevelt; in Washington's fixed belief in an abso- 
breaking with the politics of other peoples; Hamilton's 
superb nationalism and central government; Webster's elo- 
quent “Liberty, union, now and forever;“ Lincoln’s sacri- 
fice to save the Union and nationality; Roosevelt’s uncom- 
* Americanism. To Senator Lopan peace without vie- 
ory seemed a surrender of honor. He said frankly in the 
Senate April 4, 1917, that— 
there are some things worse for a natlon than war * * *® 
national degeneracy and national cowardice. 


On many occasions Senator Lope expressed the hope that 
universal peace might come and war be outlawed forever. In 
1912 he gloried in “one hundred years of peace” for the 
United States. Before the National Security League he said— 
we wish to be at peace with all the world. 

In the Senate February 28, 1919, he said— 


everybody hates war; everyone longs to make it impossible. We all 
earnestly desire to advance toward the preservation of the world's 
peace, and difference in method makes no distinction in purpose. 


In his memorable debate with President Lowell of Harvard 
University, he said— 


I want peace throughout the world. 


Senator Loncr’s whole life was a life of ideals studded with 
poetic gems all breathing the spirit of peace; but he would not 
surrender what he believed to be the independence of the United 
States nor would he indorse a policy that “meant an abandon- 
ment of the policy we have hitherto pursued.” Almost his last 
comment on the work of the Arms Conference, of which he 
was a member was: “It will help to maintain the peace of 
the world.” 

In his debate with President Lowell, Senator Loper frankly 
admitted: 


Jam in favor of a union of nations in any league, alliance, or society, 
or whatever name they choose to cull it, that will tend to suppress war 
and so far as possible secure the world against war; but I am opposed 
to any league that, in my Judgment, will promote war Instead of peace, 


Nor was he willing to surrender American independence and 
nationality. 

Now, the curtain must drop over the controversy. It is a 
problem for the future to solve. Both of the leading actors 
have passed off the stage. They have passed into history, and 
to both a generous Nation yields homage and respect. 

Of this important period in Senator Lopar's career, Bishop 
Lawrence said at a dinner given in Mr. Lonce’s honor in 
Boston: 

He undertook to rebuild in the hearts of the people the conviction of 
the integrity the duty, and the independence of the Nation. In this 
great campaign, streaked with passion ond tragedy, the voice of HENRY 
Carnot Lopas led. He was moved by the deepest sense of duty, of love 
for his country, and a desire to see her stand that in time she may 
serve all the nations of the world. 


Time is a great healer; and it is fortunate that the passing 
years bring new scenes to conceal the bitterness of the past. 
Senator Loner suffered keenly from the performance of what 
‘he deemed his duty. Soon after the death of President Wilson, 
Mr. Lonce said to a friend: 

I have always regretted that circumstances prevented a continuance 
of my former friendly relations with Mr. Wilson. I have always ac- 
corded to Mr. Wilson sincerity in enunclating views and expounding 
doctrines I could not look upon with favor, or support. There was 
nothing personal in my attitude toward a policy I believed would prove 
detrimental to my country. 


There were a few essential guiding principles in Senator 
Lopce's career for all to remember. 

A man in public life— 

He said— 
stands on his own merits, not on the faults or sins of others. 

In a letter to a friend in Massachusetts he wrote: 

There is only one absolute master whom I recognize, and that is 


my own conviction of what is right. There is only one approval that is 
absolutely essential to me and that is the approval of my conscience. 


The life and soul of Heyry Casot Lopce were a part of the 
Nation. Mr. Loven was painfully aware that not a few called 


him cold, austere, and severe. 
in 1896, he said in passing: 

They tell us sometimes that our people are too much like the 
granite of our hills. So let it be. Strength and endurance * * * 
are qualities of granite, and the foundation also on which a race can 
build a great present and a mighty future. But let it not be for- 
gotten that when you pierce its heart, you find running across it 
the rich, warm yeins of color gathered there through dim ages in 
which contending forces molded the earth forms we now see about 
us. 

Of Henry Casor Lopare, Bishop Lawrence once said: 

There rests in you one of the tenderest hearts and a sentiment as 
sweet and refined as any man would wish to have, and a sentiment 
of such delicacy and refinement and affection as belongs to those who 
are of the choice characters of the world. 


Here let us leave him “among the immortals.” 

one prayer seemed to be— 
There studious let me sit 
And hold high communion with the mighty dead. 

Throughout his career he was guided by Webster’s appeal 
at the laying of the corner stone of Bunker Monument: 

Let our object be our country, our whole country. and nothing but 
our country. 

It has been said that the great are appreciated only after 
they leave this life. Not so with Hener Cazor Loben. In the 
words of Macaulay: l 

What a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable man! 
To be regarded in his own age as a classic, and in ours as a com- 
panion! To receive from his contemporaries that full homage which 
men of genius have in general recetved only from posterity. 


In his Lexington, Mass., speech 


In life his 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, through nearly three 
decades of service I have seen the men who directed the destiny 
of the Nation come and go as actors upon the stage. They 
played their parts, they lived their hours, and marched on 
into the fields of private life or into the long road of eternity. 
Most of these men have possessed character and attainments. 
In their hour they have seryed their country with the highest 
sense of patriotism directing their course. Many issues of 
public importance have been raised and many political battles 
have been fought with earnestness of purpose, and sometimes 
with rancor, to the final conclusion of victory or defeat. We 
meet and know these men more or less on the legislative battle 
field. They are our comrades in defending principles in which 
we believe or they are our opponents in barring the way to our 
success, but with it all they are “good fellows "—kindly, 
charming men, possessing more than the average brains and 
ability, coming from the best of the Nation. Thus we meet, 
battle and strive among ourselves until we awake to find the 
flag on the Capitol at half-mast, and we know that one of the 
legislative soldiers has passed away from life's battle field. 
Then we lay aside the sword of political combat and truly see 
the outstanding character of the friend and comrade who has 
marched on. 2 
I am sure that all of us felt this way about Senator Henry 
CGasoTt Lope when the press dispatches told us that the end had 
come. All of us did not belong to his political party, but we 
regarded him as an able, learned, and forceful adversary, 
tenacious of his own political faith, grounded as few others 
were in the fundamentals of his party, and always loyal to the 
principles and policies of the great Republican Party, to which 
he dedicated the best years of his life. But when the end 
came our arms were grounded; the battle was over; time and 
history stood guard over what was left to us of a good friend 
and a worthy companion, 

I shall not attempt to speak of his long and successful 
career as a legislator. Others more intimately allied with him 
in his legislative work can tell the story of his great and suc- 
cessful career better than can I. Nor will I attempt to review 
that portion of his life that in the end will bring to him fame 
and fix his place for all time on the pages of history. He died 
occupying a distinct place among the literary men of America. 
As a historian his works stand without challenge in the front 
ranks. As an essayist and a critic he has given to the country 
and to the world some of its very best thoughts and ideas and 
ideals that will endure into the centuries to come. 

What I principally desire to say, Mr. President, is in regard 
to my service with Senator Lopas on the conference called at 
Washington looking to a reduction of armament and the settle- 
ment of some of the grave questions that confronted us in the 
Far Bast. At the conference table there was no partisanship 
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or party politics. The four men who represented the United 
States of America as commissioners had but one desire, and 
that was so to serye their country that their work might lead 
toward the lasting peace of the world. At the Washington 
conference Senator Lobox's long training in diplomatic ques- 
tions, his splendid education in the history of the world’s 
affairs, his masterful knowledge of the dangerous issues that 
lead to world embroilment, and his clear and analytical mind 
blazed the way toward the solving of many of the difficult 
problems that confronted the American delegation. 

When the clouds of political discord have rolled away, when 
time has cleared the skies and given us a juster vision of the 
outstanding questions of our day as they will stand among the 
mountain peaks of history, I feel sure that the work of the 
Washington conference wiil be regarded as having attained 
high ideals in insuring the peace of the Orient and blazing 
the way to a permanent disarmament of the nations of the 
world, and when that time comes Henry Canor Longe will 
stand in the front rank and among the great leaders who 
accomplished this successful result. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation of Henry Carnot LODGE. I 
shall not attempt to review his remarkable achievements in 
public life or in the field of literature, but shall confine myself 
to one or two comments as to his personal characteristics as I 
found them to be. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I may be pardoned a personal 
reference. Ten years ago or thereabouts I came to the Senate, 
comparatively speaking, pretty much a youngster both in years 
and experience, and conscious of that fact, sought advice from 
those who could give it. It was with some trepidation that I 
went to Senator Lopet and with what boldness I could summon 
asked him for help. I shall never forget the generosity of his 
response, Not only at that time but during all our service 
together in the Senate he extended to me, as he did no doubt 
to many others, that friendly hand and generous slap on the 
back which is so encouraging, especially when coming from an 
older to a younger man. I learned, therefore, early in my con- 
tact with Mr. Loncer of his innate kindliness and generosity. 

It has been said or thought of him, perhaps, by some people 
that he was not very approachable. I have a different concep- 
tion of him in that respect. Mr. Lopez had a sensitive regard 
for the privacy of others. One can not visualize him or one 
would find it difficult to visualize him “scraping acquaintance ” 
with a total stranger. He might be well-nigh overcome with 
desire to know a man and discuss some topic of interest with 
him, but he could not bring himself to invade that man’s 
privacy. This may have been shyness; it may have come from 
the old New England habit of thought—and it should be re- 
membered that in his blood flowed the essence of old New 
England—but whatever gave rise to that habit in him it had 
a most profound effect upon his relations with his fellows. He 
wanted friendship; he conld not go out and demand it; but 
when he formed a friendship or when friendship came to him, 
he was proud of it and cherished it in a manner difficult to 
describe. 

There was much of the poet in him. He loved beauty in art 
and in literature, and one could have no more delightful ex- 
perience than to hear Mr. Lopce discourse about great authors, 
great books, great paintings, and great statues. To the most 
ill formed on matters of that sort, Mr. Lopce could describe 
works of art and of literature in a manner to capture the 
imagination of his listeners. 

He could Clothe an author or a book in his description in 
such fashion as to excite the Interest of his hearers and bring 
them to a better comprehension of the classics in these fields. 
I say it was a delight, as well as an education, to hear him 
discourse on things of that sort. Sometimes I thought that he 
was at his very best when, surrounded by a group of friends, 
he found an opportunity thus to converse. 

I say he loved beauty in nature. Perhaps it is not generally 
known to the public that Mr. LopcE loved a good horse. In 
all of his life he loved horses. Nothing gave him more of a 
thrill, I am led to believe, than galloping across country, across 
fields, out in the open, on an intelligent and high-spirited horse. 
He loved to exchange reminiscences with lovers of the horse, 
and he did it in such fashion as to display his affection for 
that noble animal and also bis liking for the outdoors; and, 
Mr. President, if I may be pardoned the suggestion, it is very 
seldom than a man who loves an intelligent and high-spirited 
horse fails to be a good sportsman in all of life’s contentions. 

His patriotism has been mentioned here this afternoon and 
full justice has been done to it. I might make this observa- 
tion: It seemed to me as I heard him talk with his friends 


on both sides of the Chamber during the days when great 
debates were going on in the Senate in relation to the future 
of our country and its contact with other nations, that his 
patriotism had a certain element of fierceness in it. I am 
sure that all of you can remember the intensity with which he 
would express his convictions concerning the destiny of the 
United States, whether he was expressing them upon the floor 
of the Senate or in private conferences. There was an element 
of flerceness in it, and this may be regarded as somewhat 
unusual in a scholar and historian. All too often, in my 
humble judgment, scholars extend their national affections a 
little too liberally and are lacking in that very intensity of 
love for their own country which, after all, is so essential to a 
nation if it is to survive in a crisis. But Mr. Loncr’s reading, 
his study of the history of nations and the habits of human 
beings, apparently led him to that kind of patriotism which I 
have endeavored to describe. He was proud of his country, 
always proud of it. No matter whether the administration here 
at Washington was Democratic or Republican, he was proud of 
the United States. He could not bear to think that it was 
taking second place in any of its international contacts. I 
have often thought, as we have talked with him in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, that his consistent support of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services was due in large measure 
to this feeling. He wanted to be sure that the American 
ambassador or the American minister or the American consular 
officer was holding his own against all comers at his foreign 


post. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], in referring to Mr. 
Lopce's patriotism, has mentioned his support of an adminis- 
tration of an opposite party while the country was facing a 
great crisis. That was perfectly typical of him. He was not 
without ambition. What good man is without ambition? But 
his ambition was to serve. He took pride in service. He might 
have led a much happier life had he not been in publie service. 
He had many resources at his command—financial, social, lit- 
erary—which would have engaged his time and delighted his 
mind; but he wanted to serve, to serve his country. He wanted 
to serve her well; and at times he was conscious, I think of the 
fact that he had served his country well, and that made him 
happy. His pride in service was not confined to his own service. 
He was happy and glad to see others serving well; and, I think, 
nothing in all his life made him quite so happy and quite so 
proud as the service rendered to his country by his son-in-law, 
Augustus P. Gardner. Many of you, no doubt, have heard him 
mention Mr. Gardner with a very evident thrill of pride. 

Mr. Lopce was devoted to his home; and his home was in 
Massachusetts, never in Washington. Whenever he got the 
chance he went back to Nahant, which had been his home from 
early boyhood, the home of all his family, the home of his 
children, and in some measure the home of his grandchildren. 
His heart was there, and there was much of deep and rich 
sentiment in his heart. As I recollect him now, I feel that 
he would have been even happier had he been able to express 
his tender sentiments to his fellows as freely as he would have 
liked. His inability to do so—if I may use that expression— 
was due to that quality or habit of thought which I tried to 
describe a few moments ago. 

Mr. President, contact with a man like Mr. Loper is inspir- 
ing; it is helpful, and, I say frankly, especially helpful to those 
of younger years. We are all better men for his having been 
here, and this country is a better country. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, when Henry CBOT LODGE en- 
tered the Honse of Representatives there were those who later 
sat with him here who still lisped in their numbers, and there 
were those who later came to follow him in the other Chainber 
who were yet unborn. During his service here he passed 
through the whole or a part of nine presidential terms; he 
helped to formulate the legislation necessitated by two wars; 
he took a leading part in the most fiercely contested fiscal con- 
troversy which has ever divided the country, and he made a 
notable contribution to its solution; he sat as a member of two 
great international conferences, with one of which he crowned 
his life work; he twice declined to give up his seat here to take 
a Cabinet portfolio; he outlived every man whom he found here; 
yet he died at an age when his expectation of life was far 
from depleted and the shock of his going from us may be 
likened to the loss of an institution rather than to the de- 
parture of an individual. 

He came to the other Chamber, sir, with a high reputation as 
a legislator and as a party leader in his own State and he came 
here with a heightened fame gained by his service in the other 
branch; where his intimacy and cooperation with the two great 
leaders of his party in that period had made him an out- 
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standing figure. And he brought with him also those intrinsic 
qualities which we all later came to know so well and which 
made him a leader in his own right quite apart from any of 
the privileges of seniority. 

But it must be remembered that he came here when the old 
traditions of the Senate were yet unbroken, when the rule of 
silence upon newcomers had more than one way of enforcing 
itself, when no fledgling Senator could count himself as inter 
pares except perhaps upon some highly venturesome record vote, 
and when high committee place or a foremost seat in party con- 
ference were the concomitant of years of service not unmixed 
with good behavior, And he came here, too, as a member of 
the minority. 

To these conditions the new Senator from Massachusetts ac- 
commodated himself. His first committee assignments carried 
no major positions and were, for the most part, selected from 
that list which we some years ago discarded as no longer sery- 
iceable even for the purpose of providing clerkships to a for- 
tunate chairman. Neither of the two committees to which he 
aspired most ardently and with the largest individual right 
fell to him until after two sessions of service, and it was four 
years before he gained a place upon the great committee where 
he served so long and for the chairmanship of which he was 
forced to wait for more than 20 years. 

Therefore it came that Mr. Loner succeeded, almost simul- 
taneously, to the majority leadership and to the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations.. This collocation, 
synchronizing with the formulation of the great problems 
growing out of the end of the war, and some of them seeming 
even to this day to have no end for themselves, led him into 
the period of his greatest fame and of his greatest successes. 

It is but just to remember that between Senator Lopex and 
his great antagonist a gulf was fixed; and it is equally just 
to remark, now that both are gone, that Mr. Lonaꝝ never per- 
mitted personal rancor to tincture any of his most private dis- 
cussions of any phase of the great question which was finally 
answered by our definite rejection of the League of Nations. 
The differences which this controversy engendered were, 80 
far as the two chief contenders were concerned, fundamental, 
both as to philosophy and to practice. 

Mr. Loper, however, had but one source of approach to the 
topic—throngh the personnel of the Senate, in his own com- 
mittee, and here on the floor. j 

He was early, I think he was the first, to perceive that the 
most effective manner of averting from tlie country the perils 
which he believed inherent in the treaty of Versailles was to 
attach reservations to the instrument. Accordingly, when the 
document was brought upon the floor after committee delibera- 
tions which were painstakingly conscientious and marked by 
sharp divergence of opinion, it carried in its train what were 
and are and will always be known as the Lodge reserva- 
tions, though few of them originated with him, and none of 
them emerged exactly as he first prepared them. 

Then. followed the brilliant debate which marked the 
sessions of the Senate in the first session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress—a debate worthy of the greatest days in our old 
Chamber or here, flowing at a high level of conscience and 
expression despite occasional outbursts of irritation arising 
chiefly, no doubt, from the heat of summer and the jaded 
condition of Senators long confined to a stern task. To this 
debate Mr. Lopce made continuous and signal contribution, 
both in running colloquy from day to day and in set speeches 
wherein his saturation with the subject, his blazing con- 
viction on the central issue, his superb style, his wealth of 
scholarship, and a speaking manner which he never before 
had equaled, made him the admiration and despair of both 
friend and foe. \ 

Not less brilliant, and of far greater practical consequence 
in the shaping of the issue which he had clearly foreseen from 
the beginning, was the tactical skill with which he marshaled 
his forces, The majority was a slender one at best, and there 
were divisions of opinion in it almost as sharp as those which 
have lately existed here. Yet we saw the leader, day after 
day, gather up his entire party vote and cast it unbroken in 
support of the policy which he had devised and through which 
he planned to shape a greater policy for a wider test. And 
the end saw him successful. The issue was joined for a 
nation-wide battle; it was he who sounded the keynote for 
-the contest; and it was his name about which the contest was 
waged quite as much as about the name of him who really 
bore the banner. 

His fame mounted to its zenith in those years, and culmi- 
nated with his membership in the disarmament conference of 
1921. But in attaining to these heights he spent his fragile 
physical forces, He sought reelection and secured it, But 


his fine strength broke and his campaign went on without him, 
through willing volunteers who gave of themselyes that he 
might husband his days. These, as it proved, were found to be 
all too few; and his return here, though triumphant, was fol- 
lowed by many a lapse in an hitherto singularly constant attend- 
ance. The mists of consciously unmerited disfavor chilled him 
at times; and the exactions of the years at last laid him low. 
The finger of a sudden visitation fell upon him and his powers 
crumbled. There was a brief and characteristic rally of his 
will, but it could not summon the forces which he had once 
been able to eommand—and he fell on sleep. Those of us who 
felt that we knew him best, who believed that we had fol- 
lowed him the truest, and who cherish the thought that we 
loved him most, see how the place where he stood and know 
that that place was great, and realize that he filled it worthily. 


Now is the splendid column broke, 
The signal fire quenched in smoke; 
The trumpet's silver voice is still, 
The warder silent on the hill 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the death of Senator Loper is 
not ouly the loss of a great figure, but it is the passing of the 
rarest example of a distinctive type of.public servant, the 
Scholar in politics. In other days in our own country this 
was a more common type, especially in New England, who 
gave to the public service her Adamses, her Quincys, her 
Choates, her Sumners, her Hoars, and her Concord school. 
While in this country the scholar in politics was the exception 
rather than the rule, in Europe, especially in England, it was 
the rule rather than the exception. The best knowm names in 
1 e nooo anne of our own 5 are Gladstone, 

israeli, Rosebery, Morley, Salisb alfour, B and 
leaders of similar note. i = * 

For generations in English history the ambitious parent 
educated and trained his son for the field of politics. Invariably 
after taking his academic work in the preparatory school he 
was put through a classical training in the university, and then 
sent to the Continent for travel and study, to further fit him 
for the parliamentary career for which he was being prepared. 
So great was the emphasis placed upon the value of an un- 
broken career, undisturbed by defeat, that when a promising 
figure like Gladstone was endangered by one constituency 
some other district took him up and sent him. In this way the 
kingdom could be assured the public service of her most dis- 
tinguished talents for a period of 60 years or longer, not un- 
common in England. 

It has been truly said of the earlier Parliaments of England 
that when matters of any particular interest in legislation 
came up for consideration it could be committed to a special 
committee made up of experts in the subject taken from the 
body of the membership of Parliament. 

Mr, President, Henry Casor Longe is the latest and the most 
distinguished Member of the American Congress to represent 
scholarly attainment devoted to public service in the legisla- 
tive halls of the Nation. Measured by the highest standards he 
holds high rank with the best in any period of our country’s 
history. 

Eminently favored by ancestry, among the best of the New 
England type, carefully trained by the greatest teachers in the 
oldest educational institution of the land, he took the first step 
in serving the intellectual cause of his time as editor of the 
North American Review. It was not long until he entered 
Congress, first the House of Representatives, then the Senate, 
in which body he spent close to a third of a century. 

While service in this body would claim the entire mind of 
the average member, it for him was but the occasion for a still 
wider service outside, as evidenced by the number of books he 
wrote, the speeches he delivered upon sundry topics on various 
occasions, and the special articles contributed to magazines, 
in addition to the numerous books he read and criticized. It 
is stated by high authority that letters written to authors 
reviewing volumes coming to his attention would, if collected, 
be a notable work on literary criticism, The catalogue of the 
titles of the books which came from his pen, showing the large 
number of volumes and the various subjects therein treated, 
is suggestive of his versatility. 

While all his addresses were invariably scholarly and erudite, 
some of them, such as the Widener Memorial Library address, 
will rank with the very best when judged by the highest 
standards of classical oratory. 

I am reminded of an incident in the life of a former scholar 
in polities, James A. Garfield. A constituent called for him at 
the Capitol and was told he would likely find him in the 
Library, whereupon he sought him out and found him seated 
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“What are you reading?” inquired 
“Oh, I am reading Horace to see if I can 
This is a characteristic of the scholar. 
Lopcer’s familiarity with the classics is disclosed by the fre- 
quent allusions to classical literature and his timely quotations 


behind a pile of books. 
the constituent. 
find something new.” 


from the masters. He was equally at home in Greek and 
Latin, and his familiarity with history, whether ancient or 
modern, was revealed in almost every line in his addresses. 

Senator Lopce loved the library. He believed and often 
quoted Milton’s famous saying: 


A good book is the precious lifeblood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 


He profited by the literature of knowledge and reveled in 
the literature of imagination. The former served him as a 
basis of judgment in coming to conclusions, while the latter 
was his chief joy as he conversed with the master minds of 
the past. 

The former was his background and chief reliance as a 
statesman, a man of action, while the latter gave him the en- 
viable position of the man of scholarly attainment employing 
his leisure hours in thinking over and enjoying the best in the 
field of literature. 

His logical mind was stored with historical information 
which served him well as a legislator, since every question 
was viewed from the background of what had already taken 
place. He was never taken unawares or swept from his feet 
bz some new proposal, for not infrequently what was new to 
the mind unfamiliar with history was but a retrial in the pres- 
ent of what had been tried and failed in many other countries 
many times. In our times we haye heard proposed schemes 
of finance, entirely new to many legislators and to most of our 
citizens unfamiliar with history, but to Senator Lopce a mere 
repetition in other phraseology of what had been attempted 
dozens of times before. So it is with measures like the League 
of Nations, new to many, but to such as the distinguished 
Massachusetts scholar a revamping in a more elaborate fashion 
what had often been proposed in European history before. 
This familiarity with history, and his conversance with litera- 
ture, together with his ability as a linguist, gave him a place 
in our national life which will most likely remain vacant for 
time to come, 

His equipment admirably fitted him fot the position of a 
teacher, whether in the university, the editor’s chair, the open 
forum, or the Senate of the United States. 

For his chief devotion he chose service in this body, where 
the public has been served for a third of a century. During 
his career he has enjoyed the sympathetic friendship of the 
leaders of his own party and the respect of those of the op- 
posing party. He counted as his warmest friends leaders in 
other countries, such as Arthur Balfour, Lord Bryce, and 
others. When Sir Arthur Conan Doyle was recently in Amer- 
ica he was asked by an admirer of this great figure in the 
world of letters what American he would like to meet. His 
answer, without hesitation, was Senator Loper. This repu- 
tation was not accidental but a well-merited recognition of 
real literary worth. 

While it is true that his name is not attached to many stat- 
utes, neither were the names of our greatest of his predeces- 
sors in this body. His chief service here was given to our 
foreign relations, better understood by him from the historical 
angle than any of his contemporaries. His guidance in this 
field was quite generally followed until the League of Na- 
tions became an issue. 

Without entering upon the merits of that issue, leaving it to 
time to determine, his leadership on that issue must be con- 
ceded by the impartial thinker as the most remarkable in this 
generation. 

The issue called for a reversal of policy and involved, as was 
contended. our national sovereignty. It was supported on the 
one side by a President universally conceded as a leader of 
remarkable ability and power. He was supported by party 
leadership, both in and out of the Senate, and by a popular 
clamor unequaled in our time. His position was at first 
strongly advocated by the church, the college, the press, and 
much of the womanhood of the Nation. In opposition stood 
Senators, both Republican and Democrat, led by Senator Lodge. 
Among these were the irreconciliable group and the mild reser- 
vutionists, almost as far apart as the parties in contention on 
the main issue. To lose any of either group meant to lose 
what was alleged the battle for national independence. 

The problem of leadership was to so conduct the considera- 
tion as to hold these elements together and in opposition to a 
proposal backed by the most powerful propaganda for peace 


in the history of mankind. Whatever be the yerdict of history 
as to the wisdom of the result, no fair-minded citizen will 
deny the character of leadership that achieved the final result. 

This brilliancy of the leadership of our former colleague was 
dimmed by that part of the press which ascribed partisan mo- 
tives rather than fundamental principle as the driving force of 
the opposition to the covenant. So well planned was this prop- 
aganda that the brilliant career of the distinguished Senator 
suffered somewhat in spite of the overwhelming verdict of the 
people supporting his position. 

Mr. President, it is but additional evidence that the rewards 
of public service are evanescent. Deeds of men, no matter how 
distinguished, are not long remembered. He is unwise, indeed, 
who allows his conduct to be determined by the mere desire 
for the approbation of his times. Senator Loben took the 
wiser course, to square his words and deeds with the rule of 
national duty, knowing full well that in the heat of partisan 
debate uprightness of public conduct has small chance of im- 
mediate vindication. 

Senator Loben is missed by his colleagues. His absence from 
our councils is felt. His genial presence and commanding 
figure will not again appear. He will ever be remembered in 
the most kindly manner by those who knew him. His deeds 
are a part of his country's history, and his words are among 
her choicest records. His death is the passing of the best type 
of the scholar in politics. Quite naturally his going will be 
most keenly felt by his State, which he so loved and so signally 
honored. 

The Nation will suffer the irreparable loss of such a de- 
fender of her honor and her rights. But most of all this body, 
the forum in which he exerted his talent and gave his best 
service to maintain her standing and dignity as the greatest 
legislative body in the world, will suffer most in the passing 
of this universally recognized scholar in American politics, 
While it is too early to properly fix his definite place as a 
statesman, it is not too soon to assert that as the scholar in 
polities he will not suffer in comparison with tke greatest of 
the long list of great men who have served ja this body. 


Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, it has been an occasion of 
pride to the sons of Massachusetts that those among them who 
seemed most accurately to typify her special and acknowledged 
characteristics have so often been representative of a broad 
and richly cosmopolitan nationalism, In their loyalty to the 
traditions and institutions of their native State, they have sac- 
rificed nothing of deyotion to the greater, indeed the supreme 
ideal of the Nation. 

Massachusetts in this respect in no wise differs from the 
other sovereign Commonwealths which make up our Union. 
Rather, let me say that to this capacity for a dual loyalty, 
capable of embracing at once the modest needs and interests of 
a neighborhood and the mighty concerns of a continental re- 
public, this Nation owes alike the high fortune which has 
attended its past and the noble destiny for whose realization 
we look so confidently to the future. 

To-day we devote a solemn hour to acknowledgment of the 
Nation’s debt to a great son of New England, one who united 
in his life and public activities this loyalty to his native Com- 
monwealth with an intense love for the Republic of which 
it is a part. 

Henry Cagor Lopce was characteristically a New Englander, 
partly because his ancestry and traditions made him so, and 
partly because Massachusetts generously sustained him in his 
ambition to be that. He was just as characteristically an Ameri- 
can, and the Nation gave to him, in his quality as a great 
national figure, the same confidence and admiration that were 
bestowed upon him by his State in his character as one of the 
foremost of its sons. 

His forbears had from early colonial times been among the 
leaders of the Commonwealth, bearing a large and honorable 
part in building up its maritime establishment. Shipowners 
and merchants, they traded extensively to the Far East and 
many other parts. Intimate knowledge of distant lands and a 
keen interest in their history, peoples, institutions were thus 
as much a part of his inheritance as was his intense pride in 
his own country and his confidence in its splendid destiny, 

Equipped with such an inheritance and such traditions, it 
was natural that his tastes should have directed him toward 
a public career. From the first his studies were such as bet- 
ter to fit him for it. Public affairs and the science of public 
administration were his dominating interests. Though he 
probably never thought seriously of practicing at the bar he 
took the Harvard law course and graduated with distinction. 
As a Harvard lecturer on American history, and as editor of 
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the North American Review and the International Review, 
he further perfected his training for the career which had 
now become his controlling ambition. In these preparatory 
tasks he gave an example of thoroughness. Restlessness and 
impatience to gain a start in the race haye too often resulted 
in fallure at its end. Senator Lovee was willing to risk the 
end if he could be sure of a good beginning. > 

The habits of industry and study remained with him always. 
They grew upon him through the years of more engrossing 
tasks and larger participation in big affairs. One needs but 
to survey the long list of his published writings to realize how 
indefatigable a producer he was. It was an unending wonder 
to his intimates that he could find the time and keep alive 
the zeal for his wide range of occupations, 

In his boyhood he was constantly in touch with the tradi- 
tlons of the sea. He could sail a boat with the skill of an 
able seaman, and while he was fond of horses and riding, and 
during his collegiate days boxed with a skill that few sus- 
pected and none realized so fully as those who tested their 
skill against his, the sea had most attraction for him. This 
love of the sea persisted to the end. He loved to watch it 
from the vantages of his home at Nahant, perched high above 
the waves that all but surrounded it. 

With such tastes it is not strange that he wrote vividly when 
he touched topics which concerned the sea and naval history and 
maritime power. In public life he was always concerned in 
behalf of the Navy and zealous to maintain the early glories 
it had won, and of which he had been one of the most engag- 
ing historians. 

Yet his predilection for the things of the sea did not domi- 
nate his literary efforts. At 27 years of age he produced a 
volume, The Land Law of the Anglo-Saxons, which in its 
own field of historical review, legal exposition, and social 
analysis has never been displaced. His histories and biog- 
raphies cover all epochs of American life. As editor or as 
author his works aggregate a good-sized library. Yet their pro- 
duetion never interfered with his activities in current affairs, 
his place as a leader and a power in State and Nation. His 
authority and weight in this body. went far to shape national 
policies for many years. His part in the momentous events 
which took place in this Chamber during the years immediately 
following the World War assures his place among the great 
parliamentary figures of all time. It is yet too early to judge 
where he will at last be ranked by reason of those activities ; 
but whatever the final yerdict of history we may be sure that 
his courage, his determination, and his unfaltering patriotism 
will never be questioned. 

Mr. Longe was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1886, and from it was sent to the Senate in 1893. Remaining 
here until death closed his career, he made one of the longest 
records of continuous service in the country’s history. It was 
a service marked by constant growth in intellectual stature, in 
influence, and in authority in the counsels of party and of 
Nation. He was a vigorous, at times a bitter, partisan; but 
his partisanship was always based on a firm conviction, that 
his party's success was the means to his country’s advancement. 

His friendship, his intimate companionship with President 
Roosevelt, a friendship which began in the youth of both men 
and continued to the death of the former President, was one 
of those fine epochs in the life of men which belongs also to 
the life of the Nation. 

For many years he made it a rule to spend a good part of 
each third year in foreign trayel. Through these journeyings 
and his voluminous correspondence with friends both at home 
and abroad he became well-nigh as widely and intimately ac- 
eee with leaders in European as with those in Ameri- 
can life. : 

Here was one of the most versatile, accomplished, and 
widely cultured men that our American public life has claimed. 
The State which sent him here was always sure that in doing 
so it alike honored itself and served the Nation. On this 
day of your memorial his native Massachusetts joins in the 
tribute which you pay him, shares in your mourning for his 
loss, and yet feels its sorrow tempered with a stern pride. For 
it knows that in the honor you pay to his arduous works, his 
clean life, and his unsullied memory you do honor also to the 
noble Commonwealth which gave him to the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the resolutions sub- 
mitted by my colleague, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Perper in the chair). 
The question is upon agreeing to the resolutions submitted by 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. a 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR BRANDEGEE 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Perper in the chair). 
The resolutions will be read. 

The principal legislative clerk read the resolutions (S. Res. 
307) as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Frank B. BRANDEGEE, late a Senator from the State 
of Connecticut. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his as- 
sociates to pay tribuate to his high character and distinguished pub- 
lic services. 

Resolced, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, while anticipating this op- 
portunity to give expression to an appreciation of my former 
distinguished colleague I have taken note of the necrology of 
this body since I have been a Member and of some of the 
things said about dead Senators by their living contemporaries. 
I found the Recorp rather startling in its length. Ninety-four 
men who have occupied seats in the Senate have died since 
May 4, 1911, and 36 of them were Members of the Senate when 
the call came. I also found the Recorp full of eloquent praise 
and pathos, but I found nothing that struck just the key that 
I wanted. 

Senator BRANDEGEE, like his colleagues and predecessors, was 
an able Senator, but he was different. He had flashes of 
genius rather hard to describe. Those who had the good for- 
tune to be present when he was in the mood to “turn on the 
light” will understand what I mean, Call it what you will, 
it pierced the flesh and blood of indirection with X-ray preci- 
sion. It was in the play of this gift that he was best under- 
stood and greatly admired by his friends and easily misun- 
derstood and censured by others. Doctor Wiggam would tell 
us that the possession of this gift was entirely due to the 
fact that he was the son of his parents, He had a good New 
England mother. His father’s mother was directly descended 
from John Rogers, who was the founder in 1674 of the religious 
sect known as the Rogerenes or Rogerene Quakers or Roger- 
ene Baptists. This society had its birth in New London, Conn., 
and historians tell us that John Rogers and his son John 
were men of great strength and courage in their defense of 
religious and political liberty. They suffered many indignities 
in the way of fines and imprisonments, but remained steadfast 
in the faith, and their influence contributed much to the forces 
which finally succeeded in writing the separation of church 
and state into the constitution of Connecticut. 

Senator BRANDEGEE'S father was a brilliant lawyer and wit. 
His word portraits and miniatures are still cherished as su- 
perior in drawing and color to anything of the kind ever pro- 
duced in Connecticut. Moreover, they were always likenesses, 
never pictures, and his son's skill in this regard was equal to 
that of his father when he felt inclined to reveal it. When it 
was known that Augustus Brandegee was to argue a case in 
court or make a political speech or talk anywhere upon any 
ne employment in that vicinity ceased for the time 

g. 

Senator -BRANDEGEE'S youth was nourished with fine tradi- 
tions and highly cultured environment. Nevertheless he was a 
real boy, slow to wrath and loving peace, but quick to avoid 
entangling alliances that would defeat the ends of his right- 
eous indignation. He loved the woods and its wild life. He 
loved to tame is resident fur-bearing animals. At one time his 
collection of pets included a very affectionate but utterly un- 
trustworthy raccoon. His success in saving his forest friend 
from the capital punishment frequently decreed by the senior 
Brandegee promised the son phenomenal success at the bar 
as a defender of sinners by heredity. 

Senator BRANDEGEE was a good scholar. He was one of the 
best oars in the Yale crew and one of the best “ warblers” in 
the glee club. He was graduated in 1885, and began the 
practice of law in New London, his native city. In 1897 he 
represented New London in the Connecticut General Assembly. 
He was reelected the following year, and in 1899 was chosen 
speaker, in which position he gained an enviable reputation as 
an impartial and well-informed parliamentarian. 

We roomed together in Hartford the winter he was speaker, 
and incidentally we discussed and solved all of the important 
political and social problems of the day, We greatly enjoyed 
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doing this. He half a recluse and I two-thirds of one, I 
| think neither of us could understand why either of us liked 
politics, but we both knew that we did like it and that was 
_sutticient for the day. We were both bachelors at that time. 
He being one of the outstanding eligibles of the State, I asked 
‚him why he did not marry. His reply was, “ Young frogs 
would best keep out of wells.” It seems that the advancing 
years did not alter his views with regard to this important 
matter. 

We both liked to hold office and we felt that in gratifying 
this ambition we were following Cardinal Wolsey's advice in 
so far as it designated one’s country as a primary end to be 
aimed at by those who would promote a comfortable old age. 
All in due time the hour arrived when both of us wanted the 
same office at one and the same time, and the usual conse- 
quences followed: We became active political antagonists. I 
won the governorship in 1900; he defeated me for the Senate 
in 1905, being promoted to this body from the House, to which 
he was elected in 1902. When we both became Members of 
the Senate in 1911 the past was soon forgotten. There was 
nothing to forgive. 

Senator BRANDEGEE at that time was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Forest Reservations and Protection of Game. He was 
appointed a member of the Committee in Interoceanic Canals 
in December, 1907, and served until March 4, 1913. It was dur- 
ing the years that he was chairman of the committees indicated 
that the Adirondack Mountain Reservation was established and 
the Panama Canal was under construction. Im his service on 
these committees he was recognized as a man always sure of 
his present and accurate in his history, and his opinions were 
sought upon current legislative matters, because they were 
worth having. 

When the controversy over the League of Nations eame to 
the front Senator Branpraxr revealed his strength and skill as 
an honorable foe, This is not the place or time to assert the 
wisdom or the unwisdom of his views upon this all-important 
subject, but this is the time when it can be said and said with 
emphasis that no Member of this body contributed more than 
he to the forces whieh prevented the ratification of the treaty 
of Versailles. His speeches in the Senate against the league 
were comparatively few and brief, but they pointed the way to 
gun-spiking and other legitimate strategic operations against 
the enemy that were Napoleonic in their results. On the floor 
of the Senate and elsewhere he was prone to ask questions which 
must be answered aud which, if answered correctly by his op- 
ponents, were likely to place troublesome obstacles in the way 
of an orderly retreat. 3 

I favored the League of Nations with the Lodge reservations. 
Senator BRANDEGEX was a member of the committee having this 
subject in charge, and knowing his intense anxiety to prevent 
our entrance into the league in any form I early took occasion 
to inform him of my intended action. In our very first discussion 
of the matter he revealed a mind as generous to others as it 
was keen in its own defense. Unbending and emphatic him- 
self, he expected and admired like qualities in those who held 
contrary views, provided they were honestly and consistently 
entertained. In defense of what he believed to be right his 
courage was unlimited. The greater the danger the stronger 
his arm. In this controversy he won, and I think deserved 
the reputation of being a very hard man to deceive. 

He loved the word “no.” He was a conservative and he 
admitted it. He wanted to save and perpetuate the institu- 
tions and customs which the American people had acquired 
and approved in long centuries of conscientious and intelligent 
experiment. As he put it, he did not believe in wading in large 
pools of water where he could not see the bottom; he did not 
believe in diving into mud puddles for the purpose of rescuing 
reflected stars. Let me quote a characteristic sentence from a 
speech he made in Connecticut in 1920: 

More than two centuries have passed since our forefathers dedicated 
themselves to the principle that ours shall be a government of law and 
not of men. During the stupendous clashes of the World War that 
principle, the fonndation of a free government, has been ruthlessly 
violated. It must be reestablished and forever maintained. 


He did not claim to be a prophet, but I sball now quote two 
or three sentences from his speeches in the Senate, delivered 
more than four years ago, which indicate a very clear vision of 
what a large majority of the American people approved in the 
autumn of 1924. He said in 1919: 

I would not vote for a league of nations based upon the principle 
that this league is based upon with all the reservations that the wit 
of man could devise, I would cheerfully and happily vote for any 
association of nations designed to promote the development of inter- 
national law, for an international court composed of men of recognized 
learning in international law. 


A little later on the floor of the Senate he said: 


Mr, President, whatever can be done to promote international good 
will and peace and order in the world, to administer justice and equity 
according to the methods of civilized tribunals, will have my most 
hearty support; but I never will vote for this covenant or treaty which 
is based upon force utterly unrelated to justice or equity. 


During his service in Congress he saw many nominally great 
men come and go, but he agreed with Ethel Boileau that one 
must avoid public places and his own mirror if he would see a 
truly great man. Certainly his own eyes were never dazzled 
by the shining armor of a little brief authority. 

He came into this world about the time that oratory in the 
pure began to go out of style in Connecticut. He felt that fine 
oratory required fine acting, and to a man of his mental slant 
and probity experiments in this line were impossible. Never- 
theless, he greatly enjoyed a fine oration. He also enjoyed fine 
acting. Seldom indulging in long speeches himself, he stoutly 
defended unlimited debate in the Senate as the Nation’s first 
and ofttimes only line of defense against impulsive and plaus- 
ible legislative vagaries and mistakes. 

In his opinion human nature and all the other varieties were 
very closely tied to their mothers’ apron strings; not that he 
neglected duty or opportunity, but through his philosophy ran 
a somber thread of fatalism which he was inclined to follow 
for better or worse and which at times led him into a state 
of mental and physical indifference and held him back from 
attempting leaderships that his abilities warranted. He be- 
lieved that the world was growing better and would continue 
to grow better, and that as a rule its progress was as likely 
to be hindered as accelerated by the lawmaker. If true great- 
ness shuns the plaudits of the crowd, Senator BRANDEGEE was 
truly great. Self-advertising was to him the unpardonable sin. 
I once heard a Republican leader tell him that he must return 
to Connecticut and fix his fences or he might not be renomi- 
nated. His reply was, “I will not do it; if they do not want 
me, they need not have me.” 

The old eastern proverb, ‘To know the truth, and speak it 
is well; to know the truth and speak about date stones is 
better,” did not appeal to him. He said what he felt like say- 
ing, and sometimes he said it in a way that cost him friends 
he could and should have kept. Yet he was as free from 
subtlety and malice as the traditional bass drummer in a Sal- 
vation Army. 

Apparently cold and unsympathetic in the morning, he would 
be found collecting a purse for some unfortunate employee of 
the Capitol in the afternoon. One day he met me in the Senate 
cloakroom and said, “Old Joe out there in the wash room is 
sick; got to have an operation, poor devil; I am going to raise 
him some money.” Why was it that poor Joe, the least amongst 
us, selected Senator BRANDEGEE as the one who would give him 
the cup of cold water he must have; and why was it that this 
man who did such things for the poor and lowly could find 
neither justice nor charity for himself in his hour of supreme 
needs 

In the winter of 1922 he sent for me to tell me he was going 
to resign, and it was with difficulty that he was persuaded to 
ehange his mind. He was at that time snffering considerable 
physical and mental distress. In the following spring he seemed 
to be himself again. He had purchased a farm in Maryland, 
and, as is usual with such investments, other troubles were 
temporarily forgotten. On the 16th of August last I met him 
in New York. His appearance startled me, and I could easily 
see that Branprarr, the Senator and statesman, the friend of 
truth and the foe of indirection, had gone never to return. 
The news that he had yoluntarily shut from his eyes the tor- 
turing shadows that could not be lifted by time or friends 
hardly surprised me. I could see then that in the dark soil of 
solitude. the crue! thorns of disease and introspection had ended 
a career which otherwise. would have ripened into a more 
abundant harvest of happy years and high achievement, 

He died on the 14th of October, 1924. He served his State 
and Nation for more than a quarter of a century, and he served 
them with courage and distinction. He was faithful to. Ameri- 
can ideals and was always found supporting those policies 
which have guided our national progress and strengthened our 
constitutional Government. It is my considered judgment that 
for sheer brain force and clear thinking, for loyalty to country 
and conviction, his superior has not represented Connecticut 
in the United States Senate since the days of Trumbull and 
Sherman. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, as his friend and commit- 
tee associate, I am glad of the opportunity afforded me of pay- 
ing my humble and simple tribute to the memory of Senator 
Frank B. BRANDEGEE. 
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He came to Congress as an experienced and able lawyer, 
and splendidly equipped as a legislator. He had previously 
served in the legislature of his State as a representative, and 
later as speaker of the Connecticut House of Representatives. 
He also served three terms in Congress, and was elected to the 
United States Senate in 1905. It did not take long for his 
colleagues to realize that the State of Connecticut had sent 
to this body a highly competent man and a worthy successor 
to Senator Orville H. Platt, who had recently died. He very 
soon attained a prominent place among his colleagues, and 
was recognized as one of his party leaders along with Sena- 
tors Lodge, Gallinger, Smoot, Curtis, and others. He was 
looked upon as an able and safe counsellor. 

He was dignified, without being presumptious; brilliant, 
big hearted, and affable, without being familiar. When a 
Member of the House of Representatives we lived at the same 
hotel, and became warm friends long before his election to the 
Senate. I learned to admire him for his great dignity and 
quiet, unassuming nature. After his election to this body we 
were associated together on several committees, and were often 
thrown together on little journeys out on the country roads 
among the hills, where I came to know his love for the sun- 
shine, the trees, the flowers, and all the beautiful things of 
nature. He was also a great lover of art, and quite a connois- 
seur, as was shown by the splendid collection found in his 
bachelor apartment in this city, where he had accumulated 
many valuable paintings, some by very noted old masters. He 
was also interested in beautiful furniture and bric-a-brac, of 
which he had many rare and valuable pieces. 

I never allowed my party prejudices to interfere with my 
personal friendship. Although naturally we differed widely 
on polities and many legislative matters, we were frequently 
in hearty accord on many questions. We often discussed and 
agreed on the fundamental principles of our Government. He 
loved the Constitution, and frequently agreed with me that 
we, without regard to party, on both sides of the Chamber, 
were wandering far astray from the great principles estab- 
lished by our forefathers, and would remark that he and 
others of his party friends, many of whom agreed with him, 
would see the time when they and we would have to battle 
together to preserve the rights and privileges of the States 
and for the local self-government guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution; that there was a tendency toward centralization, and 
that we were fast building up great bureaucracies here in the 
city of Washington until they had almost become a menace. 

He despised all sham and hypocrisy. He was interested in 
all the great questions affecting his country. He seldom en- 
gaged in debates; but whenever a question was up which he 
considered of vital importance he had something to say, and 
expressed his views in a clear and logical way, and frequently 
with much humor, He was admired and respected by all in 
the Senate, no matter how much they differed with him. 

He was a student of and thoroughly familiar with the ques- 
tions affecting our foreign relations, which fact. was recog- 
nized by his party associates, who placed him on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. As chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee he showed rare ability and tact in handling the great 
questions that came up from time to time for consideration. 
His great ability as a lawyer and his familiarity with parlia- 
mentary practice were of much service to him. 

Senator BRANDEGEE would have been recognized as a leader 
in any parliamentary body in the world. He was not a colos- 
sal figure in the public eye, and yet he was by no means com- 
monplace; and no one would place him in a mediocre class. 
While he was not what might be called the idol of his people, 
they felt proud of him. They believed in him as an honest, 
courageous, and incorruptible statesman, who served his State 
faithfully and loyally. The great State of Connecticut never 
had in this body a more able, faithful, and loyal Senator than 
was Senator BRaNDEGEE. Peace to his ashes! 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, few men in our generation 
who have sat with us could count themselyes more clearly 
marked out for public life than the Senator from Connecticut, 
whose untimely and tragic death is the occasion for these 
exercises, At the time of his birth his father was a Member 
of Congress, an intimate of Lincoln, and the household neces- 
sarily ebbed and flowed with the great tides which swept the 
country in the closings days of the Civil War and through the 
period of reconstruction. 

The son followed closely in his father’s footsteps in all 
respects. Both were graduates of Yale; both studied law; both 
were admitted to the bar, and both practiced, for a time in 
partnership, in the county and city where each was born; both 
served in the State legislature; each was elected speaker of 


the house of representatives; each served in the popular 
8 — of Congress; and the son died a Senator of the United 
tates. 

Senator BRANDEGEE was but three years from college when 
he received his first political office as delegate to the Republican 
National Convention; and from that time to his death he con- 
tinuously served both his State and his country. 

The qualities which he brought here gave him distinction 
from the first. His personality was most pleasing and his 
mental attainments were of the highest order. He possessed 
exceptional qualities as an effective public speaker, and from 
Whatever problem to which he applied his mind he was always 
sure to bring out the utmost of detailed knowledge. 

In his party organization he equally came to commanding 
positions of power; and in brief, Mr. President, it may be said 
that his whole life went forward with orderly progress from 
one point of vantage to another, and all gained by intrinsic 
merit. 

He had, to a degree which I have rarely seen, the quality of 
power of concentrated absorption upon whatever task con- 
fronted him; and both in the committee room and in private 
conference, no less than here, it was a delight to observe the 
trained working of his efficient mind as it seized upon the 
essentials of a document or a proposal and compacted its 
Summary into pungent and graphic expression. 

His convictions were always based upon reasoned judgments 
and in them he was unwavering. He believed without dilution 
in the doctrines of the fathers of the Republic and he gave 
battle for his beliefs with a courage and tenacity worthy of 
the Huguenot strain that was in him. 

He had reached the chief places among us, Mr. President, 
and there was but one further distinction which continuance 
here might have brought to him. But, long before he had 
reached the dread decision of his life, some of us knew that 
he was jaded and even disillusioned in the career which he 
had followed for so long. This heightens the sadness of our 
reflections upon him, but as we think of his brilliant incisive- 
ness and of the clarity and directness of his thought and the 
courage and the strength of his decisions we must rank him 
with those who 


Beyond the loom of the last lone star, through open darkness hurled, 
Further than rebel comet dared or hiving star-swarm swirled, 
Sits he with those that praise our God for that they served His world. 


His was a life of service, Mr. President, and in it he found no 
master but his conscience, no mistress but his country, and he 
followed both with devoted loyalty to the tragic end of his 
days. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, as the successor of Senator 
BRANDEGEE and in accordance with the time-honored custom of 
the Senate, it becomes my melancholy privilege to speak briefly 
in commemoration of his life, character, and public services. It 
is hard for me to appreciate that I speak here not merely as 
the friend and admirer of FRANK BRANDEGEE, but actually as 
his successor. He had for so many years represented Connecti- 
cut in this body and, apparently, he had so many years still 
to serve, that it is difficult for me to adjust myself to the fact 
that Connecticut can no longer count on his skill and his wisdom 
and his fearless honesty. As my colleagne, the senior Senator 
from Connecticut, has so eloquently stated, Senator BRANDEGEE 
came of distinguished ancestors and worthily upheld the splen- 
did tradition of public service which had been left to him by 
his father. Through his Brewster ancestry he was related to 
me, and I always had the most sincere and affectionate regard 
for his sterling qualities, his wit, and his old-fashioned Yankee 
common sense. 

By an unusual coincidence Senator Branprcer’s election to 
the House of Representatives, as well as his election to the 
Senate, were both occasioned by the death of his immediate 
predecessors. Born in 1864 in New London, Conn., going to 
Yale from the famous old Bulkeley High School in New Lon- 
don, taking honors of various kinds in college, a popular mem- 
ber of numerous organizations, including the junior prome- 
nade committee and the Varsity Glee Club, graduating in 1885, 
he was admitted to the bar in 1888, and immediately entered 
polities as a member of the Connecticut General Assembly and 
a delegate to the Republican National Conyention of that year. 
The next year he became corporation counsel for New London, 
a position he held almost continuously until he was elected to 
Congress. 

His predecessor in the House of Representatives was the Hon. 
Charles Addison Russell, of Killingly, Conn., who died in Oc- 
tober, 1902. Mr. BranpEcre was immediately elected to fill the 
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‘unexpired term in the Fifty-seventh Congress, and was re- 
elected to the two following Congresses. His first speech in the 
House was in commemoration of the life and character of his 
predecessor, whom he described as having 
more than the usual qualifications for the responsible position. 

He added with clear insight that— 


these attainments, In connection with his winning personality, his 
cheerful disposition, his indomitable perseverance, and his innate 
Kindness of heart * * * foreshadowed his distinguished career. 


That which a man praises in another he is likely to desire 
for himself. Consequently those Senators who knew Senator 
Branvecee best will not be surprised that in speaking of his 
predecessor he should have admired— 
his fidelity to duty, his unflagging industry, his uniform courtesy, his 
modest bearing. : 


When the new Congressman added that his predecessor was— 
honest, industrious, capable, unassuming, and consclentions— 
And that— 


„he devoted his whole time, mind, and strength to the service of the 
State— 


“you will agree with me that he was setting up for himself cer- 
tain ideals which his record here shows that he achieved. I 
might even continue the parallel further, for he said of his 
‘predecessor, as it is proper to say of him, that he was 

the trusted comrade, associate, and friend of legislators, orators, and 
statesmen. He made no claim to oratory * * ® but he was en- 
dowed instead, and in a large measure, with what has not inaptly been 
called “the genius of common sense.” He discriminated as it were with 
unerring instinet between the false and the true. He saw and knew 
men and measures in their proper relations and proportions, and esti- 
mated them at thelr real, rather than their pretended, values. OL tee 
He was a clear thinker and a plain talker * + + He was not given 
to much speaking, but whenever he desired to express his views he did 
so with that purity of diction-and in that simplicity of manner which 
4f not eloquence itself is close kin to lt. lle had an aversion 
to all sensationalism and display. He was utterly devoid of all guile, 
hypocrisy and cant. * His disposition was genial, kindly. His 
manner was cordial, without being demonstrative; be was dignified 
but not distant, reserved but not reticent, unassuming but not dif- 
dent. He was absalntely and wholly honest, frank, and candid in 
thought, word, and deed, 


These phrases with Which Frank BRANDEGEE characterized 
his predecessor .are all directly applicable to him. It would 
almost seem as though he had deliberately tried to follow in 
the footsteps of Colonel Russell. However, since there was 
nothing affected about Senator Branpecee’s nature, it is prob- 
ably more accurate to say that these things which he so ad- 
mired in another were the very ones for which he was con- 
a#cientiously striving himself. 

In April, 1905, there died that “ old-fashioned Senator,“ Or- 
wille H. Platt, of Connecticut, whose life was for so many 
years unselfishly devoted to the public service. For 26 years 
he had been in the Senate. For him the State and the Nation 
had the highest regard. To fill the vacancy caused by his 
demise, Mr. Branneers, on May 9, 1905, was elected United 
States Senator by the Connecticut Legislature. From then he 
served continuously in the Senate until his tragic and unfore- 
Seen death on October 14, 1924. 

In length of service only three from Connecticnt surpassed 
him: Senator Joseph R. Hawley, whose 28 years of publie life 
at Washington stand unequaled for Connecticut; Senator 
Orville H. Platt, of whose 26 years in Washington I have just 
spoken; and the Hon. Samuel W. Dana, of Middletown, who 

served Connecticut for 25 years in Washington. To-day there 
are but five Senators in the Senate who were here when Sen- 
ator BRANDEGEE first took his seat; the senior Senator from 
Wyoming, both Senators from North Carolina, the senior 

Senator from Utah, and the senior Senator from Wisconsin. 
They will remember that the first speech made by Frank 
Beranpecee before the Senate was on the occasion of the 
memorial services in honor of the death of Senator Orville H. 
Platt. It is significant that at that time Senator BRANDEGEE 
should have used these words: 

No one has ever solved the riddle of existence. No man ever will 
polve lt. From that time in the mists of antiquity when 


mankind assumed the upright attitude and looked the heavens in the 
‘face we have wondered from whence we came and whither we go. 
In so far as human knowledge and human investigation are 
momentous 
The brain 


e * a 
concerned we end where we began. *® The two 
Words of human speech are whence” and “ whither.” 
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will never answer these questions. The human heart may. We know 
very little. We feel very much, * * > We distinguish life from 
death, but are in gross ignorance of the cause, the origin, or the ter- 
mination of both. Among mysteries one inexplicable thing is no more 
remarkable than another. One may affect our emotions more than 
another, but fundamentally all are equally incomprehensible. 


Was there something prophetic in these words of Senator 
Branprces? Was he even at that time engaged like Hamlet in 
endeavoring to solve the riddle to be or not to be“? This we 
do know, that his life and his actions were impelled by careful 
thought. Of him it never could be said that he acted without 


thinking. 

It is characteristic of him that in his address on the life 
and character of Senator Platt he remarked on the fact that 
the people of Connecticut had accredited him— 


as their ambassador to this great conclave of the representatives of the 
sovereign States of this Republic. 


In calling attention to the 26 years during which Senator 
Platt bad sat in this Chamber he said he had fearlessly, faith- 
fully, and nobly discharged that trust. He stated that in his 
opinion that was the highest encomium that can be pro- 
nounced, 

The Senator continued— 

There is not engraved upon bronze nor carved in marbie in the Valley 


of the Nile or of the Tigris or of the Euphrates or of the Ganges, 
nor in the Pantheons of Rome, Carthage, or Greece, an epitaph of 


achievement fraught with greater blessing to humanity than a quarter 


of a century of able, courageous, and conscientious work in this great 
parliamentary body. 


He called attention to the fact that Senator Platt had " con- 
secrated one-third of his entire life to this lofty ministry.” 
The same is virtually true of his own life. 

Again, in his praise of Senator Platt, his predecessor in the 
Senate, he uses phrases which, as all who know him will agree 
with me, are equally appropriate at this time in connection 
with my predecessor. 


He was no theorist. He was not a doctrinaire. He had none of 
the traits of the visionary or the mystic. He dreamed no dreams and 
he pursued no chimeras. He insisted upon the facts * * . To 
those who saw him for the first time his countenance was apt to con- 
vey a suggestion of austerity. But this effect was relleved by the 
saving grace of a delicious sense of humor and an inimitable twinkle 
of the eye. è He was patient, industrious, kindly, cautious, 
and sound. He was preeminently safe and sane. His judgment was 
excellent and his gift of common sense approached to genius. 


Here again we note his admiration for his gift of common 
sense. So far as history has recorded their characteristics we 
know that Connecticut Yankees have always admired what is 
known as “common sense.” I once had a professor in college 
who tried to teach us that common sense was nonsense, but 
he did not make much impression on the Connecticut Yankees 
in his class, and was apparently more appreciated in some for- 
eign countries than he was in his own. 

It is also interesting to find Senator Branpraer praising his 
predecessor in the Senate for carefully weighing every phase 
of a question, for discriminating with unerring precision be- 
tween the vital principles upon which a correct solution de- 
pends, and the irrelevant matters which sometimes confuse 
their minds, Of his predecessor he said: 


He despised shams, hypocrisy, and pretense. He was straightfor- 
ward, sincere, and reliable. He was a man of sterling integrity, and 
was as honest with himself as with his fellows. It was as impossible 
to deceive him as it was for him to attempt to decelve others + +, 
He always dared to act as he believed. He never compromised with 
expediency. 


The same was true of Senator BRANDEGEE. The popularity 
or unpopularity of a measure made little difference to him. 

He believed in the old-fashioned Connecticut theory of rep- 
resentative government, From earliest times in Connecticut 
the leaders of the colony expressed their faith in a free, rep- 
resentative government. They expected their Representatives 
to apply themselves to the work in hand and with the knowl- 
edge so derived to make such decisions as seemed best without 
any attempt to refer these particular decisions back to the 
electors for them to vote on measures with which they could 
only be imperfectly informed. Should the electors conclude 
that their Representatives had not used good judgment, they 
were always free to send others in their places. This was the 
attitude taken by Senator BRANDEGEE. 

In recent years he frequently regretted that it was impossible 
for him to enjoy more outdoor life. In one of the last con- 
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versations I had with him in his office in this building he gave 
voice to his weariness and the confining nature of his duties. 
Yet this never led him to neglect his duties as long as he lived. 
Those of the Senators who were here in July, 1912, during the 
debate over the Panama Canal tolls will remember that he 
used the words “I have done what I thought was my duty.” 
That was characteristic of his whole life. What he said on 
the floor of the Senate was not said “with any idea of trying 
to make any Senator come to my [his] opinion about any of 
these things,” but because he thought it was his duty to state 
very briefly and informally the convictions “he had come to 
without attempting to convert anybody.” 

Mr. President, such was my admiration for my predecessor 
that it is difficult for me to find words in which to express it 
properly. In his death Connecticut has lost one of her ablest 
sons and the Nation one of her most fearless statesmen. He 
gave up his life to the study of public questions and devoted 
the best that was in him to the public service. That service 
was marked by intelligence, patriotism, and disinterestedness. 
It is through such service that America advances. 

Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the resolutions sub- 
mitted by my colleague. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is upon agree- 
ing to the resolutions submitted by the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to.: 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR COLT 


‘Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which I 
now send to the desk, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be 
read: 

The principal legislative clerk read the resolutions (S. Res. 
308), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. LeBaron B. Cour, late a Senator from the State of 
Rhode Island. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to 
pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public services, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, my close personal acquaintance 
with Senator Cour began when I entered the Senate as his còl- 
league, although his splendid record of achievement and public 
service to the State and Nation, extending over a. great many 
years, was then well and most favorably known to me. For 
eight years I served with Senator Coit in this body and dur- 
ing that time I got to appreciate his great intellect, fine char- 
acter, and marked devotion to the public welfare. One could 
not work with him without appreciating the charm of his 
personality or the warmth of his friendship, Although we 
disagreed freauently on matters of legislation, our relations 
were the most harmonious. I found him always willing and 
eager to cooperate in any action which he considered for the 
best interest of his State and country. He examined ques- 
tions from every angle and he had the faculty of understand- 
ing and appreciating the views of those who differed with him. 
Exceedlingly frank in discussing matters, he would let me know 
exactly where he stood upon any question after he had given 
consideration to it. 

Senator Corr received his early education at Williston Semi- 
nary, following which he entered Yale University and gradu- 
ated from that institution, His legal education was received 
at Columbia University. He early took a lively interest in 
the affairs of state and displayed learning and eloquence in 
the discussion of publie questions. His career in the pub- 
lic service really began when he was chosen to represent the 
town of Brtstol. in the general assembly in 1879. Before 
his term expired he was appointed district judge of the 
United States District Court for Rhode Island, and some few 
years thereafter he was promoted te the United States Circuit 
Court. 

His judicial life extended over a period of 32 years, during 
whieh time he was called upon to render many decisions in 


very important cases. His knowledge of the law was extensive. 
He had a recognized fondness for it, and keen application 


therefore to the particular problem before him was an easy 


matter. He delighted to grapple with the most intricate prob- 


lems and got profound pleasure in their solution. His ability 
to dissect and analyze the most complicated questions was note- 
worthy. His decisions were always clear and lucid and showed 
the grasp that he had of the fundamental principles of the law. 


His. was a judicial mind. I distinctly recall what a vivid im- 
1 me the first time I saw him sitting on 
bench, presiding justice in the cireuit court of appeals. 
Like everyone did, I could not but notice his dignified bearing 
and the calm and impassioned manner in which he made his 
decisions—an ideal picture of a judge. He had and deserved 
the highest respect of the members of the bar. He treated 
them with impartiality and at all times exhibited courtes 
and kindness. t 

Coming to the United States Senate in 1913 when he was 67 
years of age, he devoted himself to the duties of his office with 
a remarkable énergy for a man of his years and physique. 
During his term here he exhibited a keen intellect, broad 
statesmanship, and humane impulses in the consideration of 
the legislative problems that were presented. His disposition 
and desire seemed to have been not to acquire some small fund 
of information about many problems, but to confine his activi- 
ties and study to legal and constitutional questions for the 
most part. To these he devoted the same painstaking effort 
that characterized his work while he graced the judicial bench 
and rendered decisions that gave him the splendid reputation 
that he has as a jurist. This enabled him to carry great 
weight in the Senate on both sides of the Chamber on all legal 
questions. , 

During the latter part of his service as chairman of the 
Immigration Committee, he gave unstintingly of his time and 
study to the consideration of the very vexing immigration 
problem, and in his discussions and attitude he exhibited the 
kind and generous impulses by which his heart and mind 
were actuated. He could not be narrow in his views. In 
singing the praises of his native State, he pointed out with 
pride the part Rhede Island had taken in establishing the 
doctrine of religious freedom and how this principle had been 
written in the Federal and State Constitutions. 

Senator Corr was, above all things else, fair-minded. Al- 
ways a loyal Republican, he nevertheless at times exhibited 
upon important questions a frank independence. This was 
particularly se in matters that really transcended all political 
considerations. During the dark days of the World War his 
efforts were ever directed in seeing that the Democratic Chief 
Executive had all the powers he asked to prosecute the war. 
His support was whole-hearted and unreserved. He did noth- 
ing to impair the force or lessen the influence of the President 
during these trying days, and he did everything he could to 
assist, All that time he was controlled by no party considera- 
tions. His course of conduct was guided simply by his devo- 
tion to his country and her institutions. Every act and vote 
of his was predicated on patriotism. 

As a Member of this body, he was not inclined to take up 
much of the time of the Senate. He spoke but infrequently 
and then only when the most important questions were under 
consideration. On these occasions his speeches were clear, 
forceful, and logical. With facility he presented his views as 
succinctly and concisely as the subject permitted. His utter- 
ances were delivered in a manner which indleated how 
strongly the speaker was conyinced of the arguments he was 
advancing. 

It has been truly said of Senator Corr that he was a states- 
man of the old school. He was most courteous at all times, 
even when bitter controversies existed. Dignified in manner 
and bearing, he nevertheless had a keen sense of humor and 
was most genial in his demeanor. A genuine kindness he ex- 
hibited to all, and those who eame in close contact with him 
will ever give cordial testimony of the warmth of his friend- 
ship. Kind and generous by nature, he never allowed partisan- 
ship or political controversies to mar his regard for and his 
amicable relations with those of a political faith contrary to 
that which he himself maintained. His motto seemed to be to 
never let politics interfere with his friendships. He had a win- 
ning personality and during the years that I knew and daily 
associated with him, I grew to have an affectionate regard for 
him. 
When Senator Corr in the ripeness of old age, still in harness 
after nearly half a century in the publie service, was called to 
his Maker, this body lost a very serviceable Member, the Nation 
and State which he represented a loyal and devoted servant, 
and I a close personal friend. He leaves as a monument a 
magnificent record of achievement. His devotion te his State 
and country, his patriotism and loyalty to her institutions 
called upon him for his best, and this was given ungrudgingly 
and without ostentation. The satisfaction of performing this 
work well was his reward and his pleasure. He asked nothing 


more. 5 
We do well to pay high tribute to the memory of this states- 
man. Deep gratification there must be to his family and 
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friends that he deservedly achieved such a high place and made 
such a remarkable record in the public service to which his life 
and attainments had been so unsparingly devoted from young 
manhood. It can but be a solace to them always. His memory 
‘will enkindle in others a patriotic devotion to country, and his 
kervice will ever be cherished by our citizens, who always find 
satisfaction in the fidelity shown by public servants. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the late Senator 
Corr and I became Members of this body simultaneously on 
he 4th of March, 1918. We were both appointed at once mem- 

rs of the Committee on the Judiciary, and continued as such 
until his departure from us through death. I enjoyed accord- 
ingly for nearly 12 years not only the association with him 
incident to service on the floor but, as well, the more intimate 
relationship springing naturally from a common novitiate and 
long participation in the work of one of the more important 
committees of the Senate in which we were both deeply in- 
‘terested. 

He began his career among us with the prestige justly his 
due from long and honorable service on the bench, enjoying 
well-earned reputation for courtesy as well as probity and 
erudition. It is not difficult for those who knew him well to 
understand how he held the affection as well as the esteem of 
ithe bar of his court. For well nigh a third of a century he 
presided over the Federal courts of his State, or discharged the 
onerous duties of United States circuit judge of a circuit, 
within which a phenomenal industrial development bred con- 
stantly not only a multiplicity of controversies but many pre- 
senting the most intricate and complex questions of law and 
fact, for the resolution of which the tribunal in which he sat 
was resorted to. His experience thus gained and the studies 
he was required to prosecute in the discharge of his judicial 
duties proved of inestimable value in the work that devolved 
upon the committee on which we jointly served. His views on 
any questions legal in their nature were always held in pro- 
found respect by the Senate, but a pronounced modesty often 
restrained him from giving expression to them on the floor 
unless upon the solicitation of some Member in debate. He was 
but 35 years of age when, upon a meager salary, he entered the 
service of his country to continue therein uninterruptedly for 
nearly 44 years until his death, Thus he quit the practice of 
liis profession at an age when the richest material rewards 
awaited him to devote his life to the cause of justice, in which 
he persevered until the people of his State called him, at the 
age of 67, to the wider field of activity afforded by membership 
in this body. 

Coming from a family in comfortable circumstances he en- 
joyed in his youth the advantage of the best training, gradu- 
ating from Yale and the Columbia College Law School. His 
talents were recognized by various higher institutions of learn- 
ing which conferred upon him honorary degrees, He was a 
cultured gentleman, affable as he was kind. Had he devoted 
himself as his vigorous mind developed and his marked abili- 
ties matured to money getting he might have surrounded him- 
self with luxury and gratified his every taste and inclination. 

It is a happy omen for the future of the Republic that there 
nre never wanting among its citizens men fully equal to the 
tasks with which it is charged who, at its call, are willing to 
assume them. If, in the complexity of motives that ordinarily 
influence human action, there be some dross in those which 
impel men of talent into the service, in public or official posi- 
tion, of their fellow men rather than to the pursuit of their 
own individual interests, they have earned the gratitude of the 
people for their good works none the less on that account. Per- 
haps ambition, “that last infirmity of noble minds,” was im- 
planted in the human heart by an all-wise Creator that men 
might, at inconvenience and loss to themselves, devote their 
talents and their energies to the public good. 

Senator Corts career in this body bears the impress of his 
highly-trained judicial mind. His speeches, remarkable for the 
clarity of his thought and the vigor of his language, have a 
striking resemblance to opinions delivered from the bench. 
They left a deep impression in the case of all contentious ques- 
tions upon which he spoke from the belief that through habit 
he had carefully weighed every consideration that could be 
advanced, either for or against the conclusion at which he had 
‘arrived. He measured up to the full height of the ideal United 
States Senator and left a record that redounds to the honor of 
the State that commissioned him as such 


Mtr. STERLING. Mr. President, in seeking to give expres- 
Slon to my thought on this occasion I am conscious of emotions 


TERNE 


that may appear to be in conflict one with the other, for, first, 
I share with my colleagues in that deep feeling of sorrow and 
regret that the Senate of the United States and the country 
as well have been deprived of the services of a man so able, so 
conscientious in the performance of every public duty, and 
withal so companionable as was the late Senator from the 
State of Rhode Island. But I am sensible also of satisfaction— 
not to say pride—in the opportunity here presented to make 
mention of a few of his many excellent qualities of head and 
heart and to pay my feeble tribute to his memory. 

I came to know Senator Corr very well indeed. We entered 
the Senate at the same time—March 4, 1913. During the 
greater part of his period of service it was my good fortune to 
have a place with him on three of the standing committees of 
the Senate. In the order of our assignment these were the 
Committees on Civil Service, Immigration, and the Judiciary. 

Through means like these, as well as by what I knew of his 
participation in the proceedings on the floor of the Senate, I 
learned to know and appreciate many of his beliefs concerning 
our national policies, both domestic and foreign, and to admire 
always his clear, scholarly, and yet forceful style in giving 
expression to those beliefs, While a staunch Republican, he 
was not a partisan. Broadly speaking, he was a liberal in 
everything that pertained to our national or to human welfare; 
a man of broad human sympathies. As between the contending 
forces of radicalism on the one hand and conservatism on the 
other, Senator Corr was able to see that, more often than other- 
wise, true progress lay in following the golden mean, 

His interest in all classes and conditions of mankind, to- 
gether with his experience, well fitted him for service on both 
the Civil Service and Immigration Committees. In the one he 
was led to consider the needs, the compensation, the standard 
of living of several hundred thousand Government civilian em- 
ployees, and to assist in framing and advocating legislation for 
better conditions in the civil service, and through these pro- 
moting in marked degree the general welfare. In the other he 
was led to consider the immigration problem from the several 
viewpoints of economics, of social and political standards, and 
racial characteristics. While he did not share the belief that 
the United States would as a result of the war be flooded with 
peoples alien to us in habits, customs, and ideals, and that 
American institutions would be thereby imperiled, nor subscribe 
to the doctrine of suspension of all immigration for any period 
of time, he realized that the time had come for a marked 
change in our immigration policy. It was under his chairman- 
ship of the Immigration Committee that the first quota law 
of 1921 was enacted, and this became the basis for our subse- 
quent restrictive legislation. In matters relating to immigra- 
tion he was eminently fair-minded, sensitive as to the claims 
and ideals of the peoples of other nations, and would have 
avoided, if possible, the adoption of any policy likely to give 
offense or which would embarrass our future dealings or impair 
in any way our influence for good with the people of any other 
nationality. 

His services on both these committees were of a very high 
order, and those on the Immigration Committee especially were 
rendered at an important if not a crucial time in the history 
of our foreign relations. 

But, efficient as he was in the services mentioned, the work 
of the Judiciary Committee made stronger appeal to him than 
that of any other on which he was called to serve. His bent 
of mind, education, training, and experience had all conspired 
to fit him most admirably for a service of this kind. Having 
first graduated from Yale and then from Columbia College Law 
School, he added to these the culture gained from a year of 
travel in Europe, Thereafter he was engaged in the practice 
of the law, first for a time at Chicago and later at Bristol, R. I. 
In 1881 he was appointed United States district judge for the 
district of Rhode Island and in 1884 to the position of United 
States circuit judge for the first judicial circuit. The United 
States circuit court of appeals having been formed in 1891, 
Circuit Judge Corr was made presiding judge of that court for 
the first circuit, a position held by him until his election by the 
Legislature of Rhode Island to the United States Senate in 
January, 1913. This made a continuous service of 32 years on 
the Federal court bench, during 29 of which he was United 
States circuit judge and during 22 of the 29 was a judge of 
the United States circuit court of appeals. With such a career 
it was singularly appropriate -that as a United States Senator 
he should be assigned to membership on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. To that committee he brought deep and practical 
insight, together with a wealth of legal and judicial learning, 
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which at once inspired confidence and gave him great promi- 
nence in the deliberations of the committee. 

Senator Cott was an ardent supporter of the American cause 
in the World War. On April 4, 1917, Senator Cour said: 


To my mind there are three courses open in this crisis—submission, 
armed neutrality, or war. Submission can not be thought of for a 
moment when we reflect upon the honor and dignity of the United 
States. Armed neutrality has been tried and has proved a failure. 
Armed neutrality, or defensive warfare, is not adapted to the sub- 
marine. We can not have a condition of armed neutrality and defend 
ourselves against this monster of the sea which lies in ambush, There 
is therefore no alternative left but war. 


He believed our participation in the war necessary not alone 
in the protection of our own rights but for the sake of liberty 
and humanity throughout the world. He had much to do with 
framing the legislation on which our entrance into the war, as 
well as our success afterwards, was made to depend. 

The war ended, he would have had the United States a mem- 
‘ber of the League of Nations with the reservations adopted by 
majority votes in the Senate which, in his then opinion, would 
have safeguarded all our American interests and sovereign 
rights. 

As I review his career and think of his splendid faculties, as 
1 from time to time saw them applied, I am impressed with 
the thought that Senator Corr combined in rare degree the 
quilities of both jurist and statesman, To his service in the 
Senate he brought the high talent required for both these fields, 
In the domain of constitutional law he was a recognized 
authority. 

He was liberal in his interpretations. The question of appro- 
priating $20,000,000 for Russian relief was before the Senate. 
The want of power was suggested; the general-welfare clause 
was involved. During the debate the Senator said, among 
other things: 


It is very fortunate that the Constitution uses these abstract terms, 
because they are elastic, and as the country moves and as the world 
moves these abstract phrases must be interpreted in the light of funda- 
mental conditions of society, for if the Constitution is not elastic 
enough to supply the great fundamental wants of society, the Coustitu- 
tion will break or we will have a revolution. 


In interpreting his own language, he said: 


I do not mean that as an extreme statement. I mean that the 
framers of the Constitution used general phrases and abstract expres- 
sions for the purpose that the statutes we passed might conform to the 
march of the United States and its people in their upward movement 
to a higher civilization. 


In this, as in like views often expressed, he reflected the spirit 
of Tennyson's lines; 
Not he that breaks the dams, but he 
That thro’ the channels of the State 
Conyoys the people's wish, is great; 
His name is pure, his fame is free. 


As affording an example of his style in speaking, as well as 
the patriotic, humane, and lofty spirit which was his, I quote 
from his speech made in the Senate March 23, 1922. The four- 
power treaty is under discussion: 

Mr. President, the Washington conference was conceived in the 
Joftiest patriotism by the Nation's head and our delegation represented 
the highest and best in American life. Their work inyolved no sur- 
render of American independence or American ideals and no commit- 
ment to war in our international relations. And it may be said that if 
the spirit which prevailed in that conference spreads to all nations it 
will do much to assure the future peace of the world. 

The Washington conference has adjourned, but its work will live. 
s. è „ That conference is America’s contribution toward the solution 
of the gravest problem which confronts the human race—the avoidance 
of war. It may not solve this problem, but it, is certainly a forward 
step toward its solution. Oh, it is easy to tear down with ruthless 
criticism any creative work. The Federal Constitution was subjected 
to this ordeal, but it still lives. 

Realizing the awful destruction of life and property and the economic 
ruin wrought by the Great War and the longing of the nations for an 
enduring peace, may we not confidently believe that the Senate of the 
United States, acting in the same spirit in which the conference was 
conceived and which marked its deliberations, will approve and ratify 
all its work as an important step in advancing the peace of the world? 


With his passing there ended a long life of distinguished use- 
fulness to his country and his fellow men. According to a cer- 
taln standard only was he an old man at 78, He was here with 
us during the scenes of the last session, even through the last 


busy day, June 7, 1924. It seems as though it were but yester- 


day. While he was never robust physically, his intellect had 
all the vigor and freshness of a strong man in his prime. 

Though old, he still retained 

His manly sense 

And energy of mind. 


Knowing him as I did, it is hard for me to speak of Senator 
Cort other than in words of endearment and which will express 
my sense of personal loss; but, this aside, I know that I am 
now sharing with all my colleagues and those who at any time 
served with him here the fond recollection of his unfailing 
courtesy, his fine attainments, his exalted character, and the 
truth of principles for which he stood, The example and in- 
spiration which these afford is left to his colleagues and to his 
fellow citizens, a priceless heritage. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, this memorial ceremony 
to-day shows veneration for the memory of the man to whom 
we are paying respect at this hour, which may be expressed in 
the sentiment, “Tọ live in the hearts of those we leave behind 
is not to die.“ It demonstrates that death is not the end of a 
useful career and that patriotic public service is cherished 
beyond death. 

` It is fitting that we should pause, even in the crowded hours 
of legislative labors, to pay tribute to and manifest our respect 
for the late Senator LeBaron Braprorp Cort, who died in the 
service as the representative of the State of Rhode Island in 
the Senate of the United States. 

That service, from January 21, 1913, to August 18, 1924, cov- 
ered fateful years, not only in the histoty of the United States, 
but also in world history. It included the period of the World 
War, which witnessed the mobilization of 4,272,000 American 
soldiers and took a toll of precious lives of 68,000 American 
boys and billions of wealth. Too much emphasis can not be 
placed upon the statesmanlike legislative program that made 
possible the successful participation of the United States in the 
eventful era of international cooperation and national glory, 
and to no one more than to the late Senator Corr is due the 
credit for wise and vital legislation that supported American 
arms on the battle front of the world. 

In the years of reconstruction following the war Senator 
Corr gave his splendid ability to support the legislative pro- 
gram that has stabilized conditions in the United States and 
wrought a miracle of recovery, making possible the present 
prosperity of the Nation. 

Born in Dedham, Mass., June 25, 1846, Senator Cour was 
often referred to as one of the elder statesmen, a patriarch in 
the political life of our country. We pay tribute to youth and 
the achievements of young men with their imagination and 
daring, but too often we forget to reflect upon the enduring 
contribution to civilization made by the wisdom of age and the 
matured powers of the older manhood of our country. Many 
of the ablest men who have served the Nation in this body have 
rendered conspicuous service after their threescore years and 
ten. 
Senator Cort, whom we honor to-day, lived a long and useful 
life and died in the maturity of his powers and fame, sur- 
rounded by the proud and affectionate solicitude of his con- 
stituency. There is left to the people of Rhode Island the 
memory of her great son who gave his life in her service. 

In preparation for his life work, he graduated from Yale in 
1868, and completed a course in law at the Columbia College 
Law School. He practiced law in Chicago, and became a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island bar in 1875. His great ability was 
recognized and he was appointed United States district judge 
for Rhode Island by President Garfield in March, 1881, and in 
July, 1884, was commissioned by President Arthur a United 
States circuit judge for the first judicial circuit. Thus 
LeBaron Braprorp Cort entered upon a brilliant judicial career 
that was to continue 32 years, to be crowned with 11 years in 
this great legislative body, so giving 43 years to continuous 
official life as Federal judge and United States Senator. 

His faith in America and her contribution to mankind of the 
principles of self-government was expressed in a profound ad- 
dress delivered by him 19 years ago. He said: 


I have faith in the perpetuity of American institutions; but if in 
the providence of God it shall ever be our destiny to share the fate of 
other nations; if it shall ever be found that this Government by the 
people is mortal; if it shall ever come to pass in the far-off time that 
some Gibbon shall write the history of the decline and fall of the 
American Republic—our greatness and our glory will still survive, since 
we have accomplisbed a work more sublime than the Intellectual beauty 
of classic Greece, more enduring than the civil law of Imperial Rome, 
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ànd grander than all the triumphs of civilization in the modern world, 
for we have given to humanity and the coming ages the immortal prin- 
ciple that man, made in the image of his Creator, is capable of self- 
government. 


As a Federal judge he was distinguished for his profound 
legal knowledge, the fairness and justice of his decisions, and 
his uniform courtesy. Some one has said that “to be a good 
judge one must be a gentleman.” And he was a good judge. 
He interpreted the truth of the law and dispensed justice, but 
his great soul responded to the ideals of mercy. There is an 
old legend to the effect that when God, in His eternal council, 
conceived the thought of man’s creation, He called to His 
assistance the three ministers who constantly wait upon the 
Whrone—Truth, Justice, and Mercy—and thus addressed them: 


“Shall we make man?” Then answered Truth, “O, God, make him 
not, for he will pollute the sanctuary." Then answered Justice, 0, 
God, make him not, for he will trample upon the laws.” But Mercy, 
falllug upon her knees, exclaimed, “ O. God, make him, and I will 
watch over him through all the dark paths he may haye to tread.” 
(Then God made him and said to him, “O, man, thou art the child of 
| Mercy, go and deal with thy fellows.” 


LeBaron Braprorp Corr had the happy faculty of winning 
\friends during his judicial and legislative career. As a Senator 
his outstanding characteristics were his consideration of his 
colleagues, his fairness, and his broadmindedness, Many of his 
associates have spoken of the high regard they held for him 
on account of these qualities; and what an inspiring thing it 
is to hear their appreciation of this man who has met all these 
tests as a colleague and friend. When he took part in a debate 
his remarks were clarifying; he treated all subjects with gen- 
erous acumen, and had a strong distaste for legislation that was 
illogical; as, for example, he criticized the Panama Canal toll 
Dill as an attempt to settle a judicial question by statute. He 
gave his great powers in the Senate to the solution of important 
judicial problems, many of them intricate and requiring close 
and prolonged application, and he sustained to the end of his 
life the judicial point of view. 

Senator Coit had no patience with those who sought to lessen 
the authority of the courts. The assaults made in the past 
few years upon the Supreme Court were despised by him, as he 
endeavored to engender respect for the Federal Constitution. 
As chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration, he 
has directed a legislative program of great intricacy and dif- 
ficulty, and he has been a genuine factor in the handling and 
the solution of delicate immigration problems. He was one of 
the few Senators who protested and voted against the dis- 
courteous treatment of Japan in the present immigration law. 
With his knowledge of law and the science of government, he 
attained a prominent place among the Senate's highest authori- 
ties on constitutional and international law. 

At times he was formal and eloquent; at other times he con- 
fined himself to a concise presentation of the facts in hand; 
but he always displayed a mastery of his subject. He ex- 
pended his energies in the hard work and drudgery of the com- 
mittees on which he served, and was as industrious as his most 
youthful colleagues. His eloquence and service will not be 
forgotten, His high character was recognized by all the Mem- 
bers, and his name carries with it an honorable significance 
throughout the Republic. 

LeBaron Braprorp Corr faithfully served his State and Na- 
tion. His rise was by dint of merit. As scholar, lawyer, State 
legislator, Federal judge, and Senator, his record bespeaks the 
character and ability of the man. The recital of his virtues 
gives inspiration to others to “carry on” in a life of unselfish 
loyal service. One by one great men who have guided our 
Nation, pass into the Great Beyond, and we are prone to say 
that the stars by which we have been guided have sunk be- 
neath the horizon. Let us rather say that they have become 
fixed stars, whose deathless light shall never fail us in the days 
to come. 

Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the resolutions sub- 
mitted by my colleague, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolutions submitted by the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry]. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Senators, I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 
7 o'clock p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 
20, 1925, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January 19, 1925 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our blessed heavenly Father, Thy mercy and compassion 
are new every morning and Thou art our present and our final 
security. Hear Thou the confession of our sins on the breath 
of our prayer as we lisp Thy holy name. We would ask for a 
growing understanding of the needs and the problems of our 
country. Deepen our sympathies toward all men who fail in 
the pursuit of honest industry. Heighten our aspirations te- 
ward those divine virtues which are perfect in their character 
and perpetual in their obligations. Through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved, 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of no quorum. It is clear that no quorum is present. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A eall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 32] 


Abernethy Dickstein McKeown Rouse 
Anderson Drewry McLaughlin, Nebr, Sanders, Ind. 
Aswell Eagan McLeod Schafer 
Berger Edmonds McNulty chall 
Black, N. Y. Favrot Michaelson Shallenberger 
Bloom Fenn Miller, III. Smithwick 
Boyce Fitzgerald Mills Speari ng. 
Boylàn Fredericks Montague Sproul, Kans. 
Briggs Free Mooney Stalker 
Britten Gallivan Moore, III. Steagall 
Browne, N. J. Gambrill Morin Sullivan 
Brumm Geran Morris Sweet 
Buckley Glatfelter Nelson, Wis Swoope 
Burdick Goldsborough Newton, Minn. Taber 
Canfield Greenwood olan Thompson 
Carew rifin O'Brien Tincher 
Casey Hawes O'Connell, N. Y, Tinkham 
Celler Hull, Willlam E. O'Connor, N. L. Tucker 
Clancy Johnson, Ky. O'Sullivan Vare 
Clark, Fla, Kent Oliver, N. X. Vinson, Ky. 
‘leary Kiess Parker Ward, N 
Cole, Ohio Kincheloe Terlman rard, * 
Connolly, Pa. Kindred Phillips Weller 
Corning Kunz Porter Welsh 
Cramton Kurtz Pou Wertz 
Cullen Langley Quayle Wingo 
Curry Larson, Minn. Ransley Winslow 
Dallinger Lee, Ga. Reed, W. Va, Wolff 
Davey Lindsay Roach ood 
Davis, Minn. Logan Rogers, Mass. Woodrum 
Deal McFadden Rogers, N. H. Wright 
Dempsey McKenzie Rosenbloom Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and three Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the eall, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The doors were opened. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE, from the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee, presented a privileged report on 
the bill (H. R. 11753) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, which was read, 
and with the accompanying papers referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee reserved all points of order on 


the bill. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

II. R.9804. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
create a commission authorized under certain conditions to 
refund or convert obligations of foreign governments held 
by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1922, as amended February 28, 1923; and 


H. R. 3847. An act granting a certain right of way, with 
authority to improve the same, across the old canal right 
x way between Lakes Union and Washington, King County, 
Wash. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the concurreace of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3633. An act to amend the printing act approved January 
12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of certain Government 
publications, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
‘was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3633. An act to amend the printing act approved January 
12, 1895, by discontinuing the printing of certain Government 
publications, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

GEN. ROBERT E. LEE 

The SPEAKER. By special order, the gentleman from 
‘North Carolina [Mr. Srepman] is permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes on Gen, Robert E. Lee. [Prolonged 
applause.] 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 2, 1924, Mr. BLAND, 
of Virginia, introduced a bill to provide for the inspection of 
the battle fields in and around Fredericksburg and Spotsyl- 
vania Courthouse, Va. 

The purpose of the bill was to provide a commission whose 
duty was to inspect those battle fields in order to ascertain the 
feasibility of preserving and marking them for historical and 
professional study. The bill introduced by Mr. Brann failed 
to pass, but in lieu thereof Senate bill 3263 was passed June 4, 
1924, and approved by the President on June 7 of the same 
year. In this connection I am asked by my friend Mr. Mc- 
Swary, of South Carolina, a member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, what impression my recent visit to the terri- 
tory in which the Battles of the Wilderness, Spotsylvania 


Courthouse, and Chancellorsyille were fought made upon me as. 


affecting my estimate of the character of Gen. Robert E. Lee as 
a military genius, 

Whilst the visit was most interesting and pleasant to my 
friends, Judge Cook and Mr. Greenwoop, of Indiana, our col- 
leagues, and to myself, I received no new impression as to the 
character of General Lee, nor was my opinion of his great 
qualities changed in any respect whatsoever. 

My estimate of General Lee both as to his moral attributes 
and military ability was formed in my early days, more than 
half a century ago, and has never been changed. I regarded 
him then as one of the greatest military commanders who 
lived, not only in the era which witnessed his great achieve- 
ments, but at any time and in any land, and such is my 
opinion to-day. [{Applause.] 

I also regarded him as not only one of the greatest of mili- 
tary commanders but also one of the most stainless. The name 
and fame of Gen. Robert E. Lee belongs not to Virginia alone 
but is the birthright of every American citizen, whether he 
lives in New England, on the plains of the Northwest, or in 
the Southern section of our Republic. The world's estimate of 
General Lee is founded not upon any one battle or series of 
battles. It is neither on the greatest fields of battle or places 
where the most calamitous bloodshed has taken place that the 
recollection of future ages is chiefly riveted. 

The vast theaters of Asiatie conflict are forgotten, the 
slaughtered myriads of Timour and Genghis Khan lie in un- 
distinguished graves. Hardly a pilgrim visits the scenes where 
on the fields of Chalons and Tours the destinies of civilization 
and Christendom were fixed by the skill of Atius or the valor 
of Charles Martel. It is moral grandeur which produces a 
durable impression. It is patriotic heroism which permanently 
attracts the admiration of mankind, The Pass of Thermopylae, 
the graves at Marathon will warm the hearts of men through 
every succeeding age. The Chapel of Tell, the field of Mor- 
gauten still attract the generous and brave from every civilized 
State, the name of Wallace, the plain of Bannockburn have 
rendered Seottish story immortal in the annals of the world. 
The day may come when the memory of the fields of Gettys- 
burg and Chancellorsyille, of the Wilderness and Spotsylvania 
Courthouse shall be dimmed by the obscurity of reyolying 
years and recollected only as a shadow of ancient days, but 
even then the enduring fortitude, patriotic self-abnegation, and 
unriyaled military genius of Gen. Robert E. Lee will stand 
forth in undecaying luster amid the wreck of ages and survive 
unshaken above the floods of time, [Applause.] 
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TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 10982) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, and for other purposes. 
The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing vòtes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10982) making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 4, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, and 23. 

And agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum proposed insert “ $20,540"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “two assistant directors“; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $460,540”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$75,000, of Which amount not to exceed $40,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 2, 8, and 11. 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

Wu. S. VARE, 

JoserH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

F. E. WARREN, 

Reep Smoor, 

THOMAS STERLING, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 

WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10082) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

On No. 1: Strikes ont the language, inserted by the Senate, 
authorizing the President in meritorious cases to direct that 
the salaries of persons paid under the classification act might 
exceed the average of the compensation rates for the grade in 
those grades where only one position is allocated. 

On No. 3: Appropriates $20,540 instead of $20,040, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $21,040, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the office of Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits in the 
Treasury Department. 

On No, 4: Appropriates $7,240, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $8,040, as proposed by the Senate, for the payment of 
certain salaries and expenses in connection with the duties 
imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury undér the acts 
providing for loans and advances to transportation system and 
loans and credits granted to foreign governments, 

On Nos, 5, 6, and 7, relating to gaugers and storekeeper 
gaugers in the Internal Revenue Service: Strikes out, as pro- 
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posed by the Senate, the language inserted by the House rela- 
‘tive to pay, due to the fact that the object to be accomplished 
by the House language is incorporated in Senate amendment 
No. 2. 

On Nos. 9 and 10: Appropriates for two assistant directors 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, instead of one as 
proposed by the House and three as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 12, relating to the division of venereal diseases of the 
Public Health Service: Appropriates $75,000, instead of $50,000 
as proposed by the House and $98,396 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and limits the amount for personal services in the District 
of Columbia to $40,000, instead of $49,936 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On Nos, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, relating 
to the mints and assay offices: Strikes out, as proposed by the 
Senate, the language inserted by the House relative to the pay 
of employees due to the fact that the object to be accomplished 
by the House language is incorporated in Senate amendment 
No. 2; appropriates $5,580, as proposed by the Senate, for 
salaries and contingent expenses of the Deadwood (8. Dak.) 
assay office; and appropriates $4,360, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for maintenance of the Salt Lake City (Utah) assay office. 

On Nos, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32, relating to spe- 
cific items of repair and remodeling of public buildings: Ap- 
propriates for the buildings specifically enumerated in the 
amounts proposed by the House bill instead of the amounts 
inserted by the Senate. 

The committee of conference have not agreed to the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 2, relating to the compensation of field employees. 

On No. 8, telating to reimbursement to officers of the Coast 
Guard for travel on Government vessels. 

On No. 11, relating to reimbursement of officers of the Public 
Health Service for travel on Government vessels. 


MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

Wm. S. VARE, 

Josera W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the amount of the bil as 
passed by the House was $763,181,022; the amount of the bill 
as passed by the Senate was $763,309,058. The amount of 
Senate recessions is $87,696, and the amount of House reces- 
sions 840,340. 

The House recessions are: 

Accounts and deposits- 
Bureau of Engraving 


Venereal diseases 
Deadwood assay office .—..- = 


it r .. — . S 
r rae ree N . a Sa aE 
The Senate recessions are: 
Accoultts eid dess T—:2ỹ0 —.— 50 
Salaries, office of secretary. DEAE — eee 8860 
Bureau of Magraving c —?⸗— 5,0900 
Venereal — T————— — ʒWiꝛ . ĩð 233990 


Publie buildings 


87, 696 


The amount of the bill as agreed upon is $763,221,362. The 
amount of the Post Office bill is $636,269,415 and the amount 
of the Treasury bill 5126,951,947, or an aggregate of 
$763,221 362. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. f 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read 
the first amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, line 8, insert: “The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
{zed to fix the rates of compensation of civilian employees in the field 
services under the Treasury Department to correspond, so far as may 
be practicable, to the rates established by the classification act of 
1928 for positions in the departmental] services in the District of 
Columbia, notwithstanding the salary restrictions in other acts 
which limit salaries to rates in conflict with the rates fixed by the 
classfication act of 1923 for the departmental services.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in lieu of the matter just read 
I offer the following: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to amendment No. 2, and agree to the same with an amend- 


ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: Those civilian positions in the field services 
under the several executive departments and independent establish- 
ments, the compensation of which was fixed or limited by law bat 
adjusted for the ‘fiscal year 1925 under the authority and appropria- 
tions contained in the act entitled ‘An act making additional appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1925, to enable the heads 
of the several executive departments and independent establishments 
to adjust the rates of compensation of civilian employees in certain 
of the field services,’ approved December 6, 1924, may be paid under 
the applicable appropriations for the fiscal year 1926 at rates not 
in excess of those permitted for them under the provisions of such 
act of December 6, 1924.“ 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have prepared an accurate 
— as to just what this amendment means and I will 
read it: 

The Senate has added to each of the appropriation bills thus 
far sent over from the House an amendment similar to the 
one incorporated in this bill. While the language of the 
Senate amendment seeks to accomplish a purpose which is nec- 
essary to be effected before the first of next July in order to 
prevent an injustice being done to several thousand civilian 
employees in the field services of the United States, it also 


might accomplish other purposes which should not be under- 


taken in this manner. The amendment as its stands in the 
Senate bill might be construed as making a permanent exten- 
sion to the field services of the provisions of the classification 
act for the District of Columbia. It might also be construed 
as an expression on the part of Congress that there should be 
general revision and increase of the pay rates in the various 
field services of the United States. The conferees are not 
willirg to recommend this action to the House. Classification 
of the field-service positions is not covered by permanent law. 
Whether there should be permanent law for the field services 
is for the Congress to determine. Opinion on that question 
is not unanimous. 

We are confronted with an emergency situation which re- 
quires action and the conferees are willing to meet that for 
the next fiscal year, but no further. It will be remembered 
that during the war and thereafter up to and including the 
fiscal year 1924, Congress, through the enactment of the so- 
ealled bonus for civilian employees, carried in a separate pro- 
vision the amount of money required to give them, in addition 
to the base pay, first a 5 per cent and 10 per cent increase, 
then a flat rate of $120 per annum, and finally a flat rate of 
$240 per annum. When the classification act was passed for 
the departmental services in Washington it did not include the 
field services except to require a survey and report to Con- 
gress, presumably to be used as the basis of further action 
with respect to the field services, A report under this provi- 
sion of the law was submitted to Congress in the final days 
of the last session. Subsequently it was followed by estimates 
submitted by the President to grant relief in the fleld services 
because of the expiration of the so-called bonus. Congress en- 
acted those estimates into a relief measure for the fiscal year 
1925. It got lost on the last day of the session in June, but 
was finally approved by the President on December 6, 1924. 
Under the terms of that act the heads of the departments 
were permitted to use the money in that act in conjunction 
with the appropriations which had been made in the regular 
acts to make such adjustments as they could in the pay of 
the field employees, using as a guide, so far as they might be 
practicable, the rates established for the departmental service 
in Washington by the classification act. Those readjustments 
have been made in the field services and in the bills which 
are reported to the House, the sums in the act for 1925 
have been merged with the regular appropriations for the next 
fiscal year. The amounts for the next fiscal year contemplate 
a continuance of the pay which has been provided for this 
fiseal year. 

In the case of the vast majority of the employees the heads 
of the departments have authority to fix the pay under exist- 
ing law, subject to the amount of money which Congress pro- 
vides. However, in the case of a percentage of the employees 
there are statutory rates of limits upon the rates which may 
be paid. Those rates or limits on the rates were suspended 
during the years of the bonus and during the ctirrent fiscal 
year to the extent required to permit the payment of the 
bonus and the rates permitted under the act of December 6 
last. Unless some action is taken at this session of Congress 
to permit the payment of the present rates to these positions, 
which are under statutory law, they will be compelled to revert 
on July 1 next, not to the situation where they were before 
the act of December 6 ‘was passed, but back to where they 
were before the so-called bonus was given. 
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The substitute which the conferees are proposing for the 
Senate amendment will permit the payment during 1926 to 
these employees who are affected by statutory rates of limita- 
tions, rates of compensation which are not in excess of those 
which they could receive during the fiscal year 1925 under the 
provisions of the act of December 6 last. The substitute pro- 
posed also includes all of the departments of the Government 
which are similarly affected, so that instead of having this 
same situation to go through with on every bill the House 
may settle it at one time in one place as the status of all 
the departments with respect to this problem is practically 
identical. 

If an amendment similar to the Senate amendment is placed 
on the War and Navy bills it might be construed to give a 
new pay status to classified employees at navy yards and arse- 
nals. It m'ght result in placing on a comparable basis with 
‘the salaries fixed for the District of Columbia by the classifica- 
tion act large groups of employees who were not covered by 
the field classification appropriation act of December 6, 1924, 
and who were never intended to be included and should not be 
included. The Senate amendment, as it stands in the various 
bills, would be very unfortunate and the substitute of the 
House only goes so far as to cover for 1926 those groups of 
employees who were covered for 1925 in the act of December 6. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman two ques- 
tions. I am not sure that I gather exactly what the gentle- 
man proposes, but, if I understand it correctly, it is that by 
yielding to the Senate 
Mr. MADDEN. We have not ylelded to the Senate. 

Mr. BEGG, But if we do we practically make permanent 
-extension of the classification. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I fear. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I understood the gentleman correctly. 
Now, the salaries carried in the appropriation act of 1926 for 
the field service are practically the salaries as they would be 
if we had made it permanent law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just as they are for 1925, 

Mr. BEGG. Is that a classification—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The field service is not classified. 

Mr. BEGG. If they were, would it be the salaries carried 
in the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Here is what happened in 1925. The field 
service received a base pay fixed by law. They received on 
top of that $240 bonus, and on top of that about 30 per cent 
additional—$72 more, or $312 in addition to the base pay. 
The amendment that I propose will carry that in this bill. 

Mr. BEGG. And the Senate proposes to put them on the 
Same reclassification basis as the District employees. 

Mr. MADDEN, They do not know what they propose; we 
can not tell, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Let me say I am in accord with tlie 
action of the House conferees. I think it would be undesirable 
to adopt the Senate amendment because it results in this— 
that instead of having, as I hope we will have some time, 
a uniform classification extending on a horizontal level through 
All departments in the field service, we would have a so-called 
classification made in each department and independent of 
every other department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and I want the gentleman’s committee 
to take jurisdiction over that. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman said in his statement that 
the reclassification law in respect to the field service pro- 
vided that the classification board should make a survey of 
‘the field service and report to Congress for its consideration 
a basis of reclassification, and the gentleman said that the 
personnel classification board made such a report in the closing 
days of the last session. 
`” Mr. MADDEN. That was my understanding. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They made a report, but not the report 
contemplated by law. The report contemplated by law was 
meant to be such as to furnish a basis for legislation. 

Mr, MADDEN. So much more reason for not adopting the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Absolutely. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I think perhaps that part of my query has 
been answered. As I understand it now, this is in lien of per- 
manent law, and simply provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury can pay to these various employees amounts similar 
to that provided for for bonuses for one year, 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes; one year only, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. STENGLE]. 

Mr. STENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the report just read by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is, to my mind, 
one of the most important statements that has been before this 
body since I have been a Member of it. He has gone into de- 
tail and several questions have been asked and conclusive an- 
swers given. I did not rise to criticize the report by any 
means, but rather to add emphasis to its importance and to 
congratulate the committee on its wonderful work. Simplified 
the report means that the Senate amendment which they have 
refused to accede to would have brought to pass 10 separate 
classifications for 10 different departments, unlike in any way, 
and it would create a hodge-podge of the field service that 
would have made every Member of this body a subject for 
contempt at home and ridicule abroad in the land. If the Sen- 
ate amendment had been adopted, each department head would 
haye been given free rein to classify the employees in the field 
service under his supervision, and each head of a department 
would have had a different idea from the heads of other de- 
partments, and the result would have been 10 different kinds 
of classification and departmental competition, which would 
have well-nigh disrupted the field service; but through the 
brayery, the courage, and the stalwart manhood exhibited by 
MARTIN MADDEN, WILLIAM VarE, and JosepH Byrns this body 
has a report that is square and honest, and for the benefit of 
all the people. I rise to pay my respects to this strong com- 
mittee of conference and to assure them that they should have 
the unanimous approval of this House of their acts. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that the House recede and concur with 
an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. A 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Clerk to report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 8: Page 23, line 15, after the figures, insert 
Provided, That officers of the Coast Guard performing travel by Coast 
Guard vessels or by Government-owned transports shall only be entitled 
to reimbursement of actual and necessary expenses incurred.” 


Mr MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follow: 


Mr. Mappen moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 8, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of*the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: Provided, That officers of the Coast 
Guard performing travel by Government-owned vessels, for which no 
transportation fare is charged, shall only be entitled to reimbursement 
of actual and necessary expenses incurred.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, there are two of these amend- 
ments which ate similar in character, and the same explana- 
tion will apply to both, and I shall make that explanation at 
this time. These two amendments relate to officers of the 
Coast Guard and Public Health Service. What the Senate 
proposes is identical in effect with what the House, in passing 
the Naval and War Department bills, has done for the Army 
and Navy. 

The military services pay act of June 10, 1922, fixes the pay, 
allowances, and mileage of officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Public Health Service, Coast Guard, and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Under the provisions of that act officers 
performing official travel are allowed 8 cents per mile. Pro- 
vision is made in the law for a reduction of the mileage to 5 
cents per mile when transportation is furnished by the United 
States. When the travel is performed outside of the limits of 
the United States in North America actual expenses only are 
permitted. The act resulted in the payment of the 5-cent mile- 
age to officers of these services for travel between ports in 
continental United States, even though that travel was per- 
formed on a Government vessel and was at no cost to the 
officer for his transportation fare. The provision in the War 
and Navy bills as they passed the House and the amendments 
before the House touching the Coast Guard and the Public 
Health Service will prevent the payment of 5 cents per mile 
for the travel between ports in continental United States in 
those cases where the officers are carried free on vessels of the 
United States and will permit them to be reimbursed for actual 
expenses incurred for subsistence, etc., on the voyage. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chuirman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then, as I understand it, this 
places the Coast Guard officers upon the same basis as the 
Army and the Navy under similar circumstances? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday afternoon there 
was a brief and not too happy discussion in this House which 
Was very appropriately cut short. I do not want to reopen that 
discussion beyond correcting a mistaken impression which the 
reading of the Rrconèd might leave. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FrsH] made certain statements about American opin- 
ion and about the opinion of this House, which no one was 
given opportunity to challenge, qualify, or deny. f 

I want to make a very brief statement on behalf of many 
Members of the House, which I believe represents the judgment 
and sentiment of the majority of the American people. 

We have not forgotten the purposes for which the war-time 
loans were made to the peoples who suffered and fought by 
our side in 1917 and 1918. If our memories had failed, those 
purposes are clearly recorded in the bald terms of the two acts 
which authorized and defined the character of these loans. 
The act of April 24, 1917, declares that— 


For the purpose of more effectually providing for the national security 
and defense and prosecuting the war by establishing credits in the 
United States for foreign governments, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, on behalf of 
the United States, to purchase, at par, from such foreign governments 
then engaged in war with the United States, their obligations hereafter 
issued +. * * 


The act of September 24, 1917, expresses the same thought in 
very similar language 


For the purpose of more effectually providing for the national security 
and defense and prosecuting the war, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, on behalf of 
the United States, to establish credits with the United States for any 
governments then engaged in war with the enemies of the United States. 


According to the formal terms of their authorization, these 
credits were established for the purpose of more effectually 
providing for our national security and defense, and for prose- 
cuting our war-—the war—“ against the enemies of the United 
States.“ We can not forget that if we would. It is written in 
the law. ® € 

Furthermore, no matter what the editors of Washington 
papers may say, and no matter what individual Members of 
this House may say, the American people as a whole have not 
forgotten, and never will forget, the inconceivable sacrifices 
made by peoples associated with us in a supreme struggle for 
a common eause. [Applause.] We have not forgotten the 
cruel price that Belgium paid, or the martyrdom of other peoples 
associated with us in the war. We have not forgotten what the 
war cost France, We remember how her cities and towns were 
annihilated by the armies of the world during more than four 
years, and how a full quarter of all her able-bodied youth 
between the ages of 18 and 25 perished. If the soldiers of 
France, who died in the war, could come back to life, and were 
to march again In serried ranks four abreast, 10,500 of them 
passing a given point every hour, more than six days and five 
nights would elapse before the last of them had passed. 

The Government of France to-day helps support the widows 
and orphans of 1,400,000 of her war dead, and about 1,500,000 of 
her mutilated sons. She has had 742,000 homes to rebuild, 
nearly 23,000 factories to restore, nearly 2,000,000 acres of land 
torn up by the armies to be cleared, some 6,000 bridges to be 
reconstructed, and mines, railroads, churches, schools, public 
buildings, and highways which I need not number. She has had 
to do this all herself, with no help from her allies and asso- 
ciates who contributed to the destruction, and with only in- 
significant help from the yanquished countries who were 
responsible for it. Im the prosecution of the war, and in the 
repair of the damages of the war, she has already accumulated 
an internal debt which now reaches 278 billion francs, and 
although she has already accomplished what would have seemed 
almost beyond belief, the reconstruction of more than 600,000 
buildings wholly or partially destroyed in the war, she has 
still nearly 140,000 buildings to restore. 

Few nations in history have been called upon to bear such 


sacrifices and misfortunes as France has borne during the past | Member of the House and will not delay 


decade. Yet the people of France have borne them without 


whimpering, with unflinching courage, with indomitable hope. 
France is a little country. It would be lost in the great State 
of Texas. She has a population searcely more than one-third 
of ours. We may well consider in this connection what Presi- 
dent Coolidge said in his last message, that We occupy a 
position unsurpassed in former human experience,” and that the 
present is a time to be regarded “with encouragement and 
satisfaction by every American.” On that very account I 
believe that the American people feel, and that the Members 
of this House feel, that the present is peculiarly a time for us 
to manifest a generous and forbearing attitude. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Warnwricur]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Anpryw] has, as far as I could follow him, 
voiced: my views upon this subject. I decline to have anything 
that my colleague from New York [Mr. FisH] may have said, 
or any question that he put to the House or his procedure, to 
be taken as convicting me of an intention of not according to 
France as far as my vote is concerned the most sympathetic, 
considerate, liberal, and generous treatment that it is possible 
for one nation to accord to another. 

France was crucified in the war. France was devastated by 
fire and by the-sword in a way not only that no other nation was 
devastated, but probably more than any other country in the 
history of the world has been devastated in war. And, if her 
cause Was our cause, then the fact that she was engaged in 
the fighting of that cause for three years before we came into 
the war and for one year after we came into the war before we 
could send armies to the other side, certainly gives her a great 
claim upon our consideration. If I have given little considera- 
tion to the technical questions involved, it has been owing to 
my entire confidence in the discretion and judgment of our 
Debt Commission, nevertheless I must always reserve to myself 
discretion as to how I shall vote upon any question in respect 
to a modification of the obligations of France to this country. 
I have risen to say to the House that I do not wish to be fore- 
closed by anything which took place on Saturday, when the 
report of that commission comes in. If it recommends a modifi- 
cation of the terms of the French debt I reserve the right to 
vote in favor of that recommendation or if, in my judgment, a 
more liberal treatment should be accorded France, then I shall 
claim the right to vote in favor of a more liberal treatment. 
[Applause, ] $ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask the Clerk to report the other amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 11: Page 28, line 20, Insert a colon and Pro- 
vided, That officers of the Publie Health Service performing travel 
by Coast Guard vessels or by Government-owned transports shall 
only be entitled to reimbursement of actual and necessary expenses 
incurred.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mappsx moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of Senate No. 11 and agree to the same with an 
amendment-as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “Provided, That officers of the Public 
Health Service performing travel by Government-owned vessels for 
which the transportation fare is charged shall only be entitled to 
reimbursement of actual and necessary expenses incurred.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. To-day is unanimous-consent day and the 
Clerk will call the calendar, 
’ SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take up out of order No. 488, on the third page of the Cal- 
endar. My reason for doing so is that I am obliged to take a 
train at 4 o'clock this afternoon and keep an engagement that 


| I made some months ago. I would like to make an explanation 


of the bill in question; it is of such great importance to every 
in any way, shape, 
or manner bills which precede it on the calendar. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take up the bill mentioned. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have no objection to taking it up, but 
I desire to reserve the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. There will be that right. Is there objec- 
tion to taking the bill up now? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bh! (H. R. 9535) authorizing suits against the United States 
in admiralty for damage caused by and salvage services rendered to 
public vessels belonging to the United States, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I reserve the right to object to get an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the Members of 
the House for this courtesy extended to me. I believe every 
Member of the House is familiar with the purposes of this bill, 
and I do not believe there is any Member who has an objec- 
tion to it. I am very glad indeed to have this opportunity to 
make an explanation. 

Mr. BLANTON.: Will the gentleman yield?, 

Mr. UNDERHILL.. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the gentleman’s tion will the 
gentleman state as concisely as he can what is involved in 
the whole proposition? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I shall try to do so. Some four years 
ago when I was appointed on the Committee on Claims I 
realized soon after that our method of treating this kind of 
legislation was, to say the Ieast, wrong if not disgraceful. This 

ear the Committee on Claims had referred to it some 2,400 
ills, Almost every Member in the House had something of 
special interest to himself and his constituents. 

You can all realize how impossible it is; even if every member 
of that committee devoted his whole time and attention to the 
matters referred to the Committee on Claims alone, we 
could not begin to report half of the measures. You will also 
realize and recognize that almost every member of the Com- 
mittee on Claims is also a member of some other committee, in 
addition to all the work whieh comes. to him by virtue of his 
position as Congressman in looking after the affairs of his 
constituents; that he would not in justice to himself, to his 
constituents, and the country give all of his time to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. So, many of you who have criticized us 
for not bringing out some matter or some bill whieh is of special 
importance to you will realize it is not through any lack of in- 
terest on the part of members, it is not through neglect of their 
duties, but simply because it is a physical impossibility for 
us to accomplish that. which we would wish and desire. So I 
began a study of this question from the standpoint of general 
legislation, and those of you who were Members at a previous 
session will remember that I introduced and there was passed 
by the Congress a bill known as the Underhill small claims 
bill. I want to say for the information of Members that that 
bill has resulted in lessening by, some 400 the number: of bills 
referred in this Congress and a saving to the Government of at 
least $45,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. If this bill passes, it is permitted to go before 
a court to try the case? : 5 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to go into the matter a little fur- 
ther in detail, if the gentleman will excuse me. I also found 
a peculiar coincidence, may I call it? One of the first men 
whose acquaintance I made in this House was the gentleman 
from Texas. You all know him and all loye him, I believe, 
as I do—— 

Mr. WEFALD. What was his name? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Fritz LAN HAM. His ability, courtesy, 
kindness, and genial disposition certainly endear him to all 
of you, as they do to me. In going back over the records of the 
Congress I found that in the Fiftieth Congress his father had 
introduced a similar proposition. I want, as a tribute to a 
worthy and honorable son of a worthy and honorable sire, to 
read to you what Mr. Lanham, senior, had to say on this piece of 
legislation. He said, in a very able report, at the time he was 
chairman of the Committee on Claims— 


Whether the Government is lable generally for torts is a question 
which may well be laid out of discussion in the present case. The 
principle on which lability in cases of marine collision is sustained is 
simply that of the responsibility of a property owner for the manage- 


ment and use of his property—simply a practical application of the 
sound maxim: “Sic utere tuo ut alienum non Jaedas” (so use your own 
as not to injure another's: property). 


To repeat, “so use your own as not to injure another.” 

That was typical of Mr. Lanham, senior, as it is typical of his 
son, our colleague, and I feel that I am following, though per- 
haps with stumbling feet, in the footsteps of a great man when 
I try to bring about the enactment of something general which 
will relieve Congressmen of a lot of bothersome special legisla- 
tion and bring relief to a large number of our citizens. 

The bill I have introduced simply allows suits in admiralty 
to be brought by owners of vessels whose property has been 
damaged by collision or other fault of Government yessels and 
Government agents. 

The process now is to introduce a bill and have the bill re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and the Committee on 
Claims in turn refers it to the department for a report. The 
report comes back in due course and in due season, and the 
committee sits in judgment on it, and then refers the matter 
to you for action. - 

Now, that takes weeks and months of time, and I know of 
instances where it has taken years. One case came to my 
attention where a bill had been passed five different times by 
five different Congresses in one or the other branch of the 
legislative department of this Government, in either the Senate 
or the House, and had failed of passage because of a legislative 
jamb or lack of time in the other branch. es 
1 FROTHING HAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. And in may of those cases they 
merely asked for the right to go to court and did not ask Con- 
gress for damages? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Yes. In many cases. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM, In many of those cases they ob- 
tained the right to go to court, but so much time had elapsed 
before that was secured that the witnesses were dead? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; or owners bankrupt. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Quite a number of us are interested in 
cases of this kind, where lives of people are lost by reason of 
their being run over by Government trucks, and things of that 
kind. Is it possible to bring in an omnibus bill before this 
Congress ends that will give to those interested an opportunity 
to proceed for the settlement of those claims? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, we must take this Idea up a step 
at a time, the first step, as I have explained, was a small 
claims bill. The second was a step in which the limit of 
$1,000 was raised to $3,000 as the amount which the Navy De- 
partment could settle for damages by naval vessels. This is 
the third step, and I am sure, if this passes both branches of 
Congress—and I have every reason to believe that it will pass 
the Senate as well as the House—I shall devote some of my 
time in the summer vacation to the formulation of a bill 
which I shall present to Congress at the next session; so that 
the old idea, abandoned on the continent, that “the king can 
do no wrong,” will be abandoned here in the United States, 
and the people of the United States will be able to secure 
justice from their Government. [Applanse.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman has just pointed out 
that the purpose of this bill is simply one step in a plan to 
change the whole policy? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Now, without discussing the merits of 
the gentleman’s plan, are we not passing this rather sum- 
warily? The question involved is far more important and far- 

than would appear from this particular bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, I am perfectly willing to say that 
that is my purpose; that I think there is no justification for the 
method by which claims against the Government are settled 
to-day. There is no justice in it. There is no equity in it. It 
is one of the worst conditions that exist in the Government 
to-day; and as I said before, while I do not want to be severa 
on anybody, it is a disgrace. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You provide for collisions at sea be- 
tween vessels. ‘There is no reason why we should not provide 
for collisions in the Post Office Department and in the Army, 
where daily private individuals are subjected to hardships? 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 


There is no single, solitary reason 
in the world why it should not be done, 
Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. UNDERHILL.. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Supposing that I correctly understand 
this, it is provided that the suits can only be taken into the 
admiralty court where the blame has been laid on the Govern- 
ment. Is that true? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not entirely; where a man’s property ‘is 
damaged, he can bring a suit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Right there will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only right that we give anybody under 
this bill is to go into a court of admiralty? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is all. 

Mr. BLANTON. We giye them a chance to be heard under 
the laws of the United States affecting admiralty, with an 
admiralty attorney representing the Government present to 
look after the Government interests, I have never objected to 
that kind of a bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I will say in that connection that we 
haye many worthy bills coming before the Committee on Claims 
that are never heard at all, and why? Because the persons 
damaged have no real, active Congressman like the gentleman 
from Texas and other Members I might mention who are inter- 
ested in their particular behalf, and consequently we depend 
too much upon politics or the personality of a Member, some 
one who may be particularly popular; or something of that 
sort too frequently has a bearing upon these cases, something 
which should not exist. Now, another and one of the most 
Serious 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Is not also the reverse of that true, if 
some one happens to be unpopular? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or irregular? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. That is a good point for both gen- 
tlemen, although I would not put either of them in the unpopu- 
lar class. [Laughter.] 

This measure is indorsed by every department of the Gov- 
ernment, and more particularly by the State Department. The 
State Department, through Mr. Hughes, urges the passage of 
this bill on the ground that there is no medium now whereby 
claims can be adjudicated between our Government and for- 
eign governments, and that results frequently in a large over- 
charge to the United States Government, due to the fact that 
the only way they can be settled is through the channels of 
diplomacy, and our Government, rather than err on the wrong 
side, is perhaps too liberal in settling these claims for damages 
to foreign vessels. 

Now, I am willing to go into any phase and every line of the 
bill, but must remember my promise that I would not in any 
way delay the action of the House on other bills that preceded 
this bill. I think the House has sufficient information and I 
believe the House is unanimous in its opinion that this is neces- 
sary legislation and that such a bill-ought to pass at this ses- 
sion. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does this bill give foreigners the same 
rights to go into our courts as the citizens of our country have? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. z 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, that is not true, generally speak- 
ing, with reference to other cases. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is true in all admiralty cases on 
the Continent. France, Germany, Italy, all of the great na- 
tions of Europe, now allow suits at admiralty and have a 
court for that purpose. All of these cases go before that court 
when they occur in foreign waters, but we now have no way 
of settling these damages except in this way of coming to 
Congress on the recommendation of the President and the 
Secretary of State, and settling for a lump sum, which may 
be arrived at by counsel or by the interested parties withont 
any evidence as to fault or amount of damages having been 
presented. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, This bill does not give the right to for- 
eign governments to bring suits against the United States 
unless the same permission is granted by such governments to 
our own country? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I should have said that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. j 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has made an excellent 
presentation of the bill, but this has just occurred to me: 


This bill is reported by the Committee on Claims. Has the 
Committee on Claims jurisdiction of a bill of this kind? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I assume it has from the fact that it 
i 3 83 9 on Claims, and that a previous 

S ar back as the Fiftieth Congress, was referred to the 

Committee on Claims. 

I thank the House for its courtesy in this matter. 
plause. } 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a libel is personam in admiralty may be 
brought against the United States, or a petition impleading the United 
States, for damages caused by a public vessel of the United States, 
and for compensation for towage and salvage services, including con- 
tract salvage, rendered to a public vessel of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the cause of action arose after the 6th day of April, 1920. 

Sec. 2. That such suit shall be brought in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the vessel or cargo charged 
with creating the liability is found within the United States, or if 
such vessel or cargo be outside the territorial waters of the United 
States, then In the district court of the United States for the district 
in which the parties so suing, or any of them, reside or have an office 
for the transaction of business In the United States; or in case none 
of such parties reside or haye an office for the transaction of business 
in the United States, and such vessel or cargo be outside the terri- 
torial waters of the United States, then in any district court of the 
United States. Such suits shall be subject to and proéeed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act authorizing suits 
against the United States in admiralty, suits for salvage services, 
and providing for the release of merchant vessels belonging to the 
United States from arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 9, 1920, or any amendment 
thereof, In so far as the same are not Inconsistent herewith, except 
that no interest shall be allowed on any claim up to the time of the 
rendition of judgment unless upon a contract expressly stipulating for 
the payment of interest. 

Sec. 3. That in the event of the United States filing a libel in rem 
or in personam in admiralty for damages caused by a privately owned 
vessel, the owner of such vessel, or his successors in Interest, may file 
a cross libel in personam or claim a set-off or counterclaim against 
the United States in such suit for and on account of any damages 
arising out of the same subject matter or cause of action: Provided, 
That whenever a cross libel is filed for any cause of action for which 
the original libel is filed by authority of this act, the respondent in 
the cross libel shall give security in the usual amount and form to 
respond to the claim set forth in said cross libel unless the court, 
for cause shown, shall otherwise direct; and all proceedings on the 
original libel shall be stayed until such security shall be given. 

Sec. 4. That no officer or member of the crew of any public vessel 
of the United States may be subpœnaed in connection with any suit 
authorized under this act without the consent of the secretary of the 
department or the head of any independent establishment of the Gov- 
ernment having control of the vessel at the time the cause of action 
arose, or of the master or commanding officer of such vessel at the 
time of the issuance of such subpena. 3 

gec. 5. That no suit may be brought under this act by a national 
of any foreign government unless it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the court in which suit is brought that said government, under 
similar circumstances, allows nationals of the United States to sue in 
its courts. 

Src. 6. That the Attorney General of the United States Is hereby 
authorized to arbitrate, compromise, or settle any claim on which a 
libel or cross libel would lie under the provisions of this act, and for 
which a libel or cross libel has actually been filed. 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I call the attention 
of the House especially to the section of the bill just read, 
which is not exactly within the scope of the general idea of 
the bill. This section authorizes the Attorney General to ar- 
bitrate, compromise, or settle claims of this class. In such in- 
stance the parties are not required to go to court and have 
their rights adjudicated as is provided in other sections of the 
bill. It seemed to the committee, however, that since the 
Government is to be represented by the Attorney General, when 
he finds that a claim is meritorious and should not be contested 
but should be approved and paid, it is a vain thing to force 
the parties to go into court and have an adjudication of such 
claims. We have to place that responsibility with him. We 
have a right to presume the power will be worthily used. On 
that assumption it is safely vested in him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 7. That any final judgment rendered on any libel or cross libel 
herein authorized, and any settlement had and agreed to under the 
provisions of section 6 of thls act, shall, upon presentation of a duly 
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authenticated copy thereof, be paid by the proper accounting officer of 
the United States out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United 
States appropriated therefor by Congress. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] and of the committee that re- 
ported this bill to one defect in it, and it is the only objection 
I have to make to the bill. In every bill of this kind, which 
authorizes a suit against the United States, it is usual to put 
in a provision that all matters of dispute with respect to that 
transaction, to.wit, a collision at sea, shall be adjudicated 
by the court, and if the court should find, upon hearing the 
facts and applying the law, that the plaintiff in the action was 
the negligent party, then the court could render a judgment 
against the plaintiff in behalf of the Government; and this 
bill ought to provide that when anyone files a libel in an ad- 
miralty court against the Government of the United States 
they shall at the same time file a bond conditioned that should 
judgment be rendered against them by the admiralty court 
they will perform the judgment of the court. If an alien comes 
in here and files a libel for a collision on the high seas against 
the Government of the United States, this bill gives the ad- 
miralty court the right to hear the alien side of it, but 
it does not give to the admiralty court the right to decide 
as between the parties as to which was guilty of negligence 
and which should respond to the other in damages, and it does 
not require the alien to bring one dollar’s worth of property 
within the jurisdiction of the United States or to bring one 
dollar of funds here to which we could seek redress under the 
judgment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, If the gentleman will yield, under the 
present practice I think that is required in admiralty suits. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; in admiralty practice that is required 
now. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is not required that a bond shall be 
given in admiralty, is it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and it is limited to the value of 
the ship. 

Mr. BLANTON. That may be true, but it seems to me that 
this proposed law ought to permit the hearing and determina- 
tion of the other side of the case and give the Government the 
right to file a cross action and have a judgment against the 
one who files the libel, if he has caused the collision, and re- 
quire the one who files the libel to put up a bond. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Has the gentleman from Texas an amendment 
prepared that will correct this defect in the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Texas had the 
power and the ability to draw amendments instantaneously, 
through electric processes, and have them prepared for com- 
mittees he is not a member of, to cover bills called up hurriedly 
on consent day, then he would probably have one. 

Mr. KING. I have been highly influenced by the gentle- 
man’s statement, and I would like for him to report such an 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. There ought to be one, and we ought to 
take time here to prepare such an amendment on this bill, 
but it would require a few minutes, and the time would not 
be given. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the objection or the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Texas is embodied in the bill. 
On page 2, line 18, it approves the act of March 9, 1920, or any 
amendment thereof. That is an admiralty act, and then again, 
on page 3,-line 6, there is a proviso “that whenever a cross 
libel is filed for any cause of action for which the original 
libel is filed by authority of this act the respondent in the 
cross libel shall give security in the usual amount and form, 
and so forth. 

Mr. BLANTON. But in speaking of the respondent in the 
cross libel it is speaking of some other person than the éntity 
known as the Government of the United States. It does not 
refer to the Government of the United States having the privi- 
lege of filing a cross libel. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, they have that privilege. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to recognize 
the existence of or as creating a Ilen against any publie vessel of the 
United States. 

Sec. 9, The United States shall be entitled to the benefits of ali 
exemptions and of all limitations of liability accorded by law to the 
owners, charterers, operators, or agents of vessels. 

Sec. 10. That the Attorney General of the United States shall 
report to the Congress at each session thereof all suits in which final 
Judgment shall have been rendered and all claims which shall have 
been settled under this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossinent and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PAY OF RETIRED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY, ETO, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5097) to equalize the pay of retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? i 

Mr. BEGG. I object, Mr, Speaker. 


OIL POLLUTION OF NAVIGABLE RIVERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9199) to prevent the pollution by oil of navigable 
rivers of the United States. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? : i 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. — 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1918) relative to officers in charge of publie buildings and 
grounds in the Distriet of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 5084) to amend the national defense act approved June 
13, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relative to 
retirement, and for other p 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tien of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “ An act for making further 
and more effectual provisions for the national defense, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the national de- 
fense act of June 4, 1920, be further amended by inserting after the 
words “per cent,” in line 27 of section 24 thereof, the following: 
“ Provided, That any officer so appointed, who has been or may here- 
after be retired for physical disability incident to the service, under 
the provisions of section 1251, Revised Statutes, shall receive, from 
the date of such retirement, retired pay at the rate of 75 per cent 
of his active pay at the time of such retirement,” 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 4, after the word “ retirement,” insert “ Provided, 
That no officer shall be retired for any cause unless the Secretary of 
War shall certify in writing that such officer is unable to render effec- 
tive service in any branch or division of the Military Establishment.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. , 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


RUSSIAN RAILWAY SERVICE CORPS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1557) to give military status and discharges to the members 
of the Russian Railway Service Corps organized by the War 
Department under authority of the President of the United 
States for service during the war with Germany. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Bacon, Mr. BROWNING, and Mr, BLANTON 
rose and objected to the consideration of the bill. 
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‘APPRAISERS OF MERCHANDISE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(Il. R. 7918) to diminish the number of appraisers at the port 
of Baltimore, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 8 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to ask the “distinguished gentleman from Baltimore” 
how much raise in salary this bill provides. - 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Fifteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. The language that it was to diminish some- 
thing rather appealed to the gentleman from Texas, but when 
he found out there are $1,500 raises in the bill, he saw that the 
context of the bill was rather misleading, and I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserye it. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will reserve his objection, this 
does away with one appraiser. A 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and when you once fix the salary rais- 
ing it $1,500, then when the biil goes to conference or when 
some other supply bill goes to another body, they add three or 
four or five more new employees at the new salary. 

Mr. BEGG. This is a saving to the Government of $1,500. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman let me make 
an explanation? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve my objection. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. The situation is this: The bill has 
been reported favorably by the Ways and Means Committee. 
The chairman, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], would 
have been here to speak on the bill but he is detained. There 
are now authorized by law two appraisers in the port of 
Baltimore at $3,000 each under an old law passed many years 
ago.. Only one appraiser has been appointed in accordance 
with the modern system of port organization. Under the 
reclassification the first assistant of this one appraiser gets 
$3,700, the second gets $3,500, and the third assistant gets 
$3,300. z 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman from Maryland vote for 
the reclassification act? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then we ought to hold him responsible 
for the situation. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I had nothing to do with the 
situation. At the request of the collector of the port, although 
two appraisers are authorized he asked, by direction of the 
Treasury Department, that only one be appointed. The ap- 
praiser in New York gets $8,000, the appraiser at Boston 
$4,000 under an old law, and the appraiser in Philadelphia 
84.500. In Baltimore there are two appraisers authorized at 
$3,000 each. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman from Maryland assure 
the House that there is no outside scheme to put this extra 
employee back together with two or three more? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I can absolutely assure the gentle- 
man that that is not the fact. Here is a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury who says that this means 
the entire elimination of one appraiser. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to put this letter in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 16, 1925. 
Hon. Jonx Paice HILL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hrt: Reference is made to H. R. 7918, introduced on 
March 14, 1924. This bill provides for one appraiser at the port of 
Baltimore, instead of two as now provided by law, and that the salary 
of the appraiser be fixed at $4,500 per year. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, and the chairman of that com- 
mittee referred the bill to the Treasury Department for an expression 
of an opinion in regard to the proposed legislation. 

For your information I am inclosing a copy of the reply from the 
Treasury Department to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, You will note that the bill in question has the approval of 
the Treasury Department. It was referred to the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, who stated in a letter, dated April 30, 1924, that the proposed 
report was not in conflict with the financial program of the President. 


Bincerely yours, McKenzie Moss, 


Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, to save the $1,500 I 
withdraw the objection. $ 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be at the port of Baltimore 
one appraiser of merchandise instead of two as now provided, and 
the said appraiser at Baltimore shall receive a salary of $4,500 per 
annum, payable out of the appropriation for expenses of collecting 
the revenue from customs. 

Such parts of the act of August 24, 1912, chapter 355, section 1, 
Thirty-seventh Statutes, page 434, and the reorganization of the cus- 
toms service made by the President thereunder as are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act and all other laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
TO AMEND AN ACT ENTITLED AN ACT TO AMEND SECTION 101 OF 
THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 82) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend section 
101 of the Judicial Code.” 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That section 101 of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911, as amended by the act approved February 20, 1917, 
as amended by the act approved June 13, 1918, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec, 101. The State of Oklahoma is divided into two judicial 
districts, to be known as the eastern and western districts of Oklahoma. 
The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist 
day of July, 1916, in the counties of Adair, Atoka, Bryan, Craig, 
Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Coal, Carter, Delaware, Garvin, Grady, 
Haskell, Hughes, Jefferson, Johnston, Latimer, Le Flore, Love, Me- 
Clain, Mayes, Muskogee, McIntosh, MeCurtain, Murray, Marshall, 
Nowata, Ottawa, Okmulgee, Okfuskee, Pittsburg, Pushmataha, Pon- 
totoe, Rogers, Stephens, Sequoyah, Seminole, Tulsa, Washington, and 
Wagoner. Terms of the district court for the eastern district shall be 
held at Muskogee on the first Monday in January, at Vinita on the 
first Monday in March, at Tulsa on the first Monday in April, at 
South McAlester on the first Monday in June, at Ardmore on the first 
Monday in October, and at Chickasha on the first Monday in Noyember 
of each year. The western district shall include the territory embraced 
on the Ist day of July, 1916, in the counties of Alfalfa, Beaver, 
Beckham, Blaine, Caddo, Canadian, Cimarron, Cleveland, Comanche, 
Cotton, Custer, Dewey, Ellis, Garfield, Grant, Greer, Harmon, Harper, 
Jackson, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiowa, Lincoln, Logan, Major, Noble, Okla- 
homa, Osage, Pawnee, Payne, Pottawatomie, Roger Mills, Texas, Till- 
man, Washita, Woods, and Woodward. Terms of the district court for 
the western district shall be held at Oklahoma City on the first Mon- 
day in January, at Enid on the first Monday in March, at Guthrie on 
the first Monday in May, at Mangum on the second Monday in July, 
at Lawton on the first Monday in September, and at Woodward on 
the second Monday in November: Provided, That suitable rooms and 
accommodations for holding court at Mangum and Woodward are fur- 
nished free of expense to the United States. The clerk of the district 
court for the eastern district shall keep his office at Muskogee, and the 
clerk for the western district at Guthrie, and shall maintain an office 
in charge of himself or a deputy at Oklahoma City.” 


Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman from Okla- 
homa if this bill is in entire harmony with the bill passed the 
other day as amended? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

After the figures ‘‘ 1917," on page 1, line 6, and before the word 
“be,” insert the following: “as amended by the act approved June 
13, 1918.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

FOREST SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5939) to facilitate and simplify the work of the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and to promote refor- 
estation. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
bill ought to be explained. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This bill simply provides that where the 
money goes back into the Treasury, instead of going into the 
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general fund it should be covered into the Treasury and shall 
constitute a special fund for a specific purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the present law these funds are cov- 
ered into the general fund of the Treasury. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. And to be used in any way thereafter by 
the Forestry Service it must be appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reappropriated, and this is to cut loose 
from Congress and let the Forestry Service have it when it 
wants to spend money and not have to go to Congress to get 
its permission. 3 

Mr. HAUGEN. The money is paid in for a specific purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is just as much a part of the public 
fund when it gets into the Treasury as any other moneys. When 
it gets in there it is a fund of the people of the United States. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will yield, the bill is not as 
broad as the gentleman from Texas seems to feel. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is some broad anyhow. 

Mr. BEGG. It only permits the Forestry Service to spend 
money for medicinal purposes where the services of a doctor 
are difficult to get. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is only one small feature of it; it 
goes further than that, 

Mr. BEGG. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is just one of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. The other is the building, and that is restricted. 
Here is the language of the bill: 

That the Secretary of. Agriculture is hereby authorized in his disere- 
tion to provide, out of the moneys appropriated for the general expenses 
of the Forest Service, medical attention for employees of the Forest 
Service located at isolated stations— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BLANTON. That may or may not be all right, but that 
is not all the bill. There are other important provisions of the 
bill that change the law. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the only thing it does beyond permitting 
the sale of cordage and stumpage up to $500 and the construc- 
tion of 10 buildings at a maximum cost of not more than $1,000 
each. 

Mr. BLANTON. It increases the maximum of cost from $1,000 
to $2,500. Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling as just one Member to 
continually relieve ourselves of the responsibilities that the 
people haye put upon us. i 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman would not want to deprive some 
man who is sick? 

Mr. BLANTON.. Oh, no; I am not depriving any man who 
is sick. 

Mr. BEGG. Until they could go and get another appropria- 
tion for the medicine. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, nobody who 
deprived of anything. 

Mr. BEGG. Under the present order of business. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, they get medicine and all they want. 

Mr. BEGG. And they have to take a chance on the refunding 
of the money. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman from Ohio goes and 
gets medicine he buys it, and he buys it without any hope of 
any refund, doesn’t he? 

Mr. BEGG. The Government's policy has been to take care 
of these men in this way. 

Mr. BLANTON, I know it is a policy that is trying to give 
them every kind of personal convenience on God's earth and 
have it paid for out of the Treasury. 

Mr. BEGG. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact: that 
it is nothing more than what all big industries do if one of 
their employees gets sick, and these men are entitled to this 
medical treatment as a part of the consideration they receive 
for their services. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, if the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from Ohio would live ont there in one of these 
forests, they never would be sick and would not need any 
medicine. What makes them sick is staying here continuously 
on this floor and attending to this arduous work. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It takes three objections, Is 
there further objection to the consideration of the bill? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5939) to facilitate and simplify the work of the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and to promote 
reforestation å 
Be it enacted, ete., That all moneys received as contributions toward 

reforestation or for the administration or protection of lands within or 


is sick has ever been 


near the national forests shall be covered into the Treasury and shall 
constitute a special fund, which is hereby appropriated and made avail- 
able until expended, as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct, for 
the payment of the expenses of said reforestation, administration, or 
protection by the Forest Service, and for refunds to the contributors of 
amounts heretofore or hereafter paid in by or for them in excess of 
their share of the cost. 

Sec. 2, That the Secretary of Agriculture, out of any moneys appro- 
priated for the improvement or protection of the national forests, may 
construct, improve, or purchase buildings for national forest purposes 
at a cost of not to exceed $2,500 each, but not more than 10 buildings 
constructed, improved, or purchased in any one year shall cost in excess 
of $1,000 each. 

Sec. 3. That the act of June 6, 1900 (81 Stat. p. 661), is hereby 
amended to enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in his discretion, to sell, 
without advertisement, in quantities to suit applicants, at a fair ap- 
praisement, timber and cordwood not exceeding $1,000 in stumpage. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
furnish subsistence to employees of the Forest Service, to purchase per- 
sonal equipment and supplies for them, and to make deductions therefor 
from moneys appropriated for salary payments or otherwise due such 
employees, 

Sec. 5. That where no suitable Government land is available for na- 
tional forest headquarters or ranger stations the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is hereby authorized to purchase such lands out of any funds 
appropriated for building improvements on fhe national forests, but 
not more than $5,000 shall be so expended in any one year; and to 
accept donations of land for any national forest purpose. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to provide out of moneys appropriated for the general 
expenses of the Forest Servier medical attention for employees of the 
Forest Service located at isolated situations, including the moving of 
such employees to hospitals or other places where medical assistance is 
available, and in case of death to remove the bodies of deceased em- 
ployees to the nearest place where they can be prepared for shipment or 
for btrial. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ hereby," insert the words au- 
thorized to be.” 

Page 7, line 2, after the word “cost,” insert“ but the United States 
shall not be liable for any damage incident to cooperation hereunder.” 

After line 4, on page 2, strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the bill is unauthorized, coming from the Committee on 
Agriculture, under the rules of the House, in that it is æ viola- 
tion of the rule of the House which prevents the Committee on 
Agriculture from making an appropriation. I call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that this bill does make an ap- 
propriation outright, and that can not be cured by an amend- 
ment offered from the floor by the committee. The rulings of 
the Chair are uniform on that point. Where a bill comes from 
a committee and makes an appropriation, when that committee 
has no appropriating power, the committee can not correct 
that defect by coming in and offering a committee amendment 
to authorize the money to be appropriated instead of appro- 
priating direct. Such are the uniform decisions of the Chair 
since we have passed that rule. 

The Committee on Agriculture has no appropriating powet. 
It has no right to come in and correct this matter now by a 
committee amendment. I submit the matter to the Chair 
under the precedents, that the bill is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that the bill authorizes an appropriation, and there is no ap- 
propriation made by the bill, It simply carries an authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it does appropriate, unless we agree to 
this committee amendment, and I made the point of order be- 
fore the amendment is passed on; the bill is in effect an appro- 
priation, and it requires this committee amendment, and that 
is the reason the committee comes in here and offer this amend- 
ment, to change it from a direct appropriation into an au- 
thorization. All of the decisions of the Chair on the question 
sustain such points of order. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman understand that he can 
strike out on a point of order anything more than the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. The last day that the Speaker had 
oceasion fo rule upon it, when that question was raised, he 
held when they sought to amend by making it an authoriza- 
tion instead of an appropriation, that the point of order goes 
to the whole bill itself and that the point of order must be 
sustained. 
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Mr. TILSON. Oh, quite the contrary. The point of order 
must be directed only to the appropriating feature of the 
offending bill, and what does the gentleman gain if we strike 
that out? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the parliamentary clerk will cite to 
the Chair the last ruling of the Speaker, the last time a point 
of order was made under this rule. The Speaker then held that 
the bill could not be corrected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman is so positive about his 
position, why does he not cite the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr, BLANTON, Oh, the parliamentary clerk is there to 
cite it. 

Mr: TREADWAY. But it is the business of the gentleman 
to cite the decisions of the Chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well. I will cite it. The gentleman 
fron: Maryland [Mr. Zoatacan] on District day before the last 
one, presented a bill from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia containing an appropriation. The District Commit- 
tee does not have authority to appropriate. I made the point 
of order and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] 
rose and told the Speaker that he was just about to offer 
a committee amendment to change the appropriation to an 
autlorization, and he asked that the point of order go merely 
to the appropriation. The Speaker sustained the point of 
order and held that that could not be corrected by an amend- 
ment, and the gentleman from Maryland was prevented from 
bringing the bill up for consideration. 

There is the direct question established on District day 
before last. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, the gentleman I am sure does not mean 
to be in error, but he is. 

Mr. BLANTON, Get the Recorp and the gentleman will see. 

Mr. BEGG. Here is what happened the other day: The 
gentleman from Texas raised the point of order on considera- 

tion and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zrmiatan} con- 
ceded the point of order and the bill was then laid aside. 

| Mr. BLANTON. No. It was laid aside on the point of 
order. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit further, I submit 
to the Chair at this time that when the gentleman from Texas 
permitted the bill to be taken up for consideration then he 
lost the opportunity to make a point of order against the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; if the gentleman will read the rules. 
The rule says that such a point of order can be made at any 
time, and the Speaker has held that, time and time again, that 
you can make a point of order at any time; you can make it in 
the House, you can wait until it goes into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union and make the 
point of order if you want to, and you can raise it after gen- 
eral debate, after it has been debated under the five-minute 
role—the point of order is good at any time under the rule. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will yield on that point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FROTHINGHAM). Does the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to this fact: The gentleman from Texas is correct 
that a point of order can be raised at any time before the pas- 
sage of the bill, but the point of order when raised after the 
bill is taken up for consideration shall only apply to that part 
of the bill that carries the appropriation and does not destroy 
the consideration of the bill. That is where the gentleman 
from Texas is in error. Now, it would have been, in my judg- 
ment, a debatable proposition had he raised the question of 
consideration at the start, but not having done that and the 
bill having been taken up for consideration, I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that all the precedents hold that the only part of 
the bill to which the point of order can lie is the appropriation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Gladly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, This bill was objected to the last time 
it was called, and it requires three objections now. Certainly 
the gentleman from Texas has made one objection, but he did 
not get two others to join him, and he can not now be charged 
with any delinquency. 

Mr. BEGG. That is hardly on the point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman says he should have 
raised this question earlier. He did object to the consideration. 

Mr. BEGG. On the question of the point of order if he had 


wanted to make his own objection effective it would have been 
a proposition at least if he had raised the question to the con- 
sideration of the bill because it carries an appropriation. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. He raised it as soon as the bill was re- 
ported to the House. He is not certainly coming too late. 
Does the gentleman say the point should have been raised be- 
fore the bill was read? 

Mr. BEGG. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is a distinguished parlia- 
mentarian, but I do not think he can get other parliamentarians 
on the floor to agree that the point of order came too late, 
because the rule says it may be presented at any time, 

Mr. BEGG. On an appropriation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FrornHincHam), The Chair 
is ready to rule. It is in his mind to agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio that the ruling the other day, after the point of 
order had been sustained, the gentleman from Maryland might 
have offered an amendment and not recommitted the bill. In 
this case the Chair feels bound to sustain the point of order as 
a technical matter because of the words “is hereby appropri- 
ated.” It is these words that the amendment tries to cure. As 
to striking out the whole bill, under the rules and precedents 
the point of order should be directed to the item in the bill and 
not to the whole bill, and so the Chair sustains the point of 
order to the objectionable words only. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
when the point of order is sustained that goes to the action of 
the committee in reporting an improper bill, and the bill is no 
longer before the House. You can not offer an amendment to a 
bill which goes back to the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair just ruled that the 
point of order should haye been directed to the item, and that 
item is ruled out, and now the gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Section 1, where the words are added 
“authorized to be,” insert after the word “ hereby,” in line 6 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read the amendment. 


On page 1, line 6, after the word “ hereby," insert 


Mr. TREADWAY. Where does the gentleman offer this 
amendment? As-I understand, the Chair has ruled out that 
language in section 1. Now, I am inclined to think that the 
gentleman from Iowa is offering again the same language, prac- 
tically restoring it, which, of course, would not be in order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. The. original bill appropriated the 
money. The amendment simply authorizes the appropriation to 
be made, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the first section read, “It is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated?” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve a point: 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the amendment is reported 
again it will probably clear up the question. The Clerk will 
report it. ; j 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Havoen: On page 1, line 6, after the 
word “fund,” insert “which is hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. If, the Speaker please, tlere is nothing 
before the House; there is nothing before the House after the 
enacting clause. The Speaker has ruled out everything, begin- 
ning with line 8 and running to the end of the paragraph. 
The poragraph is not before the House. How, then, can the 
paragraph be amended? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The paragraph is before the House to be 
amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustained the point 
of order on the words, “ which is hereby appropriated.” Now 
comes up the amendment to authorize the appropriation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, can we have the Clerk 
again report the amendment as it was reported a moment ago? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a further point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Carypstom] has the floor. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the amendment. À 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAUGEN : Page 1, line 6, after the word 
“ fond,” insert “ which is hereby authorized to be appropriated,” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
that there is no line 6 before us. There is nothing before us 
after the enacting words. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a further point of order, Mr. 
S 


peaker. 
Mr, HAUGEN. The amendment has been read by the clerk. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I make a further point of order before the 
argument, that under fhe ruling of the Chair in sustaining the 
point of order that I made against this bill, because it was 
improperly reported, certainly the words “ made available until 
expended” went out under the Chair's ruling, because that is 
an authorization that the committee had no right to make. The 
Committee on Appropriations would have the right to use that 
expression, but the Committee on Agriculture has no such au- 
thority. If the chairman did not rule that language out, then 
I make the point of order now that those words are not au- 
thorized from the Committee on Agriculture, and I make the 
point of order again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is right, that 
the words “ hereby appropriated” should go out, and also that 
the words “made available until expended” should go out. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, is not the effect of the 


ruling that the paragraph goes out because of the language 


in it? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Only so far as the Chair 
ruled. t 3 4 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make this further point of 


order, that under the rules of the House, without any dis- 
senting opinion in the whole history of the House, whenever 
you have a point of order sustained to even one word in a 
paragraph, it makes the whole paragraph vicious and the 
whole paragraph goes out. That has been the uniform ruling 
of this House in Committees of the Whole for the last 50 
years. Now that the Chair sustained the point of order to 
any part of this paragraph, the whole paragraph went out. 
You will not find anyone in here who will not admit that con- 
tention. I contend that when the Chair sustained the point 
of order the whole paragraph went out of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rule that the Chair finds 
here is in accordance with the ruling that he made. It is 
perfectly clear to the Chair—and I assume that the Chair 
made it clear to the House—that the point of order should be 
directed to the item in the bill, and not be applied to the en- 
tire bill and entire section. ; 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, does it not help to clear up. the 
question to consider the language of this special rule taking 
away the appropriating power from other committees? The 
Speaker is right in saying that the point of order should be 
directed to the offending matter, and the offending matter 
only. 

Now what is the offending matter here? Beginning with the 
word “which” in line 6, which is hereby appropriated and 
made available until expended, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may direct.“ That is an exercise of the appropriating 
power. That is a matter that this Committee on Agriculture 
has no jurisdiction to authorize, and that is the only part to 
which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] makes the 
point of order. That being stricken out, then the gentleman in 
charge of the bill can move as an amendment the inserted 
words, “authorized to be,” which changes the entire meaning 
of the phrase and makes it read as follows, “which is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated and made available until ex- 
pended, as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct,” which is 
a matter entirely within the jurisdiction of this committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has not offered such an amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that is the purpose of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havexx] to offer just such an 
amendment; and haying done so, the amendment is clearly 
in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa wish to make an addition of his amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I offer the section as it is amended. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman from 
Towa has done is to leave out the greater part of line 7. His 
amendment is what was just read at the Clerk’s desk, “ which 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated,” and stops there. 
He does not use the phrase in his offered amendment, “and 
made available until expended,” whether he intends that or 
not. 

Mr. HAUGEN. “Which is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated and made available until expended, as the Secretary. of 
Agriculture may direct.” 

Mr. TREAD WAT. The gentleman's amendment at the 
Clerk’s desk does not read that way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Those are the words suggested 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson]. The ques- 
tion comes on the amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. As to the purpose of the ruling to which 
the gentleman from Texas has referred, I wish to inquire 


whether or not his contention is right, that the whole para- 
graph was thrown out, or whether the phrase as submitted 
now cures the evil that we have been considering? In other 
words, ean the words “authorized to be appropriated” be in- 
serted in order to cure the lack of appropriation power on 
the part of the Committee on Agriculture? I think that is 
the question we ought to have decided by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
that is the whole point and that the Chair so ruled. The 
words making the appropriation and the words, “which is 
hereby appropriated and made available until expended ” went 
out, and now the gentleman from Iowa has offered an amend- 
ment which is clearly an authorization and nothing but an 
authorization. The amendment has been reported, and the 
amendment as offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HavceEn] will again be reported. 

755 CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I reserved a point of 
order 

Mr. BLANTON. The amendment has not yet been read. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And I desire to make a further point 
upon the paragraph. This paragraph creates a special fund; 
it sets aside money for a specific purpose, and I wish to refer 
the Speaker to the line of decisions appearing at the bottom 
of page 372 and the top of page 373 of the Manual, where the 
word “appropriation” is defined. The word “ appropriation” 
as used in this rule is not the ordinary method of appropriating 
out of funds existing in the Treasury, but anything which sets 
aside money for a specific purpose is an appropriation. It is 
said in the Manual that— 


The term “appropriation” in the rule means the payment of funds 
from the Treasury, and the words “ warranted and made ayailable for 
expenditure for payments are equivalent to “is hereby appropriated,” 
and therefore not in order, 

The words avallable until expended,” making an appropriation 
already made for one year available for ensuing years, are-not in order. 

Language reappropriating, making available, or diverting an appro- 
priation or a portion of an appropriation already made for one purpose 
to another is not in order, 

Language authorizing the use of funds of the Shipping Board is not 
in order. x 

A direction to a departmental officer to pay a certain sum out of 
unexpended balances is equivalent to an appropriation and not in order. 


And so on. I concede that most of these phrases go further, 
probably, than the language in the present bill, but I do wish 
to stress the point that in this bill as it now reads, eyen 
omitting the appropriating part, there is a fund set aside for 
certain purposes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The language is only an authorization at 
most, even if it does set it aside. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In answer to that, I will say to the 
Speaker that here is the language 

That all moneys received as contributions toward reforestation or for 
the administration or protection of lands— 


And so on. 
shall be covered into the Treasury and shall constitute a special fund 
for the payment of the expenses of said reforestation. 


I contend that the language used amounts to an appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if other matter obnoxious to the 
rule is contained in. the paragraph which, as a matter of fact, 
makes it an appropriation, then, of course, that also is offending 
matter, a point of order may be directed to it, and it should go 
out, but it also may be cured by an amendment which brings 
it within the jurisdiction of the committee reporting the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the paragraph is amended only to author- 
ize an appropriation, there is no appropriation that affects the 
clause which the gentleman refers to, and if there is no appro- 
priation originally there is no appropriation in the last para- 
graph; consequently, if the Appropriations Committee does not 
favorably act upon this and does not make an appropriation, 
this clause affects no appropriation whatever. Therefore, it 


seems to me, when the other question is determined that it is 
only an authorization, the last paragraph can not be called an 
appropriation, because it only affects the authorization that is 
made in the paragraph. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In answer to the suggestion made by the 
gentleman from Iowa, I wish to say that this bill specifically 
sets aside this money; it sets it apart, and it is not thereafter 
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available for any other purpose; it can not be appropriated 
against and it can not be used for any other purpose except 
that set out in this act. Of course, it may require further legis- 
lation prescribing the details for the use of the money, but it 
appropriates the money : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It ties up all the money; all 
of the money goes into a fund, no matter what the original ap- 
propriation was intended for. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Exactly. 

Mr. DOWELL. It may tie it up, but it does not appropriate 
a single dollar. 0 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, arguing against the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Illinois, I should like to call the 
Speaker's attention to the language against which the point 
of order is made. The gentleman from Illinois, if I under- 
stood him correctly, said that all moneys received as contri- 
butions for a specific purpose shall constitute a special fund 
for the payment of the expenses, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois argued that that. was an appropriation and that the 
money would stay in there for 1,000 years without an authori- 
vation or an appropriation, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. In order to complete my point, I wish 
to say that of course I intended to include but did not read 
the balance of the paragraph, including the words “and for 
refunds to the contributors of amounts heretofore or hereafter 
paid in by.or for them in excess of their share of the cost.” 


Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Ohio makes the same con- 


tention as to that, The only way a special fund can be cre- 
ated, either for the future payment of a future obligation or 
a special fund just like the refund of Government bonds, is 
to establish a fund and make deposits annually in that fund 
for that purpose. Now, that can not be done by appropria- 
tions at all. That is purely legislation, and there is not any 


way you could do that even by an authorization of an appro- |` 


priation. That part of it is legislation, and the money so 
deposited in this fund for the future payment of some future 
obligation or for the discharge of a debt at some future date 
could never be made available without the apthorization of 
an appropriation, and I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the last 
point of order has no weight. The first point of order was 
well taken, but when you have stricken out the words down 
to the word “for” in line 8, I submit you have covered every 
single word that is an appropriation, and if you go further 
‘than that, you are striking out legislation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield. 17 

Mr. McKEOWN. The Committee on Appropriations woul 
hare nothing to do with this until it came to paying it out? 

Mr. BEGG, Until there was an authorization they could 
not even do that. There would have to be an authorization, 

Just one more word. Suppose, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, the words “authorized to be appropriated” were not 
incorporated in the bill, and the bill with the part that has 
been stricken out was passed, what would be the effect? The 
Committee on Appropriations could not touch this fund at all 
because there is no authorization for it, and the only thing 
that could be done would be to allow the fund to accumulate 
and increase without any authorization. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Gladly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose we do not pass this bill, then 
this money as it comes in will not go into a special fund but 
will go into a general fund in the Treasury where all such 
money goes and would be available for all appropriations 
from the general fund; but if we. pass this bill, and take that 
money out of the general fund and put it in the special fund, 
no appropriation hereafter will ever reach it. 

Mr. BEGG. Conceded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Therefore, this House by passing this bill 
is appropriating money from the general fund to a special 
fund and taking it away from the fund from which it could 
be appropriated. 


Mr. BEGG... Oh, no; this House by legislation is preyent- 


ing a particular fund from being used for general appropria- 
tions, and that is not an appropriation—that is legislation, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is tying up other people's 
money. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not stating how it may be spent if it 
is hereafter appropriated? 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. And that is legislation? 7 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Ohair was waiting for 
decision made the other day by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. TILSON I, but as the Chair thinks he remembers that 


decision, probably accurately, the Chair is willing to rule 

without it. Ni i 
Here is a special fund created by contributions. After that 

fund is created and put into the Treasury it has to be gotten 


out of the Treasury to be used, and consequently the Chair 


thinks it comes under the ruling made the other day by the 
gentleman from Connecticut and the precedents for the rul- 
ing, that it is an attempt to. make an appropriation, and 
consequently the Chair sustains the point of order. The con- 
sequence is that if these words are stricken out the paragraph 
goes out because it leaves nothing to make sense. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a new paragraph. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
offers an amendment, which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAUGEN: After line 2, page 1, insert: 
“That. all moneys received as contributions toward reforestation or 
for the administration or protection of lands within or near the na- 
‘tional forests is hereby authorized to be covered into the Treasury 
and shall constitute a special fund which is hereby authorized to be 
‘appropriated and made available until expended, as the Secretary of 
Agriculture: may direct, for the payment of the expenses of sald re- 
forestation, administration, or protection by the Forest Service, and 
for refunds to the contributors of amounts heretofore or hereafter 
paid dn, by, or for them in excess of their share of the cost; but the 
United States shal) mot be liable for ‘any damage incident to coopera- 
tion hereunder,” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the same points 
of order as I did before, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the further point of 

order that the amendment is not germane to the bill. It is 
not germane to the preceding paragraph, because there is no 
preceding paragraph. It must be germane to the bill and 
germane to the paragraph which precedes it. 
Members of the committee from the floor, under the rules of 
the House, can not come in on the floor with just an enacting 
clause and write a bill. That is what is attempted to be done 
here. They bring in an enacting clause and then attempt here 
to write a bill. 

I make the further point of order, Mr. Speaker, that this is 
an appropriation, for twe reasons: First, it takes money that 
would go into the general fund and puts it in a special fund, 
taking away from the Committee on Appropriations hereafter 
the right to appropriate it. ‘Then, further, it is an appropria- 


|| tion because of the words and language used that it shall be 


made available until expended.” The Committee on Agricul- 
ture has no authority to so provide in a bill. The Committee 
on Appropriations is the only committee of this House that 
has authority to bring in such language on a bill; because 
when you make money available until expended, you are plac- 
ing it beyond even the term of this Congress and beyond suc- 
ceeding to check and revise. Unless repealed, they 
would have authority 50 years from now to spend the money. 
So it is an appropriation for those reasons and subject to the 
point of order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to 
the fact that this matter is one of the most dangerous things 
that has come up in this House—an attempt to usurp the au- 
thority of a legislative committee by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. ` 

We ought to settle this thing and settle it right. If you 
settle it wrong it will be standing here as a precedent in years 
to come, There is more involved in this point of order than 
it seems at first, Here comes the Agricultural Committee, being 
a legislative committee, bringing in a provision which the Ap- 
propriation Committee has no jurisdiction over. If the legis- 
lative committee can not come in here and authorize some- 
thing to be done, provide that a certain fund shall be put into 
the Treasury, without a point of order being sustained on the 
ground that it infringes the rights of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee, we might as well go home. What jurisdiction has the 
Appropriation Committee over matters affecting the Forest 
Service, on matters wholly within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture? I do not know much about the rules 
of the House but I do know what is good common sense. I 
know what this will lead to—if you are going to say that this 
committee ean not, in legislative language, set aside a fund in 
the Treasury of the United States without undertaking to take 
it out—if you can raise a point of order on this committee, the 
committee will be impotent and can not do anything; it can not 
legislate at all. If you establish this precedent now you will 
have it to face in the coming years and I teil you it is the 
most dangerous precedent that was ever set in this House. I 
have no feeling about the matter, I am just calling your atten- 
tion to the danger. 
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Mr, DOWELL.. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that there is no 
question about this matter. This is legislation for the purpose 
of authorizing a certain appropriation to be made in the future. 
Now, unless authorization is made the Appropriation Committee 
would have no authority to make the appropriation referred to 
in this bill. 

I want to call the attention of the Chair to the exact language 
of this amendment as it was reported by the Clerk, as it was 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa, “which is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated and made available until expended.” 

Now, unless the appropriation is made under: this authoriza- 
tion not a single dollar can be used for any purpose whatever, 


and it will remain in the Treasury until otherwise appropriated. . 


Now, when it is appropriated, this language merely authorizes 
that the appropriation be made available until expended. The 
legislation intends that the Appropriation Committee can do as 
it may see fit when the time comes for appropriating it. 

This is clearly, to my mind, a mere authorization of this ap- 
propriation not only for the immediate use but to remain in the 
Treasury until used. It seems to me the language of the 
amendment makes it clear that not a dollar can be appropri- 
ated, not a dollar is appropriated under the section, and what- 
ever is done hereafter is only what the Appropriation Com- 
mittee itself may deem proper. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that some light 
is thrown on this question when you consider what money it is 
we are legislating about. It is not proposed to take any money 
in the Treasury and set it apart as a separate fund. All the 
money received as a contribution toward reforestation shall be 
covered into the Treasury and set apart as a special fund. 
honestly dealing with the people who contributed it for that 
purpose. That is not taking money out of-a general fund and 
putting it into a special fund. It is authorizing the money to 
be dealt with as the people who contributed the money expected 
should be done with it. That is not appropriation, it is a point 
of honor. 

Mr. MADDEN, It would have to be appropriated out of the 
special fund. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; an appropriation bill would have to be 
passed afterwards. 

Mr, BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I should like to call the Speaker's 
attention to this fact: The Ways and Means Committee brought 
in a bill establishing a sinking fund to repay the war. debt: 
Now, that is an analogous situation, with this difference in 
favor of this bill: This is not even a national fund we are 
setting aside; it is an outside fund, and if the Ways and Means 
Committee have jurisdiction over the sinking fund bill, cer- 
tainly the Agricultural Committee has jurisdiction over this 
bill. I support the contention of both the gentleman: from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Iowa that this fund 
could not be set aside by the Appropriation Committee, because 
the rule establishing the Appropriation Committee absolutely 
forbids it from legislating. Nobody can contend that any other 
committee in the House other than the Appropriation Commit- 
tee would have jurisdiction. If the Agricultural Committee 
can not set aside this fund as a special fund, what committee 
ean? Your Appropriations Committee can not, because legisla- 
tion is denied them, and the only way you can create a special 
fund is through legislation. So I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no escape from the conclusion, and I ask again: If this 
committee can not appropriate it, how are you going to set 
aside the special fund? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment and offer. another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The gentleman has the right 
to do that. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAUGEN: Page 1 of the bill, after line 
2; insert: That all moneys received as contributions toward refores- 
tation or for the administration or protection of lands within or 
near the national forests shall be covered into the Treasury and shall 
constitute a special fund, which is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the payment of the expenses of said reforestation, adminis- 
tration, or protection by the Forest Service, and for refunds to the 
contributors of amounts heretofore or hereafter paid in by or for 
them in excess of their share of the cost, but the United States shall 
not be Hable for any damage incident to cooperation hereunder.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order, and I make the same point as I did to the other amend- 
ment, before the attempt. was made to rewrite it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is an appropriation of funds in, that it 
seeks to take money, which, but for this amendment, would go 


into a general: fund and put it into a special fund, and by 
reason of doing that, it constitutes an appropriation. 

Mr.. DOWELL. This only authorizes what the gentleman 
fears is an appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall leave the matter to the Chair. 


The, SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to 
tule. The whole question, of course, is as to whether this 
makes an appropriation; or whether it authorizes an appro- 
priation. As has been said, if language were inserted that 
clearly is an authorization, and was ruled out, it would be im- 
possible for any authorization to be made effective by legis- 


lation. If that were so the Committee on Appropriations could 


not appropriate a fund, which would not then be liable to a 
point of order. The Chair thinks that the words now used 
in the amendment clearly constitute simply an authorization, 
and he overrules the point of order. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
next amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the amendment just agreed to, strike- out all of section 2 
and insert: 

“Sec. 2. That, in addition to buildings costing not to exceed $1,000 
each, the Secretary of Agriculture, out of any moneys appropriated for 
the improvement or protection of the national forests, may construct, 
improve, or purchase during each fiscal year three buildings at not to 
exceed $2,500 each, three at not to exceed $2,000 each, and four at 
not to exceed $1,500 each: Provided; That the cost of a water supply 
or sanitary system shall not be charged as a part of the cost of any 
building except those costing in excess of $2,000 each, and no such 
water supply and sanitary system shall cost in excess of $500.” 


Mr. TREADWAY.. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph upon the ground that it is not germane 
to the previous paragraph now in the bill, and that it goes 
beyond the bill and the jurisdiction of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to construct 
any kind of building at any place. It is not limited to 755 
Forest Service at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But the Forest Service is authorized to con- 
struct buildings. 

Mr. TREADWAX. 
amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And I make the point of order that 
this is in fact an appropriation, because it provides that: in 
addition to buildings costing not to exceed $1,000 each the 
Secretary of Agriculture, out of any moneys appropriated for 
the improvement. or protection of the. national forests, may 
construct, improve, and so forth, three buildings at not: to 
exceed $2,500 each. 

In other words, where appropriations are made for a certain 
purpose, it seeks to make them available for another purpose. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON.. If this committee can not bring in legislation 
to do that, how could we ever effect that purpose? Suppose it 
was. desired to construct other buildings than those now pro- 
vided for. If this committee can not bring in legislation 
authorizing it how would you ever get the results? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I may agree with the gentleman if I am 
mistaken as to the facts: Are moneys appropriated for the 
improvement or protection of the national forests now avail- 
able for the construction of buildings? 

Mr. HAWLEY.. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If that is clear, then I withdraw the 
point. of order: I concede that it is not well taken, if that is 
the fact, of which I am assured. 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
we proceeding in the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In the House, 

Mr. DENISON. Then, I make the point of order against the 
bill, because this bill, if it authorizes an appropriation, can not 
be considered in the House, but must be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask unanimous consent that we may proceed 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When consent is given for the 
consideration of a bill upon this Calendar, as has been given 
in this case, the proceedings are entirely in order. 

Mr. BLANTON, But no consent has been granted to consider 
this bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. ‘This bill 
is on the Union Calendar: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, That is automatic. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this bill is on the Union Calendar. It 
affects the Treasury: of the United States and should be con- 


The Clerk will report the 


I make the point of order against the 


Are 
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| sidered in the Whole House on the state of the Union unless 
consent is given to consider it in the House as in Committee, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it has been the uniform practice 

| of this House on Unanimous Consent Calendar day that when a 
| pill is called up from the calendar and read if there is no 
objection the lack of objection to the consideration of the bill 
has been uniformly taken to mean that it shall be considered 
| in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. We have been proceeding under that practice 
for a long time, and I submit to the Chair that this is now 
the established practice of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FROTHINGHAM), The Chair 
is ready to rule. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Wrison] states the proposition correctly. 

When a bill is made a special order, or when unanimous 

consent is given for its consideration, the effect is to discharge 

the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
from its consideration and bring the bill before the House for 
its consideration, and in such event the bill is considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I made a point of order 
against the committee amendment which I do not think the 
Chair covered in reference to the point of order made by the 

| gentleman from Illinois. My point was the amended section 
2 was very much broader than any possible authority that 
the Secretary of Agriculture can have under the forestry law. 
i I am not familiar with the method of building buildings, but 
the language stricken out has these words in it, “for national 
| forest purposes.” That does not appear in the amendment to 
the section at all, and they could build any kind of buildings. 
The Secretary would be giyen permission under the phrase as 
it appears in the amended section to build a building anywhere 
he might see fit under that authority. Now, that can not be 
possibly within the provisions of the forestry law, and there- 
fore I make the point of order against the amended section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Section 2 is in the bill until 
the amendment is adopted. The Chair was about to put the 
question on the adoption of the amendment, which, of course, 
would automatically strike out section 2, and the Chair thinks 
the gentleman’s amendment is germane to section 2, The ques- 
tion is on the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment which I desire to offer. After the word “ building” in 
line 16 add these words, “for national forest purposes,” which 
will make the language conform to the language stricken out 
in line 8 above and will remove the objection raised by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I believe, in regard to the 
exact purpose for which these buildings are to be constructed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KETCHAM to the committee amendment: 
On page 2, line 16, after the word “ buildings,” insert “for national 
forest purposes.” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan cures my objection, and I desire 
to withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts withdraws his point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment: Line 14, after the word “moneys,” insert the 
word “hereafter.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question first comes on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan been acted upon? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. I now offer my amendment to page 2, 
line 14, after the word “ moneys,” insert the word “ hereafter.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM to the committee anrend- 
ment: On page 2, line 14, after the word “ moneys,’ insert the word 
“ hereafter.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Speaker, a moment ago I made a 
point of order which at the time I withdrew and I think per- 
haps the amendment which I have now suggested may not be 
altogether necessary, but since the colloquy which occurred 
I have been informed that at present the law authorizes an 
expenditure of not to exceed $1,000 for a single building. The 


proposition here is to raise the limit of cost for a single 
building from $1,000 to $2,500. May I ask the chairman of 
the committee whether that is correct? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The limit of cost now is $1,000 and it is 
8 necessary to construct these buildings at an additional 
cos — 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Three buildings only. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then, I will say that a moment ago it 
occurred to me that, as this amendment was read, it might 
apply to a current appropriation already made, under which 
only $1,000 can be expended for a single building, and that 
this language would enlarge that appropriation to permit build- 
ings costing $2,500. I am not keen about proposing a change 
in the wording suggested by the committee, but I think the 
word “hereafter” should be inserted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If there is a delay in the construction of 
these buildings that are much needed, it should be adopted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then, it appears clear from what the 
gentleman says and from the language used that it is the actual 
purpose of the committee to change the use of an existing 
appropriation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This is to cover the three buildings. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be no delay, because it has be- 
come periodical now for the Committee on Appropriations to 
bring in deficiency bills. In the next deficiency bill, in about 
two weeks or two months, it can be covered, so that there will 
be no delay whatever. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, It now seems perfectly clear in my mind 
that the point of order I had in mind awhile ago is good, so far 
as the intent of the committee is concerned, because it is ap- 
parent that they propose to change the appropriation as to 
these three buildings. However, I withdrew the point of order 
and I shall not insist upon it now. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the gentleman's 
amendment could serve no good purpose, and may do harm. A 
lump-sum appropriation is made for these buildings, as I under- 
stand it, and if those in charge of making the expenditure 
try to build more expensive buildings they can only build a 
less number of them for the money appropriated. If this 
amendment is adopted it only complicates the matter by putting 
in the word “hereafter.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Where is it proposed to 
locate the three buildings, each costing $2,500? Let us see 
where it is, and let us see what is behind this. 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand, the department has in mind 
to construct where needed three buildings to cost $2,500 each. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
know that in spite of this $1,000 limitation many buildings 
have been constructed that cost three times as much as 
that? 

Mr. TILSON. The committee has investigated the matter, I 
assume, and has asked for an increase in the authorization. 
The word “hereafter,” if inserted, may bring about complica- 
tions. For instance, if this bill and the Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill should become law at the same time there would 
arise the question whether or not the language of this bill 
would be applied to the appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire in 
line 16, page 2, to strike out the figure “2,” so that it will read 
“not to exceed $3,500.” I wouid like to speak to that for a 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, here is a pro- 
posal to dabble with the forest reserves. There are 161 of 
them, and the proponents of this particular bill say they do 
not appropriate money. They simply authorize the tying up in 
the Treasury of other people’s money. First they propose to 
spend other people's money, and then they turn around here 
and endeavor to put in further headquarters for forest rangers 
and summer cowboys. Heretofore, Wherever they have been 
needed, good stations have been established. The limitation 
is $1,000, and under that limit they haye been constructed. 
Better buildings than those costing $1,000 have been built, and 
it is said that it has been done by private contributions and 
eontributions of labor rendered by the forest employees. One 
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of the trick words they use is “reforestation.” A little fur- 
ther along are the words “for protection of national lands 
in or near the forests.” Then they undertake to build still 
better forest ranger stations with other people’s money at 
three different places; they do not know where, and then some 
at $2,000 at three different places, and four at $1,500. There 
is something wrong with this bill somewhere. There is some- 
body who has some notion about fixing up the whole forest 
system, and before you get through with it you will have it in- 
volved. with the system which now cooperates with the States 
in preventing fires, . 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman notices that it 
says in “three years,” That is not stopping it. There is no 
relation whatever between the money thut is donated for ra 
. purposes and the construction of these ranger 
stations. ' 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Where does the money come 
from for the ranger stations? 

Mr. LEAVITT, From the Forest Service. There is a statu- 
tory limitation of $1,000 for all buildings that can he con- 
structed for national forest buildings. Twenty years ago it 
wes $500. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; even less. 

Mr. LEAVTET. Of course, as time goes by and expenses in- 
crease, vou cau not build a building in which familles can live 
at this time for $1,000, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
such fancy operations? 

Mr, LEAVITT. The Forest Service would be glad to haye 
a blanket anthorization to construct these stations, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would it not be better to 
give a Danket authority than to specify three at $8,500? 

Mr. LEAVITT: The Forest Service, in requesting it in this 
form, have us their reason, I imagine, thu fact that they do 
not wish to be understood as trying to do something that is 
unreasonable or entailing the expenditure of tov much money: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wasliugton. Other people's mouey is for 
reforestation? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yea. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And the Government money 
is to enlarge the homes of the rangers; aud so, for all intents 
und purposes, this is an appropriation bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It changes in the present law the limit from 


$1,000 to $2.5 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 


Why limit it to three for 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committce amendment: Page 8, Une 2, strike out the words “and 
cordwoorl not exceeding $1,000 in stumpage” nnd Insert “ cordwood, 
and other forest products not exceeding $500 in appraised valne.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 15, strike out “ $5,000" and 
insert 52,500.“ 


The SPEAKER. 
tee amendinent. 

The committee amendment was agroed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. i 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divislon (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 51, noes 5. 3 

8o the bill was passed. 
DEPUTY FISCAL OR DISHURSING AGENTS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8372) to anthorize the designation of deputy fiscal or 
disbursing agents in the Department of Agriculture stationed 
outside of Washington, K ‘ 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER- Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of. the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill should 
come up under unanimous consent and I object. 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 


The SPHAKER. ‘This bill requires three objections. Do any 
others object? [After a pause.) Only one gentleman objects. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ato., That Whenever the need therefor muy arise, any 
fiscal or disbursing agent of the Department of Agriculture stationed 
outside of Washington, D. C., may, with the approval at the Secretary 
of Akrieniture, anthorize any. qualificd. employee of said department to 
act as hls deputy and to discharge all the duties by law or regulations 
imposed on sald fiscal or disburaing agent, and the official bond gives 
by the snid fiscal or disbursing agent shall ba held to cover and upply 
to the acts of the deputy appointed to act. in his place in snch cases. 
Such deputy shall, moreover, for the time being be sihject to all the 
Uabilittes and penalties proserited by law for the oflicial misconduct 
In dike cases of the fiscal or disbursing agent, reapectively, far whom 
he acts, and such deputy shall be required by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to give bond to and iu such sim as the fiscal or disbursing ucont 
may require, 


With a committee amendment striking out all after the en- 
actlug clause-on page 1, lino 3, down to and including Hue 8. 
on page 2, und inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


That every Alkbursing clerk, or officcr, person, or agent, including 
any special disbursing agent or any oflcer of the Army or Navy who 
may be charged with the custody or disbursement of publie moneys 
of the United States, or funds held in trust by the United States, 
shall, betore entering upon his duties, give bond to the United States 
in. such form and in such penalty and with such surety or suretles us 
muy be approved by the head of the department, Independent bureau, 
establishment, or office employing bim; and the head of any dopart- 
ment, independent bureau, estahlishment, or office may designate or 
detail other ofivers or employees thereof as special disbursing agents 
whenever Le deems it necessary. 

In cance of the abecncee from duty, on account of sickness, leave, or 
unavoidable cause, ur otherwise, where It may be necessary in the dis- 
erection of the bead of the department, independent bureau, extaliish- 
nent, or ollice employing him, of any dlabursing clerk; officer, person, 
or agent aforesald, said disbarsing clerk, or oficer, person, or agent 
may, with the Approval of the bead of the department, ladopeudest 
bureau, establishment, or office in which he ts employed, authorize a 
clerk or clerks of highest grade in bis office to act for and in his place, 
or the head of the department, independent bureau, estaliishment, or 
vilice may dosignate some other officer or officers, employee or employees 
of the departinent, independent bureau, establishment, or office, uniler 
lis jurisdiction and control, to act for and in the piace of such dis- 
bursing clerk or officer, person, or agent in discharging the duties of 
the office, i 

Bue. 2, The official bond given by the regularly designated, appointed, 
and qualifed disbursing clerk, or officer, person, or agent, shall be held 
to cover and apply to the act of the person or persons se authorized, 
appoluted, or designated to act for and in bis place in such cascs. 
Such acting disbursing clerks, or officers, persons, or agents shall, 
moreover, for the time being, be subject to all the labilities and pen- 
altics prescribed by law for official misconduct in Uke cases of the 
person for whom he or they act, and such acting disbursing clerks, or 
officers, persons, or agents may be required by the hend of the depart- 
ment, independent bureau, establishmeut, or office to give bond to and 
in such amount as the disbursing clerk, officer, person, or agent may 
require, or, in case of a sudden emergency, as may be required by the 
head of the department, independent burean, establishment, or office; 
und such acting disbursing clerks or officers, persons, or agents, when 
so authorized by a disbursing clerk, or officer, porson, or agent, or 
when designated by the bead of the department, independent burcau, 
establishment, or office so to act, shall have authority to issue and 
sign checks for and in the name of the disbursing clerk, or onder, 
person, or agent for whom they are acting. 

Rec. 8, Section 145 of the Judicial Code ie hereby amended by ndd- 
ing thereto a pew subdivision, to be numbered third (b), as follows: 

“Third (b). The claim of any depository of public funds, of any 
bank, agency, or person, for relfef on account of lows occasioned by acts 
in contravention of law or regulations made in pursuance thereof, of a 
paymaster, quartermaster, or other disbursing officer of the Uuited 
States, while serving In a foreign country, in connection with the 
issue of official checks against Government funds: Provided, That be 
fore any petition shall be filed in such a case the coinme- shall be certi- 
fied as proper for adjudication hereunder to the court by the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Provided further, That any relief granted horeunder 
shall not be held to relieve such paymaster, quartermaster, or other 
disbursing officer of the United States, or their sureties, from responsi- 
bility and Mability to the United Statea for the acts; by reason of which 
the rolief is granted.” d 

Sec, 4. Section 147 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“ Sec. 147. Whenever the Court of Claims ascertains the facts of 
any loss by any paymaster, quartermaster, commissary of subslstence, 
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— 
or other disbursing officer, in the cases hereinbefore provided, to have 
been without fault or negligence on the part of such officer, it shall 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


make a decree setting forth the amount thereof, and upon such decree 


R 5 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury shall allow to such Abernethy Dyer {Bolt Baas 5 
officer the amount go decreed as a credit in the settlement of his | Anderson Eagan Logan Sabath 
accounts, — F McFadden Sanders, Ind, 
“Whenever the Court of Claims ascertains the facts of any loss 5 eo Mersun, n ERT 
by any depositary of public funds or of any bank, agency, or person | Black, N, Y, Favrot MeL Scoit 
occasioned by an act of a disbursing officer, or any acting disbursing — rear MeNul Sears, Nebr, 
officer, in contravention of law or regulations made in pursuance — eo ira the 5 x 
thereof, of any paymaster, quartermaster, or other disbursing officer | Boylan Freeman Milligan Bncrwooa 
of the United States while serving in a foreign country, in connection 5 Ohio Punk Mills Sinnott 
With the issuance of official checks against Government funds, it | Bri 255 oa Somer 8 
shall make a decree setting forth the amount thereof, and on presenta- | Browne, N. J. Garrett, Tex. Moore, III. Sproul, Kans, 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury of a copy of said judgment or pecker Goran Moores, Ind. Stalker 
decree, certified by the clerk of the Court of Claims and signed by the | Runt? estes Marty SUVA 
Chief Justice, and in his absence by the presiding Judge of sald court, | Butler Goldsborough Murpby Swoope 
the amount due under such decree or Judgment shall be pald as other cane 5 Green Nelson, Wis. Taber 
judgments of the Court of Claims entered under the provisions of Serie —— Newton Mo, e Ky. 
section 1059 are paid. Casey Harrison O'Brien Tincher 
Rec. 5. Section 3646 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 8 Hotaday Otis: p ooun Soe 8 
; P W. j N. T. 
as amended by the act of March dig. is hereby amended by Clark. Fla. aon O'Sullivan Dashes 
adding at the end thereof tbe following: Clarke, N. Y, Hull, Tenn. Oliver, N. Y. Vinson, Ky. 
“That in any case of issuance of a duplicate disbursing oMcers ba 551 Ai ee D. Paige moet ey 
“ole, 0 all, Wm. E. Arker ard. > . 
check, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may waiye the Contory Johnson, Ky, Priman Ward. NC 
execution of the above required bond. Connolly, Pa, Jost Phillips Weaver 
All provisions of law, general or special, Inconsistent herewith are | Corning Kearns Porter Weller 
hereby repealed Cullen Keller Pou Welsh 
= Cummings Kendall Prali Wertz 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last Cury — Quayle Wingo 
word. I wonder whether the membership of the House gener- | Pasis Minn, indeed 22 8 
ally has any knowledge of what is in this bill? When this bill | Deal Kunz Reed, W. Va. Wood 
was introduced and sent to the Committee on Agriculture it | Dempse. Kurtz Richards Woodruff 
contained just one paragraph relating only to disbursing officers | Dlckste!a Lampert Roach SV SOUT 
u Drane Langley Rogers, Mass, Wright 
or agents of the Agricultural Department; it merely provided | Drewry Larson, Minn, Rogers, N, H 
that a disbursing officer or agent of the Agricultural Depart- | Driver Lee, Ga. Rosenbloom 


ment, outside of Washington, should have the right to detail 
a deputy to act in lis place. 

Eut the whole bill has now been changed by the committee, 
and if you pass this bill you will repeal the present laws in 
many vital and important parts, not relating merely to the 
Agricultural Department, but relating to every one of the 10 
departments of this Government, if you please. 

The committee struck out all after the enacting clause and 
inserted five pages of amendments to existing laws. It changes 
the law as to the paymasters in the War Department; it 
changes the law as to the paymasters in the Navy Depurtment, 
if you please; it changes the law as to the paymasters and the 
financial agents in every one of the other departments; it 
changes the respective bonds they are now required under the 

resent law to give to the Government; it changes their lis- 

ility to the Government; it provides means whereby they may 
escape Hability under certain defaults as not now provided in 
the present law. 

This is too important a bill to consider on this floor at this 
time, without debate, when the membership know not how these 
provisions may result in dangerous changes of the law. The 485 
members do not know how it may affect the Treasury of the 
United States. It ought not to be taken up and passed now 
under the five-minute rule, where no man can discuss it in 
general debate; where no Member has the right to be heard on 
these various paragraphs and where only one or two Members 
will be given just five minutes to discuss fiye pages of amend- 
meuts, because the Agricultural Committee has stricken out all 
of the original bill, and they have inserted several pages in one 
amendment, and if any of you are permitted to speak at all, 
you are given only fiye minutes to discuss those several pages 
of amendments that amend various provisions of the law and 
various vital protections which the people now have against 
fraud and misconduct by the paymasters of the various de- 
partments of the Government. If the previous question should 
be moved, no Member would have an opportunity eyen to ex- 
piain the bill. 

Believing this is an important bill and knowing that the 
membership ought to be here, although I hate to do it—I hate 
to put my colleagues to discomfort and inconvenience of com- 
ing—I hate to have them come over from the House Office 
Building, but they ought to be here and know what is in this 
bill, and know that this bill is passing, so I make the point of 
no quorum, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and sixty-five Members are 
present; a quorum, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, if is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment, 5 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman was on the floor 
and occupied his time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman himself offered the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion to 
strike out the last word and rise in opposition to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman has just occupied the time allowed him and is 
not entitled to the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, he is not entitled to the floor if 
anybody else sceks recognition. 

Mr, BLANTON. I waive my right to the floor if anybody 
else wants recognition, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not waive it; he has not 
got it. Does anybody wish fo be recognized? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
just a few moments before we were called here by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas the cry of “ Wolf! Wolf!“ 
rang around this Chamber. I want to say, in the first place, 
that the distinguished gentleman from Texas performs a very 
valuable service in the careful study that he gives to measures 
and the timely word of counsel and admonition that he offers 
with reference to dangerous legislation, but in his zeal I am 
sure he has gone astray this particular time, and I believe I 
can allay any fears he has created in the minds of any Members 
of the Heuse by his cry by just a word or two in reference to 
what this bill proposes and the authority that is back of it. 

In the first place, may I say that the action that is contem- 
plated in this bill is made necessary by a ruling of the Comp- 
troller General which puts a limitation, and in fact brings to an 
end, a relation with reference to the appointment of deputies, 
which has been in existence for a number of years, going back, 
T believe, to the year 1909; in fact, I think it may be said that 
the authority under which these deputies were appointed and 
under which they act did come to an end on June 30, 1924, and 
it will not be continued and can not be restored unless the 
legislation contemplated in this bill is passed. 

With that idea in mind the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Agricuiture last spring. We reported 
the original! bill, This was submitted in turn to the Secretary 
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of the Treasury for his approval. After very careful considera- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury going over the whole matter, 
not only of the service that was aimed at directly in the De- 
partment of Agriculture but also the service in other depart- 
ments of the Government, recommended that the power pre- 
scribed should be enlarged, and this consequently accounts for 
the rather extended aniendment with which the gentleman finds 
fault. 

May I call the attention of the House to this language from 
the Secretary of the Treasury in support of this bill: 

The provisions of this proposed substitute have been carefully con- 
sidered with a view of meeting the conditions affecting all departments 
and independent establishments, and it is believed that it fully meets 
the conditions affecting the Department of Agriculture. There can be 
no doubt of the desirability of securing uniformity in a law bearing 
upon this subject, and such uniformity can only be accomplished by 
general legislation such as the inclosed draft embodies. 


This recommendation in turn went back to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at whose instance it was referred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and this is the language of the Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

The Secretary of Agriculture approves the substitute proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 


Therefore in favor of this legislation we haye the well- 
considered judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury and that 
well-considered recommendation given the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I simply want the House to know that 
the recommendation of these two men stands over against the 
cry of “ Wolf! Wolf!” raised by the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas in his zeal to prevent any unwholesome legislation 
passing. 

I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I claim the right to be heard 
against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. Surely 
we can be heard five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is out of order. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 114, noes 12. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that is 
not in order. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I will not put the House to 
the trouble of a roll call. I withdraw the point of order, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The previous question was only on the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. On the bill and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman could not move the pre- 
vious question until all amendments had been adopted, and 
the amendment had not been agreed to at the time the gentle- 
man moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER, The previous question, if it is stated in 
full, is always on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

Mr, BLANTON. But it was not stated in full. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has previously stated that when 
nothing is said the Chair so interprets it. The Chair has stated 
that in the past. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, if they are not willing for the 
bill to be explained 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the 
engrossed copy. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the engrossed copy is not here, 
and the bill will be laid aside until the engrossed copy is here, 
with the previous question ordered. 

AMENDING THE NATIONAL DEFENSE AOT OF JUNE 13, 1916 


Mr, ANTHONY, Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill H. R. 5084, relating to amending the national 
defense act, was passed. 


LXVI——133 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the title as follows: 


A bill to amend the national defense act approved June 13, 1916, 
as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating to retirement, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Reserving the right to object, I do so 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Kansas to give 
us a brief explanation of his motion, I would like to have 
him state what the bill embodies. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, is a motion to reconsider the 
vote debatable? 

Mr. BEGG. It is debatable if the bill itself is debatable. 

Fe ytd eas The Chair thinks so. The Clerk will report 

e 5 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the act entitled “An act for making für- 
ther and more effectual proyisions for the national defense, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the national 
defense act of June 4, 1920, be further amended by inserting after 
the words “per cent,” in line 27 of section 24 thereof, the follow- 
ing: “ Provided, That any officer so appointed, who has been or may 
hereafter be retired for physical disability incident to the service, 
under the provisions of section 1251, Revised Statutes, shali receive, 
from the date of such retirement, retired pay at the rate of 75 per 
cent of bis active pay at the time of such retirement,” 


The committee amendment was read as follows: 


Page 2 add at the end of the bill the following: “ Provided, That 
no officer shall be retired for any cause unless the Secretary of War 
shall certify in writing that such officer is unable to render effective 
service in any branch or division of the Military Establishment.” 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Further reserying the right to ob- 
ject—— : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has no right to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question of con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would say at first blush that the 
gentleman has not that right. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has to be done within two days. 

The SPEAKER. This bill was passed to-day, 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objec- 
tion to the consideration. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Speaker, I was not present this after- 
noon when the House passed this measure by unanimous con- 
sent. If I had been I would certainly have objected to it. It 
must have been that the House passed the measure on the 
theory that the ruling of the Comptroller General was erroneous 
in deciding that officers appointed to the Regular Army follow- 
ing the World War, who were over 45 years of age, and who 
were expressly limited by the language in the defense act to 
receiving not more than 4 per cent for each year of service 
when the time came for the retirement—I say the House must 
have passed the bill on the theory that the ruling of the Comp- 
troller General that officers who have been retired under the 
provisions of this act should not receive more than 4 per cent, 
was wrong. 

Now, as one of the three or four members of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Military Affairs who wrote this exact pro- 
vision in the national defense act, expressly limiting the 
retired pay of officers over 45 years of age accepting com- 
missions in the Regular Army I am certain that the ruling of 
the Comptroller General is in exact accordance with the law 
and the intention of the members of the Military Committee 
who put the language in the national defense act. It only 
applies to officers who received commissions in the Regular 
Army over the age of 45. Under the language of the act 
officers could be taken as high as 58 years of age. The com- 
mittee realized that there would be an attempt on the part 
of a large number of older officers to enter the Regular Army 
so that they could be retired at the age of 64 and receive three- 
quarters pay for life from the Public Treasury, and many 
would reach that age in a few years and it would be, without 
restrictive language, possible for them to retire on 75 per cent 
of the pay of their grade in a very few years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This bill reads that “any officer so ap- 
pointed who has been or may hereafter be retired for physical 
disability incident to the service.“ 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; that was taken into consideration by 
the committee. The committee realized, as every Member will 
realize, that nearly any man who reached the age of 58 would 
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be found subject to retirement from physical disability if he 
was ordered before a retiring board. Without this restrictive 
language written into the bill it would have been possible for 
nearly every man in that class to have gone on the retired Ust 
on 75 per cent of his pay after only a few years of service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What was the purpose of limiting these 
men when we actually needed them? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That was a grave question also as to 
whether we needed them and how much we needed them. In 
making these men eligible for appointment the committee felt 
that it was a great payment, a great reward for services ren- 
dered. Most of them were commissioned in the staff branches 
of the Army and hardly any of them went into the combatant 
Army. They were not physically disabled during the war, and 
most of them have been since the war in service in the depart- 
ments in Washington. These are all men who have entered the 
Regular Army since the war and has nothing to do with dis- 
abilities incident to service in the war. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many are on the list? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know the exact number, 

Mr. DOWELL. As a matter of fact are these officers who 
have been taken in of greater age than others in the Regular 
Army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. This bill merely provides for when they 
go out through physical disability. 4 

Mr. ANTHONY. When they are retired for physical dis- 
ability. 

Mr. DOWELL. And under the law as it now stands? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are limited to 4 per cent of their 
annual pay for each year of service. 

Mr. DOWELL. Those taken in in later years are not en- 
titled to the same retirement as the regular officers? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are expressly limited to 4 per cent 
of their pay per annum for each year of service. The pro- 
visions of this act would give them full 75 per cent of this 
grade if retired for disability, as most of them will be, before 
they reach the age of 64. 

Mr. DOWELL. When the officer is taken back into the 
service by the War Department, and he has suffered a dis- 
ability by reason of the fact that he is in the service, or for 
any other reason, is he not in identically the same position 
as the Regular Army officer who sustains an injury or is 
otherwise disabled? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the question now in this bill. There 
is now a discrimination between the Regular Army officer who 
went in early in his life and those who have gone in since 
the war. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. Let me say to the gentleman that these 
are nearly all old men, and it is a grave question as to whether 
they should have been taken into the service at all. In any 
event they were given a great advantage when the age limit 
was raised for them and they were commissioned. 

Mr, DOWELL. These are men who have been taken into the 
service since the war, who rendered service during the war, and 
have since been taken into the Regular Army, and now they 
are being retired for disability, and the gentleman desires that 
they shall have 4 per cent instead of what would be allowed 
them if they were Regular Army officers and were retired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I contend exactly as the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, that they should be paid 4 per cent of their pay for each 
year of their service just as we provided for in the reorganiza- 
tion act. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does the Regular Army agree with 
the viewpoint of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I think they would perhaps take the 
viewpoint that these men should be given all the time and pay 
they can get of Congress, As the House: knows, the retire- 
ment list of the Army is mounting up day by day until it has 
now reached a maximum that we never dreamed it would reach, 
and it is going to become a most serious burden upon the coun- 
try unless the House steps in and puts a stop to loading it down 
year after year. I think the limit has been reached in this bill, 
and especially in view of the fact that the House has once 
expressed itself on the subject. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. To get the practical effect of this, what is 
the longest service that would probably be rendered by anyone 
who would be retired at three-quarters pay under the proposed 
legislation? 


Mr. ANTHONY. The longest service that could be given by 
any man commissioned over the age of 45 years would be 19 
years, but the shortest service that could be rendered by a man 
who was 58 years of age when commissioned would be six 
years, and I contend that it is manifestly unfair to retire any 
man after six years of service on the full 75 per cent which 
would be authorized by the general law. 

Mr, CRAMTON,. For disability not incurred in the service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not incurred on the battle field, I should 


y. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair perhaps ought to state now, 
although it is a little late, that the Chair has looked the mat- 
ter up in respect to the question of consideration raised by the 
gentleman from Texas, and he thinks the question of con- 
sideration can be raised, if the gentleman wishes to make it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, May we ascertain how the gentleman 
voted on the bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I stated that I was not in the room at the 
time the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. There was no roll call. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, since the gentleman from 
Kansas has stated that he was not present when the bill was 
passed, I make the point of order that he is not entitled to 
pee 1 255 motion to reconsider, because he did not vote on 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is too late to 
make that point now. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the question has just been raised. 

The SPEAKER. The House is in consideration of the mat- 
ter. That point of order must be made before the House pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman has just stated that he 
was not present, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the 
gentleman, let me say that if he would look in the book of 
rules of the House he would find that unless it is a yea-and- 
nay vote it is not required that the Member must have voted 
in the affirmative in order to move to reconsider. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman took that out of the ques- 
tion by announcing that he was not present. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think I am in order and within my 
rights. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Speaker, I raise the question 
of consideration, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that comes too late, the House having begun to consider the 
bill. The question of consideration was raised and withdrawn 
and the House proceeded to consider the bill. It is too late 
now to raise the question of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is somewhat embarrassed in 
this, 3 the Chair stated he thought the question could not 
be raised. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Texas knew the Chair 
was mistaken when he withdrew the motion for consideration, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The motion now pending before the 
House is that of the gentleman from Kausas to reconsider the 
yote by which the bill was passed? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In the event that motion should prevail 
what would be the status of the bill before the House, bearing 
in mind it is on the Unanimous Consent Calendar and inter- 
vening business has transpired since its passage? 

The SPEAKER. It would be before the House for action. 
Any gentleman has a right to introduce a motion to recon- 
sider on the day or the succeeding day. It does not necessarily 
mean the House must consider it. That motion will be pend- 
ing, and if the motion to reconsider should prevail the bill will 
be before the House for action. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, In what status, on a motion to pass it 
or will it be considered de novo? 

The SPEAKER. Practically that would be considering it 
de novo. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, going back to the point where 
we began, it would be under consideration to be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. And at what point would it be in order 
to move that the gentleman's motion be laid upon the table? 

The SPHAKER. It can be made at any time. 

Mr. LINHBERGER. I make that motion, that the gentle- 
man’s motion be laid upon the table. 
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The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Kansas yielded the 
floor? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have not yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the gentleman is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield in a second. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman has yielded the floor, 
and I make the motion that the gentleman's motion be laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I still have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California stated the 
gentleman had yielded. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I had not. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Pardon me, I misunderstood the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I said I was about to yield. 

Mr. Speaker, I have but one more statement to make. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. I think we ought to have a quorum here to 
hear the gentleman's statement. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I have just one more state- 
ment to make to the House in reference to this matter. As I 
mentioned a few minutes ago, Mr. McKenzie, chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, was one of my colleagues in the 
writing of this paragraph of the national defense act, which 
provided this 4 per cent per annum each year of service for 
this class of officers, and I am sure if he were here on the 
floor he would take the position I do. I now yield the floor. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the 
motion of the gentleman from Kansas be laid upon the table. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And on that I move the previous question. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. And I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from California to lay the motion on the table. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. LINEBERGER) there were— 
ayes 17, noes 92. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, I withdraw the request for the yeas 
and nays, 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be héard on 
the motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 
This bill was introduced by the beloved and late lamented Mr. 
Kahn, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. I be- 
lieve it is as meritorious a bill as has ever been reported out of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The purpose of the bill is 
to eliminate a discrimineton against former emergency officers 
who were taken into the Regular Army under the national 
defense act of June, 1920. I am sure that it was not the under- 
standing of those officers that a discrimination would be made 
against them in cases of retirement on account of disability 
incurred in line of duty. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; I do not have the time. A reading 
of the amendment which the pending bill seeks to amend, or 
rather to clarify, shows that it has reference not to retirement 
on account of disability, but only refers to retirement for age. 
It is clear that it was only intended to make a limitation in 
the amount of retirement pay of this class of officers when they 
were retired for age. This provision applies only to those 
officers who were commissioned as of date July 1, 1920, and who 
were on such date over 45 years of age. Can there be any good 
reason why this class of officers in the Army of the United 
States, and no others, disabled in line of duty should be limited 
in their retirement pay to only 4 per cent for each year of 
service from date of commission to date of disability, while all 
other officers are retired on three-fourths pay? As an illus- 
tration, under existing law take two officers, one an officer, an 
emergency officer, who is within the class discriminated against, 
one who as an officer in the World War performed faithful and 
arduous service, and who, as is the case with many of these 
same officers, served for many years in the Army as an enlisted 
man, as an experienced sergeant. Take on the other hand an 
officer who graduated at West Point, or any other officer in the 
Army, for that matter, except one taken from the class dis- 
criminated against. Assume that these two officers suffered a 
disability at the same instant, at the same identical place, and 
engaged in the identical service. 

Under existing law if the disabilities were incurred one year 
after both entered the service, you pay the former officer 4 
per cent of his base pay and you pay the latter officer 75 per 


cent of his base pay. This is either favoritism to one or dis- 
crimination against the other. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In other words, it means that the man 
who graduated from West Point gets 75 per cent, and the other 
man gets only 4 per cent, although they may have been disabled 
in the same accident? 

Mr. BEGG. He gets 40 per cent if he serves 20 years, and 
if he serves 30 years he gets SO per cent? 

Mr. WURZBACH. No. I am not prejudiced against officers 
graduated from West Point. What is true of West Pointers is 
also true of all other Regular Army officers except the 45-year- 
old class we are now trying to give fair and equal treatment 
by this bill. I understand that officers are taken into the 
Medical Corps out of civil life who are over 45 years of age, 
who, of course, are not West Pointers, and who are not dis- 
criminated against in the matter of retired pay for disability. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Suppose there was a riot, and one of these 
officers who went into the Army late in life, into the service, 
and a West Pointer who went in at the beginning, were serving 
side by side, and both of them should be disabled by a shot 
or by some other means, so that each one of them would be dis- 
abled for life. What would be the result? Would not the 
West Point officer get 75 per cent of his pay for the rest of 
his life, and the other officer, who had come in late, but was 
serving beside him, doing the very same service, for the rest of 
his life would have to live on 4 per cent, or 8 per cent, or 10 
per cent of his salary, according to the number of years he 
served? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not that a fair statement? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILSON. It is a very unfair thing. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Now I want to read to the Members of 
the Hovse an extract indicating the discrimination that is 
imposed upon these men by Congress. The following is quoted 
from the report of the Committee on Military Affairs with refer- 
ence to that section. I want you to pay attention to this. This 
is from their report: 


The amendment here presented provides for filling the vacancies to 
be created by the passage of this bill. It is intended to make use of 
the excellent material developed and trained during the war by filling 
vacancies, so far as possible, by the appointment of men who have 
already served as officers. 


They were bidding for this class of men who had had service 
in the late war to come into the Regular Army. I read 
further: 


The high age limit of 54 years (subsequently raised to 58 years) is 
set in order to obtain the services of a number of men of advanced 
years and high abilities, particularly for some of the technical-staff 
departments. The objection that these men will soon be retired and 
thus become a charge on the Government is met by providing a 
reduced scale of pay for them, so that the maximum retired pay will 
not be allowed unless they serve 19 years. 


You notice the language of that report“ the objection that 
these men will soon be retired.” That language is bound to 
refer to the retirement on account of age, because the use of 
the word “will” implies retirement for age, a period of time 
that is inevitable. Those words could not have been used had 
they been referring to retirement on account of disability, 
because the occurrence of a future physical disability is an 
uncertain event. Reference was unquestionably being made to 
a disability that was in due course inevitable—that is, dis- 
ability of old age. In other words, the mind of Congress was 
on retirement for age when it limited retired pay in section 24. 

Again, after stating that they should receive at the rate of 
4 per cent a year for each year of their service before their 
retirement on account of disability, it was provided that they 
shall not receive more than 75 per cent. 

Why did they use that language if reference was had to re- 
tirement for disability? A man of 45 years of age, in order to 
be retired at 64, the age of retirement, must have been in the 
service for 19 years, Four per cent a year for 19 years makes 
78 per cent. 

Mr. VAILE. Seventy-six. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Oh, no; 78. And in order to avoid that 
result, in order to keep down the limit to 75 per cent, the 
highest retirement pay allowed under the law to any officer, 
it was expressly provided that it shall not exceed 75 per cent, 

That shows conclusively that they were referring to retire- 
ment for age, because it would have been nonsensical, because 
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wholly unnecessary, to fix a limit of T5 per cent; reference was 
being made to retirement on aceount of disability, because 
there is no disability-retirement pay in excess of 75 per cent 
known to our law. 

Mr. LINEBERGHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. In a moment. 

I wish that Members, before they vote on this proposition, 
would take the time to read the report that is filed in this 
case. I want to read to you from this report to show you the 
injustice that now exists against this class of worthy officers, 

I read: 


Take the case of two officers appointed under the provisions of said 
section 24, one of whom was, when appointed, one month over 45 and 
the other one month under 45 years of age. Operating together during 
maneuvers they are permanently disabled by the explosion of fieldpiece. 
Assume that each is a major and that each has had four years of 
service. The one who was appointed when above 45 would receive 
as retired pay $504 per year, whereas the one who was two months 
his junior would receive ag retired pay $2,362.50 per year, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Les. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How does the gentleman make his com- 
parison of one of these officers being injured by the explosion 
of a fleldpiece? Does the gentleman know of any of these 
old officers who could possibly be within range of a fieldpiece? 
There are none of them serving in the artillery. 

Mr. WURZBACH, There are in the ordnance branch. 

Mr. VAILE. Are there not elderly officers serving in the 
Ordnance Department, testing fieldpieces? 


Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And in the chemical warfare? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman does know that these men 


go in voluntarily. They were serving voluntarily, and they 
knew what the law was when they went in, because the law, 
written by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY}, pro- 
vided that when retired they should receive only 4 per cent for 
each year of service; so that no advantage is taken of them. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I do not agree with the gentleman that 
they knew it or that they could haye known it by a reading 
of this law. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it was the law. 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; it was not. I take the position that 
it was not intended by Congress, when they enacted the law, 
to limit officers who were 45 years of age or over at the date 
they were commissioned as of July 1, 1920—I do not believe 
that by a reading of the amendment it could have been inter- 
prefed as meaning that that class of officers should receive a 
whole Jot less than other officers not coming within that class. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The bill under consideration comes from 
the Committee on Military Affairs with a unanimous report. 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; not with a unanimous report. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The act to which the gentleman 
has referred as inviting the old officers to come in passed in 
1920, some two years after the World War was over. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And does not relate at all to 
any officers who were serving in the World War as having 
been invited to come in at that time. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Well, in order to get this matter before 
the House, I am going to read section 24. Section 24, which 
is the section that is sought to be amended by this bill, reads 
as follows: 


Not less than one-half of the total number of vacancies caused by 
this act— 


That is, the national defense act of June 4, 1920— 
exclusive of those in the medical department and among chaplains, 


shall be filed by the appointment, to date from July 1, 1920, and sub- 
ject to such examination as the President may prescribe. 


All of these men were subjected to the same tests and the 
same examinations that other officers were subjected to. 

Of persons other than officers of the Regular Army who served 
as officers of the United States Army at any time between April 6, 
1917, and the date of the passage of this act. A suitable number of 
such officers shall be appointed in each of the grades below that of 
brigadier general, according to their qualifications for such grade as 
may be determined by the board of general officers provided for in 


this section. No such person above the age of 50 years shall be ap- 
pointed in a combatant branch, or above the age of 58 in a non- 
combatant branch, No such person below the age of 48 years shall be 
appointed in the grade of colonel, or below the age of 45 years in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel— 


And so forth. Now, this is the part of the section that I 
desire to call your particular attention to and which this bill 
seeks to amend. 


Any person originally appointed under the provisions of this act 
at an age greater than 45 years shall, when retired, receive retired 
pay at the rate of 4 per cent of active pay for each complete year of 
commissioned service in the United States Army, the total to be not 
more than 75 per cent. 


You will notice that the language of that section refers 
altogether to age; nothing is said in the entire section about 
disability nor retirement for disability. Attention is directed 
wholly and solely to age. Now, then, it is clear that the pro- 
vision limiting pay at the rate of 4 per cent per year for the 
time of service, and especially when taken in connection with 
the additional limitation that it shall not exceed 75 per cent, 
shows that it was the intention of Congress that that provision 
should apply only to retired pay for age, and not to retirement 
for disability. 

Now, what reason is there for placing this limitation and 
making this discrimination against an officer who was 45 
years of age when he went into the Army or when he was com- 
missioned on July 1, 1920? There is no more chance, if you 
are going into the matter of averages or the law of chance, 
for that kind of an officer to be injured and to be retired on 
account of disability than any other officer of the same age. 
I believe it is an unfair discrimination, and Congress ought 
to correct the wrong and retire all Army officers; that is, 
where they are disabled 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman think that 
Congress, two years after the World War, in order to get short 
service in positions that were largely clerical, would ever have 
extended that invitation unless it had been with the qualifica- 
tion therein specified, that if you do accept or come in it 
shall be with a limitation on retirement pay? This was not 
an invitation to come in and fight a war, but it was an 
invitation extended to parties who were extremely anxious to 
come in, and Congress fixed a limitation in the invitation ex- 
tended to them to come in two years after the World War. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Well, I think the 4 per cent limitation in 
case of retirement for age is a sufficient limitation, but cer- 
tainly it would not conduce to the right kind of service from 
those officers if they are kept continually under the fear that 
if they should be injured they would only receive a pittance; 
for instance, if they should be injured in the first year of their 
service 4 per cent of their base pay, or at the end of five 
years 20 per cent of their base pay. If they are not the right 
kind of officers, or if they are too old for service, they onght 
not to have been taken into the Army in the first place, and 
if they are incompetent they should be taken out of the Army, 
but there is no justification for this inconsistency. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. In answer to the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, as I understand the gentleman from 
Texas, he is perfectly willing that these officers shall live up 
to their agreement absolutely, and the only question here is as 
to what is the agreement. There is no question about the 
agreement as applying to retirement for age, and the officers 
concerned agree that if they retire for age they shall receive 
not 75 per cent of their full pay but only 4 per cent per annum 
for each year that they have served. Nothing is said in the 
law about their being retired for disability received in the 
service, and this is all that this bill affects. It deals only with 
the question of disability received in the service. The question 
here now is: Should the officer who is of short service receive 
any less compensation to live upon after he has been rendered 
by his service unable to earn his living than the officer of 
longer service. Both are equally disabled from thereafter 
earning their living. [Applause.] We all agree upon the point 
affecting retirement for age. If, however, two men in the 
same service receive the same injury, whereby both are com- 
pelled to live upon their retirement pay for the rest of their 
lives, both having been rendered thus dependent by reason of 
their service, then, it seems to me, that it is only fair that they 
should both be put on the same basis as to their compensation. 


[Applause. ] 
Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is unfair for the gentleman 
from Connecticut to talk about an officer who receives injuries 
in the service. By no possibility can any one of these officers 
ever have received an injury in the service. Not one is sub- 
jected to the slightest danger, and it is absurd. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I want to say to the gentleman that if 
that is true there can not be any harm in enacting this bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was going to suggest to the gentleman 
from Texas that if there is no possibility of any officer being 
injured then what is going to be the trouble? How is it going 
to hurt to pass this bill? 

Mr. WURZBACH.. Yes; that is true. 

I want to state, in connection with what the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trtson] has stated, I believe every Member 
of this Honse will agree that if it had been intended to make 
sọ radical a change in the retirement laws so as to take away 
such a right from a class of officers who are supposed to stand 
equally with any other officer they would have expressly re- 
ferred to the retirement for disability act, and they would cer- 
tainly not haye changed so important and well-established a 
part of our law by this kind of general language, and as I 
stated a while ago—and I think it is a conclusive reply to 
those that oppose this bill—the reference to age all through 
this section shows that they had nothing in their minds at the 
time except retirement on account of age. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas and Mr. UPSHAW rose. 

Mr. WURZBACH. TI yield first to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Does it cost any more for a 
fellow who graduates at West Point to live after he is dis- 
abled than it costs one of these officers to live? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I do not know, but I do not think it 
should. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Inasmuch as this bill only touches those 
who are equally injured, under equal conditions, does not the 
gentleman believe that everybody who believes in equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none ought to stand for letting 
this thing stay as it is now and remain the Jaw just as we have 
passed it? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I certainly think so, and all this bill is 
supposed to do is to correct a discrimination against a certain 
class of officers. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. i 

Mr. TEMPLE. I should like to call attention to the fact that 
under the present law, if this bill is not passed, an officer who is 
injured a month before he is 45 will get the full 75 per cent, 
but if his injury should be delayed 60 days he would get only 4 
per cent for each year of service. : 

Mr.. WURZBACH. No; not exactly. 

Mr. TILSON. It depends upon the time he came in. 

Mr. WURZBACH. If at the time he was commissioned on 
July 1, 1920, he was less than 40 years of age by only 1 
month he would receive 75 per cent of his retired pay, but if he 
happened to be 45 years and 1 month of age on July 1, 1920, 
and was injured the second year after his service began, he 
would get only & per cent, or one-ninth as much. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman knows that when this law 
was passed it was written by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
AntHoNY] and the gentleman from Minois [Mr. MCKENZIE], 
and would not have been written by them if this limitation had 
not been agreed upon. They would not have invited these 
men to come in if the limitation had not been put into the 
an So no one has been misled by it, and they have all under- 
st it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman from Texas will yield, 
I will say, in reply to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 
the limitation was on the retirement for age limit. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes; that is what they understood. I am 
sure they understood that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Texas yield 
for me to prefer a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. WURZBACHL. Yes; certainly. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent 
that all debate upon the motion of the gentleman from’ Kansas 
close in five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on the motion to reconsider close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question. Is the time of the 
gentleman from Texas up? 


Mr. WURZBACH. I wanted to yield the floor, but will hold 
it if any gentleman desires to ask me any further questions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say that the reason I make this 
request is that anyone who gets the floor can speak for an 
hour, and otherwise we will not get anywhere. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I understand that; but before the gentle- 
man’s time is up I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JEFFERS. I want to ask the gentleman from Texas if 
he can conceive of the basis of the statement of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANTHoNy] that there was no officer 45 years 
of age subjected to the rigors of the front-line? 

Mr. BLANTON. Since 1920, 

Mr, ANTHONY. I mean since their appointment to the 
Regular Army. This all happened after 1920. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It does not refer to war service at all. 

Mr. JEFFERS, That is what I mean. Suppose out here at 
the proving grounds at Aberdeen 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know of any of these men who 
ever served at Aberdeen. 

Mr. JEFFERS. So the gentleman does not know anything 
about it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. But I will say I have the gravest doubt 
about it. ; 

Mr. JEFFERS. That is a different proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio that all debate close in five minutes? 

There. was no objection. 

Mr. SPEAKS and Mr. KNUTSON rose. 

Mr. WURZBACH, T yield first to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Speaxs]. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANTHONY] a question, if he will kindly respond. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr, SPPAKS. Is this a fair statement of the situation? 
Take a cadet who was graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Acadamy a year ago and is injured to-day, he immediately 
goes on the retired list at three-quarter pay, is that correct? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think that is correet. 

Mr. SPEAKS, Take the case of a man who served ns an 
enlisted man for 15 years, a portion of that time in the war 
as an enlisted man, but during the war period was granted an 
emergency commission and later, under the terms of this law, 
received one of the commissions which was granted at that time. 

Suppose while serving under that condition he becomes dis- 
abled and the maximum the man could receive in retirement 
would be 4 per cent. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is entirely wrong. No man 
who served during the war would be over 45 years of age. If 
he received an injury and was retired he would be retired with 
75 per cent. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I want to read a statement 
as to what was the understanding at the time of the enact- 
ment of this law. Gen. Kenzie W. Walker; Chief of Finance 
of the United States Army, who testified on the hearings of the 
bill H. R. 5097 on March 25, 1924, was asked for his opinion 
on H. R. 5084, this bill, and he said: 

I feel that any officer retired for physical disability should have 
three-quarters of the pay he was receiving at the time he was retired, 
At the time that provision in regard to the 45-year-old officers was 
made I do not think it was contemplated that any officer would be re- 
tired for disability on less than three-quarters of his pay. 


I think I ean state that General Walker's opinion as to 
what was contemplated by the legislation sought to be amended 
is worth as much as that of anyone else. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Take the case mentioned by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jerrers]; could not that case be taken 
care of by special act? 

Mr. WURZBACH. That could not be done. In conclusion 
let me say that some of these officers 45 years of age on July 
1, 1920, had served 15 to 20 years as enlisted men in the Regu- 
lar Army. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. All time has expired. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the motion of the gentleman from 
8 * voted down, the bill will remain as passed earlier in 
the day? 

The SPEAKER. Les. 
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The question was taken, and while the committee was divid- 
ing, Mr. ANTHONY made the point of no quorum. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 


point of no quorum. 
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Evidently there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 


bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 35, nays 220, 


answered “ present” 1, and not voting 175, as follows: 
F {Roll No. 34] 


Ackerman 
Allen 
Anthony 
Bankhead 


Burton 
Cannon 


Aldrich 


Ca 

Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Collier 

Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connery 


Cook 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Croll 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis, Tenn, 
Denison 


Dickinson, Mo. 
Doughton 
Dowell 

Doyle 
Dra 


Abernethy 
Almon 
Anderson 
Ayres 
Bacharach 


Bes ud. Ohio 


Briggs 
Britten 
rowne, N. J. 
ueckle, 
Burdic’ 
Butler 
Canfield 
Carew 
Casey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clark, Fla. 
Clarke, N. X. 
AT 
Cole, Ohio 
Connolly, Pa. 
Corning 


YEAS—35 
Cole, Iowa Huddleston Rankin 
Collins Leatherwood Rayburn 
Cramton Lozier Reed, Ark. 
Dickinson, Iowa McReynolds Salmon 
Evans, lowa Nelson, Me. Sears, Nebr. 
Garner, Tex. Oliver, Ala, Strong, Kans. 
vis ed uin White, Kans. 
Hill, Wash, gon Williams, Tex, 
Hoch Ramseyer 
NAYS—220 
Fisher Linthicum Scott 
Fitzgerald wrey Sears, Fla, 
Fleetwood Luce r 
Foster Lyon Sherwood 
Frear cClintic Shreve 
Fulbright McKeown Simmons 
mer pe on Mich, Sinclair 
Gardner, Ind. Meswa Sites 
Garrett, Tenn. MeSweeney Smith 
Gasque Gregor Snell 
Gibson Magee, N. Y, Snyder 
Gifford Magee, Pa Speaks 
Gilbert Major, Ill. Sproul, III. 
Graham Major, Mo. Stedman 
Greenwood Manlove Stephens 
Griest Mansfield Stevenson 
Hadley pes Strong, Pa. 
Hall Mead Summers, Wash, 
Hammer Merritt Sumners, Tex, 
Hard Michener Swank 
Harrison Miller, Wash. Swing 
Hastings Minahan Taylor, Colo, 
Haugen oore, Ga. Taylor, Tenn. 
Hawes Moore, Ohio Taylor, W. Va. 
Hawley Moores, Ind. Temple 
Hayden Morehead Thatcher 
Hicke Morgan Thomas, Okla, 
Hill, Ala Morrow ‘Thompson 
Hill, Md. Murphy Tillman 
ker Newton, Minn, n 
Howard, Nebr. O'Connor, La. Timberlake 
udspeth Oldfield Treadway 
Jacobstein Pai dings 
Jeffers Parks, Ark, Underwood 
Johnson, Tex. tterson Upshaw" 
ones Peavey Vaile 
Feller“ P Vineen 
er erkins vincent, Mich, 
Kendall Prall Vo 
Ketcham Purnell Wainwright 
Kincheloe Raker n 
Kindred Rathbone Watkins 
King Watres 
Knutson „N. T. Watson 
Kopp Reid, III. Weaver 
LaGuardia 8 Iowa ees ape 
obsion, Ky, ý S, 
Lankford Romjue Williamson 
Larsen, Ga. Rubey Wilson, La. 
zaro Sabath Wilson, Ind, 
Sanders, Ind. Winslow 
Sanders, N, Y. Winter 
Leavitt Sanders, Tex. Wurzbach 
Lehlbach ndlin yant 
Lineberger Schneider ates 
ANSWERING “PRESENT "—1 
Kvale 
NOT VOTING—175 
Isp Glatfelter Lindsay 
Cullen Goldsborough Logan 
Cummings Green Longworth 
Curry Griffin McDuffie 
Davey Hersey McFadden 
Davis, Minn. Holada McKenzie 
Deal Howard, Okla. McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Dempsey Jud. McLeod 
Dickstein Hull, M. D. MeNult 
Dominick Hull, W. E. MacLafterty 
Drewry Hull, Iowa Madden 
Driyer ull, Tenn. Martin 
Dyer Humphreys Ii 
Pagan er, I 
Edmonds Johnson, Ky. mae 
Fairfield Johnson, S. Dak. Mills 
Favrot Johnson, Wash. Montague 
Fi Johnson, W. Va. ooney 
Fredericks Jost Moore, Nl. 
“ree Kelly oore, Va. 
Freeman Kent Morin 
French Kerr Morris 
Frothingham Kiess Nelson, Wis. 
Fuller Kunz Newton, Mo. 
Funk Kurtz Nolan 
Gallivan Lampert O'Brien 
Gambrill Langley O'Connell, N. X. 
Garber rson, Minn. O'Connell 
Garrett, Tex. „Ga. 


O'Connor, N. . 
O'Sullivan 
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Oliver, N. Y. Rogers, N. H. Sweet Wefald 
Park, Ga. Rosenbloom Swoope Weller 
Parker Rouse Taber Welsh 
Perlman Schafer Ta gue Wertz 
Phillips Schall Thomas, Ky, Williams, III. 
Porter Shallenberger Tincher arson, Miss. 
Pou Sinnott Tinkham ingo 
Quayle Smithwick Tucker wa 

Rainey Spearing Underhill Wood 
Ransley Sproul, Kans, Vare Woodruff 
Reed, W. Va. Stalker Vinson, Ga Woodrum 
Richards Steagail Vinson, Ky Wright 
Roach Stengle Ward, N. X. Zihlman 
Rogers, Mass. Sullivan Ward, N. C. 


So the motion to reconsider was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced as aboye recorded. 
The doors were opened. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota (for) with Mr, Schafer (against). 
Mr. Tincher (for) with Mr. O'Connell of New York (against), 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Funk with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Boise with Mr. Kerr. a 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr, Johnson of Kentucky, 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Briggs, 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Almon. 

Mr. Cu with Mr. Galliyan, 

Mr, Schall with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Dominick, 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Longworth with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Rouse. 

Mr, Madden with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Free with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Frothin, peram with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Rainey. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Parker with Mr. Woodrum. 

Mr. Rogers of Massachusetts with Mr. Milligan, 
Mr. Sinnott with Mr. 3 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Bloo 

Mr. Zihiman with Ne Garrett of Texas, 

mi Morin with Mr, Cleary. 


Mr. Hudson with Mr. Martin, 

Mr. James with Mr. Drewry, 

Mr. Kong with Mr. 5533 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. 

Mr. Michaelson with M, Nr. Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Wood with Mr. Buckley, 

Mr. Newton of Missouri th Ar. Ayres. 

Mr, Wertz with Mr. Driver. 

Mr, Perlman with Mr. Gambrill. 

Mr. Roach with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

Mr. Sweet with 8 Johnson of West Virginia. 
Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Williams of igel with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Tinkham with Mr. an of New Jersey. 
Mr, Stalker with Mr. Ken 

Mr, Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Corning. 
Mr. Morton D. Hull with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Black ‘of New York, 

Mr. Garber with Mr. Eagan. 


Mr. Hersey with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Wingo 

Mr, William E. Hull with Mr. O'Connor of New York, 
Mr. Lampert with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. Clarke ot New York with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Boyce. 

Mr. Anderson with Mr. Favrot. 

Mr. Green with Mr. Geran. 

Mr. Kelly with Mr. Canfield, 

Mr. Larson of Minnesota with Mr. Griffin, 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Glatfelter. 

Mr. Holaday with Mr. Boylan. 

Mr. MacLafferty with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Foster with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. 5 with Mr. Howard of Oklahoma. i 
Mr. Freeman with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Humphreys. 

Mr. Miller of Illinois with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Ward of New York with Mr. Wright. 

Mrs. Nolan with Mr. Vinson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Taber with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. 5 with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 
Mr. French with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. O'Sullivan. 

Mr. Hull Pot ‘tows with Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Stengle. 

Mr. Edmunds with Mr. Thomas of Kentucky. 

Mr. Fairficld with Mr. 8 ng. 

Mr. Reed of West Virginia with Mr. Sulliyan. 

Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Welsh with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Shallenberger. 

Mr. Underhill with Mr. Rogers of New Hampshire. 
Mr, Rosenbloom with Mr, Steagall. 

Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Jost. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Bnidds, for two weeks, on account of the death of his 
aunt, Mrs. Cornelia Branch Stone. 
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Mr. MocFappen, for one day, on account of important 
business. 

Mr. FUNK, for one week, on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. Hupson, for January 19, 1925, on account of necessary 
business. 

Mr. Morton D. HULL, for four days, on account of im- 
portant business, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROSENBLOOM, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 387. An act to prescribe the method of capital punishment 
in the District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON HOSPITAL FOR FOUNDLINGS 


Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up and consider at this time the bill, H. R. 10624, to en- 
large the powers of the Washington Hospital for Foundlings 
and enable it to accept the devise and bequest contained in the 
will of Randolph T. Warwick, which is on the consent calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the House proceed to the consideration 
of the bill, H. R. 10624, on the consent calendar. The Clerk 
will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to have the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
explain this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is an emergency measure 
to save a bequest to the Washington Hospital. The Washington 
Hospital was incorporated by Congress in 1870, This bill sim- 
ply enlarges its powers so as to care for foundlings and to erect 
a memorial out of moneys, contemplated under this will. If 
this change is not made there will be some legal difficulty about 
the hospital accepting the bequest. The bequest is for $500,000, 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I find in Item V, from an extract from 
the will, that this legacy is given to this institution to be used 
Yor the care and treatment of foundlings, and for the care and 
treatment of women afflicted with cancer. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. z 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. While the bill provides— 


That the object of this association is to found in the city of Wash- 
ington a hospital for the reception and support of destitute and friend- 
less children. ' 


The bill goes beyond the requirements of the will 
Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman wiil read on page 2, he will 
find the following: 


for the care and treatment of foundlings and for the care and treat- 
ment of women afflicted with cancer. 


This was drawn by the counsel for the estate, and the bill 
as submitted to the House was submitted to those who pre- 

red it. 

ME: LAGUARDIA. My objection to the bill is that it pro- 
vides more than is required by the will. The wording’ of the 
bill on page 2, from line 3 to the end of the section following, 
answers the purpose of the legacy or the trust fund, whatever 
it may be. I object to creating in the city of Washington, in 
the Capital of the Nation, an orphan asylum that is entirely 
antiquated and not in keeping with the times. 

The care for foundlings is one thing and the treatment of 
women for cancer is another thing; but for an act of Congress 
to create in this day and age an orphan asylum when they are 
being placed in their own families and in other families I 
believe should not be done at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to 
know how this bill got to the Judiciary Committee, being one 
that involves a District subject and District matters. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It was a change of power in the act of 
incorporation which originally went through the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ler 

Mr. BLANTON. The reason why I wanted to know was that 
I was hopeful of getting a lot of other District bills shelved 
off on the Committee on the Judiciary if possible. : 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, may I 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania this question: This is a 
hospital, an entirely private institution, is it not? 

Mr, GRAHAM. I believe it is, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. That is, the Federal Government makes 
no contribution to its support? 

- Mr. GRAHAM. None whatever, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Having secured articles of incorporation 
from the Congress, they desire to enlarge their activities and 


they are getting funds now out of which they ean achieve some 
of this enlargement; and since we are passing legislation, why. . 
should we not use broad language under which they may pro- 
ceed in such charitable enterprise as may appeal to them? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is exactly the situation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would the gentleman be in favor of 
having such an institution as an orphan asylum? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There are some good orphan asylums 
in the country. There are cases where it is necessary to have 
an orphan asylum, where they may at least have temporary 
attention. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not a temporary matter at all. 
This does not say that they will use this fund to create an 
orphan asylum in a very different sense of the word. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. KINDRED. This does not necessarily imply that there 
will not be some convenient system of using the orphan asylum 
temporarily if it is deemed wise by the directors. It may be 
used temporarily, as suggested by the gentleman from New 
York, if the managers of these institutions deem it wise. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. $ 

The Clerk proceeded to read the House bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a motion that 
the bill S. 3733 be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to substitute an identical Senate bill for the 
House bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3733) to enlarge the powers of the Washington Hospital for 
Foundlings and to enable it to accept the devise and bequest con- 
tained in the will of Randolph T. Warwick 


Be it enacted, cto., That the act for Incorporating a hospital for 
foundlings in the city of Washington, approved April 22, 1870, and 
amended March 3, 1909, be, and the same is hereby, amended by in- 
serting in lieu of section 5 of said act of incorporation the following: 

“Sec, 5. The object of this association is to found in the city of 
Washington a hospital for the reception and support of destitute and 
friendless children, and for the erection and maintenance of a memorial 
building to be known as the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial 
for the care and treatment of foundlings and for the care and treat- 
ment of women afflicted with cancer; and that sald association be, and 
the same is hereby, authorized and empowered to receive, accept, and 
hold the bequest and devise contained in the will of Randolph T. War- 
wick, deceased, of the District of Columbia.“ 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Speaker, I fully appreciate and I am grateful 
for the generosity and charity and publie spirit which 
prompted the testatrix to provide and leave this large amount 
for the institution under consideration, but I want to call the 
attention of the House that we have passed the time where 
we take orphans and put them in orphan asylums. Every 
enlightened State in this country is providing for the care of 
orphans in some family preferably 
i Mr. KINDRED. Wil the gentleman yield fòr a brief ques- 

on? f 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a moment—preferably with relatives, 
and in New York City we are rapidly doing away with orphan 
asylums entirely. We provide about $5,000,000 a year for 
which we pay to the mother or some one of the family the 
same amount which it would cost the city to care for these 
little ones in an asylum. 

Here we are taking this generous gift, which provides for 
the care of foundlings, which is something entirely different, 
and for the care of women afflicted with cancer, and we are 
enlarging the powers of the institution, and we are making 
an orphan asylum out of it, which I hold was never the inten- 
tion of the testatrix. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not also true that in the city of New 
York and in other progressive cities that do humanitarian 
work broad powers are necessary for institutions like this in 
order that they may maintain and place children in families? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. I understand that. But we are 
giving them power to take these little infants and keep con- 
trol of them until they are 21 years of age. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I correctly caught the statement of the 
gentleman from New York, his position is that instead of 
putting destitute orphans into orphan asylums, we ought to 
employ their parents to take care of them? - 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; they would not be orphans if they 
had parents. I say that the home is the best institution for 
the care of orphans. And what we are trying to do in all 
the enlightened States is to give these children the benefit of 
home training and home surroundings. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman speaks of New York providing 
for these orphans by putting them in the hands of relatives and 
friends. California has been doing the same thing for years. 
Is it not the gentleman’s view that when you put a child in the 
care of friends, you are building up a valuable citizenry, 
whereas if you put them in an orphanage, you are making them 
dependent entirely on a public charitable institution until they 
are of age? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, You are giving each of them a number 
merely. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. ‘The gentleman recognizes the fact that 
institutions of this kind are necessary until the orphans can be 
placed in homes. The Masonic order is doing a great deal of 
that sort of thing. The children in my State, in my section, 
are put in there for not over a year and a half, pending the 
selection of a home. You do not have to give them over to the 
first person that comes along. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. I want to do away with the prin- 
ciple that gives any institution the right to keep the custody of 
any child placed in that institution until it is 21 years of age. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not necessary, when you place children 
in families, that some institution or somebody occupying a rela- 
tion in loco parentis should have some supervision over the 
child? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to get the children away from an 
institution. I want to get the children away from an asylum. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of the consideration of the next bill on 
the calendar we take up exclusively the bridge bills remaining 
on the calendar, with the hope that we may finish them to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the consideration of the next 
bill the House shall take up the bridge bills on the calendar 
before other bills are considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
it is now adjourning time. Why take up another bill now? 
We have committee meetings to attend to-night, some of us. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask unanimons consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that at the conclusion of the consideration of the next bill 
on the calendar, thereafter nothing but bridge bills shall be 
considered until the House adjourns. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I will withhold it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by the next bill on the 
calendar I meant the one following the Graham bill, 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE GIFT OF ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 152) to accept the gift of Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge for the construction of an auditorium in connection 
with the Library of Congress, and to provide for the erection 
thereof. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution be 
reported, so we may know what amendments have been put 
on it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows; 


Resolved, etc., That the offer of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, com- 
municated by the Librarian of Congress, and set out in the following 
language, to wit: 

“In pursuance of my desire to increase the resources of the music 
division of the Library of Congress and especially in the promotion 
of chamber music, for which I am making an additional provision 
in the nature of an endowment, I offer to the Congress of the United 
States the sum of $60,000 for the construction and equipment in 
connection with the Library, of an auditorium, which shall be planned 
for and dedicated to the performance of chamber music, but shall 
also be available (at the discretion of the Librarian and the chief 
of the music division) for any other suitable purpose, secondary to 
the needs of the music division.” 
be, and the same is hereby, accepted. 

Suc, 2. The Treasurer of the United States is hereby authorized to 
receive from the said Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge the above sum of 
$60,000, to receipt for it in the name of the United States of America, 
and to credit it on the books of the Treasury Department as a special 
fund dedicated to the purpose stated, and subject to disbursement 
for such purpose upon vouchers submitted by the Architect of the 
Capitol as provided in section 3. 

Sec. 3. The Architect of the Capitol is hereby authorized and 
directed, in consultation with the Librarian of Congress, and subject 
to the approval of the Joint Committee on the Library, and within 
the limit of the sum available, to prepare, or contract for the prepara- 
tion of, plans for the proposed auditorium and, within such limit, to 
construct, or contract for the construction of, such auditorium on 
land within or appurtenant to the Library, and to purchase in the 
open market the necessary equipment therefor; and upon proper 
vouchers to draw upon the said special fund for the expense of such 
plans, construction, and equipment. 

Sec. 4. Should other gifts be proffered applicable to the perfection 
or equipment. of the proposed structure for its intended uses, the 
Architect of the Capitol may, with the concurrence of the Librarian 
and approval of the Joint Committee on the Library, accept and apply 
them, any moneys so accepted being deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States, credited to the special fund, and disbursed as pro- 
vided herein for the original gift. 

Sec. 5. No contract shall be entered into or obligation incurred for 
the design, construction, or equipment of the structure in excess of 
the moneys actually available from the total of such gifts, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a ques- 
tion. Is this to be a separate building on the lot now occupied 
by the Congressional Library? 

Mr. LUCE. This is to be built within one of the courts of 
the Library. 

Mr. RAKER.- But the bill does not so provide. It provides 
for the erection of the building on land within or appurtenant 
to the Library. I am certain the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and no other Member of Congress would permit a little 
building ‘costing $60,000 to be erected on the grounds of the 
Congressional Library. 

Mr. LUCE. Absolutely not, and the Committee on the Li- 
brary would not give any approval of such a building. 

Mr. RAKER. This building is to be erected on the inside? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The bill does not so provide. It provides for 
the erection of the building on the grounds now occupied by 
the Congressional Library building. 

Mr. LUCE. Well, that is the understanding of the Com- 
mittee on the Library. The plans were shown in the lobby the 
other day and we have considered no other possibility. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman assures the House that this 
building is not to be erected on the outside of the Congressional 
Library as it is now built? 

Mr. LUCE. I think I am perfectly warranted in giving the 
gentleman that assurance. 

Mr. RAKER. May I ask the gentleman this other question? 
Is this room to be dedicated to music solely and can not the 
room be used for other public purposes? 

Mr. LUCE. The language of the gift expressly says that 
it may be used for other purposes, and it is the desire and 
the intention of the Librarian, and also the Committee on the 
Library, to use it for-other public purposes. 

Mr. RAKER. So if it were desired to use that room for some 
public meeting the Librarian would not deny the use of the 
room for that purpose? 

Mr. LUCE. He would not, and it would always be under the 
control of the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Including even a lecture on the climate of 
California, I suppose, ; 

Mr. RAKER. And probably lectures on prohibition, Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation, 


` The SPEAKER. The question is on the ‘third reading of 
the resolution, 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bridge bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER NEAR ARROW ROCK, MO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8610) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River near Arrow Rock, Mo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line Railroad Co., a corporation 
of the State of Missouri, and their successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Missouri River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
at or near the town of Arrow Rock, in the State of Missouri, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “ An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby. 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER NEAR ST. CHARLES, MO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3611) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River near St. Charles, Mo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the St. Louis-Kansas City Short Line Railroad Co., a corporation 
of the State of Missouri, and their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mis- 
souri River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, about 
4 miles south of west of the city of St. Charles, in the county of 
St. Charles, Mo., to a point in St. Louis County in said State, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
28, 1908. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT HANNIBAL, MO, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
$292) granting the consent of Congress to the city of Hannibal, 
Mo., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the city of Hannibal, Marion County, Mo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the city of Hannibal, Mo., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation at or near the city of Hannibal, Marion 
County, Mo., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “ An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
pill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10030) granting the consent of Congress to the Harris- 
burg Bridge Co., and its successors, to reconstruct its bridge 
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across the Susquehanna River at a point opposite Market 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10030) granting the consent of Congress to the Harris- 
burg Bridge Co., and its successors, to reconstruct its bridge across 
the Susquehanna River at a point opposite Market Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Harrisburg Bridge Co., a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Susquehanna River at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation and opposite Market Street, Harrisburg, in the 
county of Dauphin, in the State of Pennsylvania, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of ieoa over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 6, page 1, after the word “construct” eliminate the comma 
and insert the word “ or.” 


Thé committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS HUMPHREYS CREEK, NEAR SPARROWS POINT, MD. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10277) granting the consent of Congress to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. to construct a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or 
near the city of Sparrows Point, Md. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is. there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10277) granting the consent of Congress to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. to construct a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or near 
the city of Sparrows Point, Md. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and its successors and assigns, at any time within 
three years from the passage of this act, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across Humphreys Creek at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the city of 
Sparrows Point, in the county of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 3, page 1, strike out everything after “That the” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ times for commencing and completing the.” 

Line 4, page 1, strike out the line and insert in lieu thereof “con- 
struction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress.” 

Line 5, page 1, strike out the line and insert in lieu thereof “ ap- 
proved March 4, 1923, to be built by the Bethlehem.” 

Line 6, page 1, strike out the line and insert in lieu thereof “ Steel 
Co.“ 

Line 7, page 1, strike out everything after Humphreys Creek.“ 

Line 8, page 1, strike out the word “ navigation.“ 

Line 9, page 1, after the word “ Maryland,” change the period to a 
comma and add the following: “are hereby extended one and three 
years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof.” 

Strike out lines 10 and 11, page 1, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Sec. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly resery: 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill to extend-the time 
for the construction of a bridge across Humphreys Creek at or 
near the city of Sparrows Point, Md. 

BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10412} granting the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., its suecessors and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congres is hereby granted 
to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & Saint Louis Railroad Co, 
and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Little Calumet River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the village of 
Riverdale, in the county of Cook, in the State of Illinois, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 3, page 1, change “ Congres” to “ Congress.” 

Line 3, page 1, change the letter “t™ in the last word“ the" in the 
Une to a capital T.“ 

Line 4, page 1, strike out Saint” and insert in lieu thereof St.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Little Calumet River.” 


BEIDGE ACROSS THE MONONGAHELA RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10413) granting the consent of Congress to the County of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Monongahela River, at or near the borough of Wilson, in 
the County of Allegheny, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read tlie bill, as follows: 


A bill (10413) granting the consent of Congress to the county of 
Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Monongahela River at or near the borough of Wilson, in the 
county of Allegheny, in the State of Pennsylvania 
Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 

to the county of Allegheny, in the State of Pennsylvania, and its suc- 

cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Monongahela River, at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation, at or near the borough of Wilson, 
in the county of Allegheny, in the State of Pennsylvania, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 

struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 7 


Line 3, page 1, after “That the” strike out the rest of the line and 
insert in lieu thereof “act approved February 27, 1919, authorizing 
the,” 

Line 4, page 1, strike out “and its“ at the end of the line. 

Line 5, page 1, strike out “ successors and assigns,” at the beginning 
of the line, and “ maintain and operate” at the end of the line. 

Line 6, page 1, strike out “ and approaches thereto.” 

Line 7, page 1, strike out “at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation.” 

Line 9, page 1, after the word “ Pennsylvania,” strike out the rest 
of the line, and insert in Heu thereof “be, and the same is hereby.” 

Page 2, strike out the entire page and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “ revived and reenacted: Provided, That this act shall be 
null and void unless the actual construction of the bridge hereby 
authorized be commenced within one year and completed within three 
years from the date of approval hereof.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a fhird time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to revive 
and reenact the act entitled ‘Am act granting the consent of 
Congress to the county of Allegheny, Pa., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Monongahela River at or near 
the borough of Wilson, in the county of Allegheny, in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania,’ approved February 27, 1919.” 


BRIDGE ACROSS OHIO RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar vas the bill 
(H. R. 10467) granting the consent of Congress to the Hunting- 
ton & Ohio Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
highway and street-railway bridge across the Ohio River be- 


tween the city of Huntington, W. Va., and a point opposite in 
the State of Ohio: si 

The Clerk read the*title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Huntington & Ohio Bridge Co., Its successors and assigns, to con- ` 
struct, maintain, and operate a highway and street-railway bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Ohio River to a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, one end of said bridge being in the city of 
Huntington, W. Va., and the other end at a point in the State of Ohio 
opposite said city of Huntington, in accordance with the previsions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “ highway and street,” and page 
1, Une 6, strike out the word “ railway.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the Huntington & Ohio Bridge Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River between the city of Huntington, W. Va., and a point oppo- 
site in the State of Ohio.” 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE, NEAR HIDALGO, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10645) granting the consent of Congress to the Valley Bridge 
Co. for construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande, near 
Hidalgo, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10645) granting consent of Congress to the Valley Bridge 
Co. for construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande, near Hidalgo, 
Tex. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, 
granted to the Valley Bridge Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of Texas, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation across 
the Rio Grande, near Hidalgo, Tex., in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An aet to regulate the construction of bridges 
across navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That 
the consent of the proper authorities of the Republic of Mexico to the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of the bridge shall also be 
obtained, 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, $ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS OHIO RIVER BETWEEN AMBRIDGE AND WOODLAWN, PA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10648) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Ohio River between the municipalities of Ambridge and Wood- 
lawn, Beaver County, Pa. 3 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate bill 3643, an identical bill, and 
substitute it for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to substitute an identical Senate bili. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


An act (S. 3643) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Ohio River between the municipalities of Ambridge and Woodlawn, 
Beaver County, Pa. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Beaver, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, operate, and main- 
tain a bridge and appronches thereto across the Ohio River between the 
municipalities of Ambridge and Woodlawn, Beaver County, Pa., and at 
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a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the The dream of Louisiana, upon which Commonwealth 27 


provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MONONGAHELA RIVER, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10947) granting the consent of Congress to the county of 
Allegheny, Pa., to construct a bridge across the Monongahela 
River in the city.of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylyania, and 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Monongahela River at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation, approximately 1.2 miles above its 
junction with the Allegheny River, in the city of Pittsburgh, in the 
county of Allegheny, in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled“ An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approyed March 23, 
1906. 8 

Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALLEGHENY RIVER, ALLEGHENY, PA, 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11035) granting the consent of Congress to the county 
of Allegheny and the county of Westmoreland, two of the 
counties of the State of Pennsylvania, jointly to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Allegheny River at 
a point approximately 19.1 miles above the mouth of the 
river, in the counties of Allegheny and Westmoreland, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, otc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Allegheny and the county of Westmoreland, two of 
the counties of the State of Pennsylvania, and their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Allegheny River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, approximately 19,1 miles above the mouth of the river, 
in the counties of Allegheny and Westmoreland, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER CONTROL PROBLEM 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
Mississippi River control problem. 

The SPHAKBR. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to sub- 
mit to this Congress and through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to the American people a bill, which if enacted into law will 
undoubtedly prove a blessing to mankind and make for the 
building of an empire through a remade economic environ- 
ment. It is a bill to create a waterways and water resources 
commission, and should claim the attention and interest of 
thoughtful Americans throughout the country. I am certain 
that Members of Congress will hear from their constituents 
in regard to this measure, for I intend to order 5,000 copies 
of this address, which will include a copy of the bill and a 
copy of a paper written upon the subject matter by one of the 
great proponents of such à measure, Walter Parker, general 
manager New Orleans Association of Commerce, entitled, 
“Building an Empire Through a Remade Economie Environ- 
ment.” 8 
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States of the Union pour down irresistibly their flood waters, 
is to take care of those waters on their way to the sea and at 
the same time protect her people and their property from an 
annual invasion as it were, such as no other people in any 
age have had to confront and pass it on to destination, the 
great Gulf of Mexico, Like the Americans in all other sec- 
tions of the Union we of Louisiana have never quailed in the 
face of any danger and at the call of our country we have 
always answered “we are here.’ But we have a right to 
ask the Nation to protect us as far as that Nation can do so 
from unnecessary danger and peril. Particularly is this so 
when that peril may be converted into a blessing and what is 
now an appalling danger, changed into a situation which will 
make the great Mississippi Valley blossom as the rose through 
the enactment of a bill that will cause future generations of 
Americans to praise any Congress that has the foresight and 
the vision “to scatter plenty o'er a smiling land” and read 
the history and prosperity of a people in a Nation's eyes. 

I am city born, city reared, and a city dweller, but I can not 
refrain from the observation that the farmers of America are 
more keenly interested in mastering the floods which destroy 
their crops, ruin their property, and carry away the fertility 
of their farming land than they are or will be in any measure 
that is now before Congress or may be introduced in future 
sessions. They know that the extensive floods prevent cheaper 
water transportation, destroy goods in transit, and restrict the 
development of immense areas of fertile land. They know that 
if it were not for the extensive losses of soil through the erosion 
that they would use less fertilizer to renew the vitality of 
the soil. They know that every method, every scheme, every 
levee system yet offered has failed to bring the required 
security. They know that the prosperity and future of the 
great Mississippi Valley, the heart of America, depends abso- 
lutely on the mastery of the great flood. They have been 
warned by the United States Weather Bureau that a simulta- 
neous flood on the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, 
the St. Francis, and the Red Rivers would produce such a 
volume of flood waters in the lower Mississippi to combat 
which would be staggering to contemplate, and that this pos- 
sibility may occur through simultaneous rainfall over the re- 
gion named. 

I submit my bill and the brief in its behalf to the Congress 
and the American people. I have an abiding conviction and 
faith in America and her willingness to act intelligently on 
any matter that requires prompt and affirmative action when 
that matter is expressed through a measure that carries the 
proof of its own virtue and wisdom, and particularly when it 
is supported by a brief which is a masterpiece of analytical 
reasoning so clearly, powerfully, and convincingly setting forth 
not only the necessity for such a measure but for prompt 
favorable action upon it, also as to sweep from the field any 
doubting Thomas that might exist did we not have the benefit 
of this clear light. 

In view of the yastness of the subject, the wonders that will 
be performed through the enactment of this measure, and the 
illimitable blessings that will flow to mankind through the ac- 
complishment of its purposes and the empire of wealth, power, 
and energy that will be created in the Mississippi Valley I 
trust it will receive the consideration which my high hopes 
vision for it, I can say this with confidence and utterly with- 
out vanity. It is not my work; it is the giant of other men’s 
brains. 

The article by Mr. Parker is as follows: 

BUILDING AN EMPIRE TRAROUGH a REMADE ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT 


(By Walter Parker, General Manager, New Orleans Association of 
Commerce) ‘ 
In an address before the Tenth Annual National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in May, President W. P. Simpson, of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, pointed out the very great difference in results | 
accruing from the mere use of an existing economic environment for j 
the extraction of profits from endeavor, and the use of a scientifically 
developed economic environment as a basis upon which to build endur- 
ing business and industrial enterprise. 
There is food for thought for every man, woman, and child in the 
Mississippi Valley in what Mr. Simpson has said. 
It is obvious that commerce which must move to market by pack 
trains over mountain ranges can not yield the comforts and profits 
to the labor and enterprise engaged in it that commerce generated in 
a highly economic enyironment and moved to market by low-cost 
water transportation will yield. 
Similarly, the sawmill which denudes a forest and does not replant 
the trees can not hope to endure as does the sawmill which harvests 
its timber as a farmer harvests grain. 
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By the same process of analysis, we find that the so-called arid 
West is arid only because the rain which falls there is permitted to 
run off the fableland so rapidly that only a very small percentage 
can soak into soil. For this reason, there is no reserve moisture in 
the soil and plants die from drought between periods of rainfall. 
Meanwhile, the quick run-off has helped form freshets in the streams 
below and great floods in the main rivers leading to the seas. 

There is a remedy for this sort of thing. Through works of man, 
a large portion of each rainfall can be soaked into the ground or 
impounded for the use of plant life in dry weather. In this way 
land now classified as arid land can be changed into cultivable land, 
the washing away of top soil can be checked, and the formation of 
floods on the way to the sea can be reduced. Incidentally, this would 
mean a step toward stream-flow regulation—less water passing down 
as floods and more water in the dry season. This would mean im- 
proved navigation. 

There are many variations. 

Above Pittsburgh, the surplus flood waters of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny Rivers can be impounded in ravines and gorges by dams, and 
released gradually. Forests can be replanted on denuded areas, thus 
recreating the grass mat which retards the run-off from rain, permitting 
molsure to soak into the soil, and developing shade which retards the 
melting of the snow and ice in the spring. 

Such works by man mean, in the last analysis, the scientific develop- 
ment of an economic environment, the creation of new and better op- 
portunities for profitable endeavor. 

Through such works, many self-supporting homes can be created in 
the Mississippi Valley, where arid, denuded, or undraihed land stands 
to-day. And such homes can be given low-cost transportation to good 
markets through a developed use of the inland navigable waterways. 

On the way to market, efficient trade centers serving rail, water, 
and highways routes both ways, and at shipside a coordinated harbor 
serving as a market of deposit and interchange with an opportunity, 
such as New Orleans can offer, for the use by shippers and transporta- 
tion lines of the tax-free publicly owned and operated facilities, or 
leased facilities on publicly owned water frontage, or privately owned 
facilities on privately owned water frontage, are subject to the same 
character of scientific development, through which efficiency and econ- 
omy can be made to promote the general welfare on a large scale, 

Carrying such development throughout to its logical conclusion, the 
following results would be inevitable in the Mississippi Valley: 

Waste lands would become prosperous farms, 

Denuded lands would grow forests. 

Unused streams would convey commerce. 

Flood damage would be reduced. 

Supplies of food, raw material, and labor would be brought into close 
juxtaposition with low-cost transportation, 

There would be more commerce for the easy-grade railroads to handle. 

- And so, the only great region at this time capable of supplying 
world-needed products of mine, forest, field, and labor, and of absorbing 
raw materials of other lands sent in exchange—the Mississippi Valley— 
might proceed on its way to become an empire not alone of wealth 
and influence, but of comfort, happiness, and stable enterprise. 

An important step toward this goal is knowledge of this opportunity. 

That knowledge can be gained only through unprefudiced and un- 
biased investigation. 


Provision for such investigation and report to gate is 
made by the O'Connor bill, introduced in this, the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, second session. 

The O'Connor bill reads as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11795) to create a waterways and water resources 
commission 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission, to be known as the Waterways 
and Water Resources Commission, hereinafter called the commission, 
is hereby created, consisting of a chairman to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, one Member of the Senate 
to be appointed by the President of the Senate, one Member of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House, 
and one Member who shall be an economist and expert in matters 
relating to waterways and water resources as they affect agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial development. 

That to assist In carrying out the purposes of this act, the commis- 
sion may utilize the various agencies of the Government, and to 
facilitate and expedite such use, and promote cooperation, coordination, 
and economy in connection therewith, there is hereby created a 
Water Control Board, hereinafter called the board, consisting of the 
chairman of the commission, who shall be the chairman of the board, 
three assistant secretaries appointed, respectively, by the Secretaries 
of War, Interior, and Agriculture, one member who shall be chosen 
from the active or retired list of the Engineer Corps of the Army, one 
member who shall be a hydraulic engineer from civil life, and one 
member who shall be a hydroelectric engineer from civil life. 

The commission shall from time to time make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary and advisable to Sonea and define the 
duties of the board, 
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The commission is hereby authorized, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, and subject to the approval of 
the heads of the several executive departments concerned, to bring 
into coordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and con- 
structive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the several 
governmental departments of the United States and commissions 
created by Congress that relate to study, development, or control of 
waterways and water resources and subjects related thereto, or to the 
development and regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, with 
a view to uniting such services in investigating, with respect to all 
watersheds in the United States, questions relating to the development, 
improvement, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of inter- 
state and foreign commerce, including therein the related questions 
of irrigation, drainage, forestry, srid and swamp-land reclamation, 
clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, utiliza- 
tion of water power, prevention of soll erosion and waste, storage and 
conservation of water for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and 
domestic uses, cooperation of railways and waterways, and promotion 
of terminal and transfer facilities, to secure the necessary data, and 
to formulate and report to Congress, as early as practicable, a com- 
prehensive plan or plans for the development of waterways and the 
water resources of the United States for the purpose of navigation 
and for every useful purpose, and recommendations for the modifica- 
tion or discontinuance of any project herein or heretofore adopted. 
Any member appointed from the retired list shall receive the same 
pay and allowances as he would if on the active list, and no member 
selected from the public service shall receive additional compensation 
for services on said commission, and members selected from civil life 
shall receive compensation of $7,500 per annum, 

In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relating to 
any of the subjects, Investigations, or questions to be considered here- 
under, and in formulating plans, and in the preparation of a report 
or reports, as herein provided, consideration shall be given to all 
matters which are to be undertaken, either independently by the 
United States or by cooperation between the United States and the 
several States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, com- 
munities, corporations, and individuals within the jurisdiction, powers, 
and rights of each, respectively, and with a view to assigning to the 
United States such portion of such development, promotion, regule- 
tion, and control as may be undertaken by the United States, and to 
the States, political subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, 
corporations, and individuals such portions as belong to thelr respec- 
tive jurisdictions, rights, and interests. 

The commission is authorized to employ or retain and fix the com. 
pensation for the services of such engineers, transportation experts, 
experts In water development and ntilization, and constructors of eml. 
nence as it may deem necessary to make such investigations and ta 
carry out the purposes of this act. And in order to defray the ex- 
penses made necessary by the provisions of this act there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as Congress may hereafter 
determine, and the sum of $250,000 is hereby appropriated, available 
until expended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn on the Secretary 
of the Treasury by the chairman of said commission. 

The further sum of $250,000 is here appropriated, available until 
expended, to be ased by the commission to meet the special expendl- 
tures required for the making of a complete and comprehensive plan 
for the control of the floods and the application of the now wasted 
flood waters to beneficial productive purposes on the entire watershed 
of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers and their tributaries and 
source streams, and for the relief of the lower Mississippi Valley from 
the flood menace which now results from the uncontrolled floods 
poured down from the upper watersheds. 

The commission shall have power to make every expenditure reqni- 
site for and incident to its authorized work, and to employ in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the fleld such clerical, togal, engineering, 
artistic, and expert services as it may deem advisable, including the 
payment per diem in lien of subsistence for employees engaged in fleld 
work or traveling on official business, rent of offices in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, and the purchase of books, maps, and office 
equipment. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, prevent, or 
interfere with the completion of any survey, investigation, project, or 
work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted or authorized upon or 
for the improvement of any of the rivers or harbors of the United 
States or with legislative action upon reports heretofore or hereafter 
presented. 


The enactment of the 0 Connor bill will be the really great 
step forward in tue movement to develop a favorable economie 
environment in the Mississippi Valley of the first magnitude. 

In a brief in support ef such a measure, prepared by J. P. 
Kemper, C. E., the purpose and benefits of the bill are outlined 
in a most concise and intelligent manner, thus: 


The purpose of this bill is to supply the instrumentality for bringing 
about the conservation of the waters of this Nation in order that this 
divine gift might at all times be enjoyed as a blessing, 
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The world has been abundantly supplied with water, but the dis- 


tribution is not entirely equable. The topographical configurations of 
the earth's surface, by influence upon winds and temperatures, deter- 
mine that some localities are arid, some semiarid, and some humid, 

In the arid regions the unequal interval of the rainfall prevents the 
full advantage being had from the natural water supply; water runs off 
to-day which will be badly needed to-morrow. This adds to the already 
great difficulty of the streams in taking care of the waters from the 
humid regions during the rainy season. 

Great volumes of water are stored in the north in winter in the form 
of snow and ice, to be suddenly released by the first warm rains of 
spring, causing great damage by floods. 

Due to the vast area covered by the watersheds of large streams, a 
comprehensive solution of our national water problem can be had only 
through a national agency. For instance: The flood problem of the 
‘Mississippi River involves some 30 States and 41 per cent of the sur- 
face of the United States. It would be impossible for anything like a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject to be handled by local interests. 
Each locality is obliged to treat only that phase of the problem by which 
it is directly affected. That is what is happening now, and the results 
are most wasteful and ineffective, and frequently disastrous, We are 
treating symptoms and not the disease, Vast natural resources are 
being wasted and vast sums are being expended to aggravate this 
waste. Water is being forced into streams and rushed hurriedly to the 
sea in the spring—to be badly needed in the late summer and fall. In 
its course to the sea it wreaks great damage in payment for the outrage 
committed on hydrodynamic laws, 

The Newlands-Broussard river regulation bill was one of the most 
advanced measures ever presented to Congress. It was no doubt ahead 


of the times, and the war prevented its getting the consideration to 


which it was entitled. It could hardly be expected that the appro- 
priation of so large a sum of money would have been made in the face 
of a war, when there was so little general knowledge on the subject. 
There was, however, no reason for that portion of the bill which was 


passed creating the waterways commission to have been repealed two, 


years after its passage, without the commission having ever been 
appointed. 

The object of the present Dill is to start again what began in 1917 
and was lost in 1919, and, like the ant with the grain of corn, to try 
again, and, if necessary, again and again, until the goal is reached. 

This bill is certainly modest in its demands, It asks only that this 
Nation inform itself as to its water resources, with a view to con- 
verting them into assets where they are presently ever-increasing lia- 
bilities. There exists to-day no governmental organization authorized 
to do this, although there are many separate organizations whose 
functions bear directly upon the subject, I refer especially to the 
Department of Agriculture, the Forest Service, the Geological Survey, 
the Reclamation Service, the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
and the Mississippi River Commission. All of them have to do with 
water, but all are separate institutions acting independently of each 
other. If they could be made coordinate, an immense good would 
result. 

The proposed waterways commission is not designed to supplant or 
in any way thwart the operation of these governmental agencies. 
This commission is to have no authority. It is simply to study from 
a broader viewpoint than can be reached by any one agency, restricted 
as it is in its field of operation, and to report to Congress its findings 
with recommendations for a comprehensive plan of action. 

The lack of coordination, which this bill is expected to overcome, 
has since the development of our Nation began caused fabulous waste 
and loss. With our natural resources in rich lands, timber, minerals, 
flesh, fish, and fowl, coupled with our scarcity of population, the waste 
was not, until recently, noticeable. But suddenly we find that lands 
do not stay rich always and all of the available, naturally drained, 
rich agricultural land has been taken up. To increase production means 
expensive artificial fertilization, or reclamation of arid or flooded 
lands. We discover that three-fifths of our virgin forests are gone, 
and henceforth we must grow our timber. We discover that the cost 
of mining and transporting coal necessitates the use of water power 
which has heretofore gone to waste. 

We find that the supposed unlimited pastures of the West are rapidly 
becoming memories and cattle must be housed and fed. We find that 
wild animals, fowls, and fish must be conserved to prevent their ex- 
termination. 

Our population has reached that point where we can no longer be 
just gatherers of nature's harvests, but must henceforth produce all 
that we consume. 

In every economic question of this Nation our water supply takes 
a foremost position. Water, like fire, is a most useful servant but a 
fearful master. It is absolutely necessary that both be held under 
control in order that their benefits may be enjoyed. 

The flood policy for the Mississippi River has never been sufficiently 
comprehensive to afford a real solution. First, local levees on the 
lower river were built. These were gradually extended above and 
below New Orleans. First, by each owner leveeing his front, and later 
by organizations, such as levee boards, and, later still, with Govern- 
ment ald. 


The policy has been one of reclaiming the former swamp areas 
which were subject to overflow; and by confining the waters between 
Jevees the storage benefits bave been lost and the capacity of the 
river taxed beyond the restraining power of the levees. 

A stage has now been reached where the practical lmit of leveo 
heights is near at hand and the dangers from overflow are at least ag 
great as they were 50 years ago. It is easily apparent that a change 
from the policy of “levees only” of the present governing powers 
must be had or the valley is ruined. 

It is but logical to assume that if the water which causes the floods 
can be economically restrained and used in the upper reaches it is 
unwise to hurry it into the river by special drainage methods, where 
its sole effect will be injurious, 

It is well known that fall and winter plowing enhances the storage 
capacity for farming lands, so that the moisture from the winter 
rains can be held for the benefit of the crop. This is particularly 
necessary on hill lands and can be greatly enhanced by counter- 
plowing. A 

It is well known that trees, when they put out in the spring, 
absorb an enormous amount of water in the form of sap to make leaves 
and growth. Couple this with the increasing scarcity of timber and 
the advisability of using some of this water for reforestation 18 
apparent. 

It is also well known that there are large areas of arid lands which 
can be made fruitful if only water ean be had in the summer time. 
This should certainly suggest the advisability of holding some of that 
water back by suitably located dams for irrigation purposes. There 
are localities in the humid regions—such as Pittsburgh, for instance— 
where the spring freshets cause great damage and yet later in the 
season there is not enough water in the river for navigation. In 
such locations reservoirs naturally suggest themselves. It will per- 
haps be found that some of the reservoirs can be used for water 
power. If so, so much the better. It will lessen the flood-control cost. 

But, it is argued, all of these suggestions, if put into operation, 
would not solve the flood problem. Perhaps not by themselves, but 
they would certainly help; and if the direct benefits could be made 
profitable, the incidental beip to the flood cause of the lower river 
would be free of cost, 

It is more probable that additional reservoirs in the valley of the 
Mississippi below Cairo would be necessary to entirely solve the flood 
problem. Presently vast areas of land at the mouths of the tribu- 
taries are annually inundated from backwater due to the increased 
flood heights. Some of these areas could probably be economically 
converted into storage reservoirs, kept empty until the river reached 
its safe limit, and then be permitted to fill over a spill dam, thus 
skimming off the top of the flood, as it is the top of the flood that 
breaks the levees, 

It is most probable that the waters in these reservoirs conld be held 
and used for irrigation purposes on the adjacent lands as the flood 
recedes. Even under present conditions fair cotton and corn crops 
are sometimes made in the wake of the floods but, being late, they 
generally suffer from excessive drought in the late summer. If they 
could be irrigated it is most probable that first-class crops could be 
made. 

Even with all of this it may yet be that sufficient water has not 
been restrained and conserved to provent floods. Under the present 
3 of flood control the greatest flood danger is below Arkansas 

ty. 

The congestion from there down is greater than above. ‘There are 
many engineers who are confident that this congestion can be entirely 
overcome by means of a spillway in the vicinity of New Orleans, and 
an increased outlet through the Atchafalaya. 

Now, a highly important duty of this waterways commission will be 
to ascertain what constitutes a maximum record flood and how far 
the present flood control is short of providing for it. After that, 
determine the most feasible and economic plan for controlling it. This, 
with a view to turning these floods, now a menace, into useful agencies 
of profit, 

Within the various bureaus of the Government an immense amount 
of information is already available. It will be more a matter of co- 
ordinating than of original research, although some research work 
will be necessary. 

It is inconceivable that any valid opposition can arise to the passage 
of this bill. Its purposes are informatory for the benefit of Congress, 
in order that it may be better able to handle the most intricate engi- 
neering problem this Nation has ever taken hold of. 

Without the information that such a commission will bring together 
no intelligent comprehensive legislation can be passed. 

Water legislation has been generally characterized in the past as of 
the “pork-barrel” type, and the charge has not been wholly un- 
deserved, because it was necessarily piecemeal. The formation of this 
commission will eliminate “ pork barrel” legislation, because knowledge 
of the subject will always be at hand. 

There can be no conflict between this bill and the Wilson-Humphreys 
bill, because it is desirable that the levees be completed to the standard 
grade and cross section established in 1914 by the Mississippi River 
Commission and that standard be established as a probable maximum 
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flood height depending on spillways, outlets, reservoirs, forestation, and 
all other ayailable means to make up the deficiency between this stand- 
ard and a maximum flood and ultimately to reduce these flood heights 
and bank erosion and consequent expense of bank revetment. 

Water-power development carries a very special risk, due to the 
heavy initial investment involved and the consequent heavy carrying 
charges in the early years of operation—charges very often difficult to 
meet at rates which either public authorities or the requirements of a 
rapid extension of business will permit. It is important, therefore, that 
all other risks which can be anticipated should, be avoided, for it must 
be recognized that every known risk adds to the cost of the service and 
to the price which must be charged. It is the intent of the water 
power act, and it will be the purpose of its administration, to place 
no burden upon water-power developments, to inject no risk into their 
operation, that can not show a compensating public advantage sufficient 
to justify the public payment of any added cost. 

To see just why this is significant it will be necessary to review the 
circumstances surrounding the whole problem of our national water- 
power development and to remember again just what that problem has 
been. The attention of the general public in the United States was 
first called sharply to the subject of the proper use of water power 
under the control of the United States when President Roosevelt burst 
out characteristically with his assertion of the public’s interest in 
conserving the country’s natural resources. 

There was immediately a wave of popular approval of his attitude, 
and the subject was kept to the front of the public mind by the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot controversy a few years later. Indeed, it has never 
died out entirely, although the momentous events of the last six years 
have pushed it far into the background. It has on occasion even been 
used to define the difference between a progressive and a reactionary in 
politics, But the public, or at least the millions who constitute the 
newspaper-reading public and form the source of that powerful force, 
“public opinion,” has never thought very deeply on the development 
problem involved in conservation programs. Its idea has been rather 
vaguely stated, that we ought not to allow certain large capitalists to 
make use of national resources fully and freely without check or regu- 
lation, but that these resources, belonging to all the people, should 
somehow be kept for the benefit of all the people, including all the 
people's descendants. The feeling was natural enough, and when the 
proposition was vigorously advanced by President Roosevelt he had no 
difficulty in establishing it as a national policy. 

But that policy, in so far as it meant restriction on investors, was 
merely negative. It simply said: “ These resources are ours and are 
not going to be wasted to-day, leaving the next generation with nothing 
of value left.” Except in certain instances, it did not provide for 
active development by the Government, and it looked with suspicion on 
any attempts by private capital to push development. The result was 
naturally that development pretty largely came to a standstill. Capital 
is notoriously timid and it is not given to rushing into situations where 
a suspicious or hostile public opinion may at any time bring destructive 

legislation. Whatever may be said of the water itself, a great dam and 
electric power station is anything but fluid from an inyestor’s stand- 
point, and capital put into them is there to stay. So that water has 
kept running over the rocks year after year and winding on to the sea 
without let or hindrance from dam or turbine, and the natural sites for 
great power houses have remained as primeval as in the days of the 
mound builders. The waterfalls were conserved, but another resource 
was being wasted at a tremendous rate. We were zealously guarding 
our inexhaustible source of power and wantonly destroying our very 
limited exhaustible ones of coal, oil, and gas. And as this became more 
clearly evident another pressure of public opinion arose, which insisted 
that something be done by which the forever-running streams could be 
made to do part of the work that was being performed by the com- 
paratively short-lived giants from underground. The result of these 
two pressures of public opinion has been the new water power act. 

Without going into the details of the act, it may be said that to an 
ordinary observer at least it seems to have solved the water-power de- 
velopment problem yery well theoretically. How it will work out in 
practice remains to be seen. The problem of which it poses as the solu- 
tion was not an easy one. Here on the one hand stood the public, and 
over there stood the capitalist, and each one of them was a burnt 
child dreading the fire. The public has known from much experience 
how far unscrupulous capital will go, if given a free hand, and the 
capitalist knows that no one is going to look out for him if he does not 
look out for himself. And so the two parties eyed each other, mutually 
suspicious, the Government fearful of giving the investor too much 
leeway and the capitalist fearful of the results of too much Govern- 
ment control, while a growing public opinion demanded that something 
be done. How were the two parties to come to a mutual understand- 
ing? The answer is incorporated in the water power bill, and 1s its 
central feature. It simply creates a continuing commission and gives 
it very broad and far-reaching powers, and under certain conditions, 
definitely prescribed in the act, permits it to come to terms with any 
given investor who proposes to develop any given water power. So far 
as the investor is concerned, the chief feature of the fixed conditions 


set out in the act is that he is reasonably assured of a fair return on 
his investment without being allowed to make excessive profits, and 
the chief danger to his investment lies in the possible lack of intelli- 
gence or fairness of future members of the commission, The commis- 
sion has full powers of regulation and control, and if it should adopt 
a stupid or hostile policy it could come near wrecking a water-power 
investment. But the commission is composed of three members of the 
Cabinet, all holding their places ex officio, and there is no reason to 
suspect that it will interpret its powers in too illiberal a spirit. 

But it is obvious that whatever element of risk remains lies with the 
investor and not with the Government. From the standpoint of the 
public, the chief danger has been that an incompetent company would 
obtain the right to develop a water-power site and then would proceed 
to put in an inadequate installation, or one that costs far more than 
it should, and take its profits out of high rates to the consumer of its 
power. In other words, it would simply take over from the Govern- 
ment a natural monopoly and develop it wastefully and extravagantly, 
making the public pay. Assuming an honest and intelligent commis- 
sion, that is impossible under the act. The “concession” which the 
commission is empowered to grant runs for 50 years, and it fixes the 
annual charges which the investor is required to pay to the Govern- 
ment for the whole of that period, with the sole limitation that such 
charges must be reasonable. For the first 20 years these charges are 
to be adjusted from time to time, so that the investor shall not make 
excessive profits, and for the next 30°years he is required to set aside 
for amortization purposes a certain specified part of his earnings over 
and above a fair return on his actual invested capital. There is thus 
no chance for the investor to jack up charges to a helpless community 
and draw in heavy profits. Moreover, at the end of the 50 years he 
may be required to turn over his whole property to the Government, 
getting in return only what he has actually put into the project. So 
he would also have no incentive to charge excessive rates in order to 
Increase the value of his project with an eye to future sale, Ag long 
as the commission attends to its business, therefore, the Government 
and the consuming public served by the power station are fully pro- 
tected. 

The investor's risk manifestly lies not in the terms of the water 
power act but in its administration. If he has enough confidence in 
the present commission and all future commissions that will function 
during the 50 years of his permit, he will go ahead and place his 
harness on the falling water. He will, of course, still haye the usual 
risks attending any business enterprise, but the impossibility of making 
huge profits will tend to keep out the speculator and promoter and 
attract only those investors who have full confidence in their own 
business and technical ability. It is because he is at the mercy of the 
commission that any indication of appreciation on the part of the com- 
misslon of the investor's situation is especially reassuring. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 10532) granting the consent of Congress to the State 


of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Columbia River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Washington, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Columbia River, at a point suitable to the interests of nayigation, 
within or near section 11 in township 36 north, of range 37 east of 
Willamette meridian, in the State of Washington, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 


Line 8, page 1, strike out the word“ meridan“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ meridian.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10533) granting the-consent of Congress to the State of 
Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Columbia River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be ft enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Washington, its successors and assigns, to construtt, matii- 
tnin, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Columbia 
River at a point sultable to interest of navigation, approximately 1 
mile south of the town of Chelan Falls, in the State of Washington, 
in actordunce with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
inte the construction of bridges over navigable waters, approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sxe. 2, That the right to. alter, amend, or repeal this act 18 hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 1, Une 6, strike out “interest” and insert “ the interests.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
COMPLETION OF DAM ACROSS THE RED RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10596) to extend the time for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a dam across the Red River of the 
North, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, es follows: 

Be tt onacted, cto., That the time for commencing and comploting the 
construction of the dam authorized by act of Congress approved Janu- 
ary 31, 1923, to be built by the cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and 
Bast Grand Forks, Minn., or either of them, across the Red River of 
the North, at or near the cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and East 
Grand Forks, Minn., is hereby extended for a period of two years. 

Sue. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Line 8, page 1, change the word time to times.“ 

Line 9, page 1, after the word “ Minnesota," strike out the word 
“js and insert the word “are” in lieu thereof. 

Line 1, page 2; after“ Bec. 2," insert the word That“ and change 
the capital letter “T in the word “the” to a small “t” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, N. DAK. 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10688) granting the consent. of Congress to the State of 
North Dakota to construct a bridge across the Missouri River 
between Williams County and McKenzie County, N. Dak. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

De tt enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of North Dakota to constract, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at n point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Williston, in the 
county of Williams, in the State of North Dakota, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1908. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER, N. DAK. 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10089) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of North Dakota to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between Mountrail County and McKenzie County, N. Dak. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no chjection. 

The Olerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of North Dukota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approsches thereto across the Missouri River at ea point 
suliuble to the interests of navigation at or near Sanish, in the 
county of Mountrail, lu the State of North Dakota, in accordance with 


the provisions of the act entitled An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 28, 1900. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act fs hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
PRIVATE DRAWBRIDGE ACROSS LOCK NO. 4, WILLAMETTE FALLS, OREG. 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11030) to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
private drawbridge over and across Lock No. 4 of the canal 
and locks, Willamette Falls, Olackamas County, Oreg.,” ap- 
proved May 81, 1921. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, oto., That the act approved May 81, 1921, authorising 
the Crown Willamette Paper Co,, a corporation, subject to the approval 
of the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, and to such con- 
ditions as they may prescribe, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
private drawbridge, connecting the units of its industrial plant, over 
and across Lock No. 4 of the canal and locks, Willamette Falls, 
Cinckamas County, Oreg, and to use the canal right of way for abut- 
ments or other construction work, be, and the same is hereby, reyived 
and reenacted: Provided, That this act shall be null and vold unless 
the actual construction of the bridge hereby authorized is commenced 
within one year and completed within three years from the date of 
approval hereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, RAMSEY AND HENNEPIN 
COUNTIES, MINN. -+ 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11036) extending the time for the construction of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River in Ramsey and Hennepin 
588 Minn., by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, oto, That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
February 16, 1924, to be built by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., its successors and assigns, across the Mississipp! River, 
within or near the city limits of St. Paul, Ramsey County, aud Minne- 
apolis, Hennepin County, Minn., the hereby extended two years and 
four years, respeetively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “extended,” strike out the word 
„two“ and insert the word “ one.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “years” at the beginning of the 
line and insert the word “year,” and strike out the word “ four” and 
insert the word “ three.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. The bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK RIVER, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(EL R. 9827) granting the consent of Congress to the county of 
Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the eity of Rockford, in 
said county in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, : 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city of Rock- 
ford, in sald county, in the State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Kock River at 
n point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the extension of 
Auburn Street in said city of Rockford and in section 13, township 44 
north, range 1 east of the third principal meridian, in the county of 
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Winnebago and State of Illinois, In accordance with the provisions of | La., and in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled An 


the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable Waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

With the following committee amendment! 

Page 1, Une 3, strike out “consent of Congress Is hereby granted to 
the county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city of Rock- 
ford, in said connty, in the State of IIlinols, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation” and insert in lieu 
thereof “times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge authorized by act of Congress approved January 31, 1923, to be 
bullt by the county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city 
of Rockford, in the State of Hinois, across the Rock River.” 

Page 2, Hine 6, strike ont “in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906," and insert, “are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval 
hereof,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


The title was amended to read: “A bill to extend the time for the 
construction of a bridge across the Rock River in the State of Illinois.“ 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW, MOREHOUSE PARISH, LA. 

The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 9820) granting the consent of Congress to the Louisiana 
Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at cach of the following- 
named points In Morehouse Parish, La.: Vester Ferry, Ward 
Ferry, and Zachary Ferry. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute the Senate bill 3622, of similar title, for 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State Highway Commission of Loulsiana to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Bayou 
Bartholomew, at a point sulfable to the interests of navigation, and 
in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regu- 
Inte the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1006, at or near each of the following-named points in 
Morehouse Parish, La.: Vester Ferry, Ward Ferry, and Zachary Ferry. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana, 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Witson of Louisiana: Line 3, page 1, before 
the word “State” at the end of the line, insert the words “ police 
jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed fo, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OUACHITA RIVER, NEAR MONROE, LA. 


The next bridge bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9821) granting the consent of Congress to the Louisiana 
Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ouachita River at or near Monroe, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask nnanimous 
consent to substitute the bill S. 3621 of similar title for the 
House bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State Highway Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ouachita River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Monroe, 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 


act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 22, 1908. $ 

Sve. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered 
third time, and passed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, GEORGETOWN, MISS. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bin 
(H. R. 9825) granting the consent of Congress to the Great 
Sonthern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania doing business in the State of Mississippi, to construct a 
railroad bridge across Pearl River at approximately 134 miles 
north of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of Penn- 
sylyania doing business in the State of Mississippi, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Pearl River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, approximately 134 miles north of Georgetown, 
in the State of Mississippi, and in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906, 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, Ine 3, after the word “ the,” strike out down to and includ- 
ing the word “navigation,” in line 8, and Insert: “Times for com- 
mencing and compléting the construction of a bridge authorized by Con- 
gress approved January 31, 1923, to be bulit by the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. across the Pearl River at.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ Mississippi," strike out “and in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters, approved March 
23, 1906," and insert “are hereby extended one and three years, re- 
spectively, from the date of approval hereof.” 


The question was taken and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across Pearl River at 
approximately 144 miles north of Georgetown, in the State of 
Mississippi.” 

BRIDGE ACROSS BULL CREEK, NEAR EDDY LAKE, 8. ©. 


The next business on the Unanimous Consent Calendar was 
the bill (H. R, 10152) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Huntley-Richardson Lumber Co., a corporation of the State 
of South Carolina, doing business in the said State, to con- 
struct a railroad bridge across Bull Creek at or near Eddy 
Lake, in the State of South Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Huntley-Richardson Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of 
South Carolina, doing business in said State, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, malntain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches 
thereto across Bull Creck, at a point suitable to the interest of navl- 
gation, at or near a point on said Bull Creek, known as Eddy Lake, 
in the State of South Carolina, in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1006, 

Src, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word“ interest and insert the word 
“ interests.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COOSA RIVER, AT GADSDEN, ALA. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(U. R. 10887) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 


to be read a third time, was read the 


1925 
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Alabama, through its highway department, to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River, at Gadsden, Btowah County, 
Ala., on State road No, 1, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair kears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it onacted, cto, That the consent of Congress Is hercby granted 
to the State of Alubninn, through its highway department, and its suc- 
CossOrs und assigus, th construct, maintain, and operate 4 bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Coosa River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Gadsden, In the county of Htowah, in 
the State of Alabama, iu accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act te regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
Waters.“ approved Murch 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The committee amendment was rend, as follows: 
Page 1. line 4, after the word “Alabama.” strike out.“ through its 
highway department, and ite snecessors and assigus.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The LHI as ameuded was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read “ Granting the consent 
of Cougress to the State of Alabama to construct a bridge 
across the Coosa River, at Gadsden, Etowah County, Ala.” 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE WHITE RIVER NEAR BATESVILLE, ARK, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
625) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge across 
the White River at or near Batesville, Ark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An net (S. 625) t extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
across the White River at or near Batesville, Ark, 

Bo it enacted, ett., That the thier for commencing and completing 
the construction of u Uridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
July 1,1922, to be built by the county of Independence, State of Arkan- 
sas, across White River at or vear Ratesville, in such county, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval 
hereof. 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repen? this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to he read a third time. was read the 
third time, and passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS PEND W'OKZILLE RIVER, BONNER COUNTY, IDAHO 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 11066) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Pend d'Oreille River, Bonner County, Idaho, at the New- 
port-Priest River road crossing, Idaho, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPRAKBR. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bo it engsten, etc., That the Interstate Evginecring & Construction 
Co.. of Priest River, Tdaho, a corporation of the State of Washington, 
with Its principal aeg at Newport, Wast, and authorized to do bust. 
ness In the State of Idaho, tts legal representatives or assigns, are 
hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate n bridge across 
the Pend Oreille River in Bonner County, Tdabo, at a polni suitable 
to the Interests of navigation, and at the Newport-Priest River road 
crossing, Idaho, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to reguiate the construction of bridges over uavigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, 

The committee ameudments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, lino 10, after the word at.“ Insert the words “or near.” 

Page 2, after line 4, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sue. 2. The States of Idabo and Washington, or elther of them, or 
any political subdivision or subdivisions thereof, within or adjoining 
which suld bridge is located, may at any time acquire all right, title, and 
interest in said bridge aod the approaches thereto constructed under the 
authority of this act for the purpose of maintaining and operating such 
bridge os a free bridge by the payment to the owners of the reasonable 
value thereof, not to exceed in any event the construction cost thereof: 
Provided, That the sald State or States, or political subdivision or divt- 
sions, may operate such bridge as a toll bridge not to exceed five years 
from date of acquisition thereof.” 

Fage 2, line 16, strike out ‘Sec. 2“ and insert “ Sec, 3,” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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[After a panse.] The 


[After a panse.] The 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER, WASH. 


The next business in order on the Consent Calendar was the 
bill (S. 3642) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Columbia River at Kettle Falls, Wash, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Do it enactod, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Washington, or Its assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Columbia River, at 
a point sultable to the interests of navigation, at or near Kettle Malls, 
and between Ferry County and Stevens County, Wash., in secordance 
with the provistons of an act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

See. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this net Is hereby ox- 
preasly reserved, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, aud passed, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bridge bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


The next business in order on the Consent Calendar was the 
hill (5. 3428) anthortzing the construction of oa bridge across 
the Ohio River to connect the city of Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
the village of Fullerton, Ky. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re tt enacted, cte., That the Fullerton & Portsmouth Bridge Co.. a 
corporation orgunized and existing under the laws of the State of 
Kentucky, its successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto acroxs the Ohio 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, to a point In 
Greenup County, Ky., nesr the village of Fullerton, from a point near 
the central portion of the city of Portsmouth, county of Scioto, In the 
State of Oblo, iu accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters; 
approved March 23, 1006, 

See. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is horeby 
expressly reserved, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read tie 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKDR. The Clerk will report the next bridge bill æ 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAVANNAH RIVER 


The next business in order.on the Consent Calendar was the 
bill (II. R. 11168) granting the consent of Congress to S. XI. 
McAdams, of Iva, Anderson County, S. C., to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River. 

The tithe of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Bo it cnocted, cte, That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to S. M. McAdams and his assigns, of Iva, Anderson County, S, C., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Savannah River, at a point sultable to the interests of 
navigation, near Sanders Ferry or Crafts Ferry, between Iva, 8. CL, and 
Elberton, Gu, in accordance with the provisions of the uct entitled 
“An net to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 28, 1906. : 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repent this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The qnestion is on the eugrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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iiir SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bridge 
bill, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


The next business. in order on the Consent Calendar was 
the bill (H. R. 10130) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Tennessee River at or near the city of De- 
catur, Ala. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it ciacted, etc., That the Limestone-Morgan Bridge Co., a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of Alabama, its suc- 
consors an assigns, be, and Is hereby, authorized to construct, main- 
talin, and operate a highway and interurban railway bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Tennessee River at or near the city 
of Deeatur, Aln., at a point suituble to the interest of navigation, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
23, 1900: Provided, however, That reasonable rates of toll may be 
charged and received for passage over said bridge, no rates for the 
passage of a single passenger on an interurban train to exceed 25 
cents. 

Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is Lereby 
expressly reserved, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


On page 1, Hne 3; after the word “the,” insert “act approved No- 
vember 19, 1919, authorizing the.” 

On page 1, Hne 4, after the word “company,” strike out the words 
“a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Alabama, its 
tzuccessors and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized.” 

On page 1, line 9, after the word “ Alabama,” strike out the words 
“at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled Au act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1006: Provided, 
however, That reasonable rates of toll may be charged and received 
for passage over said bridge, no rates for the passage of a single pas- 
senger on an interurban train to exceed 25 cents,“ and Insert be, and 
the same is hereby, revived and reenacted ; Provided, That this act shall 
be null and void unless the actual construction of the bridge hereby 
authorized be commenced within one year and completed within three 
years from the date of approval hereof. 

"Sec. 2. The State of Alabama shall have the right and power at 
ony time after such authorization is granted to acquire said bridge and 
approaches thereto constructed under the authority of this act at a 
reasonable price, such price not to exceed in any event the actual neces- 
sary cost thereof, less reasonable depreciation, Prorided, That the said 
State of Alabama shall operate and maintain the same as a free bridge, 
elther immediately upon acquiring it or after collecting tolls thereon 
for such period as may be necessary to reimburse the State the cost of 
ite acquisition and to meet the necessary repair, maintenance, and 
operation costs during such period.” 

On page 3. line 1, strike out the figure 2“ and insert in Hen thereof 
the Signre 3,“ and strike out the words “That the“ and insert 
The.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is ọn the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to revive and reenact 
the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Tennessee River at or near the city of De- 
catur, Ala.’ approved November 19, 1919.“ 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I believe that ends the 
series. 

I ask unanimous consent that on next Thursday, between 
8 and 11 p. m., it shall be in order to consider bilis on the Pri- 
yate Calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That inelndes, as I understand 
it, all bills on the Private Calendar, without reference to the 
committee they come from? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 
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The SPEAKER. And to begin where they left off last time? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. To begin where they left off the 
last time, and to run from 8 o'clock until 11. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would not like to object and I do not think 1 shall, but we 
are worked to death now. Yesterday was the Sabbath, yet 
I worked all day long, I worked until after 12 o'clock last 
night. We had an important committee meeting this morn- 
ing and we have another one to-night. We are holding com- 
mittee meetings and subcommittee meetings nearly every day 
and night. In just a few days we in the House are going to 
be resting on our oars; we will have sent all of our supply 
bills to the Senate, and we will not haye a thing to do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can say to the gentleman that there 
will be plenty to do. 

Mr, BLANTON. What is the use of working us to death just 
now without any need for it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not believe it would be possible to 
work the gentleman from Texas to death. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; it would. I feel it is bearing down 
heavily on all the Members with the work we are having to 
do. I feel it my duty to be here on the floor as a Member of 
Congress when the House is in session, and I would bate to 
miss the important committee work at hearings. The gentle- 
man from Ohio may not know it, but there are bills involying 
$40,000,000 or $80,000,000 and possibly $100,000,000 that are 
reported and before our subcommittees, There are bills now 
before our subcommittees which change the fundamental con- 
stitutional law of the land through the action of Congress. 
They onght to have some attention in committees, if they are 
to be defeated. Does not the gentleman think we should pro- 
viđe these night sessions after we get our supply bills out of 
the way? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to the gentleman that I am 
not particularly interested myself, but a number of gentlemen 
have asked me to try to fix some night this week for the 
consideration of the Private Calendar, and I know of no night 
that wonld be convenient except Thursday. As I say, it is 
not a matter in which I am particularly Interested. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman put it off until next 
week? I am not going to object, but I hope the gentleman 
will put this off until some night next week. We will be hay- 
ing some important hearings day and night this week; we are 
going to be very busy on committee work day and night this 
week. I will not objeet, but I hope the gentleman, under 
those circumstances, will put this off until next week. It will 
not delay these bills; we pass them, they go to the Senate, 
and the Senate takes them up and passes them without read- 
ing. Not long ago I think they passed 136 bills at one sitting. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think, under the circumstances, I had 
better allow this request to stand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, In fairness to those bills on the 
Private Calendar, bills which have been on that calendar for a 
long time and have had no chance for a second consideration, I 
would suggest that when we reach the point in the considera- 
tion of the calendar where bills have been submitted since the 
date of our last meeting on the Private Calendar, we return to 
the beginning of the calendar. The later bills should not have 
preference over those that have been on the calendar very 
much longer, and in order to not give them a preference 
we should eventually return to the earlier part of the calendar 
and give those bills a chance. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is, only those bills unobjected to? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to that suggestion? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. You will not reach that point 
Thursday night. 

Mr. TILSON. If such bills are not reached of course no 
preference will be shown. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair would like to make a statement. 
The Chair is informed that while absent to-day a decision 
made by the Chair was cited from the Recor of December 8 to 
the effect that a bill reported which has an appropriation 
in it when the committee reporting it is not authorized to ap- 
propriate is not in order. 

The Chair thinks it is a fair inference from what the Chair 
said at that time that it could be cited to that effect, and the 
Chair wishes to state that that was obviously a careless state- 
ment on the part of the Chair. It contradicted what the Chair 
had previously ruled, and the Chair does not wish it to be 
held as a precedent. ` 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do 
new adjourn. 
‘The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 20, 1925, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

708. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary ef the Treasury, transmitting report as to rents received 
from properties located on sites of proposed public buildings 
purchased by the United States Government in Washington, 
D. C., was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures on Public Buildings. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEDS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII; 

Mr. SHREVE: Committee on Appropriations. H, R. 11753. 
A Dill making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1245). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs, S. 369. An 
act to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief of Indians 
occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or Califor- 
nia,” approved March 4, 1913; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1246). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN;: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 746. An act providing for the development of hydroelectric 
energy at Great Falls; with amendments (Rept. No. 1247). 
Neferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10025. 
A bill to provide for the permanent withdrawal of certain de- 
scribed lands in the State of Nevada for the use and benefit of 
the Indians of the Walker River Reservation; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. Ne. 1248). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11361. 
A bill to provide for exchanges of Government and privately 
owned lands in the additions to the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., by Executive orders of January 8, 1900, and November 
14, 1901; without amendment (Rept. No. 1249). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 4548, A bill authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
acquire, by condemnution or otherwise, a certain tract of land 
in the District of Columbia for the enlargement of the pres- 
eut site of the Bureau of Standards; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1251). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McKENZIE; Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11445. A bill to amend the national defense act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1253), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 876. An 
act to provide for the disposition of bonuses, rentals, and roy- 
alties received under the provisions of the act of Congress en- 
titled Au act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, 
oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved 
February 25, 1920, from unallotted lands in Executive order 
Indian reservations, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1254). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MICHENER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 728. 
A bill to amend the national prohibition act, as amended and 
supplemented; with amendments (Rept. No. 1257). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 11749, A 
bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors; withont amendment (Rept. 
No. 1244). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5064: A 
bill authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter 
Stephenson, United States Army (retired), to the position and 
rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the United States 
Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 1250), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2646. A bill for the 
relief of Ida Fey; without amendment (Rept. No. 1252). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FREDERICKS: Committee on War Claims: S. 1725. 
An act for the relief of Rubie M. Mosley; with an amendment 
— No. 1255). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8889. A bill 
for the relief of M. Castanola & Son; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1256), Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11749) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Nayy, and certain soldiers and sailors of 
Wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors; committed to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 11750) to amend certain 
laws of the District of Columbia, to provide a complete code 
of insurance laws regulating all kinds and forms of insurance 
business of every nature whatsoever now and hereafter to be 
transacted in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 11751) to provide for the 
enlargement of the winter game (elk) reserve in the State of 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 11752) to provide for ex- 
tension of payment on homestead entries on ceded lands of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation, State of Montana, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H, R. 11758) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary, und for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

By Mr. GARBNR: A bill (H. R. 11754) to amend subdi- 
vision (a) of section 301, part 1 (estate tax), title 3, of the 
revenue act of 1924; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota; A bill (H. R. 11755) limit- 
ing the provisions of the act of August 29, 1916, relating to 
the retirement of captains in the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH; A bill (H. R. 11750) to authorize payments 
for municipal improyements on reclamation projects, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 11757) to amend section 4445, 
title 52, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, us 
amended by an act approved March 23, 1900, relating to the 
licensing of officers of steam vessels; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. COLE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11758) to enlarge, 
extend, and remodel the post-office building at Marshalltown, 
Towa, and to acquire additional land therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WINTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 324) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution providing for the 
apportionment of the Representatives and direct taxes among 
the several States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 325) 
extending the time during which certnin domestic animals 
which have crossed the boundary line into foreign countries 
may be returned duty free; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. BLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 326) estedlish- 
ing a commission for the participation of the United States in 
the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Battle of Yorktown and surrender, authorizing un appro- 
priation to be utilized in connection with such: observance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the cibrary, 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Memorial of the senate of the State of 
Oklahoma, requesting Congress to pass 8. 33 or H. R. 6484, 
designed to give relief to disabled emergency officers as pro- 
vided in said bills; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
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By Mr. GARBER: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
Oklahoma, requesting Congress to pass S. 33 or H. R. 6484, 
designed to give relief to disabled emergency officers as pro- 
vided in said bills; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SWANK: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
Oklahoma, requesting Congress to pass S. 33 or H. R. 6484. 
designed to give relief to disabled emergency officers as pro- 
vided in said bills; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 11759) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joe Lowdermilk, jr.; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 11760) granting an increase 
of pension to len Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CANNON; A bill (H. R. 11761) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Yeater; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11762) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie M. Taskay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bil (H. R. 11763) granting an increase of 
pension to Dlizabeth L. Conklin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 11764) granting an increase 
of pension to Axcie K. Rathburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11765) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Susan M. Mozley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11766) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Upton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11767) granting a pension to Maggie Fitz- 
maurice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11768) granting a pension to Ethel Cooter; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11769) granting a pension to Isaac Poe; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11770) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Crank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11771) granting 
a pension to Mahalia A. Roberson; to the Committee on Iu- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 11772) granting a pension to 
Cora B. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP; A bill (H. R. 11778) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah I. Axline; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 11774) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucinda F. Benson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 11775) for the relief of Laban 
H. Davies; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (II. R. 11776) 
granting an increase of pension to May Pennington; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11777) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Mills; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11778) granting an increase of pension to 
Claudia B. Tribble ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11779) granting an increase 
of pension to Elnora S. Halligan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 11780) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha A. Bechtel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11781) to cor- 
rect the military record of Stephen L. Noland; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SITES: A bill (H. R. 11782) granting a pension to 
Frank L. Rider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11783) granting a pension to 
Orrilla Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R: 11784) granting an increase of pension 
to Electa Bellen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting an Increase 
5 pension to Jane Leist; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11786) for the 
relief of Albert L. Loban; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (II. R. 11787) to extend the 
benefits of the United States employees’ compensation act of 
3 7, 1916, to Clara H. Nichols; to the Committee on 
aims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11788) granting 
an increase of pension to Virginia Gordon; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11789) granting an Increase of pension 
to Addie E. Keith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 11790) granting a pen- 
sion to Rose McKenzie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 408) providing 
for emergency clerks during the illness of the present incum- 
bents; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3485. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Cook County (Iu.) 
Association of the American Legion, Department of Dlinois, 
favoring a universal draft law; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3486. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the George Close Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., recommending an increase in postal rates 
on all classes of mail except first class; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

8487, Also, petition of Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, recommending early and favorable consid- 
eration of the migratory bird refuge public shooting ground 
bill (H. R. 745) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

‘488. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution for investigation of gov- 
ernmental leased lands in Oklahoma passed by Oklahoma 
school-land lessees of Key County; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

3489. Also, letter from Federal Custodian Service Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif,, asking the support of Shreve bill 
(H. R. 8352) to readjust salaries of the custodian employees; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

3490. Also, letter from H. ©. Lust & Co., Chicago, III., pro- 
testing against the reduced appropriation of the Bureau of the 
Budget; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

$491. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 96 residents of 
Humboldt County, Calif., protesting against Senate bill 8218 
(compulsory Sunday observance bill) ; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

$492. By Mr. LHAVITT: Petition of 500 citizens of Lewis- 
town, Heath, Winifred, Helena, Livingston, Freewater, Acush- 
net, Great Falls, Truly, Staff, Denton, Arrow Creck, Square 
Butte, Geraldine, Cascade, Ulm, Millegan, Vaughn, Fairfield, 
Fort Shaw, Pasley, Colony Bay, Choteau, and Hobson, Mont., 
opposing passage of any bill making compulsory observance of 
Sunday, or any other religious legislation that may be pending; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3493. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of several cities and 
towns of the State of Michigan, opposed to the passage of the 
compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 8218); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


